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Tiie  present  Work  is  designed  to  render  the  same  service  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible  as  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities, Biography,  and  Geography  have  done  in  the  study  of  the 
classical  writers  of  antiquity.  Within  the  last  few  years  Biblical 
studies  have  received  a fresh  impulse  ; and  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modern  travellers,  have  thrown 
new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
East.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  that  a new  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  founded  on  a fresh  examination  of  the  original  documents,  and 
embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  discoveries, 
would  prove  a valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contributors  to  present  the  infor- 
mation in  such  a form  as  to  meet  the  wants  not  only  of  theological 
students,  but  also  of  that  larger  class  of  persons  who,  without  pursuing 
theology  as  a profession,  are  anxious  to  study  the  Bible  with  the  aid 
of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly,  while 
the  requirements  of  the  learned  have  always  been  kept  in  view, 
quotations  from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  intro- 
duced, and  generally  in  parentheses,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
continuous  perusal  of  the  Work.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
the  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages ; and  that 
such  persons  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book 
through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  Work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  is  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  not  of  Theology.  It  is  intended  to  eluci- 
date the  antiquities,  biography,  geography,  and  natural  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha;  but  not  to  explain 
systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial  divinity.  It 
has  seemed,  however,  necessary  in  a “ Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ” to  give 
a full  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a whole  and  in  its  separate  parts. 
Accordingly,  articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general  subject, 
such  as  “ Bible,’*  “ Old  Testament  ” “ New  Testament,”  “ Apocrvpba,” 
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and  “ Canon,”  and  npon  the  ancient  versions,  as  “ Septuagint  ” and 
“ Vulgate  but  also  upon  each  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles 
are  naturally  some  of  the  most  important  in  the  Work,  and  occupy 
considerable  space,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  “ Genesis,”  “ Isaiah,” 
“Job,”  “Nehemiah,”.  “Pentateuch.”  “Proverbs,”  and  the  books  of 
“ Samuel.” 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  Work  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to-  be  far  more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  No  other  Dictionary  has  yet  attempted 
to  give  a complete  list  of  the  proper  names  occurring  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  Apocrypha.  The 
present  Work  is  intended  to  contain  every  name , and,  in  the  case  of 
minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each 
occurs.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  com- 
paratively obscure  persons  and  places  ; but  this  is  no  reason  for  their 
omission.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  for  such  articles  that  a 
Dictionary  is  most  needed.  An  account  of  the  more  important 
persons  and  places  occupies  a prominent  position  in  historical  and 
geographical  works ; but  of  the  less  conspicuous  names  no  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  in  ordinary  books  of  reference.  Accordingly 
many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely  omitted  or  cursorily 
treated  in  other  Dictionaries,  have  had  considerable  space  devoted 
to  them ; the  result  being  that  much  curious  and  sometimes  impor- 
tant knowledge  has  been  elicited  respecting  subjects,  of  which  little 
or  nothing  was  previously  known.  Instances  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  articles  “ Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,”  “ Jareb,” 
“ Jedidiah,”  “ Jehosheba.” 

In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  the  orthography  of  the  Authorized 
Version  has  been  invariably  followed.  Indeed  the  Work  might  be 
described  as  a Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version.  But  at  the  commencement  of  each  article  devoted  to  a 
proper  name,  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Vulgate  are  given,  together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  which  are  often  curious  and  well 
worthy  of  notice.  All  inaccuracies  in  the  Authorized  Version  are 
likewise  carefully  noted. 

In  the  compositior  and  distribution  of  the  articles  three  points 
have  been  especially  kept  in  view — the  insertion  of  copious  references 
to  the  ancient  writers  and  to  the  best  modern  authorities,  as  much 
brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  subjects, 
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and  facility  of  reference.  To  attain  the  latter  object  an  explanation 
is  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  under  every  word  to 
which  a reader  is  likely  to  refer,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
in  the  use  of  a Dictionary  to  be  referred  constantly  from  one  heading 
to  another,  and  frequently  not  to  find  at  last  the  information  that  is 
wanted. 

Many  names  in  the  Bible  occur  also  in  the  classical  writers,  and 
are  therefore  included  in  the  Classical  Dictionaries  already  published. 
But  they  have  in  all  cases  been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and  from 
& Biblical  point  of  view.  No  one  would  expect  in  a Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  a complete  history  of  Alexandria  or  a detailed  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  simply  because  they  are  mentioned  in  a few  passages  of 
the  Sacred  Writers.  Such  subjects  properly  belong  to  Dictionaries 
of  Classical  Geography  and  Biography,  and  are  only  introduced  here 
so  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  Jewish  history,  and  the  Jewish  cha- 
racter and  faith.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  similar  articles, 
which,  far  from  being  a repetition  of  those  contained  in  the  preceding 
Dictionaries,  are  supplementary  to  them,  affording  the  Biblical  inform- 
ation which  they  did  not  profess  to  give.  In  like  manner  it  would 
obviously  be  out  of  place  to  present  such  an  account  of  the  plants 
and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  would  be  appropriate  in 
systematic  treatises  on  Botany  or  Zoology.  All  that  can  be  reason- 
ably required,  or  indeed  is  of  any  real  service,  is  to  identify  the  plants 
and  animals  with  known  species  or  varieties,  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  each  subject,  and  to  explain  all  allusions  to  it  by  the 
aid  of  modern  science. 

In  a Work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his 
own  contributions,  differences  of  opinion  must  naturally  occur.  Such 
differences,  however,  are  both  fewer  and  of  less  importance  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subject ; and  in 
some  difficult  questions — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  “ Brethren 
of  our  Lord  ” — the  Editor,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  uni- 
formity, has  considered  it  an  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  the 
arguments  stated  from  different  points  of  view. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure,  as  far  as  practicable, 
uniformity  of  reference  to  the  most  important  books.  In  the  case 
of  two  works  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  geographical  articles,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  all  references  to  Dr.  Robinson’s 
“ Biblical  Researches”  and  to  Professor  Stanley’s  “ Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine,” have  been  uniformly  made  to  the  second  edition  of  tlie  former 
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work  (London,  1856,  3 vols.),  and  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  latter 
(London,  1857). 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  brief  explanation  without 
expressing  his  obligations  to  the  Writers  of  the  various  articles. 
Their  names  are  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their 
contributions ; but  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  book, 
and  the  unwearied  pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  separate 
departments,  demand  from  the  Editor  his  grateful  thanks.  There 
is,  however,  one  Writer  to  whom  he  owes  a more  special  acknow- 
ledgment. Mr.  George  Grove  of  Sydenham,  besides  contributing 
the  articles  to  which  his  initial  is  attached,  has  rendered  the  Editor 
important  assistance  in  writing  the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the 
more  obscure  names  in  the  First  Volume,  in  the  correction  of  the 
proofs,  and  in  the  revision  of  the  whole  book.  The  Editor  has  also 
to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  William  Aldis  Wright,  Librarian  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Kev.  Charles  P.  Phinn  of 
Chichester,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  correction  of  the 
proofs,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Poole  for  the  revision  of  the 
Arabic  words.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  has  likewise  written  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Volumes  the  more  obscure  names  to  which  no  initials  are 
attached. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  importance  of  many  of  the  subjects 
contained  in  the  latter  half  of  the  alphabet, — of  which  “ Miracles,” 
“ Noah,”  “Palestine,”  “Pentateuch,”  “Prophecy,”  “Versions,”  and 
“Vulgate”  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens, — it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  extend  the  work  to  three  volumes,  instead  of  comprising 
it  in  two,  as  originally  intended.  The  usefulness  of  many  Encyclo- 
paedias and  Dictionaries  has  been  sacrificed  by  compressing  into 
narrow  limits  the  later  letters ; and  it  is  believed  that  the  extension 
of  the  present  work  will  add  greatly  to  its  value.  It  has  also  enabled 
the  Editor  to  give,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Volume,  an  Appendix  to 
Volume  I.,  containing  many  important  articles  on  Natural  History, 
as  well  as  some  subjects  omitted  in  the  First  Volume,  such  as 
“ Antichrist,”  “ Baptism,”  and  “ Church.” 

It  is  intended  to  publish  shortly  an  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  form  a valuable  supplement  to  the 
Dictionary. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London,  November,  1863. 
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A'ALAR.  [Add  an.] 

AA'RON  (jVirjK  ; 'Aapdv ; Aaron),  the  son  of 
Amram  kindred  of  the  Highest ) and  Joche- 

bed  (12Di\  whose  glory  is  Jehovah),  and  the  elder 

brother  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Num.  xxvi.  59,  xxxiii. 
39).  He  was  a Levite,  and,  as  the  first-born,  would 
naturally  be  the  priest  of  the  household,  even  before 
any  special  appointment  by  God.  Of  his  early  history 
we  know  nothing,  although,  by  the  way  in  winch 
he  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  iv.  14,  as  “ Aaron 
the  Levite,”  it  would  seem,  as  if  he  had  been 
already  to  some  extent  a leader  in  his  tribe.  All 
that  is  definitely  recorded  of  him  at  this  time  is, 
that,  in  the  same  passage,  he  is  described  as  one 

who  could  speak  well.”  Judging  from  the  acts 
of  his  life,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been, 
like  many  eloquent  men,  a man  of  impulsive  and 
comparatively  unstable  character,  leaning  almost 
wholly  on  his  brother ; incapable  of  that  endurance 
of  loneliness  and  temptation,  which  is  an  element  of 
real  greatness ; but  at  the  same  time  earnest  in  his 
devotion  to  God  and  man,  and  therefore  capable  of 
sacrifice  and  of  discipline  by  trial. 

His  first  office  was  to  be  the  “ Prophet,”  i.  e. 
(according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word),  the 
Interpreter  and  “Mouth”  (Ex.  iv.  16)  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  “ slow  of  speech ;”  and  accordingly 
he  was  not  only  the  organ  of  communication  with 
the  Israelites  and  with  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv.  30,  vii.  2), 
but  also  the  actual  instrument  of  working  most 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (See  Ex.  vii. 
19,  &c.)  Thus  also  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai, 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  Hur,  as  staying  up  the  weary  hands  of  Moses, 
when  they  were  lifted  up  for  the  victory  of  Israel 
(not  in  prayer,  as  is  sometimes  explained,  but)  to 
bear  the  rod  of  God  (see  Ex.  xvii.  9).  Through  all 
this  period,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  dependent  upon 
his  brother,  and  deriving  all  his  authority  from  him. 
The  contrast  between  them  is  even  more  strongly 
marked  on  the  arrival  at  Sinai.  Moses  at  once  acts 
as  the  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19)  for  the  people,  to 
come  near  to  God  for  them,  and  to  speak  His  words 
to  them.  Aaron  only  approaches  with  Nadab,  and 
Abihu,  and  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  by  special 
command,  near  enough  to  see  God’s  glory,  but  not 
so  as  to  enter  His  immediate  presence.  Left  then, 
an  Moses’  departure,  to  guide  the  people,  he  is  tried 
VOL.  I. 


AARON 

for  a moment  on  his  own  responsibility  and  he  fails, 
not  from  any  direct  unbelief  on  his  own  part,  but 
from  a weak  inability  to  withstand  the  demand  of 
the  people  for  visible  “gods  to  go  before  them.” 
Possibly  it  seemed  to  him  prudent  to  make  an 
image  of  Jehovah,  in  the  well-known  form  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  (Apis  or  Mnevis),  rather  than 
to  risk  the  total  alienation  of  the  people  to  false 
gods ; and  his  weakness  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
a “ feast  of  the  Lord  ” (Ex.  xxxii.  5)  degraded 
to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sensuality, 
and  knowing,  from  Moses’  words  and  deeds,  that 
the  covenant  with  the  Lord  was  utterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a stronger  contrast  with  this 
weakness,  and  the  self-convicted  shame  of  his  excuse, 
than  the  burning  indignation  of  Moses,  and  his  stern 
decisive  measures  of  vengeance ; although  beneath 
these  there  lay  an  ardent  affection,  which  went 
almost  to  the  verge  of  presumption  in  prayer  for 
the  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained  forgive- 
ness for  Aaron  himself  (Deut.  ix.  20). 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
after  this  great  sin,  and  almost  as  though  it  had 
not  occurred,  God’s  fore-ordained  purposes  were 
carried  out  in  Aaron’s  consecration  to  the  new  office 
of  the  high-priesthood.  Probably  the  fall  and  the 
repentance  from  it  may  have  made  him  one  “ who 
could  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  them 
who  are  out  of  the  way,  as  being  himself  also  com- 
passed with  infirmity.”  The  order  of  God  for  the 
consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the  record  of 
its  execution  in  Lev.  viii. ; and  the  delegated  cha- 
racter of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is  clearly  seen  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  this  its  inauguration,  the  priestly 
office  is  borne  by  Moses,  as  God’s  truer  represen- 
tative (see  Heb.  vii.). 

The  form  of  consecration  resembled  other  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies  in  containing,  first,  a sin-offering, 
the  form  of  cleansing  from  sin  and  reconciliation 
[Sin-offering]  ; a burnfroffering,  the  symbol  of 
entire  devotion  to  God  of  the  nature  so  purified 
[Burnt-offering]  ; and  a meat-offering,  the 
thankful  acknowledgment  and  sanctifying  of  God’s 
natural  blessings  [Meat-offering]  . It  had,  how- 
ever, besides  these,  the  solemn  assumption  of  the 
sacred  robes  (the  garb  of  righteousness),  the  anoint- 
ing (the  symbol  of  God’s  grace),  and  the  offering  of 
the  ram  of  consecration,  the  blood  of  which  was 
sprinkled  on  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  upon  the  altar 
and  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to  sanctify 
them  for  the  service  of  God.  The  former  ceremonies 
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AARON 


represented  the  blessings  and  duties  of  the  man , the 
latter  the  special  consecration  of  the  priest.® 

The  solemnity  of  the  office,  and  its  entire  de- 
pendence for  sanctity  on  the  ordinance  of  God, 
were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
for  “offering  strange  fire”  on  the  altar,  and  appa- 
rently (see  Lev.  x.  9,  10)  for  doing  so  in  drunken 
recklessness.  Aaron’s  checking  his  sorrow,  so  as  at 
least  to  refrain  from  all  outward  signs  of  it,  would 
be  a severe  trial  to  an  impulsive  and  weak  character, 
and  a proof  of  Ins  being  lifted  above  himself  by  the 
office  which  he  held. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Aaron  is  almost 
entirely  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature 
is  the  great  rebellion  of  Korah  and  the  Levites 
against  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  with  that  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  and  the  Reubenites  against  the 
temporal  authority  of  Moses  [Korah]  . The  true 
vindication  of  the  reality  of  Aaron’s  priesthood  was, 
not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah  by  the  fire  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  offering  of  incense  to 
stay  the  plague,  by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted 
as  an  Intercessor  for  the  people.  The  blooming  of 
his  rod  which  followed,  was  a miraculous  sign, 
visible  to  all,  and  capable  of  preservation,  of  God’s 
choice  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  only  occasion,  on  which  his  individual  cha- 
racter is  seen,  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted  as 
before  chiefly  by  another,  and,  as  before,  speedily 
repented  of.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  clearly  proceeded  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic 
inspiration,  as  equal  commissions  from  God  (Num. 
xii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  declaration  of  Moses’  exaltation  above  all  pro- 
phecy and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  who  was  to 
come : and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  direction  of  the 
punishment,  to  have  originated  mainly  with  Miriam. 
On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  of  as  acting 
with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people.  Leaning 
as  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  him,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at  Me- 
ribah,  and  its  punishment  [Moses]  (Num.  xx. 
10-12).  As  that  punishment  seems  to  have  purged 
out  from  Moses  the  t-endency  to  self-confidence, 
which  tainted  his  character,  so  in  Aaron  it  may 
have  destroyed  that  idolatry  of  a stronger  mind,  into 
which  a weaker  one,  once  conquered,  is  apt  to  fall. 
Aaron’s  death  seems  to  have  followed  very  speedily. 
It  took  place  on  Mount  Hor,  after  the  transference 
of  his  robes  and  office  to  Eleazar,  who  alone  with 
Moses  was  present  at  his  death,  and  performed  his 
burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This  mount  is  still  called 
the  “ Mountain  of  Aaron.”  [Hor.] 

The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23)  : and 
the  two  sons  who  survived  him,  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
mar.  The  high  priesthood  descended  to  the  former, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time  of  Eli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the  high 
priesthood  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  11,  §5,  viii.  1, 
§ 3),  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children  ; with  them 
it  continued  till  the  accession  of  Solomon,  who  took 
it  from  Abiathar,  and  restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  the 
house  of  Eleazar),  so  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  1 Sam. 
ii.  30.  [A.  B.] 

N.B.  In  1 Chr.  xxvii.  17,  “ Aaron”  (pHK)  is 
counted  as  one  of  the  “ tribe?  of  Israel .” 


a It  is  noticeable  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  leper  to  his  place,  as  one  of  God’s  people, 
bear  a strong  resemblance  to  those  of  consecration. 
See  Lev.  xiv.  JO-32. 


ABARIM 


AB  (3tf,  father),  an  element  in  the  composition 
of  many  proper  names,  of  which  Abba  is  a Chaldaic 
form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  the  emphatic  force 
of  the  definite  article.  Applied  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ  (Mark  xiv.  36),  and  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
viii.  15  ; Gal.  iv.  6).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AB.  [Months.] 

AB'ACUC,  2 Esdr.  i.  40.  [Habakkuk.] 
ABAD'DON.  [Asmodeus.] 

ABAG'THA  ; Abgatha ),  on»of  the 

seven  eunuchs  in  the  Persian  court  of  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10).  In  the  LXX.  the  names  ef  these 
eunuchs  are  different.  The  word  contains  the  same 
root  which  we  find  in  the  Persian  names  Bigtha 
(Esth.  i.  10),  Bigthan  (Esth.  ii.  21),  Bigthana 
(Esth.  vi.  2),  and  Bagoas.  Bohlen  explains  it  from 
the  Sanscrit  bagadata , “given  by  fortune,”  from 
bag  a,  fortune,  the  sun. 

AB'ANA  (r»3IlK  ;b  ’A/Wd;  Abanaf,  one  of 
the  “rivers  (nPrp)  of  Damascus”  (2  K.  v.  12). 
The  Barada  (XpvaofipSas  of  the  Greeks)  and 
the  Awaj  are  now  the  chief  streams  of  Damascus, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former 
of  these  represents  the  Abana  and  the  latter  the 
Pharpar  of  the  text.  As  far  back  as'  the  days 
of  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Barada  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  chief  river  of  the  city  (Rob.  iii.  446),  flowing 
through  it,  and  supplying  most  of  its  dwellings 
with  water.  The  Aviaj  is  further  from  Damascus, 
and  a native  of  the  place,  if  speaking  of  the  two 
together,  would  certainly,  with  Naaman,  name  the 
Barada  first  (Porter,  i.  276).  To  this  may  be 
added  the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
passage — the  date  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  Ro- 
diger  as  the  11th  cent. — Abana  is  rendered  by 


Barda , 


Further,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 


notice  that  one  branch  of  the  Awaj — if  Kiepert’s 
map  (in  Rob.  1856)  is  to  be  trusted — now  bears 
the  name  of  Wady  Barbar.  There  is  however  no 
reference  to  this  in  Robinson  or  Porter. 

The  Barada  rises  in  the  Antilibanus  near  Zeb- 
dany,  at  about  23  miles  from  the  city,  and  1149 
feet  above  it.  In  its  course  it  passes  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Abila,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Ain-Fijeh, 
one  of  the  largest  springs  in  Syria.  This  was  long 
believed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the  Barada,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  usage  of  the  country,  which 
regards  the  most  copious  fountain,  not  the  most 
distant  head,  as  the  origin  of  a river.  We  meet 
with  other  instances  of  the  same  mistake  in  the  case 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontes  [Ain]  ; it  is  to  Dr. 
Robinson  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  discovery  in  the 
present  case  (Rob.  iii.  477).  After  flowing  through 
Damascus  the  Barada  runs  across  the  plain,  leaving 
the  remarkable  Assyrian  ruin  Tell  es-Salahiyeh  on 
its  left  bank,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh 
Bahret  el-Kibliyeh.  Mr.  Porter  calculates  that 
14  villages  and  150,000  souls  are  dependent  on  this 
important  river.  For  the  course  of  the  Barada  see 
Porter,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  Mourn,  of  S.  Lit.  N.S.  viii., 
Rob.  iii.  446,  7.  Lightfoot  (Cent.  Chor.  iv.)  and 
Gesenius  (Thes.  116)  quote  the  name  as  ap- 

plied in  the  Lexicon  Aruch  to  the  Amana.  [G.] 

ABA'RIM  (Milton  accents  Ab'arim),  thi 
“ mount,”  or  “ mountains  of  ” (always  with 


b The  Keri,  with  the  Targum  Jonathan  and  the 
Syriac  version,  has  Amanah.  See  margin  of  A.  Y. 


ABBA 

the  def.  article,  Dmi/il  "IH,  or  nn,  rb  opos 
rb  ’A-papi/A,  or  iv  r<p  Trepav  rov  ’I opbdvov, 
= the  mountains  of  the  further  parts,  or  possibly, 
of  the  fords),  a mountain  or  range  of  highlands 
an  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab 
■'Deut.  xxxii.  49),  facing  Jericho,  and  forming  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  that  part.  Its 
most  elevated  spot  was  “ the  Mount  Nebo,  ‘ head  ’ 
of  ‘ the  * Pisgah,”  from  which  Moses  viewed  the 
Promised  Land  before  his  death.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  Abarim  were  a range  or  tract  of 
any  length,  unless  the  Ije- Abarim  (“  heaps  of  A.”) 
named  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the 
south  frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a word 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  Abarim,  viz.  “OJJ, 
is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvii. 
12.  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  49  ; also  pro- 
bably in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where  the  word  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  “ passages.” 

In  the  absence  of  research  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan 
and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  topography  of  those  regions 
must  remain  to  a great  degree  obscure.  [G.] 

AB'DA(ra;  Au5«j/:  Abda).  1.  Father  of 

Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  6).  2.  Son  of  Shammua  (Neh. 

xi.  17),  called  Obadiah  in  1 Chr.  ix.  1G. 

AB'DEEL  ; Ahdeel),  father  of  She- 

lemiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

AB'DI  (VpJJ;  ’A Pat;  Abdi),  name  of  three 

men.  1.  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).  2.  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

3.  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

ABDI'AS,  2 Esdr.  i.  39.  [Obadiah.] 

AB'DIEL  (Wwy;  ’Aj85i4jA  ; Abdiel),  son  of 
Guni  (1  Chr.  v.  15). 

ABDON  (fray ; ’Aj85c$y;  Abdon).  1.  A 
judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  Bedan  in  1 Sam.  xii.  11.  2.  Son 

of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).  3.  First-born  son  of 

Jehiel,  son  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  35,  36). 

4.  Son  of  Micah,  a contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2 K.  xxii.  12. 

AB'DON  (p^y ; ’A/3 5cav,  AotP&dov,  'PajS/Ucofl), 
a city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given  to  the  Gershonites 
(Josh.  xxi.  30 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  74).  No  place  of  this 
name  appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  24-31);  but  instead  we  find  (28)  p3y, 
“ Hebron,”  a which  is  the  same  word,  with  the  change 
frequent  in  Hebrew  of  “1  for  T Indeed  many  MSS. 
have  Abdon  in  Josh.  xix.  28  (Ges.  980  ; Winer, 
s.  v .)  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions retain  the  R,  except  the  Vatican  LXX.  which 
has  ’EA&wv  (Alex.  ’Axpav).  [G.] 

ABED'NEGO  (Bjray ; ’A/35em7c£  ; Abde- 
nago),  i.  e.  servant  of  Nego , perhaps  the  same  as 
Nebo,  which  was  the  Chaldaean  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  worshipped  as  the  scribe  and  interpreter  of 
the  gods  (Gesen.) . Abednego  was  the  Chaldaean  name 


a The  Ain  is  here  rendered  by  II.  The  H in  the  well- 
known  Hebron  represents  Ch.  Elsewhere  (as  Gaza, 
Gomorrah)  Ain  is  rendered  by  G in  the  Auth.  Version. 

b It  is  in  favour  of  Gesenius’  interpretation  that  the 
Chaldee  Tavgum  always  renders  Abel  by  Mishor,  which 


ABEL  3 

given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  three  friends  cf  Daniel, 
miraculously  saved  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace 
(Dan.  iii.).  [Azariah,  No.  10.]  [R.  W.  B.] 

A'BEL  = b meadow,  according  to  Gesenius 

who  derives  it  from  a root  signifying  moisture  like 
that  of  grass : see,  however,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  a different  meaning  of  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  i.  358, 
and  Hengstenberg,  Pent.  ii.  319)  ; the  name  ot 
several  places  in  Palestine : — 

1.  A'bel-beth-ma'acha  (riDyft  TVS  'K)>  a 

town  of  some  importance  /cat  iat)tu6tto\is, 

“ a city  and  a mother  in  Israel”  2 Sam.  xx.  19), 
in  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine ; named  with  Dan, 
Cinneroth,  Kedesh  ; and  as  such  falling  an  early 
prey  to  the  invading  kings  of  Syria  (1  K.  xv. 
20)  and  Assyria  (2  K.  xv.  29).  In  the  parallel 
passage,  2 Chr.  xvi.  4,  the  .name  is  changed  to 
Abel  Maim,  D'D  'K  = “Abel  on  the  waters.”  Here 

Sheba  was  overtaken  and  besieged  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xx.  14, 15)  ; and  the  city  was  saved  by  the  exercise 
on  the  part  of  one  of  its  inhabitants  of  that  sagacity 
for  which  it  was  proverbial  (18).  In  verses  14 
and  18  it  is  simply  Abel,  and  in  14  is  apparently 
distinguished  from  Beth-maacha.  If  the  derivation 
of  Gesenius  be  the  correct  one,  the  situation  of  Abel 
was  probably  in  the  Ard  el-Huleh,  the  marshy 
meadow  country  which  drains  into  the  Sea  of 
Merom,  whether  at  Abil  (Robinson,  iii.  372),  or 
more  to  the  south  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  390  note). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  between  Paneas  and 
Damascus ; but  this  has  not  been  identified. 

2.  A'bel-miz'raim  (Mifzvaim),  ac‘ 

cording  to  the  etymology  of  the  text,  the  mourning 
of  Egypt,  ir ivBos  Alytnrrov  ; this  meaning,  however, 
requires  a different  pointing,  for  ^K)  : the 
name  given  by  the  Canaanites  to  the  floor  of  A tad, 
at  which  Joseph,  his  brothers,  and  the  Egyptians 
made  their  mourning  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11).  I* 
was  beyond  ("GJJ  = on  the  east  of)  Jordan,  though 

placed  by  Jerome  at  Beth-Hogla  (now  Ain- Ha j la), 
near  the  river,  on  its  west  bank.  [A TAD.] 

3.  A'bel-shit'tim  (with  the  article  'N), 

“ the  meadow  of  the  acacias,”  in  the  “ plains  '* 

= the  deserts)  of  Moab ; on  the  low  level 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  cultivated  “ fields  ” on  the  upper  level  of  the 
table-land.  Here — their  last  resting-place  before 
crossing  the  Jordan — Israel  “ pitched  from  Beth- 
jesimoth  unto  A.  Shittim,”  Num.  xxxiii.  49, 
The  place  is  most  frequently  mentioned  by  its 
shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [Shittim.]  In  the  days 
of  Josephus  it  was  still  known  as  Abila, — the  town 
embosomed  in  palms,0  (Sirov  vvv  ir6\is  icrlv 
’AfiiAr),  <poiviK6(pvrov  S’  earl  rb  x°l,p'l0i,>  Ant. 
iv.  8,  § 1),  60  stadia  from  the  river  (v.  1,  §1). 
The  town  and  the  palms  have  disappeared  ; but  the 
acacia-groves,  denoted  by  the  name  Shittim,  still 
remain,  “ marking  with  a line  of  verdure  the  upper 
terraces  of  the  Jordan  valley”  (Stanley,  S.  and  P. 
298). 

4.  A'bel -meho'lah  (Mec/iolah,  r6in& 


in  later  Hebrew  lost  its  special  significance,  and  was 
used  for  a level  spot  or  plain  generally. 

c It  was  amongst  these  palms,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, that  Deuteronomy  was  delivered  by  Moses. 
See  the  passage  above  cited. 
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“ meadow  of  the  dance  ”),  named  with  Beth-shean 
(Scythopolis)  and  Jokneam  (1  K.  iv.  12),  and 
therefore  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  (Eus. 
iv  t<£  avXwi  i).  To  “ the  border  (the  ‘ lip  ’ or 
‘ brink  ’)  of  Abel-meholah,”  and  to  Beth-shittah 
(the  ‘ house  of  the  acacia  ’),  both  places  being  evi- 
dently down  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  routed 
Bedouin  host  fled  from  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22). 
Here  Elisha  was  found  at  his  plough  by  Elijah 
returning  up  the  valley  from  Horeb  (1  K.  xix. 
16-19).  In  Jerome’s  time  the  name  had  dwindled 
to  ’A/3eA fiea. 

5.  A'bel-cera'mim  'X),  in  the  A.  Y. 

rendered  “ the  plain  of  the  vineyards,”  a place  east- 
ward of  Jordan,  beyond  Aroer  ; named  as  the  point 
to  which  Jephtha’s  pursuit  of  the  Bene- Ammon 
extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).  A fcayiij  afnre\o(f>6pos 
A/3e\  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  6 (Jerome,  7) 
miles  beyond  Philadelphia  (Rabbah)  ; and  another, 
olvo<p6pos  Ka\ovfj.ivT],  more  to  the  N.  12  miles  E. 
from  Gadara,  below  the  Hieromax.  Ruins  bearing 
the  name  of  Abila  are  still  found  in  the  same  posi- 
tion (Ritter,  Syria , 1058).  There  were  at  least 
three  places  with  the  name  of  Aroer  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Jordan.  [Aroer.] 

6.  “ The  great  ‘ Abel,’  in  the  field  of  Joshua 
the  Bethsliemite”  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  By  comparison 
with  14  and  15,  it  would  seem  that  1 lias  been 
here  exchanged  for  S,  and  that  for  hi*  should  be 
read  = stone.  So  the  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee 
Targum.  Our  translators,  by  the  insertion  of 
“ stone  of,”  take  a middle  course.  See,  however, 
Lengerke  (358)  and  Herxheimer  (1  Sam.  vi.  18), 
who  hold  by  Abel  as  being  the  name  subsequently 
given  to  the  spot  in  reference  to  the  “ mourning  ” 
(*v3X1V)  there,  ver.  19.  In  this  case  compare 


Gen.  1.  11.  [G.] 

A'BEL,  in  Hebr.  HEBEL  (^IH  ; * AjSeA ; 
Abel ; i.  e.  breath,  vapour,  transitoriness,  probably 
so  called  from  the  shortness  of  his  life),  the  second 
son  of  Adam,  murdered  by  his  brother  Cain  (Gen. 
iv.  1-16).  Jehovah  showed  respect  for  Abel’s  offer- 
ing, but  not  for  that  of  Cain,  because,  according 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  “ by 
faith  offered  a more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain.” 
The  expression  “ sin,”  i.  e.  a sin-offering  “ lieth  at 
the  door”  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgiveness  was 
already  revealed.  On  account  of  Abel’s  faith,  St. 
Augustine  makes  Abel  the  type  of  the  new  regene- 
rate man ; Cain  that  of  the  natural  man  {de  Civ. 
Dei,  xv.  1).  St.  Chrysostom  observes  that  Abel 
offered  the  best  of  his  flock — Cain  that  which  was 
most  readily  procured  ( Horn . in  Gen.  xviii.  5). 
Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  him  as  the  first  martyr 
(Matt,  xxiii.  35)  ; so  did  the  early  church  subse- 
quently. For  Christian  traditions  see  Iren.  v.  67  ; 
Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Gen.  xix. ; Cedren.  Hist.  8. 
For  those  of  the  Rabbins  and  Mahommedans.  Eisen- 


meuger,  Entdeckt.  Jud.  i.  462,  832 ; Hottinger, 
Hist.  Or.  24 ; Ersch  & Gruber,  Encyklop.  s.  v. ; 
and  the  Kur-an  V.  The  place  of  his  murder  and 
his  grave  are  pointed  out  near  Damascus  (Pococke, 
b.  ii-  168);  and  the  neighbouring  peasants  tell  a 
curious  tradition  respecting  his  burial  (Stanley, 
S.  fy  P.  p.  413). 

The  Oriental  Gnosticism  of  the  Sabaeans  made 
Abel  an  incarnate  Aeon,  and  the  Gnostic  or  Mani- 
chaean  sect  of  the  Abelitae  in  North  Africa  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  {de  Haeres.  86,  87),  so  called 


themselves  from  a tradition  that  Abel,  though  mar- 
ried, lived  in  continence.  In  order  to  avoid  perpe- 
tuating original  sin,  they  followed  his  example,  but  in 
order  to  keep  up  their  sect,  each  married  pair  adopted 
a male  and  female  child,  who  in  their  turn  vowed  to 
marry  under  the  same  conditions.  [R.  W.  B.] 

A'BEZ  ()>1K>  in  pause  JOS  ; 'Pete's;  Abes'), 
a town  in  the  possession  of  Issachar,  named  be- 
tween Kishion  and  Remeth,  in  Josh.  xix.  20,  only. 
Gesenius  mentions  as  a possible  derivation  of  the 
name,  that  the  Chaldee  for  tin  is  ilVUX.  Possibly, 
however,  the  word  is  a corruption  of  JOT),  Thebez, 

now  Tubas,  a town  situated  not  far  from  Engannim 
and  Shunem  (both  towns  of  Issachar),  and  which 
otherwise  has  entirely  escaped  mention  in  the  list 
in  Joshua.  [G.] 

A'BI  COX;  vAj8ou;  Abi),  mother  of  king  Heze- 
kiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  The  name  is  written  Abijah 
(DOX)  in  2 Clir.  xxix.  1.  Her  father’s  name  was 

Zechariah.  He  was  perhaps  the  Zechariah  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  (viii.  2).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABI  A,  ABIAH,  or  ABI'JAH  (HOX  = 
•inox  ; ’A/3 id ; Abia).  1.  Son  of  Becher,  the 

son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  2.  Wife  of  Hez- 

ron  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).  3.  Second  son  of  Samuel, 

whom  together  with  his  eldest  son  Joel  he  made 
judges  inBeersheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2 ; 1 Chr.  vii.  28). 
The  corruptness  of  their  administration  was  the 
reason  alleged  by  the  Israelites  for  their  demanding 
a king.  4.  Mother  of  king  Hezekiah.  [Abi.] 

For  other  persons  of  this  name  see  Abijah. 

[R.  W.  B.] 

ABI-AL'BON.  [Abiel,] 

ABIASAPH,  otherwise  written  EBIASAPH 
(flDX^X,  Ex.  vi.  24,  and  P^nX,  1 Chr.  vi. 
8,  22,  ix.  19  ; ’A/3 idaap,  ’Aj8i<rd</>,  ’A/3td<ra<£> ; 
Abiasaph : according  to  Simonis,  “ cujus  patrern 
abstulit  Deus,”  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
Korah,  as  related  in  Num.  xvi. ; but  according  to 
Fiirst  and  Gesenius,  father  of  gathering,  i.  e.  the 
gatherer ; compare  f]DX,  Asaph,  1 Chr.  vi.  39). 
He  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Korhites  (a  house  of  the  Kohathites),  but  his  pre- 
cise genealogy  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  Ex.  vi. 
24,  he  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  represented  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  and  as  the  brother  of 
Assir  and  Elkanah.  But  in  1 Chr.  vi.  he  appeal's 
as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Assir,  the  son  of 
Korah.  The  natural  inference  from  this  would  be 
that  in  Ex.  vi.  24  the  expression  “ the  sons  of 
Korah”  merely  means  the  families  into  which  the 
house  of  the  Korhites  was  subdivided.  But  if  so, 
the  verse  in  Exodus  must  be  a later  insertion  than 
the  time  of  Moses,  as  in  Moses’  lifetime  the  great- 
grandson  of  Korah  could  not  have  been  the  head  of 
a family.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  verse  is 
quite  out  of  its  place,  and  appears  improperly  to 
separate  ver.  25  and  ver.  23,  which  both  relate  to 
the  house  of  Aaron.  If,  however,  this  inference  is 
not  correct,  then  the  Ebiasaph  of  1 Chr.  vi.  is  a 
different  person  from  the  Abiasaph  >f  Ex.  vi.,  viz. 
his  great-nephew.  But  this  does  not  seem  pro- 
bable. It  appears  from  1 Chr.  ix.  19,  that  that 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Abiasaph  of  which 
Shallum  was  chief  were  porters,  “ keepers  of  the 
gates  of  the  tabernacle*”  and  from  ver.  31  tliat 
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Mattithiah,  the  first-born  of  Shallum  the  Korahite 
had  the  set  office  over  the  things  that  were  made 
in  the  pans,”  apparently  in  the  time  of  David. 
From  Neh.  xii.  25  we  leam  that  Abiasaph’s  family 
was  not  extinct  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah ; for  the 
family  of  Meshullam  (which  is  the  same  as  Shal- 
lum), with  Talmon  and  Akkub,  still  filled  the  office 
of  porters,  “ keeping  the  ward  at  the  threshold  of 
the  gate.”  Other  remarkable  descendants  of  Abi- 
asaph,  according  to  the  text  of  1 Chr.  vi.  33-37, 
were  Samuel  the  prophet  and  Elkanah  his  father 
(1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Heman  the  singer;  but  Ebiasaph 
seems  to  be  improperly  inserted  in  ver.  37.a  The 
possessions  of  those  Kohathites  who  were  not  de- 
scended from  Aaron,  consisting  of  ten  cities,  lay  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xxi.  20-26 ; 1 Chr.  vi. 
61).  The  family  of  Elkanah  the  Kohathite  resided 
in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ABI'ATHAR  pJVlK;  ’A/3 ic$0ap;  Abiathar ; 

but  the  version  of  Santes  Pagninus  has  Ebiathar , 
according  to  the  Hebrew  points.  In  Mark  ii. 
26,  it  is  ’A/3 laOap.  According  to  Simonis,  the 
name  means  “ (cujus)  pater  superstes  mansit, 
mortua  scil.  matre ;”  but  according  to  Fiirst  and 
Gesenius,  father  of  excellence , or  abundance ). 
Abiathar  was  that  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Ahimelech 
the  high  priest  who  escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted 
upon  his  father  s house  by  Saul,  at  the  instigation 
of  Doeg  the  Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  lii.  and  the 
psalm  itself),  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of 
the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  shew-bread 
to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  as 
is  related  in  1 Sam.  xxii.  We  are  there  told  that 
when  Doeg  slew  in  Nob  on  that  day  fourscore  and 
five  persons  that  did  wear  a linen  ephod,  “ one  of 
the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  named 
Abiathar,  escaped  and  fled  after  David ;”  and  it  is 
added  in  xxiii.  6,  that  when  he  did  so  “ he  came 
down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand,”  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  David  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7 ; 2 Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  &c.).  The 
fact  of  David  having  been  the  unwilling  cause  of 
the  death  of  all  Abiathar’s  kindred,  coupled  with 
his  gratitude  to  his  father  Ahimelech  for  his  kind- 
ness to  him,  made  him  a firm  and  stedfast  friend 
to  Abiathar  all  his  life.  Abiathar  on  his  part  was 
firmly  attached  to  David.  He  adhered  to  him  in 
his  wanderings  while  pursued  by  Saul;  he  was 
with  him  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii. 
1-3),  the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi. 
10-13) ; he  carried  the  ark  before  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 ; IK. 
ii.  26) ; he  continued  faithful  to  him  in  Absalom’s 
rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  36,  xvii.  15-17, 
xix.  11);  and  “was  afflicted  in  all  wherein  David 
was  afflicted.”  He  was  also  one  of  David’s  chief 
counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  When,  however, 
Adonijah  set  himself  up  for  David’s  successor  on 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  Solomon,  Abiathar, 
either  persuaded  by  Joab,  or  in  rivalry  to  Zadok, 
or  under  some  influence  which  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered, sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
partisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon’s  side.  For 
this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native  village, 
Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  18), 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  which  was 


a See  The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ , by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  p.  210,  and  p. 

214,  note. 
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spared  by  Solomon  only  on  the  strength  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service  to  David  his  father.  He  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  perform  the  functions  or 
enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  the  high-priesthood.  For 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  “ Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  to  the  Lord ;”  and  that 
“ Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar”  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  So  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  assertion  in  1 K.  iv.  4,  that  in 
Solomon’s  reign  “ Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the 
priests ;”  and  still  more  difficult  in  connexion  with 
ver.  2,  which  tells  us  that  “ Azariah  the  son  of 
Zadok  ” was  “ the  priest :”  a declaration  confirmed 
by  1 Chr.  vi.  10.  It  is  probable  that  Abiathar  did 
not  long  survive  David.  He  is  not  mentioned  again, 
and  he  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  years  at 
Solomon’s  accession  to  the  throne. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  difficulties  connected 
with  Abiathar,  to  which  a brief  reference  must  be 
made  before  we  conclude  this  article.  (1.)  In  2 Sam. 
viii.  17,  and  in  the  duplicate  passage  1 Chr.  xviii. 
16,  and  in  1 Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  we  have  Ahime- 
lech substituted  for  Abiathar,  and  Ahimelech  the 
son  of  Abiathar,  instead  of  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech.  Whereas  in  2 Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every 
other  passage  in  the  0.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told 
that  it  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok 
in  David’s  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahi- 
melech, and  that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar 
spoken  of  as  the  high-priest  in  whose  time  David 
ate  the  shew-bread,  in  Mark  ii.  26.  (See  Alford, 
ad  loc.)  However,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  David’s 
friend  being  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  pre- 
ponderates so  strongly,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  only 
suppose,  with  Procopius  of  Gaza,  that  the  error  was 
a clerical  one  originally,  and  was  propagated  from 
one  passage  to  another.  The  mention  of  Abiathar 
by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  who  per- 
suaded his  father  to  allow  David  to  have  the  bread, 
and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  loaves  were  Abiathar’s 
(Lev.  xxiv.  9),  and  given  by  him  with  his  own 
hand  to  David.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  our 
Lord  doubtless  spoke  of  Abiathar  as  jnS!"!,  “the 

priest,”  the  designation  applied  to  Ahimelech 
throughout  1 Sam.  xx.,  and  equally  applicable  to 
Abiathar.  The  expression  apxLepevs  is  the  Greek 
translation  of  our  Lord’s  words. 

(2.)  Another  difficulty  concerning  Abiathar  is  to 
determine  his  position  relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to 
account  for  the  double  high-priesthood,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  over  that  of 
Eleazar.  A theory  has  been  invented  that  Abiathar 
was  David’s,  and  Zadok  Saul’s  high-priest,  but  it 
seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  ground.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  these : — Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  was  high-priest  in 
the  reign  of  Saul.  On  his  death  his  son  Abiathar 
became  high-priest.  The  first  mention  of  Zadok  is 
in  1 Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  described  as  “ a 
young  man  mighty  of  valour,”  and  is  said  to  have 
joined  David  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron,  in  com- 
pany with  Jehoiada,  “ the  leader  of  the  Aaronites.” 
From  this  time  we  read,  both  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Chronicles,  of  “ Zadok  and  Abiathar 
the  priests,”  Zadok  being  always  named  fiist.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  Solomon  on  his  accession  put 
Zadok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Perhaps  the  true 
state  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar  was  the  first, 
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and  Zadok  the  second  priest ; but  that  from  the 
superior  strength  of  the  house  of  Eleazar  (of  which 
Zadok  was  head),  which  enabled  it  to  furnish  16 
out  of  the  24  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired 
considerable  influence  with  David;  and  that  this, 
added  to  his  being  the  heir  of  the  elder  line,  and 
perhaps  also  to  some  of  the  passages  being  written 
after  the  line  of  Zadok  were  established  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  led  to  the  precedence  given  him  over 
Abiathar.  We  have  already  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  jealousy  of  Zadok  being  one  of  the  motives 
which  inclined  Abiathar  to  join  Adonijah’s  faction. 
It  is  most  remarkable  how,  first,  Saul’s  cruel 
slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  and  then  the 
political  error  of  the  wise  Abiathar,  led  to  the  ful- 
filment of  God’s  denunciation  against  the  house  of 
Eli,  as  the  writer  of  1 K.  ii.  27  leads  us  to  observe 
when  he  says  that  “ Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar 
from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  con- 
cerning the  house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh.”  See  also  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  1,  §§3,  4.  [A.  C.  H.] 

A'BIB.  [Months.] 

ABI'DAH  and  ABI'DA  (JH'OK  ; ’Aj QeiU  ■ 

Abida),  a son  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4 ; 1 Chr. 
i.  33).  [E.  S.  P.] 

A'BIDAN  (JT3K  ; ’Aj3i8cG ; Abidan ),  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  11,  ii.  22,  vii.  60,  65,  x.  24). 

A'BIEL  (^K'lK;  ’AjSrijA;  Abiel).  1.  The 
father  of  Kish,  and  consequently  grandfather  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1),  as  well  as  of  Abner,  Saul’s  com- 
mander-in-chief (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  In  the  genealogy 
in  1 Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  the  father  of 
Kish,  and  the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted , but  the 
correct  genealogy  according  to  Samuel  is : — 

Abiel 

I 

Kisb  Ner 

I I 

Saul  Abner 

2.  One  of  David’s  30  “mighty  men”  (1  Chr. 
xi.  32);  called  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  31,  Abi-Albon,  a 
name  which  has  the  same  meaning.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIE'ZER  0$  'IX,  father  of  help ; ’A /3t- 
e£ep,  ’left  ; familia  Ezri,  domus  Abiezer). 
1.  Eldest  son  of  Gilead,  and  descendant  of  Machir 
and  Manasseh,  and  apparently  at  one  time  the  lead- 
ing family  of  the  tribe  (Josh.  xvii.  2 ; Num.  xxvi. 
30,  where  the  name  is  given  in  the  contracted 
form  of  “ITJPX,  Jeezer).  In  the  genealogies  of 
Chronicles,  Abiezer  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  sister  of  Gilead 
(1  Chr.  vii.  18).  Originally,  therefore,  the  family 
was  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Gilead  on  the 
east  of  Jordan ; but  when  first  met  with  in  the 
history,  some  part  at  least  of  it  had  crossed  the 
Jordan  and  established  itself  at  Ophrah,  a place 
which,  though  not  yet  identified,  must  have  been 
on  the  hills  which  overlook  from  the  south  the 
wide  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  field  of  so  many  of  the 
battles  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  246-7  ; Judg.  vi.  34). 
Here,  when  the  fortunes  of  his  family  w ere  at  the 
lowest — “ my  ‘ thousand’  is  ‘ the  poor  one’  in  Ma- 
nasseh ” (vi.  15) — was  born  the  great  Judge  Gideon, 
destined  to  raise  his  own  house  to  almost  royal  dignity 
(Stanley,  229 i,  and  to  achieve  for  his  country  one  of 
the  most  signal  deliverances  recorded  in  their  whole 
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history.  [Gideon  ; Ophrah.]  The  name  occurs, 
in  addition  to  the  passages  above  quoted,  in  Judg.  vi. 
34,  viii.  2 ; and  in  an  adiectival  form  (''}TPn  '3X, 
“ the  Abiezrite”)  in  Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32. 

2.  One  of  David’s  “ mighty  men”  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12).  [G.] 

AB'IGAIL  (^'J'lX,  or  ^'3X ; ’A/3 tyaia:. 
Abigail ) . 1.  The  beautiful  wife  of  Nabal,  a wealthy 

owner  of  goats  and  sheep  in  Carmel.  When  David’s 
messengers  were  slighted  by  Nabal,  Abigail  took  the 
blame  upon  herself,  supplied  David  and  his  follow- 
ers with  provisions,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his 
anger.  Ten  days  after  this  Nabal  died,  and  David 
sent  for  Abigail  and  made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  14,  seq.).  By  her  he  had  a son,  called  Chi- 
leab  in  2 Sam.  iii.  3;  but  Daniel,  in  1 Chr.  iii.  1. 
For  Daniel  Thenius  proposes  to  read  suggested 

to  him  by  the  LXX.  Aa\ovia  (Then.  Exeg.  Handb. 
ad  loc.). 

2.  A sister  of  David,  married  to  Jether  the  Ish- 
maelite,  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Amasa  (1  Chr.  ii. 
17).  In  2 Sam.  xvii.  25,  she  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Nahash,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab’s  mother, 
and  as  marrying  Ithra  (another  form  of  Jether)  an 
Israelite. 

The  statement  in  Samuel  that  the  mother  of 
Amasa  was  an  Israelite  is  doubtless  a transcriber’s 
error.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  recording  this 
circumstance ; but  the  circumstance  of  David’s  sister 
marrying  a heathen  Ishmaelite  deserved  mention 
(Thenius,  Exeg.  Handb.  Sam.  1.  c.).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIHA'IL  (^'JTIlX;  ’A^i%alA;  Abihaiel )„ 

1.  Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Levitical  family  of 
Merari,  a contemporary  of  Moses  (Num.  iii.  35). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).  3.  Son  of 

Huri,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).  4.  Wife 

of  Rehoboam.  She  is  called  the  daughter,  i.  e.  a 
descendant  of  Eliab,  the  elder  brother  of  David.  In 
2 Chr.  xi.  18,  her  name  is  written  with  H instead 
of  n,  and  in  the  LXX.  ’A/3i aia.  5.  Father  of 
Esther  and  uncle  of  Mordeeai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 

The  names  of  No.  2 and  4 are  written  in  some 
MSS.  ^ITIX  (’A0 iXala,  1 Chr.  ii.  29;  ’A)9i- 
yaia,  2 Chr.  xi.  18),  which  Geserfius  conjectures 
to  be  a corruption  of  '3X,  but  which  Simonis 

derives  from  a root^-in,  and  interprets  “father  of 
light,  or  splendour.”  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABI'HU  (X-tn'IlX ; ’A/3tov5 ; Abiu),  the  second 
son  (Num.  iii.  2)  of  Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23), 
who  with  his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  Nadab 
and  70  elders  of  Israel  accompanied  Moses  to  the 
summit  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.  1).  Being  together  with 
Nadab  guilty  of  offering  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to 
the  Lord,  i.  e.  not  the  holy  fire  which  burnt  con- 
tinually upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lev.  vi.  9, 
12);  they  were  both  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven, 
and  Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons  were  forbidden  to 
mourn  for  them.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABI'HUD  (Yin'3X ; ’AjS iov$ ; Abiud),  son  of 
Bela  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

ABIJAH  or  ABB  JAM.  1.  OMX,  PPriX, 
D'3X,  will  of  Jehovah;  ’Afiia,  ’A/Hioi,  LXX.; 
’AjSi'os,  Joseph. ; Abiam,  Abia'),  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Rehoboam  on  the  throne  of  Judah  (1  K. 
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xiv.  31 ; 2 Chr.  xii.  16).  He  is  called  Abijah 
in  Chronicles,  Abijam  in  Kings ; the  latter  name 
being  probably  an  error  in  the  MSS.,  since  the 
LXX.  have  nothing  corresponding  to  it,  and  their 
♦brm,  ’Afiiov,  seems  taken  from  Abijahu,  which 
occurs  2 Chr.  xiii.  20,  21.  Indeed  Gesenius  says 
that  some  MSS.  read  Abijah  in  1 K.  xiv.  31.  The 
supposition,  therefore,  of  Lightfoot  {Harm.  0.  T., 
p.  209,  Pitman’s  edition),  that  the  writer  in  Kings, 
who  takes  a much  worse  view  of  Abijah’s  character 
than  we  find  in  Chronicles,  altered  the  last  syllable 
to  avoid  introducing  the  holy  Jah  into  the  name  of 
a bad  man,  is  unnecessary.  But  it  is  not  fanciful 
or  absurd,  for  changes  of  the  kind  were  not  un- 
usual : for  example,  after  the  Samaritan  schism, 
the  Jews  altered  the  name  of  Shecliem  into  Sychar 
{drunken),  as  we  have  it  in  John  iv.  5 ; and  Hosea 
(iv.  15)  changes  Bethel,  house  of  God,  into  Bethaven, 
house  of  naught.  (See  Stanley,  8.  fy  P.  p.  222.) 

From  the  first  book  of  Kings  we  learn  that 
Abijah  endeavoured  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  and  made  war  on  Jeroboam.  No  details 
are  given,  but  we  are  also  informed  that  he  walked 
in  all  the  sins  of  Rehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  attend- 
ant immoralities,  1 K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that  his 
heart  “ was  not  perfect  before  God,  as  the  heart  of 
David  his  father.”  In  the  second  book  of  Chro- 
nicles his  war  against  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely 
described,  and  he  makes  a speech  to  the  men  of 
Israel,  reproaching  them  for  breaking  their  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  David,  for  worshipping  the 
golden  calves,  and  substituting  unauthorized  priests 
for  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites.  He  was 
successful  in  battle  against  Jeroboam,  and  took 
the  cities  of  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephrain,  with 
their  dependent  villages.  It  is  also  said  that  his 
army  consisted  of  400,000  men,  and  Jeroboam’s  of 

800.000,  of  whom  500,000  fell  in  the  action  : but 
Kennicott  {The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment considered,  p.  532)  shows  that  our  MSS. 
are  frequently  incorrect  as  to  numbers,  and  gives 
reasons  for  reducing  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and 

50.000,  as  we  actually  find  in  the  Vulgate  printed 
at  Venice  in  I486,  and  in  the  old  Latin  version  of 
Josephus ; while  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to 
think  that  the  smaller  numbers  were  in  his  ori- 
ginal Greek  text  also.  Nothing  is  said  by  the 
writer  in  Chronicles  of  the  sins  of  Abijah,  but  we 
are  told  that  after  his  victory  he  “ waxed  mighty, 
and  married  fourteen  wives,”  whence  we  may  well 
infer  that  he  was  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like 
his  grandfather  Solomon  fell  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  into  wickedness,  as  described  in 
Kings.  Both  records  inform  us  that  he  reigned 
three  years.  His  mother  was  called  either  Maachah 
or  Michaiah,  which  are  mere  variations  of  the 
same  name,  and  in  some  places  (1  K.  xv.  2 ; 
2 Chr.  xi.  20)  she  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Absalom  or  Abishalom  (again  the  same  name)  ; in 
one  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2)  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah.  But 
it  is  so  common  for  the  word  fl3,  daughter , to  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  granddaughter  or  descendant, 
that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  Uriel 
married  Absalom’s  daughter,  and  that  thus  Maachah 
was  daughter  of  Uriel  and  granddaughter  of  Absa- 
lom. Abijah  therefore  was  descended  from  David, 
both  on  his  father’s  and  mother’s  side.  According 
to  Ewald’s  chronology  the  date  of  Abijah’s  acces- 
sion was  b.C.  968 ; Clinton  places  it  in  b.C.  959. 
fhe  18th  year  of  Jeroboam  coincides  with  the  1st 
and  2nd  of  Abijah. 
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2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  called  Abiaii  in  oui 
version  (’A/3td,  LXX.).  [Abia,  Abiah,  No.  3.] 

3.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  in 
whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  was 
found  “ some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,”  and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  the  grave 
in  peace.  He  died  in  his  childhood,  just  after 
Jeroboam’s  wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to  seek 
help  for  him  in  his  sickness  from  the  prophet  Ahi- 
jah,  who  gave  her  the  above  answer.  (1  K.  xiv.) 

4.  A descendant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
10  ; 2 Chr.  viii.  14).  To  the  course  of  Abijah 
or  Abia  belonged  Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Luke  i.  5). 

5.  A contemporary  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  7). 

[G.  E.  I,.  C.] 

ABI’JAM.  [Abijah,  No.  1.] 

A'BILA.  [Abilene.] 

ABILE'NE  (’ kfiiX'qv'i),  Luke  iii.  1),  a tetrarchy 
of  which  Abila  was  the  capital.  This  Abila  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Abila  in  Peraea,  and  other 
Syrian  cities  of  the  same  name,  but  was  situated 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a district 
fertilised  by  the  river  Barada.  It  is  distinctly  as- 
sociated with  Lebanon  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  6, 
§10,  xix.  5,  §1,  xx.  7,  §1 ; B.  J.  ii.  11,  §5). 
Its  name  probably  arose  from  the  green  luxuriance 
of  its  situation,  “ Abel  ” perhaps  denoting  “ a grassy 
meadow.”  [See  p.  3,  b.]  The  name,  thus  derived, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  traditions  of  the 
death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated  with  the  spot., 
and  which  are  localised  by  the  tomb  called  NebiHabil. 
on  a height  above  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  position 
of  the  city  is  very  clearly  designated  by  the  Itineraries 
as  18  miles  from  Damascus,  and  38  (or  32)  miles  fr  om 
Heliopolis  orBaalbec  {I tin.  Ant.  and  Tab.  Peut.j. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Abilene 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias.  [Lysanias.]  Like  other  districts 
of  the  East,  it  doubtless  underwent  many  changes 
both  of  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  was  finally 
absorbed  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Josephus  asso- 
ciates this  neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Lysa- 
nias both  before  and  after  the  time  referred  to  by 
the  evangelist.  For  the  later  notices  see  the  pas- 
sages just  cited.  We  there  find  “ Abila  of  Lysa- 
nias,” and  “ the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,”  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Caligula. 
We  find  also  the  phrase  ’A/SfAa  Avcavlov  in  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §22).  The  natural  conclusion  appears  to  be 
that  this  was  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  true 
that  a chieftain  bearing  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
as  ruling  in  the  same  neighbourhood  {Ant.  xiv. 
3,  §3,  xv.  4,  §1  ; B.  J.  1,  13,  §1  ; also  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  32):  and  from  the  close  connexion  of 
this  man’s  father  with  Lebanon  and  Damascus 
{Ant.  xiii.  16,  §3,  xiv.  7,  §4 ; B.  J.  i.  9,  §2) 
it  is  probable  that  Abilene  was  part  of  his  territory, 
and  that  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  was  the  son  or 
grandson  of  the  former.  Even  if  we  assume  (as 
many  writers  too  readily  assume)  that  the  tetrarch 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Caligula  is 
to  be  identified,  not  with  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke, 
but  with  the  earlier  Lysanias  (never  called  tetrarch 
and  never  positively  connected  with  Abila)  in  the 
times  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  a prince  bearing  this  name  ruled 
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over  a tetrarchy  having  Abila  for  its  capital,  in  the 
15th  year  of  Tiberius.  See  Wieseler,  Chronolo- 
gische  Synopse  der  vier  Evangelien , pp.  174-183.) 

The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been  un- 
doubtedly identified  where  the  Itineraries  place  it ; 
and  its  remains  have  been  described  of  late  years  by 
many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a remarkable  gorge 
called  the  Suk  Wady  Barada , where  the  river 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  towards  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  Among  the  remains  the  in- 
scriptions are  most  to  our  purpose.  One  contain- 
ing the  words  Auc raviov  Terpdpxov  is  cited  by  Po- 
cocke,  but  has  not  been  seen  by  any  subsequent  tra- 
veller. Two  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  face  of  a 
rock  above  a fragment  of  Roman  road  (first  noticed 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1822,  No.  52)  were  first 
published  by  Letronne  ( Journal  desSavans,  1827), 
and  afterwards  by  Orelli  (. Inscr . Lat.  4997,  4998). 
One  relates  to  some  repairs  of  the  road  at  the  expense 
of  the  Abileni : the  other  associates  the  16th  Legion 
with  the  place.  (See  Hogg,  in  the  Trans,  of  the 
Royal  Geog.  Soc.  for  1851 ; Porter,  in  the  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature  for  July,  1853,  and  especially 
his  Damascus,  i.  261-273 ; and  Robinson,  Later 
Bib.  Res.  478-484.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

ABIM'AEL  (^KD'SN ; ’AjSt/iaeA ; Abimael), 

a descendant  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28  ; 1 Chr.  i. 
22),  and  probably  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab 
tribe.  Bochart  ( Phaleg , ii.  24)  conjectures  that 
his  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  MctAi,  a place 
in  Arabia  Aromatifera,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
{Hist.  Plant,  ix.  4),  and  thinks  that  the  Malitae 
are  the  same  as  Ptolemy’s  Manitae  (vi.  7,  §154), 
and  that  they  were  a people  of  the  Minaeans  (for 
whom  see  Arabia).  The  name  in  Arabic  would 
£ - 

probably  be  written  y>\.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ABIM'ELECH  father  of  the  king, 

or  father-king  ; ’Aj 8i/iz\ex  j AbimelecJi),  the 
name  of  several  Philistine  kings.  It  is  supposed 
by  many  to  have  been  a common  title  of  their 
kings,  like  that  of  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  among  the 
Romans.  The  name  Father  of  the  King,  or  Father 
King,  corresponds  to  Padishah  (Father  King),  the 
title  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  Atalih  (Father,  pr. 
paternity),  the  title  of  the  Khans  of  Bucharia 
(Gesen.  Thes.').  An  argument  to  the  same  effect 
is  drawn  from  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.,  in  which  the 
name  of  Abimelech  is  given  to  the  king,  who  is 
called  Achish  in  1 Sam.  xxi.  11 ; but  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  attribute  much  historical  value  to  the 
inscription  of  the  Psalm. 

1.  A Philistine,  king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.,  xxi.), 
who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  by  Eastern 
princes,  of  collecting  all  the  beautiful  women  of 
their  dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen.  xii.  15; 
Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah.  A similar 
account  is  given  of  Abraham’s  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  that  of  his  behaviour  towards  Pharaoh 
[Abraham]  . 

2.  Another  king  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 
of  whom  a similar  narrative  is  recorded  in  relation 
to  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  1,  seq.'). 

3.  Son  of  the  judge  Gideon  by  his  Shechemite 
concubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  After  his  father’s  death 
he  murdered  all  his  brethren,  70  in  number,  with 
the  exception  of  Jotham  the  youngest,  who  concealed 
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himself;  and  he  then  persuaded  the  Shechemite^, 
through  the  influence  of  his  mother’s  brethren,  to 
elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from  this  narrative 
that  Shechem  now  became  an  independent  state, 
and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquering  Israelites 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  444).  When  Jotham  heard  that 
Abimelech  was  made  king,  he  addressed  to  the  She- 
chemites  his  fable  of  the  trees  choosing  a king  (Judg. 
ix.  1,  seq.  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  7,  §2),  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  well-known  fable  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32).  After  he  had  reigned  three 
yeai-s,  the  citizens  of  Shechem  rebelled.  He  was 
absent  at  the  time,  but  he  returned  and  quelled  the 
insurrection.  Shortly  after  he  stormed  and  took 
Thebez,  but  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a woman 
with  the  fragment  of  a mill-stone  (comp.  2 Sam.  xi. 
21);  and  lest  he  should  be  said  to  have  died  by  a 
woman,  he  bid  his  armour-bearer  slay  him.  Thus 
God  avenged  the  murder  of  his  brethren,  and  ful- 
filled the  curse  of  Jotham. 

4.  Son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16),  called  Ahimelech  in 
2 Sam.  viii.  16  [Ahimelech].  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIN'ADAB  (n'jyaK  ; ’Ayavabdp ; Abi- 
nadab).  1.  A Levite,  a native  of  Kiijathjearim, 
in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20  years  (1  Sam. 
vii.  1,  2 ; 1 Chr.  xiii.  7).  2.  Second  son  of  Jesse, 

who  followed  Saul  to  his  war  against  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  13).  3.  A son  of 

Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his  brothers  at  the  fatal 
battle  on  Mount  Gilboa  (2  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  4.  Father 

of  one  of  the  12  chief  officers  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  7).  [R.  W.  B.]. 

ABIN'OAM  (Dyj'QNI ; ’A)8 iveep ; Abinoem), 

the  father  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6,  12 ; v.  1,  12). 

[R.  W.  B.j 

ABI'RAM  (DTOX ; ’AfieipAv ; Abiron). 
1.  A Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab,  who  with  Dathan 
and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe,  and  Korah  a Levite, 
organized  a conspiracy  against  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Num.  xvi.).  [For  details,  see  Korah.] 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  who  died 
when  his  father  laid  the  foundations  of  Jericho  (1 
K.  xvi.  34),  and  thus  accomplished  the  first  part  of 
the  curse  of  Joshua  (Josh.  vi.  26).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AB'ISHAG  ’Apiady ; Abisag'),  a 

beautiful  Shunamite,  taken  into  David’s  harem  to 
comfort  him  in  his  extreme  old  age  (1  K.  i.  1-4). 
After  David’s  death  Adonijah  induced  Bathsheba, 
the  queen-mother,  to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him 
Abishag  in  marriage ; but  this  imprudent  petition 
cost  Adonijah  his  life  (1  K.  ii.  13,  seq.').  [Ado- 
nijah.] [R.  W.  B.] 

ABISH'AI  ('^nN;  ’Afcacrd  and  ’Aj8 «raf; 
Abisai),  son  of  David’s  sister  Zeruiah,  and  brother 
of  Joab.  He  was  one  of  David’s  chief  officers.  The 
services  which  he  rendered  to  David  were  numerous, 
and  his  zeal  and  devotion  conspicuous.  He  accom- 
panied him  on  his  perilous  visit  to  the  camp  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  5).  He  was  eager  to  punish  the 
insolence  of  Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  He  fled  with 
him  from  Absalom,  and  commanded  a third  part  of 
the  royal  army  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  He  rescued  him 
from  Ishbi-benob,  the  giant,  in  the  war  with  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17).  Lastly,  according 
to  1 Chr.  xviii.  12,  David’s  slaughter  of  18,000 
Edomites  (or  Syrians,  1 Sam.  viii.  13)  is  due  to 
Abishai.  [R.  W.  B.] 
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ABISH'ALOM  (ofe'SK  ; A] Several  ; 

Abessalom),  father  of  Maachah,  who  was  the  wife 
of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2, 10). 
He  is  called  Absalom  (DI^IK)  in  2 Chr.  xi.  20, 21. 
This  person  must  be  David’s  son  (see  LXX.,  2 Sam. 
xiv.  27).  The  daughter  of  Absalom  was  doubtless 
called  Maachah  after  her  grandmother  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3). 

ABISH'UA  (J[TO;  'Apurot ; Abisue. 
According  to  Simonis,  patris  salus  ; i.  q.  ~2caolira- 
rpos , and  2<w7rarpos.  According  to  Fiirst,  father  or 
lord  of  happiness.  Pater  salutis,  Gesen.).  1.  Son 
of  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4). 
2.  Son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
father  of  Bukki,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests 
(1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5,  50,  51 ; Ezr.  vii.  4,  5).  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §3)  he  executed 
the  office  of  high-priest  after  his  father  Phinehas, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Eli ; his  descendants,  till 
Zadok,  falling  into  the  rank  of  private  persons 
( iSiurevcravTes ).  His  name  is  corrupted  into 

'idxrrjTros.  Nothing  is  known  of  him.  [A.  C.  H.] 

AB'ISHUR  *Aj Buroip-,  Abisur ), 

son  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  28). 

AB'ITAL  ; Apnd\  ; Abital),  one  of 

David’s  wives  (2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1 Chr.  iii.  3). 

AB'ITUB  ; 3APird>\  ; Abitub),  son  of 

Shaharaim  by  Hushim  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 
ABLUTION.  [Purification.] 

AB  NER  (*m«,  once  father  of  light ; 

A)8 evt/'fip ; Abner),  son  of  Ner,  who  was  the 
brother  of  Kish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36),  the  father  of 
Saul.  Abner,  therefore,  was  Saul’s  first  cousin, 
and  was  made  by  him  commander-in-chief  of  his 
army  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  He  was  the  person  who 
conducted  David  into  Saul’s  presence  after  the 
death  of  Goliath  (xvii.  57) ; and  afterwards  accom- 
panied his  master  when  he  sought  David’s  life  at 
Hachilah  (xxvi.  3-14).  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  till  after  the  death  of  Saul,  when  he 
rises  into  importance  as  the  mainstay  of  his  family. 
It  would  seem  that,  immediately  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Mount  Gilboa,  David  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Judah  in  Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  that  tribe, 
but  that  the  rest  of  the  country  was  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  five  years 
passed  before  any  native  prince  ventured  to  oppose 
his  claims  to  their  power.  During  that  time  the 
Israelites  were  gradually  recovering  their  territory, 
and  at  length  Abner  proclaimed  the  weak  and  unfor- 
tunate Ishbosheth,  Saul’s  son,  as  king  of  Israel  in 
Mahanaim,  beyond  Jordan — at  first  no  doubt  as  a 
place  of  security  against  the  Philistines,  though  all 
serious  apprehension  of  danger  from  them  must  have 
soon  passed  away — and  Ishbosheth  was  generally 
recognized  except  by  Judah.  This  view  of  the  order 
of  events  is  necessary  to  reconcile  2 Sam.  ii.  10, 
where  Ishbosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Israel 
for  two  years,  with  ver.  11,  in  which  we  read  that 
David  was  king  of  Judah  for  seven;  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  vers.  5,  6,  7,  in  which  David’s  message  of 
thanks  to  the  men  of  Jahesh-gilead  for  burying  Saul 
and  his  sons  implies  that  no  prince  of  Saul’s  house 
had  as  yet  claimed  the  throne,  but  that  David  hoped 
that  his  title  would  be  soon  acknowledged  by  all 
Israel ; while  the  exhortation  “ to  be  valiant  ” pro- 
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bably  refers  to  the  struggle  with  the  Philistines, 
who  placed  the  only  apparent  impediment  in  the 
way  of  his  recognition.  W ar  soon  broke  out  between 
the  two  rival  kings,  and  a “ very  sore  battle  ” was 
fought  at  Gibeon  between  the  men  of  Israel  under 
Abner,  and  the  men  of  Judah  under  Joab,  son  of 
Zeruiah,  David’s  sister  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  When  the 
army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab's  youngest 
brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have  been  “ as  light 
of  foot  as  a wild  roe,”  pursued  Abner,  and  in  spite 
of  warning  refused  to  leave  him,  so  that  Abner  in 
self  defence  was  forced  to  kill  him.  After  this  the 
war  continued,  success  inclining  more  and  more  to 
the  side  of  David,  till  at  last  the  imprudence  of 
Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels  and  general- 
ship of  the  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the  only  support 
of  his  tottering  throne.  Abner  had  married  Rizpah, 
Saul’s  concubine,  and  this,  according  to  the  views  of 
Oriental  courts,  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  imply 
a design  upon  the  throne.  Thus  we  read  of  a cer- 
tain Armais,  who,  while  left  viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the 
absence  of  the  king  his  brother,  “ used  violence  to 
the  queen  and  concubines,  and  put  on  the  diadem, 
and  set  up  to  oppose  his  brother  ” (Manetho,  quoted 
by  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  15).  Cf.  also  2 Sam.  xvi.  21, 
xx.  3,  1 K.  ii.  13-25,  and  the  case  of  the  Pseudo- 
Smerdis,  Herod,  iii.  68.  [Absalom;  Adonijah.] 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Ishbosheth  so  understood  it, 
though  Abner  might  seem  to  have  given  sufficient 
proof  of  his  loyalty,  and  he  even  ventured  to  re- 
proach him  with  it.  Abner,  incensed  at  his  ingra- 
titude, after  an  indignant  reply,  opened  negotiations 
with  David,  by  whom  he  was  most  favourably  re- 
ceived at  Hebron.  He  then  undertook  to  procure 
his  recognition  throughout  Israel ; but  after  leaving 
his  court  for  the  purpose  was  enticed  back  by  Joab. 
and  treacherously  murdered  by  him  and  his  brother 
Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  partly  no  doubt,  as 
Joab  showed  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Amasa,  from 
fear  lest  so  distinguished  a convert  to  their  cause 
should  gain  too  high  a place  in  David’s  favour 
(Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  1,  § 5),  but  ostensibly  iu  reta- 
liation for  the  death  of  Asahel.  For  this  there  was 
indeed  some  pretext,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thought 
dishonourable  even  in  battle  to  kill  a mere  stripling 
like  Asahel,  and  Joab  and  Abishai  were  in  this  case 
the  revengers  of  blood  (Num.  xxxv.  19),  but  it  is 
also  plain  that  Abner  only  killed  the  youth  to  save 
his  own  life.  This  murder  caused  the  greatest  sorrow 
and  indignation  to  David ; but  as  the  assassins  were 
too  powerful  to  be  punished,  he  contented  himself 
with  showing  every  public  token  of  respect  to 
Abner’s  memory,  by  following  the  bier  and  pouring 
forth  a simple  dirge  over  the  slain,  which  is  thus 
translated  by  Ewald  (. Dichter  des  alten  Bundes,  i. 
p.  99):- 

As  a villain  dies,  ought  Abner  to  die  ? 

Thy  hands,  not  fettered ; 

Thy  feet,  not  bound  with  chains ; 

As  one  falls  before  the  malicious,  fellest  thou ! 

— i.  e.  “ Thou  didst  not  fall  as  a prisoner  taken  in 
battle,  with  hands  and  feet  fettered,  but  by  secret 
assassination,  such  as  a villain  meets  at  the  hands 
of  villains”  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  See  also  Lowth, 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  xxii.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION  (rh 
PSeXv'y/ji.a  rrjs  ipryicUxTews,  Matt.  xxiv.  15),  men- 
tioned by  our  Saviour  as  a sign  of  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  reference  to  Dan.  ix. 
27,  xi.  31,  xii.  11,  The  Hebrew  words  in  these 
pa  wages  are  respectively,  D'VW, 
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Dpfe?P5  and  : the  LXX.  translate  the 

first  word  uniformly  fiStXvypa,  and  the  second 
ipr)pd<recav  (ix.  27)  and  ipyp^crctas  (xi.  31,  xii. 
11):  many  MSS.  however  have  ytyavKTptvov  in 
xi.  31.  The  meaning  of  the  first  of  these  words 
is  clear : expresses  any  religious  impurity , 

and  in  the  plural  number  especially  idols.  Suidas 
defines  fibeXvypa  as  used  by  the  Jews  irdu  e7So?A ov 
Kcil  ivav  eKrvTTOJfxa  avQpdmov.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  expression  is  not  used  of  idolatry 
in  the  abstract,  but  of  idolatry  adopted  by  the 
Jews  themselves  (2  K.  xxi.  2-7,  xxiii.  13).  Hence 
we  must  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
in  some  act  of  apostacy  on  their  part;  and  so 
the  Jews  themselves  appear  to  have  understood  it, 
according  to  the  traditional  feeling  referred  to  by 
Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  6,  §3),  that  the  temple  would 
be  destroyed  iav  xetpes  olicetcu  Trpopidvwcri  rb  Tepe- 
vos.  With  regard  to  the  second  word  D19t^,  which 

has  been  variously  translated  of  desolation , of  the 
desolator,  that  astonisheth  (Marginal  transl.  xi.  31, 
iii.  ll),  it  is  a participle  used  substantively  and 
placed  in  immediate  apposition  with  the  previous 
noun,  qualifying  it  with  an  adjective  sense  asto- 
nishing, horrible  (Gesen.  s.  v.  and  thus 

the  whole  expression  signifies  a horrible  abomi- 
nation. What  the  object  referred  to  was,  is  a 
matter  of  doubt ; it  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  the  passages  in  Daniel  the  setting  up  of  the 
abomination  was  to  be  consequent  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  sacrifice.  The  Jews  considered  the  pro- 
phecy as  fulfilled  in  the  profanation  of  the  Temple 
under  Antioclius  Epiphanes,  when  the  Israelites 
themselves  erected  an  idolatrous  altar  (ficopSs, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §4)  upon  the  sacred  altar, 
and  offered  sacrifice  thereon : this  altar  is  de- 
scribed as  fiSeXvy pa  rys  iprjpctxrecos  (1  Macc.  i. 
54,  vi.  7).  The  prophecy  however  referred  ulti- 
mately (as  Josephus  himself  perceived,  Ant.  x.  11, 
§7)  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
and  consequently  the  fideXvypa  must  describe 
some  occurrence  connected  with  that  event.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  which  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case:  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  standards  into  the  Temple  would  not  be  a 
BdeXvypa,  properly  speaking,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Jews  themselves  participated  in  the 
worship  of  them ; moreover,  this  event,  as  well  as 
several  others  which  have  been  proposed,  such  as 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  fail  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  being  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  appeal's  most  pro- 
bable that  the  profanities  of  the  Zealots  constituted 
the  abomination,  which  was  the  sign  of  impending 
ruin.  (Joseph.  B.J.  iv.  3,  §7.)  [W.  L.B.] 

A'BRAHAM  (DH'Tltf , father  of  a multitude ; 
'AfipoAp ; Abraham:  originally  ABRAM, 

father  of  elevation ; “Afipap  ; Abram),  the  son  of 
Terah,  and  brother  of  Nahor  and  Haran ; and  the 
progenitor,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  of 
several  cognate  tribes.  His  history  is  recorded  to  us 
with  much  detail  in  Scripture,  as  the  very  type  of 
a true  patriarchal  life ; a life,  that  is,  in  which  all 
authority  is  paternal,  derived  ultimately  from  God 
the  Father  of  all,  and  religion,  imperfect  as  yet  in 
revelation  and  ritual,  is  based  entirely  on  that  same 
Fatherly  relation  of  God  to  man.  The  natural 
tendency  of  such  a religion  is  to  the  worship  of 
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tutelary  gods  of  the  family  or  of  the  tribe ; traces 
of  such  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patriarchs 
are  found  in  the  Scriptural  History  itself ; and  the 
declaration  of  God  to  Moses  (in  Ex.  vi.  8)  plainly 
teaches  that  the  full  sense  of  the  unity  and  eternity 
of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  unfolded  to  them.  But 
yet  the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  as  the  “ Almighty 
God”  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11),  and  “ the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth”  (Gen.  xviii.  25),  the  know- 
ledge of  His  intercourse  with  kings  of  other  tribe: 
(Gen.  xx.  3-7),  and  His  judgment  on  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (to  say  nothing  of  the  promise  which  ex- 
tended to  “ all  nations  ”)  must  have  raised  the  pa- 
triarchal religion  far  above  this  narrow  idea  of  God, 
and  given  it  the  germs,  at  least,  of  future  exalta- 
tion. The  character  of  Abraham  is  that  which  is 
formed  by  such  a religion,  and  by  the  influence  of 
a nomad  pastoral  life ; free,  simple,  and  manly ; full 
of  hospitality  and  family  affection ; truthful  to  al. 
such  as  were  bound  to  him  by  their  ties,  thougl 
not  untainted  with  Eastern  craft  to  those  considered 
as  aliens ; ready  for  war,  but  not  a professed  warrior 
or  one  who  lived  by  plunder ; free  and  childlike  in 
religion,  and  gradually  educated  by  God’s  hand  tc 
a continually  deepening  sense  of  its  all-absorbing 
claims.  It  stands  remarkably  contrasted  with  those 
of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  mainly 
limited,  as  usual,  to  the  evolution  of  the  Great  Co- 
venant in  his  life;  it  is  the  history  of  the  man 
himself  rather  than  of  the  external  events  of  his 
life;  and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  (Gen.  xii. 
10-20,  xiv.,  xx.,  xxi.  22-34)  it  does  not  refer  to  his 
relation  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  them  he 
may  only  have  appeared  as  a chief  of  the  hardier 
Chaldaean  race,  disdaining  the  settled  life  of  the 
more  luxurious  Canaanites,  and  fit  to  be  hired  by 
plunder  as  a protector  against  the  invaders  of  the 
North  (see  Gen.  xiv.  21-23).  Nor  is  it  unlikely, 
though  we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  it,  that 
his  passage  into  Canaan  may  have  been  a sign  or  a 
cause  of  a greater  migration  from  Haran,  and  that 
he  may  have  been  looked  upon  (e.g.  by  Abimelech, 
Gen.  xxi.  22-32)  as  one,  who  from  his  position  as 
well  as  his  high  character,  would  be  able  to  guide 
such  a migration  for  evil  or  for  good  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
i.  pp.  409-413). 

The  traditions,  which  Josephus  adds  to  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative,  are  merely  such  as.  after  his  manner 
and  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  his  wr  itings,  exalt 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Abraham,  making  him 
the  teacher  of  monotheism  to  the  Chaldaeans, 
and  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  quotes  however  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,® 
as  ascribing  to  him  the  conquest  and  govern- 
ment of  Damascus  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  and 
stating  that  the  tradition  of  his  habitation  was  still 
preserved  there  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  c.  7,  §2  ; see 
Gen.  xv.  2). 

The  Arab  traditions  are  partly  ante-Moham- 
medan,  relating  mainly  to  the  Kaabah  (or  sacred 
house)  of  Mecca,  which  Abraham  and  his  son 
“ Ismail  ” are  said  to  have  rebuilt  for  the  fourth  time 
over  the  sacred  black  stone.  But,  in  great  measure, 
they  are  taken  from  the  Koran,  which  has  itself 
bonowed  from  the  0.  T.  and  from  the  Rabbinical 
traditions.  Of  the  latter  the  most  remarkable  is  the 


a Nicolaus  was  a contemporary  and  favourite  oi 
Herod  the  Great  and  Augustus.  The  quotation  is 
probably  from  an  Universal  History,  said  to  have  con- 
tained 144  books. 
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story  of  his  having  destroyed  the  idols  (see  Jud.  v. 
6-8),  which  Terah  not  only  worshipped  (as  declared 
in  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  but  also  manufactured,  and 
having  been  cast  by  Nimrod  into  a fiery  furnace, 
which  turned  into  a pleasant  meadow.  The  legend 
is  generally  traced  to  the  word  Ur  (“TlfcS),  Abraham’s 
birth-place,  which  has  also  the  sense  of  “ light”  or 
“ fire.”  But  the  name  of  Abraham  appears  to  be 
commonly  remembered  in  tradition  through  a very 
large  portion  of  Asia,  and  the  title  “ el-Khalil,” 

“ the  Friend”  (of  God)  (see  2 Chr.  xx.  7 ; Is. 
xli.  8 ; Jam.  ii.  23)  is  that  by  which  he  is  usually 
spoken  of  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  divided 
into  various  periods,  by  the  various  and  progressive 
revelations,  of  God,  which  he  received — 

(I.)  With  Lis  father  Terah,  his  wife  Sarai,  and 
nephew  Lot,  Abram  left  Ur,  for  Haran  (Charran), 
in  obedience  to  a call  of  God  (alluded  to  in  Acts  vii. 
2-4).  Haran,  apparently  the  eldest  brother — since 
Nahor,  and  probably  also  Abram b married  his 
daughter — was  dead  already ; and  Nahor  remained 
behind  (Gen.  xi.  31).  In  Haran  Terah  died:  and 
Abram,  now  the  head  of  the  family,  received  a 
second  call,  and  with  it  the  promise.0  His  promise 
was  two-fold,  containing  both  a temporal  and  spi- 
ritual blessing,  the  one  of  which  was  the  type  and 
earnest  of  the  other.  The  temporal  promise  was, 
that  he  should  become  a great  and  prosperous  nation, 
the  spiritual,  that  in  him  “ should  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed”  (Gen.  xii.  2). 

Abram  appears  to  have  entered  Canaan,  as  Jacob 
afterwards  did,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok  ; for 
he  crossed  at  once  into  the  rich  plain  of  Moreh, 
near  Sichem,  and  under  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  There, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  land,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  distinct  promise  of  his  future  inhe- 
ritance (Gen.  xii.  7),  and  built  his  first  altar  to 
God.  “ The  Canaanite  ” (it  is  noticed)  “ was  then 
in  the  land,”  and  probably  would  view  the  strangers 
of  the  warlike  north  with  no  friendly  eyes.  Accord- 
ingly Abram  made  his  second  resting-place  in  the 
strong  mountain  country,  the  key  of  the  various 
passes,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  There  he  would 
dwell  securely,  till  famine  drove  him  into  the  richer 
and  more  cultivated  land  of  Egypt. 

That  his  history  is  no  ideal  or  heroic  legend,  is 
very  clearly  shown,  not  merely  by  the  record  of  his 
deceit  as  to  Sarai,  practised  in  Egypt  and  repeated 
afterwards,  but  much  more  by  the  clear  description 
of  its  utter  failure,  and  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  it  placed  him  in  comparison  with  Pharaoh, 
and  still  more  with  Abimelech.  That  he  should 
have  felt  afraid  of  such  a civilized  and  imposing 
power,  as  Egypt  even  at  that  time  evidently  was, 
is  consistent  enough  with  the  Arab  nature  as  it  is 
now : that  he  should  have  sought  to  guard  himself 
by  deceit,  especially  of  that  kind,  which  is  true  in 
word  aud  false  in  effect,  is  unfortunately  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  a generally  religious  character ; 


b “ Iscah”  (in  Gen.  xi.  29)  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Sarai.  That  Abram  calls  her 
his  “ sister”  is  not  conclusive  against  it ; for  see  xiv. 
1 4,  where  Lot  is  called  his  “ brother.” 

c It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Acts  (vii.  4)  that 
Abram  quitted  Haran  after  his  father’s  death.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statements  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Abram  (Gen. 
xi.  26)  ; that  he  died  at  the  age  of  205  (Gen.  xi.  32) ; 
and  that  Abram  was  7 5 years  old  when  he  left  Haran  : 
hence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Abram  migrated 
from  Haran  in  his  father’s  lifetime.  Various  expla- 
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but  that  such  a story  should  have  been  framed  in  an 
ideal  description  of  a saint  or  hero  is  inconceivable. 

The  period  of  his  stay  in  Egypt  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  is  from  this  time  that  his  wealth  and  power 
appear  to  have  begun  (Gen.  xiii.  2).  If  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Hyksos  in  Memphis  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  epoch,  as  seems  not  improbable  [Egypt], 
then,  since  they  were  akin  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Abram  may  have  taken  part  in 
their  war  of  conquest,  and  so  have  had  anotner 
recommendation  to  the  favour  of  Pharaoh. 

On  his  return,  the  very  fact  of  this  growing 
wealth  and  importance  caused  the  separation  of  Lot 
and  his  portion  of  the  tribe  from  Abram.  Lot’s 
departure  to  the  rich  country  of  Sodom  implied  a 
wish  to  quit  the  nomadic  life,  and  settle  at  once ; 
Abram,  on  the  contrary,  was  content  still  to  “ dwell 
in  tents”  and  wait  for  the  promised  time  (Heb. 
xi.  9).  Probably  till  now  he  had  looked  on  Lot  as 
his  heir,  and  his  separation  from  him  was  a Provi- 
dential preparation  for  the  future.  From  this  time 
he  took  up  his  third  resting-place  at  Mamre,  or 
Hebron,  the  future  capital  of  Judah,  situated  in  the 
direct  line  of  communication  with  Egypt,  and  open- 
ing down  to  the  wilderness  and  pasture  land  of 
Beersheba.  This  very  position,  so  different  from 
the  mountain-fastness  of  Ai,  marks  the  change  in 
the  numbers  and  powers  of  his  tribe. 

The  history  of  his  attack  on  Chedorlaomer  which 
follows,  gives  us  a specimen  of  the  view  which 
would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  external  world.  By 
the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as  “ Abram  the 
Hebrew,” d it  would  seem  to  be  an  older  document, 
a fragment  of  Canaanitish  history  (as  Ewald  ealls 
it),  preserved  and  sanctioned  by  Moses.  The  inva- 
sion was  clearly  another  northern  immigration  or 
foray,  for  the  chiefs  or  kings  were  of  Shinar  (Baby- 
lonia), Eliasar  (Assyria?),  Elam  (Persia),  &c. ; that 
it  was  not  the  first,  is  evident  from  the  vassalage  of 
tire  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain;  and  it  ex- 
tended (see  Gen.  xiv.  5-7)  far  to  the  south  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  Abram  appears  here  as  the 
head  of  a small  confederacy  of  chiefs,  powerful 
enough  to  venture  on  a long  pursuit  to  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  attack  with  success  a 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  Lot,  but  to  roll 
back  for  a time  the  stream  of  northern  immigra- 
tion. His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gratitude  of 
the  people,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  refuses 
the  character  of  a hireling ; that  it  did  not  elate 
him  above  measure,  is  evident  from  his  reverence 
to  Melchizedek,  in  whom  he  recognized  one  whose 
call  was  equal  and  consecrated  rank  superior  to  his 
own  [Melchizedek]. 

(II.)  The  second  period  of  Abram’s  life  is  marked 
by  the  fresh  revelation,  which,  without  further 
unfolding  the  spiritual  promise,  completes  the  tem- 
poral one,  already  in  course  of  fulfilment.  It  first 
announced  to  him,  that  a child  of  his  own  should  in- 
herit the  promise,  and  that  his  seed  shoixld  be  as  the 


nations  have  been  given  of  this  difficulty ; the  most 
probable  is,  that  the  statement  in  Gen.  xi.  26,  that 
Terah  was  7 0 years  old  when  he  begat  his  three  chil- 
dren, applies  only  to  the  oldest,  Haran,  and  that  the 
births  of  his  two  younger  children  belonged  to  a sub- 
sequent period  [Chronology]. 

d 'O  7repaTT}s,  LXX.  If  this  sense  of  the  word  he 
taken,  it  strengthens  the  supposition  noticed.  In  any 
case  the  name  is  that  applied  to  the  Israelites  by 
foreigners,  or  used  by  them  of  themselves  only  in 
speaking  to  foreigners  : see  Hebrew. 
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“ stars  of  heaven.”  This  promise,  unlike  the  other, 
appeared  at  his  age  contrary  to  nature,  and  there- 
fore it  is  on  this  occasion  that  his  faith  is  specially 
noted,  as  accepted  and  “ counted  for  righteousness.” 
Accordingly,  he  now  passed  into  a new  position,  for 
not  only  is  a fuller  revelation  given  as  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  seed  in  Egypt,  the  time  of  their  deli- 
verance, and  their  conquest  of  the  land,  “ when  the 
iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full,”  but  after  his 
solemn  bumt-offering  the  visible  appearance  of  God 
in  fire  is  vouchsafed  to  him  as  a sign,  and  he 
enters  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  (Gen.  xv.  18). 
This  covenant,  like  the  earlier  one  with  Noah  (Gen. 
ix.  9-17)  is  one  of  free  promise  from  God,  faith  only 
in  that  promise  being  required  from  man. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  the  taking  of 
Hagar,  Sarai’s  maid,  to  be  a concubine  of  Abram  (as 
a means  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  seed), 
and  the  conception  of  Ishmael. 

(III.)  For  fourteen  years  after,  no  more  is  re- 
corded of  Abram,  who  seems  during  all  that  period 
to  have  dwelt  at  Mamre.  After  that  time,  in 
Abram’s  99th  year,  the  last  step  in  the  revelation 
of  the  promise  is  made,  by  the  declaration  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a son  of  Sarai ; and  at  the  same 
time  the  temporal  and  spiritual  elements  are  dis- 
tinguished ; Ishmael  can  share  only  the  one,  Isaac 
is  to  enjoy  the  other.  The  covenant,  which  before 
was  only  for  temporal  inheritance  (Gen.  xv.  18),  is 
now  made  “ everlasting,”  and  sealed  by  circum- 
cision. This  new  state  is  marked  by  the  change 
of  Abram’s  name  to  “ Abraham,”  and  Sarai’s  to 
“ Sarah,”  e and  it  was  one  of  far  greater  acquaint- 
ance and  intercourse  with  God.  For,  immediately 
after,  we  read  of  the  Lord’s  appearance  to  Abraham 
in  human  form,  attended  by  two  angels,  the  mi- 
nisters of  His  wrath  against  Sodom,  of  His  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  judgment  to  Abraham,  and 
acceptance  of  his  intercession  for  the  condemned 
cities/  The  whole  record  stands  alone  in  Scripture 
for  the  simple  and  familiar  intercourse  of  God  with 
him,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  vaguer  and 
more  awful  descriptions  of  previous  appearances 
(see  e.  g.  xv.  12),  and  of  those  of  later  times  (Gen. 
xxviii.  17,  xxxii.  30 ; Ex.  iii.  6,  &c.).  And,  cor- 
responding with  this,  there  is  a perfect  absence  of 
all  fear  on  Abraham’s  part,  and  a cordial  and 
reverent  joy,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  recals 
the  time  past  when  “ the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
was  heard,  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day.” 

Strangely  unworthy  of  this  exalted  position  as 
the  “Friend”  and  intercessor  with  God,  is  the  re- 
petition of  the  falsehood  as  to  Sarah  in  the  land  of 


e The  original  name  is  uncertain  in  deriva- 
tion and  meaning.  Gesenius  renders  it  “nobility,” 
from  the  same  root  as  “ Sarah Ewald  by  “quarrel- 
some” (from  the  root  in  sense  of  “ to  fight”). 

TT  ’ 

The  name  Sarah,  is  certainly  “princess.” 

■ Tradition  still  points  out  the  supposed  site  of  this 
appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham.  About  a mile 
from  Hebron  is  a beautiful  and  massive  oak,  which 
still  bears  Abraham’s  name.  The  residence  of  the 
patriarch  was  called  “ the  oaks  of  Mamre,”  errone- 
ously translated  in  A.  V.  “ the  plain”  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiii.  18,  xviii.  1) ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  exact  spot,  since  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus {D.  J.  iv.  9,  §7)  was  attached  to  a terebinth. 
This  tree  no  longer  remains  ; but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  stood  within  the  ancient  enclosure,  which  is 


the  Philistines  (Gen.  xx.).  It  was  tne  first  time 
he  had  come  in  contact  with  that  ti  ibe  or  collection 
of  tribes,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  almost  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt;  a race  apparently  of  lords 
ruling  over  a conquered  population,  and  another 
example  of  that  series  of  immigrations  which  appear 
to  have  taken  place  at  this  time.  It  seems,  from 
Abraham’s  excuse  for  his  deceit  on  this  occasion,  as 
if  there  had  been  the  idea  in  his  mind,  that  all  arms 
may  be  used  against  unbelievers,  who,  it  is  assumed, 
have  no  “ fear  of  God,”  or  sense  of  right.  If  so,  the 
rebuke  of  Abimelech,  by  its  dignity  and  its  clear 
recognition  of  a God  of  justice,  must  have  put  him 
to  manifest  shame,  and  taught  him  that  others  also 
were  servants  of  the  Lord. 

This  period  again,  like  that  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  was  one  of  growth  in  power  and  wealth,  as 
the  respect  of  Abimelech  and  his  alarm  for  the 
future,  so  natural  in  the  chief  of  a race  of  conquer- 
ing invaders,  very  clearly  shows.  Abram’s  settle- 
ment at  Beersheba,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  near 
the  Amalekite  plunderers,  shows  both  that  he  needed 
room,  and  was  able  to  protect  himself  and  his  flocks. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  crowns  his  happiness,  and 
fulfils  the  first  great  promise  of  God:  and  the 
expulsion  of  Ishmael,  painful  as  it  was  to  him,  and 
vindictive  as  it  seems  to  have  been  on  Sarah’s  part, 
was  yet  a step  in  the  education  which  was  to  teach 
him  to  give  up  all  for  the  one  great  object.  The 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  act  (drawn  out  in  Gal. 
iv.  21-31)  could  not  have  been  wholly  unfelt  by 
the  patriarch  himself,  so  far  as  it  involved  the 
sense  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  promise,  and 
carried  out  the  fore-ordained  will  of  God. 

(IV.)  Again  for  a long  period  (25  years,  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  13,  §2)  the  history  is  silent:  then  comes 
the  final  trial  and  perfection  of  his  faith  in  the 
command  to  offer  up  the  child  of  his  affections  and 
of  God’s  promise.  The  trial  lay,  first  in  the 
preciousness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  perplexity  in 
which  the  command  involved  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise ; secondly,  in  the  strangeness  of  the  com- 
mand to  violate  the  human  life,  of  which  the  sacred- 
ness had  been  enforced  by  God’s  special  command 
(Gen.  ix.  5,  6),  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  of  a father. 
To  these  trials  he  rose  superior  by  faith,  that  “ God 
was  able  to  raise  Isaac  even  from  the  dead  ” (Heb. 
xi.  19),  probably  through  the  same  faith,  to  which 
our  Lord  refers,  that  God  had  promised  to  be  the 
“ God  of  Isaac”  (Gen.  xvii.  19),  and  that  He  was  not 
“ a God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.”  s 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  blessing  given  to 
him  now,  the  original  spiritual  promise  is  repeated 
for  the  first  time  since  his  earliest  call,  and  in  the 


still  called  “Abraham’s  House.”  A fair  was  held 
beneath  it  in  the  time  of  Constantine ; and  it  remained 
to  the  time  of  Theodosius.  (Robinson,  ii.  81,  ed. 
1856  ; Stanley,  S.  $ P.  143.) 

g The  scene  of  the  sacrifice  is,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent text,  and  to  Josephus,  the  land  of  “ Moriah,”  or 
rVTlD  chosen  by  Jehovah , Ges.  (comp,  the  name 
“ Jehovah-Jireti”).  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has 
“ Moreh,”  m'lD  • the  LXX.  render  the  word  here  by 
tyjv  vxpr^Xrjv,  the  phrase  used  for  what  is  undoubtedly 
“ Moreh”  in  xii.  6,  whereas  in  2 Clir.  iii.  they  render 
“Moriah”  by  ’A/xcopia:  they  therefore  probably  read 
“Moreh”  also.  The  fact  of  the  three  days’  journey 
from  Beersheba  suits  Moreh  better  (see  Stanley’s 
S.  Sf  P.  p.  251)  ; other  considerations  seem  in  favour 
of  Moriah. 
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same  words  then  used.  But  the  promise  that  “in 
his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed”  would  be 
now  understood  very  differently,  and  felt  to  be  tar 
above  the  temporal  promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at 
first  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed.  It  can  hardly  be 
wrong  to  refer  pre-eminently  to  this  epoch  the 
declaration,  that  Abraham  “ saw  the  day  of  Christ 
and  was  glad”  (John  viii.  56). 

The  history  of  Abraham  is  now  all  but  over, 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  50  years. 
The  only  other  incidents  are  the  death  and  burial 
of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  Rebekah,  and 
that  of  Abraham  with  Keturah. 

The  death  of  Sarah  took  place  at  Kirjath  Arba, 
i.e.,  Hebron,  so  that  Abraham  must  have  returned 
from  Beersheba  to  his  old  and  more  peaceful  home. 
In  the  history  of  her  burial,  the  most  notable 
points  are  the  respect  paid  to  the  power  and  cha- 
racter of  Abraham,  as  a mighty  prince,  and  the 
exceeding  modesty  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanour. 
It  is  sufficiently  striking  that  the  only  inheritance 
of  his  family  in  the  land  of  promise  should  be  a 
tomb.  The  sepulchral  cave  of  Machpelah  is  now 
said  to  be  concealed  under  the  Mosque  of  Hebron 
(see  Stanley,  S.  Sf  P.  p.  101). 

The  marriage  of  Isaac,  so  far  as  Abraham  is 
concerned,  marks  his  utter  refusal  to  ally  his  son 
with  the  polluted  and  condemned  blood  of  the 
Canaanites. 

The  marriage  with  Keturah  is  the  strangest  and 
most  unexpected  event  recorded  in  his  life,  Abraham 
having  long  ago  been  spoken  of  as  an  old  man ; but 
his  youth  having  been  restored  before  the  birth  of 
Isaac  must  have  remained  to  him,  and  Isaac’s  mar- 
riage having  taken  his  son  comparatively  away, 
may  have  induced  him  to  seek  a wife  to  be  the 
support  of  his  old  age.  Keturah  held  a lower  rank 
than  Sarah,  and  her  children  were  sent  away, lest  they 
should  dispute  the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  Abraham 
having  learnt  to  do  voluntarily  in  their  case  what 
had  been  forced  upon  him  in  the  case  of  Ishmael. 

Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175  years,  and  his 
sons,  the  heir  Isaac,  and  the  outcast  Ishmael, 
united  to  lay  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by 
the  side  of  Sarah. 

His  descendants  were  (1)  the  Israelites;  (2)  a 
branch  of  the  Arab  tribes  through  Ishmael;  (3) 
the  “ children  of  the  East,”  of  whom  the  Mi- 
dianites  were  the  chief;  (4)  perhaps  (as  cognate 
tribes),  the  nations  of  Ammon  and  Moab  (see  these 
names) ; and  through  their  various  branches  his 
name  is  known  all  over  Asia.  [A.  B.] 

A'BRAM.  [Abraham.] 

ABRO'NAH  (nrOJl,.  from  “QJ>,  to  cross 
over),  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  immediately  preceding  Ezion-geber,  and 
therefore,  looking  to  the  root,  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly retain  the  trace  of  a ford  across  the  head  of 
the  Elanitic  Gulf.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  given  as 
Ebronah  (’EjSpan'd ; Hebronah ) (Num.  xxxiii.  34, 
35).  [Ebronah.]  [G.] 

ABRO'NAS  (’  Afipcvvas),  a torrent  (xeiyua/3 pos), 
apparently  near  Cilicia : if  so,  it  may  possibly  be 
the  Nahr  Abraim,  or  Ibrahim,  the  ancient  Adonis, 
which  rises  in  the  Lebanon  at  Afka,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Jebeil  (By bios).  It  has  however  been 
conjectured  (Movers,  Bonner  Zeits.  xiii.  38)  that 
the  word  is  a corruption  of  "in DPI  ~\2V  = beyond 

the  river  (Euphrates),  which  has  just  before  been 
mentioned ; a corruption  not  more  inconceivable 
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than  many  which  actually  exist  in  the  LXX.  The 
A.V.  has  Arbonai  (Jud.  ii.  24).  [G.] 

AB'SALOM  father  of  peace ; Afiecr- 

aaXwp. ; Absalom),  third  son  of  David  by  Maacah, 
daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur,  a Syrian  dis- 
trict adjoining  the  N.E.  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land 
near  the  Lake  of  Merom.  He  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned till  after  David  had  committed  the  great 
crime  which  by  its  consequences  embittered  his  old 
age,  and  then  appears  as  the  instrument  by  whom 
was  fulfilled  God’s  threat  against  the  sinful  king, 
that  “ evil  should  be  raised  up  against  him  out  of 
his  own  house,  and  that  his  neighbour  should  lie 
with  his  wives  in  the  sight  of  the  sun.”  In  the 
latter  part  of  David’s  reign,  polygamy  bore  its  ordi- 
nary fruits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of 
Bathsheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  passions,  but  it  also 
brought  about  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  by  raising 
up  jealousies  and  conflicting  claims  between  the 
sons  of  different  mothers,  each  apparently  living 
wjth  a separate  house  and  establishment  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  8,  xiv.  24;  cf.  1 K.  vii.  8,  &c.).  Absalom 
had  a sister  Tamar,  who  was  violated  by  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  David’s  eldest  son  by  Ahinoam, 
the  Jezreelitess.  The  king,  though  indignant  at  so 
great  a crime,  would  not  punish  Amnon  because  he 
was  his  first  born,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  /cal 
ovk  iXv7rr](re  rb  7 rvev/ia  '‘Afxv^v  rod  vtov  avrov, 
on  TiyaTra  avrSv,  '6n  Trpoorordicos  avrov  ?jv,  which 
are  found  in  the  LXX.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  though 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  The  natural  avenger  of 
such  an  outrage  would  be  Tamar’s  full  brother  Ab- 
salom, just  as  the  sons  of  Jacob  took  bloody  ven- 
geance for  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  He 
brooded  over  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  in- 
vited all  the  princes  to  a sheep-shearing  feast  at  his 
estate  in  Baal-hazor,  possibly  an  old  Canaanitish 
sanctuary  (as  we  infer  from  the  prefix  Baal),  on  the 
borders  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  Here  he  ordered 
his  servants  to  murder  Amnon,  and  then  fled  for 
safety  to  his  father-in-law’s  court  at  Geshur,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years.  David  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  accumulation  of  family  sorrows, 
thus  completed  by  separation  from  his  favourite 
son,  whom  he  thought  it  impossible  to  pardon  or 
recall.  But  he  was  brought  back  by  an  artifice  of 
Joab,  who  sent  a woman  of  Tekoah  (afterwards 
known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos)  to 
entreat  the  king’s  interference  in  a suppositious  case 
similar  to  Absalom’s.  Having  persuaded  David  to 
prevent  the  avenger  of  blood  fr  om  pursuing  a young 
man  who,  she  said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she 
adroitly  applied  his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Absalom, 
and  urged  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded  the  general 
principle,  to  “fetch  home  his  banished.”  David 
did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 
years,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerusalem. 
At  last  wearied  with  delay,  perceiving  that  his 
triumph  was  only  half  complete,  and  that  his 
exclusion  from  court  interfered  with  the  ambitious 
schemes  which  he  was  forming,  fancying  too  that 
sufficient  exertiohs  were  not  made  in  his  favour,  the 
impetuous  young  man  sent  his  servants  to  burn  a 
field  of  corn  near  his  own,  belonging  to  Joab,  thus 
doing  as  Samson  had  done  (Judg.  xv.  4).  Thereupon 
Joab,  probably  dreading  some  further  outrage  fr  om 
his  violence,  brought  him  to  his  father,  from  whom 
he  received  the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  .Absalom  now 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion,  urged  tc  it 
partly  by  his  own  restless  wickedness,  partly  per- 
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haps  by  the  fear  lest  Bathsheba’s  child  should  sup- 
plant him  in  the  succession,  to  which  he  would  feel 
himself  entitled  as  of  royal  birth  on  his  mother’s 
side  as  well  as  his  father’s,  and  as  being  now  David’s 
eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may  infer  that  the 
second  son  Chileabwas  dead,  from  no  mention  being 
made  of  him  after  2 Sam.  iii.  3.  It  is  harder  to 
account  for  his  temporary  success,  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  which  befel  so  powerful  a government 
as  his  father’s.  The  sin  with  Bathsheba  had  pro- 
bably weakened  David’s  moral  and  religious  hold 
upon  the  people : and  as  he  grew  older  he  may  have 
become  less  attentive  to  individual  complaints,  and 
that  personal  administration  of  justice  which  was 
one  of  an  eastern  king’s  chief  duties.  For  Absalom 
tried  to  supplant  his  father  by  courting  popularity, 
standing  in  the  gate,  conversing  with  every  suitor, 
lamenting  the  difficulty  which  he  would  find  in 
getting  a hearing,  “ putting  forth  his  hand  and 
kissing  any  man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  obei- 
sance.” He  also  maintained  a splendid  retinue 
(xv.  1),  and  was  admired  for  his  personal  beauty 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  hair,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  which  had  made  Saul  acceptable 
(1  Sam.  x.  23).  It  is  probable  too  that  the  great 
tribe  of  Judah  had  taken  some  offence  at  David’s 
government,  perhaps  from  finding  themselves  com- 
pletely merged  in  one  united  Israel ; and  that  they 
hoped  secretly  for  pre-eminence  under  the  less  wise 
and  liberal  rule  of  his  son.  Thus  Absalom  selects 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  supplanted 
by  Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak ; Amasa 
his  chief  captain,  and  Ahitophel  of  Giloh  his  prin- 
cipal counsellor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and  after  the 
rebellion  was  crushed,  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling 
between  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  (xix.  41).  But 
whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  Absalom 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron  after  forty 
years,  as  we  now  read  in  2 Sam.  xv.  7,  which  it 
seems  better  to  consider  a false  reading  for  four 
( the  number  actually  given  by  Josephus),  than  to 
interpret  of  the  fortieth  year  of  David’s  reign  (see 
Gerlach,  in  loco,  and  Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii.  p.  217). 
The  revolt  was  at  first  completely  successful ; David 
fled  from  his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
in  Gilead,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  “ Two  Hosts” 
of  the  angelic  vision,  and  where  Abner  had  rallied 
the  Israelites  round  Saul’s  dynasty  in  the  person  of 
the  unfortunate  Ishbosheth.  Absalom  occupied  Je- 
rusalem, and  by  the  advice. of  Ahitophel,  who  saw 
that  for  such  an  unnatural  rebellion  war  to  the 
knife  was  the  best  security,  took  possession  of 
David’s  harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concubines. 
This  was  considered  to  imply  a formal  assumption 
of  all  his  father’s  royal  rights  (cf.  the  conduct  of 
Adonijah,  1 K.  ii.  13  ff.,  and  of  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
rian, Herod,  iii.  68),  and  was  also  a fulfilment  of 
Nathan’s  prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11).  But  David 
had  left  friends  who  watched  over  his  interests. 
The  vigorous  counsels  of  Ahitophel  were  afterwards 
rejected  through  the  crafty  advice  of  Hushai,  who 
insinuated  himself  into  Absalom’s  confidence  to 
work  his  ruin,  and  Ahitophel  himself,  seeing  his 
ambitious  hopes  frustrated,  and  another  preferred 
by  the  man  for  whose  sake  he  had  turned  traitor, 
went  home  to  Gilo  and  committed  suicide.  At  last, 
after  being  solemnly  anointed  king  at  Jerusalem 
(xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far  longer  than  was 
expedient,  Absalom  crossed  the  Jordan  to  attack  his 
ather,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  round  him  a 
eonsiderable  force,  whereas  had  Ahitophel’s  advice 
been  followed,  he  would  probably  have  been  crushed 
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at  once.  A decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  so  called,  according  to 
Gerlach  ( Comm . in  loco),  from  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  4),  or  perhaps  from 
the  connexion  of  Ephraim  with  the  trans-Jordanic 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Stanley,  S.  and  I\,  p. 
323).  Here  Absalom’s  forces  were  totally  defeated, 
and  as  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  long  hair  was 
entangled  in  the  branches  of  a terebinth,  where  he 
was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  was 
riding  ran  away  from  under  him.  Here  he  was 
despatched  by  Joab  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
David,  who,  loving  him  to  the  last,  had  desired  that 
his  life  might  be  spared,  and  when  he  •heard  of  his 
death  lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic  words, 
0 my  son  Absalom ! would  God  I had  died  for 
thee  l 0 Absalom , my  son,  my  son  ! He  was  buried 
in  a great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  conquerors 
threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old  proof  of  bitter 
hostility  (Josh.  vii.  26).  The  sacred  historian  con- 
trasts this  dishonoured  burial  with  the  tomb  which 
Absalom  had  raised  in  the  King’s  dale  (comp.  Gen. 
xiv.  17)  for  the  three  sons  whom  he  had  lost 
(comp.  2 Sam.  xviii.  18,  with  xiv.  27),  and  where 
he  probably  had  intended  that  his  own  remains 
should  be  laid.  Josephus  (An£.  vii.  10,  § 3) 
mentions  the  pillar  of  Absalom  as  situate  2 stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  An  existing  monument  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  bears 
the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom  ; but  the  Ionic 
pillars  which  surround  its  base  show  that  it  belongs 
to  a much  later  period,  even  if  it  bo  a tomb 
at  all.  [G.  E.  L.  C/1 


The  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom. 


AB  SALOM  A^ecrr-aKw/uLos  ; Absolom,  Absa- 
lom), the  father  of  Mattathias  (1  Macc.  xi.  70)  and 
Jonathan  (1  Macc.  xiii.  11).  [B.  F.  W.] 

AC'CAD  (13S;  ApxaS ; Achad),  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  land  of  Shinar  — the  other* 
being  Babel,  Erech,  and  Calneh — which  were  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod’s  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  10).  A 
great  many  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  its 
identification: — 1.  Following  the  reading  of  the 
oldest  version  (the  LXX.),  the  river  Argades,  men- 
tioned by  Aelian  as  in  the  Persian  part  of  Sittacoue 
beyond  the  Tigris,  has  been  put  forward  (Bochart, 
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Phal.  iv.  17).  But  this  is  too  far  east.  2.  Sacada, 
a town  stated  by  Ptolemy  to  have  stood  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lycus  (Great  Zab)  with  the  Tigris, 
below  Nineveh  (Leclerc,  in  Winer).  3.  A district 
“ north  of  Babylon”  called  ’Akktitt]  (Knobel, 
Genesis,  108).  4.  And  perhaps  in  the  absence  of 

any  remains  of  the  name  this  has  the  greatest  show 
of  evidence  in  its  favour,  Nisibis,  a city  on  the 
Khabour  river,  still  retaining  its  name  ( Nisibin ), 
and  situated  at  the  N.E.  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  150  miles  east  of  Orfa,  and  midway  between 
it  aud  Nineveh.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome 
[Onomasticon,  Achad),  that  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  Jews  of  his  day  (Hebraei  dicunt ) that  Nisibis 
was  Accad ; a belief  confirmed  by  the  renderings 
of  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseudo-jonathan 
and  of  Ephraem  Syrus ; and  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  name  of  Nisibis  was  Acar 
(Rosenmiiller,  ii.  29),  which  is  the  word  given  in 

the  early  Peschito  version  93),  and  also  occurring 

in  three  MSS.  of  the  Onomasticon  of  Jerome.  (See 
the  note  to  “ Achad  ” in  the  edition  of  Jerome, 
Ven.  1767,  vol.  iii.  127.) 

The  theory  deduced  by  Rawlinson  from  the  latest 
Assyrian  researches,  is,  that  “ Akkad  ” was  the  name 
of  the  “ great  primitive  Hamite  race  who  inhabited 
Babylonia  from  the  earliest  time,”  who  originated 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  language  was  “ the 
great  parent  stock  from  which  the  trunk  stream  of 
the  Semitic  tongues  sprang.”  “ In  the  inscriptions 
of  Sargon  the  name  of  Akkad  is  applied  to  the 
Armenian  mountains  instead  of  the  vernacular  title 
of  Ararat.”  (Rawlinson,  in  Herodotus,  i.  319, 
note.)  The  name  of  the  city  is  believed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  form 
Kinzi  Akkad  (ibid.  447).  [G.] 

AC'CARON.  [Ekron.] 

AC'CHO  (isy,  hot  sand  (?) ; 'A «%«,  * Akt) , j 
Strabo ; the  Ptolem  Ais  of  the  Maccabees  and  N . T .) , 
now  called  Acca,  or  more  usually  by  Europeans,  Saint 
Jean  d’ Acre,  the  most  important  sea-port  town  on 
the  Syrian  coast,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Tyre.  It  was 
situated  on  a slightly  projecting  headland,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  spacious  bay — the  only 
inlet  of  any  importance  along  the  whole  sea-board 
of  Palestine — which  is  formed  by  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  Carmel  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
bay,  though  spacious  (the  distance  from  Accho  to 
Carmel  being  about  8 miles),-  is  shallow  and  ex- 
posed, and  hence  Accho  itself  does  not  at  all  times 
offer  safe  harbourage ; on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  however,  the  roadstead  of  Haifa,  immediately 
under  Carmel,  supplies  this  deficiency.  Inland  the 
hills,  which  from  Tyre  southwards  press  close 
upon  the  sea-shore,  gradually  recede,  leaving  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Accho  a plain  of  re- 
markable fertility  about  6 miles  broad,  and  watered 
by  the  small  river  Belus  ( Nahr  Naman),  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  town  : to  the  S.E.  the  still  receding  heights 
afford  access  to  the  interior  in  the  direction  of  Sep- 
phoris.  Accho,  thus  favourably  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  approaches  from  the  north,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  has  been  justly  termed  the  “ key  of 
Palestine.” 

In  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes, 
Accho  feil  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never 
wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31)  ; 
ftinl  hence  it  is  reckoned  among  the  cities  of 
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Phoenicia  (Strab.  ii.  134;  Plin.  v.  17;  Ptol.  v. 
15).  No  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
0.  T.  history,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to 
much  importance  until  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to 
the  frontier  of  Syria  made  it  an  object  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt,  and  was  named  Ptolemais, 
after  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  probably  Soter,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  importance  to  his 
dominions  in  a military  point  of  view.  In  the 
wars  that  ensued  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Ptol.  v.  62),  and 
attached  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  Maccabees 
established  themselves  in  Judaea,  it  became  the 
base  of  operations  against  them.  Simon  drove  his 
enemies  back  within  its  walls,  but  did  not  take  it 
(1  Mac.  v.  22).  Subsequently,  when  Alexander 
Balas  set  up  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne,  he 
could  offer  no  more  tempting  bait  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Jonathan  than  the  possession  of  Ptole- 
raais  and  its  district  (1  Mac.  x.  39).  On  the 
decay  of  the  Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few 
cities  of  Judaea  which  established  its  independence. 
Alexander  Jannaeus  attacked  it  without  success. 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance, took  it,  and  transferred  it,  with  her  daughter 
Selene,  to  the  Syrian  monarchy : under  her  rule  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tigranes  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  12.  §2,  13.  §2,  16.  §4).  Ultimately  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  constructed  a 
military  road  along  the  coast,  from  Berytus  to 
Sepphoris,  passing  through  it,  and  elevated  it  to  the 
rank  of  a colony,  with  the  title  Colonia  Claudii 
Caesaris  (Plin.  v.  17).  The  only  notice  of  it  in  the 
N.  T.  is  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul’s  passage  from 
Tyre  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  7).  Few  remains  of  anti- 
quity are  to  be  found  in  the  modern  town:  the 
original  name  has  alone  survived  all  the  changes  to 
which  the  place  has  been  exposed.  [W.  L.  B.] 

AC'COS  (’Akkcos  ; Jacob),  father  of  John  and 
grandfather  of  Eupolemus  the  ambassador  from 
Judas  Maccabaeus  to  Rome  (1  Macc.  viii.  17). 
AC'COZ.  [Koz.] 

ACEL'DAMA  (’A/ceA-Sa^ud ; Lachm.  (B) 
’AKeAda^ax  ; Haceldama) ; yooplou  alfxaros,  “the 
field  of  blood;”  (Chald.  7pn),  the  name  given 

by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  a “ field  ” (xaiplov) 
near  Jerusalem  purchased  by  Judas  with  the  money 
which  he  received  for  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and  so 
called  from  his  violent  death  therein  (Acts  i.  19). 
This  is  at  variance  with  the  account  of  St.  Matthew 
(xxvii.  8),  according  to  which  the  “ field  of  blood” 
(aypbs  alfxaros)  was  purchased  by  the  Priests  with 
the  30  pieces  of  silver  after  they  had  been  cast  down 
by  Judas,  as  a burial-place  for  strangers,  the  locality 
being  well  known  at  the  time  as  “ the  field  of  the 
Potter,”  a (rbv  ayphv  rod  Kepa/xews).  See  Alford’s 
notes  to  Acts  i.  19.  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical 
tradition  appeal’s  from  the  earliest  times  to  have 
pointed  out  two  distinct  (though  not  unvarying)  spots 
as  referred  to  in  the  two  accounts.  In  Jerome’s 
time  ( Onom . Acheldama)  the  “ ager  sanguinis  ” was 
shown  “ ad  australemb  plagam  montis  Sion.”  Arcul- 

a The  prophecy  referred  to  by  St.  Matthew,  Zecha- 
riah  (not  Jeremiah)  xi.  12,  13,  does  not  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Heb.  text  agree  with  the  quotation  of  the 
Evangelist.  The  Syriac  Yers.  omits  the  name  alto- 
gether. 

b Eusebius,  from  whom  Jerome  translated,  has  here 
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fus  (p.  4)  saw  the  “ large  fig-tree  where  Judas  j 
hanged  himself,”  certainly  in  a different  place  from  J 
that  of  the  “ small  field  (Aceldama)  where  the  bodies  I 
of  pilgrims  were  buried  ” (p.  5).  Saewulf  (p.  42) 
was  shown  Aceldama  “ next  ” to  Gethsemane,  “ at  | 
the  foot  of  Olivet,  near  the  sepulchres  of  Simeon  and 
Joseph  ” (Jacob  and  Zacharias).  In  the  “ Citez  de 
Jherusalem  ” (Rob.  ii.  560)  the  place  of  the  suicide 
of  Judas  was  shown  as  a stone  arch,  apparently 
inside  the  city,  and  giving  its  name  to  a street.  Sir 
John  Maundeville  (175)  found  the  “ elder- tree”  of 
Judas  “fast  by”  the  “image  of  Absalom;”  but 
the  Aceldama  “ on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Sion 
towards  the  south.”  Maundrell’s  account  (p. 
468-9)  agrees  with  this,  and  so  does  the  large  map 
of  Schultz,  on  which  both  sites  are  marked.  The 
Aceldama  still  retains  its  ancient  position,  but  the 
tree  of  Judas  has  been  transferred  to  the  “ Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel”  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  105,  186  ; and 
Barclay’s  Map , 1857,  and  “ City”  &c.,  75,  208). 

The  “ field  of  blood”  is  now  shown  on  the  steep 
southern  face  of  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom, 
near  its  eastern  end ; on  a narrow  plateau  (Salz- 
mann,  Etude,  p.  22),  more  than  half  way  up  the 
hillside.  Its  modem  name  is  Hah  ed-damm.  It  is 
separated  by  no  enclosure ; a few  venerable  olive- 
trees  (see  Salzmann’s  photograph,  “ Champ  du 
sang ”)  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by 
a ruined  square  edifice — half  built,  half  excavated — 
which,  perhaps  originally  a church  (Pauli,  in  Ritter, 
Pal.  p.  464),  was  in  Maundrell’s  time  (p.  468)  in 
use  as  a charnel-house,  and  which  the  latest  con- 
jectures (Schultz,  Williams,  and  Barclay,  207)  pro- 
pose to  identify  with  the  tomb  of  Ananus  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  v.  12,  §2).  It  was  believed  in  the  middle  ages 
that  the  soil  of  this  place  had  the  power  of  very  rapidly 
consuming  bodies  buried  in  it  (Sandys,  187),  and  in 
consequence  either  of  this  or  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
spot,  great  quantities  of  the  earth  were  taken  away  ; 
amongst  others  by  the  Pisan  Crusaders  in  1218  for 
their  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  by  the  Empress  He- 
lena for  that  at  Rome  (Rob.  i.  355 ; Raumer,  270). 
Besides  the  charnel-house  above  mentioned,  there  are 
several  large  hollows  in  the  ground  in  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  which  may  have  been  caused 
by  such  excavations.  The  formation  of  the  hill  is 
cretaceous,  and  it  is  well  known  that  chalk  is  always 
favourable  to  the  rapid  decay  of  animal  matter. 
The  assertion  (Krafft,  193  ; Ritter,  Pal.  463)  that 
a pottery  still  exists  near  this  spot  does  not  seem  to 
be  borne  out  by  other  testimony.  [G.] 

ACHA'IA  (’A Xafa)  signifies  in  the  N.  T.  a 
Roman  province,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province  with 
that  of  Macedonia  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Greece : hence  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to  iudicate 
all  Greece  (Acts  xviii.  12,  xix.  21 ; Rom.  xv.  26, 
xvi.  25 ; 1 Cor.  xvi.  15 ; 2 Cor.  ii.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10 ; 

1 Thess.  I.  7,  8).  A narrow  slip  of  country  upon 
the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was  originally 
called  Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confederated 
in  an  ancient  League,  which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This 
League  subsequently  included  several  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  and  became  the  most  powerful  poli- 
tical body  in  Greece ; and  hence  it  was  natural  for 

cir  Pope  lots.  This  may  be  a clerical  error,  or  it  may 
add  another  to  the  many  instances  existing  of  the 
-hange  of  a traditional  site  to  meet  circumstances. 
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the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  League  in  B.C.  146. 
(K ahovcri  8e  ovk  'EAA ados  aAA*  ’A Xafas  pyepiva 
oi  'P copaioi,  Si6ti  *x*lP(*3(ravro  "EWr jvas  St’ 
’Axcutov  t6t£  rod  'EAAtj vikov  'irpoea'TriKSTwv, 
Paus.  vii.  16,  §10.)  Whether  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia  was  established  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  League,  or  not  till  a later  period, 
need  not  be  discussed  here  (s?e  Diet,  of  Geogr.  i. 
p.  17).  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Au- 
gustus between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  in  B.c. 
27,  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  was  governed  by  a proconsul  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  840 ; Dion.  Cass.  liii.  12).  Tiberius  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  16)  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  province 
governed  by  a procurator  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76) ; but 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  senate  (Suet.  Claud.  25). 
This  was  its  condition  when  Paul  was  brought 
before  Gallio,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  12) 
correctly  called  the  “proconsul”  (avdinraros)  of 
Achaia,  which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  “ deputy” 
of  Achaia. 

ACHATCUS  (’Axattfds),  name  of  a Christian 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  subscription  No.  25). 

A'CHAN  troubler;  written  I’D]}  in  1 Chr. 
ii.  7 ; i'AXai/  or  VA Xap;  Achan  or  Achar ),  an 
Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who,  when 
Jericho  and  all  that  it  contained  were  accursed 
and  devoted  to  destruction,  secreted  a portion 
of  the  spoil  in  his  tent.  For  this  sin  Jehovah 
punished  Israel  by  their  defeat  in  their  attack  upon 
Ai.  When  Achan  confessed  his  guilt,  and  the 
booty  was  discovered,  he  was  stoned  to  death  with 
his  whole  family  by  the  people  in  a valley  situated 
between  Ai  and  Jericho,  and  their  remains,  together 
with  his  property,  were  burnt.  From  this  event  the 
valley  received  the  name  of  Achor  (i.  e.  tt'ouble') 
[Achor].  From  the  similarity  of  the  name  Achan 
to  Achar,  Joshua  said  to  Achan,  “ Why  hast  thou 
troubled  us  ? the  Lord  shall  trouble  thee  this  day  ” 
(Josh.  vii.).  In  order  to  account  for  the  terrible 
vengeance  executed  upon  the  family  of  Achan,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that 
they  were  accomplices  in  his  act  of  military  insub- 
ordination. The  sanguinary  severity  of  Oriental 
nations,  from  which  the  Jewish  people  were  by  no 
means  free,  has  in  all  ages  involved  the  children  in 
the  punishment  of  the  father.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ACH'BOR  ; ’AXol3&p ; Achobor).  1. 

Father  of  Baal-hanan,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
38 ; 1 Chr.  i.  49).  2.  Son  of  Micaiah,  a con- 

temporary of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  Jer.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxvi.  12),  called  Abdon  in  2 K.  xxii.  12. 

ACHIACH'ARUS  (’AxtdXapos  (’AXefXapos), 
i.  e.  jVin&OnN  = Postumus  ; Achicharus),  Tob. 
i.  21,  &c- 

A'CHIM  (’A X6t/4,  Matt.  i.  14),  son  of  Sadoc, 
and  father  of  Eliud,  in  our  Lord’s  genealogy ; the 
fifth  in  succession  before  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary.  The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  be 
Jachin  (Gen.xlvi.  10;  1 Chr.xxiv.  17),  which 
in  the  latter  place  the  LXX.  render  ’AXt/*  or  ’AXe(u. 
It  is  a short  form  of  Jehoiachin,  the  Lord  will 
establish.  The  name,  perhaps,  indicates  him  as 
successor  to  Jehoiachin’s  throne,  and  expresses  his 
parents’  faith  that  God  would,  in  due  time,  cstab- 
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!isi  the  kingdom  of  David,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise in  Is.  ix.  7 (6  in  the  Heb.  Bib.)  and  else- 
where. [A.  C.  H.] 

A CHIOR  (’A X^p,  i-  e.  the  brother 

of  light;  comp.  Num.  xxxiv.  27;  Achior:  con- 
foi  nded  with  ’AXidXapos,  Tob.  xi.  17),  a general 
of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of  Holofemes,  who  is 
afterwards  represented  as  becoming  a proselyte  to 
Judaism  (Jud.  v.  vii.  xiii.  xiv.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

A'CHISII  (6?'Dfc$  ; ’Ayxis,  ’Ayxovs  ; Achis), 
a Philistine  king  at  Gath,  son  of  Maoch,  who  in  the 
title  to  the  34th  Psalm  is  called  Abimelech  (possibly 
corrupted  from  t^DK).  David  twice  found  a 
refuge  with  him  when  he  fled  from  Saul.  On  the 
first  occasion,  being  recognised  by  the  servants  of 
A elfish  as  one  celebrated  for  his  victories  over  the 
Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  feigned 
madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-13).  [David.]  From 
Achish  he  fled  to  the  cave  of  Adullam.  2ndly. 
David  fled  to  Achish  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
2),  and  remained  at  Gath  a year  and  four  months. 

Whether  the  Achish,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii. 
40),  be  the  same  person  is  uncertain.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ACH'METHA.  [Ecbatana.] 

A'CHOR,  VALLEY  OF,  (YOV  Dpy ; 

'EgeKaxcop ; Achor ) =.  “ valley  of  trouble,”  accord- 
ing to  the  etymology  of  the  text ; the  spot  at  which 
Achan,  the  “troubler  of  Israel,”  was  stoned  (Josh, 
vii.  24,  26).  On  the  M.  boundary  of  Judah 
(xv.  7;  also  Isa.  lxv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  15).  It  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Onorn . s.  v.),  who 
describes  it  as  north  of  Jericho ; but  this  is  at 
variance  with  the  course  of  the  boundary  in  Joshua 
(Keii’s  Joshua,  131).  [G.] 

ACH'SAH  (HDDy;  ’A <rx«;  Axa),  daughter  of 

Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  the  Kenezite.  Her 
father  promised  her  in  marriage  to  whoever  should 
take  Debir,  the  ancient  name  of  which  (according  to 
the  analogy  of  Kirjath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron)  was  Ivirjath-Sepher  (or  as  in  Josh.  xv.  49, 
Kirjath-Sanna),  the  city  of  the  book.  Othniel,  her 
father’s  younger  brother,  took  the  city,  and  accord- 
ingly received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his  reward. 
Caleb,  at  his  daughter’s  request,  added  to  her 
dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs,  which  she  had 
pleaded  for  as  peculiarly  suitable  to  her  inheritance 
in  a south  country  (Josh.  xv.  15-19.  See  Stanley’s 
S.fyP.  p.  161).  [Gulloth.]  The  story  is  repeated 
in  Judg.  i.  11-15.  Achsah  is  mentioned  again,  as 
being  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  in  1 Chr.  ii.  49.  But 
there  is  much  confusion  in  the  genealogy  of  Caleb 
there  given.  [Caleb.]  [A.  C.  H.j 

ACH'SHAPH  ; ’A £i(p,  Kaidif/  and 

Kedcp  ; Achsaph,  Axaf ),  a city  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Asher,  named  between  Beten  and  Alam- 
melech  (Josh.  xix.  25) ; originally  the  seat  of  a 
Canaanite  king  (xi.  1 , xii.  20) . It  is  possibly  the  mo- 
dern Kesaf,  ruins  bearing  which  name  were  found 
by  Robinson  (iii.  55)  on  the  N.W.  edge  of  the 
Huleh.  But  more  probably  the  name  has  survived 
in  Chaifa , a town  which,  from  its  situation,  must 
always  have  been  too  important  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  the  history,  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
done.  If  this  suggestion  is  correct,  the  LXX.  render- 
mg,  Kedcp,  exhibits  the  name  in  the  process  of 
change  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  form.  [G.] 
VOL.  I 
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ACH'ZIB  (1'tDK  ; KeCt/3,  ’A x(4/3 ; Achzib ). 

1.  A city  of  Judah,  in  the  Shefelah,  named  with 
Keilah  and  Mareshah  (Josh.  xv.  44,  Micah  i.  14). 
The  latter  passage  contains  a play  on  the  name: 
“ the  houses  of  Achzib  (2'pK)  shall  be  a lie 
(HTDtf).”  It  is  probably  the  same  with  Chezib 
and  Chozeba,  which  see. 

2.  A town  belonging  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29), 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled  (Judg. 
i.  31);  afterwards  Ecdippa  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  13,  §4, 
’E/cSt7T7rc«>v).  Josephus  also  (Ant.  v.  1,  §22)  gives 
the  name  as  ’ Ap/c^  ...  .7]  ual  ’ Aurnrdvs.  Here  was 
the  Gasale  Huberti  of  the  Crusaders  (Schulz ; Ritter, 
Pal.  782) ; and  it  is  now  es-Zib,  on  the  sea-shore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  Herdawil , 2 h.  20  m.  N. 
of  Akka  (Robinson,  iii.  628  ; and  comp.  Maundrell, 
427).  After  the  return  from  Babylon  Achzib  was 
considered  by  the  Jews  as  the  northernmost  limit 
of  the  Holy  Land.  See  the  quotations  from  the 
Gemara  in  Reland  (544).  [G.] 

ACTTHO  (*A Ki0d>v,  probably  an  error  for 
’AxitcojS;  Achitob,  i.e.  kind  brother), 

Jud.  viii.  1 ; comp.  2 Esdr.  i.  1.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ACRABAT'TINE.  [Arabattine.] 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (irpd^ts 
OLTTocTTdXwv,  Acta  Apostolorum),  a second  trea- 
tise ( Sevrepos  \6yos)  by  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel,  traditionally  known  as  Lucas  or  Luke  (which 
see).  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  is 
strongly  shown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style  and 
idiom,  and  the  usage  of  particular  words  and  com- 
pound forms.  The  theories  which  assign  the  book  to 
other  authors,  or  divide  it  among  several,  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  searching  inquiry.  They  will  be 
found  enumerated  in  Davidson’s  Introd.  to  the  N.  T. 
vol.  ii.,  and  Alford’s  prolegomena  to  vol.  ii.  of  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  surprising 
that  notices  of  the  author  are  so  entirely  wanting, 
not  only  in  the  book  itself,  but  also,  generally,  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  must  have 
accompanied  for  some  years  on  his  travels.  But 
our  surprise  is  removed  when  we  notice  the  habit 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  his  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  various  and  uncertain, 
and  remember  that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  his 
company,  before  his  Roman  imprisonment ; for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.),  where  the  two  Epp.  to  the  Thess.  were 
written,  nor  to  have  been  with  him  at  Ephesus, 
ch.  xix.  whence,  perhaps,  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal.  was 
written ; nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at 
Corinth,  ch.  xx.  3,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
Ep.  to  the  Rom.  and,  perhaps,  that  to  the  Gal. 

The  book  commences  with  an  inscription  to  one 
Theophilus,  who,  from  bearing  the  appellation  upd- 
tkttos,  was  probably  a man  of  birth  and  station. 
But  its  design  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited 
to  the  edification  of  Theophilus,  whose  name  is 
prefixed  only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by 
way  of  dedication.  The  readers  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles;  for  its  con- 
tents are  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  whole  church.  They  are  The  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  results  of  that  outpouring,  by 
the  disversion  of  the  Gospel  among  Jews  and  Gen 
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tiles . Under  these  leading  heads  all  the  personal  | 
and  subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Imme-  | 
diatel)  after  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of 
the  Twelve,  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the  Rock  on 
whom  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor 
under  God  in  the  founding  of  the  Church.  He  is 
the  centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and 
doings.  The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.) 
and  Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  is  his  office,  and  by  him,  in 
good  time,  is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  existing 
twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking,  fitted  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gentile  world. 
To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual  conqueror  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  another  instru- 
ment, from  among  the  highly-educated  and  zealous 
Pharisees.  The  preparation  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress,  in  his  hand,  of 
that  work,  his  journeyings,  preachings,  and  perils, 
his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testifying  in 
Jerusalem  and  being  brought  to  testify  in  Rome, — 
these  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
book,  of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Any  Hew  which  attributes  to  the  writer  as  his 
chief  design  some  collateral  purpose  which  is  served 
by  the  book  as  it  stands,  or,  indeed,  any  purpose 
beyond  that  of  writing  a faithful  history  of  such 
facts  as  seemed  important  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  is  now  generally,  and  very  properly,  treated 
as  erroneous.  Such  a view  has  become  celebrated 
in  modern  times,  as  held  by  Baur; — that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  two  great 
Apostles,  to  show  that  St.  Paul  did  not  depart 
from  the  principles  which  regulated  St.  Peter,  and 
to  exalt  him  at  every  opportunity  by  comparison 
with  St.  Peter.  The  reader  need  hardly  be  re- 
minded how  little  any  such  purpose  is  borne  out  by 
the  contents  of  the  book  itself;  nay,  how  naturally 
they  would  follow  their  present  sequence,  without 
any  such  thought  having  been  in  the  writer’s 
mind.  Doubtless  many  ends  are  answered  and 
many  results  brought  out  by  the  book  as  its 
narrative  proceeds : as  e.  g.  the  rejection  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  Jewish  people  everywhere,  and  its 
gradual  transference  to  the  Gentiles;  and  others 
which  might  be  easily  gathered  up,  and  made  by 
ingenious  hypothesizers,  such  as  Baur,  to  appear  as 
if  the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its  turn,  as 
the  chief  object  of  his  work. 

As  to  the  time  when,  and  place  at  which  the 
book  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them 
entirely  from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  from  the  date  of  St.  Paul’s 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  sub  fin. 
Had  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle’s 
circumstances  taken  place  before  the  publication, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also  this  time 
was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of 
the  book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important 
period  in  the  Apostle’s  life : the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceeded it  seemed  to  promise  no  immediate  deter- 
mination of  his  cause.  A large  amount  of  historic 
material  had  been  collected  in  Judaea,  and  during 
the  various  missionary  journeys ; or,  taking  another 
and  not  less  probable  view,  Nero  was  beginning  to 
undergo  that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced 
the  latter  portion  of  his  reign  : none  could  tell  how 
soon  the  whole  outward  repose  of  Roman  society 
misftit  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 
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the  Christians  enjoyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter  per 
secution.  If  such  terrors  were  imminent,  ther< 
would  surely  be  in  the  Roman  Church  prophets 
and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm 
which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them,  that  the 
records  lying  ready  for  publication  must  be  given  to 
the  faithful  before  its  outbreak  or  event. 

Such  a priori  considerations  would,  it  is  true, 
weigh  but  little  against  presumptive  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  book  itself ; but  arrayed,  as  they  are,  in 
aid  of  such  evidence,  they  carry  some  weight,  when 
we  find  that  the  time  naturally  and  fairly  indi- 
cated in  the  book  itself  for  its  publication  is  that 
one  of  all  others  when  we  should  conceive  that 
publication  most  likely. 

This  would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year 
63  A.D.,  according  to  the  most  probable  assignment 
of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
ever  been  recognised  in  the  Church.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  25)  among  the  opoKoyovp^- 
vai  0€iai  y parpa'i.  It  is  first  directly  quoted  in  the 
epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to 
those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.d.  177)  ; then  re- 
peatedly and  expressly  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  so  onwards.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Marcionites  (cent,  iii.)  and  Mani- 
chaeans  (cent,  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of  thei" 
notions.  In  modern  Germany,  Baur  and  some 
others  have  attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  it, 
and  fix  its  publication  in  the  2nd  century,  mainly 
by  assuming  the  hypothesis  impugned  above,  that 
it  is  an  apology  for  St.  Paul.  But  the  view  has 
found  no  favour,  and  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  and  sub- 
tlety of  its  chief  supporter. 

The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  very  full 
of  various  readings ; more  so  than  any  other  book 
of  the  N.  T.  To  this  several  reasons  may  have 
contributed.  In  the  many  backward  references  to 
Gospel  history,  and  the  many  anticipations  of  state- 
ments and  expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles, 
temptations  abounded  for  a corrector  to  try  his 
hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  recon- 
ciling, the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  eccle- 
siastical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  insertions 
or  omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  and 
views  of  the  Church  in  aftertimes.  Where  the 
narrative  simply  related  facts,  any  act  or  word 
apparently  unworthy  of  the  apostolic  agent  was 
modified  for  the  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St.  Paul 
repeats  to  different  audiences,  or  the  writer  him- 
self narrates,  the  details  of  his  miraculous  conver- 
sion, the  one  passage  was  pieced  from  the  other,  so 
as  to  produce  verbal  accordance.  There  are  in  this 
book  an  unusual  number  of  those  remarkable  inter- 
polations of  considerable  length,  which  are  found  m 
the  Codex  Bezae  (D)  and  its  cognates.  A critic  of 
some  eminence,  Bornemann,  believes  that  the  text  of 
the  Acts  originally  contained  them  all,  and  has  been 
abbreviated  by  correctors ; and  he  has  published  an 
edition  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  full.  But, 
while  some  of  them  bear  an  appearance  of  genuine- 
ness (as  e.  g.  that  in  ch.  xii.  10,  where,  after 
€i-e\66vres,  is  added  Kare/Brjaav  robs  birrb  fiaO- 
povs , Kal ) the  greater  part  are  unmeaning  and 
absurd  (e.  g.  that  in  ch.  xvi.  39,  where  we  read 
after  e£eA0e?i/, — elnbvres,  ’ Ryvorirrapev  ra  i ca0’ 
vpas  on  irrre  dvdpes  Slicaioc  Kal  i^ayaybvres 
vap€Kd\ecrav  avrous  \eyovres  ’E/c  rrjs  7r<5Aee«>s 
ruvrr)s  e£eA Oare  pnirore  ird\iv  crvv't pdrpaeiv 
i)uiv  iiuKpd^ovres  KaO'  Durov). 
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The  most  remarkable  exegetical  works  and  mo- 
nographs on  the  Acts,  besides  commentaries  on 
the  whole  N.  T.  are  Baumgarten,  Apostelge- 
schichte,  oder  der  Entwickelungsgang  der  Kirche 
von  Jerusalem  bis  Rom,  Halle,  1852 : Lekebusch, 
Die  Composition  und  Entstehung  der  Apostelge- 
schichte  von  Neuem  untersucht,  Gotha,  1854. 

The  former  of  these  works  is  a very  complete 
treatise  on  the  Christian-historical  development  of 

1. '.3  Church  as  related  in  the  book  : the  latter  is  of 
more  value  as  a critical  examination  of  the  various 
theories  as  to  its  composition  and  authorship. 

Valuable  running  historical  comments  on  the 
Acts  are  also  found  in  Neander’s  Pflanzung  u. 
Leitung  der  Christlichen  Kirche  durch  die  Apostel, 
ed.  4.  Hamburg,  1847:  Conybeare  and  Howson’s 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Raul , 2nd  ed.  Bond.  1856. 
Professed  commentaries  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Humphry,  Bond.  1847,  and  Professor  Hackett, 
Boston,  U.  S.  1852.  [H.  A.] 

AD'ADAH  (rnjnj? ; ’ApouijA  ; Adadd),  one 
of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  named 
with  Dimonah  and  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has 
any  trace  of  it  been  yet  discovered. 

A'DAH  (my,  ornament,  beauty ; ’A8<£;  Ada). 

1.  The  first  of  the  two  wives  of  Bamech,  fifth  in 
descent  from  Cain,  by  whom  were  born  to  him  Jabal 
and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19). 

2.  A Hittitess,  daughter  of  Elon,  one  (probably 
the  first)  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mother  of  his 
first-born  son  Eliphaz,  and  so  the  ancestress  of  six 
(or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi. 

2.  10  ff.  15  ff.).  In  Gen.  xxvi.  34  she  is  called 

Bashemath.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ADAI'AH  (rmy.;  ’A Sat,  ’ESeia ; Hadaia), 
name  of  six  men.  1.  Maternal  grandfather  of 
king  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  1).  2.  (1  Chr.  vi.  41). 

3.  (1  Chr.  viii.  21).  4.  (1  Chr.  ix.  12  ; Neh.  xi. 

12).  5.  (Ezr.  x.  29).  6.  (Ezr.  x.  39 ; Neh.  xi.  5). 

Written  -tiTHy  in  2 Chr.  xxiii.  1. 

ADA'LIA  (K^HK;  B aped;  Adalia),  a son 
of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

AD'AM  (m&$  ; ’A ddju. ; Adam),  the  name 

which  is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first  man. 
The  term  apparently  has  reference  to  the  ground 
from  which  he  was  formed,  which  is  called 
Adamah  (HlD'ltf,  Gen.  ii.  7).  The  idea  of  redness 
of  colour  seems  to  be  inherent  in  either  word. 
(Cf.  D“TK,  Bam.  iv.  7;  DIK  red,  D’lX  Edom, 
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fusco  praeditus  fuit,  rubrum  tinxit,  &c.)  The 
generic  term  Adam,  man,  becomes,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  man,  a denominative.  Supposing  the 
Hebrew  language  to  represent  accurately  the  pri- 
mary ideas  connected  with  the  formation  of  man, 
it  would  seem  that  the  appellation  bestowed  by 
Gotl  was  given  to  keep  alive  in  Adam  the  memory 
of  his  earthly  and  mortal  nature ; whereas  the 
name  by  which  he  preferred  to  designate  himself 
was  Ish  (^'K,  a man  of  substance  or  worth,  Gen. 
ii.  23).  The  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the 
sixth  day.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  Creator.  It  was  with  reference  to  him  that 
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all  things  were  designed.  He  was  to  be  the  “roof 
and  crown  ” of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be 
three  distinct  histories  relating  more  or  les«  to  the 
life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  from  Ge.i  i.  1 te 
ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4 to  iv.  26,  the  third  from 
v.  1 to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  two  latter  narratives,  which  is  rendered 
there  and  elsewhere  generations,  may  also  be  ren- 
dered history.  The  style  of  the  second  of  these 
records  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
first.  In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated  by  the 
word  Elohim  ; in  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah  Elohim.  The  object  of  the  first  (A 
these  narratives  is  to  record  the  creation ; that  of 
the  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  original 
sin  of  man  and  the  immediate  posterity  of  Adam ; 
the  third  contains  mainly  the  history  of  Noah,  re- 
ferring it  would  seem  to  Adam  and  his  descendants, 
principally  in  relation  to  that  patriarch. 

The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us  with  very  few  ma- 
terials from  which  to  form  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  first  man.  He  is  said  to  have  been  created 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  this  is  com- 
monly interpreted  to  mean  some  super-excellent  and 
divine  condition  which  was  lost  at  the  Fall : appa- 
rently however  without  sufficient  reason,  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  condition  is  implied  in  the  time  of 
Noah,  subsequent  to  the  flood  (Gen.  ix.  6),  and  is 
asserted  as  a fact  by  St.  James  (iii.  9),  and  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  more  probably  points  to 
the  Divine  pattern  and  archetype  after  which  man’s 
intelligent  nature  was  fashioned ; reason,  under- 
standing, imagination,  volition,  &c.  being  attributes 
of  God ; and  man  alone  of  the  animals  of  the  earth 
being  possessed  of  a spiritual  nature  which  resem- 
bled God’s  nature.  Man  in  short  was  a spirit, 
created  to  reflect  God’s  righteousness  and  truth  and 
love,  and  capable  of  holding  direct  intercourse  and 
communion  with  Him.  As  long  as  his  will  mover 
in  harmony  with  God’s  will,  he  fulfilled  the  purpose 
of  his  Creator.  When  he  refused  submission  to  God, 
he  broke  the  law  of  his  existence  and  fell,  intro- 
ducing confusion  and  disorder  into  the  economy  of 
his  nature.  As  much  as  this  we  may  learn  from 
what  St.  Paul  says  of  “ the  new  man  being  renewed 
in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him”  (Col.  iii.  10),  the  restoration  to  such  a con- 
dition being  the  very  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  The  name  Adam  was  not  confined  to  the 
father  of  the  human  race,  but  like  homo  was  appli- 
cable to  woman  as  well  as  man,  so  that  we  find  it 
said  in  Gen.  v.  1,  2,  “ This  is  the  book  of  the 
‘history’  of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created 
‘ Adam,’  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him,  male 
and  female  created  He  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created.” 

The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a garden  which  the 
Bord  God  had  planted  “ eastward  in  Eden,”  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it.  It  is  of  course 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  identify  the  situation  of  Eden 
with  that  of  any  district  familiar  to  modem  geo- 
graphy. There  seems  good  ground  for  supposing  it  to 
have  been  an  actual  locality.  It  was  probably  near 
the  source  of  a river  which  subsequently  divided  into 
four  streams ; these  are  mentioned  by  name : Pison 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Indus,  Gihon  is  taken 
for  the  Nile,  Hiddekel  is  called  by  the  BXX.  here, 
and  at  Dan.  x.  4,  Tigris,  and  the  fourth  is  Euphrates ; 
but  how  they  should  have  been  originally  united  is 
unintelligible.  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which  was 
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called  the  “ tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.’* 
What  this  was,  it  is  also  impossible  to  say.  Its 
name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  the  power 
of  bestowing  the  consciousness  of  the  difference 
between  good  and  evil ; in  the  ignorance  of  which 
man’s  innocence  and  happiness  consisted.  The  pro- 
hibition to  taste  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  enforced 
by  the  menace  of  death.  There  was  also  another 
tree  which  was  called  “ the  tree  of  life.”  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  acted  as  a kind  of  medicine,  and 
that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first  parents,  not 
created  immortal,  were  preserved  from  death.  (Abp. 
Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  were 
brought  to  him  to  be  named,  and  whatsoever  he 
called  every  living  oreature  that  was  the  name 
thereof.  Thus  the  power  of  fitly  designating  objects 
of  sense  was  possessed  by  the  first  man,  a faculty 
which  is  generally  considered  as  indicating  mature 
and  extensive  intellectual  resources.  Upon  the 
failure  of  a companion  suitable  for  Adam  among  the 
creatures  thus  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the 
Lord  God  caused  a deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and 
took  one  of  his  ribs  from  him,  which  He  fashioned 
into  a woman  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Prof. 
S.  Lee  supposed  the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  Eve 
to  have  been  revealed  to  Adam  in  his  deep  sleep 
(Lee’s  Job , Introd.,  p.  16).  This  is  agreeable  with 
the  analogy  of  similar  passages,  as  Acts  x.  10,  xi.  5, 
xxii.  17.  At  this  time  they  are  both  described  as 
being  naked  without  the  consciousness  of  shame. 

Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of  Adam  prior  to  the 
Fall : there  is  no  narrative  of  any  condition  super- 
human, or  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  humanity. 
The  first  man  is  a true  man,  with  the  powers  of  a 
man  and  the  innocence  of  a child.  He  is  moreover 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  being  “ the  figure,  t ottos, 
of  Him  that  was  to  come,”  the  second  Adam,  Christ 
Jesus  (Rom.  v.  14).  His  human  excellence  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  superior  to  that  of  the  Son  of 
Mary,  who  was  Himself  the  Pattern  and  Perfect 
Man.  By  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  the  woman 
who  was  given  to  be  with  Adam,  was  beguiled  into 
a violation  of  the  one  command  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them.  She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  for- 
bidden tree  and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  The  propriety 
of  its  name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results 
which  followed:  self-consciousness  was  the  first 
fruits  of  sin ; their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew 
that  they  were  naked.  The  subsequent  couduct  of 
Adam  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  notion 
that  he  was  in  himself  the  perfection  of  moral  excel- 
lence. His  cowardly  attempt  to  clear  himself  by 
the  inculpation  of  his  helpless  wife  bears  no  marks 
of  a high  moral  nature  even  though  fallen ; it  was 
conduct  unworthy  of  his  sons,  and  such  as  many 
of  them  would  have  scorned  to  adopt.  Though 
the  curse  of  Adam’s  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon 
him,  yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgression,  was  probably  a mani- 
festation of  Divine  mercy,  because  the  greatest 
malediction  of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the 
gift  of  indestructible  life  superadded  to  a state  of 
wretchedness  and  sin.  When  moreover  we  find  in 
Prov.  iii.  18,  that  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  a tree  of 
life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  in  Rev.  ii.  7, 
xxii.  2,  14,  that  the  same  expression  is  applied  to  the 
grace  of  Christ,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this 
was  merely  a temporary  prohibition  imposed  till 
the  Gospel  dispensation  should  be  brought  in.  Upon 
this  supposition  the  condition  of  Christians  now  is 
as  favourable  as  that  of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  and 
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their  spiritual  state  the  same,  with  the  single  exeep. 
tion  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil. 

Till  a recent  period  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  Scriptural  narrative  supposes  the  whole 
human  race  to  have  sprung  from  one  pair.  It  is 
maintained  that  .the  0.  T.  assumes  it  in  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  which  Adam  gave  his  wife 
after  the  Fall,  viz.  Eve,  or  Chavvah,  i.  e.  a living 
woman,  “ because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living 
and  that  St.  Paul  assumes  it  in  his  sermon  at  Athens 
when  he  declares  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  ; and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  opposes 
Christ  as  the  representative  of  redeemed  humanity 
to  Adam  as  the  representative  of  natural,  fallen  and 
sinful  humanity.  But  the  full  consideration  of  this 
important  subject  will  come  more  appropriately 
under  the  article  Man. 

In  the  middle  ages  discussions  were  raised  as  to 
the  period  which  Adam  remained  in  Paradise  in  a 
sinless  state.  To  these  Dante  refers  in  the  Paradiso, 
xxvi.  139-142 — 

“ Nel  monte,  ehe  si  leva  piu  dall’  onda, 

Fu’  io,  con  vita  pura  e disonesta, 

Dalla  prim’  ora  a quella  ch’  e seconda. 

Come  il  Sol  muta  quadra,  all’  ora  sesta.” 

Dante  therefore  did  not  suppose  Adam  to  have 
been  more  than  seven  hours  in  the  earthly  paradise. 
Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  930  years : so  it  would 
seem  that  the  death  which  resulted  from  his  sin 
was  the  spiritual  death  of  alienation  from  God. 
“ In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shaft 
surely  die:”  and  accordingly  we  find  that  this 
spiritual  death  began  to  work  immediately.  The 
sons  of  Adam  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Cain, 
Abel  and  Seth : it  is  implied  however  that  he  had 
others.  [S.  L.] 

AD'AM  (D'lX  = earth  :*  Adorn),  a city  on  the 
Jordan  “ beside  ("P£0)  ‘ Zarthan,’  ” in  the  time  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  It  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in  Josephus. 
The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  has  eeos  ficpovs  K apiadi- 
apifj.,  a curious  variation,  in  which  it  has  been 
suggested  (Stanley,  S.  8f  P.  App.  §80,  note)  that  a 
trace  of  Adam  appears  in  apip.,  D being  changed  to 
R according  to  the  frequent  custom  of  the  LXX. 

Note. — The  A.  V.  here  follows  the  Keri,  which, 
for  D’liO  = “by  Adam,”  the  reading  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  Chetib,  has  D'lNO  = “ from  Adam,” 
an  alteration  which  is  a questionable  improvement 
(Keil,  51).  The  accurate  rendering  of  the  text  is 
“rose  up  upon  a heap,  very  far  off,  by  Adam,  the 
city  that  is  beside  Zarthan  ” (Stanley,  S.  & P.  304 
note).  [G.] 

AD 'AMAH  (iHEntf  ; ’A  p/xaid-,  Edema),  one  of 
the  “ fenced  cities”  of  Naphtali,  named  between 
Chinnereth  and  ha-Ramah  (Josh.  xix.  36).  It  was 
probably  situated  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
but  no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

ADAMANT,  a name  given  to  stones  of  ex- 
cessive hardness,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  diamond. 
It  is  used  twice  in  the  A.  V.  to  render  the  Hebr. 
Shamir  (‘VOSS',  root  “lOS^,  riguit,  horruit),  viz.  in 
Ez.  iii.  9,  and  Zech.  vii.  12.  In  the  former 

a Can  the  place  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
“‘fat’  ground”  (nOIXil)  which  was  in  this  very 
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neighbourhood — “ between  Succoth  and  Zarthan  ” 
(1  K.  vii.  46)  T 
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passage  it  is  used  metaphorically  of  the  firmness 
'vith  which  God’s  servant  should  be  endowed  to 
resist  his  enemies ; in  the  latter,  of  the  hardness  of 
man’s  heart  in  resisting  the  truth.  Shd:rdr  occurs 
a third  time  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  where  it  is  rendered 
diamond”  in  A.  V.  The  Yulgate  in  all  these 
passages  has  Adatnas.  The  LXX.  in  Ez.  iii.  9, 
and  Zech.  vii.  12,  have  omitted  to  render  the  He- 
brew word  at  all,  and  the  whole  passage  in  Jer. 
xvii.  1 is  omitted  in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX. ; 
but  the  Complut.  Ed.  has  iu  6vvxi  dda/xauriucp. 
The  word  adamant  occurs  once  in  the  Apocrypha  in 
Ecclus.  xvi.  16,  “ He  has  separated  his  light  from  the 
darkness  with  an  adamant,”  i.  e.  by  an  adamantine 
wall — impassable,  irresistible,  immoveable. 

Gesenius  is  disposed  to  connect  Shamir  with  the 
Greek  apt  pis,  crpvpis,  emery  powder  for  polishing — 
the  debris  of  apvpiT7]s  A Wos  (LXX.,  Job  xli.  7); 
but  Dioscorides  (v.  1 66)  says,  apvpis  \lQos  iarir, 
ras  ij/i/fpovs  ol  SaKTv\ioy\v(poi  trJu^xoua’i- 
Bochart  also  supposes  cr/xipis  to  have  been  a hard 
stone  used  in  cutting  and  polishing  other  stones, 
and  not  a powder  ( Hieroz . p.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  11, 
p.  842).  [W.  D.] 

ADAMI  ’A ppe-,  Adami),  a place  on 

the  border  of  Naphtali,  named  after  Allon  be- 
zaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33).  By  some  it  is  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  next  name,  han-Nekeb,  but 
see  Reland,  545.  In  the  post-biblical  times  Adami 
bore  the  name  of  Damin. 

A'DAR  (accurately  Addar,  “VHfcS  ; 2dpaSa  ; 
Addar ),  a place  on  the  south  boundary  of  Pales- 
tine and  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  which  in  the  parallel 
list  is  called  Hazar-addar. 

A'DAR.  [Months.] 

AD  ASA  (’A  8a<rd.  LXX. ; toi  ’AScnrci,  Jos. ; 
Adarsa,  Adazer ),  a place  in  Judaea,  a day’s  jour- 
ney from  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  from  Bethhoron 
(Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §5).  Here  Judas  Maccabaeus 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor  was 
killed,  Nicanor  having  pitched  at  Bethhoron  (1  Macc. 
vii.  40,  45).  In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  mentioned 
as  near  Guphna. 

AD'BEEL  (^K2TIK;  Na/35ef}A;  Adheel;  ’Ay3- 
5e'i]\os,  Joseph. ; “ perhaps  ‘ miracle  of  God ,’  from 
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. miracle ,”  Gesen.  s.  u.),  a son  of  Ishmael 

(Gen.  xxv.  13  ; 1 Chr.  i.  29),  and  probably  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  Arab  tribe.  No  satisfactory  identifi- 
cation of  this  name  with  that  of  any  people  or  place 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographers,  or  by  the  Arabs 
themselves,  has  yet  been  discovered . The  latter  have 
lost  most  of  the  names  of  Ishmael’s  descendants  be- 
tween that  patriarch  and  ’AdnJn  (who  is  said  to  be 
of  the  21st  generation  before  Mohammad),  and  this 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  case  if  tribes,  or  places 
named  after  them,  existed  in  the  times  of  Arabian 
historians  or  relaters  of  traditions:  it  is  therefore 
unlikely  that  these  names  are  to  be  recovered  from 
the  works  of  native  authors.  But  some  they  have 
taken,  and  apparently  corrupted,  from  the  Bible; 
and  among  these  is  Adbeel,  written  (in  the  Mir-dt 

ez-Zeman)  [E.S.P.] 

AD'DAN  (j*7!^  ; ‘H8«i/,  LXX. ; ’AoA dp,  Apocr. 
Esdras  ; Adon,  Vulg.),  one  of  the  places  from  which 
some  of  the  captivity  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to  j 
Ji  daea  who  could  not  show  their  pedigree  as 
Israelites  (Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  the  parallel  lists  of 
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Nehemiah  (vii.  61)  and  Esdras  the  name  is  Addon 
and  Aalar.  [G.] 

AD'DAR  CHK ; A 8ip ; Addar),  son  of  Bela 
(1  Chr.  viii.  3),  called  Ard  in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

ADDER,  a venomous  serpent.  The  word  occurs 
five  times  in  the  text  of  the  A.  Y.  (see  infra ) of 
the  0.  T.  and  three  in  the  margin  as  synonymous 
with  cockatrice , viz.  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5. 
It  represents  four  different  Hebrew  words,  ’ Acshub, 
Pet  hen,  Tsiphdni,  and  Shephiphon. 

’ Acshub  (H-IE^DV),  occurs  only  in  Ps.  cxl.  3, 
and  seems  to  be  a compound  of  LJOJJ,  retror- 
sum  se  flexit , and  3py,  insidiatus  est,  words 
which  express  the  action  of  a serpent  lurking  in 
ambush  and  coiling  himself  up  to  strike.  The 
LXX.  render  the  word  by  da-rris,  and  are  followed 
by  St.  Paul  in  quoting  the  passage  at  Rom.  iii.  13, 
and  by  the  Yulgate. 

Pethen  is  expressed  by  adder  in  Ps.  lviii. 

4,  xci.  13,  but  elsewhere  by  asp.  It  is  derived 
from  an  unused  root  |H2,  validus  fuit,  and  per- 
haps is  related  to  contorsit.  From  Deut. 

xxxii.  33  and  Job  xx.  14,  16,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  a poisonous  snake.  It  was  also  deaf 
not  hearing  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  from 

which  we  infer  that  the  art  of  charming  serpents 
by  music  was  known  in  David’s  days.  Gesenius 
connects  the  word  with  the  Chaldee  }ri£), 

* * 7 

and  with  the  Syr.  but  not  with 

draco. 

Tsiphoni  ('JiyE)¥)  is  translated  adder  only  in 
Prov.  xxiii.  32,  where  the  LXX.  have  Kepdcrrrjs. 
In  the  three  passages  of  Isaiah  quoted  above,  and 
in  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is  rendered  cockatrice.  The 
root  is  yax,  of  which  Gesenius  gives  two  mean- 
ings, protrusit  and  sibilavit,  which  are  equally 
applicable  to  a serpent ; the  former  to  the  way  in 
which  it  strikes  its  prey,  the  latter  to  the  sound  it 
utters.  Tsiphoni  is  probably  the  serpent  called  by 
the  Greeks  j8a<rtAt<r/cJs,  and  by  the  Latins  regulus. 
The  passage  of  Jeremiah  above  quoted  implies  its 
fierce  nature,  and  the  translation  of  it  by  the  LXX. 
(8<peis  Oavarovuras ) its  deadly  poison.  From  Is. 
lix.  5,  we  gather  that  the  animal  was  oviparous ; 
from  xiv.  29,  that  it  was  not  identical  with 
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and  from  xi.  8 that  it  was  subterranean  in  habit. 

Shephiphon  (jb'SE?,  derived  from  serpsil ) 

occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlix.  17,  where  it  is  used  by 
Jacob  to  characterize  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Its  habit 
of  lurking  in  the  road,  and  biting  at  the  horses’ 
heels,  identifies  it  with  the  Coluber  Cerastes  of  Lin- 
naeus, a small  and  very  venomous  snake  found  in 
Egypt,  and  fully  described  and  figured  by  Bruce  in 
his  Abyssinian  travels  (vol.  v.  pp.  200-212,  Ed. 
Germ.).  The  LXX.  render  it  o<pis  i(p’  oSov  iynaQr/- 
fxevos  €7rl  rptjSov,  probably  connecting  the  word  with 
PJ-1E5L  See  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1381.  [W.  D.] 

AD'DI  (’A881,  Luke  iii.  28),  son  of  Cosam,  and 
father  of  Melchi,  in  our  Lord’s  genealogy ; the  third 
above  Salathiel.  The  etymology  and  Hebrew  form 
| of  the  name  are  doubtful,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the. 
LXX.,  but  it  probably  represents  the  Hebrew  'Ty, 
an  ornament , and  is  a short  form  of  Adiel,  or 
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Adaiaii.  The  latter  name  in  1 Chr.  vi.  41  (26  in 
Heb.  Bib.)  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  ’A Sat, 
which  is  very  close  to  Addi.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ADDON.  [Addan.] 

A'DER,  accurately  EDER  (“VI ; “'ESep ; 
Ileder,  name  of  a man  (1  Chr.  viii.  15). 

AD'IDA  (’ASiSd ; Joseph.  yA5SiSa ; Addus, 
Adiada),  a town  on  an  eminence  (Ant.  xiii.  6, 
§4)  overlooking  the  low  country  of  Judah  (’A.  eV 
t?7  2e(pr)Aa),  fortified  by  Simon  Maccabaeus  in  his 
wars  with  Tryphon  (1  Macc.  xii.  38,  xm.  13). 
Alexander  was  here  defeated  by  Aretas  (Ant.  xiii. 
15,  §2)  ; and  Vespasian  used  it  as  one  of  his  out- 
posts in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  iv.  9,  § 1). 
Probably  identical  with  Hadid  and  Adithaim 
(which  see).  [G.] 

A'DIEL  (bK^g;  TeStrjA,  ’AS rijA,  ’OSrijA  ; 
Adiel),  name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 
2.  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  3.  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

A'DIN  (JHjf;  ’ASStV,  ’AStV,  ’HSiV,  'HStV; 
Adin,  Adan ),  name  of  a man  (Ezr.  ii.  15,  viii.  6 ; 
Neh.  vii.  20,  x.  16). 

ADTNA  (fcO'HJ? ; 'Abivd  ; Adina ),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  xi.  42). 

AD'INO,  THE  EZNITE,  2 Sam.  xxiii.  8. 
See  Jashobeam. 

ADITHATM  (with  the  article,  D^Hyn),  a 

town  belonging  to  Judah,  lying  in  the  low  country 
(Shefelah),  and  named",  between  Sharaim  and  hag- 
Gederah,  in  Josh.  xv.  36  only.  It  is  entirely  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  At  a later  time  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  changed  to  Hadid a (Chadid)  and  Adida. 
For  the  dual  termination,  comp,  the  two  names 
occurring  in  the  same  verse;  also  Eglaim,  Horo- 
naim,  etc.  [G.] 

ADJURATION.  [Exorcism.] 

AD'LAI  Ohy;  ’ASAt ; Adli),  name  of  a man 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

AD'MAH  (HID'IK  ; ASc^td ; Adama),  one  of 

the  “ cities  of  the  plain,”  always  coupled  with 
Zeboim  (Gen.  x.  19  ; xiv.  2,  8;  Deut.  xxix.  23  ; 
Hos.  xi.  8).  It  had  a king  of  its  own. 

AD'MATHA  (XnDlN  ; Admathd),  one  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  (Esth.  i.  14). 

AD'NA  (fcO'iy ; ’ES^e  ; Edna),  name  of  a man 
(Ezn  x.  30). 

AD'NAH  (nriy;  vE8w,  VES vas Ednas), 
name  of  two  men.  T 1.  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).  2.  (2  Chr. 

xvii.  14). 

ADONI-BE'ZEK  (p?2PJ*lK,  lord  of  Bezek  ; 

; Adonibezec),  king  of  Bezek,  a city 
of  the  Canaanites.  [Bezek.]  This  chieftain  was 
vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  3-7), 
who  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes,  and  brought 
him  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  inflicted  the  same  cruelty  upon  70 
petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ADONT'KAM.  [Adonijah,  No.  3.] 

If  so,  it  is  an  instance  of  Ain  changing  to  Chet h 
(sec  Ges.  436). 
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ADONI  JAH  (fltflK,  my  Lord  w 

Jehovah;  ’A Sow'ias  ] Adonias).  1.  The  fouith 
son  of  David  by  Haggith,  born  at  Hebron,  while 
his  father  was  king  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 
After  the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Amnon, 
Chileab,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest  son ; 
and  when  his  father’s  strength  was  visibly  de- 
clining, put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
by  equipping  himself  in  royal  state,  with  chariots 
and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him,  in 
imitation  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1),  whom  he  also 
resembled  in  personal  beauty,  and  apparently  also  in 
character,  as  indeed  Josephus  says  (Ant.  vii.  14,  §4). 
For  this  reason  he  was  plainly  unfit  to  be  king,  and 
David  promised  Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solomon 
should  inherit  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there 
was  no  absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these 
Eastern  monarchies.  Solomon’s  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  best  of  David’s  counsellors,  the  illustrious 
prophet  Nathan ; Zadok,  the  descendant  of  Eleazar, 
and  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  priesthood ; Be- 
naiah,  the  captain  of  the  king’s  bodyguard ; together 
with  Shimei  and  Rei,  whom  Ewald  (Geschiclite,  iii. 
266)  conjectures  to  be  David’s  two  surviving  bro- 
thers, comparing  1 Chr.  ii.  13,  and  identifying 
>yDS2>  with  nyDS^  ( Shimmah . in  our  version),  and 
T”)  with  IT)  (our  Raddai).  From  1 K.  ii.  8,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  Shimei  of  2 Sam.  xvi.  5 could 
have  actively  espoused  Solomon’s  cause.  On  the 
side  of  Adonijah,  who  when  he  made  his  attempt 
on  the  kingdom  was  about  35  years  old  (2  Sam. 
v.  5),  were  Abiathar,  the  representative  of  Eli’s, 
i.  e.  the  junior  line  of  the  priesthood  (descended 
from  Ithamar,  Aaron’s  fourth  son),  and  Joab,  the 
famous  commander  of  David’s  army ; the  latter  of 
whom,  always  audacious  and  self-willed,  probably 
expected  to  find  more  congenial  elements  in  Ado- 
nijah’s  court  than  in  Solomon’s.  His  name  and 
influence  secured  a large  number  of  followers  among 
the  captains  of  the  royal  army  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  1 K.  i.  9 and  25) ; and  these, 
together  with  all  the  princes  except  Solomon,  were 
entertained  by  Adonijah  at  a great  sacrificial  feast 
held  “ by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogel.” 
The  meaning  of  the  stone  Zoheleth  is  very  doubtful, 
being  translated  rock  of  the  watch  tower  in  the 
Chaldee ; great  rock,  Syr.  and  Arab. ; and  explained 
“ rock  of  the  stream  of  water  ” by  R.  Kimchi.  En- 
rogel  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  as  a spring  on  the 
border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  S.  of  Jerusalem,  and 
may  be  the  same  as  that  afterwards  called  the  Well  of 
Job  or  Joab  (Ain  Ayub).  It  is  explained  spring  of 
the  fuller  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  treads  his  clothes  with  his  feet  (^JH  see 

Gesen.  s.  ■».);  but  comp.  Deut.  xi.10,  where  “ water- 
ing with  the  feet”  refers  to  machines  trodden  with 
the  foot,  and  such  possibly  the  spring  cf  Rogel 
supplied.  [Enrogel.]  A meeting  for  a religious 
purpose  would  be  held  near  a spring,  just  as  in 
later  times  sites  for  tt pocrevxai  were  chosen  by 
the  waterside  (Acts  xvi.  13). 

Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
apprised  David  of  these  proceedings,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that  Solomon  should  be  conducted 
on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn  procession  to  Gihon, 
a spring  on  the  W.  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30). 
[Gihon.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  proclaimed 
king  by  Zadok,  aud  joyfully  recognized  by  the  people. 
This  decisive  measure  struck  terror  into  the  opposite 
party,  and  Adonijah  fled  to  sanctuary,  but  was 
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pardoned  by  Solomon  on  condition  that  he  should  j 
“ shew  himself  a worthy  man,”  with  the  threat  that  | 
“ if  wickedness  were  found  in  him  he  should  die  ” j 
(i.  52). 

The  death  of  David  quickly  followed  on  these 
events;  and  Adonijah  begged  Bathsheba,  who  as 
“ king’s  mother”  would  now  have  special  dignity 
and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon’s  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  David  in  his  old  age  (1  K.  i.  3).  This  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a fresh  attempt  on  the 
throne  [Absalom  ; Abner]  ; and  therefore  Solomon 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  Benaiah,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  his  previous  pardon. 
Far  from  looking  upon  this  as  “ the  most  flagrant 
act  of  despotism  since  Doeg  massacred  the  priests 
at  Saul’s  command  ” (Newman,  Hebrew  Monarchy, 
ch.  iv.),  we  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of 
Solomon  in  sparing  Adonijah,  till  he  thus  again  re- 
vealed a treasonable  purpose,  stands  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
Eastern  sovereigns.  Any  one  of  these,  situated  like 
Solomon,  would  probably  have  secured  his  throne 
by  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death,  whereas  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  David’s  sons 
suffered  except  the  open  pretender  Adonijah,  though 
all  seem  to  have  opposed  Solomon’s  claims;  and  if 
his  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  severity,  we  must 
remember  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a thousand  years 
before  Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  us,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  altogether  to  realize  the  position 
of  an  Oriental  king  in  that  remote  age. 

2.  A Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  8). 

3.  One  of  the  Jewish  chiefs  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
*niah  (x.  16).  He  is  called  Adonikam  (Dp'O'li^  • 

AS uvLKa/x ; Adonicam)  in  Ezr.  ii.  13.  Comp. 
Ezr.  viii.  13 ; Nell.  vii.  18.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ADONIRAM  (DTOHtf  j 1 K.  iv.  6 ; by  an  un- 
usual contraction  Adoram,  2 Sam.  xx.  24, 

and  1 K.  12,18;  alsoHADORAM,  DS’"in,  2Chr.x.  18; 

AScouipd/u ; Adoniram,  Adurani ).  Chief  receiver 
of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx. 
24),  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  6)  and  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xii. 
18).  This  last  monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the 
tribute  from  the  rebellious  Israelites,  by  whom  he 
was  stoned  to  death.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ADONI-ZE'DEC  lord  of  justice ; 

ASwvijSe^K ; Adonisedec),  the  Amorite  king  of 
Jerusalem  who  organized  a league  with  four  other 
Amorite  princes  against  Joshua.  The  confederate 
kings  having  laid  siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua  marched 
to  the  relief  of  his  new  allies  and  put  the  be- 
siegers to  flight.  The  five  kings  took  refuge  in  a 
cave  at  Makkedah,  whence  they  were  taken  and 
slain,  their  bodies  hung  on  trees  and  then  buried 
in  the  place  of  their  concealment  (Josh.  x.  1-27). 
[Joshua.]  [R.  W.  B.] 

ADOPTION  (yloOeffia),  an  expression  meta-  ! 
phorically  used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  privileges  of  Christians  (Rom. 
viii.  15,  23  ; Gal.  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably 
alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which 
a person,  not  having  children  of  his  own,  might 
adopt  as  his  son  one  born  of  other  parents.  It  was 
a formal  act,  effected  either  by  the  process  named 
udrogatio,  when  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  in- 
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dependent  of  his  parent,  or  by  adoptio,  specifically 
so  called,  when  in  the  power  of  his  parent.  (See 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  art.  Adoptio.)  The 
effect  of  it  was  that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  sacra  privata  of  his  new  father, 
and  ranked  as  his  heir-at-law : while  the  father  on 
his  part  was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son, 
and  exercised  towards  him  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a father.  In  short  the  relationship  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  existed  between 
a natural  father  and  son.  The  selection  of  a person 
to  be  adopted  implied  a decided  preference  and  love 
on  the  part  of  the  adopter : and  St.  Paul  aptly  trans- 
fers the  well  known  feelings  and  customs  connected 
with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Chris- 
tianized Jew  or  Gentile.  The  Jews  themselves 
were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adoption: 
indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  affecting  the  inherit 
ance  of  property : the  instances  occasionally  ad 
duced  as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv.  3,'  xvi 
2,  xxx.  5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of  adoption 
proper.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ADO'RA  or  ADOR.  [Adoraim.] 

ADORATM  (DnnK  ; ’ABapai ; Aduram), 

a fortified  city  built  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9), 
in  Judaha  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  10,  § 1),  apparently  in  or 
near  the  Shefelah,  since,  although  omitted  from  the 
lists  in  Josh.  xv.  it  is  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  9,  §1, 
15,  §4;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §6,  i.  8,  §4)  almost  uniformly 
coupled  with  Mareshah,  which  was  certainly  situated 
there.  For  the  dual  termination  compare  Adi thaim, 
Gederothaim,  etc.  By  Josephus  it  is  given  as 
’'ASwpa,  ’AB&peos  ; and  in  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §5,  he  calls 
it  a “ city  of  Idumaea,”  under  which  name  were 
included,  in  the  later  times  of  .Jewish-  history,  the 
southern  parts  of  Judaea  itself  (Reland,  48  ; Robin- 
son, ii.  69).  Adoraim  is  probably  the  same  place 
with  *A Boepa  (1  Macc.  xiii.  20),  unless  that  be  Dor, 
on  the  sea-coast  below  Carmel.  Robinson  identifies 
it  with  Dura,  a “ large  village  ” on  a rising  ground 
west  of  Hebron  (ii.  215).  [G.] 

ADO'RAM.  [Adoniram.] 

ADORATION.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration,  bear  a great 
similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among  Oriental  na- 
tions. To  rise  up  and  suddenly  prostrate  the  body, 
was  the  most  simple  method  ; but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  prostration  was  conducted  in  a more  formal 
manner,  the  person  falling  upon  the  knee  and  then 
gradually  inclining  the  body,  until  the  forehead 
touched  the  ground.  The  various  expressions  in 
Hebrew  referring  to  this  custom  appear  to  have 

their  specific  meaning:  thus  {ttiitt w , LXX.) 

describes  the  sudden  fall;  {ic&fiirTw,  LXX.) 

bending  the  knee ; “Hp  (kutttcw,  LXX.)  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  and  body;  and  lastly  nnS^  (wpocr/ri/- 
veiv,  LXX.)  complete  prostration:  the  term  *DD  (Is. 
xliv.  15,  17,  19,  xlvi.  6)  was  introduced  at  a late 
period  as  appropriate  to  the  worship  paid  to  idols  by 
the  Babylonians  and  other  eastern  nations  (Dan.  iii. 
5,  6).  Such  prostration  was  usual  in  the  worship 

• Even  without  this  statement  of  Josephus,  it  is 
plain  that  “Judah  and  Benjamin,”  in  2 Chr.  xi.  10, 
is  a form  of  expression  for  the  new  kingdom,  and  that 
none  of  the  towns  named  are  necessarily  in  the  limits 
of  Benjamin  proper. 
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of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3 ; Ps.  xcv.  6)  ; but  it  was 
by  no  means  exclusively  used  for  that  purpose  ; it 
was  the  formal  mode  of  receiving  visitors  (Gen. 
xviii.  2),  of  doing  obeisance  to  one  of  superior 
station  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4),  and  of  showing  respect  to 
equals  (1  K.  ii.  19).  Occasionally  it  was  repeated 
three  times  (1  Sam.  xx.  41),  and  even  seven  times 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  3).  It  was  accompanied  by  such  acts 
as  a kiss  (Ex.  xviii.  7),  laying  hold  of  the  knees  or 
feet  of  the  person  to  whom  the  adoration  was  paid 
(Matt,  xxviii.  9),  and  kissing  the  ground  on  which 
he  stood  (Ps.  lxxii.  9 ; Mic.  vii.  17).  Similar  adora- 
tion was  paid  to  idols  (1  K.  xix.  18)  ; sometimes 
however  prostration  was  omitted,  and  the  act  con- 
sisted simply  in  kissing  the  hand  to  the  object  of 
reverence  (Job  xxxi.  27)  in  the  manner  practised 
by  the  Romans  (Plin.  xxviii.  5 : see  Diet,  of  Ant. 
art.  Adoratio),  in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (Hos. 
xiii.  2).  The  same  customs  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour’s  ministry,  as  appears  not  only  from 
the  numerous  occasions  on  which  they  were  put  in 
practice  towards  Himself,  but  also  from  the  parable 
of  the  unmerciful  servant  (Matt,  xviii.  26),  and  from 
Cornelius’s  reverence  to  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  25),  in 
which  case  it  was  objected  to  by  the  Apostle,  as  im- 
plying a higher  degree  of  superiority  than  he  was 
entitled  to,  especially  as  coming  from  a Roman  to 
whom  prostration  was  not  usual.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ADRAM'MELECH  ; ’ASpa/ze- 

Aex ; Adramelech).  1.  The  name  of  an  idol  wor- 
shipped by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria 
from  Sepharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  worshipped 
with  rites  resembling  those  of  Molech,  children  being 
burnt  in  his  honour.  In  Gesenius  (sub  voce)  the 
word  is  explained  to  mean  splendour  of  the  king, 
being  a contraction  of  Tj^£>n  “VIS.  But  Winer, 
quoting  Reland,  Be  vet.  lingua  Pers.  ix.  interprets 
the  lirst  part  of  the  word  to  mean  fire,  and  so  regards 
this  deity  as  the  Sun-god,  in  accordance  with  the 
astronomical  character  of  the  Chaldaean  and  Persian 
worship.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  also  regards  Adram- 
melech  as  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  and  Anam- 
MELECH,  who  is  mentioned  with  Adrammelech, 
as  a companion-god,  as  the  female  power  of  the  sun. 
(Rawlinson’s  Herodotus , i.  p.  611.) 

2.  Son  of  the  Assyrian  Icing  Sennacherib,  whom 
he  murdered  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Sha- 
rezer  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Assyrian  attack  on  Jerusalem.  The 
parricides  escaped  into  Armenia  (2  K.  xix.  36 ; 2 
Chr.  xxxii.  21  ; Is.  xxxvii.  37).  The  date  of  this 
event  was  B.c.  680.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (occasionally  Atramyt- 
tium  : and  some  cursive  MSS.  have  ’ At  payor  T)V(p, 
instead  of  ’A Spa/nvT'fivy  in  Acts  xxvii.  2),  a sea- 
port in  the  province  of  Asia  [Asia],  situated  in  the 
distinct  anciently  called  Aeolis,  and  also  Mysia  (see 
Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttium  gave,  and  still  gives 
its  name  to  a deep  gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to 
the  opening  of  which  is  the  island  of  Lesbos  [Mi- 
TYLENE].  St.  Paul  was  never  at  Adramyttium, 
except  perhaps  during  his  second  missionary 
journey,  on  his  way  from  Galatia  to  Troas  (Acts 
xvi.),  and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  except  as 
illustrating  his  voyage  from  Caesarea  in  a ship  be- 
longing to  this  place  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  The  reason 
is  given  in  what  follows,  viz.  that  the  centurion 
and  his  prisoners  would  thus  be  brought  to  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  and  therefore  some  distance  on  their 
way  towards  Rome,  to  places  where  some  other 
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ship  bound  for  the  west  would  probably  be  fouud. 
Ships  of  Adramyttium  must  have  been  frequent  on 
this  coast,  for  it  was  a place  of  considerable  traffic. 
It  lay  on  the  great  Roman  road  between  Assos, 
Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and  Perga- 
mus,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  on  the  other,  and  was 
connected  by  similar  roads  with  the  interior  of  the 
country.  According  to  tradition  Adramyttium  was 
a settlement  of  the  Lydians  in  the  time  of  Croesus : 
it  was  afterwards  an  Athenian  colony : under  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  it  became  a seaport  of  some 
consequence ; and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  Pliny 
mentions  it  as  a Roman  assize-town.  The  modern 
Adramyti  is  a poor  village,  but  it  is  still  a place  of 
some  trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  is  described  in  the 
travels  of  Pococke,  Turner,  and  Fellows.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  mistaken  opinion 
of  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  others,  that  Hadrume- 
tum  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  meant  in  this  passage 
of  the  Acts.  [J.  S.  H.] 

A'DRIA,  more  properly  A'DRLAS  (6  ’Atipias). 
It  is  important  to  fix  the  meaning  of  this  word  as 
used  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria,  near  the  Po  ; 
and  at  first  it  denoted  that  part  of  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice which  is  in  that  neighbourhood.  Afterwards 
the  signification  of  the  name  was  extended,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf.  Subsequently 
it  obtained  a much  wider  extension,  and  in  the 
apostolic  age  denoted  that  natural  division  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Humboldt  names  the  Syrtic 
basin  (see  Acts  xxvii.  17),  and  which  had  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa  for  its 
boundaries.  This  definition  is  explicitly  given  by 
almost  a contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  the  geographer 
Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writers  state  that 
Malta  divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  Aegean  from 
the  Adriatic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which  Josephus 
started  for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  voy- 
age, foundered  in  Adrias  (Life,  3),  and  there  he 
was  picked  up  by  a ship  from  Cyrene  and  taken  to 
Puteoli  (see  Acts  xxviii.  13).  It  is  through  igno- 
rance of  these  facts,  or  through  the  want  of  attend- 
ing to  them,  that  writers  have  drawn  an  argument 
from  this  geographical  term  in  favour  of  the  false 
view  which  places  the  Apostle’s  shipwreck  in  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.  [Melita.]  (Smith’s  Voy.  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  Biss,  on  the  Island  Me- 
lita.) [J.  S.  H.] 

A'DRIEL  ’ASpt^A;  Hadriel),  a 

son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite,  to  whom  Saul  gave 
his  daughter  Merab,  although  he  had  previously  pro- 
mised her  to  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19).  His  five  sons 
were  amongst  the  seven  descendants  of  Saul  whom 
David  surrendered  to  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9) 
in  satisfaction  for  the  endeavours  of  Saul  to  extirpate 
them,  although  the  Israelites  had  originally  made  a 
league  with  them  (Josh.  ix.  15).  In  2 Sam.  xxi. 
they  are  called  the  sons  of  Michal;  but  as  Miclial 
had  no  children  (2  Sam.  vi.  23),  the  A.  V.  in  order 
to  surmount  the  difficulty,  erroneously  translates 

,TJ^  “ bi’ought  up”  instead  of  “bare.”  This 
accords  with  the  opinion  of  the  Targum  and  Jewish 
authorities.  The  margin  also  gives  “ the  sister  ol 
Michal”  for  “ Michal.”  Probably  the  error  is  due 
to  some  early  transcriber.  [R.  W.  B.j 
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'’leSrijAj ; ix.  12  (’ASifa),  the  ornament  of  God), 
Tob.  i.  1.  [B.  F-  W.] 

ADUL'LAM,  Apocr.  Odollam,  (D|*$,  ’05 oA- 
Xap.),  a city  of  Judah  in  the  lowland  of  the  Shefelah, 
Josh.  xv.  35  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  “ Judah  went 
down,”  and  Micah  i.  15,  where  it  is  named  with 
Mareshah  and  Achzib)  ; the  seat  of  a Canaanite 
king  (Josh.  xii.  15),  and  evidently  a place  of  great 
antiquity  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  Fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7),  one  of  the  towns  re- 
occupied by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Ba- 
bylon (Neh.  xi.  30),  and  still  a city  (’O.  7rdAts) 
in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Macc.  xii.  38). 

The  site  of  Adullam  has  not  yet  been  identified, 
but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passages  quoted 
above  in  proximity  with  other  known  towns  of  the 
Shefelah,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  near  Deir  Dubban, 

5 or  6 miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  (By  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  apparently  by  the  LXX.  it  is  con- 
founded with  Eglon  : see  that  name.)  The  limestone 
cliffs  of  the  whole  of  that  locality  are  pierced  with 
extensive  excavations  (Robinson,  ii.  23,  51-53),  some 
one  of  which  is  possibly  the  “ cave  of  Adullam,” 
the  refuge  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ; 2 Sam.  xxiii. 
13  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  15  ; Stanley,  S.  and  P.  259). 
Monastic  tradition  places  the  cave  at  Khureitun,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Wady  Urtas,  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  i.  481).  [G.] 

ADULTERY.  The  parties  to  this  crime  were 
a married  woman  and  a man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band. The  toleration  of  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  to  make  criminal  a similar 
. offence  committed  by  a married  man  with  a woman 
not  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  is  noticeable  from  the  history  of 
Abraham,  who  fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  be  se- 
duced from  him,  but  that  he  may  be  killed  for  her 
sake,  and  especially  from  the  scruples  ascribed  to 
Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  xii.,  xx.).  The  wo- 
man’s punishment  was,  as  commonly  amongst  east- 
ern nations,  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  as  in 
the  case  of  Tamar’s  unchastity,  death  by  fire 
(xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  both  the 
guilty  parties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied  as  well 
to  the  betrothed  as  to  the  married  woman,  provided 
she  were  free  (Deut.  xxii.  22-24).  A bondwoman 
so  offending  was  to  be  scourged,  and  the  man  was 
to  make  a trespass  offering  (Lev.  xix.  20-22). 

The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  confusion 
by  the  doubtful  offspring  caused  by  this  crime,  and 
tiffs  secured  popular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  mo- 
rality until  a far  advanced  stage  of  corruption  was 
reached.  Yet  from  stoning  being  made  the  penalty 
we  may  suppose  that  the  exclusion  of  private  revenge 
was  intended.  It  is  probable  that,  when  that  ter- 
ritorial basis  of  polity  passed  away — as  it  did  after 
the  captivity — and  when,  owing  to  Gentile  example, 
the  marriage  tie  became  a looser  bond  of  union, 
public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery  changed,  and 
the  penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or  never  inflicted. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  woman  brought  under  our 
Lord’s  notice  (John  viii.),  it  is  likely  that  no  one 
then  thought  of  stoning  her  in  fact,  but  there  re- 
mained the  written  law  ready  for  the  purpose-  of 
the  caviller.  It  is  likely  also  that  a divorce  in 
which  the  adulteress  lost  her  dower  and  rights  of 
maintenance,  &c.  (Gemara  Chethuboth,  cap.  vii.  6), 
was  the  usual  remedy  suggested  by  a wish  to 
avoid  scandal  and  the  excitement  of  commiseration 
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for  crime.  The  word  TrapafieiypaTiacu  (Matt.  i. 
19),  probably  means  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
local  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the  usual  course,  but 
which  Joseph  did  not  propose  to  take,  preferring 
repudiation  (Buxtorf,  de  Spons.  et  Divort.  iff.  1-4), 
because  that  could  be  managed  privately  ( [AaOpa ). 

Concerning  the  famous  trial  by  the  waters  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  11-29),  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  a husband  was  in  case  of  certain  facts 
bound  to  adopt  it.  The  more  likely  view  is,  that 
it  was  meant  as  a relief  to  the  vehemence  of  impla- 
cable jealousy  to  which  Orientals  appear  prone,  but 
which  was  not  consistent  with  the  laxity  of  the 
nuptial  tie  prevalent  in  the  period  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave 
room  for  a more  intense  feeling,  and  in  that  in- 
tensity probably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which 
no  doubt  Moses  found  prevailing  and  deeply  seated ; 
and  which  is  said  to  be  paralleled  by  a form  of 
ordeal  called  the  “red  water”  in  Western  Africa 
(Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  The  forms  of  Hebrew  jus- 
tice all  tended  to  limit  the  application  of  this  test. 
1.  By  prescribing  certain  facts  presumptive  of 
guilt,  to  be  established  on  oath  by  two  witnesses, 
or  a preponderating  but  not  conclusive  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  the  woman’s  adultery.  2.  By  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof  of  those 
presumptive  facts  difficult  (Sotah,  vi.  2-5).  3.  By 

exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women  (all  indeed, 
except  a pure  Israelitess  manned  to  a pure  Israelite, 
and  some  even  of  them)  from  the  liability.  4.  By 
providing  that  the  trial  could  only  be  before  the 
great  Sanhedrim  (Sotah,  i.  4).  5.  By  investing  it 

with  a ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and  intimi- 
dating, yet  which  still  harmonised  with  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v. ; but 
6.  Above  all,  by  the  conventional  and  even  mer- 
cenary light  in  which  the  nuptial  contract  was 
latterly  regarded. 

When  adultery  ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt 
it  did,  and  divorce  became  a matter  of  mere  conve- 
nience, it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  trial 
was  continued.  And  when  adultery  became  common, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  confess,  it  would  have  been 
impious  to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  supposed. 
If  ever  the  Sanhedrim  were  driven  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt  every 
effort  was  used,  nay,  was  prescribed  (Sotah,  i.  5,  6) 
to  overawe  the  culprit  and  induce  confession.  Nay, 
even  if  she  submitted  to  the  trial  and  was  really 
guilty,  some  rabbis  held  that  the  effect  on  her 
might  be  suspended  for  years  through  the  merit  of 
some  good  deed  (Sotah,  iii.  4-6).  Besides,  how- 
ever, the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the  man  was 
likely  to  feel  the  public  exposui  e of  his  suspicions 
odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce  was  a ready  and 
quiet  remedy ; and  the  only  question  was,  whether 
the  divorce  should  carry  the  dowry,  and  the  pro- 
perty which  she  had  brought ; which  was  decided 
by  the  slight  or  grave  character  of  the  suspicions 
against  her  (Sotah,  Vi.  1,  Gemara  Chethuboth, 
vii.  6 ; Ugol.  Uxor  Hcb.  c.  vii.).  If  the  husband 
were  incapable  through  derangement,  imprison- 
ment, &c.,  of  acting  on  his  own  behalf  in  the  matter, 
the  Sanhedrim  proceeded  in  his  name  as  concerned 
the  dowry,  but  notv  as  concerned  the  trial  by  the 
water  of  jealousy  (Sotah,  iv.  6).  [H.  H.] 

ADUM'MIM,  “ THE  GOING  up  to  ” or  “ of  ” 
(ti'lp'liS  ; TrpSapacris  ’ASap/Mv ; ascensio  or 

ascensus  Adummim)  = the  “ pass  of  the  red;”  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Benjamin,  h 
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rising  ground  or  pass  “ over  against  Gilgal,”  and 
“ on  the  south  side  ot‘  the  ‘ torrent  ’ ” (Josh.  xv.  7. 
xviii.  17),  which  is  the  position  still  occupied  by 
the  road  leading  up  from  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
valley  to  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  558  a),  on  the  south 
face  of  the  gorge  of  the  Wady  Kelt.  Jerome  ( Onom . 
Adommiri)  ascribes  the  name  to  the  blood  shed  there 
by  the  robbers  who  infested  the  pass  in  his  day,  as 
they  still  (Stanley,  314,  424;  Martineau,  481; 
Stewart)  continue  to  infest  it,  as  they  did  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  order  of  Knights  Templars 
arose  out  of  an  association  for  the  guarding  of  this 
road,  and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
of  whose  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  this  is 
the  scene.  But  the  name  is  doubtless  of  a date 
and  significance  far  more  remote,  and  is  probably 
derived  from  some  tribe  of  “ red  men  ” of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  (Stanley,  424, 
note).  The  suggestion  of  Keil  that  it  refers  to  the 
“ rothlichen  Farbe  des  Felsen,”  is  the  conjecture  of  a 
man  who  has  never  been  on  the  spot,  the  whole  pass 
being  of  the  whitest  limestone.  [G.] 

AEDI'AS  (’A iSlas ; Helms'),  1 Esdr.  ix.  27. 
Probably  a corruption  of  Eliah. 

AE'GYPT.  [Egypt.] 

AENEAS  (Alueas ; Aeneas ),  a paralytic  at 
Lydda,  healed  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  ix.  33,  34). 

AE'NON  (A lv(S)v\  Aennon),  a place  “ near  to 
Salim,”  at  which  John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It 
was  evidently  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22, 
with  26,  and  with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a Greek 
version  of  the  Chaldee  = “ springs.”  Aenon  is 
given  in  the  Onomasticon  as  8 miles  south  of  Scytho- 
polis,  “ juxta  Salem  et  Jordanem.”  Dr.  Robinson’s 
most  careful  search,  on  his  second  visit,  however, 
failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  either  name  or  remains 
in  that  locality  (iii.  333).  But  a Salim  has  been  found 
by  him  to  the  east  of  and  close  to  Nabulus , where 
there  are  two  very  copious  springs  (ii.  279  ; iii.  298). 
This  position  agrees  with  the  requirements  of  Gen. 
xxxiii.  18.  [Salem.]  In  favour  of  its  distance 
from  the  Jordan  is  the  consideration  that,  if  close 
by  the  river,  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  “ much  water  ” there. 

The  latest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Barclay 
(T858),  reports  the  discovery  of  Aenon  at  Wady 
Farah,  a secluded  valley  about  5 miles  to  the  N.E. 
of  Jerusalem,  running  into  the  great  Wady  Fowar 
immediately  above  Jericho.  The  grounds  of  this 
novel  identification  are  the  very  copious  springs  and 
pools  in  which  W.  Farah  abounds,  and  also  the  pre- 
sence of  the  name  Selam  or  Seleim,  the  appellation  of 
another  Wady  close  by.  But  it  requires  more  exami- 
nation than  it  has  yet  received.  (Barclay,  City  of  the 
Great  King,  558-570.)  See  the  curious  speculations 
of  Lightfoot  ( Cent . Chorog.  1,  2,  3,  4).  [G.] 

AERA.  [Chronology.] 

AETHIO'PIA.  [Ethiopia.] 

AFFINITY.  [Marriage.] 

AG' ABA  (’A /c/ca/3a;  Aggab ),  1 Esdr.  v.  20. 
[Hagab.] 

AG'ABTJS  (fAyafi os),  a Christian  prophet  in 
the  apostolic  age,  mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  28  and 

* Robinson’s  words,  “ On  the  south  side 

above,”  are  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  the  Maaleh-Adummim  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him. 
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xxi.  10.  The  same  person  must  be  meant  in 
both  places  ; for  not  only  the  name,  but  the  office 
(irpo(p'f]TT)s)  and  residence  (airb  t ys  TouSoios),  are 
the  same  in  both  instances.  He  pre  lifted  (Acts  xi. 
28)  that  a famine  would  take  place  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  ‘‘throughout  all  the  world”  (e</>5  e6\gv 
olKovyevriv).  This  expression  may  take  a nar- 
rower or  a wider  sense,  either  of  which  confirms 
the  prediction.  As  Greek  and  Roman  writers  used 
7]  ohcov/j.ev »j  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  world,  so 
a Jewish  writer  could  use  it  naturally  of  the  Jewish 
world  or  Palestine.  Ancient  writers  give  no  account 
of  any  universal  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
but  they  speak  of  several  local  famines  which  were 
severe  in  particular  countries.  Josephus  (Ant.  xx. 
2,  §6 ; ib.  5,  §2)  mentions  one  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  Judaea,  and  swept  away  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a Jewish 
proselyte  who  was  then  at  Jerusalem,  imported 
provisions  from  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  which  she  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  to  save  them  from 
starvation.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  famine 
to  which  Agabus  refers  in  Acts  xi.  28.  The  chro- 
nology admits  of  this  supposition.  According  to 
Josephus,  the  famine  which  he  describes  took  place 
when  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  were 
procurators  ; i.  e.  as  Lardner  suggests,  it  may  have 
begun  about  the  close  of  A.D.  44,  and  lasted  three 
or  four  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into  Judaea  on  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  which  occurred  in  August  of  the 
year  A.D.  44.  If  we  attach  the  wider  sense  to 
oiKOVfMeugv,  the  prediction  may  import  that  a 
famine  should  take  place  throughout  the  Roman 
empire  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (the  year  is 
not  specified),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail  in  all 
parts  at  the  same  time.  We  find  mention  of  three 
other  famines  during  the  reign  of  Claudius : one 
in  Greece  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  79),  and  two  in  Rome 
(Dion.  Cass.  lx.  11 ; Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43). 

The  name  Agabus  is  variously  derived : by 
Drusius,  from  a locust ; by  Grotius,  from 

3 ML  he  loved:  which  latter  Witsius  and  Wolf  also 
adopt.  See  the  Curae  Philologicae  of  the  latter,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1167.  Winer  refers  to  a dissertation  by  M. 
Walch,  De  Agabo  vate,  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Act.  Ap. 

ii.  131  ff.  There  is  an  extended  notice  of  the  in- 
cidents in  which  he  appears  in  Baumgarten,  Apostel- 
geschichte,  i.  pp.270  ff.  and  ii.  pp.l  13  f. 

A'GAG  from  an  Arabic  root  “ to  burn,” 
Gesen. ; ’Aydy  and  Twy ; Agag),  possibly  the  title 
of  the  kings  of  Amalek,  like  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  One 
king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Hum.  xxiv.  7, 
and  another  in  1 Sam.  xv.  8,  9,  20,  32.  The  latter 
was  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  whom  Saul  spared 
together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil,  although  it  was 
the  well-known  will  of  Jehovah  that  the  Amalekites 
should  be  extirpated  (Ex.  xvii.  14;  Deut.  xxv.  17). 
For  this  act  of  disobedience  Samuel  was  commissioned 
to  declare  to  Saul  his  rejection,  and  he  himself  sent 
for  Agag  and  cut  him  in  pieces.  [Samuel.1 

Haman  is  called  the  Agagite  in  Esther"  (Bou* 
7atos,iii.  1 , 10,  viii.  3,5).  The  Jews  consider  Haman 
a descendant  of  Agag,  the  Amalekite,  and  hence  ac- 
count for  the  hatred  with  which  he  pursued  their  race 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6,  §5 ; Targ.  Esth.).  [R.  W.  B.] 
AGAGI'TE.  [Agag.] 

A'GAR.  [Hagar.] 

AGARE'NES  ( viol  ^ Ay  ap  • filii  Agar),  Bar. 

iii.  23.  [Hagar.] 


AGATE 

A GATE,  a precious  stone.  The  word  occurs  in 
Jhe  A.  V.  twice  as  the  representative  of  the  Heb. 
Kadkod,  and  twice  as  that  of  Shebu.  The  derivation 
of  Kadkod  (131?)  from  113,  ignem  excussit , 
scintillavit,  implies  the  bright  and  sparkling  charac- 
ter of  the  stone.  From  Is.  liv.  12  we  might  infer 
that  it  was  partially  transparent,  and  from  Ez. 
xxvii.  16,  that  it  was  imported  from  Syria  to  Tyre. 
In  the  former  passage  the  LXX.  render  it  ’iaanis, 
and  the  Vulgate  iaspis  ; but  in  the  latter  both  ver- 
sions keep  the  Hebrew  word.  Gesenius  supposes  it 
to  be  the  ruby  or  carbuncle.  Shebh  occurs 

in  Ex.  xxvii.  19  and  xxxix.  12.  It  is  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  axar-gs,  and  in  the  Vulg.  achates,  and 
may  perhaps  be  the  agate,  though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  indicate  the  origin. 
It  is  usually  derived  from  captivum  fecit, 

but  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  proper 
name,  from  whence  the  merchants  brought 

t : 

all  precious  stones  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Comp. 
Braun,  de  Vest.  Sac.  Inst.  Heb.  ii.  15).  The  agate 
was  the  second  stone  on  the  third  row  of  the  breast- 
plate of  the  High-priest.  It  is  a semipellucid  un- 
crystallised variety  of  quartz,  found  in  parallel  or 
concentric  layers  of  various  colours,  and  presenting 
different  tints  in  the  same  specimen.  [W.  D.] 

AGE,  OLE.  In  early  stages  of  civilization, 
when  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and  conse- 
quently its  special  honours.  The  Spartans,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Romans  were  particular  in  show- 
ing respect  to  the  aged,  and  the  Egyptians  had  a 
regulation  which  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  Bible 
(Herod,  ii.  80;  Lev.  xix.  32).  Under  a patriarchal 
form  of  government  such  a feeling  was  still  more 
deeply  implanted.  A further  motive  was  su- 
peradded  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  was  taught 
to  consider  old  age  as  a reward  for  piety,  and  a 
signal  token  of  God’s  favour.  For  these  reasons 
the  aged  occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  social 
and  political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private  life 
they  were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of  know- 
ledge (Job  xv.  10) : the  young  were  ordered  to  rise 
up  in  their  presence  (Lev.  xix.  32)  : they  allowed 
them  to  give  their  opinion  first  (Job  xxxii.  4)  : they 
were  taught  to  regard  grey  hairs  as  a “ crown  of 
glory  ” and  as  the  “ beauty  of  old  men  ” (Prov. 
xvi.  31,  xx.  29).  The  attainment  of  old  age  was 
regarded  as  a special  blessing  (Job  v.  26),  not  only 
on  account  of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  life  to  the 
individual,  but  also  because  it  indicated  peaceful 
and  prosperous  times  (Zech.  viii.  4;  1 Mac.  xiv.  9 ; 
Is.  lxv.  20).  In  public  affairs  age  earned  weight 
with  it,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  the  state : it 
formed  under  Moses  the  main  qualification  of  those 
who  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  all 
matters  of  difficulty  and  deliberation.  The  old  men 
or  Elders  thus  became  a class,  and  the  title  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of  age,  and  was 
used  in  an  official  sense,  like  Patres,  Senatores,  and 
other  similar  terms.  [Elders.]  Still  it  would  be 
but  natural  that  such  an  office  was  generally  held 
br  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xii.  8).  [W.  L.  B.) 

AG'EE  (K3K  ; VA era,  Ayod ; Age),  name  of  a 
man  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 

AGGE'US  CAyycuos-,  Aggaeus).  [Haggai.  | 

AGRICULTURE.  This,  though  prominent 
in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam,  Cain, 
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and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs  ; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  12,xxxvii.  7),  in  whose  time, 
probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley 
(xiii.  10),  there  was  little  regular  culture  in  Ca- 
naan. Thus  Gerar  and  Shechem  seem  to  have  been 
cities  where  pastoral  wealth  predominated.  The 
herdmen  strove  with  Isaac  about  his  wells ; about 
his  crop  there  was  no  contention  (xx.  14,  xxxiv 
28).  In  Joshua’s  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of 
the  ‘ Eshcol’  (Numb.  xiii.  23-4),  Canaan  was  found 
in  a much  more  advanced  agricultural  state  than 
Jacob  had  left  it  in  (I)eut.  viii.  8),  resulting  pro- 
bably from  the  severe  experience  of  famines,  and 
the  example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people  were 
thus  led.  The  pastoral  life  was  the  means  of  keep- 
ing the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a family,  distinct 
from  mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially 
whilst  in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into  a nation, 
they  conquered  their  future  seats,  agriculture  sup- 
plied a similar  check  on  the  foreign  intercourse  and 
speedy  demoralisation,  especially  as  regards  idolatry, 
which  commerce  would  have  caused.  Thus  agri- 
culture became  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  common- 
wealth (Michaelis,  xxxvii.-xli.).  It  tended  to  check 
also  the  freebooting  and  nomad  life,  and  made  a 
numerous  offspring  profitable,  as  it  was  already 
honourable  by  natural  sentiment  and  by  law. 
Thus,  too,  it  indirectly  discouraged  slavery,  or, 
where  it  existed,  made  the  slave  somewhat  like 
a son,  though  it  made  the  son  also  somewhat  of 
a slave.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  inalienable 
character  of  inheritances,  it  gave  each  man  and  each 
family  a stake  in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a hardy 
patriotism.  “The  land  is  Mine”  (Lev.  xxv.  23) 
was  a dictum  which  made  agriculture  likewise  the 
basis  of  the  theocratic  relation.  Thus  every  family 
felt  its  own  life  -with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its 
divine  tenure  which  it  was  to  guard  from  alienation. 
The  prohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year 
formed,  under  this  aspect,  a kind  of  rent  reserved 
by  the  Divine  Owner.  Landmarks  were  deemed 
sacred  (Deut.  xix.  14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the 
heritage  was  ensured  by  its  reversion  to  the  cwner 
in  the  year  of  jubilee;  so  that  only  so  many  years 
of  occupancy  could  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16,23-35). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt 
of  such  restrictions  by  wealthy  grandees  who  sought 
to  “ add  field  to  field,”  erasing  families  and  depopu- 
lating districts. 

A change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by 
increase  of  population  and  the  clearance  of  trees, 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  period  of  the 
N.  T.  A further  change  caused  by  the  decresss 
of  skilled  agricultural  labour,  e.  g.  in  irrigation 
and  terrace-making,  has  since  ensued.  Net  only 
thrs,  but  the  gr  eat  variety  of  elevation  and  local 
character  in  so  small  a compass  of  country  neces- 
sitates a partial  arrd  guarded  application  of  gener  al 
remarks  (Robinson,  i.  507,  553,  554,  iii.  595; 
Stanley,  S.  Sf  P.  119,  124-6).  Yet  wherever 
industry  is  secure,  the  soil  still  asserts  its  old 
fertility.  The  Hauran  (Peraea)  is  as  fertile  as 
Damascus,  and  its  bread  enjoys  the  highest  repu- 
tation. The  black  arrd  fat,  but  light,  soil  about 
Gaza  is  said  to  hold  so  much  moisture  as  to  be 
very  fertile  with  little  rain.  Here,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beyrut , is  a vast  olive-ground, 
and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore  is  said  to  be  fertile 
if  watered . The  Israelites  probably  found  in  Canaan 
a fair  proportion  of  woodland,  which  their  neces- 
sities, owing  to  the  discouragement  of  commerce, 
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must  have  led  them  to  reduce  (Josh.  xvii.  18). 
But  even  in  early  times  timber  seems  to  have 
been  far  less  used  for  building  material  than  among 
western  nations ; the  Israelites  were  not  skilful 
hewers,  and  imported  both  the  timber  and  the 
workmen  (1  K.  v.  6,  8).  No  store  of  wood-fuel 
seems  to  have  been  kept ; ovens  were  heated  with 
such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Ez.  iv.  12, 15  ; Mai. 
iv.  13) ; and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice  on  an  emer- 
gency, some,  as  we  should  think,  unusual  source  of 
supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood  (1  Sam. 
vi.  14 ; 2 Sam.  xxiv.  22  ; IK.  xix.  21 ; comp.  Gen. 
xxii.  3,  6,  7).  All  this  indicates  a non-abundance 
of  timber. 

Its  plenty  of  water  from  natural  sources  made 
Canaan  a contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  7, 
xi.  8-12).  Nor  was  the  peculiar  Egyptian  method 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10  unknown,  though  less 
prevalent  in  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square  shallow 
beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by  a raised 
border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was 
then  turned  from  one  square  to  another  by  pushing 
aside  the  mud  to  open  one  and  close  the  next  with 
the  foot.  A very  similar  method  is  apparently  de- 
scribed by  Robinson  as  used,  especially  for  garden 
vegetables,  in  Palestine.  There  irrigation  (including 
under  the  term  all  appliances  for  making  the  water 
available)  was  as  essential  as  drainage  in  our  region ; 
and  for  this  the  large  extent  of  rocky  surface,  easily 
excavated  for  cisterns  and  ducts,  was  most  useful. 
Even  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  watered  not  by  canals 
from  the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies  below  the  land, 
but  by  rills  converging  from  the  mountains.  In  these 
features  of  the  country  lay  its  expansive  resources 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a multiplying  population.  The 
lightness  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  plains  set 
free  an  abundance  of  hands  for  the  task  of  terracing 
and  watering;  and  the  result  gave  the  highest 
stimulus  to  industry. 

The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  are  wheat 
and  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and  millet  (?).  Of 
the  two  former,  together  with  the  vine,  olive,  and 
fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the  plough  and  the  harrow, 
mention  is  found  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxi.  40 ; 
xv.  33  ; xxiv.  6 ; xxix.  9 ; xxxix.  10).  Two  kinds 
of  cummin  (the  black  variety  called  “ fitches,”  Is. 
xxviii.  27),  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans  and 
lentiles,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  produce. 
To  these,  later  writers  add  a great  variety  of  garden 
plants,  e.g.,  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce,  endive, 
leek,  garlic,  onion,  melon,  cucumber,  cabbage,  &c. 
{Mishna,  Celaim.  1.  1,  2).  The  produce  which 
formed  Jacob’s  present  was  of  such  kinds  as  would 
keep,  and  had  kept  during  the  famine  (Gen.  xliii.  11). 

The  Jewish  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the  three  great 
festivals,  turned  on  the  seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and 
fully-gathered  produce.  Hence,  if  the  season  was 
backward,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a non- 
astronomical  reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly 
retained  long  after  mental  progress  and  foreign 
intercourse  placed  a correct  calendar  within  their 
power ; so  that  notice  of  a Veadar , i.  e.,  second 
or  intercalated  Adar,  on  account  of  the  lambs  being 
not  yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the  barley  not  forward 
enough  for  the  Abib  (green  sheaf),  was  sent  to  the 
Jews  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  (Ugol.  de  Re  Rust.  v. 
22)  early  in  the  season. 

The  year  ordinarily  consisting  of  12  months 
was  divided  into  6 agricultural  periods  as  follows 
(Tosaphta  Taanith , ch.  1) : — I 
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I.  Sowing  Time. 

■'  beginning  about' 

Tisri,  latter  half-!  autumnal 
I equinox 

Marchesvan 

Kasleu,  former  half  

II.  UNKirE  Time. 

Kasleu,  latter  half. 

Tebeth. 

Shebath,  former  half. 

III.  Cold  Season. 

Shebath,  latter  half 

Adar  

[Veadar]  . . . . 

N isan,  former  half 

IV.  Harvest  Time. 

{Beginning  about 
vernal  equinox. 
Barley  green. 
Passover. 

Ijar. 

Sivan,  former  half  |Wheat^ripe. 

V.  Summer. 

Si  ran,  latter  half 
Tamuz. 

Ab,  former  half. 

VI.  Sultry  Season. 

Ab,  latter  half. 

Elul. 

Tisri,  former  half Ingathering  of  fruits. 

Thus  the  6 months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisan 
were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  rest  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 
Rain  was  commonly  expected  soon  after  the 
autumnal  equinox  or  mid  Tisri;  and  if  by  the. 
first  of  Kasleu  none  had  fallen,  a fast  was  pro- 
claimed ( Mishna , Taanith , ch.  1).  The  common 
scriptural  expressions  of  the  “ early  ” and  the 
“latter  rain”  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Hos. 
vi.  3 ; Zech.  x.  1 ; Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  con- 
firmed by  modern  experience,  the  season  of  rains 
being  unbroken  (Robinson,  i.  41,429;  iii.  96), 
though  perhaps  the  tall  is  more  strongly  marked 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  The  conster- 
nation caused  by  the  failure  of  the  former  rain 
is  depicted  in  Joel  i.  ii. ; and  that  piophet  seems 
to  promise  that  and  the  latter  rain  together  “ in 
the  first  month,”  i.e.  Nisan  (ii.  23).  The  ancient 
Hebrews  had  little  notion  of.  green  or  root-crops 
grown  for  fodder,  nor  was  the  long  summer  drought 
suitable  for  them.  Barley  supplied  food  both  to 
man  and  beast,  and  the  plant,  called  in  Ez.  iv.  9, 
“ Millet,”  jm,  holcus  dochna,  Linn.  (Gesenius), 
was  grazed  while  green,  and  its  ripe  grain  made 
into  bread.  In  the  later  period  of  more  advanced 
irrigation  the  jnbn,  “ Fenugreek,”  occurs,  also  the 
Dm?,  a clover,  apparently,  given  cut  ( Peak . v.  5). 
Mowing  (Tj3,  Am.  vi.  1 ; Ps.  lxxii.  6)  and  hay- 
making were  familiar  processes,  but  the  latter  had 
no  express  word,  “VVn  standing  both  for  grass  and 

hay,  a token  of  a hot  climate,  where  the  grass  may 
become  hay  as  it  stands. 

The  produce  of  the  land,  besides  fruit  from  trees, 
was  technically  distinguished  as  rtfrOin,  including 
apparently  all  cereal  plants,  ni'JDp  ( quicquid  in 
siliquis  nascitur,  Buxt.  Lex.),  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  legumen,  and  D'JIJHT  or 
semina  hortensia  (since  the  former  word  alone  w;us 
used  also  generically  for  all  seed,  including  all  else 
which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which  purpose  the 


Early  rain  due. 


/Latter  rain  due. 
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distinction  seems  to  have  existed.  The  plough 
probably  was  like  the  Egyptian,  and  the  process  of 
ploughing  mostly  very  light,  like  that  called 
•jcarificatio  by  the  Romans  (“  Syria  tenui  sulco 
arat,”  Plin.  xviii.  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen  mostly 
sufficing  to  draw  it.  Such  is  still  used  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  acompanying 
drawing : a is  the  pole  to  which  the  cross  beam 
with  yokes,  b,  is  attached ; c,  the  share ; d,  the 
handle;  e represents  three  modes  of  arming  the 
share,  and  / is  a goad  with  a scraper  at  the  other 


Fig.  1. — Plough,  &c.  as  still  used  in  Asia  Minor.— (From  Fellows’s 
Asia  Minor.) 


end,  probably  for  cleansing  the  share.  Mountains 
and  steep  places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  5 ; Maimon.  ad 


Mishn.  vi.  2;  Robinson,  iii.  595,  602-3).  The 
breaking  up  of  new  land  was  performed  as  with 
the  Romans  vere  novo.  Such  new  ground  and 
tallows,  the  use  of  which  latter  was  familiar  to  the 
Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3;  Hos.  x.  12),  were  cleared  of 
stones  and  of  thorns  (Is.  v.  2 ; Gemara  Hierosol. 
ad  loc .)  early  in  the  year,  sowing  or  gathering 
from  “ among  thorns  ” being  a proverb  for 
slovenly  husbandry  (Job  v.  5 ; Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31 ; 
Robinson,  ii.  127).  Virgin  land  was  ploughed 
a second  time.  The  proper  words  are  11713,  pro- 
scindere,  and  "VI  off  ringer  e,  i.  e.,  iterare  ut 

frangantur  glebae  (by  cross  ploughing),  Varr.  de 
R.  R.  i.  32;  both  are  distinctively  used  Is.  xxviii. 
24.  Land  already  tilled  was  ploughed  before  the 
rains,  that  the  moisture  might  the  better  penetrate 
(Maimon.  ap.  Ugol.  de  Re  Rust.  v.  11).  Rain, 
however,  or  irrigation  (Is.  xxxii.  20)  . prepared  the 
soil  for  the  sowing,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
prohibition  to  irrigate  till  the  gleaning  was  over, 
lest  the  poor  should  suffer  (Peah,  v.  3)  ; and  such 
sowing  often  took  place  without  previous  ploughing, 
the  seed,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  being 
scattered  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  afterwards,  the 
roots  of  the  late  crop  being  so  far  decayed  as  to 


serve  for  manure  (Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  72). 
The  soil  was  then  brushed  over  with  a light  harrow, 
often  of  thorn  bushes.  In  highly  irrigated  spots 


the  seed  was  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20) 
as  in  Egypt  by  goats  (Wilkinson,  i.  p.  39,  2nd  Ser.). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only 


Fig.  3. — Goats  treading  in  the  gram,  when  sown  in  the  field,  after  the  water  has  subsided. — (Wilkinson,  Tombs,  near  the  Pyramids.) 


in  well  manured  spots,  a process  called  “ifoMD,  der. 
"IQ3,  pardus , from  its  spotted  appearance,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  drawing  by  Surenhu- 
sius  to  illustrate  the  Mishna.  Where  the  soil  was 


Fig.  4. — Corn-growing  in  patches. — (Surenhusius.) 


heavier,  the  ploughing  was  best  done  dry  (“dum  sicca 
tellure  licet,”  Virg.  Georg,  i.  214) ; and  there,  though 
not  generally,  the  sarrilio  (Tl"lV,  der.  T7JJ,  to 

cleanse),  and  even  the  liratio  of  Roman  husbandrv, 
performed  with  tabulae  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
share,  might  be  useful.  But  the  more  formal  rou- 
tine of  heavy  western  soils  must  not  be  made  the 
standard  of  such  a naturally  fine  tilth  as  that  of 
Palestine  generally.  “ Sunt  enim  regionum  propria 
munera,  sicut  vEgypti  et  Afiicae,  in  quibus  agricola 
post  sementem  ante  messem  segetem  non  attingit 
...  in  iis  autem  locis  ubi  desideratur  sarritio,”  &c. 
Columella,  ii.  12.  During  the  rains,  if  not  ton 
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heavy,  or  between  their  two  periods,  would  be  the 
best  time  for  these  operations;  thus  70  days  before 
the  passover  was  the  time  prescribed  for  sowing  for 
the  “ wave-sheaf,”  and,  probably,  therefore,  for  that 
of  barley  generally.  The  oxen  were  urged  on  by  a 
goad  like  a spear  (Judg.  iii.  31).  The  custom  of 
watching  ripening  crops  and  threshing  floors  against 
theft,  or  damage  (Robinson,  i.  490 ; ii.  18,  83,  99) 
is  probably  ancient.  Thus  Boaz  slept  on  the  floor 
(Ruth  iii.  4,  7.)  Barley  ripened  a week  or  two 
before  wheat,  and  as  fine  harvest  weather  was  cer- 
tain (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ; 1 Sam.  xii.  17  ; Am.  iv.  7), 
the  crop  chiefly  varied  with  the  quantity  of  timely 
rain.  The  period  of  harvest  must  always  have 
differed  according  to  elevation,  aspect,  &c.  (Robin- 
son, i.  430,  551.)  The  proportion  of  harvest 
gathered  to  seed  sown  was  often  vast,  a hundred- 
fold is  mentioned,  but  in  such  a way  as  to  signify 
that  it  was  a limit  rarely  attained  (Gen.  xxvi.  12  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  8). 

The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  4),  can  hardly  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews.  Sowing  a field  with  divers 
seeds  was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  minute 
directions  are  given  by  the  rabbis  for  arranging  a 
seeded  surface  with  great  variety,  yet  avoiding 


Fig.  5. — Sowing. — (Surenhusius.'' 


Fig.  6. — Sowing.— (Surenliusius.) 


Fig.  7- 


-Soiving. — (Surenhusius.) 


juxtaposition  of  heterogenea.  Such  arrangement.' 
are  shown  in  the  annexed  drawings.  Three  fur- 
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Fig.  8. — Sowing. — (Surenhusius.) 


rows’  interval  was  the  prescribed  margin  (Celaim, 
ii.  6).  The  blank  spaces  in  fig.  5,  a and  6,  repre- 
sent such  margins,  tapering  to  save  ground.  In 
a vineyard  wide  spaces  were  often  left  between  the 
vines,  for  whose  roots  a radius  of  4 cubits  was 
allowed,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  cropped : so 
herb-gardens  stood  in  the  midst  of  vineyards 
(Peah.  v.  5).  Fig.  9 shows  a corn-field  with  olives 
about  and  amidst  it. 


Fig.  9. — Corn-field  with  Olives. — (Surenhusius.) 


The  wheat,  &c.,  was  reaped  by  the  sickle  (the 
word  for  which  is  K^"in  in  Deut.,  and  in  Jer. 

and  Joel),  either  the  ears  merely,  in  the  “ Picenian  ” 
method  (Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  50),  or  stalk  and  all, 
or  it  was  pulled  by  the  roots  (Peah.  v.  10).  It 


Fig.  10. — Reaping  wheat. — (Wilkinson,  Tombs  of  the  Kings — Thebes.  1 


was  bound  in  sheaves — a process  prominent  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  described  by  a peculiar  word,  — or 
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heaped,  mjDIp^,  in  the  form  of  a helmet, 
JYINDD'D^  of  a turban  (of  which,  however,  see 
another  explanation,  Bust.  Lex.  s.  v.  HIDD-IS), 
or  nnrfc  of  a cake.  The  sheaves  or  heaps  were 


carted  (Am.  ii.  13)  to  the  floor — a circular  spot  of 
hard  ground,  probably,  as  now,  from  50  to  80  or 
1 00  feet  in  diameter.  Such  floors  were  probably  per- 
manent, and  became  well  known  spots  (Gen.  1.  10, 
11 ; 2 Sam.  xxiv.  16,  18).  On  these  the  oxen,  &c., 
forbidden  to  be  muzzled  (Deut.  xxv.  4),  trampled  out 


?he  grain,  as  we  find  represented  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  At  a later  time  the  Jews  used  a 
threshing  sledge  called  Moreg  (Is.  xli.  15  ; 2 Sam. 
xxiv.  22  ; 1 Chr.  xxi.  23),  probably  resembling 
the  noreg,  still  employed  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
p.  190) — a stage  with  three  rollers  ridged  with  iron, 
which,  aided  by  the  driver’s  weight,  crushed  out, 
often  injuring,  the  grain,  as  well  as  cut  or  tore  the 
straw,  which  thus  became  fit  for  fodder.  It  appears 
to  have  been  similar  to  the  Roman  tribulum  and  the 
plostellum  Poenicum  (Varr.  de  II.  R.  i.  52).  Lighter 
grains  were  beaten  out  with  a stick  (Is.  xxviii.  27). 
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Barley  was  sometimes  soaked  and  then  parched 
before  treading  out,  which  got  rid  of  the  pellicle  of 
the  grain.  See  further  the  Antiquitates  Triturae, 
Ugolini,  vol.  29. 


Fig.  14. — Threshing  Instrument. — (From  Fellows’s  Asia  Minor.) 


The  use  of  animal  manure  is  proved  frequent  by 
such  recurring  expressions  as  “ dung  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  field,”  &c.  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  10 ; 2 K.  ix.  37  , 
Jer.  viii.  2,  Sic.).  A rabbi  limits  the  quantity  to 
three  heaps  of  ten  half-cors,  or  about  380  gallons, 
to  each  iHRD  (=  ^ of  ephah  of  grain,  Gesen.),  and 
wishes  the  quantity  in  each  heap,  rather  than  their 
number,  to  be  increased  if  the  field  be  large 
(Schevoith,  cap.  iii.  2).  Nor  was  the  great  useful- 
ness of  sheep  to  the  soil  unrecognised  (ibid.  4), 
though,  owing  to  the  general  distinctness  of  the 
pastoral  life,  there  was  less  scope  for  it.  Vegetable 
ashes,  burnt  stubble,  &c.  were  also  used. 

The  “shovel”  and  “fan”  (IHTI  and  rnTD? 
Is.  xxx.  24,  but  their  precise  difference  is  very 
doubtful)  indicate  the  process  of  winnowing  — a 
conspicuous  part  of  ancient  husbandry  (Ps.  xxxv. 
5 ; Job  xxi.  18  ; Is.  xvii.  13),  and  important  owing 
to  the  slovenly  threshing,  livening  was  the  fa- 
vourite time  (Ruth  iii.  2)  when  there  was  mostly 
a breeze.  The  ITlTip  to  scatter)  = tttvov  ? 

(Matt.  iii.  12  ; Horn.  Iliad,  xviii.  588),  was  perhaps 
a broad  shovel  which  threw  the  grain  up  against 
the  wind;  while  the  DPIT  (akin  to  ITH?)  may 
have  been  a fork  (still  used  in  Palestine  for  the 
same  purpose) , or  a broad  basket  in  which  it  was 
tossed.  The  heap  of  produce  rendered  in  rent  was 
sometimes  customarily  so  large  as  to  cover  the 
nrn  (Bava  Metzia,  ix.  2).  This  favours  the 
latter  view.  So  the  tttvov  was  a corn-measure  in 
Cyprus,  and  the  Sitttvov  = ^ a /nedifxvcs  (Liddell 
and  Scott,  Lex.  s.  v.  tttvov).  The  last  process  was 
the  shaking  in  a sieve,  cribrurn , to  separate 

dirt  and  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9). 
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Fields  and  floors  were  not  commonly  enclosed ; 
vineyards  mostly  were,  with  a tower  and  other 
buildings  (Num.  xxii.  24  ; Ps.  lxxx.  13  ; Is.  v.  5 ; 
Matt.  xxi.  33;  comp.  Jud.  vi.  11).  Banks  of  mud 
from  ditches  were  also  used. 

With  regard  to  occupancy,  a tenant  might  pay  a 
fixed  moneyed  rent  (Cant.  viii.  11) — in  which  case 
he  was  called  22 '23  and  was  compellable  to  keep 
the  ground  in  good  order ; or  a stipulated  share  ot 
the  fruits  (2  Sam.  ix.  10 ; Matt.  xxi.  34),  often  a 
half  or  a third;  hut  local  custom  was  the  only 
rule : in  this  case  he  was  called  and  was 

more  protected,  the  owner  sharing  the  loss  of  a 
short  or  spoilt  crop ; so,  in  case  of  locusts,  blight, 
&c.,  the  year  s rent  was  to  be  abated ; or  he  might 
receive  such  share  as  a salary — an  inferior  position — 
when  the  term  which  described  him  was  22111. 
It  was  forbidden  to  sow  flax  during  a short  occu- 
pancy (hence  leases  for  terms  of  years  would  seem 
to  have  been  common),  lest  the  soil  should  be  un- 
duly exhausted  (comp.  Georg,  i.  77).  A passer-by 
might  eat  any  quantity  of  corn  or  grapes,  but  not 
reap  or  carry  off  fruit  (Deut.  xxiii.  24-25 ; Matt, 
xii.  1). 

The  rights  of  the  corner  to  be  left,  and  of  glean- 
ng  [Corner  ; Gleaning],  formed  the  poor  man’s 
claim  on  the  soil  for  support.  For  his  benefit,  too, 
a sheaf  forgotten  in  carrying  to  the  floor  was  to  be 
left ; so  also  with  regard  to  the  vineyar4  and  the 
olive-grove  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10 ; Dent.  xxiv.  19). 
Besides  there  seems  a probability  that  every  third 
year  a second  tithe,  besides  the  priests’,  was  paid 
for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12 ; Am.  iv.  4; 
Tob.  i.  7 ; Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8).  On  this  doubtful 
point  of  the  poor  man’s  tithe  ('3J)  223)12)  see  a 
learned  note  by  Surenhusius,  ad  Peah.  viii.  2. 
These  rights,  in  case  two  poor  men  were  partners 
in  occupancy,  might  be  conveyed  by  each  to  the 
other  for  half  the  field,  and  thus  retained  between 
them  (Maimon.  ad  Peah.  v.  5).  Sometimes  a cha- 
ritable owner  declared  his  ground  common,  when 
its  fruits,  as  those  of  the  sabbatical  year,  went  to 
the  poor.  For  three  years  the  fruit  of  newly- 
planted  trees  was  deemed  uncircumcised  and  for- 
bidden ; in  the  4th  it  was  holy,  as  first-fruits ; in 
the  5th  it  might  be  ordinarily  eaten  (Mishna  Arlah, 
passim).  For  the  various  classical  analogies,  see 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  s.  v.  [H.  H.] 

AGRIP'PA.  [Herod.] 

A'GUR  (3-l3K)  from  to  collect),  an  un- 

known Israelite  sage,  the  author  of  the  sayings 
contained  in  Prov.  xxx.  He  is  called  the  son  of 
Jalceh,  and  addressed  his  advice  to  Ithiel  and  Ucal. 
Jerome  and  Raschi  consider  this  a symbolical  name 
of  Solomon  himself.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  designation  son  of  Jakeh,  since  Solomon 

is  described  in  the  same  book  as  11TJ3,  son  of 
David.  [R.  W.  B.] 

A'HAB  (3KI1N  ; A;taa£ ; Achab ),  son  of 
Omri,  seventh  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  second  of  his  dynasty.  The  great 
lesson  which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth 
of  wickedness  into  which  a weak  man  may  fall, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and  amiable 
impulses,  when  he  abandons  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  another  person,  resolute,  unscrupulous,  and  de- 
praved. The  cause  of  his  ruin  was  his  marriage 
with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or  Eithobal,  king 
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of  Tyre,  who  had  been  priest  of  Astarte,  but  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother  Phalles  (compare 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  13,  2,  with  o\  Apion.  i.  18). 
If  she  resembles  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  our  great 
dramatist,  Ahab  has  hardly  Macbeth’s  energy  and 
determination,  though  he  was  probably  by  nature  a 
better  man.  We  have  a comparatively  full  account 
of  Ahab’s  reign,  because  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  ministry  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah,  who  was 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  Jezebel,  when  she 
ventured  to  introduce  into  Israel  the  impure  wor- 
ship of  Baal  and  her  father’s  goddess  Astarte.  In 
obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a temple  to 
be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  an  oracular 
grove  to  be  consecrated  to  Astarte.  With  a fixed 
determination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion,  Jezebel 
hunted  down  and  put  to  death  God’s  prophets, 
some  of  whom  were  concealed  in  caves  by  Obadiah, 
the  governor  of  Ahab’s  house ; while  the  Phoenician 
rites  were  earned  on  with  such  splendour,  that  we 
read  of  450  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Asherah. 
(See  1 K.  xviii.  19,  where  our  version  follows  the 
LXX.  in  erroneously  substituting  “ the  groves  ” 
for  the  proper  name  Asherah,  as  again  in  2 Iv. 
xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6.)  [Asherah.]  How  the  worship 
of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain, 
in  consequence  of  “ a sore  famine  in  Samaria,”  will 
be  more  properly  related  under  the  article  Elijah. 
But  heathenism  and  persecution  were  not  the  only 
crimes  into  which  Jezebel  led  her  yielding  husband. 
One  of  his  chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architecture, 
which  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house  and 
several  cities,  and  also  by  ordering  the  restoration 
and  fortification  of  Jericho,  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  Israel,  and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  contemporary  king  of  Judah, 
Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  But  the  place  in  which 
he  chiefly  indulged  this  passion  was  the  beautiful 
city  of  Jezreel  (now  Zerin ),  in  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  which  he  adorned  with  a palace  and  park 
for  his  own  residence,  though  Samaria  remained 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  it  as  the  Versailles  of  the  old 
French  monarchy  to  Paris  (Stanley,  S.  <$•  P.  244). 
Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds  there  the 
vineyard  of  his  neighbour  Naboth,  he  proposed  to 
buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for  it ; and  when 
this  was  refused  by  Naboth,  in  accordance  with  the 
Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  vineyard  was 
“ the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  ” (Lev.  xxv.  23),  a 
false  accusation  of  blasphemy  was  brought  against 
him,  and  not  only  was  he  himself  stoned  to  death, 
but  his  sons  also,  as  we  learn  from  2 K.  ix.  26. 
Elijah,  already  the  great  vindicator  of  religion,  now 
appeared  as  the  assertor  of  morality,  and  declared 
that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab’s  house  was  the 
penalty  appointed  for  his  long  course  of  wickedness, 
now  crowned  by  this  atrocious  crime.  The  execu- 
tion, however,  of  this  sentence  was  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  Ahab’s  deep  repentance.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  first  book  of  Kings  is  occupied  by  an 
account  of  the  Syrian  wars,  which  originally  seems 
to  have  been  contained  in  the  last  two  chapters.  It 
is  much  more  natural  to  place  the  20th  chapter 
after  the  21st,  and  so  bring  the  whole  history  of 
these  wars  together,  than  to  interrupt  the  narrative 
by  interposing  the  story  of  Naboth  between  the 
20th  and  22nd,  especially  as  the  beginning  of  the 
22nd  seems  to  follow  naturally  from  the  end  of  the 
2vith.  And  this  arrangement  is  actually  found  in  the 
LXX.  and  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  Josephus. 
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We  read  of  three  campaigns  whicn  Ahao  undertook 
against  Benhadad  II.  king  of  Damascus,  two  defensive 
and  one  offensive.  In  the  first,  Benhadad  laid  siege 
to  Samaria,  and  Ahab,  encouraged  by  the  patriotic 
counsels  of  God’s  prophets,  who,  next  to  the  true 
i*eligion,  valued  most  deeply  the  independence  of 
His  chosen  people,  made  a sudden  attack  on  him 
whilst  in  the  plenitude  of  arrogant  confidence  he 
was  banqueting  in  his  tent  with  his  32  vassal  kings. 
The  Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  to  Da- 
mascus. 

Next  year  Benhadad,  believing  that  his  failure 
was  owing  to  some  peculiar  power  which  the  God 
of  Israel  exercised  over  the  hills,  invaded  Israel  by 
way  of  Aphek,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (Stanley,  S.  fy 
P.  App.  §6).  Yet  Ahab’s  victory  was  so  complete 
that  Benhadad  himself  fell  into  his  hands  ; but  was 
released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as  announced 
by  a prophet)  on  condition  of  restoring  all  the  cities 
of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making  “ streets  ” for 
Ahab  in  Damascus  ; that  is,  admitting  into  his 
capital  permanent  Hebrew  commissioners,  in  an 
independent  position,  with  special  dwellings  for 
themselves  and  their  retinues,  to  watch  over  the 
commercial  and  political  interests  of  Ahab  and  his 
subjects.  This  was  apparently  in  retaliation  for  a 
similar  privilege  exacted  by  Benhadad’s  predecessor 
from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria.  After  this  great 
success  Ahab  enjoyed  peace  for  three  years,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  account  exactly  for  the  third  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  which  in  Kings  is  briefly  attributed 
to  an  attack  made  by  Ahab  on  Ramoth  in  Gilead 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  conjunction  with  Jeho- 
shaphat  king  of  Judah,  which  town  he  claimed  as 
belonging  to  Israel.  But  if  Ramoth  was  one  of 
the  cities  which  Benhadad  agreed  to  restore,  why 
did  Ahab  wait  for  three  years  to  enforce  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty  ? From  this  difficulty,  and  the 
extreme  bitterness  shown  by  Benhadad  against  Ahab 
personally  (1  K.  xxii.  31),  it  seems  probable  that 
this  was  not  the  case  (or  at  all  events  that  the 
Syrians  did  not  so  understand  the  treaty),  but  that 
Ahab,  now  strengthened  by  Jehoshaphat,  who  must 
have  felt  keenly  the  paramount  importance  of 
crippling  the  power  of  Syria,  originated  the  war 
by  assaulting  Ramoth  without  any  immediate  pro- 
vocation. In  any  case,  God’s  blessing  did  not  rest 
on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by  the  prophet 
Micaiah  that  it  would  fail,  and  that  the  prophets 
who  advised  it  were  hurrying  him  to  his  ruin.  For 
giving  this  warning  Micaiah  was  imprisoned ; but 
Ahab  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  disguising  himself,  so  as  not  to  offer  a 
conspicuous  mark  to  the  archers  of  Benhadad.  But 
he  was  slain  by  a “ certain  man  who  drew  a bow  at 
a venture and  though  staid  up  in  his  chariot  for 
a time,  yet  he  died  towards  evening,  and  his  army 
dispersed.  When  he  was  brought  to  be  buried  in 
Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood  as  a servant 
was  washing  his  chariot ; a partial  fulfilment  of 
Elijah’s  prediction  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which  was  more 
literally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  son  (2  K. 
ix.  26).  Josephus,  however,  substitutes  Jezreel  for 
Samaria  in  the  former  passage  ( Ant . viii.  15,  6). 
The  date  of  Ahab’s  accession  is  919  B.c. ; of  his 
death,  B.c.  897.  I 

2.  A lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  captive 
Israelites  in  Babylon,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Jer.  xxix.  21.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

AHAR'HEL  (^rnnt$  ; a8e\(f>bs  'Prixd/3  ; 

Aharekel j,  name  of  a man  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 
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AHAS'AJ.  (nn«  ; Ahazi).  a man  called  Jah- 
zerah  (mtm)  in  1 Chr.  ix.  12.  Gesenius  con- 
jectures that  we  should  read  Ahaziah  (iTtritf)  m 
both  passages. 

AHASBA'I  ('SpriX  ; ’Afffii'rov  ; Aasbai ), 
name  of  a man  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34). 

AHASUE'RUS  ; ’Acrtrobripos, 

LXX.,  but  ’Aavrjpos,  Tob.  xiv.  15,  A.  V.;  Assuerus , 
Vulg.),  the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Persian 
kings  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  prefix  to  this  article  a chronological  table 
of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  from  Cyaxares  to  Artax- 
erxes  Longimanus,  according  to  their  ordinary  class* 
ical  names.  The  Scriptural  names  conjectured  to 
correspond  to  them  in  this  article  and  Artaxerxes 
are  added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Phraortes, 
grandson  of  Deioces  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  be- 
gan to  reign  B.c.  634.  Ahasuerus. 

2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  B.c. 
594.  Darius  the  Mede. 

3.  Cyrus,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and  Cam- 
byses,  a Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559. 
Cyrus. 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529.  Ahasuerus. 

5.  A Magian  usurper,  who  personates  Smerdis, 
the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  521.  Artaxerxes. 

6.  Darius  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521.  Darius. 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  485.  Ahasuerus. 

8.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (Macrocheir),  his  son, 
465-495.  Artaxerxes. 

The  name  Ahasuerus  or  Achashverosh  is  the 
same  as  the  Sanscrit  kshatra,  a king,  which  appears 
as  hshershe  in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Perse- 
polis,  and  to  this  in  its  Hebrew  form  N prosthetic  is 
prefixed  (see  Gibbs’  Gesenius  K).  This  name  in 
one  of  its  Greek  forms  is  Xerxes,  explained  by  Herod, 
(vi.  98)  to  mean  ttprjios,  a signification  sufficiently 
near  that  of  king. 

1.  In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasuerus  is  said  to  be  the 
father  of  Darius  the  Mede.  Now  it  is  almost  certain 
that  Cyaxares  is  a form  of  Ahasuerus,  grecised  into 
Axares  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  to  the 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  kings  (Malcolm’s  Persia , ch. 
iii.),  with  which  may  be  compared  Kai  Khosroo,  the 
Persian  name  of  Cyrus.  The  son  of  this  Cyaxares 
was  Astyages,  and  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that 
Darius  the  Mede  was  Astyages,  set  over  Babylon  as 
viceroy  by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed  to  live 
there  in  royal  state.  (See  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus , 
vol.  i.  Essay  iii.  §11.)  [Darius.]  This  first  Aha- 
suerus, then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh. 
And  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  read  in  Tobit, 
xiv.  15,  that  Nmeveh  was  taken  by  Nabuchodonosor 
and  Assuerus,  i.  e.  Cyaxares. 

2.  In  Ezra  iv.  6,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  after 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  frustrate  the  building 
of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  against  them  to 
Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia.  This  must  be  Cambyses 
For  we  read  (v.  5)  that  their  opposition  continued 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Darius,  and  Aha- 

j suerus  and  Artaxerxes,  i.  e.  Cambyses  and  the  Pseu- 
do-smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  between  them. 
[Artaxerxes.]  Xenophon  (Cyr.  viii.)  calls  the 
brother  of  Cambyses  Tanyoxares,  i.  e.  the  youngca 
Oxares,  whence  we  infer  that  the  elder  Oxares  oi 
Axares,  or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cambyses.  His  constant 
wars  probably  prevented  him  from  interfering  in  the 
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concerns  of  the  Jews.  He  was  plainly  called  after 
his  grandfather,  who  was  not  of  royal  race,  and  there- 
fore it  is  very  likely  that  he  also  assumed  the  kingly 
name  or  title  of  Axares  or  Cyaxares  which  had  been 
borne  by  his  most  illustrious  ancestor. 

3.  The  third  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of 
Esther.  It  is  needless  to  give  more  than  the  heads 
of  the  well-known  story.  Having  divorced  his 
queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to  appear  in  public  at  a 
banquet,  he  married  four  years  afterwards  the  Jewess 
Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  Mordecai.  Five  years 
after  this,  Haman,  one  of  his  counsellors,  having 
been  slighted  by  Mordecai,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
order  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire. 
But  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  massacre,  Esther 
and  Mordecai  overthrew  the  influence  which  Haman 
had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed  his  feelings 
in  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him  to  put  Haman 
to  death,  and  to  give  the  Jews  the  right  of  self- 
defence.  This  they  used  so  vigorously,  that  they 
killed  several  thousands  of  their  opponents.  Now 
from  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Persian  empire 
(Esth.  i.  1),  “ from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,”  it 
is  proved  that  Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  earliest  pos- 
sible king  to  whom  this  history  can  apply,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of  any 
after  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  But  Ahasuerus  can- 
not be  identical  with  Darius,  whose  wives  were  the 
daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in  name 
and  character  equally  differs  from  that  foolish  tyrant. 
Neither  can  he  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  although 
as  Artaxerxes  is  a compound  of  Xerxes,  there  is  less 
difficulty  here  as  to  the  name.  But  in  the  first 
place  the  character  of  Artaxerxes,  as  given  by  Plu- 
tarch and  by  Diodorus  (xi.  71),  is  also  very  unlike 
that  of  Ahasuerus.  Besides  this,  inEzravii.  1-7, 
11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
issues  a decree  very  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and 
it  is  unlikely  therefore  that  in  the  twelfth  (Esth. 
iii.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of  them  as  if  he 
knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persuade  him  to 
sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  mas&f-cre.  We 
are  therefore  reduced  to  the  belief  that  Ahasuerus  is 
Xerxes  (the  names  being,  as  we  have  seen,  identical) : 
and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  resemblance  of 
character,  and  by  certain  chronological  indications.  As 
Xerxes  scourged  the  sea,  and  put  to  death  the  engineers 
of  his  bridge,  bec.iuse  their  work  was  injured  by  a 
storm,  so  Ahasuerus  repudiated  his  queen  Vashti  be- 
cause she  would  not  violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to  arrange 
the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7 ff.).  In  the  third 
year  of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a great  feast  and  assem- 
bly in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  3).  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned  defeated 
from  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by  the  pleasures 
of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  “ fair  young  virgins  were  sought  ” 
for  Ahasuerus,  and  he  replaced  Vashti  by  marrying 
Esther.  The  tribute  he  “ laid  upon  the  land  and 

>n  the  isles  of  the  sea”  (Esth.  x.  1)  may  well 
have  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure  and  ruin  of 
the  Grecian  expedition.  Throughout  the  book  of 
Esther  in  the  LXX.  ' Apra^ep^ys  is  written  for  Aha- 
suerus, but  on  this  no  argument  of  anv  weight  can 
be  founded.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

AIIA'VA  fNirtN  ; 8 ’Em,  8 ’A ove;  Ahava), 

a place  (Ezr.  viii.  15),  or  a river  OH3)  (viii.  25), 
on  the  banks  of  which  Ezra  collected  the  second 
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expedition  which  returned  with  him  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem.  Various  have  been  the  conjectures  as 
to  its  locality : e.  g.  Adiaba  (Leclerc  and  Mannert) ; 
Abeh  or  Aveh  (Havemick,  see  Winer);  the  Great  Zab 
(Rosenmiiller , Bib.  G eogr.') . But  the  latest  researches 
are  in  favour  of  its  being  the  modern  Hit,  on  the 
Euphrates,  due  east  of  Damascus,  the  name  of  which 
is  known  to  have  been  in  the  post-biblical  times  Ihi, 
or  Ihi  da-kira  (Talm.  X'VpT  NW),  “ the  spring  of 
bitumen.”  See  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  i.  316,  note. 

In  the  apocryphal  Esdras  the  name  is  given 
©epds.  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  5,  § 2)  merely  says  els 
rb  7r epav  rov  Evcpparov.  [G]. 

A'HAZ  (tn«,  possessor ; ’Axd(,  Joseph. ; 

’AxdCys ; Achaz),  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jotham,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age,  according  to  2 K.  xvi.  2.  But  this  must  be 
a transcriber’s  error  for  the  25th,  which  number 
is  found  in  one  Hebrew  MS.,  the  LXX.,  the 
Peshito,  and  Arabic  version  of  2 Chr.  xxviii.  1 ; 
for  otherwise,  his  son  Hezekiah  was  born  when  he 
was  eleven  years  old  (so  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.,  vol. 
i.  p.  318).  At  the  time  of  his  accession,  Rezin 
king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  had 
recently  formed  a league  against  Judah,  and  they 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to 
place  on  the  throne  Ben  Tabeal,  who  was  not  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  but  probably 
a Syrian  noble.  Upon  this  ‘the  great  Prophet 
Isaiah,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  patriotic  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  hastened  to  give  advice  and 
encouragement  to  Ahaz,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  religious  devotion  which 
he  poured  into  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  failed 
in  their  attack  on  Jerusalem.  Thus  much,  together 
with  anticipations  of  danger  from  the  Assyrians, 
and  a general  picture  of  weakness  and  unfaithful- 
ness both  in  the  king  and  the  people,  we  find  in 
the  famous  prophecies  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  seeks  to  animate 
and  support  them  by  the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 
From  2 K.  xvi.  and  2 Chr.  xxviii.  we  learn  that 
the  allies  took  a vast  number  of  captives,  who, 
however,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  prophet  Oded ; and  that  they  also 
inflicted  a most  severe  injury  on  Judah  by  the 
capture  of  Elath.  a flourishing  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
in  which,  after  expelling  the  Jews,  they  reestab 
lished  the  Edomites  (according  to  the  true  reading 
of  2 K.  xvi.  6,  D'DHK  for  D'bVlK),  who 

attacked  and  wasted  the  E.  part  of  Judah,  while 
the  Philistines  invaded  the  W.  and  S.  The  weak- 
minded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sought  deliverance  from 
these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed  him  from  his 
most  formidable  enemies  by  invading  Syria,  taking 
Damascus,  killing  Rezin,  and  depiiving  Israel  of  its 
Northern  and  Transjordanic  districts.  But  Ahaz 
had  to  purchase  this  help  at  a costly  price:  he 
became  tributary  to  Tiglath-pileser,  sent  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a vassal. 
He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen 
ceremonies ; making  his  son  pass  through  the  firs 
to  Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  necromancers 
(Is.  viii.  19),  sacrificing  to  the  Syrian  gods,  intro- 
ducing a foreign  altar  from  Damascus,  and  probably 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  as  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the  horses 
of  the  sun  mentioned  in  2 K.  xxiii.  1 1 (cf.  Tac.  Ann. 
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xii.  13);  and  “the  altars  on  the  top  (or  roof)  of 
the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz  ” (2  K.  xxiii.  12)  were 
connected  with  the  adoration  of  the  stars.  We  see 
another  and  blameless  result  of  this  intercourse 
with  an  astronomical  people  in  the  “ sundial  of 
Ahaz,”  Is.  xxxiviii.  8.  He  died  after  a reign  of  16 
years,  lasting  B.c.  740-724.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ahaziah  (nw,  -innnK,  whom  Jehovah 

sustains ; ’O x°Cias  5 Oohozias').  1.  Son  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  and  eighth  king  of  Israel.  After  the 
battle  of  Ramoth  in  Gilead  [Ahab]  the  Syrians 
had  the  command  of  the  country  along  the  east  of 
Jordan,  and  they  cut  off'  all  communication  between 
the  Israelites  and  Moabites,  so  that  the  vassal  king 
of  Moab  refused  his  yearly  tribute  of  100,000 
lambs  and  100,000  rams  with  their  wool  (comp. 
Is.  xvi.  1).  Before  Ahaziah  could  take  measures 
for  enforcing  his  claim,  he  was  seriously  injured  by  a 
fall  through  a lattice  in  his  palace  at  Samaria.  In  his 
health  he  had  worshipped  his  mother’s  gods,  and  now 
he  sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  of  Baalzebub  in  the 
Philistine  city  of  Ekron  whether  he  should  recover  his 
health.  But  Elijah,  who  now  for  the  last  time  exer- 
cised the  prophetic  office,  rebuked  him  for  this  im- 
piety, and  announced  to  him  his  approaching  death. 
He  reigned  two  years  (b.c.  896,  895).  The  only 
other  recorded  transaction  of  his  reign,  his  endeavour 
to  join  the  king  of  Judah  in  trading  to  Ophir,  is 
more  fitly  related  under  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii. 
50  ff. ; 2 K.  i. ; 2 Chr.  xx.  35  ff.). 

2.  Fifth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore  nephew 
of  the  preceding  Ahaziah.  He  is  called  Azariah, 
2 Chr.  xxii.  6,  probably  by  a copyist’s  error,  and 
Jehoahaz,  2 Chr.  xxi.  17.  Ewald  ( Geschichte 
des  Volks  Israel,  iii.  p.  525)  thinks  that  his  name 
was  changed  to  Ahaziah  on  his  accession,  but  the 
LXX.  read  ’O x°Cias  f°r  Jehoahaz,  and  with  this 
agree  the  Peshito,  Chald.,  and  Arab.  So  too  while 
in  2 K.  viii.  26  we  read  that  he  was  22  years 
old  at  his  accession,  we  find  in  2 Chr.  xxii.  2 that 
his  age  at  that  time  was  42.  The  former  number 
is  certainly  right,  as  in  2 Chr.  xxi.  5,  20,  we  see 
that  his  father  Jehoram  was  40  when  he  died, 
which  would  make  him  younger  than  his  own  son, 
so  that  a transcriber  must  have  confounded  2D 
(22)  and  2D  (42).  Ahaziah  was  an  idolater, 
“ walking  in  all  the  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab,” 
and  he  allied  himself  with  his  uncle  Jehoram  king 
of  Israel,  brother  and  successor  of  the  preceding 
Ahaziah,  against  Hazael,  the  new  king  of  Syria. 
The  two  kings  were,  however,  defeated  at  Ramoth, 
where  Jehoram  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he 
retired  to  his  mother’s  palace  at  Jezreel  to  be 
healed.  The  union  between  the  uncle  and  nephew 
was  so  close  that  there  was  great  danger  lest 
heathenism  should  entirely  overspread  both  the 
Hebrew  kingdoms,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the 
great  revolution  carried  out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under 
the  guidance  of  Elisha,  which  involved  the  house 
of  David  in  calamities  only  less  severe  than  those 
which  exterminated  the  house  of  Omri.  It  broke 
*ut  while  Ahaziah  was  visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel. 
As  Jehu  approached  the  town,  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah 
went  out  to  meet  him,  either  from  not  suspecting 
his  designs,  or  to  prevent  them.  The  former  was 
shot  through  the  heart  by  Jehu,  Ahaziah  was 
pursued  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Gur,  near  the  city  ot 
Ibleam,  and  there  mortally  wounded.  He  died  when 
he  reached  Megiddo.  But  in  2 Chr.  xxii.  9,  it  is 
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said  that  he  was  found  hidden  in  Samaria  after  the 
death  of  Jehoram,  brought  to  Jehu,  and  killed  by 
his  orders.  Attempts  to  reconcile  these  accounts 
may  be  found  in  Pole’s  Synopsis,  in  Lightfoot’s 
Harm,  of  Old  Test,  (in  loc.),  and  in  Davidson’s 
Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  part  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xiv. 
Ahaziah  reigned  one  yeai,  B.c.  884,  called  the  12th 
of  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  2 Iv.  viii.  25,  the  11th, 
2 K.  ix.  29.  His  father  therefore  must  have  died 
before  the  11th  of  Jehoram  was  concluded  (Clinton, 
Fasti  Hell.,  i.  p.  324).  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

AH'BAN  (}3n^  ; ’Axafidp ; Ahobban),  name 
of  a man  (1  Chr.  ii.  29). 

AH'ER  OriN  ; ’A 6p  ; Aher),  name  of  a man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  12). 

A'HI  (*n«.  connected  by  LXX.  and  Yulg.  with 
brother,  and  hence  translated  in  LXX.  by  &5eA- 
( pov , and  in  Yulg.  by  fratres,  in  1 Chr.  v.  15  ; 
but  in  1 Chr.  vii.  34,  we  find  ’A xtp,  and  Ahi: 
| Gesen.  thinks  it  a contraction  of  Ahijah,  n*nN)r 
name  of  two  men  (1  Chr.  v.  15 ; vii.  34). 

AHI' AH.  [Ahijah.] 

AHI'AM  (DK'PIK,  for  2&OI1K,  Gesen. ; 'Ap- 
vav ; Ahiam),  son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite  (or  of 
Sacar,  1 Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David’s  30  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33). 

AHI'AN  (pn^  ; ’A'fyi ; Ahin),  name  of  a man 

(1  Chr.  vii.  19).’ 

AHIE'ZER  PTV'nK  ; ’A xi*(eP  5 Ahiczer). 
1.  Son  of  Ammishaddai,  hereditary  chieftain  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  under  the  administration  of  Moses 
(Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  66). 

2.  The  Benjamite  chief  of  a body  of  archen»  at 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI'HUD  (IVIIN ; ’A Ahihud).  1.  The 
son  of  Shelomi,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
selected  to  assist  Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the  division 
of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  27). 

2.  OITnN ; 'lax^X^- ; Ahiud ),  chieftain  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  7).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI' J AH,  or  AHI' AH  (n»riK  and  -in^nK  ; 

5A%id  ; Aclnas).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  Ichabod’s 
brother,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18).  He  is  described  as  being  the 
Lord’s  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod.  And 
it  appears  that  the  ark  of  God  was  under  his  care, 
and  that  he  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it 
and  the  ephod  (comp.  1 Chr.  xiii.  3).  There  is, 
however,  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  state- 
ment in  1 Sam.  xiv.  18,  concerning  the  ark  being 
used  for  inquiring  by  Ahijah  at  Saul’s  bidding,  and 
the  statement  that  they  inquired  not  at  the  ark  in 
the  days  of  Saul,  if  we  understand  the  latter  ex- 
pression in  the  strictest  sense.  This  difficulty  seems 
to  have  led  to  the  reading  in  the  Yatican  copy  of 
the  LXX.,  of  rb  £<po vS,  in  1 Sam.  xiv.  18,  instead 
of  tt)v  KL&uTbv,  or  rather  perhaps  of  T12K,  instead 
of  , in  the  Hebrew  codex  from  which  that  ver- 
sion was  made.  Others  avoid  the  difficulty  by  in- 
terpreting pIX  to  mean  a chest  for  carrying  about 
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the  ephod  in.  But  all  difficulty  will  disappear  if 
we  apply  the  expression  only  to  all  t'he  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  when  we  know  that  the  priestly 
establishment  was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Kirjath- 
jearim,  or  Baale  ot  Judah,  where  the  ark  was.  But 
the  narrative  in  1 Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  favourable 
to  the  mention  of  the  ark.  For  it  appears  that 
Saul  was  at  the  time  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  and 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
where  the  house  of  Abinadab  was  situated  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3),  being  probably  the  Benjamite  quarter  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  which  lay  on  the  very  borders  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  (See  Josh,  xviii.  14,  28.) 
Whether  it  was  the  encroachments  of  the  Philis- 
tines, or  an  incipient  schism  between  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which 
led  to  the  disuse  of  the  ark  during  the  latter  years 
of  Saul’s  reign,  is  difficult  to  say.  But  probably 
the  last  time  that  Ahijah  inquired  of  the  Lord 
before  the  ark  was  on  the  occasion  related  1 Sam. 
xiv.  36,  when  Saul  marred  his  victory  over  the 
Philistines  by  his  rash  oath,  which  nearly  cost 
Jonathan  his  life.  For  we  there  read  that  when 
Saul  proposed  a night-pursuit  of  the  Philistines, 
the  priest,  Ahijah,  said,  Let  us  draw  near  hither 
unto  God,  for  the  purpose,  namely,  of  asking  coun- 
sel of  God.  But  God  returned  no  answer,  in  con- 
sequence, as  it  seems,  of  Saul’s  rash  curse.  If,  as 
is  commonly  thought,  and  as  seems  most  likely, 
Ahijah  is  the  same  person  as  Ahimelech  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  this  failure  to  obtain  an  answer  from  the 
priest,  followed  as  it  was  by  a rising  of  the  people 
to  save  Jonathan  out  of  Saul’s  hands,  may  have 
led  to  an  estrangement  between  the  king  and  the 
high-priest,  and  predisposed  him  to  suspect  Ahime- 
lech’s  loyalty,  and  to  take  that  terrible  revenge 
upon  him  for  his  favour  to  David.  Such  changes 
of  name  as  Ahi-melech  and  Ahi-jah  are  not  un- 
common. (See  Genealogies,  p.  115-118.)°  However 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  Gesenius  supposes,  Ahi- 
melech may  have  been  brother  to  Ahijah. 

2.  Son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  7). 

3.  Son.  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

4.  One  of  David’s  mighty  men,  a Pelonite  (1 
Chr.  xi.  36). 

5.  A Lcvite  in  David’s  reign  who  was  over  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  God,  and  over  the  treasures 
of  the  dedicated  things  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  20). 

6.  One  of  Solomon’s  princes,  brother  of  Eli- 
horeph,  and  son  of  Shisha  (i  K.  iv.  3). 

7.  A prophet  of  Shiloh  (1  K.  xiv.  2),  hence 
called  the  Shilonite  (xi.  29)  in  the  days  of  Solomon  I 
and  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  of  whom  we  have 
two  remarkable  prophecies  extant : the  one  in  1 K. 
xi.  31-39,  addressed  to  Jeroboam,  announcing  the 
rending  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon,  in  punish- 
ment of  his  idolatries,  and  the  transfer  of  the  king- 
dom to  Jeroboam:  a prophecy  which,  though  deli- 
vered privately,  became  known  to  Solomon,  and 
excited  his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who  fled  for 
his  life  into  Egypt,  to  Shishak,  and  remained  there 
till  Solomon’s  death.  The  other  prophecy,  in  1 K. 
xiv.  6-16,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet’s  extreme 
old  age  to  Jeroboam’s  wife,  in  which  he  foretold  the 
death  of  Abijah,  the  king’s  son,  who  was  sick,  and  to 
inquire  concerning  whom  the  queen  was  come  in  dis- 
guise, and  then  went  on  to  denounce  the  destruction 
of  Jeroboam’s  house  on  account  of  the  images  which 
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he  had  set  up,  and  to  foretell  the  captivity  of  Israel 
“beyond  the  river”  Euphrates.  These  piophecies 
give  us  a high  idea  of  the  faithfulness  and  boldness 
of  Ahijah,  and  of  the  eminent  rank  which  he 
attained  as  a prophet.  Jeroboam’s  speech  concern- 
ing him  (1  K.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic  powers.  In 
2 Chr.  ix.  29  reference  is  made  to  a record  of  the 
events  of  Solomon’s  reign  contained  in  the  “ pro- 
phecy of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite.”  If  there  were  a 
larger  work  of  Ahijah’s,  the  passage  in  1 K.  xi.  is 
doubtless  an  extract  from  it. 

8.  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  the  contem- 
porary of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  (1  K.  xv.  27,  33).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHI'KAM  (Dp'nx  ; ’A j Anicam),  a son 

of  Shaphan  the  sexibe,  an  influential  officer  at  the 
court  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12),  and  of  Jehoiakim 
his  son  (Jer.  xxvi.  24).  When  Shaphan  brought 
the  book  of  the  law  to  Josiah,  which  Hilkiah  the 
high  priest  had  found  in  the  temple,  Ahikam  was 
sent  by  the  king,  together  with  four  other  delegates, 
to  consult  Huldah  the  pi’ophetess  on  the  subject. 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the  priests  and 
prophets  arraigned  Jeremiah  before  the  princes  of 
Judah  on  account  of  his  bold  denunciations  of  the 
national  sins,  Ahikam  successfully  used  his  in 
fluence  to  protect  the  prophet.  His  sen  Cedaliah 
was  made  governor  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  Chaldean  king,  and  to  his  charge  Jeremiah  was 
entrusted  when  released  from  prison  (Jer.  xxxix. 
14,  xl.  5).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI'LUD  (Tl^)nX  ; ’A XiAovS,  ’Axt/ieAex  \ 

Ahilud),  father  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Sam.  viii.  16, 
xx.  24  ; 1 K.  iv.  3 ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  15). 

AHIM'AAZ  ’A xtjudas;  Achimaas'). 

1.  Father  of  Saul’s  wife,  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

2.  Son  of  Zadok,  the  priest  in  David’s  reign. 
When  David  fled  from  Jenxsalem  on  account  of 
Absalom’s  l’ebellion,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  accom- 
panied by  their  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  and 
the  Levites,  canied  the  ark  of  God  forth,  intending 
to  accompany  the  king.  But  at  his  bidding  they 
returned  to  the  city,  as  did  likewise  Hushai  the 
Ai-chite.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Hushai  should 
feign  himself  to  be  a friend  of  Absalom,  and  should 
tell  Zadok  and  Abiathar  whatever  intelligence  he 
could  obtain  in  the  palace.  They,  on  their  parts, 
were  to  forward  the  intelligence  through  Ahimaaz 
j and  Jonathan.  Accordingly  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz 
stayed  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  at  En-Rogel,  on 
the  road  towards  the  plain.  A message  soon  came 
to  them  fr  om  Zadok  and  Abiathar  thi-ough  the 
maid-servant,  to  say  that  Ahithophel  had  counselled 
an  immediate  attack  against  David  and  his  followers, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  king  must  cross  the 
Jordan  without  the  least  delay.  They  stalled  at 
once  on  their  en-and,  but  not  without  being  sus- 
pected, for  a lad  seeing  the  wench  speak  to  them, 
and  seeing  them  immediately  run  off  quickly — and 
Ahimaaz,  we  know,  was  a practised  runner — went 
and  told  Absalom,  who  ordered  a hot  puisuit.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  they  had  got  as  far  as 
Bahurim,  the  very  place  where  Shimei  cursed 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  to  the  house  of  a steadfast 
partizan  of  David’s.  Here  the  woman  of  the  house 
effectually  hid  them  in  a well  in  the  court-yard, 
and  covered  the  well’s  mouth  with  ground  or 
bruised  coni.  Absalom’s  servants  coming  up 
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searched  for  them  in  vain;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  and  returned  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  hasted  on  to  David,  and 
told  him  Abithophel’s  counsel,  and  David  with  his 
whole  company  crossed  the  Jordan  that  very  night. 
Ahithophel  was  so  mortified  at  seeing  the  failure  of 
his  scheme,  through  the  unwise  delay  in  executing 
it,  that  he  went  home  and  hanged  himself.  This 
signal  service  rendered  to  David,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  by  Ahimaaz,  must  have  tended  to  ingra- 
tiate him  with  the  king.  We  have  a proof  how 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  him,  as  well  as  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  character,  in  the  say- 
ing of  David  recorded  2 Sam.  xviii.  27.  For 
when  the  watchman  announced  the  approach  of  a 
messenger,  and  added,  that  his  running  was  like  the 
running  of  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok,  the  king 
said,  “He  is  a good  man,  and  cometh  with  good 
tidings.” 

The  same  transaction  gives  us  a very  curious 
specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  a singu- 
lar instance  of  oriental  or  Jewish  craft  in  Ahi- 
maaz. For  we  learn,  first,  that  Ahimaaz  was  a 
professed  runner—  and  a very  swift  one  too — which 
one  would  hardly  have  expected  in  the  son  of  the 
high-priest.  It  belongs,  however,  to  a simple  state 
of  society  that  bodily  powers  of  any  kind  should  be 
highly  valued,  and  exercised  by  the  possessor  of 
them  in  the  most  natural  way.  Ahimaaz  was  pro- 
bably naturally  swift,  and  so  became  famous  for 
his  running  (2  Sam.  xviii.  27).  So  we  are  told  of 
Asahel,  Joab’s  brother,  that  “ he  was  as  light  of 
foot  as  a wild  roe”  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  And  that 
quick  running  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  gravity  of  character  ap- 
peal's from  what  we  read  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
that  “ he  girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before  Ahab 
(who  was  in  his  chariot)  to  the  entrance  of  Jez- 
reel”  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  The  kings  of  Israel  had 
running  footmen  to  precede  them  when  they  went 
in  their  chariots  (2  Sam.  xv.  1 ; 1 K.  i.  5),  and 
their  guards  were  called  runners.  It  ap- 

pears by  2 Chr.  xxx.  6,  10,  that  in  Hezekiah’s 
reign  there  was  an  establishment  of  running  mes- 
sengers, who  were  also,  called  The  same 

name  is  given  to  the  Persian  posts  in  Esth.  iii.  13, 
15,  viii.  14;  though  it  appears  from  the  latter 
passage  that  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  service  was 
performed  with  mules  and  camels.  The  Greek 
name,  borrowed  from  the  Persian,  was  ayyapoi. 
As  regards  Ahimaaz’ s craftiness  we  read  that,  when 
Absalom  was  killed  by  Joab  and  his  armour-bearers, 
Ahimaaz  was  very  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  em- 
ployed as  the  messenger  to  run  and  carry  the 
tidings  to  David.  The  politic  Joab,  well  knowing 
the  king’s  fond  partiality  for  Absalom,  and  that 
the  news  of  his  death  would  be  anything  but  good 
news  to  him,  and,  apparently,  having  a friendly 
feeling  towards  Ahimaaz,  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  the  bearer  of  such  tidings,  but  employed  Cushi 
instead.  But  after  Cushi  had  started,  Ahimaaz 
was  so  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  allowed  to  run  too 
that  at  length  he  extorted  his  consent.  Taking  a 
shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  plain  he  managed 
to  outrun  Cushi  before  he  got  in  sight  of  the 
watch-tower,  and,  arriving  first,  he  reported  to  the 
king  the  good  news  of  the  victory,  suppressing  his 
knowledge  of  Absalom’s  death,  and  leaving  to 
Cushi  the  task  of  announcing  it.  He  had  thus  the 
merit  of  bringing  good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of 
the  disaster  of  the  death  of  the  king’s  son.  This  is 
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the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz,  for  the  Ahimaaz  of 
1 K.  iv.  15,  who  was  Solomon’s  captain  in  Naph- 
tali,  was  certainly  a different  person.  There  is  no 
evidence,  beyond  the  assertion  of  Josephus,  that  he 
ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest;  and  Josephus 
may  have  concluded  that  he  did,  merely  because,  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  8,  9), 
he  intervenes  between  Zadok  and  Azariah.  Judg- 
ing only  from  1 K.  iv.  2,  compared  with,!  Chr, 
vi.  10,  we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died 
before  his  father  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Azariah.  Josephus’s  state- 
ment that  Zadok  was  the  first  high-priest  of  Solo- 
mon’s temple,  seeing  the  temple  was  not  finished 
till  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  is  a highly  im- 
probable one  in  itself.  The  statement  of  the  Seder 
Olam,  which  makes  Ahimaaz  high-priest  in  Reho- 
boam’s  reign,  is  still  more  so.  It  is  safer,  therefore, 
to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Scripture  narrative, 
though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  apparently  cor- 
rupted passages,  1 K.  iv.  4,  and  1 Chr.  vi.  9,  10, 
and  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died  before  he  attained 
the  high-priesthood,  leaving  as  his  heir  his  son 
Azarias. 

3.  Solomon’s  officer  in  Naphtali,  charged  with 
providing  victuals  for  the  king  and  his  household 
for  one  month  in  the  year.  He  was  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  was  the  king’s  son-in- 
law,  having  married  his  daughter  Basmath  (1  K. 
iv.  7,  15).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHIMAN  (JD'nX  ; ’Axip-dv  ; Achiman). 
1.  One  of  the  three  giant  Anakim  who  inhabited 
Mount  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22,  33),  seen  by  Caleb 
and  the  spies.  The  whole  race  were  cut  off  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21),  and  the  three  brothers  were 
slain  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  10). 

2.  1 Chr.  ix.  17.  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHIMELECH  ; ’A aQd 

’Aj Qi/j.e\ex  ; AchimelecK).  1.  Son  of  Ahitxib 

(1  Sam.  xxii.  12),  and  high-priest  at  Neb  in  the 
days  of  Saul.  He  gave  David  the  show-bread  to 
eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath ; and  for  so  doing  was, 
upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  put  to  death 
with  his  whole  house  by  Saul’s  order.  Eighty-five 
priests  wearing  an  ephod  were  thus  cruelly  slaugh- 
tered ; Abiathar  alone  escaped.  [Abiathar.]  The 
LXX.  read  three  hundred  and  five  men,  thus  afford- 
ing another  instance  of  the  frequent  clerical  errors  in 
transcribing  numbers,  of  which  Ezr.  ii.  compared 
with  Neh.  vii.  is  a remarkable  example.  The  inter 
change  of  D^b^,  or  H3b^,  with  and 

*5^65*,  is  very  common.  For  the  question  of  Ahi- 
melech’s  identity  with  Ahijah,  see  Ahijah.  For 
the  singular  confusion  between  Ahimelech  and 
Abiathar  in  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles,  see  Abi- 
athar. 

2.  One  of  David’s  companions  while  he  was 
persecuted  by  Saul,  a Hittite;  called  in  the  LXX. 
AbimeleGh ; which  is  perhaps  the  right  reading,  after 
the  analogy  of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
6).  In  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  seems  to  be 

a corrupt  reading  for  fill  See  1 Sam. 

xxi.  13  (12,  in  A.  V.). " ¥ ’’  ' T [A.  C.  H.] 

AHI  MOTH  (IV lD'TOS ; ’A X^Q ; Achimoth ), 
a Levite  of  the  house  of  the  Korhites,  of  the  family 
of  the  Kohathites,  apparently  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  vi.  25).  In  ver.  35,  for  Ahimoth  we  find 
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Mahath  (JinD),  Moa0,  as  in  Luke  iii.  26.  For 

a correction  of  these  genealogies,  see  Genealogies 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ , p.  214, 
note.  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHIN'ADAB  (213'llK  ; 'Axivo5(£jB ; AJiin- 
adab),  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon’s  twelve  com- 
missaries who  supplied  provisions  for  the  royal 
household.  The  district  entrusted  to  Ahinadab  was 
that  of  Mahanaim,  situated  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  14).  [R.  W.  B.j 

AHIN'OAM  (DJlb'nX;  brother  of  grace; 
A x^aa/j.)  Achinoam),  a woman  of  Jezreel,  whose 
masculine  name  may  he  compared  with  that  of 
Abigail,  father  of  joy.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
give  women  names  compounded  with  !3X  ( father ) 
and  nK  (brother).  Ahinoam  was  married  to  David 
during  his  wandering  life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43),  lived 
with  him  and  his  other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of 
Achish  (xxvii.  3),  was  taken  prisoner  with  her  by 
the  Amalekites  when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xxx. 
5),  but  was  rescued  by  David  (18).  She  is  again 
mentioned  as  living  with  him  when  he  was  king 
of  Judah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2)  ; and  was  the  mo- 
ther of  his  eldest  son  Amnon  (iii.  2).  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

AHI'O  (m?;  ol  a8eA <po\  avrov  ; Mio  ; 

2 Sam.  vi.  3,  4 ; frater  ejus,  1 Chr.  xiii.  7).  1. 

Son  of  Ahinadab,  who  accompanied  the  ark  when 
it  was  brought  out  of  his  father’s  house  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3,  4;  1 Chr.  xiii.  7).  2.  (1  Chr.  viii.  14). 

3.  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37). 

AHI'RA  (JTVnK;  ’A  Ahira),  chief  of  the 

tribe  of  Naphtali  when  Moses  took  the  census  in 
the  year  after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  15,  ii.  29,  vii. 
78,  83,  x.  27).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI'RAM  (D*VnX  ; ’laxipdv;  Ahiram),  son 
of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38),  called  Ehi  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  21. 

AHIS'AMACH  OjBD'nK  ; ’A X"rapdx  ; 

Achisamech),  name  of  a man  (Ex.  xxxi.  6,  xxxv. 
34,  xxxviii.  23). 

' AHISH'AHAR  (W'nK  ; ’AX«<ra<£p ; Mi- 

sahar ),  name  of  a man  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

AHI'SHAR  ’A Xurdp  ; Misar), 

the  controller  of  Solomon’s  household  (1  K. 
iv.  6). 

AHIT'OPHEL  (Wn'nK  ; ’AxmtyeA  , Jo- 
seph. ’AxiT^eAos ; Achitophel),  a native  of  Giloh, 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51),  and  privy 
councillor  of  David,  whose  wisdom  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  his  advice  had  the  authority  of  a divine 
oracle,  though  his  name  had  an  exactly  opposite  sig- 
nification (2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  was  the  grandfather 
of  Bathsheba  (comp.  2 Sam.  xi.  3 with  xxiii.  34). 
She  is  called  daughter  of  Ammiel  in  1 Chr.  iii. 

5;  but  bx'ftV.  is  only  the  anagram  of 
Absalom  immediately  he  had  revolted  sent  for  him, 
and  when  David  heard  that  Ahitophel  had  joined 
the  conspiracy,  he  prayed  Jehovah  to  turn  his 
counsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31),  alluding  possibly 
to  the  signification  of  his  name.  David’s  grief  at 
the  treachery  of  his  confidential  friend  found  ex- 
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pression  in  the  Messianic  prophecies  (Ps.  xli.  9 ; It. 
12-14). 

In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  father  was  irreparable, 
Ahitophel  persuaded  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David,  in  order  to 
counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom. 
Ahitophel  had  recommended  an  immediate  pursuit 
of  David ; but  Hushai  advised  delay,  his  object 
being  to  send  intelligence  to  David,  and  to  give 
him  time  to  collect  his  forces  for  a decisive  en- 
gagement. When  Ahitophel  saw  that  Hushai’s 
advice  prevailed,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  return- 
ing to  his  own  home  “ put  his  household  in  order 
and  hung  himself”  (xvii.  1-23).  (See  Joseph. 
Ant.  vii.  9,  § 8 ; Niemeyer,  Charakt.  iv.  454; 
Ewald,  Geschich.  ii.  652.)  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHITUB  (n-ID'nK  ; ’Ax«t<!>0  ; Achitob). 
1.  Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  Ahijah,  the  son  of 
Phineas,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Ichabod  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  3,  xxii.  9,  11),  and  therefore  of  the  house  of 
Eli  and  the  family  of  Ithamar.  There  is  no  record 
of  his  high-priesthood,  which,  if  he  ever  was  high- 
priest,  must  have  coincided  with  the  early  days  of 
Samuel’s  judgeship. 

2.  Son  of  Amariah,  and  father  of  Zadok  the 
high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7,  8;  2 Sam.  viii.  17),  of 
the  house  of  Eleazar.  From  1 Chr.  ix.  11,  where 
the  genealogy  of  Azariah,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
priestly  families  that  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel,  is  traced,  through  Zadok,  to  “ Aliitub, 
the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God,”  it  appears  tolerably 
certain  that  Ahitub  was  high-priest.  And  so  the 
LXX.  version  unequivocally  renders  it  vlov  ’Ax‘vw/3 
rjyovjxivov  oikov  rov  Qeou.  The  expression  1'33 
'KH'3  is  applied  to  Azariah  the  high-priest  in 
Hezekiah’s  reign  in  2 Chr.  xxxi.  13.  The  passage 
is  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  but  the  LXX.  hav^ 
spoilt  the  sense  by  rendering  *133  aircuavn,  as  if  it, 
were  133.  If  the  line  is  correctly  given  in  these 
two  passages  Ahitub  was  not  the  father,  but  the 
grandfather  of  Zadok,  his  father  being  Meraiath. 
But  in  1 Chr.  vi.  8,  and  in  Ezr.  vii.  2,  Ahitub  is 
represented  as  Zadok’s  father.  This  uncertainty 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  time  of 
Ahitub’s  high-priesthood.  If  he  was  father  to 
Zadok  he  must  have  been  high-priest  with  Ahime- 
lech. But  if  he  was  grandfather,  his  age  would 
have  coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phinehas.  Certainly  a singular  coincidence. 

3.  The  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  in  1 Chr. 

vi.  11,  12,  introduces  another  Ahitub,  son  of 
another  Amariah,  and  father  of  another  Zadok.  At 
p.  287  of  the  Genealogies  will  be  found  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  second  Ahitub  and  Zadok  are 
spurious.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ah'lab  (ibm  ; AaA a</> ; Achalab),  a city 
of  Asher  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not 
driven  out  (Judg.  i.  31j.  Its  omission  from  the 
list  of  the  towns  of  Asher,  in  Josh,  xix.,  has  led 
to  the  suggestion  (Bertheau  on  Judg.)  that  the 
name  is  but  a corruption  of  Achshaph ; but  this 
appears  extravagant.  It  is  more  probable  that 
Achlab  reappears  in  later  history  as  Gush  Chaleb, 
6513,  or  Giscala  (Reland,  813,  817),  a place 
lately  identified  by  Robinson  under  the  abbreviated 
name  of  cl-Jish,  near  Safedt  in  the  hilly  country  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  8ea  of  Galilee  (Rob.  ii.  446,  iii.  73). 
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Gush  Chaleb  was  in  Rabbinical  times  famous  for  its 
oil  (see  the  citations  m Reland,  817),  and  the  old 
olive-trees  still  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  (Rob. 
iii.  72).  From  it  came  the  famous  John,  son  of 
Levi,  the  leader  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Vit. 
§10;  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §1),  and  it  had  a legendary 
celebrity  as  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  of  no  less 
a person  than  the  Apostle  Paul  (Jerome,  quoted  by 
Reland,  813).  [G.] 

AHLA'I  ; A aSat,  A%aia  ; Oholai , 

Oholi).  1.  Name  of  a woman  (1  Chr.  ii.  31). 
2.  Name  of  a man  (1  Chr.  xi.  41). 

AHO'AH  (ninfc<,  probably  another  form  of 
n'nN  ; ’A x«a ; Ahoe),  son  of  Bela,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4).  The  patronymic  Ahohite 
('nnS)  is  found  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  9,  28 ; 1 Chr. 
xi.  12,  29  ; xxvii.  4.  [Ehi.] 

AHOHI'TE.  [Ahoah.] 

AHO'LAH  (r6nS  ; ’OoAd ; Oolla ),  a harlot, 
used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Samaria  (Ez. 
xxiii.  4,  5,  36.  44). 

AHO'LIAB  (2K^nX  ; ’EAia/3  ; Ooliab ),  a 
Danite  of  great  skill  as  a weaver  and  embroiderer, 
whom  Moses  appointed  with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  30-35). 

AHO'LIBAH  (ni^HN  ; ’OoAtjScf ; Oolibd), 
a harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Judah 
(Ez.  xxiii.  4,  11,  22,  36,  44). 

AHOLIBA'MAH  (Pinning  ; ’OAtjSe/xd  ; 

Oolibama),  one  (probably  the  second)  of  the  three 
wives  of  Esau.  She  was  the  daughter  of  An  ah,  a 
descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  25). 
It  is  doubtless  through  this  connexion  of  Esau  with 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  that  we  are  to 
trace  the  subsequent  occupation  of  that  territory  by 
him  and  his  descendants,  and  it  -is  remarkable  that 
each  of  his  three  sons  by  this  wife  is  himself  the 
head  of  a tribe,  whilst  all  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites 
sprung  from  his  other  two  wives  are  founded  by 
his  grandsons  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-19).  In  the  earlier 
narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholibamah  is  called  Ju- 
dith, daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  woman  seems 
to  be  that  her  proper  personal  name  was  Judith,  and 
that  Aholibamah  was  the  name  which  she  received 
as  the  wife  of  Esau  and  foundr  ess  of  three  tribes  of 
his  descendants  ; she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative 
called  by  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  she  appears  under  the  second. 
This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  name  Aholibamah  in  the  concluding  list  of  the 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43)  which,  with 
Hengstenberg  ( Die  Aatkeniie  d.  Pent.  ii.  279; 
Eng.  transl.  ii.  228),  Tuch  ( Komm . iib  d.  Gen. 
493),  Knobel  {Genes,  p.  258),  and  others,  we  must 
r egard  as  a list  of  names  of  places  and  not  of  persons, 
as  indeed  is  expressly  said  at  the  close  of  it : “ These 
are  the  chiefs  (heads  of  tribes)  of  Esau,  according 
to  their  settlements  in  the  land  of  their  possession.” 
The  district  which  received  the  name  of  Esau’s  wife, 
or  perhaps  rather  from  which  she  received  her 
married  name,  was  no  doubt  (as  the  name  itself  in- 
dicates) situated  in  the  heights  of  the  mountains  of 
Edom,  probably  ther  efore  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Mount  Hor  and  Petra,  though  Knobel  places  it 
south  of  Petra,  having  been  misled  by  Burckhardt’s 
name  Hesma,  which  however,  according  to  Robin- 
son (ii.  155),  is  “ a sandy  tract  with  mountains 
around  it  . . . but  not  itself  a mountain,  as  re- 
ported by  Burckhardt.”  It  seems  net  unlikely 
that  the  three  tribes  descended  from  Aholibamah, 
or  at  least  two  of  them,  possessed  this  district,  since 
there  are  enumerated  only  eleven  districts,  whereas 
the  number  of  tribes  is  thirteen,  exclusive  of  that  of 
Korah,  whose  name  occurs  twice,  and  which  we 
may  further  conjecture  emigrated  (in  part  at  least) 
from  the  district  of  Aholibamah,  and  became  associ- 
ated with  the  tribes  descended  from  Eliphaz,  Esau’s 
first-born  son. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
is  mentioned  by  a different  name  in  the  genealogical 
table  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  history.  This 
is  noticed  under  Bashemath.  With  respect  to  the 
name  and  race  of  the  father  of  Aholibamah,  see  Anah 
and  Beeri.  [F.  W.  G.J 

AHU'MAI  ; ’Ax*/taf;  Ahumai ),  name 

of  a man  (4  Chr.  iv,  2). 

AHUZ'ZATH  (n-rnN  ; 'Oxo(de ; Ochozatli), 
one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philistine  king  Abimelech 
who  accompanied  him  at  his  interview  with  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxvi.  26).  In  LXX.  he  is  called  6 vv/xtya- 
yooybs  avrov  = pronubus,  or  bridesman,  and  his 
name  is  inserted  in  xxi.  22,  23.  St.  Jerome  renders 
the  word  “ a company  of  friends,”  as  does  also  the 
Targum. 

For  the  termination  “ -ath  ” to  Philistine  names 
comp.  Gath,  Goliath,  Timnath.  [R.  W.  B.] 

A'l  ('Jl  = heap  of  ruins,  Ges.).  1.  (alwayr 
with  the  def.  article,  (see  Gen.  xii.  8,  in  A.  V.,y 
Tal,  7]  Tai , ’Ala,  ’Ai‘ ; Jos.  Aiva ; Hai)t  a royai 
city  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  23,  29 ; x.  1 ; xii.  9)  o' 
Canaan,  already  existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xii.  8)  [Hai],  and  lying  east  of  Bethe1 
(comp.  Josh.  xii.  9),  and  “ beside  Bethaven  ” (Josh, 
vii.  2 ; viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken  by 
Israel  after  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  was 
“ utterly  destroyed  ” (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5;  viii.  1,  2, 
3,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25, 
26,  28,  29  ; ix.  3 ; x.  1,  2 ; xii.  9).  (See  Stanley, 
S.  and  P.  202.)  However,  if  Aiath  be  Ai — and  from 
its  mention  with  Migron  and  Michmash,  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  it  was  so — the  name  was  still 
attached  to  the  locality  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib’s 
march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28).  [Aiath.]  At 
any  rate,  the  ‘ men  of  Bethel  and  Ai,”  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  28 ; 
Neh.  vii.  32,  “ one  hundred  and  twenty-three” 
only) ; and  when  the  Benjamites  again  took  possession 
of  their  towns,  “ Michmash,  Aija,  and  Bethel,  with 
their  ‘ daughters,’  ” are  among  the  places  named 
(Neh.  xi.  31).  [Aija.] 

Eusebius  remarks  {Onom.  ’Ayyai)  that  though 
Bethel  remained,  Ai  was  a tSttos  epryxos,  avrbs 
jx6vou  heiKwrcu : but  even  that  cannot  now  be  said, 
and  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site 
of  the  city  which  Joshua  doomed  to  be  a “ heap 
and  a desolation  for  ever.”  Stanley  {S.  and  P. 
202)  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  I/arith ; 
Williams  and  Van  de  Velde  {S.  and  P.  204,  note) 
apparently  at  the  same  spot  as  Robinson  (i.  443, 
57  5 ; and  Kiepert’s  map,  1 856),  north  of  Mulihmas. 
and  between  it  and  Deir  Duwun.  For  Krafft's  identi- 
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fication  with  Kirbet  el-Haiyeh,  see  Rob.  iii.  288. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  words  Avim 
(D'iy)  in  Josh,  xviii.  23,  and  Gaza  (nTTV)  in  1 Chr. 
vii.  28,  are  corruptions  of  Ai.  [Avim  ; Azzah.] 

2.  ('y  ; Tat'  and  Kaf ; Hai),  a city  of  the 

Ammonites,  apparently  attached  to  Heshbon  (Jer. 
xlix.  3).  [G.] 

AI'ATH  (n»V ; els  ryv  ir6\iv  ’Ayyai ; Aiath ), 
a place  named  by  Isaiah  (x.  28)  in  connexion  with 
Migron  and  Michmash.  Probably  the  same  as  Ai. 
[A i ; Aija.] 

AI’JA  (fcOy  ; Hai),  like  Aiath,  probably  a 
variation  of  the  name  Ai.  The  name  is  men- 
tioned with  Michmash  and  Bethel  (Neh.  xi.  31). 
I>i.] 

AI'JALON  “ place  of  deer a or  ga- 

zelles,” Gesen.  p.  46,  Stanley,  208,  note ; Ala\<av 
and  Al\dofx  ; Ajalon).  1.  A city  of  the  Kohathites 
(Josh.  xxi.  24;  1 Chr.  vi.  69),  originally  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42 ; A.  Y.  “Ajalon  ”), 
which  tribe,  however,  was  unable  to  dispossess  the 
Amorites  of  the  place  (Judg.  i.  35).  Aijalon  was 
one  of  the  towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
10)  during  his  conflicts  with  the  new  kingdom  of 
Ephraim  (1  K.  xiv.  30),  and  the  last  we  hear  of  it 
is  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18,  A.  Y.  “Ajalon”). 

Being  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
we  can  understand  how  Aijalon  should  be  spoken  of 
sometimes  (1  Chr.  vi.  69,  comp,  with  66)  as  in 
Ephraim, h and  sometimes  (2  Chr.  xi.  10  ; 1 Sam. 
xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  name  is  most  familiar  to  us  from  its  mention 
in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Joshua  during  his  pur- 
suit of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  x.  12,  “ valley 

of  Aijalon;”  see  Stanley,  210).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  town  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  the  modern  Yalo,c  a little  to  the  N.  of  the 
Jaffa  road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusalem.  It 
stands  on  the  side  of  a long  hill  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  a fine  valley  of  corn-fields, 
which  valley  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Mef  Ibn 
Omeir,  but  which  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing was  the  valley  of  Aijalon  which  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  the  Canaanites  (Rob.  ii.  253,  iii.  145). 

2.  A place  in  Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Elon  (ffc'N)  ,d  one  of  the  Judges  (Judg. 
xii.  12).  " [G.] 

AI'JELETH  SHAHAR,  more  correctly 
Ayeleth  Has-shachar  priori  TwfJA,  the  hind 
of  the  morning  dawn),  found  once  only  in  the  Bible, 
in  connexion  with  Ps.  xxii.,  of  which  it  forms  part 
of  the  introductory  verse  or  title.  This  term  has 
been  variously  interpreted.  Rashi,  Kimchi  and 
Aben-Ezra  attest  that  it  was  taken  for  the  name  of 
a musical  instrument.  Many  of  the  modern  ver- 
sions have  adopted  this  interpretation ; and  it  also 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  translators  from 


“ The  part  of  the  country  in  which  Aijalon  was  situ- 
ated— the  western  slopes  of  the  main  central  table- 
land leading  down  to  the  plain  of  Sharon — must,  if  the 
derivation  of  the  names  of  its  towns  is  to  be  trusted, 
have  abounded  in  animals.  Besides  Aijalon  (deer), 
here  lay  Bhaalbim  (foxes  or  jackals),  and  not  far  off  the 
valley  of  Zeboim  (hyaenas).  See  Stanley,  162,  note. 


whom  we  have  the  Authorized  Version,  although 
they  have  left  the  term  itself  untranslated.  Some 
critics  speak  of  this  instrument  as  a “ flute  ;”  and 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Mendelssohn,  Knapp,  and  others, 
render  the  Hebrew  words  by  “ morning  flute.” 
Michaelis  admits  the  difficulty  of  describing  the 
instrument  thus  named,  but  he  conjectures  that 
it  might  mean  a “flute”  to  be  played  on  at  the 
time  of  the  “ morning  ” sacrifice.  No  account  is 
rendered,  however,  by  Michaelis,  or  by  those  critics 
who  adopt  his  view,  of  the  etymological  voucher 
for  this  translation.  Mendelssohn  quotes  from  the 
Shiite  Haggeborim  a very  fanciful  description  of  the 
“Ayeleth  Hasschahar”  (see  Prologomena  to  Mendels- 
sohn’s Psalms) ; but  he  does  not  approve  it : he  rather 
seeks  to  justify  his  own  translation  by  connecting 
the  name  of  the  “flute”  with 

Ayeleth  Ahabim  (Prov.  v.  19),  and  by  endeavour- 
ing to  make  it  appear  that  the  instrument  derived 
its  appellation  from  the  sweetness  of  its  tones. 

The  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  a very  ancient  authority, 
renders  'WH  “ the  power  of  the  continual 

morning  sacrifice,”  implying  that  this  term  con- 
veyed to  the  chief  musician  a direction  respecting 
the  time  when  the  22nd  psalm  was  to  be  chaunted. 
In  adopting  such  a translation,  rb>x  must  be  re- 
ceived as  synonymous  with  (strength,  force) 

in  the  20th  ver.  (A.  Y.  19th  ver.)  of  the  same  psalm , 

According  to  a third  opinion,  the  “ hind  of  the 
morning”  expresses  allegorically  the  argument  of 
the  22nd  psalm.  That  this  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  view  is  evident  from  the  commen- 
taries of  Rashi  and  Kimchi ; for  the  latter  regards 
the  “ Hind  of  the  Morning”  as  an  allegorical  ap- 
pellation of  the  house  of  Judah,  whose  captivity  in 
Babylon  is,  agreeably  to  his  exegesis,  the  general 
burden  of  the  psalm.  Tholuck,  who  imagines  the 
22nd  Psalm  to  treat  primarily  of  David,  and  of  the 
Messiah  secondarily,  makes  David  allude  to  himself 
under  the  figure  of  “ the  hind  of  the  morning.”  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  of  a hind  pursued  even  from 
the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  (Tholuck  on  the  Ps. 
in  loco). 

The  weight  of  authority  predominates,  however, 
in  favour  of  the  interpretation  which  assigns  to 
the  sole  purpose  of  describing  to  the 

musician  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was  to 
be  played,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
nect “Ayeleth  Hasshachar”  with  the  arguments 
of  the  psalm  itself.  To  Aben  Ezra  this  inter- 
pretation evidently  owes  its  origin,  and  his  view 
has  been  received  by  the  majority  of  grammarians 
and  lexicographers,  as  well.as  by  those  commentators 
whose  object  has  been  to  arrive  at  a grammatical 
exposition  of  the  text.  Amongst  the  number, 
Buxtorf,  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  M. 
Sachs  (in  Zunz’s  Bible),  deserve  especial  mention. 
According  to  the  opinion  then  of  this  trustworthy 
band  of  scholars,  “in&Pn  described  a lyrical 

composition  no  longer  extant ; but  in  the  age  of 
David,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Temple  of 

b Perhaps  this  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
allusion  to  the  “house  of  Joseph”  in  the  difficult 
passage,  Judg.  i.  34,  35. 

c 'Ia\(o,  in  Epiphanius;  see  Reland,  553. 

d It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  words  differ  only 
in  their  vowel-points. 
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Solomon,  when  the  Psalms  were  chaunted  for 
public  and  private  service,  it  was  so  well  known 
as  to  convey  readily  to  the  director  of  the  sacred 
music  what  it  was  needful  for  him  to  know. 
That  this  was  not  an  unusual  method  of  describ- 
ing a melody  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  a 
variety  of  analogous  instances.  Ample  evidence 
is  found  in  the  Talmud  (Jeruschal.  Berach.)  that 
the  expression  “hind  of  the  morning”  was  used 
figuratively  for  “ the  rising  sun and  a similar  use 
of  the  Arabic  “ Gezalath  ” may  be  adduced.  (See 
Rosenmiiller’s  Scholia,  in  loco,  and  Fiirst’s  Con- 
cordance.') Aben  Ezra  is  censured  by  Bochart  (Hie- 
rozoicon,  book  iii.  ch.  17)  for  describing  the  poem 

wn  nb*x  as  an  amorous  song  (r&nn,  ton 

um  pm,  -an  -pn  by  nw  tavs 

DanX),  a term  considered  too  profane  to  be 
employed  in  reference  to  a composition  used  for 
public  worship.  But  if  for  the  obnoxious  epithet 
“amorous”  the  word  “elegiac”  be  substituted 
(and  the  expression  used  by  the  rabbi  will  readily 
admit  of  this  change  in  the  translation),  the  objec- 
tion is  removed. 

Calmet  understands  “intPH  to  mean  a 

“ band  of  music ;”  and  he  accordingly  translates 
the  introductory  verse,  “ A Psalm  of  David, 
addressed  to  the  music  master  who  presides  over 
the  Band  called  the  Morning  Hind.”  [D.  W.  M.] 

AIN  (py),  an  eye,  and  also,  in  the  simple  but 
vivid  imagery  of  the  East,  a spring  or  natural  burst 
of  living  water,  always  contradistinguished  from 
the  well  or  tank  of  artificial  formation,  and  which 
latter  is  designated  by  the  words  Beer  (“1K2),  Bor 
(“1 and  “Va).  Ain  still  retains  its  ancient  and 

double  meaning  in  Arabic,  . Such  living 

springs  abound  in  Palestine  even  more  than  in  other 
mountainous  districts,  and,  apart  from  their  natural 
value  in  a hot  climate,  form  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  country.  Professor  Stanley 
(#.  and  P.  147,  509)  has  called  attention  to  the 
accurate  and  persistent  use  of  the  word  in  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  the  Bible,  and  has  well  expressed  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  confusion  in  the 
A.  Y.  of  words  and  things  so  radically  distinct  as 
Ain  and  Beer.  “ The  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  the  two  is  illustrated  by  Ex.  xv.  27,  in 
which  the  word  Ainoth  (translated  1 wells  ’)  is  used 
for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  at  Elim,  although  the 
rocky  soil  of  that  place  excludes  the  supposition  of 
dug  wells.” 

Ain  oftenest  occurs  in  combination  with  other 
words,  forming  the  names  of  definite  localities : 
these  will  be  found  under  En,  as  En-gedi,  En-gannim, 
&c.  It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases : — 

1.  (with  the  def.  article,  PV^-)  One  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  as 

a That  this,  and  not  the  spring  lately  identified  at 
J Difneh,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Tel  el-Kady 
(Bob.  iii.  393  ; Ritter,  Jordan , 215),  is  the  Daphne 
referred  to  in  the  Vulgate,  is  clear  from  the  quota- 
tions from  Jerome  given  in  Reland  {Pal.,  cap.  xxv. 
p.  120).  In  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem, 
Riblah  is  rendered  hy  Daphne,  and  Ain  by  ’Invatha 
(xrm  My).  Schwarz  (29)  would  place  Ain  at 
“ Ein-al-Malcha  ” (doubtless  Ain-Mellahah)  : to  be 
consistent  with  which,  he  is  driven  to  assume  that 
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described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11),  and  appa- 
rently mentioned,  if  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is 
accurate,  to  define  the  position  of  Riblah,  viz.  “ on  the 
east  side  of  ‘ the  spring  ’ ” (LXX.  ’errl  irpyois).  By 
Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered  contra  fontem 
Daphnin,  meaning  the  spring  which  rose  in  the 
celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  dedicated  to  Apollo  and 
Diana  at  Antioch.11  But  Riblah  having  been  lately, 
with  much  probability,  identified  (Rob.  iii.  542-6 ; 
Porter,  ii.  335)  with  a place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  N.E.  slopes  of  the  Hermon  range,  “ the  spring” 
of  the  text  must  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge be  taken  to  be  ’ Ain  el-’Azy,  the  main  source 
of  the  Orontes,  a spring  remarkable,  even  among  the 
springs  of  Palestine,  for  its  force  and  magnitude. 
The  objections  to  this  identification  are  the  distance 
from  Rihleh — about  9 miles ; and  the  direction — 
nearer  N.E.  than  E.  (see  Rob.  iii.  534;  Porter,  ii. 
335-6,  358).  [Riblah  ; Hamath.] 

2.  One  of  the  southernmost  cities  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  32),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
7 ; 1 Chi*,  iv.  32  b)  and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh, 
xxi.  16).  In  the  list  of  priests’  cities  in  1 Chr.  vi. 
Ashan  (}^V)  takes  the  place  of  Ain. 

In  Neh.  xi.  29,  Ain  is  joined  to  the  name  which 
in  the  other  passages  usually  follows  it,  and  appears 
as  Enrimmon.  So  the  LXX.,  in  the  two  earliest  of 
the  passages  in  Joshua,  give  the  name  as  ’Epoc/xud 
and  'Epeppdv.  (See  Rob.  ii.  204.)  [G.] 

A'JAH  (i"PK ; ’Ate  ; Ajd).  1.  Son  of  Zibeon 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  24 ; 1 Chr.  i.  40).  [Anah.]  2. 
Father  of  Rizpah,  a concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii. 
7,  xxi.  8,  10,  11). 

A'JALON  (Josh.  x.  12,  xix.  42 ; 2 Chr.  xxviii. 
18).  The  same  place  as  Aijalon  (1)  which  see. 
The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  both,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  A.  V.  [G.] 

A'KAN  (jpy  ; ’I ovk&ia  ; Acan),  a descendant 

of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27),  called  Jakan  in  1 Chr. 
i.  42.  [Bene-Jaakan.] 

AK'KUB  (aipy  ; ’A/cou/3  and  ’Akovp  ; Ac  cub), 
name  of  four  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  2.  (1  Chr. 

ix.  17 ; Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  xii.  25). 

3.  (Ezr.  ii.  45).  4.  (Neh.  viii.  7). 

AKKAB'BIM,  “ the  ascent  of,”  and  “ the 
GOING  UP  TO;”  also  “ Maaleh-acrabbim  ” 
(D'Znpy  = “the  scorpion-pass;”  dvdfZaais 

’ Aicpa/Zeu > ; Ascensus  scorpionum) . A pass  between 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Zin,  forming  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  at  once  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  Land  (Num 
xxxiv.  4).  Also  the  north  (?)  boundary  of  the 
Amorites  (Judg.  i.  36). 

Judas  Maccabaeus  had.  here  a great  victory  ovei 


the  Daphne  near  Panias  had  also  the  name  of 
Riblah. 

t>  There  is  a curious  expression  in  this  verse  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained.  After  enumerating  the 
“cities”  ('^V)  of  Simeon,  the  text  proceeds,  “and 

their  villages  were  Etam,  Ain five 

cities”  CHJ1).  Considering  the  strict  distinction  so 
generally  observed  in  the  use  of  these  two  words,  the 
above  is  at  least  worthy  of  note.  [Hazok.] 
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the  Edomites  (1  Macc.  v.  3,a  “ Arabattine,”  which 
see;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  § 1). 

De  Saulcy  (i.  77)  would  identify  it  with  the 
long  and  .steep  pass  of  the  Wady  es-Zaweirah. 
Scorpions  he  certainly  found  there  in  plenty,  but 
this  wady  is  too  much  to  the  north  to  have  been 
Akrabbim,  as  the  boundary  went  from  thence  to 
Zin  and  Kadesh-bamea,  which  wherever  situated 
were  certainly  many  miles  further  south.  Robinson’s 
conjecture  is,  that  it  is  the  line  of  cliffs  which  cross 
the  Ghor  at  right  angles,  1 1 miles  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  form  the  ascent  of  separation  between  the 
Ghor  and  the  Arabah  (ii.  120).  But  this  would  be 
a descent  and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were  enter- 
ing the  Holy  Land  from  the  south.  Perhaps  the 
most  feasible  supposition  is  that  Akrabbim  is  the 
steep  pass  es-Sufah,  by  which  the  final  step  is  made 
from  the  desert  to  the  level  of  the  actual  laud  of 
Palestine.  As  to  the  name,  scoi-pions  abound  in  the 
vhole  of  this  district. 

This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Acra- 
b.'ittene,  north  of  Jerusalem ; which  see.  [G.] 

ALABASTER  (aXifiao-rpos  ; alabastrum) , 
a word  occurring  in  Matt.  xxvi.  7,  Mark  xiv.  3, 
and  Luke  vii.  37,  and  signifying  an  alabaster  box 
to  contain  precious  ointment  or  spikenard.  It  is 


however  properly  the  name  of  the  substance  of 
which  the  box  was  formed,  and  hence  in  2 K. 
xxi.  13,  the  LXX.  use  6 aXa/S aarpos  for  the 
Heb.  nripv,  patina , lecythus,  ampulla.  Horace 
(Od.  iv.  12)  uses  onyx  in  the  same  way,  Nardi 
parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum.”  Alabaster  is  a calca- 
reous spar,  resembling  marble,  but  softer  and  more 
easily  worked,  and  therefore  very  suitable  for  being 
wrought  into  boxes.  Pliny  (lib.  iii.  20)  represents 
it  as  peculiarly  proper  for  this  purpose  (xiii.  2), 
“ Vas  unguentarium,  quod  ex  alabastrite  lapide  ad 
uaguenta  a corruptione  conservanda  excavare  sole- 
bant.”  The  expression  brake  the  box , in  Mark 
xiv.  3,  implies  only  the  removal  of  the  seal  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  box,  by  which  seal  the  perfume 
was  prevented  from  evaporating.  [W.  D.] 

a The  Alex.  MS.  in  this  place  reads  IovSata  for 
'I SovpaCa,  and  Evald  ( Gesch . iv.  91,  358)  endeavours 
to  show  therefrom  that  the  Acrabattine  there  men- 
tioned was  that  between  Samaria  and  Judaea,  in 
support  of  his  opinion  that  a large  part  of  Southern 
Palestine  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Edomites. 
But  this  reading  docs  not  agree  with  the  context,  and  1 


ALCIMUS 

AL'AMETH  ; ’EAtj eyed  ; Almath). 

1.  Son  of  Becher  (1  Chr.  vii. 8).  2.  Son  of  Jehoadah 

(1  Chr.  viii.  36),  callel  Jarah  in  1 Chr.  ix.  42. 

ALAM'MELECH  OjtejW  = “king’s  oak:’J 
’EAtyueAe'x  ; Elmelech),  a place  within  the  limits  of 
Asher,  named  between  Achshaph  and  Amad  (Josh, 
xix.  26,  only).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified ; 
but  Schwarz  (191)  suggests  a connexion  with  the 
Nahr  el-Melik , which  falls  into  the  Kishon  near 
Haifa.  [G.] 

AL'AMOTH  (fli^y  ; Ps.  xlvi.,  title;  1 Chr. 

xv.  20),  a word  of  exceedingly  doubtful  meaning, 
and  with  respect  to  which  various  conjectures  pre- 
vail. Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a kind 
of  lute  brought  originally  from  Elam  (Persia)  : 
others  regard  it  as  an  instrument  on  which  young 
girls  (TYlftSy)  used  to  play  (comp,  the  old  English 
instrument  “ the  Virginal  ”)  : whilst  some  again 
consider  the  word  to  denote  a species  of  lyre,  with 
a sourdine  (mute)  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  or  deadening  the  sound,  and  that  on  this 

account  it  was  called  nic6y,  from  nbv,  to  conceal. 
Lafage  speaks  of  as  “ chant  sup^rieur  ou 

chant  a l’octave.”  Some  Gel-man  commentators, 
having  discovered  that  the  lays  of  the  mediaeval 
minstrels  were  chaunted  to  a melody  called  “ die 
Jungfrauenweise,”  have  transferred  that  notion  to 
the  Psalms ; and  Tholuck,  for  instance,  translates 

by  the  above  German  term.  According  to 
this  notion  would  not  be  a musical  instru- 

ment, but  a melody.  (See  Mendelssohn’s  Intro- 
duction to  his  Version  of  the  Psalms ; Forkel, 
Geschichte  der  Musik ; Lafage,  His.  Gen.  de  la 
Musique  ; and  Gesenius  on  [D.  W.  M.] 

AL'CIMUS  ("A A tcipos,  valiant , a Greek  name, 
assumed,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as  re- 
presenting ’EXiaKeip,  God  hath  set  up). 

called  also  Jaceimus(o  /cal’ld/cet|UOsall.’Ia>eLcet/xo$, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5,  i.  e.  D'jp',  cf .Jud.  iv.  6 varr. 

lectt.),  a Jewish  priest  (1  Macc.  vii.  14),  who  was 
attached  to  the  Hellenizing  party  (2  Macc.  xiv.  3)  b. 
On  the  death  of  Menelaus  he  was  appointed  to  the 
High-Priesthood  by  the  influence  of  Lysias,  though 
not  of  the  pontifical  family  (Joseph.  1.  c. ; xx.  9 ; 
1 Macc.  vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of  Onias,  the 
nephew  of  Menelaus.  When  Demetrius  Soter  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Syria  he  paid  court  to  that 
monarch,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  office,  and 
through  his  general  Bacchides  [Bacchides]  esta- 
blished him  at  Jerusalem.  His  cruelty,  however 
was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  force  left  in  his 
command,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  opposi- 
tion which  he  provoked,  and  he  again  fled  to  Deme- 
trius, who  immediately  took  measures  for  his  re- 
storation. The  first  expedition  under  Nicanor  proved 
unsuccessful ; but  upon  this  Bacchides  marched  a 
second  time  against  Jerusalem  with  a large  army, 

it  is  at  least  certain  that  Josephus  had  the  text  as  it 
now  stands. 

b According  to  a Jewish  tradition  (Bereshith  It.  65), 
he  was  “ sister’s  son  of  Jose  ben  Joeser,  ” chief  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  whom  he  afterwards  put  to  death. — 
Itaphall,  Hist,  of  Jews,  i.  245,  308. 
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rouieu  Judas,  who  fell  in  the  battle  (161  B.C.)  and 
reinstated  Alcimus.  After  his  restoration,  Alcimus 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  modify  the  ancient  wor- 
ship, and  as  he  was  engaged  in  pulling  down  “ the 
wall  of  me  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary”  (i.e., 
which  separated  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  it ; 
yet  see  Grimm,  1 Macc.  ix.  54)  he  was  “ plagued  ” 
(by  paralysis),  and  “died  at  that  time,”  160  B.C. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5,  xii.  10 ; 1 Macc.  vii.  ix. 
cf.  2 Macc.  xiv.  xv.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr. 
iv.  365  ff.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

AT /EM  A (iv  ’AAepais ; in  Alirnis),  a large 
and  strong  city  in  Gilead  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Macc.  v.  26).  Its  name  does  not 
occur  again,  nor  have  we  yet  any  means  of  identi- 
fying it.  [G.] 

AL'EMETH  (accurately,  Allemeth;  ; 

ra.Aep.dd ; Almath ),  the  form  under  which  Aimon, 
the  name  of  a city  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin, 
appears  in  1 Chr.  vi.  60  [45].  Under  the  very 
similar  form  of  ’ Almit  or  Almuth,  it  has  been 
apparently  identified  in  the  present  day  at  about 
a mile  N.E.  of  Anata,  the  site  of  Anathoth;  first 
by  Schwarz  (128)  and  then  by  Mr.  Finn  (Rob. 
iii.  287).  Among  the  genealogies  of  Benjamin  the 
name  occurs  in  connexion  with  Azmaveth,  also  the 
name  of  a town  of  that  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix. 
42 ; compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  24).  [Almon.]  In 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  2 Sam.  xvi.  5,  Bahurim 
is  rendered  Alemath.  [G.] 

ALEXANDER  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  sur- 
lamedthe  Great  (’AAe£av8pos,  the  helper  of  men ; 
Alexander ; Arab,  the  two-horned,  Golii,  Lex.  Arab. 
1896),  “the  son  of  Philip”  (1  Macc.  vi.  2)  and 
Olympias  was  born  at  Pella  B.C.  356.  On  his 
mother’s  side  he  claimed  descent  from  Achilles ; 
and  the  Homeric  legends  were  not  without  influence 
upon  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Aristotle;  and  while  still  a 
youth  he  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Chaeroneia 
(338  B.c.).  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (b.c.  336) 
Alexander  put  down  with  resolute  energy  the  dis- 
affection and  hostility  by  which  his  throne  was 
menaced ; and  in  two  years  he  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont (b.c.  334)  to  cany  out  the  plans  of  his  father, 
and  execute  the  mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilised 
world.  The  battle  of  the  Granieus  was  followed 
by  the  subjugation  of  western  Asia;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  fate  of  the  East  was  decided  at 
Issus  (b.c.  333).  Tyre  and  Gaza  were  the  only 
cities  in  Western  Syria  which  offered  Alexander  any 
resistance,  and  these  were  reduced  and  treated  with 
unusual  severity  (b.c.  332).  Egypt  next  sub- 
mitted to  him  ; and  in  B.C.  331  he  founded  Alex- 
andi  ia,  which  remains  to  the  present  day  the  most 
characteristic  monument  of  his  life  and  work.  In 
the  same  year  he  finally  defeated  Darius  at  Gau- 
gamela ; and  in  B.C.  330  his  unhappy  rival  was 
murdered  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  The  next 
two  years  were  occupied  by  Alexander  in  the  con- 
solidation of  his  Persian  conquests,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Bactria.  In  B.c.  327  he  crossed  the  Indus, 
penetrated  to  the  Hydaspes,  and  was  there  forced 
by  the  discontent  of  his  army  to  turn  westward. 
He  reached  Susa  B.C.  325,  and  proceeded  to  Baby- 
lon B.c.  324,  which  he  chose  as  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  In  the  next  year  he  died  there  (b.c.  323) 
in  the  midst  of  his  gigantic  plans  ; and  those  who 
inherited  his  conquests  left  his  designs  unachieved 
and  unattempted  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  6,  viii.  5,  xi.  3). 
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The  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jerusalem  during  his  Phoenician  campaign  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  8,  1 ff.)  has  been  a fruitful  source  of  con- 
troversy. The  Jews,  it  is  said,  had  provoked  his 
anger  by  refusing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him 
when  summoned  to  do  so  during  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
and  after  the  reduction  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  (Joseph. 
1.  c.)  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem.  Jaddua  (Jad- 
dus)  the  High-Priest  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22),  who 
had  been  warned  in  a dream,  how  to  avert  the 
king’s  anger,  calmly  awaited  his  approach ; and 
when  he  drew  near  went  out  to  Sapha  (HD¥,  he 
watched ),  within  sight  of  the  city  and  temple,  clad 
in  his  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied 
by  a train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  moved  by  the  solemn  spectacle 
that  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
upon  the  tiara  of  the  High-Priest ; and  when 
Parmenio  expressed  surprise,  he  replied  that  “ he 
had  seen  the  god  whom  Jaddua  represented  in  a 
dream  at  Dium,  encouraging  him  to  cross  over  into 
Asia,  and  promising  him  success.”  After  this,  it 
is  said,  that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  offered  sacrifice 
there,  heard  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which  foretold 
his  victory,  and  conferred  important  privileges  upon 
the  Jews,  not  only  in  Judaea  but  in  Babylonia  and 
Media,  which  they  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy 
of  his  successors.  The  narrative  is  repeated  in  the 
Talmud  (Joma  f.  69 ; ap.  Otho,  Lex.  Babb.  s.  v. 
A lexander ; the  High-Priest  is  there  said  to  have 
been  Simon  the  Just),  in  later  Jewish  writers 
(Vajikra  R.  13 ; Joseph  ben  Gorion,  ap.  Ste. 
Croix,  p.  553),  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Abulfeda 
(Ste.  Croix,  p.  555).  The  event  was  adapted  by 
the  Samaritans  to  suit  their  own  history,  with  a 
corresponding  change  of  places  and  persons  and 
various  embellishments  (Aboul’lfatah,  quoted  by 
Ste.  Croix,  pp.  209-12) ; and  in  due  time  Alex- 
ander was  enrolled  among  the  proselytes  of  Judaism. 
On  the  other  hand  no  mention  of  the  event  occurs 
in  Arrian,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Curtius;  and  the 
connexion  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Josephus  is  alike 
inconsistent  with  Jewish  history  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  124,  ff.)  and  with  the  narrative  of 
Arrian  (iii.  1 e^86pr)  ripipa  cnrbTrjs  rd£Vjs  iAavvwv 
?IK€v  is  U.r]AoiHriov). 

But  admitting  the  incorrectness  of  the  details 
of  the  tradition  as  given  by  Josephus,  there  are 
several  points  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
main  fact.  Justin  says  that  “ many  kings  of 
the  East  came  to  meet  Alexander  wearing  fillets  ” 
(lib.  xi.  10)  ; and  after  the  capture  of  Tyre 
“ Alexander  himself  visited  some  of  the  cities 
which  still  refused  to  submit  to  him  ” (Curt, 
iv.  5,  13).  Even  at  a later  time,  according  to 
Curtius,  he  executed  vengeance  personally  on  the 
Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  his  governor  Andro- 
machus  (Curt.  iv.  8,  10).  Besides  this,  Jewish 
soldiers  were  enlisted  in  his  army  (Hecat.  ap. 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  22) ; and  Jews  formed  an 
important  element  in  the  population  of  the  city, 
which  he  founded  shortly  after  the  supposed  visit. 
Above  all,  the  privileges  which  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  Jews,  including  the  remission  of 
tribute  every  sabbatical  year,  existed  in  later  times, 
and  imply  some  such  relation  between  the  Jews 
and  the  great  conqueror  as  Josephus  describes. 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the. 
story  even  in  its  picturesque  fulness.  From  policy 
or  conviction  Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  great  act  which  he 
achieved.  The  siege  of  Tyre  arose  professedly  from 
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a religious  motive.  The  battle  of  Issus  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  visit  to  Gordium;  the  invasion  of 
Persia  by  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
And  if  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  the 
Jewish  envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical  his- 
torians, who  notoriously  disregarded  ( e.g . the 
Maccabees)  and  misrepresented  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  8)  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jews,  cannot  be  held  to  be  con- 
clusive against  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which 
must  have  appeared  to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible 
(Jahn,  Archaeot.  iii.  300  ff. ; Ste.  Croix,  Examen 
critique,  &c.,  Paris,  1810 ; Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece , vi.  206  f. ; and  on  the  other  side  Ant.  van 
Da'e,  Dissert . super  Aristea,  Amstel.  1705,  pp. 
69  ff.). 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  false,  presents 
an  aspect  of  Alexander’s  character  which  has  been 
frequently  lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biogra- 
phers. He  was  not  simply  a Greek,  nor  must 
he  be  judged  by  a Greek  standard.  The  Oriental- 
ism, which  was  a scandal  to  his  followers,  was 
a necessary  deduction  from  his  principles,  and  not 
the  result  of  caprice  or  vanity  (comp.  Arr.  vii.  29). 
He  approached  the  idea  of  a universal  monarchy 
from  the  side  of  Greece,  but  his  final  object  was 
to  establish  something  higher  than  the  paramount 
supremacy  of  one  people.  His  purpose  was  to 
combine  and  equalize,  not  to  annihilate:  to  wed 
the  East  and  West  in  a just  union — not  to  enslave. 
Asia  to  Greece  (Plut.  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §6).  The 
time,  indeed,  was  not  yet  come  when  this  was  pos- 
sible, but  if  he  could  not  accomplish  the  great  issue, 
he  prepared  the  way  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  nationali- 
ties, the  first  condition  necessary  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  religions.  The  swift  course  of  his  vic- 
tories, the  constant  incorporation  of  foreign  ele- 
ments in  his  armies,  the  fierce  wars  and  changing 
fortunes  of  his  successors,  broke  down  the  barriers 
by  which  kingdom  had  been  separated  from  king- 
dom, and  opened  the  road  for  larger  conceptions 
of  life  and  faith  than  had  hitherto  been  possible 
(cf.  Polyb.  iii.  59).  The  contact  of  the  East  and 
West  brought  out  into  practical  forms,  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  had  been  confined  to  the 
schools.  Paganism  was  deprived  of  life  as  soon 
as  it  was  transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
in  which  it  took  its  shape.  The  spread  of  com- 
merce followed  the  progress  of  arms ; and  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  vindicated  their 
claim  to  be  considered  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  human  thought  by  becoming  practically 
universal. 

The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the 
powerful  influences  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
East,  and  most  able  to  support  them.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  conquests,  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Ipsus  B.c.  301,  Judaea  was  made  the 
frontier  land  of  the  rival  empires  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  though  it  was  necessarily  subjected  to 
the  constant  vicissitudes  of  war,  it  was  able  to 
make  advantageous  terms  with  the  state  to  which  it 
owed  allegiance  from  the  important  advantages 
which  it  offered  for  attack  or  defence  [ANTIOCHUS, 
ii.-vii.].  Internally  also  the  people  were  prepared 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  revolution  which  the 
Greek  dominion  effected.  The  constitution  of 
Ezra  had  obtained  its  full  development.  A power- 
ful hierarchy  had  succeeded  in  substituting  the  idea 
of  a church  for  that  of  a st;  te ; and  the  Jew  was 


now  able  to  wander  over  the  world  and  yet  remain 
faithful  to  the  god  of  his  fathers  [The  Disper* 
Sion]  . The  same  constitutional  change  had  strength- 
ened the  intellectual  and  religious  position  of  the 
people.  A rigid  “fence”  of  ritualism  protected 
the  course  of  common  life  from  the  license  of  Greek 
manners ; and  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God,  which  was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine  centre  of 
their  system,  counteracted  the  attractions  of  a philo- 
sophic pantheism  [Simon  the  Just].  Through 
a long  course  of  discipline,  in  which  they  had  been 
left  unguided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the  Jews  had 
realised  the  nature  of  their  mission  to  the  wor  ld, 
and  were  waiting  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  it. 
The  conquest  of  Alexander  furnished  them  with  the 
occasion  and  the  power.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  example  of  Greece  fostered  personal  as  well 
as  popular  independence.  Judaism  was  speedily 
divided  into  sects,  analogous  to  the  typical  forms  of 
Greek  philosophy.  But  even  the  rude  analysis  o: 
the  old  faith  was  productive  of  good.  The  free- 
dom of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in  forming 
the  Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  contemplative 
spirit  of  Persia,  or  the  civil  organization  of  Home ; 
for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  was  rapid,  its  effects 
were  lasting.  The  city  which  he  cl  lose  to  bear  his 
name  perpetuated  in  after  ages  the  office  which  he 
providentially  discharged  for  Judaism  and  mankind; 
and  the  historian  of  Christianity  must  confirm  the 
judgment  of  Arrian,  that  Alexander,  “ who  was  like 
no  other  man,  could  not  have  been  given  to  the  world 
without  the  special  design  of  Providence  ” (e£co 
tov  6elov,  Arr.  vii.  30).  And  Alexander  himself 
appreciated  this  design  better  even  than  his  great 
teacher;  for  it  is  said  (Plut.  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §6) 
that  when  Aristotle  urged  him  to  treat  the  Greeks 
as  freemen  and  the  Orientals  as  slaves,  he  found  the 
true  answer  to  this  counsel  in  the  recognition  of 
his  ‘ divine  mission  to  unite  and  reconcile  the  world 
( KOLvhs  Viiteiv  8e6d€r  appocrr^s  /cot  5taAAa/CT?/s 
t£>v  o\cou  vofilfav').’ 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  ol  l.ysimachus,  King  of  Thrace. 

Obv.  Head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  a young  Jupiter  Ammon,  to 
right.  Rev.  BA.2IAEI22  AY2IMAXOY.  In  field,  mono- 
gram and  2»  Pallas  seated  to  left,  holding  a Victory. 

In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence 
of  Alexander  is  necessarily  combined  with  that  of 
his  successors.®  They  represented  with  partial  ex- 
aggeration the  several  phases  of  his  character ; and 
to  the  Jews  nationally  the  policy  of  the  Syrian 
kings  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  original 
conquest  of  Asia.  But  some  traits  of  “ the  first 
mighty  king”  (Dan.  viii.  21,  xi.  3)  are  given  with 
vigorous  distinctness.  The  emblem  by  which  he  is 
typified  (“I'Q'if,  a he-goat,  fr.  IQ'i  he  leapt,  Ges. 
Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  notions  of  strength  and 


11  The  attempt  of  Bertholdt  to  apply  the  description 
of  the  third  monarchy  to  that  of  Alexander  has  litrie 
to  recommend  it  [Daniel]. 
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speed  ;b  and  the  universal  extent  (Dan.  viii.  5,  . . . 
from  the  west  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth),  and 
marvellous  rapidity  of  his  conquests  (Dan.  1.  c.  he 
touched  not  the  ground)  are  brought  forward  as  the 
characteristics  of  his  power,  which  was  directed  by 
the  strongest  personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  6, 
in  the  fury  of  his  power).  He  ruled  with  great 
dominion,  and  did  according  to  his  will  (xi.  3) ; 
“ and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  . . . out  of 
his  hand  (viii.  7).”  [B.  F.  W.] 

ALEXAN'DER  BALAS  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
4,  §8,  ’AXe^aubpos  o BaAas  \ey 6/xevos ; Strab.  xiv. 
p.  751,  rbu  BaAai/  ’AAei-avdpov ; Just.  xxxv.  1, 
Subornant  pro  eo  Balam  quendam  . . . et  . . . nomen 
ci  Alexandri  inditur.  Balas  possibly  represents  the 
Aram,  tihy'l,  lord : he  likewise  assumed  the  titles 

t - 

iiTKpav’fts  and  evepyerfjs,  1 Macc.  x.  1).  He  was, 
according  to  some,  a (natural)  son  of  Antiochus  IY. 
Epiphanes  (Strab.  xiii.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  1),  but 
he  was  more  generally  regarded  as  an  impostor  who 
falsely  assumed  the  connexion  (App.  Syr.  67 ; 
Justin  1.  c.  cf.  Polyb.  xxxiii.  16).  He  claimed 
the  throne  of  Syria  in  152  B.c.  in  opposition  to 
Demetrius  Soter,  who  had  provoked  the  hostility  of 
the  neighbouring  kings  and  alienated  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  (Joseph.  1.  c.).  His  pretensions 
were  put  forward  by  Heraclides,  formerly  treasurer 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  obtained  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  title  at  Rome  by  scandalous  intrigues 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16).  After  landing  at  Ptole- 
mais  (1  Macc.  x.  1)  Alexander  gained  the  warm 
support  of  Jonathan,  who  was  now  the  leader  of 
the  Jews  (1  Macc.  ix.  73) ; and  though  his  first 
efforts  were  unsuccessful  (Just.  xxxv.  1,  10),  in 
150  B.C.  he  completely  routed  the  forces  of  Deme- 
trius, who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat  (1  Macc.  x.  48- 
50  ; Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2, 4 ; Str.  xvi.  p.  751).  After 
this  Alexander  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemaeus  YI.  Philometor  ; and  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  kingdom  appointed  Jonathan  governor  ( p epiS- 
dpxvs‘,  1 Macc.  x.  65)  of  a province  (Judea:  cf. 
1 Macc.  xi.  57).  But  his  triumph  was  of  shoit 
duration.  After  obtaining  power  he  gave  himself 
up  to  a life  of  indulgence  (Liv.  Ep.  50  ; cf.  Athen.  v. 
211) ; and  when  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter,  landed  in  Syria  in  147  B.C.,  the  new  pre- 
tender found  powerful  support  (1  Macc.  x.  67  ff). 
At  first  Jonathan  defeated  and  slew  Apollonius  the 
governor  of  Coele-Syria,  who  had  joined  the  party 
of  Demetrius,  for  which  exploit  he  received  fresh 
favours  from  Alexander  (1  Macc.  x.  69-89) ; but 
shortly  afterwards  (b.c.  146)  Ptolemy  entered 
Syria  with  a large  force,  and  after  he  had  placed 
garrisons  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  coast,  which 
received  him  according  to  the  commands  of  Alex- 
ander, suddenly  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of 
Demetrius  (1  Macc.  xi.  1-11  ; Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
4,  5 ff.),  alleging,  probably  with  truth,  the  existence 
of  a conspiracy  against  his  life  (Joseph.  1.  c.  cf. 
Diod.  ap.  Muller.  Fragm.  ii.  16).  Alexander,  who 
had  been  forced  to  leave  Antioch  (Joseph.  1.  c.), 
was  in  Cilicia  when  he  heard  of  Ptolemy’s  defec- 
tion (1  Macc.  xi.  14).  He  hastened  to  meet  him, 
but  was  defeated  (1  Macc.  xi.  15 ; Just.  xxxv.  2), 
and  fled  to  Abae  in  Arabia  (Diod.  1.  c.),  where  he 
was  murdered  B.C.  146  (Diod.  1.  c. ; 1 Macc.  xi. 

b There  may  he  also  some  allusion  in  the  word  to 
the  legend  of  Caranus,  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  who  was  guided  to  victory  by 
“a  flock  of  goats  ” (Justin,  i.  7). 
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17  differ  as  to  the  manner ; and  Euseb.  Chron. 
Arm.  i.  349  represents  him  to  have  been  slain  in 
the  battle).  The  narrative  in  1 Macc.  and  Josephus 
shows  clearly  the  partiality  which  the  Jews  enter- 
tained for  Alexander  “ as  the  first  that  entreated  of 
true  peace  with  them  ” (1  Macc.  x.  47) ; and  the 
same  feeling  was  exhibited  afterwards  in  the  zeal 
with  which  they  supported  the  claims  of  his  son 
Antiochus.  [Antiochus  vi.]  [B.  F.  W.j 


Tetraiirachm  (Ptolemaic  talent)  of  Alexander  Balas. 

Obv.  Bust  of  King  to  right.  Rev.  BA2IAEOS  AAE3AN- 
APOY.  Eagle,  upon  rudder,  to  left,  and  palm-branch.  In  field 
the  monogram  and  symbol  of  Tyre ; date  TSP  (163  A5r.  Seleu- 
cid),  &c. 

ALEXAN'DER  AAe^avbpos),  in  N.  T. 

1.  Son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  compelled 
to  bear  the  cross  for  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  21).  From 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  there  mentioned,  together 
with  his  brother  Rufus,  they  were  probably  persons 
well  known  in  the  early  Christian  church. 

2.  One  of  the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high  priest 
(Acts  iv.  6),  apparently  in  some  high  office,  as  he 
is  among  three  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  Some 
suppose  him  identical  with  Alexander  the  Alabarch 
at  Alexandria,  the  brother  of  Philo  Judaeus,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  8,  §1,  xix.  5,  §1) 
in  the  latter  passage  as  a <t>l\os  apxaios  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius : so  that  the  time  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  such  an  idea. 

3.  A Jew  at  Ephesus,  whom  his  countrymen  put 
forward  during  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  (Acts  xix.  33),  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  mob,  as  being  unconnected  with  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  worship  of  Artemis.  Or  he  may 
have  been,  as  imagined  by  Calvin  and  others,  a 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  the  Jews 
were  willing  to  expose  as  a victim  to  the  frenzy  of 
the  mob. 

4.  An  Ephesian  Christian,  reprobated  by  St.  Paul 
in  1 Tim.  i.  20,  as  having,  together  with  one  Hy- 
menaeus,  put  from  him  faith  and  a good  conscience, 
and  so  made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith.  This 
may  be  the  same  with 

5.  Alexander  the  coppersmith  (’AA.  6 x°A- 

Ketis),  mentioned  by  the  same  apostle,  2 Tim.  iv. 
14,  as  having  done  him  many  mischiefs.  It  is  quite 
uncertain  where  this  person  resided  ; but  from  the 
caution  to  Timotheus  to  beware  of  him,  probably 
at  Ephesus.  [H.  A.] 

ALEXAN'DRIA  (rj  ’AAe^dvSpeia,  3 Macc.  iii. 
1;  Mod.,  El-Iskendereeyeh ; Ethn.,  ’AA e^avbpeis, 
3 Macc.  ii.  30,  iii.  21  ; Acts  xviii.  24,  vi.  9),  the 
Hellenic  Roman  and  Christian  capital  of  Egypt,  was 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  B.C.  332,  who 
traced  himself  the  ground-plan  of  the  city  which  he 
designed  to  make  the  metropolis  of  his  western  em 
pire  (Plut.  Alex.  26).  The  work  thus  begun  was 
continued  after  the  death  of  Alexander  by  the  Pto- 
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lemies ; and  the  beauty  (Athen.  i.  p.  3)  of  Alex- 
andria became  proverbial.  Every  natural  advantage 
contributed  to  its  prosperity.  The  climate  and  site 
were  singularly  healthy  (Strab.  p.  793).  The  har- 
bours, formed  by  the  island  of  Pharos  and  the  head- 
land Lochias,  were  safe  and  commodious,  alike  for 
commerce  and  for  war ; and  the  Lake  Mareotis  was 
an  inland  haven  for  the  merchandise  of  Egypt  and 
India  (Strab.  p.  798).  Under  the  despotism  of  the 
later  Ptolemies  the  trade  of  Alexandria  declined,  but 
its  population  (300,000  freemen,  Diod.  xvii.  52  : 
Ihe  free  population  of  Attica  was  about  130,000)  and 
wealth  (Strab.  p.  798)  were  enormous.  After  the 
victory  of  Augustus  it  suffered  for  its  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  Antony  (Strab.  p.  792) ; but  its  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  chief  corn-ports  of  Rome a 
secured  for  it  the  general  favour  of  the  first  empe- 
rors. In  later  times  the  seditious  tumults  for  which 
the  Alexandrians  had  always  been  notorious,  deso- 
lated the  city  (a.c.  260  ff.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  c.  x.),  and  religious  feuds  aggravated  the 
popular  distress  (Dionys.  Alex.  Ep.  iii.,  xii. ; Euseb. 
H.  E.,  vi.  41  ff. ; vii.  22).  Yet  even  thus,  though 
Alexandria  suffered  greatly  from  constant  dissen- 
sions and  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the 
splendour  of  “ the  great  city  of  the  West  ” amazed 
Amrou,  its  Arab  conqueror  (a.c.  640  ; Gibbon, 
c.  li.)  ; and  after  centuries  of  Mahometan  mis- 
rule it  promises  once  again  to  justify  the  wisdom 
of  its  founder  (Strab.  xvii.  791-9 ; Frag.  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2 ; Plut.  Alex.  26 ; Arr. 
Iii.  1 ; Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  5.  Comp.  Alexander 
the  Great.) 

The  population  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  fr  om  the 
first  (comp.  Curt.  iv.  8,  5)  ; and  this  fact  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  Alexandrine  character.  The  three 
regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided  (Regie 
Judaeorum,  Brucheium,  Rhacotis ) corresponded  to 
the  three  chief  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Egyptians  ;b  but  in  addition  to  these  prin- 
cipal races,  representatives  of  almost  every  nation 
were  found  there  (Dion  Clirys.  Or  at.  xxxii.).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  Alexander  himself  assigned  to 
the  Jews  a place  in  his  new  city ; “ and  they  ob- 
tained,” he  adds,  “ equal  privileges  with  the  Mace- 
donians ” ( c.  Ap.  ii.  4)  in  consideration  “ of  their 
services  against  the  Egyptians  ” (B.  J.  ii.  18,  7). 
Ptolemy  I.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  a con- 
siderable number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria.  Many 
others  followed  of  their  own  accord;  and  all  re- 
ceived the  full  Macedonian  franchise  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  1.  Cf.  c.  Ap.  i.  22),  as  men  of  knowii  and 
tried  fidelity  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Already  on 
a former  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a home  in 
ihe  land  of  their  bondage.  More  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a half  before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria 
a large  body  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt, 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah;  but  these,  after  a 
general  apostacy,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxv.  26 ; Jer.  xliv. ; Joseph. 
Ant.  x.  9,  7). 


“ The  Alexandrine  corn-vessels  (Acts  xxvii.  6, 
xxviii.  11)  were  large  (Acts  xxvii.  37)  and  handsome 
(Luc.  Navig.  p.  668,  ed.  Bened.) ; and  even  Vespasian 
made  a voyage  in  one  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  2).  They 
generally  sailed  direct  to  Puteoli  ( Dicaearchia , Strab. 
p.  793) ; Scnec.  JEp.  77,  1 ; cf.  Suet.  Aug.  98,  Acts 
xxviii.  13) ; but,  from  stress  of  weather,  often  sailed 
under  the  Asiatic  coast  (Acts  xxvii. ; cf.  Luc.  1.  c.  p. 
670  f.  ; Smith,  Voyage  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  70  ff.). 


The  fate  of  the  later  colony  was  far  different. 
The  numbers  and  importance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 
were  rapidly  increased  under  the  Ptolemies  by  fresh 
immigrations  and  untiring  industry.  Philo  esti- 
mates them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000 
(In  Flacc.  §6,  p.  971);  and  adds,  that  two  of 
the  five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  “ Jew- 
ish districts ;”  and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered 
in  the  remaining  three  (id.  §8,  p.  973).  Julius 
Caesar  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §1)  and  Augustus 
confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had  en- 
joyed before,  and  they  retained  them  with  various 
interruptions,  of  which  the  most  important,  a.d.  39, 
is  described  by  Philo  (l.  c.),  during  the  tumults 
and  persecutions  of  later  reigns  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii. 
4 ; B.  J.  xii.  3,  2).  They  were  represented,  at 
least  for  some  time  (from  the  time  of  Cleopatra  to 
the  reign  of  Claudius;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth. 
353)  by  their  own  officer  (ifh'dpxys,  Strab.  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2 ; aXa^dpxns,  Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  7,  3;  9,  1 ; xix.  5,  1 ; cf.  Rup.  ad  Juv. 
Sat.  i.  130;  •yevdpxps,  Philo,  In  Flacc.  §10,  p. 
975),  and  Augustus  appointed  a council  (7 epovaia 
i.  e.  Sanhedrin : Philo  l.  c.)  “ to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  the  Jews,”  according  to  their  own  laws. 
The  establishment  of  Christianity  altered  the  civil 
position  of  the  Jews,  but  they  maintained  their  rela- 
tive prosperity ; and  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amrou  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned  among 
the  marvels  of  the  city  (Gibbon,  cli.). 

For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria 
was  in  close  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem.  Both 
were  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the  first  Ptole- 
mies, and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest  as  their 
religious  head.  The  persecution  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  (217  B.C.)  occasioned  the  first  political  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  bodies.  From  that  time 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  Syria  [Antiochus  the  Great]  ; and 
the  same  policy  which  alienated  the  Palestinian 
party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Septuagint  translation  which  strength- 
ened the  barrier  of  language  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  (161  B.C.) 
which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  the  charge 
of  schism,  widened  the  breach  which  was  thus 
opened.  But  the  division  thbugh  marked  was  not 
complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contributions  to 
the  temple-service  (Raphall,  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  72). 
Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fashioned  to  a 
Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  the  metropolis 
not  of  a country  but  of  a people  (TepJjroAts,  Philo, 
In  Flacc.  §7  ; Leg.  ad  Cai.  §36),  and  the  Alex- 
andrians had  a synagogue  there  (Acts  vi.  9).  The 
internal  administration  of  the  Alexandrine  Church 
was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem ; 
but  respect  survived  submission. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended 
to  produce  at  Alexandria  a distinct  form  of  the 
Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  religion  and  phi- 
losophy of  that  restless  city  produced  an  effect  upon 


b Polybius  (xxxiv.  14;  ap.  Strab.  p.  797)  speaks 
of  the  population  as  consisting  of  “ three  races 
(rpta  yeVrj),  the  native  Egyptian  . . .,  the  merce- 
nary, . . . and  the  Alexandrine ...  of  Greek  descent.” 
The  Jews  might  receive  the  title  of  “mercenaries,” 
from  the  service  which  they  originally  rendered  to 
Alexander  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  7)  and  the  first  Pto- 
lemies (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4). 
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the  people  more  powerful  than  the  influence  ot 
politics  or  commerce.  Alexander  himself  symbolised 
the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to  animate  his  new 
capital  by  founding  a temple  of  Isis  side  by  side 
with  the  temples  of  the  Grecian  gods  (Arr.  Hi.  1). 
Th<>  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  were  to  coexist  in 
friendly  union  ; and  in  after-times  the  mixed  worship 
of  Serapis  (comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxviii. ; Diet,  of  Geogr. 
i.  p.  98)  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
of  Egypt  (August.  De  Civ.  Dei , xviii.  5 ; S.  maxi- 
mus  Aegyptiorum  Dens').  This  catholicity  of  wor- 
ship was  further  combined  with  the  spread  of  uni- 
rersal  learning.  The  same  monaxchs  who  favoured 
the  worship  of  Serapis  (Clem.  Al.  Protr.  iv.  §48) 
founded  and  embellished  the  Museum  and  Library ; 
and  part  of  the  Library  was  deposited  in  the  Sera- 
peum.  The  new  faith  and  the  new  literature  led 
to  a common  issue ; and  the  Egyptian  Jews  ne- 
cessarily imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed  around 
them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They 
presented  from  the  first  a capacity  for  Eastern  or 
Western  development.  To  the  faith  and  conserva- 
tism of  the  Oriental  they  united  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  Greek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  could  not  fail  to  call  into  play  their 
powers  of  speculation  which  were  hardly  repressed 
by  the  traditional  legalism  of  Palestine  (comp.  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  pp.  293  ff.) ; and  the  unchang- 
ing element  of  divine  revelation  which  they  always 
retained,  enabled  them  to  harmonize  new  thought 
with  old  belief.  But  while  the  intercourse  of  the 
Jew  and  Greek  would  have  produced  the  same  gene- 
ral consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  ensure  their  full  effect.  The 
result  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the  many 
creeds  which  were  current  there  must  have  been 
speedy  and  powerful.  The  earliest  Greek  fragment 
of  Jewish  writing  which  has  been  preserved  (about 
160  B.c.)  [Aristobulus]  contains  large  Orphic 
quotations,  which  had  been  already  moulded  into  a 
Jewish  form  (comp.  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  370) ; 
and  the  attempt  thus  made  to  connect  the  most  an- 
cient Hellenic  traditions  with  the  Law  was  often 
repeated  afterwards.  Nor  was  this  done  in  the 
spirit  of  bold  forgery.  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  the 
Sibyls  appeared  to  stand  in  some  remote  period  an- 
terior to  the  corruptions  of  polytheism,  as  the  wit- 
nesses of  a primeval  revelation  and  of  the  teaching 
of  nature,  and  thus  it  seemed  excusable  to  attribute 
to  them  a knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  doctrines.  The 
third  book  of  the  Sibyllines  (c.  B.c.  150)  is  the 
most  valuable  relic  of  this  pseudo-Hellenic  litera- 
ture, and  shows  how  far  the  conception  of  Judaism 
was  enlarged  to  meet  the  wider  views  of  the  religious 
condition  of  heathendom  which  was  opened  by  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  thought ; though 
the  later  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  [Esdras  iv.]  exhibits 
a marked  reaction  towards  the  extreme  exclusive- 
ness of  former  times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  still  greater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  com- 
bination of  religious  dogmas.  The  literary  school 
of  Alexandria  was  essentially  critical  and  not  crea- 
tive. For  the  first  time  men  laboured  to  collect, 
revise,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  th^  past. 
Poets  trusted  to  their  learning  rather  than  to  their 
imagination.  Language  became  a study  ; and  the 
legends  of  early  mythology  are  transformed  into 
philosophic  mysteries.  The  Jews  took  a vigorous 
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share  in  these  new  studies.  The  caution  against 
writing,  which  became  a settled  law  in  Palestine, 
found  no  favour  in  Egypt.  Numeious  authors 
adapted  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses,  and 
of  the  Kings  to  classical  models  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ev. 
ix.  17-39.  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  (?),  Demetrius, 
Aristaeus,  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  “ a prophet.”)  A 
poem  which  bears  the  name  of  Phocylides  gives  in 
verse  various  precepts  of  Leviticus  {Daniel,  sec.  Ixx. 
Apolog.  p.  512  f.  Romae,  1772);  and  several  large 
fragments  of  a “ tragedy  ” in  which  Ezekiel  (c.  B.C. 
110)  dramatized  the  Exodus,  have  been  preserved 
by  Eusebius  (l.  c.),  who  also  quotes  numerous  pas- 
sages in  heroic  verse  from  the  elder  Philo  and  Theo- 
dotus.  This  classicalism  of  style  was  a symptom 
and  a cause  of  classicalism  of  thought.  The  same 
Aristobulus  who  gave  currency  to  the  Judaeo- 
Orphic  verses  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  the  real  source  of  Greek  philosophy 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  xiii.  12  ; Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi. 
98). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly 
congenial  to  the  Alexandrine  character;  and  hence- 
forth it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation 
to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  teaching  of  the  schools.  The  circumstances 
under  which  philosophical  studies  first  gained  a 
footing  at  Alexandria  favoured  the  attempt.  For 
some  time  the  practical  sciences  reigned  supreme ; 
and  the  issue  of  these  was  scepticism  (Mattel’,  Hist, 
de  VE’cole  d’ Alex.  iii.  162  ff.).  Then  at  length 
the  clear  analysis  and  practical  morality  of  the 
Peripatetics  found  ready  followers ; and  in  the 
strength  of  the  reaction  men  eagerly  trusted  to  those 
splendid  ventures  withu  which  Plato  taught  them 
to  be  content  till  they  could  gain  a surer  know- 
ledge ( Phaed . p.  85).  To  the  Jew  this  surer  know- 
ledge seemed  to  be  already  given ; and  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a spiritual  meaning  underlying 
the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  great  principle 
on  which  all  his  investigations  rested.  The  facts 
were  supposed  to  be  essentially  symbolic : the  lan- 
guage the  veil  (or  sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  disguised  from  common  sight  the  truths 
which  it  enwrapped.  In  this  way  a twofold  object 
was  gained.  It  became  possible  to  withdraw  the 
Supreme  Being  ( rb  6v,  6 &v)  from  immediate  contact 
with  the  material  world ; and  to  apply  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the  soul.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  process  by  which 
these  results  were  embodied ; but,  as  in  parallel  cases, 
they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  gradually  in  the 
minds  of  the  mass,  and  not  fashioned  at  once  by  one 
great  teacher.  Even  in  the  LXX.  there  are  traces 
of  an  endeavour  to  interpret  the  anthropomorphic 
imagery  of  the  Hebrew  text  [Septuagint]  ; and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Commentaries  of 
Aristobulus  gave  some  form  and  consistency  to  the 
allegoric  system.  In  the  time  of  Philo  (b.c.  20 — 
A.C.  50)  the  theological  and  interpretative  systems 
were  evidently  fixed  even  in  many  of  their  details, 
and  he  appears  in  both  cases  only  to  have  collected 
and  expressed  the  popular  opinions  of  his  country- 
men. 

In  each  of  these  great  forms  of  speculation — -the 
theological  and  the  exegetical — Alexandrianism  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  Apostolic  writings. 
But  the  doctrines  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
it.  The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  oi 
wider  views  of  Judaism  in  Egypt,  acting  under 
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greater  restraint,  produced  corresponding  results  in 
Palestine.  A doctrine  of  the  Word  ( Memro ),  and 
a system  of  mystical  interpretation  grew  up  within 
the  Rabbinic  schools,  which  bear  a closer  analogy  to 
the  language  of  St.  John  and  to  the  “ allegories  ” of 
St.  Paul  than  the  speculations  of  Philo. 

But  while  the  importance  of  this  Rabbinic  ele- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  expression  of  Apostolic 
truth,  is  often  overlooked,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Alexandrine  teaching  was  more  powerful 
in  furthering  its  reception.  Yet  even  when  the 
function  of  Alexandrianism  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  limited,  it  is  needful  to  avoid  ex- 
aggeration.  The  preparation  which  it  made  was 
indirect  and  not  immediate.  Philo’s  doctrine  of  the 
Word  (Logos)  led  men  to  accept  the  teaching  of  St. 
John,  but  not  to  anticipate  it ; just  as  his  method 
of  allegorizing  fitted  them  to  enter  into  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  they 
could  not  have  foreseen  their  application. 

The  first  thing,  indeed,  which  must  strike  the 
reader  of  Philo  in  relation  to  St.  John  is  the  simi- 
larity of  phrase  without  a similarity  of  idea.  His 
treatment  of  the  Logos  is  vague  and  inconsistent. 
He  argues  about  the  term  and  not  about  the  reality, 
and  seems  to  delight  in  the  ambiguity  which  it  in- 
volves. At  one  time  he  represents  the  Logos  as  the 
reason  of  God  in  which  the  archetypal  ideas  of 
things  exist  ( \6yos  ivtiiaOeros),  at  another  time  as 
the  Word  of  God  by  which  he  makes  himself  known 
to  the  outward  world  (\J70s  ’irpotyopiuis')  ; but  he 
nowhere  realizes  the  notion  of  One  who  is  at  once 
Revealer  and  the  Revelation,  which  is  the  essence  of 
St.  John’s  teaching.  The  idea  of  the  active  Logos 
is  suggested  to  him  by  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
the  Infinite  from  the  finite,  God  from  man,  and  not 
by  the  desire  to  bring  God  to  man.  Not  only  is  it 
impossible  to  conceive  that  Philo  could  have  written 
as  St.  John  writes,  but  even  to  suppose  that  he 
could  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos,  or  of  the  personal  unity  of  the 
Logos  and  the  Messiah.  But  while  it  is  right  to 
state  in  its  full  breadth  the  opposition  between  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  St.  John,0  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  important  office  which  the  mystic  theo- 
sophy, of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  fulfilled 
in  preparing  for  the  apprehension  of  the  highest 
Christian  truth.  Without  any  distinct  conception 
of  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  the  tendency  of 
Philo’s  writings  was  to  lead  men  to  regard  the 
Logos,  at  least  in  some  of  the  senses  of  the  term,  as 
a person ; and  while  he  maintained  with  devout 
earnestness  the  indivisibility  of  the  divine  nature, 
he  described  the  Logos  as  divine.  In  this  manner, 
however  unconsciously,  he  prepared  the  way  for 
the  recognition  of  a two-fold  personality  in  the  God- 
head, and  performed  a work  without  which  it  may 
well  appear  that  the  language  of  Christianity  would 
have  been  unintelligible  (comp.  Domer,  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Person  Christi , i.  pp.  23  ff.). 

The  allegoric  method  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  the  Word  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
John.  It  was  a preparation  and  not  an  anticipation 
of  it.  Unless  men  had  been  familiarized  in  some 
such  way  with  the  existence  of  an  inner  meaning  in 


* The  closest  analogy  to  the  teaching  of  Philo  on 
the  Logos  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
is  throughout  Hellenistic  rather  than  Rabbinic.  Com-  : 
pare  Heb.  iv.  12,  with  Philo,  Quis  rev.  div.  haeres, 
$26. 
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the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  Apollos  “ mighty  in  the  Scriptures'* 
(Acts  xviii.  24-28)  could  have  convinced  many,  or 
how  the  infant  Church  could  have  seen  almost  un- 
moved the  ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant  swept  away, 
strong  in  the  conscious  possession  of  its  spiritual 
antitypes.  But  that  which  is  found  in  Philo  in 
isolated  fragments  combines  in  the  New  Testament 
to  form  one  great  whole.  In  the  former  the  truth 
is  affirmed  in  casual  details,  in  the  latter  it  is  laid 
down  in  its  broad  principles  which  admit  of  infinite 
application;  and  a comparison  of  patristic  inter- 
pretations with  those  of  Philo  will  show  how  pow- 
erful an  influence  the  Apostolic  example  exercised  in 
curbing  the  imagination  of  later  writers.  Nor  is 
this  all.  While  Philo  regarded  that  which  was 
positive  in  Judaism  as  the  mere  symbol  of  abstract 
truths,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears  as 
the  shadow  of  blessings  realized  (Hebr.  x.  11,  yevo- 
fxeuceu)  in  the  presence  of  a personal  Saviour.  His- 
tory in  the  one  case  is  the  enunciation  of  a riddle ; 
in  the  other  it  is  the  record  of  a life. 

The  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  for 
the  general  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  were  also 
embodied  in  a form  of  society  which  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  Numerous 
bodies  of  ascetics  ( Therapeutae ),  especially  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Mareotis,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
life  of  ceaseless  discipline  and  study.  Unlike  the 
Essenes,  who  present  the  corresponding  phase  in 
Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  labour,  and 
often  forgot,  as  it  is  said,  the  simplest  wants  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the 
Scriptures  (Philo,  De  Vit.  Contempt . throughout). 
The  description  which  Philo  gives  of  their  occupa- 
tion and  character  seemed  to  Eusebius  to  present  so 
clear  an  image  of  Christian  virtues  that  he  claimed 
them  as  Christians  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  forms  of  monasticism  were  shaped  upon 
the  model  of  the  Therapeutae  (Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  16). 

According  to  the  common  legend  (Euseb.  1.  c.) 
St.  Mark  first  “ preached  the  Gospel  in  Egypt,  and 
founded  the  first  Church  in  Alexandria.”  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  the  number  of 
Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have  been  very  large, 
and  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose 
there  (Basilides,  Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Church.  But  the  later  forms 
of  Alexandrine  speculation,  the  strange  varieties  of 
Gnosticism,  the  progress  of  the  catechetical  school, 
the  development  of  Neo-Platonism,  the  various 
phases  of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  to  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. To  the  last  Alexandria  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion ; and  we  still  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of  its 
great  teachers,  which  in  later  ages  struggled,  not 
without  success,  against  the  sterner  systems  of  the 
West. 

The  following  works  embody  what  is  valuable  in 
the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject,  with  copious  re- 
ferences to  it : Matter,  Histoire  de  VE'cole  d'Alexan- 
drie,  2nd  edit.,  Paris, 1840.  Dahne,  A.  F.,  Geschicht. - 
liche  Darstellung  der  Jiidisch-Alexandrinischen 
Religions-Philosophie , Halle,  1834.  Gfforer,  A.  F , 
Philo,  und  die  Judisch-Alexandrinische  Theosophie, 
Stuttgart,  1835.  To  these  may  be  added,  Ewald, 
H.,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  Gottingen,  1852,  iv. 
250  ff.,  393  ff.  Jost,  J.  M.,  Gesch.  des  Jwdenr 
thums,  Leipzig,  1857,  i.  344  ff.,  388  ff.  Nean- 
der,  A.,  History  of  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.  66  ff., 
Eng.  Tr.  1847.  Prof.  Jowett,  Philo  and  St.  Paul, 
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St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  tfc., 
London,  1855,  i.  363  ff.  And  for  the  later  Chris- 
tian history:  Guerike,  H.  F.,  De  Schold  Alexan- 
dria Catechetica,  Halis,  1825.“  [B.  F.  W.] 

ALLAH.  [Alyah.] 

ALLAN.  [Alvan.) 

ALLIANCES.  On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  no  connexions  were  formed 
between  them  and  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
geographical  position  of  their  country — the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  institutions — and  the  prohibitions 
against  intercourse  with  the  Canaanites  and  other 
heathen  nations,  alike  tended  to  promote  an  exclu- 
sive and  isolated  state.  But  with  the  extension  of 
their  power  under  the  kings,  the  Jews  were  brought 
more  into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  alliances 
became  essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  important  treaties  exclu- 
sively for  commercial  purposes ; the  first  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  for  the  supply  of 
ship-builders  and  sailors  (1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27)  : the 
second  with  a Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  a princess  of  the 
royal  family ; by  this  he  secured  a monopoly 
or  the  trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that 
oountry  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  After  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  nature : they  had  their  origin  partly  in 
the  internal  disputes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  partly  in  the  position  which  these 
countries  held  relatively  to  Egypt  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  great  eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  on  the  other.  The  scantiness  of  the 
historical  records  at  our  command  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  key  to  many  of  the  events  that  oc- 
curred is  to  be  found  in  the  alliances  and  counter- 
alliances formed  between  these  peoples,  of  which  no 
mention  is  made.  Thus  the  invasion  of  Shishak  in 
Rehoboam’s  reign  was  not  improbably  the  result  of 
an  alliance  made  with  Jeroboam,  who  had  pre- 
viously found  an  asylum  in  Egypt  (1  K.  xii.  2, 
xiv.  25).  Each  of  these  monarchs  sought  a con- 
nexion with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Syria, 
on  which  side  Israel  was  particularly  assailable 
(1  K.  xv.  19):  but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  in 
securing  the  active  co-operation  of  Benhadad  against 
Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  16-20).  Another  policy,  induced 
probably  by  the  encroaching  spirit  of  Syria,  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms 
under  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  which  was  maintained 
until  the  end  of  Ahab’s  dynasty : it  occasionally 
extended  to  commercial  operations  (2  Chr.  xx,  36). 
The  alliance  ceased  in  Jehu’s  reign : war  broke  out 
shortly  after  between  Amaziah  and  Jeroboam  II. : 
each  nation  looked  for  foreign  aid,  and  a coalition 
was  formed  between  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah 
on  the  one  side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  5-9).  By  this 
means  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the  advances  of 
the  Assyrian  power  ; and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  they  were  successively  attacked,  sought 
the  alliance  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  strongly 
interested  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the 
Jews  as  a barrier  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Assyrian  power.  Thus  Hoshea  made  a treaty 
with  So  (Sabaco,  or  Sevechus),  and  rebelled  against 

a Alexandria  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  by  an  error  for 
No-Ammon  [No-Ammon],  Jer.  xlvi.  25 ; Ez.  xxx.  14, 
15,  16;  Nah.  in.  8. 
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Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvii.  4):  Hezekiah  adopted  the 
same  policy  in  opposition  to  Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx. 
2) : in  neither  case  was  the  alliance  productive  of 
much  good:  the  Israelites  were  abandoned  by  So: 
it  appears  probable  that  his  successor  Sethos,  who 
had  offended  the  military  caste,  was  unable  to  render 
Hezekiah  any  assistance : and  it  was  only  when  the 
independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  threatened,  that 
the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Sethos  and  Tirhakah,  and  a temporary  relief  afforded 
thereby  to  Judah  (2  Iv.  xix.  9,  36  ; Herod,  ii.  141). 
The  weak  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  26th  dynasty  left  Judah  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Assyrians,  who  under  Esarhaddon  subdued 
the  country,  and  by  a conciliatory  policy  secured 
the  adhesion  of  Manasseh  and  his  successors  to  his 
side  against  Egypt  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11-13).  It 
was  apparently  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  that 
Josiah  resisted  the  advance  of  Necho  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20).  His  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  again  changed  the  policy  of  the 
Jews,  and  made  them  the  subjects  of  Egypt.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s first  expedition  against  Jerusalem 
was  contemporaneous  with  and  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Baby- 
lonians (2  K.  xxiv.  1 ; Jer.  xlvi.  2)  : and  lastly  Zede- 
kiah’s  rebellion  was  accompanied  with  a renewal 
of  the  alliance  with  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  15)  : a tem- 
porary relief  appears  to  have  been  afforded  by  the 
advance  of  Hophrah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  11),  but  it  was  of 
no  avail  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  Jewish  inde- 
pendence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence,  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
were  then  gaining  an  ascendancy  in  the  East,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  neighbouring  state  of  Syria 
(1  Mac.  viii. ; Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §6) : this 
alliance  was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  Mac.  xii.  1 ; 
Ant.  xiii.  5,  §8),  and  by  Simon  (1  Mac.  xv.  17  ; 
Ant.  xiii.  7,  §3)  : on  the  last  occasion  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  was  recognized  and  formally 
notified  to  the  neighbouring  nations  B.c.  140  (1 
Mac.  xv.  22,  23).  Treaties  of  a friendly  nature 
were  at  the  same  period  concluded  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians under  an  impression  that  they  came  of 
a common  stock  (1  Mac.  xii.  2,  xiv.  20 ; Ant.  xii. 
4,  §10,  xiii.  5,  §8).  The  Roman  alliance  was 
again  renewed  by  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  128  {Ant.  xiii. 
9,  §2),  after  his  defeat  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and 
the  losses  he  had  sustained  were  repaired.  This 
alliance,  however,  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  the  Jews : the  rival  claims  of  Hyr- 
canus and  Aristobulus  having  been  referred  to  Pom- 
pey,  B.c.  63,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  placing  the  country  under  tribute  {Ant.  xiv.  4, 
§4).  Finally,  Herod  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
M.  Antony  {Ant.  xiv.  14,  §5). 

The  formation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
various  religious  rites:  a victim  was  slain  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  between  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  passed  involving  imprecations  of  a 
similar  destruction  upon  him,  who  should  break  the 
terms  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xv.  10;  cf.  Liv.  i. 
24) ; hence  the  expression  JV“Q  m3  ( = 'dpnia 
repveLv,  foedus  icere)  to  make  (lit.  to  cut ) a 
treaty ; hence  also  the  use  of  the  term  (lit. 

imprecation ) for  a covenant.  That  this  custom 
was  maintained  to  a late  period  appears  from  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally  speaking,  the  oath  alone 
is  mentioned  in  the  contracting  of  alliances,  cithei 
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between  nations  (Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen. 
xxvi.  28,  xxxi.  53 ; 1 Sam.  xv.  17 ; 2 K.  xi.  4). 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  a feast  (Gen.  1.  c. ; 
Ex.  xxiv.  11 ; 2 Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  sym- 
bolical of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  occasions ; it 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and 
probably  used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hospitable 
entertainments ; hence  the  expression  “ covenant  of 
salt”  (Numb,  xviii.  19;  2 Chr.  xiii.  5).  Occa- 
sionally a pillar  or  a heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a 
memorial  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).  Presents 
were  also  sent  by  the  party  soliciting  the  alliance 
(1  K.  xv.  18 ; Is.  xxx.  6 ; 1 Macc.  xv.  18).  The 
fidelity  of  the  Jews  to  their  engagements  was  con- 
spicuous at  all  periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix. 
18),  and  any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited 
with  very  severe  punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1 ; 
Ez.  xvii.  16).  [W.  L.  B.] 

ALLON  ($>K  or  jl^N),  a large  strong  tree 

of  some  description,  probably  an  oak  (see  Ges.  Thes. 
51,  103  ; Stanley,  App.  §76).  The  word  is  found 
in  two  names  in  the  topography  of  Palestine. 

1.  Allon,  more  accurately  Elon  (fi?tf a 
(D'S^VS)  ; McoAa;  Eton),  a place  named  among 

the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  Probably 
the  more  correct  construction  is  to  take  it  with  the 
following  word,  i.  e.  “ the  oak  by  Zaanannim,”  or 
“ the  oak  of  the  loading  of  tents,”  as  if  deriving  its 
name  from  some  nomad  tribe  frequenting  the  spot. 
Such  a tribe  were  the  Kenites,  and  in  connexion 
with  them  the  place  is  again  named  in  Judg.  iv. 
11  ,b  with  the  additional  definition  of  “by  Kedesh 
(Naphtali).”  Here,  however,  the  A.  V.  following 
the  Vulgate,  renders  the  words  “ the  plain  of 
Zaanaim.”  [Elon.]  (See  Stanley,  340,  note.) 

2.  Allon-bac'iiuth  (n-m  c = “ oak  of 

weeping and  so  /3a\auos  irevOovs ; quercus 
fletus),  the  tree  under  which  Rebekah’s  nurse, 
Deborah,  was  buried  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Ewald  ( Gesch . 
iii.  29)  believes  the  “ oak  of  Tabor  ” (1  Sam.  x.  3, 
A.  V.  “ plain  of  T.”)  to  be  the  same  as,  or  the 
successor  of,  this  tree,  “Tabor”  being  possibly  a 
merely  dialectical  change  from  “ Deborah,”  and 
he  would  further  identify  it  with  the  “ palm-tree 
of  Deborah  ” (Judg.  iv.  5).  See  also  Stanley, 
143,  220.  [G.] 

ALMO'DAD  'E \fiwUS  ; Elmo- 

dad),  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26  ; 1 Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  Arab  tribe.  His  settlements  must  be 
looked  for,  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  de- 
scendants of  Jokfan,  in  the  Arabian  peninsula ; and 
his  name  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Mudad 
(or  El-Mudad,  the  word  being  one  of  those  proper 
names  that  admit  of  the  article’s  being  prefixed),  a 
famous  personage  in  Arabian  history,  the  reputed 
father  of  Ishmael’s  Arab  wife  ( Mir-at  ez-Zemdn, 
&c.),  and  the  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  older,  or  first, 
Jurhum),  that,  coming  from  the  Yemen,  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mekkeh,  and  intermarried 
with  the  lshmaelites.  The  name  of  Mudad  was 


peculiar  to  Jurhum,  and  borne  by  several  of  its 
chiefs  (Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  sur  V Hist,  dcs 
Arabes  avant  l’ Islamisme,  fyc.,  i.  33,  seq.,  168,  and 
194,  seq.).  Gesenius  (Lex.  ed.  Tregelles,  in  ioc.) 
says,  “ If  there  were  an  ancient  error  in  reading 

(for  Tflrf?K),  we  might  compare  Morad, 


or  name  °f  a tribe  living  in  a moun- 

tainous region  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  Zabid.”  (For 
this  tribe  see  Abulfedae  Hist.  Anteislamioa , ed. 


Fleischer,  p.  190.)  Others  have  suggested 

but  the  well-known  tribes  of  this  stock  are  of  Ish- 
maelite  descent.  Bochart  ( Phaleg , ii.  16)  thinks 
that  Almodad  may  be  traced  in  the  name  of  th  • 
’ AWovucu&tcu  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §24),  a people 
of  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Lar  [Arabia].  [E.  S.  P.] 

ALMON  (jiiO^y ; Ta/maXa ; Almon),  a city 
within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  “ suburbs” 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  in 
Josh,  xviii.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1 Chr.  vi.  it  is 
found  as  Alemeth — probably  a later  form,  and  that 
by  which  it  would  appear  to  have  descended  to  us. 
[Alemeth.]  [G.] 

AL'MON-DIBLATHA'IM  (accurately  Dib- 
lathamah,  ; TeXfikv  Ae/3Aa0afit ; 


Helmon-diblathaim) , one  of  the  latest  stations  of 
the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  46,  47).  Dibon- 
gad  is  doubtless  the  present  Dhiban,  just  to  the 
north  of  the  Amon ; and  there  is  thus  every  pro- 
bability that  Almon-diblathaim  was  identical  with 
Beth-diblathaim,  a Moabite  city  mentioned  by  Je- 
remiah (xlviii.  22)  in  company  with  both  Dibon  and 
Nebo,  and  that  its  traces  will  be  discovered  on  fur- 
ther exploration.  [G.] 

ALMOND-TREE  ; ALMOND  (*Tj3B>).  In 


Jer.  i.  11,  Shaqed  signifies  the  tree,  which  was  so 
called  because  it  is  the  first  of  all  trees  which  buds,  and 
as  it  were  awakes  out  of  sleep,  after  the  winter  season 
(root  vigilavit ; Comp.  Plin.  xvi.  25,  s.  42: 
“ floret  prima  omnium  amygdala  mense  Januario, 
Martio  ver6  pomum  maturat”).  The  LXX.  render 
“lpl^  ^pft,  by  fiaKTrjpiav  Kapvtvrjv.  In  Gen. 
xliii.  11,  Num.  xvii.  8,  signifies  the  fruit, 
and  the  LXX.  have  Kdpva  in  both  places,  the  Vulg 
amygdala.  In  Eccl.  xii.  5,  “IpTH  is  ren- 

dered by  the  LXX.  Kcil  avO-fjcei  rb  dp.vyba\ov,  a 
rendering  followed  by  the  Vulg.  and  A.  V.,  but  re- 
jected by  Gesenius  on  the  ground  that  the  flower  of 
the  almond-tree  is  pink,  not  white ; and  therefore 
has  no  reference  to  the  hoariness  of  old  age.  Ge- 
senius suggests  “ spernit  seu  fastidit  (senex  dpntibus 
carens)  amygdalam,”  vel  “ fastidium  creat  amyg- 
dala seni.” 

In  Ex.  xxv.  33,  34,  xxxvii.  19,  20,  the  Pual 
participle  of  the  root  occurs,  signifying  “ made 


Alton,  is  the  reading  of  V.  d.  Hooght,  and 
of  Walton’s  Polyglott ; but  most  MSS.  have  as  above 
(Davidson’s  Hebr.  Text,  46). 

b It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Targum  Jonathan 
renders  this  passage  bywords  meaning  “ the  plain  of 
the  svrnmp * (see  Schwarz,  181).  This  is  Ewakl’s 


explanation  also  [Gcsch.  ii.  492,  note).  For  other 
interpretations  see  Furst  [H.  TV.  B.  91). 

c The  Sam.  Version,  according  to  its  customary 
rendering  of  Allon,  has  here  nlVDU  “ the 

plain  of  Bakith.”  See  this  subject  more  fully  ex- 
amined under  Elon. 


ALMS 

in  the  form  of  the  almond-flower.”  “ In  the  can- 
dlestick shall  be  four  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds 
with  their  knops  and  flowers.”  [W.  D.] 

ALMS  (Chald.  beneficence  towards  the 
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poor,  from  Anglo-Sax.  celmesse , probably,  as  well  as 
Germ,  almosen,  from  cActj /noavi/y;  ’ eleemosyna, 
Yulg.  (but  see  Bosworth,  A.  S.  Diet.).  The  word 
“ alms  ” is  not  found  in  our  version  of  the  canonical 
books  of  0.  T.,  but  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  N.  T.,  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus. 
The  Heb.  IljTlV,  righteousness,  the  usual  equivalent 
for  alms  in  0.  T.,  is  rendered  by  LXX.  in  Deut. 
xxiv.  13,  Dan.  iv.  24,  and  elsewhere,  iXey/xocrvi/y, 
whilst  some  MSS.,  with  Yulg.  and  Rhem.  Test., 
read  in  Matt.  vi.  1,  SiKaiocrvv y. 

The  duty  of  almsgiving,  especially  in  kind,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  portions  to  be  left  designedly  from 
produce  of  the  field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  oliveyard 
(Lev.  xix.  9, 10,  xxiii.  22 ; Deut.  xv.  11,  xxiv.  19, 
xxvi.  2-13;  Ruth  ii.  2),  is  strictly  enjoined  by  the 
Law.  After  his  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise, 
the  Israelite  was  ordered  to  present  yearly  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  before  the  Lord,  in  a manner 
significant  of  his  own  previously  destitute  condition. 
Eveiy  third  year  also  (Deut.  xiv.  28)  each  pro- 
prietor was  directed  to  share  the  tithes  of  his  produce 
with  “ the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow.”  The  theological  estimate  of  alms- 
giving among  the  Jews  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — Job  xxxi.  17  ; Prov.  x.  2,  xi.  4 ; 
Esth.  ix.  22  ; Ps.  cxii.  9 ; Acts  ix.  36,  the  case  of 
Dorcas;  x.  2,  of  Cornelius:  to  which  maybe  added, 
Tob.  iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11  ; and  Ecclus.  iii.  30, 
xl.  24.  And  the  Talmudists  went  so  far  as  to 
interpret  righteousness  by  almsgiving  in  such  pas 
sages  as  Gen.  xviii.  19;  Is.  liv.  14;  Ps.  xvii.  1.5. 

In  the  women  s court  of  the  Temple  there  were 
13  receptacles  for  voluntary  offerings  (Mark  xi i.  41), 
one  of  which  was  devoted  to  alms  for  education  of 
poor  children  of  good  family.  Before  the  Captivity 
there  is  no  trace  of  permission  of  mendicancy,  but  it 
was  evidently  allowed  in  later  times  (Matt.  xx.  30  • 
Mark  x.  46 ; Acts  iii.  2). 

After  the  Captivity,  but  at  what  time  it  cannot 
be  known  certainly,  a definite  system  of  almsgiving 
was  introduced,  and  even  enforced  under  penalties. 
In  every  city  there  were  three  collectors.  The  col- 
lections were  of  two  kinds  ; 1.  of  money  for  the  poor 
of  the  city  only,  made  by  two  collectors,  received 
in  a chest  or  box  (HSIp)  in  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  distributed  by  the  three  in  the  even i no-  • 

2.  for  the  poor  in  general,  of  food  and  money, 
collected  every  day  from  house  to  house,  received 
m a dish  ('inDD),  and  distributed  by  the  three 
collectors.  The  two  collections  obtained  the  names 
respectively  of  “ alms  of  the  chest,”  and  “alms  of 
the  dish.”  Special  collections  and  distributions  were 
also  made  on  fast-days. 

The  Pharisees  were  zealous  in  almsgiving,  but 
too  ostentatious  in  their  mode  of  performance,  for 
which  our  Lord  finds  fault  with  them  (Matt.  vi.  2). 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ex- 
pression craXirio-ys  is  more  than  a mode  of  de- 
nouncing their  display,  by  a figure  drawn  from  the 
frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trumpets  in  reli- 
pus  and  other  celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  as 
heathen.  Winer,  s.  v.  Carpzov.  Eleem.  Jud.  32. 

?5WBai’'3-  ElsleJr-  OnOospels. 
Maimomdes,  De  Jure  Pauperis,  vii.  10  ; ix.  1, 6 ; x 


(Prideaux).  Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  iv.  371.  (Upham.) 
Lightfoot,  Horae  Ilebr.,  on  Matt.  vi.  2,  and  Descr. 
Templi,  19.  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v.  ‘Tuba/  [See 
Offerings  ; Poor  ; Tithes  ; Temple.] 

The  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  was  not 
neglected  by  the  Christians  (Matt.  vi.  1-4 ; Luke 
xiv.  13  ; Acts  xx.  35  ; Gal.  ii.  10).  Every  Chris- 
tian was  exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday  in  each 
week  some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi.  30 ; Rom.  xv.  25-27  ; 
1 Cor.  xvi.  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a duty 
specially  incumbent  on  widows  to  devote  themselves 
to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.  v.  10).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ALMTJG  or  ALGUM  TKEE  (D'JlD^N  and 
; the  former  occurring  in  1 K.  x.  11, 
12,  and  the  latter  in  2 Chr.  ii.  8,  ix.  10,  11). 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  these  trees 
were  brought  from  Ophir  and  from  Lebanon, 
and  that  the  timber  was  used  for  pillars  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord  and  for  the  king’s  house,  for  ter- 
races or  stairs  (M^DD),  and  for  harps  and  psalteries 
for  singers.  Most  of  the.  Rabbins  take  the  words  to 
signify  corals,  and  in  this  sense  is  used  in 

the  Talmud ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  kind  of  wood  is  meant,  and  that  this  Rabbini- 
cal meaning  is  due  to  similarity  of  colour  between 
the  two  substances.  Most  later  writers  follow  Cel- 
sius ( Hierobot . i.  p.  171,  seq.),  who  take  it  to 
mean  the  red  sandal-wood  of  China  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago  ( Ptcrocarpus  santalinus  of  Linnaeus), 
of  which  to  this  day  in  India  costly  utensils  are 
made.  The  statement  in  2 Chr.  ii.  8,  ascribing 
the  growth  of  almug- trees  to  Mount  Lebanon,  is 
adverse  to  this  identification ; but  Gesenius  sug- 
gests with  great  probability  that  this  statement  is 
due  to  the  fact  of  this  timber  being  exported  from 
Tyre,  after  having  been  brought  thither  from  the 
East.  The  ancient  versions  afford  no  certain  clue 
as  to  what  tree  is  meant.  The  LXX.  in  1 K.  1.  c. 
have  TreXeKyrd  al.  aireXeKyra,  in  2 Chr.  1.  c. 
irevKiva.  The  Yulgate  has  thyina,  from  6vov, 
Ovia  an  African  tiee  with  sweet-smelling  wood 
used  for  making  costly  furniture,  and  variously 
identified  with  the  cedar,  the  savin,  and  the  African 
arbor  vitae.  (See  Horn.  Od.  v.  60  ; Yoss.  ad  Virg. 
Georg,  ii.  126.)  Some  authors  take  the  algum- 
tree  to  be  a kind  of  cedar,  relying  on  the  passage  in 
2 Chr. ; and  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  have  been 
the  cypress,  because  the  wood  of  that  tree  is  still 
used  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  for  violins,  harpsi- 
chords, and  other  stringed  instruments.  Hiller 
{flier ophyt.  xiii.  § 7)  supposes  a gummy  or  resin- 
ous wood  to  be  meant,  but  this  would  be  unfit  for 
the  uses  to  which  the  almug-tree  is  said  to  have 
been  applied.  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  7)  describes  the 
wood  as  that  of  a kind  of  pine,  which  he  distinguishes 
from  the  pine  of  his  own  days.  [W.  D.] 

ALOE  or  LIGN  ALOE  (D^HK  or  H^HN), 

a species  of  odoriferous  tree,  called  by  the  Greeks 
ayaWoxov,  and  by  later  writers  ^vXaX6y.  The 
word  occurs  four  times  in  A.  Y.,  viz.  Num.  xxiv.  6 • 
Prov.  vii.  17  ; Ps.  xiv.  9 ; Cant.  iv.  14.  In  the 
first  two  passages  the  LXX.  have  no  direct  render- 
ing of  the  word,  as  they  have  confused  it  with  the 
plur.  of  PHX,  tentorium  ; in  the  third  passage  they 
represent  it  by  ara/trl, ; and  in  the  fourth  by  aXco8 
which  is  merely  the  Hebrew  word  in  Greek  charac- 
ters. The  agallochus  is  the  aloe-wood  of  late' 
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authors,  called  also  paradise-wood  and  eagle-wood. 
It  is  agreed  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  agallochus, 
the  one  true  and  very  excellent,  the  other  spurious, 
or  at  any  rate  inferior.  The  former  grows  in  Co- 
chin China,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  in  China, 
is  never  exported,  and  is  so  rare  in  India  as  to  be 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Pieces  of  the  wood, 
resinous,  blackish,  heavy,  and  perforated  as  by 
worms,  are  called  Calambac.  The  people  of  Siam 
call  the  tree  itself  Kissina ; the  Japanese  Kaworiki, 
or  scented-tree  ; and  the  Chinese  Suk-hiang.  The 
aroma  of  the  tree  is  said  to  arise  when  it  becomes 
old  from  the  thickening  of  the  oily  particles  into 
resin  within  the  trunk.  See  description  and  figure 
of  the  tree  in  Rumphii  Herb.  Amboinensi.  v.  ii. 
p.  29-40.  The  inferior  sort  is  called  Garo  in 
Eastern  India,  and  is  the  wood  of  a tree  growing  in 
the  Moluccas,  Excoecaria  Agallocha  of  Linnaeus. 
The  native  name  of  this  tree  is  aghil,  karaghil,  or 
kalagaru,  from  which  both  the  Greek  and  Heb. 
names  would  seem  to  be  derived.  The  Portuguese, 
the  first  Europeans  who  visited  India,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  sound,  called  the  aghil,  eagle- wood, 
whence  we  have  the  French  bois  d’aigle , and  the 
Germ.  Adlerholz.  De  Sacy  suggests  a connexion 

between  D'bflX  and  the  Arabic  or 

(“  quod  more  Aegyptiorum  pronunciatur  liahula  ”) 
= cardamomum,  Avicen.  Op.  Arab.  v.  i.  p.  163, 
243,  275 ; but  Gesenius  demurs  to  this  as  too  bold. 

The  aloe-wood  is  used  in  the  East  for  perfuming 
garments  and  rooms,  and  is  also  administered  as  a 
cordial  in  fainting  and  epileptic  fits.  The  flower  of 
the  Excoecaria  is  highly  fragrant.  See  Cels.  Hiero- 
bot.  v.  i.  p.  134-170  ; Dioscorid.  i.  v.  21 ; and  De 
Lamark,  Encycl.  Method,  i.  422-429.  [W.  D.] 

A'LOTH  ( 'jxhv  I BaaAoM  ; BalotK),  a place 
or  district,  forming  with  Asher  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ninth  of  Solomon’s  commissariat  officers  (1  K. 
iv.  16).  It  is  read  by  the  LXX.  and  later  scholars 
as  Bealoth,  though  the  A.  V.  treats  the  3 as  a 
prefix.  In  the  former  case  see  Bealoth.  Josephus 
has  t))v  irepl  'ApK^v  irapaAiav,  ’Apical  being  the 
name  which  he  elsewhere  gives  to  Ecdippa  (Achzib) 
on  the  sea-coast  in  Asher.  [G.] 

ALPHAE'US  (’A \<f>aios  ; the  father 

of  the  lesser  St.  James  the  Apostle  (Matt.  x.  3 ; 
Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  and  hus- 
band of  that  Mary  (called  in  Mark  xv.  40,  mother 
of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses)  who,  with  the 
mother  of  Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by  the 
cross  during  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.25.)  [Mary.] 
In  this  latter  place  he  is  called  Clopas  (not,  as  in 
the  A.  V.,  Cleophas) ; a variation  arising  from  the 
double  pronunciation  of  the  letter  Pi ; and  found  also 
in  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Hebrew  names.  Winer 
compares  ’A7ya?os  from  'll  PI,  ’E gdO  from  Dftn, 
fireK  from  PIDS  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  Taj3  e/c  from  PQtD 

(Gen.  xxii.  24),  and  says  that  although  no  reliable 
example  appears  in  the  LXX.  of  the  hardening  of  n 
at  the  beginning  of  a word,  yet  such  are  found,  as 
in  KiAiicla  from  ’spn.  Whether  the  fact  of  this 
variety  existing  gives  us  a farther  right  to  identify 
Alphaeus  with  the  Cleopas  of  Luke  xxiv.  18,  can 
never  be  satisfactorily  determined.  If,  as  commonly, 
the  ellipsis  in  ’IouSas  ’latcdofiov  in  Luke  vi.  15, 
Acts  i.  13,  is  to  be  filled  up  by  inserting  a5e\ (p6s, 
then  the  apostle  St.  Jude  was  another  son  of 
Alphaeus,  And  in  Mark  ii.  14,  Lev;  (or  Matthew) 


is  also  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  Nm 
can  any  satisfactory  reason  be  given  why  we  should 
suppose  this  to  have  been  a different  person,  as  is 
usually  done.  For  further  particulars,  see  James 
the  Less,  and  Brethren  of  Jesus.  [H.  A.] 
ALTAR  (PI2T13  ; Bvaiaar-^piov,  fiwpSs ; al- 
tare').  (A.)  The  first  altar  of  which  we  have  any 
account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when  he  left  the 
ark  (Gen.  viii.  20).  The  Targumists  indeed  assert 
that  Adam  built  an  altar  after  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  on  this  Cain  and  Abel, 
and  afterwards  Noah  and  Abraham,  offered  sacrifice 
(Pseudo  Jonath.  Gen.  viii.  20,  xxii.  9).  According 
to  the  tradition  the  First  Man  was  made  upon  an 
altar  which  God  himself  had  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  on  the  site  of  this  altar  were  reared  both 
those  of  the  Patriarchs  and  that  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon.  This  tradition,  if  no  other  way  valuable, 
at  least  shows  the  great  importance  which  the  Jews 
attached  to  the  altar  as  the  central  point  of  their 
religious  worship  (Bahr,  Symbol,  ii.  350). 

In  the  early  times  altars  were  usually  built  in 
certain  spots  hallowed  by  religious  associations,  e.  g. 
where  God  appeared  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18,  xxvi.  25, 
xxxv.  1).  Generally  of  course  they  were  erected 
for  the  offering  of  sacrifice ; but  in  some  instances 
they  appear  to  have  been  only  memorial.  Such  was 
the  altar  built  by  Moses  and  called  Jehovah  Nissi, 
as  a sign  that  the  Lord  would  have  war  with  Ama- 
lek  from  generation  to  generation  (Ex.  xvii.  15,  16). 
Such  too  was  the  altar  which  was  built  by  the 
Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
“ in  the  borders  of  Jordan,”  and  which  was  erected 
“ not  for  burnt  offering  nor  for  sacrifice,”  but  that 
it  might  be  “ a witness  ” between  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  Altai’s  were  most 
probably  originally  made  of  earth.  The  Law  of 
Moses  allowed  them  to  be  made  either  of  earth  or 
unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  26)  : any  iron  tool  would 
have  profaned  the  altar — but  this  could  only  refer 
to  the  body  of  the  altar  and  that  part  on  which  the 
victim  was  laid,  as  directions  were  given  to  make  a 
casing  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  brass  for  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering.  (See  below.) 

In  later  times  they  were  frequently  built  on  high 
places,  especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Dent.  xii.  2 ; 
for  the  pagan  notions  on  this  subject,  see  Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  57).  The  altars  so  erected  were  themselves 
sometimes  called  “ high  places  ” (TYlDH,  2 K.  xxiii. 
8 ; 2 Chr.  xiv.  3,  &c.).  By  the  Law  of  Moses  all 
altars  were  forbidden  except  those  first  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  afterwards  in  the  Temple  (Lev.  xvii.  8, 
9;  Deut.  xii.  13,  &.c.).  This  prohibition,  however, 
was  not  strictly  observed,  at  least  till  after  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  even  by  pious  Israelites. 
Thus  Gideon  built  an  altar  (Judg.  vi.  24).  So 
likewise  did  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10),  David  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  25),  and  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  4). 

The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  ^ its 
being  regarded  as  a place  of  refuge  or  asylum  (Ex. 
xxi.  14  ; IK.  i.  50). 

(B.)  The  Law  of  Moses  directed  that  two  altars 
should  be  made,  the  one  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering 
(called  also  the  Altar  tear  see  Havernick 

in  Ez.  xliii.  13  ff.)  and  the  other  the  Altar  of 
Incense. 

I.  The  Altai'  of  Burnt  offering  nSTO), 

called  in  Malach.  i.  7,  12,  “ the  table  of  the  Lord,” 
perhaps  also  in  Ez.  xliv.  16.  This  differed  in  con- 
struction at  different  times.  (1.)  In  the  Tabernacle 
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(Ex.  xxvii  1 ff.  xxxviii.  1 If.)  it  was  compara- 
tively small  and  portable.  In  shape  it  was  square. 
It  was  rive  cubits  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made  of  planks  of 
shittim  (or  acacia) -wood  overlaid  with  brass.  (Jo- 
sephus says  gold  instead  of  brass,  Ant.  iii.  6,  §8). 

The  interior  was  hollow  (JlflS  3-')33,  Ex.  xxvii.  8). 
But  as  nothing  is  said  about  a covering  to  the  altar 
on  which  the  victims  might  be  placed,  Jarchi  is 
probably  correct  in  supposing  that  whenever  the 
tabernacle  for  a time  became  stationary,  the  hollow 
case  of  the  altar  was  rilled  up  with  earth.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  he  refers  to  Ex.  xx.  24,  where 
the  command  is  given,  “ make  me  an  altar  of  earth,” 
&c.,  and  observes:  “ Altare  terreum  est  hoc  ipsum 
aeneum  altare  cujus  concavum  terra  implebatur, 
cum  castra  metarentur.” 

At  the  four  corners  were  four  projections  called 
horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  brass.  It  is  not  quite  certain  how  the 
words  in  Ex.  xxvii.  2,  Vning  -I USD,  should 

be  explained.  According  to  Mendelssohn  they  mean 
that  these  horns  were  of  one  piece  with  the  altar. 
So  also  Knobel  {Comm,  in  loc.).  And  this  is  pro- 
bably right.  By  others  they  are  understood  to 
describe  only  the  projection  of  the  horns  from  the 
altar.  These  probably  projected  upwards ; and  to 
them  the  victim  was  bound  when  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed (Ps.  cxviii.  27).  On  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and  the 
o tiering  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  7 ff.)  the  blood 
of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  (See  the  symbolism  explained  by  Baumgarten, 
■Commentar  zum  Pentateuch,  ii.  63.)  Round  the 
altar  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  (or,  as 
others  suppose,  at  the  top)  ran  a projecting  ledge 
(3333,  A.  V.  “ Compass  on  which  perhaps  the 

priests  stood  when  they  officiated.  To  the  outer 
edge  of  this,  again,  a grating  or  net-work  of  brass 
ntJh  nbgD  333D)  was  affixed,  and 
reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  which  thus  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  being  larger  below  than 
above.8  Others  have  supposed  this  grating  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  boards  of  which  the  altar  was  com- 
posed, or  even  to  have  been  substituted  for  them 
half-way  up  from  the  bottom. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
grating  was  perpendicular,  not  horizontal  as  Jona- 
than supposes  (Targum  on  Ex.  xxvii.  5).  According 
to  him  it  was  intended  to  catch  portions  of  the 
sacrifice  or  coals  which  fell  from  the  altar,  and 
which  might  thus  be  easily  replaced.  But  it  seems 
improbable  that  a net-work  or  grating  should  have 
been  constructed  for  such  a purpose  (cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §8).  At  the  four  corners  of  the  net- 
work were  four  brasen  rings  into  which  were  inserted 
the  staves  by  which  the  altar  was  carried.  These 
staves  were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar  itself. 
As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the  altar  by 
steps  (Ex.  xx.  26),  it  has  been  conjectured  that  a 
slope  of  earth  led  gradually  up  to  the  33*13,  or 
ledge  from  which  they  officiated.  This  must  have 

8 Knobel  {in  loc.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of 
the  net-work  was  to  protect  the  altar  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  feet  and  knees  of  the  officiating  priests. 
The  3333,  he  thinks,  was  merely  an  ornament  by 
way  of  finish,  at  the  top  of  this. 
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been  either  on  the  north  or  south  side ; for  on  the 
east  was  “the  place  of  the  ashes”  (Lev.  i.  16), 
and  on  the  west  at  no  great  distance  stood  the  laver 
of  brass.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  it  was 
on  the  south  side.  The  place  of  the  altar  was  at 
“ the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation” (Ex.  xl.  29).  The  various  utensils  for 
the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex. xxvii.  3)  were:  (1.) 
nVVD,  pans  to  clear  away  the  fat  (ijKH^)  and 
ashes  with:  elsewhere  the  word  is  used  of  the  rots 
in  which  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  was  put  to  seethe 
(cf.  Zech.  xiv.  20,  21,  and  2 Chr.  xxxv.  13,  with 

1 Sam.  ii.  14).  (2.)  shovels,  Vulg.  forcipes^ 

Gesen.  palae  cineri  removendo.  (3.)  ]3ip3fp, 
basons.  LXX.  <pia\al,  vessels  in  which  the  blood 
of  the  victims  was  received,  and  from  which  it 
was  sprinkled  (r.  p3T).  (4.)  flesh-hooks, 

LXX.  Kpeaypcu,  by  means  of  which  the  flesh  was 
removed  from  the  caldron  or  pot.  (See  1 Sam.  ii. 
13,  14,  where  they  are  described  as  having  three 
prongs.)  (5.)  flffinp,  fire-pans,  or  perhaps  censers. 
These  might  either  be  used  for  taking  coals  from 
the  fire  on  the  altar  (Lev.  xvi.  12) ; or  for  burning 
incense  (Num.  xvi.  6,  7).  There  is  no  reason  to 
give  the  word  a different  meaning  in  Ex.  xxv.  38, 
where  our  version,  following  the  Vulgate,  translates 
it  “ snuff-dishes.”  All  these  utensils  were  of  brass. 

(2.)  In  Solomon’s  Temple  the  altar  was  con- 
siderably larger  in  its  dimensions,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  much  greater  size  of  the 
building  in  which  it  was  placed.  Like  the  former 
it  was  square:  but  the  length  and  breadth  were 
now  twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv. 
1).  It  differed,  too,  in  the  material  of  which  it 
was  made,  being  entirely  of  brass  (1  K.  viii.  64 ; 

2 Chr.  vii.  7).  It  had  no  grating:  and  instead  of  a 
single  gradual  slope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  probably 
made  by  three  successive  platforms,  to  each  of  which 
it  has  been  supposed  that  steps  led  (Surenhus. 
Mishna,  vol.  ii.  p.  261,  as  in  the  figure  annexed). 


Altar  of  Burnt  Offering,  from  Surenliusius*  MiBlina. 


Against  this  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  Law 
of  Moses  positively  forbade  the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx. 
26)  and  the  assertion  of  Josephus  that  in  Herod’s 
temple  the  ascent  was  by  an  inclined  plane.  On 
the  other  hand  steps  are  introduced  in  the  ideal,  or 
symbolical,  temple  of  Ezekiel  (xliii.  17),  and  the 
prohibition  in  Ex.  xx.  has  been  interpreted  as  apply- 
ing to  a continuous  flight  of  stairs  and  not  to  a 
broken  ascent.  But  the  Biblical  account  is  so  brief 
that  we  are  necessarily  unable  to  determine  the 
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question.  .asa,  we  read,  renewed  (U^n'l ) this 
altar  (2  Cm.  iv.  8).  This  may  either  mean  that 
he  repaired  it,  or  more  probably  perhaps  that  he 
reconsecrated  it  after  it  had  been  polluted  by  idol- 
worship  (eveicalvure,  LXX.).  Subsequently  Ahaz 
had  it  removed  from  its  place  to  the  north  side  of 
the  new  altar  which  Urijah  the  priest  had  made  in 
accordance  with  his  direction  (2  K.  xvi.  14).  It 
"vas  “ cleansed  ” by  command  of  Hezekiah 
2 Chr.  xxix.  18),  and  Manasseh,  after  renouncing  his 
idolatry,  either  repaired  (Chetib,  p'1)  or  rebuilt  it 
(Keri,  p'1).  It  may  finally  have  been  broken  up 
and  the  brass  carried  to  Babylon,  but  this  is  not 
mentioned  (Jer.  lii.  17  ff.).  According  to  the  Rab- 
binical tradition,  this  altar  stood  on  the  very  spot 
on  which  man  was  originally  created. 

(3.)  The  Altar  of  Burnt-offering  in  the  second 
(ZerubbabeTs)  temple.  Of  this  no  description  is 
given  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only  told  (Ezr.  iii.  2) 
that  it  was  built  before  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  were  laid.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
xi.  4,  § 1)  it  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  on  which 
that  of  Solomon  had  originally  stood.  It  was  con- 
structed, as  we  may  infer  from  1 Macc.  iv.  47, 
of  unhewn  stones  ( AiOovs  oAoitAripovs).  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  desecrated  it  ( epKob6/j.r](rav  fideAvy/xa 
ipr) p.d> <re cos  iirl  ro  Ovcnaar-fipiou,  1 Macc.  i.  54) : 
and  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  5,  §4)  re- 
moved it  altogether.  In  the  restoration  by  Judas. 
Maccabaeus  a new  altar  was  built  of  unhewn  stone 
in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  Law  (1  Macc.  iv. 
47). 

(4.)  The  altar  erected  by  Herod,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Josephus  ( B . J.  v.  5,  §6): — “In 
front  of  the  Temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits  in 
height,  and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, viz.  50  cubits : it  was  built  foursquare,  with 
horn-like  corners  projecting  from  it;  and  on  the 
south  side  a gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it.  More- 
over it  was  made  without  any  iron  tool,  neither  did 
iron  ever  touch  it  at  any  time.”  Rufin.  has  40 
cubits  square  instead  of  50.  The  dimensions  given 
in  the  Mishna  are  different.  It  is  there  said  (Mid- 
doth,  3,  1)  that  the  altar  was  at  the  base  32  cubits 
square ; at  the  height  of  a cubit  from  the  ground 
30  cubits  square ; at  5 cubits  higher  (where  was 
the  circuit,  tqniD)  it  was  reduced  to  28  cubits 
square,  and  at  the  horns  still  further  to  2G.  A 
space  of  a cubit  each  way  was  here  allowed  for  the 
officiating  priests  to  walk,  so  that  24  cubits  square 
were  left  for  the  fire  on  the  altar  (rp'lJJDn).  This 

description  is  not  very  clear.  But  the  Rabbinical 
and  other  interpreters  consider  the  altar  from  the 
fcOllD  upwards  to  have  been  28  cubits  square, 
allowing  at  the  top,  however,  a cubit  each  way  for 
the  horns,  and  another  cubit  for  the  passage  of  the 
priests.  Others,  however  (as  L’Empereur  in  loc.), 
suppose  the  ledge  on  which  the  priests  walked  to 
have  been  2 cubits  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
altar  on  which  the  fire  was  placed. 

The  Mishna  further  states,  in  accordance  with  Jo- 
sephus (see  above),  and  with  reference  to  the  law 
already  mentioned  (Ex.  xx.  25),  that  the  stones  of 
which  the  altar  was  made  were  unhewn ; and  that 
twice  in  the  year,  viz.  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  they  were  white- 
washed afresh.  The  way  up  (B03)  was  on  the 
south  side,  32  cubits  long  and  16  broad,  constructed 
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also  of  unhewn  stones.  In  connexion  with  the 
horn  on  the  south-west  was  a pipe  intended  to 
receive  the  blood  of  the  victims  which  was 
sprinkled  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar:  the  blood 
was  afterwards  carried  by  means  of  a subterra 
nean  passage  into  the  brook  Kidron.  Under  the 
altar  was  a cavity  into  which  the  drink-offerings 
passed.  It  was  covered  over  with  a slab  of  marble, 
and  emptied  from  time  to  time.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  were  a number  of  brasen  rings,  to  secure, 
the  animals  which  were  brought  for  sacrifice. 
Lastly,  round  the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  a scarlet 
thread  (K-p'3  D-'in)  to  mark  where  the  blood 
■was  to  be  sprinkled,  whether  above  or  below  it. 

According  to  Lev.  vi.  12,  13,  a perpetual  fire 
was  to  be  kept  burning  on  the  altar.  This,  as 
Bahr  (Symbol,  ii.  350)  remarks,  was  the  symbol 
and  token  of  the  perpetual  worship  of  Jehovah. 
For  inasmuch  as  the  whole  religion  of  Israel  waK 
concentrated  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  ofi'ered, 
the  extinguishing  of  the  fire  would  have  looked 
like  the  extinguishing  of  the  religion  itself.  It  was 
therefore,  as  he  observes,  essentially  different  from 
the  perpetual  fire  of  the  Persians  (Curt.  iii.  3 ; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ; Hyde,  Bel.  Vet.  Pers.  viii. 
p.  148),  or  the  fire  of  Vesta  to  which  it  has  been 
compared.  These  were  not  sacrificial  fires  at  all, 
but  were  symbols  of  the  Deity,  or  were  connected 
with  the  belief  which  regarded  fire  as  one  of  the 
primal  elements  of  the  world.  This  fire,  according 
to  the  Jews,  was  the  same  as  that  which  came 
down  from  heaven  (irvp  ovpavoireTts)  “ and  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  the  burnt-offering  and  the 
fat”  (Lev.  ix.  24).  It  couched  upon  the  altar, 
they  say,  like  a lion ; it  was  bright  as  the  sun ; 
the  flame  thereof  was  solid  and  pure ; it  consumed 
things  wet  and  dry  alike;  and,  finally,  it  emitted 
no  smoke.  This  was  one  of  the  five  things  existing 
in  the  first  temple  which  tradition  declares  to  have 
been  wanting  in  the  second  (Tract.  Joma,  c.  i.  sub 
fin.  fol.  21,  col.  b.).  The  fire  which  consumed  the 
sacrifices  was  kindled  from  this : and  besides  these 
there  was  the  fire  from  which  the  coals  were  taken 
to  burn  incense  with.  (See  Carpzov.  Apparat.  Hist. 
Grit.  Annot.  p.  286.) 

II.  The  Altai’  of  Incense  (rvnbpn  rDTD  and 
mb|?  “ltOpOj  Ex.  xxx.  1 ; OvcriouTT-lipiov  Ovyuaixa- 
tos,  LXX.),  called  also  the  golden  altar  (nSTD 
2iTtn.  Ex.  xxxix.  38;  Hum.  iv.  11)  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering,  which  was  called 
the  brazen  altar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  30).  Probably  this  is 
meant  by  the  “ altar  of  wood  ’’  spoken  of  Ezek.  xli. 
22,  which  is  further  described  as  the  “ table  that  is 
before  the  Lord,”  precisely  the  expression  used  of 
the  altar-  of  incense.  (See  Delitzsch,  Brief  an 
die  Hebr.  p.  678.)  The  name  “altar,” 

was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as  no  sacrifices  were 
offered  upon  it ; but  once  in  the  year,  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  the  high-priest  sprinkled  upon 
the  horns  of  it  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  (Ex. 
xxx.  10). 

(a.)  That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia- 
wood,  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was 
square,  being  a cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
2 cubits  in  height.  Like  the  Altar  of  Burnt- 
offering  it  had  horns  at  the  four  corners,  which  were 
of  one  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  altar.  (So  Rabb. 
Levi  ben  Gersom  : — “ Discimus  inde  quod  non  con- 
veniat  facere  cornua  separatim,  et  altari  deinde  ap- 
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ponere,  sed  quod  cornua  debeant  esse  ex  corpore 
altario  ’’  (Comment . in  Leg.  fol.  109,  col.  4). 

It  had  also  a top  or  roof  (33  ; ecrxapd,  LXX.), 
on  which  the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many, 
following  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  craticu- 
lam  ejus,  have  supposed  a kind  of  grating  to  be 
meant  ; but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.  Round 
the  altar  was  a border  or  wreath  (IT ; arpeTTryv 
(TTe<pdvr]v  XPV(TVV’  LXX.).  Josephus  says:  iirpt/ 
eVx«p«  xpxiaia.  virep  aj/earwaa,  e^owa  Kara 
yoavlav  knacrTTiv  (rrecpavov  (Ant.  iii.  7).  “ Erat 

itaque  cinctoriuni,  ex  solido  conflatum  auro,  quod 
tecto  ita  adhaerebat,  ut  in  extremitate  illud  cingeret, 
et  prohiberet,  ne  quid  facile  ab  altari  in  terram  de-. 
volveretur.”  (Carpzov.  Appar.  Hist.  Crit.  Annot. 
p.  273.)  Below  this  were  two  golden  rings  which 
were  to  he  “for  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it 
withal.”  The  staves  were  of  acacia- wood  overlaid 
with  gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  figure : — 


This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  “ before  the 
vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  ” (Ex.  xxx. 
6,  xl.  5).  Philo  too  speaks  of  it  as  etr«  rod  irpore- 
pov  KaTa7reTdt<rpiaTOS,  and  as  standing  between  the 
candlestick  and  the  table  of  shew-bread.  In  appa- 
rent contradiction  to  this,  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  enumerates  it  among  the  objects 
which  were  within  the  second  vail  (/terct  rb  Sevrepov 
KaTair4Tacrp.a),  i.  e.  in  the  Holy  ofHolies.  It  is  true 
that  by  dv/xiaTiipiov  in  this  passage  may  be  meant 
“ a censer,”  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the 
LXX.,  but  it  is  better  understood  of  the  Altar  of 
Incense  which  by  Philo  and  other  Hellenists  is 
called  di/juarripiov.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  in 
1 K.  vi.  22,  this  same  altar  is  said  to  belong  to 

“the  oracle”  IKfc  n^H)  or  most 

Holy  Place.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  great  typical  and  symbolical  importance  at- 
tached to  this  altar,  so  that  it  might  be  considered 
to  belong  to  the  devrepa  CK-gvi].  (See  Bleek  on 
Heb.  ix.  4,  and  Delitzsch  in  loc.) 

(b.)  The  Altar  in  Solomon’s  Temple  was  similar 
(1  K.  vii.  48 ; 1 Chr.  xxviii.  18),  but  was  made 
of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  The  altar  mentioned 
in  Is.  vi.  6 is  clearly  the  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the 
Altar  of  Burnt-offering.  From  this  passage  it 
would  seem  that  heated  stones  (nST£"l)  were  laid 
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upon  the  altar,  by  means  of  which  the  incense  was 
kindled.  Although  it  is  the  heavenly  altar  which 
is  there  described,  we  may  presume  that  the 
earthly  corresponded  to  it. 

(c.)  The  Altar  of  Incense  is  mentioned  as  hat  ing 
been  removed  from  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Macc.  i.  21).  Judas 
Maccabaeus  restored  it,  together  with  the  holy 
vessels,  &c.  (1  Macc.  iv.  49).  On  the  arch  of  Titus 
no  Altar  of  Incense  appears.  But  that  it  existed 
in  the  last  Temple,  and  was  richly  overlaid,  we  learn 
from  the  Mishna  (Hagiga  3,  8).  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sweet  incense  was  burnt  upon 
it  every  day,  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8), 
as  well  as  that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled 
upon  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  had  a special  importance 
attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which  appears 
in  the  Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vi.  6 ; Rev.  viii. 
3,  4). 

C.  Other  Altars.  (1.)  Altars  of  brick.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is.  lxv.  3.  The 

words  are:  hy  D'nBgp,  “ offering  in- 

cense on  the  bricks ,”  generally  explained  as  referring 
to  altars  made  of  this  material,  and  probably  situ- 
ated in  the  “ gardens  ” mentioned  just  before. 
Rosenmiiller  suggests,  however,  that  the  allusion  is 
to  some  Babylonish  custom  of  burning  incense  on 
bricks  covered  over  with  magic  formulae  or  cunei- 
foi  m inscriptions.  This  is  also  the  view  of  Gesenius 
and  Maurer. 
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1,  Egyptian,  from  bas-reliefs.  (Rossellini.) 

3.  Assyrian,  found  at  Kliorsabad.  (Layard.) 

4.  Pabylonian,  hiUiothiquc  Rationale.  (Layard.) 

5.  Assyrian,  from  Khorsabad.  (Layard.) 

(2.)  An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God  (’Ayvobarctj 
0etp,  Acts  xvii.  22).  What  altar  this  was  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  St.  Paul  merely 
mentions  in  his  speech  on  the  Areopagus  that  he 
had  himself  seen  such  an  altar  in  Athens.  His  as- 
sertion, as  it  happens,  is  confirmed  by  other  writers. 
Pausanias  says  (i.  §4),  euravda  kcu  fiwfxol  dean 
t € ovopa^opivuv  ayvuarwv  nal  ppuuv  teal  TraiScor 
tuu  Octree vs  ko.l  4>a\ripov.  And  Philostratus  ( Vit. 
Apollon,  vi.  3),  ouxppoveGTepov  rb  ir epl  ttcivtwv 
0€uv  eu  \4yeiv,  Kcd  ravra  * AQ^vpffiv,  ov  Ka\ 
ayrdoaraji'  dcup.di'av  fico/aol  ‘tSpvvrat.  This,  as 
Winer  observes,  need  not  be  interpreted  as  if  the 
several  altars  were  dedicated  to  a number  of  &yvoo(T- 
toi  0eo\,  but  rather  that  each  altar  had  the  inscrip- 
tion * hyvdxTTM  ©e<£.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
such  inscription  referred  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  as 
One  whose  Name  it  was  unlawful  to  utter  (as 
Wolf  and  others  have  supposed).  As  to  the  origin 
of  these  altars,  Eichhorn  suggests  that  they  may 
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have  been  built  before  the  art  of  writing  was 
known  (j8c opol  dvdvvpoi),  and  subsequently  in- 
scribed ayu.  6e<p.  Neander’s  view,  however,  is 
probably  more  correct.  He  quotes  Diog.  Laertius, 
who,  in  his  Life  of  Epimenides,  says  that  in  the 
time  of  a plague,  when  they  knew  not  what  God  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black  and 
white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus, 
and  wherever  they  lay  down,  to  be  offered  to  the 
respective  divinities  (r$  irpoa^Kovn  dew).  offer, 
adds  Diogenes,  en  ko.I  vvv  ecrrip  evpe?v  Kara  rovs 
dijpovs  twv  'Aff.  j3 wfxovs  avwvvpovs.  On  which 
Neander  remarks  that  on  this  or  similar  occasions 
altars  might  be  dedicated  to  an  Unknown  God, 
since  they  knew  not  what  God  was  offended  and 
required  to  be  propitiated.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

AL-TASCHI'TH  (firCT  M Tashcheth), 
found  in  the  introductory  verse  to  the  four  follow- 
ing Psalms  : lvii.,  lviii.,  lix.,  lxxv.  Literally  ren- 
dered, the  import  of  the  words  is  “ destroy  not;” 
and  hence  some  Jewish  commentators,  including 
Rashi  W'“l)  and  Kimchi  (p'*T*1),  have  regarded 
as  a compendium  of  the  argument 

treated  in  the  above-mentioned  Psalms.  Modem 
expositors,  however,  have  generally  adopted  the 
view  of  Aben-Ezra  (Comment,  on  Psalm  lvii.), 
agreeably  to  which  “ A1  Tasche'th”  is  the  beginning 
of  some  song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  which  those 
psalms  were  to  be  chaunted.  [D.  W.  M.] 

A'LUSH  Sam.  ; A iXots ; Alus), 

one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey 
to  Sinai,  the  last  before  Rephidim  (Num.  xxxiii.  13, 
14).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  In  the 
Seder  Olam  (Kitto,  Cyc.  s.  v.)  it  is  stated  to  have 
been.  8 miles  from  Rephidim.  [G.] 

AL'V AH  (mby  ; IW;  Alva),  a duke  of  i 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40),  written  Aliah  (H^V)  in 
1 Chr.  i.  51. 

ALT  AN  ; Twkdp ; Alvan) , a Horite,  son 
of  Shobal  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23),  written  Alian  (j^JJ)  in 
1 Chr.  i.  40. 

A'MAD  Oypy ; 'ApiTjk ; Amaad ),  an  un- 
known place  in  Asher  between  Alammelech  and 
Misheal  (Josh.  xix.  26  only). 

AMAD'ATHA  (Esth.  xvi.  10,  17) ; and 
AMAD'ATHUS  (Esth.  xii.  6).  [Hammedatha.] 

A'MAL  (b?0y ; 'Ap.dk ; Amal),  name  of  a man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  35). 

AM'ALEK  (pboy ; ’Apakdiie;  AmalecK),  son 
of  Eliphaz  by  his  concubine  Timnah,  grandson  of 
Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  (“dukes”  A.  V.) 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,16).  His  mother  came 
of  the  Horite  race,  whose  territory  the  descendants 
of  Esau  had  seized : and,  although  Amalek  himself 
is  represented  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  other  sons 
of  Eliphaz,  yet  his  posterity  appear  to  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Horite  population,  a “remnant” 
only  being  mentioned  as  existing  in  Edom  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  when  they  were  dispersed 
by  a band  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  43).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AMAL'EKITES  ; ’A pakr)K?Tai ; 

Amalecitae),  a nomadic  tribe,  which  occupied  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  wilderness  intervening 


between  the  southern  hill-ranges  of  Palestine  and 
the  border  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  28  ; 1 Sam.  xv.  7, 
xxvii.  8).  Arabian  historians  represent  them  as 
originally  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  whence  they  were  pressed  westwards  by 
the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  spread 
over  a portion  of  Arabia  at  a period  antecedent  to 
its  occupation  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan.  This 
account  of  their  origin  harmonizes  with  Gen.  xiv.  7, 
where  the  “ country”  (“  princes”  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  by  the  LXX.)  of  the  Amalekites 
is  mentioned  several  generations  before  the  birth 
of  the  Edomite  Amalek:  it  throws  light  on  the 
traces  of  a permanent  occupation  of  central  Pales- 
tine in  their  passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the 
names  Amalek  and  Mount  of  the  Amalekites  (Judg. 
v.  14,  xii.  15) : and  it  accounts  for  the  silence 
of  Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  between  the 
Amalekites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Edomites  or 
the  Israelites  on  the  other.  That  a mixture  of  the 
two  former  races  occurred  at  a later  period,  would 
in  this  case  be  the  only  inference  from  Gen.  xxxvi. 
16,  though  many  writers  have  considered  that 
passage  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation, 
explaining  Gen.  xiv.  7,  as  a case  of  prolepsis.  The 
physical  character  of  the  district,  which  the  Ama- 
lekites occupied  [Arabia],  necessitated  a nomadic 
life,  which  they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking 
their  families  with  them  even  on  their  military 
expeditions  (Judg.  vi.  5).  Their  wealth  consisted 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Mention  is  made  of  a “ town” 
(1  Sam.  xv.  5),  and  Josephus  gives  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  capture  of  several  towns  by  Saul 
{Ant.  vi.  7,  §2) ; but  the  towns  could  have  been 
little  more  than  stations,  or  nomadic  enclosures.  The 
kings  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished  by  the 
hereditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ; 1 Sam.  xv. 
8).  Two  important  routes  led  through  the  Ama- 
lekite  district,  viz.,  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez , and  to  southern  Asia  and  Africa 
by  the  Aelanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  expedition  of  the  four 
kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the  opening  of 
the  latter  route ; and  it  is  in  connexion  with  the 
former  that  the  Amalekites  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress  they  attempted 
to  stop,  adopting  a guerilla  style  of  warfare 
(Deut.  xxv.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at 
Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.).  In  union  with  the  Ca- 
naanites  they  again  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 
mah  (Num.  xiv.  45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of 
them  only  as  a secondary  power,  at  one  time  in 
league  with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  13),  when  they 
were  defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho ; at  another  time 
in  league  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  3)  when 
they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  were 
defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook  an  expedition 
against  them,  overrunning  their  whole  district 
“ from  Havilah  to  Shur,”  and  inflicting  an  im- 
mense loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xv.).  Their 
power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  degenerated 
into  a horde  of  banditti,  whose  style  of  warfare  is 
well  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  term  ‘TITS  (Cosen. 
Lex.)  frequently  applied  to  them  in  the  description 
of  their  contests  with  David  in  the  neighbourhood  cf 
Ziklag,  when  their  destruction  was  completed  ( ISam. 
xxvii.,  xxx. ; comp.  Numb.  xxiv.  20).  [W.  L.  B.] 

A'MAM  (DftN  ; 2V;  Amam),  a city  in  the 

south  of  Jadah,  named  with  Shema  and  Moladah 
{el-Milh)  in  Josh.  xv.  26,  ouly.  In  the  Alex.  LXX. 
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the  name  is  joined  to  the  preceding — affapapap.. 
Nothing  is  known  of  it.  [0.] 

A'MAN.  [Ha  man.] 

AMANA  (riJOK),  apparently  a mountain  in 

or  near  Lebanon, — “ from  the  head  of  Amana  ” 
(Cant.  iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this 
is  the  mountain  in  which  the  river  Abana  (2  K.  v. 
12  ; Keri,  Targum  Jonathan,  and  margin  of  A.  V. 
“ Amana  ”)  has  its  source,  but  in  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther research  in  the  Lebanon  this  is  mere  assumption. 
The  LXX.  translate  curb  apxv*  * 'urrecos.  [G.] 

AMARI'AH  (iinDK  and  WnDK  ; ’A/napia 

and  ’Apaplas ; Amarias ; whom  God  promised, 
Sim.,  Gesen.,  i.  q.  ©edcppacrros).  Father  of 
Ahitub,  according  to  1 Chr.  vi.  7,  52,  and  son 
of  Meraioth,  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests.  In 
Josephus’s  Hist.  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §3)  he  is  transformed 
into  * Apocf>aTos . 

2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 

(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and 
the  fifth  high-priest  who  succeeded  Zadok  (1  Chr. 
vi.  11).  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  his 
name,  but  from  the  way  in  which  Jehoshaphat 
mentions  him  he  seems  to  have  seconded  that  pious 
king  in  his  endeavours  to  work  a reformation  in 
Israel  and  Judah  (see  2 Chr.  xvii.  xix.).  Josephus, 
who  calls  him  ’A patriav  t bv  lepea,  “ Amaziah  the 
priest,”  unaccountably  says  of  him  that  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  Zebadiah,  as  the 
text  now  stands.  But  if  euarepovs  is  struck  out 
this  absurd  statement  will  disappear  (Ant.  ix.  1, 
.§1).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognise  him  in  the  won- 
derfully corrupt  list  of  high-priests  given  in  the 
Ant.  x.  8,  §6.  But  he  seems  to  be  concealed 
under  the  strange  form  AHIHPAM02,  Axioramus. 
The  syllable  AH  is  corrupted  from  A2,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  preceding  name,  Azarias,  which  has 
accidentally  adhered  to  the  beginning  of  Amariah,  as 
the  final  2 has  to  the  very  same  name  in  the  text 
of  Nicephorus  (ap.  Seld.  de  Success,  p.  103), 
producing  the  form  2 apaplas . The  remaining 

’Idopa/Aos  is  not  far  removed  from  ’A pap'ias.  The 
successor  of  Amariah  in  the  high-priesthood  must 
have  been  Jehoiada.  In  Josephus  <f>i5eas,  which 
is  a corruption  of  ’IcwSeas,  follows  Axioramus. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  support  hi  the  sacred 
history  for  the  names  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  who  are 
made  to  follow  Amariah  in  the  genealogy,  1 Chr. 
vi.  11,  12. 

3.  The  head  of  a Levitical  house  of  the  Kohath- 
ltes  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19, 
xxiv.  23). 

4.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses 

of  priests,  which  was  named  after  him,  in  the  time 
of  David,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Nehemiah  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  14;  2 Chr.  xxxi.  15;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  13). 
In  the  first  passage  the  name  is  written  Im- 

mer,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name.  Another 
form  of  the  name  is  '‘lpXj  Imri  (1  Chr.  ix.  4,  5), 

a man  of  Judah,  of  the  sons  of  Bani.  Of  the  same 
family  we  find, 

5.  Amariah  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  42 ; 
N?h.  xi.  4). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph. 

i-  1).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AM' AS  A a burden ; ’Apearaai ; 

Amasa).  1.  Son  of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by  Abigail, 
David’s  sister  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  He  joined  Absalom 
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m his  rebellion,  and  was  by  him  appointed  com* 
mander-in-chief  in  the  place  of  .loab,  by  whom  he 
was  totally  defeated  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam 
xviii.  6).  When  Joab  incurred  the  displeasure  ol 
David  for  killing  Absalom,  David  forgave  the  trea- 
son of  Amasa,  recognized  him  as  his  nephew,  and 
appointed  him  Joab’s  successor  (xix.  13).  Joab 
afterwards,  when  they  were  both  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebel  Sheba,  pretended  to  salute  Amasa,  and  stabbed 
him  with  his  sword  (xx.  10),  which  he  held  con- 
cealed in  his  left  hand.  Whether  Amasa  be  identical 
with  who  is  mentioned  among  David’s  com- 

manders, (1  Chr.  xii.  18),  is  uncertain  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  Israel,  ii.  544). 

2.  A prince  of  Ephraim,  son  of  Hadlai,  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AMAS'AT.  [Amasa.] 

AMASH'AI  ’A patrlay  Amassai ), 

name  of  a man  (Neh.  xi.  13). 

AMASI'AH  (PPpp^  ; A paaias  ; Amasias)t 
name  of  a man  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

A'MATH.  [Hamath.] 

AMATHEIS  (’ ApaOias ; Emeus),  1 Esd.  ix. 
29.  [Athlai.] 

AM'ATHIS  (in  some  copies  Amathas),  “ the 
LAND  of”  (rj  ’A /Addins  x<^Pa)  j a district  to  the 
north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan  Maccabaeus 
met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Macc.  xii.  25). 
From  the  context  it  is  evidently  Hamath.  [G.] 

AMAZI  AH  (iTtfDK,  or  strength  of 

Jehovah ; ’Apeatfas,  ’Apaalas ; Amasias,  son  of 
Joash,  and  eighth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  25  on  the  murder  of  his 
father,  and  punished  the  murderers;  sparing,  how- 
ever, their  children,  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xxiv. 
16,  as  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  (xiv.  6)  expressly  in- 
forms us,  thereby  implying  that  the  precept  had  not 
been  generally  observed.  In  order  to  restore  his  king- 
dom to  the  greatness  of  Jehoshaphat’s  days,  he  made 
war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated  them  in  the  valley  of 
Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (the  scene  of  a gieat 
victory  in  David’s  time,  2 Sam.  viii.  13  ; 1 Chr. 
xviii.  12 ; Ps.  lx.  title),  and  took  their  capital, 
Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Jokteel,  i.  e.  praemium  Dei  (Gesen ins  in  voce), 
which  was  also  borne  by  one  of  his  own  Jewish 
cities  (Josh.  xv.  38).  We  read  in  2 Chr.  xxv. 
12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews  threw  10,000 
Edomites  from  the  cliffs,  and  that  Amaziah  per- 
formed religious  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  gods 
of  the  country;  an  exception  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  reign  (cf.  2 K.  xiv.  3,  with  2 Chr. 
xxv.  2).  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  overtaken  by 
misfortune.  Having  already  offended  the  Hebrews 
of  the  northern  kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obe- 
dience to  a prophet’s  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the 
foolish  arrogance  to  challenge  Joash  king  of  Israel 
to  battle,  despising  probably  a sovereign  whose 
strength  had  been  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars,  and 
who  had  not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the 
great  successes  recorded  in  2 K.  xiii.  25.  But 
Judah  was  completely  defeated,  and  Amaziah  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  by  Joash  to 
Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  ix. 
9,  3),  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  under  a 
threat  that  otherwise  he  would  put  Amaziah  to 
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death.  We  do  uot  know  the  historian’s  authority 
for  this  statement,  but  it  explains  the  fact  that  the 
city  was  taken  apparently  without  resistance  (2  K. 
xiv.  13).  A portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  side  towards  the  Israelitish  frontier  was  broken 
down,  and  treasures  and  hostages  were  carried  olf 
to  Samaria.  Amaziah  lived  15  years  after  the 
death  of  Joash ; and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign 
was  murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither 
he  had  retired  for  safety  from  Jerusalem.  The 
chronicler  seems  to  regard  this  as  a punishment  for 
his  idolatry  in  Edom,  though  his  language  is  not 
very  clear  on  the  point  (2  Chr.  xxv.  27) ; and 
doubtless  it  is  very  probable  that  the  conspiracy 
was  a consequence  of  the  low  state  to  which  Judah 
must  have  been  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  after  the  Edomitish  war  and  humiliation  in- 
flicted by  Joash  king  of  Israel.  His  reign  lasted 
from  B.c.  837  to  809.  (Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici, 
i.  p.  325.) 

2.  Priest  of  the  golden  calf  at  Bethel,  who  endea- 
voured to  drive  the  prophet  Amos  from  Israel  into 
Judah,  and  complained  of  him  to  king  Jeroboam  II. 
(Am.  vii.  10). 

3.  A descendant  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

4.  A Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45).  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

AMBASSADOR.  Sometimes  and  some- 
times is  thus  rendered ; and  the  occurrence 

of  both  terms  in  the  parallel  clauses  of  Prov.  xiii. 
17  seems  to  show  that  they  approximate  to  syno- 
nyms. The  office,  like  its  designation,  was  not 
definite  nor  permanent,  but  pro  re  natd  merely. 
The  precept  given  Deut.  xx.  10,  seems  to  imply 
some  such  agency ; rather,  however,  that  of  a mere 
nuncio,  often  bearing  a letter  (2  K.  v.  5,  xix.  14) 
than  of  a legate  empowered  to  treat.  The  inviola- 
bility of  such  an  officer’s  person  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  ony  recorded  infraction  of  it  being 
followed  with  unusual  severities  towards  the  van- 
quished, probably  designed  as  a condign  chastisement 
of  that  offence  (2  Sam.  x.  2-5  ; cf.  xii.  26-31).  The 
.earliest  examples  of  ambassadors  employed  occur  in 
the  cases  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the  Amorites  (Nuin. 
xx.  14,  xxi.  21  ; Judg.  xi.  17-19),  afterwards  in 
that  of  the  fraudulent  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  4,  &c.), 
and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife  mentioned  Judg. 
xi.  12  and  xx.  12.  (See  Cunaeus  de  Rep.  Hebr.  ii. 
20,  with  notes  by  J.  Nicholaus.  Ugol.  iii.  771-4.) 
They  are  mentioned  more  frequently  during  and 
after  the  contact  of  the  great  adjacent  monarchies  of 
Syria,  Babylon,  &c.  with  those  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
e.g.  in  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  They  were 
usually  men  of  high  rank ; as  in  that  case  the 
chief  captain,  the  chief  cupbearer,  and  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  were  deputed,  and  were  met  by  delegates 
of  similar  dignity  from  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17, 
18;  see  also  Is.  xxx.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found 
to  have  been  employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of 
hostile  challenge  or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8 ; 
1 K.  xx.  2,  6),  but  of  friendly  compliment,  of  re- 
quest for  alliance  or  other  aid,  of  submissive  depre- 
cation, and  of  curious  inquiry  (2  K.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  7, 
xviii.  14;  2 Chr.  xxxii.  31).  The  dispatch  of  am- 
nassadors  with  urgent  haste  is  introduced  as  a 
token  of  national  grandeur  in  the  obscure  prophecy 
Is.  xviii.  2.  [H.  H.] 

AMBER,  the  A.  V.  rendering  of 
( Chashmal ) which  occurs  three  times  in  Ezekiel, 
i.  4,  27,  viii.  2,  and  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  by 
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tfAetcrpou ; electrum,  Vulg.  It  is  certain  from 
the  context  of  these  passages  that  the  bituminous 
substance  which  we  call  amber  is  not  meant. 
According  to  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4.  s.  23),  the  ^XtKTpov 
was  a metallic  substance  compounded  of  four  parts 
gold  and  one  silver.  Passow  claims  this  meaning 
for  the  word  in  those  passages  of  Horn,  and  Hesiod 
where  it  occurs,  and  also  in  Soph.  Antig.  1038, 
where  he  speaks  of  rbu  irpbs  2ap8e wu  tfAeKTpou. 

The  Heb.  bft&n  is  certainly  a metal.  Its  de- 
rivation is  not  so  certain.  Bochart  ( Hieroz . iii. 
876-893,  Lips.)  thinks  that  it  is  compounded  of 
= n^m,  brass,  and  the  Talmudic  word 
gold,  so  that  bvwn  = brass 

mixed  with  gold,  Koxpctrou,  or  at  any  rate 
brass  having  the  splendour  and  colour  of  gold, 
Xa\icbs  xpv<roeid'f]s  = Ezr.  viii.  27 

Gesenius  dissents  from  this  derivation,  and  prefer, 
to  consider  hft&n  = + 85*113,  the  syllable 

implying  smoothness,  as  in  the  words  vbfi. 

” T “ * - T ^ 

lia\d(T(r(j),  mulceo , &c.  He  therefore  takes  it  to 
mean  smooth  polished  brass,  comparing  Ez.  i.  7, 
n^m.  The  Rabbins  have  a fanciful  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  flVTI,  animalia 

ignea  loquentia,  and  assert  it  to  be  the  name  of  an 
angel.  [W.  D.] 

AMETHYST  (H^nX),  the  name  of  a pre- 
cious stone  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12, 
which  the  LXX.  have  translated  apedvaros,  and  the 
Vulg.  amethystus.  The  Heb.  word  is  a verbal 
from  the  root  D^PI,  to  dream,  and  hence  it  was 
believed  that  it  caused  those  who  wore  it  to  dream, 
whilst  the  Greek  name  of  this  stone  arose  from  its 
supposed  ability  to  protect  the  wearer  of  it  from 
drunkenness  (Der.  a and  pe6vca).  Pliny  (xxxvii.  9) 
mentions  the  opinion  that  it  was  so  designated  be- 
cause it  imitates  the  colour  of  wine  without  reach- 
ing it.  The  amethyst  was  the  third  jewel  in  the 
third  row  of  the  breastplate  of  judgment.  It  is 
mentioned  also  in  Rev.  xxi.  20,  as  the  twelfth  of 
the  precious  stones  with  which  the  foundations  of 
the  city  wall  were  garnished.  The  amethyst  is  a 
sub-species  of  quartz,  generally  of  a violet  colour, 
but  those  from  the  East  are  sometimes  deep  red 
The  best  amethysts  are  found  in  India,  Armenia 
and  Arabia.  Pliny  calls  them  sculpturae  faciles  ■ 
and  they  were  very  extensively  used  for  rings  and 
seals.  See  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxviii.  19.  [W.  D.] 

AMI  ('px ; 'Hyuef;  Ami),  name  of  one  of 
“ Solomon’s  servants”  (Ezr.  ii.  57)  ; called  Amon 
(flDN)  in  Neh.  vii.  59.  Ami  is  proHibly  a cor- 
rupted form  of  Amon. 

AMIT'TAI  C’FIEN  ; ’Apadl ; Amathi ),  father 
of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25 ; Jon  i.  1). 

AM'MAH,  the  hill  of  (HEN  ny}? ; 6 fiovubs 

Apyau ; collis  aquae  ductus ),  a hill  ‘ facing’  Giah  by 
the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon,  named  as  the 
point  to  which  Joab’s  pursuit  «f  Abner  after  the  death 
of  Asahel  extended  (2  Sam.  ii.  24).  Josephus  {Ant. 
vii.  i.  §3)  rdnos  t Is,  tu  'App&rau  naAovai  (comp. 
Targ.  Jon.  NIUOX).  Both  Symmachus  (udirrj),  and 
Theodofrin  ({/S paywyA*),  agree  with  the  Vulgate  id 
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an  allusion  to  some  watercourse  here.  Can  this  point 
to  the  “ excavated  fountain,”  “ under  the  high 
rock,”  described  as  near  Gibeon  ( El-Jib ) by  Ro- 
binson (i.  455)  ? [G.] 

AM'MIDOI,  in  some  copies  Ammidioi 
(^Aypudoi  or  ’AyyiSioi),  named  in  1 Esdr.  v.  20 
among  those  who  came  up  from  Babylon  with 
Zorobabel.  The  three  names  Pyra,  Chadias,  and 
A.  are  inserted  between  Beeroth  and  Ramah  with 
out  any  corresponding  words  in  the  parallel  lists 
of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

AM’MIEL  fawipy  ; ’A^A  ; Ammiel),  name 
of  four  men.  1.  (Num.  xiii.  12).  2.  (2  Sam.  ix. 
4,  5,  xvii.  27.  3.  Father  of  Bathsheba  (1  Chr. 

iii.  5),  called  Eliam  (DIP^N)  in  2 Sam.  xi.  3. 

4.  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

AMMIHUD  0-1  ; ’E \puoi8-,  Ammihud), 

name  of  five  men.  1.  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii. 
48,  53,  x.  22  ; 1 Chr.  vii.  26).  2.  (Num.  xxxiv. 

20).  3.  (Num.  xxxiv.  28).  4.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37). 

5.  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

AMMIN'ADAB  (33MEV ; AyivaSdp ; Ami- 

nadab  ; one  of  the  people , i.  e.  family,  of  the  prince 
( famulus  principis ),  Gesen. ; man  of  generosity, 

Fiirst,  who  ascribes  to  DJJ  the  sense  of  “ homo  ” as 
1- 

its  primitive  meaning : the  passages,  Ps.  cx.  3,  Cant, 
vi.  12,  margin,  seem  however  rather  to  suggest 
the  sense  my  people  is  willing ).  1.  Son  of  Ram  or 

Aram,  and  father  of  NaRshon,  or  Naasson  (as  it  is 
written,  Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  32),  who  was  the 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the  first  numbering 
of  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num. 
i.  7,  ii.  3;  Ruth  iv.  19, ‘ 20;  1 Chr.  ii.  10).  We 
gather  hence  that  Amminadab  died  in  Egypt  before 
the  Exodus,  which  accords  with  the  mention  of 
him  in  Ex.  vi.  23,  where  we  read  that  “ Aaron 
took  him  Elisheba  daughter  of  Amminadab,  sister 
of  Nahshon,  to  wife,  and  she  bare  him  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  Eleazar  and  lthamar.”  This  also  indicates 
that  Amminadab  must  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  most  grievous  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt.  He  is  the  fourth  generation  after  Judah 
the  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  and  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  more  is  recorded 
of  him ; but  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Aaron 
may  be  marked  as  the  earliest  instance  of  alliance 
between  the  royal  line  of  Judah  and  the  priestly 
line  of  Aaron.  And  the  name  of  his  grandson* 
Nadab  may  be  noted  as  probably  given  in  honour 
of  Ammi-nadab  his  grandfather. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a junior 
Levitical  house  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites 
(Ex.  vi.  18),  in  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  king 
sent  for,  together  with  Uriel,  Asaiah,  Joel,  She- 
maiah,  and  Eliel,  other  chief  fathers  of  Levitical 
houses,  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  to 
bring  the  ark  of  God  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  10- 
12),  to  the  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it.  The 
passage  last  quoted  is  instructive  as  to  the  mode  of 
naming  the  houses  ; for  besides  the  sons  of  Kohath, 
120,  at  v.  5,  we  have  the  sons  of  Elizaphan,  200, 
at  v.  8,  of  Hebron,  80,  at  v.  9,  and  of  Uzziel,  112, 
at  v.  10,  all  of  them  Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  27,  30). 

* The  expression  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
nation  is  “ Bene- Ammon next  in  frequency  comes 
“ Ammoni”  or  “ Ammonim;”  and  least  often  “Am- 
mon.” The  translators  of  the  Auth.  Version  have,  as 
usual,  neglected  these  minute  differences,  and  have 
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At  1 Chr.  vi.  22  (7,  Heb.  B.)  Izhar,  the  son 

ni  Kohath,  and  father  of  Ivorah,  is  called  Ammi- 

nadab; and  the  Vatican  LXX.  has  the  same  reading. 
(The  Alexandrine  has  Izhar.)  But  it  is  probably  only 
a clerical  error.  4.  In  Cant.  vi.  12  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  we  ought  to  read  Ammina- 

dib,  with  the  A.  V.,  or  3 '“l}  my  willing 

people,  as  in  the  margin.  If  Amminadib  is  a 
proper  name,  it  is  thought  to  be  either  the  name  of 
some  one  famous  for  his  swift  chariots, 

or  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  Abinadab,  and  to 
the  new  cart  on  which  they  made  to  ride  (•13W) 

the  ark  of  God  (2  Sam.  vi.  3).  But  this  last, 
though  perhaps  intended  by  the  LXX.  version  of 
Cant.,  which  has  AyiraSafi,  is  scarcely  probable. 
In  vii.  2 (1  A.  V.)  the  LXX.  also  render  3'“!3-n3 

•t  - J 

“ oh  ! prince  s daughter,”  by  Qvyarep  vaSdfi,  and  in 
the  Cod.  Alex.  Ovyar hp  7 Apuvabdfi.  [A.  C.  H.J 

AMMISHAD'DAI  ; A guaabdi ; Am- 

misaddai),  name  of  a man  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25 
vii.  66,  71,  x.  25). 

AMMIZ'ABAD  (33U73JJ;  Za/3aS;  Amizabad ), 
name  of  a man  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  6). 

AM'MON,  AMMONITES,  CHILDEEN 
of  AMMON8  (pE>V  (only  twice),  D'MBV; 

*02  ; ’A yydv,  7 Ayyavlrai,  LXX.  in  Pent. ; 
elsewhere  7 Ayydiv,  viol  7 A yp.d>v ; Joseph.  7 Ay  ya~ 
viral-,  Ammon,  Vulg.),  a people  descended  from 
Ben-Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter 
(Gen.  xix.  38;  comp.  Ps.  lxxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moab 
was  by  the  elder ; and  dating  from  the  destruction 
of  Sodom. 

The  near  relation  between  the  two  peoples  in- 
dicated in  the  story  of  their  origin  continued 
throughout  their  existence : from  their  earliest 
mention  (Deut.  ii.)  to  their  disappearance  from  the 
biblical  history  (Jud.  v.  2)  the  brother-tribes  are 
named  together  (comp.  Judg.  x.  10 ; 2 Chr.  xx.  1 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  8,  &c.).  Indeed,  so  close  was  their 
union,  and  so  near  their  identity,  that  each  would 
appear  to  be  occasionally  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  the  other.  Thus  the  “ land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  ” is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
“ children  of  Lot,”  i.  e.  to  both  Ammon  and 
Moab  (Deut.  ii.  19).  They  are  both  said  to  have 
hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii.  4), 
whereas  the  detailed  narrative  of  that  event  omits 
all  mention  of  Ammon  (Num.  xxii.  xxiii.).  In  the 
answer  of  Jephthah  to  the  king  of  Ammon  the 
allusions  are  continually  to  Moab  (Judg.  xi.  15, 
18,  25),  while  Chemosh,  the  peculiar  deity  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  29),  is  called  “thy  god”  (24). 
The  land  from  Arnon  to  Jabbok,  which  the  king 
of  Ammon  calls  “my  land”  (13),  is  elsewhere 
distinctly  stated  to  have  once  belonged  to  a “ king 
of  Moab  ” (Num.  xxi.  26)* 

Unlike  Moab  the  precise  position  of  the  territory 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  ascertainable.  In  the 
earliest  mention  of  them  (Deut.  ii.  20)  they  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  those  Rephaim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamzummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  place, 
Jabbok  being  their  border  b (Num.  xxi.  24;  Deut. 

employed  the  three  terms,  Children  of  Ammon,  Am. 
monites,  Ammon,  indiscriminately. 

b Josephus  says  in  two  places  (Ant.  i.  11,  Q5,  and 
xi.  5,  $8),  that  Moab  and  Arumon  were  in  Cutao 
Syria. 
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iii.  16,  ii.  37).  “ Land  ” or  “ country  ” is,  however, 
but  rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  those  habits  and  circumstances  of  civilisation — the 
“ plentiful  fields,”  the  “ hay,”  the  “ summer-fruits.” 
the  “ vineyards,”  the  “ presses,”  and  the  “ songs  of  the 
grape-treaders  ” — which  so  constantly  recur  in  the 
allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv.  xvi. ; Jer.  xlviii.) ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  everywhere  traces  of  the 
fierce  habits  of  marauders  in  their  incursions — 
thrusting  out  the  right  eyes  of  whole  cities 
(1  Sam.  xi.  2),  ripping  up  the  women  with  child 
(Am.  i.  13),  and  displaying  a very  high  degree  of 
crafty  cruelty  (Jer,  xli.  6,  7 ; Jud.  vii.  11,  12)  to 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  a suspicious  discourtesy 
to  their  allies,  which  on  one  occasion  (2  Sam.  x. 
1-5)  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tribe  (xii. 
31).  Nor  is  the  contrast  less  observable  between 
the  one  city  of  Ammon,  the  fortified  hold  of  Rab- 
bah  (2  Sam.  xi.  1;  Ez.  xxv.  5;  Am.  i.  13),  and 
the  “streets,”  the  “house-tops,”  and  the  “high- 
places,”  of  the  numerous  and  busy  towns  of  the 
rich  plains  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.;  Is.  xv.  xvi.). 
Taking  the  above  into  account  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab  was  the  settled 
and  civilised  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot,  the  Bene- 
Ammon  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedouin  section. 
A remarkable  confirmation  of  this  opinion  occurs 
in  the  fact  that  the  special  deity  of  the  tribe  was 
worshipped,  not  in  a house  or  on  a high  place,  but 
in  a booth  or  tent  designated  by  the  very  word 
which  most  keenly  expressed  to  the  Israelites  the 
contrast  between  a nomadic  and  a settled  life  (Am. 
v.  26;  Acts  vii.  43)  [SUCCOTH].  (See  Stanley, 
App.  §89.) 

On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  obtained  a 
footing.  Among  the  confusions  of  the  times  of 
the  Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing  over; 
once  with  Moab  and  Amalek  seizing  Jericho, 
the  “city  of  palm-trees”  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and  a 
second  time  “to  fight  against  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  house  of  Ephraim;”  but  they 
quickly  returned  to  the  freer  pastures  of  Gilead, 
leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  presence  in  the  name 
of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai , “ the  hamlet  of  the  Am- 
monites” (Josh,  xviii.  24),  situated  in  the  portion 
of  Benjamin  somewhere  at  the  head  of  the  passes 
which  lead  up  from  the  Jordan-valley,  and  form 
the  natural  access  to  the  table-land  of  the  west 
country. 

The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  held  by 
Israel,  and  which  possibly  was  connected  with  the 
story  of  their  incestuous  origin,  is  stated  to  have 
arisen  partly  from  their  opposition,  or,  rather,  their 
want  of  assistance  (Deut.  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Israelites 
on  their  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it  evidently 
sprang  mainly  from  their  share  in  the  affair  of 
Balaam  (Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Neh.  xiii.  1).  At  the 
period  of  Israel’s  first  approach  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine the  feeling  towards  Ammon  is  one  of  regard. 
The  command  is  then  “ distress  not  the  Moabites 
. . . distress  not  the  children  of  Ammon,  nor 
meddle  with  them”  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19;  and  comp. 
37),  and  it  is  only  from  the  subsequent  transaction 
that  we  can  account  for  the  fact  that  Edom,  who 
had  also  refused  passage  through  his  land  but  had 
taken  no  part  with  Balaam,  is  punished  with  the 
ban  of  exclusion  from  the  congregation  for  three 
generations,  while  Moab  and  Ammon  is  to  be  kept 
out  for  ten  generations  (Deut.  xxiii.  2),  a sentence 
which  acquires  peculiar  significance  from  its  being 
the  same  pronounced  on  “ bastards  ” in  the  pre- 
ceiling  verse,  from  its  collocation  amongst  those 
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pronounced  in  reference  to  the  most  loathsome 
physical  deformities,  and  also  from  the  emphatic  re- 
capitulation (ver.  6),  “ thou  shalt  not  seek  their 
peace  or  their  prosperity  all  thy  days  for  ever.” 

But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  certain  that  the 
animosity  continued  in  force  to  the  latest  date. 
Subdued  by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  33),  and  scat- 
tered with  great  slaughter  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  11) 
— and  that  not  once  only,  for  he  “vexed”  them 
“ whithersoever  he  turned  ” (xiv.  47) — they  enjoyed 
under  his  successor  a short  respite,  probably  the 
result  of  the  connexion  of  Moab  with  David  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  3)  and  David’s  town,  Bethlehem  — where 
the  memory  of  Ruth  must  have  been  still  fresh. 
But  this  was  soon  brought  to  a close  by  the 
shameful  treatment  to  which  their  king  subjected 
the  friendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  1 ; 

1 Chr.  xix.  1),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  their 
city  and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows 
(2  Sam.  xii. ; 1 Chr.  xx.).  [Rabbah.] 

In  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  they  made  an  incur- 
sion into  Judah  with  the  Moabites  and  the  Maonites,c 
but  were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed  that 
three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the  bodies 
(2  Chr.  xx.  1-25).  In  Uzziah’s  reign  they  made 
incursions  and  committed  atrocities  in  Gilead  (Am. 
i.  13) ; Jotham  had  wars  with  them,  and  exacted 
from  them  a heavy  tribute  of  “silver  (comp, 
“jewels,”  2 Chr.  xx.  25),  wheat,  and  barley” 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  we 
find  them  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Gad  from 
which  the  Jews  had  been  removed  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (Jer.  xlix.  1-6) ; and  other  incursions  are 
elsewhere  alluded  to  (Zeph.  ii.  8,  9).  At  the  time 
of  the  captivity  many  Jews  took  refuge  among  the 
Ammonites  from  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl.  11),  but 
no  better  feeling  appears  to  have  arisen,  and  on  the 
return  from  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  San- 
ballat  a Moabite  (of  Choronaim,  Jer.  xlix.),  were  fore- 
most among  the  opponents  of  Nehemiah’s  restoration. 

Amongst  the  wives  of  Solomon’s  harem  are  in- 
cluded Ammonite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1),  one  of 
whom,  Naamah,  was  the  mother  of  Rehoboam  (1  K. 
xiv.  31;  2 Chr.  xii.  13),  and  henceforward  traces 
of  the  presence  of  Ammonite  women  in  Judah  are 
not  wanting  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26;  Neh.  xiii.  23 ; Ezr. 
ix.  1 ; see  Geiger,  Urschrift,  &c.  47,  49,  299). 

The  last  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
biblical  narrative  are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v.  vi. 
vii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  v.  6,  30-43), 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  their  chief 
characteristics — close  alliance  with  Moab,  hatred  of 
Israel,  and  cunning  cruelty — are  maintained  to  the 
end.  By  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.^Tryph.)  they  are 
spoken  of  as  still  numerous  ( vvv  irohv  nKridoi) ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  they  do  not  appear  again. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a king  (Judg.  xi.  12, 
&c. ; 1 Sam.  xii.  12  ; 2 Sam.  x.  1;  Jer.  xl.  14) 
and  by  “ princes,”  (2  Sam.  x.  3 ; 1 Chr.  xix. 
3).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Nahash  (1  Sam. 
xi.  1 ; 2 Sam.  x.  2)  was  the  official  title  of  the  king 
as  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs;  but 
this  is  without  any  clear  foundation. 

The  divinity  of  the  tribe  was  Molech,  generally 
named  in  the  0.  T.  under  the  altered  form  of  Mil- 
com — “the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon;” and  occasionally  as  Malcham.  In  more 

c There  can  be  no  doubt  that  instead  of  “ Ammon- 
ites” in  1 Chr.  xx.  1,  and  xxvi.  8,  we  should  read, 
with  the  LXX.  “Maonites”  or  “Mehunim.”  The 
reasons  for  this  will  be  given  under  Mkiiunim. 
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than  one  passage  under  the  word  rendered  “ their 
ki’  g ” in  the  A.  V.  an  allusion  is  intended  to  this 
idol.  [Molech.] 

The  Ammonite  names  preserved  in  the  sacred 
text  are  as  follow.  It  is  open  to  inquiry  whether 
these  words  have  reached  us  in  their  original  form 
(certainly  those  in  Greek  have  not),  or  whether 
they  have  been  altered  in  transference  to  the  He- 
brew records. 

Achior,  ’Ax«fy,  quasi  *VlK  'flX,  brother  of  light, 
Jud.  v.  5,  &c. 

Baalis,  joyful,  Jer.  xl.  14. 

Hanun,  j-Uri , pitiable,  2 Sam.  x.  1,  &c.  . 

Molech,  *^to,  king. 

Naamah,  pleasant,  1 K.  xiv.  21,  &c. 

N'achash,  KTD,  serpent,  1 Sam.  xi.  1,  &c. 

Shobi,  ’Qfc?,  return,  2 Sam.  xvii.  27. 

Timotheus,  T l/a60€os,  1 Mac.  v.  6,  &c. 

Tobijah,  i’I’OID,  good,  Neh.  ii.  10,  &c. 

Zelek,  p^>¥,  scarf  2 Sam.  xxiii.  37. 

The  name  Zamzummim,  applied  by  the  Ammonites 
to  the  Rephaim  whom  they  dispossessed,  should  not 
be  omitted.  [G.] 

AM'NON  (fUpK,  . once  ; 'ApuAu  ; 

Amnon).  1.  Eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam  the 
Jezreelitess,  born  in  Hebron  while  his  father’s 
royalty  was  only  acknowledged  in  Judah.  He 
dishonoured  his  half-sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence murdered  by  her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-29). 
[Absalom.] 

2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

A'MOK  (pi?0y ; ’A (jl4k  ; Amoc),  name  of  a man 
(Neh.  xii.  7,  20).’ 

A'MON  (flDK  ; ’Apfidu),  an  Egyptian  di- 
vinity, whose  name  occurs  in  that  of  JIDtf  fcO 

(Nah.  iii.  8),  or  Thebes,  also  called  fcO  [No].  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Amon  is  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  25,  but  the  A.  V.  is  most  probably  correct  in 
rendering  “ the  multitude  of  No,”  as  in 

the  parallel  passage,  Ez.  xxx.  1 5,  where  the  equivalent 
flDH  is  employed.  Comp,  also  Ez.  xxx.  4,  10,  for 
the  use  of  the  latter  word  with  reference  to  Egypt. 
These  cases,  or  at  least  the  two  former,  seem  there- 
fore to  be  instances  of  paronomasia  (comp.  Is.  xxx. 
7,  lxv.  11,  12).  The  Greeks  called  this  divinity 
Afxfj.au,  whence  the  Latin  Ammon  and  Hammon ; 
but  their  writers  give  the  Egyptian  pronunciation 
as  * Afxjxovu  (Herod,  ii.  42),  ’ A/xovu  (Plut.  de  Isid.  et 
Osir.  9),  or  ’Afxwu  (Iambi,  de  Myst.  viii.  3).  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Amen,  which  must  signify 
“ the  hidden,”  from  the  verb  amen,  “ to  enwrap, 
conceal  ” (Champollion,  Dictionnaire  E'gyptien, 
p.  197),  Copt.  A.JULOITI*  This  interpretation 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Plutarch,  on  the  authority 
of  a supposition  of  Manetho.  (M aueQks  yhu  6 
"Z($6uuvTr]5  rb  K6Kpvfj.fj.4uou  o'lerai  Ka\  r^u  Kpvxpiu 
virb  ravTrfs  8r]\ov<r0aL  rrjs  (paurjs,  de  Isid.  et  Osir. 
1.  c.)  Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of  the  first 
order,  and  chief  of  the  triad  of  Thebes.  He  was 
worshipped  at  that  city  as  Amen-Ra,  or  “ Amen  the 
sun,  ’ represented  as  a man  wearing  a cap  with  two 

d Compare  the  soubriquet  of  “ Le  Balafre.” 
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high  plumes,  and  Amen-Ra  ka  mut-ef,  “ Amen-R? 
who  is  both  male  and  female,”  represented  as  tht 
generative  principle.  In  the  latter  form  he  is  ac- 
companied by  the  figures  of  trees  or  other  vegetable 
products,  like  the  “ groves  ” mentioned  in  the  Bible 
[Egypt],  and  is  thus  connected  with  Baal.  In 
the  Great  Oasis,  and  the  famous  one  named  after 
him,  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  the  ram- 
headed god  Num,  and  called  either  Amen,  Amen-Ra, 
or  Amen-Num,  and  thus  the  Greeks  came  to  suppose 
him  to  be  always  ram-headed,  whereas  this  was  the 
proper  characteristic  of  Num  (Wilkinson,  Modern 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  367,  375).  The 
worship  of  Amen  spread  from  the  Oases  along  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  penetrated  into 
Greece.  The  Greeks  identified  Amen  with  Zeus, 
and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus  Ammon  and  Ju- 
piter Ammon.  [R.  S.  P.] 

A'MON  (f'lftX  ; ’Afxdos,  Kings  ; ’A/xau,  Chr. ; 

Joseph.  ''Afj.coaos  ; Amon).  1.  King  of  Judah, 
son  and  successor  of  Manasseh.  The  name  may 
mean  skilful  in  his  art,  or  child  (verbal  from 
to  nurse).  Yet  it  sounds  Egyptian,  as  if 
connected  with  the  Theban  god,  and  possibly  may 
have  been  given  by  Manasseh  to  his  son  in  an  idolatrous 
spirit.  Following  his  father’s  example,  Amon  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  false  gods,  but  was 
killed  in  a conspiracy  after  a reign  of  two  years. 
Probably  by  insolence  or  tyranny  he  had  alienated 
his  own  servants,  and  fell  a victim  to  their  hostility, 
for  the  people  avenged  him  by  putting  all  the  con- 
spirators to  death,  and  secured  the  succession  to  his 
son  Josiah.  To  Amon’s  reign  we  must  refer  the 
terrible  picture  which  the  prophet  Zephaniah  gives 
of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  Jerusalem  : 
idolatry  supported  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4, 
iii.  4),  the  poor  ruthlessly  oppressed  (iii.  3),  and 
shameless  indifference  to  evil  (iii.  11).  According 
to  Clinton  (F.  H.  i.  p.  328),  the  date  of  his  ac- 
cession is  B.c.  642 ; of  his  death,  B.c.  640  (2  K. 
xxi.  19;  2 Chr.  xxxiii.  20). 

2.  A contemporary  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ; 
2 Chr.  xix.  25). 

3.  See  Ami.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

AM'ORITE,  THE  AM'ORITES  (nb«, 

nbis'n  (always  in  the  singular),  accurately  “ the 

Emorite” — the  dwellers  on  the  summits — moun- 
taineers ; * Afxoppcuoi ; Amorrhaei ),  one  of  the  chief 
nations  who  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  before  its 
conquest  by  the  Israelites. 

In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  “ the  Amo- 
rite  ” is  given  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  with 
“ Zidon,  Heth  [Hittite],  the  Jebusite,”  & c.  The 
interpretation  of  the  name  as  “ mountaineers”  or 
“ highlanders” — due  to  Simonis  (see  his  Onomas- 
ticon),  though  commonly  ascribed  to  Ewald  — is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of  the  text, 
which,  except  in  a few  instances,  speak  of  the  Amo- 
rites  as  dwelling  on  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
country.  In  this  respect  they  are  contrasted  with  the 
Canaanites,  who  were  the  dwellers  in  the  lowlands ; 
and  the  two  thus  formed  the  main  broad  divisions 
of  the  Holy  Land.  “ The  Hittite,  and  the  Jebu- 
site, and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountain  [of 
Judah  and  Ephraim j,  and  the  Canaanite  dwells 
by  the  sea  [the  lowlands  of  Philistia  and  Sharon] 
and  by  the  ‘side’  of  Jordan”  [in  the  valley  of  the 
Arabah], — was  the  report  of  the  first  Israelites  who 
entered  the  country  (Num.  xiii.  29;  an-*  see  Josh. 
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v.  1,  x.  (5,  xi.  3;  Deut.  l.  6,  2);  “Mountain  of 
the  A.”  44).  This  we  shall  find  borne  out  by 
other  notices.  In  the  very  earliest  times  (Gen. 
xiv.  7)  they  are  occupying  the  barren  heights  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  place  which  afterwards 
bore  the  name  of  En-gedi ; hills  in  whose  fastnesses, 
the  “ rocks  of  the  wild  goats,”  David  afterwards 
took  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
29 ; xxiv.  2).  [Hazezon-Tamar].  From  this 
point  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron,  where  Abram 
was  then  dwelling  under  the  “ oak-grove  ” of  the 
three  brothers,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiv.  13  ; comp.  xiii.  18).  From  this,  their  ancient 
seat,  they  may  have  crossed  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  tempted  by  the  high  table-lands  on  the 
east,  for  there  we  next  meet  them  at  the  date  of 
the  invasion  of  the  country.  Sihon,  their  then 
king,  had  taken  the  rich  pasture-land  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  and  had  driven  the  Moabites,  its  former 
possessors,  across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Amon 
(Num.  xxi.  26 ; 13),  which  thenceforward  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  two  hostile  peoples 
(Num.  xxi.  13).  The  Israelites  apparently  ap- 
proached from  the  south-east,  keeping  “ on  the 
other  side  ” (that  is  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Amon,  which  there  bends  southwards,  so  as 
to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  of 
Moab.  Their  request  to  pass  through  his  land  to 
the  fords  of  Jordan  was  refused  by  Sihon  (Num. 
xxi.  21;  Deut.  ii.  26);  he  “went  out”  against 
them  (xxi.  23 ; ii.  32),  was  killed  with  his  sons 
and  his  people  (ii.  33),  and  his  land,  cattle,  and 
cities  taken  possession  of  by  Israel  (xxi.  24,  25, 
31,  ii.  34-56).  This  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the 
Jabbok  on  the  north,  the  Amon  on  the  south,  Jor- 
dan on  the  west,  and  “ the  wilderness  ” on  the  east 
(Judg.  xi.  21,  22) — in  the  words  of  Josephus  “a 
land  lying  between  three  rivers  after  the  manner  of 
an  island”  {Ant.  iv.  5,  §2) — was,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  special  sense  the  “ land  of  the  Amorites  ” 
(Num.  xxi.  31;  Josh.  xii.  2,  3,  xiii.  9;  Judg.  xi. 
21,  22);  but  their  possessions  are  distinctly  stated 
to  have  extended  to  the  very  feet  of  Hermon  (Deut. 
iii.  8,  iv.  48),  embracing  “all  Gilead  and  all 
Bashan  ” (iii.  10),  with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the 
east  of  the  river  (iv.  49),  and  forming  together  the 
land  of  the  “ two  kings  of  the  Amorites,”  Sihon  and 
Og  (Deut.  xxxi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xxiv.  12). 

After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  we  again  meet 
with  Amorites  disputing  with  Joshua  the  conquest 
of  the  west  country.  But  although  the  name 
generally  denotes  the  mountain-tribes  of  the  centre 
of  the  country,  yet  this  definition  is  not  always 
strictly  maintained,  varying  probably  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  particular  part  of  the  history,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  Nor  ought  we  to 
expect  that  the  Israelites  could  have  possessed  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  a set  of  small  tribes  whom 
they  were  called  upon  to  exterminate — with  whom 
they  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse — and, 
moreover,  of  whose  general  similarity  to  each 
other  we  have  convincing  proof  in  the  confusion  in 
question. 

Some  of  these  differences  are  as  follows  : — 
Hebron  is  “Amorite”  in  Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13, 
though  “Hittite”  in  xxiii.  and  “Canaanite”  in 
Judg.  i.  10.  The  “ Hivites”  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  are 
“ Amorites”  in  xlviii.  22  ; and  so  also  in  Josh.  ix. 
7,  xi.  19,  as  compared  with  2 Sam.  xxi.  12.  Jeru- 
salem is  “Amorite”  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,®  but  in  xvii. 
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63,  xviii.  28;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11 , 2 Sam.  v.  6, 
&c.,  it  is  “ Jebusite.”  The  “ Canaanitcs”  of  Num. 
xiv.  45  (comp.  Judg.  i.  17),  are  “ Amorites  ” in 
Deut.  i.  44.  Jarmuth,  Lachish  and  Eglon  were 
in  the  low  country  of  the  Shefela  (Josh.  xv.  35, 
39),  but  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,  they  are  “Amorites  that 
dwell  in  the  mountains ;”  and  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  “ Amor  ites  ” who  forced  the  Danites  into  the 
mountain  (Judg.  i.  34,  35)  must  have  themselves 
remained  on  the  plain. 

Notwithstanding  these  few  differences,  however, 
from  a comparison  of  the  passages  previously 
quoted  it  appeals  plain  that  “ Amorite  ” was  a 
local  term,  and  not  the  name  of  a distinct  tribe. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  facts.  (1)  The 
wide  area  over  which  the  name  was  spread.  (2) 
The  want  of  connexion  between  those  on  the  east 
and  those  on  the  west  of  Jordan — which  is  only 
once  hinted  at  (Josh.  ii.  10).  (3)  The  existence 

of  kings  like  Sihon  and  Og,  whose  territories  were 
separate  and  independent,  but  who  are  yet  called 
“ the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,”  a state  of  things 
quite  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  Semitic  tribes. 
(4)  Beyond  the  three  confederates  of  Abram,  and 
these  two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  appear  in 
the  history  (unless  Araunali  or  Oman  the  Jebusite 
be  one).  (5)  There  are  no  traces  of  any  peculiar 
government,  worship,  or  customs,  different  from 
those  of  the  other  “ nations  of  Canaan.” 

One  word  of  the  “ Amorite  ” language  has  sur- 
vived— the  name  Senir  (not  “ Shenir”)  for  Mount 
Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  9) ; but  may  not  this  be  the 
Canaanite  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  (Sirion) 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Hebrew  on  the  other  ? 

All  mountaineers  are  warlike ; and,  from  the  three 
confederate  brothers  who  at  a moment’s  notice  ac- 
companied “ Abram  the  Hebrew  ” in  his  pursuit  of 
the  five  kings,  down  to  those  who,  not  depressed 
by  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and  the  terror 
of  the  name  of  Israel,  persisted  in  driving  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  the  Amorites  fully 
maintained  this  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heard  in 
the  Bible  of  the  Amorites,  except  the  occasional  men- 
tion of  their  name  in  the  usual  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country.  [G.j 

A'MOS  (DiDy,  a burden  ; ’Aficos ; Amos), 
a native  of  Tekoah  in  Judah,  about  six  miles  S. 
of  Bethlehem,  originally  a shepherd  and  dresser  of 
sycomore- trees,  was  called  by  God’s  Spirit  to  be  a 
prophet,  although  not  trained  in  any  of  the  re- 
gular prophetic  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  He 
travelled  from  Judah  into  the  northern  kingdom 
of  Israel  or  Ephraim,  and  there  exercised  his  mi- 
nistry, apparently  not  for  any  long  time.  His  date 
cannot  be  later  than  the  15th  year  of  Uzziah’s  reign 
(b.c.  808,  according  to  Clinton,  F.  H .,  i.  p.  325)  : 
for  he  tells  us  that  he  prophesied  “ in  the  reigns  of 
[Jzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Joash  king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earth- 
quake.” This  earthquake  (also  mentioned  Zech. 
xiv.  5)  cannot  have  occurred  after  the  17th  year  of 
Uzziah,  since  Jeroboam  II.  died  in  Ihe  15th  of  that 
king’s  reign,  which  therefore  is  the  latest  year  ful- 
filling the  three  chronological  indications  furnished 
by  the  prophet  himself.  But  his  ministry  probably 
took  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  Jeroboam’s  reign, 
perhaps  about  the  middle  of  it,  for  on  the  one  hand 
Amos  speaks  of  the  conquests  of  this  warlike  king 
as  completed  (vi.  13,  cf.  2 K.  xiv.  25),  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towards  the  end  of  his 
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reign  were  approaching  Palestine  (Hos.  x.  6,  xi. 
51,  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any  alarm  in 
the  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed  that  Israel  and 
other  neighbouring  nations  will  be  punished  by  cer- 
tain wild  conquerors  from  the  North  (i.  5,  v.  27, 
vi.  14),  but  does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were 
still  unknown  or  unheeded.  In  this  prophet’s  tirr.> ; 
Israel  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
security,  but  infected  by  the  crimes  to  which  such 
a state  is  liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4), 
the  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burdensome  (viii. 
5),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance  were  ge- 
neral (iii.  1 5) . The  source  of  these  evils  was  idolatry, 
of  course  that  of  the  golden  calves,  not  of  Baal,  since 
Jehu’s  dynasty  occupied  the  throne,  though  it  seems 
probable  from  2 K.  xiii.  6,  which  passage  must  refer 
to  Jeroboam’s  reign  [Benhadad  III.],  that  the 
rites  even  of  Astarte  were  tolerated  in  Samaria, 
though  not  encouraged.  Calf- worship  was  spe- 

cially practised  at  Bethel,  where  was  a principal 
temple  and  summer  palace  for  the  king  (vii.  13 ; 
cf.  iii.  15),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and  Beersheba 
in  Judah  (iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was  offen- 
sively united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord 
(v.  14,  21-23;  cf.  2 K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  ^vent 
to  rebuke  this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah, 
who  procured  from  Jeroboam  an  order  for  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  northern  kingdom.  The  book  of 
the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  divided  into  four 
principal  portions  closely  connected  together.  (1) 
From  i.  1 to  ii.  3 he  denounces  the  sins  of  the  na- 
tions bordering  on  Israel  and  Judah,  as  a preparation 
for  (2)  in  which,  from  ii.  4 to  vi.  14,  he  describes 
the  state  of  those  two  kingdoms,  especially  the 
former.  This  is  followed  by  (3)  vii.  1 — ix.  10, 
in  which,  after  reflecting  on  the  previous  prophecy, 
he  relates  his  visit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches  the  im- 
pending punishment  of  Israel  which  he  predicted  to 
Amaziah.  After  this  in  (4)  he  rises  to  a loftier 
and  more  evangelical  strain,  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  hope  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  His  people  forgiven  and  esta- 
blished in  the  enjoyment  of  God’s  blessings  to  all 
eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style  consists 
in  the  number  of  allusions  to  natural  objects  and 
agricultural  occupations,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  early  life  of  the  author.  See  i.  3,  ii.  13,  iii. 
4,5,  iv.  2,  7,  9,  v.  8,  19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix. 
3,  9,  13,  14.  The  book  presupposes  a popular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hengstenberg, 
Beiirdge  zur  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament,  i.  p. 
83-125),  and  implies  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
except  where  corrupted  by  Jeroboam  I.,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  The  references 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament  are  two:  v.  25,  26,  27 
is  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  42,  and  ix.  11 
by  St.  James  in  Acts  xv.  16.  As  the  book  is  evi- 
dently not  a series  of  detached  prophecies,  but  logi1 
cally  and  artistically  connected  in  its  several  parts, 
it  was  probably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have 
it  after  his  return  to  Tekoah  from  his  mission  to 
Bethel.  (See  Ewald,  Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes,  i. 
p.  84  ff.)  [G.  E.L.C.] 

A'MOZ  ; ’Ajt «Ss;  Amos),  father  of  the 

prophet  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1 ; 2 Chr.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxii.  20,  32  ; Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xx.  2. 

AMPHIP'OLTS  C A/LupiTToXts),  a city  of  Mace- 
donia, through  which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  in 
their  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii. 
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1).  It.  was  distant  33  Roman  miles  from  Philippi 
{[tin.  Anton,  p.  320).  It  was  called  Amphi-polis, 
because  the  river  Strymon  flowed  almost  round  the 
town  (Thuc.  iv.  102).  It  stood  upon  an  eminence 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river,  just  below 
its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memorable  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  for  the  battle  fought  under  its 
walls,  in  which  both  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed 
(Thuc.  v.  6-11).  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
village  called  Neokhorio,  in  Turkish  Jeni-Keni,  oi 
“ New-Town.” 

AM'PLIAS  (’ A/jLirXlas ),  a Christian  at  Rome 
(Rom.  xvi.  8). 

AM'RAM  (Dipy,  Amram).  1.  A 

Levite,  father  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  (Ex. 
vi.  18,  20  ; Num.  iii.  19).  Hence  the  patronymic 
Amramites  (Num.  iii.  27  ; 1 Chr.  xxvi.  23).  2.  A 

contemporary  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  34).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AM'RAPHEL  ; ’ Agap<p6.\ ; Amra- 

phel),  perhaps  a Hamite  king  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia, 
who  joined  the  victorious  incursion  of  the  Elamite 
Chedorlaomer  against  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah and  the  cities  of  the  plain  (pen.  xiv.). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain  ; some  have 
connected  it  with  the  Sanskrit  amarapala,  “ the 
guardian  of  the  immortals.”  (Comp.  Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus,  i.  446.)  [S.  L.] 

AMULETS  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls,  &c., 
worn  as  preservatives  against  the  power  of  enchant- 
ments, and  generally  inscribed  with  mystic  forms  or 
characters.  The  “earrings”  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4 (D^DT^ ; 
ivooTia ; inaures ) were  obviously  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship,  and  were  probably  amulets  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Shechemites.  They  are 
subsequently  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  Midian 
(Judg.  viii.  24),  and  perhaps  their  objectionable 
character  was  the  reason  why  Gideon  asked  for 
them.  Again,  in  Hos.  iii.  13,  “ decking  herself  with 
earrings”  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
“ days  of  Baalim.”  Henc  i in  Chaldee  an  earring 
is  called 

But  amulets  were  more  often  worn  round  the 
neck,  like  the  golden  bulla  or  leather  lorum  of  the 
Roman  boys.  Sometimes  they  were  precious  stones, 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  peculiar  virtues.  In 
the  “ Mirror  of  stones  ” the  strangest  properties  are 
attributed  to  the  amethyst,  Kinocetus,  Alectoria, 
Ceraunium.  & c. ; and  Pliny,  talking  of  succina, 
says  “ Infantibus  alligari  amuleti  rati  one  prodest  ” 
(xxxvii.  12,  s.  37).  They  were  generally  suspended 
as  the  centre-piece  of  a necklace,  and  among  the 
Egyptians  often  consisted  of  the  emblems  of  va- 
rious deities,  or  the  symbol  of  truth  and  justice 
(“  Thmei  ”).  A gem  of  this  kind,  formed  of 
sapphires,  was  worn  by  the  chief  judge  of  Egypt 
(Diod.  i.  48,  75),  and  a similar  one  is  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  the  youthful  deity  Harpocrates 
(Wilkinson,  An.  Egypt,  iii.  364).  The  Arabs  hang 
round  their  children’s  necks  the  figure  of  an  open 
hand ; a custom  which,  according  to  Shaw,  arises 
from  the  unluckiness  of  the  number  5.  This 
principle  is  often  found  in  the  use  of  amulets. 
Thus  the  basilisk  is  constantly  engraved  on  the 
talismanic  scarabaei  of  Egypt,  and  according  to  Jahn 
{Arch.  Bibl.  §131,  Engl,  tr.),  the  of  Is. 

iii.  23,  were  “ figures  of  serpents  carried  in  the 
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uaud  ” (more  probably  worn  in  the  ears)  by  He- 
brew women.”  The  word  is  derived  from  £Ti 
sibilavit,  and  means  both  “ enchantments”  (cf.  Is. 
iii.  3),  and  the  magical  gems  and  formularies  used 
to  avert  them  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  LXX.  intends  7rept8e£ia  as  a translation  of 
this  word;  “ pro  voce  irepiS.  nihil  est  in  textu  He- 
braico”  (Schleusner’s  Thesaurus).  For  a like  rea- 
son the  phallus  was  among  the  sacred  emblems  of 
the  Vestals  (Diet,  of  Ant.,  Art.  ‘ Fascinum  ’). 

The  commonest  amulets  were  sacred  words  (the 
tetragrammaton,  &c.)  or  sentences,  written  in  a pe- 
culiar manner,  or  inscribed  in  some  cabbalistic  figure 
like  the  shield  of  David,  called  also  Solomon’s  Seal. 
Another  form  of  this  figure  is  the  pentangle  (or  pen- 
tacle,  v.  Scott’s  Antiquary),  which  “ consists  of 
three  triangles  intersected,  and  made  of  five  lines, 
which  may  be  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of  man  as 
to  touch  and  point  out  the  places  where  our  Saviour 
was  wounded”  (Sir  Thos.  Brown’s  Vulg.  Errors,  i. 
10).  Under  this  head  fall  the  ’E tyecria  ypayfiara 
(Acts  xix.  19),  and  in  later  times  the  Abraxic  gems 
of  the  Basilidians ; and  the  use  of  the  word  “ Abraca- 
dabra,” recommended  by  the  physician  Serenus 
Samonicus  as  a cure  of  the  hemitritaeus.  The  same 
physician  prescribes  for  quartan  ague 

“ Maeoniae  Iliados  quartum  suppone  timenti." 

Charms  “ consisting  of  words  written  on  folds  of 
papyrus  tightly  rolled  up  and  sewed  in  linen,”  have 
been  found  at  Thebes  (Wilkinson,  l.  c.),  and  our 
English  translators  possibly  intended  something  of 
the  kind  when  they  rendered  the  curious  phrase 
(in  Is.  iii.)  Bfcjin  'FQ  by  “ tablets.”  It  was  the 
danger  of  idolatrous  practices  arising  from  a know- 
ledge of  this  custom  that  probably  induced  the 
sanction  of  the  use  of  phylacteries  (Deut.  vi.  8 ; 
ix.  18,  niSEIE).  The  modern  Arabs  use  scraps 

of  the  Koran  (which  they  call  “ telesmes  ” or 
“ alakakirs  ”)  in  the  same  way. 


Amulet.  Modem  Egyptian.  (From  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians  } 


A very  large  class  of  amulets  depended  for  their 
' alue  on  their  being  constructed  under  certain 
astronomical  conditions.  Their  most  general  use 
was  to  avert  ill-luck,  &c.,  especially  to  nullify  the 
effect  of  the  d<p$a\y.bs  /Hacncavos,  a belief  in  which 
is  found  among  all  nations.  The  Jews  were  parti- 
cularly addicted  to  them,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  by  the  Rabbis  on  their  use  was,  that  none 
but  approved  amulets  (i.e.  such  as  were  known  to 
have  cured  three  persons)  were  to  be  worn  on  the 
Sabbath  (Lightfoot’s  Hor.  Hebr.  in  Mat.  xxiv.  24). 
It  v as  thought  that  they  kept  off  the  evil  spirits 
who  caused  disease.  Some  animal  substances  were 
considered  to  possess  such  properties,  as  we  see  from 
Tobit.  Pliny  (xxviii.  47)  mentions  a fox’s  tongue 
worn  on  an  amulet  as  a charm  against  blear  eyes, 
and  says  (xxx.  15)  “ Scarabaeorum  cornua  alligata 
amuleti  naturam  obtinent;”  perhaps  an  Egyptian 


fancy.  In  the  same  way  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors wore  a seal-skin  as  a charm  against  thundo; . 
Among  plants,  the  white  bryony  and  the  Hypencou, 
or  Fuga  Daemonum,  are  mentioned  as  useful  (Sir 
T.  Brown,  Vulg.  Errors,  i.  10.  He  attributes  the 
whole  doctrine  of  amulets  to  the  devil,  but  still 
throws  out  a hint  that  they  may  work  by  “ im- 
ponderous  and  invisible  emissions”). 

Amulets  are  still  common.  On  the  Mod.  Egyp- 
tian “ Hegdb  ” see  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  c.  11,  and 
on  the  African  “ pieces  of  medicine,”  a belief  in 
which  constitutes  half  the  religion  of  the  Africans, 
see  Livingstone’s  Travels,  p.  285  et  passim.  [Te- 
raphim  ; Talisman.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

AM'ZI  ('VP^  i ’A /xe<T(ria,  ’Ap-curi ; Amasai, 
Amsi),  name  of  two  men,  both  Levites.  1.  (1  Chr. 
vi.  46).  2.  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

A'NAB  (33JJ,  ’A vafidoO,  ’ Avcav : Alex.  ’ AvwQ), 
a town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50), 
named,  with  Debir  and  Hebron,  as  once  belonging  to 
the  Anakim  (Josh.  xi.  21).  It  has  retained  its 
ancient  name,  and  lies  among  the  hills  about  10 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Hebron,  close  to  Shoco  and  Eshte- 
moa  (Rob.  i.  494).  The  conjecture  of  Eus.  and 
Jerome  ( Onom . Anob,  Anab)  is  evidently  inad- 
missible. [G.] 

AN'AEL,  ANAN'AEL  (’Ava^A,  ’A vaviijK, 
l e.  bxxn,  God  hath  given),  Tob.  i.  1 ; 21. 
Cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  38 ; Zech.  xiv.  10 ; Neh.  iii.  1,  xii. 
39.  [B.  F.  W.] 

A'NAH  (PKlJJ ; ’A vd ; Ana),  the  son  of  Zi- 

beon,  the  son  of  Seir,  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
20,  24),  and  father  of  Aholibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  14).  We  are  no 
doubt  thus  to  understand  the  text,  with  Winer, 
Hengstenberg,  Tuch,  Knobel,  and  many  others, 
though  the  Hebrew  reads  “ Aholibamah,  daughter  of 
Anah,  daughter  of  Zibeon  (pjmTl2  H^rnS);” 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  correct  the  reading  in 
accordance  with  the  Sam.,  which  has  instead  of 
the  second  U3  ; it  is  better  to  refer  the  second  D3 
to  Aholibamah  instead  of  to  its  immediate  ante- 
cedent Anah : the  word  is  thus  used  in  the  wider 
sense  of  descendant  (here  granddaughter),  as  it  is 
apparently  again  in  this  chapter,  v.  39.  We  may 
further  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  (Pent.  ii.  280  ; 
Eng.  transl.  ii.  229)  that  the  Anah  mentioned  amongst 
the  sons  of  Seir  in  v.  20  in  connexion  with  Zibeon, 
is  the  same  person  as  is  here  referred  to,  and  is  there- 
fore the  grandson  of  Seir.  The  intention  of  the 
genealogy  plainly  is  not  so  much  to  give  the  lineal 
descent  of  the  Seirites  as  to  enumerate  those  de- 
scendants, who,  being  heads  of  tribes,  came  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Edomites.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  Anah,  from  whom  Esau’s  wife  sprang,  was  the 
head  of  a tribe  independent  of  his  father,  and  rank- 
ing on  an  equality  with  that  tribe.  Several  diffi- 
culties occur  in  regard  to  the  race  and  name  of 
Anah.  By  his  descent  from  Seir  he  is  a Horite 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20),  whilst  in  v.  2 he  is  called  a 
Hivite,  and  again  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34) 
he  is  called  Beeri  the.  Hittite.  Hengstenberg’s  ex- 
planation of  the  first  of  these  difficulties  is  far- 
fetched; and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word 
Hivite  0)nn)  is  a mistake  of  transcribers  for 
Horite  CHfin).  With  regard  to  the  identification 
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of  Anah  the  Horite  with  Been  the  Hittite,  see 
Beeri.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ANAHARATH  (JTimX ; ’A vaXap40),  a 
place  within  the  border  of  Issachar,  named  with 
Shichon  and  Rabbith  (Jos.  xix.  19).  Nothing  is  yet 
known  of  it.  [G.] 

ANAI'AH  (iTJJf  ; ’Avavias,  ’Ava'ia  ; Ania, 

Anaia),  name  of  a man  (Neh.  viii.  4,  x.  22),  called 
Ananias  (’ Avavias ) in  1 Esd.  ix.  43. 

A'NAK.  [Anakim.] 

AN' AKIM  (D'l'pjy  ; ’E vauig. ; Enakim),  a 
race  of  giants  (so  called  either  from  their  stature 
( longicollis , Gesen.),  or  their  strength  (Ftirst), 
(the  root  being  identical  with  our  word  neck), 

descendants  of  Arba  (Josh.  xv.  13,  xxi.  11),  dwell- 
ing in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Hebron,  which  from  their  progenitor 
received  the  name  of  JJSHN  ITHp,  city  of  Arba. 
Besides  the  general  designation  Anakim,  they  are 
variously  called  pJJJ  *03,  sons  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii. 
33),  p3J?n  descendants  of  Anak  (N  um.  xiii. 

22),  and  '33,  sons  of  Anakim  (Deut.  i.  28). 

These  designations  serve  to  show  that  we  must  re- 
gard Anak  as  the  name  of  the  race  rather  than  that 
of  an  individual,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is 
said  of  Arba,  their  progenitor,  that  he  “was  a 
great  man  among  the  Anakim  ” (Josh.  xiv.  15). 
The  race  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  families,  bearing  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahi- 
man,  and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Israelites  with  terror 
in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  28 ; Deut.  ixi  2), 
they  were  nevertheless  dispossessed  by  Joshua,  and 
utterly  driven  from  the  land,  except  a small  rem- 
nant that  found  refuge  in  the  Philistine  cities,  Gaza, 
Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21).  Their  chief  city 
Hebron  became  the  possession  of  Caleb,  who  is  said 
to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  three  sons  of  Anak 
mentioned  above,  that  is  the  three  families  or  tribes 
of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  20).  After 
this  time  they  vanish  from  history.  [F.  W.  G.] 

AN'AMIM  (D'Pp^  ; ’EvepeTiei/j. ; Anamim), 
a Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  respecting  the  settle- 
ments of  which  nothing  certain  is  known  (Gen. 
■X.  13;  1 Chr.  i.  11).  Judging  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  other  Mizraite  peoples,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  determined,  this  one  probably  occupied 
some  part  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  adjoining  region  of 
Africa,  or  possibly  of  the  south-west  of  Palestine. 
No  name  bearing  any  strong  resemblance  to  Anamim 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  p^ographical  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  in  classical  or  modern 
geography . [R.  S.  P.] 

ANAM'MELECH  ; ’A^eAeX  ; 

Anamelech),  one  of  the  idols  worshipped  bv  the 
colonists  introduced  into  Samaria  from  Sephar- 
vaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  worshipped  with 
rites  resembling  those  of  Molech,  children  being 
burnt  in  his  honour,  and  is  the  companion-god  to 
Adrammelech.  As  Adrammelech  is  the  male 
power  of  the  sun,  so  Anammelech  is  the  female 
power  of  the  sun  (Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  i.  p. 
611).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 
Rawlinson  connects  it  with  the  name  Anunit.  Ge- 
senius  derives  the  name  from  words  meaning  idol  and 
VOL.  I. 
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king,  but  Reland  (de  vet.  ling.  Pers,  ix.)  deduces 
the  first  part  of  it  from  the  Persian  word  for  grief. 
Winer  advocates  a derivation  connecting  the  idol 
with  the  constellation  Cepheus,  some  of  the  stars  in 
which  are  called  by  the  Arabs  “ the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep.”  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

A'NAN  ’Hva/j. ; Anan ),  name  of  a man 
(Neh.  x.  26). 

ANA'NI  ; ’Avav-  Anani ),  name  of  a man, 
one  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

ANANI' AH  (i"P!)jy ; ’Avavia  ; Anania),  name 
of  a priest  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

ANANI'AH  (rPjljy),  a place,  named  between 

Nob  and  Hazor,  in  which  the  Benjamites  lived  after 
their  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32).  The 
LXX.  omits  all  mention  of  this  and  the  accompany- 
ing names.  [G.] 

ANANI'AS  (nwy,  or  n»J3n;  ’Avavias). 

1.  A high-priest  in  Acts  xxiii.  2 ff.  xxiv.  1. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zebedaeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  5, 
§2),  succeeded  Joseph  son  of  Camydus  {Ant.  xx.  1, 
§3,  5,  §2),  and  preceded  Ismael  son  of  Phabi  (Ant. 
xx.  8,  §§8,  11).  He  was  nominated  to  the  office 
by  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  in  a.d.  48  (Ant.  xx.  5, 
§2) ; and  in  a.d,  52  sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect 
ITmmidius  Quadratus  to  answer  before  the  Emperor 
Claudius  a charge  of  oppression  brought  by  the 
Samaritans  (Ant.  xx.  6,  §2).  He  appears,  however, 
not  to  have  lost  his  office,  but  to  have  resumed  it 
on  his  return.  This  has  been  doubted : but  Wieseler 
(Ghronol.  d.  Apostol.  Zeitalters,  p.  76,  note)  has 
shown  that  it  was  so  in  all  probability,  seeing  that 
the  procurator  Cumanus,  who  went  to  Rome  with 
him  as  his  adversary,  was  unsuccessful,  and  was 
condemned  to  banishment.  He  was  deposed  from 
his  office  shortly  before  Felix  left  the  province 
(Ant.  xx.  8,  §8);  but  still  had  great  power,  which 
he  used  violently  and  lawlessly  (Ant.  xx.  9,  §2). 
He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  the  sicarii  (B.  J.  ii. 
17,  §9)  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Jewish  war. 

2.  A disciple  at  Jerusalem,  husband  of  Sapphira 
(Acts  v.  1 ff.).  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  he  kept  back  a part  of  the  price, 
bringing  to  the  apostles  the  remainder,  as  if  it  were 
the  whole,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  the  scheme. 
St.  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
to  see  through  the  fraud,  denounced  him  as  having 
lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  having  attempted  to 
pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the  apostles  an  act 
of  deliberate  deceit.  On  hearing  this,  Ananias  fell 
down  and  expired.  That  this  incident  was  no  mere 
physical  consequence  of  St.  Peter’s  severity  of  tone, 
as  some  of  the  German  writers  have  maintained, 
distinctly  appears  by  the  direct  sentence  of  a similar 
death  pronounced  by  the  same  apostle  upon  his  wife 
Sapphira  a few  hours  after.-  [Sapphira.]  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  Ananias’s  death  may  have 
been  an  act  of  divine  justice  unlooked  for  by  the 
apostle,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  such  an  intended 
result  in  his  speech : but  in  the  case  of  the  wife, 
such  an  idea  is  out  of  the  question.  Niemeyer 
(Characteristik  der  Bibel,  i.  p.  574)  has  well  stated 
the  case  as  regards  the  blame  which  some  have 
endeavoured  to  cast  on  St.  Peter  in  this  matter, 
when  he  says  that  not  man,  but  God,  is  thus  anim- 
adverted on : the  apostle  is  but  the  organ  and 
announcer  of  the  divine  justice,  which  was  pleased  by 
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this  act  of  deserved  severity  to  protect  the  morality  of 
the  infant  church,  and  strengthen  its  power  for  good. 

3 . A Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10  ff.), 
of  high  repute,  “ a devout  man  according  to  the 
law,  having  a good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there  ” (Acts  xxii.  12).  Being  ordered  by 
the  Lord  in  a vision,  he  sought  out  Saul  during  the 
period  of  blindness  and  dejection  which  followed  his 
conversion,  and  announced  to  him  his  future  com- 
mission as  a preacher  of  the  Gospel,  conveying  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands, 
the  restoration  of  sight,  and  commanding  him  to 
arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  his  sins, 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Tradition  makes 
him  to  have  been  afterwards  bishop  of  Damascus, 
and  to  have  died  by  martyrdom  ( Menolog . Grae- 
corum, i.  p.  79  f.).  [H.  A.] 

ANANI'AS  (’Avavlas),  name  of  eight  men. 
1.  (1  Esd.  v.  16)  (A vvls).  2.  (1  Esd.  ix.  21). 
3.  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).  4.  (1  Esd.  ix.  43).  [Anaiah.] 

5.  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).  [Haman.]  6.  “ An.  the 
great”  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  7.  Ancestor  of  Judith 

(Jud.  viii.  1,  Yulg.  only).  8.  Song  of  3 Ch.  59  ; 
1 Macc.  ii.  59.  [IIananiah  ; Shadrach.] 

ANAN'IEL  CAvavi-qX ; AnanieV),  forefather  of 
Tobias  (Tob.  i.  1). 

A'NATH  (D35J ; A ivd%t  ’Avd.6 ; Anath),  father 
of  Shamgar  (Judg.  iii.  31,  v.  6). 

ANATH'EMA  {avadepa,  in  LXX.,  the  equi- 
valent for  Din,  a thing  or  person  devoted : in  N.  T. 
generally  translated  accursed.  The  more  usual 
form  is  avdQr]pa  (dparldrjpi),  with  the  sense  of  an 
offering  suspended  in  a temple  (Luke  xxi.  5 ; 2 
Mac.  ix.  1 6) : the  Alexandrine  writers  preferred  the 
short  penultimate  in  this  and  other  kindred  words 
(e.  g.  intOe/ia,  crvvOepa) : but  occasionally  both 
forms  occur  in  the  MSS.,  as  in  Jud.  xvi.  19 ; 2 
Mac.  xiii.  1 5 ; Luke  xxi.  5 : no  distinction  therefore 
existed  originally  in  the  meanings  of  the  words,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  many  early  writers.  The 
Hebrew  D1PI  is  derived  from  a verb  signifying  pri- 
marily to  shut  up,  and  hence  to  (1)  consecrate  or 
devote,  and  (2)  exterminate.  Any  object  so  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  was  irredeemable : if  an  inanimate 
object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  14) ; if  a living  creature  or  even  a man,  it 
was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29) ; hence  the 
idea  of  extermination  as  connected  with  devoting. 
Generally  speaking  a vow  of  this  description  was 
taken  only  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations  who 
were  marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  special  de- 
cree of  Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2 ; Josh.  vi.  17: 
but  occasionally  the  vow  was  made  indefinitely, 
and  involved  the  death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  cases  of  Jephthah’s  daughter  (Judg. 
xi.  31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was 
only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  The 
breach  of  such  a vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  punished 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25).  In  addition  to  these 
cases  of  spontaneous  devotion  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, the  word  Din  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
extermination  of  idolatrous  nations:  in  such  cases 


* There  are  some  variations  in  the  orthography  of 
this  name,  both  in  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  which  must 
be  noticed.  1.  Hebrew:  In  1 K.  ii.  26,  and  Jer. 
x xxii.  9,  it  is  firDV,  and  similarly  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  27, 
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the  idea  of  a vow  appears  to  be  dropped,  an  i the 
word  assumes  a purely  secondary  sense  (e£oAo0peuco, 
LXX.) : or,  if  the  original  meaning  is  still  to 
be  retained,  it  may  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah 
(Is.  xxxiv.  2)  shutting  up,  i.  e.  placing  under  a 
ban,  and  so  necessitating  the  destruction  of  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  contact.  The  extermination 
being  the  result  of  a positive  command  (Ex.  xxii.  20), 
the  idea  of  a vow  is  excluded,  although  doubtless 
the  instances  already  referred  to  (Num.  xxi.  2 ; 
Josh.  vi.  17)  show  how  a vow  was  occasionally 
superadded  to  the  command.  It  may  be  further 
noticed  that  the  degree  to  which  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  carried  out,  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  (1)  men  alone  (Deut.  xx.  13)  ; 

(2)  men,  women,  and  children  (Deut.  ii.  34) ; (3) 
virgins  excepted  (Num.  xxxi.  17 ; Judg.  xxi.  11); 

(4)  all  living  creatures  (Deut.  xx.  16  ; 1 Sam.  xv. 

3) ; the  spoil  in  the  former  cases  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  army  (Deut.  ii.  35,  xx.  14 ; Josh.  xxii. 

8),  instead  of  being  given  over  to  the  priesthood, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
vi.  19).  Occasionally  the  town  itself  was  utterly 
destroyed,  the  site  rendered  desolate  (Josh.  vi.  26), 
and  the  name  Hormah  (’AvdQepa,  LXX.)  applied 
to  it  (Num.  xxi.  3). 

We  pass  on  to  the  Rabbinical  sense  of  Din  as  re- 
ferring to  excommunication,  premising  that  an  ap- 
proximation to  that  sense  is  found  in  Ezr.  x.  8, 
where  forfeiture  of  goods  is  coupled  with  separation 
from  the  congregation.  Three  degrees  of  excom- 
munication are  enumerated  (1)  '113,  involving  va- 
rious restrictions  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
for  the  space  of  30  days : to  this  it  is  supposed  that 
the  terms  d<popi£eiv  (Luke  vi.  22)  and  a-jrocrvvd- 
ycayos  (John  ix.  22)  refer.  (2)  Dill,  a more  pub- 
lic and  formal  sentence,  accompanied  with  curses, 
and  involving  severer  restrictions  foi  an  indefinite 
period.  (3)  rarely,  if  ever,  used — com- 

plete and  irrevocable  excommunication.  Din  was 
occasionally  used  in  a generic  sense  for  any  of  the  ! 
three  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  557).  Some  expositors  I 
refer  the  terms  ovet&^eii/  ual  eK^dXXeiv  (Luke  vi.  ] 
22)  to  the  second  species,  but  a comparison  of  John  j 
ix.  22  with  34  shows  that  itcfidXXeiv  is  synonym-  1 
ous  with  uiroavudywyov  iroieiv,  and  there  appears  ! 
no  reason  for  supposing  the  latter  to  be  of  a severe 
character. 

The  word  dvadepa  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul’s  1 
writing,  and  many  expositors  have  regarded  his  use 
of  it  as  a technical  term  for  judicial  excommunica-  ; 
tion.  That  the  word  was  so  used  in  the  early  j 
Church,  there  can  be  no  doubt  (Bingham,  Antiq. 
xvi.  2,  §16) : but  an  examination  of  the  passages  in  j 
which  it  occurs  shows  that,  like  the  cognate  word  f 
dvaOeparifa  (Matt.  xxvi.  74  ; Mark  xiv.  7J  . Acts  j 
xxiii.  12,  21),  it  had  acquired  a more  genera!  sense  i 
as  expressive  either  of  strong  feeling  (Rom.  ix.  3 ; | 

cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  32),  or  of  dislike  and  condemnation  Ji 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  32  ; Gal.  i.  9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AN'ATHOTH  (frin^ ; ’Amfldtf ; Anathoth ),  | 

name  of  two  men.  1.  A Benjamite  (Chr.  vii.  8).  1 
2.  (Neh.  x.  19s). 

AN'ATHOTH  (friim*  possibly  = “ echoes ; 

nrcyn.  2.  English : Anethothite,  2 Sam.  xxiii.  27 : I 

Anetothite,  1 Chr.  xxvii.  1 2 : Antothite,  1 Chr.  xi.  28,  I, 
xii.  3.  “ Jeremiah  of  A.”  Jer.  xxix.  27,  should  be,  j 

“ J.  the  Anathotliitc.” 
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pi  ur.  of  by  which  name  the  place  is  called  in  the 

Tilmud  Joma,  10;  ’AvaOwO  ; Anathoth ),  a city  of 
Beniamin,  omitted  from  the  list  in  Josh,  xviii.,  but  a 
priests’  city;  with  “ suburbs ” (Josh.  xxi.  18 ; 1 Chr. 

vi.  60  (45)  ) . Hither,  to  his  “ fields,”  Abiathar  was 
banished  by  Solomon  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt 
to  put  Adonijah  on  the  throne  (1  K.  ii.  26).  This 
was  the  native  place  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David’s 
30  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  28, 
xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3) ; and  here,  “ of  the  priests  that 
were  in  Anathoth,”  Jeremiah  was  bom  (Jer.  i.  1 ; 
xi.  21,  23 ; xxix.  27  ; xxxii.  7,  8,  9). 

The  “men”  ('EWK,  not  *02,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  cases ; comp,  however,  Netophah,  Michmash, 
&c.)  of  A.  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii.  23;  Neh.  vii.  27;  1 Esdr.  v.  18). 

Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30) ; by  Eusebius  it  is 
placed  at  3 miles  from  the  city  ( Onom .),  and  by 
Jerome  (turns  Anathoth)  at  the  same  distance 
contra  septentrionem  Jerusalem  (ad  Jerem.  cap.  i.). 
The  traditional  site  at  Kuriet  el-Enab  does  not  fulfil 
these  conditions,  being  10  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  and  nearer  W.  than  N.  But  the  real  position 
has  no  doubt  been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  ’ Anata, 
on  a broad  ridge  l£  hour  N.N.E.  from  Jerusalem. 
The  cultivation  of  the  priests  survives  in  tilled 
fields  of  grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  There  are  the 
remains  of  walls  and  strong  foundations,  and  the 
quarries  still  supply  Jerusalem  with  building  stone 
(Rob.  i.  437,  438).  [G.] 

ANCHOR.  [Ship.] 

AN'DREW,  St.  (’Avdpeas : Andreas ; the 
name  Andreas  occurs  in  Greek  writers  ; e.g.  Athen. 

vii.  p.  312,  and  xv.  p.  675;  it  is  found  in  Dion 
Cass,  lxviii.  32,  as  the  name  of  a Cyrenian  Jew,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan),  one  among  the  first  called  of 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  41 ; Matt.  iv.  18) ; 
brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncertain)  of 
Simon  Peter  (ibid.).  He  was  of  Bethsaida,  and  had 
been  a disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  On  hearing  Jesus 
a second  time  designated  by  him  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
he  left  his  former  master,  and,  in  company  with 
another  of  John’s  disciples,  attached  himself  to  our 
Lord.  By  his  means  his  brother  Simon  was  brought 
to  Jesus  (John  i.  41).  The  apparent  discrepancy 
in  Matt.  iv.  18  ff.  Mk.  iii.  16  ff.,  where  the  two 
appear  to  have  been  called  together,  is  no  real  one, 
St.  John  relating  the  first  introduction  of  the  bro- 
thers to  Jesus,  the  other  Evangelists  their  formal 
call  to  follow  Him  in  his  ministry.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  appears,  in 
Matt.  x.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second,  next  after  his 
brother  Peter ; but  in  Mark  iii.  16,  Acts  i.  14, 
fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  and  in  company  with  Philip.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  real  place  of  dignity  among 
the  apostles ; for  in  Mark  xiii.  3,  we  find  Peter, 
James,  John,  and  Andrew,  inquiring  privately  of 
our  Lord  about  His  coming ; and  in  John  xii.  22, 
when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an  interview  with 
Jesus,  they  applied  through  Andrew,  who  consulted 
Philip,  and  in  company  with  him  made  the  request 
known  to  our  Lord.  This  last  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  Greek  character  of  both  their  names, 
may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight  shade  of  Hel- 
lenistic connexion  on  the  part  of  the  two  apostles ; 
though  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  of  the 
Twelve  were  Hellenists  in  the  proper  sense.  On 
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the  occasion  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness 
wanting  nourishment,  it  is  Andrew  who  points  out 
the  little  lad  with  the  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes.  Scripture  relates  nothing  of  him  beyond 
these  scattered  notices.  Except  in  the  catalogue  (i. 
14),  his  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The 
traditions  about  him  are  various.  Eusebius  (iii.  1) 
makes  him  preach  in  Scythia ; Jerome  (Ep.  148, 
ad  Marc. ) and  Theodoret  (ad  Psalm,  cxvi.),  in 
Achaia  (Greece)  ; Nicephorus  (ii.  39),  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have  been  crucified,  at 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  on  a crux  decussata  (X)  ; but  this 
is  doubted  by  Lipsius  ( de  Cruce,  i.  7),  and  Sa- 
gittarius (de  Cruciatibus  Marty  rum.  viii.  12). 
Eusebius  (. H . E.  iii.  25)  speaks  of  an  apocryphal 
Acts  of  Andrew;  and  Epiphanius  ( Haer . xlvi.  1) 
states  that  the  Encratites  accounted  it  among  their 
principal  Scriptures ; and  (lxiii.  2)  he  says  the  same 
of  the  Origeniani.  (See  Fabric.  God.  Apocr.  i.  456  ff., 
Menolog.  Graecor.  i.  221  f. ; Perion.  Vit.  Apostol. 
i.  p.  82  ff.)  [H.  A.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  (’Avdp6viKos).  1.  An  officer 
left  as  viceroy  ( Siadex^p-^os , 2 Macc.  iv.  31)  in 
Antioch  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  during  his  absence 
(b.C.  171).  Menelaus  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  his  good  offices  by  offering  him 
some  golden  vessels  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
temple.  When  Onias  (Onias  III.)  was  certainly 
assured  that  the  sacrilege  had  been  committed, 
he  sharply  reproved  Menelaus  for  the  crime,  having 
previously  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  at  Daphne.  At  the  instigation  of 
Menelaus,  Andronicus  induced  Onias  to  leave  the 
sanctuary  and  immediately  put  him  to  death  in 
prison  (irape/cAetcrei/,  2 Macc.  iv.  34  ?).  This 
murder  excited  general  indignation;  and  on  the 
return  of  Antiochus,  Andronicus  was  publicly 
degraded  and  executed  (2  Macc.  iv.  30-38).  Jose- 
phus places  the  death  of  Onias  before  the  High- 
Priesthood  of  Jason  (Ant.  xii.  5,  1),  and  omits  all 
mention  of  Andronicus ; but  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative, 
as  Wernsdorf  has  done  (De  fide  libr.  Macc.  pp. 
90,  f.). 

2.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  who 
was  left  by  him  on  Garizim  (iv  Tap • 2 Macc. 
v.  23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there. 
As  the  name  was  common,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
identify  this  general  with  the  former  one,  and  so  to 
introduce  a contradiction  into  the  history  (Werns- 
dorf, l.  c. ; Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  335  n. ; 
comp.  Grimm,  2 Macc.  iv.  38).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  (’A v$p6vinos  ; Andronicus), 
a Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias.  The  two  are  called  by 
him  his  relations  (avyyevhis)  and  fellow-captives, 
and  of  note  among  the  apostles,  using  that  term 
probably  in  the  wider  sense ; and  he  describes  them 
as  having  been  converted  to  Christ  before  himself. 
According  to  Hippolytus  he  was  bishop  of  Pannonia ; 
according  to  Dorotheus,  of  Spain.  [H.  A.] 

A'NEM  (DJJJ ; tV  'Aivdv,  Alex.  Avip),  a city 
of  Issachar,  with  “ suburbs,”  belonging  to  the 
Gershonites,  1 Chr.  vi.  73  (Heb.  58).  It  is  omitted 
in  the  lists  in  Josh.  xix.  and  xxi.,  and  instead  of  it 
we  find  En-gannim.  Possibly  the  one  is  a contraction 
of  the  other,  as  Kartan  of  Kirjathaim.  [G.] 

A'NER  ("DJI;  v ’Arap;  Aner),  a city  of 
Manasseh  west  of  Jordan,  with  “ suburbs  ” given 
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to  the  Kohathites  (1  Chr.  yi.  70  (55)).  By  com- 
parison with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xxi.  25,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a corruption  of  Taanach 

for  *pyn). 

A'NER  ("13V  ; A vvAv ; Aner),  one  of  the 
three  Hebronite  chiefs  who  aided  Abraham  in  the 
pursuit  after  the  four  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv. 
13,  24).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ANGAREU'O  Ayyapevw  ; Angario,  Yulg., 
Matt.  v.  41,  Mark  xv.  21),  simply  translated 
“ compel  ” in  the  A.  Y.,  is  a word  of  Persian, 
or  rather  of  Tatar,  origin,  signifying  to  compel  to 
serve  as  an  ixyyapos  or  mounted  courier.  The  words 
anharie  or  angharie,  in  Tatar,  mean  compulsory 
work  without  pay.  Herodotus  (viii.  98)  describes 
the  system  of  the  ayyapela.  He  says  that  the 
Persians,  in  order  to  make  all  haste  in  carrying 
messages,  have  relays  of  men  and  horses  stationed 
at  intervals,  who  hand  the  despatch  from  one  to 
another  without  interruption  either  from  weather  or 
darkness,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks  in  their 
\a/jnra5r](popla.  This  horse-post  the  Persians  called 
ayyaprjLOV.  In  order  to  effect  the  object,  license  was 
given  to  the  couriers  by  the  government  to  press 
into  the  service  men,  horses,  and  even  vessels. 
Hence  the  word  cvme  to  signify  “ press/’  and 
ayyapela  is  explained  by  Suidas  Sr]  goer  la  ical  avay- 
Kala  SovAela , and  ayyapeieerOai,  els  (poprriylav 
ayeaSai.  Persian  supremacy  introduced  the  practice 
and  the  name  into  Palestine ; and  Lightfoot  says  the 
Talmudists  used  to  call  any  oppressive  service 
Among  the  proposals  made  by  Demetrius 
Soter  to  Jonathan  the  high-priest,  one  was  gi]  ayya- 
peveaQai  ra  twv  ’lovdaluv  virotyyia.  The  system 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  thus  the  word 
“ angario  ” came  into  use  in  later  Latin.  Pliny 
alludes  to  the  practice,  “ festinationem  tabellarii 
diplomate  adjuvi.”  Sir  J.  Chardin  and  other  tra- 
vellers make  mention  of  it.  The  ’ayy apoi  were  also 
called  aaTCLvSai..  (Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Stephens ; 
and  Scheller,  Lex.  s.  vv. ; Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6, 
§§17,  18;  Athen.  iii.  94,  122;  Aesch.  Ag.  282, 
Pers.  217  (Dind.);  Esth.  viii.  14;  Joseph.  A.  J. 
xiii.  2,  §3;  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  14,  121,  122;  Lightfoot 
On  Matt.  v.  41 ; Chardin,  Travels,  p.  257 ; Plut. 
De  Alex.  Mag.  p.  326.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

ANGELS  (D'06&D;of  &yye\oi  ; often  with 
the  addition  of  H in',  or  In  later  books 

t : • vs 

the  word  ol  ayioi,  is  used  as  an  equi- 

valent term.)  By  the  word  “ angels  ” (i.  e.  “ mes- 
sengers ” of  God)  we  ordinarily  understand  a race 
of  spiritual  beings,  of  a nature  exalted  far  above 
that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed  from  that 
of  God,  whose  office  is  “ to  do  Him  service  in  hea- 
ven, and  by  His  appointment  to  succour  and  defend 
men  on  earth.”  The  object  of  the  present  article 
is  threefold:  1st,  to  refer  to  any  other  Scriptural 
uses  of  this  and  similar  words ; 2ndly,  to  notice  the 
revelations  of  the  nature  of  these  spiritual  beings 
given  in  Scripture ; and  3rdly,  to  derive  from  the 
same  source,  a brief  description  of  their  office  towards 
man.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  its  scope  is  purely 
Biblical,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  does  not  enter 
into  any  extra-Scriptural  speculations  on  this  mys- 
terious subject. 

(I.)  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  the  expression  the  “ angel  of  God,”  “ the 
angel  of  Jehovah,”  is  certainly  used  for  a manifes- 
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tation  of  God  himself.  This  is  especially  the  casf 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may 
be  seen  at  once,  by  a comparison  of  Gen.  xxii.  1 1 
with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii.  2 with  6,  and  14 ; where  He, 
who  is  called  the  “ angel  of  God  ” in  one  verse,  is 
called  “ God,”  and  even  “Jehovah”  in  those  which 
follow,  and  accepts  the  worship  due  to  God  alone. 
(Contrast  Rev.  xix.  10  xxi.  9.)  See  also  Gen.  xvi. 
7,  13,  xxxi.  11,  13,  xlviii.  15,  16 ; Num.  xxii. 
22,  32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  lxiii.  9 with  Ex.  xxxiii. 
14,  &c.  &c.  The  same  expression  (it  seems)  is  used 
by  St.  Paul,  in  speaking  to  heathens.  See  Acts 
xxvii.  23  comp,  with  xxiii.  11. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  side  by  side  with 
these  expressions,  we  read  of  God’s  being  manifested 
in  the  form  of  man ; as  to  Abraham  at  Mamre 
(Gen.  xviii.  2,  22  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Pe- 
nuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  30),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal 
(Josh.  v.  13,  15),  &c.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
that  both  sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind  of 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence. 

This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  “no 
man  hath  seen  God”  (the  Father)  “ at  any  time,” 
and  that  “ the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  He  hath  revealed  Him  ” (John 
i.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  by  the  “ Angel 
of  the  Lord”  in  such  passages  is  meant  He, 
wbo  is  from  the  beginning  the  “ Word,”  i.  e.  the 
Maaifester  or  Revealer  of  God.  These  appearances 
are  evidently  “ foreshadowings  of  the  Incarnation.” 
By  these  (that  is)  God  the  Son  manifested  Himself 
from  time  to  time  in  that  human  nature,  which  He 
united  to  the  Godhead  for  ever  in  the  Virgin’s 
womb. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  phrases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  “ Angels  ” 
in  Scripture,  viz.  the  “ sons  of  God,”  or  even  in 
poetry,  the  “ gods  ” (Elohim),  the  “ holy  ones,” 
&c.,  are  names,  which  in  their  full  and  proper 
sense  are  applicable  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
As  He  is  “ the  Son  of  God,”  so  also  is  He  the 
“ Angel,”  or  “ messenger  ” of  the  Lord.  Accordingly 
it  is  to  His  Incarnation,  that  all  angelic  ministration 
is  distinctly  referred,  as  to  a central  truth,  by 
which  alone  its  nature  and  meaning  can  be  under- 
stood. (See  John  i.  51,  comparing  it  with  Gen. 
xxviii.  11-17,  and  especially  with  v.  13.) 

Besides  this,  which  is  the  highest  application  of 
the  word  “ angel,”  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
messengers  of  God,  such  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii. 
19;  Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  iii.  1),  the  priests  (Mai.  ii. 
7),  and  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (Rev. 
i.  20)  ; much  as,  even  more  remarkably,  the  word 
“ Elohim  ” is  applied,  in  Ps.  lxxxii.  6,  to  those  who 
judge  in  God’s  name. 

These  usages  of  the  word  are  not  only  interesting 
in  themselves,  but  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  the  method  of  the  ministration  of  those, 
whom  we  more  especially  term  “ the  angels.” 

(II.)  In  passing  on  to  consider  what  is  revealed 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  angelic  nature,  we  are  led  at 
once  to  notice,  that  the  Bible  deals  with  this  and 
with  kindred  subjects  exclusively  in  their  practical 
bearings,  only  so  far  (that  is)  as  they  conduce  to 
our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  are  connected  with  the  one 
great  subject  of  all  Scripture,  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Little  therefore  is  said  of  the  nature  of 
angels  as  distinct  from  their  office. 

They  are  termed  “spirits”  (as  e.g.  in  Hcb.  i. 
14),  although  this  word  is  applied  more  com- 
monly, not  so  much  to  themselves,  as  to  their  power 
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dwelling  in  man  (e.g.  1 Sam.  xviii.  10  ; Matt.  viii. 
16,  &c.  &c.).  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of 
the  soul  of  man,  when  separate  from  the  body  (e.g. 
Matt.  xiv.  26  ; Luke  xxiv.  37,  39 ; 1 Pet.  iii.  19)  ; 
but,  since  it  properly  expresses  only  that  super- 
sensuous  and  rational  element  of  man’s  nature, 
which  is  in  him  the  image  of  God  (see  John  iv. 
24),  and  by  which  he  has  communion  with  God 
(Rom.  viii.  16);  and  since  also  we  are  told,  that 
there  is  a “ spiritual  body,”  as  well  as  a “ natural 
(ipvXiK^y)  body”  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  it  does  not 
assert  that  the  angelic  nature  is  incorporeal.  The 
contrary  seems  expressly  implied  by  the  words,  in 
which  our  Lord  declares,  that,  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion, men  shall  be  “ like  the  angels  ” (IcrdyyeXoL) 
(Luke  xx.  36) ; because  (as  is  elsewhere  said,  Phil, 
iii.  21)  their  bodies,  as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall 
have  been  made  entirely  like  His.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  glorious  appearance,  ascribed  to  the 
angels  in  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  6)  is  the  same 
as  that  which  shone  out  in  our  Lord’s  Transfigura- 
tion, and  in  which  St.  John  saw  Him  clothed  in 
heaven  (Rev.  i.  14-16) ; and  moreover,  that,  when- 
ever angels  have  been  made  manifest  to  man,  it  has 
always  been  in  human  form  (as  e.g.  in  Gen.  xviii., 
xix. ; Luke  xxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  &c.  &c.).  The 
very  fact  that  the  titles  “ sons  of  God”  (Job  i.  6, 
xxxviii.  7;  Dan.  iii.  25  comp,  with  28 a),  and 
“gods”  (Ps.  viii.  5;  xcvii.  7),  applied  to  them, 
are  also  given  to  men  (see  Luke  iii.  38 ; Ps.  lxxxii. 
6,  and  comp,  our  Lord’s  application  of  this  last 
passage  in  John  x.  34-37),  points  in  the  same  way 
to  a difference  only  of  degree,  and  an  identity  of 
kind,  between  the  human  and  the  angelic  nature. 

The  angels  are  therefore  revealed  to  us  as  beings, 
such  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  when  the  power 
of  sin  and  death  is  removed,  partaking  in  their  mea- 
sure of  the  attributes  of  God,  Truth,  Purity,  and 
Love,  because  always  beholding  His  face  (Matt, 
xviii.  10),  and  therefore  being  “made  like  Him” 
(1  John  iii.  2).  This,  of  course,  implies  finiteness, 
and  therefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  “ imperfection  ” 
of  nature,  and  constant  progress,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  through  all  eternity.  Such  imperfec- 
tion, contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18 ; Matt.  xxiv. 
36 ; 1 Pet.  i.  12  : and  it  is  this,  which  emphatic- 
ally points  them  out  to  us  as  creatures,  fellow-ser- 
vants of  man,  and  therefore  incapable  of  usurping 
the  place  of  gods. 

This  finiteness  of  nature  implies  capacity  of  temp- 
tation (see  Butler’s  Anal.  Part  i.  c.  5);  and  ac- 
cordingly we  hear  of  “ fallen  angels.”  Of  the 
nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  fall,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  All 
that  is  certain  is,  that  they  “ left  their  first  estate  ” 
(tV  eoLVT&v  apxvv)  ’ and  that  they  are  now  “ angels 
of  the  devil  ” (Matt.  xxv.  41 ; Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  par- 
taking therefore  of  the  falsehood,  uncleanness,  and 
hatred,  which  are  his  peculiar  characteristics  (John 
viii.  44).  All  that  can  be  conjectured  must  be 
based  on  the  analogy  of  man’s  own  temptation  and 
fall. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  assigned 
to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  “ holy  ones  ” (see 
e.g.  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  viii.  13;  Matt.  xxv.  31),  is 


a Gen.  vi.  2,  is  omitted  here  and  below,  as  being 
a controverted  passage  ; although  many  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  have  oi  ayyeAoi  instead  of  oi  viol  here. 

b The  inordinate  subjectivity  of  German  philosophy 
on  this  subject  (see,  e.g.,  Winer’s  Jtealw.),  of  course, 
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precisely  the  one  which  is  given  to  those  men  who  are 
renewed  in  Christ’s  image,  but  which  belongs  to 
them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection  only  hereafter. 
(Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9,  xii.  23.)  Its  use  evi- 
dently implies  that  the  angelic  probation  is  over,  and 
their  crown  of  glory  won. 

Thus  much  then  is  revealed  of  the  angelic  nature, 
as  may  make  it  to  us  an  ideal  of  human  goodness 
(Matt.  vi.  10),  or  beacon  of  warning  as  to  the 
tendency  of  sin.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  in 
such  revelation  is  found  a partial  satisfaction  of 
that  craving  for  the  knowledge  of  creatures,  higher 
than  ourselves  and  yet  fellow-servants  with  us  of 
God,  which  in  its  diseased  form  becomes  Poly- 
theism.1’ Its  full  satisfaction  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Incarnation  alone,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
after  the  Revelation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the  angelic 
ministrations  recorded  are  indeed  fewer,  but  the 
reference  to  the  angels  are  far  more  frequent — as 
though  the  danger  of  Polytheistic  idolatry  had,  com- 
paratively speaking,  passed  away. 

(III.)  The  most  important  subject,  and  that  on 
which  we  have  the  fullest  revelation,  is  the  office 
of  the  angels. 

Of  their  office  in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course,  only 
vague  prophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1 Iv.  xxii.  19 ; Is. 
vi.  1-3 ; Dan.  vii.  9, 10 ; Rev.  vi.  11,  &c.),  which 
show  us  nothing  but  a never-ceasing  adoration,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  vision  of  God,  through  the  “ perfect 
love,  which  casteth  out  fear.” 

Their  office  towards  man  is  far  more  fully  de- 
scribed to  us.  They  are  represented  as  being,  in 
the  widest  sense,  agents  of  God’s  Providence,  na- 
tural and  supernatural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul. 
Thus  the  operations  of  nature  are  spoken  of,  as 
under  angelic  guidance  fulfilling  the  Will  of  God. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  poetical  passages,  such 
as  Ps.  civ.  4 (commented  upon  in  Heb.  i.  7),  where 
the  powers  of  air  and  fire  are  referred  to  them, 
but  in  the  simplest  prose  history,  as  where  the  pes- 
tilences which  slew  the  firstborn  (Ex.  xii.  23  ; 
Heb.  xi.  28),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness (1  Cor.  x.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16 ; 1 Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  35),  as  also  the  plague 
which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23)  are  plainly  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  the  “ Angel  of  the  Lord.”  Nor  can 
the  mysterious  declarations  of  the  Apocalypse,  by 
far  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved  by  honest 
interpretation  into  mere  poetical  imagery.  (See 
especially  Rev.  viii.  and  ix.)  It  is  evident  that 
angelic  agency,  like  that  of  man,  does  not  exclude 
the  action  of  secondary,  or  (what  are  called)  “ na- 
tural ” causes,  or  interfere  with  the  directness  and 
universality  of  the  Providence  of  God.  The  per- 
sonifications of  poetry,  and  legends  of  mythology 
are  obscure  witnesses  of  its  truth,  which,  however, 
can  rest  only  on  the  revelations  of  Scripture  itself. 

More  particularly,  however,  angels  are  spoken  of 
as  ministers  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  “ su- 
pernatural,” or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  “ spi- 
ritual ” Providence  of  God;  as  agents  in  the  great 
scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanctifica- 
tion of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  The 
representations  of  them  are  different  in  different 
books  of  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 


hastens  to  the  conclusion  that  the  belief  in  angels  is 
a mere  consequence  of  this  craving,  never  (it  would 
seem)  so  entering  into  the  analogy  of  God’s  provi- 
dence as  to  suppose  it  possible  that  this  inward  crav- 
ing should  correspond  to  some  outward  reality. 
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New ; but  the  reasons  of  the  differences  are  to  be 
found  in  the  differences  of  scope  attributable  to  the 
books  themselves.  As  different  parts  of  God’s  Pro- 
vidence are  brought  out,  so  also  arise  different  views 
of  His  angelic  ministers. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  deals  with  “ Natural 
Religion,”  they  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely,  as  sur- 
rounding God's  throne  above,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
completion  of  His  creative  work  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  1, 
xxxviii.  7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to 
man  is  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  notice  of  an- 
gelic appearance  till  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Then,  as  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  chosen  fa- 
mily, so  the  angels  mingle  with  and  watch  over  its 
family  life,  entertained  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  guiding  Abraham’s  servant  to 
Padan-Aram  (xxiv.  7,  40),  seen  by  the  fugitive 
Jacob  at  Bethel  (xxviii.  12),  and  welcoming  his 
return  at  Mahanaim  (xxxii.  1).  Their  ministry 
hallows  domestic  life,  in  its  trials  and  its  blessings 
alike,  and  is  closer,  more  familiar,  and  less  awful 
than  in  aftertimes.  (Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with 
Judg.  vi.  21,  22,  xiii.  16,  22.) 

In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a chosen  na- 
tion, the  angels  are  represented  more  as  ministers  of 
wrath  and  mercy,  messengers  of  a King,  rather  than 
common  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  observed,  that  the  records  of  their  appearance 
belong  especially  to  two  periods,  that  of  the  Judges, 
and  that  of  the  captivity,  which  were  transition 
periods  in  Israelitish  history,  the  former  one  des- 
titute of  direct  revelation  or  prophetic  guidance, 
the  latter  one  of  special  trial  and  unusual  con- 
tact with  heathenism.  During  the  lives  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  there  is  no  record  of  the  appearance  of 
created  angels,  and  only  obscure  reference  to  angels 
at  all.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  angels  appear  at 
once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call  Gideon 
(vi.  11,  &c.)  and  consecrate  Samson  (xiii.  3,  &c.)  to 
the  work  of  deliverance. 

The  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  and  im- 
mediately angelic  guidance  is  withheld,  except 
when  needed  by  the  prophets  themselves  (1  K.  xix. 
5;  2 K.  vi.  17).  During  the  prophetic  and 
kingly  period,  angels  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed 
above)  as  ministers  of  God  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  But  in  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews 
were  in  the  presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  claim- 
ing its  tutelaiy  deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel 
and  Zechariah,  angels  are  revealed  in  a fresh  light, 
as  watching,  not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also 
over  heathen  kingdoms,  under  the  Providence,  and 
to  work  out  the  designs,  of  the  Lord.  (See  Zech. 
passim,  and  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x.  10, 13, 20,  21,  &c.) 
In  the  whole  period,  they,  as  truly  as  the  prophets 
and  kings  themselves,  are  seen  as  God’s  ministers, 
watching  over  the  national  life  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  Incarnation  marks  a new  epoch  of  angelic 
ministration.  “ The  Angel  of  Jehovah,”  the  Lord 
of  all  created  angels,  having  now  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  His  servants 
should  continue  to  do  Him  service  there.  Whether  to 
predict  and  glorify  His  birth  itself  (Matt.  i.  20 ; 
Luke  i.  ii.)  to  minister  to  Him  after  his  temptation 
and  agony  (Matt.  iv.  11  ; Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to 


c The  notion  of  special  guardian  angels,  watching 
over  individuals,  is  consistent  with  this  passage,  but 
not  necessarily  deduced  from  it.  The  belief  of  it 
among  the  early  Christians  is  shown  by  Acts  xii.  15. 


declare  His  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Matt,  xxviii.  2;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10,  11) — 
they  seem  now  to  be  indeed  “ ascending  and  de- 
scending on  the  Son  of  Man,”  almost  as  though 
transferring  to  earth  the  ministrations  of  heaven. 
It  is  clearly  seen,  that  whatever  was  done  by  them 
for  men  in  earlier  days,  was  but  typical  of  and 
flowing  from  their  service  to  Him.  (See  Ps.  xci. 
11,  comp.  Matt.  iv.  6.) 

The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ , every  member  of  which  is  united  to 
Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are  revealed  now,  as 
“ministering  spirits”  to  each  individual  member 
of  Christ  for  his  spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb.  i. 
14).  The  records  of  their  visible  appearance  are 
but  unfrequent  (Acts  v.  19,  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxvii.  23) ; but  their  presence  and  their  aid  are  re- 
ferred to  familiarly,  almost  as  things  of  course,  ever 
after  the  Incarnation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  watch- 
ing over  Christ’s  little  ones c (Matt,  xviii.  10),  as 
rejoicing  over  a penitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10),  as 
present  in  the  worship  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  xi. 
10), d and  (perhaps)  bringing  their  prayers  before 
God  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  and  as  bearing  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed  into  Paradise  (Luke  xvi.  22).  In  one 
word  they  are  Christ’s  ministers  of  grace  now,  as 
they  shall  be  of  judgment  hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  39, 
41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31,  &c.).  By  what  method 
they  act  we  cannot  know  of  ourselves,  nor  are  we 
told,  perhaps  lest  we  should  worship  them,  instead 
of  Him,  whose  servants  they  are  (see  Col.  ii.  18 ; 
Rev.  xxii.  9) ; but  of  course  their  agency,  like  that 
of  human  ministers,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Such  is  the  action  of  God’s  angels  on  earth,  as  dis- 
closed to  us  in  the  various  stages  of  Revelation; 
that  of  the  evil  angels  may  be  better  spoken  of 
elsewhere  [Satan]  : here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  the  direct  opposite  of  their  true  original  office, 
but  permitted  under  God’s  overruling  providence 
to  go  until  the  judgment  day. 

That  there  are  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
fallen  and  unfallen,  and  special  titles  and  agencies 
belonging  to  each,  is  clearly  declared  by  St.  Paul 
(Eph.  i.  21;  Rom.  viii.  38),  but  what  their  ge- 
neral nature  is,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  know,  and 
therefore  useless  to  speculate.  For  what  little  is 
known  of  this  special  nature  see  Cherubim,  Se- 
raphim, Michael,  Gabriel.  [A.  B.] 

ANGLING.  [Fishing.] 

ANI'AM  (DyOK  ; ’A viav  ; Aniam),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

A'NIM  (D'py  ; A iff&fi ; Anim),  a city  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  named  with  Eshtemoh  (i?s- 
Semueh ) and  Goshen  (Josh.  xv.  50).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Onom.  ’ Avaryj. , Anim)  mention  a place 
of  this  name  in  Daroma,  9 miles  south  of  Hebron 
(comp,  also  Anea,  s.  v.  Anab).  [G.] 

ANISE  (fvyOov,  Matt,  xxiii.  23 ; Anethum), 
properly  the  common  dill  (. Anethum  graveolens, 
Linn.),  described  by  the  Talmudists  as 
The  anise  has  its  specific  name,  &vurov,  and  though 
similar  to  the  dill  in  properties,  is  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct plant.  The  dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 

d The  difficulty  of  the  passage  has  led  to  its  being 
questioned,  but  the  wording  of  the  original  and  the 
usage  of  the  N.  T.  seem  almost  decisive  on  the 
point. 
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producing  a small  flower  of  a bright  brown  colour, 
and  a flattened  elliptical  fruit  or  seed.  Both  the 
plant  and  the  seed  were  used  by  the  ancients  (Plin. 
six.  61,  xx.  74;  Apic.  vi.  5)  as  a condiment,  the 
latter  having  a warm  aromatic  flavour  resembling 
that  of  carraway  seed.  Its  use  with  us  is  medicinal, 
as  a carminative.  It  is  still  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  East.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ANKLET  (7repi07ceAl5es,  iredai  Tre  pifffpvpioi, 
Clem.  Alex.).  This  word  only  occurs  in  Is.  iii.  18, 
D'DSJ?  (and  as  a proper  name,  Josh.  xiii.  16)  ; unless 
such  ornaments  are  included  in  milVK,  Num.  xxxi. 
50,  which  word  etymologically  would  mean  rather  an 
anklet  than  a bracelet.  Indeed,  the  same  word  is 
used  in  Is.  iii.  20  (without  the  Aleph  prosthetic) 
for  the  ' ‘ stepping-chains  worn  by  Oriental  women, 
fastened  to  the  ankle-band  of  each  leg,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  walk  elegantly  with  short  steps” 
(Gesen.  s.  v.).  They  were  as  common  as  bracelets 
and  armlets,  and  made  of  much  the  same  materials ; 
the  pleasant  jingling  and  tinkling  which  they  made 
as  they  knocked  against  each  other,  was  no  doubt 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  were  admired  (Is.  iii. 
16,  18,  “the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments.”) 
To  increase  this  pleasant  sound  pebbles  were  some- 
times enclosed  in  them  (Calmet.  s.  v.  Periscelis 
and  Bells).  The  Arabic  name  “ khulkhhl  ” seems 
to  be  onomatopoean,  and  Lane  {Mod.  Egypt. 
App.  A.)  quotes  from  a song,  in  allusion  to  the  plea- 
sure caused  by  their  sound,  “ the  ringing  of  thine 
anklets  has  deprived  me  of  reason.”  Hence  Mo- 
hammed forbade  them  in  public;  “let  them  not 
make  a noise  with  their  feet,  that  their  ornaments 
which  they  hide  may  [thereby]  be  discovered” 
{Koran,  xxiv.  31,  quoted  by  Lane);  no  doubt  Ter- 
tullian  discountenances  them  for  similar  reasons : 
“ Nescio  an  crus  de  periscelio  in  nervum  se  patiatur 
arctari.  . . . Pedes  domi  figite  et  plus  quam  in  auro 
placebunt”  {De  cult,  femin.  ii.  13). 

They  were  sometimes  of  great  value.  Lane  speaks 
of  them  (although  they  are  getting  uncommon)  as 
“made  of  solid  gold  or  silver”  {Mod.  Egypt. 

1.  c.) ; but  he  says  that  the  poorer  village  children 
wear  them  of  iron.  For  their  use  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  see  Wilkinson,  iii.  374,  and  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  Diet,  of  Ant.  Art. 
“ Periscelis.”  They  do  not,  we  believe,  occur  in  the 
Nineveh  sculptures. 

Livingstone  writes  of  the  favourite  wife  of  an 
African  chief,  “ she  wore  a profusion  of  iron  rings 
on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little  pieces 
of  sheet  iron  to  enable  her  to  make  a tinkling  as 
she  walked  in  her  mincing  African  style”  (p.  273). 
On  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rings 
worn  by  the  chiefs  themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it 
causes  them  to  adopt,  see  id.  p.  276.  [F.  W.  F.] 

AN'NA  (Hun ; ''Avva  ; Anna)  : the  name 
occurs  in  Punic  as  the  sister  of  Dido.  1.  The 
mother  of  Samuel  (1  K.  i.  2 ff.).  [Hannah.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9 ff.).  3.  The  wife 

of  Raguel  (Tob.  vii.  2 ff.).  4.  A “ prophetess” 

in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  birth  (Luke 
ii.  36).  [B.  F.  W.] 

AN'NAAS  {havaas ; Anaas),  1 Esd.  v.  23. 
[Senaah.] 

AN'NAS  ("A  was,  in  Josephus  "Avar  os),  a Jewish 
high-priest.  He  was  son  of  one  Seth,  and  was  ap- 
pointed high-priest  in  his  37th  year  (a.d.  7),  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  by  Quirinus,  the  imperial  governor 
of  Syria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §1)  ; but  was  obliged 
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to  give  way  to  Ismael,  son  of  Phabi,  by  Valerius 
Gratus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  14  {ib.  xviii.  2,  §2).  But 
soon  Ismael  was  succeeded  by  Eleazar,  son  of  Annas  ; 
then  followed,  after  one  year,  Simon,  son  of  Ca- 
mithus,  and  then,  after  another  year  (about  A.D. 
25),  Joseph  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John 
xviii.  13 ; Joseph.  1.  c.).  He  remained  till  the 
passover,  a.d.  37,  and  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  2, 
as  officiating  high-priest,  but  after  Annas,  who 
seems  to  have  retained  the  title,  and  somewhat  also 
of  the  power  of  that  office.  Our  Lord’s  first  hear- 
ing (John  xviii.  13)  was  before  Annas,  who  then 
sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv.  6,  he  is 
plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and  Caiaphas  merely 
named  with  others  of  his  family.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  give  an  account  of  the  seemingly  ca- 
pricious applications  of  this  title.  Winer  supposes 
that  Annas  retained  it  from  his  former  enjoyment  of 
the  office ; but  to  this  idea  St.  Luke’s  expressions 
seem  opposed,  in  which  he  clearly  appears  as  bear- 
ing the  high-priest’s  dignity  at  the  time  then  pre- 
sent in  each  case.  Wieseler,  in  his  Chronology,  and 
more  recently  in  an  article  in  Herzog’s  Real-cyclo- 
pddie,  maintains  that  the  two,  Annas  and  Caiaphas, 
were  together  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people,  the 
latter  as  actual  high-priest,  the  former  as  president 
of  the  banhedrim  (frOK^) ; and  so  also  Selden,  De 
Synedriis  et  praefecturis  juridicis  veterum  Ebrae- 
orum,  ii.  655 : except  that  this  latter  supposes 
Caiaphas  to  have  been  the  second  praefect  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  Some  again  suppose  that  Annas  held 
the  office  of  jjD,  or  substitute  of  the  high-priest, 
mentioned  by  the  later  Talmudists.  He  lived  to 
old  age,  having  had  five  sons  high-priests  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  9,  § 1).  [H.  A.] 

AN'NAS  (fAvav ; Nuas),  name  of  a man  (1  Esd. 
ix.  32). 

ANNU'US  f Avvovos  ; Amin),  1 Esd.  viii.  48; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  19. 

ANOINT  (nfc^O;  XP'L0°  ’■>  ungo).  Anointing- 
in  Holy  Scripture  is  either  I.  Material,  with  oil 
[Oil],  or  II.  Spiritual,  with  the  Holy  Ghcst. 

1.  Material. — 1.  Ordinary.  Anointing  the 
body  or  head  with  oil  was  a common  practice  with 
the  Jews,  as  with  other  Oriental  nations  (Deut. 
xxviii.  40 ; Ruth  iii.  3 ; Mic.  vi.  15).  Absti- 
nence from  it  was  a sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
2;  Dan.  x.  3;  Matt.  vi.  17).  Anointing  the 
head  with  oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  been 
a mark  of  respect  sometimes  paid  by  a host  to  his 
guests  (Luke  vii.  46  and  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  was 
the  ancient  Egyptian  custom  at  feasts.  Observe, 
however,  that  in  Ps.  xxiii.  the  Hebrew  is 
“thou  hast  made  fat;”  LXX.,  ix'nravas ; Vulg., 
impinguasti;  and  in  Luke  vii.  aA e'ufxo  is  used 
as  it  is  in  the  similar  passages  (John  xi.  2 ; xii.  3). 
The  word  anoint  {aAeicfxv)  also  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  preparing  a body  with  spices  and  unguents  for 
burial  (Mark  xvi.  1.  Also  xiv.  8,  pop  l fa).  From 
the  custom  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  oil  in  times 
of  sorrow  or  disaster,  to  be  anointed  with  oil  comes 
to  signify  metaphorically,  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  success  or  prosperity  (Ps.  xcii.  10  ; comp.  Eccl. 
ix.  8). 

2.  Official.  Anointing  with  oil  was  a rite  of 
inauguration  into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth,  whose  tenants,  as 
anointed,  were  types  of  the  Anointed  One  (TP^D, 
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£pi<rrbs.  (a)  Prophets  were  occasionally  anointed 
to  their  office  (1  K.  xix.  16),  and  are  called  mes- 
siahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
(6)  Priests,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their  offices,  the 
sons  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Ex.  xl. 
15:  Num.  iii , 3);  but  afterwards,  anointing 
seems  not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration 
of  ordinary  priests,  but  to  have  been  especially  re- 
served for  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  29  ; Lev.  xvi. 
32) ; so  that  “ the  priest  that  is  anointed”  (Lev. 
iv.  3)  is  generally  thought  to  mean  the  high- 
priest,  and  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  6 apx^p^s,  6 
KeXpi<rp.evos  (iW!3n  jnbn).  See  also  vv.  5,  16, 
and  c.  vi.  22  (vi.  15,  Heb.)  (c)  Kings.  The 
Jews  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  making  a king 
by  anointing,  before  the  establishment  of  their  own 
monarchy  (Judg.  ix.  8,  15).  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  divinely-appointed  ceremony  in  the 
inauguration  of  their  own  kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  x. 
1 ; 1 K.  i.  34,  39) ; indeed  , so  pre-eminently  did 
it  belong  to  the  kingly  office,  that  “ the  Lord’s 
anointed”  was  a common  designation  of  the  theo- 
cratic king  (1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5 ; 2 Sam.  i.  14,  16). 
The  rite  was  sometimes  performed  more  than  once. 
David  was  thrice  anointed  to  be  king : first,  pri- 
vately by  Samuel,  before  the  death  of  Saul,  by  way 
of  conferring  on  him  a right  to  the  throne  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  1, 13) ; again  over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
ii.  4),  and  finally  over  the  whole  nation  (2  Sam.  v. 
3).  After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms,  the 
kings  both  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  seem  still  to  have 
been  anointed  (2  K.  ix.  3,  xi.  12).  So  late  as  the 
time  of  the  captivity  the  king  is  called  “ the 
anointed  of  the  Lord”  (Ps.  lxxxix.  38,  51  ; Lam. 
iv.  20).  Some  persons,  however,  think,  that  after 
David,  subsequent  kings  were  not  anointed  except 
when,  as  in  the  cases  of  Solomon,  Joash  and  Jehu, 
the  right  of  succession  was  disputed  or  transferred 
(Jahn,  Archaeol.  Bibl.  §223).  Beside  Jewish  kings, 
we  read  that  Hazael  was  to  be  anointed  king 
over  Syria  (1  K.  xix.  15).  Cyrus  also  is  called 
the  Lord’s  anointed,  as  having  been  raised  by  God 
to  the  throne  for  the  special  purpose  of  delivering 
the  Jews  out  of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1).  (d)  Inani- 

mate objects  also  were  anointed  with  oil  in  token  of 
their  being  set  apart  for  religious  service.  Thus 
Jacob  anointed  a pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi.  13) ; 
and  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  the 
tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture  were  consecrated  by 
anointing  (Ex.  xxx.  26-28).  The  expression  “ anoint 
the  shield”  (Is.  xxi.  5)  (JkToijxdffare  Ovpeovs, 
LXX. ; arripite  clypeum,  Yulg.)  refers  to  the  custom 
of  rubbing  oil  into  the  hide,  which,  stretched  upon 
a frame,  formed  the  shield,  in  order  to  make  it 
supple  and  fit  for  use. 

3.  Ecclesiastical.  Anointing  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed  by  St.  James  to  be 
used  together  with  prayer,  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  a\ eixf/avres 
(James  v.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the  anointing 
with  oil  practised  by  the  twelve  (Mark  ix.  13),  and 
our  Lord’s  anointing  the  eyes  of  a blind  man  with 
clay  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  miracu- 
lously to  sight  ( iirexpiare , John  ix.  6,  11). 

II.  Spiritual. — 1.  In  the  0.  T.  a Deliverer  is 
promised  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  or  Anointed  (Ps. 
ii.  2;  Dan.  ix.  25,  26);  and  the  nature  of  his 
anointing  is  described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Is.  Jxi.  1 ; see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a cheer- 
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ful  aspect  (Ps.  civ.  15),  so  this  spiritual  unction  is 
figuratively  described  as  anointing  “ with  the  oil  of 
gladness”  (Ps.  xlv.  7 ; Heb.  i.  9).  In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  Old  Testament  (John 
i.  41  ; Acts  ix.  22,  xvii.  2,  3,  xviii.  5,  28) ; and 
the  historical  fact  of  his  being  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  recorded  and  asserted  (John  i.  32, 
33;  Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing 

with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Chris- 
tians by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21),  and  they  are  described 
as  having  an  unction  ( xpicp-a ) from  the  Holy  One, 
by  which  they  know  all  things  (1  John  ii.  20,  27). 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eyesalve  is  used  figuratively 
to  denote  the  process  of  obtaining  spiritual  percep- 
tion (Rev.  iii.  18).  [T.  T.  P.] 

A'NOS  (yA vus ; Jonas'),  1 Esd.  ix.  34. 
[Vaniah.] 

ANT  (n7£0  ; an  insect  twice  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs  (vi.  6,  xxx.  25).  In  both  pas- 
sages its  provident  habits  are  referred  to,  especially 
its  providing  its  meat  in  the  summer.  This  has  ge- 
nerally been  supposed  to  imply  that  the  store  was 
laid  up  against  winter,  and  among  the  ancients  this 
belief  was  universal.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Hor. 
Sat.  1,  1,  v.  33-38.  But  observation  of  the  habits 
of  ants  does  not  confirm  this  belief,  and  as  certainly 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  statements  of 
Scripture.  (See  Kirby  and  Spence’s  Entomology , p. 
313,  Ed.7,  London,  1856,  where  the  question  is  fully 
discussed.)  The  particular  species  of  ant  referred  to 
by  Solomon  has  not  been  identified ; and  we  find 
no  mention  of  ants  in  modern  accounts  of  Palestine. 
The  LXX.  render  the  word  by  /xvp/xrj^,  in 

Prov.  vi.  6.  The  derivation  of  is  supposed 

to  be  from  the  root  which  again  is  connected 

with  hhtt  and  abscidit  vel  abscissus  est,  and 
hence  perhaps  the  idea  that  the  ants  bite  off  the 
end  of  the  grain  they  gather  to  prevent  its  germi- 
nating. It  seems  more  reasonable  to  connect  rbm 

s y 

with  the  Arabic  root  conscendit  prorep- 

tando  arborem : so  that  is  properly  a 

climber  by  creeping.  See  Boch.  Hieroz.  iii.  478. 
seq.  Lips.  [W.  D.] 

AN'TIOCH  (’A vrioxeta).  1.  In  Syria.  The 

capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  pro- 
vince which  bore  the  same  name.  This  metropolis 
was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running 
northwards,  and  the  chain  of  Taurus,  running 
eastwards,  are  brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting.  Here 
the  Orontes  breaks  through  the  mountains ; and 
Antioch  was  placed  at  a bend  of  the  river,  partly 
on  an  island,  partly  on  the  level  which  forms  the 
left  bank,  and  partly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  as- 
cent of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose  abruptly  on  the 
south.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
Daphne,  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  (2 
Macc.  iv.  33) ; whence  the  city  was  sometimes 
called  Antioch  by  Daphne,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  cities  of  the  same  name. 

No  city,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so  mtimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 
Certain  points  of  close  association  between  these 
two  cities,  as  regards  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
may  be  noticed  in  the  first  place.  One  of  the 
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seven  deacons,  or  almoners  appointed  at  Jerusalem, 
was  Nicolas,  a proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5). 
The  Christians,  who  were  dispersed  from  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the  gospel  at 
Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem 
that  Agabus  and  the  other  prophets,  who  foretold 
the  famine,  came  to  Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  27,  28) ; 
and  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  sent  on  a 
mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the 
former  (ibid.  xi.  30,  xii.  25).  It  was  from  Jeru- 
salem again  that  the  Judaizers  came,  who  disturbed 
the  church  at  Antioch  (ibid.  xv.  1)  ; and  it  was  at 
Antioch  that  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  for  conduct 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  through  the  in- 
fluence of  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11,12). 

The  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  the  first  Gentile  church  was 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20,  21) ; here  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  first  called  Christians  (xi.  26) ; here 
St.  Paul  exercised  (so  far  as  is  distinctly  recorded) 
his  first  systematic  ministerial  work  (xi.  22-26; 
see  xiv.  26-28 ; also  xv.  35  and  xviii.  23)  ; hence 
he  started  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  missionary 
journey  (xiii.  1-3),  and  hither  he  returned  (xiv.  26). 
So  again  after  the  apostolic  council  (the  decrees  of 
which  were  specially  addressed  to  the  Gentile  converts 
at  Antioch,  xv.  23),  he  began  and  ended  his  second 
missionary  journey  at  this  place  (xv.  36,  xviii.  22). 
This  too  was  the  starting  point  of  the  third  mis- 
sionary journey  (xviii.  23),  which  was  brought  to 
a termination  by  the  imprisonment  at  Jerusalem 
and  Caesarea.  Though  St.  Paul  was  never  again, 
so  far  as  we  know,  at  Antioch,  it  did  not  cease  to 
be  an  important  centre  for  Christian  progress ; but 
it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  trace  its  history 
as  a patriarchate,  and  its  connexion  with  Ignatius, 
Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent  names. 

Antioch  was  founded  in  the  year  300  B.C.,  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  with  circumstances  of  consider- 
able display,  which  were  afterwards  embellished  by 
fable.  The  situation  was  well  chosen,  both  for 
military  and  commercial  purposes.  Jews  were 
settled  there  from  the  first  in  large  numbers,  were 
governed  by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to 
have  the  same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §1 ; c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Antioch 
grew  under  the  successive  Seleucid  kings,  till  it 
became  a city  of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings 
were  on  the  island.  One  feature,  which  seems  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian  cities, 
— a vast  street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the 
whole  from  end  to  end, — was  added  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of 
this  period,  and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  history,  are 
supplied  by  the  books  of  Maccabees.  (See  especially 
1 Macc.  iii.  37,  xi.  13;  2 Macc.  iv.  7-9,  v.  21. 
xi.  36.) 

It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Roman  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  By  Pompey 
it  had  been  made  a free  city,  and  such  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  early  Empe- 
rors raised  there  some  large  and  important  struc- 
tures, such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres  and  baths. 
Herod  the  Great  contributed  a road  and  a colon- 
nade (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §3;  B.  J.,  i.  21, 
§11).  Here  should  be  mentioned  that  the  citizens 
of  Antioch  under  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurri- 
lous wit  and  the  invention  of  nicknames.  This 
perhaps  was  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  are  designated,  and  which 
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was  probably  given  by  Romans  to  the  despised  sect, 
and  not  by  Christians  to  themselves. 

The  great  authority  for  all  that  is  known  of 
ancient  Antioch  is  C.  0.  Muller’s  Antiquitates 
Antiochenae  (Gott.  1839).  Modem  Antakia  is  a 
shrunken  and  miserable  place.  Some  of  the  walls, 
shattered  by  earthquakes,  have  a striking  appear- 
ance on  the  crags  of  Mount  Silpius.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  Chesney’s  account  of  the  Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition, whei  e also  is  given  a view  of  a gateway 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  One  error, 
however,  should  be  pointed  out,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  these  volumes  from  Calmet,  namely, 
Jerome’s  erroneous  identification  of  Antioch  with 
the  Riblah  of  the  Old  Testament. 


Gate  of  St.  Paul,  Antioch. 


2.  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19, 
21  ; 2 Tim.  iii.  11).  The  position  of  this  town  is 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Strabo  in  the  following 
words  (xii.  p.  577): — “In  the  district  of  Phrygia 
called  Paroreia,  there  is  a certain  mountain-ridge, 
stretching  from  E.  to  W.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
large  plain  below  this  ridge ; and  it  has  two  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood:  Philomelium  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  other  side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near 
Pisidia.  The  former  lies  entirely  in  the  plain  ; the 
latter  (which  has  a Roman  colony)  is  on  a height.” 
The  relations  of  distance  also  between  Antioch  and 
other  towns  are  known  by  the  Peutingerian  table. 
Its  site,  however,  has  only  recently  been  ascertained. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Ak-sher,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  Philomelium  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ridge.  Even  Winer  (1847)  gives  this  view, 
the  difficulties  of  which  were  seen  by  Leake,  and 
previously  by  Mannert.  Mr.  Arundell,  the  British 
chaplain  at  Smyrna,  undertook  a journey  in  1833 
for  the  express  purpose  -of  identifying  the  Pisidian 
Antioch,  and  he  was  perfectly  successful  (Arundell’s 
Asia  Minor,  ch.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.).  The  ruins  are 
very  considerable.  This'  discovery  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Hamilton  (Res.  in  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  ch.  27).  Antioch  corresponds  to  Yalobatch , 
which  is  distant  from  Ak-sher  six  hours  over  the 
mountains. 

This  city,  like  the  Syrian  Antioch,  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Under  the  Romans  it  became 
a colonia,  and  was  also  called  Caesarea,  as  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (v.  24).  The  former  fact  is  confirmed 
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by  the  Latin  inscriptions  and  other  features  of  the 
coins  of  the  place ; the  latter  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  occasion  on  which  St.  Paul  visited  the  city 
tor  the  first  time  (Acts  xiii.  14)  was  very  interest- 
ing and  important.  His  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue led  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  a great 
number  of  the  Gentiles : and  this  resulted  in  a 
violent  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  who 
first,  using  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
female  residents,  drove  him  from  Antioch  to  Ico- 
nium  (ib.  50,  51),  and  subsequently  followed  him 
even  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  St.  Paul,  on  his 
return  from  Lystra,  revisited  Antioch  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  minds  of  the  disciples  (ib.  21). 
These  events  happened  when  he  was  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary journey,  in  company  with  Barnabas.  He 
probably  visited  Antioch  again  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  journey,  when  Silas  was  his  associate,  and  Ti- 
motheus,  who  was  a native  of  this  neighbourhood, 
had  just  been  added  to  the  party.  The  allusion  in 
2 Tim.  iii.  1 1 shows  that  Timotheus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sufferings  which  the  apostle  had 
undergone  during  his  first  visit  to  the  Pisidian  An- 
tioch. [Phrygia  ; Pisidia.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  II.  (’A vrloXos,  the  with- 
standcr ),  king  of  Syria,  sumamed  the  God  (0eds), 
“ in  the  first  instance  by  the  Milesians,  because  he 
overthrew  their  tyrant  Timarchus  ” (App.  Syr. 
65),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  (Scivnrjp,  the 
Saviour ) in  B.C.  261.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a fierce  war  with  Pto- 
lemaeus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt  (totis  viribus 
dimicavit,  Hieron.  ad  Dan.  xi.  6),  in  the  course  of 
which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revolted  and  became  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  At  length  (b.C.  250)  peace 
was  made,  and  the  two  monarchs  “joined  them- 
selves together”  (Dan.  xi.  6),  and  Ptolemy  (“the 
king  of  the  south  ”)  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  (“  the  king  of  the  north  ”) 
who  set  aside  his  former  wife,  Laodice,  to  receive 
her.  After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
(b.C.  247),  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice  and  her 
children  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to  court.  Thus 
Berenice  was  “not  able  to  retain  her  power;”  and 
Laodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might  a second  time 
lose  her  ascendancy,  poisoned  Antiochus  (him  “ that 
supported  her,”  i.e.  Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice 
and  her  infant  son  to  be  put  to  death,  B.C.  246 
(Dan.  xi.  6 ; Hieron.  ad  Dan.  1.  c.  App.  Syr.  65). 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemaeus  Ever- 
getes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  (“  out  of  a branch  of 
her  root”),  who  succeeded  his  father  Ptol.  Phila- 
delphus, exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister’s  death  by 
an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  Laodice  was  killed, 
her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  driven  for  a time  from 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  plundered  (Dan. 
xi.  7-9  ; Hieron.  1.  c. ; hence  his  surname  “ the  be- 
nefactor”).  The  hostilities  thus  renewed  conti- 
nued for  many  years ; and  on  the  death  of  Seleucus 
B.C.  226,  after  his  “ return  into  his  own  land  ” 
(Dan.  xi.  9),  his  sons  Alexander  (Seleucus)  Kerau- 
nos,  and  Antiochus  “ assembled  a great  multitude 
of  forces  ” against  Ptol.  Philopator  the  son  of  Ever- 
getes,  and  “ one  of  them  ” (Antiochus)  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Egypt  (Dan.  xi.  9,  10 ; 
Hieron.  1.  c.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ANTIOCHUS  III.,  sumamed  the  Great 
(jice^as),  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  Keraunos, 
who  was  assassinated  after  a short  reign  in  B.C. 
223.  He  prosecuted  the  war  against  Ptol.  Philo- 
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pator  with  vigour,  and  at  first  with  success.  In 
B.C.  218  he  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  to  Sidon, 
conquered  Samaria  and  Gilead,  and  wintered  at 
Ptolemais,  but  was  defeated  next  year  at  Raphia, 
near  Gaza  (b.c.  217),  with  immense  loss,  and  in 
consequence  made  a peace  with  Ptolemy,  in  which 
he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed  provinces  of  Coele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  (Dan.  xi.  11,  12, 
Polyb.  v.  40  ff. ; 53  ff.).  During  the  next  thirteen 
years  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  strengthening  his 
position  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Parthia,  and  by  his  successes  gained  his  surname 
of  the  Great.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  B.c.  205, 
Ptolemaeus  Philopator  died,  and  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  son  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  who  was  only  five 
years  old.  Antiochus  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity which  was  offered  by  the  weakness  of  a 
minority  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent,  to 
unite  with  Philip  III.  of  Macedon  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  and  dividing  the  Egyptian  dominions. 
The  Jews,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  con- 
duct of  Ptol.  Philopator  both  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a short-sighted  policy  (“  the  factions 
among  thy  people  shall  rise,”  i.  e.  against  Ptolemy: 
Dan.  xi.  14).  Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  three  disputed  provinces,  but  was  recalled  to 
Asia  by  a war  which  broke  out  with  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus ; and  his  ally  Philip  was  himself  em- 
broiled with  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this 
diversion  Ptolemy,  by  the  aid  of  Scopas,  again 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  3)  and  recovered  the  territory  which  he 
had  lost  (Hieron.  ad  Dan.  xi.  14).  In  B.c.  198 
Antiochus  reappeared  in  the  field  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory  “ near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  ” 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  3;  Hieron.  1.  c.  ubi  Paneas 
nunc  condita  est) ; and  afterwards  captured  Scopas 
and  the  remnant  of  his  forces  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Sidon  (Dan.  xi.  15).  The  Jews,  who  had 
suffered  severely  during  the  struggle  (Joseph.  1.  c.). 
welcomed  Antiochus  as  their  deliverer,  and  “ he 
stood  in  the  glorious  land  which  by  his  hand  was 
to  be  consumed  ” (Dan.  xi.  16).  His  further  de- 
signs against  Egypt  were  frustrated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Romans ; and  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  17),  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Ptol.  Epiphanes,  with  the  Phoenician  provinces  for 
her  dower  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4, 1),  favoured  the  inte- 
rests of  her  husband  rather  than  those  of  her  father 
(Dan.  xi.  17 ; Hieron.  1.  c.).  From  Egypt  An- 
tiochus turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  after  va- 
rious successes  in  the  Aegaean  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  entered  on  a 
war  with  Rome.  His  victorious  course  was  checked 
at  Thermopylae  (b.c.  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reverses  he  was  finally  defeated  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  B.C.  190.a  By  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded shortly  afterwards  (b.c.  188)  he  was  forced 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  “ on  the  Roman  side  of 
M.  Taurus,”  and  to  pay  in  successive  instalments 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war  (15,000  Euboic  talents:  App.  Syr.  38). 
This  last  condition  led  to  his  ignominious  death. 
In  B.c.  187  he  attacked  a rich  temple  of  Belus  in 
Elymais,  and  was  slain  by  the  people  who  rose  in  its 
defence  (Strab.xvi.  744;  Just,  xxxii.  2).  Thus  “he 
stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  not  found  ” (Dan.  xi.  19). 


a The  statement  in  1 Macc  viii.  6,  that  Antiochus 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  is  not  supported 
by  any  other  testimony. 
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The  policy  of  Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  was 
iberal  and  conciliatory.  He  not  only  assured  to 
them  perfect  freedom  and  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  their  worship,  but  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xii.  3,  3),  in  consideration  of  their  great  sufferings 
and  services  in  his  behalf,  he  made  splendid  contri- 
butions towards  the  support  of  the  temple  ritual, 
and  gave  various  immunities  to  the  priests  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time 
imitating  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus. 
and  appreciating  the  influence  of  their  fidelity  and 
unity,  he  transported  two  thousand  families  of 
Jews  from  Mesopotamia  to  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  to 
repress  the  tendency  to  revolt  which  was  manifested 
in  those  provinces  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c.). 

Two  sons  of  Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  after 
him,  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  Antiochus  IV.,  who  gained  the  kingdom  upon 
the  assassination  of  his  brother.  [B.  F.  W.] 


Obv. : Head  of  King  to  right.  Rev. : BA2IAEOS  ANTIoXoY. 

two  monograms.  Apollo,  naked,  seated  on  cortina,  to  left. 

ANTI  OCHUS  IV.  EPIPH'ANES  (’Eth- 
(pai'ris,  the  Illustrious , also  called  ©eds,  and  in 
mockery  iiufiavijs,  the  frantic : Athen.  x.  438  ; 
Polyb.  xx  vi.  10)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  was  given  as  a hostage  to  the  Ro- 
mans (b.C.  188)  after  his  father’s  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  B.C.  175  he  was  released  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  brother  Seleucus,  who  substituted 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place.  Antiochus 
was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  was  assassinated  by 
Heliodorus.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  easily 
expelled  Heliodorus  who  had  usurped  the  crown, 
and  himself  “ obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries  ” 
(Dan.  xi.  21 ; cf.  Liv.  xli.  20),  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  viii.  7). 

The  accession  of  Antiochus  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  desperate  efforts  of  the  Hellenizing  party 
at  Jerusalem  to  assert  their  supremacy.  Jason 
(Jesus:  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  1,  see  Jason),  the  bro- 
ther of  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest,  persuaded  the 
king  to  transfer  the  high  priesthood  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  bought  permission  (2  Macc.  iv.  9) 
to  carry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews  to 
Greek  customs  (2  Macc.  iv.  7.  20).  Three  years 
afterwards  Menelaus,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
[Simon],  who  was  commissioned  by  Jason  to 
carry  to  Antiochus  the  price  of  his  office,  sup- 
planted Jason  by  offering  the  king  a larger  bribe, 
and  was  himself  appointed  high  priest,  while  Jason 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
(2  Macc.  iv.  23-26).  From  these  circumstances 
and  from  the  marked  honour  with  which  Antiochus 
was  received  at  Jerusalem  very  early  in  his  reign 
(c.  B.C.  173;  2 Macc.  iv.  22),  it  appears  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  regaining  the  border  provinces 
which  nad  been  given  as  the  dower  of  his  sister 
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Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epiphanes.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  still  further,  and  he  undertook  four  cam- 
paigns against  Egypt,  B.C.  171,  170,  169,  168, 
with  greater  success  than  had  attended  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country 
was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans (Dan.  xi.  24;  1 Macc.  i.  16  ff. ; 2 Macc.  v. 
11  ff.).  The  course  of  Antiochus  was  everywhere 
marked  by  the  same  wild  prodigality  as  had  sig- 
nalised his  occupation  of  the  throne  (Dan.  1.  c.). 
The  consequent  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  the 
armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high  priests  whom  he 
had  appointed,  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
Egyptian  campaign  (b.C.  170),  which  he  had  pro- 
bably planned  in  conjunction  with  Ptol.  Philometor, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  his  power  (Dan.  xi.  26). 
The  Temple  was  plundered,  a terrible  massacre 
took  place,  and  a Phrygian  governor  was  left  with 
Menelaus  in  charge  of  the  city  (2  Macc.  v. 
1-22;  1 Macc.  i.  20-28).  Two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  close  of  the  fourth  Egyptian 
expedition  (Polyb.  xxix.  1,  11;  App.  Syr. 
66  ; cf.  Dan.  xi.  29,  30),  Antiochus  detached 
a force  under  Apollonius  to  occupy  Jerusalem 
and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  enemies 
of  the  Jews  (1  Macc.  iv.  61 ; v.  3 ff‘. ; Dan. 

41).  The  decrees  then  followed  which 
have  rendered  liis  name  infamous.  The  Temple 
was  desecrated,  and  the  observance  of  the  law 
was  forbidden.  “ On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Cisleu 
[the  Syrians]  set  up  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation (i.  e.  an  idol  altar : v.  59)  on  the  altar  ” 
(1  Macc.  i . 54).  Ten  days  afterwards  an 
offering  was  made  upon  it  to  Jupiter  Olympius. 
At  Jerusalem  all  opposition  appears  to  have  ceased ; 
but  Mattathias  and  his  sons  organised  a resistance 
(“  holpen  with  a little  help,”  Dan.  xi.  34),  which 
preserved  inviolate  the  name  and  faith  of  Israel. 
Meanwhile  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  to  the  East, 
towards  Parthia  (Tac.  Hist.x.  8)  and  Armenia  (App. 
Syr.  45;  Diod.  ap.  Muller,  Fragm.  ii.  p.  10 ; Dan. 

xi.  40).  Hearing  not  long  afterwards  of  the  riches  of 
a temple  of  Nanaea  (“  the  desire  of  women,”  Dan.  xi. 
37)  in  Elymais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  he 
resolved  to  plunder  it.  The  attempt  was  defeated ; 
and  though  he  did  not  fall  like  his  father  in  the  act 
of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened  his  death.  He  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Tabae  in  Persia, 
where  he  died  B.C.  164,  the  victim  of  superstition, 
terror,  and  remorse  (Polyb.  xxxi.  2 ; Joseph.  Ant. 

xii.  8,1  ff.),  having  first  heard  of  the  successes  of  the 
Maccabees  in  restoring  the  temple- worship  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Macc.  vi.  1-16  ; cf.  2 Macc.  i.  7-17?). 
“ He  came  to  his  end  and  there  was  none  to  help 
him”  (Dan.  xi.  45).  Cf.  App.  Syr.  45;  Liv.  xli, 
24-5,  xlii.  6,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  11-13;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  5,  8. 

The  reign  of  Antiochus,  thus  shortly  traced,  was 
the  last  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Je^vs  before 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  prominence  wluch  is 
given  to  it  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fitly  accords  with 
its  typical  and  representative  character  (Dan.  vii. 
8,  25,  viii.  11  ft'.).  The  conquest  of  Alexander 
had  introduced  the  forces  of  Greek  thought  and  life 
into  the  Jewish  nation,  which  was  already  prepared 
for  their  operation  [Alexander].  For  more  than 
a century  and  a half  these  forces  had  acted  power- 
fully both  upon  the  faith  and  upon  the  habits  of  the 
people ; and  the  time  was  come  when  an  outward 
struggle  alone  could  decide  whether  Judaism  was 
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to  be  merged  in  a rationalised  Paganism,  or  £o  rise 
not  only  victorious  from  the  conflict,  but  more  vigor- 
ous and  more  pure.  There  were  many  symptoms 
which  betokened  the  approaching  struggle.  The 
position  which  Judaea  occupied  on  the  borders  of 
the  conflicting  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  exposed 
equally  to  the  open  miseries  of  war  and  the  treach- 
erous favours  of  rival  sovereigns,  rendered  its  na- 
tional condition  precarious  from  the  first,  though 
these  very  circumstances  were  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  freedom.  The  terrible  crimes  by  which 
the  wars  of  “ the  North  and  South  ” were  stained, 
must  have  alienated  the  mind  of  every  faithful  J ew 
from  his  Grecian  lords,  even  if  persecution  had  not 
been  superadded  from  Egypt  first  and  then  from 
Syria.  Politically  nothing  was  left  for  the  people 
in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  but  independence,  or  the 
abandonment  of  every  prophetic  hope.  Nor  was 
their  social  position  less  perilous.  The  influence  of 
Greek  literature,  of  foreign  travel,  of  extended 
commerce,  had  made  itself  felt  in  daily  life.  At 
Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
desired  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the  Greeks  ; and  a 
Jewish  embassy  attended  the  games  of  Hercules  at 
Tyre  (2  Macc.  iv.  9-20).  Even  their  religious 
feelings  were  yielding ; and  before  the  rising  of  the 
Maccabees  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  execution 
of  the  king’s  decrees.  Upon  the  first  attempt  of 
Jason  the  “ priests  had  no  courage  to  serve  at  the 
altar”  (2  Macc.  iv.  14;  cf.  1 Macc.  i.  43);  and 
this  not  so  much  from  wilful  apostacy,  as  from  a 
disregard  to  the  vital  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
flict. Thus  it  was  necessary  that  the  final  issues 
of  a false  Hellenism  should  be  openly  seen  that  it 
might  be  discarded  for  ever  by  those  who  cherished 
the  ancient  faith  of  Israel. 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes. 
Head  of  King,  to  right. 


mg  a Victory.  In  field  monogram. 

The  conduct  of  Antiochus  was  in  every  way 
suited  to  accomplish  this  end;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  passionate  impulse  rather 
than  of  any  deep-laid  scheme  to  extirpate  a strange 
creed.  At  first  he  imitated  the  liberal  policy  of 
his  predecessors;  and  the  occasion  for  his  attacks 
was  furnished  by  the  Jews  themselves.  Even  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  finally  actuated  were 
personal,  or  at  most  only  political.  Able,  ener- 
getic (Polyb.  xxvii.  17)  and  liberal  to  profusion, 
Antiochus  was  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plans.  He  had  learnt  at  Rome  to 
court  power  and  to  dread  it.  He  gained  an  empire, 
and  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  a hostage. 
Regardless  himself  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers  (Dan. 
xi.  37),  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  power 
of  religion  in  others ; and  like  Nero  in  later  times, 
he  became  a type  of  the  enemy  of  God,  not  as  the 
Roman  emperor  by  the  perpetration  of  unnatural 
crimes,  but  by  the  disregard  of  every  higher  feel- 
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ing.  “He  magnified  himself  above  all.”  The  real 
deity  whom  he  recognised  was  the  Roman  war-god ; 
and  fortresses  were  his  most  sacred  temples  ('Dan. 
xi.  38  ff. ; Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  340). 
Confronted  with  such  a persecutor  the  Jew  realised 
the  spiritual  power  of  his  faith.  The  evils  of  hea- 
thendom were  seen  concentrated  in  a personal  shape. 
The  outward  forms  of  worship  became  invested 
with  something  of  a sacramental  dignity.  Common 
life  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  heroic  devotion. 
An  independent  nation  asserted  the  integrity  of  its 
hopes  in  the  face  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Rome. 

[B.  F.  W.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  V.  EU'PATOR  (Y.bir^p, 

of  noble  descenf),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  IV. 
B.c.  164,  while  still  a child,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Lysias  (App.  Syr.  46  ; 1 Macc.  iii.  32,  f.,  vi.  17), 
though  Antiochus  had  assigned  this  office  to  Philip 
his  own  foster-brother  on  his  death-bed  (1  Macc. 
vi.  14  f.  55;  2 Macc.  ix.  29).  Shortly  after  his 
accession  he  marched  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  army,  accompanied  by  Lysias,  to  relieve 
the  Syrian  garrison,  which  was  hard  pressed  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  vi.  19  ff.).  He  re- 
pulsed Judas  at  Bethzacharia,  and  took  Bethsura 
(Bethzur)  after  a vigorous  resistance  (1  Macc.  vi. 
31-50).  But  when  the  Jewish  force  in  the  temple 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded  the 
king  to  conclude  a hasty  peace  that  he  might  ad- 
vance to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  from  Persia 
and  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  (1  Macc.  vi. 
51  ff. ; Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5 f.).  Philip  was 
speedily  overpowered  (Joseph.  1.  c.) ; but  in  the 
next  year  (b.c.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell 
j into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Se- 
| leucus  Philopator,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
himself  suffered  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1 
Macc.  vii.  2-4 ; 2 Macc.  xiv.  1,  2 ; Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  10, 1.  Polyb.  xxxi.  19).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  YI.  (’AAe'lavS pos  AAe^av- 
Spov  rov  v6dov , App.  Syr.  68 ; surnamed  &eos, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7, 1 ; and  eVu^anrjs  A iowgos 
on  coins),  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas  and 
Cleopatra  (App.  Syr.  1.  c.).  After  his  father’s 
death  (146  B.C.)  he  remained  in  Arabia ; but 
though  still  a child  (ir aidlov,  App.  1.  c.,  tt aiSa- 
piov  ve&repov,  1 Macc.  xi.  54),  he  was  soon 
Rev. : BA2IAEfi2  ANTIoXoY  afterwards  brought  forward  (c.  145  B.C.)  as 
claimant  to  the  throne  of  Syria  against 


Demetrius  Nicator  by  Tryphon  or  Diodotus 
(1  Macc.  xi.  39;  App.  Syr.  68;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
668  ; xvi.  p.  752),  who  had  been  an  officer  of  his 
father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining  Antioch 
(1  Macc.  xi.  56);  and  afterwards  the  greater  part 
of  Syria  submitted  to  the  young  Antiochus.  Jo- 
nathan, who  was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high 
priesthood  (1  Macc.  xi.  57)  and  invested  with  the 
government  of  Judaea,  contributed  greatly  to  his 
success  [" Alexander  Balas],  occupying  Ascalon 
and  Gaza,  and  reducing  the  country  as  far  as 
Damascus  (1  Macc.  xi.  60-2).  He  afterwards  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Demetrius  at  Hazor  (1  Macc. 

xi.  67)  near  Cadesh  (v.  73);  and  repulsed  a second 
attempt  which  he  made  to  regain  Palestine  (1  Macc. 

xii.  24  ff.).  Tryphon  having  now  gained  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  name  of  Antiochus,  no  longer 
concealed  his  design  of  usurping  the  crown.  As  a 
first  step  he  took  Jonathan  by  treachery  and  put 
him  to  death,  B.c.  143  (1  Macc.  xii.  40  ff.) ; and 
afterwards  murdered  the  young  king,  and  ascended 
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the  throne  (1  Macc.  xiii.  31  ; Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
5,  6;  App.  Syr.  68.  Livy  (Epit.  55)  says  incor- 
rectly decern  annos  admodum  habens  . . . Diod.  ap. 
Muller,  Fragm.  ii.  19.  Just,  xxxvi.  1).  [B.F.W.] 
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nate  circumstance  that  the  old  Semitic  name  of  the 
place  has  lingered  among  the  present  Arabic  popu- 
lation, and  partly  to  a journey  specially  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  night  march  of  the  soldiers  who  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea 
(Acts  xxiii.  31).  Dr.  Robinson  was  of 
opinion,  when  he  published  his  first  edi- 
tion, that  the  road  which  the  soldiers  took 
on  this  occasion  led  from  Jerusalem  to 
Caesarea  by  the  pass  of  Beth-Horon,  and 
by  Lydda,  or  Diospolis.  This  is  the  route 
which  was  followed  by  Cestius  G alius, 
as  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  ii.  19, 
§1) ; and  it  appears  to  be  identical  with 
that  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  ac- 
cording to  which  Antipatris  is  42  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  and  26  from  Caesarea. 

Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  VI.  Even  on  this  supposition  it  WOllld  have 

Obv.:  Head  of  King,  radiate,  to  right.  Rev.  : BA2IAE122  ANTIoXoY  befn  <luite  P0SSible  fo1'  tr?°PS  Jel’U; 

En[I$ANo]Y2  AIoNYSoY. 


©HP  C169  Air.  Seleucid). 

ANTI'OCHUS  VII.  SIDE'TES  (2i5W, 

of  Side,  in  Pamphylia:  not  from  a hunter: 

Plut.  Apophth.  p.  34 ; called  also  Eu(rej8fjs,  the 
pious,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  2 ; Euseb.  Chron.  Arm. 
i.  349),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  second  son  of  Deme- 
trius I.  When  his  brother,  Demetrius  Nicator,  was 
taken  prisoner  (c.  141  B.C.)  by  Mithridates  I. 
(Arsaces  VI.,  1 Macc.  xiv.  1)  king  of  Parthia,  he 
married  his  wife  Cleopatra  (App.  Syr.  68 ; Just, 
xxxvi.  1),  and  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
137  B.G.),  having  expelled  the  usurper  Tryphon 
1 Macc.  xv.  1 ff. ; Strab.  xiv.  p.  668).  At  first 
he  made  a very  advantageous  treaty  with  Simon, 
who  was  now  “high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,” 
but  when  he  grew  independent  of  his  help,  he  with- 
drew the  concessions  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  (1  Macc.  xv. 
26  ff. ; Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  3).  As  Simon  was  un- 
willing to  yield  to  his  demands,  he  sent  a force 
under  Cendebaeus  against  him,  who  occupied  a for- 
tified position  at  Cedron  (?  1 Macc.  xv.  41),  near 
Azotus,  and  harassed  the  surrounding  country. 
After  the  defeat  of  Cendebaeus  by  the  sons  of  Simon 
and  the  destruction  of  his  works  (1  Macc.  xvi.  1-10), 
Antiochus,  who  had  returned  from  the  pursuit  of 
Tryphon,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Judaea  in 
person.  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  according 
to  Josephus  granted  honourable  terms  to  John  Hyr- 
canus  (b.C.  133),  who  had  made  a vigorous  resist- 
ance (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8 ; yet  comp.  Porphyr.  ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  349,  muros  urbis  demolitur 
atque  electissimos  eorum  trucidat ).  Antiochus 

next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Parthians,  and 
Hyrcanus  accompanied  him  in  the  campaign.  But 
after  some  successes,  he  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Phraortes  II.  (Arsaces  VII.),  and  fell  in  the  battle 
c.  B.C.  127-6  (Joseph.  1.  c. ; Just,  xxxvi. ; xxxviii. 
10 ; App.  Syr.  68,  e/creu'e v eavTSv.  For  the  year 
of  his  death  cf.  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Schrift.  i.  251.  f. ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  332,  ff.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

AN'TIPAS.  [Herod.] 

ANTIP'ATER  (’  Avrlirarpos ; Antipater),  son 
of  Jason,  ambassador  from  the  Jews  to  the  Lacede- 
monians (1  Macc.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

ANTIPAT'RIS  (fAvTiTrarpis).  Our  means  of 
identifying  this  town  are  due,  partly  to  the  fortu 


in  field,  tpy$  (Tryphon),  and  date  salem  on  the  evening  of  one  day,  to  reach 
Caesarea  on  the  next,  and  to  start  thence, 
after  a rest,  to  return  to  (it  is  not  said  that 
they  arrived  at)  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem  before 
nightfall.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed 
by  Dr.  Smith’s  discovery  of  a much  shorter  road, 
leading  by  Gophna  direct  to  Antipatris.  On  this 
route  he  met  the  Roman  pavement  again  and  again, 
and  indeed  says  “ he  does  not  remember  observing 
anywhere  before  so  extensive  remains  of  a Roman 
road.”  (See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  478-498  ; 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  ii.  pp.  330-334, 
2nd  ed.) 

It  may  be  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  spot  where 
the  ancient  city  stood,  but  the  Arabic  name,  Kefr- 
Saba,  determines  the  general  situation.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  old  name  was  Capharsaba  (K acpap- 
crdfia  or  Xafiap^afia),  and  that  Herod,  when  he  re- 
built the  city,  changed  it  to  Antipatris,  in  honour 
of  his  father  Antipater  {Ant.  xiii.  15,  §1,  xvi.  5, 
§2  ; B.  J.  i.  21,  §9).  The  position  of  Kefr-Saba 
is  in  sufficient  harmony  with  what  the  Jewish  his- 
torian says  of  the  position  of  Antipatris,  which  he 
describes  as  a well- watered  and  well- wooded  plain, 
near  a hilly  ridge,  and  with  his  notices  of  a trench 
dug  from  thence  for  military  purposes  to  the  sea 
near  Joppa,  by  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes  (Ant. 
xiii.  15,  §1  ; B.  J.  i.  4,  §7).  At  a later  period  he 
mentions  the  place  again  in  connexion  with  a military 
movement  of  Vespasian  from  Caesarea  towards  Jeru- 
salem (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1).  No  remains  of  ancient 
Antipatris  have  been  found ; but  the  ground  has 
not  been  fully  explored.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ANTO'NIA,  a fortress,  built  by  Herod  on  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  Baris,  on  the  N.W.  of  the 
Temple,  and  so  named  by  him  after  his  friend  An- 
tonius.  [Jerusalem.]  The  word  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Bible. 

ANTOTHr  JAH  ( HJlYn  )V ; ’AvaOciO  Kal  ’ I aOiy; 

Anathothia),  name  of  a man  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

A'NUB  (2-13y  ; ’Ez/wjS ; Anob) , name  of  a man 
(1  Chr.  iv.  8).  " 

A'NUS  (’Avviovd ; Banaeus),  a Levite  (1  Esd. 
ix.  48).  [Bani.] 

AP'AME  C A-n-ajj-r] ; Apeme),  concubine  of  Da- 
rius (1  Esd.  iv.  29). 

APE  (P|ip),  Koph.  An  animal  of  the  monkey 
tribe  mentioned  in  1 K.  x.  22,  and  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  2 Chr.  ix.  21,  among  the  rnevchandies 
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brought  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  once  in 
every  three  years.  The  LXX.  render  the  word  by 
irt9r)Kos,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Simia. 
The  Greeks  have  the  word  icrjfios,  or  kt\-kos,  for  a 
long-tailed  species  of  monkey  (Arist.  H.  A.  ii.  8, 9), 
and  Pliny  (viii.  19,  s.  28)  uses  cephus.  Both  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  received  the  word  with  the  animal  from 
India,  for  the  ape,  both  in  Sansc.  and  Malabar,  is  called 
Kapi  = swift,  active.  Hence  also  the  Germ.  Affe, 
the  Anglosaxon  Apa,  and  the  Engl.  Ape,  the  initial 
guttural  being  dropped,  just  as  the  Latins  got  Ainare 
from  the  Sansc.  Kam.  (See  Bopp.  Sansc.  Gloss. 
p.  65.)  The  Cephs  of  Aethiopia  are  described  and 
figured  in  I.  Ludolfi  Historia  Aethiopica , i.  10, 
§52-64.  They  are  represented  as  tailless  animals, 
climbing  rocks,  eating  worms  and  ants,  and  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  attack  of  lions  by  casting 
sand  into  their  eyes.  In  a mosaic  pavement  found 
at  Praeneste,  and  figured  in  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  423, 
an  ape  or  monkey  is  represented,  having  inscribed 
near  it  the  word  KHIIIEN.  [W.  D.] 

APEL'LES  (’AireAArjs),  a Christian  saluted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  10,  and  honoured  by 
the  designation  S6ki/xos  iv  Xp terry.  Origen  (in 
loc.')  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  identical  with 
Apollos ; but  there  seems  no  ground  for  supposing  it, 
and  we  learn  from  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5,  100)  that 
Apella  was  a common  name  among  the  Jews.  Tra- 
dition makes  him  bishop  of  Smyrna,  or  Heraclea 
(Fabric.  Lux  Evangel,  p.  116).  [H.  A.] 

APHAR'SATHCHITES,  APHAR'SITES, 
APHAR'SACITES (fiWnp*1BN, 

JODp'lBX  ; ’ Aepaperadaxaiot,’ Aepaperaxaiot,’ A<pap- 
eraiot ; Apharsathachaei,  Arphasachaei),  the  names 
of  certain  tribes,  colonies  from  which  had  settled 
in  Samaria  under  the  Assyrian  leader  Asnapper 
(Ezr.  iv.  9,  v.  6).  The  first  and  last  are  re- 
garded as  the  same.  Whence  these  tribes  came 
is  entirely  a matter  of  conjecture : the  initial  K 
is  regarded  as  prosthetic : if  this  be  rejected,  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  two  first  names  bears  some  re- 
semblance (a  very  distant  one,  it  must  be  allowed) 
to  Paraetacae,  or  Paraetaceni,  significant  of  moun- 
taineers, applied  principally  to  a tribe  living  on 
the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia ; while  the  second 
has  been  referred  to  the  Parrhasii,  and  by  Gesenius, 
to  the  Persae,  to  which  it  certainly  bears  a much 
greater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged  form  of  the 
latter  name  found  in  Dan.  vi.  29  (fcOD*)B).  The  pre- 
sence of  the  proper  name  of  the  Persians  in  Ezr.  i. 
1,  iv.  3,  must  throw  some  doubt  upon  Gesenius’ 
conjecture;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  the  local 
name  of  the  tribe  may  have  undergone  alteration, 
while  the  official  and  general  name  was  correctly 
given.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ATHEK  (pBK,  from  a root  signifying  tenacity 
or  firmness,  Ges. ; ’A (pile),  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Palestine. 

1.  A royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  the  king  of 
which  was  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  As 
this  is  named  with  Tappuah  and  other  places  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  it  is  very  probably  the  same 
is  the  Aphekah  of  Josh.  xv.  53. 

2.  A city,  apparently  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30),  from  which  the  Canaanites 
A-ere  not  ejected  (Judg.  i.  31 ; though  here  it  is 
Aphik,  P'BN).  This  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
me  Aphek  (Josh.  xiii.  4),  on  the  extreme  north 
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“ border  of  the  Amorites,”  and  apparently  beyond 
Sidon,  and  which  is  identified  by  Gesenius  (Thes. 
140  a)  with  the  Aphaca  of  classical  times,  famous 
for  its  temple  of  Venus,  and  now  Afka  (Rob.  iii. 
606 ; Porter,  ii.  295-6).  Afka,  however,  lies  be- 
yond the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  on  the  north-western 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  consequently  much 
further  up  than  the  other  towns  of  Asher  which 
have  been  identified.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
hardly  more  to  the  north  of  the  known  limits  of 
the  tribe,  than  Kadesh  and  other  places  named  as 
in  Judah  were  to  the  south ; and  Aphek  may,  like 
many  other  sanctuaries,  have  had  a reputation  at 
a very  early  date,  sufficient  in  the  days  of  Joshua 
to  cause  its  mention  in  company  with  the  other 
northern  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad. 

3.  (With  the  article,  pBNH),  a place  at  which  the 
Philistines  encamped,  while  the  Israelites  pitched  in 
Eben-ezer,  before  the  fatal  battle  in  which  the  sons 
of  Eli  were  killed  and  the  ark  taken  (1  Sam.  iv.  1). 
This  would  be  somewhere  to  the  N.W.  of,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from,  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the  Phi- 
listines, before  an  encounter  not  less  disastrous  than 
that  just  named, — the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  By  comparison  with  ver.  11,  it 
seems  as  if  this  Aphek  were  not  necessarily  near 
Shunem,  though  on  the  road  thither  from  the  Phi- 
listine district.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  the 
same  place  as  the  preceding ; and  if  so,  the  Phi- 
listines were  marching  to  Jezreel  by  the  present  road 
along  the  “ backbone  ” of  the  country. 

5.  A city  on  the  military  road  from  Syria  to 

Israel  (1  K.  xx.  26).  It  was  walled  (30),  and  was 
apparently  a common  spot  for  engagements  with 
Syria  (2  K.  xiii.  17 ; with  the  article).  The  use 
of  the  word  WBH  (A.  V.  « the  plain”)  in  1 K. 
xx.  25,  fixes  the  situation  of  A.  to  have  been  in  the 
level  down-country  east  of  the  Jordan  [Mishor]  ; 
and  there,  accordingly,  it  is  now  found  in  Fik,  at 
the  head  of  the  Wady  Fik,  6 miles  east  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  the  great  road  between  Damascus,  Na- 
bulus,  and  Jerusalem,  still  passing  (Kiepert’s  map, 
1857),  with  all  the  permanence  of  the  East, 
through  the  village,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  inns  that  it  contains  (Burckh.  280).  By 
Josephus  (viii.  14,  §4)  the  name  is  given  as  ’A^e/cdt. 
Eusebius  (Onom.  ’A <pena)  says  that  in  his  time 
there  was,  beyond  Jordan,  a kw/jl y pey&A y (Jer. 
castellum  grande)  called  Apheca  by  (irepl)  Hippes 
(Jer.  Hippus) ; but  he  apparently  confounds  it 
with  (1).  . Hippos  was  one  of  the  towns  which 
formed  the  Decapolis.  Fik,  or  Feik,  has  been 
visited  by  Burckhardt,  Seetzen,  and  others  (Ritter, 
Pal.  348-353),  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  places 
bearing  this  name  that  has  been  identified  with 
certainty.  [G.] 

APHE'KAH  (HpCK ; Qaicovd ; Apheca),  a 
city  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  53), 
probably  the  same  as  Aphek  (1). 

APHE'REMA  (’Aepalpepa  ; ’Aepepet/utd,  Jos.), 
one  of  the  three  “ governments  ” (viptovs)  added  to 
Judaea  from  Samaria  (and  Galilee,  x.  30)  by  De- 
metrius Soter,  and  confirmed  by  Nicanor  (1  Macc. 
xi.  34)  (see  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §9,  and  Reland,  178). 
The  word  is  omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  Ephraim  (Ophrah,  Taiyibeh). 

APHER  RA  (’A (fupeppd ; Eura),  one  of  the 
“ servants  of  Solomon  ” (1  Esd.  v.  34). 
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APHI'AH  (n'QK  ; ’A <p4K  ; Aphid),  name  of 
one  of  the  forefathers  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

A'PHIK  (p'BN;  Aphec),  a city  of  Asher 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out 
(Judg.  i.  31).  Probably  the  same  place  as 
Aphek  (2). 

APH'RAH,  the  house  of  (rnSlA  Wl),  a place 
mentioned  in  Mic.  i.  10,  and  supposed  by  some 
(Winer,  172)  to  be  identical  with  Ophrah.  But 
this  can  hardly  be,  inasmuch  as  all  the  towns  named 
in  the  context  are  in  the  low  country  to  the  west  of 
Judah,  while  Ophrah  would  appear  to  lie  E.  of1 
Bethel  [Ophrah].  The  LXX.  translate  the  word 
oiKOv  Kara  yeAurcc.  ["^'1 

APH'SBS  ’ Afpearj  • Aphses),  chief  of 

the' 18th  of  the  24  courses  in  the  service  of  the 
temple  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

APOC'ALYPSE.  [Revelation.] 
APOC'RYPHA  (BijSAta 5 A7r J/c pu^>a) . The  col- 
lection of  Books  to  which  this  term  is  popularly 
applied  includes  the  following.  The  order  given  is 
that  in  which  they  stand  in  the  English  version. 

I.  1 Esdras. 

II.  2 Esdras. 

III.  Tobit. 

IV.  Judith. 

V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
in  the  Chaldee. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  or 
Ecclesiasticus. 

VIII.  Baruch. 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 

X.  The  History  of  Susanna. 

XI.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon. 

XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 

XIII.  1 Maccabees. 

XIV.  2 Maccabees. 

The  separate  books  of  this  collection  are  treated 
of  in  distinct  Articles.  Their  relation  to  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  discussed 
under  Canon.  In  the  present  article  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider : — I.  The  meaning  and  history  of 
the  word.  II.  The  history  and  character  of  the  collec- 
tion as  a whole  in  its  relation  to  Jewish  literature. 

I.  The  primary  meaning  of  an rSupvtpos,  “ hidden, 
secret  ” (in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Hellenistic  as 
well  as  classical  Greek,  cf.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  19 ; Luke 
viii.  17  ; Col.  ii.  13),  seems,  towards  the  close  of 
the  2nd  century,  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
signification  “ spurious,”  and  ultimately  to  have 
settled  down  into  the  latter.  Tertullian  (de  Anim. 
c.  2)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  19,  69, 
iii.  4,  29)  apply  it  to  the  forged  or  spurious  books 
which  the  heretics  of  their  time  circulated  as  au- 
thoritative. The  first  passage  referred  to  from  the 
Stromata  however  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
the  transition  stage  of  the  words.  The  followers  of 
Prodicus,  a Gnostic  teacher,  are  said  there  to  boast 
that  they  have  fU'ifiAovs  anr OKpvcpovs  of  Zoroaster.  In 
Athanasius  (Ep.  Fest.  vol.  ii.  p.  38;  Synopsis 
Sac.  Scrip,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Colon.  1686),  Au- 
gustine (c.  Faust,  xi.  2,  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23),  Je- 
rome (Ep.  ad  Lcetam,  and  Frol.  Gal.')  the  word  is 
used  uniformly  with  the  bad  meaning  which  had 
become  attached  to  it.  The  writers  of  that  period 
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however  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  clearly  hov:  the 
word  had  acquired  this  secondary  sense ; and  hence 
we  find  conjectural  explanations  of  its  etymology. 
The  remark  of  Athanasius  ( Synops . S.  Scr.  1.  c.) 
that  such  books  are  cnroKpvtyrjs  yciAAov  avayvoo- 
<reo>s  &£ta  is  probably  meant  rather  as  a play  upon 
the  word  than  as  giving  its  derivation.  Augustine 
is  more  explicit : “ Apocryphae  nuncupantur  eo  quod 
earum  occulta  origo  non  claruit  patribus  ” (de  Civ. 
Dei,  l.  c.).  “ Apocryphi  non  quod  habendi  sunt 

in  aliqua  auctoritate  secrete  sed  quia  nulla  testifica- 
tionis  luce  declarati,  de  nescio  quo  secreto,  nescio 
quorum  praesumtione  prolati  sunt”  (c.  Faust. 
1.  c.).  Later  conjectures  are  (1),  that  given  by 
the  translation  of  the  English  Bible  (ed.  1539, 
Pref.  to  Apocr.),  “ because  they  were  wont  to  be 
read  not  openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in 
secret  and  apart;”  (2)  one,  resting  on  a misappre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  a passage  in  Epiphanius 
(de  Mens,  ac  Fond.  c.  4)  that  the  books  in  question 
were  so  called  because,  not  being  in  the  Jewish 
canon,  they  were  excluded  an rb  rrjs  Kpvnrrrjs  from 
the  ark  in  which  the  true  Scriptures  were  pre- 
served; (3)  that  the  word  anroKpvcpa  answers  to 

the  Heb.  D'T-’O},  Iibri  absconditi,  by  which  tie 

later  Jews  designated  those  books  which,  as  of 
doubtful  authority  or  not  tending  to  edification,  were 
not  read  publicly  in  the  synagogues ; (4)  that  it 
originates  in  the  uponra  or  secret  books  of  the 
Greek  mysteries.  Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  (1)  is,  as  regards  some  of  the  books  now 
bearing  the  name,  at  variance  with  fact;  that 
(2),  as  has  been  said,  rests  on  a mistake ; that  (3) 
wants  the  support  of  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
anr6Kpv<pa  as  the  translation  for  the  Hebrew  word, 
and  that  (4),  though  it  approximates  to  what  is 
probably  the  true  history  of  the  word,  is  so  far  only 
a conjecture.  The  data  for  explaining  the  transi- 
tion from  the  neutral  to  the  bad  meaning,  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  quotations  already  given, 
and  in  the  facts  connected  with  the  books  to  which 
the  epithet  was  in  the  first  instance  applied.  The 
language  of  Clement  implies  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether disclaimed  by  those  of  whose  books  he  uses 
it.  That  of  Athanasius  is  in  the  tone  of  a man 
who  is  convicting  his  opponents  out  of  their  own 
mouth.  Augustine  implicitly  admits  that  a “ se- 
creta  auctoritas  ” had  been  claimed  for  the  writings 
to  which  he  ascribes  merely  an  “ occulta  origo.” 
All  these  facts  harmonise  with  the  belief  that  the 
use  .of  the  word  as  applied  to  special  books  originated 
in  the  claim  common  to  nearly  all  the  sects  that 
participated  in  the  Gnostic  character,  to  a secret 
esoteric  knowledge  deposited  in  books,  which  were 
made  known  only  to  the  initiated.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  there  is  a reference  in  Col.  ii.  13,  to 
the  pretensions  of  such  teachers.  The  books  of  our 
own  Apocrypha  bear  witness  both  to  the  feeling 
and  the  way  in  which  it  worked.  The  inspiration 
of  the  Pseudo-Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  40-47)  leads 
him  to  dictate  204  books,  of  which  the  70  last  are 
to  be  “ delivered  only  to  such  as  are  wise  among  the 
people.”  Assuming  the  var.  lect.  of  94  in  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopian  versions  to  be  the  true  read- 
ing, this  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  secret  books, 
in  which  was  the  “spring  of  understanding,  the 
fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream  of  knowledge,” 
were  set  up  as  of  higher  value  than  the  twenty-four 
books  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish  canon,  which 
were  for  “ the  worthy  and  unworthy  alike.”  It 
was  almost  a matter  of  course  that  these  secret 
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books  should  be  pseudonymous,  ascribed  to  the 
great  names  in  Jewish  or  heathen  history  that  had 
become  associated  with  the  reputation  of  a myste- 
rious wisdom.  So  books  in  the  existing  Apocrypha 
bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  Ezra. 
Beyond  its  limits  the  creation  of  spurious  docu- 
ments took  a yet  bolder  range,  and  the  list  given  by 
Athanasius*  (Syn.  S.  Script.')  shows  at  once  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  mythical  literature  which 
was  palmed  off  upon  the  unwary  as  at  once  secret 
and  sacred. 

Those  whose  faith  rested  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  who  looked  to  the  0.  T. 
Scriptures  either  in  the  Hebrew,  or  the  LXX.  col- 
lection, were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  these  produc- 
tions were  destitute  of  all  authority.  They  applied 
in  scorn  what  had  been  used  as  a title  of  honour. 
The  secret  look  (libri  secretiores.  Orig.  Comm,  in 
Matt.  ed.  Lomm.  iv.  p.  237)  was  rejected  as  spu- 
rious. The  word  Apocryphal  was  degraded  to  the 
position  from  which  it  has  never  since  risen.  So 
far  as  books  like  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses  were  con- 
cerned, the  task  of  discrimination  was  comparatively 
easy,  but  it  became  more  difficult  when  the  ques- 
tion affected  the  books  which  were  found  in  the 
LXX.  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  Hellenistic  Jews ; but  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text  or  in  the  Canon  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  history  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  the  recep- 
tion of  particular  books,  belongs  rather  to  the 
subject  of  Canon  than  to  that  of  the  present  article, 
but  the  following  facts  may  be  stated  as  bearing  on 
the  application  of  the  word.  (1.)  The  teachers  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  Septuagint  or  versions  resting  on  the 
same  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  quote  freely  and 
reverently  from  all  the  books  which  were  incorpo- 
rated in  it.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Athanasius,  e.  g.,  we  find  citations  from  the  books 
of  the  present  Apocrypha,  as  “ Scripture,”  “divine 
Scripture,”  “ prophecy.”  They  are  very  far  from 
applying  the  term  a-nrdKpvcpos  to  these  writings.  If 
they  are  conscious  of  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  only  so  far 
as  to  lead  them  (cf.  Athan.  Synops.  S.  Scr.  1.  c .) 
to  place  the  former  in  the  list  of  ov  Kavovify/uLeva, 
avTiAeySfjieva,  books  which  were  of  more  use  for  the 
ethical  instruction  of  catechumens  than  for  the 
edification  of  mature  Christians.  Augustine  in 
like  manner  applies  the  word  “ Apocrypha  ” only 
to  the  spurious  books  with  false  titles  which  were 
in  circulation  among  heretics,  admitting  the  others, 
though  with  some  qualifications,  under  the  title  of 
Canonical  ( de  doctr.  Chr.  ii.  8).  (2.)  Wherever, 

on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  in  contact  with 
the  feelings  that  prevailed  among  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  there  the  influence  of  the  rigorous  limi- 
tation of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once  conspi- 
cuous. This  is  seen  in  its  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  Canon  in  the  list  given  by  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis  (Euseb.  IT.  E.  iv.  26),  and  obtained  by  him 
from  Palestine.  Of  its  effects  on  the  application  of 
the  word,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jerome  give  abundant  instances.  The  former 
( Catech . iv.  33)  gives  the  Canonical  list  of  the 


a The  books  enumerated  by  Athanasius,  besides 
writings  falsely  ascribed  to  authors  of  canonical  books, 
an  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  in- 
cluded others  which  have  the  names  of  Enoch,  of  the 
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22  books  of  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  and  rejects  the 
introduction  of  all  “ apocryphal  ” waitings.  The 
latter  in  his  Epistle  to  Loeta  warns  the  Christian 
mother  in  educating  her  daughter  against  “ omnia 
apocrypha.”  The  Prologus  Galeatus  shows  that 
he  did  not  shrink  from  including  under  that  title, 
the  books  which  formed  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
were  held  in  honour  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Latin 
Churches.  In  dealing  with  the  several  books  he 
discusses  each  on  its  own  merits,  admiring  some, 
speaking  unhesitatingly  of  the  “ dreams,”  “ fables  ” 
of  others.  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Jerome  influenced, 
though  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  old  spurious  heretical  writings,  the 
“ Apocrypha  ” of  Tertullian  and  Clement,  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  back  ground,  and  were  almost 
utterly  forgotten.  The  doubtful  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  used  publicly  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  quoted  frequently  with  reverence  as  Scrip- 
ture, sometimes  however  with  doubts  or  limitations 
as  to  the  authority  of  individual  books  according  to 
the  knowledge  or  critical  discernment  of  this  or  that 
writer  (cf.  Bp.  Cosins’s  Scholastic  History  of  the 
Canon).  During  this  period  the  term  by  which 
they  were  commonly  described  was  not  apocryphal 
but  “ ecclesiastical.”  So  they  had  been  described  by 
Rufinus  (Expos,  in  Symb.  Apost.  p.  26),  who 
practically  recognised  the  distinction  drawn  by  Je- 
rome, though  he  would  not  use  the  more  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  books  which  were  held  in  honour : 
“ libri  qui  non  canonici  sed  Ecclesiastici  a majoribus 
appellati  sunt  ”....“  quae  omnia  (the  contents 
of  these  books)  legi  quidem  in  Ecclesiis  voluerunt 
non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  con- 
firmandam.  Caeteras  vero  scripturas  apocryphas  no- 
minarunt  quas  in  Ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt:”  and 
this  offered  a mezzo  termine  between  the  language 
of  Jerome  and  that  of  Augustine,  and  as  such  found 
favour.  (4.)  It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  the 
Reformation  to  stamp  the  word  Apocrypha  with  its 
present  signification.  The  two  views  which  had 
hitherto  existed  together,  side  by  side,  concerning 
which  the  Church  had  pronounced  no  authoritative 
decision,  stood  out  in  sharper  contrast.  The  Council 
of  Trent  closed  the  question  which  had  been  left 
open,  and  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  liberty 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed — extending  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  so  as  to  include  all  the  hitherto  doubtful 
or  deutero-canonical  books,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh, 
the  evidence  against  which  seemed  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  (Sess.  IV.  de  Can.  Script.).  In  accordance 
with  this  decree,  the  editions  of  the  Yulgate  pub- 
lished by  authority  contained  the  books  which  the 
Council  had  pronounced  canonical,  as  standing  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  which  had  never  been 
questioned,  while  the  three  which  had  been  rejected 
were  printed  commonly  in  smaller  type  and  stood 
after  the  New  Testament.  The  Reformers  of  Ger- 
many and  England  on  the  other  hand,  influenced  in 
part  by  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the 
consequent  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  He- 
brew Canon,  and  subsequently  by  the  reaction 
against  this  stretch  of  authority,  maintained  the 
opinion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its  legitimate 
results.  The  principle  which  had  been  asserted  by 
Carlstadt  dogmatically  in  his  “ de  Canonicis  Scrip- 


Patriarchs,  of  Zechariah  the  father  of  the  Baptist, 
the  Prayer  of  Joseph,  the  testament  (SiaO^ia))  and 
assumption  of  Moses,  Abraham,  Eldad  and  Modad, 
and  Elijah. 
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turis  libellus”  (1520)  was  acted  on  by  Luther. 
He  spoke  of  individual  books  among  those  in  ques- 
tion with  a freedom  as  great  as  that  of  Jerome, 
judging  each  on  its  own  merits,  praising  Tobit  as  a 
“ pleasant  comedy,’  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  as 
a “ good  model  for  penitents,”  and  rejecting  the  two 
books  of  Esdras  as  containing  worthless  fables. 
The  example  of  collecting  the  doubtful  books  in  a 
separate  group  had  been  set  in  the  Strasburg  edi- 
tion of  the  Septuagint,  1526.  In  Luther’s  complete 
edition  of  the  German  Bible  accordingly  (1534) 
the  books  (Judith,  Wisdom,  Tobias,  Sirach,  1 and  2 
Maccabees,  Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel,  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasseh)  were  grouped  together  under 
the  general  title  of  “ Apocrypha,  i.  e.  Books  which 
are  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy  Scripture,  yet  are 
good  and  useful  to  be  read.”  In  the  history  of  the 
English  Church,  Wicliff  showed  himself  in  this  as 
in  other  points  the  forerunner  of  the  Reformation, 
and  applied  the  term  Apocrypha  to  all  but  the 
“ twenty-five  ” Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  judgment  of  Jerome  was  formally  as- 
serted in  the  sixth  Article.  The  disputed  books 
were  collected  and  described  in  the  same  way  in  the 
printed  English  Bible  of  1539  (Cranmer’s),  and 
since  then  there  has  been  no  fluctuation  as  to  the 
application  of  the  word.  The  books  to  which  the 
term  is  ascribed  are  in  popular  speech,  not  merely 
apocryphal,  but  the  Apocrypha. 

II.  Whatever  questions  may  be  at  issue  as  to  the 
authority  of  these  books,  they  have  in  any  case  an 
interest  of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them 
as  connected  with  the  literature,  and  therefore  with 
the  history,  of  the  Jews.  They  represent  the  period 
of  transition  and  decay  which  followed  on  the  return 
from  Babylon,  when  the  prophets  who  were  then 
the  teachers  of  the  people  had  passed  away  and  the 
age  of  scribes  succeeded.  Uncertain  as  may  be  the 
dates  of  individual  books,  few,  if  any,  can  be  thrown 
further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  3rd 
century  B.c.  The  latest,  the  2nd  Book  of  Esdras, 
is  probably  not  later  than  30  B.C.,  2 Esdr.  vii.  28 
being  a subsequent  interpolation.  The  alterations 
of  the  Jewish  character,  the  different  phases  which 
Judaism  presented  in  Palestine  and  Alexandria,  the 
good  and  the  evil  which  were  called  forth  by  contact 
with  idolatry  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  struggle  against 
it  in  Syria,  all  these  present  themselves  to  the  reader 
of  the  Apocrypha  with  greater  or  less  distinctness. 
In  the  midst  of  the  diversities  which  we  might  na- 
turally expect  to  find  in  books  written  by  different 
authors,  in  different  countries,  and  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time,  it  is  possible  to  discern  some  cha- 
racteristics which  belong  to  the  collection  as  a 
whole,  and  these  may  be  noticed  in  the  following 
order. 

(1.)  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  element. 
From  first  to  last  the  books  bear  testimony  to  the 
assertion  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i.  8),  that  the  hupi^s 
Siafiox'h  of  Prophets  had  been  broken  after  the  close 
of  the  0.  T.  canon.  No  one  speaks  because  the 
word  of  the  Lord  had  come  to  him.  Sometimes 
there  is  a direct  confession  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
had  departed  (1  Macc.  ix.  27),  or  the  utterance  of 
a hope  that  it  might  one  day  return  (ibid.  iv.  46, 
xiv.  41).  Sometimes  a teacher  asserts  in  words 
the  perpetuity  of  the  gift  (Wisd.  vii.  27),  and  shows 
in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  different  the  illumina- 
tion which  he  had  received  was  from  that  bestowed 
on  the  Prophets  of  the  Canonical  Books.  When  a 
writer  simulates  the  prophetic  character,  he  repeats 
with  slight  modifications  the  language  of  the  older 
von.  i. 
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prophets  as  in  Baruch,  or  makes  a meie  prediction 
the  text  of  a dissertation  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Je- 
remy, or  plays  arbitrarily  with  combinations  of 
dreams  and  symbols,  as  in  2 Esdras.  Strange  and 
perplexing  as  the  last  named  book  is,  whatever  there 
is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a mind  not  at 
ease  with  itself,  distracted  with  its  own  sufferings 
and  with  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  it  is 
accordingly  very  far  removed  from  the  utterance  of 
a man  who  speaks  as  a messenger  from  God. 

(2.)  Connected  with  this  is  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  power  which  had  shown  itself  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
Psalm,  and  is  probably  a translation  from  some 
liturgical  hymn ; but  with  this  exception  the  form 
of  poetry  is  altogether  absent.  So  far  as  the  writers 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  Greek  cultivation 
they  catch  the  taste  for  rhetorical  ornament  which 
characterized  the  literature  of  Alexandria.  Fictitious 
speeches  become  almost  indispensable  additions  to 
the  narrative  of  an  historian,  and  the  story  of  a 
martyr  is  not  complete  unless  (as  in  the  later  Acta 
Martyrum  of  Christian  traditions)  the  sufferer  de- 
claims in  set  terms  against  the  persecutors.  (Song 
of  the  Three  Child.,  3-22  ; 2 Mac.  vi.  vii.) 

(3.)  The  appearance,  as  part  of  the  current  lite- 
rature of  the  time,  of  works  of  fiction,  resting  or 
purporting  to  rest  on  an  historical  foundation.  It 
is  possible  that  this  development  of  the  national 
genius  may  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  the 
Captivity.  The  Jewish  exiles  brought  with  them 
the  reputation  of  excelling  in  minstrelsy,  and  were 
called  on  to  sing  the  “ songs  of  Zion  ” (Ps.  cxxxvii). 
The  trial  of  skill  between  the  three  young  men  in 
1 Esdr.  iii.  iv.  implies  a traditional  belief  that  those 
who  were  promoted  to  places  of  honour  under  the 
Persian  kings  were  conspicuous  for  gifts  of  a some- 
what similar  character.  The  transition  from  this 
to  the  practice  of  story-telling  was  with  the  Jews, 
as  afterwards  with  the  Arabs,  easy  and  natural 
enough.  The  period  of  the  captivity  with  its 
strange  adventures,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
scenes  connected  with  it,  offered  a wide  and  attractive 
field  to  the  imagination  of  such  narrators.  Some- 
times, as  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive  of  such 
stories  would  be  the  love  of  the  marvellous  ming- 
ling itself  with  the  feeling  of  scorn  with  which  the 
Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
Tobit  and  Susanna,  the  story  would  gain  popu- 
larity from  its  ethical  tendencies.  The  singular  va- 
riations in  the  text  of  the  foimer  book  indicate  at 
once  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  the  liberties 
taken  by  successive  editors.  In  the  narrative  of 
Judith,  again,  there  is  probably  something  more 
than  the  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  the 
past.  There  is  indeed  too  little  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  for  us  to  look  on  it  as  his- 
tory at  all,  and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  region  of 
historical  romance,  written  with  a political  motive. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  . old  Assyrian  enemies  of 
Israel  the  writer  is  covertly  attacking  the  Syrian 
invaders  against  whom  his  countrymen  were  con- 
tending, stirring  them  up  by  a story  of  imagined  or 
traditional  heroism  to  follow  the  example  of  Judith 
as  she  had  followed  that  of  Jael  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
Israels , vol.  iv.  p.  541).  The  development  of  this 
form  of  literature  is  of  course  compatible  with  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  but  it  is  true  of  it  at  all 
times,  and  was  especially  true  of  the  literature  of 
tiie  ancient  world,  that  it  belongs  rather  to  its  later 
and  feebler  period.  It  is  a special  sign  of  decay  in  ho- 
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nesty  and  discernment,  when  such  writings  are  passed 
off  and  accepted  as  belonging  to  actual  history. 

(4.)  The  free  exercise  of  the  imagination  within 
the  domain  of  history  led  to  the  growth  of  a purely 
legendary  literature.  The  full  development  of  this 
was  indeed  reserved  for  a yet  later  period.  The 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  occupy  a middle  place  be- 
tween those  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness  and  the  wild  extravagances 
of  the  Talmud.  As  it  is,  however,  we  find  in  them 
the  germs  of  some  of  the  fabulous  traditions  which 
were  influencing  the  minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Our  Lord’s  ministry,  and  have  since  in  some  in- 
stances incorporated  themselves  more  or  less  with 
the  popular  belief  of  Christendom.  So  in  2 Mac.  i. 
ii.  we  meet  with  the  statements  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Captivity  the  priests  had  concealed  the  sacred 
fire,  and  that  it  was  miraculously  renewed — that 
Jeremiah  had  gone,  accompanied  by  the  tabernacle 
and  the  ark,  “ to  the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed 
up  to  see  the  heritage  of  God,”  and  had  there  con- 
cealed them  in  a cave  together  with  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. The  apparition  of  the  Prophet  at  the  close 
of  the  same  book  (xv.  15),  as  giving  to  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  the  sword  with  which,  as  a “ gift  from 
God,”  he  was  to  “ wound  the  adversaries,”  shows 
how  prominent  a place  was  occupied  by  Jeremiah 
in  the  traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
pares us  to  understand  the  rumours  which  followed 
on  our  Lord’s  teaching  and  working  that  “ Jeremias 
oi'  one  of  the  prophets  ” had  appeared  again  (Matt, 
xvi.  14).  So  again  in  2 Esdr.  xiii.  40-47  we  find 
the  legend  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  which,  in  spite  of  direct  and  indirect  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side,  has  given  occasion  even  in 
our  own  time  to  so  many  wild  conjectures.  In  ch. 
xiv.  of  the  same  book  we  recognise  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  already)  the  tendency  to  set  a higher 
value  on  books  of  an  esoteric  knowledge  than  on 
those  in  the  Hebrew  Canon ; but  it  deserves  notice 
that  this  is  also  another  form  of  the  tradition  that 
Ezra  dictated  from  a supernaturally-inspired  me- 
mory the  Sacred  Books  which,  according  to  that 
tradition,  had  been  lost,  and  that  both  fables  are 
exaggerations  of  the  part  actually  taken  by  him 
and  by  “ the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  ” in  the 
work  of  collecting  and  arranging  them.  So  also  the 
rhetorical  narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  Wisd.  xvi.-xix. 
indicates  the  existence  of  a traditional,  half-legendary 
history  side  by  side  with  the  canonical.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  life  of  Moses  had  appeared 
with  many  different  embellishments.  The  form  in 
which  that  life  appears  in  Josephus ; the  facts 
mentioned  in  St.  Stephen’s  speech  and  not  found  in 
the  Pentateuch,  the  allusions  to  Jannes  and  Jambres 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8),  to  the  disputes  between  Michael 
and  the  devil  (Jude  9),  to  the  “ rock  that  fol- 
lowed” the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  all  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  this  semi- 
apocryphal  history. 

(5.)  As  the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
the  collection  as  a whole  and  of  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs,  there  is  the  tendency  to  pass  off 
supposititious  books  under  the  cover  of  illustrious 
names.  The  books  of  Esdras,  the  additions  to  Da- 
niel, the  letters  of  Baruch  and  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  are  obviously  of  this  character. 
It  is  difficult  perhaps  for  us  to  measure  in  each  in- 
stance the  degree  in  which  the  writers  of  such  books 
were  guilty  of  actual  frauds.  In  a book  like  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  for  example,  the  form  may 
have  been  adopted  as  a means  of  gaining  attention 
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by  which  no  one  was  likely  to  be  deceived,  and,  as 
such,  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate 
personation.  The  fiction  in  this  case  need  not  dimi- 
nish our  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  book  any 
more  than  it  would  destroy  the  authority  of  Eccle- 
siastes were  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  from  in- 
ternal or  other  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  a later 
age  than  that  of  Solomon.  The  habit,  however,  of 
writing  books  under  fictitious  names  is,  as  the  later 
Jewish  history  shows,  a very  dangerous  one.  The 
practice  becomes  almost  a trade.  Each  such  work 
creates  a new  demand,  to  be  met  in  its  turn  by  a 
fresh  supply,  and  thus  the  prevalence  of  an  Apo- 
cryphal literature  becomes  a sure  sign  of  want  ot 
truthfulness  on  one  side,  and  want  of  discernment 
on  the  other. 

(6.)  The  absence  of  honesty  and  of  the  power  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  shows  itself  in  a 
yet  more  serious  form  in  the  insertion  of  formal 
documents  purporting  to  be  authentic,  but  in  reality 
failing  altogether  to  establish  any  claim  to  that 
title.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  decree 
of  Artaxerxes  in  Esth.  xvi.  The  letters  with  which 
2 Mac.  opens  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  betray 
their  true  character  by  their  historical  inaccuracy. 
We  can  hardly  accept  as  genuine  the  letter  in  which 
the  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (1  Mac.  xii.  20, 21) 
writes  to  Onias  that  “ the  Lacedaemonians  and  Jews 
are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham.”  The  letters  in  2 Mac.  ix.  and  xi.,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  authentic  so  far  as  their  con- 
tents go,  but  the  recklessness  with  which  such  do- 
cuments are  inserted  as  embellishments  and  make- 
weights throws  doubt  in  a greater  or  less  degree  on 
all  of  them. 

(7.)  The  loss  of  the  simplicity  and  accuracy 
which  characterise  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is  shown 
also  in  the  errors  and  anachronisms  in  which  these 
books  abound.  Thus,  to  take  a few  of  the  most 
striking  instances,  Haman  is  made  a Macedonian, 
and  the  purpose  of  his  plot  is  to  transfer  the  king- 
dom from  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians  (Esth. 
xvi.  10)  ; two  contradictory  statements  are  given  in 
the  same  book  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mac.  i.  15-17,  ix.  5-29)  ; Nabuchodonosor  is 
made  to  dwell  at  Nineve  as  the  king  of  the  Assy- 
rians (Judith  i.  1). 

(8.)  In  their  relation  to  the  religious  and  ethical 
development  of  Judaism  during  the  period  which 
these  books  embrace,  we  find  (1.)  the  influences  of 
the  struggle  against  idolatry  under  Antiochus,  as 
shown  partly  in  the  revival  of  the  old  heroic  spirit, 
and  in  the  record  of  the  deeds  which  it  called  forth, 
as  in  Maccabees,  partly  again  in  the  tendency  of  a 
narrative  like  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idol- 
worship  in  Baruch  and  Wisdom.  (2.)  The  growing 
hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans  is  shown 
by  the  Confession  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  1. 
25,  26).  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Tobit  illustrates  the 

prominence  then  and  afterwards  assigned  to  alms- 
giving among  the  duties  of  a holy  life  (Tob.  iv. 
7-11,  xii.  9).  The  classification  of  the  three  ele- 
ments of  such  a life,  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  in  xii.  8, 
illustrates  the  traditional  ethical  teaching  of  the 
Scribes  which  was  at  once  recognized  and  purified 
from  the  errors  that  had  been  connected  with  it  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vi.  1-18).  (4.)  The 
same  book  indicates  also  the  growing  belief  in  the 
individual  guardianship  of  angels  and  the  germs  of 
a grotesque  demonology,  resting  in  part  on  the  more 
mysterious  phaenomena  of  man’s  spiritual  nature, 
like  the  cases  of  demoniac  possession  in  the  Gospels, 
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but  associating  itself  only  too  easily  with  all  the  frauds 
and  superstitions  of  vagabond  exorcists.  (5.)  The 
great  Alexandrian  book  of  the  collection,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain  of  higher  mood ; and  though  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  for  the  patristic  tradition  that  it 
was  written  by  Philo,  the  conjecture  that  it  might 
have  been  was  not  without  a plausibility  which 
might  well  commend  itself  to  men  like  Basil  and 
Jerome.  The  personification  of  Wisdom  as  “ the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  image 
of  his  goodness”  (vii.  26)  as  the  universal  teacher 
of  all  “holy  souls”  in  “all  ages”  (vii.  27),  as 
guiding  and  ruling  God’s  people,  approaches  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  foreshadows  that  of  St.  John 
as  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Unseen  God  through 
the  medium  of  the  Logos  and  the  office  of  that  di- 
vine Word  as  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
In  relation  again  to  the  symbolic  character  of  the 
Temple  as  “ a resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle  ” 
which  God  “ has  prepared  from  the  beginning  ” (ix. 
8),  the  language  of  this  book  connects  itself  at  once 
with  that  of  Philo  and  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  or  Apollos  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But 
that  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  book,  as 
of  the  school  from  which  it  emanated,  is  the  writer’s 
apprehension  of  God’s  kingdom  and  the  blessings 
connected  with  it  as  eternal,  and  so,  as  independent 
of  men’s  conceptions  of  time.  Thus  chs.  i.  ii.  con- 
tain the  strong  protest  of  a righteous  man  against 
the  materialism  which  then  in  the  form  of  a sensual 
selfishness,  as  afterwards  in  the  developed  system 
of  the  Sadducees,  was  corrupting  the  old  faith  of , 
Israel.  Against  this  he  asserts  that  the  “ souls  of 
the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God”  (iii.  1)  ; 
that  the  blessings  which  the  popular  belief  con- 
nected with  length  of  days  were  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  duration  of  years,  seeing  that  “ wisdom  is  the 
gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old 
age.”  (6.)  In  regard  to  another  truth  also  this  book 
was  in  advance  of  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  In  the  midst  of  its  strong  protests 
against  idolatry,  there  is  the  fullest  recognition  of 
God’s  universal  love  (xi.  23-26),  of  the  truth  that 
His  power  is  but  the  instrument  of  His  righteous- 
ness (xii.  16),  of  the  difference  between  those  who 
are  the  “ less  to  be  blamed  ” as  “ seeking  God  and 
desirous  to  find  Him”  (xiii.  6),  and  the  victims  of 
a darker  and  more  debasing  idolatry.  Here  also  the 
unknown  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  seems 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  wider  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  speak  of  the  controversies  which  have 
arisen  within  the  Church  of  England,  or  in  Lutheran 
or  Reformed  communities  abroad,  in  connexion  with 
the  authority  and  use  of  these  Books.  Those  dis- 
putes raise  questions  of  a very  grave  interest  to  the 
student  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  What  has  been 
aimed  at  here  is  to  supply  the  Biblical  student  with 
data  which  will  prepare  him  to  judge  fairly  and 
impartially.  [E.  H.  P.] 

APOLLO'NIA  (’ AiroWoovia) , a city  of  Mac&= 
donia,  through  which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  in  their 
way  from  Philippi  and  Amphipolis  to  Thessalonica 
(Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  in  the  district  of  Mygdonia 
(Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  and  according  to  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  was  distant  30  Roman  miles  from  Am- 
phipolis and  37  Roman  miles  from  Thessalonica. 
This  city  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
celebrated  Apollonia  in  Illyria. 

APOLLONIUS  (’ A,iro\\coi:os')t  the  s^n  of 
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Thrasaeus  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nice,  under  Seleucus  IY.  Philopator,  b.c. 
187  ff.,  a bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews  (2  Macc.  iv. 
4),  who  urged  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Simon 
the  commander  (<tt par-yySs)  of  the  temple,  to 
plunder  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Macc.  iii.  5 ff.). 
The  writer  of  the  Declamation  on  the  Maccabees, 
printed  among  the  works  of  Josephus,  relates  of 
Apollonius  the  circumstances  which  are  commonly 
referred  to  his  emissary  Heliodorus  {De  Macc.  4 , 
cf.  2 Macc.  iii.  7 ff.). 

2.  An  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  governor 
of  Samaria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  5 ; 7,  1),  who  led 
out  a large  force  against  Judas  Maccabaeus,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  B.C.  166  (1  Macc.  iii.  10-12  ; Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xii.  71).  He  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son who  was  chief  commissioner  of  the  revenue  of 
Judaea  {&pxow  (j>opoAoy'ias,  1 Macc.  i.  29  ; cf. 
2 Macc.  v.  24),  who  spoiled  Jerusalem,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Sabbath  (2  Macc.  v.  24-26),  and 
occupied  a fortified  position  there  (b.c.  168) 
(1  Macc.  i.  30  ff.). 

3.  The  son  of  Menestheus  (possibly  identical 
with  the  former),  an  envoy  commissioned  (b.c. 
173)  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  congratulate  Pto- 
lemaeus  Phi lometor  on  his  being  enthroned  (2  Macc. 
iv.  21).  An  ambassador  of  the  same  name  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy  which  Antiochus  sent  to 
Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Gennaeus  (6  rov  F evvaiov,  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  be  des  edlen  Apoll. 
Sohn,  Luth.),  a Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  c.  B.c.  163  (2  Macc.  xii.  2). 

5.  The  Daian  (Aaos,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §3, 

i.  e.  one  of  the  Dahae  or  Dai,  a people  of  Sogdiana),  a 
governor  of  Coele-Syria  (rbv  ‘6vra  eVt  k.  2.  1 Macc. 
x.  69)  under  Alexander  Balas,  who  embraced  the 
cause  of  his  rival  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  a chief  command  (1  Macc.  1.  c. 
Karearyae,  Vulg.  constituit  ducem).  If  he  were 
the  same  as  the  Apollonius  whom  Polybius  men- 
tions as  foster-brother  and  confidant  of  Demetrius  I. 
(probably  a son  of  (3)  Svo?v  virapxovroLV  a 8e\<po?v, 
MeAeaypou  i cal  M evecrOecai,  Polyb.  xxxi.21,  §2), 
his  conduct  is  easily  intelligible.  Apollonius  raised  a 
large  force  and  attacked  Jonathan,  the  ally  of  Alex- 
ander, but  was  entirely  defeated  by  him  (b.c.  147) 
near  Azotus  (1  Macc.  x.  70  ff.).  Josephus  {Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §3  f.)  represents  Apollonius  as  the  general  of 
Alexander  at  the  time  of  his  defeat ; but  this  state- 
ment, though  it  has  found  advocates  (Wernsdorf, 
de  fide  libr.  Macc.  p.  135,  yet  doubtfully),  appears 
to  be  untenable  on  internal  grounds.  Cf.  Grimm, 
1 Macc.  x.  69.  " [B.  F.  W.] 

APOLLOPH'ANES  ( AivoAAo<pdvr}s Apol- 
lophanes),  a Syrian,  killed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus: 
(1  Macc.  ii.  5). 

APOL'LOS  (’  AttoAA&s,  i.  e.  ’ AttoAA&vios,  as 
the  Codex  Bezae  actually  gives  it,  or  perhaps  ’AttoA- 
\65wpos),  a Jew  from  Alexandria,  eloquent  {Adyias 
which  may  also  mean  learned '),  and  mighty  in  tht 
Scriptures  : one  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord 
(Christ)  according  to  the  imperfect  view  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviii.  25),  but 
on  his  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a temporary  ab- 
sence of  St.  Paul,  a.d.  54,  more  perfectly  taught 
by  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  After  this  he  became  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  first  in  Achaia,  and  then  in 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  27,  xix.  1),  where  he  watered 
that  which  Paul  had  planted  (1  Cor.  iii.  9).  When 
the  apostle  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Apollos  was  with  or  near  him  ft  Cor.  xvi.  12), 
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probably  at  Ephesus  in  a.d.  57 : we  hear  of  him 
then  that  he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  journey 
to  Corinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  should  have 
convenient  time.  He  is  mentioned  but  once  more 
in  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit.  iii.  13,  where  Titus  is  de- 
sired to  “ bring  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  Apollos  on  I 
their  way  diligently,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  them.”  After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him. 
Tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Caesarea  ( Menolog . 
Graec.  ii.  b.  17).  The  exact  part  which  Apollos 
took  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  apostolic  age 
can  never  be  ascertained : and  much  fruitless  con- 
jecture has  been  spent  on  the  subject.  After  the 
entire  amity  between  St.  Paul  and  him  which 
appears  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  important  difference 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  Certainly  we 
cannot  accede  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  <ro<pia 
against  which  the  apostle  so  often  warns  the  Co- 
rinthians, was  a characteristic  of  the  teaching  of 
Apollos.  Thus  much  may  safely  be  granted,  that 
there  may  have  been  difference  enough  in  the  outward 
character  and  expression  of  the  two  to  attract  the 
lover  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  rather  to  Apollos, 
somewhat  perhaps  to  the  disparagement  of  St.  Paul. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  Germany  in 
defining  the  four  parties  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
supposed  to  be  indicated  1 Cor.  i.  12  : and  the 
Apollos  party  has  been  variously  characterised : see 
Neander,  Pflanz.  u.  Leitung,  p.  378  ff.  4th  ed. ; 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  vol.  i.,  p.  526;  vol.  ii.  pp.  6-11,  2nd.  ed. 
Winer  refers  to  Pfizer,  Biss,  de  Apollone  doctore 
apostol.,  Altorf,  1718:  Hopf Comm,  de  Apollone 
pseudo  doctore , Hag.  1782:  and  especially  to 

Heymann,  in  the  Saxon  Exegetische  Studien , ii. 
213  ff.  [H.  A.] 

APOLL'YON.  [Asmodeus.] 

APOSTLE  (Jtir&aroXos,  one  sent  forth),  the 
official  name,  in  the  N.  T.,  originally  of  those 
Twelve  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose,  to  send 
forth  first  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth.  After- 
wards it  was  extended  to  others  who,  though  not  of 
the  number  of  the  Twelve,  yet  were  equal  with 
them  in  office  and  dignity.  The  woid  also  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  a non-official  sense  to  desig- 
nate a much  wider  circle  of  Christian  messengers 
and  teachers  (see  2 Cor.  viii.  23 ; Phil.  ii.  25). 
It  is  only  of  those  who  were  officially  designated 
apostles  that  we  treat  in  this  article. 

The  original  qualification  of  an  apostle,  as  stated 
by  St.  Peter,  on  occasion  of  electing  a successor  to 
the  traitor  Judas,  was,  that  he  should  have  boen 
personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  ministerial 
course  of  our  Lord,  from  the  baptism  of  John  till 
the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  He 
himself  describes  them  as  “ they  that  had  continued 
with  Him  in  his  temptations”  (Luke  xxii.  28).  By 
this  close  personal  intercourse  with  Him,  they  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  give  testimony  to  the  facts  of 
redemption : and  we  gather,  from  his  own  words 
in  John  xiv.  28,  xv.  26,  27,  xvi.  13,  that  an  espe- 
cial bestowal  of  the  Spirit’s  influence  was  granted 
them,  by  which  their  memories  were  quickened, 
and  their  power  of  reproducing  that  which  they 
had  heard  from  Him  increased  above  the  ordinary 
measure  of  man.  The  apostles  were  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated  ; some 
of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according  to  the 
flesh  : some  had  previously  been  disciples  of  John 
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the  Baptist.  Our  Lord  chose  them  early  in  his 
public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  precisely  at 
what  time.  Some  of  them  had  certainly  partly 
attached  themselves  to  Him  before ; but  after  their 
call  as  apostles,  they  appear  to  have  been  continu- 
j ously  with  Him,  or  in  his  service.  They  seem  to 
have  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  during  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  We  find  one 
indeed,  St.  Peter,  from  fervour  of  personal  charac- 
ter, usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him  in 
founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  [Peter]  ; 
but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in  Scripture 
of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  consequence 
accorded  to  him.  We  also  find  that  he  and  two 
others,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Lord’s  acts 
and  sufferings  on  several  occasions  (Mark  v.  37  ; 
Matt.  xvii.  1,  ff.,  xxvi.  37);  but  this  is  no  proof 
of  superiority  in  rank  or  office.  Early  in  our 
Lord’s  ministry,  He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to 
preach  repentance,  and  perform  miracles  in  his 
name  (Matt.  x. ; Luke  ix.).  This  their  mission 
was  of  the  nature  of  a solemn  call  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt.  x.  5,  6). 
There  is  however  in  his  charge  to  the  apostles  on 
this  occasion,  not  a word  of  their  proclaiming  his 
own  mission  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  people : 
their  preaching  was  at  this  time  strictly  of  a pre- 
paratory kind,  resembling  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Lord’s  forerunner. 

The  Apostles  were  early  warned  by  their  Master 
of  the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of  their  calling 
(Matt.  x.  17),  but  were  not  entrusted  with  any 
esoteric  doctrines,  of  which  indeed  his  teaching, 
being  eminently  and  entirely  practical,  did  not  ad- 
mit. They  accompanied  Him  in  his  journeys  of 
teaching  and  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonderful 
works,  heard  his  discourses  addressed  to  the  people 
(Matt.  v.  1 ff,  xxiii.  1 ff. ; Luke  iv.  13  ff)  or 
those  which  he  held  with  learned  Jews  (Matt.  xix. 
13  ff. ; Luke  x.  25  ff.),  made  inquiries  of  Him  on 
religious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  his  own 
sayings,  sometimes  of  a general  nature  (Matt.  xiii. 
10  ff.,  xv.  15  ff.,  xviii.  1 ff. ; Luke  viii.  9 ff.,  xii. 
41,  xvii.  5 ; John  ix.  2 ff.,  xiv.  5,  22  al.)  : some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (Mark  vi.  13  ; Luke  ix. 
6),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  without  suc- 
cess (Matt.  xvii.  16).  They  recognised  their 
Master  as  the  Christ  of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16  ; Luke 
ix.  20),  and  ascribed  to  Him  supernatural  power 
(Luke  ix.  54),  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  mission  of  Christ,  they  made  very 
slow  progress,  held  back  as  they  were  by  weakness 
of  apprehension  and  by  natural  prejudices  (Matt. 

xv.  16,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20  f. ; Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25; 
John  xvi.  12)  : they  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  parables  (Mark, 
viii.  14  ff. ; Luke  xii.  41  ff.),  and  openly  confessed 
their  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  5).  Even  at 
the  removal  of  our  Lord  from  the  earth  thej  were 
yet  weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ; John 

xvi.  12),  though  He  had  for  so  long  been  carefully 
preparing  and  instructing  them.  And  when  that 
happened  of  which  He  had  so  often  forewarned  them, 
— his  apprehension  by  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees,— they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi. 
56,  &c.).  They  left  his  burial  to  one  who  was  not 
of  their  number  and  to  the  women,  and  were  only 
convinced  of  his  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest 
proofs  furnished  by  Himself.  It  was  first  when  this 
fact  became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have 
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entered  their  minds,  and  not  even  then  without  his 
own  special  aid,  opening  their  understandings  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures.  Even  after 
that,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  common  occu- 
pations (John  xxi.  3 ft’.),  and  it  required  a new 
direction  from  the  Lord  to  recall  them  to  their  mis- 
sion and  re-unite  them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially  inspired 
oy  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  traitor  J udas,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  filled  up.  On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord’s  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Acts  ii.  1 ff.) ; and 
from  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altogether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life 
and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  he  had  de- 
clared they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48  ; Acts  i.  8.  22, 
ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  xiii.  31).  First  of  all  the 
mother -church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  under  their 
hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and  their  superior  dignity  and 
power  were  universally  acknowledged  by  the  rulers 
and  the  people  (Acts  v.  1 2 ff.) . Even  the  persecution 
which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first  check 
on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judaea,  does  not 
seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  Apostles  (Acts 
viii.  1).  Their  first  mission  out  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5 ff.  14),  where  the  Lord 
himself  had,  during  his  ministry,  sown  the  seed 
of  the  Gospel.  Here  ends,  properly  speaking  (or 
rather  perhaps  with  the  general  visitation  hinted  at 
in  Acts  ix.  32),  the  first  period  of  the  Apostles’ 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  Jerusalem,  and 
the  prominent  figure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Agree- 
ably to  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt.  xvi. 
18),  which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a personal  sense,  he  among  the 
twelve  foundations  (Rev.  xxi.  14)  was  the  stone  on 
whom  the  Church  was  first  built ; and  it  was  his 
privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14,  42)  and  to  Gentiles 
(Acts  x.  11).  The  centre  of  the  second  period  of 
the  apostolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
and  the  central  figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent 
period  is  St.  Paul,  a convert  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfully 
prepared  and  miraculously  won  for  the  high  office 
[Paul].  This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  we 
know  of  it)  is  related  in  Acts  xi.  19-30,  xiii.  1-5, 
was  marked  by  the  united  working  of  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  in  the  co-operation  and  intercourse 
of  the  two  churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
From  this  time  the  third  apostolic  period  opens, 
marked  by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  from  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  exclusive 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  whole  of  the  remaining  narrative  of  the 
Acts  is  occupied  with  his  missionary  journeys ; 
and  when  we  leave  him  at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Illyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
supervision.  Of  the  missionary  agency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  sacred  narrative.  Some  notices  we  have  of 
their  personal  history,  which  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names,  together  with  the  principal 
legends,  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  See  Peter, 
James,  John  especially.  As  regards  the  apostolic 
office,  it  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminently  that  of 
founding  the  churches,  and  upholding  them  by 
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supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  ceased,  as  a matter  of  course,  with  its  first 
holders : all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very  con- 
ditions of  its  existence  (cf.  1 Cor.  ix.  1),  being  im- 
possible. The  iir'icTKOTros  of  the  ancient  churches 
co-existed  with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed, 
the  Apostles ; and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  church  officers  that  they  are  their  successors, 
it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
officially. 

The  work  which  contains  the  fullest  account  of 
the  agency  of  the  Apostles  within  the  limits  of  the 
N.  T.  history  is  Neander’s  treatise,  Gescli.  der 
Pflanzung  und  Leitung  der  christlichen  Kirche 
durch  die  Apostel,  4th  edition,  Hamburg,  1847. 
More  ample,  but  far  less  interesting,  notices  may 
be  found  in  Cave’s  Antiq.  Apost.,  or  History  of 
the  Apostles,  Lond.  1677.  ^[H.  A.] 

AP'PAIM  (0^S{*$;  ’A7 r<palv  ] Apphaim ),  name 
of  a man  (1  Chr.  ii.  30,  31). 

APPEAL.  The  principle  of  appeal  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establishment  of  a 
central  court  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or 
ruler  for  the  time  being,  before  which  all  cases  too 
difficult  for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (Deut. 
xvii.  8-9).  Winer,  indeed,  infers  from  Josephus 
(Ant.  iv.  8,  § 14,  auairepTreTcoffav,  sc.  ol  Sucacr- 
ral ) that  this  was  not  a proper  court  of  appeal,  the 
local  judges  and  not  the  litigants  being,  according  to 
the  above  language,  the  appellants  : but  these  words, 
taken  m connexion  with  a former  passage  in  the 
same  chapter  (elf  ns  . . . nva  alriuv  tt potyepoi) 
may  be  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a general 
direction.  According  to  the  above  regulation,  the 
appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(1  Judg.  iv.  5),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the 
king,  who  appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshapliat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  a court  permanently 
established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  These 
courts  were  re-established  by  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  25). 
After  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
appeal  lay  to  them,  and  the  various  stages  through 
which  a case  might  pass  are  thus  described  by  the 
Talmudists — from  the  local  consistory  before  which 
the  cause  was  first  tried,  to  the  consistory  that  sat 
in  the  neighbouring  town : thence  to  the  courts  at 
Jerusalem,  commencing  in  the  court  of  the  23  that 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding  to  the  court 
that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  concluding  with 
the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  sat  in  the 
room  Gazith  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  571). 

A Roman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the 
right  of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  from  the  deci- 
sion of  a magistrate  to  the  people ; and  as  th» 
emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last  resort.  (See  Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  Appellatio.) 

St.  Paul,  as  a Roman  citizen,  exercised  a right  of 
appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  Emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11).  But 
as  no  decision  had  been  given,  there  could  be  no 
appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case:  the  lan- 
guage used  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by 
the  provincial  magistrate,  or  by  the  Emperor.  Since 
the  procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period 
was  of  a mixed  and  undefined  character,  the  Roman 
and  the  Jewish  authorities  co-existing  and  carrying 
on  the  course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
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himself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by 
the  pure  Roman  law.  [W.  L.  B.] 

AP'PHIA  (’Awipia,  a Greek  form  ot  the  Latin 
Appia , written  ’A wwia  Acts  xxviii.  15),  a Christian 
woman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ar- 
chippus  in  Philem.  1,  apparently  a member  of  the 
former’s  household,  seeing  that  the  letter  is  on  a 
family  matter,  and  that  the  church  that  is  in  her 
house  is  mentioned  next  to  these  two,  and  not  im- 
probably his  wife  (Chrys.,  Theodorel).  Nothing 
more  is  said  or  known  of  her.  [H.  A.] 

AP'PHUS  (’Aw <pavs ; Apphus ),  surname  of 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  ii.  5). 

AP'PII  FOR'UM  (’Awwlov  (p6pov,  Acts  xxviii. 
15)  was  a very  well  known  station  (as  we  learn 
from  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  and  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  10)  on  the 
Appian  Wtty,  the  great  road  which  led  from  Rome 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  St. 
Paul,  having  landed  at  Puteoli  (ver.  13)  on  his 
arrival  from  Malta,  proceeded  under  the  charge  of 
the  centurion  along  the  Appian  Way  towards  Rome, 
and  found  at  Appii  Forum  a group  of  Christians, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him.  The  position  of  this 
place  is  fixed  by  the  ancient  Itineraries  at  43  miles 
from  Rome  (It in.  Ant.  p.  107 ; Itin.  Hier.  p. 
611).  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  calls  it  a mutatio. 
Horace  describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen. 
This  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  at  the 
northern  end  of  a canal  which  ran  parallel  with  the 
road,  through  a considerable  part  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
site  with  some  ruins  near  Treponti ; and  in  fact 
the  43rd  milestone  is  preserved  there.  The  name 
is  probably  due  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  con- 
structed this  part  of  the  road  : and  from  a passage 
in  Suetonius,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  his  family,  even  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul.  [Three  Taverns.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

APPLE,  APPLE-TREE  (irlSFl),  Tappdach. 
The  passages  in  which  this  fruit  is  mentioned  are  Cant, 
vii.  8 ; Prov.  xxv.  11,  and  the  same  word  is  used  for 
the  tree  in  Joel  i.  12  ; Cant.  ii.  3,  5,  viii.  5.  The  de- 
rivation is  from  riQJ,  flavit,  spiravit,  and  implies  a 
fragrance  belonging  to  the  fruit  as  noticed  in  Cant.  vii. 
8.  The  cultivation  of  these  trees  probably  gave  its 
name  to  Beth-Tappuah  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(see  Josh.  xv.  34,  53;  xii.  17),  the  modem  Teffuh 


(Arab. 


j"),  where  Robinson  noticed  olive- 


yards  and  vineyards,  with  marks  of  industry  and 
thrift  on  every  side.  “ Many  of  the  former  ter- 
races,” he  says,  “ along  the  hill-sides  are  still  in 
use,  and  the  land  looks  somewhat  as  it  may  have 
done  in  ancient  times”  (Robins,  ii.  71).  Unfor- 
tunately he  makes  no  mention  of  any  fruit  which 
might  be  identified  with  the  11-1 Sift  of  Scripture. 

Referring  to  the  passages  above  quoted  we  may 
gather  that  the  fruit  was  golden-coloured,  fragrant, 
and  sweet,  and  that  the  tree  was  shady  and  beauti- 
ful. “As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the 
wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons.” 

^In  all  the  passages  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is 
firjAov.  Vulg.  malum. 

It  is  said  that  the  apple  is  a fruit  little  known 
;ri  Palestine,  and  that  this  rendering  of  fl-ISA  is  not 


consistent  with  the  excellence  ascribed  both  to  the 
finnt  and  tree  by  Scripture.  Bishop  Patrick  sup- 


poses the  word  to  signify  all  fruits  that  breathe  a 
fragrant  odour,  such  as  oranges,  peaches,  citrons 
pomegranates,  &c. ; i.e.  he  holds  the  name  IDSP! 
to  be  generic,  not  specific.  Celsius  (Hierobot.  t.  i. 
p.  255)  has  laboured  to  identify  this  fruit  with 
the  mala  Cydonia,  or  quinces  (see  also  Ray,  Hist, 
of  Plants,  v.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  1453)  ; but  the  most  gene- 
ral opinion  is  that  the  citron-tree  (Citrus  medico) 
is  the  msn.  In  the  character  both  of  its  foliage 
and  its  fruit,  it  satisfies  all  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  it  flourishes  in  Western  Asia 
in  company  with  the  orange  and  the  lemon.  It  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  tree,  it  is  always  green,  it  is 
very  fragrant,  gives  a deep  and  refreshing  shade, 
and  is  laden  with  golden  coloured  fruit.  In  Cant, 
ii.  5,  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  “ Comfort  me  with 
apples ” should  be  rather  “ strew  me  a couch  of 
citron  leaves ,”  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  of  the 
LXX.,  (TroifiacraTs  £v  /x^Aois.  [W.  D.] 

AQ  UILA  (’AtcvXas : Wolf,  Curae,  on  Acts 
xviii.  2,  believes  it  to  have  been  Graecised  from  the 
Latin  Aquila,  not  to  have  any  Hebrew  origin,  and  to 
have  been  adopted  as  a Latin  name,  as  Paulus  by 
Saul),  a Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Corinth  on  his 
arrival  from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  2).  He  is  there  de- 
scribed as  Hot/Tiicbs  rep  yevei,  from  the  connexion 
of  which  description  with  the  fact  that  we  find  more 
than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Pontian  gens  at  Rome 
in  the  days  of  the  Republic  (see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  33  ; 
Suet.  Caes.  78 ; Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Aquila  and 
Pontius),  it  has  been  imagined  that  he  may  have 
been  a freedman  of  a Pontius  Aquila,  and  that  his 
being  a Pontian  by  birth  may  have  been  merely  an 
inference  from  his  name.  But  besides  that  this  is  a 
point  on  which  St.  Luke  could  hardly  be  ignorant, 
Aquila,  the  translator  of  the  0.  T.  into  Greek,  was 
also  a native  of  Pontus.  At  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
met  with  Aquila  at  Corinth,  he  had  fled,  with  his  wife 
Priscilla,  from  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
Claudius  commanding  all  Jews  to  leave  Rome  (Suet. 
Claud.  25 — “ Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
tumultuantes  Roma  expulit:”  see  Claudius). 
He  became  acquainted  with  St.  Paul,  and  they 
abode  together,  and  wrought  at  their  common  trade 
of  making  the  Cilician  tent  or  hair-cloth  [Paul]  . 
On  the  departure  of  the  Apostle  from  Corinth,  a 
year  and  six  months  after,  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
accompanied  him  to  Ephesus  on  his  way  to  Syria. 
There  they  remained ; and  when  Apollos  came  to 
Ephesus,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John,  they 
took  him  and  taught  him  the  way  of  the  Lord 
more  perfectly.  At  what  time  they  became  Chris- 
tians is  uncertain : had  Aquila  been  converted  before 
his  first  meeting  with  St.  Paul,  the  word  yaOrir-ps 
would  hardly  have  been  omitted  (see  against  this 
view  Neander,  Pfl.  u.  Leit.  p.  333  f.,  and  for  it 
Herzog  Encycl.  s.v.).  At  the  time  of  writing 
1 Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  still  in  Ephesus 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  19) ; but  in  Rom.  xvi.  3 ff.,  we  find 
them  again  at  Rome,  and  their  house  a place  of 
assembly  for  the  Christians.  They  are  there  de- 
scribed as  having  endangered  their  lives  for  that  of 
the  Apostle.  In  2 Tim.  iv.  19,  they  are  saluted  as 
being  with  Timotheus,  probably  at  Ephesus.  In 
both  these  latter  places  the  form  Prisca  and  not 
Priscilla  is  used. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  either  of  them. 
The  Menolog.  Graecorum  gives  only  a vague  tradi 
tion  that  they  were  beheaded ; and  the  Martyrol 
Rom.  celebrates  both  on  July  8.  rH.  A.] 
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AR  (ip  and  AR  OF  MOAB  (3 WO  “iy,a 
Sam.  Vers.  HS/HK ; ''Up ; Ar),  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  Moah  (Is.  xv.  1 ; Num.  xxi.  28). b 
From  the  Onomasticon  ( Moab ),  and  from  Jerome’s 
Com.  on  Is.  xv.  1,  it  appears  that  in  that  day 
the  place  was  known  as  Areopolis c and  Rabbath- 
Moab,  “ id  est,  grandis  Mooib  ” (Reland,  577 ; Rob. 
ii.  166,  note).d  The  site  is  still  called  Rabba ; it 
lies  about  half-way  between  Kerek  and  the  Wady 
Mojeb , 10  or  11  miles  from  each,  the  Roman  road 
passing  through  it.  The  remains  are  not  so  im- 
portant as  might  be  imagined  (Irby,  140 ; Burckh. 
377  ; De  Saulcy,  ii.  44-46,  and  Map  8). 

In  the  books  of  Moses  Ar  appears  to  be  used  as  a 
representative  name  for  the  whole  nation  of  Moab  ; 
see  Deut.  ii.  9, 18,  29 ; and  also  Num.  xxi.  15,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  a word  rarely  if  ever  used  in  the 
same  manner,  “ the  dwelling  of  Ar.”  In 

Num.  xxii.  36  the  almost  identical  words  'D  TJI 
are  rendered  “ a city  of  Moab,”  following  the  Sam. 
Vers.,  the  LXX.,  and  Vulgate.  [G.] 

A'RA  (SON  ; ’Apd ; Ara),  name  of  a man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

A'RAB  (21K;  A Ipe/a;  Alex.,  ’EpejS ; Arab), 

a city  of  Judah  in  the  mountainous  district,  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  It  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Josh.  xv.  52,  and  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  [Arbtte.] 

A'RABAH  (niiy ; ’'Apafia ; Campestria, 
planities,),  Josh,  xviii.  18.  Although  this  word 
appeal’s  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  its  original  shape 
only  in  the  verse  above  quoted,  yet  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

1.  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  ( Thes . 1066)  is  to 
be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  term 
is  “ burnt  up  ” or  “ waste,”  and  thence  “ sterile,” 
and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  is  employed  in 
various  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to  designate  gene- 


According to  Gesenius  ( Jesaia , 515),  an  old,  pro- 
bably Moabite,  form  of  the  word  *V>y,  a “ city.” 
b Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  “ as  far  as  Moab,” 
reading  ny  for  “iy ; and  so  also  LXX.  ew?  M. 

c We  have  Jerome’s  testimony  that  Areopolis  was 
believed  to  be  quasi " Apeos  jtoMs,  “the  city  of  Ares” 
(Mars).  This  is  a good  instance  of  the  tendency 
which  is  noticed  by  Trench  ( English  Past  and  Pre- 
sent, 218,  220)  as  existing  in  language  to  tamper 
with  the  derivations  of  words.  He  gives  another 
example  of  it  in  “ Hierosolyma,”  quasi  iepos,  “holy.” 
d ltitter  ( Syrien , 1212,  13)  tries  hard  to  make 
out  that  Areopolis  and  Ar-Moab  were  not  identical, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  “ city  in  the  midst  of 
the  wady”  [Aroer]  ; but  he  fails  to  establish  his 
point. 

e The  early  commentators  and  translators  seem  to 
have  overlooked  or  neglected  the  fact,  that  the 
Jordan  valley  and  its  continuation  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  had  a special  name  attached  to  them,  and  to  them 
only.  By  Josephus  the  Jordan  valley  is  always  called 
the  M-eya  nedlov ; but  he  applies  the  same  name  to  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
states  the  name  by  which  it  was  then  known  was 
Aulon,  av\u>v  (i.  e.  channel)  ; but  he  preserves  no 
such  distinction  in  the  Vulgate,  and  renders  Arabah 
by  planities,  solitudo,  campestria,  desertum,  by  one 
or  all  of  which  he  translates  indiscriminately  Mishor, 
Bekaa,  Midbar,  Shefela,  Jeshimon,  equally  unmindful 
of  the  special  force  attaching  to  several  of  these 
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rally  a barren,  uninhabitable  district, — “a  deso- 
lation, a dry  land,  and  a desert,  land  wherein  no 
man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass 
thereby  ” (Jer.  Ii.  43 : see  a striking  remark  in 
Martineau,  395;  and  amongst  other  passages,  Job 
xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  6 ; Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  1). 

2.  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 
from  even  a casual  examination  of  the  topographical 
records  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
word  has  also  a more  special  and  local  force.  In 
these  cases  it  is  found  with  the  definite  article 


(nmyn,  ha-Arabah),  “ the  Arabah,”  and  is  also  so 


mentioned  as  clearly  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  district 
familiar  to  the  then  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  This 
district — although  nowhere  expressly  so  defined  in 
the  Bible,  and  although  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
word  “ Arabah  ” appears  to  have  been  disregarded 
by  even  the  earliest  commentators  and  interpreters 
of  the  Sacred  Books e — has  within  our  own  times 
been  identified  with  the  deep-sunken  valley  or  trench 
which  forms  the  most  striking  among  the  many 
striking  natural  features  of  Palestine,  and  which 
extends  with  great  uniformity  of  formation  from 
the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea  ; the  most  remarkable  depression  known  tc 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  (Humboldt,  Cosmos, 
i.  150,  ed.  Bohn ; see  also  301).  Through  the 
northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary  fissure  the 
Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  of  Huleh  and  Gen- 
nesareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to  the  deep  chasm 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  portion,  about  150  miles 
in  length,  is  known  amongst  the  Arabs  by  the 


name  of  el-Ghor 


an  appellation  which  it 


has  borne  certainly  since  the  days  of  AbulfedaJ 
The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor  has  been  fixed 
by  Robinson  to  be  the  wall  of  cliffs  which  crosses 
the  valley  about  10  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Down  to  the  foot  of  these  cliffs  the  Ghor  extends ; 
from  their  summits,  southward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  the  valley  changes  its  name,  or,  it  would 


words.  Even  the  accurate  Aquila  has  failed  in  this, 
and  uses  his  favourite  f/  opahr)  indiscriminately.  The 
Talmud,  if  we  may  trust  the  single  reference  given 
hy  Reland  (365),  mentions  the  Jordan  valley  under 
the  name  Bekaah,  a word  at  that  time  of  no  special 
import.  The  Samaritan  Version  and  the  Targums 
apparently  confound  all  words  for  valley,  plain,  or 
low  country,  under  the  one  term  Mishor,  which  was 
originally  confined  strictly  to  the  high  smooth  downs 
east  of  Jordan  on  the  upper  level  [Mishor]. 

In  the  LXX.  we  frequently  find  the  words  ’Apa/3a 
and  ’Apa|3tod ; but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
has  been  done  intelligently,  or  whether  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  favourite  habit  of  these  translators  of 
transferring  a Hebrew  word  literally  into  Greek  when 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend  its  force.  (See 
some  curious  examples  of  this — to  take  one  book 
only — in  2 K.  ii.  14,  a (f><f>a> ; iii.  4,  vw xrjS  ; iv.  39, 
apiu)0  ; v.  19  (comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  16),  SefipaOd  ; vi.  8, 
ehpaovt ; ix.  13,  yapep , &c.  &c.)  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  evidence  of  an  equal  ignorance  to  that  which 
has  rendered  the  word  hy  Svapai,  KaO’  eanepav,  and 
’ApajSta. 

f By  Abulfeda  and  Ihn  Haukal  the  word  el-Ghor 
is  used  to  denote  the  valley  from  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1059, 
1060).  Thus  each  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  whole  extent,  and  each  has  been  since  restricted 
to  a portion  only  (see  Stanley,  App.  487).  The  word 
Ghor  is  interpreted  by  Freytag  to  mean  “ locus  de- 
pressior  inter  montes.” 
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be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old  name  of 

Wady  el-Arabah  ( \ (SS  . 

Looking  to  the  indications  of  the  Sacred  Text 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  monarchy  the  name  “ Arabah  ” was 
applied  to  the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  its 
southern  and  northern  portions.  Thus  in  Deut.  i. 
1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  certainly  (A.  V. 
“ plain  ” in  both  cases),  the  allusion  is  to  the  south- 
ern portion,  while  the  other  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs,  point  with  certainty — now  that  the 
identification  has  been  suggested — to  the  northern 
portion.  In  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49  ; Josh.  iii.  16, 
xi.  2,  xii.  3;  and  2 K.  xiv.  25,  both  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth)  are 
named  in  close  connexion  with  the  Arabah.  The 
allusions  in  Deut.  xi.  30 ; Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1, 
xviii.  18;  2 Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7;  2 K.  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Iii.  7,  become  at  once  intelligible 
when  the  meaning  of  the  Arabah  is  known,  however 
puzzling  they  may  have  been  to  former  com- 
mentators.s  In  Josh.  xi.  16  and  xii.  8 the  Arabah 
takes  its  place  with  “ the  mountain,”  “ the  low- 
land ” plains  of  Philistia  and  Esdraelon,  “ the  south  ” 
and  “ the  plain  ” of  Coele  Syria,  as  one  of  the  great 
natural  divisions  of  the  conquered  country. 

3.  But  further  the  word  is  found  in  the  plural 
and  without  the  article  (JTD'lJ?,  Arbotli),  always 
in  connexion  with  either  Jericho  or  Moab,  and  there- 
fore doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  the  Arabah 
near  Jericho  ; in  the  former  case  on  the  west,  and 
in  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan ; the 
Arboth-Moab  being  always  distinguished  from  the 
Sede-Moab  — the  bare  and  burnt-up  soil  of  the 
sunken  valley,  from  the  cultivated  pasture  or  corn- 
fields of  the  downs  on  the  upper  level — with  all  the 
precision  which  would  naturally  follow  from  the 
essential  difference  of  the  two  spots.  (See  Num. 
xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii.  48,  49,  50, 
xxxv.  1,  xxxvi.  13  ; Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8 ; Josh.  iv. 
13,  v.  10.  xiii.  32;  2 Sam.xv.  28,  xvii.  16  ; 2 K. 
xxv.  5 ; Jer.  xxxix.  5,  Iii.  8). 

The  word  Arabah  does  not  appear  in  the  Bible 
until  the  book  of  Numbers.  In  the  allusions  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  &c.  the  curious 
term  Ciccar  is  employed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  valley,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  and  topography  of  that 
region — in  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  Ghor — will  be 
more  appropriately  considered  under  the  word  Jor- 
dan. At  present  our  attention  may  be  confined  to 
the  southern  division,  to  that  portion  of  this  singular 
valley  which  has  from  the  most  remote  date  borne, 
as  it  still  continues  to  bear,  the  name  of  “ Arabah.” 

A deep  interest  will  always  attach  to  this  re- 
markable district,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  a large  portion  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  repulse  from  the 
south  of  the  Promised  Land.  Wherever  Kadesh 
and  Hormah  may  hereafter  be  found  to  lie,  we 
know  with  certainty,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
ignorance,  that  they  must  have  been  at  the  north 
of  the  Arabah  ; and  therefore  “ the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,”  by  which  they  journeyed  “ from  Mount  Hor 
to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,”  after  the  refusal  of 


8 See  the  mistakes  of  Michaelis,  Marius,  and  others, 
who  identified  the  Arabah  with  the  Bekaa  (i.  e.  the 
plain  of  Coele-Syria,  the  modern  cl-Biilcda ),  or  with 
the  Mishor,  the  level  down  countrv  on  the  east  of  ' 
Jordan  (Iieil,  205,  226). 
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the  king  of  Edom  to  allow  them  a passage  through 
his  country,  must  have  been  southwards,  down  the 
Arabah  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  till,  as  is 
nearly  certain,  they  turned  up  one  of  the  Wadys  on 
the  left,  and  so  made  their  way  by  the  back  of  the 
mountain  of  Seir  to  the  land  of  Moab  on  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

More  accurate  information  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained before  long  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
country,  but  in  the  meantime  as  short  a summary 
as  possible  is  due  of  what  can  be  collected  from 
the  reports  of  the  principal  travellers  who  have 
visited  it. 

The  direction  of  the  Ghor  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  The  Arabah,  however,  slightly  changes 
its  direction  to  about  N.N.E.  by  S.S.W.  (Rob.  i. 
162,  3).  But  it  preserves  the  straightness  of  its 
course,  and  the  general  character  of  the  region  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Ghor  (Ritter,  Sinai , 
1132;  Irby,  134)  except  that  the  soil  is  more 
sandy,  and  that  from  the  absence  of  the  central 
river  and  the  absolutely  desert  character  of  the 
highland  on  its  western  side  (owing  to  which  the 
wadys  bring  down  no  fertilising  streams  in  sum- 
mer, and  nothing  but  raging  torrents  in  winter), 
there  are  very  few  of  those  lines  and  “ circles  ” of 
verdure  which  form  so  great  a relief  to  the  torrid 
climate  of  the  Ghor. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Arabah  proper,  from  the 
cliff's  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  appears  to  be  rather  more  than  100 
miles  (Kiepert’s  Map,  Rob . i .) . In  breadth  it  varies . 
North  of  Petra,  that  is  about  70  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  it  is  at  its  widest,  being  perhaps 
from  14  to  16  miles  across:  but  it  contracts  gra- 
dually to  the  south  till  at  the  gulf  the  opening  to 
the  sea  is  but  4,  or,  according  to  some  travellers, 
2 miles  wide  (Rob.  i.  162  ; Martineau,  392). 

The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  this  vast 
valley  or  trench  are  the  legitimate  successors  ot 
those  which  shut  in  the  Ghor,  only  in  every  way 
grander  and  more  desert-like.  On  the  west  are  the 
long  horizontal  lines  of  the  limestone  l’anges  of  the 
Tlh,  “ always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline  and 
blanched  desolation  ” (Stanley,  7,  84  ; also  MS. 
Journal ; and  see  Laborde,  262),  mounting  up  from 
the  valley  by  huge  steps  with  level  barren  tracts 
on  the  top  of  each  (Rob.  ii.  125),  and  crowned  by 
the  vast  plateau  of  the  “ Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
derings.” This  western  wall  ranges  in  height  from 
1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
(Rob.  i.  162),  and  through  it  break  in  the  wadys 
and  passes  from  the  desert  above — unimportant 
towards  the  south,  but  further  north  larger  and  of 
more  permanent  character.  The  chief  of  these 
wadys  is  the  W.  el-Jerafeh,  which  emerges  about 
60  miles  from  Akabah,  and  leads  its  waters,  when 
any  are  flowing,  into  the  W.  el-Jeib  (Rob.  ii.  120, 
125 )i  and  through  it  to  the  marshy  ground  under 
the  cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Two  principal  passes  occur  in  this  range.  First, 
the  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent  close  to  the  Akabah, 
by  which  the  road  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  between 
the  Akabah  and  Suez  mounts  from  the  valley  to  the 
level  of  the  plateau  of  the  Tlh.  It  bears  apparently 
no  other  name  than  en-Niikb , “ the  Pass  ” (Rob.  i. 
175).  The  second — es-Sufah — has  a more  direct 
connexion  with  the  Bible  history,  being  probably 
that  at  which  the  Israelites  were  repulsed  by  the 
Canaanites  (Deut.  i.  44;  Num.  xiv.  43-45).  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron,  above  Ain  el- 
I Wcibeh , and  is  not  like  the  former,  from  the  Arabah 
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to  the  plateau,  but  from  the  plateau  itself  to  a higher 
level  1000  feet  above  it.  See  the  descriptions  of  Ro- 
binson (ii.  178),  Lindsay  (ii.  46),  Stanley  (85). 

The  eastern  wall  is  formed  by  the  granite  and 
basaltic  (Schubert  in  Ritter,  Sinai,  1013)  moun- 
tains of  Edom,  which  are  in  every  respect  a contrast 
to  the  range  opposite  to  them.  “ At  the  base  are 
low  hills  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  rock  like 
promontories  jutting  into  the  sea  . . . in  some 
places  thickly  strewed  with  blocks  of  porphyry; 
then  the  lofty  masses  of  dark  porphyry  constituting 
the  body  of  the  mountain ; above  these  sandstone 
broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  grotesque  groups 
or  cliffs,  and  further  back  and  higher  than  all  long 
elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices  ” 
(Rob.  ii.  123, 154 ; Laborde,  209,  210,  262  ; Lord 
Lindsay,  ii.  43),  rising  to  a height  of  2000  to 
2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reaching  an  elevation 
of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Ritter,  Sinai , 1 139,  40). 
Unlike  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the  Tih, 
these  mountains  are  covered  with  vegetation,  in 
many  parts  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding  good 
crops  ; abounding  in  “ the  fatness  of  the  earth  ” 
and  the  “ plenty  of  corn  and  wine  ” which  were 
promised  to  the  forefather  of  the  Arab  race  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright  (Rob.  ii. 
154;  Laborde,  203,  263).  In  these  mountains 
there  is  a plateau  of  great  elevation,  from  which 
again  rise  the  mountains — or  rather  the  downs 
(Stanley,  87) — of  Sherah.  Though  this  district  is 
now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages 
with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at  one  time  it  must 
have  been  densely  inhabited  (Burckh.  435,  436). 

The  numerous  wadys  which  at  once  drain  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  partaking 
of  the  fertile  character  of  the  mountains  from  which 
they  descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contain 
streams  which,  although  in  the  heat  of  summer 
small  and  losing  themselves  in  their  own  beds,  or 
in  the  sand  of  the  Arabah,  “ in  a few  paces  ” after 
they  forsake  the  shadow  of  their  native  ravines 
(Laborde,  141),  are  yet  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a 
certain  amount  of  vegetation,  rushes,  tamarisks, 
palms,  and  even  oleanders,  lilies,  and  anemones, 
while  they  form  the  resort  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Esau,  who  still  “ dwell  (Stanley, 
87,  also  MS.  Journal  ; Laborde,  141  ; Mail.  396) 
in  Mount  Seir,  which  is  Edom”  (Gen.  xxxvi.  8). 
The  most  important  of  these  wadys  are  the  Wady 
Ithm  (Jetourn  of  Laborde),  and  the  Wady  Abu 
Rusheibeh.  The  former  enters  the  mountains  close 
above  the  Akabah  and  leads  by  the  back  of  the  range 
to  Petra,  and  thence  by  Shobek  and  Tufileh  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Traces  of  a Roman  road 
exist  along  this  route  (Laborde,  203  ; Rob.  ii.  161)  ; 
by  it  Laborde  returned  from  Petra,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  route  by  which  the 
Israelites  took  their  leave  of  the  Arabah  when  they 
went  to  **  compass  the  land  of  Edom  ” (Num.  xxi. 
4).  The  second,  the  W.  Abu  Kusheibeh,  is  the 
most  direct  access  from  the  Arabah  to  Petra,  and  is 
that  up  which  Laborde  h and  Stanley  appear  to 
have  gone  to  the  city.  Besides  these  are  Wady 
Tubal,  in  which  the  traveller  from  the  south  gains 


h Hardly  recognizable,  though  doubtless  to  be  re- 
cognized, under  the  Pabouchebe  of  Laborde  (144),  or 
the  Abou  Ghshebe  of  Lindsay. 

1 The  various  springs  occurring  both  on  the  east 
scd  west  sides  of  the  Arabah  are  enumerated  by 
Rohinaon  (ii.  184). 
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his  first  glimpse  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Edom,  and 
W.  Ghurundei,  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of 
the  same  name  north  of  Petra  and  west  of  Sinai.' 

To  Dr.  Robinson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first 
ascertained  the  spot  which  forms  at  once  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Arabah.  This  boundary  is  the  line  of  chalk  cliffs 
which  sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  6 miles 
below  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are 
from  50  to  150  feet  in  height;  the  Ghor  ends  with 
the  marshy  ground  at  their  feet,  and  level  with  their 
tops  the  Arabah  begins  (Rob.  ii.  116,  118,  120). 
Thus  the  cliffs  act  as  a retaining  wall  or  buttress 
supporting  the  higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the 
whole  forms  what  in  geological  language  might  be 
called  a “ fault”  in  the  floor  of  the  great  valley. 

Through  this  wall  breaks  in  the  embouchure  of 
the  great  main  drain  of  the  Arabah — the  Wady 
el-Jeib — in  itself  a very  large  and  deep  watercourse 
which  collects  and  transmits  to  their  outlet  at  this 
point  the  torrents  which  the  numerous  wadys  from 
both  sides  of  the  Arabah  pour  along  it  in  the  winter 
season  (Rob.  ii.  118,  120,  125).  The  furthest 
point  south  to  which  this  drainage  is  known  to 
reach  is  the  Wady  Ghurundei  (Rob.  ii.  125),  which 
debouches  from  the  eastern  mountains  about  40 
miles  from  the  Akabah  and  60  from  the  cliffs  just 
spoken  of.  The  Wady  el-Jeib  also  forms  the  most 
direct  road  for  penetrating  into  the  valley  from  the 
north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the  road 
from  Wady  Musa  (Petra)  to  Hebron,  are  the  springs 
of  Ain  el-Weibeh,  maintained  by  Robinson  to  be 
Kadesh  (Rob.  ii.  175;  but  see  Stanley,  93,  95). 

Of  the  substructure  of  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
very  little  is  known.  In  his  progress  southward 
along  the  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  is  during  part  of  its 
course  over  100  feet  in  depth,  Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  119) 
notes  that  the  sides  are  “ of  chalky  earth  or  marl,” 
but  beyond  this  there  is  no  information. 

The  surface  is  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme 
“ A more  frightful  desert,”  says  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
121)  “it  had  hardly  been  our  lot  to  behold  . . . 
loose  gravel  and  stones  everywhere  furrowed  with 
the  beds  of  torrents  . . . blocks  of  porphyry 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  among  which  the 
camels  picked  their  way  with  great  difficulty  . . . 
a lone  shrub  of  the  ghfidab,  the  almost  only  trace 
of  vegetation.”  This  was  at  the  ascent  from  the 
Wady  el-Jeib  to  the  floor  of  the  great  valley 
itself.  Further  south,  near  Ain  el-Weibeh,  it  is  a 
rolling  gravelly  desert  with  round  naked  hills  of 
considerable  elevation  (ii.  173).  At  Wady  Ghur- 
undei it  is  “ an  expanse  of  shifting  sands,  broken 
by  innumerable  undulations  and  low  hills  ” (Burckh. 
442),  and  “ countersected  by  a hundred  water- 
courses ” (Stanley,  87).  The  southern  portion  has 
a considerable  general  slope  from  east  to  west  quite 
apart  from  the  undulations  of  the  surface  (Stanley, 
85),  a slope  which  extends  as  far  north  as  Petra 
(Schubert,  1097).  Nor  is  the  heat  less  terrible  than 
the  desolation,  and  all  travellers,  almost  without 
exception,  bear  testimony  to  the  difficulties  of  jour- 
neying in  a region  where  the  sirocco  appears  to  blow 
almost  without  inteimission  (Schub.  1016  ; Burckh. 
444;  Mart.  394;  Rob.  ii.  123).k 


k The  wind  in  the  Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
very  violent,  constantly  blowing  down  the  Arabah 
from  the  north.  The  navigation  of  these  waters  is 
on  that  account  almost  proverbially  dangerous  and 
difficult.  (See  the  notice  of  this  in  the  Edin.  Rev. 
vol.  ciii.  246.) 
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However,  in  spite  of  this  heat  and  desolation, 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in 
the  open  Arabah,  in  the  driest  parts  of  the  year. 
Schubert  in  March  found  the  Arta  (Calligonum 
com.),  the  Anthia  variegata,  and  the  Coloquinta 
(Ritter,  1014),  also  tamarisk-bushes  ( tarfa ) lying 
thick  in  a torrent-bed m (1016) ; and  on  Stanley’s 
road  “the  shrubs  at  times  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a jungle,”  though  it  is  true  that  they  were 
so  thin  as  to  disappear  when  the  “ waste  of  sand  ” 
was  overlooked  from  an  elevation  (85,  and  see  Rob. 

i.  163,  175). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  the  discovery  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812  n of  the  prolongation  of  the 
Jordan  valley  in  the  Arabah,  it  should  have  been 
assumed  that  this  had  in  former  times  formed  the 
outlet  for  the  Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea.°  Lately, 
however,  the  levels  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  been  taken,  imperfectly  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  P to  disprove  the  possibility  of  such 
a theory ; and  in  addition  there  is  the  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  Arabs  that  at  least  half  of  the  district 
drains  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea — a testimony 
fully  confirmed  by  all  the  recorded  observations  of  the 
conformation  of  the  ground.  A series  of  accurate 
levels  from  the  Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea,  up  the  Ara- 
bah, are  necessary  before  the  question  can  be  set  at 
rest,  but  in  the  meantime  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  an  approximation  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

1 . The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  very  nearly  at  one  level  .q 

2.  The  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
is  652  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  1316  feet,  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  can  never  in 
historical  times  have  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah, even  if  the  formation  of  the  ground  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  would  admit  of  it.  But, 

3.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  drainage 

of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Arabah  is  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises  south- 
ward from  the  latter.  Also  that  the  south  portion 
drains  to  the  gulf,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises 
northward  from  the  gulf  to  some  point  between  it 
and  the  Dead  Sea.r  The  watershed  is  said  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  a long  ridge  of  hills  running  across  the 
valley  at  2j  days,  or  say  40  miles,  from  the  Akabah 
(Stanley,  85),  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not 
far  wrong.  By  M.  de  Bertou  it  is  fixed  as  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  Wady  Talk,  apparently  the  same 
spot.  [G.] 

ARABAT'TINE  {r\  'AKpa^aTTivu],  Acrabat- 
tane),  in  Idumaea  (1  Macc.  v.  3).  [Acrabbim; 
and  see  the  note  to  that  article.]  [G.] 

ARA'BIA  (’ApajSfa,  Gal.  i.  17,  iv.  25),  a coun- 
try known  in  the  0.  T.  under  two  designations: — 
1.  Dl£  the  east  country  (Gen.  xxv.  6)  ; or 

m The  bees  whose  hum  so  charmed  him  (1017) 
must  from  his  description  have  been  in  a side  wady, 
not  in  the  Arabah  itself. 

" See  Burckhardt,  441,  442.  The  sagacity  of  Ritter 
had  led  him  earlier  than  this  to  infer  its  existence 
from  the  remarks  of  the  ancient  Mahometan  his- 
torians (Rob.  ii.  187). 

° This  theory  appears  to  have  been  first  announced 
by  Col.  Leake  in  the  preface  to  Burckhardt’s  Travels 
(see  p.  vi.).  It  was  afterwards  espoused  and  dilated 
on,  amongst  others,  by  Lord  Lindsay  (ii.  23),  Dean 
Milman  [Hist,  of  Jews,  Allen,  241),  and  Stephens 
( Incidents  of  Trav.  ii.  41). 

► Thebe  observations  M ill  be  stated  in  detail  in  the 


perhaps  DID  (Gen.  x.  30 ; Num.  xxiii.  7 ; Is.  ii. 
6);  and  Dlj?  '33  (Gen.  xxix.  1);  gent.  n< 

sons  °f  Mie  East  (Judg.  vi.  3,  seqq. ; 
1 K.  iv.  30 ; Job  i.  3 ; Is.  xi.  14 ; Jer.  xlix.  28 ; 
Ez.  xxv.  4).  (Translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  Vulg., 
and  sometimes  transcribed  (KeSe/x)  by  the  former.) 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  and 

D'l£  'ill  indicate,  primarily,  the  country  east  of 
Palestine,  and  the  tribes  descended  from  Ishmael 
and  from  Keturah  ; and  that  this  original  significa- 
tion may  have  become  gradually  extended  to  Arabia 
and  its  inhabitants  generally,  though  without  any 
strict  limitation.  The  third  and  fourth  passages 
above  referred  to,  as  Gesenius  remarks  {Lex.  ed. 
Tregelles,  in  voc.),  relate  to  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia {comp.  7]  OLvaroX-r],  Matt.  ii.  1,  seqq.).  Winer 
considers  Kedem,  See.,  to  signify  Arabia  and  the 
Arabians  generally  {Realworterbuch,  in  voc.)  ; but  a 
comparison  of  the  passages  on  which  his  opinion  is 
founded  has  led  us  to  consider  it  doubtful.  [Bene- 
Kedem.]  2.  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  31^  (Is.  xxi. 

13;  Jer.  xxv.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  21);  gent.  n. 

(Is.  xiii.  20 ; Jer.  iii.  2) ; and  '2*)^  (Neh.  ii.  19) ; 
pi.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1),  and  Dwrw 

(2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  7).  (LXX.  ’Apaflia,  &c. ; 
Vulg.  Arabia,  &c.)  These  seem  to  have  the  same 
geographical  reference  as  the  former  names  to 
the  country  and  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
chiefly  north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  the 
N.  T.  ’A pafi'ia  cannot  be  held  to  have  a more 
extended  signification  than  the  Hebrew  equivalents 
in  the  O.  T.  nTjtf  (Ex.  xii.  38;  Neh.  xiii.  3)  and 
1*$  (1  K.  x.  15 ;‘  Jer.  xxv.  20, 1.  37 ; Ez.  xxx.  5), 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  “a  mixed  multitude”  (Ex. 
xii.  38,  here  followed  by  2“!)^  “ the  mixed  multi- 
tude,” kings  of  “Arabia”  (so  in  Vulg.,  and  in 
Heb.  in  corresponding  passage  in  2 Chr.  ix.  14), 
and  (in  the  last  two  instances)  “ the  mingled  people,” 
have  been  thought  to  signify  the  Arabs.  The 
people  thus  named  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of  Petra. 

- . o 

By  the  Arabs,  the  country  is  called 

(Bildd  El-’ Arab),  “ the  country  of  the  Arabs”  and 


sula  of  the  Arabs”  and  the  people  (’Arab) ; 

“ Bedawee  ” in  modern  Arabic,  and  Aardb 
- o t 

(vl^O  in  the  old  language,  being  applied  to 

account  of  the  Jordan.  Those  of  Lynch  seem  on  the 
whole  the  most  reliable : they  give  as  the  levels  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Medi- 
terranean respectively  652  and  13 16’ 7 feet. 

1 See  the  Report  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  of 
M.  Bourdaloue,  quoted  in  Allen’s  Dead  Sea. 

r Schubert’s  barometrical  observations  are  not  very 
intelligible,  but  they  at  least  show  this  : at  the  end 
of  the  2nd  day  his  halting-place  was  495  ft.  above 
the  water  of  the  Gulf;  3rd  day,  1017  ft. ; 4th  day, 
2180  ft.  Then,  after  leaving  Petra,  his  halting-place 
( 1 in  the  Arabah)  was  97  ft.  below  the  water  of  the 
Gulf  (Schubert;  Ritter,  Sinai,  1097). 
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people  of  the  desert,  as  distinguished  from  towns- 
people. They  give  no  satisfactory  derivation  of  the 
name  ’Arab,  that  from  Yaarub  being  puerile.  The 
Hebrew  designation,  ’Ereb,  has  been  thought  to  be 
from  ’Arabah,  “ a desert,”  &c.,  which,  with  the 
article,  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  district  in  Ara- 
bia Petraea. 

Geographical  Divisions. — Arabia  was  divided, 
by  the  Greeks,  into  Arabia  Felix  (rj  evbalfxwv 
’A pafi'iu),  Arabia  Deserta  (rj  tpy/uos  'Kpafiia), 
(Strab.  xvi.  767;  Plin.  vi.  28,  §32;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  48, 
seqq.),  and  Arabia  Petraea  (p  Tlerpcda  ’Apafiia,  Pt. 
v.  17,  §1).  The  first  two  divisions  were  those  of 
the  earlier  writers  ; the  third  being  introduced  by 
Ptolemy.  According  to  this  geographer’s  arrange- 
ment, they  included,  within  doubtful  limits,  1,  the 
whole  peninsula;  2,  the  Arabian  desert  north  of 
the  former;  and,  3,  the  desert  of  Petra,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Si^ai.  It  will  be  more  convenient  in 
this  article  to  divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  the 
natural  divisions  and  the  native  nomenclature,  into 
Arabia  Proper,  or  Jezeeret  El- Arab,  containing  the 
whole  peninsula  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  northern 
deserts  ; Northern  Arabia,  or  El-Bddiyeh,  bounded 
by  the  peninsula,  the  Euphrates,  Syria,  and  the 
desert  of  Petra,  constituting  properly  Arabia  De- 
serta, or  the  great  desert  of  Arabia ; and  Western 
Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  or  the  country  that  has  been  called  Arabia 
Petraea,  bounded  by  Egypt,  Palestine,  Northern 
Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Arabia  Proper,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  consists 
of  high  table-land,  declining  towards  the  north  ; its 
most  elevated  portions  being  the  chain  of  mountains 
•running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  southern  part  of  this  chain.  The 
high  land  is  encircled  from  the  ’Akabah  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a belt  of  low  littoral  country ; 
on  the  west  and  south-west  the  mountains  fall 
abruptly  to  this  low  region ; on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  peninsula  the  fall  is  generally  gradual.  So  far 
as  the  interior  has  been  explored,  it  consists  of 
mountainous  and  desert  tracts,  relieved  by  large 
districts  under  cultivation,  well  peopled,  watered 
by  wells  and  streams,  and  enjoying  periodical  rains. 
The  watershed,  as  the  conformation  of  the  country 
indicates,  stretches  from  the  high  land  of  the  Yemen 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  From  this  descend  the  torrents 
that  irrigate  the  western  provinces,  while  several 
considerable  streams — there  are  no  navigable  rivers — 
reach  the  sea  in  the  opposite  direction : two  of  these 
traverse ’Omdn ; and  another,  the  principal  river  of 
the  peninsula,  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  coast 
of  El-Bahreyn,  and  is  known  to  traverse  the  inland 
province  called  Yemdmeh.  The  geological  formation 
is  in  part  volcanic;  and  the  mountains  are  basalt, 
schist,  granite,  as  well  as  limestone,  &c. ; the  vol- 
canic action  being  especially  observable  about  El- 
Medeeneh  on  the  north-west,  and  in  the  districts 
bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  fertile  tracts 
are  those  on  the  south-west  and  south.  The  modern 
Yemen  is  especially  productive,  and  at  the  same 
time,  from  its  mountainous  character,  picturesque. 
The  settled  regions  of  the  interior  also  appear  to  be 
more  fertile  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case ; 
and  the  deserts  afford  pasturage  after  the  rains. 
The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are  date-palms, 
tamarind-trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  acacias, 
the  banana,  &c.,  and  a great  variety  of  thorny 
shrubs,  which,  with  others,  afford  pasture  for  the 
camels ; the  chief  kinds  of  pulse  and  cereals  (except 
oats),  coffee,  spices,  drugs,  gums  and  resins  cotton 
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and  sugar.  Among  the  metallic  and  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities), 
sulphur,  the  emerald,  onyx,  &c.  The  products  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will  be 
found  described  under  their  respective  heads.  They 
seem  to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  merchandise  of 
Ethiopia  and  India,  carried  to  Palestine  by  Arab  and 
other  traders.  Gold,  however,  was  perhaps  found 
in  small  quantities  in  the  beds  of  torrents  (comp. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  93,  iff.  45,  47) ; and  the  spices,  incense, 
and  precious  stones,  brought  from  Arabia  (1  K.  x. 
2,  10,  15;  2 Chr.ix.  1,  9,  14;  Is.  lx.  6;  Jer.  vi. 
20 ; Ez.  xxvii.  22),  probably  were  the  products  of 
the  southern  provinces,  still  celebrated  for  spices, 
frankincense,  ambergris,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the 
onyx  and  other  precious  stones.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  of  the  wild  animals  of  Arabia,  besides 
the  usual  domestic  kinds,  and  of  course  the  camel 
and  the  horse,  for  both  of  which  it  is  famous,  are 
the  wild  ass,  the  musk-deer,  wild  goat,  wild  sheep, 
several  varieties  of  the  antelope,  the  hare,  monkeys 
(in  the  south,  and  especially  in  the  Yemen) ; the  bear, 
leopard,  wolf,  jackal,  hyaena,  fox ; the  eagle,  vul- 
ture, several  kinds  of  hawk,  the  pheasant,  red-legged 
partridge  (in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai),  sand-grouse 
(throughout  the  country),  the  ostrich  (abundantly  in 
central  Arabia,  where  it  is  hunted  by  Arab  tribes) ; 
the  tortoise,  serpents,  locusts,  &c.  Lions  were  for- 
merly numerous,  as  the  names  of  places  testify. 
The  sperm-whale  is  found  off  the  coasts  bordering 
the  Indian  ocean.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  (Herod., 
Agatharch.  ap.  Muller,  Strab.,  Diod.  Sic.,  Q.  Curt., 
Dion.  Pericg.  Heliod.  Aethiop.  and  Plin.)  mention 
most  of  the  Biblical  and  modern  products,  and  the 
animals,  above  enumerated,  with  some  others.  (See 
the  Dictionary  of  Geography.') 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  prin- 
cipal provinces : the  Yemen  ; the  districts  of  Hadra- 
mawt, Mahreh,  and  ’Oman,  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  El-Bahreyn, 
towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  just  named ; the  great 
central  country  of  Nejd  and  Yemdmeh ; and  the  Hijdz 
and  Tihdmeh  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Arabs  also  have 
five  divisions,  according  to  the  opinion  most  worthy 
of  credit  ( Mardsid , ed.  Juynboll,  in  voc.  Hijaz ; 
comp.  Strabo),  Tihdmeh,  the  Hijdz,  Nejd,  El-’Arood 
(the  provinces  lying  towards  the  head  of  the  Persian 
G ulf, including  Yemdm eh),  and  the  Yemen  (including 
’Oman  and  the  intervening  tracts).  They  have,  how- 
ever, never  agreed  either  as  to  the  limits  or  the 
number  of  the  divisions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state 
in  some  detail  the  positions  of  these  provinces,  in 
order  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  identifications 
of  Biblical  with  Arab  names  of  places  and  tribes. 

The  Yemen  embraced  originally  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense  and  spice 
country.  Its  name,  signifying  “the  right  hand” 
(and  therefore  “ south,”  comp.  Matt.  xii.  42),  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  euSatj ucwv 
(Felix),  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  a much  more 
extensive  region.  At  present,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Hijdz  on  the  north,  and  Hadramawt  on  the  east, 
with  the  sea-board  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean ; but  formerly,  as  Fresnel  remarks  (comp. 
Sale,  Prelim.  Disc.),  it  appears  to  have  ^extended  at 
least  so  as  to  include  Hadramawt  and  Mahreh  (Ibn- 
El-Wardee  M.S. ; Ydkoot’s  Mushtarak,  ed.  Wusten- 
feld,  and  Marasid,  passim).  In  this  wider  accepta- 
tion, it  embraced  the  region  of  the  first  settlements 
of  the  Joktanites.  Its  modem  limits  include,  on  the 
north,  the  district  of  Khawldn  (not,  as  Niebuhr 
supposes,  two  distinct  districts),  named  after  Khaw 
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l&n  ( Kamoos ),  the  Joktanite  (Marasid  in  voc.,  and 
Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  sur  V Hist,  des  Arabes 
avant  VIslamisme , i.  113);  and  that  of  Nejran,  with 
the  city  of  that  name  founded  by  Nejran  the  Joktanite 
(Caussin,  i.  60,  and  113,  seqq.),  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  soundest  opinion,  the  Negra  of  Aelius 
Gallus  (Strah.  xvi.  782  ; see  Jomard,  Etudes  geogr. 
et  hist,  sur  VArabie , appended  to  Mengin,  Hist,  de 
I’Egypte,  &c.,  iii.  385-6). 

Hadramawt,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen,  is 
a cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy  deserts 
called  El-Ahkaf,  which  are  said  to  be  the  original  seats 
of  the  tribe  of ’A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee,  and  others).  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  frankincense,  which  it  still 
exports  (El-Idreesee,  ed.  Jaubert,  i.  54),  and  for- 
merly it  carried  on  a considerable  trade,  its  prin- 
cipal port  being  Zafdri,  between  Mirbat  and  Ras 
Sljir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a series  of  villages 
(Fresnel,  4e  Lettre , Journ.  Asiat.  iiie  Serie,  v. 
521).  To  the  east  of  Hadramawt  are  the  districts 
of  Shihr,  which  exported  ambergris  ( Marasid , in 
voc.),  and  Mahreh  (so  called  after  a tribe  of  Kuda  ah 
(Id.  in  voc.),  and  therefore  Joktanite),  extending 
from  Seyhoot  to  Karwan  (Fresnel.  4e  Lettre,  p.  510). 
’Oman  forms  the  easternmost  corner  of  the  south 
coast,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
presents  the  same  natural  characteristics  as  the  pre- 
ceding districts,  being  partly  desert  with  large  fertile 
tracts.  It  also  contains  some  considerable  lead-mines. 

The  highest  province  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  El- 
Bahreyn,  between  ’Oman  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 
of  which  the  chief  town  is  Hejer  (according  to  some, 
the  name  of  the  province  also)  (Kamoos,  Marasid, 
in  vocc.).  It  contains  the  towns  (and  districts)  of 
Kateef  and  El-Ahsa  (El-Idreesee,  i.  371;  Marasid, 
in  vocc. ; Mushtarak,  in  voc.  El-Ahsh),  the  latter  not 
being  a province  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed. 
The  inhabitants  of  El-Bahreyn  dwelling  on  the  coast 
are  principally  fishermen  and  pearl-divers.  The  dis- 
trict of  El-Ahsk  abounds  in  wells,  and  possesses 
excellent  pastures  which  are  frequented  by  tribes  of 
other  parts. 

The  great  central  province  of  Nejd,  and  that  of 
Yemameh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  .south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts  of  travellers.  Nejd  sig- 
nifies “high  land,”  and  hence  its  limits  are  very 
doubtfully  laid  down  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  It 
consists  of  cultivated  table-land,  with  numerous 
wells,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures ; but  it  is 
intersected  by  extensive  deserts.  Yemameh  appears 
to  be  generally  very  similar  to  Nejd.  On  the  south 
lies  the  great  desert  called  Er-Ruba  el-KMlee,  unin- 
habitable in  the  summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in 
the  winter  after  the  rains.  The  camels  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Nejd  are  highly  esteemed  in  Arabia, 
and  the  breed  of  horses  is  the  most  famous  in  the 
world.  In  this  province  are  said  to  be  remains  of 
very  ancient  structures,  similar  to  those  east  of  the 
Jordan. 

The  Hijdz,  and  Tihdmeh  (or  El-Gh6r,  the  “ low 
land”),  are  bounded  by  Nejd,  the  Yemen,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Ilijaz  being  Eyleh  (El-Makreezee’s  Khitat,  in  voc. 
Eyleh).  The  Hijdz  is  the  holy  land  of  Arabia,  its 
chief  cities  being  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh ; and  it 
was  also  the  first  seat  of  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  penin- 
sula. The  northern  portion  is  in  general  sterile  and 
rocky  ; towards  the  south  it  gradually  merges  into 
the  Yemen,  or  the  district  called  El-’Aseer,  which  is 
but  little  noticed  by  either  eastern  or  western  geo- 
graphers (see  Jomard,  245,  seqq.).  The  province  of 
Tihameh  extends  between  the  mountain-chain  of 


the  Hijdz,  and  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  is 
sometimes  divided  into  Tihdmeh  of  the  HijfLz,  and 
Tihameh  of  the  Yemen.  It  is  a parched,  sandy 
tract,  with  little  rain,  and  fewer  pasturages  and 
cultivated  portions  than  the  mountainous  country. 

Northern  Arabia,  or  the  Arabian  Desert 

is  divided  by  the  Arabs  (vchc  do 

not  consider  it  as  strictly  belonging  to  their  country) 
into  Badiyet  Esh-Sham,  “ the  Desert  of  Syria,” 
Badiyet  El-Jezeereh,  “ the  Desert  of  Mesopotamia” 

(not  “ of  Arabia,”  as  Winer  supposes),  and 

Badiyet  El-’Irdk,  “ the  Desert  of  El-’IrJk.”  It  ii 
so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  a high,  undulating, 
parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  forms  the 
natural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  the 
latter  country  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the 
north-west  and  west,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  form- 
ing its  southern  limit.  It  has  few  oases,  the  water 
of  the  wells  is  generally  either  brackish  or  unpo- 
table,  and  it  is  visited  by  the  sand- wind  called 
Samoom,  of  which  however  the  terrors  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  The  Arabs  find  pasture  for 
their  flocks  and  herds  after  the  rains,  and  in  the 
more  depressed  plains ; and  the  desert  generally  pro- 
duces prickly  shruhs,  &c.,  on  which  the  camels  feed. 
The  inhabitants  were  known  to  the  ancients  as 
<TKK)v'iTai,  “ dwellers  in  tents,”  or  perhaps  so  called 
from  their  town  al  ’S.Kyual  (Strab.  xvi.  747,  767  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  24 ; Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ; comp.  Is. 
xiii.  20;  Jer.  xlix.  31;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11);  and 
they  extended  from  Babylonia  on  the  east  (comp. 
Num.  xxiii.  7 ; 2 Chr.  xxi.  16  ; Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20). 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi. 
748;  Plin.  v.  12;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  4,  xxii.  15). 
These  tribes,  principally  descended  from  Ishmael 
and  from  Keturah,  have  always  led  a wandering 
and  pastoral  life.  Their  predatory  habits  are  se- 
veral times  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16 
and  17,  xxvi.  7 ; Jobi.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2).  They  also 
conducted  a considerable  trade  of  merchandise  of 
Arabia  and  India  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a chain  of  oases 
still  forms  caravan-stations  (Burckhardt,  Arabia , 
Appendix  vi.) ; and  they  likewise  traded  from  the 
western  portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  latter  traffic 
appears  to  be  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Ishmaelites,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  peoples 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28;  1 K.  x.  15,  25;  2 Chr.  ix. 
14,  24;  Is.  lx.  6 ; Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  con- 
sisted of  the  products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia : it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Idumaea ; but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  references  to  the  latter  people  and  to  the  tribes 
of  Northern  Arabia  in  the  passages  relating  to  this 
traffic.  That  certain  of  these  tribes  bi  ought  tribute 
to  Jehoshaphat  appears  from  2 Chr.  xvii.  11 ; and 
elsewhere  there  are  indications  of  such  tributo 
(comp,  passages  referred  to  above). 

Western  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
[Sinai]  , and  the  desert  of  Petra,  corresponding  ge- 
nerally with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petraea.  The 
latter  name  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  its 
chief  city ; not  from  its  stony  character.  It  was  in 
the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a people  whose  ge- 
nealogy is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Horites 
or  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21 ; Deut.  ii.  12, 
22,  xxxvi.  20-22).  [Horites.]  Its  later  inhabit- 
ants were  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
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division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed  the  boundary  of  the 
two  countries  is  arbitrary  and  unsettled ; but  it  was 
mostly  peopled  by  descendants  of  Esau,  and  was  ge- 
nerally known  as  the  land  of  Edom,  or  Idumaea 
[Edom]  ; as  well  as  by  its  older  appellation,  the 
desert  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [SeirJ.  The  com- 
mon origin  of  the  Idumaeans  from  Esau  and  Ishmael 
is  found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former  with  a daughter 
of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9,  xxxvi.  3).  The  Naba- 
thaeans  succeeded  to  the  Idumaeans,  and  Idumaea  is 
mentioned  only  as  a geographical  designation  after 
the  time  of  Josephus.  The  Nabathaeans  have  always 
been  identified  with  Nebaioth,  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxv.  13 ; Is.  lx.  7),  until  Quatremere  {Memoir e sur 
les  Nabatlieens)  advanced  the  theory  that  they  were 
of  another  race,  and  a people  of  Mesopotamia.  [Ne- 
baioth.] Petra  was  in  the  great  route  of  the  west- 
ern caravan-traffic  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  merchandise 
brought  up  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  See  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  Edom,  Elath,  Eziongeber,  &c. 

Inhabitants .a — The  Arabs,  like  every  other  an- 
cient nation  of  any  celebrity,  have  traditions  repre- 
senting their  country  as  originally  inhabited  by 
races  which  became  extinct  at  a very  remote  period. 
These  were  the  tribes  of ’A  d,  Thamood,  Umeiyim, 
’Abeel,  Tasm,  Jedees,  ’Emleek  (Amalek),  Jurhum 
(the  first  of  this  name),  and  Webari:  some  omit 
the  fourth  and  the  last  two,  but  add  Jasim.  The 
majority  of  their  historians  derive  these  tribes  from 
Shem ; but  some,  from  Ham,  though  not  through 
Cush.b  Their  earliest  traditions  that  have  any  ob- 
vious relation  to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the 
existing  nation  in  the  first  instance  to  Kahtan, 
whom  they  and  most  European  scholars  identify 
with  Joktan ; and  secondly  to  Ishmael,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  married  a descendant  of  Kahtan, 
though  they  only  carry  up  their  genealogies  to 
’Adnan  (said  to  be  of  the  21st  generation  before 
Mohammad).  They  are  silent  respecting  Cushite 
settlements  in  Arabia;  but  modern  research,  we 
think,  proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants.  Although  Cush  in  the  Bible  usually 
corresponds  to  Ethiopia,  certain  passages  seem  to 
indicate  Cushite  peoples  in  Arabia ; and  the  series 
of  the  sons  of  Cush  should,  according  to  recent 
discoveries,  be  sought  for  in  order  along  the  south- 
ern coast:  exclusive  of  Seba  (Meroe),  occupying 
one  extreme  of  their  settlements,  and  Nimrod  the 
other.  The  great  ruins  of  Ma-rib  or  Seba,  and  of 
other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Hadramawt,  are  not 
those  of  a Semitic  people ; and  further  to  the  east, 
the  existing  language  of  Mahreh,  the  remnant  of  that 
of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient  remains  just 
mentioned,  is  in  so  great  a degree  apparently  Afri- 
can, as  to  be  called  by  some  scholars  Cushite ; while 
the  settlements  of  Raamah  and  those  of  his  sons 
Sheba  and  Dedan,  are  probably  to  be  looked  for 
towards  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  bordered  on 
the  north  by  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  bearing 
the  same  names  as  the  two  latter.  In  Babylonia 
also,  independent  proofs  of  this  immigration  of 
Cushites  from  Ethiopia  have,  it  is  thought,  been 
lately  obtained.  The  ancient  cities  and  buildings 


a In  this  section  is  included  the  history.  The  Arab 
materials  for  the  latter  are  meagre,  and  almost  purely 
traditional.  The  chronology  is  founded  on  genealo- 
gies, and  is  too  intricate  and  unsettled  for  discussion 
in  this  article ; but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
“ son  ” should  often  he  read  “ descendant,”  and  that 
the  Arabs  ascribe  great  length  of  life  to  the  ancient 
people. 

6 This  enumeration  is  from  a comparison  of  Arab 
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of  southern  Arabia,  in  their  architecture,  the  in- 
scriptions they  contain,  and  the  native  traditions 
respecting  them,  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  aiding 
a student  of  this  portion  of  primaeval  history. 
Indeed  they  are  the  only  important  archaic  monu- 
ments of  the  country ; and  they  illustrate  both  its 
earliest  people  and  its  greatest  kingdoms.  Ma-rib, 
or  Seba  0 (the  Mariaba  of  the  Greek  geographers), 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  sites.  (See  Mi- 
chaelis’  Questions,  No.  94,  &c.  in  Niebuhr’s  Arabia.) 
It  was  founded,  according  to  the  general  agreement 
of  tradition,  by  'Abd-esh-Shems  Seba,  grandson  of 
Yaarub  the  Kahtanite  ( Mushtarak , in  loc. ; Abu-1- 
Fidh,  Mist,  anteisl.  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  114);  and  the 
Dyke  of  El-’Arim,  which  was  situate  near  the  city, 
and  the  rupture  of  which  (a.d.  150-170  according 
to  De  Sacy ; 120  according  to  Caussin  de  Perceval) 
formed  an  era  in  Arabian  history,  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Lukman  the  Greater,  the  ’A'dite,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  2nd  ’A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee,  MS. ; 
Hamza  Ispahanensis,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  24-5 ; El- 
Mes  ’oodee,  cited  by  De  Sacy,  Mem.  de  V Acad., 
xlviii.  484  seqq. ; and  Ibn  Khaldoon  in  Caussin’s 
Essai,  i.  16).  ’A/dites  (in  conjunction  with  Cush- 
ites) were  probably  the  founders  of  this  and  similar 
structures,  and  were  succeeded  by  a predominantly 
Joktanite  people,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  Arabian  Seba,  and  in  the  Sabaei  of 
the  Greeks.  It  has  been  argued  (Caussin,  Essai,  i. 
42  seqq. ; Renan,  Langues  Semitiques,  i.  300)  that 
the  ’A'diles  were  the  Cushite  Seba ; but  this  hypo- 
thesis, which  involves  the  question  of  the  settlements 
of  the  eldest  sou  of  Cush,  and  that  of  the  descent  of 
the  ’A'dites,  rests  solely  on  the  existence  of  Cushite 
settlements  in  southern  Arabia,  and  -of  the  name  of 

Seba  in  the  Yemen  (by  these  writers  infe- 

rentially  identified  with  fcOD  ; by  the  Arabs,  una- 
nimously, with  Seba  the  Kahtanite,  or  • the 

Hebrew  shin  being,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  sin  in  Arabic)  ; and  it  necessitates  the 
existence  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms  of  Seba 
and  Sheba  in  a circumscribed  province  of  southern 
Arabia,  a result  which  we  think  is  irreconcileable 
with  a careful  comparison  of  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  bearing  on  this  subject.  [Cush,  Seba, 
Sheba.]  Neither  is  there  evidence  to  indicate  the 
identity  of  ’A'd  and  the  other  extinct  tribes  with 
any  Semitic  or  Hamitic  people : they  must,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  be  classed  with  the  Re- 
phaim  and  other  peoples  whose  genealogies  are  not 
known  to  us.  The  only  one  that  can  possibly  be 
identified  with  a Scriptural  name  is  Amalek,  whose 
supposed  descent  from  the  grandson  of  Esau  seems 
inconsistent  with  Gen.  xiv.  7,  and  Num.  xxiv.  20. 
[Amalek.] 

The  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  the 
country  are  divided,  by  the  Arabs,  into  extinct, 
and  existing  tribes ; and  these  are  again  distinguished 

as  1.  El-’Arab  el-  A'ribeh  (or el-’Arba,  or 

el-’Aribeh),  the  Pure  or  Genuine  Arabs ; 2.  El- 
’Arab  el-Muta’arribeh,  and  3.  El-’Arab  el-Mustaa- 


authors.  Caussin  de  Perceval  has  entered  into  some 
detail  on  the  subject  {Essai,  i.  11-35),  but  without 
satisfactorily  reconciling  contradictory  opinions  ; and 
bis  identifications  of  these  with  other  tribes  are  purely 
hypothetical. 

c Seba  was  the  city  of  Ma-rib  ( Mushtarak , in  voc .), 
or  the  country  in  the  Yemen  of  which  the  city  was 
Ma-rib  ( Marasid , in  voc.).  See  also  Sheba 
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ribeh,  the  Instititious,  or  Naturalized,  Arabs.  Of 
many  conflicting  opinions  respecting  these  races, 
two  only  are  worthy  of  note.  According  to  the 
first  of  these,  E1-’ Arab  el- A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes,  with  whom  some  conjoin  Ivahtan;  while 
the  other  two,  as  synonymous  appellations,  belong 
to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.d  According  to  the 
second,  El- Arab  el- A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes  ; El- Arab  el-Muta’arribeh,  the  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  Ivahtan ; and  El- Arab  el-Mustaaribeh 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  by  the  daughter  of 
Muddd  the  Joktanite.  That  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the  south 
and  south-west  of  the  peninsula,  with  colonies  in 
the  interior,  is  attested  by  the  Arabs  and  fully  con- 
firmed by  historical  and  philological  researches.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  they  have  been  gradually  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Ishmaelite  immigrants,  though  not 
without  leaving  strong  traces  of  their  former  ex- 
istence. Fresnel,  however  (le  Lettre,  p.  24), 
says  that  they  were  quite  distinct,  at  least  in  Mo- 
hammad’s time,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Ishmaelite  element  has  been  exaggerated  by  Mo- 
hammadan  influence. 

Respecting  the  Joktanite  settlers  we  have  some 
certain  evidence.  In  Genesis  (x.  30)  it  is  said, 
“and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a mount  of  the  east  [Kedem].” 
The  position  of  Mesha  is  very  uncertain  ; it  is  most 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the 
first  settlers  [Mesha]  : Sephar  is  undoubtedly 
Dhafdri,  or  Zafdri,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pro- 
nounced, in  ancient  times,  without  the  final  vowel, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day),  a name  not  un- 
common in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of 
two  celebrated  towns- — one  being  the  seaport  on 
the  south  coast,  near  Mirbat;  the  other,  now  in 
ruins,  near  San’ a,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Himyerite  kings  (Es-SJghanee,  MS. ; 
Mushtarak,  in  voc. ; Marasid , ib. ; El-Idreesee,  i. 
148).  Fresnel  (4<>  Lettre,  p.  516,  seqq.)  prefers 
the  seaport,  as  the  Himyerite  capital,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Jomard  ( Etudes , p.  367 ).  He  informs  us 
that  the  inhabitants  call  this  town  “ Isfor.”  Con- 
sidering the  position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is 
probably  Sephar;  it  is  situate  near  a thuriferous 
mountain  {Marasid,  in  voc.),  and  exports  the  best 
frankincense  (Niebuhr,  p.  148) : Zafari,  in  the  Ye- 
men, however,  is  also  among  mountains  [Sephar]. 
In  the  district  indicated  above  are  distinct  and 
undoubted  traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan mentioned  in  Genesis,  such  as  Hadramawt  for 
Hazarmaveth,  Azdl  for  Uzal,  Seba  for  Sheba,  &c. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  (at  least)  its  eastern  portion,  and  their  records 
in  the  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and  inscriptions. 

The  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen, 
founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the 
eon  (or  descendant)  of  Kahtdn  (Joktan).  Its  most  an- 
i ient  capital  was  probably  San’h,  formerly  called  Azd.1 
- i 

01  *n  the  Marasid . in  voc.  San’h) , 

after  Azdl,  son  of  Joktan  (Ydkoot).  [Uzal.]  The 
other  capitals  were  Ma-rib,  or  Sebk,  and  Zafdri. 
This  was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.  Its  rulers, 
and  most  of  its  people,  were  descendants  of  Sebh 
( = Sheba),  whence  the  classical  Sabaei  (Diod.  Sic. 

d El-’ Arab  el-’ A'ribeh  is  conventionally  applied  by 
the  lexicographers  to  all  who  spoke  pure  Arabic 
before  its  corruption  began. 


iii.  38,  46).  Among  its  rulers  was  probably  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  who  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  (2  K.  x.  2).  The  Arabs  call  her  Bilkees,  a 
queen  of  the  later  Himyerites ; and  their  traditions 
respecting  her  are  otherwise  not  worthy  of  credit, 
[Sheba.]  The  dominant  family  was  apparently 
that  of  Himyer,  son  (or  descendant)  of  Sebh.  A 
member  of  this  family  founded  the  more  modern 
kingdom  of  the  Himyerites.  The  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  native 
tradition,  seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation 
superseded  the  former  only  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  : i.  e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later  king- 
dom. “ Himyerite,”  however,  is  now  very  vaguely 
used. — Himyer,  it  may  be  observed,  is  perhaps 
- o ,oj  -ot 

“ red”  fi’om  or  , and 

several  places  in  Arabia  whose  soil  is  reddish  derive 
o f 

their  names  from  Aafar  ^ ^ ^ “ reddish.” 

This  may  identify  Himyer  (the  red  man  ?)  with 
Ophir,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  called  Ophir,  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  is  widely  divided  [Ophir].  The  simi- 
larity of  signification  with  <po'ivi£  and  ipv0p6s 
lends  weight  to  the  tradition  that  the  Phoenicians 
came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89). 
The  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  who 
had  an  affinity  with  the  Egyptians, — such  as  the 
Philistines,  and  probably  the  primitive  Cretans  and 
Carians — appear  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of  an 
early  immigration  from  southern  Arabia,  which 
moved  northwards,  partly  through  Egypt  [Caph- 
tor].  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  invaders 
of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  been  Phoenicians ; but 
Manetho,  who  seems  to  have  held  this  opinion,  also 
tells  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetho, 
ap.  Cory,  Anc.  Fragments,  2nd  ed.,  p.  171),  and  the 
hieroglyphic  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  common  appellation  of  the  Arabs,  Shasu,  the 
“ camel-riding  Shasu”  {Select  Papyri,  pi.  liii.),  an 
identification  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Egyp- 
tian historian’s  account  of  their  invasion  and  polity. 
In  the  opposite  direction,  an  early  Arab  domination 
of  Chaldaea  is  mentioned  by  Berosus  (Coiy,  p.  60), 
as  preceding  the  Assyrian  dynasty.  All  these  indi- 
cations, slight  as  they  are,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  attempting  a reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
southern  Arabia. — The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen 
were  at  continual  feud  with  the  descendants  of 
Kahlan  (brother  of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in 
descent  (according  to  the  majority  of  native  histo- 
rians) from  Himyer  united  the  kingdom.  This 
king  was  the  first  Tubbaa,  a title  also  distinctive  of 
his  successors,  whose  dynasty  represents  the  proper 
kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence  the  Homeritac  (Ptol. 
vi.  7 ; Plin.  vi.  28).  Their  rule  probably  ex- 
tended over  the  modern  Yemen,  Hadramawt,  and 
Mahreh.  The  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu-l-Adhar,  or  Zu-1- 
Azsir,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i.  73)  to  be  the  Ila- 
sarus  of  Aelius  Gallus  (b.C.  24).  The  kingdom 
of  Himyer  lasted  until  a.d.  525,  when  it  fell 
before  an  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  kings  of  Axum 
appear  to  have  become  masters  of  part  of  the 
Yemen  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  114 ; Zeitschr.  d. 
Deutsch  Morgenland.  Gesellschaft , vii.  17  seqq., 
xi.  338  seqq.),  adding  to  their  titles  the  names  of 
places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer.  After  four 
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vassals  of  Pers.a,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to 
Mohammad.  Kings  of  Hadramawt  (the  people  of 
Hadramawt  are  the  classical  Chatramotitae,  Plin. 
vi.  28 ; comp.  Adramitae)  are  also  enumerated  by 
the  Arabs  (Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap.  Caussin,i.  135,  seqq .) 
and  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Yaarub, 
an  indication,  as  is  remarked  by  Caussin  (/.  c.),  of 
their  separate  descent  from  Hazarmaveth  [Hazar- 
maveth].  The  Greek  geographers  mention  a 
fourth  people  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabaei,  Ho- 
meritae,  and  Chatramotitae, — the  Minaei  (Strab. 
xvi.  768 ; Ptol.  v.  7 §23 ; Plin.  vi.  32  ; Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  42)  who  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
Biblical  or  modern  name.  Some  place  them  as  high 
as  Mekkeh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Mina  (the 
sacred  valley  N.E.  of  that  city),  or  from  the  god- 
dess Manah,  worshipped  in  the  district  between 
Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh.  Fresnel,  however,  places 
them  in  the  Wadee  Do’ an  in  Hadramawt,  arguing 
that  the  Y emen  anciently  included  this  tract,  that 
the  Minaei  were  probably  the  same  as  the  Rhabanitae 
or  Rhamauitae  (Pt.  vi.  7,  §24;  Strabo,  xvi.  782), 
and  that  'Vapavnav  was  a copyist’s  error  for 
’I  epaviToov. 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of 
the  Hijaz,  founded  by  Jut-hum,  the  brother  of  Yaarub, 
who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mekkeh.  The  Arab  lists  of  its  kings  are 
inextricably  confused  ; but  the  name  of  their  leader 
and  that  of  two  of  his  successors  was  Mudad 
(or  El-Mudad),  who  probably  represents  Almodad 
[Almodad].  Ishmael,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
married  a daughter  of  the  first  Mudad,  whence 
sprang  ’AdnJn  the  ancestor  of  Mohammad.  This 
kingdom,  situate  in  a less  fertile  district  than  the 
Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal 
tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  con- 
quest, into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  (Kutb-ed-Deen,  ed. 
Wiistenfeld,  pp.  35,  and  39  seqq. ; comp,  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab 
author  who  identifies  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  [Ha- 
DORAM.] 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite 
kingdoms,  others  were  founded  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  peninsula.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were 
that  of  El-Heereh  in  El-Irak,  and  that  of  Ghassan  on 
the  confines  of  Syria ; both  originated  by  emigrants 
after  the  Flood  of  El-  Arim.  El-Heereh  soon  be- 
came Ishmaelitic : Ghassan  long  maintained  its  ori- 
ginal stock.  Among  its  rulers  were  many  named 
El-Harith.  Respecting  the  presumed  identity  of 
some  of  these  with  kings  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Aretas,  and  with  the  Aretas  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  see  Aretas. 

The  Ishin  a elites  appear  to  have  entered  the 
peninsula  from  the  north-west.  That  they  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
said  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
peoples),  and  that  the  modern  nation  is  predomi- 
nantly Ishmaelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  They 
do  not,  however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  ’Adnan  (as  we  have  already  said),  and  they 
have  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael’s  immediate 
and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have  been  identified 
with  existing  names  will  be  found  under  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  names.  [See  also  Hagarenes.] 
They  extended  northwards  from  the  Hijaz  into  the 
Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed  with  Keturahites 
and  other  Abrahamic  peoples;  and  westwards  to 
Idumaea,  where  they  mixed  with  Edomites,  &c. 
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The  tribes  sprung  from  Ishmael  have  always  been 
governed  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads  of  families  (shevkhs 
and  emeers) ; they  have  generally  followed  a patri- 
archal life,  and  have  not  originated  kingdoms,  though 
they  have  in  some  instances  succeeded  to  those  of 
Joktanites,  the  principal  one  of  these  being  that  of 
El-Heereh.  With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  gene- 
rally, we  may  observe,  in  continuation  of  a former 
remark,  that  although  their  first  settlements  in  the 
Hijiiz,  and  their  spreading  over  a great  part  of  the 
northern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  are  sufficiently 
proved,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  wide  extension  given 
to  them  by  Arab  tradition.  Mohammad  derived  from 
the  Jews  whatever  tradition  he  pleased,  and  silenced 
any  contrary,  by  the  Kur-an  or  his  own  dicta.  This 
religious  element,  which  does  not  directly  affect  the 
tribes  of  Joktan  (whose  settlements  are  otherwise 
unquestionably  identified),  has  a great  influence  over 
those  of  Ishmael.  They  therefore  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called),  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arabs ; but  from  these 
and  other  considerations  it  becomes  at  the  same 
time  highly  probable  that  they  now  form  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Keturah  the  Arabs  say 
little.  They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly  north 
of  the  peninsula  in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine  to 
the  Persian  Gulf ; and  the  passages  in  the  Bible  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those 
relating  to  the  Cushite  Dedan,  Gen.  x.  7)  refer 
apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung  from  this  race  (Is. 
xxi.  13 ; Jer.  xxv.  23  ; Ez.  xxvii.  20),  perhaps  with 
an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  who  seems  to 
have  passed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Keturahites,  indeed,  are  as- 
serted to  exist  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a king  of  Himyer  is  said  to  have  been  a Midianite 
(El-Mes’oodee,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  158-9) ; and  where 
one  dialect  is  said  to  be  of  Midian,  and  another  of 
Jokslian  son  of  Keturah  ( Moajam ) ; but  these  tra- 
ditions must  be  ascribed  to  the  Rabbinical  influence 
in  Arab  history.  Native  writers  are  almost  wholly 
silent  on  this  subject;  and  the  dialects  mentioned 
above  are  not,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  of  the 
tribes  of  Keturah.  [Keturah,  &c.] 

In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other  peoples 
which,  from  their  geographical  position  and  mode 
of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  Arabs.  Of 
these  are  Amalek,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  &r. 

Religion.  — The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  have  been  fetishism, 
of  which  there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred 
trees  and  stones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabaeism.  With 
the  latter  were  perhaps  connected  the  temples  (or 
palace-temples)  of  which  there  are  either  remains 
or  traditions  in  the  Himyerite  kingdom ; such  as 
Beyt  Ghumdan  in  Sana,  and  those  of  Reydan, 
Bevnooneh,  Ru’cyn,  ’Eyneyn,  and  Riam.  To  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  find  allusions  in 
Job  (xxxi.  26-28)  and  to  the  belief  in  the  influence 
of  the  stars  to  give  rain  (xxxviii.  31),  where  the 
Pleiades  give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v.  20,  21)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  host  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  earlier  fetishism,  the  stone-worship, 
tree-worship,  &c.,  of  various  tribes,  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  One,  that  of  Manah,  the 
goddess  worshipped  between  Mekkeh  and  El- 
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Medeeneh  has  been  compared  with  Meni  (Is.  lxv. 
11),  which  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  “number” 
[Meni].  Magianism,  an  importation  from  Chal- 
daea  and  Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
religions  of  the  Pagan  Arabs ; but  it  never  had 
very  numerous  followers.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced in  southern  Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the 
2nd  century,  and  about  a century  later  it  had  made 
great  progress.  It  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen, 
where  many  churches  were  built  ( see  Philostorg. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iii. ; Sozomen,  vi. ; Evagr.  vi.).  It 
also  rapidly  advanced  in  other  portions  of  Arabia, 
through  the  kingdom  of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous 
countries,  Ghassan,  and  other  parts.  The  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians,  and  more  particularly  of 
those  of  Nejran  by  the  Tubbaa  Zu-n-Nuwas,  brought 
about  the  fall  of  the  Himyerite  dynasty  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Christian  ruler  of  Abyssinia. 
Judaism  was  propagated  in  Arabia,  principally  by 
Karaites,  at  the  captivity,  but  it  was  introduced 
before  that  time : it  became  very  prevalent  in  the 
Yemen,  and  in  the  Hijdz,  especially  at  Kheybar 
and  El-Medeeneh,  where  there  are  said  to  be  still 
tribes  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  birth  of  Mohammad  another 
class  had  sprung  up,  who,  disbelieving  the  idolatry 
of  the  greater  number  of  their  countrymen,  and  not 
yet  believers  in  Judaism,  or  in  the  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity with  which  alone  they  were  acquainted, 
looked  to  a revival  of  what  they  called  the  “ reli- 
gion of  Abraham”  (see  Sprenger’s  Life  of  Mo- 
hammed, i.,  Calcutta,  1856).  The  promulgation 
of  the  Mohammadan  imposture  overthrew  paganism, 
but  crushed  while  it  assumed  to  lead  the  move- 
ment which  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  its 
success,  and  almost  wholly  superseded  the  religions 
of  the  Bible  in  Arabia. 

Language. — Arabic,  the  language  of  Arabia,  is 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an 
extensive  literature:  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early 
phases  we  know  nothing ; while  we  have  archaic 
monuments  of  the  Himyeritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  fix  their 
precise  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob  there  is 
evidence  in  Gen.  (xxxi.  47) ; and  probably  Jacob 
and  Laban  understood  each  other,  the  one  speaking 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It  seems  also 
(Judg.  vii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  or  both, 
understood  the  conversation  of  the  “ Midianites, 
and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  of  the 

east”  (Dip  '021).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

in  the  14th  or  13th  cent.  B.C.  the  Semitic 
languages  differed  much  less  than  in  after  times. 
But  it  appears  from  2 K.  xviii.  26,  that  in  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  only  the  educated  classes  among  the 
Jews  understood  Aramaic.  With  these  evidences 
before  us,  and  making  a due  distinction  between 
the  archaic  and  the  known  phases  of  the  Aramaic 
and  the  Arabic,  we  think  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a sister  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Aramaic,  or,  in  its  classical  phasis, 
as  a descendant  of  a sister  of  these  two,  but  that 


e By  this  term  is  to  be  understood  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  southern  Arabia  generally,  not  that  of  the 
Himyerites  only. 

f The  Arabs  have  impressed  their  national  charac- 
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the  Himyeritic  is  mixed  with  an  African  language, 
and  that  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like 
manner,  though  in  a much  less  degree,  mixed  with 
an  African  language.  The  inferred  differences  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  phases  of  the  Aramaic, 
and  the  presumed  difference  between  those  of  the 
Arabic,  are  amply  confirmed  by  comparative  phi- 
lology. The  division  of  the  Ishmaelite  language 
into  many  dialects  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
separation  of  tribes  by  uninhabitable  tracts  of 
desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  those 
dialects  to  the  pilgrimage  and  the  annual  meetings 
of  ’Okaz,  a fair  in  which  literary  contests  took 
place,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  contending  poets  should  deliver  themselves  in  a 
language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  congregated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  critic- 
ally judged  by  them ; for  many  of  the  meanest  of 
the  Arabs,  utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing, 
were  of  the  highest  of  the  authorities  consulted  by 
the  lexicologists  when  the  corruption  of  the  language 
had  commenced,  i.  e.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Moham- 
madans,  had  begun  to  spread  among  foreigners. 

Respecting  the  Himyeritic,®  until  lately  little  was 
known  ; but  monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  this 
language  have  been  discovered  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadramawt 
and  the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  have 
been  published  by  Fresnel,  Arnaud,  Wellsted,  and 
Cruttenden ; while  Fresnel  has  found  a dialect  still 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Mahreh  and  westwards  as 
far  as  Kisheem,  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Za- 
fdri  and  Mirbdt  being  the  purest,  and  called  “ Ek- 
hili and  this  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the 
modern  phasis  of  the  old  Himyeritic  (4®  Lettre). 
Fresnel’s  alphabet  has  been  accepted  by  the  learned. 
The  dates  found  in  the  inscriptions  range  from 
30  (on  the  dyke  of  Ma-rib)  to  604  at  Hisn  Ghordb, 
but  what  era  these  represent  is  uncertain.— Ewald 
( TJeber  die  Himyarische  Sprache  in  Hoefer’s  Zeit- 
schrift,  i.  295,  seqq .)  thinks  that  they  are  years  of 
the  Rupture  of  the  Dyke,  while  acknowledging  their 
apparent  high  antiquity;  but  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing such  inscriptions  on  a ruined  dyke,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  would  thus  be  brought  later 
than  the  time  of  Mohammad,  make  it  probable 
that  they  belong  rather  to  an  earlier  era,  perhaps 
that  of  the  Himyerite  empire,  though  what  point 
marks  its  commencement  is  not  determined.  The 
Himyeritic  in  its  earlier  phasis  probably  represents 
the  first  Semitic  language  spoken  in  Arabia. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs f are  of 
great  value  in  illustrating  the  Bible ; but  supposed 
parallels  between  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  state  of  the  modem  Arabs  must  not 
be  hastily  drawn.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  people  are  in  a degraded  condition ; that  they 
have  been  influenced  by  Jewish  contact,  especially 
by  the  adoption,  by  Mohammad,  of  parts  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  of  rabbinical  observances ; and  that 
they  are  not  of  the  race  of  Israel.  They  must  be 
regarded,  1st.  as  Bedawees,  or  people  of  the  desert, 
and  2ndly,  as  settled  tribes  or  townspeople. 

The  Bedawees  acknowledge  that  their  ancient 
excellence  has  greatly  declined  since  the  time  of 
Mohammad,  and  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  this 
decline  had  commenced  much  earlier.  Though 


teristics  on  every  people  whom  they  have  conquered, 
except  the  Tatar  races.  “Arab  life”  is  therefore 
generally  understood  in  a very  wide  sense.  The 
modern  Egyptians  are  essentially  an  Arab  people. 
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each  tribe  boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood,  and 
pure  language,  their  learned  men  candidly  ad- 
mit the  depreciation  of  national  character.  Scrip- 
tural customs  still  found  among  them  must  there- 
fore be  generally  regarded  rather  as  indications  of 
former  practices,  than  as  being  identical  with  them. 
Furthermore,  the  Bible  always  draws  a strong  con- 
trast between  the  character  of  the  Israelites  and 
that  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whom  the  Be- 
dawees  mostly  represent.  Yet  they  are,  by  com- 
parison with  other  nations,  an  essentially  unchange- 
able people,  retaining  a primitive,  pastoral  life,  and 
many  customs  strikingly  illustrating  the  Bible. 
They  are  not  as  much  affected  by  their  religion  as 
might  be  supposed : many  tribes  disregard  religious 
observances,  and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  The 
Wahhabees,  or  modern  Arab  reformers,  found 
great  difficulty  in  suppressing  by  persuasion,  and 
even  by  force  of  arms,  such  rites ; and  where  they 
succeeded,  the  suppression  was,  in  most  cases,  only 
temporary.  Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  objects,  &c., 
were  among  these  relics  of  paganism.  (See  Burck- 
hardt’s  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys.)  The 
less  changed  a tribe,  however,  the  more  difficulty  is 
there  in  obtaining  information  respecting  it : such  a 
one  is  very  jealous  of  intercourse  with  strangers  even 
of  its  own  nation.  In  southern  Arabia,  for  instance, 
is  a tribe  which  will  not  allow  a guest  to  stay  within 
its  encampments  beyond  the  three  days  demanded 
by  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This  exclusion  undoubt- 
edly tends  to  preserve  the  language  from  corruption, 
and  the  people  from  foreign  influence ; but  it  pro- 
bably does  not  improve  the  national  character. 

To  the  settled  Arabs,  these  remarks  apply  with 
the  difference  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is 
in  a great  degree  lost,  and  the  Jewish  practices  are 
much  more  observable;  while  intermixture  with 
foreigners,  especially  with  Abyssinian  and  Negro 
concubines  in  the  Yemen  and  the  Hijaz,  has  tended 
to  destroy  their  purity  of  blood.  A Bedawee  will 
scarcely  marry  out  of  his  tribe,  and  is  not  addicted 
to  concubinage ; he  considers  himself,  and  is,  quite 
distinct  from  a townsman,  in  habits,  in  mode  of 
thought,  and  in  national  feeling.  Again,  a distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  people  of  northern 
and  those  of  southern  Arabia;  the  former  being 
chiefly  of  Ishmaelite,  the  latter  of  Joktanite, 
descent,  and  in  other  respects  than  settlement  and 
intermarriage  with  foreigners,  further  removed 
from  the  patriarchal  character. 

Regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab 
manners  and  customs,  whether  those  of  the  Bedawees 
or  of  the  townspeople,  afford  valuable  help  to  the 
student  of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
vigour  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  No  one  can  mix 
with  this  people  without  being  constantly  and  forci- 
bly reminded  either  of  the  early  patriarchs  or  of  the 
settled  Israelites.  We  may  instance  their  pastoral 
life,  their  hospitality  (that  most  remarkable  of  desert 
virtues)  [Hospitality],  their  universal  respect 
for  age  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  32),  their  familiar  defer- 
ence (comp.  2 K.  v.  13),  their  superstitious  regard 
for  the  beard.  On  the  signet-ring,  which  is  worn 
on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  is  usually  in- 
scribed a sentence  expressive  of  submission  to  God, 
or  of  his  perfection,  &c.,  explaining  Ex.  xxxix.  30, 

the  engraving  of  a signet,  Holiness  to  the  Lord,” 
and  the  saying  of  our  Lord  (John  iii.  33),  “ He  . . . 
hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.”  As  a mark 
of  trust,  this  ring  is  given  to  another  person  (as 
in  Gen.  xli.  42).  The  inkhorn  worn  in  the  girdle  is 
also  very  ancient  (Ez.  ix.  2,  3 11N;,  as  well  as  the 
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veil.  (For  these  and  many  other  illustrations,  see 
Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians , index.)  A man  has  a 
right  to  claim  his  cousin  in  marriage,  and  he  relin- 
quishes this  right  by  taking  off  his  shoe,  as  the  kins- 
man of  Ruth  did  to  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  7,  8 ; see  Burck- 
hardt’s  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys,  i. 
113). 

References  in  the  Bible  to  the  Arabs  themselves 
are  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  manners  of  the 
modern  people,  in  their  predatory  expeditions,  their 
mode  of  warfare,  their  caravan  journeys,  &c.  To  the 
interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job,  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  this  people  and  their  language  and  literature 
is  essential ; for  many  of  the  most  obscure  passages 
can  only  be  explained  by  that  knowledge. 

The  commerce  of  Arabia  especially  connected 
with  the  Bible  has  been  referred  to  in  the  sections 
on  Western  and  Northern  Arabia,  and  incidentally 
in  mentioning  the  products  of  the  peninsula.  Direct 
mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does  not 
appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to 
have  passed  to  Palestine  principally  through  the 
northern  tribes.  Passages  relating  to  the  fleets  of 
iSolomon  and  to  the  maritime  trade,  however,  bear 
on  this  subject,  which  is  a curious  study  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  The  Joktanite  people  of  southern 
Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  tc 
the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  addicted  to  a seafaring  life. 
The  latter  were  caravan-merchants;  the  former, 
the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their 
commerce  to  the  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  Their  own  writers  describe 
these  voyages  ; since  the  Christian  era  especially,  as 
we  might  expect  from  the  modern  character  of 
their  literature.  (See  the  curious  Accounts  of  India 
and  China  by  Two  Mohammadan  Travellers  of  the 
9th  cent.,  trans.  by  Renaudot,  and  amply  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Lane’s  notes  to  his  translation  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.)  The  classical 
writers  also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  com- 
merce of  southern  Arabia.  (See  the  Bid.  of  Gr. 
and  Rom.  Geography.)  It  was  evidently  carried  to 
Palestine  by  the  two  great  caravan  routes  from  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf ; the  former  especially  taking  with  it  African 
produce ; the  latter,  Indian.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  wandering  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of 
whatever  descent,  do  not  date  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  El-IslJm.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  the  peoples  of  Arabia  formed 
colonies  in  distant  lands,  and  have  not  been  actuated 
only  by  either  the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  reli- 
gious impulse  in  their  foreign  expeditions ; but 
rather  by  restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

The  principal  European  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory of  Arabia,  are,  Schultens’  Hist.  Imp.  Vetus. 
Jodanidarum,  Hard.  Gel.  1786,  containing  extracts 
from  various  Arab  authors;  and  his  Monumenta 
Vetustiora  Arabiae,  Lug.  Bat.  1740;  Eichhorn’s 
Monumenta  Antiquiss.  Hist.  Arabum , chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  Ibn-Kuteybeh,  with  his  notes,  Goth. 
17  75;  Fresnel,  Lettres  sur  l' Hist,  des  Arabes  avant 
rislamisme,  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
1838-53 ; Quatremere,  Memoire  sur  les  Naba- 
theens ; Caussin,  Essai  sur  l’ Hist,  des  Arabes 
avant  ly Islamisme,  Paris,  1847-8 : for  the  geo- 
graphy, Niebuhr’s  Description  de  V Arabie,  Amst. 
1774;  Burckhardt’s  Travels  in  Arabia , Lond. 
1839 ; Wellsted,  Narrative  of  a Journey  to  the 
ruins  of  Nakeb-al-Hajar,  in  Journ.  of  R.  G.  Sf% 
vii.  20  ; his  copy  of  Inscription,  in  Journ.  of  Asiat. 
isoc.  of  Bengal,  iii.  1834;  and  his  Journal,  London, 
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1838 ; Cruttenden,  Narrative  of  a Journey  from 
Mokhd  to  Sana  ; Jomard,  E'tudes tgeogr.  et  hist. 
appended  to  Mengin,  Hist,  de  VEgypte,  vol.  iii. 
Paris,  1.839  ; and  for  Arabia  Petraea  and  Sinai, 
Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches;  Stanley’s  Sinai 
and  Palestine  ; Tuch’s  Essay  on  the  Sinaitic  In- 
scriptions, in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Soc.  xiv.  129  seqq.  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Pliny,  and  the  minor  geographers,  should 
also  be  consulted : — for  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Arabs,  Burckhardt’s  Notes  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wahabys , 8vo.  1831 ; and  for  Arab  life  in  its 
widest  sense,  Mr.  Lane’s  Notes  on  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights , ed.  1838  ; and  his  Modern  Egyp- 
tians, ed.  1842. 

The  most  important  native  works  are,  with  two 
exceptions,  still  untranslated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  edited.  Abu-l-Fida’s  Hist.  Anteislamica  has 
been  edited  and  translated  by  Fleischer,  Lips.  1831 ; 
and  El-Idreesee’s  Geography  translated  by  Jaubert, 
and  published  in  the  Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de  Me- 
mo ires,  by  the  Geogr.  Soc.  of  Paris,  1836 ; of  those 
which  have  been,  or  are  in  course  of  being,  edited, 
are  Yakoot’s  Homonymous  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary, entitled  El-Mushtarak  Wad’ an,  wa-l-Muf- 
tarak  SaE  an,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  Got.  1845 ; the 
Marasid  el-Ittilda , probably  an  abridgment  by 
an  unknown  hand  of  his  larger  geogr.  diet,  called 
the  Moajam,  ed.  Juynboll,  Lug.  Bat.  1852-4 ; the 
Histories  of  Mekkeh,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  and  now  pub- 
lishing by  the  German  Oriental  Society ; and  Ibn- 
Khaldoon’s  Prolegomena,  ed.  Quatremere,  i.  Paris, 
1858.  Of  those  in  MS.,  besides  the  indispensable 
works  of  the  Arab  lexicographers,  we  would  especi- 
ally mention  Ibn-Khaldoon’s  History  of  the  Arabs  ; 
the  Khareedet  el-Ajaib  of  Ibn-El-Wardee ; the 
Mir -at  ez-Zemdn  of  Ibn-El-Jozee ; the  Murooj 
edh-Bhahab  of  El-Mes’oodee ; Yakoot’s  Moajam 
el-Buldan ; the  Kitab-el-Aghanee  of  El-Isfahdnee ; 
and  the  'Ikd  of  El-Kurtubee.  [E.  S.  P.] 

A'RAD  (1“iy ; ’tipi jS ; Arad),  name  of  a man 
(1  Chr.  viii.  15). 

A'RAD  (T1JJ ; ’A Sep,  ’ApdS),  a royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites,  named  with  Hormah  and  Libnah  (Josh, 
xii.  14).  The  wilderness  of  Judah  was  to  “ the  south 
of  Arad”  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
named  in  Num.  xxi.  1 (comp.  Hormah  in  ver.  3), 
and  xxxiii.  40,  ‘ the  Canaanite  king  of  Arad,’  instead 
of  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.,  “ king  Arad  the  Ca- 
naanite.” (See  the  translations  of  Zunz,  De  Wette, 
&c.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v. 
'"Apaua,  Arad,  ’A Sep,  Asason  Thamar)  as  a city  of 
the  Amorites,  near  the  desert  of  Kaddes,  4 miles  from 
Malatha  (Moladah),  and  20  from  Hebron.  This 
agrees  with  the  conjecture  of  Robinson,  who  iden- 
tifies it  with  a hill,  Tell  ’ Arad,  an  hour  and  a half 
N".E.  by  E.  from  Milh  (Moladah),  and  8 hours  from 
Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  101,  201,  202).  [G.] 

AR'ADTJS  (*Apabos ; Arados),  included  in 
the  list  of  places  to  which  the  decree  of  Lucius  the 
consul,  protecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the  high 
priest,  was  addressed  (1  Macc.  xv.  23).  The  same 
place  as  Arvad.  [G.] 

A'RAH  (IT1X  ; ’Ope'x,  ‘'Apes,  'Hpae,  ’H pa  ; 

Aree,  Area),  name  of  two  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 
2.  (Ezr.  ii.  5 ; Neh.  vi.  18 ; vii.  10),  given  as  Ares 
(’Apes)  in  1 Esd.  v.  10. 

A'RAM  (D*)K,  occasionally  with  the  definite  I 
article  D1XH,  and  once  D"]  ; probably  from  a root 
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signifying  height,  and  which  is  also  the  base  of 
“ Ramah”  (Gesenius,  151 ; Stanley,  129),  the  name 
by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  generally,  the 
country  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine ; a the 
great  mass  of  that  high  table-land  which,  rising 
with  sudden  abruptness  from  the  Jordan  and  the 
very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  stretches, 
at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
itself,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  low  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  the  “ land  of  Canaan,” 
or  the  low  country  (Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  &c.). 
Throughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is,  with  only  a very 
few  exceptions,  rendered  as  in  the  Vulgate  and 
LXX.  — Syria  ; a name  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, includes  far  more  to  our  ears  than  did  Aram 
to  the  Jews.  [Syria.] 

Its  earliest  occurrence  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  the  form  of  Aram-naharaim,  i.  e.  the  “ highland 
of  or  between  the  two  rivers”  (Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
A.  V.  “ Mesopotamia”),  but  in  several  succeeding 
chapters,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
word  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dweller  in  Aram-naharaim — Laban  or  Bethuel — 
“ the  Aramite”  (see  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2,  5,  xxxr. 
20,  24 ; also  Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8 ; 
Deut.  xxvi.  5,  compared  with  xxiii.  4,  and  Ps.  lx. 
title).  Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan,  Aram 
('K  ns  “ cultivated  highland,”  from  paddah,  to 

plough,  Ges.  1092;  Stanley,  129,  note)  was  an- 
other designation  for  the  same  region  (Gen.  xxv.  20, 
xxviii.  2 ; comp.  Hos.  xii.  12,  where  the  word 
Sadeh } is,  perhaps,  equivalent  to  Paddan ). 

[Sadeh  ; Padan  aram.]  A tribe  of  Hittites 
(Khatte)  bearing  the  name  of  Patena  is  reported  to 
have  been  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shalman- 
eser, B.c.  900-860.  They  then  occupied  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes,  and  the  country  eastward  as  far  as 
the  watershed  between  that  river  and  the  Euphrates. 
The  latest  explorers  do  not  hesitate  to  identify  this 
name  with  Padan- aram  and  Batanaea  or  Bashan 
(Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  i.  463) ; but  if  this  be  cor- 
rect, the  conclusion  of  the  identity  of  Padan-aram  and 
Mesopotamia  arrived  at  above  from  a comparison 
of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  must  be  modified. 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a number  of 
small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram: — 1.  Aram-Zobah  (2  Sam. 
x.  6,  8),  or  simply  Zobah,  HllY  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47  ; 
2 Sam.  viii.  3 ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  xix.)  [Zobah].  2. 
Aram  beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Rehob,  HilT) 
(x.  8).  [Rehob.]  3.  Aram-maachah  (1  Chr.’ 
xix.  6),  or  Maachah  only,  (2  Sam.  x.  6). 

[Maachah.]  4.  Geshur,  “ in  Aram  ” (2  Sam 
xv.  8),  usually  named  in  connexion  with  Maachah 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh,  xiii.  11,  13,  &c.).  [Geshur.] 
5.  Aram-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (1  Sam.  viii.  5, 
6 ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name  of 
“ Aram  ” (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascus  in- 
creased in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  the  name  of 
Aram  was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (Is.  vii.  8 ; 
also  1 K.  xi.  25,  xv.  18,  &c.). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  from  the  narrative,  that 

a The  name  Aram  probably  appears  also  in  the 
Homeric  names  ’Apcpoi  (J7.  ii.  783)  and  ’Epepfloi' 

( Od . iv.  84).  Comp.  Strab.  xvi.  785  ; Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  iii.  887. 
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at  the  time  of  David’s  struggles  these  “ kingdoms  ” 
were  anything  more  than  petty  tribes  located  round 
the  skirts  of  the  possessions  of  Gad  and  Manasseh. 
Some  writers,  however  (Rosenmiiller  and  M ichaelis 
amongst  others),  have  attempted  to  show  that  their 
territory  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Mediterranean  (at  Berytus)  on 
the  other,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  con- 
siderably larger  than  Palestine  itself.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  best  examined  under  the  separate 
heads,  including,  in  addition  to  those  already 
noticed,  Ish-tob  and  Hamath. 

According  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x., 
Aram  was  a son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethren  were 
Elam,  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  names  occur  in  regular  order  from  the 
east,  Aram  closing  the  list  on  the  border?  of  the 
“ western  sea.” 

In  three  passages  Aram  would  seem  to  denote 
Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  26  ; Is.  xxxvi.  11 ; Jer.  xxxv.  11). 

In  2 K.  xvi.  6,  the  Syrians  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Elath  (on  the  Red  Sea).  The  word  ren- 
dered Syrians  is  D'Dl'lNJ,  Aromim,  which  in  the 

Keri  is  corrected  to  Adomirn , Edomites. 

In  2 Chr.  xxii.  5,  the  name  is  presented  in  a short- 
ened form  as  Ram,  ; comp.  Job  xxxii.  2. 

2.  Another  Aram  is  named  in  Gen.  xxii.  21,  as 
a son  of  Kemuel,  and  descendant  of  Nahor.  From 
its  mention  with  Uz  and  Buz  it  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  tribe  of  Ram,  to  the  “kindred”  of 
which  belonged  “ Elihu,  the  son  of  Bai’achel  the 
Buzite,”  who  was  visiting  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz 
(Job  xxxii.  2).  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that, 
among  the  other  descendants  of  Nahor  are  named 
Tebach  (comp.  Tibhath,  1 Chr.  xix.  18),  and  Maa- 
cah;  so  that  the  tribe  was  possibly  one  of  the 
smaller  divisions  of  Aram  described  above.  [G.] 

AEAMITESS  (JVS’IK) ; i.  e.  a female  inha- 
bitant of  Aram  (1  Chr.  vii.  14).  In  other  passages 
of  the  A.  Y.  the  ethnic  of  Aram  is  rendered  Syrian. 

A'RAN  (}*)K ; Sam.  pK ; A pdv ; Aran,  Aram), 
name  of  a Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28 ; 1 Chr.  i.  42). 

AR  ARAT  (DTIK ; ’Apapar-,  Ararat),  a moun- 
tainous district  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in 
connexion  with  the  following  events: — (1.)  As  the 
resting-place  of  the  ark  after  the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii. 
4,  “ upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat,”  A.  V. ; super 
montes  Armeniae,  Vulg.) : (2.)  as  the  asylum  of  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37 ; Is.  xxxvii.  38 ; 
the  LXX.  have  els  Appevlav  in  the  latter,  and  the 
Vulg.  in  terram  Armeniorum  in  the  former  passage ; 
A.  Y.  has  in  both  “ the  land  of  Armenia”) : (3.)  as 
the  ally,  and  probably  the  neighbour,  of  Minni  and 
Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27).  [Armenia.]  In  Gen.  xi. 
2 we  have  apparently  an  indication  of  its  position  as 
eastward  of  Mesopotamia  (D,lj9ipj  “from  the  east,” 
A.  V.),  whence  Bohlen  ( Introd . to  Gen.  ii.  139) 
identifies  Ararat  with  Aryavarta,  the  “ holy  land  ” 
in  the  north  of  Hindostan:  but  the  Hebrew  is 
more  correctly  translated  in  the  margin,  as  also  in 
Gen.  xiii.  11,  eastward  (Gesen.  Thesaurus,  p. 
805),  the  writer,  as  it  would  seem,  describing  the 
position  of  Mesopotamia  in  reference  to  his  own 
country,  rather  than  to  Ararat. 

The  name  Ararat  was  unknown  to  the  geographers 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  still  is  to  the  Armenians 
of  the  present  day : but  that  it  was  an  indigenous 
and  an  ancient  name  for  a portion  of  Armenia, 
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appears  from  the  statement  of  Moses  of  Chorene, 
who  gives  Araratia  as  the  designation  of  the  central 
province,  and  connects  the  name  with  an  historical 
event  reputed  to  have  occurred  li.C.  1750  ( Histor . 
Armen.  Whiston,  p.  361).  Jerome  identified  it 
with  the  plain  of  the  Araxes : it  would,  however, 
be  more  correct  to  consider  the  name  in  its  Biblical 
sense  as  descriptive  generally  of  the  Armenian  high- 
lands— the  lofty  plateau  which  overlooks  the  plain 
of  the  Araxes  on  the  N.,  and  of  Mesopotamia  on 
the  S.  We  shall  presently  notice  the  characteristics 
of  this  remarkable  region,  which  adapted  it  to 
become  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  and  the  cen- 
tral spot  whence,  after  the  Deluge,  the  nations  were 
to  radiate  to  different  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is, 
however,  first  necessary  to  notice  briefly  the  opinions 
put  forth  as  to  the  spot  where  the  ark  rested,  as 
described  in  Gen.  viii.  4,  although  all  such  specu- 
lations, from  the  indefiniteness  of  the  account,  can- 
not lead  to  any  certain  result.  Berosus  the  Chal- 
daean,  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great,  fixes 
the  spot  on  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  (irpbs 
opei  rav  K opSvaiwu,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §6),  which 
form  the  southern  frontier  of  Armenia.  His  opinion 
is  followed  by  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions, 
which  give  -V"np  as  the  equivalent  for  Ararat  in 
Gen.  viii.  4,  and"  in  a later  age  by  the  Koran.  Tra- 
dition still  points  to  the  Jebel  Judi  as  the  scene 
of  the  event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as  stated 
by  Berosus,  that  fragments  of  the  ark  exist  on  its 
summit.  The  selection  of  this  range  was  natural 
to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain : for  it 
presents  an  apparently  insurmountable  barrier  on 
that  side,  hemming  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  with 
abrupt  declivities  so  closely  that  only  during  the 
summer  months  is  any  passage  afforded  between 
the  mountain  and  river  (Ainsworth’s  Travels  in 
track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  154).  Josephus  also 
quotes  Nicolaus  Damascenus  to  the  effect  that  a 
mountain  named  Baris,  beyond  Minyas,  was  the 
spot.  This  has  been  identified  with  Varaz,  a 
mountain  mentioned  by  St.  Martin  ( Mem . sur 
V Armenie,  i.  265)  as  rising  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Van : 
but  the  only  important  mountain  in  the  position 
indicated  is  described  by  recent  travellers  under  the 
name  Seiban  Tagh,  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to 
accept  the  emendation  of  Schroeder,  who  proposes 
to  read  Md(ns,  the  indigenous  name  of  Mount 
Ararat,  for  Bapis.  That  the  scene  of  an  event  so 
deeply  interesting  to  mankind  had  even  at  that 
early  age  been  transferred,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing  mountain  in  the  district, 
appears  from  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  3, 
§5)  that  the  spot,  where  Noah  left  the  ark,  had 
received  a name  descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he 
renders  ’ ATvofia.TT)piov,  and  which  seems  identical 
with  Nachdjevan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  To 
this  neighbourhood  all  the  associations  connected 
with  Noah  are  now  assigned  by  the  native  Arme- 
nians, and  their  opinion  has  been  so  far  indorsed  by 
Europeans  that  they  have  given  the  name  Ararat 
exclusively  to  the  mountain  which  is  called  Massis 
by  the  Armenians,  Agri-Dagh,  i.  e.  Steep  Mountain, 
by  the  Turks,  and  Kuh-i-Nuh,  i.  e.  Noah’s  Moun- 
tain, by  the  Persians.  It  rises  immediately  out  of 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two 
conical  peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Less  Ararat, 
about  serren  miles  distant  from  each  other,  the 
former  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about  14.000  above 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  latter  is  lower 
by  4000  feet.  The  summit  of  the  higher  is  covered 
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with  eternal  snow  for  about  3000  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular height.  That  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
evidenced  by  the  immense  masses  of  lava,  cinders, 
and  porphyry  with  which  the  middle  region  is 
covered : a deep  cleft  on  its  northern  side  has  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  its  crater,  and  this  cleft  was 
the  scene  of  a terrible  catastrophe  which  occurred 
July  2,  1840,  when  the  village  of  Arguri  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  James  were  buried  beneath  the 
debris  brought  down  from  the  upper  heights  by  a 
violent  earthquake.  Clouds  of  reddish  smoke  and 
a strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which  pervaded  the 
neighbourhood  after  the  earthquake,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  volcanic  powers  of  the  mountain  are 
not  altogether  dormant.  The  summit  of  Ararat 
was  long  deemed  inaccessible,  and  the  Armenians 
still  cling  to  this  belief.  It  was  first  ascended  in 
1829  by  Parrot,  who  approached  it  from  the  N.W. : 
he  describes  a secondary  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle 
depression  which  connects  the  two  eminences  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested  ( Journey  to  Ararat, 
p.  179).  The  region  immediately  below  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow  is  barren  and  unvisited  by  beast 
or  bird.  Wagner  (. Reise , p.  185)  describes  the  silence 
and  solitude  that  reign  there  as  quite  overpowering. 
Arguri,  the  only  village  known  to  have  been  built 
on  its  slopes,  was  the  spot  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  Lower  down, 
in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Nachdjevan,  where  the 
patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been  buried. 

Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  “ the  mountains  of  Ararat,” 
as  co-extensive  with  the  Armenian  plateau  from  the 
base  of  Ararat  in  the  N.  to  the  range  of  Kurdistan 
in  the  S.,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative : — 
(1.)  Its  elevation.  It  rises  as  a rocky  island  out 
of  a sea  of  plain  to  a height  of  from  6000  to  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a surface 
of  extensive  plains,  whence,  as  from  a fresh  base, 
spring  important  and  lofty  mountain-ranges,  having 
a generally  parallel  direction  from  E.  to  W.,  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  transverse  ridges  of  mo- 
derate height.  (2 .)  Its  geographical  position.  The 
Armenian  plateau  stands  equidistant  from  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  N.,  and  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  S.  With  the  first  it  is  connected  by  the 
Acampsis,  with  the  second  by  the  Araxes,  with  the 
third  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  latter  of 
which  also  serves  as  an  outlet  towards  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  These  seas  were  the 
high  roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Colchians.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations, 
Armenia  is  the  true  o/x(t>a\6s  of  the  world : and  it 
is  a significant  fact  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  boundary-stone  between  the  empires 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  Its  physical 
formation.  The  Armenian  plateau  is  the  result  of 
volcanic  agencies : the  plains  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tains supply  evidence  of  this.  Armenia,  however, 
differs  materially  from  other  regions  of  similar 
geological  formation,  as,  for  instance,  the  neighbour- 
ing range  of  Caucasus,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rise 
to  a sharp,  well-defined  central  crest,  but  expands 
into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a graduated 
series  of  subordinate  ranges.  Wagner  (Reise,  p. 
263)  attributes  this  peculiarity  to  the  longer  period 
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during  which  the  volcanic  power's  were  at  work, 
and  the  room  afforded  for  the  expansion  of  the 
molten  masses  into  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  tar  more 
accessible,  both  from  without,  and  within  its  own 
limits,  than  other  districts  of  similar  elevation: 
the  passes,  though  high,  are  comparatively  easy, 
and  there  is  no  district  which  is  shut  out  from 
communication  with  its  neighbours.  The  fall  of 
the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  not 
decided  in  any  direction,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
early  courses  of  the  rivers — the  Araxes,  which  flows 
into  the  Caspian,  rising  westward  of  either  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a northerly 
direction — the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to  the  S., 
rising  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking  a 
westerly  direction. . (4.)  The  climate  is  severe. 
Winter  lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a brief  spring  and  a summer  of  intense  heat. 
The  contrast  between  the  plateau  and  the  adjacent 
countries  is  striking:  in  April,  when  the  Mesopo- 
tamian plains  are  scorched  with  heat,  and  on  the 
Euxine  shore  the  azalea  and  rhododendron  are  in 
bloom,  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered  with 
snow ; and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it  freezes 
keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The  vegetation  is  more 
varied  and  productive  than  the  climate  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  Trees  are  not  found  on  the  plateau 
itself,  but  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and  furnishes 
abundant  pasture  during  the  summer  months  to 
the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat  and  barley 
ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  than  on  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees:  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
short  summer  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity  with 
wonderful  speed.  At  Erz-rftm,  more  than  6000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  crops  appear  above  ground 
in  the  middle  of  June,  and  are  ready  for  the  sickle 
before  the  end  of  August  (Wagner,  p.  255).  The 
vine  ripens  at  about  5000  feet,  while  in  Europe  its 
limit,  even  south  of  the  Alps,  is  about  2650  feet. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  Biblical  narrative  would  be  to  show 
that,  while  the  elevation  of  the  Armenian  plateau 
constituted  it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark 
after  the  Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its 
physical  character  secured  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  families  of  mankind  to  the  various  quarters 
of  the  world.  The  climate  furnished  a powerful 
inducement  to  seek  the  more  tempting  regions  on 
all  sides  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  was  remarkably  adapted  to  the  nomad 
state  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  early  generations 
of  Noah’s  descendants  to  have  lived.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ARAU'NAH  (mm  ; ’Oprd  • Areuna),  a 
Jebusite  who  sold  his  threshing-floor  on  Mount 
Moriah  to  David  as  a site  for  an  altar  to  Jehovah, 
together  with  his  oxen,  for  50  shekels  of  silver  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  18-24),  or  (according  to  1 Chr.  xxi.  25) 
for  600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight.  From  the 
expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23)  “these  things  did 
Araunah,  the  king,  give  unto  the  king,”  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Jebusites.  His  name  is  variously  written  in  various 
places:  nrttKn  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16);  rWK  (xxiv. 
18)  ; piK  (1  Chr.  xxi. ; 2 Chi.  iii.).  [ORNA.s*.] 

[R.W.  B.] 

AR'BA  (V3"IK,  hero  of  Baal,  so  Fiirst,  for 
^N.like^nK;  ’ApPiic:  Arbe\  the  progenitor 
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of  the  Anakim,  or  sons  of  Anak,  from  whom  their 
thief  city  Hebron  received  its  name  of  Kirjath  Arba 
(Josh.  xiv.  15,  xv.  13,  xxi.  11).  [F.  W.  G.] 

ARBATHITE,  THE  ('ni^n ; 6 TapafiaiOi ; 

Arbathites ),  i.  e.  a native  of  the  Arabah  or  Ghor. 
Abialbon  the  A.  was  one  of  David’s  30  mighty  men 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  32). 

ARBAT'TIS  {iv  ApPdr-uns,  Alex.  ’A pfiaK- 
rats;  Arbatis),  a district  of  Palestine  named 
in  1 Macc.  v.  23  only.  Ewald’s  conjecture  {Ge- 
schichte , iv.  359  note ) grounded  on  the  reading 

of  the  Peschito  Syriac  (CTLOJ$),  Ard  Bot ) is 

that  the  district  N.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  part  of 
which  is  still  called  Ard  el-Batihah,  is  here  in- 
tended. But  it  seems  at  least  equally  probable  that 
the  word  is  merely  a corruption  of  ' AKpaBartvr], 
the  province  or  toparchy  which  lay  between  Nea- 
polis  and  Jericho  (Relaud,  192  ; Joseph.  B.  J . iii.  3, 
§§4,  5,  &c.).  [ACRABATENE.]  [G.] 

ARBE'LA  {iv  *ApPf)Aois ; in  Arbellis),  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  only  in  1 Macc.  ix.  2,  and 
there  only  as  defining  the  situation  of  Masaloth, 
a place  besieged  and  taken  by  Bacchides  and  Al- 
cimns  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  which 
Judas  Maccabaeus  was  killed.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  xii.  11,  §1)  this  was  at  Arbela  of 
Galilee,  iv  ’ApjS^Xoix  tt6Ao.  rrjs  TaAiAaias,  a 
place  which  he  elsewhere  states  to  be  near  Sep- 
phoris,  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  remarkable 
for  certain  impregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  robbers 
and  insurgents,  and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  des- 
perate encounter  (comp.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §§4,  5 ; 
B.  J.  i.  16,  §§2,  3 ; ii.  20,  §6  ; Vita,  §37). 
These  topographical  requirements  are  fully  met  by 
the  existing  Irbid,3  a site  with  a few  ruins,  west  of 
Medjel,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Wady  Ha- 
mdm,  in  a small  plain  at  the  foot b of  the  hill  of 
Kurun  Haitin.  The  caverns  are  in  the  opposite' 
face  of  the  ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  Kula’at 
Ibn  Madn  (Rob.  ii.  398 ; Burckh.  331 ; Irby,  91). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
this  identification.0  The  army  of  Bacchides  was  on 
its  road  from  Antioch  to  the  land  of  Judaea  (yrjv 
’IouSa),  which  they  were  approaching  “ by  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  Galgala”  (Gilgal),d  that  is  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  direct  line  to  which 
Irbid  lies.®  Ewald,  however  ( Geschichte , iv.  370, 
note'),  insists,  in  opposition  to  Josephus,  that  the 
engagements  of  this  campaign  were  confined  to 
Judaea  proper,  a theory  which  drives  him  to  con- 
sider “Galgala”  as  the  Jiljilia  north  of  Gophna. 
[Gilgal.]  But  he  admits  that  no  trace  of  an 
Arbela  in  that  direction  has  yet  come  to  light. 

Arbela  may  be  the  Beth-arbel  of  Hos.  x.  14,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  ensure  it.  [G.] 

ARBI'TE,  THE  (\T)Kn;  deArbi).  Paarai 

4 The  Arbela  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  called  Irbil 
by  the  Arabic  historians  (Rob.  ii.  399).  The  change 
of  l to  d is  not  unfrequent.  Moreover,  the  present 
Irbid  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  the  Talmuds  as 
Arbel  (see  Schwarz,  189  ; Reland,  358  ; Rob.  iii.  343, 
note) . 

b So  Irby  (91).  Robinson,  on  the  contrary,  says 
that  the  ruins  are  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  chasm 
of  the  wady. 

c First  suggested  in  the  Munich  Gel.  Anzeige,  Nov. 
1830,  and  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  Robinson. 

d Some  MSS.  and  the  important  version  of  the 
Syi  iac  Peschito  read  “ Gilead in  which  case  the 
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the  Arbite  was  one  of  David’s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35).  The  word,  according  to  Gesenius  (145),  sig- 
nifies a native  of  Arab.  In  the  parallel  list  of 
Chronicles  it  is  given  as  Ben-Ezbai,  by  a change  in 
letters  not  unfrequently  occurring.  [Ezbai.]  The 
LXX.  version,  Ovpcuoepx'h  is  very  corrupt.  (See 
Kennicott,  Dissert,  on  2 Sam.  xxiii.  p.  210.)  [G.] 

ARBONA'I  (Jud.  ii.  24).  [Abronas.] 
ARCHELA  US  (’ApxeAaos ; Archelaus : in 
the  Talmud,  D&'p*lK),  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
by  a Samaritan  woman,  Malthake  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  1,  §3 ; B.  J.  i.  28,  §4),  and,  with  his 
brother  Antipas,  brought  up  at  Rome  (id.  B.J.  i.  31, 
§1).  At  the  death  of  Herod  (b.C.  4)f  his  kingdom 
was  divided  between  his  three  sons,  Herod  Antipas, 
Archelaus,  and  Philip.  Archelaus  received  the  half, 
containing  Idumea,  J udaea,  Samaria,  and  the  cities 
on  the  coast,  with  600  talents’  income  (Joseph.  Ant . 
xvii.  11,  §4).  With  one  party  among  the  Jews  he 
was  popular : another  complained  against  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  Augustus  (id.  Ant.  xvii.  11, 1).  He  never 
properly  had  the  title  of  king  (j8 aaiAevs)  assigned  tc 
him  (Matt.  ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  i6vapxvs  (ibid.); 
so  that  the  former  word  must  be  taken  as  loosely 
used.  In  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  ( Joseph . xvii. 
13,  §2,  Vit.  1),  or  the  9th  (. B . J.  ii.  7,  §3), 
according  to  Dion  Cass.  (xv.  27)  in  the  consulship 
of  M.  Aemil.  Lepidus  and  L.  Arruntius,  i.  e.  a.d.  6, 
a complaint  was  preferred  by  his  brothers  and  his 
subjects  against  him  on  the  ground  of  his  tyranny, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  Avas  deposed,  and  ba- 
nished to  Vienne  in  Gaul  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13, 
§2  ; B.  J.  ii.  7,  §3),  where  he  is  generally  said  to 
have  died.  But  Jerome  ( Onomast . s.v.  Bethlehem ) 
relates  that  he  was  shown  the  sepulchre  of  Arche- 
laus near-  that  town.  If  so,  he  must  have  returned 
as  a private  man  to  Judaea,  and  there  have  died. 
The  parents  of  our  Lord  turned  aside  from  fear  of 
him  on  their  way  hack  from  Egypt,  and  went  to 
Nazareth  in  Galilee,  in  the  domain  of  his  gentler 
brother  Antipas.  He  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
great  cruelty  and  oppression.  Josephus  relates 
{Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3  ; B.  J.  ii.  1,  3)  that  he  put  to 
death  3000  Jews  in  the  temple  not  long  after  his 
accession.  This  cruelty  was  exercised  not  only  to- 
wards Jews,  but  towards  Samaritans  also  (Joseph. 
B.J.  ii.  7,  §3).  Archelaus  wedded  illegally  (row 
7r arplov  TrapufSacriv  iroiyaaiievos,  Ant.  xvii.  1 3,  §2) 
Glaphyra,  the  former  wife  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
who  had  had  children  by  her.  (There  is  no  reason 
for  saying  Avith  Winer  that  Archelaus  had  children 
by  her:  he  has  apparently  mistaken  Josephus’s  € £ 
ov  Kail  reicva  7jv  avTrj,  where  ov  refers  to  Alexander, 
not  to  Archelaus.)  [H.  A.] 

ARCHERY.  [Arms.] 

AR'CHEVITES  (K^K;  ’ApXva7oi ; Er- 

Arbela  beyond  Jordan  must  be  thought  of.  But  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  Josephus  would  be  inaccurate  in  his 
topography,  at  a part  of  the  country  which  he  knew 
so  thoroughly. 

e The  importance  of  the  Wady  Hamam  in  a military 
point  of  view,  as  commanding  the  great  north  road, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  important  springs  in  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth,  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  Wilson 
( Lands  of  the  Bible,  in  Ritter,  Jordan,  328). 

1 The  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  same  year 
with  the  birth  of  Christ ; but  this  is  to  be  placed  four 
years  before  the  date  in  general  use  as  the  Christian 
era. 
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chuaei , Vulg.),  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  Erech, 
some  oi  whom  had  been  placed  as  colonists  in 
Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AR'CHI  ('SHKil ; Archi),  Josh.  xvi.  2.  [AR- 
CS fUTE.j 

ARCHIP'PUS  ("A pxi7riros;  Archippus),  a 
Christian  teacher  in  Colossae,  called  by  St.  Paul  his 
<rvv<TTpa.Tid>T7)s  (Philem.  2).  As  the  epistle,  which 
concerns  a private  matter,  is  addressed  to  him  jointly 
with  Philemon  and  Apphia,  and  as  “ the  church  in 
their  house”  is  also  addressed,  it  seems  necessary  to 
infer  that  he  was  a member  of  Philemon’s  family. 
He  had  received  (Col.  iv.  17)  a Stow iovla  in  the  Lord, 
and  was  admonished  to  take  heed  to  it,  that  he  fulfil 
it.  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  Oecumenius,  suppose  him 
to  have  been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Colossae. 
Others  believe  him  to  have  been  a teacher  at  Lao- 
dicaea  (Const.  Apostol.  vii.  46 ; Theodoret  ad  Col.  iv. 
17 ; and  recently  Wieseler,  ChronoL  des  apostolischen 
Zeitaliers,  p.  452)  ; but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  ground  for  the  view.  There  is  a legend  that 
he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy  disciples,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Chonae,  near  Laodicaea 
( Menolog . Graec.  i.  246).  There  is  a monograph 
written  about  him  by  Dietelmair,  Be  Archippo , 
Altorf,  1751.  4to.  [H.  A.] 

ARCHPTE,  THE  as  if  from  a 

place  named  Erech,  ‘Tj'lK  ; 6 'Apax'i  ; Arachites), 
the  usual  designation  of  David’s  friend  Hushai 
(2  Sam.  xv.  32  ; xvii.  5,  14 ; 1 Chr.  xxvii.  33). 

The  word  also  appears  (somewhat  disguised,  it  is 
true,  in  the  A.  V.)  in  Josh.  xvi.  2,  where  “ the 
borders  of  Archi  ” (i.  e.  ‘ the  Archite  ’)  a are  named 
as  on  the  boundary  of  the  “ children  of  Joseph,” 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel.  No 
town  of  the  name  of  appears  in  Palestine : is  it 
possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gerizi,  the  Ze- 
marites  and  the  Jebusites,  we  have  here  the  last 
faint  trace  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the 
country  ? [G.] 

ARCHITECTURE . Although  there  are  many 
notices,  both  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  and  in  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  bearing  reference  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  other  nations  besides  the  Israelites,  it  is 
nevertheless  obvious  that  the  chief  business  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  under  the  article  of  Archi- 
tecture, is  to  examine  the  modes  of  building  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  how 
far  they  were  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  example  or  the  authority  of  foreigners.  The 
book  of  Genesis  (iv.  17,  20,  22)  appears  to  divide 
mankind  into  great  characteristic  sections,  viz.  the 
“dwellers  in  tents”  and  the  “dwellers  in  cities,” 
when  it  tells  us  that  Cain  was  the  founder  of  a city ; 
and  that  among  his  descendants  one,  Jabal,  was 
“ the  father  of  them  that  dwell  in  tents,”  whilst 
Tubal-cain  was  “ the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron.”  It  is  probable  that  the  workers  in 
metal  were  for  the  most  part  dwellers  in  towns: 
and  thus  the  arts  of  architecture  and  metallurgy 
became  from  the  earliest  times  leading  characteristics 
of  the  civilized  as  distinguished  from  the  nomadic 
tendencies  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  race  of  Shem  is  attributed  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12,  22,  xi.  2-9)  the  foundation  of  those  cities  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  others ; to 

a Compare  Josh,  xviii.  16,  where  “ Jebusi”  should 
be  translated  “ the  Jebusite,”  as  it  has  been  in  xv.  8. 
See  also  Gerizim  ; Zemaraim. 
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one  of  which,  Resen,  the  epithet  “ great  **  sufficiently 
marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  a 
period  at  least  as  early  as  the  13th  cent.  B.C.,  if  not 
very  much  earlier.  (Rawlinson,  Outline  of  Ass.  Hist. 
p.  10;  Layard,  Nineveh , ii.  221,  235,  238.)  From 
the  same  book  we  learn  the  account  of  the  earliest 
recorded  building,  and  of  the  materials  employed  in 
its  construction  (Gen.  xi.  3,  9) ; and  though  a doubt 
rests  on  the  precise  site  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  so 
long  identified  with  the  Birs  Nimroud  (Benjamin  of 
Tuaela,  p.  100,  Bohn ; Newton,  On  Proph.  x.  pp. 
155,  156;  Yaux,  Nin.  and  Persep.  pp.  173,  178; 
Keith,  On  Proph.  p.  289),  yet  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  bricks  found  there  in  such  abundance, 
though  bearing  mostly  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
agree  perfectly  with  the  supposition  of  a city  pre- 
viously existing  on  the  same  or  a closely  neighbour- 
ing site.  (Layard,  ii.  249,  278,  and  Nin.  and  Bab. 
531;  Plin.  vii.  56;  Ez.  iv.  1.) 

In  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  2)  mention  is  made  of 
the  palace  at  Susa,  for  three  months  in  the  spring 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth.  iii.  13 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  §22);  and  in  the  books  of 
Tobit  and  Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retired 
for  two  months  during  the  heat  of  summer.  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  xiv.  14 ; Jud.  i.  12  ; Herod,  i.  98.) 

A branch  of  the  same  Syro-Arabian  race  as  the 
Assyrians,  but  the  children  of  Ham,  was  the  nation, 
or  at  least  the  dominant  caste,  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  style  of  whose  architecture  agrees  so  remarkably 
with  the  Assyrian  (Layard,  ii.  206,  et  seqq.).  It  is 
in  connexion  with  Egypt  that,  the  Israelites  appear 
first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in  common  with 
other  Egyptian  captives,  to  labour  at  the  buildings 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Pithom  and  Raamses 
are  said  to  have  been  built  by  them.  (Ex.  i.  11  ; 
Wilkinson,  ii.  195.) 

The  Israelites  were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and 
by  habit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen.  xlvii.  3).  The 
“ house  ” built  by  Jacob  at  Succoth  is  probably  no 
exception  to  this  statement  (JV2,  Gesen.).  They 
had  therefore  originally,  speaking  properly,  no  archi- 
tecture. Even  Hebron,  a city  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  Egyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),was  called  originally 
from  its  founder,  perhaps  a Canaanite  of  the  race  of 
Anak,  Kirjath-Arba,  the  house  of  Arba  (Num.  xiii. 
22 ; Josh.  xiv.  15).  From  the  time  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in  towns 
and  in  houses  of  stone,  for  which  the  native  lime- 
stone of  Palestine  supplied  a ready  material  (Lev. 
xiv.  34, 45  ; IK.  vii.  10 ; Stanley,  S.  and  P.  146, 
8) ; but  the  towns  which  they  occupied  were  not 
all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  from  the  first 
by  themselves  (Deut.  vi.  10 ; Num.  xiii.  19). 

The  peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon 
gave  great  impulse  to  architecture  ; for  besides  the 
Temple  and  his  other  great  works  at  and  near 
Jerusalem,  he  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  various 
places,  among  which  the  names  and  sites  of  Baalath 
and  Tadmor  are  in  all  probability  represented  by 
the  more  modern  superstructures  of  Baalbec  and 
Palmyra  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  Among  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is  re- 
corded as  a builder:  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  23),  Baasha 
(xvi.  17),  Omri  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xvi.  34,  xxii.  39), 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  20;  2 Chr.  xxxii.  27,  30), 
Jehoash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11,  12,  xxii.  6); 
and,  lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace  is  men- 
tioned (Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22  ; see  also  Am.  iii.  15). 

On  the  return  from  captivity,  the  chief  care  of 
the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  a substantial  manner,  with  stone, 
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and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  8,  v.  8 ; 
Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  1,  32).  During  the  government  of 
Simon  Maccabeus,  the  fortress  called  Baris,  and 
afterwards  Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  defence  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.  But  the  reigns  of  Herod 
and  of  his  sons  and  successors  were  especially  re- 
markable for  the  great  architectural  works  in  which 
they  delighted.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restored 
to  a large  portion  if  not  to  the  full  degree  of  its 
former  magnificence,  but  the  fortifications  and  other 
public  buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlarged  and 
embellished  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke 
xxi.  5 ; Benj.  of  Tudela,  p.  83,  Bohn).  [More 
particular  descriptions  of  these  works  will  be  found 
under  Jerusalem.]  Besides  these  great  works, 
the  town  of  Caesarea  was  built  on  the  site  of  an 
insignificant  building  called  Strato’s  Tower ; Samaria 
was  enlarged,  and  received  the  name  of  Sebaste ; the 
town  of  Agrippium  was  built;  and  Herod  carried 
his  love  for  architecture  so  far  as  to  adorn  with 
buildings  cities  even  not  within  his  own  dominions, 
Berytus,  Damascus,  Tripolis,  and  many  other  places 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  1,  11).  His  son  Philip  the 
tetrarch  enlarged  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Paneas, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius ; 
whilst  his  brother  Antipas  founded  the  city  of  Ti- 
berias, and  adorned  the  towns  of  Sepphoris  and 
Betharamphta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Livias, 
in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (Reland,  p.  497). 

Of  the  original  splendour  of  these  great  works  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained ; but  of  their  style  and 
appearance  we  can  only  conjecture,  though  with 
nearly  absolute  certainty,  that  they  were  formed 
on  Greek  and  Roman  models.  Of  the  style  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Palestine,  we  can  only  form  an 
idea  from  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian  monuments  now  existing,  and  from  the 
modes  of  building  still  adopted  in  Eastern  countries. 
The  connexion  of  Solomon  with  Egypt  and  with  Tyre, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Captivity,  may  have  in  some 
measure  successively  affected  the  style  both  of  the 
two  temples,  and  of  the  palatial  edifices  of  Solomon. 
The  enormous  stones  employed  in  the  Assyrian, 
Persepolitan,  and  Egyptian  buildings,  find  a parallel 
in  the  substructions  of  Baalbec,  more  ancient  than 
the  superstructure  (Layard,  ii.  317,  318),  and  in 
the  stones  of  so  vast  a size  which  still  remain  at 
Jerusalem,  relics  of  the  building  either  of  Solomon, 
or  of  Herod  (Williams,  pt.  ii.  1).  But  as  it  has  been 
observed  again  and  again,  scarcely  any  connected 
monuments  are  known  to  survive  in  Palestine  by 
which  we  can  form  an  accurate  idea  of  its  buildings, 
beautiful  and  renowned  as  they  were  throughout 
the  East  (Plin.  v.  14;  Stanley,  183),  and  even 
of  those  which  do  remain  no  trustworthy  ex- 
amination has  yet  been  made.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  reservoirs  known  under  the 
names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  con- 
tain some  portions  at  least  of  the  original  fabrics 
(Stanley,  103,  165). 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Jews,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  understood,  is  treated  under  House. 
Tools  and  instruments  of  building  are  mentioned  by 
the  sacred  writers;  the  plumb-line,  Am.  vii.  7 ; the 
measuring-reed,  Ez.  xl.  3 ; the  saw,  1 K.  vii.  9. 

[H.  W.  P.] 

ARD  ; ’Apdd,  ’A5 dp  ; Ared,  Hered ). 

1.  Son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  2.  Son  of 

Bela,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40), 
written  Addar  in  1 Chr.  viii.  3.  His  descendants 
are  called  tiie  Ardites  ('*n*l&$n),  Num.  xxvi.  40. 
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AR'DATH  — “ the  field  called  Ardath  ” — 
2 Esdr.  ix.  26. 

AR'DON  ; ’Ap8cav ; Ardori),  name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

ARE'LI  (^iOK,  Sam.  ; ’ApirjK ; Areli), 

a son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ; Num.  xxvi.  17). 
His  descendants  are  called  the  Arelites  (Num. 
xxvi.  17). 

AREOP'AGUS  or  MARS’  HILL  (6'Apeios 
■Kayos,  i.  e.  the  hill  of  Ares  or  Mars ; Areopagus, 
Vulg.),  was  a rocky  height  in  Athens,  opposite  the 
western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated only  by  an  elevated  valley.  It  rises  gradually 
from  the  northern  end,  and  terminates  abruptly  on 
the  south,  over  against  the  Acropolis,  at  which  point 
it  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  valley  already 
mentioned.  Of  the  site  of  the  Areopagus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  both  from  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
and  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  relates 
that  it  was  a height  over  against  the  Acropolis, 
from  which  the  Persians  assailed  the  latter  rock 
(Paus.  i.  28.  §5 ; Herod,  viii.  52).  According  to 
tradition  it  was  called  the  hill  of  Mars  (Ares), 
because  this  god  was  brought  to  trial  here  before 
the  assembled  gods  by  Neptune  (Poseidon),  on 
account  of  his  murdering  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of 
the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable,  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areopagus  ( rj  eV  Apeltp 
irdycp  PovA'f]),  frequently  called  the  Upper  Council 
( p dvo)  fiovAii)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
valley  below  the  hill.  It  existed  as  a criminal 
tribunal  before  the  time  of  Solon,  and  was  the 
most  ancient  and  venerable  of  all  the  Athenian 
courts.  It  consisted  of  all  persons  who  had  held 
the  office  of  Archon,  and  who  were  members  of  it 
for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct.  It  en- 
joyed a high  reputation,  not  only  in  Athens,  but 
throughout  Greece.  Before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
court  tried  only  cases  of  wilful  murder,  wounding, 
poison,  and  arson  ; but  he  gave  it  extensive  powers 
of  a censorial  and  political  nature.  The  Council  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  1 ; ad  Att.  i. 
14,  v.  11),  and  continued  to  exist  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  Its  meetings  were  hold  on  the 
south-eastern  summit  of  the  rock.  There  are  still 
sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  below ; and 
immediately  above  the  steps  is  a bench  of  stones 
excavated  in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  and  facing  the  south.  Here  the  Areo- 
pagites  sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air  (inraiSpioi 
i8ixd£oj/To,  Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern 
and  western  side  is  a raised  block.  These  blocks 
are  probably  the  two  rude  stones  which  Pau- 
sanias saw  there,  and  which  are  described  by 
Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  Jie 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were 
tried  in  the  court  ( Iph , T.  961).  The  Areopagus 
possesses  peculiar  interest  to  the  Christian,  as  the 
spot  from  which  St.  Paul  delivered  his  memorable 
address  to  the  men  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22-31). 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  commentators  that 
St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Areo- 
pagus ; but  there  is  no  trace  in  the  narrative  of  any 
judicial  proceedings.  St.  Paul  “disputed  daily” 
in  the  “ market”  or  Agora  (xvii.  17),  which  was 
situated  south  of  the  Areopagus  in  the  valley  lying 
between  this  hill  and  those  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
Pnyx  and  the  Museum.  Attracting  more  and 
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more  attention,  “ certain  philosophers  of  the  Epi- 
cureans and  Stoicks  ” brought  him  up  from  the 
valley,  probably  by  the  stone  steps  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Areopagus  above,  that  they  might 
listen  to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the  philo- 
sophers probably  took  their  seats  on  the  stone 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  while  the  multitude  stood  upon  the  steps 
and  in  the  valley  below.  (For  details,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  p.  126 ; Diet  of  Gcogr.  i.  p.  281.) 

AR'ETAS  {’Aperas,  ’Aperrjs ; Arab.  Chorash ), 
a common  appellation  of  many  of  the  Arabian  kings 
or  chiefs.  Two  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  A contemporary  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (b.C. 

170)  and  Jason  (2  Macc.  v.  8).  [B.  F.  W.] 

2.  In  2 Cor.  xi.  32,  St.  Paul  writes,  iu  Aapaa- 
Ka>  d iQr/apxys  ’Apera  tov  PcunXeccs  i(f>poipei  t)]v 
tt6Xiv  AapaaKyvcou  macra'i.  fie.  This  Aretas  was 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  [Herod.]  There 
is  a somewhat  difficult  chronological  question  re- 
specting the  subordination  of  Damascus  to  this 
Aretas.  The  city  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria ; and  we  have 
Damascene  coins  of  both  these  emperors,  and  again 
of  Nero  and  his  successors.  But  we  have  none  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius,  and  the  following  circum- 
stances make  it  probable  that  a change  in  the  rulership 
of  Damascus  took  place  after  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
There  had  been  war  for  some  time  between  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Nabataea,  whose  capital  was  Petra, 
and  Antipas,  on  account  of  the  divorce  by  Antipas 
of  Aretas’s  daughter  at  the  instance  of  Herodias,  and 
also  on  account  of  some  frontier  disputes.  A battle 
was  fought,  and  the  army  of  Antipas  entirely  de- 
stroyed (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1).  On  this, 
being  a favourite  with  Tiberius,  he  sent  to  Rome  for 
help : and  Yitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  was  com- 
missioned to  march  against  Aretas,  and  to  take  him 
dead  or  alive.  While  he  was  on  his  march  {Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §3)  he  heard  at  Jerusalem  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (March  16,  a.d.  37),  and,  TrSXepov  iu<pe- 
peiu  oitited’  6/mo'icos  Svv&pevos  bih  rb  els  T&iov  pe- 
Ta7re7rT£o/ceVot  ra  i -pdypara,  abandoned  his  march, 
and  sent  his  army  into  winter-quarters,  himself  re- 
maining at  Antioch.  By  this  change  of  affairs  at  Rome 
a complete  reversal  took  place  in  the  situation  of 
Antipas  and  his  enemy.  The  former  was  ere  long 
(a.d.  39)  banished  to  Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  given 
to  Agrippa,  his  foe  {Ant.  xviii.  7),  who  had  been 
living  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  new  emperor 
{Ant.  xviii.  6,  §5).  It  would  be  natural  that 
Aretas,  who  had  been  grossly  injured  by  Antipas, 
should,  by  this  change  of  affairs,  be  received  into 
favour ; and  the  more  so,  as  Vitellrus  had  an  old 
grudge  against  Antipas,  of  which  Josephus  says,  Ant. 
xviii.  4,  §5,  eupvTTTev  opyi]V,  p*XPl  ^ Kc ^ peryABe, 
raiov  ryv  apx^v  TrapeiXycpdros.  Now  in  the  year’ 
38  Caligula  made  several  changes  in  the  East,  grant- 
ing Ituraea  to  Sooemus,  Lesser  Armenia  and  parts  of 
Arabia  to  Cotys,  the  territory  of  Cotys  to  Rhaeme- 
talces,  and  to  Polemon,  son  of  Polemon,  his  father’s 
government.  These  facts,  coupled  with  that  of  no 
Damascene  coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing, 
make  it  probable  that  about  this  time  Damascus, 
which  belonged  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas  {Ant. 
xiii.  5.  §2),  was  granted  to  him  by  Caligula.  Thus 
the  difficulty  would  vanish.  The  other  hypotheses, 
that  the  etlmarch  was  only  visiting  the  city  (as  if 
he  could  then  have  guarded  the  walls  to  prevent 
escape), — that  Aretas  had  seized  Damascus  on  Vi- 
lnius giving  up  the  expedition  against  him  (as  if  a 


Roman  governor  of  a province  would  allow  one  of 
its  chief  cities  to  be  taken  from  him,  merely  because 
he  was  in  uncertainty  about  the  policy  of  a new 
emperor),  are  very  improbable.  Wieseler,  Chron. 
des  apostolischen  Zeitalters,  p.  174,  and  again  in 
his  art.  in  Herzog’s  Encyclopadie,  refers  to  a coin 
/3a<riX4a>s  ’Apera  (piXeXXrjvos,  but  it  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  earlier  Aretas.  See  Conyb.  and  Howson, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  ed.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note.  Sec 
Wieseler,  pp.  142  ff.,  167  ff.,  whose  view  has  been 
adopted  in  this  article;  Anger,  de  Temporum  in 
Actis  Ap.  ratione,  p.  173  ff.,  and  Conyb.  and 
Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  99  ff.  end.  [II.  A.] 

ARE'TJS,  a king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
letter  to  the  high  priest  Onias  is  given  in  1 Macc. 
xii.  20,  seq.  He  is  called  Areas  in  the  A.  Y.  in 
ver.  20  and  in  the  margin  of  ver.  7 ; but  in  the 
Greek  text  he  is  named  ’Ovidpys  in  ver.  20,  and 
Aapeios  in  ver.  7 : there  can  be  little  doubt  how- 
ever that  these  are  corruptions  of^Apevs.  In  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  xii.  4,  §10,  v.  §8)  the  name  is  written 
’A peios,  and  in  the  Yulgate  Arias.  There  were  two 
Spartan  kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of  whom  the 
first  reigned  B.C.  309-265,  and  the  second,  the 
grandson  of  the  former,  died  when  a child  of  eight 
years  old  in  B.C.  257.  There  were  three  high  priests 
of  the  name  of  Onias,  of  whom  the  first  held  the 
office  B.C.  323-300.  This  is  the  one  who  must 
have  written  the  letter  to  Areus  I.,  probably  in  some 
interval  between  309  and  300.  (Grimm,  zu  Macc, 
p.  185.)  [Onias.] 

AR'GOB  (2in^s,  once  with  the  def.  article 
ninxn  = “ the  stony,”  from  nil,  Ges.  Thes. 
1260 ; ’ApySfi,  Argob),  a tract  of  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Og,  containing  60  “ great  ” and  fortified 
“ cities  ” (DHy).  Argob  was  in  the  portion  allotted 
to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Jair,  a chief  man  in  that  tribe. 
[Jair;  Bashan;  Havotii-Jair.]  It  afterwards 
formed  one  of  Solomon’s  commissariat  districts, 
under  the  charge  of  an  officer  whose  residence  was 
at  Ramoth-Gilead  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14 ; 1 K.  iv. 
13).  In  later  times  Argob  was  called  Trachonitis, 
apparently  a mere  translation  of  the  older  name. 
[Trachonitis.]  In  the  Samaritan  version  it  is 
rendered  nj013,H  (Rigobaah);  but  in  theTargums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  it  is  NS'DID3  (*.  e.  Tra- 
chonitis). Later  on  we  trace  it  in  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  Saadiah  as  {Mvjeb,  with  the  same 

meaning) ; and  it  is  now  apparently  identified  with 
the  Lejah,  a vei7  remarkable  district 

south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Burckhardt 
(111-119),  Seetzen,  and  Porter  (vol.  ii.  specially 
240-245).  This  extraordinary  region — about  22 
miles  from  N.  to  S.  by  14  from  \V.  to  E.  and  of 
a regular,  almost  oval,  shape — has  been  described 
as  an  ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and  boulders,  tossed 
about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  intermingled 
with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  direction.  “ It 
is,”  says  Mr.  Porter,  “wholly  composed  of  black 
basalt,  which  appears  to  have  issued  from  innumer- 
able pores  in  the  earth  in  a liquid  state,  and  to  have 
flowed  out  on  every  side.  Before  cooling,  its  sur- 
face was  violently  agitated,  and  it  was  afterward’ 

“ Jonath.  fcOmB  5 Jerus.  fcOimOX- 
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shattered  and  rent  by  internal  convulsions.  The  j 
cup-like  cavities  from  which  the  liquid  mass  was  1 
extruded  are  still  seen,  and  likewise  the  wavy  sur- 
face a thick  liquid  assumes  which  cools  while  flow- 
ing. The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pits  and  air-bubbles ; 
it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emits  a sharp  metallic  sound 
when  struck”  (241).  “ Strange  as  it  may  seem, 

this  ungainly  and  forbidding  region  is  thickly  studded 
with  deserted  cities  and  villages,  in  all  of  which  the 
dwellings  are  solidly  built  and  of  remote  antiquity  ” 
(238).  The  number  of  these  towns  visited  by  one 
traveller  lately  returned  is  50,  and  there  were  many 
others  which  he  did  not  go  to.  A Roman  road  runs 
through  the  district  from  S.  to  N.  probably  between 
Bosra  and  Damascus.  On  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
Lejah  are  situated,  amongst  others,  the  towns  known 
in  Biblical  history  as  Kenath  and  Edrei.  In  the 
absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point,  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  identification 
of  the  Lejah  with  Argob  arises  from  the  peculiar 
Hebrew  word  constantly  attached  to  Argob,  and  in 
this  definite  sense  apparently  to  Argob  only.  This 
word  is  ko  (Chebel), literally  “a rope”  (a,x°'Lt/L(T~ 
pa,  irepiperpou,  funiculus ),  and  it  designates  with 
charming  accuracy  the  remarkably  defined  boundary 
line  of  the  district  of  the  Lejah,  which  is  spoken  of 
repeatedly  by  its  latest  explorer  as  “ a rocky  shore 
“ sweeping  round  in  a circle  clearly  defined  as  a 
rocky  shore  line “ resembling  a Cyclopean  wall 
in  ruins”  (Porter,  ii.  19,  219,  239,  &c.).  The 
extraordinary  features  of  this  region  are  rendered 
still  more  extraordinary  by  the  contrast  which  it 
presents  to  the  surrounding  plain  of  the  Hauran,  a 
high  plateau  of  waving  downs  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural soil  stretching  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
the  Lejah,  and  beyond  that  to  the  desert,  almost 
literally  “without  a stone;”  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at — if  the  identification  proposed  above  be 
correct — that  this  contrast  should  have  struck  the 
Israelites,  and  that  their  language,  so  scrupulous  of 
minute  topographical  distinctions,  should  have  per- 
petuated in  the  words,  Mishor,  Argob,  and  Chebel, 
at  once  the  level  downs  of  Bashan  [Mishor],  the 
stony  labyrinth  which  so  suddenly  intrudes  itself 
on  the  soil  (Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  boun- 
dary which  encloses  it  [Chebel],  [G.] 

AR'GOB  (iihfc? ; rov  ’Apy6(5 ; Argob),  a man 
killed  with  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

ARIARA'THES  (properly  Mithridates,  Diod. 
xxxi.,  X.,  p.  25,  ed.  Bip.)  VI.,  Philopator  (’Apta- 
padrjs,  ’ApdOrjs,  probably  signifying  “great”  or 
“ honourable  master,”  from  the  roots  existing  in 
aryas  (Sanscrit),  “ honourable,”  and  rata  (head), 
“master;”  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  king  of 
Cappadocia  B.c.  163-130.  He  was  educated  at 
Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  19) ; and  his  whole  policy  was 
directed  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans. 
This  subservience  cost  him  his  kingdom  B.c.  158 ; 
but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Romans  to  a share  in  the  government  (App.  Syr. 
47  ; cf.  Polyb.  xxii.  20,  23 ; Polyb.  iii.  5)  ; and  on 
the  capture  of  his  rival  Olophemes  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  regained  the  supreme  power  (Just.  xxxv.  1). 
He  fell  in  B.c.  130,  in  the  war  of  the  Romans  against 
Aristonicus  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
on  the  death  of  Attalus  III.  (Just,  xxxvii.  1,  2). 
Letters  were  addressed  to  him  from  Rome  in  flavour 
of  the  Jews  (1  Macc.  xv.  22),  who,  in  aftertimes, 
seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts 
ii.  9 ; comp.  1 Pet.  i.  1.).  [B.  F.  W.] 
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ARID'AI  ('*V*W  ; ’A paaios  ; Aridai),  linth 
son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARID'ATHA(XnT*}«;  ZapPaud ; Aridatha ), 
sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

A'RIEH  (nnan,  the  lion ; Apia ; Arie),  name 
of  a man  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

A'RIEL  lion,  i.  e.  hero,  of  God,  or, 

hearth  of  God ; ’AprijA;  Ariel). 

1.  As  the  proper  name  of  a man  (where  the 
meaning  no  doubt  is  the  first  of  those  given  above) 
the  word  occurs  in  Ezr.  viii.  16.  This  Ariel  was 
one  of  the  “ chief  men  ” who  under  Ezra  directed 
the  caravan  which  he  led  back  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  word  occurs  also  in  reference  to  two  Moabites 
slain  by  Benaiah,  one  of  David’s  chief  captains  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  20 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  22).  Gesenius  and 
many  others  agree  with  our  A.  V.  in  regarding 
the  word  as  an  epithet,  “ two  lion-like  men  of 
Moab;”  but  it  seems  better  to  look  upon  it,  with 
Thenius,  Winer,  Fiirst,  and  others,  as  a proper 
name,  and  translate  “ two  [sons]  of  Ariel,”  supply- 
ing the  word  \33,  which  might  easily  have  fallen 
out. 

A similar  word  occurs  in  Kum.  xxvi.  17,  Areli 
as  the  name  of  a Gadite,  and  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  that  tribe.  Both  the  LXX.  and 
the  Vulg.  give  Ariel  for  this  word,  and  Winer 
without  remark  treats  it  as  the  same  name. 

2.  A designation  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  1 (bis),  2 (bis),  7).  Its 
meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  understand  by  it 
either  “Lion  of  God” — so  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Ha- 
vernick,  Fiirst,  and  many  others— or,  with  Um- 
breit,  Knobel,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Jewish  ex- 
positors, “ Hearth  of  God,”  tracing  the  first  com- 
ponent of  the  word  to  the  Arabic  £j\,  a fire-place 

or  hearth  (Gesen.  Thes. ; Fiirst,  Ileb.  u.  Chald. 
Handwdrt.  s.  v.).  This  latter  meaning  is  suggested 
by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ez.  xliii.  15,  16,  as  a 
synonyme  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  although 
Havernick  (Commentarub.  Ezech.  p.  699),  relying 
on  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  insists  that  even  here  we 
must  understand  Lion  of  God.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased by  the  reading  of  the  text  in  Ezekiel  being 
itself  doubtful.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  words  used  by  the  two  prophets,  if  not  differ- 
ent in  form,  are  at  least  different  in  derivation  anc 
meaning,  and  that  as  a name  given  to  Jerusalem 
Ariel  means  “ Lion  of  God,”  whilst  the  word  used  by 
Ezekiel  means  “Hearth  of  God.”  [F.  W.  G.] 

ARIMATHAE'A  (’Apipadaia,  Matt,  xxvii. 
57 ; Luke  xxiii.  51 ; John  xix.  38),  the  birthplace,  or 
at  least  the  residence  of  Joseph,  who  obtained  leave 
from  Pilate  to  bury  our  Lord  in  his  “ new  tomb” 
at  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  calls  this  place  “ a city  of 
Judaea;”  but  this  presents  no  objection  to  its 
identification  with  the  prophet  Samuel’s  birth-place, 
the  Ramah  of  1 Sam.  i.  1,  19,  which  is  named  in 
the  Septuagint  Armathaim  (’AppaBalfi),  and  by 
Josephus,  Armatha  (’AppaOd,  Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
10,  §2).  The  Ramathem  of  the  Apocrypha 
(‘Va/Mde/i,  1 Macc.  xi.  34)  is  probably  the  same 
place.  [Ramah.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

A'RIOCH  (Tj'WlN,  probably  from  a lion , 
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“ liou-like,”  comp,  ; ’ Apioox’fis , LXX.,  in 

Dan.  only  ; 'Apu&x>  Theodot.  ; Arioch,  Vulg.). 
1.  “ King  of  Ellasar  ” (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9).  2.  “ The 

captain  of  the  guard  ” of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii. 
14  ff.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ARIS'AI  ('’D'Htf  ; 'P ov<pa7os  ; Arisai),  eighth 
yon  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARISTAR'CHTJS  (’Apltrrapxos ; Aristar- 
chus), a Thessalonian  (Acts  xx.  4;  xxvii.  2),  who 
accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  third  missionary  journey, 
(Acts  xix.  29,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
seized  in  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  together  with  Gaius, 
both  cvveKb-ff/xovs  TlavAov).  We  hear  of  him  again 
as  accompanying  the  Apostle  on  his  return  to  Asia, 
Acts  xx.  4 ; and  again  xxvii.  2,  as  being  with  him  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome.  We  trace  him  afterwards  as  St. 
Paul’s  o’vvaixpo.h.coros  in  Col.  iv.  10,  and  Philem. 
24,  both  these  notices  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
time  of  Col.  iv.  7 ; Philem.  12  ff.  After  this  we 
altogether  lose  sight  of  him.  Tradition,  says  Winer, 
makes  him  bishop  of  Apamea.  [H.  A.] 

ARISTOBU'LTJS  (’A pi(rx6fiov\os  \ Aristo- 
holus),  a Jewish  priest  (2  Macc.  i.  10),  who  re- 
sided in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  VI. 
Philometor  (comp.  Grimm,  2 Macc.  i.  9).  In  a letter 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus  he  is  addressed  (165  B.C.) 
as  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  (’A pia- 
rofSoiAtp  . . . Kal  to?s  iv  Aly.  ’Iou5.  2 Macc.  1.  c.), 
and  is  further  styled  “ the  teacher  ” (S iddaicaAos, 
i.  e.  counsellor  ?)  of  the  king.  Josephus  makes  no 
mention  of  him ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  is  identical  with  the  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
the  name  (Clem.  Alex.  Str.  v.  §98  ; Euseb.  Praep. 
Ev.  viii.  9),  who  dedicated  to  Ptol.  Philometor  his 
allegoric  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  (BlfiAovs 
H-'nyyTiKhs,  tov  M ovaias  v6/jlov,  Euseb.  II.  E. 
vii.  32).  Considerable  fragments  of  this  work  have 
been  preserved  by  Clement  and  Eusebius  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  vii.  13,  14,  viii.  (8)  9,  10,  xiii. 
12  ; in  which  the  Clementine  fragments  recur) ; 
but  the  authenticity  of  the  quotations  has  been 
vigorously  contested.  It  was  denied  by  R.  Simon 
and  especially  by  Hody  (De  bibl.  text,  orig.,  pp.  50 
ff.  Oxon.  1705)  who  was  answered  by  Valckenaer 
( Diatribe  de  Aristobulo  Judaeo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806)  ; 
and  Valckenaer’s  arguments  are  now  generally  con- 
sidered conclusive.  (Gfrorer,  Philo  u.  s.  w.  ii.  pp. 
71  ff. ; Daehne,  Jud.  Alex.  Pelig. -Philos,  ii.  73  ff. ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  294  n.)  The  object 
of  Aristobulus  was  to  prove  that  the  peripatetic  doc- 
trines were  based  (ripTrjcrOai)  on  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets ; and  his  work  has  an  additional  interest 
as  showing  that  the  Jewish  doctrines  were  first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and  not 
with  the  Platonic  philosophy  (comp.  Matter,  Hist,  de 
I'ecole  d!  Alex.  iii.  153  ff.).  The  fragments  which 
remain  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  works  quoted 
above,  which  contain  also  a satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  different 
accounts  of  Aristobulus.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  (’ApKTrSfiovXos),  a resident 
at  Rome,  some  of  whose  household  are  greeted  in 
Rom.  xvi.  10.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  was 
a Roman  ; or  whether  he  believed : from  the  form 
of  expression,  probably  not.  Or  he  may  have  been 
dead  at  the  time.  The  Menolog.  Graecorum,  as 
usual  (iii.  p.  17  f.),  makes  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  70  disciples,  and  reports  that  he  preached  the 
gospel  in  Britain.  [H.  A.] 


ARK 

ARK,  NOAH’S.  [Noah.] 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT  (pnK), 

This,  taken  generally  together  with  the  mercy-seat, 
was  the  one  piece  of  the  tabernacle’s  furniture  espe- 
cially invested  with  sacredness  and  mystery,  and  is 
therefore  the  first  for  which  precise  directions  were 
delivered  (Ex.  xxv.).  The  word  signifies  a mere 
chest  or  box,  and  is  (as  well  as  the  word  H3D, 
“ ark  ” of  Noah)  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writers  by  kl^ut6s.  We  may  remark : 
I.  its  material  dimensions  and  fittings;  II.  its  de- 
sign and  object,  under  which  will  be  included  its 
contents  ; and  III.  its  history. 


I.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  oblong  chest  of 
shittim  (acacia)  wood,  2^  cubits  long,  by  1^  broad 
and  deep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  overlaid  on 
the  wood,  and  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  which  was 
edged  round  about  with  gold,  the  mercy  seat,  sup- 
porting the  cherubim  one  at  each  end,  and  regarded 
as  the  symbolical  throne  of  the  Divine  presence 
[Cherubim  and  Mercy  Seat],  was  placed.  The 
ark  was  fitted  with  rings,  one  at  each  of  the  four 
corners,  and  therefore  two  on  each  side,  and  through 
these  were  passed  staves  of  the  same  wood  similarly 
overlaid.  By  these  staves,  which  always  remained 
in  the  rings,  the  Levites  of  the  house  of  Kohath,  to 
whose  office  this  especially  appertained,  bore  it  in  its 
progress.  Probably,  however,  when  removed  from 
within  the  veil,  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  was 
its  proper  position,  or  when  taken  out  thence,  priests 
were  its  bearers  (Num.  vii.  9,  x.  21,  iv.  5, 19,  20  ; 
1 K.  viii.  3,  6).  The  ends  of  the  staves  were  visible 
without  the  veil  in  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  the  staves  being  drawn  to  the  ends,  appa- 
rently, but  not  out  of  the  rings.  The  ark,  when 
transported,  was  enveloped  in  the  “veil”  of  the 
dismantled  tabernacle,  in  the  curtain  of  badgers’ 
skins,  and  in  a blue  cloth  over  all,  and  was  there- 
fore not  seen. 

II.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  inviolate 
the  Divine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that  “ co- 
venant ” from  which  it  derived  its  title,  the  idea  of 
which  was  inseparable  from  it,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  depositum  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion. The  perpetual  safe  custody  of  the  material 
tables  no  doubt  suggested  the  moral  observance  of 
the  precepts  inscribed.  It  was  also  probably  a re- 
liquary for  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron. 
We  read  in  1 K.  viii.  9,  that  “ there  was  nothing 
in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which 
Moses  put  there  at  Horeb.”  Yet  St.  Paul,  or  the 
author  of  Hcb.  ix.  4,  asserts  that,  beside  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  the  “ pot  of  manna  ” and  “ Aaron’s 
rod  that  budded  ” were  inside  the  ark,  which  wer< 
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directed  to  be  “ laid  up  ” and  “ kept  before  the  tes- 
timony,”  i.e.  before  the  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  xl. 
20) ; and  probably,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
other  receptacle  for  them,  and  some  would  have 
been  necessary,  the  statement  of  1 K.  viii.  9,  im- 
plies that  Dy  Solomon’s  time  these  relics  had  disap- 
peared. The  expression  T¥D,  Deut.  xxx.  26, 
obscurely  rendered  “ in  the  side  of  the  ark  ” (A.  V.), 
merely  means  “beside”  it.  The  words  of  the 
A.  V.  in  1 Chr.  xiii.  3,  seem  to  imply  an  use  of 
the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle ; but  this  is 
probably  erroneous,  and  “ we  sought  it  not”  the 
meaning ; so  the  LXX.  renders  it : see  Gesenius, 
Lex.  s.  v.  &?TT. 

Occupying  the  most  holy  spot  of  the  whole  sanc- 
tuary, it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from  the  centre 
of  worship.  And  Jeremiah  (iii.  16)  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  even  the  ark  should  be  “ no  more 
remembered,”  as  the  climax  of  spiritualised  religion 
apparently  in  Messianic  times.  It  was  also  the 
support  of  the  mercy  seat,  materially  symbolising, 
jierhaps,  the  “ covenant  ” as  that  on  which  “ mercy  ” 
rested.  It  also  furnished  a legitimate  vent  to  that 
longing  after  a material  object  for  reverential  feel- 
ing which  is  common  to  all  religions.  It  was, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  high  priest,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  Deity  whom  it  sym- 
bolised, whose  face  none  might  look  upon  and  live 
(Winer,  ad  loc.  note).  That  this  reverential  feeling 
may  have  been  impaired  during  its  absence  among 
the  Philistines,  seems  probable  from  the  example  of 
Uzzah. 

III.  The  chief  facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
ark  (see  Josh.  iii.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  recited. 
We  may  notice,  however,  a fiction  of  the  Rabbis 
that  there  were  two  arks,  one  which  remained  in 
the  shrine,  and  another  which  preceded  the  camp 
on  its  march,  and  that  this  latter  contained  the 
broken  tables  of  the  law,  as  the  former  the  whole 
ones.  In  the  decline  of  religion  in  a later  period  a 
superstitious  security  was  attached  to  its  presence 
in  battle.  Yet,  though  this  was  rebuked  by  its 
permitted  capture,  when  captured,  its  sanctity  was 
vindicated  by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging 
progress  through  the  Philistine  cities.  From  this 
period  till  David’s  time  its  abode  was  frequently 
shifted.  It  sojourned  among  several,  probably  Le- 
vitical,  families  (1  Sam.  vii.  1 ; 2 Sam.  vi.  3,  11 ; 
1 Chr.  xiii.  13,  xv.  24,  25)  in  the  border  villages 
of  Eastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its  place 
in  the  tabernacle,  but  dwelt  in  curtains,  i.  e.  in 
a separate  tent  pitched  for  it  in  Jerusalem  by 
David.  Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither  was  a 
national  festival,  and  its  presence  there  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  his  piety  the  erection  of  a house 
to  receive  it.  Subsequently  that  house,  when  com- 
pleted, received,  in  the  installation  of  the  ark  in  its 
shrine,  the  signal  of  its  inauguration  by  the  effulg- 
ence of  Divine  glory  instantly  manifested.  Several 
of  the  Psalms  contain  allusions  to  these  events 
(e.  g.  xxiv.,  xlvii.,  cxxxii.)  and  Ps.  cv.  appears  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of 
them. 

When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manasseh  placed  a “ carved 
image  ” in  the  “ house  of  God,”  and  probably  re- 
moved the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This  may 
account  for  the  subsequent  statement  that  it  was 
reinstated  by  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  xxxv.  3). 
It  was  pvobably  taken  captive  or  destroyed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (2  Esdr.  x.  22).  Prideaux’s  argu- 
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ment  that  there  must  have  been  an  ark  in  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  of  Josephus  (1?.  J.  v.  5,  §5) 
and  Tacitus  ( Hist . v.  9,  inania  arcana ),  con- 
firmed also  by  the  Rabbins,  who  state  that  a 
sacred  stone  called  by  them  n'Jlfe?  “ stone 

of  drinking”  [Stone],  stood  in  its  stead;  as 
well  as  by  the  marked  silence  of  those  apocryphal 
books  which  enumerate  the  rest  of  the  principal 
furniture  of  the  sanctuary  as  present,  besides  the 
positive  statement  of  2 Esdr.  as  above  quoted. 


The  ritual  of  the  Etruscans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  included  the  use  of  what 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  Kicrrai  /xvariKal  (Pro- 
trept.  p.  12) ; but  especially  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  religious  processions,  as  represented  on 
monuments,  such  an  ark,  surmounted  by  a pair  of 
winged  figures  like  the  cherubim,  constantly  ap- 
pears (Wilkinson,  An.  Egypt,  v.  p.  271,  275). 
The  same  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  578)  also  contains 
an  allusion  of  a proverbial  character  to  the  ark  and 
its  rites,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were  popu- 
larly known,  where  he  says  that  “ only  the  master 
(piSdaicaAos)  may  uncover  the  ark”  (/accords). 
In  Latin  also,  the  word  arcanum,  connected  with 
area  and  arceo,  is  the  recognised  term  for  a sacred 
mystery.  Illustrations  of  the  same  subject  occur 
also  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osi.  c.  39 ; Ov.  Ars  Am.  ii. 
609,  &c. ; Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ii.  3 ; Catull. 
lxiv.  260-1 ; Apul.  Met.  xi.  262.  [H.  H.] 

ARK'ITE,  the  ('jpnjjn,  Sam.  Cod.  ; 
yA povKalos ; Aracaeus ),  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17 ; 1 Chr.  i.  15), 
and  from  the  context  evidently  located  in  the 
north  of  Phoenicia.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §2) 
gives  the  name  as  ’A povKados,  and  as  possessing 
y ApKTjv  rfyv  iv  t cp  A ifidvq.  He  also  again  men- 
tions the  place  (’Ap/cato,  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §1)  in  de- 
fining the  position  of  the  Sabbatical  river.  The 
name  is  found  in  Pliny  (v.  16),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15), 
and  from  Aelius  Lampridius  (Alex.  Sev.)  we  learn 
that  the  Urbs  Arcena  contained  a temple  dedicated 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  thence  called  Caesarea 
Libani.  Area  was  well  known  to  the  Crusaders, 
who  under  Raimond  of  Toulouse  besieged  it  for  two 
months  in  1099  in  vain ; it  was,  however,  afterwards 
taken  by  William  of  Sartanges.  In  1202  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  site  which 

now  bears  the  name  of  ’ Arka  (*>)  lies  on  the 

coast,  2 to  2£  hours  from  the  shore,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  5 south  of  the  Nahr  el-Khebir 
(F-leutherus).  The  great  coast  road  passes  halfway 
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between  it  and  the  sea.  The  site  is  marked  by  a 
rocky  tell  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  close  above 
the  Nahr  At' ha.  On  the  top  of  the  tell  is  an  area 
of  about  two  acres,  and  on  this  and  on  a plateau  to 
the  north  the  ruins  of  the  former  town  are  scattered. 
Among  them  are  some'  columns  of  granite  and 
syenite  (Rob.  iii.  579-81 ; Ges.  1073 ; Winer, 
s.  v.  ; Reland,  575 ; Burckhardt,  162  ; Diet,  of  Gr. 
and  Rom.  Geogr .,  art.  Arca).  [G.] 

ARMAGED'DON  (f  Ap/xayebcav , Rev.  xvi. 
16).  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  theological  controversies  con- 
nected with  this  word.  Whatever  its  full  symbol- 
ical import  may  be,  the  image  rests  on  a geogra- 
phical basis : and  the  locality  implied  in  the 

Hebrew  term  here  employed  (rbv  t6ttov  rbv  icaA6v- 
fievov  'Efipaiarl  'App.ayzSwv')  is  the  great  battle- 
field of  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  chief  con- 
flicts took  place  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
enemies  of  God’s  people.  The  passage  is  best  illus- 
trated by  comparing  a similar  one  in  the  book  of 
Joel  (iii.  2,  12),  where  the  scene  of  the  Divine 
judgments  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  imagery  as 
the  “ valley  of  Jehoshaphat,”  the  fact  underlying 
the  image  being  Jehoshaphat’s  great  victory  (2  Chr. 
xx.  26  ; see  Zech.  xiv.  2,  4).  So  here  the  scene 
of  the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  is  suggested  by 
that  battle-field,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  was 
famous  for  two  great  victories,  of  Barak  over  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  iv.,  v.),  and  Gideon  over  the 
Midianites  (Judg.  vii.);  and  for  two  great  dis- 
asters, the  death  of  Saul,  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8),  and  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah  in  the  invasion  of  the  Egyptians  (2  K.  xxiii. 
29,  30 ; 2 Chr.  xxxv.  22).  With  the  first  and 
fourth  of  these  events,  JVIegiddo  (Ma7e55<£  in  the 
LXX.  and  Josephus)  is  especially  connected. 
Hence  ’Ap-p.ayed(t)v,  “ the  hill  of  Megiddo.”  (See 
Biihr’s  Excursus  on  Herod,  ii.  159.)  The  same 
figurative  language  is  used  by  one  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  (Zech.  xii.  11).  As  regards  the  Apoca- 
lypse, it  is  remarked  by  Stanley  ( Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine, p.  330),  that  this  imagery  would  be  peculiarly 
natural  to  a Galilaean,  to  whom  the  scene  of  these 
battles  was  familiar.  [Megiddo.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

ARME'NIA  (’Apfievia)  is  nowhere  mentioned 
under  that  name  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though 
it  occurs  in  the  English  version  (2  K.  xix.  37), 
where  our  translators  have  very  unnecessarily  sub- 
stituted it  for  Ararat  (comp,  marginal  reading).  The 
abesnee  of  the  name,  however,  which  was  not  the 
indigenous  name  of  the  people,  by  no  means  implies 
that  the  Hebrew  writers  were  unacquainted  with 
the  country:  they  undoubtedly  describe  certain 

districts  of  it  under  the  names  Ararat,  Minni,  and 
Togarmah.  Of  these  three  the  latter  appeal's  to 
have  the  widest  signification : it  is  the  name  of  a 
race  (Gen.  x.  3),  and  not  of  a locality,  and  is  used 
by  Ezekiel  as  descriptive  of  the  whole  country 
(xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6),  while  the  two  former  are 
mentioned  together,  and  have  been  identified  with 
separate  localities. 

Annenia  is  that  lofty  plateau  whence  the  rivers 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araxes,  and  Acampsis,  pour 
down  their  waters  in  different  directions,  the  two 
first  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectively 
to  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas.  It  may  be  termed 
the  nucleus  of  the  mountain  system  of  western 
Asia:  from  the  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two 
lofty  diains  of  mountains,  which  run  from  E.  to 
W.,  converging  towards  the  Caspian  sea,  but  paral- 


lel to  each  other  towards  the  W.,  the  most  north* 
erly  named  by  ancient  geographers  Abus  Ms,  and 
culminating  in  Mount  Ararat ; the  other  named 
Niphates  M*.  Westward  these  ranges  may  be 
traced  in  Anti -Taurus  and  Taurus,  while  in  the 
opposite  direction  they  are  continued  in  Caspius  Ms. 
The  climate  of  Armenia  is  severe,  the  degree  of 
severity  varying  with  the  altitude  of  different 
localities,  the  valleys  being  sufficiently  warm  to 
ripen  the  grape,  while  the  high  lands  are  bleak  and 
only  adapted  for  pasture.  The  latter  supported 
vast  numbers  of  mules  and  horses,  on  which  the 
wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  depended  : and  hence 
Strabo  (xi.  529)  characterizes  the  country  as  a <p6dpa 
linrSfioTOS,  and  tells  us  that  the  horses  were  held  in 
as  high  estimation  as  the  celebrated  Nisaean  breed. 
The  inhabitants  were  keen  traders  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times. 

The  slight  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew 
writers  had  of  this  country  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Phoenicians.  There  are  signs  of  their 
knowledge  having  been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his 
prophecies  regarding  Babylon,  speaks  of  the  hosts 
as  coming  from  “ the  mountains”  (xiii.  4),  while 
Jeremiah,  in  connexion  with  the  same  subject,  uses 
the  specific  names  Ararat  and  Minni  (li.  27).  Eze- 
kiel, who  was  apparently  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  uses  a name  which  was  familiar  to  its 
own  inhabitants,  Togarmah.  Whether  the  use  of 
the  term  Ararat  in  Is.  xxxvii.  38  belongs  to  the 
period  in  which  the  prophet  himself  lived,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  In  the 
prophetical  passages  to  which  we  shall  refer,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  Armenia  is  spoken  of  rather  in 
reference  to  its  geographical  position  as  one  of  the 
extreme  northern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  were 
acquainted,  than  for  any  more  definite  purpose. 
(1.)  Ararat  is  noticed  as  the  place  whither  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is.  xxxvii.  38):  in 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (li.  27)  it  is  summoned 
along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenaz  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  the  LXX.  however  only  notice  the  last. 
It  was  the  central  district  surrounding  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name.  (2 .)  Minni  (*3!p)  is  only  noticed 
in  the  passage  just  referred  to.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Murad-su  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
(Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §6).  It  contains  the  root  of 
the  name  Aimenia  according  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived derivation,  Har-Minni,  “ the  mountains  of 
Minni.”  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  spot  where 
Xenophon  ascertains  that  the  name  of  the  country 
through  which  he  was  passing  was  Armenia,  co- 
incides with  the  position  here  assigned  to  Minni 
(Xen.  An.  iv.  5;  Ainsworth,  Track  of  10,000,  p. 
177.  (3.)  Togarmah  (nD'liifi;  Qoyapp.d,  and 
Qopyojud)  is  noticed  in  two  passages  of  Eze- 
kiel, both  of  which  support  the  idea  of  its  identity 
with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of  its  com- 
merce with  the  Tyrians  in  “ horses,  horsemen  and 
mules”  (A.  V.),  or,  as  the  words  mean,  “ carriage- 
horses,  riding-horses,  and  mules”  (Hitzig,  Com- 
ment.),  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the  staple 
productions  of  Armenia.  That  the  house  of  Togar- 
mah “traded  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre,”  as  the  A.  V. 
expresses  it,  is  more  than  the  Hebrew  text  seems  to 
warrant : the  words  simply  signify  that  the  Arme- 
nians earned  on  commerce  with  the  Tyrians  in  those 
articles.  In  this  passage  Togarmah  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Meshech  and  Tubal;  in  xxxviii. 
6,  it  is  described  as  “ of  the  north  quarters”  in  con- 
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cexion  with  Gomer.  Coupling  with  these  particu- 
lars the  relationship  between  Togarmah,  Ashkenaz, 
and  Riphat  (Gen.  x.  3),  the  three  sons  of  Gomer, 
and  the  nations  of  which  these  patriarchs  were  the 
progenitors,  we  cannot  fail  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Togarmah  represents  Armenia.  We 
will  only  add  that  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Ar- 
menians themselves,  that  they  are  descended  from 
Thorgomass  or  Tiorgarmah,  strongly  confirms  this 
view.  [W.  h.  B.] 

ARMLET  rf/eWiov  ; Num.xxxi.50, 

X\i86j/a  or  2 Sam.  i.  10,  j8 pax^ioy; 

Aquila,  brachiale  armilla ; — properly  a fetter, 
from  )£,  a step ; comp.  Is.  iii.  20,  and  Anklet), 
an  ornament  universal  in  the  East,  especially  among 
women ; used  by  princes  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, and  by  distinguished  persons  in  general.  The 
word  is  not  used  in  the  A.  V.,  as  even  in  2 Sam.  i.  10, 
they  render  it  “ by  the  bracelet  on  his  .arm.”  Some- 
times only  one  was  worn,  on  the  right  arm  (Ecclus. 
xxi.  21).  From  Cant.  viii.  6,  it  appears  that  the 
signet  sometimes  consisted  of  a jewel  on  the  armlet. 


Assyrian  Armlet.  From  Nineveh  Marbles,  British  Museum. 


These  ornaments  were  worn  by  most  ancient 
princes.  They  are  frequent  on  the  sculptures  of  Per- 
sepolis  and  Nineveh,  and  were  set  in  rich  and  fan- 
tastic shapes  resembling  the  heads  of  animals  (Layard, 
Nineveh,  ii.  298).  The  kings  of  Persia  wore  them, 
and  Astyages  presented  a pair  among  other  orna- 
ments to  Cyrus  (Xen.  Cyr.  i.  3).  The  Aethio- 
pians,  to  whom  some  were  sent  by  Cambyses, 
scornfully  characterised  them  as  weak  fetters  (He- 
rod. ii.  23).  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the  kings, 
since  Herodotus  (viii.  113)  calls  the  Persians  gene- 
rally \J/€\io(p6poi.  In  the  Egyptian  monuments 
“kings  are  often  represented  with  armlets  and 
bracelets,  and  in  the  Leyden  Museum  is  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  third  Thothmes.”  [A  gold 
bracelet  figured  below.]  (Wilkinson’s  Anc. 


Egyptian  Armlet.  From  the  Leyden  Museum. 


Egypt,  iii.  375,  and  Plates  1,  2,  14).  They 
were  evm  used  by  the  old  British  chiefs  (Turner, 
Angl.  Sax.  l.  383).  The  story  of  Tarpeia  shows 
that  they  were  common  among  the  ancient  Sa- 
bines, but  the  Romans  considered  the  use  of  them 
effeminate,  although  they  were  sometimes  given 
as  military  rewards  (Liv.  x.  44).  Finally,  they 


are  still  worn  among  the  most  splendid  regalia 
of  modem  Oriental  sovereigns,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  those  of  the  king  of  Persia  are  worth  a 
million  sterling  (Kitto,  Piet.  Hist,  of  Pal.  i.  499). 
They  form  the  chief  wealth  of  modern  Hindoo 
ladies,  and  are  rarely  taken  off.  They  are  made  of 
every  sort  of  material  from  the  finest  gold,  jewels, 
ivory,  coral,  and  pearl,  down  to  the  common  glass 
rings  and  varnished  earthenware  bangles  of  the 
women  of  the  Deccan.  Now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
they  are  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  enchased ; 
sometimes  with  the  ends  not  joined,  and  sometimes 
a complete  circle.  The  arms  are  sometimes  quite 
covered  with  them,  and  if  the  wearer  be  poor,  it 
matters  not  how  mean  they  are,  provided  only  that 
they  glitter.  It  is  thought  essential  to  beauty  that 
they  should  fit  close,  and  hence  Harmer  calls  them 
“rather  manacles  than  bracelets,”  and  Buchanan 
says  “ that  the  poor  girls  rarely  get  them  on  without 
drawing  blood,  and  nibbing  part  of  the  skin  from  the 
hand ; and  as  they  wear  great  numbers,  which  often 
break,  they  suffer  much  from  their  love  of  admira- 
tion.” Their  enormous  weight  may  be  conjectured 
from  Gen.  xxiv.  24.  [F.  W.  F.] 

ARMO'NI  ; ^pycovot ; Armoni ),  son 

of  Saul  by  Rizpah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

ARMS,  ARMOUR.  In  the  records  of  a 
people  like  the  Children  of  Israel,  so  large  a part 
of  whose  history  was  passed  in  warfare,  we  natu- 
rally look  for  much  information,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  arms  and  modes  of  fighting  of  the  nation 
itself  and  of  those  with  whom  it  came  into  contact. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  notices  that  we 
find  in  the  Bible  on  these  points  are  extremely 
few  and  meagre,  while  even  those  few,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  which  rests  on  the  true  meaning 
and  force  of  the  terms,  do  not  convey  to  us  nearly 
all  the  information  which  they  might.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  the  notices  of  the  his- 
tory, scanty  as  they  are,  are  literally  everything  we 
have  to  depend  on,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  yet  sup- 
plemented and  illustrated  either  by  remains  of  the 
arms  themselves,  or  by  those  commentaries  which 
the  sculptures,  vases,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  paintings 
of  other  nations  furnish  to  the  notices  of  manners 
and  customs  contained  in  their  literature. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt, 
and  we  may  now  add  Assyria,  Palestine  has  not 
yet  yielded  one  vestige  of  the  implements  or 
utensils  of  life  or  warfare  of  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants ; nor  has  a single  sculpture,  piece  of  pottery, 
coin,  or  jewel,  been  discovered  of  that  people  with 
whose  life,  as  depicted  in  their  literature,  we  are 
more  familiar  than  with  that  of  our  own  ancestors. 
Even  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  cus- 
toms of  Israel,  and  those  of  Egypt  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Assyria  on  the  other,  have  still  to  be  investi- 
gated, so  that  we  are  prevented  from  applying  to 
the  history  of  the  Jews  the  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation which  we  possess  on  the  warlike  customs 
of  these  two  nations,  the  former  especially.  Per- 
haps the  time  will  arrive  for  investigations  in  Pales- 
tine of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  have,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  given  us  so  much  insight  into 
Assyrian  manners ; but  in  the  meantime  all  that 
can  be  done  here  is  to  examine  the  various  terms 
by  which  instruments  of  war  appear  to  be  desig- 
nated in  the  Bible,  in  the  light  of  such  help  as  can 
be  got  from  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages, 
from  the  derivation  of  the  words,  and  from  the 
renderings  of  the  ancient  versions. 


110  ARMS 

The  subject  naturally  divides  s.^elf  into — 

I.  Offensive  weapons : Arms. 

II.  Defensive  weapons : Armour. 

I.  Offensive  weapons : 1 . Apparently  the  earliest 
known,  andmost  widely  used,  was  the  Chereb  0*111), 

' 4 Sword,”  from  a root  signifying  to  lay  waste. 

Its  first  mention  in  the  history  is  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  massacre  at  Shechem,  when  “ Simeon 
and  Levi  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon 
the  city  boldly  and  slew  all  the  males  ” (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25).  But  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  shortly  before 
in  a passage  undoubtedly  of  the  earliest  date  (Ewald, 

i.  446  note ) : the  expostulation  of  Laban  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxi.  26).  After  this,  during  the  account 
of  the  conquest  and  of  the  monarchy,  the  mention 
of  the  sword  is  frequent,  but  very  little  can  be 
gathered  from  the  casual  notices  of  the  text  as  to  its 
shape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of  use.  Perhaps  if 
anything  is  to  be  inferred  it  is  that  the  Chereb  was 
not  either  a heavy  or  a long  weapon.  That  of 
Ehud  was  only  a cubit,  i.  e.  18  inches  long,  so  as 
to  have  been  concealed  under  his  garment,  and  no- 
thing is  said  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was 
shorter  than  usual,  for  the  “ dagger”  of  the  A.  V. 
is  without  any  ground,  unless  it  be  a rendering 
of  the  ixi.xa.ipa  of  the  LXX.  But  even  assuming 
that  Ehud’s  sword  was  shorter  than  usual,  yet  a 
consideration  of  the  narratives  in  2 Sam.  ii.  16,  and 

xx.  8-10,  and  also  of  the  ease  with  which  David 
used  the  sword  of  a man  so  much  larger  than  him- 
self as  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51;  xxi.  9,  10),  goes 
to  show  that  the  chereb  was  both  a lighter  and  a 
shorter  weapon  than  the  modern  sword.  What 
frightful  wounds  one  blow  of  the  sword  of  the 
Hebrews  could  inflict,  if  given  even  with  the  left 
hand  of  a practised  swordsman,  may  be  gathered 
from  a comparison  of  2 Sam.  xx.  8-12  with  1 K. 

ii.  5.  A ghastly  picture  is  there  given  us  of  the 
murdered  man  and  his  murderer.  The  unfortunate 
Amasa  actually  disembowelled  by  the  single  stroke, 
and  “ wallowing  ” in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of 
the  road — the  treacherous  Joab  standing  over  him, 
bespattered  from  his  “ girdle  ” to  his  “ shoes  ” 
with  the  blood  which  had  spouted  from  his  victim  ! 

The  Chereb  was  carried  in  a sheath  (")J)Pl5  1 Sam. 
xvii.  51 ; 2 Sam.  xx.  8,  only:  |13,  1 Chr.  xxi.  27, 
only)  slung  by  a girdle  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13)  and 
resting  upon  the  thigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3 ; Judg.  iii.  16), 
or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8).  “Girding  on 
the  sword  ” was  a symbolical  expression  for  com- 
mencing war,  the  more  forcible  because  in  times  of 
peace  even  the  king  in  state  did  not  wear  a sword 
( 1 K.  iii.  24) ; and  a similar  expression  occurs  to 
denote  those  able  to  serve  (Judg.  viii.  10 ; 1 Chr. 

xxi.  5).  Other  phrases,  derived  from  the  chereb,  are, 
“ to  smite  with  the  edge  (literally  ‘ mouth,’  comp. 
i rrSfxa , and  comp.  “ devour,”  Is.  i.  20)  of  the 
“ sword  ” — “ slain  with  the  sword  ” — “ men  that 
drew  sword,”  &c. 

Swords  with  two  edges  are  occasionally  referred 
to  fJudg.  iii.  16;  Ps.  cxlix.  6),  and  allusions 
are  found  to  “whetting”  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii. 
41 ; Ps.  lxiv.  3 ; Ezek.  xxi.  9).  There  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed 
(unless  it  be  Is.  ii.  4 ; Joel  iii.  10) ; doubtless  it  was 
of  metal  from  the  allusions  to  its  brightness  and 
“ glittering”  (see  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  and 
others),  and  the  ordinary  word  for  blade,  viz.  irb, 

“ a flame.”  From  the  expression  (Josh.  v.  2,  3) — 
**  3Words  of  rock,”  A.  V.  “ sharp  knives  ” — we  may 
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perhaps  infer  that  in  early  times  the  material  was 
flint. 

2.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the  Spear  : and  of  this 
weapon  we  meet  with  at  least  three  distinct  kinds. 

a.  The  Chanith  (JV^H),  a “ Spear,”  and  that  of 
the  largest  kind,  as  appears  from  various  circum- 
stances attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  Goliath — its  staff  like  a weaver’s  beam,  the  iron 
head  alone  weighing  600  shekels,  about  25  lbs 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  45  ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  19 ; 1 Chr.  xx.  5), 
and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  21 ; 1 Chr. 
xi.  23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii. 
18;  1 Chr.  xi.  11,  20).  The  Chanith  was  the 
habitual  companion  of  King  Saul — a fit  weapon  for 
one  of  his  gigantic  stature — planted  at  the  head  of 
his  sleeping-place  when  on  an  expedition  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  7,  8,  11,  12,  16,  22),  or  held  in  his  hand 
when  mustering  his  forces  (xxii.  6) ; and  on  it  the 
dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our  last 
glimpse  of  his  stately  figure  on  the  field  of  Gilboa 
(2  Sam.  i.  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  become 
even  more  terrible  to  us,  when  we  find  that  it  was 
this  heavy  weapon  and  not  the  lighter  “javelin” 
(as  the  A.  Y.  renders  it)  that  he  cast  at  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11,  xix.  9,  10)  and  at  Jonathan 
(xx.  3).  A striking  idea  of  the  weight  and  force  of 
this  ponderous  arm  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
a mere  back  thrust  from  the  hand  of  Abner  was 
enough  to  drive  its  butt  end  through  the  body  of 
Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  23).  The  Chanith  is  mentioned 
also  in  1 Sam.  xiii.  19,  22,  xxi.  8 ; 2 K.  xi.  10 ; 1 
Chr.  xxiii.  9,  and  in  numerous  passages  of  poetry. 

b.  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and 
in  more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  was 
the  Cidon  (jVl'3),  to  which  the  word  “ Javelin” 
perhaps  best  answers  (Ewald,  Wurfspiess).  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  weapon  for  such  ma- 
noeuvring as  that  described  in  Josh.  viii.  14-27, 
and  could  with  ease  be  held  outstretched  for  a con- 
siderable time  (18,  26;  A.  V.  “ spear”).  When 
not  in  action  the  Cidon  was  carried  on  the  back  of 
the  warrior — between  the  shoulders  ( 1 Sam.  xvii. 
6,  “ target,”  and  margin  “ gorget”).  Both  in  this 
passage  and  in  verse  45  of  the  same  chapter  the 
Cidon  is  distinguished  from  the  Chanith.  In  Job 
xxxix.  23  (“  spear”)  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the 
quivering  of  a javelin  when  poised  before  hurling  it. 

c.  Another  kind  of  spear  was  the  Romach 
(flDl).  In  the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Num. 

xxv.  7 (“javelin  ”),  and  1 K.  xviii.  28  (“  lancets;” 
1611,  “lancers”).  Also  frequently  in  the  later 
books,  especially  in  the  often  recurring  formula  for 
arms,  “ shield  and  spear”  1 Chr.  xii.  8 (“  buck- 
ler”), 24  (“  spear”),  2 Chr.  xi.  12,  xiv.  8,  xxv.  5, 
and  Neh.  iv.  13,  16-21 ; Ezek.  xxxix.  9 &c. 

d.  A lighter  missile  or  “ dart”  was  probably  the 
Shelach  (l"6^).  Its  root  signifies  to  project  or 
send  out,  but  unfortunately  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  derivation  to  guide  us  to  any  knowledge  of  its 
nature.  See  2 Chr.  xxiii.  10,  xxxii.  5 (“  darts”); 
Neh.  iv.  17,  23  (see  margin)  ; Jobxxxiii.  18,  xxxvi. 
12  ; Joel  ii.  8. 

e.  The  word  Shebet  the  ordinary  mean- 

ing of  which  is  a rod  or  staff,  with  the  derived  force 
of  a baton  or  sceptre,  is  used  once  only  with  a mili- 
tary signification,  for  the  “darts”  with  which 
Joab  dispatched  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14). 

3.  Of  missile  weapons  of  offence  the  chief  was  un 
doubtedly  the  Bow,  Eesheth  (D^jl) ; it  is  met  with 
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ill  ihe  earliest  stages  of  the  history,  in  use  both  for 
the  chace  (Gen.  xxi.  20,  xxvii.  3)  and  war  (xlviii. 
22).  In  later  times  archers  accompanied  the  armies 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3 ; 1 Chr.  x.  3) 
and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xxii.  34).  Among  the 
Jews  its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  common  sol- 
diers, but  captains  high  in  rank,  as  Jehu  (2  K.  ix. 
24),  and  even  kings’  sons  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4)  carried 
the  bow,  and  were  expert  and  sure  in  its  use 
(2  Sam.  i.  22).  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  seems  to 
have  been  especially  addicted  to  archery  (1  Chr. 
viii.  40,  xii.  2 ; 2 Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  7) ; but  there 
were  also  bowmen  among  Reuben,  Gad,  Manasseh 
(1  Chr.  v.  18),  and  Ephraim  (Ps.  lxxviii.  9). 

Of  the  form  or  structure  of  the  bow  we  can 
gather  almost  nothing.  It  seems  to  have  been  bent 
with  the  aid  of  the  foot,  as  now,  for  the  word  com- 
monly used  for  it  isTj'H,  to  tread  (1  Chr.  v.  18, 
viii.  40 ; 2 Chr.  xiv.  8 ; Is.  v.  18  ; Ps.  vii.  12,  &c.). 
Bows  of  steel  (or  perhaps  brass,  H^-irU)  are  men- 
tioned as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  5 ; Ps. 
cviii.  34).  The  string  is  occasionally  named,  “in' 

or  ID'iO.  It  was  probably  at  first  some  bind-weed 
or  natural  cord,  since  the  same  word  is  used  in 
Judg.  xvi.  7 — 9 for  “ green  withs.” 

In  the  allusion  to  bows  in  1 Chr.  xii.  2,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  sentence  in  the  original  stands 
“ could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
stones  and  arrows  out  of  a bow,  ’’the  words  “hurling” 
and  “shooting”  being  interpolated  by  the  trans- 
lators. It  is  possible  that  a kind  of  bow  for  shoot- 
ing bullets  or  stones  is  here  alluded  to,  like  the 
pellet-bow  of  India,  or  the  “stone-bow”  in  use 
in  the  middle  ages — to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
Shakespere  (Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5),  and  which  in 
Wisd.  v.  22  is  employed  as  the  translation  of  7re- 
Tpof}o\os.  This  latter  word  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  1 Sam.  xiv.  14,  in  a curious  variation  of  a 
passage  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  hardly  intelligible — 
eV  )3 o\'icriy  Kal  iv  irerpofioXois,  Kal  iv  K6xh.a^i 
tov  tt eSiov:  “ with  things  thrown,  and  with  stone- 
bows, and  with  flints  of  the  field.”  If  this  be 
accepted  as  the  true  reading,  we  have  here  by  com- 
parison with  xiv.  27,  43,  an  interesting  confirmation 
of  the  statement  (xiii.  19-22)  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  Philistines  had  deprived  the  people  of  arms; 
leaving  to  the  king  himself  nothing  but  his  faith- 
ful spear,  and  to  his  son,  no  sword,  no  shield,  and 
nothing  but  a stone-bow  and  a staff  (A.  V.  “rod”). 

The  Arrows,  Chitzim  (D'-VIl),  were  carried  in  a 
quiver,  Theli  ('  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  only),  or  Ash- 
pach  (PlQ^X),  (Ps.  xxii.  6,  xlix.  2,  cxxvii.  5). 
From  an  allusion  in  Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  poisoned ; and  the  “ sharp 
arrows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper,”  in  Ps. 
cxx.  4,  may  point  to  a practice  of  using  arrows 
with  some  burning  material  attached  to  them. 

4.  The  Sling,  Kela ’ is  first  mentioned  in 

Judg.  xx.  16,  where  we  hear  of  the  300  Benja- 
mites  who  with  their  left  hand  could  “ sling  stones 
at  an  hairbreadth,  and  not  miss.”  The  simple  weapon 
with  which  David  killed  the  giant  Philistine  was 
the  natural  attendant  of  a shepherd,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  at  a distance  and  drive  off  anything 
attempting  to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling  would 
be  familiar  to  all  shepherds  and  keepers  of  sheep, 
and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of  Abigail  has  a 
natural  propriety  in  the  mouth  of  the  wife  of  a 
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man  whose  possessions  in  flocks  were  so  great  as 
those  of  Nabal — ■**  as  for  the  souls  of  thine  enemies 
them  shall  God  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
sling”  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy,  slingers  formed  part  of 
the  regular  army  (2  K.  iii.  25),  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  slings  there  mentioned  must  have 
been  more  ponderous  than  in  earlier  times,  and  that 
those  which  could  break  down  the  fortifications  of  so 
strong  a place  as  Kir-haraseth  must  have  been  more 
like  the  engines  which  king  Uzziah  contrived  to 
“ shoot  great  stones  ” (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15).  In  verse  14 
of  the  same  chapter  we  find  an  allusion  (concealed 
in  the  A.  V.  by  two  interpolated  words)  to  stones 
specially  adapted  for  slings — “ Uzziah  prepared 
throughout  all  the  host  shields  and  spears  . . . bows 
and  sling-stones.” 

II.  Passing  from  weapons  to  Armour — from  offen- 
sive to  defensive  arms — we  find  several  references 
to  what  was  apparently  armour  for  the  body. 

1.  The  Shir-yon  ; or  in  its  contracted  form 

and  once  ITHS^);  according  to  the  LXX. 

Yulg.  lorica, — a BREASTPLATE.  This 
occurs  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of  Goliath — 
a “ coat  of  mail,”  literally  a 

“breastplate  of  scales”  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5),  and 
further  (38),  where  Shiryon  alone  is  rendered  “ coat 
of  mail.”  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  this 
passage  contains  the  most  complete  inventory  of 
the  furniture  of  a warrior  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  history.  Goliath  was  a Philistine, 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  description  of  his  equip- 
ment may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  Phi- 
listines were  usually  better  armed  than  the  Hebrews, 
or  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  contrast  on 
this  particular  occasion  between  this  fully  armed 
champion,  and  the  wretchedly  appointed  soldiers  of 
the  Israelite  host,  stripped  as  they  had  been  very 
shortly  before  both  of  arms,  and  of  the  means  of 
supplying  them,  so  completely,  that  no  smith  could 
be  found  in  the  country,  nor  any  weapons  seen 
among  the  people,  and  that  even  the  ordinary  im- 
plements of  husbandry  had  to  be  repaired  and 
sharpened  at  the  forges  of  the  conquerors  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  19-22).  Shiryon  also  occurs  in  1 K.  xxii.  34, 
and  2 Chr.  xviii.  33.  The  last  cited  passage  is  very 
obscure;  the  A.  Y.  follows  the  Syriac  translation, 
but  the  real  meaning  is  probably  “ between  the 
joints  and  the  breastplate.”  Ewald  reads  “ between 
the  loins  and  the  chest;”  LXX.  and  Vulgate, 
“ between  the  lungs  and  the  breastbone.”  It  is 
further  found  in  2 Chr.  xxvi.  14,  and  Neh.  iv.  16 
(“  habergeons”), also  in  Job  xii.  26  and  Is.  lix.  17. 
This  word  has  furnished  one  of  the  names  of  Mount 
Hermon  (see  Deut.  iii.  9 ; Stanley,  403),  a parallel 
to  which  is  found  in  the  name  0c6pa£  given  to  Mount 
Sipylus  in  Lydia.  It  is  possible  that  in  Deut.  iv.  48, 
Sion  is  a corruption  of  Shir-yon. 

2.  Another  piece  of  defensive  armour  was  the 
Tachara  (fcOnfl),  which  is  mentioned  but  twice — 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  Meil  or  gown  of  the 
priest,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head  with  a hem  or  binding  round  the 
hole  “as  it  were  the  ‘mouth*  of  an  habergeon ” 
(iOnn),  to  prevent  the  stuff  from  tearing  (Ex. 
xxviii.  32).  The  English  “ habergeon”  was  the 
diminutive  of  the  “ hauberk,”  and  was  a quilted 
shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the  head. 
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3.  The  Helmet  is  but  seldom  mentioned.  The 
word  for  it  is  Coba’  (11213,  or  twice  112 Ip),  from 
a root  signifying  to  be  high  and  round.  Reference 
is  made  to  it  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  5 ; 1 Chr.  xxvi.  14 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  10. 

4.  Greaves,  or  defences  for  the  feet  (not  “ legs  ” 
as  in  the  A.V.) — nn¥D,  Mitzchah,  made  of  brass, 
nwni  — are  named  in  1 Sam.  xyii.  6,  only. 

Of  the  defensive  arms  borne  by  the  warrior  the 
notices  are  hardly  less  scanty  than  those  just  ex- 
amined. 

5.  Two  kinds  of  Shield  are  distinguishable. 

a.  The  Tzinnah  (HU'S  ; from  a root  to  pro- 
tect). This  was  the  large  shield,  encompassing 
(Ps.  v.  12)  and  forming  a protection  for  the  whole 
person.  When  not  in  actual  conflict,  the  tzinnah 
was  carried  before  the  warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7, 41). 
The  definite  article  in  the  former  passage  (‘  the  * 
shield,  not  “ a shield”  as  in  the  A.  V.)  denotes  the 
importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  is  used  with 
Romach  (1  Ch.  xii.  8,  14;  2 Ch.  xi.  32,  &c.)  and 
Chanith  (1  Ch.  xii.  34)  as  a formula  for  weapons 
generally. 

b.  Of  smaller  dimensions  was  the  Magen  (|110, 
from  |33,  to  cover),  a buckler  or  target,  probably 
for  use  in  hand  to  hand  fight.  The  difference  in 
size  between  this  and  the  Tzinnah  is  evident  from 

1 K.  x.  16,  17 ; 2 Chr.  ix.  15,  16,  where  a much 
larger  quantity  of  gold  is  named  as  being  used  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former.  The  portability  of 
the  magen  may  be  inferred  from  the  notice  in 

2 Chr.  xii.  9,  10 ; and  perhaps  also  from  2 Sam. 

1.  21.  The  word  is  a favourite  one  with  the  poets 
of  the  Bible  (see  Job  xv.  26  ; Ps.  iii.  3,  xviii. 

2,  &c.).  Like  Tzinnah,  it  occurs  in  the  formu- 
listic  expressions  for  weapons  of  war,  but  usually 
coupled  with  light  weapons— the  bow  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  8,  xvii.  7),  darts,  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 

6.  What  kind  of  arm  was  the  Shelet  (D^)  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  By  some  translators  it 
is  rendered  a “ quiver,”  by  some  “ weapons  ” gene- 
rally, by  others  a “ shield.”  Whether  either  or 
none  of  these  are  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  word 
had  a very  individual  sense  at  the  time : it  denoted 
certain  special  weapons  taken  by  David  from  Ha- 
dadezer  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  7 ; 1 Chr. 
xviii.  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  temple,  where  they 
did  service  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  Joash’s 
proclamation  (2  K.  xi.  10;  2 Chr.  xxiii.  9),  and 
where  their  remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant, 
iv.  4).  From  the  fact  that  these  arms  were  of 
gold  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for 
offence. 

In  the  two  other  passages  of  its  occurrence  (Jer. 
li.  11 ; Ezek.  xxvii.  11)  the  word  has  the  force  of  a 
foreign  arm.  [G.] 

ARMY.  I.  Jewish  Army. — The  military  or- 
ganization of  the  Jews  commenced  with  their  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  was  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on  which  they 
then  entered.  Every  man  above  20  years  of  age 
was  a soldier  (Num.  i.  3) : each  tribe  formed  a 
regiment,  with  its  own  banner  and  its  own  leader 
(Num.  ii.  2,  x.  14) : their  positions  in  the  camp 
or  on  the  march  were  accurately  fixed  (Num.  ii.): 
the  whole  army  started  and  stopped  at  a given 
signal  (Num.  x.  5,  6):  thus  they  came  up  out 
of  Egypt  ready  for  the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  That 
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the  Israelites  preserved  the  same  exact  crder 
throughout  their  march,  may  be  inferred  from 
Balaam’s  language  (Num.  xxiv.  6).  On  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  a conscription  was  made 
from  the  general  body  under  the  direction  of  a 
muster-master  (originally  named  Deut.  xx.  5, 

“ officer,”  afterwards  "fiQlD,  2 K.  xxv.  19,  “ scribe 
of  the  host,”  both  terms  occurring,  however,  to- 
gether in  2 Chr.  xxvi.  11,  the  meaning  of  each  being 
primarily  a writer  or  scribe ),  by  whom  also  the 
officers  were  appointed  (Deut.  xx.  9).  From  the 
number  so  selected,  some  might  be  excused  serv- 
ing on  certain  specified  grounds  (Deut.  xx.  5-8  ; 
1 Mac.  iii.  56).  The  army  was  then  divided  into 
thousands  and  hundreds  under  their  respective  cap- 
tains (D'Q^rt  “)b  niXttn  nb  Num.  xxxi.  14), 

and  still  further  into  families  (Num.  ii.  34 ; 2 Chr. 
xxv.  5,  xxvi.  12) — the  family  being  regarded  as 
the  unit  in  the  Jewish  polity.  From  the  time  the 
Israelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  until  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  little  progress  was 
made  in  military  affairs:  their  wars  resembled 
border  forays,  and  the  tactics  turned  upon  stratagem 
rather  than  upon  the  discipline  and  disposition  of 
the  forces.  Skilfully  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  country  offered,  they  gained 
the  victory  sometimes  by  an  ambush  (Josh.  viii.  4)  ; 
sometimes  by  surprising  the  enemy  (Josh.  x.  9,  xi. 
7 ; Judg.  vii.  21)  ; and  sometimes  by  a judicious 
attack  at  the  time  of  fording  a river  (Judg.  iii.  28, 
iv.  7,  vii.  24,  xii.  5).  No  general  muster  was 
made  at  this  period ; but  the  combatants  were  sum- 
moned on  the  spur  of  the  moment  either  by  trum- 
pet-call (Judg.  iii.  27),  by  messengers  (Judg.  vi. 
35),  by  some  significant  token  (1  Sam.  xi.  7),  or, 
as  in  later  times,  by  the  erection  of  a standard 
Is.  xviii.  3 ; Jer.  iv.  21,  li.  27),  or  a beacon- 
fire  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi.  1). 

With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  maintaining 
a body-guard,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a stand- 
ing army.  Thus  Saul  had  a band  of  3000  select 
warriors  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2),  and 
David,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  600  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxv.  13).  This  band  he  retained  after  he 
became  king,  and  added  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with 
another  class,  whose  name  Shalishim  , 

TpKTT&Tcu,  LXX.)  has  been  variously  interpreted 
to  mean  (1)  a corps  of  veteran  guards  = Roman 
triarii  (Winer,  s.  v.,  Kriegsherr) ; (2)  chariot- 
warriors,  as  being  three  in  each  chariot  (Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  1429) ; (3)  officers  of  the  guard,  thirty 
in  number  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  601).  The  fact  that 
the  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  first  acquainted,  contained  but  two  warriors, 
forms  an  objection  to  the  second  of  these  opinions 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  335),  and  the  frequent 
use  of  the  term  in  the  singular  number  (2  K.  vii. 
2,  ix.  25,  xv.  25)  to  the  third.  Whatever  be 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  it 
indicated  officers  of  high  rank,  the  chief  of  whom 

(E5”^n,  “ lord,”  2 K.  vii.  2,  or  ^*0, 

“ chief  of  the  captains,”  1 Chr.  xii.  18)  was  imme- 
diately about  the  king’s  person,  as  adjutant  or 
secretary-at-war.  David  further  organized  a na- 
tional militia,  divided  into  twelve  regiments,  each  of 
which  was  called  out  for  one  month  in  the  year 
under  their  respective  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1); 
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at  the  head  of  the  army  when  in  active  service  lie 
appointed  a commander-in-chief  “cap- 

tain of  the  host,”  1 Sam.  xiv.  50) 

Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely  of 
infantry  1 Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  use  of 

horses  having  been  restrained  by  divine  com- 
mand (Deut.  xvii.  16).  The  Jews  had,  however, 
experienced  the  great  advantage  to  be  obtained 
by  chariots,  both  in  their  encounters  with  the 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xvii.  16 ; Judg.  i.  19),  and 
at  a later  period  with  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4,  x.  18).  The  interior  of  Palestine  was  indeed 
generally  unsuited  to  the  use  of  chariots:  the 
Canaanites  had  employed  them  only  in  the  plains 
and  valleys,  such  as  Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16),  the 
plain  of  Philistia  (Judg.  i.  19  ; 1 Sam.  xiii.  5),  and 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xi.  9 ; Judg. 
iv.  2).  But  the  border,  both  on  the  side  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  was  admirably  adapted  to  their  use ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  as  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  kingdoms  extended,  much  importance  was 
attached  to  them.  David  had  reserved  a hundred 
chariots  from  the  spoil  of  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4) : these  probably  served  as  the  foundation  of  the 
force  which  Solomon  afterwards  enlarged  through 
his  alliance  with  Egypt  (2  K.  x.  28,  29),  and  ap- 
plied to  the  protection  of  his  border,  stations  or 
barracks  being  erected  for  them  in  different  localities 
(1  K.  ix.  19).  The  force  amounted  to  1400  chariots, 
4000  horses,  at  the  rate  (in  round  numbers)  of  three 
horses  for  each  chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a re- 
serve, and  12,000  horsemen  (2  K.  x.  26 ; 2 Chr.  i. 
14).  At  this  period  the  organization  of  the  army  was 
complete ; and  we  have,  in  1 K.  ix.  22,  apparently 
a list  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in  the 
service,  as  follow (1)  HDPl^n  “ men 

of  war  ” = privates ; (2)  “servants,”  the 

lowest  rank  of  officers  = lieutenants  ; (3) 

“ princes  ” = captains ; (4)  “captains’,” 

already  noticed,  perhaps  = staff -officers  ; (5) 

311(1  “ rulers  of  his 

chariots  and  his  horsemen  ” = cavalry  officers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of  Judah ; but 
in  Israel  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Syria  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a standing 
army.  The  militia  was  occasionally  called  out  in 
time  of  peace,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  by 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14),  by  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
xxv.  5),  and  lastly  by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  1 1) : 
but  these  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were 
exceptional.  On  the  other  hand  the  incidental  no-  ! 
tices  of  the  body-guard  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  1 
it  was  regularly  kept  up  (IK.  xiv.  28 ; 2 K.  xi.  4,  | 
11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots 
(2  K.  viii.  21),  and  it  would  appear  that  this  ! 
branch  of  the  service  was  maintained,  until  the 
wars  with  the  Syrians  weakened  the  resources  of  j 
the  kingdom  (2  K.  xiii.  7) : it  was  restored  by 

Jotham  (Is.  ii.  7),  but  in  Hezekiah’s  reign  no  i 

force  of  the  kind  could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews 
were  obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  horses  i 

and  chariots  (2  K.  xviii.  23,  24).  This  was  an  | 

evident  breach  of  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  j 
and  met  with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of; 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxxi.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  manoeuvring  j 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  we  know  but;  little.  A 
division  into  three  bodies  is  frequently  mentioned  i 
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(Judg.  vii.  16,  ix.  43;  1 Sam.  xi.  11;  2 Sam 
xviii.  2) : such  a division  served  various  purposes  • 
in  action  there  would  be  a centre  and  two  wings , 
in  camp,  relays  for  the  night-watches  (Judg.  vii. 
1 9)  ; and  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  divi- 
sions, there  would  be  a main  body  and  a reserve,  or 
a strong  advanced  guard  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xxv.  13). 
Jehoshaphat  divided  his  army  into  five  bodies,  corre- 
sponding, according  to  Ewald  ( Geschichte , iii.  192), 
to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  kingdom  at  that 
time : may  not,  however,  the  threefold  principle  ot 
division  be  noticed  here  also,  the  heavy-armed  troops 
of  Judah  being  considered  as  the  proper  army,  and 
the  two  divisions  of  light-armed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin as  an  appendage  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-18)? 

The  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  public  expense  dates  from  the  establishment 
of  a standing  army:  before  which,  each  soldier 
armed  himself,  and  obtained  his  food  either  by  vo- 
luntary offerings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29),  by  forced 
exactions  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13),  or  by  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27):  on  one 
occasion  only  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic  arrange- 
ment for  pi*ovisioning  the  host  (Judg.  xx.  10).  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay 
even  under  the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay 
being  mentioned  applies  to  mercenaries,  2 Chr.  xxv. 
6) : but  that  he  was  maintained,  while  on  active 
service,  and  provided  with  arms,  appears  from  1 K. 
iv.  27,  x.  16,  17;  2 Chr.  xxvi.  14:  notices  occur 
of  an  arsenal  or  armoury,  in  which  the  weapons  were 
stored  (1  K.  xiv.  28 ; Neh.  iii.  19  ; Cant.  iv.  4). 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy : 
the  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manifestly 
incorrect,  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  various 
statements  irreconcileable . At  the  Exodus  the 
number  of  the  warriors  was  600,000  (Ex.  xii. 
37),  or  603,350  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26 ; Num.  i.  46) ; 
at  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  601,730  (Num.  xxvi. 
51).  In  David’s  time  the  army  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  one  statement  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  to  1,300,000, 
viz.  800,000  for  Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah; 
but  according  to  another  statement  (1  Chr.  xxi. 
5,  6)  to  1,470,000,  viz.  1,000,000  for  Israel  and 
470,000  for  Judah.  The  militia  at  the  same 
period  amounted  to  24,000x12  = 288,000  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  1 ff.).  At  a later  period  the  army  of  Judah 
under  Abijah  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  that. of 
Israel  under  Jeroboam  at  300,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3). 
Still  later,  Asa’s  army,  derived  from  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  alone,  is  put  at  530,000 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  and  Jehoshaphat’s  at  1,160,000 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14  ff.). 

Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject  with  regard  to 
the  period  that  succeeded  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity  until  the  organization  of  mili- 
tary affairs  in  Judaea  under  the  Romans.  The 
system  adopted  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Mac.  iii.  55) : 
and  though  he  maintained  a standing  army,  varying 
from  3000  to  6000  men  (1  Mac.  iv.  6 ; 2 Mac.  viii 
16),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  soldiers  appears 
to  have  been  still  unknown,  and  to  have  originated 
with  Simon  (1  Mac.  xiv.  32).  The  introduction  of 
mercenaries  commenced  with  John  Hyrcanus,  who. 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  8,  §4),  rifled  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  in  order  to  pay  them  : the  intes- 
tine commotions  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  obliged  him  to  increase  the  num  I ter 
to  6200  men  ( Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5,  14,  §1): 
and  the  same  policy  was  followed  by  Alexandra 
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(Ant.  xiii.  16,  §2)  and  oy  Herod  the  Great,  who 
had  in  his  pay  Thracian,  German,  and  Gallic  troops 
(Ant.  xvii.  8,  §3).  The  discipline  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  army  was  gradually  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  Romans,  and  the  titles  of  the  officers 
borrowed  from  it  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §7). 

II.  Roman  army. — The  Roman  army  was  di- 
vided into  legions,  the  number  of  which  varied 
considerably,  each  under  six  tribuni  (%i\tapxos> 
“ chief  captain,”  Acts  xxi.  31),  who  commanded  by 
turns.  The  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  cohorts 
(o-rreTpa,  “ band,”  Acts  x.  1),  the  cohort  into  three 
maniples,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centuries,  con- 
taining originally  100  men,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  subsequently  from  50  to  100  men,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  legion.  There  were  thus 
60  centuries  in  a legion,  each  under  the  command 
of  a centurion  (eKaTovr'pxys,  Acts  x.  1,  22; 
iKarSvrapxos,  Matt.  viii.  5,  xxvii.  54).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  legionary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts 
of  volunteers  served  under  the  Roman  standards ; 
and  Biscoe  (History  of  Acts,  p.  220)  supposes  that 
all  the  Roman  forces  stationed  in  Judaea  were  of 
this  class.  Josephus  speaks  of  five  cohorts  as  sta- 
tioned at  Caesarea  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa’s 
death  (Ant.  xix.  9,  §2),  and  frequently  mentions 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Caesarea  and  Sebaste  served 
in  the  ranks  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §7).  One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  Italian  (Acts  x.  1),  not  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  Italica  legio  (for  this  was  not  em- 
bodied until  Nero’s  reign),  but  as  consisting  of 
volunteers  from  Italy  (“  Cohors  militum  voluntaria, 
quae  est  in  Syria,”  Gruter,  Inscr.  i.  434).  This 
cohort  probably  acted  as  the  body-guard  of  the  pro- 
curator. The  cohort  named  “ Augustus’  ” (cnreipa 
2ej8 aarr-fi,  Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the 
volunteers  from  Sebaste  (B.J.  ii.  12,  §5;  Biscoe, 
p.  223).  Winer,  however,  thinks  that  it  was  a 
cohors  Augusta,  similar  to  the  legio  Augusta 
(Realvo.  s.  v.  Romer).  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Judaea  were  at  Caesarea.  A 
single  cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  Jerusalem 
as  the  ordinary  guard ; at  the  time  of  the  great 
feasts,  however,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  a 
larger  force  was  sent  up,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
order  (B.J.  ii.  12,  §1,  15,  §3).  Frequent  dis- 
turbances arose  in  reference  to  the  images  and  other 
emblems  carried  by  the  Roman  troops  among  their 
military  ensigns,  which  the  Jews  regarded  as 
idolatrous:  deference  was  paid  to  their  prejudices 
by  a removal  of  the  objects  from  Jerusalem  (Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §1,  5,  §3).  The  ordinary  guard  con- 
sisted of  four  soldiers  (rerpaSioj/,  “quaternion”), 
of  which  there  were  four,  corresponding  to  the  four 
watches  of  the  night,  who  relieved  each  other  every 
three  hours  (Acts  xii.  4 ; cf.  John  xix.  23  ; Polyb. 
vi.  33,  §7).  When  in  charge  of  a prisoner,  two 
watched  outside  the  door  of  the  cell,  while  the 
other  two  were  inside  (Acts  xii.  6).  The  officer 
mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  16  ((TTpa.Toirebapx’ns , 
“captain  of  the  guard  ”)  was  perhaps  the  prae- 
fectus  praetorio,  or  commander  of  the  Praetorian 
troops,  to  whose  care  prisoners  from  the  provinces 
were  usually  consigned  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  65).  The 
5e|iJA.a/3oi  (lancearii,  Vu]g. ; “ spearmen,”  A.Y.), 
noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  23,  appear  to  have  been  light- 
armed, irregular  troops : the  origin  of  the  name  is, 
however,  quite  uncertain  (Alford,  Comm,  in  l.  c.). 

[W.  L.  3.] 

AR'NA  (Arna),  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ezra 
(2  Esd.  i.  2),  occupying  the  place  of  Zerahiah  or 
Zaraias  in  his  genealogy. 


ARNON 

-AR'NAN  (p"IK;  ’Opvd;  Arnan ),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  iii.21). 

AR'NON  (p3"]X  ; derivable,  according  to  Ge- 

senius,  Thes.  153,  from  roots  signifying  “ swift” 
or  “ noisy,”  either  suiting  the  character  of  the 

stream;  ’Apvcov,  Arnon ),  the  river  ^113,  ac- 
curately “torrent”)  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,  on  the  north 
of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  26;  Judg.  xi. 
22),  and  afterwards  between  Moab  and  Israel 
(Reuben)  (Deut.  ii.  24,  36,  iii.  8,  12,  16,  iv.  48  ; 
Josh.  xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26). 
From  Judg.  xi.  18,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  also 
the  east  border  of  Moab.a  See  also  2 K.  x.  33 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  20.  In  many  of  the  above  passages  it 
occurs  in  the  formula  for  the  site  of  Aroer,  “ which 
is  by  the  brink  of  the  river  Arnon.”  In  Numbers 
it  is  simply  “ Arnon,”  but  in  Deut.  and  Joshua 
generally  “ the  river  A.”  (A.  Y.  sometimes  “ river 
of  A.”).  Isaiah  (xvi.  2)  mentions  its  fords ; and 
in  Judg.  xi.  26  a word  of  rare  occurrence  (*1\  hand, 
comp.  Num.  xiii.  29)  is  used  for  the  sides  of  the 
stream.  The  “ high  places  of  A.”  (JYlOD,  a word 
which  generally  refers  to  worship)  are  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxi.  28.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.'  5,  §1)  it 
is  described  as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
and  flowing  through  all  the  wilderness  (iprjyos) 
till  it  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  known  as  Arnon  ; but  in  the 
Samari to- Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Abft 
Said  (10th  to  12th  cent.)  it  is  given  as  el-Mojeb. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Wady  el-Mojeb  of 
the  present  day  is  the  Arnon.  It  has  been  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhardt  (372-375);  Irby 
(142)  ; and  Seetzen  (Reise,  1854,  ii.  347  ; and  in 
Ritter,  Syria,  1 195).  The  ravine  through  which  it 
flows  is  still  the  “ locum  vallis  inpraerupta  demersae 
satis  horribilem  et  periculosum  ” which  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  (Onom.).  The  Roman  road  from 
Rabba  to  Dhibdn  crosses-  it  at  about  two  hours’  dist- 
ance from  the  former.  On  the  south  edge  of  the  ravine 
are  some  ruins  called  Mehatet  el  Haj,  and  on  the  north 
edge,  directly  opposite,  those  still  bearing  the  name  of 
’ Ara'ir  [Aroer]  . The  width  across  between  these 
two  spots  seemed  to  Burckhardt  to  be  about  two 
miles : the  descent  on  the  south  side  to  the  water 
occupied  Irby  1|  hour:  “extremely  steep”  (Je- 
rome, per  abrupta  descendens ),  and  almost  impass- 
able “ with  rocks  and  stones.”  On  each  face  of  the 
ravine  traces  of  the  paved  Roman  road  are  still  found, 
with  milestones ; and  one  arch  of  a bridge,  31  feet  6 
inches  in  span,  is  standing.  The  stream  runs  through 
a level  strip  of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a 
few  oleanders  and  willows  on  the  margin.  This 
was  in  June  and  July,  but  the  water  must  often  be 
much  more  swollen,  many  water-worn  rocks  lying 
far  above  its  then  level. 

Where  it  bursts  into  the  Dead  Sea  this  stream 
is  82  ft.  wide  and  4 ft.  deep,  flowing  through  a 
chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red,  brown,  and 
yellow  sandstone,  97  ft.  wide  (romantische  Felsen- 
thor : Seetzen).  It  then  runs  through  the  delta  in 
a S.W.  course,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  and  is  10  ft. 
deep  where  its  waters  meet  those  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Lynch,  Report,  May  3,  1847,  20.) 

a This  appears  to  have  been  the  branch  called  the 
Sail  es-Saideh,  which  flows  N.W.  from  Kalaat  el- 
Katrane,  joining  the  Wady  Mojeh,  two  or  three  miles 
! east  from  ’ Ara'ir . 


AROD 

According  to  the  information  given  to  Burckhardt, 
its  principal  source  is  near  Katrane,  on  the  Haj 
voute.  Hence,  under  the  name  of  Seil  es-Saideh, 
it  flows  N.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  W.  Lejum, 
one  hour  E.  of  ’Ara’ir,  and  then,  as  W.  Mojeb, 
more  directly  W.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  W.  Mojeb 
receives  on  the  North  the  streams  of  the  W.  Wale, 
and  on  the  South  those  of  W.  Shekik  and  W.  Sa- 
liheh  (S.) 

At  its  junction  with  the  Lejum  is  a piece  of 
pasture  ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a hill 
with  ruins  on  it  (Burck.  374).  May  not  these 
ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mysterious  “ city  that  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  river”  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  16  ; Deut.  ii. 
36)  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer  ? From  the  above 
description  of  the  ravine,  it  is  plain  that  that  city 
cannot  have  been  situated  immediately  below  Aroer, 
as  has  been  conjectured.  [G.] 

A'ROD  (*YnX.;  Arod),  a son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi. 
17),  called  Arodi  (H’VIN)  in  Gen.  xlvi.  17.  His 
family  are  called  the  Arodites  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

AR'OER  On  occasionally  = ruins, 

places  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid  bare,  Ge- 
senius ; a ’A po'fjp  ; Aroer),  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine. 

1.  A city  “ by  the  brink,”  or  “ on  the  bank  of” 
(both  the  same  expression — ‘ on  the  lip  ’)  or  “ by  ” 
the  torrent  Arnon,  the  southern  point  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites,b  and  afterwards 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48  ; 
Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9,  16  ; Judg.  xi.  26  ;c  2 K.  x.  33 ; 
1 Chr.  v.  8),  but  later  again  in  possession  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  19).  It  is  described  in  the  Onomasticon 
{Aroer)  as  “ usque  hodie  in  vertice  montis,” 
“ super  ripam  (xe/Aos)  torrentis  Arnon,”  an  ac- 
count agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  only  tra- 
veller of  modem  times  who  has  noticed  the  site, 
namely,  Burckhardt,  who  found  ruins  with  the  name 
’Ara’ir  on  the  old  Roman  road,  upon  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipitous  north  bank  of  the  Wady  Mojeb. 
[Arnon.]  Like  all  the  topography  east  of  the 
Jordan,  this  site  requires  further  examination. 
Aroer  is  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
city  that  is  “ in,”  or  “ in  the  midst  of,”  “ the 
river.”  The  nature  of  the  cleft  through  which 
the  Arnon  flows  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  there 
can  have  been  any  town  in  such  a position  imme- 
diately near  Aroer ; but  a suggestion  has  been  made 
above  [Arnon],  which  on  investigation  of  the  spot 
may  clear  up  this  point. 

2.  Aroer  “that  is  ‘facing’  Rabbah” 

(Rabbah  of  Ammon),  a town  “ built  ” by  and 
belonging  to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34 ; Josh.  xiii. 
25 ; 2 Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome’s  time  {Onom.  Aruir)  “ in  monte,  vigesimo 
ab  Aelia  lapide  ad  septentrionem.”  Ritter  {Syria, 
1130)  suggests  an  identification  with  Ayr  a,  found 
by  Burckhardt  hours  S.W.  of  es-Salt.  There 
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? May  it  not  with  equal  probability  be  derived  from 
tyOV,  juniper,  the  modern  Arabic  ’Ar’ar  (see  Rob.  ii. 
124,  note)  ? Comp.  Luz,  Rimmon,  Tappuach,  and 
other  places  deriving  their  names  from  trees. 

b From  the  omission  of  the  name  in  the  remark- 
able fragment,  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  where  the  principal 
places  taken  by  the  Amorites  from  Moab  are  named, 
Aroer  would  appear  not  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest 
cities.  Possibly  it  was  built  by  the  Amorites  after 


j fs  considerable  difference  however  in  the  radical  letters 
of  the  two  words,  the  second  Ain  not  being  present. 

3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a place  at  all,d  must 
j be  still  further  north  than  either  of  the  two  already 

named,  and  dependant  on  Damascus.  Gesenius, 
however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad,  and  the 
“ forsaken  ” state  of  its  cities  to  be  the  result  of  the 
deportation  of  Galilee  and  Gilead  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  xv.  29).  See  Ges.  Jesaia,  556. 

4.  A town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1 Sam.  xxx. 

28.  Robinson  (ii.  199)  believes  that  he  has  iden- 
tified its  site  in  Wady  ’ Ar’arah , on  the  road  from 
Petra  to  Gaza,  about  11  miles  W. S.W.  of  Bir-es- 
Seba,  a position  which  agrees  very  fairly  with  the 
slight  indications  of  the  text.  [G.] 

ARO'ERITE.  Hothan  the  Aroerite  was  the 
father  of  two  of  David’s  chief  captains  (1  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

A'ROM  (’A p6/x;  Asonus),  name  of  a man 
(1  Esd.  v.  16). 

ARPAD  (TS'IK  • ’Apcpdd ; Arphad),  a 

city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  dependent 
on  Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23).  It  is  invariably 
named  with  Hamath  (now  Hamah,  on  the 
Orontes),  but  no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been 
discovered,  nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been 
found  out  of  the  Bible  (2  Iv.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13 ; 
Is.  x.  9,  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13 : in  the  two  last  pas- 
sages it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Arphad).  Arpad 
has  been  identified,  but  without  any  ground  be- 
yond the  similarity  in  the  names,  with  Arvad,  the 
island  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  (Winer).  [G.] 

AR'PHAD.  [Arpad.] 

ARPHAX'AD  (‘IKOSHN;  ’Apcpai^dS-  Jos. 
’ Ap(pa^dbr\s ; Arphaxad),  the  son  of  Shem  and 
the  ancestor  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10),  and 
said  to  be  of  the  Chaldaeans  (Joseph,  i.  6,  4). 
Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii.  4)  supposed  that  the  name 
was  preserved  in  that  of  the  province  Arrapachitis 
{’ AppairaxiTis,  Ptol.  vi.  1,  §2 ; ’'Appcwra)  in 
Northern  Assyria  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Isr.,  i.  378).  Different  interpretations  of  the  name 
have  been  given ; but  that  of  Ewald  {l.  c.)  appears 
to  be  the  best,  who  supposes  it  to  mean  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Chaldees  (Arab,  araph,  to  bind,  and 
Hard,  Kurd,  pi.  Akrad,  Chald.  Comp.  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Assurs,  p.  414,  n). 

| 2.  Arphaxad,  a king  “ who  reigned  over  the 

| Medes  in  Ecbatana,  and  strengthened  the  city  by 
vast  fortifications  ” (Judith  i.  1-4).  In  a war  with 
| “ Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria,”  he  was  entirely 
I defeated  “ in  the  great  plain  in  the  borders  of 
j Ragau  ” (?  Rages,  Raga,  Tobit  i.  16,  &c.),  and 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  (Jud.  i. 
13-15).  From  the  passage  in  Judith  (i.  2,  waco- 
S6y.rjaev  eV’  ’Ex  Par  avow)  he  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  Deioces  (Artaeus,  Ctes.),  the  founder 
of  Ecbatana  (Herod,  i.  98) ; but  as  Deioces  died 
peaceably  (Herod,  i.  102),  it  seems  better  to  look 

their  conquest,  to  guard  the  important  boundary  of 
the  Arnon. 

0 In  this  place  the  letters  of  the  name  are  trans- 
posed, 

d The  LXX.  have  KaraA.eAeijaju.6M7  eis  top  aiwva, 
apparently  reading  IV  OV.  for  "ft pV  ; nor  do 

any  of  the  ancient  versions  agree  with  the  Hebrew 
text. 

I 2 
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for  the  original  of  Arphaxad  in  his  son  Phraortes 
(Artynes,  Ctes.),  who  greatly  extended  the  Median 
empire,  and  at  last  fell  in  a battle  with  the  Assy- 
rians, 633  B.C.  (Herod,  i.  102,  avrds  re  bie<p6dpT] 
. . . teal  6 ffrpdros  avrov  6 tto\\6s.  Niebuhr 
( Gesch . Assur’s,  32)  endeavours  to  identify  the 
name  with  Astyages  = Ashdahak,  the  common 
title  of  the  Median  dynasty,  and  refers  the  events 
to  a war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  B.C.  592  (Ibid.  pp.  212,  285). 
|” Judith  ; Nebuchadnezzar.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

AKEOWS.  [Arms.] 

ARSA'CES  VI.,  a king  of  Parthia,  who  assumed 
the  royal  title  Arsaces  (’ ApaaKys , Armen.  Arschag, 
probably  containing  the  roots  both  of  Ary  a and 
Sacae ) in  addition  to  his  proper  name,  Mithri- 
dates  I.  (Phraates,  App.  Syr.  67  from  confusion 
with  his  successor)  according  to  universal  custom 
vStrab.  xv.  p.  702),  in  honour  of  the  founder  of 
the  Parthian  monarchy  (Justin,  xli.  5,  5).  He 
made  great  additions  to  the  empire  by  successful 
wars ; and  when  Demetrius  Nicator  entered  his 
dominions  to  collect  forces  or  otherwise  strengthen 
nis  position  against  the  usurper  Tryphon,  he  de- 
spatched an  officer  against  him  who  defeated  the 
great  army  after  a campaign  of  varied  success 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1),  and  took  the  king  prisoner,  B.C. 
138  (1  Macc.  xiv.  1-3;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §11 ; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  1 ; xxxviii.  9).  Mithridates  treated 
his  prisoner  with  respect,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage  (App.  Syr.,  67,  68),  but  kept  him  in 
confinement  till  his  own  death,  c.  B.C.  130. 
(App.  Syr.  68 ; Diod.  ap.  Muller,  Fragm.  Hist. 
ii.  19.)  [B.  F.  W.j 

AR'SARETH,  a region  beyond  Euphrates,  ap- 
parently of  great  extent  (2  EsJr. xiii. 45, only).  [G.] 

ARTAXER'XES  (NBK^nfTJK  or  nrntf 

Artachshashta  or  Artachshasta ; ’Apda- 
<ra(T0d ; Artaxerxes'),  the  name  probably  of  two 
different  kings  of  Persia  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  word,  according  to  Herod,  vi. 
98,  means  5 yeyas  dp-f/ios,  the  great  warrior,  and 
is  compounded  of  arta,  great  or  honoured  (cf.  ’A p- 
touoi,  Herod,  vii.  61,  the  old  national  name  of  the 
Persians,  also  Arii,  and  the  Sanscrit  Arya,  which  is 
applied  to  the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  law),  and 
kshatra  or  kshershe , a king,  grecised  into  Xerxes. 
[Aiiasuerus.] 

1 . The  first  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv. 
7,  as  induced  by  “ the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin ” to  obstruct  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
and  appears  identical  with  Smerdis,  the  Magian  im- 
postor, and  pretended  brother  of  Cambvses.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezr.  iv.  6 
is  Cambyses,  and  that  the  Darius  of  iv.  24  is  Darius 
Hystaspis,  so  that  the  intermediate  king  must  be 
the  Pseudo-smerdis,  who  usurped  the  throne  B.C. 
522,  and  reigned  eight  months  (Herod,  iii.  61,67  ff.). 
We  need  not  wonder  at  this  variation  in  his  name. 
Artaxerxes  may  have  been  adopted  or  conferred  on 
him  as  a title,  and  we  find  the  true  Smerdis  called 
Tanyoxares  (the  younger  Oxares)  by  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  viii.  7)  and  Ctesias  (Pers.fr.  8-13),  and 
Oropastes  by  Justin  (Hist.  i.  9).  Oxares  appears 
to  be  the  same  name  as  Xerxes,  of  which  Artaxerxes 
is  a compound. 

2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1,  we  have  another  Artaxerxes, 
who  permits  Nehemiah  to  spend  twelve  years  at 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
there,  which  had  fallen  into  great  confusion.  We 
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may  safely  identify  him  with  Artaxerxes  Macrocheir 
or  Longimanus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  B.C. 
464-425.  And  we  believe  that  this  is  the  same 
king  who  had  previously  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  for  a similar  purpose  (Ezr.  vii.  1). 
There  are  indeed  some  who  maintain  that  as  Darius 
Hystaspis  is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Ezra, 
the  king  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus  they  dis- 
tinguish three  Persian  kings  called  Artaxerxes  in  the 
Old  Testament,  (1)  Smerdis  in  Ezr.  iv.  (2)  Xerxes 
in  Ezr.  vii.,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Macrocheir  in  Ne- 
hemiah. But  it  is  almost  demonstrable  that  Xerxes 
is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  [Ahasue- 
rus], and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  in  addition  to 
his  ordinary  name  he  would  have  been  called  both 
Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  in  the  0.  T.  It  seems 
too  very  probable  that  the  policy  of  Neh.  ii.  was  a 
continuation  and  renewal  of  that  of  Ezr.  vii.,  and 
that  the  same  king  was  the  author  of  both.  Now 
it  is  not  possible  for  Xerxes  to  be  the  Artaxerxes  of 
Nehemiah,  as  Josephus  asserts  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §6), 
for  Xerxes  only  reigned  21  years,  whereas  Nehemiah 
(xiii.  8)  speaks  of  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  believe  that  the  Artaxerxes  of 
Ezr.  vii.  is  necessarily  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  Darius  of  Ezr.  vi.  The  book  of  Ezra  is  not  a 
continuous  history.  It  is  evident  from  the  first 
words  of  ch.  vii.  that  there  is  a pause  at  the  end 
of  ch.  vi.  Indeed,  as  ch.  vi.  concludes  in  the  6th 
year  of  Darius,  and  ch.  vii.  begins  with  the  7th  year 
of  Artaxerxes,  we  cannot  even  believe  the  latter 
king  to  be  Xerxes,  without  assuming  an  interval  of 
36  years  (b.c.  515-479)  between  the  chapters,  and 
it  is  not  more  difficult  to  imagine  one  of  58,  which 
will  carry  us  to  B.c.  457,  the  7th  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes Macrocheir.  We  conclude  therefore  that  this 
is  the  king  of  Persia  under  whom  both  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  carried  on  their  work ; that  in  B.C.  457 
he  sent  Ezra  to  Jerusalem;  that  after  13  years  it 
became  evident  that  a civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical head  was  required  for  the  new  settlement,  and 
therefore  that  in  444  he  allowed  Nehemiah  to  go  up 
in  the  latter  capacity.  From  the  testimony  of  pro- 
fane historians  this  king  appears  remarkable  among 
Persian  monarchs  for  wisdom  and  right  feeling,  and 
with  this  character  his  conduct  to  the  Jews  coin- 
cides (Diod.  xi.  71). 

It  remains  to  say  a word  in  refutation  of  the  view 
that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah  was  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  elder  brother  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who 
reigned  B.C.  404-359.  As  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
contemporaries  (Neh.  viii.  9)  this  theory  transfers 
the  whole  history  contained  in  Ezra  vii.  ad  fin.  and 
Nehemiah  to  this  date,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  annals  there  are  no 
events  recorded  between  the  reigns  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspis (Ezr.  vi.)  and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Besides, 
Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest  when  Nehemiah 
reached  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1),  i.e.  on  this  last 
supposition,  B.c.  397,  was  grandson  of  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xii.  10),  high-priest  in  the  time' of  Zerubbabel, 
B.C.  530.  We  cannot  think  that  the  grandfather 
and  grandson  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  139 
years.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

AR'TEMAS  (’A prep.ds,  i.  c.  ’ApreftiSupos),  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  12).  According  to 
tradition,  he  was  bishop  of  Lystra. 

ARTJBOTH  (Arubboth,  niSHK ; ’ApaPc&O  ; 
Aruboth ),  the  third  of  Solomon’s  commissariat 
districts  (1  Iv.  iv.  10).  It  included  Sochoh, 
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and  was  therefore  probably  a name  for  the  rich 
corn-growing  country  of  the  Shefelah.  In  any  case, 
the  significance  of  the  word  is  entirely  lost  at  pre- 
sent. Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  it.  [G.] 

ARU'MAH  (HO-VlK  ; 'Apypd,  Vat.  ’Apipd  ; 
in  Ruma),  a place  apparently  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shechem,  at  which  Abimelech  resided 
(Judg.  ix.  41).  It  is  conjectured  that  the  word 
in  verse  31,  HEini,  rendered  “privily,”  and 

in  the  margin  “ at  Tormah,”  should  be  read  “ at  \ 
Arumah”  by  changing  the  H to  an  X,  but  for 
this  there  is  no  support  beyond  the  apparent  pro- 
bability of  the  change.  Arumah  is  possibly  the 
same  place  as  Ruma,  under  which  name  it  is  given 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon.  Ac- 
cording to  them  it  was  then  called  Arimathaea  (see 
also  A RIM  a).  But  this  is  not  consonant  with 
its  apparent  position  in  the  story.  [G.] 

AR'VAD  (THK,  from  a root  signifying  “ wan- 
dering,” Ges.  1268),  a place  in  Phoenicia,  the  men 
of  which  are  named  in  close  connexion  with  those  of 
Zidon  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of  the  ship  of 
Tyre  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11.  In  agreement  with 
this  is  the  mention  of  “ the  Arvadite”  ('"TVlXn)  in 
Gen.  x.  18,  and  1 Chr.  i.  16,  as  a son  of  Canaan, 
with  Zidon,  Hamath,  and  other  northern  localities. 
The  LXX.  have  in  each  of  the  above  passages  yA pa- 
Sios,  and  in  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §2)  we  find 
'ApouSaios  ’'Apafiov  t)]v  vrjffov  i<rx*v.  There 
is  thus  no  doubt  that  Arvad  is  the  island  of  Ruad 

tou)  , which  lies  off  Tortosa  ( Tartus ),  2 or  3 

miles  from  the  Phoenician  coast,  (not  at,  but)  some 
distance  above,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eleutherus, 
now  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  (Maund.  403 ; Burckh. 
161),  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great 
bay  which  stretches  above  Tripoli  (Kiepert’s  Map, 
1856).  The  island  is  high  and  rocky,  but  very 
small,  hardly  a mile  in  circumference  (see  Maund. 
399;  “800  yards  in  extreme  length,”  Allen,  ii. 
178).  According  to  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §13)  Arvad 
was  founded  by  fugitives  from  Sidon,  and  he  tes- 
tifies to  its  prosperity,  its  likeness  to  Tyre,  and 
especially  to  the  well  known  nautical  skill  of  the 
inhabitants®  (See  the  notices  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  others  in  Gesenius,  1269,  and  Winer,  Arva- 
diten.')  Opposite  Arvad,  on  the  mainland,  was  the 
city  Antaradus,  by  which  name  the  Targum  Jerus. 
renders  the  name  Arvad  in  Gen.  x.  18.  [Ar ADUS.] 
A plan  of  the  island  will  be  found  in  Allen’s  Dead 
Sea,  end  of  vol.  ii. ; also  in  the  Admiralty  Charts, 
2050,  ‘ Island  of  Ruad.’  [G.] 

AR'ZA  (XyiN  ; ’n<ra,  ’Apcra  ; Arsa),  name  of 
a man  (1  K.  xvi.  9). 

A'SA  (NDtf,  curing,  physician;  ’A era;  Jos. 
“Acravos ; Asa),  son  of  Abijah,  and  third  king 
of  Judah,  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness 
in  supporting  the  worship  of  God,  and  rooting  out 
idolatry  with  its  attendant  immoralities ; and  for 
the  vigour  and  wisdom  with  which  he  provided  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  zeal  against 
heathenism  he  did  not  spare  his  grandmother 
Maachah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity  of 
“ King’s  Mother,”  to  which  great  importance  was 
attached  in  the  Jewish  court,  as  afterwards  in 


* These  nautical  propensities  remain  in  full  force. 
(See  Allen’s  Dead  Sea,  ii.  183.) 
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Persia,  and  to  which  parallels  have  been  found  in 
modem  Eastern  countries,  as  in  the  position  of  the 
Sultana  Yalide  in  Turkey  (see  1 Iv.  ii.  19 ; 2 K. 
xxiv.  12  ; Jer.  xxix.  2 ; also  Calmet,  Fragm.  xvi. ; 
and  Bruce’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  and  iv.  244). 
She  had  set  up  some  impure  worship  in  a grove 
(the  word  translated  idol,  1 K.  xv.  13,  is  in  Hebrew 
horror,  while  in  the  Vulgate  we  read,  ne  esset 
(. Maacha ) princeps  in  sacris  Priapi ) ; but  Asa  burnt 
the  symbol  of  her  religion,  and  threw  its  ashes  into 
the  brook  Kidron,  as  Moses  had  done  to  the  golden 
calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  20),  and  then  deposed  Maachah  from 
her  dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the  temple  certain 
gifts  which  his  father  had  dedicated,  probably  in  the 
earlier  and  better  period  of  his  reign  [Abijah], 
and  which  the  heathen  priests  must  have  used  for 
their  own  worship,  and  renewed  the  great  altar 
which  they  apparently  had  desecrated  (2  Chr.  xv. 
8).  Besides  this,  he  fortified  cities  on  his  frontiers, 
and  raised  an  army,  amounting,  according  to  2 Chr. 
xiv.  8,  to  580,000  men,  but  the  uncertainty  at- 
taching to  the  numbers  in  our  present  text  of 
Chronicles  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kennicott 
[Abijah],  and  by  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the 
O.  T.,  p.  686),  who  considers  that  the  copyists 
were  led  into  error  by  the  different  modes  of  marking 
them,  and  by  confounding  the  different  letters 
which  denoted  them,  bearing  as  they  do  a great 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Thus  Asa’s  reign  marks 
the  return  of  Judah  to  a consciousness  of  the 
high  destiny  to  which  God  had  called  her,  and  to 
the  belief  that  the  Divine  Power  was  truly  at  work 
within  her.  The  good  effects  of  this  were  visible  in 
the  enthusiastic  resistance  offered  by  the  people  to 
Zerah,  an  invader,  who  is  called  a Cushite  or  Ethi- 
opian, and  whom  several  authors,  as  Ewald  {Gesch. 
des  V.  I.  iii.  p.  4-70),  identify  with  Osorkon  I.,  the 
second  king  of  the  22nd  dynasty  of  Egypt,  inheritor 
therefore  of  the  quarrel  of  his  father  Shishak,  to  whom 
Asa  had  probably  refused  to  pay  tribute.  [Zerah.] 
At  the  head  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men, 
we  read  in  2 Chr.  xiv.  9)  he  attacked  Mareshah  or 
Marissa  in  the  S.W.  of  the  country,  near  the  later 
Eleutheropolis  (Robinson,  B.  R.,  ii.  67),  a town 
afterwards  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  v. 
j65),  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  their 
war  against  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §9).  There 
he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  driven  back  with  im- 
mense loss  to  Gerar.  As  Asa  returned  laden  with 
spoil,  he  was  commended  and  encouraged  by  a pro- 
phet, and  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  convoked  an 
assembly  of  his  own  people  and  of  many  who  had 
come  to  him  from  Israel,  and  with  solemn  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  renewed  the  covenant  by  which  the 
nation  was  dedicated  to  God.  The  peace  which  fol- 
lowed this  victory  was  broken  by  the  attempt  of 
Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Ramah  as  a kind  of  De- 
celeia,  “ that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or 
to  come  in  unto  Asa  king  of  Judah.”  To  stop  this 
he  purchased  the  help  of  Benhadad  I.  king  of  Da- 
mascus, by  a large  payment  of  treasure  left  in  the 
temple  and  palace  from  the  Egyptian  tribute  in  Re- 
hoboam’s  time,  and  thus  he  forced  Baasha  to  abandon 
his  purpose,  and  destroyed  the  works  which  he  had 
begun  at  Ramah,  using  the  materials  to  fortify  two 
towns  in  Benjamin,  Geba  {the  hill),  and  Mizpeh 
{the  watch-tower),  as  checks  to  any  future  invasion. 
The  wells  which  he  sunk  at  Mizpeh  were  famous  in 
Jeremiah’s  time  (xli.  9).  The  means  by  which  he 
obtained  this  success  were  censured  by  the  prophet 
Hanani,  who  seems  even  to  have  excited  some  iis- 
j content  in  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
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was  imprisoned,  and  some  other  punishments  in- 
flicted (2  Chr.  xvi.  9).  The  prophet  threatened 
Asa  with  war,  which  appeal’s  to  have  been  fulfilled 
by  the  continuance  for  some  time  of  that  with  Baasha, 
as  we  infer  from  an  allusion,  in  2 Chr.  xvii.  2,  to 
the  cities  of  Ephraim  which  he  took,  and  which  can 
hardly  refer  to  any  events  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Ramah. 

In  his  old  age  Asa  suffered  from  the  gout,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  “ he  sought  not  to  the  Lord 
but  to  the  physicians.”  If  any  blame  be  intended, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  acted  in  an  arrogant  and 
independent  spirit,  and  without  seeking  God’s  bless- 
ing on  their  remedies.  He  died  greatly  loved  and 
honoured  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.  There  are 
difficulties  connected  with  its  chronology,  arising 
perhaps  from  the  reasons  already  mentioned  as  to 
the  numbers  in  Chronicles.  For  instance,  in  2 
Chr.  xvi.  1,  we  read  that  Baasha  fortified  Ramah  in 
the  36th  year  of  Asa’s  reign.  In  1 K.  xv.  33, 
Baasha  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  26th.  If  the 
former  number  be  genuine,  it  is  supposed  by  the 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  by  Clinton, 
and  with  some  little  hesitation  by  Ewald,  that  the 
Chronicler  is  referring  to  the  years  not  of  Asa’s 
reign,  but  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  which 
would  coincide  with  the  16th  of  Asa  and  the  13th  of 
Baasha,  and  leave  11  years  for  the  statement  of  1 K. 
xv.  16,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  Hanani’s  threat. 
According  to  Clinton  (F.  H.,  i.  p.  321)  the  date 
of  Asa’s  accession  was  B.c.  956.  In  his  15th  year 
(b.C.  942)  was  the  great  festival  after  the  defeat  of 
Zerah.  In  B.c.  941  was  the  league  with  Benhadad, 
and  in  B.C.  916  Asa  died.  The  statement  in  2 Chr. 
xv.  19,  must  be  explained  of  the  35th  year  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  if  we  adopt  that  view  of  the  date 
in  xvi.  1 . Clinton,  with  an  inconsistency  very  un- 
usual in  him,  does  adopt  it  in  the  later  place,  but 
imagines  a fresh  war  with  Ethiopia  in  B.C.  922  to 
account  for  the  former.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ASA'DIAS  (’A craSlas,  i.  e.  HHpn?  the  Lord 
loveth  ; Hasadias ),  1 Chr.  iff.  20,  where  in  A.  V. 
it  is  written  Hasadiah. 

2.  Bar.  i.  1.  [B.  F.  W.] 

AS'AEL  (’A<r»?A.;  Vulg.  omits),  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  and  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 
| Jahzeel  ?] 

AS'AHEL  made  by  God;  ’AtrarjA ; 

Asael ),  nephew  of  David,  being  the  youngest  son 
of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was  celebrated  for  his 
swiftness  of  foot,  a gift  much  valued  in  ancient 
times,  as  we  see  by  the  instances  of  Achilles, 
Antilochus  (Horn.  Tl.  xv.  570),  Papirius  Cursor 
(Liv.  ix.  16),  and  others.  When  fighting  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against  Ish- 
bosheth’s  army  at  Gibeon,  he  pursued  Abner,  who, 
after  vainly  warning  him  to  desist,  was  obliged 
to  kill  him  in  self-defence,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance, probably  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18  ff.).  [Abner.) 

Asahel  was  also  the  name  of  three  other  men 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  8 ; 2 Chr.  xxxi.  13 ; Ezr.  x.  15).  ] 

[G.  E.  L.  C. 

ASAHI'AH,  or  A SARAH  (fpfcg ; ’Acrcrfa  ; 

Asaia),  a sei’vant  of  king  Josiah,  sent  by  him,  to- 
gether with  others,  to  seek  information  of  Jehovah 
respecting  the  book  of  the  law  which  Hilkiah  found 
in  the  temple  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  also  called 
Asaiah,  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  20).  [R.  W.  B.] 


ASAI'AH  (IWJJ ; A crai'a ; Alex.  A ad ; Asaia ), 
name  of  four  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  ix.  5).  [Maaseiah.] 

2.  (1  Chr.  iv.  36  ; vi.  30).  3.  (1  Chr.  xv.  6). 

4.  (1  Chr.  xv.  6,  11).  See  Asahiah. 

AS'ANA  (’Acraava ; Asana ),  name  of  a man 
(1  Esd.  v.  31).  [Ashnah.] 

A'SAPH  ($]DX  ; ’Ar racj);  Asaph).  1.  A 
Levite,  son  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
David’s  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  39').  Psalms  1.  and 
lxxiii.  to  lxxxiii.  are  attributed  to  him,  but  pro- 
bably all  these,  except  1.,  lxxiii.,  and  lxxvii.,  are 
of  later  origin  (Vaihinger,  Vers,  of  Psalms) ; and 
he  was  in  aftertimes  celebrated  as  a seer  (HTH)  as  . 
well  as  a musical  composer,  and  was  put  on  a par 
with  David  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30  ; Neh.  xii.  46).  The 
office  appears  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
family,  unless  he  was  the  founder  of  a school  of 
poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were  called  after 
him  “ the  sons  of  Asaph”  (comp,  the  Homeridae) 

(1  Chr.  xxv.  1 ; 2 Chr.  xx.  14;  Ezr.  ii.  41). 

2.  The  recorder  (TDTD)  of  Hezekiah  (2 K.  xviii. 

18,  37 ; Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22). 

3.  The  controller  of  the  royal  forests  of  Arta- 
xerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

4.  A Levite  (Neh.  xi.  17).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ASAR'EEL  (^fcOKW  ; ’E aepyjA  ; Asrael), 

name  of  a man  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ASARE'LAH  ; ’EpafjA ; Asareld ). 

name  of  a man  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2),  called  Jesharelah 
in  ver.  14. 

AS'CALON.  [Ashkelon.] 

ASE'AS  (’Acraias ; Aseas),  name  of  a man 
(1  Esd.  ix.  32). 

ASEBE'BIA  (’ AaefiriP'ia ; Sebebias),  a Levite 
(1  Esd.  viii.  47).  [Sherebiah.] 

ASE'BIA  (AtrefHa ; Asbia),  1 Esd.  viii.  48. 

AS'ENATH  (JliJpX  ; ’A <rev40  ; Alex.  ’Acreu- 

u46  ; Aseneth),  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest,  or  j 
possibly  prince,  of  On  [Potipherah],  wife  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45),  and  mother  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her  name  has  been 
considered  to  be  necessarily  Egyptian  (Lepsius, 
Chronologie  d.  Aegypter , i.  p.  382),  and  Egyptian 
etymologies  have  therefore  been  proposed.  Gesenius 
( Thes . s.  v.)  suggests  AC^ftGIT)  “ she  who  is 
of  Neith,”  the  Egyptian  Minerva  ; but  this  word  has  1 
not  been  found  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  or  Coptic  ; . 

and  it  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful.  If  we  ! 
are  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  -■ 
only  parallel  case,  that  of  Bithiah,  whose  Hebrew  j 
name,  “ daughter,”  that  is,  “ servant,  of  Jehovah,”  j 
implying  conversion,  must  have  been  given  her  on  I 
her  marriage  to  Mered,  at  a time  probably  Dot  long  I 
distant  from  that  of  Joseph’s  rule  [Bithiah],  | 
we  must  suppose  that  his  Egyptian  wife  received  a 
Hebrew  name  from  Joseph,  especially  if  her  native  j 
name  implied  devotion  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  i 
Such  a new  name  would  have  been  preserved  in 
preference  to  the  other  in  the  O.  T.  If  Hebrew,  | 
Asenath  may  be  compared  to  the  male  proper  name  I 
Asnah,  (Ezr.  ii.  50),  and  derived  like  it  from  i 
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|DX  01  DDK,  in  which  case  both  names  would 
signify  storehouse  ; unless  both  may  be  cognate  with 
n3p,  and  mean  bramble,  a sense  not  repugnant  to 

Semitic  usage  in  proper  names.  The  former  de- 
rivation is  perhaps  the  more  probable,  in  connexion 
with  Joseph’s  history  and  the  name  of  Ephraim. 

A'SER.  [Asher.]  [R-  S- 

ASE'RER  (Sepap ; Saree),  name  of  a man 
(1  Esd.  v.  32).  [Sisera.] 

A'SHAN  ; ’Aaav,  Alcrap ; Asan),  a city 
in  the  low  country  of  Judah  named  in  Josh.  xv. 
42,  with  Libnah  and  Ether.  In  Josh.  xix.  7, 
and  1 Chr.  iv.  32,  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belong- 
ing to  Simeon,  but  in  company  with  Ain  and  Rim- 
mon,  which  (see  Josh.  xv.  31)  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  to  the  south.  In  1 Chr.  vi.  59,  it  is 
given  as  a priests’  city,  occupying  the  same  place 
as  the  somewhat  similar  word  Ain  (pj?)  does  in  the 
list  of  Josh.  xxi.  16. 

In  1 Sam.  xxx.  30,  Chor-ashan  is  named  with 
Hormah  and  other  cities  of  “ the  South.” 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Cbiom.)  mention  a village 
named  Bethasan  as  15  miles  west  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  this,  though  agreeing  sufficiently  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  in  Josh.  xv.  42,  is  not  far  enough 
south  for  the  indications  of  the  other  passages ; and 
indeed  Euseb.  and  Jer.  discriminate  Bethasan  from 
“Asan  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.”  It  has  not  yet 
been  identified,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Ain ; in 
which  case  Robinson  found  it  at  Al  Ghuweir.  [G.] 

ASH'BEA  (JlIlD’K,  I adjure ; ’Eero fid ; domo 

juramenti  is  the  transl.  of  the  Vulg.  “ of  the  house 
of  Ashbea”),  name  of  a man  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 

ASH'BEL  (^DE^K  ; ’AafiJiA,  ’Aavfiiip’,  Asbel), 

a son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ; Num.  xxvi.  38  ; 
1 Chr.  viii.  1).  Respecting  the  sons  of  Benjamin, 
see  Becher. 

ASH'DOD,  or  AZO'TUS  (1 WK  ; "A^tos, 
LXX.  and  N.  T.),  one  of  the  five  confederate  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  situated  about  30  miles  from  the 
southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  3 from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  nearly  midway  between  Gaza  and 
Joppa.  It  stood  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the 
plain,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position 
were  improved  by  fortifications  of  great  strength. 
For  this  reason  it  was  probably  selected  as  one  of 
the  seats  of  the  national  worship  of  Dagon  (1  Sam. 
v.  5).  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  47),  but  was  never  subdued  by  the  Israelites  : 
it  appears  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  the  point 
for  conducting  offensive  operations  against  them,  so 
much  so,  that  after  Uzziah  had  succeeded  in  break- 
ing down  the  wall  of  the  town,  he  secured  himself 
against  future  attacks  by  establishing  forts  on  the 
adjacent  hills  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6) : even  down  to  Ne- 
hemiah’s  age  it  preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race 
and  language  (Neh.  xiii.  23).  But  its  chief  im- 
portance arose  from  its  position  on  the  high-road 
from  Palestine  to  Egypt,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  or  from  the  latter  country : it  was  on  this  ac- 
count besieged  by  Tartan,  the  general  of  the  Assy- 
rian king,  Sargon,  about  B.c.  716,  apparently  to 
frustrate  the  league  formed  between  Hezekiah  and 
Egypt  (Is.  xx.  1).  Its  importance  as  well  as 
strength  is  testified  by  the  protracted  siege  which 
it  at  ter  wards  sustained  under  Psammetichus,  about 
B.c.  630  (Herod,  ii.  157),  the  effects  of  which 
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are  incidentally  referred  to  by  Jer.  (xxv.  20). 
That  it  recovered  from  this  blow  appears  from  its 
i being  mentioned  as  an  independent  power  in  alliance 
| with  the  Arabians  and  others  against  Jerusalem 
! (Neh.  iv.  7).  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Maccabees 
j (1  Macc.  v.  68,  x.  84),  and  lay  in  ruins  until  the 
j Roman  conquest  of  J udaea,  when  it  was  restored  by 
Gabinius,  B.c.  55  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  §3 ; B.  j. 
I i.  7,  §7),  and  was  one  of  the  towns  assigned  to 
| Salome  after  Herod’s  death  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8, 
I §1).  The  only  notice  of  Azotus  in  the  N.  T.  is  in 
j connexion  with  Philip’s  return  from  Gaza  (Acts 
i viii.  40).  It  is  now  an  insignificant  village,  with 
t no  memorials  of  its  ancient  importance,  but  is  stil  1 
j called  Esdud.  [W.  L.  B.j 

ASH'DOTH  PIS'GAH  (rUDBn  HWK, 

j from  “to  pour  forth;”  ’Aarjdwd  (pacryd ; 

j radices  Pisgae),  a curious  and  (since  it  occurs 
; in  none  of  the  later  books)  probably  a very 
1 ancient  term,  found  only  in  Deut.  iii.  17  ; Josh. 

xii.  3,  xiii.  20  ; and  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  A.  V.  “ springs 
of  Pisgah.”  In  the  two  passages  from  Deuteronomy 
the  words  form  part  of  a formula,  by  which  appa- 
rently the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Dead  Sea  on 
the  east  side  are  defined.  Thus  in  iii.  17,  we  read, 
“ the  ‘ Arabah  ’ also  (i.  e.  the  Jordan  valley)  and 
the  ‘ border,’  from  Cinnereth  (Sea  of  Galilee)  unto 
the  sea  of  the  ‘ Arabah,’  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Ashdoth 
hap-Pisgah  eastward:”  and  so  also  in  iv.  49, 
though  here  our  translators  have  chosen  to  vary  the 
formula  for  English  readers.  The  same  intention 
is  evident  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Joshua ; and 
in  x.  40,  and  xii.  8 of  the  same  book,  Ashdoth  is 
used  alone — “ the  springs,”  to  denote  one  of  the 
main  natural  divisions  of  the  country.  The  only 
other  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  highly 
poetical  passage,  Num.  xxi.  15,  “the  ‘ pouring 
forth ’ of  the  ‘ torrents,’  which  extendeth  to  Shebeth- 
Ar.”  This  undoubtedly  refers  also  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

What  the  real  significance  of  the  term  may  be,  it 
is  impossible  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  determine.  Doubtless,  like 
the  other  topographical  words  of  the  Bible,  it  has  a 
precise  meaning  strictly  observed  in  its  use ; but 
whether  it  be  the  springs  poured  forth  at  the  has  3 
of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  or  the  roots  or  spurs  of 
those  mountains,  or  the  mountains  themselves,  it  is 
useless  at  present  to  conjecture.  [G.] 

ASH'ER,  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  A'SER  pfcfc  . 
’Acrrip ; Aser ),  the  8th  son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah, 
Leah’s  handmaid  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  The  name  is 
interpreted  as  meaning  “ happy,”  in  a passage 
full  of  the  paronomastic  turns  which  distin- 
guish these  very  ancient  records : “ And  Leah 
said,  ‘ In  my  happiness  am  I ('“iD’KD),  for  the 
daughters  will  call  me  happy’  ('J;nD>K)J  and  she 
called  his  name  Asher”  (“ID'K),  i.  e.  “ happy.”  A 
similar  play  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Dent, 
xxxiii.  24).  Gad  was  Zilpah’s  other  and  elder  son, 
but  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  not  at  all 
connected.  Of  the  tribe  descended  from  Asher  no 
action  is  recorded  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
sacred  history.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  various 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occur  throughout  the 
earlier  books,  as  Gen.  xxxv.  xlvi.  Ex.  i.  Num.  i. 
ii.  xiii.  &c.,  and  like  the  rest  Asher  sent  his 
chief  as  one  of  the  spies  from  Kadesh-barnea  (Num. 

xiii. ).  During  the  march  through  the  desert  his 
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place  was  between  Dan  and  Naphtali  on  the  north 
side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  27) ; and  after  the 
conquest  he  took  up  his  allotted  position  without 
any  special  mention. 

The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Asher  are, 
like  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the 
uorthern  tribes,  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  principle  on 
which  these  ancient  boundaries  were  drawn  and 
recorded,  and  partly  from  the  absence  of  identi- 
fication of  the  majority  of  the  places  named.  The 
general  position  of  the  tribe  was  on  the  sea-shore 
from  Carmel  northwards,  with  Manasseh  on  the 
south,  Zebulun  and  Issachar  on  the  south-east,  and 
Naphtali  on  the  north-east  (Jos.  Ant.  v.  1,  §22). 
The  boundaries  and  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix. 
24—31,  xvii.  10, 11,  and  Judg.  i.  31,  32.  From  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  it  seems  plain  that 
Dor  ( Tanturd ) must  have  been  within  the  limits 
of  the  tribe,  in  which  case  the  southern  boundary 
was  probably  one  of  the  streams  which  enter  the 
Mediterranean  south  of  that  place — either  Nahr  el- 
Defneh  or  Nahr  Znrka.  Following  the  beach  round 
the  promontory  of  Carmel,  the  tribe  then  possessed 
the  maritime  portion  of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
probably  for  a distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  boundary  would  then  appear  to 
have  run  northwards,  possibly  bending  to  the  east 
to  embrace  Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by  Kanah  (a 
name  still  attached  to  a site  six  miles  inland  from 
Said),  whence  it  turned  and  came  down  by  Tyre 
to  Achzib  (Ecdippa,  now  es-Zib .a) 

This  territory  contained  some  of  the  richest  soil 
m all  Palestine  (Stanley,  265  ; Kenrick,  Phoen.  35), 
and  in  its  productiveness  it  well  fulfilled  the  promise 
involved  in  the  name  “ Asher,”  and  in  the  bless- 
ings which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  by  Jacob 
and  by  Moses.  Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was 
to  “ dip  his  foot,”  the  “ bread  ” which  was  to  be 
“ fat,”  and  the  “ royal  dainties  ” in  which  he  was 
to  indulge  ;b  and  here  in  the  metallic  manufactures 
of  the  Phoenicians  (Kenrick,  38)  were  the  “ iron 
and  brass  ” for  his  “ shoes.”  The  Phoenician  set- 
tlements were  even  at  that  early  period  in  full 
vigour;0  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Asher  was 
soon  contented  to  partake  their  luxuries,  and  to 
“ dwell  among  them”  without  attempting  the  con- 
quest and  extermination  enjoined  in  regard  to  all 
the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  31,  32).  Accordingly  lie 
did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  A echo,  nor 
Dor,d  nor  Zidon,  nor  Ahlab,  nor  Achzib,  nor  Hel- 
bah,  nor  Aphik,  nor  Rehob  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  inert  acquiescence  is 
immediately  visible.  While  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
“ jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death  ” in  the 
struggle  against  Sisera,  Asher  was  content  to  forget 
the  peril  of  his  fellows  in  the  creeks  and  harbours 
of  his  new  allies  (Judg.  v.  17,  18).  At  the  num- 
bering of  Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  numerous 
than  either  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  or  Benjamin  (Num. 
i.  32-41),  but  in  the  reign  of  David,  so  insignificant 

a Achshaph  (LXX.  Kea</>  or  Kcudif/a)  must  be 
Chaifa : Robinson’s  identification  (iii.  55)  is  surely 
too  far  inland.  Alammelech  was  probably  on  the 
Nahr  el  Melech , a tributary  of  the  Kishon.  Jipthah- 
el  may  be  Jefdt  (Rob.  iii.  107).  Bethlehem  {Beit 
halt  m)  is  10  miles  inland  from  the  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Chaifa  (Rob.  113);  and  as  it  was  in  Zebulun,  it 
fixes  the  distance  of  Asher’s  boundary  as  less  than 
that  from  the  sea. 

b For  the  crops,  see  Rob.  iii.  102  ; for  the  oil,  Ken- 
rick, 31 ; Reland,  817. 
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had  the  tribe  become,  that  its  name  is  altogethci 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief  rulers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16-22);  and  it  is  with  a kind  of  astonish- 
ment that  it  is  related  that  “ divers  of  Asher  and 
Manasseh  and  Zebulun”  came  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
Passover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  11).  With  the 
exception  of  Simeon,  Asher  is  the  only  tribe  west 
of  the  Jordan  which  furnished  no  hero  or  judge  to 
the  nation.*3  “ One  name  alone  shines  out  of  the 
general  obscurity — the  aged  widow  ‘ Anna  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,’  who  in 
the  very  close  of  the  history  departed  not  from  the 
temple,  but  * served  God  with  tastings  and  prayers 
night  and  day’”  (Stanley,  265).  [G.] 

ASHE'RAH  (rnfc^K),  the  name  of  a Phoenician 
goddess,  or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our  trans- 
lators following  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  (&\<ros), 
and  of  the  Yulg.  ( lucus ) translate  the  word  by 
“ grove.”  Almost  all  modern  interpreters  however 
since  Selden  (De  Diis  Syriis,  p.  343)  agree  that 
an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  must  be  intended,  as 
seems  sufficiently  proved  from  such  passages  as 
2 K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  find 
that  Josiah  “ brought  out  the  Asherah”  (or  as  our 
version  reads  “ the  grove  ”)  “ from  the  house  of  the 
Lord.”  There  can,  moreover,  be  no  doubt  that 
Asherah  is  very  closely  connected  with  Ashtoreth 
and  her  worship,  indeed  the  two  are  so  placed  in 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  each  of  them  with 
Baal  ( e.g . Judg.  iii.  7,  comp.  ii.  3 ; Judg..vi.  25 ; 
1 K.  xviii.  19),  that  many  critics  have  regarded 
them  as  identical.  There  are  other  passages  how- 
ever in  which  these  tenns  seem  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  2 K.  xxiii.  13,  14,  15.  Movers 
(Phon.  i.  561)  first  pointed  out  and  established  the 
difference  between  the  two  names,  though  he  pro- 
bably goes  too  far  in  considering  them  as  names  of 
distinct  deities.  The  view  maintained  by  Bertheau 
(Handb.  d.  A.  T.  Richt.,  p.  67)  appears  to  be  the 
more  correct  one,  that  Ashtoreth  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  goddess,  whilst  Asherah  is  the  name  of 
the  image  or  symbol  of  the  goddess.  This  symbol 
seems  in  all  cases  to  have  been  of  wood  (see  e.g. 
Judg.  vi.  25-30  ; 2 K.  xxiii.  14),  and  the  most  pro- 
bable etymology  of  the  term  (“IKW  = “1^,  to  be 

straight,  direct)  indicates  that  it  was  formed  of 
the  straight  stem  of  a tree,  whether  living  or  set 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  points  us  to  the 
phallic  rites  with  which  no  doubt  the  worship  of 
Astarte  was  connected.  [Ashtoreth.]  See  also 
Egypt.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  bumt- 
offering  were  gathered  into  a cavity  in  its  surface  on 
a heap  called  the  apple  ( Pi  IQ]"!) , from  its  round  shape 
(Cramer,  de  Ara  exteriori),  said  to  have  sometimes 
amounted  to  300  Cors;  but  this  Maimon.  and 
others  say  is  spoken  hyperbolice.  On  the  days  of 
the  three  solemn  festivals  the  ashes  were  not  re- 
moved, and  the  accumulation  taken  away  after- 
wards in  the  morning,  the  priests  casting  lots  for 
the  office  ( Mishna  Temid.  i.  2,  and  ii.  2).  The 

0 Zidon  was  then  distinguished  by  the  name  Rab- 
bah  = “ the  Strong,”  Josh.  xix.  28. 

d This  name  is  added  by  the  LXX.  Compare  Josh, 
xvii.  11. 

e This  would  be  well  compensated  for  if  the  ancient 
legend  could  be  proved  to  have  any  foundation,  that 
the  parents  of  St.  Paul  resided  at  Giscala,  or  Gush 
Chaleb,  i.e.  the  Ahlab  of  Asher  (Judg.  i.  31).  See 
Rcland,  813. 
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ashes  of  a red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial 
efficacy  of  purifying  the  unclean  (Heb.  ix.  13),  but 
of  polluting  the  clean.  [Sacrifice.]  Ashes  about 
the  person,  especially  on  the  head,  were  used  as  a 
sign  of  sorrow.  [Mourning.]  [H.  H.] 

ASH'IMA  ; 'Avi/ide ; Asimd),  a god 

worshipped  by  the  people  of  Hamath.  The  worship 
was  introduced  into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite 
colonists  whom  Shalmanezer  settled  in  that  land 
(2  K.  xvii.  30).  The  name  occurs  only  in  this 
single  instance.  The  Talmudists  say  that  the  word 
signifies  a goat  without  hair,  or  rather  with  short 
hair  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.),  and  from  this  circum- 
stance Ashima  has  been  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  Mendesian  god  of  the  Egyptians  (considered 
by  the  Greeks  to  be  Pan),  to  whom  the  goat  was 
sacred.  This  god  has  also  by  some  been  identified 
with  the  Phoenician  god  Esmftn  (see  Winer, 
Realm?),  whose  name  is  frequently  found  in  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  as  a component  of  the  names  of 
persons,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  Phoenician 
Aesculapius  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  pp.  136,  347). 
The  two  conjectures  are  not  necessarily  discrepant, 
since  to  the  Phoenician  Esmftn  belong  the  charac- 
teristics both  of  Pan  and  of  Aesculapius  (Movers, 
Phonizier,  i.  532).  There  are  many  other  con- 
jectures of  Jewish  writers  respecting  this  god,  but 
they  are  of  no  authority  whatever.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ASH'KELON,  AS'KELON,  Apocr.  AS'- 
CALON  a ; once  “ the  Eshkalonite,” 

’ AacaXuv ; Saad.  (note  the 

change  from  Aleph  to  Ain) ; Ascalon),  one  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  (Josh, 
xiii.  3 ; 1 Sam.  vi.  17),  but  less  often  mentioned, 
and,  apparently,  less  known  to  the  Jews  than  the 
other  four.  This,  doubtless,  arose  from  its  re- 
mote situation,  alone,  of  all  the  Philistine  towns, 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean (Jer.  xlvii.  7),  and,  also,  well  down  to 
the  south.  Gaza,  indeed,  was  still  further  south, 
but  then  it  was  on  the  main  road  from  Egypt  to 
the  centre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon 
lay  considerably  to  the  left.  The  site,  which 
retains  its  ancient  name,  fully  bears  out  the  above 
inference : but  some  indications  of  the  fact  may  be 
traced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashkelon 
which  occur  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  the  name  is 
omitted  from  the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  of  the  Philistine 
towns  falling  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (but  comp.  Jos. 
Ant.  V.  1,  §22,  where  it  is  specified),  although 
Ekron,  Ashdod  and  Gaza  are  all  named ; and  con- 
siderable uncertainty  rests  over  its  mention  in 
Judg.  i.  18  (see  Bertheau  in  Excg.  Handb.).  Sam- 
son went  down  from  Timnath  to  Ashkelon,  when  he 
slew  the  thirty  men  and  took  their  spoil,  as  if  to  a 
remote  place  whence  his  exploit  was  not  likely  to 
be  heard  of ; and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in 
the  historical  books  is  in  the  formulistic  passages, 
Josh.  xiii.  3,  and  1 Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in  the  casual 
notices  of  Jud.  ii.  28 ; 1 Mac.  x.  86,  xi.  60,  xii. 
33.  The  other  Philistine  cities  are  each  distin- 
guished by  some  special  occurrence  or  fact  con- 
nected with  it,  but  except  the  one  exploit  of  Sam- 
son, Ashkelon  is  to  us  no  more  than  a name.  In 

tt  The  usual  form  would  be  bpKfc,  Ashkal.  Ro- 

iliper  fin  Gesenius,  1476)  suggests  that  the  uncom- 
mon termination  is  a Fhilistine  form. 


the  poetical  books  it  occurs  2 Sam.  i.  20 ; Jer. 

xxv.  20,  xlvi.  5,  7;  Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7; 
Zech.  ix.  5. 

In  the  post-biblical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to  con 
siderable  importance.  Near  the  town — though  all 
traces  of  them  have  now  vanished — were  the  temple 
and  sacred  lake  of  Derceto,  the  Syrian  Venus; 
and  it  shared  with  Gaza  an  infamous  reputation  for 
the  steadfastness  of  its  heathenism  and  for  the 
cruelties  there  practised  on  Christians  by  Julian 
(Reland,  588,  590).  “ The  soil  around  the  town 

was  remarkable  for  its  fertility ; the  wine  of  Asca- 
lon was  celebrated,  and  the  Al-henna  plant 
flourished  better  than  in  any  other  place  except 
Canopus”  (Kenrick,  28).  It  was  also  celebrated 
for  its  cypresses,  for  figs,  olives,  and  pomegranates, 
and  for  its  bees,  which  gave  their  name  to  a valley 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Kenrick,  28 ; Edrisi  and  Ibn 
Batuta  in  Ritter,  Palastina,  88).  Its  name  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  “ Eschalot  ” or  “ Shallot,”  a 
kind  of  onion,  first  grown  there,  and  for  which 
this  place  was  widely  known.  “ The  sacred  doves 
of  Venus  still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant 
gardens  which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within 
the  ruined  walls”  (Stanley,  257).  Ascalon  played 
a memorable  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Crusades. 
‘ 4 In  it  was  entrenched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam 
of  history  which  has  thrown  its  light  over  the 
plains  of  Philistia,  and  within  the  walls  and  towers 
now  standing  Richard  held  his  court”  (Stanley, 
ibid.).  By  the  Mahomedan  geographers  it  was 
called  “ the  bride  of  Syria”  (Schultens,  Index 
Geogr.). 

“ The  position  of  the  town  is  naturally  very 
strong:  the  walls  are  built  on  a ridge  of  rock 
which  winds  in  a semicircular  curve  around  the 
town  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  There 
is  no  bay  or  shelter  for  ships,  but  a small  harbour 
towards  the  east  advanced  a little  way  into  the 
town,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  Gaza,  the 
name  of  Majumas”  (Kenrick,  28). 

In  the  time  of  Origen  some  wells  of  remarkable 
shape  were  shown  near  the  town,  which  were 
believed  to  be  those  dug  by  Isaac,  or  at  any  rate, 
to  be  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  In  connexion 
with  this  tradition  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  the  Samaritan  version  of  Gen.  xx.  1,  2,  and 

xxvi.  1,  Askelon  (|1^pDyb)  is  put  for  the  “ Gerar” 

of  the  Hebrew  text.  [G.] 

ASH'KENAZ  (TtePK  ; ’A Ascenez), 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Japhet  (Gen. 
x.  3),  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples  or  tribes  belonging 
to  the  great  Japhetic  division  of  the  human  race,  and 
springing  immediately  from  that  part  of  it  which 
bears  the  name  of  Gomer.  The  original  seat  of  the 
people  of  Ashkenaz  was  undoubtedly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Armenia,  since  they  are  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  (li.  27)  in  connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Ararat  and  Minni.  We  are  not,  however,  on  this  ac- 
count to  conclude  that  they,  any  more  than  the  Go- 
merites  in  general,  were  confined  to  this  locality. 
Assuming  here,  what  will  be  more  properly  discussed 
under  the  word  Japhet,  that  the  Japhetic  tribes  mi- 
grated from  their  original  seats  westward  and  north- 
ward, thus  peopling  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  we 
may  probably  recognise  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  name  oi 
Lake  Ascanius,  and  in  Europe  in  the  name  Sound- ia. 

° Note  liere,  as  in  the  Arabic,  the  substitution  oi 
Ain  for  Aleph. 
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iSccmd-inavia.  Knobel  ( Volkertafel,  p.  35)  regards 
the  word  as  a compound  (TJS'E^N)*  the  latter 
element  being  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  -yeVos,  Lat. 
gens,  genus,  Eng.  kind,  kin ; the  meaning  therefore 
being  the  As-raee.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem 
that  we  here  find  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia, 
which  has  subsequently  been  extended  to  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  world.  Knobel  considers  that 
Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with  the  German  race. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  though  possessing  little 
weight  as  evidence  for  this  view,  that  the  rabbins, 
even  to  the  present  day,  call  Germany 
The  opinion  of  Gorres  ( Volkertafel,  p.  92)  that 
Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Cymry 
or  Gaelic  race  seems  less  probable  than  that  of 
Knobel.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ASH'NAH  (i“l3S^X),  the  name  of  two  cities 

of  Judah,  both  in  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland;  (1) 
named  between  Zorea  and  Zanoah,  and  therefore 
probably  N.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  33  ; 11  Act  era ; 
Asena') ; and  (2)  between  Jiphthah  and  Nezib,  and 
therefore  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  43  ; 
Esnaf  Each,  according  to  Robinson’s  Map  (1857), 
would  be  about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore corresponding  to  the  Bethasan  of  the  Onomast. 
Eusebius  names  another  place,  ’A avd,  but  with  no 
indication  of  position.  [G.] 

ASH'PENAZ  of  uncertain  origin,  yet 

see  Hitzig  on  Dan.  i.  3,  and  compare  the  form 
tt3&?X,Gen.x.3;  LXX.,’Aj8t eorfyf  = '*11#  >nK(?); 

’A<r</>cw'e£,  Theodot. ; Asphaz,  Abiezer,  Syr.),  the 
master  of  the  eunuchs  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan. 

i.  3).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ASH'TAROTH,  and  (once)  AS'TAROTH 
(m-WJJ;  ’AorrapcZO;  Astaroth),  a city  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
doubtless  so  called  from  being  a seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  [Ash- 
toreth.]  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a descrip- 
tion or  definition  of  Og, — who  “ dwelt  in  Astaroth 
in  Edrei”  (Deut.  i.  4),  “ at  Ashtaroth  and  at 
Edrei”  (Josh.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12),  or  “who  was  at 
Ashtaroth”  (ix.  10).  It  fell  into  possession  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  and  was 
given  with  its  suburbs  or  surrounding  pasture-lands 
(£^"DD)  to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  71  [56], 

the  other  Levitical  city  in  this  tribe  being  Golan. 
In  the  list  in  Josh.  xxi.  27,  the  name  is  given  as 
Beeshterah  (quasi ' J)  JV2  = “house  of  A.;”  Reland, 

621  Gesenius,  Thes.  175  a,  196  uu,  1083).  No- 
thing more  is  heard  of  Ashtaroth.  It  is  not  named 
in  any  of  the  lists,  such  as  those  in  Chronicles,  or 
of  Jeremiah,  in  which  so  many  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
places  are  enumerated.  Jerome  ( Onom . Astaroth ) 
states  that  in  his  time  it  lay  six  miles  from  Adra, 
which  again  was  25  from  Bostra.  Eusebius  and  he 
further  ( Asteroth  Carnaim)  speak  of  two  k wyal,  or 
castella,  which  lay  nine  miles  apart,  “ inter  Adaram 
et  Abilam  civitates.”  One  of  these  was  possibly 
that  first  named  above,  and  the  other  may  have  been 
Ashteroth-karnaim.  The  only  trace  of  the  name 
yet  recovered  in  these  interesting  districts  is  Tell- 
Ashterah  or  Asherah  (Ritter,  Syria,  819;  Porter, 

ii.  212),  and  of  this  nothing  more  than  the  name 

is  known.  Uzziah  the  Ashterathite  is  named  in 
1 Chr.  xi.  44.  fG.l 
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ASH'TEROTH  - KAR'NAIM  (flWy 

D'O'lp  = “ Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns  or  peaks 

Sam.  Vers.  'pTl'J'Sy ; Saad.  5 'Acrra- 

pood  Ka\  (Alex,  omits  uaY)  K apvcdv ; Astaroth 
Carnaim ),  a place  of  very  great  antiquity,  the 
abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the  time  of  the  incur- 
sion of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  while  the  cities 
of  the  plain  were  still  standing  in  their  oasis.  The 
name  reappears  but  once,  and  that  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Jews  as  Carnaim,  or  Camion  (1 
Macc.  v.  26,  43,  44  , 2 Macc.  xii.  21,  26 ; Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §4),  “ a strong  and  great  city.” 
“ hard  to  besiege,”  with  a “ temple  (rb  repevos) 
of  Atargatis  ” (rb  ’ Arapyarsiov),  but  with  no  in- 
dication of  its  locality,  beyond  its  being  in  “ the 
land  of  Galaad.” 

It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  same  place  as 
the  preceding  [Ashtaroth],  but  the  few  facts 
that  can  be  ascertained  are  all  against  such  an 
identification.  1.  The  affix  “ Karnaim,”  which 
certainly  indicates  some  distinction,3  and  which  in 
the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  as  quoted  above,  appears 
to  have  superseded  the  other  name.  2.  The  fact 
that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon, 
though  not  very  clear  on  the  point,  yet  certainly 
make  a distinction  between  Ashtaroth  and  A. -Car- 
naim, describing  the  latter  as  a kcc/j.^  /xeyiar^  rrjs 
’ Apafilas,  vicus  grandis  in  angulo  Batanaeeae.  3. 
Some  weight  is  due  to  the  renderings  of  the  Sama- 
ritan version,  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah, 
which  give  Ashtaroth  as  in  the  text,  but  A. -Kar- 
naim by  entirely  different  names  (see  above).  The 
first  of  these,  Aphinith,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  recognised ; but  the  second,  es-Sanamein, 
can  hardly  be  other  than  the  still  important  place 
which  continues  to  bear  precisely  the  same  name, 
on  the  Haj  route,  about  25  miles  south  of  Damascus, 
and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Lejah  (Burckh.  55  ; Ritter, 
Syria,  812).  Perhaps  it  is  some  confirmation  of 
this  view  that  while  the  name  Karnaim  refers  to 
some  double  character  in  the  deity  there  worshipped, 
es-Sanamein  is  also  dual,  meaning  “ the  two  idols.” 
There  accordingly  we  are  disposed  to  fix  the  site  o 1 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim  in  the  absence  of  further  evi- 
dence. [G.] 

ASH'TORETH  (DWll;  ’Aardprr,;  As- 
tarte),  the  principal  female  divinity  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, as  Baal  was  the  principal  male  divinity.  It  is 
a peculiarity  of  both  names  that  they  frequently 
occur  in  the  plural  and  are  associated  together 
in  this  form  (Judg.  x.  6 ; 1 Sam.  vii.  4,  xii.  10). 
Gesenius  ( Thes . s.  vv .)  maintained  that  by  these 
plurals  were  to  be  understood  statues  of  Baal 
and  Astarte ; but  the  more  correct  view  seems  to 
be  that  of  Movers  ( Phdn . i.  175,  602),  that  the 
plurals  are  used  to  indicate  different  modifications 
of  the  divinities  themselves.  In  the  earlier  books 
of  the  0.  T.,  only  the  plural,  Ashtaroth,  occurs, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte,  and 
only  in  reference  to  that  particular  goddess,  Ashto- 
reth  of  the  Sidonians,  that  the  singular  is  found  in 
the  O.  T.  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2 K.  xxiii.  13).  The 
worship  of  Astarte  was  very  ancient  and  very 

* This  was  held  by  the  Jews  at  the  date  of  the 
Talmud  to  refer  to  its  situation  between  two  high 
peaked  hills  (see  Sukkah,  fol.  2),  though  it  more 
probably  alludes  to  the  worship  of  the  horned  goddess, 
the  “mooned  Ashtaroth.” 
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widely  spread.  We  find  the  plural  Ashtaroth 
united  with  the  adjunct  Karnaim  as  the  name  of  a 
city  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
and  we  read  of  a temple  of  this  goddess,  appa- 
rently as  the  goddess  of  war,  amongst  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  From 
the  connexion  of  this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bel 
we  should  moreover  naturally  conclude  that  she 
would  he  found  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in 
fact  the  name  Ishtar  appears  to  be  clearly  identified 
in  the  list  of  the  great  gods  of  Assyria  (Layard, 
H.  and  B.,  352,  629  ; Rawlinson,  Early  History 
of  Babylon , Bond.  1854,  p.  23 ; Rawlinson,  Hero- 
dotus, i.  634).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Assyrian  goddess  is  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended wherever  Phoenician  colonies  were  founded. 
Thus  we  find  her  name  in  inscriptions  still  existing 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Citium,  and  also  at  Carthage  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen. 
pp.  125,  449),  and  not  unfrequently  as  an  element 
in  Phoenician  proper  names,  asvA  arrapros,  ’Afida- 
ardpTos,  AeAeiaarrdpTos  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  18).  The 
name  occurs  moreover  written  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, as  Astart  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.  For  evi- 
dence of  her  wide-spread  worship  see  also  Eckhel, 
Boot.  Num.  iii.  369  sqq.').  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Rodiger  in  his  recently  published  Addenda  to 
Gesenius’  Thesaurus  (p.  106)  notices  that  in  the 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a king  named 
Esmunazar  discovered  in  January,  1855  (see 
Robinson,  iii.  36,  note),  the  founding,  or  at 
least  restoration,  of  the  temple  of  this  goddess  at 
Sidon,  is  attributed  to  him  and  to  his  mother 
Amashtoreth,  who  is  further  styled  priestess  of 
Ashtoreth. 

If  now  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and  at- 
tributes of  this  goddess  we  find  ourselves  involved 
In  considerable  perplexity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  general  notion  symbolized  is  that  of  pro- 
ductive power,  as  Baal  symbolizes  that  of  gene- 
rative power,  and  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude 
that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symbol  of  the  latter, 
and  therefore  to  be  identified  with  Baal,  so  the 
moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  former  and  must  be 
identified  with  Astarte.  That  this  goddess  was  so 
typified  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  city,  Ashtaroth-Kamaim,  already  re- 
ferred to,  seems  to  indicate  a horned  Astarte,  that 
is  an  image  with  a crescent  moon  on  her  head  like 
the  Egyptian  Athor.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
she  was  by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon,  thus  Lucian  (De  Syria  Dea,  4)  says, 
’AcrrdpTrjv  S’  eycb  5oKe<a  ’XeAp valyv  eppevai.  And 
again  Herodian,  v.  6,  10,  Ovpaviav  Volumes 
' Ao’Tpoapxnv  (a  grecised  form  of  Astarte)  ovo- 
ud^ovai,  <re\r}vr)v  eivai  QeAovres.  On  these 
grounds  Movers,  Winer,  Keil,  and  others  maintain 
that  originally  Ashtoreth  was  the  moon-goddess. 
On  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  be  now  ascertained 
that  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon-goddess, 
out  the  planet  Venus  (Rawlinson,  Herod.  1.  c.),  and 
it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many  ancient  writers 
identified  with  the  goddess  Venus  (or  Aphrodite)  as 
well  as  also  with  the  planet  of  that  name.  The 
name  itself  seems  to  be  identical  with  our  word 
Star,  a word  very  widely  spread  (Sanskrit,  tar  a ; 

Zend , staranm ; Pehlevi,  setaran ; Pers.  ^ l£j, 

istarah ; Gr.  aar rjp‘,  Lat.  stella ).  Though  this 
derivation  is  regarded  as  doubtful  by  Keil,  from 


the  absence  of  the  initial  in  all  the  presumed 
representatives  of  the  word  ( Konige , i.  168,  Eng. 
tr.  i.  189),  it  is  admitted  by  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Movers,  and  most  Hebrew  critics  on  apparently 
good  grounds.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  likely 
that  both  the  moon  and  the  planet  were  look.Ai 
upon  as  symbols,  under  different  aspects  and  per- 
haps at  different  periods,  of  the  goddess,  just  as 
each  of  them  may  in  different  aspects  of  the  hea- 
vens be  regarded  as  the  “ queen  of  heaven.” 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  goddess 
is  not  less  perplexed  than  that  of  the  heavenly  body 
in  which  she  was  symbolized.  Movers  ( Phiin . 
607)  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one  Carthagi- 
nian-Sidonian,  a virgin  goddess  symbolized  by  the 
moon,  the  other  Syro-Phoenician  symbolized  by  the 
planet  Venus.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  worship  of  Astarte  became  iden- 
tified with  that  of  Venus : thus  Cicero  (de  Hat. 
JDeor.  iii.  23)  speaks  of  a fourth  Venus,  “ Syria 
Tyroque  concepta,  quae  Astarte  vocatur,”  and  that 
this  worship  was  connected  with  the  most  impure 
and  licentious  rites  is  apparent  from  the  close  con- 
nexion of  this  goddess  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our 
translators  rendered  the  word,  “ groves.”  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  here  enter  further  into 
the  very  perplexed  and  revolting  subject  of  the 
worship  of  this  goddess.  The  reader  who  wishes 
to  pursue  the  inquiry  may  find  ample  details  in 
Movers’  Phonizier,  already  referred  to,  and  in 
Creuzer’s  Symbolik.  [F.  W.  G.] 


ASH-TREE  (p&,  ’Oren,  rendered  by  the  LXX. 

7 ti'tus,  and  by  the  Vulg.  pinup).  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  in  connexion  with  other  timber 
trees.  The  similarity  of  sound  favours  the  notion 
that  it  is  the  Latin  ornus,  or  ash-tree ; and  Celsius 
(Hierobot.  i.  192)  takes  it  to  be  the  Arabic 
s 't 

which,  according  to  Sprengel  (Hist,  rei 

herb.  i.  14)  is  the  Capparis  spinosa  of  Linnaeus, 
a thorny  tree  producing  bitter  berries.  Gesenius, 
however,  prefers  to  render  it  by  pine,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and  supposes  the 
name  to  have  arisen  from  the  gracefulness  of  its 
form,  the  root  being  pK,  which  in  Arabic  signifies 
agilis,  gracilis  fuit.  [W.  D.] 


ASH'UR  (Tin^X  ; ’A <rx&>  ’Atrovp ; Ashur, 
Assur),  the  “ Father  of  Tekoa”  (1  Chr.  ii.  24, 
iv.  5). 

ASH'URITES,  the  (nttPKn  ; rbv  Oaaipi  • 
Alex.  &a(rovp  ; Gessuri).  This  name  occurs 
only  in  the  enumeration  of  those  over  whom 
Ishbosneth  was  made  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By 
some  of  the  old  interpreters  — Arabic,  Syriac, 
and  Vulgate  versions — and  in  modern  times  by 
Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  145),  the  name  is  taken  as 
meaning  the  Geshurites,  the  members  of  a small 
kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.E.  of  Damascus,  one  of  the 
petty  states  which  were  included  under  the  general 
title  of  Aram.  [Aram  ; Geshur.]  The  difficulty 
in  accepting  this  substitution  is  that  Geshur  had  a 
king  of  its  own,  Taimai,  whose  daughter  moreover 
was  married  to  David  somewhere  about  this  very 
time  (1  Chr.  iii  2,  compared  with  4),  a circum- 
stance not  consistent  with  his  being  the  ally  of  Ish- 
bosheth,  or  with  the  latter  being  made  king  over 
the  people  of  Geshur.  Taimai  was  still  king  many 
years  after  this  occurrence  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).  In 
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addition,  Gesliur  was  surely  too  remote  from  Ma- 
hanaim  and  from  the  rest  of  Ishbosheth’s  ten'itory 
to  be  intended  here. 

It  would  therefore  be  perhaps  safer  to  follow 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Beth- Asher, 
n>2,  “ the  house  of  Asher,”  a reading  sup- 
ported by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text,  which, 
omitting  the  Yau,  have  (Davidson,  Hebr. 

Text,  ad  loc.).  “ The  Asherites”  will  then  denote 
the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  above 
Jezreel  (the  district  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon),  and 
the  enumeration  will  proceed  regularly  from  north 
to  south,  Asher  to  Benjamin.  The  form  “ Asherite  ” 
occurs  in  Judg.  i.  32. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  was  evidently  quite 
different;  but  what  it  was  has  not  been  yet 
recognised. 

There  is  clearly  no  reference  here  to  the  Asshurim 
of  Gen.  xxv.  3.  [G.] 

ASH'VATH  ; A ciQ ; Asoth),  name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

A'SIA  ( rj  ’Atria).  The  passages  in  the  N.  T., 
where  this  word  occurs,  are  the  following : Acts  ii. 
9,  vi.  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4,  16,  18, 
xxi.  27,  xxvii.  2 ; Rom.  xvi.  5 (where  the  true 
reading  is  ’Acrlas)  ; 1 Cor.  xvi.  19  ; 2 Cor.  i.  8 ; 
2 Tim.  i.  15;  1 Pet.  i.  1 ; Rev.  i.  4,  11.  [Chief 
OF  Asia:  see  Asiarch.]  In  all  these  passages 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used, 
not  for  “ the  continent  of  Asia,”  nor  for  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  “ Asia  Minor,”  but  for  a 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  Ephe- 
sus was  the  capital.  This  province  originated  in 
the  bequest  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  or  king 
of  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  the  Roman  Republic  his 
hereditary  dominions  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula 
(b.C.  133).  Some  rectifications  of  the  frontier 
were  made,  and  “ Asia”  was  constituted  a province. 
Under  the  early  Emperors  it  was  rich  and  flourishing, 
though  it  had  been  severely  plundered  under  the 
Republic.  In  the  division  made  by  Augustus  of 
senatorial  and  imperial  provinces,  it  was  placed  in 
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the  tormer  class,  and  was  governed  by  a proconsul 
(Hence  av6inr aroi,  Acts  xix.  38,  and  on  coins.)  It 
contained  many  important  cities,  among  which 
were  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  it 
was  divided  into  assize  districts  for  judicial  business. 
(Hence  ayopaioi,  i.  e.  y/aepai,  Acts,  ibid.).  It  is 
not  possible  absolutely  to  define  the  inland  bound- 
ary of  this  province  during  the  life  of  St.  Paul : 
indeed  the  limits  of  the  provinces  were  frequently 
undergoing  change ; but  generally  it  may  be  said 
that  it  included  the  territory  anciently  subdivided 
into  Aeolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and  afterwards  into 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  [Mysia,  Lyoia,  Bi- 
thynia,  Phrygia,  Galatia.] 

Meyer’s  comment  on  Acts  xvi.  6 is  curious,  and 
neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory.  He  supposes 
that  the  divine  intimation  given  to  St.  Paul  had 
reference  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  opposed  to 
Europe,  and  that  the  apostle  supposed  it  might 
have  reference  simply  to  Asia  cis  Taurum,  and 
therefore  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Bithynia. 
The  view  of  Meyer  and  De  Wette  on  Acts  xxvii.  2 
(and  of  the  former  on  Acts  xix.  10),  viz.,  that  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  intended,  involves  a bad 
geographical  mistake  : for  this  term  “ Asia  Minor” 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  applied  till  some 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Moreover  the 
mistake  introduces  confusion  into  both  narratives. 
It  is  also  erroneous  to  speak  of  Asia  in  the  N.  T. 
as  A.  proconsularis ; for  this  phrase  also  was  of 
later  date,  and  denoted  one  of  Constantine’s  subdivi- 
sions of  the  province  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

In  the  books  of  Maccabees,  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  pre-provincial  period  of  this  district 
(b.C.  200-150),  we  frequently  encounter  the  word 
Asia  in  its  earlier  sense.  The  title  “ King  of  Asia” 
was  used  by  the  Seleucid  monarchs  of  Antioch,  and 
was  claimed  by  them  even  after  it  more  properly 
belonged  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Attalus 
(see  1 Macc.  xi.  13  ; Conybeare  and  Howson’s  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul , ch.  xiv. ; Marquardt’s 
R6m.  Altertliiimer,  iii.  pp.  130-146).  [J.  S.  H.] 
ASIAR'CHAE  (’Atriapxai ; principes  Asiae, 
Vulg. ; chief  of  Asia,  A.  V. ; Acts  xix.  31), 
officers  chosen  annually  by  the  cities  of  that  part 


Greek  Imperial  Copper  Coin  (“  medallion  ”)  of  Laodicea  of  Phrygia 


Commodus  ; with  name  of  Asiarch. 


Obv  : AYTKAIMAYP  . ANTON  GINOCCG.  Bust  of  Emperor  to  right.  Rev.  : eniAIATJirP  HTOCACIAP  . 
AAOAIK EON  N £f2KOPON.  Figure  in  triumphal  quadriga  of  lion9,  to  left. 


of  the  province  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was,  under 
Roman  government,  the  metropolis.  They  had 
charge  of  the  public  games  and  religious  theatrical 
spectacles,  the  expenses  of  which  they  bore,  as  was 
done  by  the  holders  of  A eirovpylai  at  Athens,  and 


the  aediles  at  Rome  (Niebuhr,  iii.  35 ; Gibbon,  xv. 
ii.  205,  ed.  Smith).  Their  office  was  thus,  in  great 
measure  at  least,  religious,  and  they  are  in  conse- 
quence sometimes  called  ap^tepets,  and  their  office 
Upwtrvvr)  ( Mart . S.  Polycarp,  in  Pair.  Ap.  c.  21). 
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Pi  obably  it  represented  the  religions  element  cf  the 
ancient  Panionian  league ; to  the  territorial  limits 
of  which  also  the  circle  of  the  functions  of  the 
Asiarchs  nearly  corresponded.  (See  Herod,  i.  142.) 
Officers  called  A vKidpxo-i  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  665),  who  exercised  judicial  and  civil  func- 
tions, subject  to  the  Roman  government ; but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Asiarchs  exercised 
any  but  the  religious  functions  above-mentioned. 
Modestinus  names  BiOwiapx'ux  and  KamraSoKapx'^ 
as  religious  offices  in  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia. 
The  office  of  Asiarch  was  annual,  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  proconsul,  but  might  be 
renewed;  and  the  title  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tinued to  those  who  had  at  any  time  held  the  office. 
From  its  costliness,  it  was  often  (del)  conferred  on 
a citizen  of  the  wealthy  city  of  Tralles  (Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  649).  Philip,  the  Asiarch  at  the  time  of  S..Poly- 
carp’s  martyrdom,  was  a Trallian.  Coins  or  in- 
scriptions bearing  the  names  of  persons  who  had 
served  the  office  of  Asiarch,  once  or  more  times, 
are  known  as  belonging  to  the  following  cities : 
Aphrodisias,  Cyzicus,Hypaepa,  Laodicea,  Pergamus, 
Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Thyatira.  (Aristid. 
Or.  xxvi.  p.  518,  ed.  Dind. ; Eckhel,  ii.  507  ; iv. 
207  ; Bockh,  Inscr.  vol.  ii. ; Van  Dale,  Dissert. 
p.  274,  seq. ; Krause,  Civitates  Neocorae,  p.  71 ; 
Wetstein,  On  Acts  XIX. ; Akerman,  Numismatic 
Illustr.  p.  51  ; Herod,  v.  38  ; Hammond,  On 
N.  T.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

ASPBIAS  (’A ae/3'ias ; Zabdias),  name  of  a man 
(1  Esd.  ix.  29). 

A'SIEL  ’A<rrijA;  Asiel),  name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

AS'IPHA  (’A a-Kpd]  Gaspha ),  1 Esd.  v.  29. 
[Hasupha.] 

AS'KELON.  [Ashkelon.] 

ASMODE'US  (npKW;  ’Aap.obcuos,  Tob. 
iii.  8),  the  same  as  jV^X,  which  in  Job  xxxi.  12, 
&c.,  means  “ destruction,”  and  'AiroAAvcov,  Rev. 
ix.  11,  where  he  is  called  “ a king,  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit,”  and  6 ’OAoflpeiW,  Wisd.  xviii.  25, 
where  he  is  represented  as  the  “Evil  angel”  (Ps. 
lxxviii.  49)  of  the  plague.  (Schleusner’s  Thesaur. 
s.  v .)  From  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  (cod. 
Gittin.  Eccles.  i.  12)  calls  him  n*85H  KD7D  rex 
daemonum  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Her.  Hebr.  et  Talm.  in 
Luke  xi.  15),  some  assume  him  to  be  identical  with 
Beelzebub,  and  others  with  Azrael.  The  name  is 
derived  either  from  to  destroy,  or,  according 

to  Reland  (Winer,  s.v."),  from  a Persian  word 
= TreLpd^€iv.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit 
is  represented  as  loving  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel, 
and  causing  the  death  of  seven  husbands,  who  mar- 
ried her  in  succession,  on  the  bridal  night ; gaining 
the  power  to  do  so  (as  is  hinted)  through  their  in- 
continence. Tobias,  Instructed  by  Raphael,  burns 
on  “ the  ashes  of  perfume  ” the  heart  and  liver  of 
the  fish  which  he  caught  in  the  Tigris  ; “ the  which 
smell  when  the  evil  spirit  had  smelled,  he  fled  into 
the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound 
him”  (Tob.  viii.  3). 

It  is  obviously  a vain  endeavour  to  attempt  to 
rationalise  this  story  of 

. . . Asmodeus  with  the  fishy  fume 

That  drove  him,  though  enamoured,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit’s  son,  and  with  a vengeance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  hound. 
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since  it  is  throughout  founded  on  Jewish  demonology, 
and  “ the  loves  of  the  angels,”  a strange  fancy  de- 
rived from  Gen.  vi.  2.  Those  however  who  attempt 
this  task  make  Asmodeus  the  demon  of  impurity, 
and  suppose  merely  that  the  fumes  deadened  the 
passions  of  Tobias  and  his  wife.  The  Rabbis  (among 
other  odd  fables)  make  this  demon  the  offspring  of 
the  incest  of  Tubalcain  with  his  sister  Noema,  and 
say  (in  allusion  to  Solomon’s  many  wives)  that 
Asmodeus  once  drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  but 
being  dispossessed  was  forced  to  serve  in  building 
the  temple,  which  he  did  noiselessly,  by  means  of  a 
mysterious  stone  Shamir  (Calmet,  s.  v.  and  Frag- 
ments, 271,  where  there  is  a great  deal  of  fanciful 
and  groundless  speculation).  [F.  W.  F.] 

AS'NAH  (Pt^pX ; ’Aaevd ; Asena),  name  of  a 
man  (Ezr,  ii.  50).  [See  Asenath.] 

ASNAP'PER  (“IBJDK;  Syr.  Espid]  Aaae- 
va(pdp ; Asenaphar),  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  10, 
with  the  epithets  “ great  and  noble,”  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cuthaeans  in  the  cities  of  Samaria. 
He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  -and  Esar-haddon.  Of  the  three  the 
third  is  the  most  probable,  as  Gesenius  says,  since 
in  ver.  2 of  the  same  chapter  the  Cuthaeans  attri- 
bute their  settlement  to  that  king.  But  on  the 
whole,  as  this  is  but  slight  evidence,  it  seems  better 
to  accept  Patrick’s  view  (Comm,  in  loco),  that 
Asnapper  was  “ some  great  commander,  who  was 
entrusted  by  one  of  these  kings  to  conduct  them, 
and  bring  them  over  the  river  Euphrates,  and  see 
them  settled  in  Samaria.”  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

A'SOM  (’A Asom ),  1 Esd.  ix.  33.  [Ha- 
shum.] 

ASP  (|T13,  Pethen ; dan  is,  LXX. ; identical 
with  the  adder  mentioned  in  Ps.  lviii.  4,  xci.  13. 
It  occurs  in  Deut.  xxxii.  33  ; Job  xx.  14,  16  ; Is. 
xi.  8 ; and  Rom.  iii.  13.  It  is  the  Coluber  Naja  of 
Egypt,  and  is  very  poisonous.  See  Adder.  [W.  D.] 

AS'PATJHA  (KnSpfc* ; $aayd‘,  Esphatha), 
third  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

AS'PHAR,  THE  POOL  (A ukkos  ’A aepap)  in 
the  “wilderness  of  Thecoe.”  By  this  “pool” 
Jonathan  and  Simon  Maccabaeus  encamped  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  struggle  with  Bacchides  (1  Macc.  ix. 
33 ; Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §2).  Is  it  possible  that  the 
name  is  a corruption  of  A ukkos  ’AacpaArlrgs  ? [G.] 

ASPHAR'ASUS  C Aa<papdaos ; Mechpsato - 
chor),  1 Esd.  v.  8.  [Mizpar.] 

AS'RIEL  ; ’Eapir]A ; Asriel,  Esriel), 

a son  of  the  patriarch  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31  ; 
Josh.  xvii.  2 ; 1 Chr.  vii.  14). 

ASS,  a quadruped  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  The  name  is  assigned  by  the  A V.  to 
several  distinct  Heb.  words,  viz.  jinx,  TiDn,  tj* 
TnV  and  N“)3,  and  the  Greek  words  ovos  and 
virotyyiov.  It  occurs  also  in  two  passages  of 
Ecclus.  xiii.  19,  xxxii i.  24,  in  the  first  of  which  it, 
stands  for  ovaypos. 

’ Atlion  (jlDK),  a she-ass  of  the  domestic  kind,  »o 
called  from  its  slowness,  being  from  the  root  }«TlK, 
unused  in  Heb.,  but  having  in  Arab,  the  meaning, 
I contracto  brevique  passu  incessit.  It  is  men- 
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tioned  several  times  in  Genesis,  twice  as  distinguished 
from  -non.  It  occurs  also  in  Num.  xxii.,  where 
Balaam’s  ass  is  mentioned,  and  also  in  1 Sam.  ix., 

x. ,  in  the  account  of  Saul  being  sent  to  seek  his 
father’s  asses.  Also  in  2 K.  iv.  22,  24,  and  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  30.  In  the  two  passages  of  Genesis 
(xii.  16,  xlv.  23)  where  jintf  contrasts  with  “YlOn, 
the  LXX.  have  pplovos,  but  in  the  other  passages 
either  7)  ovos,  or  ovos  QrjXela.  In  Zech.  ix.  9, 
only  do  they  depart  from  their  usual  rendering,  and 
express  TYl3nX"j3  hy  ttuXov  viov. 

Chamor  (“libn)  is  the  general  term  for  the  male 
ass,  whether  domesticated  or  not,  and  is  derived 
from  the  root  “iDfl,  rubuit,  because  of  its  reddish 
colour,  as  in  Spanish  they  call  the  ass  burro,  bur- 
rico  = ruber,  and  in  Gr.  from  irvppSs  comes  irvp- 
piX<>s,  sc.  ' lincos . The  Hebrews  used  the  ass  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  for  ploughing,  and  for  riding,  and 
held  it  in  considerable  esteem.  The  comparison  of 
Issachar  to  a strong  ass  (Gen.  xlix.  14)  is  not  in- 
tended as  a reproach,  though  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  ass  became  a proverb.  In  the  law  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxii.  10)  it  was  forbidden  to  plough 
with  the  ox  and  the  ass  yoked  together:  it  was 
also  unclean  because  it  did  not  chew  the  cud  (Lev. 

xi.  26)  ; and  hence  the  force  of  the  statement  in 
2 K.  vi.  25,  “ And  there  was  a great  famine  in 
Samaria : and  behold,  they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass’s 
head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,”  &c. ; 
for  there  could  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  straits 
the  besieged  were  put  to  than  that  they  should  eat 
what  was  unclean.  The  imputation  cast  upon  the 
Jews  in  ancient  times  of  worshipping  an  ass’s  head, 
has  been  variously  explained.  The  conjectures  on 
this  matter  are  some  of  them  ingenious,  but  all  un- 
satisfactory. The  LXX.  usually  render  “lllDn  by 
6 ovos. 

’ Air  (yy,  from  root  "py,  fervere,  aestuare)  sig- 
nifies a young  male  ass.  The  A.  Y .,  in  Judg.  x.  4, 

xii.  14,  renders  it  ass  colts ; in  Gen.  xxxii.  15, 
xlix.  11,  foal;  in  Job  xi.  12,  colt;  and  in  Isa. 
xxx.  6,  24,  young  asses.  In  the  four  first  passages 
the  LXX.  have  vwXos.  In  Job  and  Isaiah  ovos. 
The  ass  is  a lascivious  animal;  hence  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  word  ; and  possibly  also  of  "PDn,  for 
one  meaning  of  “1DP1  is  aestuavit. 

Arod  (Tnj>).  This  animal  is  mentioned  in  Job 
xxxix.  5,  in  company  with  the  frOS,  and  both  are 
rendered  in  A.  V.  by  wild  ass.  The  LXX.  omit 
TnjL  Gesenius  says  = NHS,  the  former 

being  the  Aramean,  the  latter  the  Heb.  form;  but 
probably  two  distinct  animals  are  meant.  We 
have  the  Chald.  plur.  emphat.  from 

in  Dan.  v.  21,  which  is  rendered  by  Thcodot.  ovd- 
ypwv.  The  is  probably  the  wild  mule  of 

Mongolia,  which  is  superior  to  the  onager  in 
strength,  beauty,  and  swiftness.  The  derivation  is 
from  an  unused  root  "py,  which  in  the  Arab  sig- 
nifies fugit  (cognate  of  Tlfl,  tremuit,  trepidavit). 
Bochart  ( Hieroz . ii.  p.  218,  Lips.)  suspects  the 
name  TnjJ  to  be  onomatopoetic,  from  the  neighing 

of  the  animal  when  it  sees  man ; and  Gesenius 
thinks  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  con- 


jecture, although  we  have  no  confirmation  of  it  m 
the  other  Semitic  dialects.  In  Sanscrit  rud  = flere, 
to  weep. 

Pere  (&03),  the  wild  ass  of  Asia,  formerly 
found  in  Syria,  but  now  very  rare  in  Western  Asia, 
but  still  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  Gesenius 
refers  to  Ker  Porter’s  Travels  in  Georgia  and 
Persia , i.  p.  459,  for  a description  and  figure 
of  this  animal,  agreeing  precisely  with  a living  ex- 
ample which  he 'saw  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
London  in  1835.  The  chase  of  this  animal  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  is  related  by  Xeno- 
phon. Martial  calls  it pulcher  onager;  and  Op- 
pian  has  described  its  beauty,  fleetness,  and  un- 
tameableness.  The  word  occurs  in  Gen.  xvi.  12, 
where  it  is  said  that  Ishmael  shall  be  DTK  £05) 
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rendered  in  A.  Y.  a wild  man,  in  Ps.  civ.  11 ; in 
several  passages  of  Job;  Isa.  xxxii.  14;  Jer.  ii. 
24,  xiv.  6;  and  Hos.  viii.  9.  The  LXX.  vari- 
ously render  it  by  ovaypos,  ovos  &ypios,  ovos  ipy- 
filrris,  and  ovoi  iv  ay  p<2.  The  derivation  is  from 
cito  ferri,  cito  currere,  onagrum  agere.  See 
Hos.  xiii.  15,  where  onagrum  egit.  =fero- 

citer  egit  instar  onagri.  [W.  D.] 

ASSA’BIAS  (’A<raj8 las ; Hasabias ),  1 Esd.  i 
9.  [Hashabiah.] 

A SS  AL'IMOTH  (2a\ij*e$0;  Salimoth  (39)  ), 
1 Esd.  viii.  36.  [Shelomith.] 

ASSA'NIAS  (Sawfas ; Assannas),  1 Esd.  viii. 
54.  [Hashabiah.] 

ASSH'UR.  [Assyria.] 

ASSIDE'ANS  (’AcriSaToi ; Assidaei ; i.  e. 
D'TPD,  ^ie  pious,  “puritans;”  ol  eixrefieis,  ol 
baioi),  the  name  assumed  by  a section  of  the  orthodox 
Jews  (1  Macc.  ii.  42,  alii  ’IovSalwv  probably  by 
correction;  1 Macc.  vii.  13;  2 Macc.  xiv.  6),  as 
distinguished  from  “ the  impious  ” (of  acre/Zeis, 
1 Macc.  iii.  8,  vi.  21,  vii.  5,  &c.),  “ the  lawless  ” 
(of  dvopoi,  1 Macc.  iii.  6,  ix.  23,  &c.),  “ the 
transgressors”  (of  it apa.vop.oi,  1 Macc.  i.  11,  &c.), 
that  is,  the  Hellenizing  faction.  They  appear  to 
have  existed  as  a party  before  the  Maccabaean  rising, 
and  were  probably  bound  by  some  peculiar  vow  to 
the  external  observance  of  the  Law  (1  Macc.  ii.  42, 
iKovaidfecrOai  rip  vdjuoj).  They  were  among  the 
first  to  join  Mattatliias  (1  Macc.  1.  c.) ; and  seem 
afterwards  to  have  been  merged  in  the  general  body 
of  the  faithful  (2  Macc.  xiv.  6,  of  Xey6/ievot  rcop 
’I ovSalccv  ’A aiSaToi,  Sv  afirjyeiTai  TouSas  6 Ma/c/ca- 
jSatos  . . .)  When  Bacchides  came  against  Jerusalem 
they  used  their  influence  (1  Macc.  vii.  13,  TTpSoroi 

01  ’AcriS.  Tp Tav  iv  vlois  ’IcrparjX)  to  conclude  a 
peace,  because  “ a priest  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  ” 
(Alcimus)  was  with  him,  and  sixty  of  them  fell  by 
his  treachery  [Alcimus].  The  name  Chasidim 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms  ( e.  g.  Ps.  lxxix. 

2 = 1 Macc.  vii.  ] 7 ; cxxxii.  9,  &c.)  ; and  it  has 
“ been  adopted  in  recent  times  by  a sect  of  Polish 

Jews,  who  take  as  the  basis  of  their  mystical  system 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cabbalistic  book  Zohar  (Beer, 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  s.  v.  Chassidaer).  [B.  F.  W.] 

AS'SIR  (‘YD$$  ; ’A aelp,  ’Ao-fjp ; Aser,  Asir ). 

1.  Son  of  Korali  (Ex.  vi.  24;  1 Chr.  vi.  22). 

2.  Son  of  Ebiasaph,  and  a forefather  of  Samuel 

(1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37).  3.  Son  of  Jeconiah  (1  Chr. 

iii.  17),  unless  "IDK  be  translated  “Jeconiah 

the  captive”  (Bertheau  ad  loc.).  [G.J 
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AS'SOS  or  AS'SUS  (jAaaros),  a town  and  sea- 
port of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  in  the  district 
anciently  called  Mysia.  It  was  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and 
was  only  about  seven  miles  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Lesbos,  near  Methymna  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  618). 
A good  Roman  road,  connecting  the  towns  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  province  with  Alexandria 
Troas  [Troas]  passed  through  Assos,  the  distance 
between  the  two  latter  places  being  about  20  miles 
(Itin.  Anton.).  These  geographical  points  illus- 
trate St.  Paul’s  rapid  passage  through  the  town,  as 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  13,  14.  The  ship  in  which 
he  was  to  accomplish  his  voyage  from  Troas  to 
Caesarea  went  round  Cape  Lectum,  while  he  took 
the  much  shorter  journey  by  land.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  join  the  ship  without  difficulty,  and  in  suffi- 
cient, time  for  her  to  anchor  off  Mitylene  at  the 
close  of  the  day  on  which  Troas  had  been  left. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Assos  was  that  it  was 
singularly  Greek.  Fellows  found  there  “ no  trace 
of  the  Romans.”  Leake  says  that  “ the  whole 
gives  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a Greek  city 
that  anywhere  exists.”  The  remains  are  numerous 
and  remarkably  well  preserved,  partly  because 
many  of  the  buildings  were  of  granite.  The  cita- 
del, above  the  theatre,  commands  a glorious  view, 
and  must  itself  have  been  a noble  object  from  the 
sea.  The  Street  of  Tombs,  leading  to  the  Great 
Gate,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
Assos.  Illustrations  of  the  ancient  city  will  be 
found  in  Texier,  Clarac,  Fellows,  and  Choiseul- 
Gouffier.  It  is  now  utterly  desolate.  Two  mono- 
graphs on  the  subject  are  mentioned  by  Winer: 
Quandt,  De  Asson.  Regiom.  1710;  Amnell,  De 
A <r<r(i),  Upsal.  1758. 

It  is  now  a matter  of  curiosity  to  refer  to  the 
interpretation  which  used  to  be  given  to  the  words 
atro'oi'  Trape\4yovTO,  in  Acts  xxvii.  13.  In  the 
Vulgate  they  were  rendered  “cum  sustulissent  de 
Asson,”  and  they  were  supposed  to  point  to  a city 
of  this  name  in  Crete.  Such  a place  is  actually 
inserted  by  Padre  Georgi,  in  the  map  which  accom- 
panies his  Paulus  Naufragus  (Venet.  1730,  p. 
181).  The  true  sense  of  the  passage  was  first 
given  by  Beza.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ASSUE'RUS  (Aa^ypos),  Tob.  xiv.  15.  [Aha- 

SUERUS.] 

AS'SUR  (WK ; ’A <r<rovp).  1.  (Ezr.  iv.  2 ; 
Ps,  lxxxiii.  8 ; 2 Esd.  ii.  8 ; Jud.  ii.  14;  v.  1 ; vi. 
1 , 17  ; vii.  20,  24 ; xiii.  15;  xiv.  3 ; xv.  6 ; xvi.  4. 
[Asshur;  Assyria.]  2.  (’A <rou£;  Alex.  ’Aaovp ; 
Aziu),  1 Esd.  v.  31.  [Harhur.] 

ASSYRTA,  ASSH'UR  (WK;  ’A crcoip- 
Jos.  ’Aaavpla ; Asswr),  was  a great  and  powerful 
country  lying  on  the  Tigris  (Gen.  ii.  14),  the 
capital  of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11,  &c.). 
It  derived  its  name  apparently  from  Asshur, 
the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22),  who  in  later 
times  was  worshipped  as  their  chief  god  by  the 
Assyrians.  The  boundaries  of  Assyria  differed 
greatly  at  different  periods.  Probably  in  the 
earliest  times  it  was  confined  to  a small  tract  of 
low  country  between  the  Gebel  Makloub  and  the 
Lesser  Zab,  or  Zab  Asfal,  lying  chiefly  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  Gradually  its  limits  were  ex- 
tended, until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  comprising 
the  whole  region  between  the  Armenian  mountains 
(lat.  37°  30')  upon  the  north,  and  upon  the  south 
the  country  about  Baghdad  (lat.  33°  30').  East- 
ward its  boundary  was  the  high  range  of  Zagros, 
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oi  mountains  of  Kurdistan ; westward,  it  was,  ac- 
cording td  the  views  of  some,  bounded  by  the 
Mesopotamian  desert,  while,  according  to  others,  it 
reached  the  Euphrates.  Taking  the  greatest  of 
these  dimensions,  Assyria  may  be  said  to  have 
extended  in  a direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  500  miles,  with  a width  varying 
from  350  to  100  miles.  Its  area  would  thus  a 
little  exceed  100,000  square  miles,  or  about  equal 
that  of  Italy. 

1 . General  character  of  the  country. — The  coun- 
try within  these  limits  is  of  a varied  character.  On 
the  north  and  east  the  high  mountain-chains  of 
Armenia  and  Kurdisthn  are  succeeded  by  low  ranges 
of  limestone-hills  of  a somewhat  arid  aspect,  which 
detach  themselves  from  the  principal  ridges,  running 
parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally  inclosing,  between 
their  northern  or  north-eastern  flank  and  the  main 
mountain-line,  rich  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  To 
these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an  undulating 
zone  of  country,  well  watered  and  fairly  productive, 
which  finally  sinks  down  with  some  suddenness 
upon  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  the  modern 
district  of  El-Jezireh.  This  vast  flat,  which  ex- 
tends in  length  for  250  miles  from  the  latitude  of 
Mardin  (37°  20')  to  that  of  Tekrit  (34°  33'),  and 
which  is  in  places  of  nearly  equal  width,  is  inter- 
rupted only  by  a single  limestone-range — a narrow 
ridge  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain;  which, 
splitting  off  from  Zagros  in  lat.  33°  30',  may  be 
traced  under  the  names  of  Sarazur,  Hamrin,  and 
Sinjar,  from  Iwan  in  Luristan  nearly  to  Rakkah 
on  the  Euphrates.  “ From  all  parts  of  the  plain 
the  Sinjar  is  a beautiful  object.  Its  limestone  rocks, 
wooded  here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak,  are  of  a 
rich  golden  colour;  and  the  numberless  ravines 
which  furrow  its  sides  form  ribs  of  deep  purple 
shadow”  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon , p.  265). 
Above  and  below  this  barrier,  stretching  southward 
and  westward  further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
extending  northward  and  eastward  70  or  80  miles 
to  the  hill-country  before  mentioned,  is  an  immense 
level  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a wilderness, 
scantly  watered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
but  abundantly  supplied  on  the  left,  which  bears 
marks  of  having  been  in  early  times  throughout 
well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled.  This  plain  is 
not  alluvial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are  even  con- 
siderably raised  above  the  level  of  the  rivers.  It 
is  covered  in  spring  time  with  the  richest  vegeta- 
tion, presenting  to  the  eye  a carpet  of  flowers, 
varying  in  hue  from  day  to  day ; but  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  it  is  parched  up,  and  gradually 
changes  to  an  arid  and  yellow  waste,  except  along 
the  courses  of  the  rivers.  All  over  this  vast  flat, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  rise  “ grass-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habitations” 
(Layard,  p.  245).  Mr.  Layard  counted  from  one 
spot  nearly  a hundred  ( Nineveh  and  its  Remains, 
i.  p.  315);  from  another  above  200  of  these  lofty 
mounds  (Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  245).  Those  which 
have  been  examined  have  been  uniformly  found  to 
present  appearances  distinctly  connecting  them  with 
the  remains  of  Nineveh.  [Nineveh.]  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  belong  to 
the  time  of  Assyrian  greatness,  and  thus  they  will 
serve  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  do- 
minion. They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  from  Bavian  to  the  Diyaleh,  and  on 
the  right  they  thickly  stud  the  entire  country  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Sinjar  range,  extending 
eastward  beyond  the Khabour  (Layard,  chs.  xii.-xiv.R 
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northward  to  Mardin,  and  southward  to  the  vicinity 
of  Baghdad. 

2.  Provinces  of  Assyria. — Assyria  in  Scripture 

is  commonly  spoken  of  in  its  entirety,  and  unless 
the  Huzzab  (^-YH)  of  Nahum  (ii.  7)  is  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  Adiabene  of  the  geographers,  no  name 
of  a district  can  be  said  to  be  mentioned.  The 
classical  geographers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  As- 
syria into  a number  of  regions — Strabo  (xvi.  §1 
and  §4)  into  Aturia,  Arbelitis,  Artacene,  Apollo- 
niatis,  Chalonitis,  Dolomene,  Calachene , Adiabene, 
Mesopotamia,  &c. ; Ptolemy  (vi.  1)  into  Arrapa- 
chitis,  Adiabene,  the  Garamaean  country,  Apollo- 
niatis,  Arbelitis,  the  country  of  the  Sambatae, 
Calacine,  and  Sittacene.  These  regions  appear  to 
he  chiefly  named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis  from 
Arbela;  Calacene  (or  Calachine)  from  Calah  or 
Halah  (Gen.  x.  11  ; 2 K.  xvii.  6);  Apolloniatis 
from  Apollonia;  Sittacene  from  Sittace,  &c.  Adia- 
bene, however,  the  richest  region  of  all,  derived  its 
appellation  from  the  Zab  ( Diab ) rivers  on  which  it 
lay,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  informs  us  (xxiii.  20). 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  made  Mesopotamia  (which  he  un- 
derstood literally  as  the  whole  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris)  distinct  from  Assyria, 
just  as  the  sacred  writers  distinguish  DIN 

from  Strabo  (xvi.  §1)  extended  Assyria 

to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  across  it  into  Arabia 
and  Syria  ! 

3.  Chief  cities. — The  chief  cities  of  Assyria  in 
the  time  of  its  greatness  appear  to  have  been  the 
following : — Nineveh,  which  is  marked  by  the 
mounds  opposite  Mosul  ( Nebbi - Yunus  and  Koyun- 
jik );  Calah  or  Halah,  now  Nimrud ; Asshur,  now 
Kileh  Sherghat ; Sargina,  or  Dur-Sargina,  now 
Khorsabad;  Arbela,  still  Arbil ; Opis  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Diyaleh  with  the  Tigris ; and  Sittace,  a 
little  further  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place 
should  not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia. 

4.  Nations  bordering  on  Assyria. — Towards  the 
north,  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Armenia,  which  may  have  been 
at  times  under  Assyrian  dominion,  but  was  never 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  country.  (See  2 K. 
xix.  37.)  Towards  the  east  her  neighbours  were 
originally  a multitude  of  independent  tribes,  scat- 
tered along  the  Zagros  chain,  who  have  their  fitting 
representatives  in  the  modem  Kurds  and  Lurs — the 
real  sovereigns  of  that  mountain-range.  Beyond 
these  tribes  lay  Media,  which  ultimately  subjected 
the  mountaineers,  and  was  thereby  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  Assyria  in  this  quarter.  On 
the  south,  Elam  or  Susiana  was  the  border-state 
east  of  the  Tigris,  while  Babylonia  occupied  the 
same  position  between  the  rivers.  West  of  the 
Euphrates  was  Arabia,  and  higher  up  Syria,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hittites,  which  last  reached 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  to  Anti-Taurus 
and  Amanus. 

5.  History  of  Assyria — original  peopling. — On 
the  subject  of  the  original  peopling  and  early  con- 
dition of  Assyria  we  have  more  information  than  is 
generally  possessed  with  regard  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  nations.  Scripture  informs  us  that  Assyria 
was  peopled  from  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  11;,  and  both 
classical  tradition  and  the  monuments  of  the  coun- 
try agree  in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus 
(i.  7),  Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is  the 
son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  the  mythic  founder  of 
Babylon — a tradition  in  which  the  derivation  of 
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Assyria  from  Babylon,  and  the  greater  antiquity 
and  superior  position  of  the  latter  in  early  times 
are  shadowed  forth  sufficiently.  That  Ctesias  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making 
Semiramis  (according  to  him,  the  wife  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ninus),  found  Babylon,  is  only  one  out  of 
ten  thousand  proofs  of  the  untrustworthy  character 
of  his  history.  The  researches  recently  carried  on 
in  the  two  countries  clearly  show,  not  merely  by 
the  statements  which  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
ciphered on  the  historical  monuments,  but  by  the 
whole  character  of  the  remains  discovered,  that 
Babylonian  greatness  and  civilization  was  earlier 
than  Assyrian,  and  that  while  the  former  was  of 
native  growth,  the  latter  was  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  cuneiform  writing,  for 
instance,  which  is  rapidly  punched  with  a very 
simple  instrument  upon  moist  clay,  but  is  only 
with  much  labour  and  trouble  inscribed  by  the 
chisel  upon  rock,  must  have  been  invented  in  a 
country  where  men  “ had  brick  for  stone”  (Gen. 
xi.  3),  and  have  thence  passed  to  one  where  the 
material  was  unsuited  for  it.  It  may  be  observed 
also,  that  while  writing  occurs  in  a very  rude 
form  in  the  earlier  Babylonian  ruins  (Loftus’s 
Chaldaea,  p.  169),  and  gradually  improves  in  the 
later  ones,  it  is  in  Assyria  uniformly  of  an  advanced 
type,  having  apparently  been  introduced  there  after 
it  had  attained  to  perfection. 

6.  Date  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom. — 
With  respect  to  the  exact  date  at  which  Assyria 
became  a separate  and  independent  country,  there 
is  an  important  difference  between  classical  autho- 
rities. Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  widely  at 
variance  on  this  point,  the.  latter  placing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  empire  almost  a thousand  years 
before  the  former!  Scripture  does  but  little  to 
determine  the  controversy ; that  little,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  the  earlier  author.  Geographically — 
as  a country — Assyria  was  evidently  known  to 
Moses  (Gen.  ii.  14,  xxv.  18;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24); 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a 
kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Menahem  (ab.  B.C.  770). 
In  Abraham’s  time  (B.C.  1900  ?)  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  can  have  been  no  Assyrian  kingdom, 
or  its  monarch  would  have  been  found  among  those 
who  invaded  Palestine  with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 
xiv.  1).  In  the  time  of  the  early  Judges  (b.c. 
1400  ?)  Assyria,  if  it  existed,  can  have  been  of  no 
great  strength ; for  Chushan-Rishathaim,  the  first 
of  the  foreigners  who  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  iii.  8), 
is  master  of  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
(Aram-Naharaim  = “ Syria  between  the  two 
rivers”).  These  facts  militate  strongly  against 
the  views  of  Ctesias,  whose  numbers  produce  for 
the  founding  of  the  empire  the  date  of  B.c.  2182 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  p.  263).  The  more  modest  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  is  at  once  more  probable  in 
itself,  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  native  writer  Berosus.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  Assyrians  were  “ lords  of 
Asia  ” for  520  years,  when  their  empire  was  partially 
broken  up  by  a revolt  of  the  subjecGnations  (i.  95). 
After  a period  of  anarchy,  the  length  of  which  he 
does  not  estimate,  the  Median  kingdom  was  formed, 
179  years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus,  or  B.c.  708. 
He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have  assigned  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  a date  not  very 
greatly  anterior  to  B.c.  1228.  Berosus,  who  made 
the  empire  last  526  years  to  the  reign  of  Pul  (ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  4),  must  have  agreed  nearly 
with  this  view , at  least  he  would  certainly  have 
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placed  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  within  the  13th 
century.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
determined  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  If,  for 
convenience  sake,  a more  exact  date  be  desired,  the 
conjecture  of  Dr.  Brandis  has  some  claim  to  be 
adopted,  which  fixes  the  year  B.C.  1273  as  that 
from  which  the  526  years  of  Berosus  are  to  be 
reckoned  ( Rerum  Assyriarum  Tempora  Emendata , 
p.  17). 

7.  Early  kings,  from  the  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom to  Pul. — The  long  list  of  Assyrian  kings,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  forms,  only 
slightly  varied  (Clint.  F.  H.  i.  p.  267),  and  which 
is  almost  certainly  derived  from1  Ctesias,  must,  of 
necessity  be  discarded  together  with  his  date  for 
the  kingdom.  It  covers  a space  of  above  1200 
years,  and  bears  marks  besides  of  audacious  fraud, 
being  composed  of  names  snatched  from  all  quarters, 
Arian,  Semitic,  and  Greek — names  of  gods,  names 
of  towns,  names  of  rivers — and  in  its  estimate  of 
time  presenting  the  impossible  average  of  34  or  35 
years  to  a reign,  and  the  very  improbable  pheno- 
menon of  reigns  in  half  the  instances  amounting 
exactly  to  a decimal  number.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  authentic  list  to  substitute  for  the  forgery 
of  Ctesias.  Berosus  spoke  of  45  kings  as  reigning 
during  his  period  of  526  years,  and  mentioned  all 
their  names  (Euseb.  1.  s.  c.)  ; but  they  have  un- 
luckily not  been  preserved  to  us.  The  work  of 
Herodotus  on  Assyrian  history  (Herod,  i.  106  and 
184)  has  likewise  entirely  perished;  and  neither 
Greek  nor  Oriental  sources  are  available  to  supply 
the  loss,  which  has  hitherto  proved  irreparable. 
Recently  the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  have  done 
something  towards  filling  up  this  sad  gap  in  our 
knowledge;  but  the  reading  of  names  is  still  so 
doubtful  that  it  seems  best,  in  the  present  condition 
of  cuneiform  inquiry,  to  treat  the  early  period  of 
Assyrian  history  in  a very  general  way,  only  men- 
tioning kings  by  name  when,  through  the  satis- 
factory identification  of  a cuneiform  royal  designa- 
tion with  some  name  known  to  us  from  sacred  or 
profane  sources,  firm  ground  has  been  reached,  and 
serious  error  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  Mesopotamian  researches  have  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  original  seat  of  government  was 
not  at  Nineveh.  The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have 
been  found  at  Kileh-Sherghat , on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital ; and 
this  place  the  monuments  show  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  earliest  kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Babylonian  governors  who  previously  exercised  au- 
thority over  the  country.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  identical  with  that 
of  the  country,  viz.  Asshur.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
and  has  yielded  but  a very  small  number  of  sculp- 
tures. The  kings  proved  to  have  reigned  there  are 
fourteen  in  number,  divisible  into  three  groups ; and 
their  reigns  are  thought  to  have  covered  a space  of 
nearly  350  years,  from  B.C.  1273  to  B.C.  930.  The 
most  remarkable  monarch  of  the  series  was  called 
Tigiath-Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  been  king 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  He  over- 
ran the  whole  country  between  Assyria  Proper  and 
the  Euphrates ; swept  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
from  south  to  north,  from  the  borders  of  Babylon 
to  Mount  Taurus ; crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  con- 
tended in  northern  Syria  with  the  Hittites;  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  Cappadocia ; and  claims  to  have 
subdued  forty-two  countries  “ from  the  channel  of 
the  Lower  Zab  (Zab  Asfal ) to  the  Upper  Sea  of  the 
vox..  J.  ! 
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Setting  Sun.”  All  this  he  accomplished  in  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign.  At  a later  date  he  appears 
to  have  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  oi 
Babylon,  who  had  invaded  his  territory  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  to  Babylon  various  idols  fr  om 
the  Assyrian  temples. 

The  other  monarchs  of  the  Kileh-Sherghat  series, 
both  before  and  after  Tigiath-Pileser,  are  compara- 
tively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the  series  are 
only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  the  two  great 
monarchs,  Sardanapalus  the  first,  and  his  son  Shal- 
maneser or  Shalmanubar,  who  were  among  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes.  Sardanapalus 
the  first,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  warlike 
Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (Suidas,  s.  v. ; comp. 
Hellan.  Fr.  158),  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Kileh-Sherghat  to  Nimrud  (probably 
the  Scriptural  Calah),  where  lie  built  the  first 
of  those  magnificent  palaces  which  have  recently 
been  exhumed  by  our  countrymen.  A great  j ortion 
of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  now  in  the  British 
Museum  are  derived  from  this  edifice.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  building  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Layard 
(Kin.  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  ch.  11).  By  an 
inscription  repeated  more  than  a hundred  times 
upon  its  sculptures  we  leam  that  Sardanapalus 
earned  his  arms  far  and  wide  through  Western 
Asia,  waning  on  the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia 
and  Chaldaea,  on  the  other  in  Syria  and  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  His  son,  Shalmaneser 
or  Shalmanubar,  the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black 
Obelisk,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  commemo- 
rate his  victories,  was  a still  greater  conqueror. 
He  appears  to  have  overrun  Cappadocia,  Armenia, 
Azerbijan,  great  portions  of  Media  Magna,  the 
Kurdish  mountains,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia ; everywhere  making  the  kings  of 
the  countries  tributary  to  him.  If  we  may  trust 
the  reading  of  certain  names,  on  which  cuneiform 
scholars  appear  to  be  entirely  agreed,  he  came  in 
contact  with  various  Scriptural  personages,  being 
opposed  in  his  Syrian  wars  by  Benhadad  and  Hazael , 
kings  of  Damascus,  and  taking  tribute  from  Jehu/ 
king  of  Israel.  His  son  and  grandson  followed  it 
his  steps,  but  scarcely  equalled  his  glory.  The 
latter  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Biblical 
Pul,  Phul,  or  Phaloch  [Pul],  who  is  the  first  ol 
the  Assyrian  kings  of  whom  we  have  mention  in 
Scripture. 

8.  The  kings  from  Pul  to  Esarhaddon. — The 
succession  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Pul  almost  to 
the  close  of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  certain, 
not  merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
Jewish  records.  In  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  we  find 
the  names  of  Pul,  Tigiath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  following  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  19  and  29,  xvii.  3, 
xviii.  13,  xix.  37)  ; and  in  Isaiah  we  have  the  name 
of  “ Sargon,  king  of  Assyria”  (xx.  1),  who  is  a 
contemporary  of  the  prophet,  and  who  must  evi- 
dently therefore  belong  to  the  same  series.  The 
inscriptions,  by  showing  us  that  Sargon  was  the 
father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and 
give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  the 
8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tigiath-Pileser  II.,  Shal- 
maneser II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 
It  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  actions  of  these  kings,  which 
will  be  more  properly  related  in  the  articles  spe- 
cially devoted  to  them.  [Pul,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  &c.]  A few  remarks,  however,  will  be 
! K 
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made  on  the  general  condition  ol  the  emr*ir  at  this5 
period. 

9.  Establishment  of  the  Lower  Dynasty. — It 
seems  to  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  accession 
of  Pul,  a great  change  of  some  kird  or  other 
occurred  in  Assyria.  Berosus  is  said  to  have  brought 
his  grand  dynasty  of  45  kings  in  526  years  to  a close 
at  the  reign  of  Pul  (Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  s.  c.), 
and  to  ha\e  made  him  the  first  king  of  a new  series. 
By  the  synchronism  of  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19),  the 
date  of  Pul  may  be  determined  to  about  B.C.  770. 
It  was  only  23  years  later,  as  we  find  by  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  that  the  Babylonians  considered  their 
independence  to  have  commenced  (b.C.  747).  Hero- 
dotus probably  intended  to  assign  nearly  to  this 
same  era  the  great  commotion  which  (according  to 
him)  broke  up  the  Assyrian  empire  into  a number 
of  fragments,  out  of  which  were  formed  the  Median 
and  other  kingdoms.  These  traditions  may  none  of 
them  be  altogether  trustworthy ; but  their  coinci- 
dence is  at  least  remarkable,  and  seems  to  show 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.c. 
there  must  have  been  a break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian 
kings  — a revolution,  foreign  or  domestic  — and  a 
consequent  weakening  or  dissolution  of  the  bonds 
which  united  the  conquered  nations  with  their 
conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  Polyhistor  (Agathias, 
ii.  25),  that  the  original  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings 
ended  with  a certain  Belochus  or  Beletis,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaras 
or  Balatorus) , in  whose  family  the  crown  continued 
until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  circumstances  narrated,  combined  with 
a certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  names — for 
Belochus  is  close  upon  Phaloch,  and  Beletaras  may 
represent  the  second  element  in  Tiglath-P«7eser  (who 
in  the  inscriptions  is  called  “ Tiglath -Palatsira  ”) — 
induce  a suspicion  that  probably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch 
of  Scripture  was  really  the  last  king  of  the  old 
monarchy,  and  that  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  his  successor, 
was  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called  the  “ Lower 
Empire.”  It  may  be  suspected  that  Berosus  really 
gave  this  account,  and  that  Polyhistor,  who  repeated 
it,  has  been  misreported  by  Eusebius.  The  syn- 
chronism between  the  revolution  in  Assyria  and  the 
era  of  Babylonian  independence  is  thus  brought 
almost  to  exactness,  for  Tiglath-Pileser  is  known  to 
have  been  upon  the  throne  about  B.c.  740  (Clinton, 
F.  H..  i.  p.  278),  and  may  well  have  ascended  it 
in  B.c.  747. 

10.  Supposed  loss  of  the  empire  at  this  period. — 
Many  writers  of  repute — among  them  Clinton  and 
Niebuhr — have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  whole  empire  at  this  period.  It  is  evident, 
however,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  the  monu- 
ments, that  the  shock  sustained  through  the  do- 
mestic revolution  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Niebuhr  himself  observes  ( Vortraje  iiber  alte  Ge- 
schichte , i.  p.  38)  that  after  the  revolution  Assyria 
soon  “ recovered  herself,  and  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  energy.”  It  is  plain,  from  Scripture, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  was 
as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  These  kings  all 
warred  successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ; some  attacked  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  4)  ; one  appears 
as  master  of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ; while  another 
has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymais 
(2  K.  xvii.  24;  Ezr.  iv.  9).  So  far  from  our 
observing  symptoms  of  weakness  and  curtailed 
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dominion,  it  is  clear  that  at  no  time  were  the 
Assyrian  arms  pushed  fui'ther,  or  their  efforts  more 
sustained  and  vigorous.  The  Assyrian  annals  for 
the  period  are  in  the  most  complete  accordance  with 
these  representations.  They  exhibit  to  us  the 
above-mentioned  monarchs  as  extending  their  do- 
minions further  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
The  empire  is  continually  rising  under  them,  and 
reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon. The  statements  of  the  inscriptions  on 
these  subjects  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  indica- 
tions of  greatness  to  be  traced  in  the  architectural 
monuments.  No  palace  of  the  old  monarchy 
equalled,  either  in  size  or  splendour,  that  of  Sen- 
nacherib at  Nineveh.  No  series  of  kings  belonging 
to  it  left  buildings  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
those  which  were  erected  by  Sargon,  his  son,  and 
his  grandson.  The  magnificent  remains  at  Eo- 
yunjik  and  Khorsabad  belong  entirely  to  these  later 
kings,  while  those  at  Nimrud  are  about  equally 
divided  between  them  and  their  predecessors.  It 
is  further  noticeable  that  the  writers  who  may  be 
presumed  to  have  drawn  from  Berosus,  as  Poly- 
histor and  Abydenus,  particularly  expatiated  upon 
the  glories  of  these  later  kings.  Polyhistor  said 
(ap.  Euseb.  i.  5)  that  Sennacherib  conquered  Baby- 
lon, defeated  a Greek  army  in  Cilicia,  and  built 
there  Tarsus,  the  capital.  Abydenus  related  the 
same  facts,  except  that  he  substituted  for  the  Greek 
army  of  Polyhistor  a Greek  fleet ; and  added,  that 
Esarhaddon  (his  Axerdis)  conquered  lower  Syria 
and  Egypt  {ibid.  i.  9).  Similarly  Menander,  the 
Tyrian  historian,  assigned  to  Shalmaneser  an  expe- 
dition to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14), 
and  Herodotus  himself  admitted  that  Sennacherib 
invaded  Egypt  (ii.  141).  On  every  ground  it  seems 
necessary  to  conclude  that  the  second  Assyrian 
kingdom  was  really  greater  and  more  glorious  than 
the  first;  that  under  it  the  limits  of  the  empire 
reached  their  fullest  extent,  and  the  internal  pros- 
perity was  at  the  highest. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however, 
without  a basis  of  truth.  It  is  certain  that  Baby- 
lon, about  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser’s  accession, 
ventured  upon  a revolt,  which  she  seems  after- 
wards to  have  reckoned  the  commencement  of  her 
independence  [Babylon].  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  may  have  led  Herodotus  into  his  error,  for  he 
would  naturally  suppose  that  when  Babylon  be- 
came free  there  was  a general  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  is  far  from 
the  truth  ; and  it  may  further  be  observed  that, 
even  as  regards  Babylon,  the  Assyrian  loss  was 
not  permanent.  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
haddon, all  exercised  full  authority  over  that  coun- 
try, which  appears  to  have  been  still  an  Assyrian 
fief  at  the  close  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  Successors  of  Esarhaddon. — By  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  Assy- 
rian arms  had  been  so  complete  that  scarcely  an 
enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
The  kingdoms  of  Hamath,  of  Damascus,  and  of 
Samaria,  had  been  successively  absorbed ; Phoenicia 
had  been  conquered ; Judaea  had  been  made  a feud- 
atory ; Philistia.  and  Idumaea  had  been  subjected, 
Egypt  chastised,  Babylon  recovered,  cities  planted 
in  Media.  Unless  in  Armenia  and  Susiana  there 
was  no  foe  left  to  chastise,  and  the  consequence 
appears  to  have  been  that  a time  of  profound  peace 
succeeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  Sargon 
and  his  immediate  successors,  in  Scripture  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Assyria  after 
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the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  profane  history  is 
equally  silent  until  the  attacks  begin  which  brought 
about  her  downfal.  The  monuments  show  that 
the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  Sardana- 
palus  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  9),  made  scarcely 
any  military  expeditions,  but  occupied  almost  his 
whole  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  Instead  of  adorning  his  residence — as  j 
his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  do — with 
a record  and  representation  of  his  conquests,  Sarda- 
napalus  II.  covered  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Nine- 
veh with  sculptures  exhibiting  his  skill  and  prowess 
as  a hunter.  No  doubt  the  military  spirit  rapidly 
decayed  under  such  a ruler,  and  the  advent  of  fresh 
enemies,  synchronising  with  this  decline,  produced 
the  ruin  of  a power  which  had  for  six  centuries 
been  dominant  in  Western  Asia. 

12.  Fall  of  Assyria. — The  fall  of  Assyria, long  pre- 
viously prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-19),  was  effected 
(humanly  speaking)  by  the  growing  strength  and 
boldness  of  the  Medes.  If  we  may  trust  Herodotus, 
the  first  Median  attack  on  Nineveh  took  place  about 
the  year  B.C.  633.  By  what  circumstances  this 
people,  who  had  so  long  been  engaged  in  contests 
with  the  Assyrians,  and  had  hitherto  shown  them- 
selves so  utterly  unable  to  resist  them,  became 
suddenly  strong  enough  to  assume  an  aggressive 
attitude,  and  to  force  the  Ninevites  to  submit  to  a 
siege,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Whether  mere 
natural  increase,  or  whether  fresh  immigrations 
from  the  east,  had  raised  the  Median  nation  at  this 
time  so  far  above  its  former  condition,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  We  can  only  say  that,  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  they  began 
to  press  upon  the  Assyrians,  and  that,  gradually 
increasing  in  strength,  they  proceeded,  about  the 
year  B.C.  633,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  For  some  time  their  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful ; but  after  a while,  having  won  over  the 
Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  became  superior  to 
the  Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  about  B.C.  625,  or 
a little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Me- 
dia]. Saracus,  the  last  king — probably  the  grand- 
son of  Esarhaddon — made  a stout  and  prolonged 
defence,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance  vain,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his  palace, 
and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  building, 
perished  in  the  flames.  This  account  is  given  in 
brief  by  Abydenus,  who  probably  follows  Berosus ; 
and  its  outline  so  far  agrees  with  Ctesias  (ap. 
Diod.  ii.  27)  as  to  give  an  important  value  to  that 
writer’s  details  of  the  siege.  [Nineveh.]  In 
the  general  fact  that  Assyria  was  overcome,  and 
Nineveh  captured  and  destroyed,  by  a combined 
i ttack  of  Medes  and  Babylonians,  Josephus  (Ant. 
Jud.  x.  5)  and  the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  are 
agreed.  Polyhistor  also  implies  it  (ap.  Euseb.  i. 
5) ; and  these  authorities  must  be  regarded  as  out- 
weighing the  silence  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions 
only  the  Medes  in  connexion  with  the  capture  (i. 
106),  and  says  nothing  of  the  Babylonians. 

13.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy. — The  prophecies  of 
Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13-5)  against  Assyria 
were  probably  delivered  shortly  before  the  catas- 
trophe. The  date  of  Nahum  is  very  doubtful 
lNaiium],  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote 
about  B.c.  645,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh.  Zephaniah  is  even  later,  since  he  pro- 
phesied under  Josiah,  who  reigned  from  B.c.  639 
to  608.  If  B.c.  625  be  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  we  may  place  Zephaniah’s  prophecy 
about  B.c.  630.  Ezekiel,  writing  about  B.c.  584, 
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bears  witness  historically  to  the  complete  destruc- 
tion which  had  come  upon  the  Assyrians,  using  the 
example  as  a warning  to  Pharaoh-Hophra  and  the 
Egyptians  (ch.  xxxi.). 

It  was  declared  by  Nahum  emphatically,  at  the 
close  of  his  prophecy,  that  there  should  be  “ no 
healing  of  Assyria’s  bruise”  (iii.  19).  In  accord- 
| ance  with  this  announcement  we  find  that  Assyria 
never  rose  again  to  any  importance,  nor  even  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a distinct  nationality.  Once 
only  was  revolt  attempted,  and  then  in  conjunction 
with  Armenia  and  Media,  the  latter  heading  the 
rebellion.  This  attempt  took  place  about  a century 
after  the  Median  conquest,  during*  the  troubles 
which  followed  upon  the  accession  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspis.  It  failed  signally,  and  appears  never  to 
have  been  repeated,  the  Assyrians  remaining 
thenceforth  submissive  subjects  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. They  were  reckoned  in  the  same  satrapy 
with  Babylon  (Herod,  iii.  92 ; comp.  i.  192),  and 
paid  an  annual  tribute  of  a thousand  talents  of 
silver.  In  the  Persian  armies,  which  were  drawn 
in  great  part  from  the  subject-ndtions,  they  appear 
never  to  have  been  held  of  much  account,  though 
they  fought,  in  common  with  the  other  levies,  at 
Thermopylae,  at  Cunaxa,  at  Issus,  and  at  Arbela. 

14.  General  character  of  the  empire. — In  con- 
sidering the  general  character  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  noticed,  that  like 
all  the  early  monarchies  which  attained  to  any 
great  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a number  of  sepa- 
rate kingdoms.  In  the  East,  conquest  has  scarcely 
ever  been  followed  by  amalgamation,  and  in  the 
primitive  empires  there  was  not  even  any  attempt 
at  that  governmental  centralisation  which  we  find 
at  a later  period  in  the  satrapial  system  of  Persia. 
As  Solomon  “ reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  from 
the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  border  of  Egypt,”  so  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  bore  sway  over  a number  of  petty  kings 
— the  native  rulers  of  the  several  countries — through 
the  entire  extent  of  their  dominions.  These  native 
princes — the  sole  governors  of  their  own  kingdoms 
— were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch,  of  whom 
they  held  their  crown  by  the  double  tenure  of 
homage  and  tribute.  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
Hoshea  (ibid.  xvii.  4),  Ahaz  (ibid.  xvi.  8),  Heze- 
kiah  (ibid,  xviii.  14),  and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
11-3),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  were 
many  native  kings  of  Babylon,  both  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  Nabonassar ; and  this  system  (if  we  may 
trust  the  inscriptions)  was  universal  throughout 
the  empire.  It  naturally  involved  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  troubles.  Princes  circumstanced  as 
were  the  Assyrian  feudatories  would  be  always 
looking  for  an  occasion  when  they  might  Revolt  and 
re-establish  their  independence.  The  offer  of  a 
foreign  alliance  would  be  a bait  which  they  could 
scarcely  resist,  and  hence  the  continual  warnings 
given  to  the  Jews  to  beware  of  trusting  in  Egypt. 
Apart  from  this,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  imperial 
misfortune  or  difficulty,  such  for  instance  as  a 
disastrous  expedition,  a formidable  attack,  or  a 
sudden  death,  natural  or  violent,  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  there  would  be  a strong  temptation  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  which  would  lead,  almost  of 
necessity,  to  a rebellion.  The  history  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  tendency  in  question,  which  required  to  be  met 
by  checks  and  remedies  of  the  severest  character. 
The  deposition  of  the  rebel  prince,  the  wasting  oi 
his  country,  the  plunder  of  his  capital,  a considerable 
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increase  in  the  amount  of  the  tribute  thenceforth 
required,  were  the  usual  consequences  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful revolt ; to  which  were  added,  upon  occasion, 
still  more  stringent  measures,  as  the  wholesale  exe- 
cution of  those  chiefly  concerned  in  the  attempt,  or  j 
the  transplantation  of  the  rebel  nation  to  a distant 
locality.  The  captivity  of  Israel  is  only  an  instance 
of  a practice  long  previously  known  to  the  Assy- 
rians, and  by  them  handed  on  to  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  governments. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  Assyria  required  a 
religious  conformity  from  the  subject  people.  Her 
religion  was  a gross  and  complex  polytheism,  compris- 
ing the  worship  of  thirteen  principal  and  numerous 
minor  divinities,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  whom 
stood  the  chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to  be  the 
deified  patriarch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x.  22).  The 
inscriptions  appear  to  state  that  in  all  countries 
over  which  the  Assyrians  established  their  supre- 
macy, they  set  up  “ the  laws  of  Asshur,”  and 
“ altars  to  the  Great  Gods.”  It  was  probably  in 
connexion  with  this  Assyrian  requirement  that 
Ahaz,  on  his  return  from  Damascus,  where  he  had 
made  his  submission  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  incurred 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi.  10-6).  The  history 
of  Hezekiah  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that 
the  rule,  if  resisted,  was  not  rigidly  enforced ; for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  consented 
to  re-establish  the  idolatry  which  he  had  removed, 
yet  he  certainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib, 
and  resumed  his  position  of  tributary  (2  K.  xviii. 
14).  In  any  case  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
worship  which  the  conquerors  introduced  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
race,  but  was  only  required  to  be  superadded  as  a 
mark  and  badge  of  subjection. 

15.  Its  extent. — With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  empire  very  exaggerated  views  have  been  en- 
tertained by  many  writers.  Ctesias  took  Semira- 
mis  to  India,  and  made  the  empire  of  Assyria  at 
least  co-extensive  with  that  of  Persia  in  his  own 
day.  This  false  notion  has  long  been  exploded,  but 
even  Niebuhr  appears  to  have  believed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  expedition  of  Memnon — whom  he  considered 
an  Assyrian — to  Troy,  and  in  the  derivation  of  the 
Lydian  Heracleids  from  the  first  dynasty  of  Nine- 
vite  monarchs  (Alt.  Geschicht.  i.  pp.  28-9).  The 
information  derived  from  the  native  monuments 
tends  to  contract  the  empire  within  more  reasonable 
bounds,  and  to  give  it  only  the  expansion  which  is 
indicated  for  it  in  Scripture.  On  the  west,  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  river  Halys  appear  to  have 
been  the  boundaries;  on  the  north,  a fluctuating 
line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nor  extending  be- 
yond the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia ; on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert ; on  the 
south,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  included  within  these  limits  are  the 
following: — Susiana,  Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Idumaea.  Cyprus  was  also  for  a 
while  a dependency  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  they 
may  perhaps  have  held  at  one  time  certain  portions 
of  Lower  Egypt.  Lydia,  however,  Phrygia,  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Pontus,  Iberia,  on  the  west  and  north, 
Bactria,  Sacia,  Parthia,  India — even  Carmania  and 
Persia  Proper — upon  the  east,  were  altogether  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  appear  at 
no  time  even  to  have  been  over-run  by  the  Assy- 
rian armies. 


1 16.  Civilisation  of  the  Assyrians. — The  civilisa* 

j tion  of  the  Assyrians,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
was  derived  originally  from  the  Babylonians.  They 
were  a Semitic  race,  originally  resident  in  Babylonia 
(which  at  that  time  was  Cushite),  and  thus  ac- 
quainted with  the  Babylonian  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, who  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
established  in  the  tract  immediately  below  the 
Armenian  mountains  a separate  and  distinct  nation- 
ality. Their  modes  of  writing  and  building,  the 
form  and  size  of  their  bricks,  their  architectural  or- 
namentation, their  religion  and  worship,  in  a great 
measure,  were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which  they 
always  regarded  as  a sacred  land — the  original  seat 
of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all  their  gods, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Asshur.  Still,  as  their 
civilisation  developed,  it  became  in  many  respects 
peculiar.  Their  art  is  of  home  growth.  The 
alabaster  quarries  in  their  neighbourhood  supplied 
them  with  a material  unknown  to  their  southern 
neighbours,  on  which  they  could  represent,  fai 
better  than  upon  enamelled  bricks,  the  scenes  which 
interested  them.  Their  artists,  faithful  and  la- 
borious, acquired  a considerable  power  of  rendering 
the  human  and  animal  forms,  and  made  vivid  and 
striking  representations  of  the  principal  occupations 
of  human  life.  If  they  do  not  greatly  affect  the 
ideal,  and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any 
Arery  exalted  rank,  yet  even  here  their  emblematic 
figures  of  the  gods  have  a dignity  and  grandeur 
which  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  implies  the 
possession  of  some  elevated  feelings.  But  their 
chief  glory  is  in  the  representation  of  the  actual. 
Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  and  even 
sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful  incidents  of  human 
life,  have  a fidelity,  a spirit,  a boldness,  and  an 
appearance  of  life,  which  place  them  high  among 
realistic  schools.  Their  art,  it  should  be  also  noted, 
is  progressive.  Unlike  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
continues  comparatively  stationary  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  advances,  becoming 
continually  more  natural  and  less  uncouth,  more  life- 
like and  less  stiff,  more  varied  and  less  conventional. 
The  latest  sculptures,  which  are  those  in  the  hunting- 
palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are  decidedly  the 
best.  Here  the  animal-forms  approach  perfection, 
and  in  the  striking  attitudes,  the  new  groupings, 
and  the  more  careful  ‘and  exact  drawing  of  the 
whole,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a taste  and  a power 
which  might  have  expanded  under  favourable 
circumstances  into  the  finished  excellence  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  advanced  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in  vari- 
ous other  respects  is  abundantly  evidenced  alike  by 
the  representations  on  the  sculptures  and  by  the 
remains  discovered  among  their  buildings.  They  are 
found  to  have  understood  and  applied  the  arch ; to 
have  made  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains ; to  have 
used  the  lever  and  the  roller ; to  have  engraved  gems ; 
to  have  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying,  enamelling, 
I and  overlaying  with  metals ; to  have  manufactured 
glass,  and  been  acquainted  with  the  lens ; to  hare 
possessed  vases,  jars,  bronze  and  ivory  ornaments, 
dishes,  bells,  earrings,  mostly  of  good  workmanship 
and  elegant  forms — in  a word,  to  have  attained  to 
a very  high  pitch  of  material  comfort  and  pros- 
perity. They  were  still,  however,  in  the  most  im- 
portant points  barbarians.  Their  government  was 
rude  and  inartificial ; their  religion  coarse  and 
sensual ; their  conduct  of  war  cruel ; even  their 
j art  materialistic  and  so  debasing ; they  had  served 
, their  purpose  when  they  had  prepared  the  Easi  fox 
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centralised  government,  and  been  God’s  scourge  to 
punish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-6)  ; they  were, 
therefore,  swept  away  to  allow  the  rise  of  that 
Arian  race  which,  with  less  appreciation  of  art, 
was  to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a more  spiritual 
form  of  religion,  a better  treatment  of  captives, 
and  a superior  governmental  organisation. 

(See  for  the  geography  Capt.  Jones’  paper  in  the 
xivth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal  (part 
2) ; Col.  Chesney’s  Euphrates  Expedition ; Mr. 
Layard’s  works;  Rich’s  Kurdistan,  &c.  For  the 
historical  views,  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i. ; 
Brandis’s  Rerum  Assyriarum  Tempora  Emendata ; 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson’s  Contributions  to  the  Asiat.  Soc. 
Journ.  and  the  Athenaeum ; Bosanquet’s  Sacred 
and  Profane  Chronology;  M.  Oppert’s  Rapport 
a son  Excellence  M.  le  Ministre  de  l’ Instruction ; 
Dr.  Hincks’s  Contributions  to  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine;  Mr.  Vance  Smith’s  Exposition  of  the 
Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  and  Assyria ; and 
comp.  B.  G.  Niebuhr’s  Vortrage  fiber  alter  Ge- 
schichte,  vol.  i. ; Clinton’s  Fasti Hell.,\ ol.  i.;  and  M. 
Niebuhr’s  Geschichte  Assur’s  und  Babel’s.')  [G.  R.] 

AS'TAROTH  (mfl^l ; ’AarapdO ; Asta- 
roth ),  Deut.  i.  4.  [Ashtaroth.] 

ASTAR'TE.  [Asiitoreth.] 

AS’TATH  (’A<ttc£0;  Ezead ),  1 Esd.  viii.  38. 
[Azgad.] 

ASTRONOMY.  [Star.] 

ASTY'AGES  (’A arvayys;  Herod.  ’Affrvtyas, 
Ctes.  ’Acrnabas),  the  last  king  of  the  Medcs,  B.c. 
595-560,  or  B.c.  592-558,  who  was  conquered 
by  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1).  The  name  is 
identified  by  Rawlinson  and  Niebuhr  ( Gesch . 
Assur’s,  p.  32)  with  Deioces  = Ashdah&k  (Aru.), 
Ajis  DahJka  ( Pers.) , “ the  biting  snake,”  the 
emblem  of  the  Median  power.  [Darius  the 
Mede  ; Cyrus.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

ASUP'PIM,  and  “HOUSE  OF”  (JV3 
D'QDNtn ; oIkos  ’AaaQevv,  ’E(T6 (pip  ; Domus  ser - 

vorum  .Concilium),  1 Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17.  This 
word  is  probably  not  to  be  taken  as  a proper 
name:  in  Neh.  xii.  25,  it  is  rendered  in  A.  Y. 
“ thresholds.” 

ASYN'CRITUS  (^AavyupiTos ; Asyncritus ), 
a Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  14). 

A'TAD,  the  threshing-floor  of  fli  = 

“ the  floor  (or  trodden  space)  of  the  thorn Sam. 
Vers,  mtsy  ; Saad.  5 aAa>s 

A-rdS , area  Atad ),  a spot  “ beyond  Jordan,” 
at  which  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  Hebron,  made  their  seven  days’ 
“great  and  very  sore  mourning”  over  the  body 
of  Jacob ; in  consequence  of  which  we  are  told 
it  acquired  from  the  Canaanites  the  new  name 
of  Abel-Mitzraim  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to 
Jerome  ( Onom . s.  v.  Areaatad)  it  was  in  his  day 
called  Bethgla  or  Bethacla  (Beth-Hogla),  a name 
which  he  connects  with  the  gyratory  dances  or 
races  of  the  funeral  ceremony : “ locus  gyri ; eo  quod 
ibi  more  plangentium  circumierint.”  Beth-Hoglah 
is  known  to  have  lain  between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho, 
therefore  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan  [Betii-Hog- 
LAh]  ; and  with  this  agrees  the  fact  of  the  mention 
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of  the  Canaanites,  “the  inhabitants  of  the  land,' 
who  were  confined  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  (see 
amongst  others  verse  13  of  this  chapter),  and  one 
or  whose  special  haunts  was  the  sunken  district  “ by 
the  ‘ side  ’ of  Jordan  ” (Num.  xiii.  29).  [Canaan.] 
The  word  “ beyond,”  although  usually  signi- 

fying the  east  of  Jordan,  is  yet  used  for  either  east 
or  west  according  to  the  position  of  the  speaker. 
[Eber.]  That  Jerome  should  have  defined  the 
situation  as  “ trans  Jordanem,”  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  it  as  between  the  river  and  Jericho, 
may  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  words  being  a 
mere  quotation  from  the  text,  or  by  some  subse- 
quent corruption  of  copyists.  The  passage  does 
not  survive  in  Eusebius.  [G.] 

AT'ARAH  (IVUDJl ; ’ Ardpa ; Atom),  a wife  of 
Jerahmeel,  and  mother  of  Onam  (1  Chr.  ii.  26). 

ATAR'GATIS  (’ArapydrLS,  Strab.xvi.p.  785, 

’ Arapyarlov  8e  ’A Qdpav ol  ‘'EAAyt'es 

eKaXovu),  or  according  to  another  form  of  the  word 
Derceto  (A epK€Tcl>,  Strab.  1.  c. ; Luc.  de  Syria 
dea,  p.  884  ed.  Bened. ; Plin.  H.  N.  v.  1 9 prodi- 
giosa  Atargatis  Graecis  Derceto ; Ov.  Met.  iv.  45 
Dercetis),  a Syrian  goddess,  represented  generally 
with  the  body  of  a woman  and  the  tail  of  a fish 
(Luc.  1.  c. ; Ovid,  l.  c.  comp.  Dagon).  Her  most 
famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (Mabug)  and 
Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with  Aphrodite 
Urania  (i.  105,  compared  with  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4). 
Lucian  compared  her  with  Here,  though  he  allowed 
that  she  combined  traits  of  other  deities  (Aphrodite, 
Rhea,  Selene,  &c. ; see  Ashtoreth).  Plutarch 
(Crass.  17)  says  that  some  regarded  her  as  “ Aphro- 
dite, others  as  Here,  others  as  the  cause  and  natural 
power  which  provides  the  principles  and  seeds  for 
all  things  from  moisture  ” (tt]v  apxds  kcu  <nrep- 
para  irdtriv  e|  vypwv  tt apatrxo^°'av  ourlav  Kal 
(phaiv).  This  last  view  is  probably  an  accurate 
description  of  the  attributes  of  the  goddess,  and 
explains  her  fish-like  form  and  popular  identifica- 
tion with  Aphrodite.  Lucian  also  mentions  a 
ceremony  in  her  worship  at  Hierapolis  which 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  same  belief,  and 
with  the  origin  of  her  name.  Twice  a year  water 
was  brought  from  distant  places  and  poured  into 
a chasm  in  the  temple;  because,  he  adds,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  were 
drained  away  through  that  opening  (de  Syria  dea, 
p.  883).  Compare  Burm.  ad  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  45, 
where  most  of  the  references  are  given  at  length ; 
Movers,  Phoeniz.  i.  584  ff. 

There  was  a temple  of  Atargatis  (’ Arapyardiou, 
Alex.  ’Arspy. — 2 Macc.  xii.  26)  at  Kamion  (Kar- 
| naim,  1 Macc.  v.  43;  i.  e.  Ashtaroth-Karnaim) 

\ which  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc. 
v.  44). 

The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  Michaelis  (Lex. 
Syr.  pp.  975  f.)  from  Syr.  Targeto,  an  opening 
(tarag,  he  opened).  Comp.  Movers,  Phoeniz.  i.  594 
f.  Others  have  deduced  it,  with  little  proba- 
bility, from  “111  greatness  of  fortune  (?),  oi 

? great  fish.  Gesenius  ( Thes . s.  v.  pH*5!) 
suggests  Syr.  dargeto  — dagto,  a fish.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Atargatis  was  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  ( Derketadae , ff.  Der- 
keto:  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assurs,  pp.  131,  138),  and 
that  the  name  appears  in  Tiglath-  or  Tilgath-Puesev 
(id.  p.  37). 

An  interesting  coin  representing  Atargatis  Is 
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engraved  and  described  in  the  Philosophical  Trans 
actions,  vol.  lxi.  pp.  346  ff. 

AT'AROTH  (nhDV,  and  once  1TW  = 
crowns ; H\  *A rapuQ ; Ataroth),  the  name  of 
several  places  in  Palestine  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  of 
Tordan. 

1.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  “ land  of  Jazer  and 
land  of  Gilead  ” (Num.  xxxii.  3),  taken  and  “ built  ” 
by  riie  tribe  of  Gad  (xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention 
with  places  which  have  been  identified  on  the  N.E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  Jebel  Attarus 

) > a connexion  has  been  assumed  between 

Ataroth  and  that  mountain.  But  Jebel  Attarus 
lies  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Heshbon  (. Hesban ), 
which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  which  is 
named  apparently  as  the  southernmost  limit  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  26),  so  that  some  other  identification  is 
necessary.  Atroth-Shophan  was  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ataroth  ; the  Shophan  serving  as 
a distinction ; but  for  this  see  Atroth. 

2.  A place  on  the  (South  ?)  boundary  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvi.  2,  7).  The  whole  speci- 
fication of  this  boundary  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not 
the  same  place  as, 

3.  Ataroth-adar,  or  -addar  ("HX"'^)  on 

the  west  border  of  Benjamin,  “ near  the  ‘ moun- 
tain ’ that  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth- 
horon  ” (Josh,  xviii.  13).  In  xvi.  5 it  is  accurately 
rendered  Ataroth-addar. 

In  the  Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an 
Atharoth  in  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4 miles  N. 
of  Sebaste : as  well  as  of  two  places  of  the  name 
“ not  far  from  ” Jerusalem.  The  former  cannot  be 
that  seen  by  Robinson  (ii.  2(j5),  now  ’Atara.  Ro- 
binson discovered  another  about  6 miles  S.  of 
Bethel  (i.  575).  This  is  too  far  to  the  E.  of 
Beth-horon  to  be  Ataroth-addar,  and  too  far  S.  to  be 
that  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (2). 

4.  “Ataroth, a the  house  op  Joab”  (i.e. 
A taroth-beth- J oab) , a place  (?)  occurring  in  the  list 
of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54 ; ’A ru- 
pwO  oIkov  ’Icoa/3  ; Coronae  domus  Joab.')  [G.] 

A'TER  pEK  ; ’At -ftp ; Ather,  Ater ),  name  of 

two  men.  1.  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ; Neh.  vii.  45),  called  in 
Esdras  Iatal.  2.  Ater  of  Hezekiah  (Ezr.  ii.  16  ; 
Neh.  vii.  21),  called  in  Esdras  AtereziaS. 

ATHATAH  (fljng ; ’A Bata]  Athaias),  name 
of  a man  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

ATHALI'AH  (H^nj?  ; ToBoXia-,  Athalia), 

daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  married  Jehoram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  S.  kingdom  the  worship  of  Baal, 
which  had  already  defiled  and  overspread  the  N. 
After  the  great  revolution  by  which  Jehu  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Samaria,  she  killed  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  who  had 
escaped  his  sword  (2  K.  x.  14),  availing  herself 
probably  of  her  position  as  King's  Mother  [Asa], 
to  perpetrate  the  crime.  Most  likely  she  exercised 
the  regal  functions  during  Ahaziah’s  absence  at 
Jezreel  (2  K.  ix.),  and  resolved  to  retain  her  power, 
especially  after  seeing  the  danger  to  which  she  was 

* The  marginal  note  to  this  name  in  the  Bibles  of 
the  present  day,  viz.  “ Asarites  or  crowns,”  &c.,  is  a 
corruption  of  Ateritts  in  the  edition  of  1611. 
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exposed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Omri,  and 
of  Baal- worship  in  Samaria.  It  was  not  unusual  in 
those  days  for  women  in  the  East  to  attain  a pro- 
minent position,  their  present  degradation  being  the 
result  of  Mahometanism.  Miriam,  Deborah,  Abi- 
gail, are  instances  from  the  Bible,  and  Dido  was 
not  far  removed  from  Athaliah,  either  in  birthplace 
or  date,  if  Carthage  was  founded  B.C.  861  (Joseph, 
c.  Apion.  i,  18).  From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal 
house,  one  infant  named  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of 
Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba, 
daughter  of  Jehoram  (probably  by  another  wife 
than  Athaliah)  who  had  married  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  1 1 ) the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  The  child 
was  brought  up  under  Jehoiada’s  care,  and  concealed 
in  the  temple  for  six  years,  during  which  period 
Athaliah  reigned  over  Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada 
thought  it  time  to  produce  the  lawful  king  to  the 
people,  trusting  to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  loyalty  to  the  house  of  David,  which  had 
been  so  strenuously  called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehosha- 
phat. After  communicating  his  design  to  five 
“ captains  of  hundreds,’’  whose  names  are  given  in 
2 Chr.  xxiii.  1,  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
Levites  and  chief  men  in  the  country-towns  in  case 
of  necessity,  he  brought  the  young  Joash  into  the 
temple  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  guard.  It  was  customary  on  the  Sabbath  for  a 
third  part  of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  palace,  while 
two-thirds  restrained  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  wor- 
shippers who  thronged  the  temple  on  that  day,  by 
occupying  the  gate  of  Sur  (1-ID,  1 K.  xi.  6,  called 
of  the  foundation,  *liD^,  2 Chr.  xxiii.  5,  which 
Gerlach,  in  loco,  considers  the  right  reading  in 
Kings  also),  and  the  gate  “ behind  the  guard  ” {porta 
quae  est  post  habitaculum  scutariorum,  Vulg.), 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  N.  and  S.  entrances 
into  the  temple,  according  to  Ewald’s  description  of 
it  ( Geschichte , iii.  p.  306-7).  On  the  day  fixed 
for  the  outbreak  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the 
arrangement  at  the  palace,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did 
not  worship  in  the  temple,  should  form  any  sus- 
picions from  missing  her  usual  guard,  but  the  latter 
two-thirds  were  to  protect  the  king’s  person  by 
forming  a long  and  closely-serried  line  across  the 
temple,  and  killing  any  one  who  should  approach 
within  certain  limits.  They  were  also  furnished 
with  David’s  spears  and  shields,  that  the  work  of 
restoring  his  descendant  might  be  associated  with 
his  own  sacred  weapons.  When  the  guard  had 
taken  up  their  position,  the  young  prince  was  an- 
ointed, crowned,  and  presented  with  the  Testimony 
or  Law,  and  Athaliah  was  first  roused  to  a sense  of 
her  danger  by  the  shouts  and  music  which  accom- 
panied the  inauguration  of  her  grandson.  She 
hurried  into  the  temple,  but  found  Joash  already 
standing  “ by  a pillar,”  or  more  properly  on  it,  i.  e. 
on  the  tribunal  or  throne  apparently  raised  on  a 
massive  column  or  cluster  of  columns,  which  the 
king  occupied  when  he  attended  the  service  on 
solemn  oocasions.  The  phrase  in  the  original  is 

rendered  4ir\  rod  crrvXov  by  the  LXX.  and 

super  tribunal  in  the  Vulgate,  while  Gesenius  gives 
for  the  substantive  a stage  or  pulpit.  (Comp.  2 K. 
xxiii.  3,  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  2.)  She  arrived  however 
too  late,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Je- 
noiada’s  commands,  without  the  temple.  The  only 
other  recorded  victim  of  this  happy  and  almost 
bloodless  revolution,  was  Mattan  the  priest  Oi 
Baal.  For  the  view  here  given  of  the  details  of 
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Jehoiada’s  plan,  see  Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii.  p.  574  ff. 
The  latter  words  of  2 K.  xi.  6 in  our  version 
“ that  it  he  not  broken  down  ” are  probably 
wrong : — Ewald  translates,  “ according  to  custom 
Gesenius  gives  in  his  Lexicon  “a  keeping  off  .” 
Clinton’s  date  for  Athaliah’s  usurpation  is  B.C. 
883-877.  In  modem  times  the  history  of  Athaliah 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  music  of  Handel  and 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  stately  declamation  of 
Racine.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ATHARI'AS  (’ ArOapias  ; et  Astharas),  a 
corrupt  rendering  of  Kflghnn,  the  Tirshatha 
(1  Esd.  v.  40). 

ATHENO'BITJS  (’A0riv6/3ios),  an  envoy  sent 
by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  to  Simon,  the  Jewish 
high  priest  (1  Macc.  xv.  28-36).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ATHENS  (’AO t)vcu  ; Athenae ),  the  capital 
of  Attica,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  learning 
and  civilisation  during  the  golden  period  of  the 
history  of  Greece.  This  city  is  fully  described 
elsewhere  (Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geogr.  I.  p. 
255,  sq.) ; and  an  account  of  it  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  present  work.  St.  Paul  visited  it 
in  his  journey  from  Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have 
remained  there  some  time  (Acts  xvii.  14, 15,  seq. ; 
comp.  1 Thess.  iii.  1).  During  his  residence  there 
he  delivered  his  memorable  discourse  on  the  Areo- 
pagus to  the  “ men  of  Athens”  (Acts  xvii.  22-31) 
[Areopagus].  In  order  to  understand  the  lo- 
calities mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative,  it  may 
be  observed  that  four 
hills  of  moderate  height 
rise  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  Of  these  one 
to  the  north-east  is  the 
celebrated  Acropolis,  or 
citadel,  being  a square 
craggy  rock  about  150 
feet  high.  Immediately 
to  the  west  of  the 
Acropolis  is  a second  hill 
of  irregular  form,  but 
inferior  height,  called  the 
Areopagus.  To-the  south- 
west rises  a third  hill, 
the  Pnyx,on  which  the 
assemblies  of  the  citizens 
were  held : and  to  the 
south  of  the  latter  is  a 
fourth  hill,  known  as  the 
Museum.  The  Agora 
or  “ market,”  where  St. 

Paul  disputed  daily,  was 
situated  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Acropolis,  the 
Areopagus,  the  Pnyx 
and  the  Museum,  being 
bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  N.E  and  E., 
by  the  Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Pnyx  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.,  and  by  the  Museum  on  the  S. 
The  annexed  plan  shows  the  posit-ion  of  the  Agora. 
Many  writers  have  maintained  that  there  were  two 
markets  at  Athens;  and  that  a second  market, 
usually  called  the  new  Agora,  existed  to  the  north 
of  the  Acropolis.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be 
doubtful  in  which  of  the  two  markets  St.  Paul 
disputed ; but  since  the  publication  of  Forch- 
hammer’s  treatise  on  the  Topography  of  Athens, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  was  only  one 
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Agora  at  Athens,  namely,  the  one  situated  in  the 
valley  already  described.  [The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  Diet,  of  Geogr.  I.  p.  293, 
seq.]  The  remark  of  the  sacred  historian  re- 
specting the  inquisitive  character  of  the  Athenians 
(xvii.  21)  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
antiquity.  The  great  Athenian  orator  rebukes  his 
countrymen  tor  their  love  of  constantly  going  about 
in  the  market,  and  asking  one  another,  What  news  ? 
(TrepiiSvTes  avrwv  rrvvOdveaOai  Kara  t)]v  dyopdv. 
\4yeTai  n Kaivdv,  Dem.  Philipp,  i.  p.  43,  ed. 
Reiske).  Their  natural  liveliness  was  partly  owing 
to  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  which  also  allowed  them  to  pass  much 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

The  remark  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  “ superstitious” 
character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii.  22)  is  in  like 
manner  confirmed  by  the  ancient  writers.  Thus 
Pausanias  says  that  the  Athenians  surpassed  all 
other  states  in  the  attention  which  they  paid  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  (’ AQr}va'iois  vcpi(r<r6Tep6v  r 
f)  to7s  &AAois  is  t A Oeid  ian  (T7rovSrjs,  Paus.  i 
24,  §3)  ; and  hence  the  city  was  crowded  in  every 
direction  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  sacred 
buildings.  The  altar  ‘ ‘ to  the  Unknown  G od ,”  which 
St.  Paul  mentions  in  his  address,  has  been  spoken 
of  under*  Altar. 

Of  the  Christian  church,  founded  by  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  we  have  no  particulars  in  the  N.  T. ; but, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
iii.  4),  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  was  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle,  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  church.  [Dionysius.] 


Plan  of  Athens,  allowing  the  position  ot  the  Agora. 


ATH'LAI  for  ; 0a At ; Athalai), 

name  of  a man  (*Ezr.  x.  28).  [Amatheis.] 

ATTPHA  (’At e<fxl ; Agisti ),  J-  Esd.  v.  32. 
[Hatipha.] 

ATONEMENT,  THE  DAY  OF  (DP 

D'1D3n  ; rpxlpa  i£i\aap.ov ; dies  expiationum , 
and  dies  propitiationis ; in  the  Talmud,  KD>P, 

i.  e.  the  day  ; in  Philo,  vyaTeias  iuor-fj,  Lib.  de  Sept. 
vol.  v.  p.  47,  edit.  Tauchn.;  in  Acts  xxvii.  9,  rj 
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U7]<rreia ; in  Heb.  vii.  27,  i)  yuepa,  according  to 
Olshausen  and  others ; but  see  Ebrard’s  and  Bengel’s 
notes),  the  great  day  of  national  humiliation,  and  the 
only  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law.  [Fasts.] 
The  mode  of  its  observance  is  described  in  Lev.  xvi., 
where  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  vv.  3 to  10  an 
outline  of  the  whole  ceremonial  is  given,  while  in 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  certain  points  are  mentioned 
with  more  details.  The  victims  which  were  offered 
in  addition  to  those  strictly  belonging  to  the  special 
service  of  the  day,  and  to  those  of  the  usual  daily 
sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in  Num.  xxix.  7-11  ; and 
the  conduct  of  the  people  is  emphatically  enjoined 
in  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32. 

II.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that  is, 
from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of  the 
tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  [Festivals.]  Some  have  inferred 
from  Lev.  xvi.  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
account  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  Maimonides  ( More  Nevochim,  xviii.)  re- 
gards it  as  a commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  with  the  second 
tables  of  the  law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
forgiveness  of  their  great  sin  in  worshipping  the 
golden  calf. 

III.  The  observances  of  the  day,  as  described  in 
the  law,  were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people 
as  a solemn  sabbath  (<rc£/3/3aTa  crafifiarav,  LXX.). 
They  were  commanded  to  set  aside  all  work  and 
“ to  afflict  their  souls,”  under  pain  of  being  “ cut 
off  from  among  the  people.”  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion only  that  the  high  priest  was  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his 
person  and  dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy 
white  linen  garments,  he  brought  forward  a young 
bullock  for  a sin-offering  and  a ram  for  a burnt- 
offering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  account  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats  for  a 
sin-offering  with  a ram  for  a burnt-offering,  which 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  ac- 
count of  the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two 
goats  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 

and  cast  lots  upon  them.  On  one  lot  nirr6  (*.  e. 
for  Jehovah)  was  inscribed,  and  on  the  other 
WyS  (i.  e.  for  AzazeV).  He  next  sacrificed  the 
young  bullock  as  a sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  he  filled  a censer  with  burning  coals  from 
the  brazen  altar,  took  a handful  of  incense,  and 
entered  into  the  most  holy  place.  He  then  threw 
the  incense  upon  the  coals  and  enveloped  the  mercy- 
seat  in  a cloud  of  smoke.  Then,  dipping  his  finger 


a See  Lev.  xvi.  14.  The  English  version,  “ upon 
the  mercy-seat,”  appears  to  be  opposed  to  every 
Jewish  authority.  (See  Drusius  in  loc.  in  the  Critici 
Sacri .)  It  has,  however,  the  support  of  Ewald’s 
authority.  The  Vulgate  omits  the  clause  ; the  LXX. 
follows  the  ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew.  The  word 
eastward  must  mean  either  the  direction  in  which 
the  drops  were  thrown  by  the  priest,  or  else  on  the 
east  side  of  the  ark,  i.  e.  the  side  towards  the  veil. 
The  last  clause  of  the  verse  may  be  taken  as  a re- 
petition of  the  command,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  on 
the  number  of  sprinklings  : “ And  he  shall  take  of 
the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  sprinkle  it  before  the 
mercy-seat,  on  the  east ; and  seven  times  shall  he 
sprinkle  the  blood  with  his  finger  before  the  mercy- 
scat.” 

v That  the  altar  of  incense  was  thus  purified  on 
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into  the  biood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before 
the  mercy-seat,  eastward.® 

The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  “ for  Jehovah  ” 
had  fallen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock. 
Going  out  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the 
. holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
victims  on  the  altar  of  incense.b  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  suffered  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  holy  place. 

The  purification  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of 
the  holy  place,  being  thus  completed,  the  high 
priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
which  the  lot 11  for  Azazel ” had  fallen,  and  con- 
fessed over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat 
was  then  led,  by  a man  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
into  the  wilderness,  into  “ a land  not  inhabited,” 
and  was  there  let  loose. 

The  high  priest  after  this  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments of  office,  and  offered  the  two  rams  as  burnt- 
offerings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people. 
He  also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two 
sin-offerings,  while  their  flesh  was  carried  away 
and  burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took 
away  the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  away  the 
goat  had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wash  their 
clothes  as  soon  as  their  service  was  performed. 

The  accessory  burnt- offerings  mentioned  Num. 
xxix.  7-11,  were  a young  bullock,  a ram,  seven 
lambs,  and  a young  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at 
least  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple)  these  were 
offered  by  the  high  priest  along  with  the  evening 
sacrifice  (see  below,  V.  7.) 

It  may  be  seen  (as  Winer  has  remarked)  that  in 
the  special  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  there  is  a 
natural  gradation.  In  the  first  place  the  high 
priest  and  his  family  are  cleansed  ; then  atonement 
is  made  by  the  purified  priest  for  the  sanctuary 
and  all  contained  in  it ; then  (if  the  view  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  be  correct)  for  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  court,  and  lastly,  reconciliation  is  made 
for  the  people. 

IY.  In  the  short  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
day  which  is  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  10,  §3) 
there  are  a few  particulars  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  His  words  of  course  apply  to  the  practice 
in  the  second  temple,  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
had  disappeared.  He  states  that  the  high  priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  with  his  finger  seven  times  on  the 
ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the  floor  of  the  most  holy 
place,  and  seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would  appear, 
outside  the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar.  Then 
going  into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled  or  poured 


the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Ex. 
xxx.  10.  Most  critics  consider  that  this  is  what  is 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvi.  18  and  20.  But  some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  those  verses,  the  purification  of  the  altar 
of  incense  being  implied  in  that  of  the  holy  place 
mentioned  in  ver.  16.  Abenezra  was  of  this  opinion 
(see  Drusius  in  loc.).  That  the  expression,  “ before 
the  Lord,”  does  not  necessarily  mean  within  the 
tabernacle,  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxix.  11.  If  the 
golden  altar  is  here  referred  to,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleansing 
of  the  brazen  altar.  But  perhaps  the  practice  spoken 
of  by  Josephus  and  in  the  Mishna  of  pouring  what 
remained  of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  large 
altar,  was  an  ancient  one,  and  was  regarded  as  its 
j purification. 
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the  blood  round  the  great  altar.  He  also  informs 
us  that  along  with  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  the  top  of 
the  liver,  and  the  extremities  (at  e|oxat)  of  the 
victims  were  burned. 

V.  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yoma, 
professes  to  give  a full  account  of  the  observances 
<jf  the  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the  second 
temple.  The  following  details  appear  either  to  be 
interesting  in  themselves  or  to  illustrate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  high  priest  himself,  dressed  in  his 
coloured  official  garments,  used,  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ordi- 
nary daily  service,  such  as  lighting  the  lamps,  pre- 
senting the  daily  sacrifices,  and  offering  the  incense. 
After  this  he  bathed  himself,  put  on  the  white 
garments,  and  commenced  the  special  rites  of  the 
day.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
render  it  improbable  that  this  was  the  original 
practice. 

2.  The  high  priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day : first,  with 
the  censer  and  incense,  while  a priest  oontinued  to 
agitate  the  blood  of  the  bullock  lest  it  should  co- 
agulate : secondly,  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock : 
thirdly,  with  the  blood  of  the  goat:  fourthly, 
after  having  offered  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch 
out  the  censer  and  the  plate  which  had  contained 
the  incense.  These  four  entrances,  forming,  as 
they  do,  parts  of  the  one  great  annual  rite,  are  not 
opposed  to  a reasonable  view  of  the  statement  in 
Heb.  ix.  7,  and  that  in  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  V.  5. 
§7.  Three  of  the  entrances  seem  to  be  very  dis- 
tinctly implied  in  Lev.  xvi.  12,  14,  and  15. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
that  of  the  goat  were  each  sprinkled  eight  times, 
once  towards  the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the 
floor.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  words  of  Jo- 
sephus (see  above,  IV.). 

4.  After  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  place 
the  third  time,  and  had  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  the  high  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  eight  times  towards  the  veil,  and  did  the 
same  with  the  blood  of  the  goat.  Having  then 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  two  victims  together  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  with  the  mixture,  he 
tame  into  the  court  and  poured  out  what  remained 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

5.  Most  careful  directions  are  given  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  high  priest  for  the  services  of  the 
day.  For  seven  days  previously  he  kept  away 
from  his  own  house  and  dwelt  in  a chamber  ap- 
pointed for  his  use.  This  was  to  avoid  the  acci- 
dental causes  of  pollution  which  he  might  meet 
with  in  his  domestic  life.  But  to  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  his  incurring  some  uncleanness  in 
spite  of  this  precaution,  a deputy  was  chosen  who 
might  act  for  him  when  the  day  came.  In  the 
treatise  of  the  Mishna  entitled  “ Pirki  Avoth,”  it  is 
stated  that  no  such  mischance  ever  befel  the  high 
priest.  But  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  6,  §4)  relates 
an  instance  of  the  high  priest  Matthias,  in  the  time 
of  Herod  the  Great,  when  his  relation  Joseph  took 
his  place  in  the  sacred  office.  During  the  whole  of 
the  seven  days  the  high  priest  had  to  perform  the 
ordinary  sacerdotal  duties  of  the  daily  service  him- 
self, as  well  as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  the 
third  day  and  on  the  seventh  he  was  sprinkled  with 
the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  in  order  to  cleanse  him 
in  the  event  of  his  having  touched  a dead  body 
without  knowing  it.  On  the  seventh  day  he  was 
ilso  required  to  take  a solemn  oath  before  the 
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elders  that  he  would  alter  nothing  whatever  in  the 
accustomed  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.0 

6.  Several  curious  particulars  are  stated  regard- 
ing the  scapegoat.  The  two  goats  of  the  sin- 
offering  were  to  be  of  similar  appearance,  size,  and 
value.  The  lots  were,  originally,  of  boxwood,  but 
in  later  times  they  were  of  gold.  They  were  put 
into  a little  box  or  urn,  into  which  the  High  Priest 
put  both  his  hands  and  took  out  a lot  in  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  lot  in 
each  hand  belonged  to  the  goat  in  the  corresponding 
position,  and  when  the  lot  “ for  Azazel ” happened 
to  be  in  the  right  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a good 
omen.  The  high  priest  then  tied  a piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  on  the  scapegoat’s  head,  called  “ the  scarlet 
tongue,”  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was  cut.  Mai- 
monides  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  known  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  be  sent  away.  But  in  the  Gemara  it  is 
asserted  that  the  red  cloth  ought  to  turn  white,  as 
a token  of  God’s  acceptance  of  the  atonement  of  the 
day,  referring  to  Is.  i.  18.  A particular  instance  of 
such  a change,  when  also  the  lot  “ to  Azazel  ” was 
in  the  priest’s  right  hand,  is  related  as  having 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just.  It  is 
further  stated  that  no  such  change  took  place  for 
forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  prayer  which  the  high  priest  uttered  over  the 
head  of  the  goat  was  as  follows: — “ 0 Lord,  the 
house  of  Israel,  thy  people,  have  trespassed,  rebelled, 
and  sinned  before  thee.  I beseech  thee,  0 Lord, 
forgive  now  their  trespasses,  rebellions  and  sins 
which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  thy  servant,  saying  that  in  that 
day  there  shall  be  ‘ an  atonement  for  you  to 
cleanse  you  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your 
sins  before  the  Lord  ” (Gemara  on  Yoma,  quoted 
by  Frischmuth).  The  goat  was  then  goaded  and 
rudely  treated  by  the  people  till  it  was  led  away 
by  the  man  appointed.  As  soon  as  it  reached  a 
certain  spot,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  commencement  of  the  wilderness,  a signal  was 
made  by  some  sort  of  telegraphic  contrivance,  to  the 
high  priest,  who  waited  for  it.  The  man  who  led 
the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  backwards,  so 
as  to  dash  him  to  pieces.  If  this  was  not  a mistake 
of  the  writer  of  Yoma,  it  must  have  been,  as 
Spencer  argues,  a modern  innovation.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  goat  was,  originally,  set  free. 
Even  if  there  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  words'  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  must  be 
better  authority  than  the  Talmud — /cat  6 e|a7rocr- 
t4\\(i3v  t bv  ■)(L!J-aP0V  T^v  dLe<TTa\/j.4vov  els  Supeanv 
k.  r.  A.  Lev.  xvi.  26. 

7.  The  high  priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilderness, 
read  some  lessons  from  the  law,  and  offered  up 
some  prayers.  He  then  bathed  himself,  resumed 
his  coloured  garments,  and  offered  either  the  whole, 
or  a great  part,  of  the  accessory  offering  (mentioned 
Num.  xxxix.  7-11)  with  the  regular  evening  sacri- 
fice. After  this,  he  washed  again,  put  on  the 
white  garments,  and  entered  the  most  holy  place 
for  the  fourth  time,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and 


0 This,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  on 
Yoma  (quoted  by  Lightfoot),  was  instituted  in  con- 
sequence of  an  innovation  of  the  Sadducean  party, 
who  had  directed  the  high  priest  to  throw  the  in- 
cense upon  the  censer  outside  the  veil,  and  to  carry  it, 
smoking,  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
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the  incense-plate.  This  terminated  the  special  rites 
of  the  day. 

8.  The  Mishna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the 
fasting  of  the  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  food.  But  it  is 
most  likely  implied  in  the  command  that  the  people 
were  “ to  afflict  their  souls.”  According  to  Yoma, 
every  Jew  (except  invalids  and  children  under  13 
years  of  age)  is  forbidden  to  eat  anything  so  large 
as  a date,  to  drink,  or  to  wash  from  sun-set  to 
sun-set. 

YI.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel.  The  opinions  which 
seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following: — 

1.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a designation  of  the 

goat  itself.  This  view  has  been  most  favoured  by 
the  old  interpreters.  They  in  general  supposed  it 
to  mean  the  goat  sent  away , or  let  loose.  In 
accordance  with  this  the  Vulgate  renders  it,  Caper 
Emissarius  ; Symmachus,  6 rpdyos  cbr epxdfxzvos ; 
Aquila,  6 rpdyos  d-iroAeAvfjLevos ; Luther,  der 
ledige  Bock  ; the  English  translators,  the  scape  goat. 
The  LXX.  uses  the  term  6 air  oir  o /xTraio  s , applied 
to  the  goat  itself.  Theodoret  and  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria consider  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  to  be  the 
goat  sent  away,  and  regard  that  as  the  sense  of  the 
word  used  in  the  LXX.  If  they  were  right,  diroiroix- 
■rraTos  is,  of  course,  not  employed  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  ( Averruncus ).  (See  Suicer,  s.v.)  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  clause  of  Lev. 
xvi.  10  the  LXX.  renders  the  Hebrew  term  as  if  it 
was  an  abstract  noun,  translating  by  els 

r))v  dir  otto  [md]v.  Buxtorf  (Heb.  Lex.)  and  Fagius 
( Critici  Sacri,  in  loc.)  in  accordance  with  this  view 
of  its  meaning,  derived  the  word  from  TV,  a goat , 
and  V*  5 to  depart.  To  this  derivation  it  has  been 
objected  by  Bochart,  Winer,  and  others,  that  TV 
denotes  a she-goat,  not  a he-goat.  It  is,  however, 
alleged  that  the  word  appeal's  to  be  epicene  in  Gen. 
xxx.  33 ; Lev.  iii.  12,  and  other  places.  But  the 

application  of  to  the  goat  itself  involves  the 

Hebrew  text  in  insuperable  difficulties.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  prefix  which  is  common 
to  the  designation  of  the  two  lots  should  be  used  in 
two  different  meanings.  If  one  expression  is  to  be 
rendered  for  Jehovah,  it  would  seem  that  the  other 
must  be  for  Azazel,  with  the  preposition  in  the 
same  sense.  If  this  is  admitted,  taking  Azazel  for 
the  goat  itself,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make 
sense  out  of  Lev.  xvi.  10  and  26.  In  these  verses 
the  versions  are  driven  to  strange  shifts.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  LXX. 
In  the  V ulgate  and  our  own  version  the  first  clause 
of  ver.  10  stands  “ cujus  (sc.  hirci  sors)  autem  in 
caprum  emissarium” — “but  the  goat  on  which 
the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scapegoat.”  In  ver.  26  our 
version  reads  “ And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the 
scapegoat,”  while  the  Vulgate  cuts  the  knot  to 
escape  from  the  awkward  tautology — “ file  vero,  qui 
dimiserit  caprum  emissarium.” 

2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent,  a)  Abenezra 
quotes  the  words  of  an  anonymous  writer  referring 
it  to  a hill  near  Mount  Sinai.  Vatablus  adopts  this 
opinion  ( Critici  Sacri,  in  Lev.  xvi.)  b)  Some  of! 
the  Jewish  writers,  with  Le  Clerc,  consider  that  it 
denotes  the  cliff  to  which  the  goat  was  taken  to  be 
tnrown  down,  according  to  Yoma.  c)  Bochart 
regarded  the  word  as  a plural  is  fractus  signifying 
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desert  places,  and  understood  it  as  a general  name 
for  any  fit  place  to  which  the  goat  might  be  sent. 
But  Gesenius  remarks  that  the  pluralis  fractus, 
which  exists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  Hebrew. 

3.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
most  closely  take  Azazel  for  a personal  being  to 
whom  the  goat  was  sent,  a)  Gesenius  gives  to 
bmv  the  same  meaning  as  the  LXX.  has  assigned 
to  it,  if  air  otto par  aios  is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense; 
but  the  being  so  designated  he  supposes  to  be  some 
false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a sacri- 
fice as  that  of  the  goat.  He  derives  the  word  from  a 
root  unused  in  Hebrew,  but  found  in  Arabic, 

to  remove  or  take  away  {Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.).  Ewald 
agrees  with  Gesenius,  and  speaks  of  Azazel  as  a 
demon  belonging  to  the  pre-Mosaic  religion,  b)  But. 
others,  in  the  spirit  of  a simpler  faith,  have  regarded 
him  as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the  devil  himself.  In  the 
book  of  Enoch  the  name  Azalzel  is  given  to  one  of  the 
fallen  angels ; and  assuming,  with  Spencer,  that  this 
is  a corruption  of  Azazel,  if  the  book  were  written, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  by  a Jew,  about  B.c.  40,  it 
represents  an  old  Jewish  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Origen,  adopting  the  word  of  the  LXX.,  identifies 
him  with  the  devil : eri  re  ev  rep  Aevinutp 

dwoiro/XTraios  tv  7]  'E/Hpauc)]  ypa<p)]  avdfxaaev 
’A £a£?'?A.,  ovfiels  erepos  tfv  (sc.  6 SidfioAos) 
(c.  Cels.  vi.  p.  305,  ed.  Spenc.).  Of  modem  writers, 
Spencer  and  Hengstenberg  have  most  elaborately 
defended  the  same  opinion.  Spencer  derives  the 
word  from  fortis,  and  explaining  it  as 

cito  recedens,  which  he  affirms  to  be  a most  suit- 
able name  for  the  evil  sprit.  "He  supposes  that  the 
goat  was  given  up  to  the  devil,  and  committed  to 
his  disposal.  Hengstenberg  affirms  with  great  con- 
fidence that  Azazel  cannot  possibly  be  anything  but 
another  name  for  Satan.  He  repudiates  the  con- 
clusion that  the  goat  was  in  any  sense  a sacrifice 
to  Satan,  and  does  not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away 
laden  with  the  sins  of  God’s  people,  now  forgiven, 
in  order  to  mock  their  spiritual  enemy  in  the 
desert,  his  proper  abode,  and  to  symbolize  by  ils 
free  gambols,  their  exulting  triumph.  He  considers 
that  the  origin  of  the  rite  was  Egyptian,  and  that 
the  Jews  substituted  Satan  for  TyphonK  whose 
dwelling  was  the  desert.  The  obvious  objection  to 
Spencer’s  view  is  that  the  goat  formed  part  of  a 
sin-offering  to  the  Lord,  and  that  it,  with  its  fellow, 
had  been  formally  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be 
satisfied  with  Hengstenberg’ s mode  of  meeting  this 
difficulty. 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems  less 
objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  would 

render  the  designation  of  the  lot  “ for 

complete  sending  away.”  Thus  understood,  the  word 
would  come  from  bn  (the  root  adopted  by  Ge- 
senius), being  the  Pealpal  form,  which  indicates 
intensity.  This  view  is  held  by  Tholuck  (quoted 
and  approved  by  Thompson),  by  Bahr,  and  by 
Winer. 

VII.  As  it  might  be  supposed,  the  Talmudists 
miserably  degraded  the  meaning  of  the  day  of 
! atonement.  They  regarded  it  as  an  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  their  more 
heavy  offences.  Thus  Yoma  (cap.  viii.)  says,  “ The 
day  of  atonement  and  death  make  atonement 
through  penitence.  Penitence  itself  makes  atone* 
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ment  for  slight  transgressions,  and  in  the  case  of 
grosser  sins  it  obtains  a respite  until  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  which  completes  the 
reconciliation.”  More  authorities  to  the  same 
general  purpose  are  quoted  by  Frischmuth  (p.  917), 
some  of  which  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar 
atoning  virtue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest  in  the 
scapegoat. 

Philo  {Lib.  de  Septenario ) regarded  the  day  in  a 
far  nobler  light.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion  for 
the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily 
indulgence,  and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds  the 
truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  whatever  God  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The  prayers 
proper  for  the  day,  he  says,  are  those  for  forgive- 
ness of  sins  past  and  for  amendment  of  life  in 
future,  to  be  offered  in  dependence,  not  on  our 
own  merits,  but  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

It'  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  dis- 
tinguished the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day  from 
that  of  the  other  services  of  the  law,  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perhaps  a deeper  refer- 
ence to  the  sin  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man. 
Ewald  instructively  remarks  that  though  the  least 
uncleanness  of  an  individual  might  be  atoned  by 
the  rites  of  the  law  which  could  be  observed  at 
other  times,  there  was  a consciousness  of  secret  and 
indefinite  sin  pervading  the  congregation,  which 
was  aptly  met  by  this  great  annual  fast.  Hence, 
in  its  national  character,  he  sees  an  antithesis  be- 
tween it  and  the  passover,  the  great  festival  of 
social  life;  and,  in  its  atoning  significance,  he  re- 
gards it  as  a fit  preparation  for  the  rejoicing  at 
the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  Philo  looked  upon  its  position 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same  light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular  rites 
of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a very  dis- 
tinctive character.  1 . The  white  garments  of  the 
high  priest.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies. 3.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25)  teaches  us  to  apply  the 
first  two  particulars.  The  high  priest  himself,  with 
his  person  cleansed  and  dressed  in  white  garments, 
was  the  best  outward  type  which  a living  man 
could  present  in  his  own  person  of  that  pure  and 
holy  One  who  was  to  purify  His  people  and  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  sins. 

But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scapegoat, 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  (as  has  been 
already  implied  in  what  has  been  stated  regarding 
the  word  Azazel)  the  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt 
and  difficulty. 

Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  a sort  of 
bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer,  in  supposing  that  it  was  given  up  with  its 
load  of  sin,  to  the  enemy  to  be  tormented,  made  it 
a symbol  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  ; while, 
according  to  the  strange  notion  of  Hengstenberg,  that 
it  was  stmt  to  mock  the  devil,  it  was  significant  of 
the  freedom  of  those  who  had  become  reconciled  to 
God. 

Some  few  of  those  who  have  held  a different  opi- 
nion on  the  word  Azazel,  have  supposed  that  the 
goat  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  to  suffer  there 


d In  the  similar  part  of  the  rite  for  the  purification 
of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  6,  7),  in  which  a live  bird  was 
set  free,  it  must  he  evident  that  the  bird  signified  the 
carrying  away  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  sufferer  in 
precisely  the  same  manner. 
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vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  But  it  has 
been  generally  considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to 
signify  the  carrying  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  sight  of  Jehovah  .d 

If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are  spoken 
of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin-offering,  and 
that  every  circumstance  connected  with  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carefully  arranged  to  bring  them 
under  the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the 
casting  of  the  lots,  we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  seeing  that  they  form  together  but  one  symbolical 
expression.  Why  there  were  two  individuals  in- 
stead of  one  may  be  simply  this — that  a single  ma- 
terial object  could  not,  in  its  nature,  symbolically 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  was  to  be 
expressed.  This  is  implied  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the  office 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.).  Hence  some,  re- 
garding each  goat  as  a type  of  Christ,  supposed  that 
the  one  which  was  slain  represented  his  death,  and 
that  the  goat  set  free  signified  his  resurrection. 
(C  yril , Bochart , and  others , quoted  by  Spencer.)  But 
we  shall  take  a simpler,  and  perhaps  a truer  view, 
if  we  look  upon  the  slain  goat  as  setting  forth  the  act 
of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its  own  life  for  others  “ to 
Jehovah,”  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Divine  law  ; and  the  goat  which  carried  off  its 
load  of  sin  “ for  complete  removal,”  as  signifying  the 
cleansing  influence  of  faith  in  that  sacrifice.  Thus  in 
his  degree  the  devout  Israelite  might  have  felt  the 
truth  of  the  Psalmist’s  words,  “ As  far  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  trans- 
gressions from  us.”  But  for  us  the  whole  spiritual 
truth  has  been  revealed  in  historical  fact,  in  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Him  who  was  made  sin 
for  us,  who  died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again  for  our 
justification.  This  Mediator,  it  was  necessary, 
should,  “ in  some  unspeakable  manner,  unite  death 
and  life”  (Maurice  on  Sacrifice,  p.  85). 

(Spencer,  de  legibus  Hebraeorum  Ritualibus,  lib. 
iii.  Dissertatio  viii. ; Lightfoot’s  Temple  Service, 
c.  xv. ; Yoma,  with  the  notes  in  Surenhusius’  ed. 
of  the  Mishna,  vol.  ii. ; Frischmuth,  Dissertatio  de 
Hirco  Emissario,  in  the  Thesaurus  Theologico-Phi- 
lologicus ; Ewald,  Die  Alterthiimer  des  Volkes 
Israel,  p.  370  seq. ; Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the 
'Books  of  Moses,  on  Lev.  xvi.  (English  Translation) 
and  Christologie,  Protevangelium ; Thompson’s 
Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  iii.  and  notes.  For  the 
modes  in  which  the  Modern  Jews  have  regarded  and 
observed  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  Buxtorf,  Syna- 
goga  Judaica,  cap.  xx.,  and  Picart,  Ceremonies 
Religieuses,  vol.  i.)  [S.  C.] 

AT 'ROTH  (rhpy ; Etroth),  a city  of  Gad, 
named  with  Aroer  and  Jaazer  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 
No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that  follow- 
ing it,  Shophan ; the  addition  serving  to  distinguish 
this  place  from  the  Ataroth  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. The  A.  Y.  follows  the  Vulgate,  Etroth  et 
Sophan.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  altogether  omitted.  [G.] 

AT'TAI  ('Fly  ; ’E Oi,  ’ UOi , ’Ierflt';  Ethei,  Ethi, 
Ethai),  name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  ii.  35,  36). 
2.  (1  Chr.  xii.  11).  3.  Second  son  of  king  Reho- 

boam  by  Maacah  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

ATTALI'A  (’Att aXei'a),  a coast-town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  mentioned  only  very  casually  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xiv.  25),  as  the  place  from  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  on  their  return  to  Antioch 
from  their  missionary  journey  into  the  inland  parts 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  mada 
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any  stay,  or  attempted  to  preach  the  gospel  in  At- 
talia.  This  city,  however,  though  comparatively 
modern  at  that  time,  was  a place  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  first  century,  and  has  continued 
to  exist  till  now.  Its  name  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury has  been  Satalia,  a corruption,  of  which  the 
crusading  chronicler,  William  of  Tyre,  gives  a cu- 
rious explanation. 

Attalus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  ruled 
over  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  N. 
to  the  S.,  and  was  in  want  of  a port  which  should 
be  useful  for  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as 
Troas  was  for  that  of  the  Aegean.  Thus  Attalia 
was  built  and  named  after  the  monarch.  All  its 
remains  are  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

There  has  been  considerable  doubt  concerning  the 
exact  position  of  Attalia.  There  is  a discrepancy 
even  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  former 
placing  it  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Catarrhactes,  the 
latter  to  the  E.  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiar  character  of  this  river,  the  cal- 
careous waters  of  which  are  continually  making 
changes  in  the  channels.  Beaufort  thought  that 
the  modem  Satalia  is  the  ancient  Olbia,  and  that 
Laara  is  the  true  Attalia.  Forbiger,  after  Man- 
ned, is  inclined  to  identify  the  two  places.  But 
Spratt  and  Forbes  found  the  true  Olbia  further  to 
the  west,  and  have  confirmed  Leake’s  opinion,  that 
Attalia  is  where  the  modern  name  would  lead  us  to 
expect  to  find  it.  (Beaufort’s  Karamania;  Spratt 
and  Forbes’  Lycia .)  [J.  S.  H.] 

AT 'TALUS  ("AttciAos,  a Macedonian  name  of 
uncertain  origin),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pergamus  who  reigned  respectively  B.C.  241-197, 
159-138  (Philadelphus),  138-133  (Philometor). 
They  were  all  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans  (Liv. 
xlv.  13)  ; and  the  last  appointed  the  Romans  his 
heirs.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  letters  sent 
from  Rome  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (1  Macc.  xv.  22) 
were  addressed  to  Attalus  II.  (Polyb.  xxv.  6, 
xxxi.  9,  xxxii.  3,  5,  8,  &c.,  25  f. ; Strab.  xiii.  4 ; 
Just.  xxxv.  1,  xxxvi.  4,  5 ; App.  Mith.  62)  or 
Attalus  III.,  as  their  date  falls  in  B.C.  139-8 
[Lucius],  about  the  time  when  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle.  Josephus  quotes  a decree  of  the 
Pergamenes  in  favour  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§22)  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus,  about  B.C.  112  ; 
comp.  Apoc.  ii.  12-17.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ATT HARA'TES  CArd  apart)  s ; Atharathes), 
1 Esd.  ix.  49  ; comp.  Neh.  viii.  9,  a corruption  of 
“ The  Tirshatha comp.  Atharias. 

AUGUSTUS  CAES'AR  (Avyovcrros  Ka7- 
cap),  the  first  Roman  emperor.  During  his  reign 
Christ  was  bom  (Luke  ii.  1 ff.)  He  was  born 
a.tt.C.  691,  B.C.  63.  His  father  was  Caius  Octa- 
vius ; his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  the  sister 
of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  He  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  father,  Ca’us  Octavius.  He  was  prin- 
cipally educated,  haring  lost  his  father  when  young, 
by  his  great  uncle  Julius  Caesar.  After  his  mur- 
der, the  young  Octavius  came  into  Italy  as  Caius 
Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  being  by  his  uncle’s  will 
adopted  into  the  Gens  Julia  as  his  heir.  He  was 
taken  into  the  Triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Le- 
pidus,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  latter,  divided 
the  empire  with  Antony ; taking  the  West  for  his 
share.  But  there  was  no  real  concord  between 
them,  and  the  compact  resulted  in  a struggle  for 
the  supreme  power,  which  was  terminated  in  favour 
of  Octavianus  by  the  decisive  naval  battle  of  Ac- 
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tium,  B.c.  31  (Suet.  Octav.  87  , Dion  Cass.  L. 
15  ff. ; “Veil.  Pater,  ii.  85).  On  this  victory,  he 
was  saluted  Imperator  by  the  senate ; and  on  his 
offering  afterwards  to  resign  the  chief  power,  they 
conferred  on  him  the  title  Augustus  (b.c.  27).  He 
managed  with  consummate  tact  and  skill  to  conso- 
lidate the  power  conferred  on  him,  by  leaving  the 
names  and  rights  of  the  principal  state  officers  intact, 
while  by  degrees  he  united  them  all  in  his  own 
person.  The  first  link  binding  him  to  N.  T.  his- 
tory is  his  treatment  of  Herod  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  That  prince,  who  had  espoused  Antony’s 
side,  found  himself  pardoned,  taken  into  favour  and 
confirmed,  nay  even  increased  in  his  power  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xv.  6,  §5  ff. ; 7 §3;  10  §3).  In  gratitude 
Herod  built  him  a temple  of  marble  near  the  source 
of  the  Jordan  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §3),  and  was  through 
life  the  fast  friend  of  the  imperial  family.  After 
Herod’s  death  in  A.D.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  do- 
minions almost  exactly  according  to  his  dying  direc- 
tions, among  his  sons  {Ant.  xvii.  11,  §4)  ; but  was 
soon  obliged  to  exile  one  of  them  [Archelaus], 
and  attach  his  portion,  Judaea  and  Samaria,  to  the 
province  of  Syria  {Ant.  xvii.  13,  §2).  Augustus 
died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  Aug.  19  A.u.C.  767, 

A. D.  14,  in  his  76th  year  (Suet.  Octav.  99  f. ; 
Dion.  Cass.  lvi.  29  ff. ; Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §2, 

B.  J.  11,  9,  §1).  Long  before  his  death  he  had  as- 

sociated Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire  (Suet. 
Tiber.  21  ; Tacit.  Ann.  1, 3).  See,  for  a more  com- 
plete notice,  the  article  Augustus  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology.  [H.  A.] 

AUGUSTUS’  BAND  (Acts  xxvii.l).  [Army, 
p.  114,  a.] 

AURA'NUS  (rls  Avpavos),  leader  of  a riot  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Mac.  iv.  40).  In  the  Vatican  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  the  name  is  rendered  rls  rvpdvvos, 
quidam  tyr annus. 

AUTE'AS  (’A vralas  ; Vulg.  omits),  name  of  a 
Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).  [Hodijah.] 

A’VA  (fcOJ?  = Avva ; ’Ata ; Avail),  a place  in 

the  empire  of  Assyria,  from  which  colonies  were 
brought  to  repeople  the  cities  of  Samaria  after  the 
deportation  of  the  Jews  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  From 
the  names  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  intro- 
duced, it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  place  with 
Ivah.  [Ivah.]  It  has  been  suggested  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Ahava:  for  other  suppositions  see  Winer, 
sub  voce. 

AV'ARAN  (A vapdv  ; Abaron ),  surname  of 
Eleazar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac. 
ii.  5). 

A'VEN  (f]K,  nothingness).  1.  The  “ plain  of 
Aven”  ('NTiyp'O)  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  5) 

in  his  denunciation  of  Aram  (Syria)  and  the  country 
to  the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  been  identified 
with  certainty.  Michaelis  (notes  on  Amos)  heard 
from  a native  of  Damascus  of  a valley  near  that  city, 
called  Uii,  and  he  quotes  a Damascene  proverb  re- 
ferring thereto ; but  the  information  was  at  best 
suspicious,  and  has  not  been  confirmed,  although 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  has  been  tolerably 
well  explored  by  Burckhardt  (App.  iv.)  and  by 
Porter.  The  Prophet,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
alluding  to  some  principal  district  of  the  country, 
of  equal  importance  with  Damascus  itself,  and  so 
the  LXX.  have  understood  it,  taking  the  letters  as 
1 pointed  |1fc<  and  expressing  it  in  their  version  as 


AVIM 

iredlo*  vni/.  By  this  they  doubtless  intend  the  great 
plain  of  Lebanon,  Coelesyria,  in  which  the  renowned 
idol  temple  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis  was  situated, 
and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  name  by 
which  Amos  and  Joshua  designated  it,  el  Buka1  a. 
The  application  of  Aven  as  a term  of  reproach  or 
contempt  to  a flourishing  idol  sanctuary,  and  the 
play  or  paronomasia  therein  contained,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  manner  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea. 
The  latter  frequently  applies  the  very  same  word  to 
Bethel.  [Bethaven.] 

2.  In  Hos.  x.  8,  “ the  high  places  of  Aven” 
('N  fliEQ  ; fiw/jLol^riv  ; excelsa  idoli),  the  word 
is  clearly  a contraction  of  Beth-aven,  that  is  Beth- 
el (comp.  iv.  15,  &c.). 

3.  In  this  manner  are  pointed,  in  Ez.  xxx.  17, 

the  letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given  as 
On,  )ifc$,  the  sacred  city  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in 
Egypt.  [On.]  (The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  both  render 
it  accordingly,  ‘HAtou7ro\is,  Heliopolis .)  The  in- 
tention of  the  prophet  is  doubtless  to  play  upon  the 
name  in  the  same  manner  as  Amos  and  Hosea.  See 
above  (1).  [G.] 

A'VIM,  A'VIMS,  or  A'VITES*  (D^H  = 
the  Avvim ; o7  Evcuoi,  the  word  elsewhere  used  by 
the  LXX.  for  Hivites ; Hevaei).  1.  An  early, 
but  perhaps  not  an  aboriginal b people  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they  may 
have  made  their  way  northwards  from  the  Desert 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  App.  §83).  The  only 
notice  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  a remarkable  fragment  of  primeval 
history  preserved  in  Deut.  ii.  23.  Here  we  see 
them  “ dwelling  in  * the  ’ villages  ” (or  nomad 
encampments — Chatzerim ) in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Shefela,  or  great  western  lowland,  “ as  far  as 
Gaza.”  In  these  rich  possessions  they  were  attacked 
by  the  invading  Philistines,  “ the  Caphtorim  which 
came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,”  and  who  after  “de- 
stroying” them  and  “dwelling  in  their  stead,” 
appear  to  have  pushed  them  further  north.  This 
must  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  passage  in 
Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest  of  the 
.and  still  remaining  to  be  conquered. . Beginning c 
from  “ Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt,”  probably  the 
Wady-el-Arish , the  list  proceeds  northwards  along 
the  lowland  plains  of  the  sea-coast,  through  the  five 
lordships  of  the  Philistines — all  apparently  taken  in 
their  order  from  S.  to  N.- — till  we  reach  the 
Avvim, d as  if  they  had  been  driven  up  out  of  the 
more  southerly  position  which  they  occupied  at  the 
date  of  the  earlier  record  into  the  plains  of  Sharon. 

Nothing  more  is  told  us  of  this  ancient  people, 
whose  very  name  is  saide  to  signify  “ruin.”  Pos- 
sibly a trace  of  their  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the 


a It  is  characteristic  of  the  looseness  of  the  A.  V. 
that  this  name  is  given  differently  each  time  it  occurs, 
and  that  they  are  all  inaccurate. 

b According  to  Ewald  ( Gesehichte , i.  310)  and 
Bertheau,  the  Avvim  were  an  Urvolk  of  Palestine 
proper.  They  may  have  been  so,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  it,  while  the  mode  of  their  dwellings  points 
rather  to  the  desert  as  their  origin. 

e The  punctuation  of  this  passage  in  our  Bibles  Is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  has  a 
full  stop  at  Geshuri  (ver.  2),  thus:  “This  is  the 
land  that  yet  remaineth,  all  the  borders  of  the 
Philistines  and  all  he  Geshurite.  From  Sihor 
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town  “ A vim  ” (accurately,  as  in  the  other  cases. 
‘ the  Avvim  ’)  w hich  occurs  among  the  cities  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23),  and  which  may  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  some  family  of  the  extinct 
people  driven  up  out  of  their  fertile  plains  to  take 
refuge  in  the  wild  hills  of  Bethel ; just  as  in  the 
“ Zemaraim  ” of  the  preceding  verse  we  have  pro- 
bably a reminiscence  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Ze- 
marites  [Zemaraim]  . But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
possible  that  the  word  in  this  place  is  but  a varia- 
tion or  corruption  of  the  name  of  Ai.  [Ai.] 

The  inhabitants  of  .the  north-central  districts  of 
Palestine  (Galileans)  were  in  later  times  distin- 
guished by  a habit  of  confounding  the  gutturals,  as, 
for  instance,  J)  with  il  (see  Lightfoot,  Chor.  Cent. 

ch.  87  ; Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  ^^3).  Is  it  possible 
that  ^11,  Hivite,  is  a variation,  arising  from  this 
cause,  of  Avite,  and  that  this  people  were 

known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  date  of  the  conquest 
by  the  name  of  Hivites?  At  any  rate  it  is  a curious 
fact  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  identified  the  two  names,  and  also  that 
the  town  of  ha-Avvim  was  in  the  actual  district  of 
the  Hivites,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Gibeon,  Chephirah,  and  their  other  chief  cities 
(Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with  xviii.  22-27). 

The  name  of  the  Avvim  has  been  derived  from 
Avva  (Ava),  or  Ivvah  (Ivah),  as  if  they  had  mi- 
grated thence  into  Palestine  ; but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment for  this  beyond  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
names/ 

2.  The  people  of  Avva,  among  the  colonists  who 
were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the 
depopulated  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  They 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tartak.  [Ava.]  [G.] 

A'VITH  (mjl  ; TerOai/x),  the  city  of  Ha 
dad  ben-Bedad,  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom  be- 
fore there  were  kings  in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
55  ; 1 Chr.  i.  46 ; in  the  latter  passage  the  Text 
( Chetib ) has  PlVy,  which  in  the  Keri  is  corrected 
to  agree  with  the  reading  in  Genesis).  The  name 

may  be  compared  with  el-Ghoweitheh 

a “ chain  of  low  hills,”  mentioned  by  Burckhardt 
(375)  as  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  district  of  Kereh  in 
Moab  (Knobel,  Genesis,  257).  [G.] 

AWL  (yX"]ft ; birf]TLov ; sub u la),  a tool  of 

which  w$  do  not  know  the  ancient  form.  The 
only  notice  of  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  custom 
of  boring  the  ear  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ; Deut, 
xv.  17).  [W.  L,  B,] 

AXE.  The  Jews  had  more  than  one  designation 
for  this  tool : (1)  DTIj?,  from  its  quality  of  sharp- 

even  to  the  border  of  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to 
the  Canaanite,”  &c. 

d It  is  perhaps  worth  notice,  where  every  syllable 
has  some  significance,  that  while  “ the  Gazathiu, 

the  Ekronite,”  are  all  in  the  singular,  “ the 

Avvim”  is  plural. 

e Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  1000.  Lengei'ke’s  explana- 
tion of  it,  as  “ dwellers  in  the  lowlands,”  is  not  ob- 
vious ; nor  does  he  specify  any  derivation. 

f See  Lengerke’s  confident  hypothesis  ( Kenaan , 
183),  for  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  does  ncl 
condescend  to  give  the  shadow  of  a reason. 
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ness;  (2)  from  its  use  in  cutting ; (3) 
from  the  material,  iron.  The  second  of  these 
terms  appears  occasionally  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  adze  (1  K.  vi.  7).  The  construction  of  the 
:ool  was  similar  to  that  now  in  use,  except  that 
the  head  appears  to  have  been  fastened  to  the 
handle  by  thongs,  and  so  was  liable  to  slip  off 


(Deut.  xix.  5 ; 2 K.  vi.  5).  The  word  “ axe”  is 
improperly  given  in  our  version  as  the  translation 
of  (Is.  xliv.  12,  marginal  translation;  Jer.  x. 

3) : the  instrument  meant  is  a curved  knife,  such 
as  a wood-carver  would  use:  in  Is.  xliv.  12,  the 
word  describes  the  sort  of  workman,  the  smith 
of  knives,  or  fine  workman  : in  Jer.  x.  3,  the  stop- 
ping should  be  altered  so  as  to  connect  the  word 
with  “ the  workman.”  [W.  L.  B.] 


AZ'AEL  (’AfarjAos ; Ezelus),  name  of  a man 
(1  Esd.  ix.  14).  [Asahel.] 

AZAE'LTJS  (’A^xtjAos  ; Dielus),  an  Israelite  in 
the  time  of  Esdras  : the  name  is  probably  merely  a 
repetition  of  that  preceding  it  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

A'ZAL  (Atzel,  but  from  the  emphatic 

accent  Atzal;  ’IacdS,  Alex.  5A<ra7jA. ; usque 

ad  proximum'),  a name  only  occurring  in  Zech. 
xiv.  5.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit  to  which  the 
‘ravine’  or  cleft  (K\!l)  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
will  extend  when  “ Jehovah  shall  go  forth  to  fight.” 
The  whole  passage  of  Zechanah  is  a highly  poetical 
one:  and  several  commentators  agree  with  Jerome 
in  taking  Azal  as  an  appellative,  and  not  a proper 
name.  * [G.] 

AZALI'AH  (•Yi’T'Wx ; ’E^eAias,  ’E(reAfas; 

Aslia,  Eselia),  name  of  a man  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ; 2 Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

AZANI'AH  (iTOTX  ; ’A favias  ; Azanias), 
name  of  a man  (Neh.  x.  9). 

AZA'PHION  {'A(T(rcnr<pi(i>8;  Sephegus),  1 Esd. 
v.  33.  Possibly  a corruption  of  Sophereth. 

AZ'ARA  (* Acrapd  ; Attre),  one  of  the  “ servants 
of  the  temple”  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  No  corresponding 
name  can  be  traced  in  the  parallel  list  in  Ezra. 

AZA'RAEL  (the  same  name  as  the  succeeding 
ene  ; ; ’Oft ; Azareel),  a Levite-musician 

'Neh.  xii.  3*6). 

AZA'REEL  ; ’ OfptfjA,  ’Aapi-fjA,  ’Afa- 

’FfptfjA,  ’EcrSptTjA  ; Azareel,  Ezrihel,  Ezrel, 


AzreeV),  name  of  five  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  xii.  6) 

2.  (1  Chr.  xxv.  18),  called  Uzziel  in-  xxv.  3. 

3.  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22).  4.  (Ezr.  x.  40),  called 

elsewhere  Esril.  5.  (Neh.  xi.  13). 

AZARI'AH  (nniK  and  YrnTK ; ’ Afaptas- 

Azarias ; whom  God  hath  helped).  It  is  a com- 
mon name  in  Hebrew  and  especially  in  the  families 
of  the  priests  of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  whose  name 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  Azariah.  It 
is  nearly  identical,  and  is  often  confounded  with 
Ezra  as  well  as  with  Zerahiah  and  Seraiah.  The 
principal  persons  who  bore  this  name  were : — 

1.  Son  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  where, 
perhaps,  Zerahiah  is  the  more  probable  reading 
(1  Chr.  ii.  8). 

2.  Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Chr.  vi.  9).  He  appears 
from  1 K.  iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  his 
grandfather,  in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  having  died  before  Zadok. 
[Ahimaaz.]  To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah  the  son  of  Jo- 
hanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1 Chr.  vi.  10,  “ He  it 
is  that  executed  the  priest’s  office  in  the  temple 
that  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,”  meaning  that  he 
officiated  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  and  was 
the  first  high-priest  that  ministered  in  it.  The 
other  interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon  these 
words,  as  alluding  to  the  Azariah  who  was  high- 
priest  in  Uzziah’s  reign,  and  resisted  the  king  when 
he  attempted  to  offer  incense,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
the  words  they  are  meant  to  explain,  and  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  chronology.  For  this  Aza- 
riah of  1 Chr.  vi.  10  precedes  Amariah,  the  high- 
priest  in  Jehoshaphat’s  reign,  whereas  Uzziah  was 
king  five  reigns  after  Jehoshaphat.  Josephus 
merely  mentions  Azarias  as  the  son  and  successor 
of  Ahimaaz. 

3.  The  son  of  Johanan.  He  must  have  been 
high-priest  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  as  we 
know  his  son  Amariah  was  in  the  days  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, the  son  of  Asa.  It  does  not  appear  what 
part  he  took  in  Asa’s  zealous  reformation  (2  Chr. 
xv.),  nor  whether  he  approved  the  stripping  of  the 
house  of  God  of  its  treasures  to  induce  Benhadad  to 
break  his  league  with  Baasha  king  of  Israel,  as 
related  2 Chr.  xvi.,  for  his  name  and  his  office  are 
never  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  Asa’s  reign, 
either  in  the  book  of  Kings  or  Chronicles.  The 
active  persons  in  the  religious  movement  of  the 
times  were  the  king  himself  and  the  two  prophets, 
Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  and  Hanani.  The  silence 
concerning  Azariah,  the  high-priest,  is,  perhaps, 
rather  unfavourable  than  otherwise  to  his  religious 
character.  His  name  is  almost  lost  in  Josephus’s 
list  of  the  high-priests.  Having  lost,  as  we  saw  in 
the  article  Amariah,  its  termination  A2,  which 
adhered  to  the  following  name,  it  got  by  some  prc 
cess  transformed  into  I<ros. 

4.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  whose  name,  perhaps  from  this  circum- 
stance, is  often  corrupted  into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv. 
21 ; xv.  1,  6,  7,  8,  &c.).  The  most  memorable 
event  of  his  life  is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2 Chr. 
xxvi.  17-20.  When  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his 
great  prosperity  and  power,  “ transgressed  against 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense,” 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of  his 
brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  withstood 
him.  With  unflinching  faithfulness,  and  a high 
sense  of  his  own  responsibility  as  ruler  of  the 
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House  cf  God,  he  addressed  the  king  with  the  well- 
merited  reproof — “ It  appertaineth  not  unto  thee, 
Uzziah,  to  burn  incense  unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to 
burn  incense:  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  for  thou 
hast  trespassed : neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honour 
from  the  Lord  God.”  And  it  is  added  that  when 
Azariah  the  chief  priest  and  all  the  priests  looked 
upon  him,  behold  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead, 
and  they  thrust  him  out  from  thence ; yea  himself 
hasted  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  smitten 
him.”  Uzziah  was  a leper  unto  the  day  of  his 
death,  and,  as  such,  was  never  able  again  tb  go  to 
the  Lord’s  House,  which  he  had  so  presumptuously 
invaded.  Azariah  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joel,  and  doubt- 
less witnessed  the  great  earthquake  in  Uzziah’s 
reign  (Am.  i.  1 ; Zech.  xiv.  5).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Josephus’s  list.  IodrjAos  occurs  instead ; 
possibly  the  name  of  the  prophet  inadvertently  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  high-priest.  Neither  is  he 
in  the  priestly  genealogy  of  1 Chr.  vi. 

5.  The  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xx xi.  10-13).  He  appears  to  have  cooperated 
zealously  with  the  king  in  that  thorough  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  temple- 
services  which  was  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  He- 
zekiah’s  reign.  He  especially  interested  himself  in 
providing  chambers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
which  to  stow  the  tithes  and  offerings  and  conse- 
crated things  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
and  in  appointing  overseers  to  have  the  charge  of 
them.  For  the  attendance  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-services,  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  supply  of  such  offerings, 
and  whenever  the  people  neglected  them  the 
priests  and  Levites  were  forced  to  disperse  them- 
selves to  their  villages,  and  so  the  house  of  God 
was  deserted  (comp.  Neh.  x.  35-39,  xii.  27-30, 
44-47).  His  name  seems  to  be  corrupted  into 
Nrjptas  in  Josephus.  He  succeeded  Urijah,  who 
was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Who  his 
successor  was  is  somewhat  uncertain.  He  is  not, 
any  more  than  the  preceding,  included  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  1 Chr.  vi. 

6.  Another  Azariah  is  inserted  between  Hilkiah, 
in  Josiah’s  reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1 Chr.  vi.  13.  But 
Josephus  does  not  acknowledge  him,  making  Se- 
raiah the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  there  seems  to  be 
scarcely  room  for  him.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
may  have  been  inserted  to  assimilate  the  genealogy 
to  that  of  Ezr.  vii.  1,  where,  however,  the  Seraiah 
and  Azariah  are  probably  neither  of  them  the  high- 
priests  of  those  names. 

7.  Several  other  priests  and  Levites  of  this  name 
occur,  as  Azariah  the  son  of  Zephaniah  (1  Chr.  vi. 
36) ; the  son  of  Hilkiah  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  vii.  1),  who  is  probably  the  same  head  of  a 
house  as  is  indicated  in  1 Chr.  ix.  11;  Neh.  vii. 
7,  x.  2,  and  xii.  1,  under  the  form  Ezra;  Azariah 
the  son  of  Maaseiah,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  plain, 
who  repaired  a portion  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  23, 
24) ; a Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7) ; and  other  Levites 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12)  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 

8.  A chief  officer  of  Solomon’s,  the  son  of  Na- 
than, perhaps  David’s  grandson  (1  K.  iv.  5). 

9.  Son  bf  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr 
xxi.  2). 

10.  The  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6. 
7.  11,  19).  He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  seed- 
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royal  of  Judah,  and  for  this  reason  selected,  with 
Daniel  and  his  other  two  companions,  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s especial  service.  The  three  children, 
as  they  were  called,  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence. They  were  no  less  remarkable  for  their 
piety,  their  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  steadfastness  of  theii  faith,  even  unto  death y 
and  their  wonderful  deliverance. 

11.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1), 
called  simply  Oded  in  ver.  8,  was  a remarkable 
prophet  in  the  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a contempo- 
rary of  Azariah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  high-priest, 
and  of  Hanani  the  seer.  He  powerfully  stirred  up 
the  spirit  of  Asa,  and  of  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  in  a brief  but  pithy  prophecy,  which 
has  been  preserved,  to  put  away  all  idolatrous  wor 
ship,  and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God 
before  the  porch  of  the  temple.  Great  numbers  of 
Israelites  from  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and 
Simeon,  and  all  Israel,  joined  in  the  national  refor- 
mation, to  the  great  strengthening  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  a season  of  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensued. 
Oded,  the  prophet  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  may  pro- 
bably have  been  a descendant  of  Azariah. 

12.  At  2 Chr.  xxii.  6,  Azariah  is  a clerical  erroi 
for  Ahaziah. 

13.  Several  other  persons  of  this  name  are  men- 

tioned of  different  tribes,  as  e.  g.  Azariah  the  son 
of  Obed  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  38,  39 ; 
2 Chr.  xxiii.  1),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  whose  name 
is  very  important,  as  marking  clearly  the  time 
when  the  genealogy  in  1 Chr.  ii.  36-41,  was  made 
out,  viz.,  in  Hezekiah’s  reign;  for  Azariah,  in  v. 
38,  appears  from  2 Chr.  xxiii.  1,  xxiv.  1,  to  have 
been  the  captain  of  a hundred  when  Joash  was 
seven  years  old ; in  other  words,  about  one  gene- 
ration older  th°n  Joash.  Now  there  are  six  gene- 
rations after  Azariah  in  that  genealogy,  ending 
with  Elishama,  and,  counting  Joash,  there  are  from 
Joash  to  Hezekiah  also  six  generations,  viz.,  Joash, 
Amaziah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah.  Eli- 
shama, therefore,  was  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah. Zabad,  in  1 Chr.  ii.  36,  37,  we  know  too 
from  xi.  41,  to  have  been  a contemporary  of  David. 
Another  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  2 Chr.  xxviii. 
12 ; a son  of  Hoshaiah,  Jer.  xliii.  2,  probably  of 
Judah ; comp.  Neb.  xii.  32,  33,  &c.  [A.  C.  H.] 

AZARIAS  (’A (aplas  ; Azarias).  1.  (1  Esd. 
ix.  21),  elsewhere  called  Uzziah.  2.  (1  Esd.  ix. 
43).  3.  (1  Esd.  ix.  48),  elsewhere  called  Azariah. 

4.  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  1),  else- 
where Azariah  and  Ezerias.  5.  Name  assumed 
by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8, 
ix.  2).  6.  A captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  Macca- 

baeus  (1  Mac.  v.  18,  56,  60). 

A'ZAZ  (TT^;  ’ACouC;  Azaz),  name  of  a man 
[ (1  Chr.  v.  8). 

AZAZI  AH  OrUTTy ; ’O £ias;  Ozaziu,  Azarias), 
name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  xv.  21).  2. 

(1  Chr.  xxsm.  20).  3.  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

AZBAZ'ARETH  (’  Acr(iaKa<pds  ; Asbazareth ), 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  probably  a corruption  of 
Esarhaddon  (1  Esd.  v.  69). 

AZ'BUK  (p-ISty ; ’AfoSoux;  Azboc ),  name  of 
a man  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

AZE'KAH  (fljjjg,  from  x root  signifying  to  dig 


AZEL 


AZZUR 
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or  till  the  ground, a see  Gesen.  s.  v. ; ’A^jjfci,  once 
'lafoicd  ; Azeca),  a town  of  Judah,  with  dependent 
villages  (“  daughters”)  lying  in  the  Shefela  or  rich 
agricultural  plain,  a situation  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above.  It  is 
named  with  Adullam,  Shaaraim,  and  other  places 
known  to  have  been  in  that  locality  (Josh.  xv.  35 ; 
2 Chi’,  xi.  9 ; Neh.  xi.  30),  but  is  most  clearly 
defined  as  being  near  Shochoh  (that  is  the  northern 
one)  [Shochoh.]  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Joshua’s  pur- 
suit of  the  Canaanites  after  the  battle  of  Beth-horon 
extended  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11).  Between 
Azekah  and  Shochoh,  an  easy  step  out  of  their  own 
territory,  the  Philistines  encamped  before  the  battle 
in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  It  was 
among  the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
9),  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  places  re-occupied  by  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30). 

The  position  of  Azekah  has  not  yet  been  recognised. 
The  above  passages  would  seem  to  show  that  it 
must  have  been  to  the  N.  of  the  Shefela,  near  Beth- 
horon  ; but  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  spoken  of 
as  lying  between  (am  peffov)  Eleutheropolis  and 
Jerusalem,  i.  e.  further  S.  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  Perhaps  like  Shochoh,  Aphek,  &c.  there 
were  more  than  one  place  of  the  name.  Schwarz 
(p.  102)  would  identify  it  with  “ Tell  Ezakaria  ” 
( Zahariy  a on  Robinson’s  Map,  1856)  not  far  from 
Airv-shems,  and  very  possibly  correctly.  [G.] 

A'ZEL  (^¥5$,  in  pause  ; ’E<WjA  ; Asel),  a 
descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37,  38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A'ZEM  (DVy,  when  not  emphasized  ; 
*lacr6v,  3Act6/jl  : Asem,  Eserri),  a city  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  afterwards  allotted 
to  Simeon  (xix.  3).  Elsewhere  it  is  Ezem.  [G.] 
AZEPHURITH  (’A p<n(povpld ; Vulg.  omits), 
1 Esd.  v.  16.  There  is  no  name  answering  to  this 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 


Bene-Azmaveth  returned  from  the  captivity  witr 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  24).  The  “ sons  of  the 
singers”  seem  to  have  settled  round  it  (Neh. 
xii.  29).  The  name  elsewhere  occurs  as  Beth- 
Azmaveth.  Azmaveth  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  but  the  name  was  borne 
by  several  Benjamites  of  the  kindred  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42,  xii.  3 ; in  the  last  passage 
Bene-A.  may  merely  denote  natives  of  the  place, 
especially  as  natives  of  Anathoth,  Gibeah,  &c.  are 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse).  [G.] 

AZ'MON  (jittTXJor  jtoty.;  ’A (re/xavd,  'XeX/xwvd-, 
Asemona),  a place  named  as  being  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near  the  torrent  of 
Egypt  ( Wadi  el-ArisK ) (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5;  Josh, 
xv.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.),  but  evi- 
dently was  not  actually  known  to  them.  [G.] 

AZ'NOTH-TA'BOR  OUniVtfTK;  ’A frvM 
Qaficip,  or  'AdQaficop ; Azanottliabor)  = the  ears 
(*!  e.  possibly  the  summits)  of  Tabor,  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
34).  The  town,  if  town  it  be,  or  the  reason  for 
the  expression  contained  in  the  name,  has  hitherto 
escaped  recognition.  By  Eusebius  (under  ’AfavaOdO) 
it  is  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  plain  in  the  confines 
of  Dio-caesarea. 

For  the  use  of  the  word  jtV?  = ear,  comp.  Uzzen- 
Sherah  ; and  for  the  metaphor  involved  in  the 
name,  comp.  Chisloth-Tabor.  [G.] 

A'ZOR  CA(cop ; Azov),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the 
line  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i.  13,  14). 

AZOTUS.  [Ashdod.] 
az'riel  (banry,  help  of  God;  Gesen.  com- 
pares the  Punic  Hasdrvhal,  i.  e.  nry,  help  of 
Baal ; ’Ie^prf/A,  ; Ezriel,  Ozriel ),  name  of 

three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  v.  24).  2.  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 

19).  3.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 


AZ'GAD  ’A<T7<£5;  Azgad),  the  name  of 

a man  (Ezr.  ii.  12,  viii.  12;  Neh.  vii.  17,  x.  15). 

AZI'A  (’O (los  ; Ozuus),  a “ servant  of  the  tem- 
ple” (1  Esd.  v.  31),  elsewhere  called  Uzza. 

AZI'EI  (2  Esd.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Es- 
’ras,  elsewhere  called  Azariah  and  Ezias. 

A'ZIEL  ; ’O^WjA  ; OzieT),  a Levite 

(1  Chr.  xv.  20).  The  name  is  a shortened  form  of' 
Jaaziel  which  occurs  in  ver.  18  of  same 


AZRI'KAM  (Djjn?y  ; ’E (pucd/M  ; Ezricam ), 
the  name  of  four  men.  1.  A descendant  of  the 
royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23).  2.  (1  Chr. 

viii.  38;  ix.  44).  3.  (1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15). 

4.  “ Governor  of  the  house”  to  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  7). 

AZU’BAH  (nn-lTV;  ’Afti/jS^;  Azuba).  1. 
Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  18,  19). 
2.  Mother  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.  42; 
2 Chr.  xx.  31). 


chapter. 

AZI'ZA  (NT'BJ ; ; Aziza),  name  of  a 

man  (Ezr.  x.  27). 

AZMA'YETH  ; ’A&M,  ’Aapcid  ; 

Azmaveth,  Azmoth).  1.  One  of  the  “ mighty 
men”  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  33). 

2.  A descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42). 

3.  A Benjamite  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  4.  One  of  David’s 
overseers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

AZMA'YETH  (D)DTJ[;  ’A£uc60;  Azmaveth ), 
a place  to  all  appearance  in  Benjamin,  being 
named  with  Anathoth,  Kirjath-Jearim  and  other 
towns  belonging  to  that  tribe.  Forty-two  of  the 


A'ZTJR  or  AZ'ZUR  CW  or  “1-$;  ’A (obp, 
yE (ep  ; Azur) , name  of  three  men.  1.  A Gibeonite 
(Jer.  xxviii.  1).  2.  (E z.  xi.  1).  3.  (Neh.  x.  17). 

AZU'RAN  (’A (apSis,  Alex.  ’ A(ovp6s ; Azoroc ), 
1 Esd.  v.  15.  There  is  no  corresponding  name  in 
the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

AZ'ZAH  (nj$J;  r<£C« ; Gaza).  This  is  the 

more  accurate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  Philistine  city,  Gaza  (Deut.  ii.  23;  1 K.  iv. 
24 ; Jer.  xxv.  20).  [Gaza.]  There  is  apparently 
nothing  to  explain  why  an  exception  should  have 
been  made  in  these  three  places  from  the  usual  but 
less  correct)  version  of  the  name.  [G.l 

AZ'ZAN  (}-TJl;  ’0^5;  Azan),  name  of  a nan 


a The  verb  occurs  only  in  Is.  v.  2,  where  it  is  ren-  /vr 
iered  in  the  A.  V.  “ fenced  but  by  Gesenius,  in  his  i (Num-  xxxi'r-  26). 

Temia,  “ grub  ihn  am.”  ‘ j AZ'ZUR.  [AzUR.] 


BAAL 


BAAL 


B 

BA  AL  (^V3  ; B aa\ ; Baal),  the  supreme  male 

divinity  of  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations, 
as  Ashtoreth  was  their  supreme  female  divinity. 
Both  names  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in 
the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plurals 
designate  not  (as  Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  vv.,  main- 
tained) statues  of  the  divinities,  but  different  modi- 
fications of  the  divinities  themselves.  That  there 
were  many  such  modifications  of  Baal  is  certain 
from  the  fact  that  his  name  occurs  with  numerous 
adjuncts,  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  plural 
Baalim  is  found  frequently  alone  (e.g.  Judg.  ii.  11, 
x.  10;  1 K.  xviii.  18;  Jer.  ix.  14;  Hos.  ii.  17), 
as  well  as  in  connexion  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x. 
6;  1 Sam.  vii.  4)  and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our 
version  renders  it,  “ the  groves”  (Judg.  iii.  7 ; 2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  3).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  name  since  the  word 
is  in  Hebrew  a common  noun  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, having  the  meaning  Lord,  not  so  much, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  Ruler  as  of  Master, 
Owner,  Possessor.  The  name  of  the  god,  whether 
singular  or  plural,  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
common  noun  by  the  presence  of  the  article  (^I?3i"!, 
except  when  it  stands  in  connexion  with 
some  other  word  which  designates  a peculiar  modi- 
fication of  Baal.  In  the  Chaldaic  form  the  word 
becomes  shortened  into  ^})3,  and,  thence  dropping 
the  guttural,  ^>3,  Bel,  which  is  the  Babylonian 

name  of  this  god  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  et  Talm., 
Gesen.,  burst,  Movers ; the  identity  of  the  two 
words  is,  however,  doubted  by  Rawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  318). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  very  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  worship  of  Baal.  We  find  his  wor- 
ship established  amongst  the  Moabites  and  their 
allies  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num. 
xxii.  41),  and  through  these  nations  the  Israelites 
were  seduced  to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the 
particular  form  of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3 sqq. ; 
Deut.  iv.  3).  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punish- 
ment which  their  idolatry  brought  upon  them  in 
this  instance,  the  succeeding  generation  returned  to 
the  worship  of  Baal  (Judg.  ii.  10-13),  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  during  which  Gideon  was 
judge  (Judg.  vi.  26,  sqq.  viii.  33)  this  form  of 
idolatry  seems  to  have  prevailed  amongst  them  up 
to  the  time  of  Samuel  (Judg.  x.  10  ; 1 Sam.  vii.  4), 
at  whose  rebuke  the  people  renounced  the  worship 
of  Baalim.  Two  centuries  pass  over  before  we 
hear  again  of  Baal  in  connexion  with  the  people  of 
Israel,  though  we  can  scarcely  conclude  from  this 
silence  that  his  worship  was  altogether  abandoned. 
We  know  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  service 
of  many  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  intro- 
duced, and  particularly  that  of  Ashtoreth,  with 
which  Baal  is  so  frequently  connected.  However 
this  may  be,  the  worship  of  Baal  spread  greatly, 
and  together  with  that  of  Asherah  became  the 
religion  of  the  court  and  people  of  the  ten  tribes 
UDder  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage  with  Jezebel  (1  K.  xvi.  31-33 ; xviii. 
19,  22).  And  though  this  idolatry  was  oeca- 
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sionally  put  down  (2  K.  iii.  2,  x.  28)  it  appears 
never  to  have  been  permanently  or  effectually  abo- 
lished in  that  kingdom  (2  K.  xvii.  16).  In  tne 
kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-worship  extensively 
prevailed.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  and 
the  subsequent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athaliah, 
the  sister  of  Ahab,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  reli- 
gion of  the  court  (2  K.  viii.  27;  comp.  xi.  18), 
as  it  was  subsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  Iv.  xvi.  3 ; 
2 Chr.  xxviii.  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  Iv.  xxi.  3). 

The  worship  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews  appears 
to  have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremonial.  Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K. 
xvi.  32 ; 2 K.  xi.  18) ; his  images  were  set  up  (2 
K.  x.  26)  ; his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi. 
13),  were  ' erected  particularly  on  lofty  eminences, 
(1  K.  xviii.  20),  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer 
xxxii.  29) ; there  were  priests  in  great  numbers 
(1  Iv.  xviii.  19),  and  of  various  classes  (2  K.  x.  19); 
the  worshippers  appear  to  have  been  arrayed  in 
appropriate  robes  (2  K.  x.  22) ; the  worship  was 
performed  by  burning  incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and 
offering  burnt-sacrifices,  which  occasionally  con- 
sisted of  human  victims  (Jer.  xix.  5).  The  officiat- 
ing priests  danced  with  frantic  shouts  around  the 
altar,  and  cut  themselves  with  knives  to  excite  the 
attention  and  compassion  of  the  god  (1  K.  xviii. 
26-28  ; comp.  Lucian,  De  Lea  Syra,  50 ; Tert. 
Apol.  9;  Lucan,  i.  365;  Tibul.  i.  6,  47). 

Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies  we  con- 
tinually find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god, 
partly  in  the  names  of  men  such  as  Adher-bal, 
Asdru-bal,  Hanni-bal,  and  still  more  distinctly  in 
Phoenician  inscriptions  yet  remaining  (Gesen.  Mon. 
Phoen.  passim).  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard 
the  Babylonian  Bel  (Is.  xlvi.  1)  or  Belus  (Herod, 
i.  181),  as  essentially  identical  with  Baal,  though 
perhaps  under  some  modified  form.  Rawlinson 
distinguishes  between  the  second  god  of  the  first 
triad  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  whom  he  names 
provisionally  Bel-Nimrod,  and  the  Babylonian  Bel 
whom  he  considers  identical  with  Merodach  {Herod. 
i.  594,  sqq.;  627,  sqq.). 

The  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the  con- 
nexion of  this  god  with  the  heavenly  bodies  as  we 
have  already  noticed  in  regard  to  Ashtoreth. 
Creuzer  (Syrnb.  ii.  413)  and  Movers  ( Phiin . i.  180; 
declare  Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with  Zeus,  by 
Herodotus,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Bel-Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter  (Rawlinson, 
Herod.  1.  c.).  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of 
Baal  as  well  as  of  Ashtoreth  the  symbol  of  the  god 
varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  localities. 
Indeed  the  great  number  of  adjuncts  with  which 
the  name  of  Baal  is  found  is  a sufficient  proof  of 
the  diversity  of  characters  in  which  he  was  re- 
garded, and  there  must  no  doubt  have  existed  a 
corresponding  diversity  in  the  worship.  It  may 
even  be  a question  whether  in  the  original  notion 
of  Baal  there  was  reference  to  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  in 
this  instance,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Ashtoreth,  point 
directly  to  them.  If  we  separate  the  name  Baal  from 
idolatry,  we  seem, according  to  its  meaning,  to  obtain 
simply  the  notion  of  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all. 
With  this  the  idea  of  productive  power  is  naturally 
associated,  and  that  power  is  as  naturally  symbo- 
lized by. the  sun,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  ideas 
of  providential  arrangement  and  rule,  and  so  of  pros- 
perity, are  as  naturally  suggested  by  the  word,  and 
in  the  astral  mythology  these  ideas  are  associated  with 
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♦he  planet  Jupiter.  In  point  of  fact  we  find  adjuncts 
to  the  name  of  Baal  answering  to  all  these  notions, 
c.  g.  BeeXrraypv,  Balsamen  (Plaut.  Poen.  v.  2.  67) 
= “ Lord  of  the  heavens;”  |DfV^y3, 

Baal-Hamon  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  349),  the  Sun- 
Baal,  and  similarly  the  name  of  a city  in  the  O.'T. 

(Cant.  viii.  11);  13-^3,  Baal-Gad, 

the  name  of  a city  (Josh.  xi.  17),  Baal  the  For- 
tune-bringer,  which  god  may  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  planet  Jupiter  (Gesen.  Thes.  Fiirst). 
Many  more  compounds  of  Baal  in  the  0.  T.  occur, 
and  amongst  them  a large  number  of  cities,  which 
are  mentioned  below.  We  shall  first  mention 
those  names  of  men  and  of  gods  in  which  Baal 
is  the  first  element.  It  may  be  noted  before 
proceeding  to  specify  the  particular  compounds 
of  Baal  that  the  word  standing  alone  occurs  in 
the  0.  T.  in  two  instances  as  the  name  of  a man 
(1  Chr.  v.  5,  viii.  30).  Fiirst  considers  that  in 
these  instances  the  latter  element  of  the  word  is 
dropped. 

1.  Ba'al-Be'rith  (Tim  5 BaaXfieplO ; 

Baalberit).  This  form  of  Baal  w"s  worshipped  at 
Shechem  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4).  The  name  signifies 
the  Covenant- Baal,  and  has  been  compared  with 
the  Greek  Zei/s  Spicios  or  the  Latin  Deus  fidius. 
The  meaning,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
god  who  presides  over  covenants,  but  the  god  who 
comes  into  covenant  with  the  worshippers.  In 
Judg.  ix.  46  he  is  called  1YH3  We  know 

nothing  of  the  particular  form  of  worship  paid  to 
this  god. 

2.  Ba'al-Ze'bub  (3-13T  ^3  ; Baa  A fxv'ia  ; 

Beelzebub),  the  form  of  Baal  worshipped  at  Ekron 
(2  K.  i.  2,  3,  16).  The  meaning  of  the  name  is 
Baal  or  Lord  of  the  fly.  Though  such  a designa- 
tion of  the  god  appears  to  us  a kind  of  mockery, 
and  has  consequently  been  regarded  as  a term  of 
derision  (Selden,  Be  Diis  Syr  is,  375),  yet  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  god  by  his  worshippers,  and  the 
plague  of  flies  in  hot  climates  furnishes  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  designation.  Similarly  the 
Greeks  gave  the  epithet  a-ir6p.vios  to  Zeus  (Pausan. 
v.  14,  §2  ; Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  38),  and  Pliny 
(xxix.  6,  34,  init.)  speaks  of  a Fly-god  Myiodes. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  well  known 
form  Beelzebub. 

3.  Ba'al-ha'nan  (pn  ^ 3,  Baal  is  gracious ; 
BaWevdv.  B aXaevvcvp,  BaWavav  ; Balanan, 
Balaan;  comp.  pilin',  ’Icaavvys,  Jehovah  is  gra- 
cious). 1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39  ; 1 Chr.  i.  49,  50). 
2.  The  name  of  one  of  David’s  officers,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  his  olive  and  sy  com  ore  plan- 
tations (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  was  of  the  town  of 
Gederah  (Josh.  xv.  36)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Chr.  ii. 
51),  and  from  his  name  we  may  conjecture  that  he 
was  of  Canaanitish,  not  Jewish  origin. 

4.  Ba'al-pe'or  (liyS^byS;  BeeXipeywp ; Beel- 

phegor).  We  have  already  referred  to  the  worship 
of  this  god.  The  narrative  (Num.  xxv.)  seems 
clearly  to  show  that  this  form  of  Baal-worship  was 
connected  with  licentious  rites.  Without  laying 
too  much  stress  on  the  Rabbinical  derivation  of  the 
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word  “liyS.  hiatus,  i.  e.  aperire  hvmenem  vir- 

gineum,”  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  worship.  Baal- 
Peor  was  identified  by  the  Rabbins  and  early 
fathers  with  Priapus  (see  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Selden,  Be  Biis  Syris,  i.  4,  p.  302,  sq.,  who, 
however,  dissents  from  this  view).  This  is  more- 
over the  view  of  Creuzer  (ii.  411),  Winer, 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  almost  all  critics.  The  reader 
is  referred  for  more  detailed  information  par- 
ticularly to  Creuzer’s  Symbolik  and  Movers’  Phn- 
nizier.  [F.  W.  G.j 

BA'AL  (by 3),  geographical.  This  word  occurs 

as  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several  places 
in  Palestine.  Gesenius  has  expressed  his  opinion 
(Thes.  225  a.)  that  in  these  cases  it  has  no  refer- 
ence to  any  worship  of  the  god  Baal,  at  the  parti- 
cular spot,  but  merely  expresses  that  the  place 
“ possesses”  or  contains  something  special  denoted 
by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word  Baal 
bearing  in  that  case  a force  synonymous  with  that 
of  Beth.  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to 
contradict  this  conclusion , some  reasons  may  (with 
considerable  hesitation)  be  mentioned  for  reconsi- 
dering it. 

(a.)  Though  employed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  a certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  there  cer- 
tainly with  the  force  of  “ possession”  or  “ owner- 
ship,”— as  a “ lord  of  hair”  (2  K.  i.  8),  “ lord  of 
dreams”  (Gen.  xxxvii.  19),  &c.,  Baal  never 
seems  to  have  become  a naturalized  Hebrew  word, 
but  frequently  occurs  so  as  to  betray  its  Canaanite 
origin  and  relationship.  Thus  it  is  several  times 
employed  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
either  certainly  or  probably  heathen,  but  rarely  if 
ever  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Hebrew.  It  is 
applied  to  the  men  of  Jericho  before  the  conquest 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11);  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  the 
ancient  city  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  who  rose  to 
recover  the  rights  of  Hamor’s  descendants  long 
after  the  conquest  of  the  land  (Judg.  ix.  2-51,  with 
Ewald’s  commentary,  Gesch.  ii.  445-7),  and  in  the 
account  of  which  struggle,  the  distinction  between 
the  \by3  of  Shechem,  and  the  the  Hebrew 

relations  of  Abimelech — is  carefully  maintained. 
It  is  used  for  the  men  of  Keilah,  a place  on  the 
western  confines  of  Judah,  exposed  to  all  the  attacks 
and  the  influences  of  the  surrounding  heathen  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  11,  12),  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  26). 
and  for  others  (Is.  xvi.  8,  &c.).  Add  to  this  the 
consideration  that  if  Baal  forms  part  of  the  name 
of  a person,  we  are  sure  to  find  the  name  men- 
tioned with  some  Hebrew  alteration,  as  Jerub- 
besheth  for  Jerub-baal ; Mephibosheth  for  Merib- 
baal ; Ish-bosheth  for  Esh-baal,  and  others.  In  Hos. 
ii.  16,  a remarkable  instance  is  preserved  of  the 
distinction,  noticed  above  in  connexion  with  the 
record  of  the  revolt  at  Shechem,  between  the  hea- 
then Baal,  and  the  Hebrew  Ish — “ at  that  day, 
saith  Jehovah,  men  shall  call  Me  ‘ Ishi,’  and  shall 
call  Me  no  more  ‘ Baali,’  ” both  words  having  the 
sense  of  “ my  husband.” 

(b.)  Such  places  called  by  this  name  or  its  com- 
pounds as  can  be  identified,  and  several  of  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  either 
near  Phoenicia,  as  Baal-gad,  Baal-hermon,  Bel- 
markos  (of  later  times) ; or  in  proximity  to  some 
other  acknowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship,  as 
Baal-meon  and  Bamoth-Baal,  near  the  infamous 
seat  of  Baal-peor ; or  Kirjath-Baal  and  Baal-tamar, 
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which  were  in  the  district  containing  the  early  and 
famous  sanctuaries  and  high  places  of  Gibeon  and 
Bethel. 

(c.)  On  more  than  one  occasion  Baal  forms  part 
of  the  names  of  places  which  we  elsewhere  discover 
to  have  been  elevated  spots,  spots  in  which  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Canaanites  delighted.  Thus  Baal- 
hermon  is  elsewhere  called  “ Mount  B.”  and  Baal- 
Perazitn  is  (very  probably)  “ Mount  P.”  Baalath- 
beer  too  is  called  in  the  parallel  lists  Ramath  (i.  e. 
‘•height”).  Compare  the  Yulgate  rendering  of 
Baalah  in  1 Chr.  xiii.  6,  ad  collem  Cariathiarim. 

(d.)  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep 
significance  with  which  the  name  of  Baal  must 
always  have  been  invested  both  for  the  Israelites 
and  for  their  predecessors  in  the  country  ; for  those 
who  venerated  and  those  who  were  commanded  to 
hate  him.  Surely  this  significance  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  portentous  name  from  be- 
coming a mere  alternative  for  a term  which,  like 
Beth,  was  in  the  commonest  daily  use. 

The  places  in  the  names  of  which  Baal  forms  a 
part  are  as  follows : 

1.  Ba'al,  a town  of  Simeon,  named  only  in 
1 Chr.  iv.  33,  and  which  from  the  parallel  list  in 
Josh.  xix.  seems  to  have  been  identical  with 
Baalath-beer. 

2.  Ba'alah  ; B aaA,  BaAct;  Baala). 

(a.)  Another  name  for  Kirjath-Jearim,  or 
Kirjath-Baal,  the  well-known  town,  now  Kuriet 
el  Enab.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10  ; 
1 Chr.  xiii.  6 (els  tt6\iv  AaviS ; ad  collem  Caria- 
thiarim). In  Josh.  xv.  11,  it  is  called  Mount  (“in) 
Baalah,  and  in  xv.  60,  and  xviii.  14,  Kirjath- 
Baal.  From  the  expression  “ Baalah,  which  is 
Kirjath-jearim  ” (comp.  “ Jebusi,  which  is  Jeru- 
salem,” xviii.  28),  it  would  seem  as  if  Baalah 
were  the  earlier  or  Canaanite  appellation  of  the 
place.  In  2 Sam.  vi.  2,  the  name  occurs  slightly 
altered  as  “ Baale  of  Judah”  (lYPin?  airb 

twv  apxouruv  ’I ou8a,  de  viris  Judd). 

(b.)  A town  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
29),  which  in  xix.  3 is  called  Balah,  and  in  the 
parallel  list  (1  Chr.  iv.  29)  Bilhah. 

3.  Ba'alath  (rfe ; BaaXad ; Baalath),  a 

town  of  Dan  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rimmon, 
and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh.  xix.  44).  It  is 
possible  that  the  same  town  is  referred  to  in  1 K. 
ix.  18  and  2 Chr.  viii.  6 (BaAaafl).  See  Jos.  Ant. 
viii.  6,  §1. 

4.  Ba'alath-be'er  (*1N3  nSjlS,  Baal  of  the 

well  = Holy-well ; BaAe'/c ; Baalath-Beer),  a town 
among  those  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  given  to 
Simeon ; and  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ra- 
math-Negeb,  or  “ the  heights  of  the  South  ” (Josh, 
xix.  8).  In  another  list  it  appears  in  the  con- 
tracted form  of  Baal. 

Other  sacred  wells  in  this  parched  region  were 
the.  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  “ well  of  the  vision  of 
God ;”  and  Beer-sheba,  the  “ well  of  the  oath.” 

5.  Ba'al-GAD  n-l  ^JJ3 ; BaXayab  ; Baalgad ), 
a place  evidently  well-known  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Palestine,  and  as  such  used  to  denote 
the  most  northern  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7),  or  perhaps 
north-western  (xiii.  5,  Hamath  being  to  the  ex- 
treme north-east)  point  to  which  Joshua’s  victories 
extended.  It  was  in  all  probability  a Phoenician 
or  Canaanite  sanctuary,  of  Baal  under  the  aspect  of 


Gad,  or  Fortune.  [Gad.]  No  trace  of  its  site  has 
yet  been  discovered.  The  words  “ the  plain 
(Hyj?3)  of  Lebanon”  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  lay  in  the  great  plain  between  the  two 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which  is  still 
known  by  the  same  Hebrew  word  el-Bukaa  ; and 
it  has  accordingly  been  identified  by  Iken  and 
others  with  Baalbec  (Rob.  iii.  519).  But  against 
this  are  the  too  great  distance  of  Baalbec  to  the 
north,  and  the  precise  expression  of  the  text — 
“under  Mount  Hermon”  (Jerome:  ad  radices 
montis  Herman).  The  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (60), 
supported  by  Robinson  with  his  usual  care,  is,  that 
the  modern  representative  of  Baalgad  is  Banias, 
a place  which  long  maintained  a great  reputation 
as  the  sanctuary  of  Pan.  [Caesarea  Philippi.] 

6.  Ba'al-ha'mon  (pOil  '3 ; Baal  of  multitude ; 

BeeA .a/xctiv ; ea  quae  habet populos) , a place  at  which 
Solomon  had  a vineyard,  evidently  of  great  extent 
(Cant.  viii.  11).  The  only  possible  clue  to  its 
situation  is  the  mention  in  Judith  viii.  3,  of  a Be- 
lamon  or  Balamon  (BaXagcov  •,  A.V.  Balamo) 
near  Dothaim ; and  therefore  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  not  far  north  of  Samaria.  If  so,  this 
vineyard  may  have  been  in  one  of  the  “ fat  valleys  ” 
of  the  “ drunkards  of  Ephraim,  who  are  over- 
come with  wine,”  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Is. 
xxviii.  1. 

7.  Ba'al-ha'zor  (“l^n  '3,  Baal’s  village ; BeA- 
aadop,  Alex.  BeSA ac&p ; Baalhasor ),  a place  “ £ by  ’ 
Ephraim”  ('K"D^),  where  Absalom  appears  to 

have  had  a sheep-farm,  and  where  Amnon  was 
murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

8.  Mount  Ba'al-her'mon  (PEpn  ^>J?3  “IH) 

(Judg.  iii.  3),  and  simply  Baal-hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23). 
This  is  usually  considered  as  a distinct  place  from 
Mount  Hermon ; but  the  only  apparent  ground  for 
so  doing  is  the  statement  in  the  latter  of  the  above 
passages,  “unto  Baal-hermon,  and  Senir,  and3 
Mount  Hermon ;”  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
conjunction  rendered  “ and”  may  be  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  used  as  an  expletive, — “ unto  Baal-her- 
mon, even  Senir,  even  Mount  Hermon.”  Perhaps 
this  derives  some  colour  from  the  fact,  which  we 
know,  that  this  mountain  had  at  least  three  names 
(Deut.  iii.  9).  May  not  Baal-hermon  have  been 
a fourth,  in  use  among  the  Phoenician  worshippers 
of  Baal,  one  of  whose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad,  was  at 
the  foot  of  this  very  mountain  ? 

9.  Ba'al-me'on  (|iyp  '3  ; rj  BeeX/xedv ; Baal- 

meon ),  one  of  the  towns  which  were  “built”  by 
the  Reubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  and  to  which 
they  “ gave  other  names.”  Possibly  the  “ Beth,’ 
which  is  added  to  the  name  in  its  mention  else- 
where, and  which  sometimes  superseded  the  “ Baal  ” 
of  the  original  name,  is  one  of  the  changes  referred 
to.  [Beth-baal-meon  : Beth-meon  ] It  is  also 
named  in  1 Chr.  v.  8,  and  on  each  occasion  with 
Nebo.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel  it  was  Moabite,  and 
under  that  prosperous  dominion  had  evidently  be- 
come a place  of  distinction,  being  noticed  as  one  of 
the  cities  which  are  the  “ glory  of  the  country  ” (Ez. 
xxv.  9).  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  Balmen)  it  was  still  a “ vicus  maximus” 
called  Balmano,  9 miles  distant  from  Heshbon 


a The  “ unto  ” in  the  A.  Y.  is  interpolated,  though 
not  so  marked. 
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(’IejSovs,  Esbus),  near  the  “mountain  of  the  hot 
springs,”  and  reputed  to  he  the  native  place  of 
Elisha. 

10.  Ba'al-per'azim  (D'XIS  '2  ; Baal-phara- 

sim ),  the  scene  of  a victory  of  David  over  the 
Philistines,  and  of  a great  destruction  of  their 
images,  and  so  named  by  him  in  a characteristic 
passage  of  exulting  poetry — “ 4 Jehovah  hath  hurst 
upon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a burst 
of  waters.’  Therefore  he  called  the  name  of 

that  place  1 Baal-perazim,’  ” i.  e.  bursts  or  destruc- 
tions (2  Sam.  v.  20 ; 1 Chr.  xiv.  11).  The  place  and 
the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in 
Is.  xxviii.  21,  where  it  is  called  Mount  P.  Perhaps 
this  may  point  to  the  previous  existence  of  a high 
place  or  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot,  which  would 
lend  more  point  to  David’s  exclamation  (see  Gese- 
nius,  Jes.  844).  The  LXX.  render  the  name  in  its 
two  occurrences,  respectively  ’E-jraucc  SiaKoircou, 
and  Aiano-ir)]  cpapacriu : the  latter  an  instance  of 
retention  of  the  original  word  and  its  explanation 
side  by  side  ; the  former  uncertain. 

11.  Ba'al-shal'isha  '2  ; B aiOoapLod, 

BaOoapl ; Baalsalisa),  a place  named  only  in  2 K. 
iv.  42 ; apparently  not  far  from  Gilgal  (comp.  v. 
38).  It  was  possibly  situated  in  the  district,  or 
“ land  ” of  the  same  name.  [Shalisha.] 

12.  Ba'al-ta'mar  (112>F\  '2,  sanctuary  of  the 

palm  ; BaaA.  Qapdp  ; Baalthamar),  a place  named 
only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near  Gibeah  of  Benjamin. 
The  palm-tree  (“IDA)  of  Deborah  (iv.  5)  was 
situated  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and  is  possibly 
alluded  to  (Stanley,  145,  6).  In  the  days  of  Eu- 
sebius it  was  still  known  under  the  altered  name  of 
BydOafidp ; but  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found 
by  modern  travellers.  [G.] 

13.  Ba'al-ze'phon  (p£¥  P^ace  °f  Ze~ 
phon;  BeeAcreiripuu,  BeeAcreircpciu ; Beelsephon),  a 
place  in  Egypt  near  where  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9 ; Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From 
the  position  of  Goshen  and  the  indications  afforded 
by  the  narrative  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we 
place  Baal-zephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  a little  below  its  head,  which  at  this  time 
was  about  30  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present 
head.  [Goshen;  Red  Sea,  Passage  of.]  Its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  other  places  mentioned  with 
it  is  clearly  indicated.  The  Israelites  encamped 
before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the 
sea,  before  Baal-zephon,  according  to  Ex.  (xiv.  2,  9), 
while  in  Num.,  Pi-hahiroth  is  described  as  being 
before  Baal-zephon,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the 
people  came  to  the  former  place  they  pitched  before 
Migdol  (xxxiii.  7)  ; and  again,  that  afterwards  they 
departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,  here  in  Heb.  Ha- 
hiroth  (v.  8).  Migdol  and  Baal-zephon  must  there- 
fore have  been  opposite  to  one  another,  and  the 
latter  behind  Pi-hahiroth  with  reference  to  the 
Israelites.  Baal-zephon  was  perhaps  a well-known 
place,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is  always  mentioned  to 
indicate  the  position  of  Pi-hahiroth,  which  we  take 
to  be  a natural  locality  [Red  Sea,  Passage  of  ; 
Pi-hahiroth].  The  name  has  been  supposed  to 
mean  “ place  of  Typhon,”  or  “ sacred  to  Typhon,” 
an  etymology  approved  by  Gesenius  ( Thes . s.  u.). 
Zephon  would  well  enough  correspond  in  sound  to 
Typhon,  had  we  any  ground  for  considering  the  latter 


name  to  be  either  Egyptian  or  Semitic,  but  as  we  have 
not,  the  conjecture  is  a very  bold  one.  Were,  how- 
ever, T yphon  an  Egyptian  word,  we  could  not  con- 
sider Zephon  in  Baal-zephon  to  be  its  Hebrew  tran- 
scription, inasmuch  as  it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew 

form  ^J)2.  We  would  rather  connect  Baal-zephon, 
as  a Hebrew  compound,  with  the  root  HSX,  as  if 
it  were  named  from  a watch-tower  on  the  frontier 
like  the  neighbouring  “the  tower.”  It  is 

noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  Gad  called 
Ziphion  fV’QV  in  Gen.  (xlvi.  16)  is  written  Zephon 
in  Num.  (xxvi.  15).  The  identifications  ot 

Baal-zephon  that  have  been  proposed  depend  upon 
the  supposed  meaning  “ place  of  Typhon.”  Forster 
(Epp.  ad  Mich.,  pp.  28,  29)  thinks  it  was  Heroo- 
polis,  'Hpc&wu  which  some,  as  Champollion 

(L’  E'gypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  ii.  p.  87  seqq.),  con- 
sider, wrongly,  to  be  the  same  as  Avaris,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Hycsos,  both  which  places  were  connected 
with  Typhon  (Steph.  B.  s.v.  'Hpc6;  Manetho,  ap. 
Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  26).  Avaris  cannot  be  Heroopolis, 
for  geographical  reasons.  (Comp.,  as  to  the  site  of 
Avaris,  Brugsch,  Geographische  Inschriften,  i.  p.  86 
seqq. ; as  to  that  of  Heroopolis,  Lepsius  Chron.  d. 
Aegypt.  i.  p.  344  seqq.,  and  p.  342,  against  the  two 
places  being  the  same.)  [R.  S.  I\] 

BA 'ALA  H.  [Baal,  No.  2.] 

BA'ALATH.  [Baal,  Nos.  3,  4.] 

BA'ALE  OF  JUDAH.  [Baal,  No.  2,  «.] 
BAALIM.  [Baal.] 

BA ALIJS  (D^J)2  ; BeAeiood ; Baalis ),  king 

of  the  Bene-Ammon  (jScwrtAei/s  t >l6s  ’Ap.p<&v)  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jer.  xl.  14). 

BA  ANA  (K3JJ2  ; Baud,  B aaua  ; Bana,  Baana), 

the  name  of  several  men.  1.  The  son  of  Ahilud, 
Solomon’s  commissariat  officer  in  Jezreel  and  the 
north  of  the  Jordan  valley  (1  K.  iv.  12).  2.  (Neh. 

iii.  4).  3.  (1  Esd.  v.  8).  [Baanah,  4.] 

BAANAH  (TDJJ2  ; B aaua  ; Baana).  1.  Son 

of  Rimmon,  a Benjamite,  who  with  his  brother 
Rechab  murdered  Ish-bosheth.  For  this  they  were 
killed  by  David,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  hung 
up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6,  9). 

2.  A Netophathite,  father  of  Heleb  or  Heled, 
one  of  David’s  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ; 
1 Chr.  xi.  30). 

3.  (Accurately  Baana  &OJD  ; B aaua  ; Baana ), 
son  of  Hushai,  Solomon’s  commissariat  officer  in 
Asher  (1  K.  iv.  16). 

4.  A man  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  on  his 
return  from  the  captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  2 ; Neh.  vii.  7). 
Possibly  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  27. 
[Baana,  3.] 

BA  ABA  (fcOJ)2  ; 7}  BaaSd  ; Alex.  B aapd  ; 

Bara),  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a descendant 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

BAASEIAH  (nj]|3  ; Baaaia  ; Basaia ),  a 

Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [25]  ). 

BAASHA  (^^2  ; Baaoa  ; Joseph.  Baoa - 

uys ; Baasa),  third  sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  the  founder  of  its  second  dynasty. 
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The  name,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  from  a root  to  I 
be  wicked,  but  this  would  seem  impossible  unless 
it  has  been  altered  [Abijah],  and  Calmet  suggests 
that  it  may  mean  in  the  work,  from  3 in,  and 
to  make,  ox  he  who  seeks  and  lays  waste 
Baasha  was  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char,  and  conspired  against  King  Nadab,  son  of  Jero- 
boam, when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of 
Gibbethon,  and  killed  him  with  his  whole  family. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  as  the 
prophet  Jehu  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  “ exalted^ 
out  of  the  dust”  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  In  matters  of 
religion  his  reign  was  no  improvement  on  that  of 
Jeroboam  ; he  equally  forgot  his  position  as  king  of 
the  nation  of  God’s  election,  and  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  persevering  hostility  to  Judah.  It  was 
probably  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  [Asa]  that 
he  made  war  on  its  king  Asa,  and  began  to  fortify 
Ramah  as  an  eViTet^ur^a  against  it.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with  Ben- 
hadad  I.  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously  been 
friendly  to  Baasha.  Benhadad  took  several  towns 
in  the  N.  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  belonging 
to  it  near  the  sources  of  Jordan.  Baasha  died  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  honourably 
buried  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4), 
which  he  had  made  his  capital.  The  dates  of  his 
accession  and  death  according  to  Clinton  (F.  H.  i. 
321)  are  B.C.  953  and  B.C.  931  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi. 
7;  2 Chr.  xvi.  1-6).  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

BA'BEL,BAB'YLON,  &c.  (^32  ; BapvXdov), 
is  properly  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  which 
is-  called  in  Genesis  Shinar  and  in  the 

later  Scriptures  Chaldaea,  or  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans  ( ) . The  name  is  connected  in 

Genesis  with  the  Hebrew  root  % “ confundere,” 

“ because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language 
of  all  the  earth”  (Gen.  xi.  9) ; but  the  native  ety- 
mology is  Bab-il,  “ the  gate  of  the  god  II,”  or 
perhaps  more  simply  “ the  gate  of  God/”  and  this 
no  doubt  was  the  original  intention  of  the  appella- 
tion as  given  by  Nimrod,  though  the  other  sense 
came  to  be  attached  to  it  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  Probably  a temple  was  the  first  building 
raised  by  the  primitive  nomads,  and  in  the  gate  of  this 
t emple  justice  would  be  administered  in  early  times 
(comp.  2 Sam.  xix.  8),  after  which  houses  would 
grow  up  about  the  gate;  and  in  this  way  the  name 
would  readily  pass  from  the  actual  portal  of  the 
temple  to  the  settlement.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tions which  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  Baby- 
lonians in  Alexander’s  age  the  city  was  originally 
built  about  the  year  B.C.  2230.  The  architectural 
remains  discovered  in  southern  Babylonia,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  monumental  records,  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  capital,  nor,  in- 
deed, a town  of  very  great  importance.  It  pro- 
bably owed  its  position  at  the  head  of  Nimrod’s 
cities  (Gen.  x.  10)  to  the  power  and  pre-eminence 
whereto  it  afterwards  attained  rather  than  to  any 
original  superiority  that  it  could  boast  over  the 
places  coupled  with  it.  Erech,  Ur,  and  Ellasar, 
appear  to  have  been  all  more  ancient  than  Babylon, 
and  were  capital  cities  when  Babil  was  a provincial 
village.  The  first  rise  of  the  Chaldaean  power  was 
in  the  region  close  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  Be- 
rosus  indicated  by  his  fish-god  Oannes,  who  brought 
the  Babylonians  civilization  and  the  arts  out  of  the 
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sea  (ap.  Syncell.  p.  28,  B.).  Thence  the  nation 
spread  northwards  up  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  seat  of  government  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, being  finally  fixed  at  Babylon,  perhaps  noi 
earlier  than  about  B.C.  1700. 

1.  Topography  of  Babylon — Ancient  descriptions 
of  the  city. — The  descriptions  of  Babylon  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  classical  writers  are  derived  chiefly 
from  two  sources,  the  works  of  Herodotus  and  of 
Ctesias.  These  authors  were  both  of  them  eye- 
witnesses of  the  glories  of  Babylon — not,  indeed,  at 
their  highest  point,  but  before  they  had  greatly  de- 
clined—and  left  accounts  of  the  city  and  its  chiel 
buildings,  which  the  historians  and  geographers  of 
later  times  were,  for  the  most  part,  content  to  copy. 
The  description  of  Herodotus  is  familiar  to  most 
persons.  According  to  this,  the  city,  which  was 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  formed  a vast 
square,  enclosed  within  a double  line  of  high  walls, 
the  extent  of  the  outer  circuit  being  480  stades,  or 
about  56  miles.  The  entire  area  included  would 
thus  have  been  about  200  square  miles.  Herodotus 
appears  to  imply  that  this  whole  space  was  covered 
with  houses,  which,  he  observes,  were  frequently 
three  or  four  stories  high.  They  were  laid  out  in 
straight  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
the  cross  streets  leading  to  the  Euphrates  being 
closed  at  the  river  end  with  brazen  gates,  which 
allowed  or  prevented  access  to  the  quays  wherewith 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  lined  along  its 
whole  course  through  the  city.  In  each  division 
of  the  town,  Herodotus  says,  there  was  a fortress 
or  stronghold,  consisting  in  the  one  case  of  the 
royal  palace,  in  the  other  of  the  great  temple  of 
Belus.  This  last  was  a species  of  pyramid,  com- 
posed of  eight  square  toweis  placed  one  above  the 
other,  the  dimensions  of  the  basement  tower  being 
a stade— or  above  200  yards — each  way.  The 
height  of  the  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. A winding  ascent,  which  passed  round  all 
the  towers,  led  to  the  summit,  on  which  was 
placed  a spacious  ark  or  chapel,  containing  no 
statue,  but  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  god.  The  temple  stood  in  a sacred  pre- 
cinct, two  stades  (or  400  yards)  square,  which  con- 
tained two  altars  for  burnt-offerings  and  a sacred 
ark  or  chapel,  wherein  was  the  golden  image  of 
Bel.  The  two  portions  of  the  city  were  united  by 
a bridge,  composed  of  a series  of  stone  piers  with 
moveable  platforms  of  wood  stretching  from  one 
pier1  to  another.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of 
the  description  left  us  by  Herodotus  (i.  178-186). 

According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  et 
seqq.)  the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but  360 
stades — which  is  a little  under  42  miles.  It  lay, 
he  says,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
two  parts  were  connected  together  by  a stone 
bridge  five  stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30 
feet  broad,  of  the  kind  described  by  Herodotus.  At 
either  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  a royal  palace, 
that  in  the  eastern  city  being  the  more  magnificent 
of  the  two.  It  was  defended  by  a triple  enceinte, 
the  outermost  60  stades,  or  7 miles,  round ; the 
second,  which  was  circular,  40  stades,  or  41  miles  ; 
and  the  third  20  stades,  or  2\  miles.  The  height 
of  the  second  or  middle  wall  was  300  feet,  and  its 
towers  were  420  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  inner- 
most circuit  was  even  greater  than  this.  The  walls 
of  both  the  second  and  the  third  enclosure  were  made 
of  coloured  brick,  and  represented  hunting  scenes — 
the  chase  of  the  leopard  and  the  lion — with  figures, 
male  and  female,  regarded  by  Ctesias  as  those  of 
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Ninas  and  Semiramis.  The  other  palace  was  in- 
terior both  in  size  and  magnificence.  It  was  en- 
closed within  a single  enceinte,  30  stades,  or  3| 
miles,  in  circumference,  and  contained  representa- 
tions of  hunting  and  battle  scenes  as  well  as  statues 
in  bronze,  said  to  be  those  of  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and 
Jupiter  Belus.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not 
only  by  the  bridge,  but  by  a tunnel  under  the  river ! 
Ctesias’  account  of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  We  may  gather,  however,  that 
he  represented  its  general  character  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Herodotus,  but  spoke  of  it  as  sur- 
mounted by  three  statues,  one  of  Bel,  40  feet  high, 
another  of  Rhea,  and  a third  of  Juno  or  Beltis.  He 
seems  further  to  have  described  elaborately  the 
famous  “hanging  gardens”  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  10),  but  the  description,  as  reported 
by  Diodorus,  is  not  very  intelligible.  It  appears 
that  they  were  a square  of  400  feet  each  way,  and 
rose  in  terraces,  the  topmost  terrace  being  planted 
with  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  grew  to  a great 
size. 

In  examining  the  truth  of  these  descriptions,  we 
shall  most  conveniently  commence  from  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  town.  All  the  ancient  writers  appear 
to  agree  in  the  fact  of  a district  of  vast  size,  more 
or  less  inhabited,  having  been  enclosed  within  lofty 
walls,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Babylon. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit  they 
differ.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of  Pliny  (AT. 
N.  vi.  26)  is  480  stades,  of  Strabo  (xvi.  i.  §5)  385, 
of  Q.  Curtius  (v.  i.  §26)  368,  of  Clitarchus  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  365,  and  of  Ctesias  (ap.  eund.) 
360  stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have 
merely  the  moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in 
independent  measurements,  except  in  the  first  of 
the  numbers.  Setting  this  aside,  the  difference 
between  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the  estimates 
is  little  more  than  \ per  cent.a  With  this  near 
agreement  on  the  part  of  so  many  authors,  it  is 
the  more  surprising  that  in  the  remaining  case 
we  should  find  the  great  difference  of  one-third 
more,  or  33§  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  true  explana- 
tion is  that  Herodotus  spoke  of  the  outer  wall, 
which  could  be  traced  in  his  time,  while  the  later 
writers,  who  never  speak  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 
barrier,  give  the  measurement  of  Plerodotus’  inner 
wall,  which  may  have  alone  remained  in  their  day. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Oppert,  who  even  believes 
that  he  has  found  traces  of  both  enclosures,  showing 
them  to  have  been  really  of  the  size  ascribed  to 
them.  This  conclusion  is  at  present  disputed,  and 
it  is  the  more  general  belief  of  those  who  have  ex- 
amined the  ruins  with  attention  that  no  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  walls  are  to  be  found,  or  at  least,  that 
none  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  Still  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  a line  of  wall  inclosing  an 
enormous  area  originally  existed.  The  testimony 
to  this  effect  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  wall  is  easily  accounted  for, 
either  by  the  constant  quarrying,  which  would  na- 
turally have  commenced  with  it  (Rich,  First  Mem. 
p.  44),  or  by  the  subsidence  of  the  bulwark  into  the 
moat  from  which  it  was  raised.  Taking  the  lowest 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  we  shall  have 
for  the  space  within  the  rampart  an  area  of  above  100 


* If  the  estimate  of  Ctesias  be  regarded  as  100, 
that  of  Clitarchus  will  be  ..  ..  100*1923 


„ Q.  Curtius 100*2 

„ Strabo  100*694;  but 

„ Herodotus  133*s 
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square  miles ; nearly  five  times  the  size  of  London ! 
It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space  cannot  have  been 
entirely  covered  with  houses.  Diodorus  confesses 
(ii.  9,  ad  fin.)  that  but  a small  part  of  the  enclo- 
sure was  inhabited  in  his  own  day,  and  Q.  Curtius 
(v.  i.  §27)  says  that  as  much  as  nine-tenths  con- 
sisted, even  in  the  most  flourishing  times,  of  gar- 
dens, parks,  paradises,  fields,  and  orchards. 

With  regard  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
walls  there  is  nearly  as  much  difference  of  state- 
ment as  with  regard  to  their  extent.  Herodotus 
makes  the  height  200  royal  cubits,  or  3371  feet ; 
Ctesias  50  fathoms,  or  300  feet ; Pliny  and  Solinus 
200  royal  feet;  Strabo  50  cubits,  or  .75  feet. 
Here  there  is  less  appearance  of  independent  measure- 
ments than  in  the  estimates  of  length.  The  two 
original  statements  seem  to  be  those  of  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias,  which  only  differ  accidentally,  the 
latter  having  omitted  to  notice  that  the  royal  scale 
was  used.  The  later  writers  do  not  possess  fresh 
data;  they  merely  soften  down  what  seems  to 
them  an  exaggeration — Pliny  and  Solinus  changing 
the  cubits  of  Herodotus  into  feet,  and  Strabo  the 
fathoms  of  Ctesias  into  cubits.  We  are  forced  then 
to  fall  back  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who  are  also 
the  only  eye-witnesses ; and,  surprising  as  it  seems, 
perhaps  we  must  believe  the  statement,  that  the 
vast  enclosed  space  above  mentioned  was  surrounded 
by  walls  which  have  well  been  termed  “ artificial 
mountains,”  being  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s ! (See  Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  397 ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Mure’s  Lit.  of  Greece , 
vol.  iv.  p.  546.)  The  ruined  wall  of  Nineveh  was, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  Xenophon’s  time  150 
feet  high  ( Andb . iii.  4.  §10),  and  another  wall 
which  he  passed  in  Mesopotamia  was  100  feet  (ibid. 
ii.  4.  §12). 

The  estimates  for  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are 
the  following: — Herodotus,  50  royal  cubits,  or 
nearly  85  feet;  Pliny  and  Solinus,  50  royal,  or 
about  60  common  feet ; and  Strabo,  32  feet.  Here 
again  Pliny  and  Solinus  have  merely  softened  down 
Herodotus ; Strabo,  however,  has  a new  number. 
This  may  belong  properly  to  the  inner  wall, 
which,  Herodotus  remarks  (i.  181),  was  of  less 
thickness  than  the  outer. 

According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened 
with  250  towers,  irregularly  disposed,  to  guard 
the  weakest  parts  (Diod.  S.  ii.  7) ; and  according 
to  Herodotus  it  was  pierced  with  a hundred  gates, 
which  were  made  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and 
side-posts  (i.  179).  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike 
mentioned  in  Scripture ; the  height  of  the  one  and 
the  breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed 
(Jer.  Ii.  58  ; comp.  1.  15,  and  li.  53). 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays.  The  stream  has 
probably  often  changed  its  course  since  the  time  of 
Babylonian  greatness,  but  some  remains  of  a quay 
or  embankment  (E)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
stream  still  exist,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  is  read 
the  name  of  the  last  king.  The  two  writers  also 
agree  as  to  the  existence  of  a bridge,  and  describe 
it  very  similarly.  Perhaps  a remarkable  mound 
(K)  which  interrupts  the  long  flat  valley — evi- 
dently the  ancient  course  of  the  river — closing  in 
the  principal  ruins  on  the  west,  may  be  a trace  of 
this  structure. 

2.  Present  state  of  the  Ruins. — Before  seeking 
to  identify  the  principal  buildings  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon with  the  ruins  near  Hillah.  which  are  univer- 
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sally  admitted  to  mark  the  site,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  an  account  of  their  present  character  and  con- 
dition, which  the  accompanying  plan  will  illustrate. 

a 


Present  State  of  the  Ruin9  of  Babylon'. 


About  five  miles  above  Hillah,  on  the  opposite 
or  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  occur  a series  of 
artificial  mounds  of  enormous  size,  which  have 
been  recognised  in  all  ages  as  probably  indicating 
the  site  of  the  capital  of  southern  Mesopotamia. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  “ three  great  masses  of 
building — the  high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork 
called  by  Rich  ‘ Mujellibe,’  but  which  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  ‘ Babil  (A) the  building  denomi- 
nated the  1 Kasr  ’ or  palace  (B)  ; and  a lofty  mound 
(C),  upon  which  stands  the  modern  tomb  of  Am- 
ram-ibn-’Alb”  (Loftus’s  Chaldaea,  p.  17).  Besides 
these  principal  masses  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart  (F  F)  bounding  the 
chief  ruins  on  the  east,  some  similar  but  inferior 
remains  on  the  north  and  west  (1 1 and  H),  an  em- 
bankment along  the  river-side  (E),  a remarkable 
isolated  heap  (K)  in  the  middle  of  a long  valley, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  two  long  lines  of  rampart  (G  G),  meet- 
ing at  a right  angle,  and  with  the  river,  forming 
an  irregular  triangle,  within  which  all  the  ruins 
on  this  side  (except  Babil ) are  enclosed.  On  the 
west,  or  right  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight  and 
scanty.  There  is  the  appearance  of  an  enclosure, 
and  of  a building  of  moderate  size  within  it  (D), 
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nearly  opposite  the  great  mound  of  Amrdm , but 
otherwise,  unless  at  a long  distance  from  the  stream, 
this  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  absolutely  bare  of 
ruins. 

Scattered  over  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  reducible  to  no  regular  plan,  are  a 
number  of  remarkable  mounds,  usually  standing 
single,  which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the 
great  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river-bank.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin  called  the 
Birs-Nimrud,  which  many  regard  as  the  tower  of 
Babel,  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  S.W.  of 
Hillah,  and  almost  that  distance  from  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  nearest  point.  This  is  a pyramidical 
mound,  crowned  apparently  by  the  ruins  of  a 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  153^-  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  in  circumference  somewhat 
more  than  2000  feet.  As  a complete  description  of 
it  is  given  under  the  next  article  [Babel,  tower 
of]  no  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.  There  is 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  from  the  inscriptions 
discovered  on  the  spot,  and  from  other  documents 
of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  it  marks  the 
site  of  Borsippa,  and  was  thus  entirely  beyond  the 
limits  of  Babylon  (Beros.  Fr.  14). 


3.  Identification  of  sites. — On  comparing  the  ex- 
isting ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers, 
the  great  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the  position 
of  the  remains  almost  exclusively  on  the  left  bank 
| of  the  river.  All  the  old  accounts  agree  in  repre- 
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senting  the  Euphrates  as  running  through  the  town, 
and  the  principal  buildings  as  placed  on  the  oppo-  i 
site  sides  of  the  stream.  In  explanation  of  tills  I 
difficulty  it  has  been  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  Euphrates  having  a tendency  to  run  off  to  the 
right  has  obliterated  all  trace  of  the  buildings  in 


this  direction  (Layard’s  Nin.  and  Bab.,  p.  493); 
on  the  other,  that  by  a due  extension  of  the  area  of 
Babylon  it  may  be  made  to  include  the  Birs-Nim- 
rud,  and  that  thus  the  chief  existing  remains  will 
really  lie  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  (Rich, 
Second  Memoir,  p.  32 ; Ker  Porter,  Travels . ii.  p 


383).  But  the  identification  of  the  Sirs  with 
Borsippa  completely  disposes  of  this  iatter  theory ; 
while  the  former  is  unsatisfactory,  since  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  the  abrasion  of  the  river  to 
have  entirely  removed  all  trace  of  such  gigantic 
buildings  as  those  which  the  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe. Perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  is  to 


be  found  m the  fact,  that  a large  canal  (called 
Shebil)  intervened  in  ancient  times  between  the 
Kasr  mound  (B)  and  the  ruin  now  called  Babil 
(A),  which  may  easily  have  been  confounded  by 
Herodotus  with  the  main  stream.  This  would  have 
had  the  two  principal  buildings  upon  opposite  sides  ; 
while  the  real  river,  which  ran  down  the  long 


View  of  the  Kasr. 
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ralley  to  the  west  of  the  Kasr  and  Amram  mounds, 
would  also  have  separated  (as  Ctesias  related)  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  lesser  palace.  If  this 
explanation  be  accepted  as  probable,  we  may  iden- 
tify the  principal  ruins  as  follows: — 1.  The  great 
mound  of  Babil  will  be  the  ancient  temple  of 
Belus.  It  is  an  oblong  mass,  composed  chiefly  of 
unbaked  brick,  rising  from  the  plain  to  the  height 
of  140  ft.,  flattish  at  the  top,  in  length  about  200, 
and  in  breadth  about  140  yards.  This  oblong 
shape  is  common  to  the  temples,  or  rather  temple- 
towers,  of  lower  Babylonia,  which  seem  to  have 
had  nearly  the  same  proportions.  It  was  origin- 
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ally  coated  with  fine  burnt  brick  laid  in  an  excellent 
mortar,  as  was  proved  by  Mr.  Layard  ( Nin . and 
Bab  pp.  503-5)  ; and  was  no  doubt  built  in  stages, 
most  of  which  have  crumbled  down,  but  which 
may  still  be  in  part  concealed  under  the  rubbish. 
The  statement  of  Berosus  (Fr.  14),  that  it  was  re- 
built by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  inscribed  bricks  which  have  been  found 
in  it  bear  the  name  of  that  king.  It  formed  the 
tower  of  the  temple,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
chapel,  but  the  main  shrine,  the  altars,  and  no 
doubt  the  residences  of  the  priests  were  at  the  foot, 
in  a sacred  precinct.  2.  The  mound  of  the  Kasr 


will  mark  the  site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It  is  an  irregular  square  of  about  700 
yards  each  way,  and  may  be  regarded  as  chiefly 
formed  of  the  old  palace-platform  (resembling  those 
at  Nineveh,  Susa,  and  elsewhere),  upon  which  are 
still  standing  certain  portions  of  the  ancient  resi- 
dence whereto  the  name  of  “ Kasr ” or  “ Palace” 
especially  attaches.  The  walls  are  composed  of 
burnt  bricks  of  a pale  yellow  colour  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  bound  together  by  a fine  lime  cement, 
and  stamped  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. They  “ contain  traces  of  architec- 
tural ornament — piers,  buttresses,  pilasters,  &c.” 
'Li yard,  p.  506)  j and  in  the  rubbish  at  their  base  ' 


have  been  found  slabs  inscribed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  containing  an  account  of  the  building  of  the 
edifice,  as  well  as  a few'  sculptured  fragments  and 
many  pieces  of  enamelled  brick  of  brilliant  hues. 
On  these  last  portions  of  figures  are  traceable,  re- 
calling the  statements  of  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.)  that 
the  brick  walls  of  the  palace  were  coloured  and  re- 
presented hunting  scenes.  No  plan  of  the  palace  is 
to  be  made  out  from  the  existing  remains,  which  are 
tossed  in  apparent  confusion  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  mound.  3.  The  mound  of  Amram  is  thought 
by  M.  Oppert  to  represent  the  “ hanging  gardens” 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  this  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  a very  happy  one.  The  mound  is  com- 
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posed  of  poorer  materials  than  the  edifices  of  that  I 
prince,  and  has  furnished  no  bricks  containing  his  | 
name.  Again,  it  is  far  too  large  for  the  hanging- 
gardens,  which  are  said  to  have  been  only  400  ft. 
each  way.  The  Amram  mound  is  described  by 
Rich  as  an  irregular  parallelogram,  1100  yards  long 
by  800  broad,  and  by  Ker  Porter  as  a triangle,  the 
sides  of  which  are  respectively  1400,  1100,  and 
850  ft.  Its  dimensions  therefore  very  greatly 
exceed  those  of  the  curious  structure  with  which  it 
has  been  identified.  Most  probably  it  represents 
the  ancient  palace,  coeval  with  Babylon  itself,  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  in  his  inscriptions  as 
adjoining  his  own  more  magnificent  residence.  It 
is  the  only  part  of  the  ruins  from  which  bricks  have 
been  derived  containing  the  names  of  kings  earlier 
than  Nebuchadnezzar ; and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
be  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  re- 
mains. 4.  The  ruins  marked  DD  on  either  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other  remains 
on  the  right  bank,  may  be  considered  to  represent 
the  lesser  Palace  of  Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  greater  by  a bridge  across 
the  river,  as  well  as  by  a tunnel  under  the  channel 
of  the  stream  (!).  The  old  course  of  the  Euphrates 
seems  to  have  been  a little  east  of  the  present  one, 
passing  between  the  two  ridges  marked  1 1,  and 
then  closely  skirting  the  mound  of  Amram,  so  as  to 
have  both  the  ruins  marked  D upon  its  right  bank. 
These  ruins  are  of  the  same  date  and  style.  The 
bricks  of  that  on  the  left  bank  bear  the  name  of 
Neriglissar ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
ruin,  together  with  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream,  are  the  remains  of  a palace  built  by  him. 
Perhaps  (as  already  remarked)  the  mound  K may  be 
a remnant  of  the  ancient  bridge.  5.  The  two  long 
parallel  lines  of  embankment  on  the  east  (F  F in 
the  plan)  which  form  so  striking  a feature  in  the 
remains  as  represented  by  Porter  and  Rich,  but 
which  are  ignored  by  M.  Oppert,  may  either  be  the 
lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  inclosure,  of  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar speaks  as  defences  of  his  palace ; or 
they  may  represent  the  embankments  of  an  enor- 
mous reservoir,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  that 
monarch  as  adjoining  his  palace  towards  the  east. 
6.  The  embankment  (E)  is  composed  of  bricks  marked 
with  the  name  of  Labynetus  or  Nabunit,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a portion  of  the  work  which  Berosus 
ascribes  to  the  last  king  (Fr.  14). 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the 
magnificence  of  Babylon,  is  the  poorness  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  such  wonderful  results  were 
produced.  The  whole  country,  being  alluvial,  was 
entirely  destitute  of  stone,  and  even  wood  was 
scarce  and  of  bad  quality,  being  only  yielded  by  the 
palm-groves  which  fringed  the  courses  of  the  canals 
and  rivers.  In  default  of  these,  the  ordinary  ma- 
terials for  building,  recourse  was  had  to  the  soil  of 
the  country — in  many  parts  an  excellent  clay---and 
with  bricks  made  from  this,  either  sun-dried  or 
baked,  the  vast  structures  were  raised,  which,  when 
they  stood  in  their  integrity,  provoked  comparison 
with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  which  even  in 
their  decay  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  traveller. 
A modern  writer  has  noticed  as  the  true  secret  of 
the  extraordinary  results  produced,  “ the  unbounded 
command  of  naked  human  strength”  which  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchs  had  at  their  disposal  (Grote’s  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  401) ; but  this  alone  will  not 
account  for  the  phaenomena;  and  we  must  give 
the  Babylonians  credit  for  a genius  and  a grandeur 
of  conception  rareiy  surpassed,  which  led  them  to 
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employ  the  labour  whereof  they  had  the  command 
in  works  of  so  imposing  a character.  With  only 
“ brick  for  stone,”  and  at  first  only  “slime  (“iJOPl) 
for  mortar”  (Gen.  xi.  3),  they  constructed  edifices 
of  so  vast  a size  that  they  still  remain  at  the  present 
day  among  the  most  enormous  ruins  in  the  world, 
impressing  the  beholder  at  once  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration. 

4.  History  of  Babylon .• — The  history  of  Babylon 
mounts  up  to  a time  not  very  much  later  than  the 
Flood.  The  native  historian  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed authentic  records  of  his  country  for  above 
2000  years  before  the  conquest  by  Alexander 
(Beros.  Fr.  11)  ; and  Scripture  represents  the  “ be- 
ginning of  the  kingdom”  as  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  6-10).  Of  Nimrod  no 
trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
unless  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Pantheon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belus,  the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.  This  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  show  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  really  Cushite,  i.  e.  identical  in  race  with  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of  Ethiopia. 
The  seat  of  government  at  this  early  time  was,  as 
has  been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia,  Erech  ( War  ha) 
and  Ur  ( Mugheir ) being  the  capitals,  and  Babylon 
(if  built)  being  a place  of  no  consequence.  The 
country  was  called  Shinar  and  the  people 

the  Akkadim  (comp.  Accad  of  Gen.  x.  10).  Of 
the  art  of  this  period  we  have  specimens  in  the 
ruins  of  Mugheir  and  Warka , the  remains  of  which 
date  from  at  least  the  20th  century  before  our  era. 
We  find  the  use  of  kiln-baked  as  well  as  of  sun-dried 
bricks  already  begun ; we  find  writing  practised,  for 
the  bricks  are  stamped  with  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  kings ; we  find  buttresses  employed  to  support 
buildings,  and  we  have  probable  indications  of  the 
system  of  erecting  lofty  buildings  in  stages.  On 
the  other  hand,  mortar  is  unknown,  and  the  bricks 
are  laid  either  in  clay  or  in  bitumen  (comp.  Gen. 
xi.  3) ; they  are  rudely  moulded,  and  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes ; sun-dried  bricks  predominate,  and 
some  large  buildings  are  composed  entirely  of  them  ; 
in  these  reed-matting  occurs  at  intervals,  apparently 
used  to  protect  the  mass  from  disintegration.  There 
is  no  trace  of  ornament  in  the  erections  of  this  date, 
which  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and 
solidity. 

The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 
trace  in  the  external  condition  of  Babylon,  is  its 
subjection,  at  a time  anterior  to  Abraham,  by  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Elam  or  Susiana.  Berosus 
spoke  of  a first  Chaldaean  dynasty  consisting  of 
eleven  kings,  whom  he  probably  represented  as 
reigning  from  B.c.  2234  to  B.c.  1976.  At  the  last 
mentioned  date  he  said  there  was  a change,  and  a 
new  dynasty  succeeded,  consisting  of  49  kings,  who 
reigned  458  years  (from  B.c.  1976  to  B.c.  1518). 
It  is  thought  that  this  transition  may  mark  the  in- 
vasion of  Babylonia  from  the  East,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  Elamitic  influence  in  the  country, 
under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.),  whose  represen- 
tative appears  as  a conqueror  in  the  inscriptions. 
Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king  of 
EUasar  (Larsa) , would  be  tributary  princes  whom 
Chedorlaomer  had  subjected,  while  he  himself  may 
have  become  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Berosus,  continued  on  the  throne  for 
above  450  years.  From  this  point  the  history  of 
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Babylon  is  almost  a blank  for  above  twelve  centu- 
ries. Except  in  the  mention  of  the  plundering  of 
Job  by  the  Chaldaeans  (Job  i.  17),  and  of  the 
“goodly  Babylonish  garment”  which  Achan  co- 
veted (Josh.  vii.  21),  Scripture  is  silent  with  regard 
to  the  Babylonians  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to 
that  of  Hezekiah.  Berosus  covered  this  space  with 
three  dynasties ; one  (which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) of  49  Chaldaean  kings,  who  reigned  458 
years ; another  of  9 Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245 
years ; and  a third  of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who 
held  dominion  for  526  years ; but  nothing  beyond 
this  bare  outline  has  come  down  to  us  on  his  autho- 
rity concerning  the  period  in  question.  The  mo- 
numental records  of  the  country  furnish  a series  of 
names,  the  reading  of  which  is  very  uncertain, 
which  may  be  arranged  with  a good  deal  of  proba- 
bility in  chronological  order,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  first  of  these  three  dynasties.  Of  the  second 
no  traces  have  been  hitherto  discovered.  The  third 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Upper  Dynasty 
of  Assyria,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given 
in  a former  article  [Assyria].  It  would  appear 
then  as  if  Babylon,  after  having  had  a native  Chal- 
daean dynasty  which  ruled  for  224  years  (Brandis, 
p.  17),  and  a second  dynasty  of  Elamitic  Chaldaeans 
who  ruled  for  a further  period  of  458  years,  fell 
wholly  under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  subject 
first  to  Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a half,  and 
then  to  Assyria  for  above  five  centuries,  and  not 
regaining  even  a qualified  independence  till  the  time 
marked  by  the  close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation 
of  the  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  seems  naturally  to  follow  from  the 
abstract  which  is  all  that  we  possess  of  Berosus : 
and  doubtless  it  is  to  a certain  extent  true.  But 
the  statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact ; and  the  mo- 
numents show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  ab- 
sorbed into  Assyria,  or  even  for  very  many  years 
together  a submissive  vassal.  Assyria,  which  she 
had  colonised  during  the  time  of  the  second  or  great 
Chaldaean  dynasty,  to  which  she  had  given  letters 
and  the  arts,  and  which  she  had  held  in  subjection 
for  many  hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (about 
B.c.  1270)  the  predominant  Mesopotamian  power, 
and  the  glory  of  Babylon  in  consequence  suffered 
eclipse.  But  she  had  her  native  kings  during  the 
whole  of  the  Assyrian  period,  and  -she  frequently 
contended  with  her  great  neighbour,  being  some- 
times even  the  aggressor.  Though  much  sunk  from 
her  former  greatness,  she  continued  to  be  the  second 
power  in  Asia ; and  retained  a vitality  which  at  a 
later  date  enabled  her  to  become  once  more  the  head 
of  an  empire. 

The  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly 
known  to  us  from  the  year  B.C.  747.  An  astro- 
nomical work  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  has  pre- 
served to  us  a document,  the  importance  of  which  for 
comparative  chronology  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate. The  “ Canon  of  Ptolemy,”  as  it  is  called, 
gives  us  the  succession  of  Babylonian  monarchs, 
with  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of  each,  from  the 
year  B.c.  747,  when  Nabonassar  mounted  the 
throne,  to  B.c.  331,  when  the  last  Persian  king  was 
dethroned  by  Alexander.  This  document,  which 
from  its  close  accordance  with  the  statements  of 
Scripture  always  vindicated  to  itself  a high  au- 
thority in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chronologers,  has 
recently  been  confirmed  in  so  many  points  by  the 
inscriptions  that  its  authentic  character  is  esta- 
blished beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute. 
As  the  basis  of  all  accurate  calculation  for  oriental 
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dates  previc  is  to  Cyrus,  it  seems  proper  t(  tran- 
scribe the  earlier  portion  of  it  in  this  place.  [The 
dates  B.c.  are  added  for  convenience  sake.] 


Years. 

N.E. 

B.C. 

Nabonassar 

14 

1 

747 

Nadius 

2 

15 

733 

Chinzinus  and  Porus  . . . . 

5 

17 

731 

Elulaeus  

5 

22 

726 

Mardocempalus 

12 

27 

721 

Arceanus  

5 

39 

709 

First  interregnum  . . . . 

2 

44 

704 

Belibus 

3 

46 

702 

Aparanadius  

6 

49 

699 

Regibeius  

1 

55 

693 

Mesesimordacus 

4 

56  I 

692 

Second  interregnum  . . . . 

8 

60 

688 

Asaridanus 

13 

68 

680 

Saosduckinus  

20 

81 

667 

Cinneladanus  

22 

101 

647 

Nabopolassar  

21 

123 

625 

Nebuchadnezzar 

43 

144 

604 

Illoarudamus  

2 

187 

561 

Nerigassolassarus  ..  .. 

4 

189 

559 

Nabonadius 

17 

193 

555 

Cyrus 

9 

210 

538 

Of  Nabonassar,  the  first  king  in  Ptolemy’s  list, 
nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known  except  the  fact, 
reported  by  Berosus,  that  he  destroyed  all  the 
annals  of  his  predecessors  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Babylonians  to  date  from  himself  (Fr. 
11  a).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the 
husband,  or  son,  of  Semiramis,  and  owed  to  her  his 
possession  of  the  throne.  But  of  this  theory  there 
is  at  present  no  proof.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a 
synchronism  obtained  from  Herodotus,  who  makes 
Semiramis  a Babylonian  queen,  and  places  her  five 
generations  (167  years)  before  Nitocris,  the  mother 
of  the  last  king.  The  Assyrian  discoveries  have 
shown  that  there  was  a Semiramis  about  this  time, 
but  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  her  connexion  with 
Babylon,  which  still  continues  uncertain.  The 
immediate  successors  of  Nabonassar  are  still  more 
obscure  than  himself.  Absolutely  nothing  beyond 
the  brief  notation  of  the  canon  has  reached  us  con- 
cerning Nadius  (or  Nabius),  Chinzinus  (or  Chinzirus) 
and  Porus,  or  Elulaeus,  who  certainly  cannot  be 
the  Tyrian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Menander  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant . Jud.  ix.  14.  §2). 
Mardocempalus,  on  the  contrary,  is  a monarch  to 
whom  great  interest  attaches.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  Merodach-Baladan,  or  Berodach-Baladan  [Me- 
rodach-Baladan]  of  Scripture,  and  was  a person- 
age of  great  consequence,  reigning  himself  twice, 
the  first  time  for  12  years,  contemporaneously 
with  the  Assyrian  -king  Sargon,  and  the  second 
time  for  six  months  only,  during  the  first  year  of 
Sennacherib ; and  leaving  a sort  of  hereditary 
claim  to  his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  are  found 
to  have  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Esar- 
haddon  and  his  successor.  His  dealings  with 
Hezekiah  sufficiently  indicate  the  independent  posi- 
tion of  Babylon  at  this  period,  while  the  interest 
which  he  felt  in  an  astronomical  phenomenon  (2 
Chr.  xxxii.  31)  harmonises  with  the  character  of 
a native  Chaldaean  king  which  appears  to  belong  to 
him.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that  after 
reigning  12  years  Merodach-Baladan  was  deprived 
of  his  crown  and  driven  into  banishment  by  Sargon, 
who  appears  to  have  placed  Arceanus  (his  son  ?) 
upon  the  throne  as  viceroy,  a position  which  he 
maintained  for  five  years.  A time  of  trouble  then 
ensued,  estimated  in  the  canon  at  two  years,  during 
which  various  pretenders  assumed  the  crown , 
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among  them  a certain  Hagisa,  or  Acises,  who 
reigned  for  about  a month,  and  Merodach-Baladan, 
who  held  the  throne  for  half  a year  (Polyhist.  ap. 
Euseb.).  Sennacherib,  bent  on  re-establishing  the 
influence  of  Assyria  over  Babylon,  proceeded  against 
Merodach-Baladan  las  he  informs  us)  in  his  first 
year,  and  having  dethroned  him,  placed  an  Assy- 
rian named  Belib,  or  Belibus,  upon  the  throne, 
who  ruled  as  his  viceroy  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  party  of  Merodach-Baladan 
still  giving  trouble,  Sennacherib  descended  again 
into  Babylonia,  once  more  overran  it,  removed 
Belib,  and  placed  his  eldest  son — who  appears  in 
the  Canon  as  Aparanadius  — upon  the  throne. 
Aparanadius  reigned  for  six  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  a certain  Eegibelus,  who  reigned  for 
one  year;  after  which  Mesesimordacus  held  the 
throne  for  four  years.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  these  kings,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  viceroys,  or  independent  native  monarchs. 
They  were  contemporary  with  Sennacherib,  to 
whose  reign  belongs  also  the  second  interregnum, 
extending  to  eight  years,  which  the  Canon  inter- 
poses between  the  reigns  of  Mesesimordacus  and 
Asaridanus.  In  Asaridanus  critical  eyes  long  ago 
detected  Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib’s  son  and  suc- 
cessor ; and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  from  the 
inscriptions  that  this  king  ruled  in  person  over 
both  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  his  court 
alternately  at  their  respective  capitals.  Hence  we 
may  understand  how  Manasseh,  his  contemporary, 
came  to  be  “ carried  by  the  captains  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  Babylon”  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as 
would  have  been  done  in  any  other  reign.  [Es A R- 
ll  addon.]  Saosduchinus  and  Ciniladanus  (or 

Cinneladanus),  his  brother  (Polyhist.),  the  suc- 
cessors of  Asaridanus,  are  kings  of  whose  history  we 
know  nothing.  Probably  they  were  viceroys  under 
the  later  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  are  represented 
by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.)  as  retaining  their  au- 
thority over  Babylon  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh. 

With  Nabopolassar,  the  successor  of  Cinnela- 
danus,  and  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a new 
era  in  the  history  of  Babylon  commences.  Accord- 
ing to  Abydenus,  who  probably  drew  his  informa- 
tion from  Berosus,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Medes  were  about  to  make  their 
final  attack;  whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  arranged 
a marriage  between  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city.  [Nineveh.]  On  the 
success  of  the  confederates  (B.C.  625)  Babylon  be- 
came not  only  an  independent  kingdom,  but  an 
empire ; the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  territory  were  assigned  to  Nabopolassar 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on 
the  conquest,  and  thereby  the  Babylonian  dominion 
became  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Taurus  range,  over  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idumaea,  and  (perhaps)  a por- 
tion of  Egypt.  Thus,  among  others,  the  Jews 
passed  quietly  and  almost  without  remark,  from 
one  feudal  head  to  another,  exchanging  dependency 
on  Assyria  for  dependency  on  Babylon,  and  con- 
tinuing to  pay  to  Nabopolassar  the  same  tribute 
and  service  which  they  had  previously  rendered  to 
the  Assyrians.  Friendly  relations  seem  to  have 
been  maintained  with  Media  throughout  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar,  who  led  or  sent  a contingent  to 
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Help  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  negotiations  by  which  that  wat 
was  concluded  (Herod,  i.  74).  At  a later  date 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Egypt.  Neco,  the  son 
of  Psamatik  I.,  about  the  year  B.C.  608,  invaded 
the  Babylonian  dominions  on  the  south-west,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  entire  tract  between 
his  own  country  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xxiii.  29, 
and  xxiv.  7).  Nabopolassar  was  now  advanced  in 
life,  and  not  able  to  take  the  field  in  person  (Beros. 
Fr.  14).  He  therefore  sent  his  son,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, at  the  head  of  a large  army,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which 
soon  followed,  restored  to  Babylon  the  former 
limits  of  her  territory  (comp.  2 K.  xxiv.  7 with 
Jer.  xlvi.  2-12).  Nebuchadnezzar  pressed  for- 
ward and  had  reached  Egypt,  when  news  of  his 
father’s  death  recalled  him ; and  hastily  returning  to 
Babylon,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  himself, 
without  any  struggle,  acknowledged  king  (B.C.  604). 

A complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  ot 
this  great  monarch — by  far  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  Babylonian  kings' — will  be  given  in  a later 
article.  [Nebuchadnezzar.]  It  is  enough  to  note 
in  this  place  that  he  was  great  both  in  peace  and 
in  war,  but  greater  in  the  former.  Besides  re- 
covering the  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
carrying  off  the  Jews  after  repeated  rebellions  into 
captivity,  he  reduced  Phoenicia,  besieged  and  took 
Tyre,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not  actually  conquer, 
Egypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adorner  and  beautirier 
of  his  native  land — as  the  builder  and  restorer  of 
almost  all  her  cities  and  temples — that  this  monarch 
obtained  that  great  reputation  which  has  handed 
down  his  name  traditionally  in  the  East,  on  a par 
with  those  of  Nimrod,  Solomon,  and  Alexander, 
and  made  it  still  a familiar  term  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people.  Probably  no  single  man  ever  left  behind 
him  as  his  memorial  upon  the  earth  one  half  the 
amount  of  building  which  was  erected  by  this  king. 
The  ancient  ruins  and  the  modern  towns  of  Baby- 
lonia are  alike  built  almost  exclusively  of  his  bricks. 
Babylon  itself,  the  capital,  was  peculiarly  the  object 
of  his  attention.  It  was  here  that,  besides  repairing 
the  walls  and  restoring  the  temples,  he  constructed 
that  magnificent  palace,  which,  with  its  triple  en- 
closure, its  hanging  gardens,  its  plated  pillars,  and 
its  rich  ornamentation  of  enamelled  brick,  was  re- 
garded in  ancient  times  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world  (Strab.  xvi.  1.  §5). 

Nebuchadnezzar  died  B.C.  561,  having  reigned 
for  43  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach, 
his  son,  who  is  called  in  the  Canon  Illoarudamus. 
This  prince,  who  “ in  the  year  that  he  began  to 
reign  did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of 
Judah,  out  of  prison”  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  held  the  crown  for  two  years 
only,  by  Neriglissar,  his,  brother-in-law.  [Evil- 
Merodach.]  Neriglissar — the  Nerigassolassar  of 
the  canon — is  (apparently)  identical  with  the 

“ Nergal-shar-ezer,  Piab-Mag”  of  Jeremiah  (xxxix. 
3,  13-14).  He  bears  this  title,  which  has  been 
translated  “chief  of  the  Magi”  (Gesenius),  or 
“chief  priest”  (Col.  Rawlinson),  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions, and  calls  himself  the  son  of  a “ king  of 
Babylon.”  Some  writers  have  considered  him  iden- 
tical with  “ Darius  the  Mede  ” (I.archer,  Conringius, 
Bouhier) ; but  this  is  improbable  [Darius  the 
Mede],  and  he  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a Babylo- 
nian of  high  rank,  who  having  married  a daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  his  thoughts  to  the  crown, 
and  finding  Evil-Merodach  unpopular  with  his  sub* 
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jeets,  murdered  him,  and  became  his  successor. 
Neriglissar  built  the  palace  at  Babylon,  which  seems 
to  hare  been  placed  originally  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  He  was  probably  advanced  in  life  at 
his  accession,  and  thus  reigned  but  four  years, 
though  he  died  a natural  death,  and  left  the  crown 
to  his  son,  Laborosoarchod.  This  prince,  though  a 
mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  decease,  was 
allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  without  difficulty: 
but  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months,  he  became 
the  victim  of  a conspiracy  among  his  friends  and 
connexions,  who,  professing  to  detect  in  him  symp- 
toms of  a bad  disposition,  seized  him,  and  tortured 
him  to  death.  Nabonidus  (or  Labynetus),  one  of 
the  conspirators,  succeeded  ; he  is  called  by  Berosus 
“ a certain  Nabonidus,  a Babylonian”  (ap.  Joseph, 
c.  Ap.  i.  21),  by  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  not  a member  of  the  royal  family ; and  this  is 
likewise  evident  from  his  inscriptions,  in  which  he 
only  claims  for  his  father  the  rank  of  “ Rab-Mag.” 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
him  (i.  188)  the  son  of  a great  queen,  Nitocris,  and 
(apparently)  of  a former  king,  Labynetus  (Nebu- 
chadnezzar ?).  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Babylonian  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  is  really  a 
historical  personage.  His  authority  is  the  sole 
argument  for  her  existence,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
credit  against  the  siience  of  Scripture,  Berosus,  the 
Canon,  and  the  Babylonian  monuments.  She  may 
perhaps  have  been  a wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; but 
in  that  case  she  must  have  been  wholly  unconnected 
with  Nabonidus,  who  certainly  bore  no  relation  to 
that  monarch. 

Nabonidus,  or  Labynetus  (as  he  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  B.c. 
555,  very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
and,  had  the  struggle  been  prolonged,  would  have 
sent  a contingent  into  Asia  Minor.  Events  pro- 
ceeded too  rapidly  to  allow  of  this ; but  Nabonidus 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  alliance,  and  felt  at  once  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
avenging  army.  He  probably  employed  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign  of  17  years  in  preparations 
against  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensive 
works  which  Herodotus  ascribes 'to  his  - mother 
(i.  185),  and  accumulating  in  the  town  abundant 
stoi*es  of  provisions  (ib.  c.  190).  In  the  year  B.C. 
539  the  attack  came.  Cyrus  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  irresistible  hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the 
Diyaleh  or  Gyndes,  making  his  final  approaches  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus  appears  by  the 
inscriptions  to  have  shortly  before  this  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  his 
son,  Bel-shar-ezer  or  Belshazzar ; on  the  approach 
of  Cyrus,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  leaving  his  son  to  command  in 
the  city.  In  this  way,  by  help  of  a recent  dis- 
coveiy,  the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  the  book  of 
Daniel — hitherto  regarded  as  hopelessly  conflict- 
ing— may  be  reconciled.  [Belshazzar,]  Na- 
bonidus engaged  the  army  of  Cyrus,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the 
Birs-Nimrud ),  where  he  continued  till  after  the" 
fall  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21). 
Belshazzar  guarded  the  city,  but,  over-confident  m 
its  strength,  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  recklessly 
indulging  in  untimely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan. 
r.),  allowed  'he  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
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channel  of  the  river  (Herod,  i.  191  ; Xen.  C'yrop. 
vii.  7).  Babylon  was  thus  taken  by  a surprise,  as 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  31) — by  an  army  o: 
Medes  and  Persians,  as  intimated  170  years  earlier 
by  Isaiah  (xxi.  1-9),  and,  as  Jeremiah  had  also  fore- 
shown (li.  39),  during  a festival.  In  the  carnage 
which  ensued  upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  Bel- 
shazzar was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30).  Nabonidus,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  submitted,  and  was 
treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not  only 
spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Carmania 
(Beros.  ut  supra;  comp.  Abyd.  Fr.  9). 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  as  derivable  from  the 
fragments  of  Berosus,  illustrated  by  the  account  in 
Daniel,  and  reduced  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  im- 
portant tact,  obtained  recently  from  the  monuments, 
of  the  relationship  between  Belshazzar  and  Nabo- 
nidus. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it 
differs  in  many  points  from  the  accounts  of  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon  ; but  the  latter  of  these  two 
writers  is  in  his  Cyropaedia  a mere  romancer,  and 
the  former  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Babylonians.  The  native  writer, 
whose  information  was  drawn  from  authentic  and 
contemporary  documents,  is  far  better  authority 
than  either  of  the  Greek  authors,  the  earlier  of 
whom  visited  Babylon  nearly  a century  after  its 
capture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
become  in  many  respects  corrupted. 

According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem 
as  if  Babylon  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  not  by 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  but  by  a Median  king,  named 
Darius  (v.  31).  The  question  of  the  identity  ol 
this  personage  with  any  Median  or  Babylonian  king- 
known  to  us  from  profane  sources,  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.  [Darius  the  Mede.]  It  need  only  be  re- 
marked here  that  Scripture  does  not  really  conflict 
on  this  point  with  profane  authorities ; since  there 
is  sufficient  indication,  from  the  terms  used  by  the 
sacred  writer,  that  “ Darius  the  Mede,”  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  was  not  the  real  conqueror,  nor 
a king  who  ruled  in  his  own  right,  but  a monarch 
intrusted  by  another  with  a certain  delegated  au- 
thority (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  ix.  1). 

With  the  conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  Babylon.  The  “ hroad  walls  ” 
were  then  to  some  extent  “ broken  down  ” (Beros. 
Fr.  14),  and  the  “high  gates”  probably  “ burnt 
with  fire”  (Jer.  li.  58).  The  defences,  that  is  to 
say,  were  rained ; though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  laborious  and  useless  task  of  entirely  de- 
molishing the  gigantic  fortifications  of  the  place 
was  attempted,  or  even  contemplated,  by  the  con- 
queror. Babylon  was  weakened,  but  it  continued 
a royal  residence,  not  only  during  the  lifetime  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  but  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Persian  kings  held  their 
court  at  Babylon  during  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year;  a*id  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  conquests  it 
was  still  the  second,  if  'not  the  first,  city  of  the 
empire.  It  had,  however,  suffered  considerably  on 
more  than  one  occasion  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  Twice  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (Beliist.  Ins.), 
and  once  in  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  Pers.  §22),  it 
had  risen  against  the  Persians,  and  made  an  effort 
to  regain  its  independence.  After  each  rebellion  its 
defences  were  weakened,  and  during  the  long  period 
of  profound  peace  which  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed 
from  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  they  were  allowed  to  go  completely  to 
decay.  The  public  buildings  also  suffered  grievously 
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from  neglect.  Alexander  found  the  great  temple  of 
Belus  in  so  ruined  a condition  that  it  would  have 
required  the  labour  of  10,000  men  for  two  months 
even  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was 
encumbered  (Strab.  xvi.  1.  §5).  His  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  and  the  general  embellish- 
ment of  the  city,  were  frustrated  by  his  untimely 
death,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Antioch  under  the  Seleucidae  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  city 
of  Seleucia,  which  soon  after  arose  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, not  only  drew  away  its  population,  but  was 
actually  constructed  of  materials  derived  from  its 
buildings  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  30).  Since  then  Babylon 
has  been  a quarry  from  which  all  the  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  have  perpetually  derived  the  bricks  with 
which  they  have  built  their  cities,  and  (besides 
Seleucia)  Ctesiphon,  Al  Modain,  Baghdad,  Kufa, 
Kerbelah,  Hillah,  and  numerous  other  towns,  have 
risen  from  its  ruins.  The  “ great  city,”  “ the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees’  excellency,”  has  thus  em- 
phatically “ become  heaps”  (Jer.  li.  37) — she  is 
truly  “ an  astonishment  and  a hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant.”  Her  walls  have  altogether  disappeared 
— they  have  “ fallen”  (Jer.  li.  44),  been  “ thrown 
down”  (1.  15),  been  “ broken  utterly”  (li.  58). 
“ A drought  is  upon  her  waters  ” (1.  39)  ; for  the 
system  of  irrigation,  on  which,  in  Babylonia,  fer- 
tility altogether  depends,  has  long  been  laid  aside ; 
“her  cities”  are  everywhere  “a  desolation”  (li. 
43) ; her  “ land  a wilderness “ wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  ” (jackals)  “ lie  there ;”  and  “ owls  dwell 
there”  (comp.  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.484,  with 
Is.  xiii.  21-2,  and  Jer.  1.  39):  the  natives  regard 
the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and  neither  will  the 
“ Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the  shepherd  fold  sheep 
there”  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

(See  for  the  descriptive  portions,  Rich’s  Two 
Memoirs  on  Babylon ; Ker  Porter’s  Travels , vol.  ii. ; 
Layard’s  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xxii. ; Fresnel’s 
Two  Letters  to  M.  Mohl  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
June  and  July,  1853 ; and  Loftus’s  Chaldaea,  ch.  ii. 
On  the  identification  of  the  ruins  with  ancient  sites, 
compare  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  Essay  iv. ; 
Oppert’s  Maps  and  Plans;  and  Rennell’s  Essay  in 
Rich’s  Babylon  and  Persepolis.  On  the  history, 
compare  M.  Niebuhr’s  Geschichte  AsshuPs  und 
BabePs ; Brandis’s  Rerum  Assyriarum  Tempora 
Emendata ; Bosanquet’s  Sacred  and  Profane  Chro- 
nology ; and  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Essays 
vi.  and  viii.)  [G.  R.j 

BA'BEL,  TOWER  OF.  The  “ tower  of 
Babel  ” is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-5),  and  then  as  incomplete.  No  reference  to 
it  appears  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
punishments  which  were  to  fall  on  Babylon  for  her 
pride.  It  is  therefore  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
building  ever  advanced  beyond  its  foundations.  As, 
however,  the  classical  writers  universally  in  their 
descriptions  of  Babylon  gave  a prominent  place  to  a 
certain  tower-like  building,  which  they  called  the 
temple  (Herod.,  Diod.  Sic.,  Arrian.,  Plin.  &c.),  or  the 
tomb  (Strabo)  of  Belus,  it  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  the  tower  was  in  course  of  time  finished, 
and  becam  e the  principal  temple  of  the  Chaldaean 
metropolis.  Certainly  this  may  have  been  the 
case ; but,  while  there  is  some  evidence  against, 
there  is  none  in  favour  of  it.  A Jewish  tradition, 
recorded  by  Bochart  ( Phaleg , i.  9),  declared  that 
fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  split  the  tower  through 
to  its  foundation ; while  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Fr. 
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10)  and  the  other  profane  writers  who  noticed  the 
tower  (as  Abydenus,  Frs.  5 and  6),  said  that  it  had 
been  blown  down  by  the  winds.  Such  authorities 
therefore  as  we  possess,  represent  the  building  as 
destroyed  soon  after  its  erection.  When  the  Jews, 
however,  were  earned  captive  into  Babylonia, 
struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  temples,  the) 
imagined  that  they  saw  in  them,  not  merely  build- 
ings similar  in  type  and  mode  of  construction  to  the 

“tower”  .(^Mp)  of  their  scriptures,  but  in  this 
or  that  temple  they  thought  to  recognise  the  very 
tower  itself.  The  predominant  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  the 
modem  Birs-Nimrud,  although  the  distance  of 
that  place  from  Babylon  is  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  identification.  Similarly  when 
Christian  travellers  first  began  to  visit  the  Meso- 
potamian ruins,  they  generally  attached  the  name 
of  “ the  tower  of  Babel  ” to  whatever  mass,  among 
those  beheld  by  them,  was  the  loftiest  and  most 
imposing.  Rawulf  in  the  16th  century  found  the 
“ tower  of  Babel  ” at  Felugiah,  Pietro  della  Valle 
in  the  18th  identified  it  with  the  ruin  Babil  near 
Hillah,  while  early  in  the  present  century  Rich 
and  Ker  Porter  revived  the  Jewish  notion,  and 
argued  for  its  identity  with  the  Birs.  There  are 
in  reality  no  real  grounds  either  for  identifying  the 
tower  with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for  supposing 
that  any  remains  of  it  long  survived  the  check 
which  the  builders  received,  when  they  were 
“ scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,”  and 
“ left  off  to  build  the  city  ” (Gen.  xi.  8).  All  then 
that  can  be  properly  attempted  by  the  modern 
critic  is  to  show,  1.  what  was  the  probable  type 
and  character  of  the  building;  and  2.  what  were 
the  materials  and  manner  of  its  construction. 

With  regard  to  the  former  point,  it  may  readily 
be  allowed  that  the  Birs-Nimrud,  though  it  cannot 
be  the  tower  of  Babel  itself,  which  was  at  Babylon 
(Gen.  xi.  9),  yet,  as  the  most  perfect  representative 
of  an  ancient  Babylonian  temple-tower,  may  well 
be  taken  to  show,  better  than  any  other  ruin,  the 
probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edifice.  This 
building  appears,  by  the  careful  examinations  re- 
cently made  of  it,  to  have  been  a sort  of  oblique 
pyramid  built  in  seven  receding  stages.  “ Upon  a 
platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick 
the  first  or  basement  stage— an  exact  square,  272 
feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a second,  230  feet  each 
way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high ; which,  however, 
was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  south-western  end, 
which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
other  stages  were  arranged  similarly — the  third 
being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high  ; the  fourth 
146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high;  the  fifth  104 
feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth ; the 
sixth  62  feet  square,  and  again  the  same  height ; 
and  the  seventh  20  feet  square  and  once  more  the 
same  height.  On  the  seventh  stage  there  was 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems 
to  have  been  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the 
seventh  story.  The  entire  original  height,  allowing 
three  feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  beer. 
156  feet,  or,  without  the  platform,  153  feet.  The 
whole  formed  a sort  of  oblique  pyramid,  the 
gentler  slope  facing  the  N.E.,  and  the  steeper  in* 
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dining  to  the  S.W.  On  the  N.E.  side  was  the  grand 
entrance,  and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a separate 
building,  the  debris  from  which  having  joined  those 
from  the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate 
space,  and  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in 
this  direction”  (Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  582-3).  The  Birs  temple,  which  was  called 
the  ‘ ‘ Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,”  was  ornamented 
with  the  planetary  colours  (see  the  plan),  but  this 
was  most  likely  a peculiarity.  The  other  chief 
features  of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  to  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The 
feature  of  stages  is  found  in  the  temples  at  Warka 
and  Mugheir  (Loftus’  Chaldaea,  pp.  129  and  168), 
which  belong  to  very  primitive  times  (h.C.  2230)  ; 
that  of  the  emplacement,  so  that  the  four  angles 
face  the  four  cardinal  points,  is  likewise  common 


to  those  ancient  structures;  while  the  square 
form  is  universal.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  so  large  a number  of  stages  was 
common.  The  Mugheir  and  Warka  temples  have 
no  more  than  two,  and  probably  never  had  more 
than  three,  or  at  most,  four  stages.  The  great 
temple  of  Bel  us  at  Babylon  ( Bahil ) shows  only 
one  stage ; though,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thorities, it  too  was  a sort  of  pyramid  (Herod., 
Strab.).  The  height  of  the  Birs  is  153^  feet, 
that  of  Bahil  140  (?),  that  of  the  Warka  temple 
100,  that  of  the  temple  at  Mugheir  50  feet. 
Strabo’s  statement  that  the  tomb  of  Belus  was  a 
stade  (606  feet  in  height)  would  thus  seem  to  be  a 
gross  exaggeration.  Probably  no  Babylonian 
tower  ever  equalled  the  Great  Pyramid ; the 
original  height-  of  which  was  480  feet. 
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With  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the  tower, 
and  the  manner  of  its  construction  , more  light  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Warka  and  Mugheir  build- 
ings than  from  the  Birs.  The  Birs  was  rebuilt 
from  top  to  bottom  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  shows 
the  mode  of  construction  prevalent  in  Babylon  at 
the  best  period ; the  temples  at  Warka  and  Mug- 
heir remain  to  a certain  extent  in  their  primitive 
condition,  the  upper  stories  alone  having  been 
renovated.  The  Warka  temple  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  are  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes;  the  cement  used  is  mud;  and 
reeds  are  largely  employed  in  the  construction. 
It  is  a building  of  the  most  primitive  type,  and 
exhibits  a ruder  style  of  art  than  that  which  we 
perceive  from  Scripture  to  have  obtained  at  the  date 
of  the  tower.  Burnt  bricks  were  empioved  in  the 


composition  of  the  tower  (Gen.  xi.  3),  and  though 
perhaps  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  what  the  hemar 

(“ID  FI)  used  for  mortar  may  have  been  (see  Fresnel 

in  Joum . Asiatique  for  June,  1853,  p.  9),  yet  on 
the  whole  it  is  most  probable  that  bitumen  (which 
abounds  in  Babylonia)  is  the  substance  intended. 
Now  the  lower  basement  of  the  Mughdir  temple 
exhibits  this  combination  in  a decidedly  primitiye 
form.  The  burnt  bricks  are  of  small  size  and  of  an 
inferior  quality ; they  are  laid  in  bitumen ; and 
they  face  a mass  of  sun-dried  brick,  forming  a solid 
wall  outside  it,  ten  feet  in  thickness.  No  reeds  are 
used  in  the  building.  Writing  appears  on  it,  but  ot 
an  antique  cast.  The  supposed  date  is  B.c.  2300 — • 
a little  earlier  than  the  time  commonly  assigned  to 
the  building  of  the  tower.  Probablv  the  erection  of 
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the  two  buildings  was  not  separated  by  a very  long  in- 
terval, though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  of  the 
two  the  tower  was  the  earlier.  If  we  mark  its  date, 
as  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  do,  by  the  time  of 
Peleg,  the  son  of  Eber,  and  father  of  Rcu  (see  fie n. 
x.  25),  we  may  perhaps  place  it  about  B.C.  2600. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  real  idea 
of  “scaling  heaven”  was  present  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  raised  either  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  any 
other  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The  ex- 
pression used  in  Genesis  (xi.  4)  is  a mere  hyperbole 
for  great  height  (comp.  Deut.  i.  28  ; Dan.  iv.  11, 
&c.),  and  should  not  be  taken  literally.  Military 
defence  was  probably  the  primary  object  of  such 
edifices  in  early  times : but  with  the  wish  for  this 
may  have  been  combined  further  secondary  mo- 
tives, which  remained  when  such  defence  was  other- 


wise provided  for.  Dio 
dorus  states  that  the  great 
tower  of  the  temple  ot 
Belus  was  used  by  the 
Chaldaeans  as  an  observa- 
tory (ii.  9),  and  the  care- 
ful emplacement  of  the 
Babylonian  temples  with 
the  angles  facing  the  four 
cardinal  points,  would  be 
a natural  consequence,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a strong 
confirmation  of  the  reality 
of  this  application.  M. 
Fresnel  has  recently  con- 
jectured that  they  were 
also  used  as  sleeping-places 
for  the  chief  priests  in  the 
summer-time  ( Journ . Asi- 
atique,  June,  1853,  pp. 
529-31).  The  upper  air 
is  cooler,  and  is  free  from 
the  insects,  especially  mos- 
quitos, which  abound  be- 
low ; and  the  description 
which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  chamber  at  the  top  of 
the  Belus  tower  (i.  181) 
goes  far  to  confirm  this 
ingenious  view.  [G.  R.] 

BA'BI  ( Ba/3i  ; Alex. 
Byfia'i ; Beer),  1 Esd.  viii. 
37.  [Bebai.] 

BAB  YLON.  [Babel.] 

BA  CA,  THE  VAL- 
LEY of  (Joan 

KoiXas  rod  KXavQyuvos  ; 
Vnllis  lacrymarum ),  a 
valley  somewhere  in  Pales- 
tine, through  which,  the  ex- 
iled Psalmist  sees  in  vision 
the  pilgrims  passing  in  their 
march  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah  at  Zion 
(Ps.  lxxxiv.  6).  The  pas- 
sage seems  to  contain  a 
play,  in  the  manner  or 
Hebrew  poetry,  on  the 
name  of  the  trees  (D'K33; 

Mulberry)  from  which 
the  valley  probably  derived 
its  name,  and  the  “ tears  ” 
('33)  shed  by  the  pilgrims  in  their  joy  at  their 
approach  to  Zion.  These  tears  were  so  abundant 
as  to  turn  the  dry  valley  in  which  the  Bacaim  trees 
delighted  (Niebuhr,  quoted  in  Winer,  s.  v.)  into  a 
springy  or  marshy  place  (pyD).  That  the  valley 

was  a real  locality  is  most  probable,  from  the  use 
of  the  definite  article  before  the  name  (Gesen.  Thes. 

205).  A valley  of  the  same  name  ! <S5 

still  exists  in  the  Sinaitic  district  (Burck.  619). 

The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna,  *.  c 
the  Ge-Hinnom  or  ravine  below  Mount  Zion.  This 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  Bacaim 
trees  in  2 Sam.  v.  23.  [G.] 

BACCHIDES  (Ba/cxiSrjs),  a friend  of  Aiti- 
oehus  Epiphanes  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii  10,  §2)  and 
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governor  of  Mesopotamia  (iv  r<p  trepav  tov  Trora/xov, 

1 Macc.  vii.  8 ; Joseph.  1.  c.),  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  Demetrius  Soter  to  investigate  the  charges 
which  Alcimus  preferred  against  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
He  confirmed  Alcimus  in  the  high  priesthood; 
and,  having  inflicted  signal  vengeance  on  the  ex- 
treme party  of  the  Assidaeans  [Assideans]  he  re- 
turned to  Antic ch.  After  the  expulsion  of  Alcimus 
and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor,  he  led  a second 
expedition  into  Judaea.  Judas  Maccabaeus  fell  in 
the  battle  which  ensued  at  Laisa  (b.C.  161);  and 
Bacchides  reestablished  the  supremacy  of  the  Syrian 
faction  (1  Macc.  ix.  25,  oi  atre/SeTs  tiydpes  ; Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  1,  §1).  He  next  attempted  to  surprise 
Jonathan,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
national  party  after  the  death  of  Judas;  but  Jona- 
than escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Bacchides  then 
placed  garrisons  in  several  important  positions, 
and  took  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  present 
government.  Having  completed  the  pacification 
of  the  country c (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  5)  he  re- 
turned to  Demetrius  (b.C.  360).  After  two 
years  he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian 
faction,  in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Jonathan  and 
Simon,  who  still  maintained  a small  force  in  the 
desert ; but  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned 
against  those  who  had  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  expedition,  and  sought  an  honourable  retreat. 
When  this  was  known  by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys 
to  Bacchides  and  concluded  a peace  (b.C.  158)  with 
him,  acknowledging  him  as  governor  under  the 
Syrian  king,  while  Bacchides  pledged  himself  not  to 
enter  the  land  again,  a condition  which  he  faithfully 
observed  (1  Macc.  vii.  ix. ; Joseph.  Ant.  x-ii.  10, 11  ; 
xiii.  1).  [B.  F.  W.] 

BACCHU'RUS  (B aicxovpos  ; Zaccarus),  one 
of  the  “ holy  singers”  (ruv  Upoxf/aAraiu)  who  had 
taken  a foreign  wife  (1  Esd.  ix.  24).  No  name 
corresponding  with  this  is  traceable  in  the  parallel 
list  in  Ezra. 

BAC'CHUS.  [Dionysus.] 

BACE'NOR  (BaK-fjuap ; Bacenor),  apparently 
a captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(2  Mac.  xii.  35).  Or  possibly  rod  BaKyvopos  may 
have  been  the  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  companies 
or  squadrons. 

BACH'RITES,  THE  (naan  ; LXX.  omits  ; 
fam.  Becheritarum),  the  family  of  Becher,  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35).  [Beriah.] 

BADGER  (E5TIF1,  Tachash).  The  word 
occurs  seven  times  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Num- 
bers and  six  times  in  Exodus,  always  (with  one 
exception)  in  connexion  with  “VI  y,  cc  skin , and 
in  relation  to  the  coverings  of  the  Tabernacle,  of 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  other  sacred  ves- 
sels. In  Ezek.  xvi.  10  it  indicates  the  material  of 
which  the  shoes  of  women  were  made.  The  LXX. 
render  it  by  5 ippara  vaKivQiva  and  Ka.Avp.jxa  Sep- 
pdrivov  vaKivQivov.  Aquil.  and  Symm.  IdvOiva, 
Jer.  pelles  lanthinae : and  in  this  conjecture  that 
a colour  is  signified  these  ancient  authorities  are 
followed  by  Bochart,  Oedman,  Rosenmiiller,  and 
Hamilton  Smith  in  Kitto.  The  fact,  however,  that 
K'nn  is  frequently  found  in  the  plural  seems  to 
exclude  the  notion  of  a colour,  and  Gesenius  argues 
that  some  animal  must  be.  meant,  probably  a badger 

<=  Ini  Macc.  ix.  57,  his  return  seems  to  be  referred  to 
die  death  of  Alcimus. 
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or  seal.  The  Talmudists  say  that  E^Viri  is  an  animjl 

like  a weasel.  The  Arabic  is  not  only  a 

dolphin  but  also  a seal,  and  seals  were  numerous 
on  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  776).  Perhaps  the  Latin  taxus  or  taxo,  the 
original  of  the  Spanish  taxon,  Ital.  tas$o,  Fr.  taissoi.. 
Germ.  Bachs,  is  the  same  word.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  in  Heb.  is  favourable  to  this  view. 
^nn  = n^nn  from  the  root  ngTI,  quievit ; and 
seals  no  less  than  badgers  are  somnolent  animals. 
Maurer,  however,  derives  it  from  the  root 

intrusit,  irrupit,  penetravit,  a notion  which  suits  the 
burrowing  of  the  badger  as  well  as  the  plunging  of  the 
seal . Pliny  (ii.  56)  mentions  the  use  of  the  skins 
of  seals  as  a covering  for  tents,  and  as  a protection 
from  lightning.  (Comp.  Plut.  Symp.  v.  9 ; Sueton. 
Octav.  90  ; Faber,  Archaeol.  Hebr.  i.  p.  115.) 

The  t^nFl  has  also  been  identified  with  the  Tri- 
chechus  marinus  of  Linnaeus,  and  with  the  sea-cow 
called  Lamantin  or  Dugong.  Others  find  it  in  an 
animal  of  the  hyena  kind,  which  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Tahesch  (Botta’s  Voyage  in  Yemen,  1841). 
Robinson  (i.  171)  mentions  sandals  made  of  the 
thick  skin  of  a fish  which  is  caught  in  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  a species  of  halicore,  named  by  Ehrenberg 
Halicora  Ilemprichii.  The  skin  is  clumsy  and  coarse, 
and  might  answer  very  well  for  the  external  covering 
of  the  Tabernacle.  The  badger  is  not  unknown  in 
Palestine,  but  on  the  whole  the  weight  of  authority 
is  in  favour  of  rendering  the  word  seal.  [W.  D.] 

BA'GO  (B  ay  (a,  Bay  6 ; Vulg.  omits),  1 Esd. 
viii.  40.  [Big V A I.] 

B AGO' AS  (Bay &as  ; Bugoas,  Vagao),  Jud. 
xii.  11 . The  name  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  eunuch 
in  Persian  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  4,  9).  Comp.  Burmann 
ad  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  2,  1.  [B.  F.  W.] 

BA'GOI  (Bayd'i  ; Zoroar),  1 Esd.  v.  14.  [Big- 

VAI.] 

BAH ARU'MITE , THE.  [Bahurim.] 
BAHU'RIM  (Dn-m  and  DnrQ  ; B apaKip  ; 
Alex.  Baovpeip,  B aovpip ; Jos.  Baxovprjs  and 
Baovpiv  ; Bahurim),  a village,  the  slight  notice/ 
remaining  of  which  connect  it  almost  exclusively 
with  the  flight  of  David.  It  was  apparently  on,  or 
close  to  the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley 
to  Jerusalem.  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  resided 
here  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18 ; IK.  ii.  8),  and  from  the 
village,  when  David,  having  left  the  “ top  of  the 
mount”  behind  him,  was  making  his  way  down  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Olivet  into  the  Jordan  valley 
below,  Shimei  issued  forth,  and  running  along  (Jos. 
biarpex^v)  on  the  side  or  “rib”  of  the  hill  over 
against  the  king’s  party,  flung  his  stones  and  dust, 
and  foul  abuse  (xvi.  5),  with  a virulence  which  is 
to  this  day  exhibited  in  the  East  towards  fallen 
greatness  however  eminent  it  may  previously  have 
been.  Here  in  the  court  of  a house  was  the  well 
in  which  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded  their  pur- 
suers (xvii.  18).  In  his  account  of  the  occurrence, 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  9,  §7)  distinctly  states  that 
Bahurim  lay  oft'  the  main  road  (7rcu8es  iuroa- 
Trevres  rrjs  odov),  which  agrees  well  with  the  ac- 
count of  Shimei’s  behaviour.  Here  Phaltiel,  the 
husband  of  Michal,  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  when 
on  her  return  to  King  David  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii. 
3 6\  Bahurim  must  have  keen  very  near  the  south 
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boundary  of  Benjamin,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  lists  in  Joshua,  nor  is  any  explanation  given  of  ith 
being  Benjamite,  as  from  Shiinei’s  residing  there  we 
may  conclude  it  was.  In  the  Targum  Jonathan  on 
2 Sam.  xvi.  5,  we  find  it  given  as  Almon  (]fo*?y). 

But  the  situation  of  Almon  (see  Josh.  xxi.  18)  will 
not  at  all  suit  the  requirements  of  Bahurim.  Dr. 
Barclay  conjectures  that  the  place  lay  where  some 
ruins  still  exist  close  to  a Wady  Ruvjaby,  which 
runs  in  a straight  course  for  3 miles  from  Olivet 
directly  towards  Jordan,  offering  the  nearest  though 
not  the  best  route  (Barclay,  563,  4). 

Azmaveth  “ the  Barhumite  ” ('DrTlSn ; 6 
BapbLapirys ; Alex.  Bupupelrys  ; 2 Sam.  xxiii.  31), 
or  “ the  Baharumite  ” ('O-’l'insn  ; 6 Bapccpl ; 

1 Chr.  xi.  33),  one  of  the  heroes  of  David’s  guard, 
is  the  only  native  of  Bahurim  that  we  hear  of  except 
Shimei.  [G.] 

ba'jith  (njan,  with  the  definite  article, 

“ the  house”),  referring  not  to  a place  of  this  name, 
but  to  the  “ temple  ” of  the  false  gods  of  Moab,  as 
opposed  to  the  “‘high  places”  in  the  same  sen- 
tence (Is.  xv.  2,  and  compare  xvi.  12).  The  allu- 
sion has  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baal-meon,  or 
Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jer.  xlviii. 
22,  as  here,  with  Dibon  and  Nebo.  But  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  the  conclusion  of  Gesenius  is 
as  above  ( Jesaia  ad  loc.')  ; LXX.  Xv7re t<r0e  £<j>*  Lav- 
rovs ; Ascendit  domus.  [G.J 

BAKBAK'KAR  ("Ip3p3. ; Bate /Bandy  ; Bac- 

bacar),  a Levite,  apparently  a descendant  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

BAK'BUK  (p-13p3  ; BanfiovK  ; Bacbuc). 

“ Children  of  Bakbuk  ” were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  51^  Neh.  vii.  53). 

BAKBUKI'AH  (n'j?3j?3  ; LXX.  omits). 
1.  A Levite  in  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  17, 
xii.  9).  2.  A Levite  porter,  apparently  a different 

person  from  the  preceding  (Neh.  xii.  25). 

BAKING.  [Bread.] 

BA'LAAM  (Dy^3,  i.  e.  Bileam  ; BaXaap ; 
Joseph.  BaXafios]  Balaam ),  a man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  introduced  in  Numbers  (xxii.  1) 
as  the  son  of  Beor.  He  belonged  to  the  Midianites, 
and  perhaps  as  the  prophet  of  his  people  possessed 
the  same  authority  that  Moses  did  among  the  Israel- 
ites. At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  five  kings  of  Midian,  apparently  as  a per- 
son of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ; cf.  xxxi.  16). 
He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor,  which  is  said  at 
Deut.  xxiii.  4 to  have  been  a city  of  Mesopotamia 
(DnrU  D*]K).  He  himself  speaks  of  being  “brought 
from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East” 
(Num.  xxiii.  7).  The  reading,  therefore,  fifty 
instead  of  )fty  *J3?  which  at  Num.  xxii.  5,  is  found 
iu  some  MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan, 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred, 
as  the  Ammonites  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended 
so  far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  is  probably  the  river 
alluded  to  in  this  place.  The  name  Balaam,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  is  compounded  of  ^3  and  DV? 
“ uon-populus  fortasse,  i.  q.  peregrinus;”  according 
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to  Vi  trin  ga  it  is  and  DV,  the  lord  of  the  people  • 
according  to  Simonis,  and  DJJ,  the  destruction 

of  the  people.  There  is  a Bela,  the  son  of  Beor, 
mentioned  Gen.  xxxvi.  32,  as  the  first  king  of 
Edom.  Balaam  is  Called  m 2 Pet.  ii.  15  “ the  son 
of  Bosor:”  this  Lightfoot  ( Works,  vii.  80)  thinks  a 
Chaldaism  for  Beor,  and  infers  that  St.  Peter  was 
then  in  Babylon.  Balaam  is  one  of  those  instances 
which  meet  us  in  Scripture  of  persons  dwelling 
among  heathens  but  possessing  a certain  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
greater  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  God : he  was 
possessed  of  high  gifts  of  intellect  and  genius : he 
had  the  intuition  of  truth,  and  could  see  into  the 
life  of  things, — in  short,  he  was  a poet-  and  a 
prophet.  Moreover,  he  confessed  that  all  these 
superior  advantages  were  not  his  own  but  derived 
from  God,  and  were  his  gift.  And  thus,  doubtless, 
he  had  won  for  himself  among  his  contemporaries 
far  and  wide  a high  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
sanctity.  It  was  believed  that  he  whom  he  blessed 
was  blessed,  and  he  whom  he  cursed  was  cursed. 
Elated,  however,  by  his  fame  and  his  spiritual 
elevation  he  had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifts 
were  his  own,  and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  ends.  He  could  make  mer- 
chandise of  them,  and  might  acquire  riches  and 
honour  by  means  of  them.  A custom  existed 
among  many  nations  of  antiquity  of  devoting  ene-; 
mies  to  destruction  before  entering  upon  a war 
with  them.  At  this  time  the  Israelites  were 
marching  forwards  to  the  occupation  of  Palestine : 
they  were  now  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  by  Jericho.  Balak,  the  king  of 
Moab,  having  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  his 
neighbours,  the  Amorites,  by  this  people,  entered 
into  a league  with  the  Midianites  against  them,  and 
despatched  messengers  to  Balaam  with  the  rewards 
of  divination  in  their  hands.  We  see  from  this, 
therefore,  that  Balaam  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
his  wisdom  as  a trade,  and  of  mingling  with  it 
devices  of  his  own  by  which  he  imposed  upon 
others  and  perhaps  partially  deceived  himself. 
When  the  elders  of  Moab  and  Midian  told  him 
their  message,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  request,  for  he  > 
invited  them  to  tarry  the  night  with  him  that  he 
might  learn  how  the  Lord  would  regard  it.  These 
misgivings  were  confirmed  by  the  express  prohi- 
bition of  God  upon  his  journey.  Balaam  reported 
the  answer,  and  the  messengers'  of  Balak  returned. 
The  king  of  Moab,  however,  not  deterred  by  this 
failure,  sent  again  more  and  more  honourable 
princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  promise  that  he  should 
be  promoted  to  very  great  honour  upon  complying 
with  his  request.  The  prophet  again  refused,  but 
notwithstanding  invited  -the  embassy  to  tarry  the 
night  with  him  that  he  might  know  what  the  Lord 
would  say  unto  him  further;  and  thus  by  his 
importunity  he  extorted  from  God  the  permission 
he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the  same  time  that 
his  actions  would  be  overruled  according  to  the 
Divine  will.  Balaam  therefore  proceeded  on  his 
journey  with  the  messengers  cf  Balak.  But  God’s 
anger  was  kindled  at  this  manifestation  of  deter- 
mined self-will,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in 
the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him.  The  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  “Be  ye  not  like  to  horse  and  male 
which  have  no  understanding,  whose  mouths  must 
be  held  with  bit  and  bridle,  lest  they' fall  upon 
thee,”  had  they  been  familiar  to  Balaam,  would 
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have  come  home  to  him  with  most  tremendous 
force ; for  never  have  they  received  a more  forcible 
illustration  than  the  comparison  of  Balaam’s  con- 
duct to  his  Maker  with  liis  treatment  of  his  ass, 
affords  us.  The  wisdom  with  which  the  tractable 
brute  was  allowed  to  “ speak  with  man’s  voice,” 
and  “forbid”  the  un tractable  “madness  of  the 
prophet,”  is  palpable  and  conspicuous.  He  was 
taught,  moreover,  that  even  she  had  a spiritual 
perception  to  which  he,  though  a prophet,  was  a 
stranger;  and  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  be- 
held the  angel  of  the  Lord,  “ he  bowed  down  his 
head  and  fell  flat  on  his  face.”  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  suppose,  as  some  do,  among  whom  are 
Hengstenberg,  and  Leibnitz,  that  the  event  here 
referred  to  happened  only  in  a trance  or  vision, 
though  such  an  opinion  might  seem  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact  that  our  translators  render  the  word 
in  xxiv.  4,  16,  “ falling  into  a trance 
whereas  no  other  idea  than  that  of  simple  falling  is 
conveyed  by  it.  St.  Peter  refers  to  it  as  a real 
historical  event:  “the  dumb  ass,  speaking  with 
man’s  voice,  forbad  the  madness  of  the  prophet  ” 
(2  Pet.  ii.  16).  We  are  not  told  how  these  things 
happened,  but  that  they  did  happen,  and  that  it 
pleased  God  thus  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  His 
elect  people,  and  to  bring  forth  from  the  genius  of 
a self-willed  prophet,  who  thought  that  his  talents 
were  his  own,  strains  of  poetry  bearing  upon  the 
destiny  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Church  at 
iarge,  which  are  not  surpassed  throughout  the  Mo- 
saic records.  It  is  evident  that  Balaam,  although 
acquainted  with  God,  was  desirous  of  throwing  an 
air  of  mystery  round  his  wisdom,  from  the  instruc- 
tions he  gave  Balak  to  offer  a bullock  and  a ram 
on  the  seven  altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for 
him ; but  he  seems  to  have  thought  also  that  these 
sacrifices  would  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the 
mind  of  the  Almighty,  because  he  pleads  the  merit 
of  them  (xxiii.  4),  and  after  experiencing  their 
impotency  to  effect  such  an  object,  “ he  went  no 
more,”  we  are  told,  “to  seek  for  enchantments” 
(xxiv.  1).  His  religion,  therefore,  was  probably 
such  as  would  be  the  natural  result  of  a general 
acquaintance  with  God  not  confirmed  by  any 
covenant.  He  knew  Him  as  the  fountain  of  wis- 
dom, how  to  worship  Him  he  could  merely  guess 
from  the  customs  in  vogue  at  the  time.  Sacrifices 
had  been  used  by  the  patriarchs,  to  what  extent 
they  were  efficient  could  only  be  surmised.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  Balaam  in  the  prophet  Micah 
(vi.  5),  where  Bishop  Butler  thinks  that  a con- 
versation is  preserved  which  occurred  between  him 
and  the  king  of  Moab  upon  this  occasion.  But 
such  an  opinion  is  hardly  tenable,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  Balak  is  nowhere  represented  as  con- 
sulting Balaam  upon  the  acceptable  mode  of  wor- 
shipping God,  and  that  the  directions  found  in 
Micah  are  of  quite  an  opposite  character  to  those 
which  were  given  by  the  son  of  Beor  upon  the 
high  places  of  Baal.  The  prophet  is  recounting 
“ the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  ” in  delivering  His 
people  out  of  the  hand  of  Mgab  under  Balak,  and 
at  the  mention  of  his  name  the  history  of  Balaam 
comes  back  upon  his  mind,  and  he  is  led  to  make 
those  noble  reflections  upon  it  which  occur  in  the 
following  verses.  “The  doctrine  of  Balaam”  is 
spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allusion  has  been 
supposed  to  Nt/cdAaos,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nicolai  tans,  mentioned  in  v.  15,  these  two 
names  being  probably  similar  in  signification. 
Thougii  the  utterance  of  Balaam  was  overruled  so 
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that  he  could  not  curse  the  children  of  Israel,  he 
nevertheless  suggested  to  the  Moabites  the  expe- 
dient of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornication. 
The  effect  of  this  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv.  A 
battle  was  afterwards  fought  against  the  Midianites, 
in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them  and  was  slain  by 
the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  curse  (Numb.  xxxi.  8).  (Comp.  Bishop  Butler’s 
Sermons,  serm.  vii. ; Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel, 
ii-  277).  [S.  L.j 

BA'LAC  (6  BaAa/c ; Balac ),  Rev.  ii.  14. 
[Balak.] 

BAL'ADAN.  [Merodach-Baladak.] 

BALAH  (il^l ; BcoAa  ; Bald),  Josh.  xix.  3. 
[Baal,  Geogr.  No.  2,  6.] 

BA'LAK  (p|?2  • BaAa/c ; Balac),  son  of 
Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  when 
the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing  their  joumey- 
ings  in  the  wilderness  to  a close.  According 
to  Gesenius  the  name  signifies  inanis,  vacuus. 
Balak  entered  into  a league  with  Midian  and  hired 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites;  but  his  designs 
were  frustrated  in  the  manner  recorded  in  Num. 
xxii.-xxiv.  He  is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9 ; 
Judg.  xi.  26 ; Mic.  vi.  5.  [Balaam.]  [S.  L.] 

BALAMO.  [Baal,  Geogr.  No.  6.] 

BALAS'AMUS  (BaaA crapos  ; Balsamus),  in 
1 Esd.  ix.  43.  The  corresponding  name  in  the  list 
in  Ezra  is  Maaseiah. 

BALDNESS  (niT]p ; (paXAnpaxTis , <pa\d- 
Kpwfia  ; and  in  Lev.  xiii.  43,  (paKavrcrga). 
There  are  two  kinds  of  baldness,  viz.  artificial  and 
natural.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon, 
since  it  exposed  people  to  public  derision,  and  is  per- 
petually alluded  to  as  a mark  of  squalor  and  mi- 
sery (2  K.  ii.  23  ; Is.  iii.  24,  “ instead  of  well-set 
hair,  baldness,  and  burning  instead  of  beauty.”  Is. 
xv.  2 ; Jer.  xlvii.  5 ; Ez.  vii.  18,  &c.).  For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  have  been  included  under  the 
A eixhv  and  ipwpb  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.)  which 
were  disqualifications  for  priesthood.  A man  bald 
on  the  back  of  the  head  is  called  IT]p,  (paKcucpbs, 
LXX.,  Lev.  xiii.  40,  and  if  forehead-bald,  the  word 
used  to  describe  him  is  n3.il,  avacpaXavrias , LXX., 
Lev.  xiii.  41  ( recalvaster ).  (Gesen.  s.  vv.)  In 
Lev.  xiii.  29  sq.,  very  careful  directions  are  given 
to  distinguish  Bohak,  “ a plague  upon  the  head  and 
beard  ” (which  probably  is  the  Mentagi  a of  Pliny, 
and  is  a sort  of  leprosy),  from  mere  natural  bald- 
ness which  is  pronounced  to  be  clean,  v.  40  (Jahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  §189).  But  this  shows  that  even  na- 
tural baldness  subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant  suspi- 
cion. It  was  a defect  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  by  no  means  familiar,  since  Alyvn-r lous 
tis  iXaxi(fTOvs  tSoiro  (paXa/cpovs  iravTwv  ai/dpco- 
Tru>r,  says  Herod,  (iii.  12) ; an  immunity  which  he 
attributes  to  their  constant  shaving.  They  adopted 
this  practice  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  ge- 
nerally wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  East,  they  only  let  the  hair  grow  as 
a sign  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii.  36),  and  shaven 
themselves  on  all  joyous  occasions : hence  in  Gen.  xli. 
44  we  have  an  undesigned  coincidence.  The  same 
custom  obtains  in  China,  and  among  the  modern 
Egyptians,  who  shave  off  all  the  hair  except  the 
shoosheh,  a tuft  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the 
head  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  359,  sq. ; Lane, 
Mod.  Egxjpt.  i.  ch.  1). 
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Baldness  was  despised  both  among  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  II.  ii.  219,  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of 
Thersites;  Aristophanes  (who  was  probably  bald 
himself,  Pax , 767,  Eq.  550)  takes  pride  in  not 
joining  in  the  ridicule  against  it  (oi»55  eauanpep 
rovs  <pa\aKpovs,  Nub.  540).  Caesar  was  said 
“ calvitii  deformitatem  iniquissime  ferre,”  and  he 
generally  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  (Suet.  Caes.  45 ; 
comp.  Dorn.  18). 

Artificial  baldness  marked  the  conclusion  of  a Na- 
zarite’s  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18  ; Num.  vi.  9),  and 
was  a sign  of  mourning  (“  quasi  calvitio  luctus  le- 
varetur,”  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  26).  It  is  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture;  as  in  Mic.  i.  16  ; Am.  viii. 
10 ; Jer.  xlvii.  5,  &c. ; and  in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  the 
reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is 
their  being  “ a holy  and  peculiar  people.”  (Cf.  Lev. 
xix.  27,  and  Jer.  ix.  26,  marg.)  The  practices 
alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were  adopted  by 
heathen  nations  ( e . g.  the  Arabs,  &c.)  in  honour  of 
various  gods.  Hence  the  expression  rpoxoKovp&ties. 
The  Abantes  (omOep  Kopowprcs),  and  other  half- 
civilised  tribes,  shaved  off  the  forelocks,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  seized  by  them  in  battle.  (See  also 
Herod,  ii.  36,  i.  82.)  [F.  W.  F.] 

BALM,  the  translation  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  Tzari  ('*!¥).  Lee  (Lex.  p.  520)  supposes 
it  to  be  Mastich , a gum  obtained  from  the  Pistaccia 
Lentiscus ; but  Gesenius  defends  the  common  ren- 
dering. balsam.  It  was  the  gum  of  a tree  or  shrub 
growing  in  Gilead,  and  very  precious.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  fruits  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xliii.  1 1),  ex- 
ported (Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ; Ez.  xxvii.  17)  and  espe- 
cially used  for  healing  wounds  (Jer.  viii.  22  ; xlvi. 
11,  li.  8).  The  Balsam  was  almost  peculiar  to 
Palestine  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  p.763;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  6; 
Plin.  xii.  25,  §54,  32,  §59),  distilling  from  a 
shrub  like  the  vine  and  rue,  which  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  was  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ant.  xiv.  4,  §1,  xv. 
4,  §2),  and  still  grows  in  gardens  near  Tiberias 
(Burckhardt,  Syria , 323).  It  is  derived  from  an 
unused  root  PHV,  fidit,  fissuras  fecit,  from  the 

process  by  which  it  was  obtained.  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
17  the  A.  V.  gives  in  the  margin  rosin.  The 
LXX.  have  prjnVi7  wherever  occurs  in  the 
Heb.  The  fact  that  the  '“IV  grew  originally  in 

Gilead  does  not  forbid  us  to  identify  it  with  the 
shrub  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  cultivated  near 
Jericho ; nor  is  it  necessary  to  tie  the  sense  of 
down  to  the  meaning  of  the  cognate  words  in 

o v 

Arab,  and  Syr.  jjJs  and  JO*y  the  etymology 

of  each  being  the  same,  so  that  they  may  be  appli- 
cable to  the  gum  of  different  trees  or  shrubs,  which 
flourished  in  the  localities  where  these  languages 
were  respectively  spoken.  Jahn  says  that  the  odori- 
ferous balsam  is  not  gathered  from  the  tree  in 

Yemen  called  by  the  Arabic  name  Abu  Shamm,  but 
is  distilled  from  a fruit  which  is  indigenous  on  the 
mountains  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  sap  extracted 
from  the  body  of  the  tree  is  opobalsamum ; the 
juice  of  the  fruit  is  carpobalsamum,  and  the  liquid 
which  is  extracted  from  the  branches  when  cut  off  is 
xylobalsamum  (Jahn,  Bibl.  Ant.  i.  §74).  Bochart 
contends  that  the  balm  mentioned  in  Jer.  viii.  8 was 
the  resin  drawn  from  the  terebinth  or  turpentine 
tree.  I VV.  D.] 


BANQUETS 

BALNU'US  (BaAj/ouoy  ; Bonnus),  1 Esd.  ix 
31.  [Binnui.] 

BALTHA'SAR,Bar.i.  11,12.  [Belshazzar.] 

BA'MAH  (H102,  a high  place).  Though  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the  elevated 
spots  or  erections  on  which  the  idolatrous  rites  were 
conducted  [High-place],  this  word  appears  iu 
its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage  (Ez.  xx.  29), 
very  obscure,  and  full  of  the  paronomasia  so  dear 
to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate : 
“ What  is  the  high-place  (illOSn)  whereunto  ye 
hie  (D'XHn)  ? and  the  name  of  it  is  called  Bamah 
(niD3)  unto  this  day.”  (LXX.  rl  icrrip  aftapa 

. . . . Kal  eir e/caAedap  rb  opopa  avrov  \Aj3 apa.) 

Ewald  (Propheten,  286)  pronounces  this  verse  to  be 
an  extract  from  an  older  prophet  than  Ezekiel.  [G.] 

BA'MOTH-B A ' AL  (^3Trtp3,  high  places 
of  Baal;  Baipc&p  Baa  A ; Bamothbaal),  a sanctuary 
of  Baal  in  the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17), 
which  is  probably  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  in 
Num.  xxi.  19,  under  the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth, 
or  Bamoth-in-the-ravine  (20),  and  again  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Moab  iu  Is.  xv.  2.  In 
this  last  passage  the  word  is  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  “ the  high  places,”  as  it  is  also  in  Num. 
xxii.  41,  where  the  same  locality  is  doubtless  re- 
ferred to.a  Near  to  Bamoth  was  another  place 
bearing  the  name  of  the  same  divinity, — Baal- 
MEON,  or  BETH-BAAL-MEON.  [G.] 

BAN  (tov  Baepap  ; Tubal),  a name  in  a very 
corrupt  passage  (1  Esd.  v.  37)  ; it  stands  for  Tobiah 
in  the  parallel  lists  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

BANAI'AS  (B apalas ; Baneas),  1 Esd.  ix.  35. 
[Benaiah.] 

BA'NI  ('33  ; Bari,  B owl,  Bapov't ; Bonni,  Bani, 

Benni),  the  name  of  several  men.  1.  A Gadite, 
one  of  David’s  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  ; LXX. 
translate,  IIoAi/8iW/iea>s  vlbs  Ta\aab[).  2.  A 
Levite  of  the  line  of  Merari,  and  forefather  to  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46).  3.  A man  of  Judah  of  the  line  of 
Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).  4.  “ Children  of  Bani  ” re- 

turned from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  10  ; 
Neh.  x.  14  ; Ezr.  x.  29,  34 ; 1 Esd.  v.  12).  [Bm- 
nui,  Mani,  and  Maani.]  5.  An  Israelite  “ of  the 
sons  of  Bani”  (Ezr.  x.  38).  [Bannus.]  6.  A Le- 
vite (Neh.  iii.  17).  7.  A Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7 ; ix. 

4;  LXX.  transl.  Kal  ol  viol  KaSpi^X,  5;  x.  13). 
[Anus.]  8.  Another  Levite  (Neh.  ix.  4;  LXX. 
transl.  viol  Xowevt).  9.  Another  Levite,  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

BA'NID  (Bapias  ; Alex.  B avl ; Bania),  1 Esd. 
viii.  36.  This  represents  a name  which  has  appa- 
rently escaped  from  the  present  Hebrew  text  (see 
Ezr.  viii.  10). 

BANNAI'A  (~2,afiavudios  ; Alex.  B appalovs  ; 
Bannus),  1 Esd.  ix.  33.  The  corresponding  name 
in  the  list  in  Ezra  is  Zabad. 

BAN'NUS  (Bappovs ; Baneas),  1 Esd.  ix.  34. 
[Bani,  or  Binnui.] 

BANQUETS.  These,  among  the  Hebrews, 

* It  will  be  observed  that  our  Translators  have,  in 
Num.  xxiii.  3,  rendered  by  “high  place”  a totally 
different  word  which  is  devoid  of  the  special 

meaning  of  “ Bamoth.” 


BARABBAS 


BANQUETS 

were  not  only  a means  of  social  enjoyment,  but 
were  a part  of  the  observance  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festivals,  when  all  the  males  ap- 
peared before  the  Lord,  the  family  also  had  its  do- 
mestic feast,  as  appears  from  the  place  and  the  share 
in  it  to  which  “ the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
stranger,”  were  legally  entitled  (Deut.  xvi.  11). 
Probably,  when  the  distance  allowed,  and  no  incon- 
venience hindered,  both  males  and  females  went  up 
(e.  g.  to  Shiloh.  1 Sam.  i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the 
festival.  These  domestic  festivities  were  doubtless 
to  a great  extent  retained,  after  laxity  had  set  in  as 
regards  the  special  observance  by  the  male  sex 
(Nehem.  viii.  17).  Sacrifices,  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  as  amongst  heathen  nations  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  15  ; Judg.  xvi.  23),  included  a banquet,  and 
Eli’s  sons  made  this  latter  the  prominent  part.  The 
two,  thus  united,  marked  strongly  both  domestic 
and' civil  life.  It  may  even  be  said  that  some  sacri- 
ficial recognition,  if  only  in  pouring  the  blood  so- 
lemnly forth  as  before  God,  always  attended  the 
slaughter  of  an  animal  for  food.  The  firstlings  of 
cattle  were  to  be  sacrificed  and  eaten  at  the  sanc- 
tuary if  not  too  far  from  the  residence  (l  Sam.  ix. 
13 ; 2 Sam.  vi.  19  ; Ex.  xxii.  29,  30 ; Lev. 
xix.  5,  6;  Deut.  xii.  17,  20,  21,  xv.  19-22). 
From  the  sacrificial  banquet  probably  sprang  the 
ayaiTT] ; as  the  Lord’s  supper  with  which  it  for  a 
while  coalesced,  derived  from  the  Passover.  Besides 
religious  celebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning  a 
sou  and  heir,  a marriage,  the  separation  or  reunion 
of  friends,  and  sheepshearing,  were  customarily  at- 
tended by  a banquet  or  revel  (Gen.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22, 
xxxi.  27,  54 ; 1 Sam.  xxv.  2,  36 ; 2 Sam.  xiii. 
23).  At  a funeral,  also,  refreshment  was  taken  in 
common  by  the  mourners,  and  this  might  tend  to 
become  a scene  of  indulgence,  but  ordinarily  abste- 
miousness seems  on  such  occasions  to  have  been 
the  rule.  The  case  of  Archelaus  is  not  conclusive, 
but  his  inclination  towards  alien  usages  was 
doubtless  shared  by  the  Herodianizing  Jews  (Jer. 
xvi.  5-7 ; Ezek.  xxiv.  17 ; Hos.  ix.  4 ; Eccl.  vii. 
2 ; Joseph,  de  B.  J.  ii.  1).  Birthday-banquets 
are  only  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  and 
Herod  (Gen.  xl.  20 ; Matt.  xiv.  6).  A leading 
topic  of  prophetic  rebuke  is  the  abuse  of  festivals 
to  an  occasion  of  drunken  revelry,  and  the  growth 
of  fashion  in  favour  of  drinking  parties.  Such  was 
the  invitation  typically  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the 
Rechabites  (Jer.  xxxv.  5).  The  usual  time  of  the 
banquet  was  the  evening,  and  to  begin  early  was  a 
mark  of  excess  (Is.  v.  11  ; Eccl.  x.  16).  Th'e 
slaughtering  of  the  cattle,  which  was  the  prelimi- 
nary of  a banquet,  occupied  the  earlier  part  of  the 
same  day  (Prov.  ix.  2 ; Is.  xxii.  13  ; Matt.  xxli.  4). 
The  most  essential  materials  of  the  banqueting  - 
room,  next  to  the  viands  and  wine,  which  last 
was  often  drugged  with  spices  (Prov.  ix.  2 ; Cant, 
viii.  2),  were  perfumed  ointments,  garlands  or 
loose  flowers,  white  or  brilliant  robes,  after  these, 
exhibitions  of  music,  singers,  and  dancers,  riddles, 
jesting  and  merriment  (Is.  xxviii.  1 ; Wisd.  ii.  6 ; 
2 Sam.  xix.  35 ; Is.  xxv.  6,  v.  12  ; Judg.  xiv.  12  ; 
Neh.  viii.  10  ; Eccl.  x.  19;  Matt.  xxii.  11  ; Am. 
vi.  5,  6 ; Luke  xv.  25).  Seven  days  was  a not 
uncommon  duration  of  a festival,  especially  for  a 
wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen  (Tob.  viii.  19 ; 
Gen.  xxix.  27 ; Judg.  xiv.  12);  but  if  the  bride 
were  a widow,  three  days  formed  the  limit  (Bux- 
torf,  de  Conviv.  Hebr.') . The  remainder  sent  to  the 
guests  (Luke  xiv.  17)  was,  probably,  only  usual  in 
princely  banquets  on  a large  scale,  involving  pro- 
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tracted  preparation.  “ Whether  the  slaves  who 
bade  the  guests  had  the  office  (as  the  vocatores  or 
invitatores  among  the  Romans)  of  pointing  out  the 
places  at  table  and  naming  the  strange  dishes,  must 
remain  undecided.”  (Winer,  s.  v.  Gastmahle.) 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  the  0.  T. 
period  used  a common  table  for  all  the  guests.  In 
Joseph’s  entertainment  a ceremonial  separation  pre- 
vailed, but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  a separate 
table  for  each,  as  is  distinctly  asserted  in  Tosephot 
Tr.  Berach.  c.  vi.to  have  been  usual  (Buxtorf,  l.  c.). 
The  latter  custom  certainly  was  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Germans  (Horn.  Od.  xxiii.,  xxii. 
74;  Tac.  Germ.  22),  and  perhaps  among  the  Egyp- 
tians (Wilkinson,  ii.  202,  engravings).  But  the 
common  phrase  to  “ sit  at  table,”  or  “ eat  at  any 
one’s  table,”  shows  the  originality  of  the  opposite 
usage.  The  posture  at  table  in  early  times  was 
sitting  (2EJ^?  23 D,  to  sit  round , 1 Sam,  xvi.  11, 

xx.  5,  18),  and  the  guests  were  ranged  in  order  of 
dignity  (Gen.  xliii.  33  ; 1 Sam.  ix.  22  ; Joseph. 
Ant.  xv.  2,  §4) : the  words  which  imply  the  re- 
cumbent posture  (hvauAiveiv,  avaTr'nrreiv,  or  ai/a- 
KeiaQai)  belong  to  the  N.  T.  The  separation  of 
the  women’s  banquet  was  not  a Jewish  custom 
i^Esth.  i.  9).  Portions  or  messes  were  sent  from 
the  entertainer  to  each  guest  at  table,  and  a double 
or  even  five-fold  share  when  peculiar  distinction 
was  intended,  or  a special  part  was  reserved  (1  Sam. 
i.  5 ; Gen.  xliii.  34  ; 1 Sam.  ix.  23, 24).  Portions 
were  similarly  sent  to  poorer  friends  direct  from  the 
banquet-table  (Neh.  viii.  10;  Esth.  ix.  19,  22). 
The  kiss  on  receiving  a guest  was  a point  of  friendly 
courtesy  (Luke  vii.  45).  Perfumes  and  scented 
oils  were  offered  for  the  head,  beard,  and  garments. 
It  was  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Rabbis  to  wash  both 
before  and  after  eating,  which  they  called  the 
D'MK'&n  and  D'D ; but  washing 

the  feet  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  a 
guest  who  was  also  a traveller. 

In  religious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by  rab- 
binical regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and 
four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced  over 
it.  At  the  passover  four  such  cups  were  mixed, 
blessed,  and  passed  round  by  the  master  of  the  feast 
(dpxtTpt/fAij/os).  It  is  probable  that  the  character 
of  this  official  varied  with  that  of  the  entertainment ; 
if  it  were  a religious  one,  his  office  would  be  quasi- 
priestly  ; if  a revel,  he  would  be  the  mere  avp.Tro- 
(ridpx'ns  or  arbiter  bibendi.  [H.  H.] 

BAN'UAS  (Bavvos  ; Bamis),&  name  occurring 
in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  captivity 
(1  Esd.  v.  26).  Banuas  and  Sudias  answer  to 
Hodaviah  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 

BARAB'BAS  ( [Bapa00as , N3N  son  of 

Abba,  see  Simonis  Onom.  N.  T.  38),  a robber 
( \yo'T'f}s , John  xviii.  40),  who  had  committed 
murder  in  an  insurrection  (Mark  xiv.  7 ; Luke  xxiii. 
19)  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  lying  in  prison  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate.  When  the  Roman 
governor,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  Jesus,  proposed, 
to  release  him  to  the  people  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  that  he  should  release  one  prisoner  to  them 
at  the  Passover,  the  whole  multitude  cried  out. 
Alpe  rovrov,  airiAvcrov  de  fi/juv  rbv  Bapafifiav ; 
which  request  was  complied  with  by  Pilate.  Ac- 
cording to  many  of  the  cursive,  or  later  MSS.  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  16,  his  name  was  ’Itj crous  Bapa00as  ; 
j Pilate’s  question  there  running,  riva  6e\ere  airoXvcra; 
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vjjuv  ; *lr] (Tovv  Bapafifiav,  f)  ’Itj o'ovv  rbv  Aeydpevov 
XpurrSv  ; and  this  reading  js  supported  by  the  Ar- 
menian version,  and  cited  by  Origen  (on  Matt.  vol. 
v.  35).  It  has  in  consequence  been  admitted  into 
the  text  by  Fritzsche  and  Tischendorf.  But  the 
contrast  in  ver.  20,  “ that  they  should  ask  Bar- 
abbas,  and  destroy  Jesus,”  seems  fatal  to  it.  [H.  A.] 

BARACHEL  (tapna  ; Bapax^A  ; Bar- 
acheV),  “ the  Buzite,”  father  of  Elinu  (Job  xxxii. 
2,  6).  [Buz.] 

BAR  ACHI' AS,  Matt.xxiii.  35.  [Zacharias.] 

BA'RAK  (p"Q.  lightning , as  in  Ex.  xix.  16; 

B apaK,  LXX. ; comp,  the  family  name  of  Hannibal, 
Barca  = “ fulmen  belli  ”),  son  of  Abinoam  of 
Kedesh,  a refuge-city  in  Mount  Naplithali,  was  in- 
cited by  Deborah,  a prophetess  of  Ephraim,  to  de- 
liver Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Jabin.  Jabin  (“  pru- 
dent ”)  was  probably  the  dynastic  name  of  those 
kings  of  northern  Canaan,  whose  capital  city  was 
Hazor  on  L.  Merom.  Sisera,  his  general  and  pro- 
curator, oppressed  a promiscuous  population  at 
Harosheth.  Accompanied,  at  his  own  express  de- 
sire, by  Deborah,  Barak  led  his  rudely-armed  force 
of  10,000  men  from  Naplithali  and  Zebulon  to  an 
encampment  on  the  summit  of  Tabor,  where  the 
900  iron  chariots  of  Jabin  would  be  useless.  At  a 
signal  given  by  the  prophetess,  the  little  army, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  a providential  storm 
(Joseph,  v.  5,  §4)  and  a wind  that  blew  in  the 
faces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  rushed  down  the  hill,  and 
utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  host  of  the  Canaanites 
in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon),  “ the  battle- 
field of  Palestine  ” (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  331). 
From  the  prominent  mention  of  Taanach  (Judg.  v. 
19,  “sandy  soil”)  and  of  the  river  Kishon,  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  victory  was  partly  due  to  the 
suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  impetuous  torrent 
(xei/^appous,  LXX.),  particularly  its  western  branch 
called  Megiddo.  The  victory  was  decisive,  Haro- 
sheth taken  (Judg.  iv.  16),  Sisera  murdered,  and 
Jabin  ruined.  A peace  of  40  years  ensued,  and 
the  next  danger  came  from  a different  quarter.  The 
victors  composed  a splendid  epinician  ode  in  com- 
memoration of  their  deliverance  (Judg.  v.). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  Barak.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a contemporary  of  Shamgar 
(Judg.  v.  6).  If  so,  he  could  not  have  been 
so  much  as  178  years  after  Joshua,  where  he  is 
generally  placed.  Lord  A.  Hervey  supposes  the 
narrative  to  be  a repetition  of  Josh.  xi.  1-12  ( Genea- 
logies, p.  228,  sq.).  A great  deal  may  be  said  for 
this  view  ; the  names  Jabin  and  Hazor ; the  men- 
tion of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v.  19;  cf.  Josh.  xi. 
2 sq.')  ; the  general  locality  of  the  battle;  the  pro- 
minence of  chariots  in  both  narratives,  and  espe- 
cially the  name  Misrephoth-maim,  which  seems  to 
mean  “ burning  by  the  waters,”  as  in  the  marg.  of 
the  A.  V.,  and  not  “ the  flow  of  waters.”  Many 
chronological  difficulties  are  also  thus  removed ; but 
it  is  fair  to  add  that  in  Stanley’s  opinion  {S. 
and  P.,  392,  note)  there  are  geographical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  (Ewald,  Gesch.  des  VSlkes 
Israel ; Lord  A.  Hervey,  Genealogies,  225-246  sq.') 
[Deborah.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

BARBARIAN  (fidp/Hapos).  lias  p)}  "EAApv 
fidp&apos  is  the  common  Greek  definition,  quoted 
by  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  504;  and  in  this  strict 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  Rom.  i.  14,  “ I am  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians ;”  where  Luther  used 
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the  term  ‘ Ungrieche,’  which  happily  expresses  its 
force.  aEAAr}ves  teal  fiapfiapoi  is  the  constant  di- 
vision found  in  Greek  literature,  but  Thucydides 
(i.  3)  points  out  that  this  distinction  is  subsequent 
to  Homer,  in  whom  the  word  does  not  occur, 
although  he  terms  the  Carians  f&apfiap6<p<avoi  (A. 
ii.  867,  where  Eustathius  connects  the  other  form 
K apfiavos  with  Kap).  At  first,  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  662),  it  was  only  used  /far*  ovoparoirouav 
67rl  tS>v  fiv(TeK<p6ows  Kal  icArip&s  /cat  rpax«t>s 
AaAovvruv,  and  its  generic  use  was  subsequent.  It 
often  retains  this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1 Cor. 
xiv.  11  (of  one  ’ ring  an  unknown  tongue),  and 
Acts  xxviii.  24  (of  the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a Punic 
dialect).  So  too  AesohT.  Agam.  2013,  xeA‘8dvos 
SIkt]v  ''AyvtoT a <pwvi]v  fidpfiapov  KeKTppevr]  : and 
even  of  one  who  spoke  a patois,  are  Aecrfiios  &v 
Ka\  iv  (pcavfj  fiapfidpep  reOpappevos,  Plat.  Protag. 
341  c.  (it  is  not  so  strong  a word  as  iraAiyyAoxT- 
tros,  Donaldson,  Crat.  §88) ; and  the  often  quoted 
line  of  Ov.  Trist.  v.  10,  37. 

“ Barbarus  hie  ego  sum  quia  non  intelligor  ulli .” 

The  ancient  Egyptians  (like  the  modern  Chinese) 
had  an  analogous  word  for  all  robs  pi]  atpiaiv 
bpoyXda’o’ovs,  Herod,  ii.  158  ; and  fidpfiapos  is 
used  in  the  LXX.  to  express  a similar  Jewish  dis- 
tinction. Thus  in  Ps.  lxiii.  1,  Ados  fidp/Sapos  is 

used  to  translate  “ peregrino  sermone  utens.” 
(Schleusn.  Thes.  s.  v.),  which  is  also  an  onoraato- 
poeian  from  wb,  to  stammer.  In  1 Cor.  v.  13, 
1 Tim.iii.  7,  we  have  oi  e£&>,  and  Matt.  vi.  32,  to  %Qvt], 
used  Hebraistically  for  (in  very  much 

the  same  sort  of  sense  as  that  of  fidpfiapoi)  to  dis- 
tinguish all  other  nations  from  the  Jews ; and  in 
the  Talmudists  we  find  Palestine  opposed  to  rV)X")N? 
just  as  Greece  was  to  Barbaria  or  7]  fiapfiapos : 
(cf.  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  15 ; Lightfoot,  Centuria  Chorogr. 
ad  init.)  And  yet  so  completely  was  the  term 
fiapfiapos  accepted,  that  even  Josephus  and  Philo 
scruple  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews  among  them 
{Ant.  xi.  7,  §1,  &c.),  as  the  early  Romans  did  to 
apply  the  term  to  themselves  (“  Demophilus  scrip- 
sit,  Marcus  vertit  barbare ;”  Plaut.  Asin.  prol.  10). 
Very  naturally  the  word  after  a time  began  to  in- 
volve notions  of  cruelty  and  contempt  (6r]pbs  fiap- 
fidpov,  2 Mac.  iv.  25,  xv.  2,  &c.),  and  then  the 
Romans  excepted  themselves  from  the  scope  of  its 
meaning  (Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  37,  §68).  Afterwards 
only  the  savage  nations  were  called  barbarians ; 
though  the  Greek  Constantinopolitans  called  the 
Romans  “ barbarians  ” to  the  very  last.  (Gibbon,  c. 
51,  vi.  351,  ed.  Smith ; Winer,  s.  v.)  [F.  W.  F.) 

BARHUMITE,  THE.  [Bahurim.] 
BARI'AH  (nm  ; B epf>l ; Alex.  Bepla ; Baria), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  a descendant  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

BAR-JE'SUS.  [Elvmas.] 

BAR-JO'NA.  [Peter.] 

BAR'KOS  (Dip“}3. ; B apteds,  B apnove;  Bercos). 

“ Children  of  Barkos  ” were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  53 ; Neh.  vii.  55). 

BARLEY  (rn’y*^ ; Kpi6-f] ; horaeum ),  a grain 
cultivated  for  food  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  ix.  31,  from  which 
passage  we  learn  that  it  was  earlier  than  wheat 
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It  was  sown  in  October  or  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, ripened  in  March,  and  was  generally 
cut  in  April.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  valuable 
products  of  the  promised  land  in  Deut.  viii.  8. 
We  read  of  barley-meal  in  Num.  v.  15,  of  barley- 
bread  mjudg.  vii.  13,  and  barley-cakes  in  Ez.  iv. 
12.  It  was  measured  by  the  ep'hah  and  homer. 
Barley  was  used  as  food  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28  ; 
comp.  Horn.  II.  v.  1 96),  and  there  are  several  passages 
which  indicate  that  it  was  less  valued  than  wheat. 
The  jealousy-offering  (Num.  v.  15)  was  to  be 
barley-meal,  though  the  common  mincha  was  of  fine 
wheat-flour  (Lev.  ii.  1),  the  meaner  grain  being 
appointed  to  denote  the  vile  condition  of  the  person  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  offered.  The  purchase-money 
of  the  adulteress  in  Hos.  iii.  2 is  generally  believed 
to  be  a mean  price.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
from  horruit,  is  obviously  from  the  bearded 

ears  of  the  barley — -just  as  in  Latin  we  have  horde  um 
from  horreo.  Gesenius  notices  that  myt^  sing,  is 
used  for  the  growing  crop,  and  DHJ/Sy  plur.  for  the 
grain.  [W.  D.] 

BARNABAS  (nM3r“l3;  B apudfias),  a 

name  signifying  vibs  irapaKA^creus,  “ son  of  pro- 
phecy,” or  “ exhortation  ” (or,  but  not  so  probably, 
“ consolation,”  as  A.  V.),  given  by  the  Apostles 
(Acts  iv.  36)  to  Joseph  (or  Joses,  as  the  Rec.  Text), 
a Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was  early  a 
disciple  of  Christ  (aocording  to  Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  12, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  176  Sylb.,  one  of  the 
Seventy),  and  in  Acts  (l.  c .)  is  related  to  have 
brought  the  price  of  a field  which  he  had  sold,  and 
to  have  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles.  In  Acts 
ix.  27,  we  find  him  introducing  the  newly-converted 
Saul  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  in  a way  which 
seems  to  imply  previous  acquaintance  between  the 
two.  On  tidings  coming  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
that  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  had  been,  after  the 
persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen,  preaching 
the  word  to  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  Barnabas  was 
sent  thither  (Acts  xi.  19-26),  and  being  a good 
man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  rejoiced  at  see- 
ing the  extension  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  went  to 
Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  as  one  specially  raised  up  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxvi.  17).  Having 
brought  Saul  to  Antioch,  he  was  sent,  together  with 
him,  to  Jerusalem,  upon  a prophetic  intimation  of  a 
coming  famine,  with  relief  to  the  brethren  in  J udaea 
(Acts  xi.  30).  On  their  return  to  Antioch,  the  two, 
being  specially  pointed  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
xiii.  2)  for  the  missionary  work,  were  ordained  by 
the  church,  and  sent  forth  (a.D.  45).  From  this 
time,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve, 
Barnabas  and  Paul  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Apostles.  Their  first  missionary  journey  is  related 
in  Acts  xiii.  xiv. ; it  was  confined  to  Cyprus  and 
Asia  Minor.  Some  time  after  their  return  to  An- 
tioch (a.d.  47  or  48),  they  were  sent  (a.d.  50), 
with  some  others,  to  Jerusalem,  to  determine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  1 if.).  On  that  occasion,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  recognized  as  the  Apostles  of  the 
uncircumcision.  After  another  stay  in  Antioch  on 
their  return,  a variance  took  place  between  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  on  the  question  of  taking  with 
them,  on  a second  missionary  journey,  John  Mark, 
sister’s  son  to  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  36  ff.).  “ The 

contention  was  so  sharp,  that  they  parted  asunder 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  hint  furnished  by  the 


notice  that  Paul  was  commended  by  the  brethren  to 
the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  Barnabas  was 
in  the  wrong.  He  took  Mark,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus, 
his  native  island.  And  here  the  Scripture  notices 
of  him  cease:  those  found  in  Gal.  ii.  1,  9,  13, 
belong  to  an  earlier  period  ; see  above.  From  1 Cor. 
ix.  6,  we  infer  that  Barnabas  was  a married  man  ; 
and  from  Gal.  1.  c.,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
dispute  with  Paul,  his  character  seems  not  to  have 
possessed  that  thoroughness  of  purpose  and  deter- 
mination which  was  found  in  the  great  Apostle. 
As  to  his  further  labours  and  death,  traditions  differ. 
Some  say  that  he  went  to  Milan,  and  became  first 
bishop  of  the  church  there  : the  Clementine  Homilies 
make  him  to  have  been  a disciple  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self, and  to  have  preached  in  Rome  and  Alexandria, 
and  converted  Clement  of  Rome:  the  Clementine 
Recognitions — to  have  preached  in  Rome  even  dim- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Our  Lord.  There  is  extant  an 
apocryphal  work,  probably  of  the  fifth  century, 
Acta  et  Passio  Barnabae  in  Cypro,  which  relates 
his  second  missionary  journey  to  Cyprus,  and  his 
death  by  martyrdom  there : and  a still  later  enco- 
mium of  Barnabas,  tty  a Cyprian  monk  Alexander, 
which  makes  him  to  have  been  brought  up  with 
St.  Paul  under  Gamaliel,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  pretended  finding  of  his  body  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno  (474-490).  We  have  an  Epistle  in 
21  chapters  called  by  the  name  of  Barnabas.  Of 
this,  the  first  four  chapters  and  a half  are  extant 
only  in  a barbarous  Latin  version  ; the  rest  in  the 
original  Greek.  Its  authenticity  has  been  de- 
fended by  some  great  names ; and  it  is  quoted  as 
the  work  of  Barnabas  by  Clem.  Alex,  (seven  times), 
by  Origen  (thrice),  and  its  authenticity,  but  not  its 
authority,  is  allowed  by  E*useb.  (77.  E.  iii.  25)  and 
Jerome  ( Catal . Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  c.  6 : see 
Pearson,  Vindiciae  Ignatianae , pt.  i.  c.  4).  But 
it  is  very  generally  given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle 
is  believed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the  second 
century.  The  matter  will  be  found  concisely  treated 
by  Hefele,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  1 vol.  8vo.,  Tubingen,  1847  ; and 
more  at  length  in  his  volume,  Das  Sendschreiben 
des  Ap.  Barnabas,  Sfc.,  Tiibingen,  1840 ; and  in 
Heberle’s  article  in  Herzog’s  Cyclopaedia.  [H.  A.] 

BARO'DIS  (Bapccdt?  ; P.ahotis'),  a name  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  those  “ servants  of  Solomon  ” 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 
There  is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  list  of  Ezra 
or  Nehemiah. 

BARSABAS.  [Joseph  Barsabas  ; Judas 
Bars  abas.] 

BAR'TACUS  (B apraKos  ; Bezax ),  the  fathei 
of  Apame,  the  concubine  of  king  Darius  (1  Esd.  iv. 
29).  “ The  admirable  ” (6  6 av  petards)  was  pro- 

bably an  official  title  belonging  to  his  rank.  The 
Syriac  version  has  ptO"IX,  a name  which  recalls 
that  of  Artachaeas  ('Apraxa'irjs),  who  is  named  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  22, 117)  as  b'eing  in  a high  position 
in  the  Persian  army  under  Xerxes,  and  a special 
favourite  of  that  king  (Simonis,  Onom. ; Smith’s 
Diet,  of  Biog.  i.  369). 

BARTHOL'OMEW  (BapGoAopcuos,  i.  e. 

“Q,  son  of  Talmai : comp.  the’LXX.  QoKpat, 
QoAapcu,  Josh.  xv.  14,  2 K.  xiii.  37,  and  0oAo- 
paios , Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  1,  §1  ; Bartholomaeus ), 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  3 ; 
Mark  iii.  18  ; Luke  vi.  14  j Acts  i.  13).  His  own 
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name  nowhere  appears  in  the  three  first  Gospels : 
and  it  has  been  not  improbably  conjectured  that  he 
is  identical  with  Nathanael  (John  i.  45  ff.).  Natha- 
nael there  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Jesus 
by  Philip ; and  in  the  three  first  catalogues  of  the 
Apostles  (cited  above)  Bartholomew  and  Philip  ap- 
pear together.  It  is  difficult  also  to  imagine,  from 
the  place  assigned  to  Nathanael  in  John  xxi.  2, 
that  he  can  have  been  other  than  an  Apostle.  If 
this  may  be  assumed,  he  was  born  at  Cana  of 
Galilee : and  is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  in 
India  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  10;  Jerome,  Vir  Blast.  36) : 
meaning  thereby,  probably,  Arabia  Felix  ("Ii/Sot 
ol  Ka.Aovp.evoi  evbaipoves,  Sophron.),  which  was 
sometimes  called  India  by  the  ancients  (Mosheim, 
De  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Constant.  M.  Commentarii, 
b.  206).  Some  allot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  mission- 
field,  and  report  him  to  have  been  there  flayed 
alive  and  then  crucified  with  his  head  downwards 
(Assemann.  Bibl.  Or.  iii.  2,  20).  [H.  A]. 

BARTIMAE'US  (B apripaios,  i.  e.  'XEtp 
son  of  Timai ),  a blind  beggar  of  Jericho  who 
(Mark  x.  46  ff.)  sat  by  the  wayside  begging  as  our 
Lord  passed  out  of  Jericho  on  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  Notwithstanding  that  many  charged 
him  to  hold  his  peace,  he  continued  crying,  “ Jesus, 
thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me!”  Being 
called,  and  his  blindness  miraculously  cured,  on  the 
ground  of  his  faith,  by  Jesus,  he  became  thence- 
forward a disciple.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
him.  [H.  A.] 

BA'RUCH  (TJ-na,  blessed  = Benedict ; B apovx ; 

Joseph.  B apouxos ; Baruch').  1.  Son  of  Neriah, 
the  friend  (Jer.  xxxii.  12),  amanuensis  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
4 IF. ; 32)  and  faithful  attendant  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  10  ft'. ; Joseph.  Ant.  x.  6,  §2 ; B.c.  603), 
in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  office.  He  was  of  a 
noble  family  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1,  e£  iiria-fipov 
<r(p6dpa  olulas-,  comp.  Jer.  li.  59 ; Bar.  i.  1,  Be  tribu 
Simeon,  Vet.  Lat.),  and  of  distinguished  acquire- 
ments (Joseph.  1.  c.  rrj  irarpcpcp  yAdoTTy  bia<pep6v- 
Tws  -ireTraibevpevos)  ; and  his  brother  Seraiah  held 
an  honourable  office  in  the  court  of  Zedekiah  (Jer. 
li.  59).  His  enemies  accused  him  of  influencing 
Jeremiah  in  favour  of  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xliii.  3 ; 
cf.  xxxvii.  13) ; and  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
with  that  prophet,  where  he  remained  till  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  B.c.  586  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§1).  By  the  permission  of  Nebuchadnezzar  he 
remained  with  Jeremiah  at  Masphatha  (Joseph. 
1.  c.) ; but  was  afterwards  forced  to  go  down  to 
Egypt  with  “ the  remnant  of  Judah,  that  were  re- 
turned from  all  nations”  (Jer.  xliii.  6;  Joseph. 
Ant.  x.  9.  §6).  Nothing  is  known  certainly  of 
the  close  of  his  life.  According  to  one  tradition  he 
remained  in  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  and 
then  retired  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in  the  12th 
year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Bertholdt, 
Einl.  1740  n.).  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  states, 
“ on  the  authority  of  the  Jews”  ( Hebraei  tradunt ), 
that  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  died  in  Egypt  “ before 
the  desolation  of  the  country  by  Nabuchodonosor  ” 
{Comm,  in  Is.  xxx.  6,  7,  p.  405).  [Jeremiah.] 

2.  Son  of  Zabbai  (Neh.  iii.  20,  x.  6).  3.  Son 
of  Col-hozeh  (Neh.  xi.  5).  [B.  F.  W.] 

BA'RUCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  remarkable 
as  the  only  book  in  the  Apocrypha  which  is  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Prophets;  and  though  it  is 
wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a vivid  reflection 
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of  the  ancient  prophetic  fire.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  parts  i. — iii.  8,  and  iii.  9— end.  The 
first  part  consists  of  an  Introduction  (i.  1 — 14), 
followed  by  a confession  and  prayer  (i.  1 5 — iii.  8). 
The  second  part  opens  with  an  abrupt  address  to 
Israel  (iii.  9 — iv.  30),  pointing  out  the  sin  of  the 
people  in  neglecting  the  divine  teaching  of  Wisdom 
(iii.  9 — iv.  8),  and  introducing  a noble  lament  of 
Jerusalem  over  her  children,  through  which  hope 
still  gleams  (iv.  9-30).  After  this  the  tone  of  the 
book  again  changes  suddenly,  and  the  writer  ad- 
dresses Jerusalem  in  words  of  triumphant  joy,  and 
paints  in  the  glowing  colours  of  Isaiah  the  return  of 
God’s  chosen  people  and  their  abiding  glory  (iv. 
30 — v.  9). 

1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
several  translations  which  were  made  from  the 
Greek.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek  MSS. 
may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very  remarkable 
variations  (Fritzsche,  Einl.  §7);  but  the  Syro- 
Hexaplaric  text  of  the  Milan  MS.,  of  which  a com- 
plete edition  is  at  length  announced,  is  said  to 
contain  references  to  the  version  of  Theodotion 
(Eichhom,  Einl.  in  die  Apoc.  Schrift.  388  n.), 
which  must  imply  a distinct  recension  of  the 
Greek,  if  not  an  independent  rendering  of  an  original 
Hebrew  text.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin  versions  which 
remain,  that  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Vulgate 
is  generally  literal;  the  other  (Carus,  Rom.  1688  ; 
Sabatier)  is  more  free.  The  vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely  (Fritzsche, 
l.  c.). 

2 . The  assumed  author  of  the  book  is  undoubt- 
edly the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  though  Jahn 
denied  this ; but  the  details  are  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption.  If  the  reading  in  i.  1 be  correct 
(eret ; De  Wette  conj.  prjvi,  Einl.  §321  a ; comp. 
2 Iv.  xxv.  8),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  “ the  fifth 
year  ” in  such  a way  as  to  suit  the  contents  of  the 
book,  which  exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies 
but  also  evident  traces  of  a later  date  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  captivity  (iii.  9 ft'.,  iv.  22  ff. ; i.  3 ff. 
Comp.  2 K.  xxv.  27). 

3.  The  book  was  held  in  little  esteem  among  the 
Jews  (Hieron.  Praefi.  in  Jerem.  p.  834 . . . nec  ha- 
betur  apud  Hebraeos  ; Epiph.  de  mens,  ov  Kelvrai 
imaroXal  (B apovx)  Trap'  ' E/Hpaiois ) ; though  it  is 
stated  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lamen- 
tations, “on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Gorpiaeus” 
(i.e.  the  day  of  Atonement ; Const.  Ap.  v.  20,  1). 
But  this  reference  is  wanting  in  the  Syriac  version 
(Bunsen,  Anal.  Ante-Nic.  ii.  187),  and  the  asser- 
tion is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in  Justin.  But 
from  the  time  of  Irenaeus  it  was  frequently  quoted 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  generally  as 
the  work  of  Jeremiah  (Iren.  ado.  Haer.  v.  35,  1 
significavit  Jeremias,  Bar.  iv.  36 — v;  Tertull.  c. 
Gnost.  8 Hieremiae,  Bar.  (Epist.)  vi.  3 ff. ; Clem. 
Paed. i.  10,  §91,  Sik’Iepeplov,  Bar.  iv.  4 ; id.  Paed. 
ii.  3,  §36,  Qeia  ypa<pi),  Bar.  iii.  16-19;  Orig.  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25  ; ‘I epepias  avv  6pi]vois  ual  t fj 
cmcrroXg  (?).  Cypr.  Test.  Lib.  ii.  6,  apud  Hiere- 
miam,  Bar.  iii.  35,  &c.).  It  was,  however,  “ obe- 
lized ” throughout  in  the  LXX.  as  deficient  in  the 
Hebrew  {Cod.  Chis.  ap.  Daniel,  &c.,  Romae,  1772. 
p.  xxi.).  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contained  as  a se- 
parate book  in  the  Pseudo-Laodiceno  Catalogue,  and 
in  the  Catalogues  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius 
and  Nicephorus ; but  it  is  not  specially  mentioned 
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in  the  Conciliar  catalogues  of  Carthage  and  Hippo, 
probably  as  being  included  under  the  title  Jeremiah. 
(Comp.  [At han.]  Syn.  S.  Script,  ap.  Credner,  Zur 
Gesch.  des  Kan.  138.  Hilar.  Prol.  in  Psalm.  15.) 
It  is  omitted  by  those  writers  who  reproduced  in  the 
main  the  Hebrew  Canon  ( e . g.  Melito,  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  Epiphanius).  Augustine  quotes  the  words 
of  Baruch  (iii.  IB)  as  attributed  “ more  commonly 
to  Jeremiah  ” ( quidam  . . . scribae  ejus  attribuerunt 
. . .sed  Jeremiae  celebratius  habetur,  de  Civ.  xviii. 
83),  and  elsewhere  uses  them  as  such  (c.  Faust. 
xii.  43).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  Baruch  was 
admitted  into  the  Romish  Canon ; but  the  Protest- 
ant churches  have  unanimously  placed  it  among 
the  Apocryphal  books,  though  Whiston  maintained 
its  authenticity  ( l . c.  infra). 

4.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those  who  advo- 
cated its  authenticity  generally  supposed  that  it  was 
first  written  in  Hebrew  (Huet,  Dereser,  &c. ; but 
Jahn  is  undecided  : Bertholdt,  Einl.  1755),  and  this 
opinion  found  many  supporters  (Bendtsen,  Griine- 
berg,  Movers,  Hitzig,  De  Wette,  Einl.  §323). 
Others  again  have  maintained  that  the  Greek  is  the 
original  text  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  388  IF. ; Bertholdt, 
Einl.  1757 ; Havernick,  ap.  De  Wette,  1.  c.)  The 
truth  appears  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  book  are  distinguished  by 
marked  peculiarities  of  style  and  language.  The 
Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part  (i. — iii.  8)  is 
such  as  to  mark  it  as  a translation  and  not  as  the 
work  of  a Hebraizing  Greek:  e.g.  i.  14,  15,  22, 
ii.  4,  9,  25,  iii.  8 ; and  several  obscurities  seem  to 
be  mistranslations:  e.g.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  18,  29.  The 
second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  written 
with  greater  freedom  and  vigour,  closely  approaches 
the  Alexandrine  type.  And  the  imitations  of  Jere- 
miah and  Daniel  which  occur  throughout  the  first 
part  (cf.  i.  15-18  = Dan.  ix.  7-10;  ii.  1,  2 = Dan. 
ix.  12,  13,  ii.  7-19  = Dan.  ix.  13-18)  give  place 
to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah. 

5.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  con- 
trast is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  transla- 
tion of  Jeremiah,  perhaps  the  translator  himself 
(Hitzig,  Fritzsche),  found  the  Hebrew  fragment 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached 
to  the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  .wrought  it  up 
into  its  present  form.  The  peculiarities  of  language 
common  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  Jeremiah  and 
the  first  part  of  Baruch  seem  too  great  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  other  way  (for  instance  the  use 
of  Se(TJucoT7}s,a7ro(rToA.77,/8o/xj8?7(ris  (Sop  fie 7v),  dtar oc- 
Kiapds,  pduva,  diroarpecpeLj/  ( neut .),  epyd^eaQal 
tivi , ovopa  i-nucakeicrOai  iiri  tlvl),  and  the  great 
discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  later  chapters 
of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  probability  of  such  an  ad- 
dition having  been  made  to  the  canonical  prophe- 
cies. These  verbal  coincidences  cease  to  exist  in  the 
second  part,  or  become  very  rare ; but  this  also  is 
distinguished  by  characteristic  words : e.  g.  6 alcc- 
vios  6 ayios,  eirdye tv.  At  the  same  time  the  ge- 
neral unity  (even  in  language,  e.g.  xaPIJL0(r^vv) 
and  coherence  of  the  book  in  its  present  form  point 
to  the  work  of  one  man.  (Fritzsche,  Einl.  §5  ; 
Hitzig,  Psalm,  ii.  119 ; Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes 
hr.  iv.  232  n.).  Bertholdt  appears  to  be  quite  in 
error  (Einl.  1743,  1762)  in  assigning  iii.  1-8  to 
a separate  writer  (De  Wette,  Einl.  §322). 

6.  There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  Baruch.  Ewald  (l.  c. 
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pp.  230  ff.)  assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period ; and  this  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  Hebrew 
portion  is  concerned ; but  the  present  book  must  be 
placed  considerably  later,  probably  about  the  time 
of  the  war  of  liberation  (c.  B.C.  160),  or  somewhat 
earlier. 

7.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah , which,  according 
to  the  authority  of  some  Greek  MSS.,  stands  in  the 
English  version  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch,  is 
the  work  of  a later  period.  It  consists  of  a rhe- 
torical declamation  against  idols  (comp.  Jerem.  x., 
xxix.)  in  the  form  of  a letter  addressed  by  Jeremiah 
“ to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon.” 
The  letter  is  divided  into  clauses  by  the  repetition 
of  a common  burden : they  are  no  gods ; fear  them 
not  (vv.  16,  23,  29,  66);  how  can  a man  think  or 
say  that  they  are  gods  ? (vv.  40, 44,  56,  64).  The 
condition  of  the  text  is  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  Baruch ; and  the  letter  found  the  same  partial 
reception  in  the  Church.  The  author  shows  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  idolatrous  worship;  and 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  purity  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  Egypt  as  the  country 
in  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  There  is  no  po- 
sitive evidence  to  fix  its  date,  for  the  supposed  re- 
ference in  2 Macc.  ii.  2,  is  more  than  uncertain ; 
but  it  may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  the  first 
century  B.c. 

8.  A Syriac  first  Epistle  of  Baruch  “ to  the 

nine  and  a half  tribes”  (comp.  4 Esdr.  xiii.  40,  Vers. 
Arab.)  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglotts. 
This  is  made  up  of  commonplaces  of  warning,  encou- 
ragement, and  exhortation.  Fritzsche  (Einl.  §8) 
considers  it  to  be  the  production  of  a Syrian  monk. 
It  is  not  found  in  any  other  language.  Whiston 
(A  Collection  of  Authentic k Records,  & c.  London, 
1727,  i.  pp.  1 IF.,  25  ff.)  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  canonicity  of  this  Epistle  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Book  of  Baruch.  [B.  F.  W.] 

BARZIL'LAI  iron  ; Bep^eWl ; Bcr- 

zillai).  1.  A wealthy  Gileadite  who  showed  hos- 
pitality to  David  when  he  fled  from  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  On  the  score  of  his  age,  and 
probably  from  a feeling  of  independence,  he 
declined  the  king’s  offer  of  ending  his  days  at 
court  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39).  David  before  his  deatft 
recommended  his  sons  to  the  kindness  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  ii.  7). 

2.  A Meholathite,  whose  son  Adriel  married 
Michal,  Saul’s  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

3.  Ezr.ii.  61 ; Neh.  vii.  63.  [R.  W.  B.] 

BAS'ALOTH  (BaaaXep  ; Alex.  BaaXwd  , 
Phasalon),  1 Esd.  v.  31.  [Bazlith.] 

BAS'CAMA  (y  B aaitapa  ; Jos.  B aaud  ; Bas- 
cama),  a place  in  Gilead  (els  rrjv  TakaaSinv) 
where  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  was  killed  by  Trypho, 
and  from  which  his  bones  were  afterwards  disin- 
terred and  conveyed  to  Modin  by  his  brother  Simon 
(1  Mac.  xiii.  23 ; Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  *§6).  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.  [G.] 

BA'SHAN  (almost  invariably  with  the  definite 
article,  ; Baa  dr  ; Basan ),  a district  on  the 

east  of  Jordan.  It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other 
districts  of  Palestine,  distinguished  by  one  constant 
designation,  but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
“ land  of  Bashan”  ('3H  1 Chr.  v.  11 ; and 

comp.  Num.  xxi.  33,  xxxii.  33),  and  sometimes  as 
“all  Bashan”  ('211  ^>2;  Deut.  iii.  10,  13;  Josh. 
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xii.  5,  xiii.  12,  30),  but  most  commonly  without  any 
addition.  It  was  taken  by  the  children  of  Israel  after 
their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  from  Arnon  to 
Jabbok.  They  “ turned  ” from  their  road  over  Jor- 
dan and  “ went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan” — pro- 
bably by  very  much  the  same  route  as  that  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hdjj  and  by  the  Romans 
before  them — to  Edrei  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Lejah.  [Edrei.]  Here  they  encountered  Og  king 
of  Bashan,  who  “came  out”  probably  from  the  na- 
tural fastnesses  of  Argob,  only  to  meet  the  entire  de- 
struction of  himself, his  sons, and  all  his  people  (Num. 
xxi.  33-35;  Deut.  iii.  1-3).  Argob,  with  its  60 
strongly  fortified  cities,  evidently  formed  a principal 
portion  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5),  though  still  only 
a portion  (13),  there  being  besides  a large  number  of 
unwalled  towns  (5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth 
(*.  e.  Beeshterah,  comp.  Josh.  xxi.  27  with  1 Chr. 
vi.  71),  Edrei,  Golan,  Salcah,  and  possibly  Maha- 
naim  (Josh.  xiii.  30).  Two  of  these  cities,  viz. 
Golan  and  Beeshterah,  were  allotted  to  the  Levites 
of  the  family  of  Gershom,  the  former  as  a “ city  of 
refuge”  (Josh.  xxi.  27;  1 Chr.  vi.  71). 

The  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  “ border  of  Gilead  ” on  the  south 
to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  3, 10,  14 ; 
Josh.  xii.  5 ; 1 Chr.  v.  23),  and  from  the  Arabah  or 
Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salchah  ( Sulkhad ) and 
the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Maacathites  on 
the  east  (Josh.  xii.  3-5 ; Deut.  iii.  10).  This  im- 
portant district  was  bestowed  on  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  together  with  “ half 
Gilead.”  After  the  Manassites  had  assisted  their 
brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents  and  to  their  cattle 
in  the  possession  which  Moses  had  given  them  in 
Bashan  (xxii.  7,  8).  It  is  just  named  in  the  list  of 
►Solomon’s  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  13). 
And  here,  with  the  exception  of  one  more  passing 
glimpse,  closes  the  history  of  Bashan  as  far  as  the 
Bible  is  concerned.  It  vanishes  from  our  view  until 
we  meet  with  it  as  being  devastated  by  Hazael  in 
the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  33).  True  the  “ oaks” 
of  its  forests  and  the  wild  cattle  of  its  pastures — 
the  “ strong  bulls  of  Bashan” — long  retained  their 
proverbial  fame  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6 ; Ps.  xxii.  12),  and 
the  beauty  of  its  high  downs  and  wide  sweeping 
plains  could  not  but  strike  now  and  then  the  heart 
of  a poet  (Am.  iv.  1 ; Ps.  lxviii.  15 ; Jer.  1.  19 ; 
Mic.  vii.  14),  but  history  it  has  none;  its  very 
name  seems  to  have  given  place  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  one  which  had  a connexion  with  the  story 
of  the  founder  of  the  nation  (Gen.  xxxi.  47-8),  and 
therefore  more  claim  to  use.  Even  so  early  as  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  “ Gilead”  seems  to  have  begun 
to  take  the  first  place  as  the  designation  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan,  a place  which  it  re- 
tained afterwards  to  the  exclusion  of  Bashan  (comp. 
Josh.  xxii.  9, 15,  32  ; Judg.  xx.  1 ; Ps.  lx.  7,  cviii.  8 ; 
1 Chi',  xxvii.  21 ; 2 K.  xv.  29).  Indeed  “ Bashan” 
is  most  frequently  used  as  a mere  accompaniment 
to  the  name  of  Og,  when  his  overthrow  is  alluded 
to  in  the  national  poetry. 

After  the  captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned  as  di- 
vided into  four  provinces — Gaulanitis,  Auranitis, 
Trachonitis,  and  Batanaea.  Of  these  four,  all  but 
the  third  have  retained  almost  perfectly  their  ancient 
names,  the  modern  Lejah  alone  having  superseded 
the  Argob  and  Trachonitis  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. The  province  of  Jaulan  is  the  most  west- 
ern of  the  four ; it  abuts  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  and 
the  lake  of  Merom,  from  the  former  of  which  it 


rises  to  a plateau  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  This  plateau,  though  now  almost 
wholly  uncultivated,  is  of  a rich  soil,  and  its  N.W, 
portion  rises  into  a range  of  hills  almost  every- 
where clothed  with  oak  forests  (Porter,  ii.  259). 
No  less  than  127  ruined  villages  are  scattered  ov^r 
its  surface.  [Golan.] 

The  Hauran  is  to  the  S.E.  of  the  last  named  pro- 
vince and  S.  of  the  Lejah ; like  Jaulan , its  surface 
is  perfectly  flat,  and  its  soil  esteemed  amongst  the 
most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  too  contains  an  immense 
number  of  ruined  towns,  and  also  many  inhabited 
villages.  [Hauran.] 

The  contrast  which  the  rocky  intricacies  of  the 
Lejah  present  to  the  rich  and  flat  plains  of  the  Hau- 
ran and  the  Jaulan  has  already  been  noticed. 
[Argob.] 

The  remaining  district,  though  no  doubt  much 
smaller  in  extent  than  the  ancient  Bashan,  still 
retains  its  name,  modified  by  a change  frequent  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  Ard-el-Bathanyeh  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  Lejah  and  the  north  of  the  range  of 
Jebel  Hauran  or  ed  Brute  (Porter,  ii.  57).  It  is 
a mountainous  district  of  the  most  picturesque  cha- 
racter, abounding  with  forests  of  evergreen  oak, 
and  with  soil  extremely  rich ; the  surface  studded 
with  towns  of  very  remote  antiquity,  deserted  it  is 
true,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  built. 

For  the  boundaries  and  characteristics  of  these 
provinces,  and  the  most  complete  researches  yet 
published  into  this  interesting  portion  of  Palestine, 
see  Porter’s  Damascus , vol.  ii.  [G.] 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH-JA  IR,  a name  given 
to  Argob  after  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut.  iii. 
14). 

BASH'EMATH,  or  BAS'MATH  (nnb‘3, 

fragrant ; B acre/uad;  Basemath).  1.  Daughter  of 
Ishmael,  the  last  mairied  of  the  three  wives  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  from  whose  son, 
Reuel,  four  tribes  of  the  Edomites  were  descended. 
When  first  mentioned  she  is  called  Mahalath  (Gen. 
xxviii.  9) ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Bashemath  is  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34) 
given  to  another  of  Esau’s  wives,  the  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittite.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Esau’s 
wives  receive  different  names  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  from  those 
by  which  they  have  been  previously  mentioned 
in  the  history.  The  diversity  will  be  best  seen  by 
placing  the  names  side  by  side : — 


Geneaiogy 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  3). 

1.  Adah,  d.  of  Elon. 

2.  Aholibamah,  d.  of  Anah. 

3.  Bashemath,  d.  of  Ishmael. 


Narrative 

(Gen.  xxvi.  34 ; xxviii.  9). 

2.  Bashemath,  d.  of  Elon. 
1.  Judith,  d.  of  Beeri. 

3.  Mahalath,  d.  of  Ishmael. 


Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  diversity  of 
names,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  persons  respectively ; and  we  may 
Well  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  that  the  change 
of  all  the  names  cannot  have  arisen  from  accident ; 
and  further,  that  the  names  in  the  genealogical  table, 
which  is  essentially  an  Edomitish  document,  are 
those  which  these  women  respectively  bore  as  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Hengstenberg,  Auth.  d.  Peni.  ii.  277, 
Eng.  transl.  ii.  226).  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Seirite  wife,  who  is  called  Judith 
in  the  narrative,  appears  in  the  genealogical  account 
under  the  name  of  Aholibamah,  a name  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a district  of  Idumea 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  41).  The  only  ground  for  hesitation 
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or  suspicion  of  error  in  the  text  is  the  occurrence  of 
this  name  Bashemath  both  in  the  narrative  and 
the  genealogy,  though  applied  to  different  persons. 
The  Samaritan  text  seeks  to  remove  this  difficulty  by 
reading  Mahalatli  instead  of  Bashemath  in  the  gene- 
alogy. We  might  with  more  probability  suppose 
that  this  name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assigned  to  the 
wrong  person  in  one  Qr  other  of  the  passages  ; but  if 
so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  erroneous. 

2.  A daughter  of  Solomon  and  wife  of  one 
of  his  officers,  called  in  A.  V.  Basmath  (1  K. 
iv.  15).  [F.  W.  G.] 

BASIN.  1 . tD ; <pia\t) ; phiala ; from  p^T, 
to  scatter  (Ges.  p.  434)  ; often  in  A.  V.  bowl.  2. 
JUN;  Kpar^ip  ; crater.  3.  “TI23  ; crater  ; in  A.  Y. 
sometimes  cup,  from  ")Q3,  cover,  a cup  with  a lid. 
4.  P|D,  wrongly  in  LXX.  (Ex.  xii.  22)  Ovpa,  and 
in  Yulg.  limen  (Ges.  p.  965). 

1.  Between  the  various  vessels  bearing  in  the 
A.  Y.  the  names  of  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cup  and 
dish,  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any  remains  are 
known  up  to  the  present  time  to  exist  of  Jewish 
earthen  or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are 
variously  rendered  in  different  places.  We  can 
only  conjecture  as  to  their  form  and  material  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  speci- 
mens of  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  modern 
Oriental  vessels  for  culinary  or  domestic  purposes. 
Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  or 
Temple-service,  many  must  have  been  required  to 
receive  from  the  sacrificial  victims  the  blood  to  be 
sprinkled  for  purification.  Moses,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  ceremony  of  purification  in  the  wilder- 
ness, put  half  the  blood  in  “ the  basins”  Jli slNPI,  or 
bowls,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  it  on  the  people 
(Ex.  xxiv.  6,  8,  xxxix.  21  ; Lev.  i.  5,  ii.  15,  iii.  2, 
8,  13,  iv.  5,  34,  viii.  23,  24,  xiv.  14,  25,  xvi.  15, 
19:  Heb.  ix.  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in 
metal,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram  for 
Solomon,  besides  the  laver  and  great  sea,  mention 
is  made  of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  first 
('p*)TD,  marg.  bowls')  he  is  said  to  have  made  100 

(2  Chr.  iv.  8 ; 1 Iv.  vii.  45,  46.  Cf.  Ex.  xxv. 
29  and  1 Chr.  xxviii.  14,  it).  Josephus,  pro- 
bably with  great  exaggeration,  reckons  of  <pia\ai 
and  airovSeia,  20,000  in  gold  and  40,000  in  silver, 
besides  an  equal  number  in  each  metal  of  Kparypes, 
for  the  offerings  of  flour  mixed  with  oil  (Ant. 
viii.  3 §§7,  8.  Comp.  Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery, 
i.  152). 

•2.  The  “ basin  ” from  which  our  Lord  washed 
the  disciples’  feet,  vnrr^p,  was  probably  deeper  and 
larger  than  the  hand-basin  for  sprinkling,  *VD 

(Jer.  Iii.  18),  which,  in  A.  Y.  “caldrons,”  Yulg. 
lebetes,  is  by  the  Syr.  rendered  basins  for  washing 
the  feet  (John  xiii.  5).  (Schleusner,  Drusius.) 
[Washing  op  Feet  and  Hands.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

BASKET.  The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the 
description  of  this  article  are  as  follows:  (1)  ^D, 
so  called  from  the  twigs  of  which  it  was  originally 
made,  specially  used  as  the  Greek  navovv  (Horn. 
Od.  iii.  442),  and  the  Latin  canistrum  (Virg.  Aen. 
i.  701)  for  holding  bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  ff. Ex. 
xxix.  3,  23;  Lev.  viii.  2,  26,  31;  Num.  vi.  15, 
17,  19).  The  form  of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket 
is  delineated  in  Wilkinson’s  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  226, 
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after  the  specimens  represented  in  the  tomb  of 
Kameses  III.  These  were  made  of  gold  (comp.  Horn. 
Od.  x.  355),  and  we  must  assume  that  the  term 
sal  passed  from  its  strict  etymological  meaning  to 
any  vessel  applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi.  19. 
meat  is  served  up  in  a sal,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  of  wickerwork.  The  expression  '“in 

(Gen.  xl.  16)  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  material 
of  which  the  baskets  were  made  (Kara  fiaivd 
Symm.),  or  the  white  colour  of  the  peeled  sticks, 
or  lastly  to  their  being  “ full  of  holes  ” (A.  V. 

margin),  i.  e.  open  work  baskets.  (2)  n'^p'pD, 


Egyptian  Baskets.  (From  Wilkinson.) 


a word  of  kindred  origin,  applied  fo  the  basket  used 
in  gathering  grapes  (Jer.  vi.  9).  (3)  &OD,  in 

which  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were  presented 
(Deut.  xxvi.  2,  4).*  From  its  being  coupled  with 
the  kneading-bowl  (A.  V.  “store”;  Deut.  xxviii. 
5, 17),  we  may  infer  that  it  was  also  used  for  house- 
hold purposes,  perhaps  to  bring  the  corn  to  the 
mill.  The  equivalent  term  in  the  LXX.  for  this 
and  the  preceding  Hebrew  words  is  icdpraWos, 
which  specifically  means  a basket  that  tapers  down- 
wards (icScfHvos  d£vs  ra  tea  too,  Suid.),  similar  to 
the  Roman  corbis.  ( This  shape,  of  basket  appears 
to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  401).  (4)  3&D,  so  called  from  its  similarity 


to  a birdcage  or  trap  (tcdpraWos  is  used  in  the 
latter  sense  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30),  probably  in  regard 
to  its  having  a lid:  it  was  used  for  carrying  fruit 
(Am.  viii.  1,  2)  ; the  LXX.  gives  dy 70s;  Syrnm. 
more  correctly  Ka\ados  ; the  Vulg.  uncinus.  (5) 
TV5!,  used  like  the  Greek  KaXaOos  (LXX.)  for  car- 
rying fruit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1,  2),  as  well  as  on  a larger 
scale  for  carrying  clay  to  the  brickyard  (Ps.  lxxxi. 
6 ; KdcpLVos,  LXX. ; pots,  A.Y.),  or  for  holding 
bulky  articles  (2  K.  x.  7;  KdpraWos,  LXX.): 
the  shape  of  this  basket  and  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  usual  among  the  brickmakers  in  Egypt  is  deli- 
neated in  Wilkinson,  ii.  99,  and  aptly  illustrates 
Ps.  lxxxi.  6. 
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The  name  Sallai  (Neh.  xi.  8,  xii.  20)  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  manufacture  of  baskets  was  a 
recognised  trade  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  N.T.  baskets  are  described  under  tne  three 
following  terms,  ic6(pivos,  cnrvpls,  and  (rapyavy. 
The  last  occurs  only  in  2 Cor.  xi.  33,  in  describing 
St.  Paul’s  escape  from  Damascus : the  word  pro- 
perly refers  to  anything  twisted  like  a rope  (Aesch. 
Suppl.  791)  or  any  article  woven  of  rope  {nXeypa 
tj  tic  (rxoiv'iov,  Suid.) ; fish-baskets  specially 
were  so  made  (curb  cxoivlov  Tr\ey pdriov  els 
vitoboxbv  lx®v(,3V>  Etym.  Mag.).  With  regard  to 
the  two  former  words,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
ic6<pivos  is  exclusively  used  in  the  description  of  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  (Matt.  xiv. 
20,  xvi.  9 ; Mark  vi.  43 ; Luke  ix.  17  ; John  vi. 
13),  and  airvpis  in.  that  of  the  four  thousand 
(Matt.  xv.  37  ; Mark  viii.  8),  the  distinction  is 
most  definitely  brought  out  in  Mark  viii.  19,  20. 
The  crirvp'is  is  also  mentioned  as  the  means  of 
St.  Paul’s  escape  (Acts  ix.  25).  The  difference 
between  these  two  kinds  of  baskets  is  not  very 
apparent.  Their  construction  appears  to  have  been 
the  same;  for  nbcpivos  is  explained  by  Suidas  as 
ayye'iov  irXeKTov,  while  (nrvp'is  is  generally  con- 
nected with  (TTvelpa.  The  (rirvpls  ( sporta , Vulg.) 
seems  to  have  been  most  appropriately  used  of  the 
provision  basket,  the  Roman  sportula.  Hesychius 
explains  it  as  rb  rcou  irvpSov  ayyos ; compare  also 
the  expression  Seiirj/ou  air b cnrvplbos  (Athen.  viii. 
17).  The  nityivos  seems  to  have  been  generally 
larger.  According  to  Etym.  Mag.  it  is  fiadv  ku\ 
kolAov  x^PVP-o-  ; as  used  by  the  Romans  (Colum. 
xi.  3,  p.  460)  it  contained  manure  enough  to  make 
a portable  hotbed  [Diet,  of  Ant.  Cophinus]:  in 
Rome  itself  it  was  constantly  carried  about  by  the 
Jews  ( quorum  cophinus  foenumque  supellex,  Juv. 
iii.  14,  vi.  542).  Greswell  ( Diss . viii.  pt.  4)  surmises 
that  the  use  of  the  cophinus  was  to  sleep  in,  but 
there  is  little  to  support  this.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BAS'MATH  (nipba  ; r,  BaaeyydQ ; Base- 

mat  Ii),  a daughter  of  Solomon,  married  to  Ahi- 
maaz,  one  of  his  commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv. 
15).  [Bashemath.] 

BAS'SA  (Bcurcrai ; Alex.  B Airaa  ; Vulg.  not 
recognizable),  1 Esd.  v.  16.  [Bezai.] 

BA'STAI  (Bao-Oat;  Hasten ),  1 Esd.  v.  31. 
[Besai.] 

BAT  (f)^;  ’ hatalleph ),  an  animal  in- 

cluded by  the  Mosaic  law  among  unclean  things 
which  may  not  be  eaten  (Deut,  xiv.  18,  19,  and 
Lev.  xi.  19,  20).  It  is  accurately  described  in  the 
latter  passage  as  a fowl  that  creeps,  going  upon 
all-fours,  for  the  bat  has  claws  on  its  pinions  by 
which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  its  dwell- 
ing-place, and  creeps  along  it.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Is.  ii.  20.  Bats  are  very  common  in  the  East. 
Layard  ( Nineveh  and  Babylon , p.  307)  describes 
his  visit  to  a cavern  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour, 
swarming  with  bats.  “ Flying  towards  the  light,” 
ne  adds,  “ these  noisome  beasts  compelled  us  to  re- 
treat. They  clung  to  our  clothes,  and  our  hands 
could  scarcely  prevent  them  settling  on  our  faces. 
The  rustling  of  their  wings  was  like  the  noise  of  a 
great  wind,  and  an  abominable  stench  arose  from 
the  recesses  of  the  cave.” 

The  derivation  of  is  of  itself  conclusive  as 

to  its  meaning,  being  from  b®])  = caligi- 


nosa  fait  nox,  and  5]]!  volans ; just  as  we  have  the 
Gk.  vvKTepis  from  and  the  Latin  Vespertilio 
from  vesper.  Gesenius  points  out  a similar  deriva- 
tion in  Persian.  Comp.  Ov.  Met.  iv.  415 : — 

“ Lucemque  perosi 

Nocte  volant,  seroque  trahunt  a vespere  nomen." 

In  the  three  passages  above  referred  to  the  LXX. 
have  vvKTepis.  [W.  D.] 

BATH,  BATHING.  This  was  a prescribed 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  in  cases  of 
accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  uncleanness  (Lev. 
xv.  pass.,  xvi.  28,  xxii.  6 ; Num.  xix.  7,  19 ; 2 
Sam.  xi.  2,  4 ; 2 K.  v.  10)  ; as  also  after  mourning 
which  always  implied  defilement,  e.  g.  Ruth  iii.  3 ; 
2 Sam.  xii.  20.  The  high-priest  at  his  inaugura- 
tion (Lev.  xiii.  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
once  before  each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (xvi.  4, 
24),  was  also  to  bathe.  This  the  rabbis  have  multi- 
plied into  ten  times  on  that  day.  Maimon.  (Cons tit. 
de  Vasis  Sand.  v.  3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict 
privacy  of  the  high-priest  in  bathing.  There  were 
bath-rooms  in  the  later  Temple  over  the  chambers 
Abtines  and  Happarvah  for  the  priests’  use  (Light- 
foot,  Descr.  of  Temp.  24).  A bathing-chamber  was 
probably  included  in  houses  even  of  no  great  rank  in 
cities  from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2)  ; much  more 
in  those  of  the  wealthy  in  later  times ; often  in 
gardens  (Susan.  15).  With  this,  anointing  was 
customarily  joined  ; the  climate  making  both  these 
essentia]  alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which 
luxury  added  the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17  ; Jud. 
x.  3;  Esth.  ii.  12).  The  “pools,”  such  as  that  of 
Siloam,  and  Hezekiah’s  (Neh.  iii.  15,  16  ; 2 K.  xx. 
20;  Is.  xxii.  11;  John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by 
porticoes  (John  v.  2),  are  the  first  indications  we 
have  of  public  bathing  accommodation.  Ever  since 
the  time  of  Jason  (Prideaux,  ii.  168)  the  Greek  usages 
of  the  bath  probably  prevailed,  and  an  allusion  in 
Josephus  ( \ovcr6pevos  arparicoTiKArepov , B.  J . i. 
17,  §7)  seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  bath  (hence, 
no  doubt,  a public  one,  as  in  Rome,)  by  legionary 
soldiers.  We  read  also  of  a castle  luxuriously  pro- 
vided with  a volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of 
a Herodian  palace  with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in 
which  the  guests  continued  swimming,  &c.  in  very 
hot  weather  from  noon  till  dark  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §11,  xv.  3,  §3).  The  hot  baths  of  Tiberias, 
or  more  strictly  of  Emmaus  (Euseb.  Onomast. 
Aiday,  query  A lyad  ? Bonfrerius)  near  it,  and  oi 
Callirrhoe,  near  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
were  much  resorted  to.  (Reland,  i.  46 ; Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,  xvii.  6,  §5,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §5 ; Amm. 
Marcell.  xiv.  8;  Stanley,  375,  295.)  The  parallel 
customs  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  special  allusion.  (See  Did. 
of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Ant.  art.  Balneae.')  [H.  H.] 

BATH.  [Measures.] 

BATH-RAB'BIM,  the  gate  of  (T13 
D'2H),  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Heshbon,  by  (^Jl)  which  were  two  “ pools,”  a where- 
to Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  (Cant.  vii. 
4 [5]).  The  “ Gate  of  Bathrabbim  ” at  Heshbon 
would,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  be  the 
gate  pointing  to  a town  of  that  name.  The  only 
place  in  this  neighbourhood  at  all  resembling  Bath- 

a The  “fishpools”  of  the  A.  V.  is  from  p scinae  of 
the  Vulg-  The  Hebrew  word  Berecah  is  simply  a 
pool  or  tank. 
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rabbim  in  sound  is  Rabbah  (Amman),  but  the  one 
tank  of  which  we  gain  any  intelligence  as  remain- 
ing at  Hesban,  is  on  the  opposite  (S.)  side  of  the 
town  to  Amman  (Porter,  Handbook,  298).  Future 
investigations  may  settle  this  point.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  translate:  iv  irvXais  dvyarpbs  iroWoov ; in 
porta  filiae  multitudinis.  [G.] 

BATH'SHEBA  2 Sam.  xi.  3,  &c. ; 

also  called  Bathshua,  V-ltPriB,  in  1 Chr.  iii.  5 ; 
Brjp<ra/3ee;  Joseph.  BeefhrajSfj  ; i.  e.  daughter  of  an 
oath,  or,  daughter  of  seven , sc.  years),  the  daughter 
of  Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5), 
the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34),  the  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite.  It  is  probable  that  the  enmity  of 
Ahithophel  towards  David  was  increased,  if  not  caused, 
by  the  dishonour  brought  by  him  upon  his  family  in 
the  person  of  Bathsheba.  The  child  which  was  the 
fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse  with  David  died : 
but  after  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  four 
sons,  Solomon  (Matt.  i.  6),  Sliimea,  Shobab,  and 
Nathan.  When,  in  David’s  old  age,  Adonijah,  an 
elder  son  by  Haggith,  attempted  to  set  aside  in  his 
own  favour  the  succession  promised  to  Solomon, 
Bathsheba  was  employed  by  Nathan  to  inform  the 
king  of  the  conspiracy  (1  K.  i.  11, 15,  23).  After 
the  accession  of  Solomon,  she,  as  queen-mother,  re- 
quested permission  of  her  son  for  Adonijah  to  take 
in  marriage  Abishag  the  Shunamite.  This  permis- 
sion was  refused,  and  became  the  occasion  of  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  (1  K.  i.  24,  25).  [David.] 
Bathsheba  was  said  by  Jewish  tradition  to  have  com- 
posed and  recited  Prov.  xxxi.  by  way  of  admonition 
or -reproof  to  her  son  Solomon,  on  his  marriage  with 
Pharaoh’s  daughter.  Calmet,  Diet.  s.  v. ; Corn,  a 
Lapid.  on  Prov.  xxxi.  [H.  W.  P.] 

BATH’-SHUA  (JMjrna;  Yat.  and  Alex. 

7]  Bripaafiee  ; Pethsabee),  a variation  of  the  name 
oi  Bathsheba,  mother  of  Solomon,  occurring  only 
in  1 Chr.  iii.  5.  It  is  perhaps  worth  notice  that 
Shua  was  a Canaanite  name  (comp.  1 Chr.  ii.  3,  and 
Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12 — where  “Bath-shua”  is  really 
the  name  of  Judah’s  wife),  while  Bathsheba’s 
original  husband  was  a Hittite. 

BATH-ZACHARI'AS  (quasi  nPDT  ]Y>2  ; 
B ai6(axapla  ; Alex,  and  Joseph.  BeQ(axapla  ; 
Bethzacliara),  a place,  named  only  1 Mac.  vi. 
32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  marched  from 
Jerusalem,  and  where  he  encamped  for  the  relief 
of  Bethsura  (Bethzur)  when  the  latter  was 
besieged  by  Antiochus  Eupator.  The  two  places 
were  seventy  stadia  apart  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §4), 
aud  the  approaches  to  Bathzacharia  were  intricate 
and  confined — (Treves  obays  rrjs  irapdbov  (Joseph. 
P.  J.  i.  i.  §o,  and  comp,  the  passage  cited  above, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  Josephus  knew  the 
spot).  This  description  is  met  in  every  respect  by 
the  modern  Beit  Sakarieh,  which  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Robinson  at  nine  miles  north  of  Beit  sur, 

on  an  almost  isolated  promontory  or  tell,  jutting 
out  between  two  deep  valleys,  and  connected  with 
the  high  ground  south  by  a low  neck  between  the 
heads  of  the  valleys,  the  neck  forming  the  only 
place  of  access  to  what  must  have  been  an  almost 
impregnable  position”  (Rob.  iii.  283,  284).  The 
place  lies  in  the  entangled  country  west  of  the 
Hebron  road  between  four  and  five  miles  south  of 
Bathlehem.  [Bethzur.1  | G.] 
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BAY'AI  (^3  ; Bevel ; Bavai),  sou  of  Henadad, 
ruler  (“J£?)  of  the  “ district”  'r^S)  of  Keilah  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  18). 

BAY-TREE.  TheHeb . Ezrach  (mti$)  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Bible,  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  where  the 
A.  V.  renders  it  bay-tree,  and  in  the  margin  “ a tree 
that  groweth  in  his  own  soil.”  In  this  passage  the 
LXX.  have  ras  /ee'8 povsrov  Aiffapov.  Gesenius 
renders  it  arbor  indigena,  and  derives  it  from  the  root 
rnr,  ortus  est  sol,  provenit,  progerminaxit,  the  form 
mTX  being  equivalent  to  IY1T,  with  X prosthetic. 
There  is  no  authority  for  assigning  the  name  to  anv 
particular  tree,  though  many  commentators  suppose 
the  laurel  to  be  meant.  The  uebpoi  of  the  LXX. 
arose  from  confounding  mitt  with  DPtf.  [W.  D.] 

BAZ'LITH  (Jvby3),  “Children  of  B .”  were 

amongst  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  54).  In  Ezr.  ii.  52,  the  name 
is  given  as  Bazluth  (n-Aya).  lxx.  in  both 
Baaa\d>9 ; Besluth.  [Basaloth.] 

BDELLIUM,  the  translation  of  the  Heb. 
bedolach  (rVPD),  which  occurs  only  twice  in 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  12 
as  one  of  the  productions  of  the  land  of  Ha- 
vilah,  and  in  Num.  xi.  7,  where  the  colour  of 
the  manna  is  said  to  be  as  the  colour  of  bdellium, 
while  in  Exod.  xvi.  14  the  manna  is  likened 
to  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground.  The  LXX.  ren- 
der it  by  dvOpul-  in  Gen.  and  by  KpiurraWov  in 
Num.  They  therefore  took  it  to  be  a precious  stone  ; 
in  which  they  are  followed  by  Reland,  who  sup- 
poses it  to  be  a crystal,  and  by  Wahl  and  Hartmann, 
who  render  it  beryl,  and  would  read  11^13  for 

n^nn.  Others  have  taken  it  to  be  Bdellium,  a 
vegetable  product  exuding  from  a tree  growing  in 
Arabia,  India,  and  Babylonia,  whitish  in  colour, 
resinous,  pellucid,  and  approaching  to  the  colour  of 
frankincense.  Dioscorides  describes  it  (i.  70,  al. 
80),  and  after  him  Pliny  (xii.  9,  §19).  See  also 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  1,  §6;  Celsius,  Hie  rob.  i.  324; 
and  Clericus,  ad  Gen.  ii.  12.  Gesenius  objects  to 
both  these  explanations.  It  cannot  be  a precious 
stone,  he  argues,  because  in  Gen.  ii.  12  is  pie- 
fixed  to  DPIS? , not  to  nVl2.  E is  not  a gum , because 

that  would  not  be  of  sufficient  value  to  rank  with 
the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  the  land  of  Havilah. 
He  adopts  therefore  the  theory  of  Bochart  ( Hieruz . 
ii.  674-83,  iii.  592,  Lips.)  that  signifies 

pearls,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this  case  rfcna  is  a 
quadriliteral  from  hi  , with  a guttural  added,  and 

signifies  margarita  selecta  et  eximia.  It  is  most 
probable  that  bedolach  is  a precious  stone.  [W.  D.] 

BEALI'AH  remarkable  as  containing 

the  names  of  both  Baal  and  Jah ; BaaKid : 
Baalia),  a Benjamite,  who  went  over  to  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

BE'ALOTH  (DibpS,  the  plur.  fem.  form  of 

Baal;  BaXpcuvdv ; Alex.  Ba\d>6  ; Baloih),  a towp 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 
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BE' AN,  Children  of  ( yloi  Baidu ; Joseph,  vtoi 
too  Badvov ; filii  Bean),  a tribe,  apparently  of 
predatory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating  into  “ towers  ” 
(irupyovs)  when  not  plundering,  and  who  were  de- 
stroyed by  Judas Maccabaeus (1  Mac. v. 4).  Thenaine 
has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Beon  ; but 
in  the  absence  of  more  information  this  must  remain 
mere  conjecture,  especially  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  from  the  context  whether  the  residence  of  this 
people  was  on  the  east  or  west  of  Jordan.  [G.] 

BEANS  ; Pul),  mentioned  in  2 Sam. 
xvii.  28  among  the  provisions  brought  for  David 
and  for  the  people  to  Mahanaim,  and  in  Ez.  iv. 
9 as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  bread  which 
the  prophet  should  eat  for  390  days.  The  LXX. 
in  both  places  have  KvapAs.  ^-12  is  from  the 
root  ^3,  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  signifies 

volvendo  aequare  et  eomplanare,  though,  accord- 
ing to  others,  find  ere,  secare.  In  the  former  case 
we  have  allusion  to  the  rounded  form  of  the  bean 
—in  the  latter  to  its  mode  of  germination.  The 
monuments  of  Egypt  show  that  the  bean  was  culti- 
vated in  that  country  at  an  early  date  ; and  in  spite 
of  the  contrary  statement  of  Herodotus,  it  was 
probably  an  article  of  food  with  the  lower  classes. 
Beans  with  rice  and  dourra  bread  are  chief  articles 
of  food  to  this  day  among  the  Fellahs.  They  eat 
horse-beans  steeped  in  oil.  [W.  D.] 

bear  (nn  and  m ; dpicros ; ursa'),  an 
animal  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The 
ferocity  of  the  she-bear  when  deprived  of  her 
cubs  is  alluded  to  in  2 Sam.  xvii.  8 ; Prov. 
xvii.  12  ; and  Hos.  xiii.  8 — its  attacking  flocks  in 
1 Sam.  xvii.  34,  36,  37 — its  hostility  to  cattle  is 
implied  in  Is.  xi.  7 — its  roaring  in  Is.  lix.  1 1 — its 
habit  of  ranging  far  and  wide  for  food  in  Prov. 
xxviii.  15 — its  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey  in  Lam. 
iii.  10  ; and  from  2 K.  ii.  24  we  may  infer  that  it 
would  attack  men,  and  from  Am.  y.  19  that  it 
was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  lion.  The  second 
beast  of  Daniel’s  vision  “ was  like  to  a bear,  and  it 
raised  up  itself  on  one  side,  and  it  had  three  ribs  in 
the  mouth  of  it  between  the  teeth  of  it : and  they 
said  thus  unto  it,  Arise,  devour  much  flesh.”  The 
31  was  therefore  a carnivorous  animal.  The  beast 
in  Rev.  xiii.  2 had  the  feet  of  a bear.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  Wisd.  xi.  17,  and  Ecclus.  xlvii.  3. 
The  LXX.  translate  it  by  &pKros.  Gesenius  de- 
rives 311  from  331,  repsit , rependo  incessit ; but 
Bochart  ( Hieroz . i.  806)  says  it  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  an  hairy  animal,  comparing  ^ 

parvos  pilos  hdbuit  in  facie.  The  variety  of  the 
Asiatic  bear  which  inhabits  the  Himalayas  ' is  espe- 
cially ferocious,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
species  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia  is  the 
animal  of  Scripture.  [W.  D.] 

BEARD  (JjlJ ; TriJbycov ; barba').  Western 
Asiatics  have  always  cherished  the  beard  as  the 
badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  attached 
to  it  the  importance  of  a feature.  The  Egyptians 
on  the  contrary,  sedulously,  for  the  most  part, 
shaved  the  hair  of  the  face  and  head,  and  compelled 
their  slaves  to  do  the  like.  Herodotus  (i.  36) 
mentions  it  as  a peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
they  let  the  beard  grow  in  mourning,  being  at  all 
other  ' times  shaved.  Hence  Joseph,  when  released 


from  prison,  “shaved  his  beard”  to  appear  before 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  14).  It  was,  however,  the  prac- 
tice among  the  Egyptians,  to  wear  a false  beard, 


Beards.  Egyptian,  from  Wilkinson  ("top  row)  Of  other  nations 
from  Kosellini  and  Layard  (bottom  row). 


made  of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a different  form  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  persons,  private  individuals 
being  represented  with  a small  beard,  scarcely  two 
inches  long,  kings  with  one  of  considerable  length, 
square  at  the  bottom,  and  gods  with  one  turning  up 
at  the  end  (Wilkinson,  An.  Egypt,  suppl.  plate  77, 
part  2).  The  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  including 
probably  many  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Syria,  and 
Armenia,  &c.,  are  represented  nearly  always  bearded. 
On  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan  is  represented  a tram 
of  foreigners  with  asses  and  cattle,  who  all  have 
short  beards,  as  have  also  groups  of  various  nations 
on  another  monument. 

Egyptians  of  low  caste  or  mean  condition  are  re- 
presented sometimes,  in  the  spirit  of  caricature, 
apparently  with  beards  of  slovenly  growth  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  127).  In  the  Ninevite  monuments  is  a 
series  of  battle-views  from  the  capture  of  Lachish  by 
Sennacherib,  in  which  the  captives  have  beards  very 
like  some  of  those  in  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

There  is,  however,  an  appearance  of  convention- 
alism both  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  beard  on  monuments,  which  prevents 
our  accepting  it  as  characteristic.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  decide  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the 
precept  (Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5)  regarding  the 
“ corners  of  the  beard.”  It  seems  to  imply  some- 
thing in  which  the  cut  of  a Jewish  beard  had  a 
ceremonial  difference  from  that  of  other  western 
Asiatics ; and  on  comparing  Herod,  iii.  8 with  Jer. 
ix.  26,  xxv.  23,  xlix.  32,  it  is  likely  that  the  Jews 
retained  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  face  between 
the  ear  and  eye  ( Kp6ra<f>oi ),  which  the  Arabs  and 
others  shaved  away.  Size  and  fulness  of  beard  are 
said  to  be  regarded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a mark  of 
respectability  and  trustworthiness.  The  beard  is 
the  object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings 
or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  resting  (D’Arvieux, 
Moeurs  et  Coutumes  des  Arabes).  The  custom 
was  and  is  to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out 
in  mourning  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2 ; Jer.  xli.  5,  xlviii. 
37 ; Ezr.  ix.  3 ; Bar.  vi.  31) ; to  neglect  it  in 
seasons  of  permanent  affliction  (2  Sam.  xix.  24),  and 
to  regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  last  outrage  which 
enmity  can  inflict.  Thus  David  resented  the  treat- 
ment of  his  ambassadors  by  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  4); 
so  the  people  of  God  are  figuratively  spoken  of  as 
“beard”  or  “hair”  which  he  will  shave  with  “the 
razor,  the  king  of  Assyria  ” (Is.  vii.  20).  The  beard 
was  the  object  of  salutation,  and  under  this  show  of 
friendly  reverence  Joab  beguiled  Amasa  (2  Sam.  xx. 
9).  The  dressing,  trimming,  anointing,  &c.  of  the 
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beard,  was  performed  with  much  ceremony  by  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  rank  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  The  re- 
moval of  the  beard  was  a part  of  the  ceremonial 
treatment  proper  to  a.  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  9).  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  compelled  their  slaves 
to  wear  beards  otherwise  than  they  wore  their 
own;  although  the  Romans,  when  they  adopted 
the  fashion  of  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to 
cherish  their  hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave 
when  manumitted  (Liv.  xxxiv.  52,  xlv.  44).  [H.  H.] 

BEBAI  033  ; Baj 9cd,  B-npt,  B -nPcrt ; Bebai). 

1.  “ Sons  of  Bebai/’  623  (Neh.  628)  in  number, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
11;  Neh.  vii.  16  ; 1 Esd.  v.  13),  and  at  a later 
period  twenty-eight  more,  under  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Bebai,  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  11).  Four 
of  this  family  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  28  ; 
1 Esd.  is.  29}.  The  name  occurs  also  among  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  15).  [Babi.] 

2.  Father  of  Zechariah,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  twenty-eight  men  of  his  tribe  mentioned  above 
(Ezr.  viii.  11).  BajSi. 

BE'BAI  (Alex.  Byfiai  ; Vat.  omits ; Vulg. 
emits),  a place  named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4.  It  is 
possibly  a mere  repetition  of  the  name  Chobai 
occurring  next  to  it. 

BE'GHER  ("03;  Box^p;  Bechor:  first-born, 
but  according  to  Gesen.  a young  camel,  which 
Simonis  also  hints  at,  Onom.  p.  399). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  the 
list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  1 Chr.  vii.  6;  but 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  in  1 Chr. 
viii.  1,  as  the  text  now  stands.  No  one,  however, 
can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text  of  1 Chr.  viii.  1, 

noa  yta-riK  ityn  jojja,-  without  at 
least  suspecting  that  Wl33,  his  first-born,  is  a 
corruption  of  *03,  Becher,  and  that  the  suffix  1 is  a 
corruption  of  1,  and  belongs  to  the  following  ^33^, 
so  that  the  genuine  sense  in  that  case  would  be, 
Benjamin  begat  Bela,  Becher,  and  Ashbel,  in  exact 
agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  The  enumeration, 
the  second,  the  third,  &c.,  must  then  have  been 
added  since  the  corruption  of  the  text.  There  is, 
however,  another  view  which  may  be  taken,  viz., 
that  1 Chr.  viii.  1 is  right,  and  that  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
21,  and  1 Chr.  vii.  8,  333?  as  a proper  name,  is  a 
corruption  of  "13 3 ? first-born,  and  so  that  Ben- 
jamin had  no  son  of  the  name  of  Becher.  In 
favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  position 
of  Becher,  immediately  following  Bela  the  first-born 
in  both  passages,  is  just  the  position  it  would  be  in 
if  it  meant  “ first-born that  Becher  is  a singular 
name  to  give  to  a second  son ; and  that  the  dis- 
crepance between  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  where  Ashbel  is  the 
third  son,  and  1 Chr.  viii.  1.  where  he  is  expressly 
called  the  second,  and  the  omission  of  Ashbel  in 
1 Chr.  vii.  6,  would  all  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  "133  having  been  accidentally  taken 
for  a proper  name,  instead  of  in  the  sense  of  “ first- 
born.” It  may  be  added  further  that  in  1 Chr. 
viii.  38,  the  same  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  case 


a We  are  more  inclined  to  think  it  is  a corruption  of 
D3,  or  Dfc$"l,  and  belongs  to  the  preceding  VlK,  Ehi, 
as  AMram  is  certainly  the  right  name,  us  appears  by 
Num.  xx vi.  38. 


of  the  sons  of  Azel,  of  whom  the  second  is  in  the 
A.  V.  called  Bocheru,  in  Hebrew  •1333J  but  which 

in  the  LXX.  is  rendered  n tpoot6tokos  avrov,  and 
another  name,  ’A<rd,  added  to  make  up  the  six  sons 
of  Azel.  And  that  the  LXX.  are  right  in  then- 
rendering  is  made  highly  probable  by  the  very 
same  form  being  repeated  in  ver.  39,  “ and  the 
sons  of  Eshek  his  brother  were  Ulam  his  first-born, 
VTI33,  Jehush  the  second &c.  The  support  too 

which  Becher  as  a proper  name  derives  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  is 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Bered  (Bapad, 
LXX.)  is  substituted  for  Becher  in  1 Chr.  vii.  20, 
and  that  it  is  omitted  altogether  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  Num.  xxvi.  35.  Moreover,  which  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  argument  of  all,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  Benjamite  families  in  Num.  xxvi.  38,  there 
is  no  mention  of  Becher  or  the  Bachrites,  but 
Ashbel  and  the  Ashbelites  immediately  follow  Bela 
and  the  Belaites.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all 
this,  the  first  supposition  was,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  substantially  the  true  one.  Becher  was 
one  of  Benjamin’s  three  sons,  Bela,  Becher,  Ashbel, 
and  came  dowrn  to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  being  one  of 
the  fourteen  descendants  of  Rachel  who  settled  in 
Egypt,  viz.  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim,  Benjamin  and  his  three  sons  above  named, 
Gera,  Naaman,  Ehi  ('n^  alias  D3TIX,  Ahiram, 
Num.  xxvi.  38,  and  rnriNl;  Aharah,  1 Chr.  viii.  1, 
and  perhaps  ninfc<  and  rVnN^  ver.  4 and  7),  and 
Ard  (33^  but  in  1 Chr.  viii.  3,  33i<?  Addar),  the 
cons  of  Bela,  Muppim  (otherwise  Shuppim,  and 
Shephuphan,  1 Chr.  vii.  12,  15,  viii.  5 ; but  Shu- 
pham,  Num.  xxvi.  39)  and  Huppim  (Huram,  1 Chr. 
viii.  5,  but  Hupham  Num.  xxvi.  39),  apparently 
the  sons  of  Ahiram  or  Ehi  (Aher,  1 Chr.  vii.  12), 
and  Rosh,  of  whom  we  can  give  no  account,  as  there 
is  no  name  the  least  like  it  in  the  parallel  passages, 
unless  perchance  it  be  for  Joash  (3^0),  a son  of 
Becher,  1 Chr.  vii.  8.a  And  so,  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, the  LXX.  render  the  passage,  only  that 
they  make  Ard  the  son  of  Gera,  great-grandson 
therefore  to  Benjamin,  and  make  all  the  others  sons 
of  Bela.  As  regards  the  posterity  of  Becher,  we 
have  already  noticed  the  singular  fact  of  there 
being  no  family  named  after  him  at  the  numbering 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  as  related  in 
Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less  singular  circumstance 
of  there  being  a Becher,  and  a family  of  Bachrites , 
among  the  sons  of  Ephraim  (ver.  35),  seems  to  sup- 
ply the  true  explanation.  The  slaughter  of  the 
sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath,  who  came  to 
steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  that 
border  affray  related  in  1 Chr.  vii.  21,  had  sadly 
thinned  the  house  of  Ephraim  of  its  males.  The 
daughters  of  Ephraim  must  therefore  have  sought 
husbands  in  other  tribes,  and  in  many  cases  must 
have  been  heiresses.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  Becher ,b  or  his  heir  and  head  of  his  house, 
married  an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a daughter  of 
Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so  that  his 
house  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  just  as 
Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22  ; Num.  xxxii.  40,41).  The 

b This  view  suggests  the  possibility  of  Becher  being 
really  the  first-born  of  Benjamin,  but  having  for- 
feited his  birthright  for  the  sake  of  the  Ephraimitish 
inheritance. 
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time  when  Becher  first  appears  among  the  Ephraim- 
ites,  viz.,  just  before  the  entering  into  the  promised 
land,  when  the  people  were  numbered  by  genealogies 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dividing  the  inheritance 
equitably  among  the  tribes,  is  evidently  highly 
favourable  to  this  view.  (See  Num.  xxvi.  52-56, 
xxvii.)  The  junior  branches  of  Becher  s family 
would  of  course  continue  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Their  names,  as  given  in  1 Clir  vii.  8,  were 
Zemira,  Joash,  Eliezer,  Elioenai,  Omri,  Jerimoth, 
and  Abiah;  other  branches  possessed  the  fields 
round  Anathoth  and  Alameth,  called  Alemeth 
vi.  60,  and  Almon  Josh.  xxi.  18.  Which  of  the 
above  were  Becher’s  own  sons,  and  which  were 
grandsons,  or  more  remote  descendants,  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  determine.  But  the  most  important 
of  them,  as  being  ancestor  to  king  Saul,  and  his 
great  captain  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  38),  the  last  named 
Abiah,  was  it  seems  literally  Becher’s  son.  The 
generations  appear  to  have  been  as  follows : Becher 
— Abiah  (Aphiah,  1 Sam.  ix.  1) — Bechorath0 — Zeror 
— Abiel  (Jehiel,  1 Chr.  ix.  35) — Ner — Kish — Saul. 
Abner  was  another  son  of  Ner,  brother  therefore  to 
Kish,  and  uncle  to  Saul.  Abiel  or  Jehiel  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  of  his  house  who  settled  at 
Gibeon  or  Gibeah  (1  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35),  which d 
perhaps  he  acquired  by  his  marriage  with  Maachah, 
and  which  became  thenceforth  the  seat  of  his  family, 
and  was  called  afterwards  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xi.  4 ; Is.  x.  29).  From  1 Chr.  viii.  6 it  would 
seem  that  before  this,  Gibeon,  or  Geba,  had  been 
possessed  by  the  sons  of  Ehud  (called  Abihud  ver. 
3)  and  other  sons  of  Bela.  But  the  text  appears  to 
be  very  corrupt. 

Another  remarkable  descendant  of  Becher  was 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  a Benjamite,  who  headed 
the  formidable  rebellion  against  David  described  in 
2 Sam.  xx. ; and  another,  probably,  Shimei  the  son 
of  Gera  of  Bahurim,  who  cursed  David  as  he  fled 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  since  he  is  said  to 
be  “ a man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Saul.” 
But  if  so,  Gera  must  be  a different  person  from  the 
Gera  of  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  1 Chr.  viii.  3.  Perhaps 
therefore  nPIQK’D  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of 

tribe,  as  Josh.  vii.  17,  and  so  the  passage  may  only 
mean  that  Shimei  was  a Benjamite.  In  this  case 
he  would  be  a descendant  of  Bela. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  is,  with  a view  of  reconciling 
apparent  discrepancies,  to  bear  in  mind  the  different 
times  when  different  passages  were  written,  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  the  genealogical  divisions  of  the 
families.  Thus  in  the  case  before  us  we  have  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  described  (1)  as  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt ; (2)  as  it 
was  just  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan  ; (3)  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  David ; and  (4)  as  it  was  eleven 
generations  after  Jonathan  and  David,  i.  e.  in  Heze- 
kiah’s  reign.  It  is  obvious  how  in  these  later  times 
many  new  heads  of  houses,  called  sons  of  Benjamin, 
would  have  sprung  up,  while  older  ones,  by  failure 
of  lines,  or  translation  into  other  tribes,  would  have 
disappeared.  Even  the  non-appearance  of  Becher 
in  1 Chr.  viii.  1 may  be  accounted  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple, without  the  necessity  for  altering  the  text. 

2.  Son  of  Ephraim,  Num.  xxvi.  35,  called  Bered 
1 Chr.  vii.  20.  Same  as  the  preceding.  [A.  C.  H.] 

c It  is  possible  that  Bechorath  may  be  the  same 
person  as  Becher,  and  that  the  order  has  been  acci- 
dentally inverted. 

d Comp.  1 Chr.  vii.  14,  viii.  5,  6,  29,  ix.  35. 
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BEOHO'RATH  (ITYDa ; Vat.  BaXlp. ; Alex. 
BeXeopa0;  Bechorath ),  son  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah, 
and  grandson  of  Becher,  according  to  1 Sam.  ix. 
1,  1 Chr.  vii.  8.  [Becher.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

BEC'TILETH,  the  plain  of  (rb  ireblov  Bam* 
riXald  ; Alex.  B ewreAed  ; Syr. 

= house  of  slaughter),  mentioned  in  Jud.  ii.  21, 
as  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia.  The  name 
has  been  compared  with  BaKTataAAa,  a town  ol 
Syria  named  by  Ptolemy  ; Bactiali  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  which  place  it  21  miles  from  Antioch.  The 
most  important  plain  in  this  direction  is  the  Bekaa, 
or  valley  lying  between  the  two  chains  of  Lebanon. 
And  it  is  possible  that  Bectileth  is  a corruption  of 
that  well-known  name  : if  indeed  it  be  a historical 
word  at  all.  [G.] 

BED  and  BED-CHAMBER.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts: — 
1.  the  substratum;  2.  the  covering;  3.  the  pil- 
low; 4.  the  bedstead  or  analogous  support  for  1.  . 
5.  the  ornamental  portions.  • 


Beds.  (From  Fellows,  Asia  Minor.') 


1 . This  substantive  portion  of  the  bed  was 
limited  to  a mere  mat,  or  one  or  more  quilts.  2.  A 
quilt  finer  than  those  used  in  1 . In  summer  a thin 
blanket  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by  day  (1  Sam. 
xix.  13)  sufficed.  This  latter,  in  the  case  of  a poor 
person,  often  formed  both  1.  and  2.  and  that  with- 
out a bedstead.  Hence  the  law  provided  that  it 
should  not  be  kept  in  pledge  after  sunset,  that  the 
poor  man  might  not  lack  his  needful  covering 
(Deut.  xxiv.  13).  3.  The  only  material  mentioned, 
for  tins  is  that  which  occurs  1 Sam.  xix.  13,  and 
the  word  used  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  but  seems  to 
signify  some  fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat’s-hair. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  was  something  hastily 
adopted  to  serve  as  a pillow,  and  is  not  decisive  of 
the  ordinary  use.  In  Ez.  xiii.  18,  occurs  the  word 
nD3  (jrpocrKetyaXaiov,  LXX.),  which  seems  to  be 

the  proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common  to  this 
day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep’s  fleece  or  goat’s- 
skin,  with  a stuffing  of  cotton,  &c.  We  read  of  a 
“ pillow,”  also,  in  the  boat  in  which  our  Lord  lay 
asleep  (Mark  iv.  38)  as  he  crossed  the  lake.  The 
block  of  stone  such  as  Jacob  used,  covered  perhaps 
with  a garment,  was  not  unusual  among  the  poorer 
folk,  shepherds,  &c. 

4.  The  bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the 
divan,  or  platform  along  the  side  or  end  of  an 
Oriental  room,  sufficing  as  a support  for  the  bed- 
ding. (See  preceding  cut.)  Yet  some  slight  and 
portable  frame  seems  implied  among  the  senses  oi 
the  word  HISD,  which  is  used  for  a “ bier  * (2  Sam 
iii.  31),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (2  K.  iv  10).  foi 
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the  litter  on  which  a sick  person  might  be  carried 
(1  Sam.  xix.  15),  for  Jacob’s  bed  of  sickness  (Gen. 
xlvii.  31),  and  for  the  couch  on  which  guests  re- 
clined at  a banquet  (Esth.  i.  6).  Thus  it  seems  the 
comprehensive  and  generic  term.  The  proper  word 
for  a bedstead  appears  to  be  used  Deut.  iii. 

11,  to  describe  that  on  which  lay  the  giant  Og, 
whose  vast  bulk  and  weight  required  one  of  iron. 


5.  The  ornamental  portions,  and  those  which 
luxury  added,  were  pillars  and  a canopy  (Jud. 
xiii.  9);  ivory  carvings,  gold  and  silver  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  21, 14),  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple 
and  fine  linen,  are  also  mentioned  as  constituting 
parts  of  beds  (Esth.  i.  6 ; Cant.  iii.  9,  10)  where 
the  word  JVHSK,  LXX.  (popziav,  seems  to  mean 

“a  litter”  (Prov.  vii.  16,  17;  Amos  xi.  4).  So 
also  are  perfumes. 


Pillow,  or  Head-rest.  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians.) 


There  is  but  little  distinction  of  the  bed  from 
sitting  furniture  among  the  Orientals;  the  same 
article  being  used  for  nightly  rest,  and  during 
the  day.  This  applies  both  to  the  divan  and  bed- 
stead in  all  its  forms,  except  perhaps  the  litter. 

There  was  also  a garden- watcher’s  bed,  ren- 

dered variously  in  the  A.  Y.  “cottage”  and 
“ lodge,”  which  seems  to  have  been  slung  like  a 
hammock,  perhaps  from  the  trees  (Is.  i.  8, 
xxiv.  20). 

Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  11)  mentions  the  bed- 
chambers in  the  Arabian  palace  of  Hyrcanus. 

The  ordinary  furniture  of  a bedchamber  in  pri- 
vate lifers  given  in  2 K.  iv.  10.  The  “bed- 
chamber ” in  the  temple  where  Joash  was  hidden, 
was,  as  Calmet  suggests  (Diet,  of  Bib.  Art. 
“ Beds  ”),  probably,  a store-chamber  for  keeping 
beds,  not  a mere  bedroom,  and  thus  better  adapted 
to  conceal  the  fugitives  (2  K.  xi.  2 ; 2 Chr.  xxii. 
11,  nitSpn  “Tin  “ chamber  of  beds,”  not  the 
usual  “inn  “ chamber  of  reclining,”  Ex. 

vii.  28  and  passim). 
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The  position  of  the  bed-chamber  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  secret  parts  of  the  palace  seems  marked 
in  the  passages,  Ex.  viii.  3;  2 K.  vi.  12.  [H.  H.] 

BE'DAD  Cm;  BapdS ; Badad),  the  father 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  “ Hadad  ben-Bedad  ” 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35  ; 1 Chr.  i.  46). 

BE'DAN  (p.3;  Badan),  mentioned  1 Sam.  xii. 

11,  m £ Judge  of  Israel  between  Jerubbaal  (Gideon) 
and  Jephthah.  As  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as 
to  the  person  meant,  most  of  which  are  discussed  in 
Pole  (Synopsis,  in  loc.').  Some  maintain  him  to  be 
the  Jair  mentioned  in  Judg.  x.  3,  who,  it  must 
then  be  supposed,  was  also  called  Bedan  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  older  Jair,  son  of  Manasseh, 
(Num.  xxxii.  41),  a Bedan  being  actually  named 
among  the  descendants  of  Manasseh  in  1 Chr.  vii.  17. 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  reads  Samson  for  Bedan  in 
1 Sam.  xii.  11,  and  many  suppose  Bedan  to  he  an- 
other name  for  Samson,  either  a contraction  of  Ben- 
Dan  (the  son  of  Dan  or  Danite),  or  else  meaning  in 
or  into  Dan  (3)  with  a reference  to  Judg.  xiii.  25. 
Neither  explanation  of  the  word  is  very  probable, 
or  defended  by  any  analogy,  and  the  order  of  the 
names  does  not  agree  with  the  supposition  that 
Bedan  is  Samson,  so  that  there  is  no  real  argument 
for  it  except  the  authority  of  the  Paraphrast.  The 
LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have  Barak,  a very  pro- 
bable correction  except  for  the  order  of  the  names. 
Ewald  suggests  that  it  may  be  a false  reading  for 
Abdon.  After  all,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  Book  of 
Judges  is  not  a complete  record  of  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  it  is  possible  that  Bedan  was  one  of 
the  Judges  whose  names  are  not  preserved  in  it, 
and  so  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the  Jael  of 
Judg.  v.  6,  who  was  probably  also  a Judge,  though 
we  know  nothing  about  the  subject  except  from  Debo- 
rah’s song.  The  only  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  as 
Bedan  is  mentioned  with  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and 
Samuel,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  an  important 
Judge,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  omitted  in  the 
history.  The  same  objection  applies  in  some  degree 
to  the  views  which  identify  him  with  Abdon  or  Jair, 
who  are  but  cursorily  mentioned.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

BEDEI'AH  (HH3  ; B addict ; Badaias ),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
taken  a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  35). 

BEE  (711133,  Deborah ),  a gregarious  insect 

of  the  Hymenopterous  order.  In  Deut.  i.  44, 
Ps.  cxviii.  12,  and  Is.  vii.  18  reference  is  made 
to  the  way  in  which  bees  attack  the  objects  of 
their  anger  in  swarms.  Both  the  Psalmist  and 
the  Prophet  in  all  probability  adopted  the  simile 
from  Moses.  “ The  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in 
the  mountains,  came  out  against  you  and  chased 
you  as  bees  do,”  &c.  (Deut.  1.  c.).  In  Judg. 
xiv.  8 and  in  Ecclus.  xi.  3 the  production  of  honey 
by  bees  and*  its  use  as  food  is  mentioned.  Bees 
must  have  been  very  common  in  Palestine  to  justify 
the  title  given  to  it  of  a land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Prov.  vi  8 
the  LXX.  have  introduced  after  the  description  jf 
the  forethought  of  the  ant  a similai  panegyric  on 
the  bee  as  an  example  of  industry  and  ingenuity  in 
her  work.  This  insertion,  if  it  be  an  insertion,  is 
of  very  ancient  date,  for  it  is  quoted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  by  Origen,  by  Basil,  &c.  The  LXX. 

N 
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always  render  by  p-^Xiacra.  The  root  of 

the  word  is  “D'H,  exegit — examen  apum  quasi  exa- 
gimen  (Ges.)  [W.  D.] 

BEELI'ADA  (JTJ^3  = i in  own  by  Baal ; 

'EA tade ; Alex.  BaAAuxSd ; Baaliada),  one  of 
David’s  sons,  born  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  7). 
In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name  is  Eliada,  El 
being  substituted  for  Baal. 

BEEL'SARUS  (BeeA<rdpos;  Beelsurd),  1 Esd. 
v.  8.  [Bilshan.] 

BEELTETH'MUS  (BeeA re6p.os ; Alex.  BeeA- 
r eyelid ; Balthemus ),  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes  re- 
siding in  Palestine  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  25).  The  name 

is  a corruption  of  = lord  of  judgment, 

A.  V . “ chancellor ;”  the  title  of  Rehum,  the  name 
immediately  before  it  (Ezr.  iv.  8). 

BEEL'ZEBUL  (BeeA^ejSouA ; Beelzebub'),  the 
title  of  a heathen  deity,  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  evil  spirits  (Matt.  x.  25,  xii. 
24;  Mark  iii.  22  ; Luke  xi.  15  ff.).  The  correct 
reading  is  without  doubt  Beelzebul,  and  not 
Beelzebub  as  given  in  the  Syriac,  the  Vulg.,  and 
tome  other  versions  ; the  authority  of  the  MSS.  is 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  alteration  being 
easily  accounted  for  by  a comparison  with  2 K.  i. 
2,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  passages 
quoted.  [Baal,  p.  146,  No.  2.]  Two  questions 
present  themselves  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject:— (1)  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  change 
of  the  final  letter  of  the  name?  (2)  On  what 
grounds  did  the  Jews  assign  to  the  Beelzebub  of 
Ekron  the  peculiar  position  of  6 &px°>v  t» v 
dai/xovluv?  The  sources  of  information  at  our 
command  for  the  answer  of  these  questions  are 
scanty:  the  names  are  not  found  elsewhere:  the 
LXX.  translates  Beelzebub  BaaA  pvtav,  as  also 
does  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  2,  §1);  and  the  Talmudical 
writers  are  silent  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  explanations  offered  in  reference  to  the 
change  of  the  name  may  be  ranged  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  are  based  on  the  sound,  or  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  former  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  name  Beelzebub  was  offensive 
to  the  Greek  ear,  and  that  the  final  letter  was 
altered  to  avoid  the  double  b,  just  as  Habakkuk 
became  in  the  LXX.  ’AyfiaKovp.  (Hitzig,  Vorbemerk. 
in  Habakkuk),  the  choice  of  l,  as  a substitute  for 
b,  being  decided  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
letter  in  the  former  part  of  the  word  (Bengel, 
Gnomon  in  Matt.  x.  25,  comparing  MeAx<lA  in  the 
LXX.  as  = Michal).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
clear  why  other  names,  such  as  Magog,  or  Eldad, 
should  not  have  undergone  a similar  change : we 
should  prefer  the  assumption,  in  connexion  with  this 
view,  that  the  change  was  purely  of  an  accidental 
nature,  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
assigned.  The  second  class  of  explanations  carries 
the  greatest  weight  of  authority  with  it:  these 
proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  intentionally 
changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  as  either 
to  give  a significance  to  it  adapted  to  their  own 
ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  in  which  case  we  might  com- 
pare the  adoption  of  Sychar  for  Sychem,  Bethaven 
for  Bethel.  The  Jews  were  certainly  keenly  alive 
to  the  significance  of  names,  and  not  unfrequently 
Indulged  in  an  exercise  of  wit,  consisting  of  a play 
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upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25),  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5), 
and  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15).  Lightfoot  (^Exer cita- 
tions, Matt.  xii.  24)  adduces  instances  from  the 
Talmudical  writers  of  opprobrious  puns  applied  to 
idols.  The  explanations,  which  are  thus  based  on 
etymological  grounds,  branch  off  into  two  classes ; 
some  connect  the  term  with  ^QT,  habitation , thus 

making  Beelzebul  = olKobeerirArris  (Matt.  x.  25), 
the  lord  of  the  dwelling,  whether  as  the  “ prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air”  (Eph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the 
prince  of  the  lower  world  (Paulus,  quoted  by 
Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  x.  25),  or  as  in- 
habiting human  bodies  (Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v.), 
or  as  occupying  a mansion  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
like  Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology  (Movers, 
Phoenic.  i.  260,  quoted  by  Winer,  Bealwort.  art. 
Beelzebub  ; comp.  Michaelis,  Suppl.  ad  Lex.  p.  205, 

for  a similar  view).  Others  derive  it  from  bt  , dung 
(a  word,  it  must  be  observed,  not  in  use  in  the 
Bible  itself,  but  frequently  occurring  in  Talmudical 
writers),  thus  making  Beelzebul,  literally,  the  lord 
of  dung , or  the  dunghill ; and  in  a secondary  sense, 
as  zebel  was  used  by  the  Talmudical  writers  as 
= idol  or  idolatry  (comp.  Lightfoot  Exercit.  Matt, 
xii.  24;  Luke  xi.  15),  the  lord  of  idols,  prince  of 
false  gods,  in  which  case  it=  &pxa>v  ru>v  baiyovlav. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  former  of  these  two 
senses  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  N.  T. 
(Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  498,  comparing  the  term 

as  though  connected  with  dung ; 

Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  xii.  25)  : the  latter, 
however,  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot  and  Schleusner. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Hug  (as  quoted  by  Winer)  that  the  fly,  under 
which  Baalzebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scara- 
baeus  pillularius  or  dunghill  beetle , in  which  case 
Baalzebub  and  Beelzebul  might  be  used  indifferently. 

2.  The  second  question  hinges  to  a certain  extent 
on  the  first.  The  reference  in  Matt.  x.  25  may 
have  originated  in  a fancied  resemblance  between 
the  application  of  Ahaziah  to  Baalzebub,  and  that 
of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for  the  ejection  of  the 
unclean  spirits.  As  no  human  remedy  availed  for 
the  cure  of  this  disease,  the  Jews  naturally  referred 
it  to  some  higher  power  and  selected  Beelzebub  as 
the  heathen  deity  to  whom  application  was  made  in 
case  of  severe  disease.  The  title  &px<w  twv  bai- 
povlcav  may  have  special  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may  have  been  educed 
from  the  name  itself  by  a fancied  or  real  etymology. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  observation  that  the  notices 
of  Beelzebul  are  exclusively  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  demoniacal  possession,  a circumstance  which 
may  account  for  the  subsequent  disappearance  of 
the  name.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BE'ER  (lK2  = well ; rb  eppeap ; puteus). 

1.  One  of  the  latest  halting-places  of  the  Israel- 
ites, lying  beyond  the  Amon,  and  so  called  because 
of  the  well  which  was  there  dug  by  the  “ princes  ” 
and  “ nobles  ” of  the  people,  and  is  perpetuated  in 
a fragment  of  poetry  (Numb.  xxi.  16-lS).a  This 

& There  is  no  connexion  between  the  “ gathering” 
in  ver.  16  and  that  in  xx.  8.  From  the  A.  V.  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  former  passage  referred  to  the 
event  described  in  the  latter ; but  the  two  words 
rendered  “ gather  ” are  radically  different, — in 
ch.  xx.,  in  xxi. 
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is  possibly  the  Beer-elim,  or  “ well  of  heroes,” 
referred  to  inis.  xv.  8._  The  “wilderness”  0119)1 
which  is  named  as  their  next  starting  point  in  the 
last  clause  of  verse  18,  may  be  that  before  spoken  of 
in  13,  or  it  may  be  a copyist’s  mistake  for  “1N21D. 
It  was  so  understood  by  the  LXX.,  who  read  the 
clause,  ical  airb  <p  pear  os — “and  from  the  well,” 
i.  e.  “ from  Beer.” 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Targumists — ■ 
a tradition  in  part  adopted  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x. 
4) — this  was  one  of  the  appearances,  the  last  before 
the  entrance  on  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  water  which 
had  “followed”  the  people,  from  its  first  arrival 
at  Rephidim,  through  their  wanderings.  The  water 
— so  the  tradition  appears  to  have  run — was  granted 
for  the  sake  of  Miriam,  her  merit  being  that,  at 
the  peril  of  her  life,  she  had  watched  the  ark  in 
which  lay  the  infant  Moses.  It  followed  the  march 
over  mountains  and  into  valleys,  encircling  the 
entire  camp,  and  furnishing  water  to  every  man  at 
his  own  tent  door.  This  it  did  till  her  death 
(Num.  xx.  1),  at  which  time  it  disappeared  for  a 
season,  apparently  rendering  a special  act  necessary 
on  each  future  occasion  for  its  evocation.  The 
striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  10)  was 
the  first  of  these ; the  digging  of  the  well  at  Beer 
by  the  staves  of  the  princes,  the  second.  Miriam’s 
well  at  last  found  a home  in  a gulf  or  recess  in  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  where  at  certain  seasons  its  water 
flowed,  and  was  resorted  to  for  healing  purposes 
( Targums  Onkelos,  and  Ps.  Jon.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxi. 
18,  and  also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in 
Lightfoot  on  John  v.  4). 

2.  A place  to  which  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon, 
fled  for  fear  of  his  brother  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix. 
21).  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  elsewhere  to 
indicate  its  position  (LXX.  Yat.  Baii)p ; the  Alex, 
entirely  alters  the  passage — ical  enopevOr]  ev  68$ 
ical  ecpuyev  els  'Papa ; Vulg.  in  Bera ).  [G.] 

BEE'RA  ; Berjpd ; Bern),  son  of  Zo- 

phah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BEE'RAH  (iTlN2;  Be^\ ; Alex.  Beypd ; 
Beera ),  prince  (K'CO)  of  the  Reubenites,  carried 
away  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  6). 
BEER-E'LIM  (D^N  well  of  heroes ; 

(ppeap  tov  AlXelp. ; puteus  Elirri),  a spot  named  in 
Is.  xv.  8 as  on  the  “ border  of  Moab,”  apparently 
the  south,  Eglaim  being  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  name  points  to  the  well  dug  by 
the  chiefs  of  Israel  on  their  approach  to  the  pro- 
mised land,  close  by  the  “ border  of  Moab”  (Num. 
xxi.  16;  comp.  13),  and  such  is  the  suggestion  of 
Gesenius  ( Jesaia . 533).  [Beer,  1.]  Beer-elim 
was  probably  chosen  by  the  Prophet  out  of  other 
places  on  the  boundary  on  account  of  the  similarity 

between  the  sound  of  the  name  and  that  of 

it:* 

— the  “ howling  ” which  was  to  reach  even  to  that 
remote  point  (Ewald,  Proph.  233).  [G.] 

BEERI  fontanus,  Gesen. ; illustrious , 

Fiirst;  B e-fjp,  Gen.,  Berjpei,  Hos. ; Beeri ).  1. 
The  father  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34).  There  need  be  no  question 
that  Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  is  the  same 
person  as  is  called  in  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2)  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anah,  and  con- 
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sequently  Beeri  and  Anah  must  be  regarded  as 
names  of  the  same  person.  There  is  the  further  diffi- 
culty that  Beeri  is  spoken  of  as  a Hittite,  whilst  Anah 
is  called  a Horite  and  also  a Hivite,  and  we  have  thus 
three  designations  of  race  given  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual. It  is  stated  under  Anah  that  Hivite  is  most 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  error  of  transcription 
for  Horite.  With  regard  to  the  two  remaining  names 
the  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  be  formidable.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  name  Horite  ('"in) 
signifies  one  who  dwells  in  a hole  or  cave,  a 
Troglodyte ; and  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  were  so 
designated  because  they  inhabited  the  numerous 
caverns  of  that  mountainous  region.  The  name 
therefore  does  not  designate  them  according  to  their 
race,  but  merely  according  to  their  mode  of  life,  to 
whatever  race  they  might  belong.  Of  their  race 
we  know  nothing  except  indeed  what  the  conjunc- 
tion of  these  two  names  in  reference  to  the  same 
individual  may  teach  us:  and  from  this  case  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  these  Troglodytes  or  Hor- 
ites  belonged  in  part  at  least  to  the  widely  extended 
Canaanitish  tribe  of  the  Hittites.  On  this  sup- 
position the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  each  of  the 
accounts  gives  us  just  the  information  we  might 
expect.  In  the  narrative,  where  the  stress  is  laid 
on  Esau’s  wife  being  of  the  race  of  Canaan,  her 
father  is  called  a Hittite ; whilst  in  the  genealogy, 
where  the  stress  is  on  Esau’s  connexion  by  mar- 
riage with  the  previous  occupants  of  Mount  Seir, 
he  is  most  naturally  and  properly  described  under 
the  more  precise  term  Horite.  2.  Father  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1).  [F.  W.  G.] 

BEER-LAHA'I-ROI  ('&n  'rf?  “1K3,  well  of 
the  living  and  seeing  \_God~\  ; (ppeap  ov  ev&iriov 
eibov ; rb  (ppeap  rrjs  opdaews  ; puteus  viventis  et 
videntis  me ),  a well,  or  rather  a living  spring,8 
(A.  Y.  fountain , comp.  ver.  7)  between  Kadesh  and 
Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  “ in  the  way  to  Shur,” 
and  therefore  in  the  “ south  country”  (Gen.  xxiv. 
62),  which,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  text, 
was  so  named  by  Hagar,  because  God  saw  her 
(*50)  there  (Gen.  xvi.  14).  From  the  fact  of  this 

etymology  not  being  in  agreement  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  name,  it  has  been  suggested  (Ges.  Thes. 
175)  that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  Lechi  (comp. 
Judg.  xv.  9,  19).  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  Lechi  of  Samson’s  adventure  was  much  too  far 
north  to  be  the  site  of  the  well  Lachai-roi. 

By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both  before  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father  (Gen.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11). 
In  both  these  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  Y.  as  “ the  well  Lahai-roi.” 

Mr.  Rowland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
Lahai-roi  at  Moyle  or  Moilahi , a station  on  the 
road  to  Beersheba,  10  hours  south  of  Buheibeh ; 
near  which  is  a hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name 
of  Beit  Hagar  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1086,  7);  but  this 
requires  confirmation. 

This  well  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
by  which  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  on 
a subsequent  occasion  (Gen.  xxi.  19)  and  which, 
according  to  the  Moslem  belief,  is  the  well  Zem~zem 
at  Mecca.  [G.] 

a One  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  two 
words  Ain,  a living  spring,  and  Beer,  an 

artificial  well,  are  applied  to  the  same  thing. 
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BEE'ROTH  (n'VIKB,  wells;  BtjpdtT,  B erjpaOd, 
Brjpwd  ; Beroth ),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivites  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Chephirah, 
and  Kirjath-Jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17).  Beeroth  was 
with  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin 
(xviii.  25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at  the 
time  of  David,  the  murderers  of  Ish-bosheth  being 
named  as  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  From 
the  notice  in  this  place  (verse  2,  3)  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  forced  from 
the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh. 
xi.  34),  possibly  a Philistine  city. 

Beeroth  is  once  more  named  with  Chephirah  and 
K.  Jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25  ; Neh.  vii.  29  ; 1 Esdr.  v.  19). 
[Beroth.] 

Beeroth  was  known  in  the  times  of  Eusebius, 
and  his  description  of  its  position  ( Onom . Beeroth 
with  the  corrections  of  Reland,  618,  9 ; Rob.  i.  452, 
note)  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  modern 
el-Bireh,  which  stands  at  about  10  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  great  road  to  Nablus,  just  be- 
low a ridge  which  bounds  the  prospect  northwards 
from  the  Holy  city  (Rob.  i.  451,  2 ; ii.  262). 
No  mention  of  Beeroth  beyond  those  quoted 
above  is  found  in  the  Bible,  but  one  link 
connecting  it  with  the  N.  T.  has  been  suggested, 
and  indeed  embodied  in  the  traditions  of  Palestine, 
which  we  may  well  wish  to  regard  as  true,  viz. 
that  it  was  the  place  at  which  the  parents  of  “ the 
child  Jesus  ” discovered  that  he  was  not  among 
their  “ company  ” (Luke  ii.  43-45).  At  any  rate 
the  spring  of  el-Bireh  is  even  to  this  day  the  custom- 
ary resting-place  for  caravans  going  northward, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  journey  from  Jeru- 
salem (Stanley,  215;  Lord  Nugent,  ii.  112; 
Schubert  in  Winer,  s.  v.). 

Besides  Baanah  and  Rechab,  the  murderers  of 
Ishbosheth,  with  their  father  Rimmon,  we  find 
Nahari  “ the  Beerothite”  (Tl"lN3n ; 6 B-qQvpouos  ; 
2 Sam.  xxiii.  37),  or  “ the  Berothite  ” (TlhSH  ; 

6 Bripcodl ; 1 Chr.  xi.  39),  one  of  the  “ mighty 
men  ” of  David’s  guard.  [G.] 

BEE'ROTH  of  the  Children  of  Jaakan 
0PJT"'P.*?  JV"IN3  ; B77 pud  vlS>v  'laKl/x  ; Alex. 
’laKf'ip. ; Beroth  filiorum  Jacan),  the  wells  of  the 
tribe  of  Bene- Jaakan,  which  formed  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Deut. 
x.  6).  In  the  lists  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  the  name  is 
given  as  Bene  Jaakan  only.  [G.] 

BEER'-SHEBA  (yi^  VW  '3,  well  of 
swearing,  or  of  seven;  Qpeap  opKic/uod,  and  $peap 
rov  SpKov,  in  Genesis  ; Brjpcrafiee  in  Joshua  and 
later  books ; Jos.  Buipffovfidi'  tipiaov  5e  <ppeap  Ae- 
7011-0  &v ; Bersabee),  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  Palestine,  and  which  formed,  according  to 
the  well-known  expression,  the  southern  limit  of 
the  country. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name. 
1.  According  to  the  first,  the  well  was  dug  by 
Abraham,  aud  the  name  given,  because  there  he 
and  Abimelech  the  king  of  the  Philistines  “ sware  ” 
(•lyBtyj)  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  “ seven 
ewe  lambs ;”  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  “ seven  ” 
is  ynK>,  Sheba , it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  name.  It  should  not  be  over- 
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looked  that  here,  and  in  subsequent  early  notices  of 
the  place,  it  is  spelt  Beer-shaba  (y3&^  '3). 

2.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  an  occurrence  almost  precisely  similar,  in 
which  both  Abimelech  the  king  of  the  Philistines,  and 
Phichol  his  chief  captain,  are  again  concerned,  with 
the  difference  that  the  person  on  the  Hebrew  side 
of  the  transaction  is  Isaac  instead  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxvi.  31-33).  Here  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
“seven”  lambs,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  the  deri- 
vation of  Shibeah  (ny^,  not  “ Shebah,”  as  in 
the  A.  V.)  from  the  mention  of  the  “swearing” 
(•lyif  ?)  in  ver.  31. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  of  verse  18  as  referring 
to  the  same  well  as  the  former  account,  we  shall 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  enquiring  whether  these 
two  accounts  relate  two  separate  occurrences,  or 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  the  early  heroes 
and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  are  at  present 
on  the  spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller 
ones.  They  are  among  the  first  objects  encountered 
on  the  entrance  into  Palestine  from  the  South,  and 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Bible, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  of  the  site  is  be- 
yond all  question,  the  wells  of  Beersheba  never  fail 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller. 

The  two  principal  wells — apparently  the  only 
ones  seen  by  Robinson — are  on  or  close  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Wady  es-Seba\  They  lie  just 
a hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  a considerable  distance  (Bonar,  Land 
of  Prom.  1).  The  larger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is,  according  to  the  careful  measurements 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  12£  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44|  feet  to  the  surface  of 
the  water:  the  masonry  which  encloses  the  well 
reaches  downwards  for  28^  feet. 

The  other  well  is  5 feet  diam.  and  was  42  feet  to 
the  water.  The  curb-stones  round  the  mouth  of 
both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  action 
of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centuries,  and  “ look  as  if 
frilled  or  fluted  all  round.”  Round  the  larger  well 
there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five  large 
stone  troughs — some  much  worn  and  broken,  others 
nearly  entire,  lying  at  a distance  of  10  or  12  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  well.  There  were  formerly 
ten  of  these  troughs  at  the  larger  well.  The  circle 
around  is  carpeted  with  a sward  of  fine  short  grass 
with  crocuses  and  lilies  (Bonar,  5,  6,  7).  The 
water  is  excellent,  the  best,  as  Dr.  R.  emphatically 
records,  which  he  had  tasted  since  leaving  Sinai. 

The  five  lesser  wells — apparently  the  only  ones 
seen  by  Van  de  Velde — are,  according  to  his  account 
and  the  casual  notice  of  Bonar,  in  a group  in  the  bed 
of  the  wady,  not  on  its  north  bank,  and  at  so  great 
a distance  from  the  other  two,  that  the  latter  were 
missed  by  Lieut.  V. 

On  some  low  hills  north  of  the  large  wells  are 
scattered  the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a town  of 
moderate  size.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs  near 
the  spot.  So  much  for  the  actual  condition  of  Beer- 
sheba. 

After  the  digging  of  the  well  Abraham  planted 
a “ grove  ” (^tW,  Eshel)  as  a place  for  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  here  he  lived  until  the  sacrifice  ot 
Isaac,  and  for  a long  time  afterwards,  xxi.  33 — 
xxii.  1,  19.  Here  also  Isaac  was  dwelling  at  the 
time  of  the  transference  of  the  birthright  from  Esau 
to  Jacob  (xxvi.  33,  xxviii.  10),  and  from  the  pa> 
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triarchaJ  encampment  round  the  wells  of  his  grand- 
father, Jacob  set  forth  on  the  journey  to  Mesopo- 
tamia which  changed  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 
Jacob  does  not  appear  to  have  revisited  the  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey 
down  to  Egypt.  He  then  halted  there  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  “the  God  of  his  father,”  doubtless  under 
the  sacred  grove  of  Abraham. 

From  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  the  country 
we  lose  sight  of  B.,  only  to  catch  a momentary 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  lists  of  the  “ cities  ” in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (xv.  28)  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (xix.  2 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuel’s  sons 
were  judges  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2),  its  dist- 
ance no  doubt  precluding  its  being  among  the 
number  of  the  “ holy  cities  ” (LXX.  toIs  pyiacrixi- 
vois  ir 6\e(ri)  to  which  he  himself  went  in  circuit 
every  year  (vii.  16).  By  the  times  of  the  mo- 
narchy it  had  become  recognized  as  the  most  south- 
erly place  of  the  country.  Its  position  as  the  place 
of  arrival  and  departure  for  the  caravans  trading 
between  Palestine  and  the  countries  lying  in  that 
direction  would  naturally  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a town  round  the  wells  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
great  Egyptian  trade  begun  by  Solomon  must  have 
increased  its  importance.  Hither  Joab’s  census  ex- 
tended (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7 ; 1 Chr.  xxi.  2),  and  here 
Elijah  bade  farewell  to  his  confidential  servant 
(TWO)  before  taking  his  journey  across  the 

desert  to  Sinai  (1  K.  xix.  3).  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba (Judg.  xx.  1,  &c.),  or  from  Beersheba  to  Dan 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  2 ; comp.  2 Sam.  xxiv.  2),  now  became 
the  established  formula  for  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
mised land ; just  as  “ from  Geba  to  B.”  (2  K.  xxiii. 
8),  or  “ from  B.  to  Mount  Ephraim  ” (2  Chr.  xix. 
4)  was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the  dis- 
ruption. After  the  return  from  the  captivity  the 
formula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes  “ from 
B.  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  ” (Neh.  xi.  30). 

One  of  the  wives  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
Zibiah  mother  of  Joash,  was  a native  of  Beersheba 
(2  K.  xii.  1 ; 2 Chr.  xxiv.  1).  From  the  incidental 
references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  the  place  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  apparently  connected  in  some 
intimate  manner  with  the  northern  kingdom  (Am. 
v.  5,  viii.  14).  But  the  allusions  are  so  slight  that 
nothing  can  be  gathered  from  them,  except  that  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  we  have 
perhaps  preserved  a form  of  words  or  an  adjuration 
used  by  the  worshippers,  “ Live  the  ‘ way  ’ of  Beer- 
sheba!”3 After  this,  with  the  mere  mention  that 
Beersheba  and  the  villages  round  it  (“  daughters”) 
were  re-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records; 
like  many  other  places,  its  associations  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  earlier  histoiy,  and  its  name  is  not 
even  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  though  unheard  of,  its  position  ensured  a 
continued  existence  to  Beersheba.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  a considerable  place  ( oppidum , 
Quaest.  ad  Gen.  xvii.  30  ; or  vicus  grandis,  Onom.), 
the  station  of  a Roman  praesidium  ; and  later  it  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Re- 
land, 620).  Its  present  condition  has  been  already 
described.  It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  place 
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retains  its  ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound 
as  an  Arabic  signification  will  permit — Bir  es-Sebd 
— the  “ well  of  the  lion,”  or  “ of  seven.”  [G.  j 

BEESHTERAH  (rniTOIl  ; Vi  Bocopd, 
Alex.  BeeOapa  ; Bdsra),  one  of  the  two  cities 
allotted  to  the  sons  of  Gershom,  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xxi.  27).  By 
comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  1 Chr.  vi.  7 1 , 
Beeshterah  appears  to  be  identical  with  Ashtaroth. 
In  fact  the  name  is  considered  by  Gesenius  as  merely 
a contracted  form  of  Beth-Ashtaroth,  the  house  of 
A.  {Thes.  196;  comp.  175).  [Bosor.]  [G.] 

BEETLE  (binn,  Chargol ) occurs  only  in 

Lev.  xi.  22,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  four 
flying  creeping  things , that  go  upon  all  four, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth,  which  the  Israelites  were  per- 
mitted to  eat.  The  other  three  are  the  locust,  the 
bald  locust,  and  the  grasshopper,  respectively  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  ]8 povxos,  oittcIktj,  and  &Kpis 
— while  they  translate  by  o^iofxdxps,  which 

Suidas  explains  by  elSos  aicplbos,  yd)  %X0V  n’repd. 
Pliny  (xi.  29)  and  Aristotle  {Hist.  Anim.  ix.  6) 
mention  locusts  that  are  serpent-destroyers. 

Beetle  is  certainly  an  incorrect  rendering  of 
hlnn.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  beetle,  though 
common  in  Egypt,  was  ever  an  article  of  food,  but 
the  various  kinds  of  locusts  were  so.  The  word  is 
derived  from  an  unused  quadriliteral  b|*in  = Arab. 

- o — 

— ’ saliit,  saltitavit ; as  in  Germ,  we  have 

Heuschrecke  from  schrechen.  The  Egyptian  beetle 
is  mentioned  in  Exod.  viii.  21,  &c.,  under  the  name 
TiyirnS  where  the  A.  V.  renders  it  “ swarms  of 
flies.”  See  Fly.  [W.  D.] 

BEHEADING.  [Punishments.] 

BE'HEMOTH  (niDnS),  an  animal  de- 
scribed in  Job  xl.  15-24,  and  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Various  conjectures  have 

been  hazarded  as  to  what  animal  is  meant,  the 
principal  authorities  being  in  favour  either  of  the 
elephant  or  the  hippopotamus.  Among  those  who 
adopt  elephant  are  Drusius,  Grotius,  Schultens, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  &c.,  while  among  the  advocates 
of  rhinoceros  are  Bochart  ( Hieroz . ii.  p.  754 
sq.),  Ludolf  {Hist.  Aethiop.  i.  11),  and  Gesenius 
{Thes.  Ling.  Heb.  p.  183).  The  arguments  of 
the  last  in  favour  of  his  own  view  may  be 
summed  up  thus:  1st,  the  general  purpose  and 
plan  of  Jehovah’s  two  discourses  with  Job  re- 
quire that  the  animal  which  in  this  second  dis- 
course is  classed  with  the  orocodile  should  be  an 
amphibious  not  a terrestrial  animal,  the  first  dis- 
course (xxxviii.  xxxix.)  having  been  limited  to 
land-animals  and  birds.  2ndly,  the  crocodile  and 
hippopotamus  being  both  natives  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia,  are  constantly  mentioned  together  by 
the  ancient  writers  (see  Herod,  ii.  69-71 ; Diod. 
i.  35 : Plin.  xxviii.  8).  3rdly,  it  seems  certain 
that  an  amphibious  animal  is  meant  from  the 
contrast  between  vv.  15,  20,  21,  22,  and  vv.  23, 
24,  in  which  the  argument  seems  to  be,  “ Though 


a There  is  a correspondence  worth  noting  be- 
tween the  word  “ way  ” or  “ manner  ” in  this  for- 
mula (Tpli"!,  literally  “the  road”),  and  the  word 


y 0809,  “ the  way”  (A.  V.  incorrectly  “ that  way,”  by 
which  the  new  religion  is  designated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (see  ix.  2,  &c.). 
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he  feedeth  upon  grass,”  &c.  like  other  animals,  yet 
he  liveth  and  delighteth  in  the  waters,  and  nets  are 
set  for  him  there  as  for  fish,  which  by  his  great 
strength  he  pierces  through.  4thly,  the  mention 
of  his  tail  in  v.  17  does  not  agree  with  the  elephant, 
nor  can  33T,  as  some  have  thought,  signify  the 
trunk  of  that  animal : and  5thly,  though  fllJOnSl 
may  be  the  plural  majestatis  of  ilDHil,  bestia,  yet 
it  is  probably  an  Egyptian  word  signifying  bos 
marinus,  put  into  a Semitic  form. 

The  following  is  the  passage  of  Job  which  de- 
scribes the  behemoth,  literally  rendered.  It  cer- 
tainly suits  the  hippopotamus  better  than  the  ele- 
phant. 

“ Behold  now  Behemoth,  which  I have  made 
with  thee!  He  eateth  chives  ( = the  Egyptian  sec- 
tile  porrum)  like  cattle  ! Behold  now,  his  strength 
is  in  his  loins  and  his  power  in  the  muscles  (lit. 
firm  parts')  of  his  belly. 

“ He  curve th  his  tail  like  a cedar : the  tendons  of 
his  haunches  are  intertwined. 

“ His  bones  are  as  pipes  of  brass ; his  spine  like 
bars  of  hammered  iron. 

“ He  is  chief  of  the  works  of  God : He  that  made 
him  hath  furnished  him  with  his  weapon  (i.  e. 
his  sharp-cutting  teeth). 

“ For  as  to  fodder  the  mountains  bring  it  forth 
for  him,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  disport  there. 

“ Beneath  the  lotus-trees  he  lieth  down;  in 
covert  of  the  reeds  and  marsh. 

“ The  lotus-trees  hide  him  with  their  shadow ; 
the  willows  of  the  stream  surround  him. 

“ Lo  ! the  river  hath  swoln  beyond  his  channel, 
he  does  not  haste  to  fly  ; he  is  confident  though  a 
river  (or  Jordan)  draw  near  to  his  mouth. 

“ In  his  eyes  ( = sight)  shall  we  take  him  ? 
through  the  nets  he  has  bored  his  nostril.” 

This  description  fully  accords  with  Gordon  Cum- 
ming’s  accurate  observation  of  the  habits  of  the 
hippopotamus,  and  also  with  Dr.  Livingstone’s  ac- 
count of  the  animal.  [W.  D.] 

BEKAH.  [Weights.] 

BEL.  [Baal.] 

BEL  AND  DRAGON.  [Daniel,  Apocry- 
phal ADDITIONS  TO.] 

BELA  (J^>2 ; BaAa,  and  BaAe,  and  BaAa/c 

Gen.  xiv.  2,  8 ; Bela ; a sviallowing  up,  or  destruc- 
tion. In  the  Liber  Nom.  Hebr.,  in  St.  Jerome’s 
works,  tom.  ii.,  it  is  corrupted  to  2aAal,  in  the 
Cod.  Reg. ; but  in  the  Cod.  Colbert,  it  is  written 
BaAAa,*  and  interpreted  KaraTovTi.o'fxbs  (see  Ps.  Iv. 
(liv.)  9,  Sept.).  Jerome  appears  to  confound  it  with 
where  he  renders  it  “ habens,  sive  devorans 
and  with  rb a.  where  he  says,  “ Balia,  absorpta 
sive  inveterata ”). 

1.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain  which  was 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  and  received  the 
name  of  Zoar  (“iy*Hf),  smallness,  i.  e.  a little  one 
(Gen.  xiv.  2,  xix.  22).  It  lay  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  frontier  of  Moab 
and  Palestine  (Jerome  on  Is.  xv.),  and  on  the 
route  to  Egypt ; the  connexion  in  which  it  is  found, 
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Is.  xv.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34;  Gen.  xiii.  10.  We  first 
read  of  Bela  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  where  it  is  named 
with  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim,  as 
forming  a confederacy  under  their  respective  kings, 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  resist  the  supremacy  of 
the  king  of  Shinar  and  his  associates.  It  is  singular 
that  the  king  of  Bela  is  the  only  one  of  the  five 
whose  name  is  not  given,  and  this  suggests  the 
probability  of  Bela  having  been  his  own  name,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  his  city,  which  may  have  been 
so  called  from  him.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews 
was  that  it  was  called  Bela  from  haring  been 
repeatedly  engulphed  by  earthquakes ; and  in  the 
passage  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  “ From  Zoar  even  unto 
Horonaim  (have  they  uttered  their  voice)  as  an 
heifer b of  three  years  old,”  and  Is.  xv.  5,  they 
absurdly  fancied  an  allusion  to  its  destruction  by 
three  earthquakes  (Jerome,  Quccst.  Heb.  in  Gen. 
xiv.).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  itself  in  the 
supposed  allusion  to  the  swallowing  up  of  the  city 
by  an  earthquake,  which  $7^2  exactly  expresses 
(Num.  XAri.  30) ; but  the  repeated  occurrence  of 
, and  words  compounded  with  it,  as  names  of 

men,  rather  favours  the  notion  of  the  city  having 
been  called  Bela  from  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  Bela  being 
the  name  of  an  Edomitish  king  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  32. 
For  further  information  see  De  Saulcy’s  Narrative, 
i.  457-481,  and  Stanley’s  S.  fy  P.  285.  [Zoar.] 
2.  Son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the 
city  of  Dinhabah,  eight  generations  before  Saul, 
king  of  Israel,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
Bernard  Hyde,  following  some  Jewish  commentators 
(Simon.  Onomast.  142,  note),  identifies  this  Bela 
with  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor;  but  the  evidence 
from  the  name  does  not  seem  to  prove  more  than 
identity  of  family  and  race.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  guide  us  as  to  the  age  of  Beor,  or 
Bosor,  the  founder  of  the  house  from  which  Bela 
and  Balaam  sprung.  As  regards  the  name  of  Bela’s 
royal  or  native  city  Dinhabah,  which  Fiirst  and 
Gesenius  render  *'  place  of  plunder,”  it  may  be 
suggested  whether  it  may  not  possibly  be  a form 
of  mrn,  the  Chaldee  for  gold,  after  the  analogy 

of  the  frequent  Chaldee  resolution  of  the  dagesh 
forte  into  nun.  There  are  several  names  of  places 
and  persons  in  Idumea  which  point  to  gold  as 
found  there — as  Dizahab,  Deut.  i.  1,  “place  of 
gold;”  Mezahab,  “waters  of  gold,”  or  “gold- 
streams,”  Gen.  xxxvi.  39. c Compare  Dehebris,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Tiber,  famous  for  its  yellow 
waters.  If  this  derivation  for  Dinhabah  be  true, 
its  Chaldee  form  would  not  be  difficult  to  account 
for,  and  would  supply  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  early  conquests  of  the  Chaldees  in  the  direction 
of  Idumea.  The  name  of  Bela’s  ancestor  Beor, 
nya,  is  of  a decidedly  Chaldee  or  Aramean  form, 
like  Peor  Pethor  2hS,  Rehob  2 PH,  and 

others ; and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor  dwelt  in  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  peoplo,  i.  e.  the 
river  Euphrates ; and  he  himself  describes  his  home 
as  being  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  7).  Saul 
again,  who  reigned  over  Edom  after  Samlah,  came 


a BaAAd  is  also  the  LXX.’s  version  of  Bera,  Gen. 
xiv.  2. 

b There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both  passages  the 
cry  of  the  distressed  Moabites  is  compared  to  the 
lowing  of  a heifer  whose  calf  has  been  taken  from 


her.  The  2 of  comparison  is  very  frequently  omitted 
in  Hebrew  poetry. 

c In  HirniD,  “the  golden  city,”  I?  xiv.  4,  the 
reading  is  doubtful  (Gcsen.  in  v.). 
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from  Rehoboth  by  the  river  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
37).  We  read  in  Job’s  time  of  the  Chaldeans 
making  incursions  into  the  land  of  Uz,  and  carrying 
off  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job’s  servants  (Job  i. 
17).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  have  the  king 
of  Shinar  apparently  extending  his  empire  so  as  to 
make  the  kings  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  his 
tributaries,  and  with  his  confederates  extending  his 
conquests  into  the  very  country  which  was  after- 
wards the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  Putting 
all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  some  con- 
fidence that  Bela  the  son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over 
Edom,  was  a Chaldean  by  birth,  and  reigned  in 
Edom  by  conquest.  He  may  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Moses  and  Balaam.  Hadad,  of  which 
name  there  were  two  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  39), 
is  probably  another  instance  of  an  Aramean  king  of 
Edom,  as  we  find  the  name  Benhadad  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  or  Aram,  in  later  history  (1  K.  xx.). 
Compare  also  the  name  of  Hadad-ezer,  king  of  Zobali, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii. 
3,  &c.).  The  passage  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  is  given  in 
duplicate  1 Chr.  i.  43-51. 

3.  Eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  Gen. 

xlvi.  21, d Num.  xxvi.  38,  1 Ch.  vii.  6 viii.  1,  and 
head  of  the  family  of  the  Belaites.  The  houses  of 
his  family,  according  to  1 Chr.  viii.  3-5,  were  Addar, 
Gera,  Abihud  (read  Ehud,  for  TliVnX), 

Abishua,  Naaman,  Ahoah,  Shupham,  and  Haram. 
Of  these  Ehud  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  exploit 
of  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  who  shared  the  peculiarity 
of  so  many  of  his  Benjamite  brethren,  in  being  left- 
handed  (Judg.  xx.  16),  in  slaying  Eglon  the  king 
of  Moab,  and  delivering  Israel  from  the  Moabitish 
yoke,  is  related  at  length  Judg.  iii.  14-30.  The 
greatness  of  the  victory  subsequently  obtained  may 
be  measured  by  the  length  of  the  rest  of  80  years 
which  followed.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that 
as  we  have  Husham  by  the  side  of  Bela  among  the 
kings  of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  so  also  by  the  side 
of  Bela,  son  of  Benjamin,  we  have  the  Benjamite 
family  of  Hushim  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  sprung  appa- 
rently from  a foreign  woman  of  that  name,  whom 
a Benjamite  took  to  wife  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1 
Chr.  viii.  8-11).  [Becher.] 

4.  Son  of  Ahaz,  a Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  It 

is  remarkable  that  his  country  too  was  “ in  Aroer, 
even  unto  Nebo  and  Baal-meon ; and  eastward  he 
inhabited  into  the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from 
the  river  Euphrates”  (8,  9).  [A.  C.  H.] 

BE'LAH.  [Bela,  3.] 

BE'LAITES,  THE  ('y!?2n),  Hum.  xxvi.  38. 
[Bela,  3.] 

BE'LEMUS  (Bfj \efios ; Balsamus ),  1 Esd.  ii. 
16.  [Bishlam.] 

BE'LIAL.  The  translators  of  our  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated  the 
word  as  a proper  name,  and  given  it  in  the 

form  Belial , in  accordance  with  2 Cor.  vi.  15. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  expressions  man  of , or  son  of:  in 

other  instances  it  is  translated  wicked  or  some  equi- 
valent term  (Deut.  xv.  9 ; Ps.  xli.  8,  ci.  3 ; Prov. 
vi.  12,  xvi.  27,  xix.  28  ; Nah.  i.  11,  15).  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  word  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a proper  name  in  the  0.  T.  ; its 

d In  A.  V.  “ Belah,”  the  y being  rendered  by  H. 
Comp.  Shu  ah. 
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meaning  is  worthlessness,  and  hence  recklessness , 
lawlessness.  Its  etymology  is  uncertain : the  first 
part  *62  = without ; the  second  part  has  been  va- 
riously connected  with  Viy,  yoke,  as  in  the  Vulg. 
(Judg.  xix.  22)  Belial,  id  est  absque  jugo,  in  the 
sense  of  unbridled,  rebellious ; with  H^y,  to  ascend, 
as  = without  ascent,  that  is,  of  the  lowest  con- 
dition ; and  lastly  with  usefulness  = with- 

out usefulness,  that  is,  good  for  nothing  (Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  209) : the  latter  appears  to  be  the 
most  probable,  not  only  in  regard  to  sense,  but  also 
as  explaining  the  unusual  fusion  of  the  two  words, 
the  1 at  the  end  of  the  one  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  other  leading  to  a crasis,  originally  in  the 
pronunciation,  and  afterwards  in  the  writing.  The 
expression  son  or  man  of  Belial  must  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  simply  a worthless,  lawless 
fellow  (tt apdvofios,  LXX.)  : it  occurs  frequently  in 
this  sense  in  the  historical  books  (Judg.  xix.  22, 
xx.  13 ; 1 Sam.  i.  16,  ii.  12,  x.  27,  xxv.  17,  25, 
xxx.  22  ; 2 Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1 ; 1 K.  xxi.  10 ; 
2 Chr.  xiii.  7),  and  only  once  in  the  earlier  books 
(Deut.  xiii.  13).  The  adjunct  is  occasionally 
omitted,  as  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  6,  and  Job  xxxiv.  18, 
where  stands  by  itself,  as  a term  of  re- 

proach. The  later  Hebrews  used  fraud  and  fioope 
in  a similar  manner  (Matt.  v.  22) : the  latter  is 
perhaps  the  most  analogous ; in  1 Sam.  xxv.  25, 
Nabal  (^33  = p.upds')  is  described  as  a man  of 
Belial,  as  though  the  terns  were  equivalent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  in  the  form 
BeA lap  and  not  BeAiaA,  as  given  in  the  A.  V. 
The  change  of  A into  p was  common : we  have  an 
instance  even  in  Biblical  Hebrew  ni“VtD  (Job 
xxxviii.  32)  for  (2  K,  xxiii.  5) ; in  Chaldee 

we  meet  with  &*¥"]?]  for  D'^n  ; and  various 

other  instances ; the  same  change  occurred  in  the 
Doric  dialect  (tpavpos  for  (pavKos),  with  which 
the  Alexandrine  writers  were  most  familiar.  The 
term  as  used  in  2 Cor.  vi.  15  is  generally  understood 
as  an  appellative  of  Satan,  as  the  personification  of 
all  that  was  bad : Bengel  ( Gnomon  in  loc.)  explains 
it  of  Antichrist,  as  more  strictly  the  opposite  of 
Christ  ( omnem  colluviem  antichristianam  notare 
videtur).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BELLOWS  (IISS;  (pvayr^p,  LXX.).  The 
word  occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  29,  “ The  bellows 
are  burned ; ” where  their  use  is  to  heat  a smelting 
furnace.  They  were  known  even  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  perhaps  still  earlier,  since  the  opera- 
tions of  a foundry  would  be  almost  impossible  with  - 
out them.  A picture  of  two  different  kinds  of 
bellows,  both  of  highly  ingenious  construction,  may 
be  found  in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  338. 
“ They  consisted,”  he  says,  “ of  a leather,  secured 
and  fitted  into  a frame,  from  which  a long  pipe  ex- 
tended for  carrying  the  wind  to  the  fire.  They  were 
worked  by  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon  them, 
with  one  under  each  foot,  and  pressing  them  alter- 
nately while  he  pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with 
a string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  one  instance  we 
observe  from  the  painting,  that  when  the  man  left 
the  bellows,  they  were  raised  as  if  inflated  with  air ; 
and  this  would  imply  a knowledge  of  the  valve. 
The  pipes  even  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III., 
[supposed  to  be]  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  appeal 
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to  have  been  a mply  of  reed,  tipped  with  a metal 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire.” 


Egyptian  Bellows.  (P.  Cailliard,  Rechercn.es  si it  les  Arts  des 
Anciens  Egypliens.) 

Bellows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  early  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Homer  (II.  xviii.  470) 
speaks  of  20  (f>virai  in  the  forge  of  Hephaestos,  and 
they  are  mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  authors 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Follis).  Ordinary  hand-bellows, 
made  of  wood  and  kid’s-skin,  are  used  , by  the  modem 
Egyptians,  but  are  not  found  in  the  old  paintings. 
They  may  however  have  been  known,  as  they  were  to 
the  early  Greeks.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BELLS.  There  are  two  words  thus  translated 
m the  A.  V.,  viz.  Ex.  xxviii.  33  (from 

DJ7B,  to  strike;  Kcobccvts,  LXX.),  and 
Zech.  xiv.20  (t b eiri  rbv  ^aXivov  tov  'imrov,  LXX. ; 
A.  Y.  marg.  “bridles,”  from  to  strike). 

In  Ex.  xxviii.  33  the  bells  alluded  to  were  the 
golden  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72  in  number 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Schellen),  which  alternated  with  the 
three-coloured  pomegranates  round  the  hem  of  the 
high-priest’s  ephod.  The  object  of  them  was  “ that 
his  sound  might  be  heard  when  he  went  in  unto  the 
holy  place,  and  when  he  came  out,  that  he  die  not  ” 
(Ex.  xxviii.  34),  or  “that  as  he  went  there  might 
be  a sound,  and  a noise  made  that  might  be  heard  in 
the  temple,  for  a memorial  to  the  children  of  his 
people  ” (Ecclus.  xiv.  9).  No  doubt  they  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  bells  used  by  the  Brahmins 
in  the  Hindoo  ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics during  the  celebration  of  mass  (comp.  Luke 
i.  21).  To  this  day  bells  are  frequently  attached, 
for  the  sake  of  their  pleasant  sound,  to  the  anklets 
of  women.  [Anklet.]  The  little  girls  of  Cairo 
wear  strings  of  them  round  their  feet  (Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.  ii.  370),  and  at  Koojar  Mungo  Park  saw  a 
dance  “ in  which  many  performers  assisted,  all  of 
whom  were  provided  with  little  bells  fastened  to 
their  legs  and  arms.” 

In  Zech.  xiv.  20  “ bells  of  the  horses  ” (where 
our  marg.  Vers,  follows  the  LXX.)  is  probably  a 
wrong  rendering.  The  Hebr.  word  is  almost  the 
same  as  a pair  of  cymbals,”  and  as  they 

are  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with  the  words  “ Holi- 
ness unto  the  Lord,”  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  not  bells  but  “ concave  or  flat  pieces  of  brass, 
which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for  the 
sake  of  ornament”  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §96).  In- 
deed they  were  probably  the  same  as  the 

fnfvlcKot  (Is.  iii.  18  ; Judg.  viii.  21),  lunulae  of 
gold,  silver,  or  brass  used  as  ornaments,  and  hung 
by  the  Arabians  round  the  necks  of  their  camels, 
as  we  stil.  see  them  in  England  .on  the  harness 
of  horses.  They  were  not  only  ornamental,  but 
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useful,  as  their  tinkling  tended  to  enliven  the 
animals;  and  in  the  caravans  they  thus  served 
the  purpose  of  our  modem  sheep-bells.  The  com- 
parison to  the  Kci)d(cu€s  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
test  horses  seems  out  of  place;  and  hence  Arch- 
bishop Seeker’s  explanation  of  the  verse,  as  meaning 
that  war-horses  would  become  useless,  and  their 
trappings  would  be  converted  to  sacred  purposes,  is 
untenable.  The  general  meaning,  as  obvious  from 
the  context,  is  that  true  religion  will  then  be  uni- 
versally professed.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BEL'MAIM  (BeAfle'ytt;  Alex.  BeA.j8 alp]  Belma ), 
a place  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  passage,  would 
appear  to  have  been  south  of  Dothaim  (Jud.  vii.  3). 
Possibly  it  is  the  same  as  Belmen,  though  whether 
this  is  the  case,  or  indeed  whether  either  of  them 
ever  had  any  real  existence  it  is  at  present  im- 
possible to  determine.  [Judith.]  The  Syriac 
has  Abel-mechola.  [G.] 

BEL'MEN  (BeA/iei/ ; Alex.  B eXpaiv,  Compl. 
BeA/xatV;  Vulg.  omits),  a place  named  amongst 
the  towns  of  Samaria  as  lying  between  Bethhoron 
and  Jericho  (Jud.  iv.  4).  The  Hebrew  name  would 
seem  to  have  been  Abel-maim,  but  the  only  place 
of  that  name  in  the  0.  T.  was  far  to  the  north  of 
the  locality  here  alluded  to.  [Abel-maim.]  The 
Syriac  version  has  Abel-meholah,  which  is  more 
consistent  with  the  context.  [Abel-meholah  ; 
Belmaim.]  [G.] 

BELSHAZ'ZAR  (>¥K^2,  Dan.  v.  1,  and 
vii.  1 ; B aXrdtrap  ; Baltasar),  the  last 

king  of  Babylon.  According  to  the  well-known 
scriptural  narrative,  he  was  warned  of  his  coming 
doom  by  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  was 
interpreted  by  Daniel,  and  was  slain  during  a splen- 
did feast  in  his  palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  ( Cyrop . 
vii.  5.  3)  tells  us  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus 
in  the  night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
feasting  and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was  killed. 
On  the?  other  hand  the  narratives  of  Berosus  in  Jo- 
sephus (c.  Apion.  i.  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (i.  184  ff.) 
differ  from  the  above  account  in  some  important 
particulars.  Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Nabonnedus  or  Nabonadius  (Nabu-nit  or  Nabo- 
nahit,  i.  e.  Nebo  blesses  or  makes  prosperous ), 
and  says  that  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus 
took  Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Borsippus  or  Borsippa  (Birs-i- 
Nimrud),  called  by  Niebuhr  (Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist. 
xii.)  “ the  Chaldaean  Benares,  the  city  in  which 
the  Chaldaeans  had  their  most  revered  objects  of 
religion,  and  where  they  cultivated  their  science.” 
Being  blockaded  in  that  city  Nabonnedus  surren- 
dered, his  life  was  spared,  and  a principality  or 
estate  given  to  him  in  Carmania,  where  he  died. 
According  to  Herodotus  the  last  king  was  called 
Labynetus,  a name  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Nabon- 
nedus of  Berosus,  and  the  Nabannidochus  of  Mega- 
sthenes  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  41).  Cyrus, 
after  defeating  Labynetus  in  the  open  field,  appeared 
before  Babylon,  within  which  the  besieged  defied 
attack  and  even  blockade,  as  they  had  walls  300  ft. 
high,  and  75  ft.  thick,  forming  a square  of  15  miles 
to  a side,  and  had  stored  up  previously  several 
years’  provision.  But  he  took  the  city  by  drawing 
off  for  a time  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then 
marching  in  with  his  whole  army  along  its  bed, 
during  a great  Babylonian  festival,  while  the  people, 
feeling  perfectly  secure,  were  scattered  over  the 
whole  city  in  reckless  amusement.  These  dis- 
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crepancies  have  lately  been  cleared  up  by  the  disco- 
veries of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson ; and  the  histories  of 
profane  writers,  far  from  contradicting  the  scrip- 
tural narrative,  are  shown  to  explain  and  confirm 
it.  In  1854  he  decyphered  the  inscriptions  on  some 
cylinders  found  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer  (the  ancient 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees),  containing  memorials  of  the 
works  executed  by  Nabonnedus.  From  these  in- 
scriptions it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabon- 
nedus was  called  Bel-sliar-ezar,  and  admitted  by  his 
father  to  a share  in  the  government.  This  name  is 
compounded  of  Bel  (the  Babylonian  god)  Shar  (a 
king),  and  the  same  termination  as  in  Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.,  and  is  contracted  into  Bel- 
shazzar, just  as  Neriglissar  (again  with  the  same 
termination)  is  formed  from  Nergal-sharezar.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Athenaeum,  No.  1377,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  says,  “ we  can  now  understand 
how  Belshazzar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may 
have  been  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault 
which  followed ; while  Nabonnedus  leading  a force 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Borsippa,  capitulating  after  a short 
resistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned,  accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  an  honourable  retirement  in  Car- 
mania.”  In  accordance  with  this  view  we  arrange 
the  last  Chaldaean  kings  as  follows: — Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  son  Evilmerodach,  Neriglissar,  Labroso- 
archad  (his  son,  a boy,  killed  in  a conspiracy),  Na- 
bonnedus or  Labynetus,  and  Belshazzar.  Herodotus 
says  that  Labynetus  was  the  son  of  Queen  Nitocris ; 
and  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Chr.  Arm.  p.  60)  tells  us 
that  he  succeeded  Labrosoarchad,  but  was  not  of 
his  family.  Na/3 avvldoxov  aTrodeiKvv(TL  BacrtAea, 
Trpo<TT]KoVTa  ol  ovdev.  In  Dan.  v.  2,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  called  the  father  of  Belshazzar.  This  of 
course  need  only  mean  grandfather  or  ancestor.  Now 
Neriglissar  usurped  the  throne  on  the  murder  of 
Evilmerodach  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph.  Apion.  i.) : we 
may  therefore  well  suppose  that  on  the  death  of  his 
son  Labrosoarchad,  Nebuchadnezzar’s  family  was 
restored  in  the  person  of  Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus, 
possibly  the  son  of  that  king  and  Nitocris,  and  father 
of  Belshazzar.  The  chief  objection  to  this  suppo- 
sition would  be  that  if  Neriglissar  married  Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s daughter  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21),  Na- 
bonnedus would  through  her  be  connected  with 
Labrosoarchad.  This  difficulty  is  met  by  the  theory 
of  Rawlinson  ( Herod . Essay  viii.  §25),  who  connects 
Belshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  it  probable  that  Nabu-nahit,  whom 
he  does  not  consider  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
would  strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  be  Bel- 
shazzar’s maternal  grandfather.  A totally  different 
view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Niebuhr  ( Geschichte 
Assur’s  und  Babel’s  seit  Phul,  p.  91),  who  con- 
siders Belshazzar  to  be  another  name  for  Evilmero- 
dach, the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  identifies 
their  characters  by  comparing  Dan.  v.  with  the 
language  of  Berosus  about  Evilmerodach,  TTpocrras 
too v TTpayparav  av6p.eas  /cat  aa-eA/yais.  He  con- 
siders that  the  capture  of  Babylon  described  in 
Daniel,  was  not  by  the  Persians,  but  by  the  Medes, 
under  Astyages  (i.  e.  Darius  the  Mede),  and  that 
between  the  reigns  of  Evilmerodach  or  Belshazzar, 
and  Neriglissar,  we  must  insert  a brief  period 
during  which  Babylon  was  subject  to  the  Medes. 
This  solves  a difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius 
(Dan.  v.  31  ; cf.  Rawlinson,  Essay  iii.  §11),  but 
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most  people  will  probably  prefer  the  actual  facts 
discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  the  theory 
(though  doubtless  very  ingenious)  of  Niebuhr.  On 
Rawlinson’s  view,  Belshazzar  died  B.C.  538,  on 
Niebuhr’s  B.C.  559.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

BELTESHAZ'ZAR.  [Daniel.] 

BEN  (|2  ; LXX.  omits  ; Ben),  a Levite  “ of  the 

second  degree,”  one  of  the  porters  appointed  by 
David  to  the  service  of  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18). 

BENA'IAH  (.irrjn  and  fl£3  = “ built  by 

Jah  Bavalas]  Banaias ),  the  name  of  several 
Israelites : — 

1.  Benaiahu,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  though  a native  of  Kabzeel  (2  Sam.  xxiii 
20  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  22),  in  the  south  of  Judah  ; set  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xi.  25)  over  his  bodyguard  of  Chere- 
thites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18 ; 1 K.  i.  38 ; 
1 Chr.  xviii.  17 ; 2 Sam.  xx.  23)  and  occupying 
a middle  rank  between  the  first  three  of  the  Gib- 
borim  or  “ mighty  men,”  and  the  thirty  “ valiant 
men  of  the  armies  ” (2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23 ; 1 Chr. 
xi.  25,  xxvii.  6 ; and  see  Kennicott,  Biss.  177). 
The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank  are  narrated 
in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  22.  He  was 
captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  5). 

Benaiah  remained  faithful  to  Solomon  during 
Adonijah’s  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8,  10),  a 
matter  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  official  capacity 
as  commander  of  the  king’s  body-guard  (1  K.  i.  32, 
38,  44)  ; and  after  Adonijah  and  Joab  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  his  hand,  he  was  raised  by 
Solomon  into  the  place  of  the  latter  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  army  (ii.  35,  iv.  4). 

Benaiah  appears  to  have  had  a son,  called  after 
his  grandfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Ahitho- 
phel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
34).  But  this  is  possibly  a copyist’s  mistake  foi 
“ Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada.” 

2.  Benaiah  the  Pirathonite  ; an  Ephraim- 
ite,  one  of  David’s  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
30  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  31),  and  the  captain  of  the  eleventh 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14). 

3.  Benaiahu;  a Levite  in  the  time  of  David, 
who  “ played  with  a psaltery  on  Alamoth”  (1  Chr. 
xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

4.  Benaiahu  ; a priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  xv.  24,  xvi.  6). 

5.  Benaiah;  a Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(2  Chr.  xx.  14). 

6.  Benaiahu  ; a Levifre  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah,  one  of  the  “ overseers  (DH'pS)  of  offerings  ” 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

7.  Benaiah,  one  of  the  “ princes  ” (Dl,N',£0)  of 
the  families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

8.  Benaiah  ; four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  had  taken  strange  wives.  1 (Ezr.  x.  25). 
[Baanias.]  2 (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Naidus.]  3 (x.  35) 
and  4 (x.  43).  [Banaias.] 

9.  Benaiahu  ; father  of  Pelatiah,  “ a prince  of 
the  people  ” in  the  time  of  Exekiel  (xi.  i.  13). 

BEN-AM  MI  son  of  my  kindred),  the 

son  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Lot,  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xi*.  38).  Ths 
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reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  differs  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  by  inserting  the  name  of  Ammon,  as 
well  as  the  exclamation  which  originated  it:  Kcil 
e/cd\€(T€  t2>  Zvopia  avrov  'Apifjiav  A eyovffa  T lbs 
■yivovs  yov,  Ammon,  id est  filius populimei. 

BENE'  - BERAK  (p"Q"'p3  ; BavcufiaKdr  ; 
Alex.  BavrifiapaK  ; et  Bane  et  Baruch ; Syr. 

, one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 

Dan,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xix.  46.  The  paucity 
of  information  which  we  possess  regarding  this  tribe 
(omitted  entirely  from  the  lists  in  1 Chr.  ii.-viii., 
and  only  one  family  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.)  makes 
it  impossible  to  say  whether  the  “ sons  of  Berak  ” 
who  gave  their  name  to  this  place  belonged  to  Dan, 
or  were,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name, 
earlier  settlers  dispossessed  by  the  tribe.  The 
reading  of  the  Syriac,  Baal-debac,  is  not  confirmed 
by  any  other  version.  By  Eusebius  the  name  is 
divided  (comp.  Vulg.),  and  B apaual  is  said  to  have 
been  then  a village  near  Azotus.  No  trace  has  been 
found  of  it.  [G.] 

BENE- JA'AKAN  (|j3JJ'_  '33,  Children  of 

Jaakan  ; Bavaia  ; Alex.  Bavmdv  ; Benejaacan ), 
a tribe  who  gave  their  name  to  certain  wells  in  the 
desert  which  fonned  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Canaan.  [Beeroth 
Bene-jaakan.]  In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,32,  the  name 
is  given  in  the  shortened  form  of  Bene-jaakan.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Jaakan,  the 
son  of  Ezer  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42), 
whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesis  as  Akan. 
[Akan;  Jakan.] 

The  situation  of  these  wells  has  not  been  yet 
identified.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  ( Onom . Beroth 
fil.  Jacin,  ’Ia/cei'/i)  the  spot  was  shown  10  miles 
from  Petra  on  the  top  of  a mountain.  Robinson 
suggests  the  small  fountain  et-Taiyibeh,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pass  er-Rubay  under  Petra,  a short 
distance  from  the  Arabah.  The  word  Beeroth, 
however,  suggests  not  a spring  but  a group  of 
artificial  wells. 

In  theTarg.  Ps.  Jon.  the  name  is  given  in  Num- 
oers  as  Aktha,  npy  VT3.  [G.] 

BENE-KE'DEM  (Dip  '33,  the  children  of 
the  East),  an  appellation  given  to  a people,  or  to 
peoples,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It  occurs 
in  the  following  passages  of  the  0.  T.: — (1)  Gen. 
xxix.  1,  “ Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the  people  of 
the  East,”  in  which  was  therefore  reckoned  Haran. 
(2)  Job  i.  3,  Job  was  “the  greatest  of  all  the  men 
of  the  East”  [Job].  (3)  Judg.  vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12, 
viii.  10.  In  the  first  three  passages  the  Bene-Kedem 
are  mentioned  together  with  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites ; and  in  the  fourth  the  latter  peoples  seem 
to  be  included  in  this  common  name : “ Now  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  [were]  in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with 
them,  about  fifteen  thousand  [men],  all  that  were 
left  of  all  the  hosts  of  the  children  of  the  East.” 
In  the  events  to  which  these  passages  of  Judges 
relate,  we  find  a curious  reference  to  the  language 
spoken  by  these  eastern  tribes,  which  was  understood 
by  Gideon  and  his  servant  (or  one  of  them)  as  they 
listened  to  the  talk  in  the  camp ; and  from  this  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  they  spoke  a dialect  intelligible 
to  an  Israelite : an  inference  bearing  on  an  affinity 
of  race,  and  thence  on  the  growth  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  (4)  1 K.  iv.  30,  “ Solomon’s  wisdom 
exoelled  tha  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  East 
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country.”  (5)  Is.  xi.  14  ; Jer.  xlix.  28 ; Ez.  xxv. 
4,  10.  From  the  first  passage  it  is  difficult  to 
deduce  an  argument,  but  the  other  instances,  with 
their  contexts,  are  highly  important.  In  Ezekiel, 
Ammon  is  delivered  to  the  “ men  of  the  East,’’  and 
its  city  Rabbah  is  prophesied  to  become  “ a stable 
for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a couching-place 
for  flocks referring,  apparently,  to  the  habits 
of  the  wandering  Arabs ; while  “ palaces  ” and 
“ dwellings,”  also  mentioned  and  thus  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  may  be  better  read  “ camps  ” 
and  “ tents.”  The  words  of  Jeremiah  strengthen 
the  supposition  just  mentioned : “ Concerning  Ke- 
dar,  and  concerning  Hazor,  which  Nebuchadrezzar 
king  of  Babylon  shall  smite,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Arise  ye,  go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of 
the  East.  Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they 
take  away:  they  shall  take  to  themselves  their 
curtains  [i.  e.  tents’],  and  all  their  vessels,  and 
their  camels.” 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
appellation  of  Bene-Kedem  ; some  (as  Rosenmiiller 
and  Winer)  holding  that  it  came  to  signify  the 
Arabs  generally.  From  a consideration  of  the 
passages  above  cited,  and  that  which  makes  men- 
tion of  the  land  of  Kedem,  Gen.  xxv.  6 [Ishmael], 
we  think  (with  Gesenius)  that  it  primarily  signified 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts  (east  of  Palestine 
and  Lower  Egypt),  and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Ishmael 
and  of  Keturah,  extending'  perhaps  to  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (to  which  we  may  suppose  Kedem 
to  apply  in  Num.  xxiii.  7,  as  well  as  in  Is.  ii.  6) ; 
and  that  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  Arabs  and 
their  country  generally.  The  only  positive  instance 
of  this  latter  signification  of  Kedem  occurs  in  Gen. 
x.  30,  where  “ Sephar,  a mount  of  the  East,”  is 
by  the  common  agreement  of  scholars  situate  in 
Southern  Arabia  [Arabia  ; Sephar]. 

In  the  O.  T.  3*)$?,  with  its  conjugate  forms, 
seems  to  be  a name  of  the  peoples  otherwise  called 
Bene-Kedem,  and  with  the  same  limitations.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  -rj  avaroA'fi  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  ii.  1,  seqq.).  Dip  '33,  D*lj>  '33  jHK, 
anp  DS,  and  D'lp  (in  the  passages  above  re- 
ferred to),  are  translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  the 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (KeSeu)  by  the 
former;  except  LXX.  in  I K.  iv.  30,  and  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  in  Is.  ii.  6,  where  they  make  Kedem  to  relate 
to  ancient  time.  [E.  S.  P.] 

BENHA'DAD  (*nn“j3,  son  of  Hadad ; vibs 
’'Abep ; Benadad ),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Damascus.  Hadad  or  Adad  was  a Syrian  god, 
probably  the  Sun  (Macrob.  Saturnalia,  i.  23), 
still  worshipped  at  Damascus  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  4,  6),  and  from  it  several 
Syrian  names  are  derived,  as  Hadadezer,  i.  e.  Ha- 
dad has  helped.  The  “ son  of  Hadad,”  therefore, 
means  worshipper  of  Hadad.  Damascus,  after 
having  been  taken  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6), 
was  delivered  from  subjection  to  his  successor  by 
Rezon  (1  K.  xi.  24),  who  “ was  an  adversary  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon.” 

Benhadad  I.  was  either  son  or  grandson  to 
Rezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syria,  the  various  smaller  kingdoms  which  sur- 
rounded it  being  gradually  absorbed  into  its  territory. 
Benhadad  must  have  been  an  energetic  and  powerful 
sovereign,  and  his  alliance  was  courted  both  by  Baasha 
of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He  finally  closed  with 
the  latter  on  receiving  a large  amount  of  treasure, 
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and  conquered  a great  part  of  the  N.  of  Israel,  thereby 
enabling  Asa  to  pursue  his  victorious  operations  in 
the  S.  From  1 K.  xx.  34,  it  would  appear  that  he 
continued  to  make  war  upon  Israel  in  Omri’s  time, 
and  forced  him  to  make  “ streets  ” in  Samaria  for 
Syrian  residents.  [Ahab.]  This  date  is  B.C.  950. 

Benhadad  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also 
king  of  Damascus.  Some  authors  call  him  grand- 
son, on  the  ground  that  it  was  unusual  in  antiquity 
for  the  son  to  inherit  the  father’s  name.  But  Ben- 
hadad seems  to  have  been  a religious  title  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  as  we  see  by  its  reappearance  as  the 
name  of  Hazael’s  son,  Benhadad  III.  Long  wars 
with  Israel  characterised  the  reign  of  Benhadad  II., 
of  which  the  earlier  campaigns  are  described  under 
Aiiab.  His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion 
are  proved  by  the  thirty-two  vassal  kings  who  ac- 
companied him  to  his  first  siege  of  Samaria.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  probably  owing  to  the 
difficulties  in  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  was  involved 
by  the  rebellion  of  Moab,  Benhadad  renewed  the 
war  with  Israel,  and  after  some  minor  attempts 
which  were  frustrated  by  Elisha,  attacked  Samaria  a 
second  time,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely  that 
there  was  a terrible  famine  in  the  city,  and  atrocities 
were  committed  to  get  food  no  less  revolting  than 
those  which  Josephus  relates  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  But  when  the  Syrians  were  on  the  very 
point,  of  success,  they  suddenly  broke  up  in  the  night 
in  consequence  of  a sudden  panic,  under  which  they 
fancied  that  assistance  was  coming  to  Israel  from 
Egypt  or  some  Canaanitish  cities  as  Tyre  or  Ra- 
moth.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  followed  up  this 
unhoped-for  deliverance  by  successful  offensive  ope- 
rations, since  we  find  from  2 K.  ix.  1 that  Ramoth  in 
Gilead  was  once  more  an  Israelitish  town.  [Ahab.] 
Soon  after  Benhadad  fell  sick,  and  sent  Hazael,  one 
of  his  chief  officers,  with  vast  presents,  to  consult 
Elisha,  who  happened  to  be  in  Damascus,  as  to  the 
issue  of  his  malady.  Elisha  replied  that  the  sick- 
ness was  not  a mortal  one,  but  that  still  he  would 
certainly  die,  and  he  announced  to  Hazael  that  he 
would  be  his  successor,  with  tears  at  the  thought  of 
the  misery  which  he  would  bring  on  Israel.  On 
the  day  after  Hazael’ s return  Benhadad  was  mur- 
dered, but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought  from  a 
cursory  reading  of  2 K.  viii.  15,  by  Hazael. 
Such  a supposition  is  hardly  consistent  with  Hazael’s 
character,  would  involve  Elisha  in  the  guilt  of 
having  suggested  the  deed,  and  the  introduction 
of  Hazael’s  name  in  the  latter  clause  of  ver.  15, 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  if  he  is  also  the 
subject  of  the  first  clause.  Ewald,  from  the  Hebrew 
text  and  a general  consideration  of  the  chapter 
( Gesch . des  V.  I.  iii.  p.  523,  note),  thinks  that 
one  or  more  of  Benhadad’s  own  servants  were  the 
murderers:  Calmet  (. Fragm . vii.)  believes  that  the 
wet  cloth  which  caused  his  death,  was  intended  to 
effect  his  cure.  This  view  he  supports  by  a re- 
ference to  Bruce’s  Travels,  iii.  p.  33.  Hazael  suc- 
ceeded him  perhaps  because  he  had  no  natural  heirs, 
and  with  him  expired  the  dynasty  founded  by  Rezon. 
Benhadad’s  death  was  about  B.C.  890,  and  he  must 
have  reigned  some  30  years. 

Benhadad  III.,  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Syria. 
His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascus,  and  the  vast 
power  wielded  by  his  father  sank  into  insignificance. 
In  the  striking  language  of  scripture,  “ Jehoahaz 
[the  son  of  Jehu]  besought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  him.  for  he  saw  the  oppression  of 
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Israel,  because  the  king  of  Syria  oppressed  them  ; 
and  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a saviour  ” (2  K.  xiii.  4,  5) 
This  saviour  was  Jeroboam  II.  (cf.  2 K.  xiv.  27),  but 
the  prosperity  of  Israel  began  to  revive  in  the  reign  of 
his  father  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz.  When  Ben- 
hadad succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hazael,  Jehoash,  in 
accordance  with  a prophecy  of  the  dying  Elisha,  re- 
covered the  cities  which  Jehoahaz  had  lost  to  the 
Syrians,  and  beat  him  in  Apliek  (2  K.  xv.  17)  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  Ahab  had  already  de- 
feated Benhadad  II.  [Ahab.]  Jehoash  gained  two 
more  victories,  but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of 
Israel  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  re- 
served for  his  successor.  The  date  of  Benhadad  III. 
is  B.C.  840.  His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed 
by  Amos  i.  4.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

BEN-HA'IL  (^ITJ3,  son  of  the  host,  i.  e. 
warrior ; Benhail),  one  of  the  “princes” 

whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  The  LXX.  translates, 
robs  7]ryovfx4vovs  avrov  k al  robs  v lob  s r abv 
8 v v ar  S>  v. 

BEN-IIA  NAN  ()3ir|S ; vibs  4>ard  ; Alex. 

avav  ; filius  Hanan),  son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

BENI'NU  (-13'33 ; Bavovai ; Alex.  Bavovaicd ; 

Baninu),  a Levite  ; one  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  13  [14]  ). 

BEN'JAMIN  (|'D£3;  Bema/xlv,  Bemagzlv, 
Benjamin ).  1.  The  youngest  of  the  children  of 

Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed 
there  were  not  more:  comp,  “all  his  daughters,” 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  xlvi.  7),  who  was  born  in  Pales- 
tine. His  birth  took  place  on  the  road  between 
Bethel  and  Bethlehem,  a short  distance — “ a length 
of  earth  ” — from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel 
died  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  him,  naming  him 
with  her  last  breath  Ben-oni,  “ son  of  my  sorrow  ” 
(comp.  1 Sam.  iv.  19-22).  This  was  by  Jacob 
changed  into  Benjamin  ( Binyamm ) (Gen.  xxxv. 
16-18). 

The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  From  the 
terms  of  the  story  it  would  appear  to  be  implied 
that  it  was  bestowed  on  the  child  in  opposition  to 
the  desponding,  and  probably  ominous,  name  given 
him  by  his  dying  mother,  and  on  this  assumption  it 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  “ Son  of  the  right 
hand,”  i.  e.  fortunate,  dexterous,  Felix ; as  if 
f'E3'”f3.  This  interpretation  is  inserted  in  the 

text  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
and  has  the  support  of  Gesenius  ( Thes . 219).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name 
in  an  altered  form  as  son  of  days,  i.  e.  son 

of  my  old  age  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  which  is 
adopted  by  Philo,  Aben-ezra,  and  others.  Both 
these  interpretations  are  of  comparatively  late  date, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explanatory  glosses 
are  not  only  often  invented  long  subsequently  to 
the  original  record,  but  are  as  often  at  variance 
with  the  real  meaning  of  that  record.  The  mean- 
ing given  by  Josephus — 8id  r yv  inavrcp  yevo/Aevgv 
odvwrju  rrj  [xrjrpi  (Ant.  i.  21,  §3) — is  completely 
different  from  either  of  the  above.  However 
this  may  be,  the  name  is  not  so  pointed  as  to  agree 
with  any  interpretation  founded  on  “ son  of” — being 
33,  and  not  33.  Moreover  in  the  adjectival  forms 
of  the  word  the  first  syllable  is  generally  suppressed, 
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as  or  ^'p»n  '2, ».  <?.  “ sons  of  Yemini,” 

for  sons  of  Benjamin;  “ man  of  Yemini,” 

for  man  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix.  1 ; Esth.  ii.  5)  ; 
p'D*1  land  of  Yemini  for  land  of  Benjamin 

(1  Sam.  ix.  4);  as  if  the  patriarch’s  name  had 
been  originally  I'pS  Yamin  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  10), 
and  that  of  the  tribe  Yeminites.  These  adjectival 
forms  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  LXX. 

Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob’s  sons  and  of  Jacob 
himself  into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin, 
and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  those  well-known 
narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
affection  entertained  towards  him  by  his  father  and 
his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  relation  of  fond 
endearment  in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a mere  darling 
child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  to  the  whole  of  his 
family.  Even  the  harsh  natures  of  the  elder 
patriarchs  relaxed  towards  him.  But  Benjamin 
can  hardly  have  been  the  “ lad  ” which  we  com- 
monly imagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time  that 
the  patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt,  when 
“ every  man  with  his  house  went  with  Jacob,*  ten 
sons  are  ascribed  to  Benjamin, — a larger  number 
than  to  any  of  his  brothers — and  two  of  these, 
from  the  plural  formation  of  their  names,  were 
themselves  apparently  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).a 

And  here,  little  as  it  is,  closes  all  we  know  of  the 
life  of  the  patriarch  himself;  henceforward  the 
history  of  Benjamin  is  the  history  of  the  tribe. 
And  up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  on  the  Pro- 
mised Land  that  history  is  as  meagre  as  it  is  after- 
wards full  and  interesting.  We  know  indeed  that 
shortly  after  the  departure  from  Egypt  it  was  the 
smallest  tribe  but  one  (Num.  i.  36 : comp,  verse 
1) ; that  during  the  march  its  position  was  on  the 
west  of  the  tabernacle  with  its  brother  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Num.  ii.  18-24).  We 
have  the  names  of  the  “ captain  ” of  the  tribe,  when 
it  set  forth  on  its  long  march  (Num.  ii.  22)  ; 
of  the  “ ruler  ” who  went  up  with  his  fellows  to 
spy  out  the  land  (xiii.  9) ; of  the  families  of  which 
the  tribe  consisted  when  it  was  marshalled  at  the 
great  halt  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan- Jericho 
(Num.  xxvi.  38-41,  63),  and  of  the  “prince”  who 
was  chosen  to  assist  in  the  dividing  of  the  land 
(xxxiv.  21).  These  are  indeed  preserved  to  us. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  were  the 
characteristics  and  behaviour  of  the  tribe  which 
sprang  from  the  orphan  darling  of  his  father  and 
brothers.  No  touches  of  personal  biography  like 
those  with  which  we  are  favoured  concerning 
Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20-23) : no  record  of  zeal  for 
Jehovah  like  Levi  (Ex.  xxxii.  26) : no  evidence  of 
special  bent  as  in  the  case  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
(Num.  xxxii.).  The  only  foreshadowing  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  tribe  which  was  to  produce  Ehud, 
Saul,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  of  Gibeah,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  prophetic  gleam  which  lighted  up 
the  dying  Jacob,  “ Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a wolf, 

* According  to  other  lists,  some  of  these  “ children  ” 
would  seem  to  have  been  grandchildren  (comp.  Num. 
xxvi.  38-41  ; 1 Chr.  vii.  6-12,  viii.  1). 

b A trace  of  the  pasture  lands  may  be  found  in  the 
mention  of  the  *f  herd”  (1  Sam.  xi.  5) ; and  possibly 
others  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jamin : as  hap-Parah,  “ the  cow Zclah-ha-elcph, 
“ the  ox-rib  ” (Josh,  xviii.  23,  28). 

c It  is  perhaps  hardly  fanciful  to  ask  if  we  may  not 
account  in  this  way  for  the  curious  prevalence  among 
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in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at 
night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  ” (Gen.  xlix.  27). 

The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  during  the 
march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained  in  the 
territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin  lay  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and  between  him 
and  Judah.  The  situation  of  this  territory  was 
highly  favourable.  It  formed  almost  a parallelo- 
gram, of  about  26  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan, 
and  from  thence  it  extended  to  the  wooded  dis- 
trict of  Kirjath-jearim,  a point  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it 
stretched  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
“ Shoulder  of  the  Jebusite  ” on  the  south,  to  Bethel 
on  the  north.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Ben- 
jamin and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communications 
with  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own 
power.  On  the  south  the  territory  ended  ab- 
ruptly with  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem, 
— on  the  north  it  melted  imperceptibly  into  the 
possessions  of  the  friendly  Ephraim.  The  smallness 
ot  this  district,  hardly  larger  than  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  compensated  for  by  the  excellence  of  the 
land  (8io  rfyv  rrjs  yrjs  aper-fiv,  Ant.  v.  l).b  In 
the  degenerate  state  of  modern  Palestine  few 
traces  remain  of  this  excellence.  But  other  and 
more  enduring  natural  peculiarities  remain,  and 
claim  our  recognition,  rendering  this  possession  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  those  of  the  tribes. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  this  part  of  Palestine  is 
very  high,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  maritime 
plain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  or  than 
3000  feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  other,  besides  which  this  general  level  or  plateau  is 
surmounted,  in  the  district  now  under  consideration, 
by  a large  number  of  eminences — defined,  rounded 
hills — almost  every  one  of  which  has  home  some 
part  in  the  history  of  the  tribe.  Many  of  these  hills 
carry  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  their  names. 
Gibeon,  Gibeah,  Geba  or  Gaba,  all  mean  “ hill ; ” 
Ramah  and  Ramathaim,  “ eminence ;”  Mizpeh, 
“ Watch  tower ;”  while  the  “ ascent  of  Beth-horon,” 
the  “ cliffRimmon,”  the  “ pass  of  Mich-mash”  with 
its  two  “ teeth  of  rock,”  all  testify  to  a country 
eminently  broken  and  hilly. 

The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each  of 
these  eminences,  whether  as  sanctuary  or  fortress, 
many  of  them  arising  from  the  most  stirring  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  nation,  will  be  best 
examined  under  the  various  separate  heads. 

(2.)  No  less  important  than  these  eminences  are  the 
torrent  beds  and  ravines  by  which  the  upper  country 
breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each  side  of  it. 
They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the  only  mode 
of  access  from  either  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  of 
Sharon  on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  east c — the  latter  steep  and  precipitous  in  the 
extreme,  the  former  more  gradual  in  their  declivity. 
Up  these  western  passes  swarmed  the  Philistines  on 
their  incursions  during  the  times  of  Samuel  and 

the  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  of  the  titles  of 
tribes.  Ha-Avvim,  the  Avites ; Zcmaraim,  the  Ze- 
marites ; ha-Ophni,  the  Ophnite  ; Chephar  ha-Am- 
monai,  the  village  of  the  Ammonites  ; ha-Jebusi,  the 
Jebusite, — are  all  among  the  names  of  places  in  Ben- 
jamin ; and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  these  names 
is  preserved  the  memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  desert  from  the  sultry  and  open 
plains  of  the  low  level  to  the  fresh  air  and  secure 
fastnesses  of  the  upper  district. 
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of  Saul,  driving  the  first  king  of  Israel  right  over 
the  higher  district  of  his  own  tribe,  to  Gilgal  in  the 
hot  recesses  of  the  Arabah,  and  establishing  frhem- 
seives  over  the  face  of  the  country  from  Michmash 
to  Ajalon.  Down  these  same  defiles  they  were 
driven  by  Saul  after  Jonathan’s  victorious  exploit, 
just  as  in  earlier  times  Joshua  had  chased  the 
Canaanites  down  the  long  hill  of  Beth-horon,  and  as 
centuries  after  the  forces  of  Syria  were  chased  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  iii.  16-24). 

The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a much 
more  difficult  and  intricate  character  than  those 
on  the  western.  The  principal  one,  which,  now 
unfrequented,  was  doubtless  in  ancient  times  the 
main  ascent  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah 
behind  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
the  barren  hills  with  many  a wild  bend  and  steep 
slope,  extends  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very 
central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to 
the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of 
Bireh,  the  ancient  Beeroth.  At  its  lower  part  this 
valley  bears  the  name  of  Wady  Fuwar,  but  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  it  is  called  Wady  Suweinit. 
It  is  the  main  access,  and  from  its  central  ravine 
branch  out  side  valleys,  conducting  to  Bethel,  Mich- 
mash, Gibeah,  Anathoth,  and  other  towns.  After 
the  fall  of  Jericho  this  ravine  must  have  stood  open 
to  the  victorious  Israelites,  as  their  natural  inlet  to 
the  country.  At  its  lower  end  must  have  taken 
place  the  repulse  and  subsequent  victory  of  Ai, 
with  the  conviction  and  stoning  of  Achan,  and 
through  it  Joshua  doubtless  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  his  memorable  pursuit  of 
the  Canaanites  down  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 

Another  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  has  been  the  regular  road 
between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Others  lie  further  north  by  the  mountain  which 
bears  the  traditional  name  of  Quarantania ; first  up 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  afterwards  less  steep,  and 
finally  leading  to  Bethel  or  Taiyibeh,  the  ancient 
Ophrah  (Rob.  i.  570). 

These  intricate  ravines  may  well  have  harboured 
the  wild  beasts,  which,  if  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  several  places  in  this  locality  are  to  be 
trusted,  originally  haunted  the  district — zeboim, 
hyaenas  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18),  shual  and  shaalbim, 
foxes  or  jackals  (Judg.  i.  35;  1 Sam.  xiii.  17), 
ajalon,  gazelles.*1 

Such  were  the  limits  and  such  the  character  of 
the  possession  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who 
originally  divided  the  land.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1 Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
of  Benjamites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of 
others  who  were  founders  of  Aijalon  (12,  13),  all 
which  towns  were  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
the  westernmost  point  in  their  boundary.  These 
places  too  were  in  their  possession  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  35). 

The  contrast  between  the  warlike  character  of 
the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  image  of  its  progenitor 
has  been  already  noticed.  That  fierceness  and  power 

d The  subject  of  the  connexion  between  the  topo- 
graphy of  Benjamin  and  the  events  which  took  place 
there  is  treated  in  the  most  admirable  manner  in 
the  4th  chapter  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
Very  much  of  the  above  article  is  drawn  from  that 
source. 

* A fair  argument  in  favour  of  the  received  chro- 
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are  not  less  out  of  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its 
numbers  and  of  its  territory.  This  comes  oat  in 
many  scattered  notices,  (a)  Benjamin  was  the  only 
tribe  which  seems  to  have  pursued  archery  to  any 
purpose,  and  their  skill  in  the  bow  (1  Sam.  xx. 
20,  36 ; 2 Sam.  i.  22  ; 1 Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2 ; 
2 Chr.  xvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Judg.  xx.  16) 
are  celebrated.  (6)  When,  after  the  first  conquest 
of  the  country,  the  nation  began  to  groan  under  the 
miseries  of  a foreign  yoke,  it  is  to  a man  of  Ben- 
jamin, Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  that  they  turn  for 
deliverance.  The  story  seems  to  imply  that  he 
accomplished  his  purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk, 
owing  to  his  proficiency  in  the  peculiar  practice  of 
using  his  left  hand,  a practice  apparently  confined 
to  Benjamites,  though  by  them  greatly  employed 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  and  see  xx.  16;  1 Chr.  xii.  2). 
(c)  Baanah  and  Rechab,  “ the  sons  of  Rimmon  the 
Beerothite  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,”  are  the 
only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the 
whole  history  as  captains  of  marauding  predatory 

“ bands  ” (CH-Hil) ; and  the  act  of  which  they 

were  guilty — the  murder  of  the  head  of  their  house 
— hardly  needed  the  summary  vengeance  inflicted 
on  them  by  David  to  testify  the  abhorrence  in 
which  it  must  have  been  held  by  all  Orientals  how- 
ever warlike.  ( d ) The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in 
Judg.  xix.  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended  by  Ben- 
jamin with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  truly  extra- 
ordinary. Of  their  obstinacy  there  is  a remark- 
able trait  in  1 Sam.  xxii.  7-18.  Though  Saul  was 
not  only  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  head  of 
the  tribe,  and  David  a member  of  a family  which 
had  as  yet  no  claims  on  the  friendship  of  Benjamin, 
yet  the  Benjamites  resisted  the  strongest  appeal  of 
Saul  to  betray  the  movements  of  David,  and  after 
those  movements  had  been  revealed  by  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (worthy  member — as  he  must  have  seemed 
to  them — of  an  accursed  race  !)  they  still  firmly 
refused  to  lift  a hand  against  those  who  had 
assisted  him. 

And  yet — to  return  to  the  deed  of  Gibeah — in 
one  or  two  of  the  expressions  of  that  antique  and 
simple  narrative — the  phrase  “ Benjamin  my  bro- 
ther ” — the  anxious  inquiry,  “ what  shall  we  do 
for  wives  for  them  that  remain?” — and  the  en- 
treaty to  be  favourable  to  them  “ for  our  sakes  ” — 
we  seem  to  hear  as  it  were  an  echo  of  those  terms 
of  fond  affection  which  have  given  the  son  of 
Rachel’s  grief  so  distinct  a place  in  our  minds. 

That  frightful  transaction  was  indeed  a crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  tribe : the  narrative  undoubtedly 
is  intended  to  convey  that  the  six  hundred  who 
took  refuge  in  the  cliff  Rimmon,  and  who  were 
afterwards  provided  with  wives  partly  from  Jabesh 
Gilead  (Judg.  xxi.  10),  partly  from  Shiloh  (xxi. 
21),  were  the  only  survivors.  A long  interval 
.must  have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a condition 
and  the  culminating  point  at  which  we  next  meet 
with  the  tribe  .e 

Several  circumstances  may  have  conduced  to  its 
restoration  to  that  place  which  it  was  now  to  as- 
sume. The  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim 

nology  of  the  hook  of  Judges  may  he  drawn  from  this 
circumstance — since  no  shorter  period  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  tribe  to  have  recovered  such 
almost  total  extermination,  and  to  have  reached  the 
numbers  and  force  indicated  in  the  lists  of  1 Chr.  xii. 
1-8,  vii.  6-12,  viii.  1-40. 
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during  the  time  of  the  last  Judge;  but  the  Ark 
was  in  Benjamin  at  Kirjath-jearim.  Ramah,  the 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  containing  a sanc- 
tuary greatly  frequented  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  &c.), — 
Mizpeh,  where  the  great  assemblies  of  “ all  Israel  ” 
took  place  (1  Sam.  vii.  5), — Bethel,  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  “ the  great  high  place  ” 
(2  Chr.  i.  3),  were  all  in  the  land  of  Benjamin. 
These  must  gradually  have  accustomed  the  people 
who  resorted  to  these  various  places  to  associate  the 
tribe  with  power  and  sanctity,  and  they  tend  to 
elucidate  the  anomaly  which  struck  Saul  so  forcibly, 
“ that  all  the  desire  of  Israel  ” should  have  been 
fixed  on  the  house  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribes 
(1  Sam.  ix.  21). 

The  struggles  and  contests  which  followed  the 
death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  natural  unwillingness 
of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  especially  in  favour  of  Judah.  Had  it 
been  Ephraim,  the  case  might  have  been  different, 
but  Judah  had  as  yet  no  connexion  with  the  house 
of  Joseph,  and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom 
Saul  had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  these  difficulties,  though  he 
himself  fell  a victim  in  the  very  act  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose,  and  the  proposal  that  David  should 
be  “ king  over  Israel”  was  one  which  “ seemed 
good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin,”  and  of 
which  the  tribe  testified  its  approval,  and  evinced 
its  good  faith,  by  sending  to  the  distant  capital  of 
Hebron  a detachment  of  3000  men  of  the  “ brethren 
of  Saul”  (1  Chr.  xii.  29).  Still  the  insults  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  are  indications 
that  the  soreness  still  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  co-operation  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  a cause  of  common  quarrel 
arose,  at  the  disruption,  when  Rehoboam  assembled 
“ all  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
to  fight  against  the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the 
kingdom  again  to  the  son  of  Solomon  ” (1  K.  xii. 
21:  2 Chr.  xi.  1).  Possibly  the  seal  may  have 
been  set  to  this  by  the  fact  of  Jeroboam  having  just 
taken  possession  of  Bethel,  a city  of  Benjamin,  for 
the  calf-worship  of  the  northern  kingdom f (1  K.  xii. 
29).  On  the  other  hand  Rehoboam  fortified  and 
garrisoned  several  cities  of  Benjamin,  and  wisely 
dispersed  the  members  of  his  own  family  through 
them  (2  Chr.  xi.  10-12).  The  alliance  was  further 
strengthened  by  a covenant  solemnly  undertaken 
(2  Chr.  xv.  9),  and  by  the  employment  of  Ben- 
jamites  in  high  positions  in  the  army  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  17).  But  what  above  all  must  have 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  alliance  was  the  fact 
that  the  Temple  was  the  common  property  of  both 
tribes.  True,  it  was  founded,  erected,  and  endowed 
by  princes  of  “ the  house  of  Judah,”  but  the  city 
of  “the  Jebusite”  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  and  the  whole 
of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  was 
in  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  In  this  latter  fact  is  lite- 
rally fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
12) : Benjamin  “ dwelt  between  ” the  “ shoulders  ” 
of  the  ravines  which  encompass  the  Holy  City  on 
the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a good  treatment 
of  this  point  in  Blunt’s  tjndes.  Coincidences, 
Pt.  II.  §xvii.). 

Henceforward  the  history  of  Benjamin  becomes 

f Bethel,  however,  was  on  the  very  boundary  line, 
and  centuries  before  this  date  was  inhabited  by  both 
Ephraimites  and  Benjamites  (Judg.  xix.  16). 
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merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom.  That  the 
tribe  still  retained  its  individuality  is  plain  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuses 
taken  of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions 
and  also  from  the  lists  of  the  men  of  Benjamin  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. ; Neh.  vii.)  and 
took  possession  of  their  old  towns  (Neh.  xi.  31-35). 
At  Jerusalem  the  name  must  have  been  always 
kept  alive,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  name  of  “ the 
high  gate  of  Benjamin”  (Jer.  xx.  2).  [Jeru- 
salem.] 

But  though  the  tribe  had  thus  given  up  to  a 
certain  degree  its  independent  existence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ancient  memories  of  their  house  were  not 
allowed  to  fade  from  the  recollections  of  the  Ben- 
jamites. The  genealogy  of  Saul,  to  a late  date,  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1 Chr.  (viii.  33- 
40,  ix.  39-44) ; the  name  of  Kish  recurs  as  the 
father  of  Mordecai  (Est.  ii.  5),  the  honoui’ed  de- 
liverer of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threatened  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  a greater  than  these  to  close  the  line  of 
this  tribe  in  the  sacred  history.  The  royal  name 
once  more  appeal’s,  and  “ Saul  who  also  is  called 
Paul  ” has  left  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  “ of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the.  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin.” It  is  perhaps  more  than  a mere  fancy  to 
note  how  remarkably  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
tribe  are  gathered  up  in  his  one  person.  There 
was  the  fierceness,  in  his  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians ; and  there  were  the  obstinacy  and  persistence, 
which  made  him  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  his  converts,  and  “ ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus” 
(Acts  xxi.  12, 13).  There  were  the  force  and  vigour 
to  which  natural  difficulties  and  confined  circum- 
stances formed  no  impediment;  and  lastly,  there 
was  the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  house,  in 
his  proud  reference  to  his  forefather  “ Saul  the 
son  of  Cis,  a man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  nobler  hero  could  be  found 
to  close  the  rolls  of  the  worthies  of  his  tribe — no 
prouder  distinction  could  be  desired  for  Benjamin 
than  that  of  having  produced  the  first  judge  of  its 
nation,  the  first  king,  and  finally,  when  Judaism 
gave  place  to  Christianity,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

2.  A man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Bil- 
han,  and  the  head  of  a family  of  warriors  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10). 

3.  One  of  the  “ sons  of  Harim;”  an  Israelite  in 

the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  32).  [G.] 

BEN' J AMIN,  HIGH  GATE,  01'  GATE,  OP 
(fl^yn  '2  “lj^)5  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  7 ; 
Zech.  xiv.  10.  [Jerusalem.] 

BE'NO  (ii3. ; LXX.  translates  v'loi ; Benno ), 
a Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  26, 
27). 

BEN-O'NI  ('3iN“|3,  son  of  my  sorrow,  or  of  my 
strength,  i.  e.  of  my  last  effort,  Hiller,  Onom.  300, 
&c. ; vlbs  oSuurjs  jxov ; Benoni,  id  est  filius  doloris 
mei),  the  name  which  the  dying  Rachel  gave  to  her 
newly-born  son,  but  which  by  his  father  was  changed 
into  Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxv.  18). 

BEN-ZO'HETH  (nnir|3;  viol  ZwcfjS;  Alex. 
Zw%d0 ; ZohetK),  a name  occurring  among  the 
descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).  The  passage 
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appears  to  be  a fragment,  and  as  if  the  name  of  a 
son  of  the  Zoheth  just  mentioned  had  originally 
followed.  A.  V.  follows  Vulgate. 

BE'ON  (JJJ3;  Baiav ; Alex.  payd ; Beon),  a 
place  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  doubtless 
a contraction  of  Baal-meon  (comp.  ver.  38). 

BE'OR  (“liyS  ; Bewp ; BeorX  1.  The  father 

of  Bela,  one  of  the  early  Edomite  kings  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  32;  1 Chr.  i.  43).  2.  Father  of  Balaam 

(Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiv.  3, 15  ; xxxi.  8 ; Josh.  xiii.  22, 
xxiv.  9 ; Mic.  vi.  5).  He  is  called  BOSOR  in  the 
N.  T.  [Bela.] 

BE'RA  (JH3  ; Vat.  and  Alex.  BaAAct;  Joseph. 
BaAAas ; Bara),  king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  five  kings  under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 
xiv.  2 ; also  17  and  21). 

BEEA'CHAH  (PD*J3  ; BePXla ; Baracha ),  a 
Benjamite,  one  of  “ Saul’s  brethren who  attached 
himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

BEEA'CHAH,  Valley  of  (rDT3  pOV  ; 
KoiAas  EoAo7i'as ; vallis  benedict ionis),  a valley 
(Jos.  riva  ko7\ov  Kal  (fxxpayycodr]  tottov)  in 
which  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  assembled  to 
“bless”  Jehovah  after  the  overthrow  of  the  hosts 
of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mehunim,  who  had 
come  against  them,  and  which  from  that  fact  ac- 
quired its  name  of  “ the  valley  of  blessing”  (2  Chr. 
xx.  26).  The  place  is  remarkable  as  furnishing 
one  of  the  latest  instances  in  the  0.  T.  of  a name 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  an  occurrence  at  the 
spot. 

The  name  of  Bereikut  (£, still  survives, 

attached  to  ruins  in  a valley  of  the  same  name 
lying  between  Tekua  and  the  main  road  from  Beth- 
lehem to  Hebron,  a position  corresponding  accurately 
enough  with  the  locality  of  the  battle  as  described 
in  2 Chr.  xx.  (Rob.  iii.  275:  the  discovery  is  due 
to  Wolcott;  see  Ritter,  Jordan,  635.)  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Caphar-barucha,  now  pro- 
bably Beni  Naim,  an  eminence  on  very  high  ground, 
3 or  4 miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  traditionally  the 
scene  of  Abraham’s  intercession  for  Sodom.  The 
tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since  the  days  of 
Mandeville  (see  Reland,  685 ; Rob.  i.  489-91).  [G.] 

BEEACHI'AH  (•'IH'D'IS,  Berechiahu;  Bapa- 
xfa;  Barachia),  a Gershonite  Levite,  father  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  [Berechiah.] 

BEEAI'AH  (rpfcrq, ; B apal'a ; Baraia),  son 

of  Shimhi,  a chief  man  of  Beniamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 

21). 

BEEE'A  (BepoTa).  1.  A city  of  Macedonia, 
to  which  St.  Paul  retired  with  Silas  and  Timotheus, 
in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  on  being 
persecuted  in  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  10),  and  from 
which,  on  being  again  persecuted  by  emissaries 
from  Thessalonica,  he  withdrew  to  the  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens  ( ib . 14, 15).  The 
community  of  Jews  must  have  been  considerable  in 
Berea,  and  their  character  is  described  in  very 
favourable  terms  (ib.  11).  Sopater,  one  of  St. 
Paul’s  missionary  companions,  was  from  this  place 
'B epoiaios,  Acts  xx.  4).  He  accompanied  the  apostle 
on  his  return  from  the  second  visit  to  Europe 
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(ib.)  ; and  he  appears  to  have  previously  been  with 
him,  in  the  course  of  that  second  visit,  at  Corinth, 
when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Rom. 
xvi.  21). 

Berea,  now  called  Verria  or  Kara-  Verria,  is 
fully  described  by  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  290  seqq.),  and  by  Cousinery  (Voyage  dans  la 
Macedoine,  vol.  i.  pp.  69  seqq.).  Situated  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Olympian  mountain-range, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  of  the 
Axius  and  Haliacmon,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  towns  in  Rumili,  and  has 
now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  A few  an- 
cient remains,  Greek,  Roman,  ana  Byzantine,  still 
exist  here.  Two  roads  are  laid  down  in  the 
Itineraries  between  Thessalonica  and  Berea,  one 
passing  by  Pella.  St.  Paul  and  his  companions 
may  have  travelled  by  either  of  them.  Two  roads 
also  connect  Berea  with  Dium,  one  passing  by 
Pydna.  It  was  probably  from  Dium  that  St.  Paul 
sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timotheus  be- 
hind ; and  possibly  1 Thess.  iii.  2 refers  to  a journey 
of  Timotheus  from  Berea,  not  from  Athens. 
[Timothy.]  The  coin  in  Akcrman’s  Numismatic 
Illustrations  of  the  N.  T.  p.  46,  is  erroneously 
assigned  to  the  Macedonian  Berea,  and  belongs  to 
the  following. 

2.  The  modem  Aleppo,  mentioned  in  2 Macc. 
xiii.  4,  in  connexion  with  the  invasion  of  Judaea 
by  Antiochus  Eupator,  as  the  scene  of  the  miserable 
death  of  Menelaus.  This  seems  to  be  the  city,  in 
which  Jerome  says  that  certain  persons  lived,  who 
possessed  and  used  St.  Matthew’s  Hebrew  Gospel 
(Be  Vir.  Illust.  c.  3). 

3.  (Bepe'a),  a place  in  Judaea,  apparently  not 

very  far  from  Jerusalem,  where  Bacchides, 
the  general  of  Demetrius,  encamped  shortly 
before  the  engagement  in  which  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  was  slain  (1  Macc.  ix.  4.  See  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  11,  §1).  [J.  S.  H.] 

BEEECHI'AH  (■in^l  and  fljm  ; B a- 
paXia ; Barachian).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zerub- 
babel,  and  a descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  20). 

2.  A man  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Meshullam 
who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  4,  30 ; vi.  18). 

3.  A Levite  of  the  line  of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  1 6). 

4.  A doorkeeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  23). 

5.  Berechiahu,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  in  time  of  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

6.  Berechiahu,  father  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
xv.  17).  [Berachiah.] 

7.  Berechiahu,  father  of  Zechariah  the  prophet 

(Zech.  i.  1,  also  7).  [G.] 

BE'RED  (1"I2 ; Bapa.8 ; Barad).  1.  A place 
in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  which  and  Kadesh 
lay  the  well  Lachai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14).  The  name 
is  variously  given  in  the  ancient  versions : Peschito, 

Gadar , 5 *-^?  = Gerar;  Arab.  Iared,  pro- 
bably a mere  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
Onkelos,  Chagra,  fcOJn  (elsewhere  employed  in 
the  Targums  for  “ Shur  ;”  can  it  be  connected  with 
Hagar,  “)in?  '"pH  ?)  ; Ps.- Jonathan,  Chalutza, 
i.Te.  the  Elusa,  yE \ovara,  of  Ptolemy  and 

the  ecclesiastical  writers,  now  el-Khulasah,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  about  12  miles  south  of  Beersheba 
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(Rob.  i.  201,  2 ; Stewart,  205  ; Reland,  755). 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome  ( Vita  S.  Hila- 
rionis ) that  Elusa  was  called  by  its  inhabitants 
Barec,  which  would  be  an  easy  corruption  of 
Bered,  *]  being  read  for  “1.  Chalutza  is  the  name 
elsewhere  given  in  the  Arabic  version  for  “ Shur” 
and  for  “ Gerar.” 

2.  A son  or  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii. 
20),  possibly  identical  with  Becher  in  Num.  xxvi.  35, 
by  a mere  change  of  letters  (“ID 2 for  ‘Til).  [G.] 
BERENI'CE.  [Bernice.] 

BE'RI  (H3  ; Bapiv ; Beri),  son  of  Zophah,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  [1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

BERI' AH  (njJHS,  in  evil,  or  a gift , see  No.  2 ; 

Bepia,  Bapia ; Baria,  Beria,  Brie').  1.  A son  of 
Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17 ; Num.  xxvi.  44,  45),  from 
whom  descended  the  “family  of  the  Berates,” 

Bapiai,  familia  Brieitarum  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 

2.  A son  of  Ephraim,  so  named  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  father’s  house  when  he  was  bom. 
“And  the  sons  of  Ephraim  Shuthelah,  and  Bered 
his  son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Eladah  his 
son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Zabad  his  son,  and 
Shuthelah  his  son,  and  Ezer,  and  Elead,  whom 
the  men  of  Gath  [that  were]  bom  in  [that]  land 
slew”  [lit.  “and  the  men. . . slew  them”],  “because 
they  came  down  to  take  away  their  cattle.  And 
Ephraim  their  father  mourned  many  days,  and 
his  brethren  came  to  comfort  him.  And  when  he 
went  in  to  his  wife,  she  conceived,  and  bare  a son, 
and  he  called  his  name  Beriah,  because  it  went  evil 
with  his  house”  [lit.  “ because  evil”  or  “ a gift” 
“ was  to  his  house:”  ID '03  iUVI!  11^3  '3,  '6ti 
ev  KaKois  iyevero  eV  oXn<p  fiov,  LXX.  : “ eo 

quod  in  malis  domus  ejus  ortus  esset,”  Vulg.] 
(1  Chr.  vii.  20-23).  With  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  the  name,  Gesenius  prefers  the  rendering  “in 
evil”  to  “a  gift,”  as  probably  the  right  one.  In 
this  case  njna  in  the  explanation  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  him,  Hjn  with  Beth  essentiae  ( Thes . 

s.  v.).  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
supposed  instances  of  Beth  essentiae  being  prefixed 
to  the  subject  in  the  0.  T.  are  few  and  inconclusive, 
and  that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Arabian  grammarians  if" 
the  parallel  “ redundant  Be  ” of  the  Arabic  be  ever 
so  used  (comp.  Thes.  pp.  174,  175,  where  this  use 
of  “redundant  B4”  is  too  arbitrarily  denied).  The 
LXX.  and  Yulg.  indicate  a different  construction, 
with  an  additional  variation  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  (“my  house”  for  “his  house,”)  so  that 
the  rendering  “ in  evil”  does  not  depend  upon  the 
construction  proposed  by  Gesenius.  Mic'naelis 
suggests  that  iljnS  may  mean  a spontaneous  gift 
of  God,  beyond  expectation  and  the  law  of  nature, 
as  a son  bom  to  Ephraim  now  growing  old  might 
be  called  ( Suppl . pp.  224,  225).  In  favour  of  this 
meaning,  which,  with  Gesenius,  we  take  in  the 
simple  sense  of  “ gift,”  it  may  be  urged,  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  four  persons  would  have  borne  a name 
of  an  unusual  form,  and  that  a case  similar  to  that 
here  supposed  is  found  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gen. 
iv.  25).  This  short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical 
importance ; especially  as  it  refers  to  a period  of 
Hebrew  history  respecting  which  the  Bible  affords 
us  no  other  like  information.  The  event  must  be 
assigned  to  the  time  between  Jacob’s  death  and  the 
U-ginning  of  the  oppression.  The  indications  that 
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guide  us  are,  tnat  some  of  Ephraim’s  sous  must  have 
attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the  Hebrews  were  still 
free.  The  passage  is  full  of  difficult'es.  The  first 
question  is:  What  sons  of  Ephraim  were  killed?  The 
persons  mentioned  do  not  all  seem  to  be  his  sons. 
Shuthelah  occupies  the  first  place,  and  a genealogy  of 
his  descendants  follows  as  far  as  a second  Shuthelah, 
the  words  “ his  son”  indicating  a direct  descent,  as 
Houbigant  (ap.  Barrett,  Synopsis  in  loc.)  remarks, 
although  he  very  needlessly  proposes  conjecturally 
to  omit  them.  A similar  genealogy  from  Beriah  to 
Joshua  is  given  in  ver.  25-27.  As  the  text  stands 
there  are  but  three  sons  of  Ephraim  mentioned 
before  Beriah — Shuthelah,  Ezer,  and  Elead — all  of 
whom  seem  to  have  been  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  last  two  are  alone 
meant,  and  the  first  of  whom  is  stated  to  have  left 
descendants.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  Israelite 
families  in  Numbers  four  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
are  mentioned,  sprung  from  his  sons  Shuthelah, 
Becher,  and  Tahan,  and  from  Eran,  son  or  descend- 
ant of  Shuthelah  (xxvi.  35,  36).  The  second  and 
third  families  are  probably  those  of  Beriah  and  a 
younger  son,  unless  the  third  is  one  of  Beriah, 
called  after  his  descendant  Tahan  (1  Chr.  vii.  25) ; 
or  one  of  them  may  be  that  of  a son  of  Joseph, 
since  it  is  related  that  Jacob  determined  that  sons 
of  Joseph  who  might  be  born  to  him  after  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  should  “be  called  after  the  name  of 
their  brethren  in  their  inheritance”  (Gen.  xlviii.  6). 
See  however  Becher.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  land  in  which  the  men  of  Gath  were 
born  is  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  not 
Goshen  itself.  It  would  be  needless  to  say 
that  they  were  born  in  their  own  land.  At 
this  time  very  many  foreigners  must  have  been 
settled  in  Egypt,  especially  in  and  about  Goshen. 
Indeed  Goshen  is  mentioned  as  a non-Egyptian 
country  in  its  inhabitants  (Gen.  xlvi.  34),  and  its 
own  name  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  names  of  its 
cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  save  the 
cities  built  in  the  oppression,  are  probably  Semitic. 
In  the  Book  of  Joshua,  Shihor,  the  Nile,  here  the 
Pelusiac  branch,  is  the  boundary  of  Egypt  and 
Canaan,  the  Philistine  territories  apparently  being 
considered  to  extend  from  it  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  It 
is  therefore  very  probable  that  many  Philistines 
would  have  settled  in  a part  of  Egypt  so  accessible 
to  them  and  so  similar  in  its  population  to  Canaan 
as  Goshen  and  the  tracts  adjoining  it.  Or  else  these 
men  of  Gath  may  have  been  mercenaries  like  the 
Cherethim  (in  Egyptian  Shayratana)  who  were  in  the 
Egyptian  service  at  a later  time,  as  in  David’s,  and  to 
whom  lands  were  probably  allotted  as  to  the  native 
army.  Some  suppose  that  the  men  of  Gath  were 
the  aggressors,  a con  jecture  not  at  variance  with  the 
words  used  in  the  relation  of  the  cause  of  the  death 

of  Ephraim’s  sons,  since  we  may  read  “ when  (’3) 

they  came  down,”  &c.,  instead  of  “because,”  &c. 
(Bagster’s  Bible , in  loc.),  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  rendering  is  equally  consistent  with 
the  other  explanation.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Israelites  at  this  time  may  not  have 
sometimes  engaged  in  predatory  or  other  warfare. 
The  warlike  habits  of  Jacob’s  sons  are  evident  in 
the  narrative  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  and 
Levi  upon  Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25- 
29),  and  of  their  posterity  in  the  account  of  the 
fear  of  that  Pharaoh  who  began  to  oppress  them 
lest  they  should,  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  land, 
join  with  the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  bv  fighting 
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against  them  get  them  out  of  the  country  (Ex.  i. 
8-10).  It  has  been  imagined,  according  to  which 
side  was  supposed  to  have  acted  the  aggressor,  that 
the  Gittites  descended  upon  the  Ephraimites  in  a 
predatory  excursion  from  Palestine,  or  that  the 
Ephraimites  made  a raid  into  Palestine.  Neither  of 
these  explanations  is  consistent  with  sound  criticism, 
because  the  men  of  Gath  are  said  to  have  been  born 
in  the  land,  that  is,  to  have  been  settled  in  Egypt, 
as  already  shown,  and  the  second  one,  which  is 
adopted  by  Bunsen  (. Egypt’s  Place , i.  pp.  177, 
178),  is  inadmissible  on  the  ground  that  the  verb 
used,  TV,  “ he  went  down,”  or  “ descended,”  is 
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applicable  to  going  into  Egypt,  but  not  to  coming 
from  it.  The  Rabbinical  idea  that  these  sons  of 
Ephraim  went  to  take  the  Promised  Land  needs  no 
refutation.  (For  these  various  theories  see  Poli 
Synopsis  in  loc .) 

3.  A Benjamite.  He  and  his  brother  Shema 
were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalon,  and 
expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13, 
16). 

4.  A Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11).  [R.  S.  P.] 

BERI'ITES.  [Beriah,  1.] 

BE'RITES,  the  (D'Tan  ; iv  Xappi),  a tribe 

or  people  who  are  named  with  Abel  and  Beth 
maachah — and  who  were  therefore  doubtless  situ- 
ated in  the  north  of  Palestine — mentioned  only  as 
having  been  visited  by  Joab  in  his  pursuit  after  Sheba 
the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14).  The  expression 
is  a remarkable  one,  “ all  the  Berites”  ('3H  ^3  • 
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comp,  “all  the  Bithron ”).  The  Vulgate  has  a 
different  reading — omnesque  viri  eljecti  congregati 
fuerant — apparently  reading  for  D'TUfl  by  an  easy 
transposition  and  change  of  letters  DHilB,  i.e.  the 

young  men,  and  this  is  in  Ewald’s  opinion  the  cor- 
rect reading  ( Gesch . iii.  249,  note).  [G.1 

BE'RITH,  the  god  (IYH3  ^K),  Judg.  ix.  46. 
[Baal-berith,  p.  146.] 

EERNTCE  and  BERENFCE  (Bepv'iicri,  also 
m Joseph. ; Bernice  = ^epev'iKr},  see  Sturz,  Dial. 
Maced,  p.  31 ; the  form  Beronice  is  also  found), 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts 
xii.  1,  &c.).  She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §1), 
and  after  his  death  (a.d.  48)  she  lived  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion  with  her  own  bro- 
ther Agrippa  II.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  3 ; Juvenal, 
Sat.  vi.  156  ff.),  in  connexion  with  whom  she  is 
mentioned  Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  xxvi.  30,  as  having 
visited  Festus  on  his  appointment  as  Procurator  of 
Judaea.  She  was  a second  time  manied,  to  Pole- 
mon,  king  of  Cil  cia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  re- 
turned to  her  brother  (Joseph,  ibid.).  She  after- 
wards became  the  mistress  of  Vespasian  (Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  81),  and  of  his  son  Titus  (Sueton. 
Tit.  7).  [H.  A.] 

BER'ODACH-BAL'ADAN.  2 K.  xx.  12. 
[Merodach-Baladan.] 

BE'ROTH  (BTjpcoy ; Alex.  Btj puO),  1 Esd.  v. 
19.  [Beeroth.] 

BE'ROTHAH,  BE'ROTHAI  (,'lYn3 
nrf'nS  ; Berotha , Beroth).  The  first  of  these  two 
names,  each  of  which  occurs  once  only,  is  given  by 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16)  in  connexion  with  Hamath  and 
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Damascus  as  forming  part  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  promised  land.  The  second  is  mentioned 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8)  as  the  name  of  a city  of  Zobah 
taken  by  David,  also  in  connexion  with  Hamath 
and  Damascus.  The  slightness  of  these  references 
makes  it  impossible  to  identify  the  names  with  any 
degree  of  probability,  or  even  to  decide  whether 
they  refer  to  the  same  locality  or  not.  The  well- 
known  city  Beirut  (Berytus)  naturally  suggests  itself 
as  identical  with  oue  at  least  of  the  names ; b:  1 in 
each  instance  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  tc 
require  a position  further  east,  since  Ezekiel  place 
Berothah  between  Hamath  and  Damascus,  anc 
David’s  war  with  the  king  of  Zobah  led  him  away 
from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3).  In  the  latter  instance  the  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  Hebrew  text  reading  in  1 Chr. 
xviii.  8,  Chun  instead  of  Berothai,  and  by  the  fact 
that  both  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles  the  Greek 
translators,  instead  of  giving  a proper  name,  translate 
by  the  phrase  4k  tS>v  tuXeuruv  7rdAecov,  clearly 
showing  that  they  read  either  the  same  text  in  each 
passage,  or  at  least  words  which  bore  the  same 
sense.  Fiirst  regards  Berothah  and  Berothai  as 
distinct  places,  and  identifies  the  first  with  Berytus. 
Mislin  ( Saints  Lieux,  i.  244)  derives  the  name 
from  the  wells  ( Beeroth ),  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  bored  in  the  solid  rock  at  Beirut.  [F.  W.  G.J 

BE'ROTHITE,  THE  (1  Chr.  xi.  39).  [Bee- 
roth.] 

BERYL  (W“]Fl,  Tarshish;  MpvXkos), 
a precious  stone,  the  first  in  the  fourth  row  on 
the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  20, 
xxxix.  13).  The  colour  of  the  wheels  in  Ezekiel’s 
vision  was  as  the  colour  of  a beryl-stone  (Ez. 
i.  16,  x.  9);  it  is  mentioned  among  the  trea- 
sures of  the  king  of  Tyre  in  Ez.  xxviii.  13 
where  the  marginal  reading  is  chrysolite  ; in  Cant 
v.  14  as  being  set  in  rings  of  gold ; and  in  Dan 
x.  6 the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in 
vision  is  said  to  be  like  the  beryl.  In  Rev.  xxi 
19  the  beryl  is  the  8th  foundation  of  the  city, 
the  chrysolite  being  the  7th.  In  Ex.  xxviii.  20 
the  LXX.  have  xPvcr6\idos,  while  they  render 
the  11th  stone,  by  firipvWiov.  In  Ez.  i. 

16  they  have  Oapceis,  in  x.  9 A lOos  &v9pa.Kos,  and 
xxviii.  13  &v0pa£.  In  Cant.  v.  14  and  in  Dan.  x. 
6 0ap<rls.  This  variety  of  rendering  shows  the- 
uncertainty  under  which  the  old  interpreters  la 
boured  as  to  the  stone  actually  meant.  Josephus 
takes  it  to  have  been  the  chrysolite,  a golden-coloured 
gem,  the  topaz  of  more  recent  authors,  found 
in  Spain  (Plin.  xxxvii.  109),  whence  its  name 
(see  Braun,  de  Vest.  Sac.  Heh.  lib.  ii. 

c.  18,  §193).  Luther  suggests  turquoise , while 
others  have  thought  that  amber  was  meant.  Ka- 
lisch  in  the  two  passages  of  Exodus  translates 
by  chrysolite,  which  he  describes  as  usu- 
ally green,  but  with  different  degrees  of  shade,  gene- 
rally transparent,  but  often  only  translucent — 
harder  than  glass,  but  not  so  hard  *as  quartz.  The 
passage  in  Rev.  xxi.  20  is  adverse  to  this  view. 
Schleusner  (i.  p.  446)  says  the  MpvWos  is  aqua- 
marine. “The  beryl  is  a gem  of  the  genus  eme- 
rald, but  less  valuable  than  the  emerald.  It  differs 
from  the  precious  emerald  in  not  possessing  any  of 
the  oxide  of  chrome.  The  colours  of  the  beryl  are 
greyish-green,  blue,  yellow,  and  sometimes  neraly 
white.”  (Humble,  Diet.  Geol.  &c.p.  30.)  [W.  D.j 
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BERZE'LUS  ($ar]CeA$aio$-,  Alex.  ZopfieAA^ou  ; 
Phargcleu),  1 Esd.  v.  38.  [Barzillai.] 

BE'SAI  ('D2 ; BtjoJ,  Baal ; Besee ).  “Children 
of  Besai  ” were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49  ; Neh.  vii. 
52).  [Bastai.] 

BESODEI'AH  (nHIDS  ; BatrcoSla,  'A/38eia ; 
Besodia),  father  of  Meshullam,  and  one  of  the  re- 
pairers of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

BE'SOR,  THE  brook  (*W2H  ; x^^h 

(Sos  rod  BocrSp ; torrens  Besor),  a torrent-bed  or 
wady  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  of  which 
mention  occurs  only  in  1 Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21.  It 
is  plain  from  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  that  it 
must  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto  the 
situation  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has  been  iden- 
tified with  any  probability.  The  name  may  signify 
“fresh”  or  “cool”  (Fiirst).  [G.] 

BE'TAH  (rm  ; Mere; Bdx,  quasi  n2t3»  ; 

Alex,  fi  MatrjSdx ; Bete),  a city  belonging  to 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Berothai 
as  having  yielded  much  spoil  of  brass  to  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8).  In  the  parallel  account  1 Chr. 
xviii.  8,  the  name  is  called  by  an  inversion  of 
letters,  Tibchath.  Ewald  ( Gesch . ii.  195)  pro- 
nounces the  latter  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and 
compares  it  with  Tebach  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  [G.] 

BET'ANE  (Bst avr] ; Alex.  BAiravt],  i.  e.  prob. 
Bairavr) ; Yulg.  omits),  a place  apparently  south 
of  Jerusalem  (Jud.  i.  9),  and  possibly  identical  with 
Btj Qavlv  of  Eusebius  {Onom.  ’A pi,  Ain),  two  miles 
from  the  Terebinth  of  Abraham  and  four  from 
Hebron.  This  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Betharath,  Bethainun,  and  Betaneh  or  Ecbatana  in 
Syria,  placed  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  on  Carmel  (Winer, 
s.  v.  Betane).  Bethany  is  inadmissible  from 
the  fact  of  its  unimportance  at  the  time,  if  indeed 
it  existed  at  all.  [G.] 

BE'TEN  (|E2  5 B cu06k  ; Alex.  Barve  ; Beten), 
one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25,  only).  By  Eusebius  {Onom. 
Ban 'at)  it  is  said  to  have  been  then  called 
Bebeten,  and  to  have  lain  eight  miles  east  of 
Ptolemais.  No  other  trace  of  its  existence  has  been 
discovered  elsewhere.  [G.] 

BETH  (JV2,  according  to  Gesenius  ( Thes . and 
Lex.),  from  a root,  11-121,  to  pass  the  night,  or  from 
Jill,  to  build,  as  5 op6s,  domus,  from  de/xa >),  the 

most  general  word  for  a house  or  habitation. 
Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  force  of  a settled  stable 
dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  where  the  building 
of  a “ house”  marks  the  termination  of  a stage  of 
Jacob’s  wanderings  (comp,  also  2 Sam.  vii.  2,  6, 
and  many  other  places) ; but  it  is  also  employed 
for  a dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a tent,  as  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  32,  where  it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of 
Laban;  also  Judg.  xviii.  31,  1 Sam.  i.  7,  to  the 
tent  of  the  tabernacle,  and  2 K.  xxiii.  7,  where  it 
expresses  the  textile  materials  (A.  Y.  “ hangings”) 
for  the  tents  of  Astarte.  From  this  general  force 
the  transition  was  natural  to  a house  in  the  sense 
of  a family,  as  Ps.  cvii.  41,  “families”  (Prayer- 
Book.  “ households”;,  or  a pedigree,  as  Ezr.  ii.  59. 
In  2 Sam.  xiii.  7,  1 K.  xiii.  7,  and  other  places,  it 
hits  the  sense  of  “ home,”  i.  e.  “ to  the  house.”  Beth 


also  has  some  collateral  and  almost  technical  mean, 
ings,  similar  to  those  which  we  apply  to  the  word 
“house,”  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  27  for  the  “places”  or 
sockets  into  which  the  bars  for  carrying  the  table 
were  “ housed;”  and  others. 

Like  Aedes  in  Latin  and  Bom  in  German,  Beth 
has  the  special  meaning  of  a temple  or  house  of 
worship,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  tabernacle  (see  above)  or  temple  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  iii.  2 ; vi.  1,  &c.),  but  to  those  of  false  gods 
— Dagon  (Judg.  xvi.  27  ; 1 Sam.  v.  2),  Rimmon 
(2  K.  v.  18),  Baal  (2  K.  x.  21),  Nisroch  (2  K. 
xix.  37),  and  other  gods  (Judg.  ix.  27).  “ Bajith” 

in  Is.  xv.  2 is  really  ha-Bajith  = “ the  Temple  ” 
— meaning  some  well-known  idol  fane  in  Moab. 
[Bajith.] 

Beth  is  more  frequently  employed  in  combination 
with  other  words  to  form  the  names  of  places  than 
either  Kirjath,  Hatzer,  Beer,  Ain,  or  any  other 
word.  A list  of  the  places  compounded  with  Beth 
is  given  below  in  alphabetical  order ; but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  it  may  be  allowable  here  to  notice  two, 
which,  though  not  appearing  in  that  form  in  the 
A.  Y.,  yet  do  so  in  the  LXX.,  probably  with 
greater  correctness. 

Beth-eked  (Ijpjl  '2  ; BaiOaicdd ; camera  pas - 
torum),  the  “ shearing  house,”  at  the  pit  or  well 
(“1*12)  of  which,  the  forty-two  brethren  of  Ahaziah 
were  slain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  12).  It  lay  between 
Jezreel  and  Samaria  according  to  Jerome  {Onom.) 
15  miles  from  the  town  of  Legio,  and  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon. 

Beth-haggan  (|Jin  '2 ; B aiOyav ; Domus  horti), 
A.  V.  “ the  garden-house”  (2  K.  ix.  27),  one  of  the 
spots  which  marked  the  flight  of  Ahaziah  from  Jehu. 
It  is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  En-gannim, 
“ spring  of  gardens,”  the  modern  Jenin,  on  the 
direct  road  from  Samaria  northward,  and  overlook- 
ing the  great  plain  (Stanley,  349,  note).  [G.] 

BETH-AB'ARA  {By0a0apd,  quasi  fT  2j?  JV3, 

house  of  ford  or  ferry),  a place  beyond  Jordan, 
irepa v too  ’lop.  in  which,  according  to  the  Received 
Text  of  the  N.  T.,  John  was  baptizing  (John  i.  28), 
apparently  at  the  time  that  he  baptized  Christ 
(comp.  ver.  29,  39,  35).  If  the  reading  of  the 
Received  Text  be  the  correct  one,  Bethabara  may 
be  identical  with  Beth-barah,  the  ancient  ford  of 
Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  Ephraim  took  possession 
after  Gideon’s  defeat  of  the  Midianites  [Beth- 
barah]  ; or,  which  seems  more  likely,  with  Beth- 
nimrah,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite 
Jericho.  [Beth-nimrah.]  But  the  oldest  MSS. 
(A  B)  and  the  Vulgate  a have  not  Bethabara  but 
Bethany,  a reading  which  Origen  {ad  loc.)  states 
to  have  obtained  in  almost  all  the  copies  of  his 
time,  ax^ov  navra  ra  avrlypacpa,  though  altered 
1 by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Gospel  on  topogra- 
phical grounds.  In  favour  of  Bethabara  are,  (a) 
the  extreme  improbability  of  so  familiar  a name 
as  Bethany  being  changed  by  copyists  into  one  so 
unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while  the  reverse  — the 
change  from  an  unfamiliar  to  a familiar  name — is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  (6)  The  fact  that  Origen, 
while  admitting  that  the  majority  of  MSS.  were  in 
favour  of  Bethany,  decided  notwithstanding  for 
| Bethabara.  (c)  That  Bethabara  was  still  known 
in  the  days  of  Eusebius  {Onomasticon,  s.  v.),  aua 

a In  the  Onomasticon,  however,  Jerome  has  Beth- 
abara. 


BETH-ANATH 

greatly  resorted  to  by  persons  desirous  of  baptism 
( vital*  gurgite  buptizantur). 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  have  “ Bethany,”  and  that  name  has  been 
accordingly  restored  to  the  text  by  Lachmann,  Tis- 
chendorf,  and  other  modern  editors.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  careful 
research  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  on  evidence  so  slight  and  conflicting.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  if  Bethany  be  ac- 
cepted, the  definition  “beyond  Jordan”  still  re- 
mains, and  therefore  another  place  must  be  intended 
than  the  well-known  residence  of  Lazarus.  [G.] 

BETH'-ANATH  (fljg'3;  B cuOdapt,  Bai0a- 

vax,  Bcudeued ; Bethanath),  one  of  the  “fenced 
cities”  of  Naphtali,  named  with  Bethshemesh  (Josh, 
xix.  38) ; from  neither  of  them  were  the  Canaanites 
expelled  (Judg.  i.  33).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
( Onom . s.  v.  Aveip,  BaBya,  Btj davaOa)  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a village  called  Batanaea,  15  miles  eastward 
of  Caesarea  (Diocaesarea,  or  Sepphoris),  and  reputed 
to  contain  medicinal  springs,  \ovrpd  laaiya.  No- 
thing, however,  is  known  to  have  been  discovered 
of  it  in  modern  times.  [G.] 

BETH'-ANOTH  (nfog  3 ; B aiOavdp ; Beth- 
anoth),  a town  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
Judah,  named  with  Halhul,  Bethzur,  and  others,  in 
Josh.  xv.  59  only.  It  is  very  probably  the  modern 
Beit-  ainun,  the  remains  of  which,  near  to  those  of 
Halhul  and  Beit  Sur,  were  discovered  by  Wolcott 
and  visited  by  Robinson  (iii.  281).  [G.] 

BETH'ANY  (quasi  JV2,  house  of  dates ; 

B gOavia  ; Bethania),  a village  which,  scanty  as 
are  the  notices  of  it  contained  in  Scripture,  is  more 
intimately  associated  in  our  minds  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  with  the  most  familiar  acts  and  scenes 
of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  at 
Bethany  that  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
and  from  Bethany  that  He  commenced  His  “ tri- 
umphal entry  ” into  Jerusalem.  It  was  His  nightly 
resting-place  during  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding His  passion ; and  here  at  the  houses  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  we  are 
admitted  to  view  Him,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere, 
in  the  circle  of  His  domestic  life. 

Though  it  was  only  at  a late  period  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  that  His  connexion  with  Bethany  com- 
menced, yet  this  is  fully  compensated  for  by  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  His  very  last  acts  on 
earth.  It  was  somewhere  here,  on  these  wooded 
slopes  beyond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  that  the  Apostles 
stood  when  they  last  beheld  His  figure,  as,  with 
“ uplifted  hands  ” — still,  to  the  very  moment  of 
disappearance,  “blessing”  them — He  was  “taken 
up”  into  the  “ cloud”  which  “ received”  and  hid 
Him  from  their  “ stedfast  ” gaze,  the  words  still 
ringing  in  their  ears,  which  prove  that  space  and 
time  are  no  hindrance  to  the  connexion  of  Christians 
with  their  Lord — “ Lo ! I am  with  you  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 

The  little  information  we  possess  about  Bethany 
is  entirely  gathered  from  the  N.  T.,  neither  the 
0.  T.  nor  the  Apocrypha  having  apparently  any 

8 It  has  been  suggested  (Hitzig,  Jesaia ) that  the 
word  rendered  “ poor”  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  x.  30 
(?lj3g) — “ poor  Anathoth  ” — is  an  abbreviated  form 
of  the  name  of  Bethany,  as  Nimrah  is  of  Beth-nim- 
lah,  &c. ; but  apart  from  any  other  difficulty,  there  is 
the  serious  one  that  Bethany  does  not  lie  near  the  other 
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allusion  to  it. a It  was  situated  “at”  (irpSs)  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1 ; Luke  xix.  29),  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  on  or 
near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city  (Lyuke 
xix.  29,  comp.  1 ; Mark  xi.  1,  comp.  x.  46),  and 
close  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  village  called  Beth- 
phage,  the  two  being  several  times  mentioned 
together. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known  by  a name 

derived  from  Lazarus — el  ’Azariyehh 

It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
fully  a mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  begins 
its  more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  valley 
(Lindsay,  91,  and  De  Saulcy,  120).  The  spot  is 
a woody  hollow  more  or  less  planted  with  fruit- 
trees, — olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as  well  as 
oaks,  and  carobs  ; the  whole  lying  below  a secondary 
ridge  or  hump,  of  sufficient  height  to  shut  out  the 
village  from  the  summit  of  the  mount  (Rob.  i.  431, 
432  ; Stanley,  189  ; Bonar,  138,  9). 

From  a distance  the  village  is,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  latest  published  description, 
“ remarkably  beautiful  ” — “the  perfection  of  re- 
tirement and  repose” — “of  seclusion  and  lovely 
peace”  (Bonar,  139,  230,  310,  337  ; and  see  Lind- 
say, 69).  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  glowing 
descriptions  with  Mr.  Stanley’s  words  (189),  or 
with  the  impression  which  the  present  writer 
derived  from  the  actual  view  of  the  place.  Pos- 
sibly something  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
different  time  of  year  at  which  the  visits  were 
made. 

El-  Azariyeh  itself  is  a ruinous  and  wretched 
village,  a “ wild  mountain  hamlet”  of  “ some 
twenty  families,”  the  inhabitants  of  which  display 
even  less  than  the  ordinary  eastern  thrift  and  industry 
(Rob.  i.  432  ; Stanley,  189  ; Bonar,  310).  In  the 
village  are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of  the  house 
and  tomb  of  Lazarus  ; the  former  the  remains  of  a 
square  tower,  apparently  of  old  date,  though  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  age  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  to 
which  De  Saulcy  assigns  it  (128) — the  latter  a 
deep  vault  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  the 
bottom  reached  by  26  steps.  The  house  of  Simon 
the  leper  is  also  exhibited.  As  to  the  real  age  and 
character  of  these  remains  there  is  at  present  no 
information  to  guide  us. 

Schwarz  maintains  el  Azariyeh  to  be  Azal  ; and 
would  fix  Bethany  at  a spot  which,  he  says,  the 
Arabs  call  Beth-hanan,  on  the  mount  of  Offence 
above  Siloam  (263  ; 135). 

These  traditional  spots  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
4th  century — in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Bourdeaux 
Pilgrim,  and  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  ; and  they  continued  to  exist,  with  certain 
varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  connexion  therewith,  down  to  the  16th 
century,  since  which  the  place  has  fallen  gradually 
into  its  present  decay.  This  part  of  the  history  is 
well  given  by  Robinson  (i.  432-3).  By  Mande- 
ville  and  other  mediaeval  travellers  the  town  is 
spoken  of  as  the  “ Castle  of  Bethany,”  an  expres- 


places  mentioned  in  the  passage,  and  is  quite  out  of  the 
line  of  Sennacherib’s  advance. 

b The  Arabic  name  is  given  above  from  Itobinson. 
Lord  Lindsay,  however,  denies  that  this  is  correct, 
and  asserts,  after  frequently  hearing  it  pronounced 
that  the  name  is  Lasarieh. 
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sion  which  had  its  origin  in  Castellum  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Vulgate  as  the  translation  of  Kcapp 
in  John  xi.  1. 

N.B.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Bethany 
given  above — that  of  Lightfoot  and  Reland — is 
doubtless  more  correct  than  the  one  proposed  by 
Simonis  ( Onom . s.  v.),  viz.  JTjy  '2,  locus  depres- 

sionis,  which  has  no  special  applicability  to  this 
spot  more  than  any  other,  while  it  lacks  the  cor- 
respondence with  Beth-phage,  “ House  of  Figs,”  and 
with  the  “ Mount  of  Olives ,”  which  gives  so  much 
colour  to  this  derivation,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  dates  have  disappeared,  and  the  figs  and  olives 
alone  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethany.  This  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Stanley 
(S.  Sf  P.  186,  187).  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
the  use  of  the  Chaldee  word  TD'H,  for  the  fruit  of 

the  date-palm,  is  consistent  with  the  late  period  at 
which  we  first  hear  of  Bethany.  [G.] 

BETH-AR ' AB AH  (Hliyn  '3,  house  of  the 

desert ; B aiOapafia,  Qapafiadp.,  ByOapaPd  ; Beth- 
Araba),  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which  were 
situated  down  in  the  Arabah,  i.  e.  the  sunk  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  (“  wilderness,”  Josh, 
xv.  61),  on  the  north  border  of  the  tribe,  and  ap- 
parently between  Beth-hoglah  and  the  high  land 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley  (xv.  6).  It  is  also 
included  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
22,  Baidafiapd,  Vat.).  [G.] 

BETH-A'RAM  (accurately  Beth-haram, 
'3  ; Bcudapav,  Alex.  B aiQappd  ; Betharam ), 
one  of  the  towns  of  Gad  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
described  as  in  “the  valley”  (ppjjn,  not  to  be 

confounded  with  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley), 
Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  that 
named  Beth-haran  in  Num.  xxxii.  36.  No  fur- 
ther mention  is  found  of  it  in  the  Scriptures  ; but 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomast .)  report  that  in 
their  day  its  appellation  (a  Syris  dicitur ) was 
Bethramtha,  Brj6pap<p0d  (see  also  the  quotations 
from  the  Talmud  in  Schwarz,  231) ; the  Syriac 
and  other  versions,  however,  have  all  Bethharan, 
with  no  material  variation,  and  that  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it  Libias  (AtjStas).  Jo- 
sephus’ account  is  that  Herod  (Antipas),  on  taking 
possession  of  his  tetrarchy,  fortified  Sepphoris  and 
the  city  ( tt6\is ) of  Betharamphtha,  building  a wall 
round  the  latter,  and  calling  it  Julias  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor.  As  this  could  hardly  be 
later  than  B.c.  1 — Herod  the  Great,  the  predecessor 
of  Antipas,  having  died  in  B.C.  4 — and  as  the  empress 
Livia  did  not  receive  her  name  of  Julia  until  after 
the  death  of  Augustus,  a.d.  14,  it  is  probable  that 
Josephus  is  in  error  as  to  the  new  name  given  to 
the  place,  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  originally  re- 
ceived that  which  it  bore  in  his  own  day.  it  is 
curious  that  he  names  Libias  long  before  (Ant. 
xiv.  1,  §4)  in  such  connexion  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  alludes  to  the  same  place.  Under  the  name 
of  Amathus  he  again  mentions  it  (Ant.  xvii.  10, 
§6  ; comp.  B.  J.  ii.  4,  §2),  and  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  palaces  there  by  insurgents  from  Peraea. 

Ptolemy  gives  the  locality  of  Libias  as  31°  26'  lat. 
and  67°  10'  long.  (Ritter,  Jordan , 573)  ; and  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  ( Onomasticon ) state  that  it  was 
five  miles  south  of  Bethnabran,  or  Bethamnaran 
(*.  e.  Beth  nimrah  ?).  This  agrees  with  the  position 
of  the  Wady  Seir,  or  Sir,  which  falls  into  the  Ghor 


opposite  Jericho,  and  half  way  between  Wady  Hes- 
ban  and  Wady  Shoaib.  No  one  appears  to  have 
explored  this  valley.  Seetzen  heard  that  it  con- 
tained a castle  and  a large  tank  in  masonry  (Reisen, 
1854;  ii.  318).  These  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
ruins  of  Livias.  [G.j 

BETH-AR'BEL  (^NIpK  '3 ; e/c  rov  olkou  tov 

'lepofiodp. ; Alex.  'Iepo/3ad?C),  named  only  in  Hos. 
x.  14,  as  the  scene  of  a sack  and  massacre  by  Shal- 
man  (Shalmaneser).  No  clue  is  given  to  its  po- 
sition ; it  may  be  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Arbela 
in  Galilee,  or  (as  conjectured  by  Hitzig)  another 
place  of  the  same  name  near  Pella,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomasticon.  In 
the  Vulgate  Jerome  has  translated  the  name  to 
mean  “ e domo  ejus  qui  judicavit  Baal,”  i.  e.  Jerub- 
baal  (^JJ3"V)  or  Gideon,  understanding  Salman  as 

Zalmunna,  and  the  whole  passage  as  a reference  to 
Judg.  viii.  [G.] 

BETH-A'VEN  Q1X  '2,  house  of  naught,  i.  e. 
badness ; Baid&v,  Alex.  Bpdavv  ; Bethaven ),  a 
place  on  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel 
(Josh.  vii.  2,  BcuQi]\,  xviii.  12),  and  lying  oetween 
that  place  and  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  also  xiv. 
23,  Tpv  BapdO).  In  Josh,  xviii.  12,  the  “ wilder- 
ness ” (Midbar  — pasture-land)  of  Bethaven  is  men- 
tioned. In  1 Sam.  xiii.  5 the  reading  of  the  LXX. 
is  BaiOcopdov,  Beth-horon ; but  if  this  be  correct, 
another  Beth-horon  must  be  intended  than  that 
commonly  known,  which  was  much  further  to  the 
west.  In  Hos.  iv.  15,  v.  8,  x.  5,  the  name  is  trans- 
ferred, with  a play  on  the  word  very  characteristic 
of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighbouring  Bethel — once 
the  “ house  of  God,”  but  then  the  house  of  idols,  of 
“ naught.”  [G.] 


BETH-AZ'MAVETH  (ITlDtJl  '3 ; BrjOaapcvO', 

Bethazmoth).  Under  this  name  is  mentioned,  in  Neh. 
vii.  28  only,  the  town  of  Benjamin  which  is  else- 
where called  Azmaveth,  and  Bethsamos. 

Mr.  Finn  proposes  to  identify  Azmaveth  with 
Hizmeh,  a village  on  the  hills  of  Benjamin  to  the 
S.E.  of  Jeba.  [G.] 

BETH-BA AL-ME'ON  a (ftyt?  ^3  '3  ; oUos 


MeeAj8c60 ; Alex.  oVkos  BeKapwv ; Oppidum  Baal - 
maon ),  a place  in  the  possessions  of  Reuben,  on  the 
“ Mishor  ” or  downs  (A.  V.  “ plain  ”)  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israelites’  first  ap- 
proach its  name  was  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii.  38, 
or  in  its  contracted  form,  Beon,  xxxii.  3),  to  which 
the  Beth  was  possibly  a Hebrew  addition.  Later 
it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession  of  Moab, 
and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth-meon  (Jer.  xlviii. 


23)  or  Baal-meon  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  The  name  is  still 
attached  to  a ruined  place  of  considerable  size 
(betrachtlich,  Seetzen),  a short  distance  to  the  S.W. 
of  Hesban,  and  bearing  the  name  of  “ the  fortress  of 

Mi’un”  according  to  Burck- 


hardt  (865),  or  Maein,  according  to  Seetzen  (Reisen, 
i.  408),  which  appears  to  give  its  appellation  to  the 
Wadi  Zerka  Maein  (Ibid.  402).  [G.] 


BETH-BA'RAH  (rH3  '3,  quasi  rn3jT3, 

house  of  passage,  or,  of  the  ford;  BaiSppd ; Beth- 


a It  is  possible  that  the  name  contains  a trace  of 
the  trihe  or  nation  of  Maon, — the  Maonites  or  Me- 
hunim.  [Maon  ; Mkhunim.] 
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bera),  named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  24,  as  a point 
apparently  south  of  the  scene  of  Gideon’s  victory, 
which  took  place  at  about  Bethshean,  and  to  which 
point  “ the  waters  ” (D^H)  were  “ taken”  by  the 

Ephraimites  against  Midian.  What  these  “ waters  ” 
were  is  not  clear,  probably  the  wadys  and  streams 
which  descend  from  the  highlands  of  Ephraim  ; it  is 
only  plain  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  Jordan, 
to  which  river  no  word  but  its  own  distinct  name 
is  ever  applied.  Beth-barah  derives  its  chief  inte- 
rest from  the  possibility  that  its  more  modern  re- 
presentative may  have  been  Beth-abara  where  John 
baptized  [Beth-abara];  but  there  is  not  much 
in  favour  of  this  beyond  their  similarity  in  sound. 
The  pursuit  of  the  Midianites  can  hardly  have 
reached  so  far  south  as  Beth-abara,  which  was 
accessible  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  and  all  the 
“region  round  about”  (j)  Trepix^pos ; i.  e.  the 
oasis  of  the  South  Jordan  at  Jericho). 

If  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above  be  cor- 
rect, Beth-barah  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of  the 
district,  and  may  therefore  have  been  that  by  which 
Jacob  crossed  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
at  which  Jephthah  slew  the  Ephraimites.  [G.] 

BETH-BA'SI  ( Bcud/3a<rl ; Betlibessua),  a town 
which  from  the  mention  of  its  decays  (ra  KaOrjpr}- 
jneVa)  must  have  been  originally  fortified,  lying  in 
the  desert  ( rrj  ipy/Atp),  and  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  Maccabaeus  took  refuge  from  Bacchides  (1 
Macc.  ix.  62,  64).  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  1,  §5)  has 
BriduXayd  (Beth-hogla),  but  a reading  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Reland  (632)  presents  the  more 
probable  form  of  Beth-keziz.  Either  alternative  fixes 
the  situation  as  in  the  Jordan  valley  not  far  from 
Jericho.  [Keziz,  valley  of.]  [G.] 

BETH-BIR'EI  (,»N"l3  '3 ; o’ficoy  B apovcreap'ifj. 
(by  inclusion  of  the  next  name) ; Bethberai ),  a town 
iff  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),  which  by  comparison 
with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix.  appears  to  have 
had  also  the  name  of  Beth-lebaoth.  It  lay  to  the 
extreme  south,  with  Beersheba,  Hormah,  &c.  (comp. 
Josh.  xv.  32,  Lebaoth).  [G]. 

BETH'-CAR  (“13 '3,  house  of  lambs ; B aiO- 

X<Sp,  Alex.  Be\x<ip ; Bethchar),  a place  named  as 
the  point  to  which  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philis- 
tines from  Mizpeh  on  a memorable  occasion  (1  Sam. 
vii.  11),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh.  From  the 
unusual  expression  “ under  Beth-car  ” ('3  nnFlO)) 

it  would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a height, 
with  the  road  at  its  foot.  Josephus  ( Ant.  vi.  2,  §2) 
has  /ie'xpt  K oppaiuv,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
stone  Ebenezer  was  set  up  at  this  place  to  mark 
it  as  the  spot  to  which  the  victory  had  extended. 
[Eben-ezer.]  [G.] 

BETH-DA'GON  (JUV3,  house  of  Dagon; 
BayadirjX  ; Alex.  BrjOSayciv  ; Bethdagon). 

1.  A city  in  the  low  country  ( Shefelah ) of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  41),  and  therefore  not  far  from  the  Phi- 
listine territory,  with  which  its  name  implies  a con- 
nexion. From  the  absence  of  any  conjunction  before 
this  name,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be 
taken  with  the  preceding,  “ Gederoth-Bethdagon 
in  that  case  probably  distinguishing  Gederoth  from 
the  two  places  of  similar  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Caphardagon  existed  as  a very  large  village  between 
Bnspolis  (Lydda)  and  Jamnia  in  the  time  of  Je- 
rome ( Onom . s.  v.).  A Beitdejan  has  been  found  by 
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Robinson  between  Lydda  and  Jaffa,  but  this  is  too 
far  north,  and  must  be  another  place. 

2.  A town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named  as 

one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix..  27  ; '3?  BaiOeyeveO).  The  name 

and  the  proximity  to  the  coast,  point  to  its  being  a 
Philistine  colony. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  modern  villages  noticed 

above  as  bearing  this  ancient  name,  a third  has 
been  found  by  Robinson  (iii.  298)  a few  miles  east 
of  Nabulus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
occurrence  of  these  names  we  have  indications  o! 
the  worship  of  the  Philistine  god  having  spread  far 
beyond  the  Philistine  territory.  Possibly  these  are 
the  sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  time  when  this 
warlike  people  had  overrun  the  face  of  the  country 
to  “ Michmash  eastward  of  Bethaven”  on  the  south, 
and  Gilboa  on  the  north — that  is,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  heights  which  overlook  the  Jordan  valley— 
driving  “ the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Gad  and  Gilead”  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5-7  ; comp.  17, 18  • 
xxix.  1 ; xxxi.  1).  [G.] 

BETH-DIBLATHA'IM  f3,  house 

of  the  double  cake  (of  figs) ; oTkos  AaiBKadaip.  ; 
domus  Deblathaim ),  a town  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. 
22),  apparently  the  place  elsewhere  called  Almon- 
Diblathaim.  [G.] 

BETH'-EL  (^  JV3,  house  of  God ; BcudrjK  ; 
Joseph.  Btj^tjA,  BeO^Xr]  tt6\is  ; Bethel).  1.  A 
well-known  city  and  holy  place  of  central  Palestine. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bethel  there  are 
two  accounts  extant.  1.  It  was  bestowed  on  the 
spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  noc- 
turnal vision  of  God,  when  on  his  journey  from  his 
father’s  house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife  in 
Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).  He  took  the  stone  which 
had  served  for  his  pillow  and  put  (D5^')  it  for  a 
pillar,  and  anointed  it  with  oil ; and  he  “ called  the 
name  of  that  place  (DIplD  Kin)  Bethel ; but  the 
name  of  * the  ’ city  (Tjjn)  was  called  Luz  at  the 
first.” 

The  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
account  is  curious,  and  indicates  a distinction  be- 
tween the  “ city  ” and  the  “ place  ” — the  earlj 
Canaanite  “city”  Luz,  and  the  “place,”  as  yet  a 
mere  undistinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the 
“ stone,”  or  the  heap  (Joseph.  to7s  XlOois  <rv/n<po- 
povpLevoLs),  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his 
vision. 

2.  But  according  to  the  other  account,  Bethel 
received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a blessing 
bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return  from 
Padan-aram  ; at  which  time  also  (according  to  this 
narrative)  the  name  of  Israel  was  given  him.  Here 
again  Jacob  erects  (3-)f?)  a “ pillar  of  stone,” 

which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with  oil  (Gen.  xxxv. 
14,  15).  The  key  of  this  story  would  seem  to  be 
the  fact  of  God’s  “ speaking  ” with  Jacob.  “ God 
went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  He  ‘ spake  ’ 
with  him  ” — “ Jacob  set  up  a pillar  in  the  place 
where  He  ‘ spake  ’ with  him,”  and  “ called  the  name 
of  the  place  where  God  spake8  with  him  Bethel.' 

Whether  these  two  narratives  represent  distinct 
events,  or,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  other 


a The  word  is  the  same  ("13“])  in  all  three  cases-, 
though  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  “ talked  ” in  the 
two  former. 
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instances  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  are  different 
representations  of  the  one  original  occasion  on  which 
the  hill  of  Bethel  received  its  consecration,  we  know 
not,  nor  indeed  does  it  concern  us  to  know.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  notice  that  the  prophet  Hosea — in  the 
only  reference  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain 
to  this  occurrence — had  evidently  the  second  of  the 
two  narratives  before  him,  since  in  a summary  of 
the  life  of  Jacob  he  introduces  it  in  the  order  in 
which  it  occurs  in  Genesis — laying  full  and  cha- 
racteristic stress  on  the  keyword  of  the  story : 
“ He  had  power  over  the  angel  and  prevailed  ; he 
wept  and  made  supplication  unto  Him ; He  found 
him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  spake  with  us,  even 
Jehovah  God  of  hosts”  (Hos.  xii.  4,  5). 

Early  as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of 
Gen.  xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to 
have  existed  at  this  spot  even  before  the  arrival  of 
Abram  in  Canaan : he  removed  from  the  oaks  of 
Moreh  to  “ ‘ the  ’ mountain  on  the  east  of  Bethel,” 
with  “ Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai  on  the  east.” 
Here  he  built  an  altar  ; and  hither  he  returned  from 
Egypt  with  Lot  before  their  separation  (xiii.  3,  4). 
See  Stanley,.  S.  §•  P.  218. 

In  one  thing,  however,  the  above  narratives  all 
agree, — in  omitting  any  mention  of  town  or  build- 
ings at  Bethel  at  that  early  period,  and  in  drawing 
a marked  distinction  between  the  “ city  ” of  Luz  and 
the  consecrated  “ place”  in  its  neighbourhood  (comp, 
besides  the  passages  already  quoted,  Gen.  xxxv.  7). 
Even  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  the  conquest  the 
two  are  still  distinguished  (Josh.  xvi.  1,  2)  ; and 
the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the  city 
appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  still  later,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ; after  which 
the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more  (Judg.  i.  22-26). 
If  this  view  be  correct,  there  is  a strict  parallel 
between  Bethel  and  Moriah,  which  (according  to 
the  tradition  commonly  followed)  received  its  conse- 
cration when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  but  did  not 
become  the  site  of  an  actual  sanctuary  till  the  erection 
of  the  Temple  there  by  Solomon.  [Moriah.] 

The  intense  significance  of  the  title  bestowed  by 
Jacob  on  the  place  of  his  vision  - — “ House 
of  God” — and  the  wide  extent  to  which  that 
appellation  has  been  adopted  in  all  languages  and  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  diversities  of  belief,  has  been 
well  noticed  by  Mr.  Stanley  (220,  1).  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  how  far  this  has  been  the  case 
with  the  actual  name ; the  very  syllables  of  Jacob’s 
exclamation,  forming,  as  they  do,  the  title  of  the 
chief  sanctuary  of  the  Mahometan  world — the 
Beit-allah  of  Mecca — while  they  are  no  less  the 
favourite  designation  of  the  meanest  conventicles  of 
the  humblest  sects  of  Protestant  Christendom. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  singular  is  the  fact — 
if  the  conclusions  of  etymologists  are  to  be  trusted 
(Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  444 ; Bochart,  Canaan, 
ii.  2) — that  the  awful  name  of  Bethel  should  have 
lent  its  form  to  the  word  by  which  was  called  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  perplexing  forms 
assumed  bjr  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen — the  Baitulia, 
the  \idoi  f/jLxpvxoi,  or  living  stones,  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  Another  opportunity  will 
occur  for  going  more  at  length  into  this  interesting 
subject  [Stones]  ; it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say 
that  the  Baitulia  seem  to  have  preserved  the  erect 
position  of  their  supposed  prototype,  and  that  the 
worship  consisted  of  anointing  them  with  oil  (Arno- 
bius,  adv.  Gentes,  l.  39). 

The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  was  the  subject 


of  a Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  second  temple,  and  served  as  the 
pedestal  for  the  ark.  It  survived  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  and  was  resorted  to 
by  the  Jews  in  their  lamentations  (Reland,  Pal „ 
638).  [Temple,  the  Second.] 

After  the  conquest  Bethel  is  frequently  heard  of. 
In  the  troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in 
their  distress  to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Judg.  xx.  18, 
26,  31,  xxi.  2 : in  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  translated 
“ house  of  God  ”).  Here  was  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant under  the  charge  of  Phinehas  the  grandson  of 
Aaron,  with  an  altar  and  proper  appliances  for  the 
offering  of  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  (xx. 
26-28,  xxi.  4)  ; and  the  unwonted  mention  of  a 
regular  road  or  causeway  as  existing  between  it 
and  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is  doubtless  an 
indication  that  it  was  already  in  much  repute. 
Later  than  this  we  find  it  named  as  one  of  the 
holy  cities  to  which  Samuel  went  in  circuit,  taking 
equal  rank  with  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16). 

Doubtless,  although  we  are  not  so  expressly  told, 
it  was  this  ancient  reputation,  combined  with  its 
situation  on  the  extreme  south  frontier  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  with  the  hold  which  it  must  have 
had  on  the  sympathies  both  of  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim- — the  former’s  by  lot,  and  the  latter’s  by 
conquest — that  made  Jeroboam  choose  Bethel  as  the 
depository  of  the  new  false  worship  which  was  to 
seal  and  consummate  the  division  between  the  ten 
tribes  and  the  two. 

Here  he  placed  one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold, 
and  built  a “ house  of  high  places”  and  an  altar 
of  incense,  by  which  he  himself  stood  to  burn , 
as  we  see  him  in  the  familiar  picture  of  1 K.  xiii. 
Towards  the  end  of  Jeroboam’s  life  Bethel  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19),  whence  it  was 
probably  recovered  by  Baasha  (xvi.  1).  It  then 
remains  unmentioned  for  a long  period.  The  wof- 
ship  of  Baal,  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  queen 
of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  had  probably  alienated 
public  favour  from  the  simple  erections  of  Jero- 
boam to  more  gorgeous  shrines  (2  K.  x.  21,  22) 
Samaria  had  been  built  (1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  Jezreel, 
and  these  things  must  have  all  tended  to  draw  public 
notice  to  the  more  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Elijah  visited  Bethel, 
and  that  we  hear  of  “ sons  of  the  prophets  ” as  resi- 
dent there  (2  K.  ii.  2, 3),  two  facts  apparently  incom- 
patible with  the  active  existence  of  the  calf-worship. 
The  mention  of  the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (iii. 
23,  25),  looks  too  as  if  the  neighbourhood  were  not 
much  frequented  at  that  time.  But  after  his  de- 
struction of  the  Baal  worship  throughout  the 
country,  Jehu  appears  to  have  returned  to  the 
simpler  and  more  national  religion  of  the  calves, 
and  Bethel  comes  once  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  29). 
Under  the  descendants  of  this  king  the  place  and 
the  worship  must  have  greatly  flourished,  for  by 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  great-grandson  of 
Jehu,  the  rude  village  was  again  a royal  residence 
with  a “king’s  house”  (Am.  vii.  13) ; there  weie 
palaces  both  for  “ winter  ” and  “ summer,”  “ great 
houses”  and  “houses  of  ivory”  (iii.  15),  and  a 
very  high  degree  of  luxury  in  dress,  furniture,  and 
living  (vi.  4-6),  The  one  original  altar  was  now 
accompanied  by  several  others  (iii.  14,  ii.  8)  ; and  the 
simple  “ incense  ” of  its  founder  had  developed  into 
the  “ burnt-offerings  ” and  “ meat-offerings  ” ol 
“ solemn  assemblies,”  with  the  fragrant  “ peace- 
offer  mgs  ” of  “ fat  beasts”  (v.  21,  22). 
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How  this  prosperity  came  to  its  doom  we  are  not 
told.  After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  kingdom 
by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained  an 
abode  of  priests,  who  taught  the  wretched  colonists 
“ how  to  fear  Jehovah,”  “ the  God  of  the  land  ” 
(2  K.  xvii.  28,  27).  The  buildings  remained  till 
the  time  of  Josiah,  by  whom  they  were  destroyed  ; 
and  in  the  account  preserved  of  his  reforming  ico- 
noclasm  we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the  altar  of 
Jeroboam,  with  its  last  loathsome  fire  of  “ dead 
men’s  bones  ” burning  upon  it,  the  altar  and  high- 
place  surviving  in  their  archaic  antiquity  amidst 
the  successive  additions  of  later  votaries,  like  the 
wooden  altar  of  Becket  at  Canterbury,  which 
continued  in  it's  original  simplicity  through  all  the 
subsequent  magnificence  of  the  church  in  which 
he  was  murdered  (Stanley,  Canterbury , 184-).  Not 
the  least  remarkable  of  these  later  works  was  the 
monument  (j-’Ftfn  ; ctttjAt]),  evidently  a conspicuous 
erection,  of  the  “man  of  God”  who  proclaimed 
the  ultimate  downfall  of  this  idolatrous  worship 
at  its  very  outset,  and  who  would  seem  to  have 
been  at  a later  date  canonized  as  it  were  by  the 
votaries  of  the  very  idolatry  which  he  denounced. 
“ Woe  unto  you ! for  ye  build  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them.” 

But,  in  any  case,  the  fact  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  tomb  of  this  protester  through  so 
many  centuries  of  idolatry  illustrates  very  remark- 
ably the  way  in  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
and  the  false-worship  went  on  side  by  side  at  Bethel. 
It  is  plain  from  several  allusions  of  Amos  that 
this  was  the  case  (v.  14,  22)  ; and  the  fact  before 
noticed  of  prophets  of  Jehovah  being  resident 
there,  and  of  the  friendly  visits  even  of  the  stern 
Elijah  ; of  the  relation  between  the  “ man  of  God 
from  Judah”  and  the  “ lying  prophet”  who  caused 
his  death  ; of  the  manner  in  which  Zedekiah  the 
son  of  Chenaanah,  a priest  of  Baal,  resorts  to  the 
name  of  Jehovah  for  his  solemn  adjuration,  and  lastly 
of  the  way  in  which  the  denunciations  of  Amos  were 
tolerated  and  he  himself  allowed  to  escape, — all  these 
point  to  a state  of  things  well  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. In  this  connexion,  too,  it  is  curious  that  men 
of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
28  ; Neh.  vii.  32)  ; and  that  they  returned  to  their 
native  place  whilst  continuing  their  relations  with 
Nehemiah  and  the  restored  worship  (Neh.  xi.  31).  In 
the  Book  of  Esdras  the  name  appears  as  Betolius. 
In  later  times  Bethel  is  only  named  once,  amongst 
the  strong  cities  in  Judaea  which  were  repaired 
by  Bacchides  during  the  struggles  of  the  times  of 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  ix.  50). 

Bethel  receives  a bare  mention  from  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  as  12  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Sichem  ; 
and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  Beitin.  They  cover  a space  of  “ three  or 
four  acres,”  and  consist  of  “ very  many  foundations 
and  half-standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  build- 
ings.” “ The  ruins  lie  upon  the  front  of  a low  hill 
between  the  heads  of  two  hollow  wadys  which  unite 
and  run  off  into  the  main  valley  es-Suweinit  ” (Rob. 
i.  448-9).  Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  travellers  since 
his  visit,  have  remarked  on  the  “ stony  ” nature  of 
the  soil  at  Bethel,  as  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
narrative  of  Jacob’s  slumber  there.  When  on  the 
spot  little  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  localities  of 
this  interesting  place.  The  round  mount  S.E.  of 
Bethel  must  be  the  “ mountain  ” on  which  Abram 
built  the  altar,  and  on  which  he  and  Lot  stood 
when  they  made  their  division  of  the  land  (Gen. 
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xii.  7,  xiii.  10).  It  is  still  thickly  strewn  to  its  top 
with  stones  formed  by  nature  for  the  building  d 
“ altar”  or  sanctuary.  As  the  eye  turns  invo- 
luntarily eastward,  it  takes  in  a large  part  of  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho  ; distant  it  is 
true,  but  not  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  clear 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  verdure  that  mark  the 
brooks  which  descend  from  the  mountains  beyond 
the  river,  and  fertilize  the  plain  even  in  its  present 
neglected  state.  Further  south  lies,  as  in  a map, 
fully  half  of  that  sea  which  now  covers  the  once 
fertile  oasis  of  the  “ cities  of  the  plain,”  and  which 
in  those  days  was  as  “ the  garden  of  the  Lord,  even 
as  the  land  of  Egypt.”  Eastward  again  of  this  mount, 
at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  left  that  Bethel 
is  on  the  right,  overlooking  the  Wady  Suweinit,  is 
a third  hill  crowned  by  a remaikably  desolate-looking 
mass  of  grey  debris,  the  most  perfect  heap  of  ruin 
to  be  seen  even  in  that  country  of  ruins.  This  is 
Tell  er-Rijmeh,  “ the  mound  of  the  heap,”  agreeing 
in  every  particular  of  name,  aspect,  and  situation, 
with  Ai. 

An  admirable  passage  on  the  history  of  Bethel  will 
be  found  in  Stanley  (217-223). 

2.  A town  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  named 
in  Josh.  xii.  16,  and  1 Sam.  xxx.  27.  The  collo- 
cation of  the  name  in  these  two  lists  is  decisive 
against  its  being  the  well-known  Bethel.  In  the 
latter  case  the  LXX.  read  BcuOcrSvp,  i.  e.  Bethzur. 
By  comparison  of  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
and  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  30,  xix.  4 ; 1 Chr.  v.  29, 
30),  the  place  appears  under  the  names  of  Chesil, 
Bethul,  and  Bethuel. 

Hiel,  The  Bethelite  (^NH  TVS;  6 Bat- 
6rj\LT7]s)  is  recorded  as  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho 
(1  Iv.  xvi.  34).  [G.] 

■ BETH-E'MEK  (pD^H  iV3,  house  of  the 
valley  ; Bcufyze ; Alex.  ByOae/xeK  ; Bethemec),  a 
place  on  or  near  the  border  of  Asher,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  was  the  ravine  of  Jiphthah-el  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  Robinson  has  discovered  an  ’Amkah 
about  8 miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Akka ; but  if  his 
identification  of  Jefat  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenable, 
the  site  of  Beth-emek  must  be  sought  for  farther 
south  than  Amkah  (Rob.  iii.  103,  107,  8).  [G.] 

BE'THER,  THE  mountains  of  (“IpD  ; 

opr\  KoiXwjxaTwv ; Bethei , and  Bethel),  Cant.  ii. 
17.  There  is  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  what  mountains 
are  intended  here 

For  the  site  of  Bether,  so  famous  in  the  post-bi- 
blical history  of  the  Jews,  see  Reland,  639,  640 ; 
Rob.  iii.  267-271.  [G.] 

BETHES'DA  (ByOeo-Sd,  as  if  )*£Oaa 

house  of  mercy,  or  JV2,  place  of  the  flow- 

ing of  water  ; Euseb.  Br](a6d ; Bethsaida),  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a reservoir  or  tank  ( Ko\vfj.P7)9pa , 
i.  e.  a swimming-pool),,  with  five  “ porches” 
(arods),  close  upon  the  sheep-gate  or  “market” 
(iirl  tt}  TvpofiarLKfj — it  will  be  observed  that  the 
word  “market”  is  supplied)  in  Jerusalem  (John 
v.  2).  The  porches — i.e.  cloisters  or  oolonnades  a — 
were  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  a large  num- 
ber of  sick  and  infirm  people,  whose  custom  it  was 
to  wait  there  for  the  “ troubling  of  the  water.” 

* Cloisters  or  colonnades  round  artificial  tanks  are 
common  in  the  East.  One  example  is  the  Taj  Boivree , 
in  the  set  of  drawings  of  Beejapore  now  publishing 
by  the  Eact  India  Company. 
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Eusebius — though  unfortunately  he  gives  no  clue 
to  the  situation  of  Bethesda— describes  it  in  the 
Onomasticon  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two  pools 
(eV  reus  A l/xvcus  dtdvfxois),  the  one  supplied  by  the 
periodical  rains,  while  the  water  of  the  other  was 
of  a reddish  colour  (iretyoiviypievov),  due,  as  the 
tradition  then  ran,  to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifices  was  anciently  washed  there  before  offering, 
on  which  account  the  pool  was  also  called  irpo- 
PaTiK’f}.  See,  however,  the  comments  of  Lightfoot 
on  this  view,  in  his  Exercit.  on  S.  John , v.  2. 
Eusebius’s  statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  the 
Bourdeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.  333),  who  mentions  in 
his  Itinerary  twin  fish-pools,  having  five  porches, 
which  are  called  Bethsaida”  (quoted  in  Barclay, 
299). 

The  large  reservoir  called  the  Birket  Israil, 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St.  Ste- 
phen’s gate,  and  under  the  north-east  wall  of  the 
Haram  area,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
modern  representative  of  Bethesda.  This  tradition 
reaches  back  certainly  to  the  time  of  Saewulf,  a.d. 
1 102,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Bethsaida 
( Early  Trav.  41).  It  is  also  named  in  the  Citez 
de  Jherusalem,  A.D.  1187  (sect,  vii.;  Rob.  ii.  562), 
and  in  more  modern  times  by  Maundrell  and  all 
the  later  travellers. 

The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  this  tradition. 
On  the  one  hand,  (1)  the  most  probable  position  of 
the  sheep-gate  is  at  the  north-east  part  of  the  city 
[Jerusalem].  On  the  other  hand  the  Birket 
Israil  exhibits  none  of  the  marks  which  appear  to 
have  distinguished  the  water  of  Bethesda  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Eusebius.  (2)  The 
construction  of  the  Birkeh  is  such  as  to  show  that 
it  was  originally  a water-reservoir, b and  not,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  moat  of  a fortress  (Rob.  i.  293-4, 
iii.  243)  ; (3)  there  is  certainly  a remarkable  coin- 
cidence between  the  name  as  given  by  Eusebius, 
Bezatha,  and  that  of  the  north-east  suburb  of  the 
city  at  the  time  of  the  Gospel  history — Bezetha ; and 
(4)  there  is  the  difficulty  that  if  the  Birket  Israil 
be  not  Bethesda,  which  of  the  ancient  “ pools  ” does 
it  represent  ? 

One  other  proposed  identification  must  be  no- 
ticed, viz.  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  342-3),  who 
suggests  the  “ fountain  of  the  Virgin,”  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  a short  distance  above  the  Pool  of 
Siloam.  In  favour  of  this  are  its  situation,  sup- 
posing the  sheep-gate  to  be  at  the  south-east  of  the 
city,  as  Lightfoot,  Robinson,  and  others  suppose,  and 
the  strange  intermittent  “ troubling  of  the  water  ” 
caused  by  the  periodical  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
supply.  Against  it  are  the  confined  size  of  the 
pool,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  the  five 
stoae.  (See  Barclay’s  detailed  account,  City,  fyc. 
516-524,  and  325,  6.)  [G.] 

BETHEZEL  (^KH  JV3,  house  of  firm- 
ness (?)  ; oIkov  ixdpevov  avrys  ; domus  vicina),  a 
place  named  only  in  Mic.  i.  1 1 . From  the  context  it 
was  doubtless  situated  in  the  plain  of  Philistia.  [G.] 

BETH-GA'DER  (VT3'3,  if  not  in  pause, 
Geder,  TT2  ; Bo u6yedd>p  ; Bethgader ),  doubtless  a 

place,  though  it  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
as  if  a person  (1  Chr.  ii.  51).  Possibly  the  same 
place  as  Geder  (Josh.  xii.  13).  [G.] 


b The  photographs,  woodcuts,  and  careful  state- 
ments of  Salzinann,  are  conclusive  on  this  point. 
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BETH-GA'MUL  (b-lDS  '3,  house  of  the  weaned , 
Gesen.  Lex.,  but  may  it  not  be  “ house  of 
camel  ” ? ; oJkos  yaiy.dK  ; Alex.  ya/xcoXa  ; Beth - 
gamut),  a town  of  Moab,  in  the  mishor  or  downs 
east  of  Jordan  (A.  V.  “ plain  country,”  Jer.  xlviii. 
23,  comp.  21)  ; apparently  a place  of  late  date, 
since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of 
Num.  xxxii.  34-38,  and  Josh.  xiii.  16-20.  A place 
called  Um  el-Jemal  is  said  to  exist  a few  miles 
south  of  Busrah  in  the  HauiAn  (Burckh.  106  ; 
Kiepert’s  map  in  Rob.  1857)  ; but  this  is  much  too 
far  to  the  N.E.  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  text. 
In  a country  of  nomadic  tribes  this  latter  name 
would  doubtless  be  a common  one.  [G.] 

BETH-HAC'-CEREM a (DISH  '3,  house  of 

the  vine ; Bydauxapi/x,  By flaxxap^ud  ; Bethacha- 
ram),  a town  which,  like  a few  other  places, 
is  distinguished  by  the  application  to  it  of  the 
word  pelec,  A.  V.  “ part,”  (Neh.  iii.  14).  It 
had  then  a “ruler”  called  From  the  other 

mention  of  it  (Jer.  vi.  1)  we  find  that  it  was  used 
as  a beacon-station,  and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa. 
By  Jerome  ( Ccrnim . Jer.  vi.)  a village  named 
Bethacharma  is  said  to  have  been  on  a mountain 
between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a position  in  which 
the  eminence  known  as  the  Frank  mountain 
(Herodium)  stands  conspicuous  ; and  this  has  ac- 
cordingly been  suggested  as  Beth-haccerem  (Po- 
cocke,  Rob.  i.  480).  The  name  is  at  any  rate  a 
testimony  to  the  early  fruitfulness  of  this  part  of 
Palestine. 

Karem  (Kape/x)  is  one  of  the  towns  added  in 
the  LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  xv.  59, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of 
Bethlehem.  [G.] 


BETH-HA  'R  A N (jnn'3 ; y Baidapdv ; Beth- 
aran),  one  of  the  “ fenced  cities  ” on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  “ built  ” by  the  Gadites  (Num.  xxxii.  36). 
It  is  named  with  Beth-nimrah,  and  therefore  is  no 
doubt  the  same  place  as  Beth-aram  (accurately 
Beth-haram),  Josh.  xiii.  27.  The  name  is  not  found 
in  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  either  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel.  [G.] 


BETH-HOG'LA,  and  -HOGLAH  (rfan  '3 

house  of  partridge,  Gesen. ; though  Jerome  gives 
another  interpretation,  locus  gyri,  reading  the  name 
'3,  and  connecting  it  with  the  funeral  races 


or  dances  at  the  mourning  for  Jacob  [Atad]  • 
BaiOayXad/x,  Bed ey aid),  Bai.6aXayd ; Bethagla>. 
a place  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6)  and 
of  Benjamin  (xviii.  19),  to  which  latter  tribe  it  was 
reckoned  to  belong  (xviii.  21).  A magnificent  spring 
and  a ruin  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  still 
bear  the  names  of  Ain-hajla  and  Kusr  Hajla,  and 
are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old  site  (Rob.  i.  544-6). 
The  LXX.  reading,  BaiOayXad/x,  may  point  to 
En-eglaim,  a place  which  was  certainly  near  this 
locality.  [G.] 


BETH-HO'RON  (pin '3,  or  in  contracted 
form  pn  '3,  and  once  pna,  house  of  caverns  or 


a This  name  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have 
retained  the  definite  article,  which  in  the  original  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  middle  of  compound  proper 
names. 


BETH-HORON 

holes ; BaiOwpwu ; Beth-horon),  the  name  of  two 
towns  or  villages,  an  “ upper  ” '3)  and  a 

“nether”  (flfllTJPin  '3),  (Josh.  xvL  3^5  ; 1 Chr. 

vii.  24),  on  the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x. 
10,  11)  and  the  Philistine  Plain  (1  Macc.  iii.  24). 
Beth-horon  lay  on  the  boundary-line  between  Ben- 
jamin and  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5,  and  xviii.  13, 
14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22  ; 1 Chr. 
vii.  24),  and  given  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  22  ; 
1 Chr.  vi.  68  [53]  ). 

The  road  connecting  the  two  places  is  memorable 
in  sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most 
complete  victories  achieved  by  the  Jewish  arms ; 
that  of  Joshua  over  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh,  x.;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  6),  and  that  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  over  the  forces  of  Syria  under  Seron  (1 
Macc.  iii.  13-24).  Later  still  the  Roman  army 
under  Cestius  Gallus  was  totally  cut  up  at  the 
same  spot  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §§8,  9). 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Beth- 
horons  still  survive  in  the  modern  villages  of 

Beit-ur  £2kj\S),  et-tahta,  and  el-foh  i, 

which  were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  have 
been  since  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  others.  Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
and  the  fact  that  the  two  places  are  still  designated 
as  “ upper”  and  “ lower,”  all  the  requirements  of 
the  narrative  are  fulfilled  in  this  identification. 
The  road  is  still  the  direct  one  from  the  site  which 
must  have  been  Gibeon  ( el-Jib ),  and  from  Mich- 
mash  (Mukhrnas)  to  the  Philistine  plain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Antipatris  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §9) 
on  the  other.  On  the  mountain  which  lies  to  the 
southward  of  the  nether  village  is  still  preserved 
the  name  ( Yalo)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  proudest  memories  of  Beth- 
horon  ; and  the  long  “ descent  ” between  the  two 
remains  unaltered  from  what  it  was  on  that  great 
day  “which  was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it.” 

The  importance  of  the  road  on  which  the  two 
Beth-horons  are  situated,  the  main  approach  to  the 
interior  of  the  country  from  the  hostile  districts  on 
both  sides  of  Palestine — Philistia  and  Egypt  on  the 
west,  Moab  and  Ammon  on  the  east — at  once 
explains  and  justifies  the  frequent  fortification  of 
these  towns  at  different  periods  of  the  history 
(1  K.  ix.  17  ; 2 Chr.  viii.  5 ; 1 Mac.  ix.  50 ; 
Jud.  iv.  4,  5).  This  road,  still,  as  in  ancient  times, 
“ ^e  great  road  of  communication  and  heavy 
transport  between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast” 
(Rob.  ii.  252),  though  a route  rather  more  direct, 
known  as  the  “ Jaffa  road,”  is  now  used  by  tra- 
vellers with  light  baggage— leaves  the  main  north 
road  at  Tuleil  el-Ful,  3|  miles  from  Jerusalem,  due 
west  of  Jericho.  Bending  slightly  to  the  north,  it 
runs  by  the  modern  village  of  el-Jib,  the  ancient 
Gibeon,  and  then  proceeds  by  the  Beth-horons  in  a 
direct  line  due  west  to  Jimzu  [Gimzo]  and  Lucid 
[Lydda],  at  which  it  parts  into  three,  diverging 
north  to  Caphar-Saba  [Antipatris],  south  to 
Gaza,  and  west  to  Jaffa  [Joppa]. 

From  Gibeon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a dis- 
tance of  about  4 miles  of  broken  ascent  and  descent. 
The  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and  this  there- 
fore appears  to  be  the  “ going  up”  to  Beth-horon 

a The  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Stanley 
on  this  point  are  somewhat  at  variance  ; but  although 
the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Beitur  et-Tahta  is  by  no 
means  a uniform  rise,  yet  the  impression  is  certainly 
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which  formed  the  first  stage  of  Joshua’s  pursuit.® 
With  the  upper  village  the  descent  commences ; 
the  road  rough  and  difficult  even  for  the  mountain- 
paths  of  Palestine  ; now  over  sheets  of  smooth  rock 
flat  as  the  flagstones  of  a London  pavement ; now 
over  the  upturned  edges  of  the  limestone  strata ; 
and  now  amongst  the  loose  rectangular  stones  so 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this  district.  There 
aie  in  many  places  steps  cut,  and  other  marks  of 
the  path  having  been  artificially  improved.  But 
though  rough,  the  way  can  hardly  be  called 
“ precipitous ; ’ still  less  is  it  a ravine  (Stanley, 
208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  part  along  the  back 
of  a ridge  or  watershed  dividing  wadys  on  either 
hand.  After  about  three  miles  of  this  descent,  a 
slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village  standing  on  its 
mamelon, — the  last  outpost  of  the  Benjamite  hills, 
and  characterized  by  the  date-palm  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  village  mosque.  A short  and  sharp  fall  below 
the  village,  a few  undulations,  and  the  road  is 
amongst  the  dura  of  the  great  corn-growing  plain 
of  Sharon. 

This  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
Beitur  is  the  “ going  down  to  Bethhoron”  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Standing  on  the  high  ground  of 
the  upper  village,  and  overlooking  the  wild  scene, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was  over  this  rough 
path  that  the  Canaanites  fled  to  their  native 
lowlands. 

In  a remarkable  fragment  of  early  history  (1 
Chr.  vii.  24)  we  are  told  that  both  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  were  built  by  a woman  of  Ephraim, 
Sherah,  who  in  the  present  state  of  the  passage 
appears  as  a granddaughter  of  the  founder  of  hex- 
tribe,  and  also  as  a direct  progenitor  of  the  great 
leader  with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  closely 
connected.  [-q  j 

BETH-JESH'IMOTH,  or  - JES'IMOTH 
(n»»$n  ’3;  in  (Numbers,  house  of  the 

wastes  ,*  Aiaipctid ; Alex.  ’Acri/nood ; Bethsimoth, 
Bethiesimoth),  a town  or  place  east  of  Jordan,  in 
the  “deserts”  (nh*iy)  of  Moab;  that  is,  on  the 
lower  level  at  the  south  end  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Num.  xxxiii.  49)  ; and  named  with  Ashdoth-pisgah 
and  Beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the  limits  of  the 
encampment  of  Israel  before  crassing  the  Joi-dan. 
Later  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii. 
20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Moab,  and 
formed  one  of  the  cities  which  were  “ the  glory  of 
the  country  ” (Ez.  xxv.  9).  Schwarz  (228)  quotes 
“ a Beth-Jisimuth  as  still  known  at  the  north-eastern- 
most point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  half  a mile  from  the 
Joi’dan;”  but  this  requii-es  confii-mation.  [G.] 

BETH-LEB'AOTH  (DiK3^  '3,  house  of  lion- 
esses ; B aeapcZd,  Alex.  B cu6a\&d0 ; Beth-lebaoth), 
a town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  6),  and 
therefore  in  the  exti-eme  south  of  Judah  (xv.  32. 
Lebaoth),  probably  in  the  wild  country  to  which  its 
name  bears  witness.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1 Chr. 
iv.  31  the  name  is  given  Beth-birei.  [G.] 

BETH'-LEHEM  (£jr6  JV3  = house  of  bread ; 
B770Aee> ; Bethlehem) . 1 / One  of  the  oldest  towns 

in  Palestine,  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
Jacob’s  return  to  the  country.  Its  earliest  name 


that  of  an  ascent ; and  Beitur , though  perhaps  no 
higher  than  the  ridge  between  it  and  Gibeon,  yet 
looks  higher,  because  it  is  so  much  above  everythin* 
beyond  it. 
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was  Ephrath  or  Ephratah  (see  Gen.  xxxv.  16, 
xlviii.  7 ; Josh.  xv.  59,  LXX.),  and  it  is  not  till 
long  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Israelites  that  we  meet  with  it  under  its  new  name 
of  Bethlehem.  Here,  as  in  other  cases  (comp.  Beth- 
rneon,  Bethdiblathaim,  Bethpeor),  the  “ Beth”  ap- 
pears to  mark  the  bestowal  of  a Hebrew  appellation ; 
and  if  the  derivations  of  the  Lexicons  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  name  in  its  present  shape  appears  to 
have  been  an  attempt  to  translate  the  earlier 
Eplirata  into  Hebrew  language  and  idiom,  just  as 
the  Arabs  have  in  their  turn,  with  a further  slight 
change  of  meaning,  .converted  it  into  Beit-lahm 
(house  of  flesh). 

However  this  may  oe,  the  ancient  name  lingered 
as  a familiar  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  (Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11 ; 1 Sam.  xvii.  12), 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
Ps.  cxxxii.  6;  Mic.  v.  2)  to  a late  period. 
_Ephrath.]  In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1 Chr. 
it  recurs,  and  Ephrath  appears  as  a person — the 
wife  of  Caleb  and  mother  of  Hur  (“l-*in)  (ii.  19,  51, 
iv.  4)  ; the  title  of  “ father  of  Bethlehem  ” being 
bestowed  both  on  Hur  (iv.  4)  and  on  Salma,  the 
son  of  Hur  (ii.  51,  54).  The  name  of  Salma  recalls 
a very  similar  name  intimately  connected  with 
Bethlehem,  namely  the  father  of  Boaz,  Salmah 
Ruth  iv.  20 ; A.  V.  “ Salmon  ”)  or  Sal- 
mon verse  21).  Hur  is  also  named  in 

Ex.  xxxi.  2 and  1 Chr.  ii.  20,  as  the  father  of  Uri 
the  father  of  Bezaleel.  In  the  East  a trade  or  calling 
remains  fixed  in  one  family  for  generations , and  if 
there  is  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  of  the  Targum 
that  Jesse  the  father  of  David  was  “ a weaver  of  the 
veils  of  the  sanctuary  ” a (Targ.  Jonathan  on  2 Sam. 
xxi.  19),  he  may  have  inherited  the  accomplishments 
and  the  profession  of  his  art  from  his  forefather,  who 
was  “ filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,”  “ to  work  all 
manner  of  works,’’  and  amongst  them  that  of  the 
embroiderer  and  the  weaver  (Ex.  xxv.  35).b 

After  the  conquest  Bethlehem  appears  under 
its  own  name  Beth-lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7 ; 
1 Sam.  xvii.  12  ; Ruth  i.  1,  2),  possibly,  though 
hardly  probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small 
and  remote  place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun. 
As  the  Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it  is 
omitted  altogether  from  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  in  Joshua  xv.  though  retained  by  the 
LXX.  in  the  eleven  names  which  they  insert 
between  verses  59  and  60.  Among  these  it  occurs 
between  Theko  (Tekoa),  0e/cc6  (comp.  1 Chr.  iv. 
4,  5),  and  Phagor  (?Peor,  <&aya>p).  This  omission 
from  the  Hebrew  text  is  certainly  remarkable, 
but  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  obscurity 
in  which  Bethlehem  remains  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Sacred  history.  Not  to  speak  of  the  later 
event  which  has  made  the  name  of  Bethlehem 
so  familiar  to  the  whole  Christian  and  Mussulman 
world,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace  of  David,  the 
scene  of  a most  important  occurrence  to  ancient 
Israel.  And  yet  from  some  cause  or  other  it  never 
rose  to  any  eminence,  nor  ever  became  the  theatre 

* At  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
there  were  still  “ twelve  Jews,  dyers  by  profession, 
living  at  Beth-lehem  ” (Benj.  of  Tudela,  Asher,  i.  75). 

b May  not  this  elucidate  the  allusions  to  the 
“ weaver’s  beam  ” (whatever  the  “beam”  maybe) 
which  occur  in  the  accounts  of  giants  or  mighty  men 
slain  by  David  or  his  heroes  ; hut  not  in  any  uncon- 
nected with  him. 


of  any  action  or  business.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
why  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  with  no  special  associa- 
tions in  their  favour,  were  fixed  on  as  capitals, 
while  the  place  in  which  the  great  ideal  king,  the 
hero  and  poet  of  the  nation,  drew  his  first  breath 
and  spent  his  youth,  remained  an  “ordinary  Ju- 
daean village.”  No  doubt  this  is  in  part  owing  to 
what  will  be  noticed  presently — the  isolated  nature 
of  its  position,  but  that  circumstance  did  not  prevent 
Gibeon,  Ramah,  and  many  other  places  situated  on 
eminences  from  becoming  famous,  and  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  entirely  for  such  silence  respecting 
a place  so  strong  by  nature,  commanding  one  of  the 
main  roads,  and  the  excellence  of  which  as  a mili- 
tary position  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines 
as  a garrison  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1 Chr.  xi.  16). 

Though  not  named  as  a Levitical  city,  it  was 
apparently  a residence  of  Levites,  for  from  it  came 
the  young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom 
who  became  the  first  priest  of  the  Danites  at  their 
new  northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  30), 
and  from  it  also  came  the  concubine  of  the  other 
Levite  whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xix.  1-9). 

The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a page  from  the  domestic 
history  of  Bethlehem ; the  names,  almost  the  very 
persons,  of  the  Bethlehem! tes  are  there  brought 
before  us ; we  are  allowed  to  assist  at  their  most 
peculiar  customs,  and  to  witness  the  very  springs 
of  those  events  which  have  conferred  immortality 
on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many  of  these  customs 
were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  general,  but 
one  thing  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
What  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  charm  of 
the  general  picture  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  is 
the  intimate  connexion  of  the  place  with  Moab.  Of 
the  origin  of  this  connexion  no  record  exists,  no  hint 
of  it  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  continued  in 
force  for  at  least  a century  after  the  arrival  of 
Ruth,  till  the  time  when  her  great  grandson  could 
find  no  more  secure  retreat  for  his  parents  from  the 
fury  of  Saul,  than  the  house  of  the  king  of  Moab  at 
Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4).  But  whatever  its 
origin,  here  we  find  the  connexion  in  full  vigour. 
When  the  famine  occurs,  the  natural  resource  is  to 
go  to  the  country  of  Moab  and  “ continue  there 
the  surprise  of  the  city  is  occasioned  not  at  Naomi’s 
going  but  at  her  return.  Ruth  wTas  “ not  like  ” 
the  handmaidens  of  Boaz — some  difference  of  feature 
oi’  complexion  there  was  doubtless  which  distin- 
guished the  “ children  of  Lot  ” from  the  children  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  but  yet  she  gleans 
after  the  reapers  in  the  field  without  molestation  or 
remark,  and  when  Boaz  in  the  most  public  manner 
possible  proclaims  his  intention  of  taking  the  strangei 
to  be  his  wife,  no  voice  of  remonstrance  is  raised, 
but  loud  congratulations  are  expressed,  the  parallel 
in  the  life  of  Jacob  occurs  at  once  to  all,  and  a 
blessing  is  invoked  on  the  head  of  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  that  she  may  be  like  the  two  daughters 
of  the  Mesopotamian  Nahor,  “ like  Rachel  and  like 
Leah,  who  did  build  the  house  of  Israel.”  This,  in 
the  face  of  the  strong  denunciations  of  Moab  con- 
tained in  the  law  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  remark- 
able.0 

c Moab  appears  elsewhere  in  connexion  with  a place 
in  Judah,  Jas/w&i-lehem  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  We  might 
he  tempted  to  believe  the  name  merely  another  form 
of  jBet/i-lehem,  if  the  context — the  mention  of  Mare- 
shah  and  Chozeba,  places  on  the  extreme  west  of  tins 
tribe  - did  not  forbid  it. 
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Tbe  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  does  not 
appear  to  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  his  native 
place.  The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a new  title 
specially  from  him,  by  which  it  was  called  even 
down  to  the  latest  time  of  Jewish  history  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  6 ; Joseph.  B.J.  v.  2,  §1,  TafSad<raov\'l\),  but 
David  did  nothing  to  dignify  Bethlehem,  or  connect 
it  with  himself.  The  only  touch  of  recollection 
which  he  manifests  for  it,  is  that  recorded  in  the 
well-known  story  of  his  sudden  longing  for  the  water 
of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  childhood  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  15). 

The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Bethlehem 
in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  quickly  enumerated. 
It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  By 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  the  Inn  of  Chimham  by 
= “ close  to  ”)  Bethlehem,  appears  to  have 
become  the  recognised  point  of  departure  for  tra- 
vellers to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17) — a caravanserai  or 
khan  (TVnil ; see  Stanley,  App.  §90),  perhaps 
the  identical  one  which  existed  there  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord  ( KarAXup-a ),  like  those  which  still 
exist  all  over  the  East  at  the  stations  of  travellers. 
Lastly,  “ Children  of  Bethlehem,”  to  the  number 
of  123,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
Ezr.  ii.  21 ; Neh.  vii.  26). 

In  the  New  Testament  Bethlehem  retains  its  dis- 
tinctive title  of  Bethlehem-judahd  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5), 
and  once,  in  the  announcement  of  the  Angels,  the 
“city  of  David”6  (Luke  ii.  4;  and  comp.  John 
vii.  42 ; Koopr] ; castellum).  Its  connexion  with 
the  history  of  Christ  is  too  familiar  to  all  to  need 
any  notice  here : the  remark  should  merely  be  made 
that  as  in  the  earlier  history  less  is  recorded  of  the 
place  after  the  youth  of  David  than  before,  so  in 
the  later,  nothing  occurs  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
to  indicate  that  any  additional  importance  or  in- 
terest was  fastened  on  the  town.  In  fact,  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow,  ex- 
haust the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  6, 
8,  16 ; Luke  ii.  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century,  when  Justin  Martyr 
speaks  of  our  Lord’s  birth  as  having  taken  place 
*•  in  a certain  cave  very  close  to  the  village,”  which 
cave  he  goes  on  to  say  had  been  specially  pointed 
out  by  Isaiah  as  “a-  sign.”  The  passage  from  Isaiah 
to  which  he  refers  is  xxxiii.  13-19,  in  the  LXX. 
version  of  which  occurs  the  following — “ He  shall 
dwell  on  high : His  place  of  defence  shall  be  in  a 
lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock”  (Justin.  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  §§78,  70).  Such  is  the  earliest  supplement 
we  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels ; and  while  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true,  there  is  no 
reason  for  discrediting  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
itself  improbable — as  there  certainly  is  in  many 
cases  where  the  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid 
in  caverns — in  the  supposition  that  the  place  in 
which  Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  where 
was  the  “ manger  ” or  “ stall  ” (whatever  the 
(pdrvTj  may  have  been)/  was  a cave  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is 

d In  the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Matthew  the  name  is 
given  as  B.  rrjs  TovSatas ; hut  in  the  more  ancient 
Syriac  recension  lately  published  by  Mr.  Cureton  it  is, 
as  in  the  0.  T.,  Bethlehem-judah. 

9 Observe  that  this  phrase  has  lost  the  meaning 
which  it  bears  in  the  O.  T-,  where  it  specially  and 
invariably  signifies  the  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  the 
fastness  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  5,  7). 


composed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that 
Justin’s  quotation  from  Isaiah  is  the  ground  of  an 
inference  of  his  own  ; it  may  equally  be  an  autho- 
rity happily  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  the  ex- 
isting tradition. 

But  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a cavern,  to  the  belief  that 
the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  crypt  is  that 
cavern,  is  a very  wide  one.  Even  in  the  150  years 
that  had  passed  when  Justin  wrote,  so  much  had 
happened  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  true  spot  could  have  been  accurately  pre- 
served. In  that  interval — an  interval  as  loner  as 
that  between  the  landing  of  William  III.  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo — not  only  had  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  been  overrun  and  devastated  by  the 
Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had 
actually  planted  a grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot 
( lucus  inumbrabat  Adonidis , Jerome,  Ep.  Paul.'). 
This  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less  than 
180  years,  viz.,  from  a.d.  135  till  315.  After 
this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  abominations  by 
Constantine,  who  about  A.D.  330  erected  the  pre- 
sent church  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  3,  40.  See  Tobler, 
102,  note).  Conceive  the  alterations  in  the  ground 
implied  in  this  statement! — a heathen  sanctuary 
established  and  a grove  planted  on  the  spot — that 
grove  and  those  erections  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  ! 


The  modem  town  of  Beit-lahm  ( 


J •• 


) 

lies  to  the  E.  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  6 miles  from  the  former.  It  covers  the 
E.  and  N.E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a “ long  grey 
hill”  of  Jura  limestone,  which  stands  nearly  due 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  a mile  in  length.  The  hill 
has  a deep  valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  S. 
The  west  end  shelves  down  gradually  to  the  valley ; 
but  the  east  end  is  bolder,  and  overlooks  a plain  of 
some  extent.  The  slopes  of  the  ridge  are  in  many 
parts  covered  by  terraced  gardens,  shaded  by  rows 
of  olives  with  figs  and  vines,  the  terraces  sweeping 
round  the  contour  of  the  hill  with  great  regularity. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  lies  the  village  in  a kind  of 
irregular  triangle  (Stewart),  at  about  150  yards 
from  the  apex  of  which  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
vacant  space  on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
ridge,  spreads  the  noble  Basilica  of  St.  Helena, 
£‘  half  church,  half  fort,”  now  embraced  by  its 
three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a description  of  the 
“ holy  places  ” of  Bethlehem.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  them  has  been  well  said  by  Lord  Nugent 
(i.  13-21),  and  Mr.  Stanley  (438-442).  (See  also, 
though  interspersed  with  much  irrelevant  matter, 
Stewart,  246,  334,  5.)  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
church  very  little  is  known;  fora  resume' of  that 
little  see  Fergusson’s  Handbook  of  Architecture , 
524 ; also  Salzmann’s  Photographs  and  the  Etude 
accompanying  them  (p.  72).8  One  fact,  of  great 


f It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  “ stable,”  and 
its  accompaniments,  are  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  poets  and  painters,  with  no  support  from  the 
Gospel  narrative. 

s Mr.  Stanley  mentions,  and  recurs  characteristically 
to  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  present  roof  is  con- 
structed from  English  oak  given  to  the  church  by 
Edward  IV.  ( S . $ P.,  141,  439.)  Tobler,  104  note, 
adduces  the  authority  of  Eutychius  that  the  present 
Church  is  the  work  of  Justinian,  who  destroyed  that 
of  Constantine  as  not  sufficiently  magnificent. 
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interest — probably  the  most  genuine  about  the 
place — is  associated  with  a portion  of  the  crypt  of 
this  church,  namely,  that  here,  “ beside  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith,” 
St.  Jerome  lived  for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  plain  below  and  east  of  the  convent,  about 
a mile  from  the  walls,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
angels’  appearance  to  the  shepherds,  a very  small 
poor  village  called  Beit-Sahur , to  the  E.  of  which 
are  the  unimportant  remains  of  a Greek  church. 
These  buildings  and  ruins  are  surrounded  by  olive- 
trees  (Seetzen,  ii.  41 , 42).  Here  in  Arculf  s time, 
“ by  the  tower  of  Ader,”  was  a church  dedicated  to 
the  three  shepherds,  and  containing  their  monuments 
(Arculf,  6).  But  this  plain  is  too  rich  ever  to  have 
been  allowed  to  lie  in  pasturage,  and  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now,  and 
as  it  doubtless  was  in  the  days  of  Ruth,  by  corn- 
fields, and  the  sheep  to  have  been  kept  on  the  hills  .h 

The  traditional  well  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15), 
a gjjpup  of  three  cisterns,  is  more  than  half  a mile 
away  from  the  present  town  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wady  on  the  north.  A few  yards  from  the 
western  end  of  the  village  are  two  apertures,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  wells ; but  they  are  merely 
openings  to  a cistern  connected  with  the  aqueduct 
below,  and  we  have  Dr.  Robinson’s  assurance  that 
“ there  is  now  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near 
the  town.” 

The  population  of  Beit-lahm  is  about  3000  souls, 
entirely  Christians.  All  travellers  remark  the  good 
looks  of  the  women  ( Eothen ),  the  substantial  clean 
appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  (for  an  eastern  town)  which  prevails. 

2.  (DPI^'2;  BaiQfidv,  Alex.  B cuQXee/j.;  Beth- 
lehem),  a town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun  named 
nowhere  but  in  Josh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered 
by  Dr.  Robinson  at  Beit  Lahm,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that  town  and  the 
main  road  from  Akka  to  Gaza.  Robinson  charac- 
terises it  as  “ a veiy  miserable  village,  none  more 
so  in  all  the  country,  and  without  a trace  of  an- 
tiquity except  the  name”  (iii.  113).  [G.] 

BETHLO'MON  (Bat0A«/*«y),  1 Esd.  v.  17. 
[Bethlehem,  1.]  [G.] 

BETH-MA'ACHAH  (fttgO  '2,  and  with  the 
article,  'tDH  '2  ; Br]9fxaxd,  ‘hepuaya  ; Beth- 
maachd),  a place  named  only  in  2 Sam.  xx.  14, 15, 
and  there  occurring  more  as  a definition  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Abel  than  for  itself.  In  the  absence  of  more 
information,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  identical 
with  Maachah,  or  Aram-maachah,  one  of  the 
petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 
[Aram.]  [G.] 

BETH-MAR'CABOTH  (n23TSn  '2,  house 
of  the  chariots,  in  Chron.  without  the  article  ; B aiO- 
fxax  ip* 8 ; Alex.  BcuBanfAapxO'Crftwd  ; Bethmarcha- 
both),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  with  Ziklag  and  Hormah 
(Josh.  xix.  5 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  31).  What  “ chariots  ” can 
have  been  in  use  in  this  rough  and  thinly  inhabited 
part  of  the  country,  at  a time  so  early  as  that  at  which 

h ’Aypa.vA.ovi/Tes  (Luke  ii.  8 ; A.  V.  “ abiding  in  the 
field”)  has  no  special  reference  to  “field”  more 
than  hill ; but  means  rather  “ passing  the  night  out 
of  door  s.”  X“Pa  also  means  a “ district  ” or  neighbour- 
hood, with  no  special  topographical  signification. 


these  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have  been  made  out, 
we  know  not.  At  a later  period — that  of  Solo- 
mon— “ chariot  cities  ” are  named,  and  a regular 
trade  with  Egypt  in  chariots  was  carried  on  (1  K. 
ix.  19  ; 2 Chr.  viii.  6 ; 1 K.  x.  29  ; 2 Chr.  i.  17), 
which  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stopping- 
places  on  the  road  “ up  ” to  Palestine  (Stanley,  160). 
In  the  parallel  list,  Josh.  xv.  30,  3,1,  Madmannah 
occurs  in  place  of  Beth-marcaboth ; possibly  the 
latter  was  substituted  for  the  former  after  the 
town  had  become  the  resort  of  chariots.  Without 
supposing  the  one  word  to  be  a mere  corruption  of 
the  other,  the  change  of  a name  to  one  differing 
less  in  appearance  than  in  meaning  is  quite  in  cha- 
racter with  the  plays  on  words  frequent  in  Hebrew 
literature.  [Hazar-susim,  Madmannah.]  [G.] 

BETH-ME'ON  (jlJttD  '3;  oT/cos  Mac6»/;  Beth- 
moon),  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A contracted  form  of  the 
name  elsewhere  given  as  Beth-baal-meon.  [G.] 

BETH  - NIM'RAH  (rmi)  JV2  = house  of 
sweet  water,  Gesen. ; i)  ’Hap.pdp. ; Alex.  ’A^jSpdv, 
BaivQavafipd  ; Bethncmra ),  one  of  the  “ fenced 
cities  ” on  the  East  of  the  Jordan  taken  and  “ built  ” 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  36)  and  de- 
scribed as  lying  “in  the  valley”  (pD}J2)  beside 
Beth-haran  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  In  Num’.  xxxii.  3 it 
is  named  simply  Nimrah.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  ( Onom . Bethamnaram,  and  Beth-nemra) 
the  village  is  said  to  have  been  still  standing  five 
miles  north  of  Libias  (Beth-haran);  and  under 
Ne)9 pa  Eusebius  mentions  that  it  was  a large  place, 
Kdo/j.7)  /j.€y'i<TTT),  in  K aravalo  (?  Batanaea),  and 
called  Abara. 

The  name  still  survives  in  the  Nahr  Nimrin , 
the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Wady 
Shoaib,  where  the  wafers  of  that  valley  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Jordan  close  to  one  of  the 
regular  fords  a few  miles  above  Jericho.  It  has 
been  seen  by  Seetzen  (Reisen,  1854,  ii.  318),  and 
Robinson  (i.  551),  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  explored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the 
vegetation  is  very  thick,  betokening  an  abundance 
of  water.  The  Wady  Shoaib  runs  back  up  into 
the  Eastern  mountains,  as  far  as  es-Salt.  Its  name 
(the  modern  form  of  Hobab  ?)  connects  it  with  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  a tradition 
still  clings  to  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  down 
this  valley  they  descended  to  the  Jordan  (Seetzen, 
ii.  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  fully  the 
requirements  of  Bethabara  are  met  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Bethnimra — its  abundance  of  water  and 
its  situation  close  to  “ the  region  round  about 
Jordan”  (J)  irep'ix&pos  rov  ’ lopddvov , i.  e.  the 
ClCCAR  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Oasis  of  Jericho),  imme- 
diately accessible  to  “Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea” 
(John  i.  28  ; Matt.  iii.  5 ; Mark  i.  5)  by  the  direct 
and  ordinary  road  from  the  capital.  Add  to  this, 
what  is  certainly  a strong  confirmation  of  this  sug- 
gestion, that  in  the  LXX.  the  name  of  Bethnimra 
is  found  almost  exactly  assuming  the  form  of  Beth- 
abara — BcuOavafipd,  Br]6afipd,  Bedapafia  (see 
Holmes  and  Parsons’  LXX.). 

The  “ Waters  of  Nimrim,”  which  are  named  in 
the  denunciations  of  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
may  from  the  context  be  the  brook  which  still 
bears  the  same  name  at  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  [Nimrim.]  A similar  name  (signifying, 
however,  in  Arabic,  “ panther”)  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  [G 


BETH-PALET 

BETH-PA'LET  (13^53  '3  ; when  not  in  pause, 
D^S3,  house  of  flight ; Baid<paAdd  ; Bethphelet),  a 

town  among  those  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah, 
named  in  Josh.  xv.  27,  and  Neh.  xi.  26,  with 
Moladah  and  Beersheba.  In  the  latter  place  it  is 
Bethphelet  (following  the  Vulgate).  Its  remains 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  [G.] 

BETII-PAZ'ZEZ  Q>*53  '3 ; Brjptra^s  ; Alex. 
BcuQ(pao{]s ; Bethpheses ),  a town  of  Issachar  named 
with  En-haddah  (Josh.  xix.  21),  and  of  which 
nothing  is  known.  [G.] 

BETH-PE'OR  oiya  JV3;  oTkos  *oyc6p;  in 
Josh.  Baid<poyd>p  ; fanum  Phogor,  Phogor,  Beth- 
phogor ; in  Onom.  Bethfogo),  a place,  no  doubt 
dedicated  to  the  god  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, opposite  ( airevavTi ) Jericho,  and  six  miles 
above  Libias  or  Beth-haran  (Euseb.  Onomasticon). 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  20).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs 
in  a formula  by  which  one  of  the  last  halting-places 
of  the  children  of  Israel  is  designated — “ the  ravine 
C¥M)  over  against  (S-1D)  Beth-peor  ” (Deut.  iii. 
29,  iv.  46).  In  this  ravine  Moses  was  probably 
buried  (xxxiv.  6). 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Beth  may  be  a Hebrew 
substitution  for  Baal.  [G.] 

BETH'-PHAGE  (Bedcpay-f)  and  BriOcpayrj  ; 
Bethphage ; quasi  Nil 53 '3,  house  of  unripe  figs), 

the  name  of  a place  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  on 
the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  From  the 
two  being  twice  mentioned  together,  it  was  appa- 
rently close  to  Bethany  (Matt.  xxi.  1 , Mark  xi. 

1 ; Luke  xix.  29),  and  from  its  being  named  first 
of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a journey  from  east 
to  west,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  lay,  if  any- 
thing, to  the  eastward  of  Bethany.  The  fact  of 
our  Lord’s  making  Bethany  His  nightly  lodging 
place  (Matt.  xxi.  17,  &c.)  is  no  confirmation  of 
this  (as  Winer  would  have  it) ; since  He  would 
doubtless  take  up  His  abode  in  a place  where  He 
had  friends,  even  though  it  were  not  the  first  place 
at  which  He  arrived  on  the  road.  No  remains 
which  could  answer  to  this  position  have  however 
been  found  (Rob.  i.  433),  and  the  traditional  site 
is  above  Bethany,  halfway  between  that  village 
and  the  top  of  the  mount. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  by  Origen, 
the  place  was  known,  though  no  indication  of  its 
position  is  given  ; by  the  former  it  is  called  uApp, 
by  Jerome  villula.  They  describe  it  as  a village  of 
the  priests,  possibly  from  “ Beth  phace,”  signifying 
in  Syriac  the  “ house  of  the  jaw,”  and  the  jaw 
in  the  sacrifices  being  the  portion  of  the  priests 
(Reland,  653).  Lightfoot’s  theory,  grounded  on  the 
statements  of  the  Talmudists,  is  extraordinary  : that 
Bethphage  was  the  name  of  a district  reaching  from 
the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  (But 
see  Reland,  652  ; Hug,  Einl.  i.  18,  19.)  Schwarz 
(263,  4),  and  Barclay,  in  his  map,  appear  to  agree 
in  placing  Bethphage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of 
the  “ Mount  of  Offence,”  above  the  village  of  Siloam, 
and  therefore  west  of  Bethany. 

The  name  of  Bethphage,  the  signification  of 
Tthich  as  given  above  is  generally  accepted,  is,  like 
those  of  Bethany,  Caphenatha,  Bezetha,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  itself,  a testimony  to  the  ancient 
fruitfulness  of  this  district  (Stanley,  187).  [G.j 
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BETH-PHE'LET,  Neh.  xi.  26.  [Beth- 

PALET.] 

BETH-RA'PHA  (N53“l  TV  3 house  of  Eapha, 

or  of  the  giant ; 6 Badpala ; Alex.  Ba0pe<pd  ; 
Bethrapha),  a name  which  occurs  in  the  genealogy 
of  Judah  as  the  son  of  Esh-ton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12  only). 
There  is  a Rapha  in  the  line  of  Benjamin  and  else- 
where, but  no  apparent  connexion  exists  between 
those  and  this,  nor  has  the  name  been  identified  as 
belonging  to  any  place.  [G.] 

BETH-RE'HOB  (3irn  7V3,  house  ofBechob, 

or  of  room  ; ‘Poct>/3,  6 oJkos  Pad/3,  Alex.  Tct>& ; 
Bohob),  a place  mentioned  as  having  near  it  the 
valley  in  which  lay  the  town  of  Laish  or  Dan 
(Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the  little  kingdoms 
of  Aram  or  Syria,  like  Zobah,  Maacah,  and  Ish-tob 
(comp,  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  above),  in 
company  with  which  it  was  hired  b^  the  Ammonites 
to  fight  against  David  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  In  ver.  8 
the  name  occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of  Rehob,  in 
which  form  it  is  doubtless  again  mentioned  in 
Num.  xiii.  21.  Being,  however,  “ far  from  Zidon  ” 
(Judg.  xviii.  28),  this  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Rehob  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Asher.  [Rehob.]  The  conjecture  of  Ro- 
binson (iii.  371)  is  that  this  ancient  place  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Hunin,  a fortress  commanding 
the  plain  of  the  Huleh,  in  which  the  city  of  Dan 
( Tell  el-Kady)  lay. 

Hadadezer  the  king  of  Zobah  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).  [G.] 

BETH-SA'IDA  (ByOcraidd ; J 

house  of  fish;  Bethsaida),  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Northern  Palestine : — 

1.  “ Bethsaida  of  Galilee”  (John  xii.  2i),  a city 
(tt6\ls),  which  was  the  native  place  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44,  xii.  21)  in  the  laud 
of  Gennesareth  (ryu  ypv  T.)  (Mark  vi.  45 ; comp. 
53),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  It 
was  evidently  in  near  neighbourhood  to  Capernaum, 
and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x.  IS;  and 
comp.  Mark  vi.  45,  with  John  vi.  16),  and,  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  be  trusted,  close  to 
the  water’s  edge.  By  Jerome  {Comm,  in  Esai.  ix.l) 
and  Eusebius  {Onom.)  these  towns  and  Tiberias 
are  all  mentioned  together  as  lying  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  Epiphanius  {adv.  Haer.  ii.)  says  of  Beth- 
saida and  Capernaum  ov  paupav  ovtcov  Tip  Sicnm)- 
pari.  Wilibald  (a.d.  722)  went  from  Magdalum 
to  Capernaum,  thence  to  Bethsaida,  and  then  to 
Chorazin.  These  ancient  notices,  however,  though 
they  fix  its  general  situation,  none  of  them  contain 
any  indication  of  its  exact  position,  and  as,  like  the 
other  two  towns  just  mentioned,  its  name  and  all 
memory  of  its  site  have  perished,  no  positive  identi- 
fication can  be  made  of  it.  Dr.  Robinson  places 
Bethsaida  at  ’Ain  et-  Tabigah,  a short  distance  north 
of  Khan  Minyeh,  which  he  identifies  with  Caper- 
naum (iii.  359). 

2.  By  comparing  the  narratives  (of  the  same 
event)  contained  in  Mark  vi.  31-53,  and  Luke  ix. 
10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which  Bethsaida  is  named  as 
the  spot  at  which  the  miracle  took  place,  while  in 
the  former  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  crossed  the 
water  from  the  scene  of  the  event  “ to  Bethsaida  in 
the  land  of  Gennesareth  ” — it  appears  certain  that 
the  Bethsaida  at  which  the  5000  were  fed  must 
have  been  a second  place  of  the  same  name  on  the 
east  of  the  lake.  Such  a place  there  was  at  the 
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oorth-eastern  extremity — formerly  a village  (/cw/xtj), 
but  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a town  under  the  name 
of  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  (Jos. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,  §1 ; B.  J.  ii.  9,  §l,iii.  10,  §7).  Here 
in  a magnificent  tomb  Philip  was  buried  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  4,  §6). 

Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have  certainly  one  and 
probably  two  mentions  in , the  Gospels  : 1 . that 
named  above,  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Luke  ix. 
10),  The  miracle  took  place  in  a t6ttos  epy/xos — 
a vacant,  lonely  spot,  somewhere  up  in  the 
rising  ground  at  the  back  of  the  town,  covered  with 
a profusion  of  green  grass  (John  vi.  3,  10  ; Mark 
vi.  39  ; Matt.  xiv.  19),  and  in  the  evening  the 
disciples  went  down  to  the  water  and  went  home 
across  the  lake  (els  rb  irepav)  to  Bethsaida  (Mark 
vi.  45),  or  as  St.  John  (vi.  17)  and  St.  Matthew 
(xiv.  34)  more  generally  express  it,  towards  Caper- 
naum, and  to  the  land  of  Gennesareth.  The  coin- 
cidence of  the  two  Bethsaidas  occurring  in  the  one 
narrative,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  only 
absolutely  certain  mention  of  the  eastern  one,  is  extra- 
ordinary. In  the  very  ancient  Syriac  recension  (the 
Nitrian)  just  published  by  Mr.  Cureton,  the  words 
in  Luke  ix.  10  “ belonging  to  the  city,  called  Beth- 
saida ” are  omitted. 

2.  The  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  Mark  viii.  22. a IfDalmanutha  (viii. 
10)  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  then  was 
Bethsaida  on  the  east;  because  in  the  interval 
Christ  had  departed  by  ship  to  the  other  side  (13). 
And  with  this  well  accords  the  mention  imme- 
diately after  of  the  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi  (27), 
and  of  the  “ high  mountain”  of  the  transfiguration 
(ix.  2),  which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  sug- 
gested, was,  not  the  traditional  spot,  but  a part  of 
the  Hermon  range  somewhere  above  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  (S.  fy  P.  399). 

Of  the  western  Bethsaida  no  mention  is  made  in 
Josephus,  and  until  the  discovery  by  Reland  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name,  one  on 
the  west,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  the  elucidation 
of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  two  was  one  of  the 
hardest  knots  of  sacred  geography  (see  Cellarius, 
Notit.  ii.  536).  [G.] 

BETH'- SAMOS  (BaiOacrycljv ; Alex.  BaiQ- 
cHr/Ac&O-,  Cebethamus),  1 Esd.  v.  18.  [Beth- 

AZMAVETH.] 

BETH' SAN  (1  Macc.  v.  52  ; xii.  40,  41). 
[Bethshean.] 

BETH'SHAN  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12  ; 2 Sam. 
xxi.  12).  [Bethshean.] 

BETH-SHE'AN  (}Nt^  1V2),  or,  in  Samuel, 
BETHSHAN,  QP  '3 ; B aiQaa.vy  BrjOcrdv,  6 oJkos 
2dv;  Bethsan),  a city  which,  with  its  “ daughter  ” 
towns  belonged  to  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though 
within  the  limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  and 
therefore  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1 Macc.  v. 
52) — but  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  latter 
tribe.  The  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  from  the 


a The  use  of  the  word  Kut/mri  in  this  place  is  remark- 
able. Mr.  Stanley  suggests  that  its  old  appellation 
had  stuck  to  it,  even  after  the  change  in  its  dignity 
(S.  f P.  App.  §85). 

b Unless  the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (148,  note)  be 
accepted,  that  the  words  (j&^n  1V3>  house  of  the 
tooth ; A.  V.  ivory  house ) in  1 K.  xxii.  39,  should  be 
rendered  Beth-shan. 


town  (Judg.  i.  27).  In  Solomon’s  time  it  seems  to 
have  given  its  name  to  a district  extending  from  the 
town  itself  to  Abel-meholah ; and  “ all  Bethshean” 
was  under  the  charge  of  one  of  his  commissariat 
officers  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

The  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastened 
up  to  the  wall  of  Bethshean  by  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open  “street”  or 
space  (3HT),  which — then  as  now — fronted  the 
gate  of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  From 
this  time  we  lose  sight  of  Beth-sheanb  till  the 
period  of  the  Maccabees,  in  connexion  with  whose 
exploits  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  a cur- 
sory manner  (1  Macc.  v.  52 ; comp.  1 Macc. 
xii.  40,  41).  The  name  of  Scythopolis  (2 kv8wv 
tt6\is)  appeal’s  for  the  first  time  in  2 Macc.  xii.  29. 
[Scythopolis.]  This  name,  which  it  received 
after  the  exile,  and  under  the  Greek  dominion, 
has  not  survived  to  the  present  day ; as  in  many 
other  cases  (comp.  Ptolemais)  the  old.  Semitic 
appellation  has  revived,  and  the  place  is  still  called 
Beisan.  It  lies  in  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  valley, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  on  the  brow  of  the  descent,  by  which  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  drops  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Ghor.  A few  miles  to  the  south-west  are  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  close  beside  the  town 
runs  the  water  of  the  Ain-Jalud,  the  fountain  of 
which  is  by  Jezreel,  and  is  in  all  probability  the 
spring  by  which  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the 
battle  in  which  Saul  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xxix.  l).c 
Three  other  large  brooks  pass  through  or  by  the 
town,  and  in  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of  water, 
and  the  exuberant  fertility d of  the  soil  consequent 
thereon,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  using  their 
chariots,  which  the  level  nature  of  the  country 
near  the  town  conferred  cn  them  (Josh.  xvii.  16), 
resides  the  secret  of  the  hold  which  the  Canaanites 
retained  on  the  place. 

If  Jabesh-Gilead  was  where  Dr.  Robinson  con- 
jectures— at  ed-Deir  in  the  Wady  Yabis — the  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  Beisan,  which  it  took  the  men 
of  Jabesh  “ all  night  ” to  traverse,  cannot  be  less 
than  twenty  miles.  [G.] 

BETH'-SHEMESH  (5JW  in  pause 

E^JDK^'2,  house  of  the  sun;  tt6\is  tj\Iov;  B aiQ- 

(rayvs ; Bethsames ),  the  name  of  several  places. 
1.  One  of  the  towns  which  marked  the  north 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10),  but  not  named 
in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  that  tribe.  It  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kiijath-jearim  and  Timnah, 
and  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  the  low-country 
of  Philistia.  The  expression  “ went  down  ” in  Josh, 
xv.  10 ; 1 Sam.  vi.  21,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
position  of  the  town  was  lower  than  Kirjath-jearim ; 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  situation  that  there 
was  a valley  (p£J7)  of  coiyifields  attached  to  the 
place  (1  Sam.  v.  13). 

From  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh  a road  (:jTT,  6b6s) 
existed  along  which  the  Philistines  sent  back  the  ark 

c The  exactness  of  the  definition  in  this  description 
is  seriously  impaired  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  substitution 
of  “ a fountain  ” for  “ the  fountain  ” of  the  original. 

d So  great  was  this  fertility,  that  it  was  said  by  the 
Rabbis,  that  if  Paradise  was  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
Beth-shean  was  the  gate  of  it ; for  that  its  fruits  were 
the  sweetest  in  all  the  land.  (See  the  quotations  in 
Lightfoot,  Chor.  Cent,  lx.) 
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after  its  calamitous  residence  in  their  country  (1  Sam. 
vi.  9, 12)  ; and  it  was  in  the  field  of  “ Joshua  the 
Beth-shemite”  ('EWH  1T*3)  that  the  “great 
Abel”  (whatever  that  may  have  been)  was,  on 
which  the  ark  was  set  down  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  Beth- 
shemesh  was  a “ suburb  city,”  allotted  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  16  ; 1 Chr.  vi.  59)  ; and  it  is  named  in 
one  of  Solomon’s  commissariat  districts  under  the 
charge  of  Ben-Dekar  (1  K.  iv.  9).  It  was  the  scene 
of  an  encounter  between  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel, 
and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  in  which  the  latter 
was  worsted  and  made  prisoner  (2  K.  xiv.  11,  13; 
2 Chr.  xxv.  21,  23).  Later,  in  the  days  of  Ahaz, 
it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  to- 
gether with  several  other  places  in  this  locality 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  10,  xix. 
4-1,  43,  and  1 K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ir- 
Shemesh,  “ city  of  the  sun,”  must  have  been 
identical  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  being  probably  the 
older  form  of  the  name;  and  again,  from  Judg.  i. 
35,  it  appears  as  if  Har-cheres,  “ mount  of  the  sun,” 
were  a third  name  for  the  same  place  ; suggesting  an 
early  and  extensive  worship  of  the  sun  in  this 
neighbourhood.  [Ir-Shemesh  ; Heres.] 

Beth-shemesh  is  now  ’ Ain-Shems.  It  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  found  it  to  be  in  a position 
exactly  according  with  the  indications  of  Scripture, 
on  the  north-west  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
— “ a low  plateau  at  the  junction  of  two  fine 
plains”  (Rob.  iii.  153) — about  two  miles  from  the 
great  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from  Ekron  (ii. 
224-6).  The  origin  of  the ’Am  (“spring”)  in 
the  modern  name  is  not  obvious,  as  no  spring  or 
well  appears  now  to  exist  at  the  spot ; but  the 
Shems  and  the  position  are  decisive. 

2.  A city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 

22). 

3.  One  of  the  “ fenced  cities”  of  Naphtali,  twice 
named  (Josh.  xix.  38 ; Judg.  i.  33),  and  on  both 
occasions  with  Beth-anath.  The  Canaanite  inha- 
bitants were  not  expelled  from  either  place,  but 
became  tributaries  to  Israel.  Jerome’s  expression 
( Onom . Bethsamis)  in  reference  to  this  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice,  “ in  qua  cultores  pristini  man- 
serunt ;”  possibly  glancing  at  the  worship  from 
which  the  place  derived  its  name. 

4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii. 

13)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  place  in  Egypt,  which 
the  LXX.  render  by  'HA.toinrdA.ts  <h/y!lv,  i.  e.  the 
famous  Heliopolis ; Yulg.  domus  solis.  In  the 
middle  ages  Heliopolis  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
Ain  Shems  (Edrisi,  &c.,  in  Rob.  i.  25).  [Aven  ; 
On.]  [G.] 

BETH-SHIT'TAH  (ffl3B*n  U2,  house  of 
the  acacia  ; B7j0tre'e8  ; Alex,  rj  Bacreerra  ; Beth- 
setta ),  one  of  the  spots  to  which  the  flight  of  the 
host  of  the  Midianites  extended  after  their  discom- 
fiture by  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Both  the  nar- 
rative and  the  name  (comp.  “ Abel-shittim,”  which 
was  in  the  Jordan  valley  opposite  Jericho)  require 
its  situation  to  be  somewhere  near  the  river, 
where  also  Zererath  (probably  Zeredatha  or  Zartan) 
and  Abel-meholah  doubtless  lay : but  no  identifica- 
tion has  yet  been  made  of  any  of  these  spots.  The 
Shuttah  mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  356)  and  Wilson 
(Ritter,  Jordan,  414)  is  too  far  to  the  west  to  suit 
the  above  requirements.  Josephus’s  version  of  the 
locality  is  absolutely  in  favour  of  the  place  being 
well  watered  : iv  noiXt p TTepLeiXr}fXfj.4vw 

Xupiv  {Ant.  v.  6,  §5).  [G.] 
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BETH-STJ'RA  {t\  B aidaovpa,  ra  Baidrrovpa, 
1 Mac.  iv.  29,  61 ; vi.  7,  26,  31,  49,  50;  ix.  52  ; 
x.  14  ; xi.  65  ; xiv.  7 ; 2 Mac.  xi.  5 ; xiii.  19,  22). 
f Beth-zur.] 

BETH-TAP'PUAH  (H-ISn  '2,  house  of  the 

apple  or  citron ; BcuOaxoti,  Alex.  BeOOaTrcpove ; 
Beih-thaphua),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountainous  district,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
53  ; comp.  1 Chr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  actually  been 
discovered  by  Robinson  under  the  modern  name  of 
Teffuh,  If  hour,  or  say  5 miles,  W.  of  Hebron,  on 
a ridge  of  high  table-land.  The  terraces  of  the 
ancient  cultivation  still  remain  in  use,  and  though 
the  “apples”  have  disappeared,  yet  olive-groves 
and  vineyards  with  fields  of  grain  surround  the 
place  on  every  side  (Rob.  ii.  71  ; Schwarz,  105). 

The  name  of  Tappuah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah  which  lay  in  the  rich  lowland  of 
the  Shefela.  [Apple;  Tappuah.]  [G.] 

BETHU'EL(^ln2  ; Baflou^A;  Joseph.  Ba0- 
ovnXos ; Bathuel),  the  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah, 
nephew  of  Abraham , and  father  of  Rebekah  (Gen. 
xxii.  22,  23;  xxiv.  15,  24,  47;  xxviii.  2).  In 
xxv.  20,  and  xxviii.  5,  he  is  called  “ Bethuel  the 
Syrian”  (*.  e.  Aramite,  'ftlKn).  Though  often 

referred  to  as  above  in  the  narrative,  Bethuel 
only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiv.  50).  Upon  this 
an  ingenious  conjecture  is  raised  by  Prof.  Blunt 
(i Coincidences , I.  §iv.)  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  as  given  in  the  Targum  Ps. Jonathan  on 
Gen.  xxiv.  55  (comp.  33),  is  that  he  died  on  the 
morning  after  the  arrival  of  Abram’s  servant,  owing 
to  his  havin  g eaten  a sauce  containing  poison  at  the 
meal  the  evening  before,  and  that  on  that  account 
Laban  requested  that  his  sister’s  departure  might  be 
delayed  for  a year  or  ten  months.  Josephus  was 
perhaps  aware  of  this  tradition  since  he  speaks  of 
Bethuel  as  dead  {Ant.  i.  16,  §2).  [G.] 

BETHU'EL  (bx-inn  ; BaGov^X ; Alex.  Bad- 
oi X ; Bathuel ),  1 Chr.  iv.  30.  [Bethul.] 

BETHUL  (^-lrQ  ; Arab.  Bethur,  j 

BouAa ; Bethul ),  a town  of  Simeon  in  the  south, 
named  with  El-tolad  and  Hormah  (Josh.  xix.  4).  In 
the  parallel  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  30,  and  1 Chr.  iv.  9,  the 
name  appears  under  the  forms  of  Chesil  (b'DS) 

and  Bethuel  ; and  probably  also  under  that  of 
Bethel  in  Josh.  xii.  16;  since,  for  the  reasons  urged 
under  Bethel,  and  also  on  account  of  the  position  of 
the  name  in  this  list,  the  northern  Bethel  can  hardly 
be  intended.  [Bethel.]  [G.] 

BETHU’LIA  (Bert/Aoua ; Bethulia),  the  city 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  chief  events  of  the  book 
of  Judith,  in  which  book  only  does  the  name  occur. 
Its  position  is  there  described  with  very  minute 
detail.  It  was  near  to  Dothaim  (iv.  6),  on  a hill 
( 6pos ) which  overlooked  {airevavri)  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (vi.  11,  13,  14,  vii.  7,  10,  xiii.  10)  and 
commanded  the  passes  from  that  plain  to  the  hill 
country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  7,  vii.  1),  in  a position 
so  strong  that  Holofernes  abandoned  the  idea  of 
taking  it  by  attack,  and  determined  to  reduce  it  by 
possessing  himself  of  the  two  springs  or  wells 
{iriiyal)  which  were  “ under  the  city  ” in  the  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  was  built, 
and  from  which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  chief 
supply  of  water  (vi.  11,  vii.  7,  13,  21).  Not- 
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withstanding  this  detail,  however,  the  identification 
of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hitherto  defied  all  at- 
tempts, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of  sacred 
geography ; so  much  so  as  to  form  an  important 
argument  against  the  historical  truth  of  the  book 
of  Judith  (Rob.  iii.  337,  8). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Bethulia  was 
given  to  “the  Frank  Mountain,”  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  479),  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  this  is  very  much  too  far  to  the 
south  to  suit  the  narrative.  More  lately  it  has  been 
assumed  to  be  Safed  in  North  Galilee  (Rob.  ii. 
425) ; which  again,  if  in  other  respects  it  would 
agree  with  the  story,  is  too  far  north.  Yon  Raumer 
(Pal.  135,  6)  suggests  Sanur,  which  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  to  probability.  The  ruins  of  that  town 
are  on  an  “ isolated  rocky  hill,”  with  a plain  of 
considerable  extent  to  the  east,  and,  as  far  as  situa- 
tion is  concerned,  naturally  all  but  impregnable  (Rob. 
ii.  312).  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Dothan, 
and  some  six  or  seven  from  Jenin  (Engannim), 
which  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Though  not  absolutely  commanding 
the  pass  which  leads  from  Jenin  to  Sebastieh,  and 
forms  the  only  practicable  ascent  to  the  high 
country,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  bear  out  the 
somewhat  vague  statement  of  Jud.  v.  6.  Nor  is 
it  unimportant  to  remember  that  Sanur  actually 
endured  a siege  of  2 months  from  Djezzar  Pasha 
without  yielding,  and  that  on  a subsequent  occasion 
it  was  only  taken  after  a three  or  four  months’  in- 
vestment, by  a force  very  much  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  place  (Rob.  ii.  313).  [G.] 

BETH-ZACHARI'AS.  [Bath-Zacharias.] 

BETH'-ZUR  (“Vl¥  '3,  house  of  rock  ; BrjOaovp ; 
Bethsura ),  a town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Josh.  xv.  58). 
As  far  as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their  present 
imperfect  state,  be  put  on  the  genealogical  lists  of 
1 Chr.  ii.  42-49,  Bethzur  would  appear  from  ver. 
45  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of  Maon, 
which  again  had  derived  its  origin  from  Hebron. 
However  this  maybe,  Beth-zur  was  “ built,” — i.  e. 
probably  fortified — by  Rehoboam,  with  other  towns 
of  Judah,  for  the  defence  of  his  new  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7).  After  the  captivity  the  people  of 
Beth-zur  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16)  ; the  place  had  a 
“ ruler”  (“lb*) , and  the  peculiar  word  Pelec  (^Ss) 

is  employed  to  denote  a district  or  circle  attached 
to  it,  and  to  some  other  of  the  cities  mentioned 
here.  [Topographical  Terms.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Bethzur,  or  Beth- 
sura, played  an  important  part.  It  was  fortified 
by  Judas  and  his  brethren  “ that  the  people  might 
have  a defence  against  Idumaea,”  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  “ very  strong  and  not  to  be 
taken  without  great  difficulty”  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  §4)  ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  able  to  resist  for  a 
length  of  time  the  attacks  of  Simon  Mac.  (1  Macc. 
xi.  65)  and  of  Lysias  (2  Macc.  xi.  5),  the  garrison 
having  in  the  former  case  capitulated.  Before 
Bethzur  took  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of 
Judas  over  Lysias  (1  Macc.  iv.  29),  and  it  was 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  it  when  besieged  by  An- 
tiochus  Eupator,  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  passes 
between  Bethzur  and  Bath-zacharias,  and  his  bro- 
ther Eleazar  killed  by  one  of  the  elephants  of  the 
king’s  army  (1  Macc.  vi.  32-47  ; Jos.  Ant.  xii. 
9,  3).  The  recovery  of  the  site  of  Bethzur,  under 
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the  almost  identical  name  of  Beit-sur,  by  Wolcott 
and  Robinson  (i.  216,  note ; iii.  277),  explains  its 
impregnability,  and  also  the  reason  for  the  choice 
of  its  position,  since  it  commands  the  road  from 
Beersheba  and  Hebron,  which  has  always  been 
the  main  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  the  south. 

A short  distance  from  the  Tell,  on  which  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a spring,  Ain 
edh-Dhirweh,  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
later,  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Eunuch  by  Philip.  The  probability  of  this  is 
elsewhere  examined  [Gaza]  ; in  the  meantime  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Beitsur  is  not  near  the  road  to 
Gaza  (Acts  viii.  26),  which  runs  much  more  to  the 
north-west.  [Beth-sura.]  [G.] 

BETO'LIUS  (BeroAios),  1 Esd.  v.  21. 
[Bethel.] 

BETOMES'THAM  (BtropearOalp.)  and  BE- 
TOMAS'THEM  (B airop-aadalp.)  ; Syr.  Bith- 
masthirri),  a town  “ over  against  Esdraelon,  facing 
the  plain  that  is  near  Dothaim”  (Jud.  iv.  6,  xv.  4), 
and  which  from  the  manner  of  its  mention  would 
seem  to  have  been  of  equal  importance  with  Be- 
thulia itself.  No  attempt  to  identify  either 
Betomestham  or  Bethulia  has  been  hitherto  suc- 
cessful. [Bethulia.  Dothaim.]  [G.] 

BETO'NIM  (D'ibl  = pistachio  nuts ; Bora- 
vlp. ; Betonirri),  a town  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Gad,  apparently  on  their  northern 
boundary  (Josh.  xiii.  26).  The  word,  somewhat 
differently  pointed,  occurs  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  A.  Y. 
“ nuts.”  It  is  probably  related  to  the  modem  Arabic 
word  Butm  = terebinth,  Pistacia  terebinthus.  [G.] 

BETROTHING.  [Marriage.] 
beu'lah  (rfoys  = married  ; olKov/ievr) ; in- 
habit ata'),  the  name  which  the  land  of  Israel  is  to 
bear,  when  “ the  land  shall  be  married 
Is.  lxii.  4. 

BE'ZAI  ('¥3  ; Bchto'oO,  B e<ret,  Briarl ; Besai ), 
“ Children  of  Bezai,”  to  the  number  of  323, 
returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
17 ; Neh.  vii.  23).  The  name  occurs  again  among 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  18). 
[Bassa.] 

BEZAL'EEL  (^N^¥3  ; Beo'eAe'fjA ; Beseleel), 
1.  The  artificer  to  whom  was  confided  by  Jehovah 
the  design  and  execution  of  the  works  of  art  re- 
quired for  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Ex. 
xxxi.  1-6).  His  charge  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of 
metal,  wood,  and  stone,  Aholiab  being  associated 
with  him  for  the  textile  fabrics;  but  it  is  plain 
from  the  terms  in  which  the  two  are  mentioned 
(xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii.  22),  as  well  as  from  the  enu- 
meration of  the  works  in  Bezaleel’s  name  in  xxxvii. 
and  xxxviii.,  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  two,  and 
master  of  Aholiab’s  department  as  well  as  his  own. 
Bezaleel  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri 
the  son  of  Hur  (or  Chur).  Hur  was  the  offspring 
of  the  marriage  of  Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  family  of  Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chr.  ii. 
19,  50),  and  one  of  his  sons,  or  descendants  (comp. 
Ruth  iv.  20)  was  Salma,  or  Salmon,  who  is  handed 
down  under  the  title  of  “ father  of  Bethlehem 
and  who,  as  the  actual  father  of  Boaz,  was  the  direct 
progenitor  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54;  Ruth 
iv.  21).  [Bethlehem,  Hur.] 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab  who  had 
taken  a foreign  wife,  Ezr.  x.  30. 
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BE'ZEK  (PH  ; BeCeK ; Bezec),  the  name  of 
two  apparently  distinct  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  The  residence  of  Adoni-bezek,  i.  e.  the  “ lord 
of  Bezek ” (Judg.  i.  5);  in  the  “lot  (7JJ)  of 
Judah  ” (verse  3),  and  inhabited  by  Canaanites  and 
Pcrizzites  (verse  4).  This  must  have  twen  a 
listinct  place  from 

2.  Where  Saul  numbered  the  forces  of  Israel 
and  Judah  before  going  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8).  From  the  terms  of  the  nar- 
rative this  cannot  have  been  more  than  a day’s  march 
from  Jabesh;  and  was  therefore  doubtless  some- 
where in  the  centre  of  the  country,  near  the  Jordan 
valley.  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  mention  in 
the  Onomasticon  of  two  places  of  this  name  seven- 
teen miles  from  Neapolis  (Shechem),  on  the  road  to 
Beth-shean.  The  LXX.  inserts  iv  Bay.  a after  the 
name,  possibly  alluding  to  some  “ high  place  ” at 
which  this  solemn  muster  took  place.  This  J osephus 
gives  as  BaAcJ  ( Ant . vi.  5,  §3). 

No  identification  of  either  place  has  been  made  in 
modem  times.  [G.] 

BE'ZER  in  tiie  wilderness  ("£n?33  ; 

B o<r6p  iv  rrj  iprjy^ ; Besor  in  solitudine),  a city  of 
the  Reubenites,  with  “ suburbs,”  in  the  Mishor  or 
downs,  set  apart  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  three  cities 
of  refuge  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  allotted  to 
the  Merarites  (Deut.  iv.  43  ; Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36  ; 

1 Chr.  vi.  78).  In  the  two  last  passages  the  exact 
specification,  of  the  other  two  is  omitted, 

but  traces  of  its  former  presence  in  the  text  in 
Josh.  xxi.  16  are  furnished  us  by  the  reading  of 
the  LXX.  and  Yulg. — ryv  Boabp  iv  tt?  iprjyy,  r)]v 
Mnrw  (Alex.  Mitrcbp)  kcl\  ra  irepLO-irSpia ; Bosor 
■ in  solitudine,  Misor  et  Baser. 

Bezer  may  be  the  Bosor  of  the  Books  of  Macca- 
bees. [Bosor.]  [G.] 

BE'ZER  0^3;  Barav;  Alex.  B aaap-,  Bosor), 
son  of  Zophah,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BE'ZETH  (Br)(eQ  ; Bethzecha),  a place  at 
which  Bacchides  encamped  after  leaving  Jerusalem, 
and  where  there  was  a “ great  pit  ” {rb  tppiap  rb 
p-iya-,  1 Macc.  vii.  19).  By  Josephus  {Ant.  xii. 
10,  §2)  the  name  is  given  as  “ the  village  Btth- 
zetho”  {K&yi 7 Brjdfoda)  Xeyoyivrj),  which  recals 
the  name  applied  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the 
early  Syriac  recension  of  the  N.  T.  published  by 
Mr.  Cureton  — Beth-Zaith.  The  name  may  thus 
refer  either  to  the  main  body  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  to  that  branch  of  it  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  which  at  a later  period  was  called 
Bezetha.  [G.] 

BI'AT AS  («f>a\tas  ; Alex.  ^ Ladas  ; Philias'), 
1 Esdr.  ix.  48.  [Pelaiah.] 

BIBLE  (BtjSXlo,  LXX. ; Biblia,  Yulg.).— 
I.  The  application  of  this  word,  tear  i^oxw,  to  the 
collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
not  to  be  traced  further  back  than  the  5th  century. 
n'he  terms  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  are  fj  ypa<pTj 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16 ; Acts  viii.  32 ; Gal.  iii.  22),  at 
ypacbal  (Matt.  xxi.  42 ; Luke  xxiv.  27),  ra  iepa 
ypayyara  (2  Tim.  iii.  15).  Bl&Xlov  is  found 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13 ; Rev.  x.  2,  v.  1),  but  with  no 
distinctive  meaning ; nor  does  the  use  i*f  ra  Xonra 
ruv  BifiXioov  for  the  Hagiographa  in  the  Preface 
VOL.  I. 
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to  Ecclesiasticus,  or  of  at  tepat  fiifiXoi  in  Josephus 
{Ant.  i.  6,  §2),  indicate  anything  as  to  the 
use  of  ra  fii&\la  alone  as  synonymous  with  r/ 
ypa<p7].  The  words  employed  by  early  Christian 
writers  were  naturally  derived  from  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  old  terms,  with 
epithets  like  deta,  &yia,  and  the  like  continued  to 
be  used  by  the  Greek  fathers,  as  the  equivalent 
“Scriptura”  was  by  the  Latin.  The  use  of  v 
waXaioi  biad^KT]  in  2 Cor.  iii.  14,  for  the  law  as 
read  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  prominence  given 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Heb.  (vii.  22,  viii.  6,  ix.  15) 
to  the  contrast  between  the  it aXaia  and  the  icaivi j, 
led  gradually  to  the  extension  of  the  former  to  in- 
clude the  other  books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
to  the  application  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former  to  a 
book  or  collection  of  books.  Of  the  Latin  equi- 
valents which  were  adopted  by  different  writers 
{Instrumentum,  Testamentum),  the  latter  met 
with  the  most  general  acceptance,  and  perpetuated 
itself  in  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  One 
passage  in  Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  1)  illustrates 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  word  which  event- 
ually prevailed,  “ instrum enti  vel  quod  magis  in 
usu  est  dicere,  testamenti.”  The  word  was  na- 
turally used  by  Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
parts  of  these  two  collections.  They  enumerate 
{e.  g.  Athan.  Synop.  Sac.  Script.)  ra  fiifiXia  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ; and  as  these  were 
contrasted  with  the  apocryphal  books  circulated  by 
heretics,  there  was  a natural  tendency  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  word  as  limited  by  the  article  to  the 
whole  collection  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  In 
Chrysostom  {Horn.  x.  in  Gen.,  Horn.  ix.  in  Col.) 
it  is  thus  applied  in  a way  which  shows  this 
use  to  have  already  become  familiar  to  those  to 
whom  he  wrote.  The  liturgical  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  worship  of  the  Church  became  organised, 
would  naturally  favour  this  application.  The  MSS. 
from  which  they  were  read  would  be  emphatically 
the  books  of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when 
this  use  of  the  word  was  established  in  the  East,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gradually  to  the 
Western  Church.  The  terminology  of  that  Church 
bears  witness  throughout  {e.  g.  Episcopus,  Pres- 
byter, Diaconus,  Litania,  Liturgia,  Monachus,  Ab- 
bas, and  others)  to  its  Greek  origin,  and  the  history 
of  the  word  Biblia  has  followed  the  analogy  of  those 
that  have  been  refeired  to.  Here  too  there  was 
less  risk  of  its  being  used  in  any  other  than  the 
higher  meaning,  because  it  had  not,  in  spite  of 
the  introduction  even  in  classical  Latinitv  of  Biblio- 
theca, Bibliopola,  taken  the  place  of  libri,  or  libelli, 
in  the  common  speech  of  men. 

It  is  however  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on 
that  of  its  reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that 
“Bible”  is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
though  Bibliopece  is  given  (Lye,  Diet.  Anglo - 
Sax.)  as  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  mediaeval  Latin  for  the  Scriptures  as  the 
great  treasure-house  of  books  (Du  Cange  and  Adelung, 
in  voc.).  If  we  derive  from  our  mother-tongue  the 
singularly  happy  equivalent  of  the  Greek  evayye- 
Xiov,  we  have  received  the  word  which  stands  on  an 
equal  eminence  with  Gospel  as  one  of  the  later  im- 
portations consequent  on  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
fuller  intercourse  with  the  Continent.  When  the 
English  which  grew  out  of  this  union  first  appears 
in  literature,  the  word  is  already  naturalised.  In 
R.  Brunne  (p.  290),  Piers  Ploughman  (1916, 4271), 
and  Chaucer  {Prol.  437),  it  appears  in  its  dis- 
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tinctive  sense,  tr  ough  the  latter,  in  at  least  one 
passage  ( House  of  Fame,  Book  iii.)  uses  it  in  a 
way  which  indicates  that  it  was  not  always  limited 
to  that  meaning.  From  that  time  however  the 
higher  use  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  any  lower ; 
and  the  choice  of  it,  rather  than  of  any  of  its 
synonymes  by  the  great  translators  of  the  Scriptures, 
Wyklyf,  Luther,  Coverdale,  fixed  it  beyond  all 
possibility  of  a change.  The  trauformation  of  the 
word  from  a plural  into  a singular  noun  in  all  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  though  originating 
probably  in  the  solecisms  of  the  Latin  of  the  13th 
century  (Du  Cange,  in  voc.  Biblia ),  has  made  it 
fitter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  its 
high  office  as  the  title  of  that  which,  by  virtue  of 
its  unity  and  plan,  is  emphatically  the  Book. 

II.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  collections 
known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively, 
will  be  found  fully  under  Canon.  It  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and  therefore  as  parts 
of  one  whole — how,  i.  e.  the  idea  of  a completed 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  came  into  use,  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  minds  of  men.  As  regards  a 
large  portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  autho- 
rity not  lower,  nay  even  higher  than  the  Old.  That 
which  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  “ prophets”  of 
the  Old  dispensation  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of 
the  New  (Eph.  iii.  5).  The  Apostles  write  as 
having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii.  40), 
as  teaching  and  being  taught  “ by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ”  (Gal.  i.  12).  Where  they  make  no 
such  direct  claim  their  language  is  still  that  of  men 
who  teach  as  “ having  authority,”  and  so  far  the 
old  prophetic  spirit  is  revived  in  them,  and  their 
teaching  differs,  as  did  that  of  their  Master,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Scribes.  As  the  revelation  of 
God  through  the  Son  was  recognised  as  fuller  and 
more  perfect  than  that  which  had  been  made  iroXvpe- 
pws  real  iroXvTpdTrccs  to  the  fathers  (Heb.  i.  1),  the 
records  of  what  He  had  done  and  said,  when  once 
recognised  as  authentic,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
less  sacred  than  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews.  Indi- 
cations of  this  are  found  even  within  the  N.  T. 
itself.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the  2nd  Epistle 
of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had  come  to  be 
classed  among  the  ypacpal  of  the  Church  (2  Pet. 
iii.  16).  The  language  of  the  same  Epistle  in  rela- 
tion to  the  recorded  teaching  of  Prophets  and  Apostles 
(iH.  2,  cf.  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5,iv.  11),  shows  that  the 
it acra  irpocpyreia  y t cKprjs  can  hardly  be  limited  to 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  command 
that  the  letter  to  the  Colossians  was  to  be  read  in 
the  church  of  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16),  though  it 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  regarded  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  ypa<p}]  dz^Truevaros,  indicates  a 
practice  which  would  naturally  lead  to  its  being  so 
regarded.  The  writing  of  a man  who  spoke  as  in- 
spired, could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  participating  in 
the  inspiration.  It  is  part  of  the  development  of  the 
same  feeling  that  the  earliest  records  of  the  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church  indicate  the  liturgical  use  of 
some  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the  New,  as  well  as 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Justin  ( Apol . i.  66)  places 
rci  diropvyp.ovzvp.aTa  tuv  hnrocn^Xcav  as  read  in 
close  connexion  with,  or  in  the  place  of  rd  rrvy- 
ypdppara  rwv  irpocpyTwv,  and  this  juxta-position 
corresponds  to  the  manner  in  which  Ignatius  had 
previously  spoken  of  at'  Trpocpyrzlai,  v6pos  Ma urzoos, 


ib  zvayyzXiov  ( Ep . ad  Smym.  c.  7).  It  is  not 
meant  of  course  that  such  phrases  or  such  practices 
prove  the  existence  of  a recognised  collection,  but 
they  show  with  what  feelings  individual  writings 
were  regarded.  They  prepare  the  way  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  whole  body  of  N.  T.  writings,  as 
soon  as  the  Canon  is  completed,  as  on  a level  -with 
those  of  the  Old.  A little  further  on  and  the 
recognition  is  complete.  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
{ad  Autolyc.  B.  iii.),  Irenaeus  (adv.  Haer.  ii. 
27,  iii.  1),  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iii.  p. 
455,  iv.  p.  561),  Tertullian  (adv.  Prax.  15, 
20),  all  speak  of  the  New  Testament  writings  (what 
writings  they  included  under  this  title  is  of  course 
a distinct  question)  as  making  up  with  the  Old, 
pla  yvaxris  (Clem.  Al.  1.  c.),  “ totum  instrumen- 
tum  utriusque  testamenti”  (Tert.  1.  c.),  universae 
scripturae.  As  this  was  in  part  a consequence  of 
the  liturgical  usage  referred  to,  so  it  reacted  on  it, 
and  influenced  the  transcribers  and  translators  of 
the  books  which  were  needed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Church.  The  Syrian  Peschito  in  the  3rd,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  2nd  century,  includes  (with  the 
omission  of  some  of  the  avri\zy6pzva)  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  The  Alexandrian 
Codex,  presenting  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a 
complete  Bible,  may  be  taken  as  the  representative 
of  the  full  maturity  of  the  feeling,  which  we  have 
seen  in  its  earlier  developments. 

III.  The  existence  of  a collection  of  sacred  books 
recognised  as  authoritative,  leads  naturally  to  a 
more  or  less  systematic  arrangement.  The  arrange- 
ment must  rest  upon  some  principle  of  classification. 
The  names  given  to  the  several  books  will  indicate 
in  seme  instances  the  view  taken  of  their  contents, 
in  others  the  kind  of  notation  applied  both  to  the 
greater  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  sacred  volumes. 

The  existence  of  a classification  analogous  to  that 
adopted  by  the  later  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  0.  T.  Canon  (Zech.  vii.  12). 
When  the  Canon  was  looked  on  as  settled,  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  it 
took  a more  definite  form.  The  Prologue  to  Eccle- 
siasticus  mentions  “ the  law  and  the  prophets  and 
the  other  Books.”  In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  recognition.  “ The  Law  and  the  Prophets  ” 
is  the  shorter  (Matt.  xi.  13,  xxii.  40 ; Acts  xiii.  15, 
&c.) ; “ the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  ” 
(Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  fuller  statement  of  the  division 
popularly  recognised.  The  arrangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Heb.  text  under  these  three  heads,  re- 
quires however  a further  notice. 

1.  The  Torah,  ITYin^  v6pos,  naturally  continued 
to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have  held  from 
the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  authoritative  por- 
tion. Whatever  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its  present 
form,  the  existence  of  a book  bearing  this  title  is 
traceable  to  a very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  i.  8,  viii.  34,  xxiv.  26).  The 
name  which  must  at  first  have  attached  to  those 
portions  of  the  whole  book  was  applied  to  the  earlier 
and  contemporaneous  history  connected  with  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  and  ascribed  to  the  same  writer. 
The  marked  distinctness  of  the  five  portions  which 
make  up  the  Torah  shows  that  they  must  have 
been  designed  as  separate  books,  and  when  the 
Canon  was  completed,  and  the  books  in  then  pre- 
sent form  made  the  object  of  study,  names  for  each 
book  were  wanted  and  were  found.  Tn  the  Hebrew 
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classification  the  titles  were  taken  from  the  initial 
words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial  verse  ; in 
that  of  the  LXX.  they  were  intended  to  be  signi- 
ficant of  the  subject  of  each  book,  and  so  we  have — 

1.  rWfcO/l  ....  r eveds. 

2.  JXMW  (’nWo)  . . ',E|o8os. 

3.  NW A eviriK6v. 

4.  naipll  ....  'ApLO/xol. 

5.  D'HU'n  ....  AevrepovS/Juov. 


The  Greek  titles  were  adopted  without  change, 
except  as  to  the  4th  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  from 
them  have  descended  to  the  bibles  of  modem 


Christendom. 

2.  The  next  group  presents  a more  singular  com- 
bination. The  arrangement  stands  as  follows : — 


r Dtfn&a 

Nebiim. 

DW33  < 

(priores) 

f 

Prophetae. 

DWnK  ] 

| (majores) 

(posteriores)  1 

I 

'v 

v (minores) 

Joshua. 

Judges. 

1 & 2 Samuel. 
1 & 2 Kings. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Ezekiel. 

The  twelve 

minor 

Prophets. 


—the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  English  bibles. 

The  grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which 
contained  the  teaching  of  Prophets,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  at  first  sight  obvious,  but 
the  0.  T.  presents  some  facts  which  may  suggest 
an  explanation.  The  Sons  of  the  Prophets  (1  Sam. 
x.  5 ; 2 K.  v.  22,  vi.  1)  living  together  as  a so- 
ciety, almost  as  a caste  (Am.  vii.  14),  trained  to  a 
religious  life,  cultivating  sacred  minstrelsy,  must 
have  occupied  a position  as  instructors  of  the  people, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  as  God’s  messengers  to  the  people.  A body 
of  men  so  placed,  become  naturally,  unless  intellec- 
tual activity  is  absorbed  in  asceticism,  historians 
and  annalists.  The  references  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  0.  T.  show  that  they  actually  were  so. 
Nathan  the  prophet,  Gad,  the  seer  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  Ahijah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix. 
29),  Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32),  are  cited 
as  chroniclers.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  earlier 
historical  books,  and  perhaps  the  traditional  belief 
that  they  had  originated  in  this  way,  were  likely  to 
co-operate  in  raising  them  to  a high  place  of  honour 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  so 
they  were  looked  on  as  having  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter which  was  denied  to  the  historical  books  of 
the  Hagiographa.  The  greater  extent  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  no  less  than  the 
prominent  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  led  naturally  to  their  being  recog- 
nised as  the  Prophetae  Majores.  The  exclusion  of 
Daniel  from  this  subdivision  is  a more  remarkable 
fact,  and  one  whith  has  been  differently  interpreted, 
the  Rationalistic  sd  ool  of  later  criticism  (Eichhorn, 
De  Wette,  Berth oldt)  seeing  in  it  an  indication  of 
later  date,  and  therefore  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
the  orthodox  school  on  the  other,  as  represented  by 
Hengstenberg  ( Dissert . on  Dan.,  Cli.  ii.  §iv.  and 
v.),  maintaining  that  the  difference  rested  only  on 
the  ground  that,  though  the  utterer  of  predictions, 
he  had  ^ not  exercised,  as  fhe  others  had  done,  a 
prophet  s office  among  the  people.  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  the  position  of  this  Book  in 


the  Hagiographa  led  the  later  Jews  to  think  and 
speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  Christiana  who  reasoned 
with  them  out  of  its  predictions  were  met  by  re- 
marks disparaging  to  its  authority  (Hengstenberg, 
l.  c.).  The  arrangement  of  the  Prophetae  Minores 
does  not  call  for  special  notice,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  counted,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  list  of 
Canonical  books  within  a memorial  number,  an- 
swering to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  as  a single  volume,  and  described  as  r b 
d(i}SeKaTrp6(priTov. 

3.  Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  Cetu- 
bim,  (from  3D3,  to  write),  ypa<t>e?a,  ayi6- 

ypcupa,  including  the  remaining  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  arranged  in  the  following  order,  and  with 
subordinate  divisions : 

(а)  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job. 

(б)  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther. 

(c)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1 and  2 Chro- 
nicles. 

Of  these,  (a)  was  distinguished  by  the  memorial 
word  “ truth”  formed  from  the  initial  letters 

of  the  three  books ; (6)  as  JTI^P  the  five 

rolls  as  being  written  for  use  in  the  synagogues  on 
special  festivals  on  five  separate  rolls. 

Of  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books,  those  winch 
are  descriptive  of  their  contents  are  D'^nn?  the 
Psalms.  Proverbs.  HD'K,  Lamentations 

(from  the  opening  word  of  wailing  in  i.  1).  The 
Song  of  Songs  (DnW  W).  Ecclesiastes  (IftHp, 
the  Preacher).  1 and  2 Chronicles  (D'D'il 
words  of  days  = records). 

The  Septuagint  translation  presents  the  following 
titles, — '¥a\p.OL,  Tlapoifxiai,  Qprjvoi,  rA<rp.a  aap.6.- 
tcov,  ’EKKAT/o'tao'T^y,  Hapa\enr6p.eva  (i.  e.  tilings 
omitted,  as  being  supplementary  to  the  Books  of 
Kings).  The  Latin  version  imports  some  of  the 
titles,  and  translates  others.  Psalmi,  Proverbia, 
Threni,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Ecclesiastes,  Parali- 
pomenon,  and  these  in  their  translated  form  have 
determined  the  received  titles  of  the  book  in  our 
English  Bibles, — Ecclesiastes,  in  which  the  Greek 
title  is  retained,  and  Chronicles,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  and  not  the  Greek  title  is  translated,  being 
exceptions. 

The  LXX.  presents,  however,  some  striking  va- 
riations in  point  of  arrangement  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tion to  the  names  of  books.  Both  in  this  and  in  the 
insertion  of  the  avTL\ey6p.eva,  which  we  now  know 
as  the  Apocrypha,  among  the  other  books,  we  trace 
the  absence  of  that  strong  reverence  for  the  Canon 
and  its  traditional  order  which  distinguished  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  Law,  it  is  true,  stands  first, 
but  the  distinction  between  the  greater  and  lesser 
prophets,  between  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha is  no  longer  recognised.  Daniel,  with  the 
Apocryphal  additions,  follows  upon  Ezekiel;  the 
Apocryphal  1st  or  3rd  Book  of  Esdras  comes  as  a 
2nd  following  on  the  Canonical  Ezra.  Tobit  and 
Judith  are  placed  after  Nehemiah,  Wisdom  (?£o<pla 
2 a\6fjL(ovros)  and  Ecclesiasticus  (2o<£i'a  2efpa%) 
after  Canticles,  Baruch  before  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah  after  Lamentations,  the  twelve  Lesser 
Prophets  before  the  four  Greater,  and  the  two  Books 
of  Maccabees  come  at  the  close  of  all.  The  Latin 
version  follows  nearly  the  same  order,  inverting  the 
relative  position  of  the  greater  and  lesser  prophets. 
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The  separation  of  the  doubtful  books  under  the  title 
of  Apocrypha  in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  left  the  others  in  the  order  in  which  we 
now  have  them. 

The  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
without  interest,  as  indicating  differences  of  feeling 
or  modes  of  thought.  The  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly  stand  first.  They 
are  so  far  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was 
to  the  Old  Testament.  They  do  not  present 
however  in  themselves,  as  the  Books  of  Moses 
did,  any  order  of  succession.  The  actual  order 
does  not  depend  upon  the  rank  or  function  of 
the  writers  to  whom  they  are  assigned.  The  two 
not  written  by  Apostles  are  preceded  and  followed 
by  those  which  are  and  it  seems  as  if  the  true  ex- 
planation were  to  be  found  in  a traditional  belief 
as  to  the  dates  of  the  several  Gospels,  according  to 
which  St.  Matthew’s,  whether  in  its  Greek  or  He- 
brew form,  was  the  earliest,  and  St.  John’s  the 
latest.  The  arrangement  once  adopted  would  na- 
turally confirm  the  belief,  and  so  we  find  it  assumed 
by  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Augustine.  The  position  of 
the  Acts  as  an  intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the 
Gospels,  the  prelude  to  the  Epistles,  was  obviously 
a natural  one.  After  this  we  meet  with  some 
striking  differences.  The  order  in  the  Alexandrian, 
Vatican  and  Ephraem  MSS.  (ABC)  gives  pre- 
cedence to  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  as  this  is  also 
recognised  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (Can.  60), 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  iv.  p.  35),  and  Atha- 
nasius (Epist.  Fest.  ed.  Bened.  i.  p.  961),  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.  Lachmann,  who  bases  his  recension  of 
the  text  chiefly  on  this  family  of  MSS.,  has  repro- 
duced the  arrangement  in  his  editions.  The 
Western  Church  on  the  other  hand,  as  repre- 
sented by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  their  successors, 
gave  priority  of  position  to  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
and  as  the  order  in  which  these  were  given  presents 
(1.)  those  addressed  to  Churches  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance,  (2.)  those  ad- 
dressed to  individuals,  the  foremost  place  was  na- 
turally occupied  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  tendency  of  the  Western  Church  to  recognise 
Rome  as  its  centre  of  authority  may  perhaps  in 
part  account  for  this  departure  from  the  custom  of 
the  East.  The  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  them- 
selves, however,  is  generally  the  same,  and  the 
only  conspicuously  different  arrangement  was  that 
of  Marcion,  who  aimed  at  a chronological  order. 
In  the  three  MSS.  above  referred  to,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  comes  after  2 Thessalonians.  In  those 
followed  by  Jerome,  it  stands,  as  in  the  English 
Bible  and  the  Textus  Receptus,  after  Philemon.  We 
are  left  to  conjecture  the  grounds  of  this  difference. 
Possibly  the  absence  of  St.  Paul’s  name,  possibly 
the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  his  being  the  sole 
author  of  it,  possibly  its  approximation  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Catholic  Epistles  may  have  determined 
the  arrangement.  The  Apocalypse,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  contents, 
occupied  a position  by  itself.  Its  comparatively 
late  recognition  may  have  determined  the  position 
which  it  has  uniformly  held  as  the  last  of  the 
Sacred  Books.  i 

IV.  Division  into  Chapters  and  Verses.  As 
soon  as  any  break  is  made  in  the  continuous  writing  | 
which  has  characterised  in  nearly  all  countries  the  | 
early  stages  of  the  art,  we  get  the  germs  of  a j 
system  of  division.  But  these  divisions  may  be  j 
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used  for  two  distinct  purposes.  So  far  as  they  are 
used  to  exhibit  the  logical  relations  of  words,  clauses 
and  sentences  to  each  other,  they  tend  to  a recognised 
punctuation.  So  far  as  they  are  used  for  greater  con- 
venience of  reference,  or  as  a help  to  the  memory, 
they  answer  to  the  chapters  and  verses  of  our  mo- 
dern Bibles.  The  question  now  to  be  answered  is 
that  which  asks  what  systems  of  notation  of  the 
latter  kind  have  been  employed  at  different  times 
by  transcribers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  system  now  in  use. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  the  liturgical 
use  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  some 
kinds  of  recognised  division.  In  proportion  as  the 
books  were  studied  and  commented  on  in  the  schools 
of  the  Rabbis,  the  division  would  become  more 
technical  and  complete,  and  hence  the  existing  no- 
tation which  is  recognised  in  the  Talmud  (the  Ge- 
mara  ascribing  it  to  Moses, — Hupfeld,  Stud,  und 
Krii.  1830,  p.  827)  may  probably  have,  originated 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  synagogue 
ritual.  The  New  Testament  quotations  from  the 
Old  are  for  the  most  part  cited  without  any  more 
specific  reference  than  to  the  Book  from  which  they 
come.  The  references  however  in  Mark  xii.  26 
and  Luke  xx.  37  (iir\  rrjs  pdrov),  Rom.  xi.  2 
(iv  CH Ala)  and  Acts  viii.  32  (y  irepioxh  rrjs 
ypcKprjs),  indicate  a division  which  had  become 
familiar,  and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sec- 
tions were  known  popularly  by  titles  taken  from 
their  subjects.  In  like  manner  the  existence  of  a 
cycle  of  lessons  is  indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17  ; Acts 
xiii.  15,  xv.  21 ; 2 Cor.  iii.  14 ; and  this,  whether 
identical  or  not  with  the  later  Rabbinic  cycle,  must 
have  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that 
subsequently  adopted. 

The  Talmudic  division  is  on  the  following  plan. 
The  law  was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  fifty- 
four  rrt*Bhs  Parshioth  = sections,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  inter- 
calary year,  provision  being  made  for  the  shorter 
year  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sec- 
tions. Co-existing  with  this  there  was  a subdi- 
vision into  lesser  Parshioth,  which  served  to  de- 
termine the  portions  of  the  sections  taken  by  the 
several  readers  in  the  synagogues.  The  lesser  Par- 
shioth themselves  were  classed  under  two  heads 
— the  open  (m"rTin3>  Petuchoth)  which  served 
to  indicate  a change  'of  subject  analogous  to  that 
between  two  paragraphs  in  modern  writing,  and 
began  accordingly  a fresh  line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the 
Shut  (HiD-inp,  Satumoth),  which  corresponded  to 
minor  divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a space 
within  the  line.  The  initial  letters  Q and  D 
served  as  a notation,  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text 
itself,  for  the  two  kinds  of  sections.  The  threefold 
initial  QS3  or  DDD,  was  used  when  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  the  Parshioth  coincided  with 
that  of  a Sabbath  lesson  (comp.  Keil.  Einleitung  in 
das  A.  T.  §170,  171). 

A different  terminology  was  employed  for  the 
Prophetae  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the  division 
was  less  uniform.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Prophets  were  first  read  in  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  consequently  divided  into  sections,  be- 
cause the  reading  of  the  Law  had  been  forbidden 
by  Antiochus  Epiphares,  rests  upon  a very  slight 
foundation,  but  its  et  .istence  is  at  any  rate  a prod 
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that  the  Law  was  believed  to  have  been  systematic- 
ally divided  before  the  same  process  was  applied  to  the 
other  books.  The  name  of  the  sections  in  this  case 
was  n'riDQH  (Haphtaroth,  from  “ItDQ,  dimittere). 
If  the  name  were  applied  in  this  way  because 
the  lessons  from  the  Prophets  came  at  the  close  of 
the  synagogue  service,  and  so  were  followed  by  the 
dismissal  of  the  people  (Vitringa  de  Synag.  iii.  2, 
20),  its  history  would  present  a singular  analogy 
to  that  of  “ Missa,”  “ Mass,”  on  the  assumption 
that  it  also  was  derived  from  the  “ Ite  missa  est,” 
by  which  the  congregation  was  informed  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  service  of 
the  Church.  The  peculiar  use  of  Missa  shortly 
after  its  appearance  in  the  Latin  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  a sense  equivalent  to  that  of  Haptaroth 
(sex  Missas  de  Propheta  Esaia  facite,  Caesar. 
Arelat.  and  Aurelian  in  Bingham,  Ant.  xiii.  1) 
presents  at  least  a singular  coincidence.  The  Hap- 
taroth themselves  were  intended  to  correspond  with 
the  larger  Parshioth  of  the  Law,  so  that  there  might 
be  a distinct  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  interca- 
lary year  as  before ; but  the  traditions  of  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Spanish  Jews,  both  of  them  of  great 
antiquity,  present  a considerable  diversity  in  the 
length  of  the  divisions,  and  show  that  they  had 
never  been  determined  by  the  same  authority  as 
that  which  had  settled  the  Parshioth  of  the  Law 
(Van  der  Hooght,  Praefat.  in  Bib.  §35).  Of  the 
traditional  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  however 
that  which  has  exercised  most  influence  in  the  re- 
ceived arrangement  of  the  text,  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  larger  sections  into  verses  (D'p-IDS)  Pesu- 
kim ).  These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  till 
the  post-Talmudic  recension  of  the  text  by  the 
Masoretes  of  the  9th  century.  They  were  then 
applied,  first  to  the  prose  and  afterwards  to  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  supersed-  j 
ing  in  the  latter  the  arrangement  of  ct'ixoi,  KwXa, 
KSfiyara,  lines  and  groups  of  lines,  which  had  been 
based  upon  metrical  considerations.  The  verses  of 
the  Masoretic  divisions  were  preserved  with  compa- 
ratively slight  valuations  through  the  middle  ages, 
and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and  editors 
when  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was  di- 
rected to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  the  notation  had  been  simply  marked  by  the 
Soph-Passuk  ( : ) at  the  end  of  each  verse ; and 
in  the  earlier  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionetta’s, 
1557,  and  Plantin’s,  1566)  the  Hebrew  numerals 
which  guide  the  reader  in  referring,  are  attached  to 
every  fifth  verse  only.  The  Concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  1450,  however,  had  rested  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a numeral  to  each  verse,  and  this  was 
adopted  by  the  Dominican  Pagninus  in  his  Latin 
version,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coinciding  substantially, 
as  regards  the  former,  with  the  Masoretic,  and 
therefore  with  the  modern  division,  but  differing 
materially  as  to  the  New  Testament  from  that 
which  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  (c/.  infra ) 
and  through  his  widely  circulated  editions  passed 
into  general  reception.  The  chief  facts  that  remain 
to  be  stated  as  to  the  verse  divisions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are,  (1.)  that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens 
in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1555,  and  by  Frellon 
in  that  of  1 556  ; that  it  appeared,  for  the  first  time 
in  an  English  translation,  in  the  Geneva  Bible  of 
1560,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Bishops’ 
Bible  of  1568,  and  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611. 
In  Coverdale’s  Bible  we  meet  with  the  older  nota- 


tion, which  was  in  familiar  use  for  other  books,  and 
retained  in  some  instances  ( e . g.  in  references  to 
Plato),  to  the  present  times.  The  letters  ABC 
D are  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  margin  of 
each  page,  and  the  reference  is  made  to  the  page 
(or,  in  the  case  of  Scripture,  to  the  chapter)  and  the 
letter  accordingly. 

The  Septuagint  translation,  together  with  the 
Latin  versions  based  upon  it,  have  contributed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  received  division  of  the  Bibles. 
Made  at  a time  when  the  Rabbinic  subdivisions 
were  not  enforced,  hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  not 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  scrupulous  care  which  showed  itself 
in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  language  of 
Tertullian  ( Scorp . ii.)  and  Jerome  (in  Mic.  vi.  9 ; 
Zeph.  iii.  4)  implies  the  existence  of  “capitula”  of 
some  sort ; but  the  word  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  any  more  definite  sense  than  “ locus” 
or  “ passage.”  The  liturgical  use  of  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  lead  to  the  employment  of 
some  notation  to  distinguish  the  ava’yvwa’jj.aTa  or 
“ lectiones,”  and  individual  students  or  transcribers 
might  adopt  a system  of  reference  of  their  own ; but 
we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  fully  organised 
notation  which  originated  with  the  Talmudists  or 
Masoretes.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  general 
use  of  Lectionaria — in  which  the  portions  read  in 
the  Church  services  were  written  separately — may 
have  hindered  the  development  of  such  a system. 
Whatever  traces  of  it  we  find  are  accordingly  scanty 
and  fluctuating.  The  sticho-metric  mode  of  writing 
(i.  e.  the  division  of  the  text  into  short  lines  ge- 
nerally with  very  little  regard  to  the  sense)  adopted 
in  the  4th  or  5th  centuries  (see  Prolegom.  to  Breit- 
inger’s  Septuagint,  i.  §6),  though  it  may  have  faci- 
litated reference,  or  been  useful  as  a guide  to  the 
reader  in  the  half-chant  commonly  used  in  liturgical 
services,  was  too  arbitrary  (except  where  it  corre- 
sponded to  the  parallel  clauses  of  the  Hebrew  poet- 
ical books)  and  inconvenient  to  be  generally  adopted. 
The  Alexandrian  MSS.  present  a partial  notation 
of  K€(paAcua,  but  as  regards  the  Old  Testament  these 
are  found  only  in  portions  of  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua.  Traces  exist  (Monument.  Eccles.  Coteler. 
Breitinger,  Proleg.  ut  sup.')  of  a like  division  in 
Numbers,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  and  Latin  MSS. 
present  frequently  a system  of  division  into  “ tituli  ” 
or  “ capitula,”  but  without  any  recognised  standards. 
In  the  13th  century,  however,  the  development  of 
theology  as  a science,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a text-book  for  lectures,  led  to  the 
general  adoption  of  a more  systematic  division, 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Stephen  Langton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Triveti  Arinal.  p.  182,  ed. 
Oxon),  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  (Gibert  Genebrard, 
Chronol.  1.  iv.  p.  644),  and  passing  through  his 
Commentary  ( Postilla  in  Universa  Biblia,  and 
Concordance,  circ.  1240)  into  general  use.  No 
other  subdivision  of  the  chapters  was  united  with 
this  beyond  that  indicated  by  the  marginal  letters 
A B C D as  described  above. 

As  regards  the  Old  Testament  then,  the  present 
arrangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of  Cardinal 
Hugo’s  capitular  division  and  the  Masoretic  verses. 
The  Apocryphal  books,  to  wflfich  of  course  no  Ma- 
soretic division  was  applicable,  did  not  receive  a 
versicular  division  till  the  Latin  edition  of  Pagninus 
in  1528,  nor  the  division  now  in  use  till  Stephens’s 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1545.  The  history  of  the 
New  Testament  presents  some  additional  facts  of 
interest.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old.  the 
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system  of  notation  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of 
study.  The  comparison  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit  the  harmony  be- 
tween them.  Of  these,  the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  was  the  Diatcssaron  of  Tatian  in  the 
2nd  century  (Euseb.  II.  E.  iv.  29).  This  was 
followed  by  a work  of  like  character  from 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  in  the  3rd  (Eus.  Epist. 
ad  Carpianum).  The  system  adopted  by  Am- 
monius, however,  that  of  attaching  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other 
three,  and  inserting  those  which  were  not  parallel, 
destroyed  the  outward  form  in  which  the  Gospel 
history  had  been  recorded,  was  practically  inconve- 
nient. Nor  did  their  labours  have  any  direct  effect 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  text,  unless  we 
adopt  the  conjectures  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  that  it  is 
to  Ammonius  or  Tatian  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the 
marginal  notation  of  K€(pa\aia,  marked  by  A B 
T A,  which  are  found  in  the  older  MSS.  The 
search  after  a more  convenient  method  of  exhibiting 
the  parallelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  to  form  the  ten  Canons  ( icdvoves , registers) 
which  bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  sections  of 
the  Gospels  are  classed  according  as  the  fact  nar- 
rated is  found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or 
more.  In  applying  this  system  to  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Gospels,  each  of  them  was  divided 
into  shorter  sections  of  variable  length,  and  to  each 
of  these  were  attached  two  numerals,  one  indicating 
the  Canon  under  which  it  would  be  found,  and  the 
other  its  place  in  that  Canon.  Luke,  for  ex- 
ample, would  represent  the  13th  section  belonging 
to  the  first  Canon.  This  division,  however,  ex- 
tended only  to  the  books  that  had  come  under  the 
study  of  the  Harmonists.  The  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  were  first  divided  in  a similar  manner  by  the 
unknown  Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius  assigns  the 
credit  of  it  (circ.  396),  and  he  himself,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Athanasius,  applied  the  method  of  divi- 
sion to  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  completed  the 
work  by  dividing  the  Apocalypse  (circ.  500). 

Of  the  four  great  uncial  MSS.,  A presents  the 
Ammonian  or  Eusebian  numerals  and  canons,  C 
and  D the  numerals  without  the  canons.  B has 
neither  numerals  nor  canons,  but  a notation  of  its 
own,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  treated  as  a single  book,  and 
brought  under  a continuous  capitulation.  After  pass- 
ing into  disuse  and  so  into  comparative  oblivion, 
the  Eusebian  and  Euthalian  divisions  have  recently 
(since  1827)  again  become  familiar  to  the  English 
student  through  Bishop  Lloyd’s  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  with  the 
Old,  the  division  into  chapters  adopted  by  Hugh  de 
St..  Cher  superseded  those  that  had  been  in  use 
previously,  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  was  transferred  to  the  English  Bible  by 
Coverdale  and  so  became  universal.  The  notation 
of  the  verses  in  each  chapter  naturally  followed  on 
the  use  of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  superiority  of  such  a division  over  the 
marginal  notation  A B C D in  the  Bible  of  Car- 
dinal Hugh  de  St.  Cher  led  men  to  adopt  an 
analogous  system  for  the  New.  In  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Pagninus  accordingly,  there  is  a versicular 
division,  though  differing  from  the  one  subsequently 
used  in  the  greater  length  of  its  verses.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  authoritative  standard  like  that  of  the 
Masoretes,  left  more  scope  to  the  individual  discre- 
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tion  of  editors  or  printers,  and  the  activity  of  the 
two  Stephenses  caused  that  which  they  adopted  in 
their  numerous  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  and 
Vulgate  to  be  generally  received.  In  the  Preface 
to  the  Concordance,  published  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1594,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  division.  His  father,  he  tells  us,  finding 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  already  divided 
into  chapters  (tmemata,  or  sections),  proceeded  to  a 
further  subdivision  into  verses.  The  name  versiculi 
did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  He  would  have 
preferred  tmematia  or  sectiunculae,  but  the  pre- 
ference of  others  for  the  former  led  him  to  adopt  it. 
The  whole  work  was  accomplished  “ inter  equitan- 
dum”  on  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  While 
it  was  in  progress  men  doubted  of  its  success.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  than  it  met  with  universal 
acceptance.  The  edition  in  which  this  division  was 
first  adopted  was  published  in  1551,  another  came 
from  the  same  press  in  1555.  It  was  used  for  the 
Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  Hentenius  in 
1559,  for  the  English  version  published  in  Geneva 
in  1560,  and  from  that  time,  with  slight  variations 
in  detail,  has  been  universally  recognised.  The  con- 
venience of  such  a system  for  reference  is  obvious ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  not  been 
purchased  by  a great  sacrifice  of  the  perception  by 
ordinary  readers  of  the  true  order  and  connexion  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  In  some  cases  the  division 
of  chapters  separates  portions  which  are  very  closely 
united  (See  e.  g.  Matt.  ix.  38,  and  x.  1,  xix.  30, 
and  xx.  1 ; Mark  ii.  23-28,  and  iii.  1-5,  viii.  38, 
and  ix.  1 ; Luke  xx.  45-47,  and  xxi.  1-4;  Acts  vii. 
60,  and  viii.  1 ; 1 Cor.  x.  33,  xi.  1 ; 2 Cor.  iv. 
18,  v.  1,  vi.  18,  and  vii.  1),  and  throughout  gives 
the  impression  of  a formal  division  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  continuous  flow  of  narrative  or 
thought  which  characterised  the  book  as  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  the  writer.  The  separation  of 
verses  in  its  turn  has  conduced  largely  to  the  habit 
of  building  doctrinal  systems  upon  isolated  texts. 
The  advantages  of  the  received  method  aro  united 
with  those  of  an  arrangement  representing  the  ori- 
ginal more  faithfully  in  the  structure  of  the  Para- 
graph Bibles,  lately  published  by  different  editors, 
and  in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Lloyd,  Lachmann, 
and  Tischendorf.  The  student  ought,  however,  to 
remember  in  using  these  that  the  paragraphs  belong 
to  the  editor  not  to  the  winter,  and  are  therefore 
liable  to  the  same  casualties  rising  out  of  subjective 
peculiarities,  dogmatic  bias,  and  the  like,  as  the 
chapters  of  ezr  -common  Bibles.  Practically  the 
risk  of  such  casualties  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a 
minimum  by  the  care  of  editors  to  avoid  the  errors 
into  which  their  predecessors  have  fallen,  but  the 
possibility  of  the  evil  exists,  and  should  therefore  be 
guarded  against  by  the  exercise  of  an  independent 
judgment.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BICH'RI  ('“]32  ; Boxopi-d ; Bichri  and 
Bochri ; first-born,  Sim.;  youthful,  Gesen.,  Fiirst ; 
but  perhaps  rather  son  of  Becher ),  ancestor  of 
Sheba (2 Sam. xx.  Iff.).  [Becher.]  [A.  C.  H.]. 

BID'KAR  (“IjTlH  ; BaSe/cap  ; Joseph.  Ba5a- 
Kpos  ; Badacer ),  Jehu’s  “ captain  ” ; Joseph. 

'6  rys  rplrys  polpas  rjyepdu,  Ant.  ix.  6,  §3), 
originally  his  fellow-officer  (2  K.  ix.  25)  ; who  com- 
pleted the  sentence  on  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  by 
casting  his  body  into  the  field  of  Naboth  after  Jehu 
had  transfixed  him  with  an  arrow. 

BIER.  [Burial.] 


BIGTHA 

BIG'THA  (XT)  33  ; B apaQ ; Bagatha),  one 
of  the  seven  “chamberlains”  (D'D'HD,  eunuchs) 
of  the  harem  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

BIGTHAN  and  BIGTHANA  (|nj3,  Esth. 
ii.  21,  and  N3n33,  vi.  2 ; Bagathan ),  an  eunuch 
(chamberlain,  A.  V.)  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  one 
of  those  “ who  kept  the  door  ” (marg.  “ threshold,” 
dp%£cra)^iaTO^)uAa/ces,  LXX.),  and  who  conspired 
with  Teresh,  one  of  his  coadjutors,  against  the  king’s 
life.  The  conspiracy  was  detected  by  Mordecai,  and, 
the  eunuchs  hung.  Prideaux  (Cow.  i.  363)  supposes 
that  these  officers  had  been  partially  superseded  by 
the  degradation  of  Yashti,  and  sought  revenge  by 
the  murder  of  Ahasuerus.  This  suggestion  falls  in 
with  that  of  the  Chaldee  Ys.,  and  of  the  LXX. 
which  in  Esth.  ii.  21  interpolates  the  words 
f\vir})()r)(rav  oi  Suo  evvovxoi  tov  PaalXecos  .... 
otl  TTporix^1!  M opSoxaTos.  The  name  is  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  on  both  occasions.  Bigthan  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Persian  and  Sanskrit  Bagadana , 
“ a gift  of  fortune”  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BIG’YAI  ('133  ; Bayove,  Bay  oval ; Beguai, 
Begoai ). 

1.  “ Children  of  Bigvai,”  2056  (Neh.  2067)  in 
number,  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  14;  Neh.  vii.  19),  and  72  of  them 
at  a later  date  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  [Bagoi  ; 
Bago.] 

2.  Apparently  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Zerubbabel’s 
expedition  (Ezr.  ii.  2 ; Neh.  vii.  7),  and  who  after- 
wards signed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  16). 

BIL'DAD  (Y|&3,  son  of  contention,  if  Ge- 
senius’  derivation  of  it  from  I 3 be  collect ; 
BaASaS ; Bald  ad'),  the  second  of  Job’s  three  friends. 
He  is  called  “ the  Shuhite”  ('H-lfc^n),  which  implies 

both  his  family  and  nation.  Shuah  was  the  name 
of  a son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  and  of  an  Ara- 
bian tribe  sprung  from  him,  when  he  had  been  sent 
eastward  by  his  father.  Gesen.  (s.  v.)  supposes  it 
to  be  “ the  same  as  the  2a/c/cam  of  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
to  the  east  of  Batanea,”  and  therefore  to  the  east  of 
the  land  of  Uz  [Shuah].  The  LXX.  strangely 
enough,  renders  it  6 rav  Scarce cov  rvpavvos,  ap- 
pearing to  intend  a distinction  between  him  and 
the  other  friends,  whom  in  the  same  verse  it  calls 
j8a<rtAetx  (Job  ii.  11). 

Bildad  takes  a share  in  each  of  the  three  contro- 
versies with  Job  (viii.  xviii.  xxv.).  He  follows  in 
the  train  of  Eliphaz,  but  with  more  violent  decla- 
mation, less  argument,  and  keener  invective.  His 
address  is  abrupt  and  untender,  and  in  his  very  first 
speech  he  cruelly  attributes  the  death  of  Job’s 
children  to  their  own  transgressions ; and  loudly 
calls  on  Job  to  repent  of  his  supposed  crimes.  His 
second  speech  (xviii.)  merely  recapitulates  his  former 
assertions  of  the  temporal  calamities  of  the  wicked ; 
on  this  occasion  he  implies,  without  expressing, 
Job’s  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend  to  exhort 
him  to  repentance.  In  the  third  speech  (xxv.),  un- 
able to  refute  the  sufferer’s  arguments,  ne  takes 
refuge  in  irrelevant  dogmatism  on  God’s  glory 
and  man’s  nothingness:  in  reply  to  which  Job 

justly  reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  in  argument 
and  failure  in  charitable  forbearance  (Ewald,  das 
Bach  Ijob ).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BIL'EAM  (DJ^>3  ; ’U/afiXdav,  Alex.  I^Xad/x  ; 
Baalam),  a town  in  the  western  half  of  the  tribe 
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of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1 Chr.  vi.  70,  as  being 
given  (with  its  “ suburbs  ”)  to  the  Kohathites.  In 
the  lists  in  Josh.  xvii.  and  xxi.  this  name  does  not 
appear,  and  Ibleam  and  Gath-rimmon  are  substituted 
for  it,  the  former  by  an  easy  change  of  letters,  the 
latter  uncertain.  [Gathrimmon;  Ibleam.]  [G.] 

BIL'GAH  (113^3  ; 6 BeAyas  ; Belga ).  1.  A 
priest  in  the  time  of  David;  the  head  of  the 
fifteenth  course  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
14). 

2.  A priest  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  5,  18)  ; probably 
the  same  who,  under  the  slightly  altered  name 
Bilgai,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  8). 

BIL'GAI  ('3^3  ; BeA7cu  ; Belgai),  Neh.  x.  8 ; 
probably  the  same  as  Bilgah,  2. 

BIL/HAH  (nrta ; BaAAd  ; Bala).  1.  Hand- 
maid of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxix.  29),  and  concubine  of 
Jacob,  to  whom  she  bore  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx. 
3-8,  xxxv.  25,  xlvi.  25  ; 1 Chr.  vii.  13).  Her  step- 
son Reuben  afterwards  lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22), 
which  entailed  a curse  upon  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.  4). 

2.  A town  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  29)  ; 
also  called  Baalah  and  Balah.  [Baal,  p.  147, 
No.  2,  6.] 

BIL'HAN  (fn^3 ; BaXaag,  BaA adv ; Balaan, 
Balan ; the  same  root  as  Bilhah,  Gen.  xxx.  3,  &c. 
The  final  J is  evidently  a Horite  termination,  as  in 
Zaavan,  Alcan,  Dishan,  Aran,  Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdan, 
Eshban,  &c. ; and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Etruscan  ena,  Greek  a(v)s,  oov,  Ac.). 

1.  A Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir,  dwell- 
ing in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  27 ; 1 Chr.  i.  42). 

2.  A Benjamite,  son  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 
It  does  not  appear  clearly  from  which  of  the  sons 
of  Benjamin  Jediael  was  descended,  as  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  or  Num.  xxvi.  But  as 
he  was  the  father  of  Ehud  (ver.  10),  and  Ehud 
seems,  from  1 Chr.  viii.  3,  6,  to  have  been  a son 
of  Bela,  Jediael,  and  consequently  Bilhan,  were 
probably  Belaites.  The  occurrence  of  Bilhan  as 
well  as  Bela  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  names  both 
imported  from  Edom,  is  remarkable.  [A.  C.  H.] 

BIL'SHAN  (|^>3  ; BaXaffav,  BaXarav  ; Bel - 
san ),  one  of  Zerubbabel’s  companions  on  his  expe- 
dition from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7). 

BIM'HAL  (^nD3  ; Bafj.ar]X  ; Chamaal),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Japhlet  in  the  line  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  33). 

BIN'EA  (NJ733  ; B aava ; Banaa),  the  son  of 

Moza;  one  of  the  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii. 
37 ; ix.  43). 

BIN'NUI  ('•133  ; B avovi,  B avata,  Bern  ; Ben 

noi,  Benaias,  Bannui ).  1.  A Levite,  father  of 

Noadiah,  in  Ezra’s  time  (Ezr.  viii.  33). 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab,  who  had 
taken  a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Balnuus.] 

3.  Another  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who 
had  also  taken  a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  38). 

4.  Altered  from  Bani  in  the  corresponding  list 
in  Ezra  (Neh.  vii.  15). 

5.  A Levite,  son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  at  the 
reparation  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  under  Nehe 
miah,  Neh.  iii.  24  ; x.  9.  He  is  possibly  also  the 
Binnui  in  xii.  8. 
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opvea  tov  ovpauov,  opvis,  opv'iQiov ; volucris,  avis'). 
Birds  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  food  in  Deut. 
xiv.  11,  20,  the  intermediate  verses  containing  a 
list  of  unclean  birds  which  were  not  to  be  eaten. 
There  is  a similar  list  in  Lev.  xi.  13-19.  From 
Job  vi.  6,  Luke  xi.  12,  we  find  that  the  eggs  of 
birds  were  also  eaten.  Quails  and  pigeons  are 
edible  birds  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  Our  Saviours 
mention  of  the  hen  gathexlng  her  chickens  under 
her  wing  implies  that  the  domestic  fowl  was  known 
in  Palestine.  The  art  of  snaring  wild  birds  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  7 ; Prov.  i.  1 7,  vii.  23 ; Am. 
iii.  5;  Hos.  v.  1,  vii.  12.  The  cage  full  of  birds  in 
Jer.  v.  27,  was  a trap  in  which  decoy-birds  were 
placed  to  entice  others,  and  furnished  with  a trap- 
door which  could  be  dropped  by  a fowler  watching 
at  a distance.  This  practice  is  mentioned  in  Ecclus. 
xi.  30  (vepdi^  6-qpevr^s  iv  KapraWcp  ; comp. 
Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  8).  In  Deut.  xxii.  6,  it  is 
commanded  that  an  Israelite  finding  a bird’s-nest  in 
his  path  might  take  the  young  or  the  eggs,  but 
must  let  the  hen-bird  go.  By  this  means  the 
extirpation  of  any  species  was  guarded  against. 
Comp.  Phocyl.  Carrn.  80,  seq. : 

Mij  ns  bpvLOas  koAit/s  apa  ■no.VTa.%  eAetrflco’ 

jarjTepa  8'  €K7rpoAi'jr<K?,  Iv  ex))S  7raAt  r»jcr8e  i/eorrous. 

Birds  were  not  ordinarily  used  as  victims  in  the 
Jewish  sacrifices.  They  were  not  deemed  valuable 
enough  for  that  purpose ; but  the  substitution  of 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  was  permitted  to  the  poor, 
and  in  the  sacrifice  for  purification.  The  way  of 
offering  them  is  detailed  in  Lev.  i.  15-17,  and  v.  8 ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  practice  of  not 
dividing  them,  which  was  the  case  in  other  victims, 
was  of  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xv.  10). 

The  abundance  of  birds  in  the  East  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  travellers.  In  Curzon’s  Mo- 
nasteries of  the  Levant,  and  in  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  this  abundance  is  noticed ; by  the  latter 
in  connexion  with  his  admirable  illustration  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  4).  (Comp.  Rosen- 
miiller,  Morgenl.  v.  59.) 

The  nests  of  birds  were  readily  allowed  by  the 
Orientals  to  remain  in  their  temples  and  sanctuaries, 
as  though  they  had  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  God  (comp.  Herod,  i.  159  ; Aelian,  V.  H. 
v.  17).  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  this  in 
Ps.  lxxxiv.  3. 

The  seasons  of  migration  observed  by  birds  are 
noticed  in  Jer.  viii.  7.  Birds  of  song  are  mentioned 
in  Ps.  civ.  12  ; Eccl.  xii.  4.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  word  DPITIB  in 
1 K.  iv.  23.  [W.‘  D.] 

BIR'SHA  (VKnil ; B apad  ; Bersa ),  king  of 
Gomorrha  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Chcdor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

BIRTH-DAYS  (ref  yeveaui,  Matt.  xiv.  6). 
Properly  to  yev40\ia  is  a birthday  feast  (and  hence 
in  the  early  writers  the  day  of  a martyr’s  comme- 
moration), but  rb  yeveaia  seems  to  be  used  in  this 
sense  by  a Hellenism,  for  in  Herod,  iv.  26,  it  means 
a day  in  honour  of  the  dead.  It  is  very  probable 
that  in  Matt.  xiv.  6,  the  feast  to  commemorate  He- 
rod’s accession  is  intended,  for  we  know  that  such 
feasts  were  common  (especially  in  Herod’s  family, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §3;  Blunt’s  Coincidences, 
Append  vii.),  and  were  called  “ the  day  of  the 
king  ” ( Hos.  vii.  5).  The  Gemavists  distinguish  ex- 
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pressly  between  fcOD'Dl,  yevvi<ria  regni, 

and  the  m^n  Dr  or  birthday.  (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  xiv.  6.) 

The  custom  of  observing  birthdays  is  very  an- 
cient (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx.  15);  and  in  Job  i. 
4,  &c.,  we  read  that  Job’s  sons  “ feasted  every  one 
his  day.”  In  Persia  they  were  celebrated  with  pe- 
culiar honours  and  banquets,  for  the  details  of  which 
see  Herod,  i.  138.  And  in  Egypt  “the  biithdays 
of  the  kings  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  holy:  no  business  was  done 
upon  them,  and  all  classes  indulged  in  the  festivities 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Every  Egyptian  attached 
much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the  hour 
of  his  birth  ” (Wilkinson,  v.  290).  Probably  in 
consequence  of  the  ceremonies  usual  in  their  celebra- 
tion the  Jews  regarded  their  observance  as  an  idola- 
trous custom  (Lightfoot,  l.  c.).  [F.  W.  F.) 

BIRTHRIGHT  (“1133 ; ra  irptaTordiuaj. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  eldest  son  were 
not  definitely  fixed  in  patriarchal  times.  The 
theory  that  he  was  the  priest  of  the  family  rests  on 
no  scriptural  statement,  and  the  Rabbis  appear 
divided  on  the  question  (see  Hottinger’s  Note  on 
Goodwin’s  Moses  and  Aaron,  i.  1 ; Ugol.  iii.  53). 
Great  respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household, 
and,  as  the  family  widened  into  a tribe,  this  grew 
into  a sustained  authority,  undefined  save  by  cus- 
tom, in  all  matters  of  common  interest.  Thus  the 
“ princes  ” of  the  congregation  had  probably  rights 
of  primogeniture  (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xxv.  14). 
A “ double  portion  ” of  the  paternal  property  was 
allotted  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17),  nor 
could  the  caprice  of  the  father  deprive  him  of  it. 
This  probably  means  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
son  enjoyed.  Such  was  the  inheritance  of  Joseph, 
his  sons  reckoning  with  his  brethren,  and  becoming 
heads  of  tribes.  This  seems  to  explain  the  request 
of  Elisha  for  a “ double  portion  ” of  Elijah’s  spirit 
(2  K.  ii.  9).  Reuben,  through  his  unfilial  conduct, 
was  deprived  of  the  birthright  (Gen.  xlix.  4 ; 1 Chr. 
v.  1).  It  is  likely  that  some  remembrance  of  this 
lost  pre-eminence  stirred  the  Reubenite  leaders  of 
Korah’s  rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1,  2,  xxvi.  5-9). 
Esau’s  act,  transferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was  al- 
lowed valid  (Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  first-born  of  the 
king  was  his  successor  by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3) ; 
David,  however,  by  divine  appointment,  excluded 
Adonijah  in  favour  of  Solomon,  which  deviation 
from  rule  was  indicated  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin, 
l.c.  4,  with  Hottinger’s  notes).  The  first-born  of 
a line  is  often  noted  by  the  early  scriptural  genea- 
logies, e.g.  Gen.  xxii.  21,  xxv.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  5, 
&c.  The  Jews  attached  a sacred  import  to  the  title 
(see  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr. f . 922)  and  thus  “ first- 
born ” and  “ first-begotten  ” seem  applied  to  the 
Messiah  (Rom.  viii.  29,  Heb.  i.  6).  [H.  H.J 

BIR'ZAVITH  (DIPS,  Keri,  n'P3  ; Bep- 
0ai0,  Alex.  BepCcue  ; Barsaith),  a name  occurring 
in  the  genealogies  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  31),  and 
apparently,  from  the  mode  of  its  mention,  the  name 
of  a place  (comp,  the  similar  expression,  “ father  of 
Bethlehem,”  “father  of  Tekoa,”  &c.  in  chaps,  ii. 
and  iv.).  The  reading  of  the  Keri  may  be  inter- 
preted “ well  of  olives.”  No  trace  of  it  is  found 
elsewhere. 

BISH'LAM  (D^3 ; Beselam),  apparently  an 
officer  or  commissioner  ((rwraacofiivos,  1 Esd.  ii. 
16)  of  Artaxerxes  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
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return  of  Zerubbabel  from  captivity  (Ezr.  iv.  7). 
By  the  LXX.  the  word  is  translated,  ev  el  privy,  in 
peace ; see  margin  of  A.  V.,  and  so  also  both  Arabic 
and  Syriac  versions. 

BISHOP  ( irrltTKorros ).  This  word,  applied 

in  the  N.  T.  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  who 
were  charged  with  certain  functions  of  superintend- 
ence, had  been  in  use  before  as  a title  of  office. 
The  inspectors  or  commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to 
her  subject-states  were  e-KiaKorvoi  (Aristoph.  Av. 
1022),  and  their  office,  like  that  of  the  Spartan 
Harmosts,  authorised  them  to  interfere  in  all  the 
political  arrangements  of  the  state  to  which  they 
were  sent.  The  title  was  still  current  and  beginning 
to  be  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  later  days  of  the 
republic  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  11).  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  found  it  employed  in  the  LXX.  though  with 
no  very  definite  value,  for  officers  charged  with 
certain  functions  (Num.  iv.  16,  xxxi.  14;  Ps.  cix. 
8 ; Is.  lx.  17  ; for  Heb.  or  UpB).  When 

the  organisation  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gen- 
tile cities  involved  the  assignment  of  the  work  of 
pastoral  superintendence  to  a distinct  order  the  title 
iirltTKOiros  presented  itself  as  at  once  convenient 
and  familiar,  and  was  therefore  adopted  as  readily 
as  the  word  elder  (rrpe(r{ivTepos)  had  been  in  the 
mother  church  of  Jerusalem.  That  the  two  titles 
were  originally  equivalent  is  clear  from  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

1.  errlaKoirot  and  rrpeafivTepoi  are  nowhere 
named  together  as  being  orders  distinct  from  each 
other. 

2.  irricrKorroL  and  diaKovoi  are  named  as  appa- 
rently an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Phil, 
i.  1 ; 1 Tim.  iii.  1,  8). 

3.  The  same  persons  are  described  by  both 
names  (Acts  xx.  17,  28;  Tit.  i.  5,  7). 

4.  rrpeo-fiuTepot  discharge  functions  which  are 
essentially  episcopal,  i.  c.  involving  pastoral  super- 
intendence (1  Tim.  v.  17  ; 1 Pet.  v.  1,  2).  The 
age  that  followed  that  of  the  Apostles  witnessed  a 
gradual  change  in  the  application  of  the  words,  and 
in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  their  least  inter- 
polated or  most  mutilated  form,  the  bishop  is  re- 
cognised as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
Presbyters  (Ep.  ad  Smym.  viii. ; ad  Trail,  ii., 
iii.,  viii. ; ad  Magn.  vi.).  In  those  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  however,  the  two  words  are  still  dealt  with 
as  interchangeable  (1  Cor.  xlii.,  xliv.,  lvii.).  The 
omission  of  any  mention  of  an  errlaKorros  in  addi- 
tion to  the  TrpeafivTepoi  and  5 lanovoi  in  Poly- 
carp’s Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (c.  v.),  and  the 
enumeration  of  “ apostoli,  episcopi,  doctores,  mi- 
nistri,”  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (i.  3,  5),  are 
less  decisive,  but  indicate  a transition  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  word. 

Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  inquire  into — 
l.  The  relation  which  existed  between  the  two 
titles.  2.  The  functions  and  mode  of  appointment 
of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  applied.  3. 
Their  relations  to  the  general  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church. 

I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rrperrfivTepot  had 
the  priority  in  order  of  time.  The  existence  of  a 
body  bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
correlative  of  vei (trepoi  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  26  ; IPet. 
v.  I,  5)  in  Ihe  narrative  of  Ananias  (Acts  v.  6).  The 
order  itself  is  recognised  in  Acts  xi.  30,  and  takes 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Church  at  Jerusa- 
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lem  in  Acts  xv.  It  is  transferred  by  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas to  the  Gentile  churches  in  their  first  mis- 
sionary journey  (Acts  xiv.  23).  The  earliest  use 
of  eiria-Koirot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  28), 
and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions  than 
given  as  a title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which  it 
is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  ivpeafilnepoi  (ex- 
cept on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  Timothy 
belongs  to  the  period  following  on  St.  Paul’s  de- 
parture from  Ephesus  in  Acts  xx.  1)  is  that  to  the 
Philippians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first  impri- 
sonment at  Rome.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that 
this  should  be  the  order;  that  the  word  derived 
from  the  usages  of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
every  one  of  which  had . its  superintending  elders 

(D'JjpT  ; comp.  Luke  vii.  3),  should  precede  that 

borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  a Greek  state. 
If  the  latter  was  afterwards  felt  to  be  the  more 
adequate,  it  may  have  been  because  there  was  a life 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Church  higher  than  that 
of  the  synagogues,  and  functions  of  pastoral  super- 
intendence devolving  on  the  elders  of  the  Christian 
congregation  which  were  unknown  to  those  of  the 
other  periods.  It  had  the  merit  of  being  descriptive 
as  well  as  titular;  a “ nomen  officii”  as  well  as  a 
“ nomen  dignitatis.”  It  could  be  associated,  as  the 
other  could  not  be,  with  the  thought  of  the  highest 
pastoral  superintendence — of  Christ  himself  as  the 
ttol/jL^v  Kal  eirlffKorros  (1  Pet.  ii.  25). 

II.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  first  elders  were 
appointed,  as  of  the  occasion  which  ted  to  the 
institution  of  the  office,  we  have  no  record.  Argu- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  6, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  they  were  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  collectively  (possibly 
to  take  the  place  that  had  been  filled  by  the  Seven, 
comp.  Stanley’s  Apost.  Age,  p.  64)  and  then  set  apai  t 
to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles’ 
hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  14; 
2 Tim.  i.  6)  the  rrpecrfivTepiov,  probably  the  body 
of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken  part  with  the 
apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination ; but  here  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  office  to  which 
Timothy  was  appointed  was  that  of  the  Bishop- 
Elder  or  one  derived  from  the  special  commission 
with  which  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  show 
him  to  have  been  entrusted.  The  connexion  of 
1 Tim.  v.  22  is,  on  the  whole,  against  our  refer- 
ring the  laying  on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to  the  or- 
dination of  elders  (comp.  Hammond,  in  loc.),  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Heb.  vi.  2.  The  imposition 
of  hands  was  indeed  the  outward  sign  of  the  com- 
munication of  all  spiritual  xaPl(rlxarai  35  well  as  of 
functions  for  which  xaPL(rP-aTa  were  required,  and 
its  use  for  the  latter  (as  in  1 Tim.  iv.  14 ; 2 Tim. 
i.  6)  was  connected  with  its  instrumentality  in  the 
bestowal  of  the  former.  The  conditions  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  choosing  these  officers,  as 
stated  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  are,  blameless  life 
and  reputation  among  those  “that  are  without ” 
as  well  as  within  the  Church,  fitness  for  the  work 
of  teaching,  the  wide  kindliness  of  temper  which 
shows  itself  in  hospitality,  the  being  “ the  husband 
of  one  wife  ” (t.  e.  according  to  the  most  probable 
interpretation,  not  divorced  and  then  married  to 
another;  but  comp.  Hammond,  Estius,  Ellicott,  in 
loc.),  showing  powers  of  government  in  his  own 
household  as  well  as  in  self-control,  not  being  a 
recent  and,  therefore,  an  untried  convert.  When  ap- 
pointed, the  duties  of  the  bishcp-elders  appear  to  have 
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been  as  follows : — 1 . General  superintendence  over 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  2). 
According  to  the  aspects  which  this  function  pre- 
sented those  on  whom  it  devolved  were  described 
as  iroifieves  (Eph.  iv.  11),  TTpoearcores  (1  Tim.  v. 
17),  TTpoicrTdfjLevoi  (1  Thess.  v.  12).  Its  exercise 
called  for  the  x°LPL(Tlxa  Kv^epp-fjcrecas  (1  Cor.  xii. 
28).  The  last  two  of  the  above  titles  imply  ob- 
viously a recognised  rank,  as  well  as  work,  which 
would  show  itself  naturally  in  special  marks  of 
honour  in  the  meetings  of  the  Church.  2.  The 
work  of  teaching,  both  publicly  and  privately 
(1  Thess.  v.  12 ; Tit.  i.  9 ; 1 Tim.  v.  17).  At 
first,  it  appears  from  the  description  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  in  1 Cor.  xiv.  26,  the  work  of 
oral  teaching,  whatever  form  it  assumed,  was  not 
limited  to  any  body  of  men,  but  was  exercised  ac- 
cording as  each  man  possessed  a special  x<*PlcrfjLa  for 
it.  Even  then,  however,  there  were,  as  the  warn- 
ings of  that  chapter  show,  some  inconveniences 
attendant  on  this  freedom,  and  it  was  a natural 
remedy  to  select  men  for  the  special  function  of 
teaching  because  they  possessed  the  xapto'jua,  and 
then  gradually  to  confine  that  work  to  them.  The 
work  of  preaching  ( K7)pvcraeiv ) to  the  heathen  did 
not  belong,  apparently,  to  the  bishop-elders  as  such, 
but  was  the  office  of  the  apostle-evangelist.  Their 
duty  was  to  feed  the  flock , teaching  publicly  (Tit. 
i.  9),  opposing  errors,  admonishing  privately  (1 
Thess.  v.  12).  3.  The  work  of  visiting  the  sick 

appears  in  Jam.  v.  14,  as  assigned  to  the  elders  of 
the  Church.  There,  indeed,  it  is  connected  with 
the  practice  of  anointing  as  a means  of  healing, 
but  this  office  of  Christian  sympathy  would  not, 
we  may  believe,  be  confined  to  the  exercise  of  the 
extraordinary  xaPL<r/JLaTa  lafiaTwy,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this,  and  to  acts  of  a like  kind,  that  we 
are  to  refer  the  auTiXafAfidveffOai  tuv  dadevovvToov 
of  Acts  xx.  35,  and  the  dpriX^rpeis  of  1 Cor.  xii. 
28.  4.  Among  these  acts  of  charity  that  of  receiv- 
ing strangers  occupied  a conspicuous  place  (1  Tim. 
iii.  2 ; Tit.  i.  8).  The  bishop-eider’s  house  was  to 
be  the  house  of  the  Christian  who  arrived  in  a 
strange  city  and  found  himself  without  a friend. 
5.  Of  the  part  taken  by  them  in  the  liturgical 
meetings  of  the  Church  we  have  no  distinct  evi- 
dence. Reasoning  from  the  language  of  1 Cor.  x. 
xii.,  and  from  the  practices  of  the  post-apostolic 
age,  we  may  believe  that  they  would  preside  at 
such  meetings,  that  it  would  belong  to  them  to 
bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the  Church  met  to 
break  bread. 

The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Church 
were  supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in 
different  cities.  At.  Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
elders  of  the  Church  to  follow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  livelihood  (Acts  xx.  34).  In 
1 Cor.  ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  supported  by 
it.  In  1 Tim.  v.  17,  he  gives  a special  application 
of  the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a double  allow- 
ance (rtfj.'fi,  comp.  Hammond,  in  loci)  to  those  who 
have  been  conspicuous  for  their  activity. 

Collectively  at  Jerusalem,  and  probably  in  other 
churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  took  part  in 
deliberations  (Acts  xv.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed 
other  churches  (ibid.  xv.  23),  were  joined  with  the 
apostles  in  the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on 
ot  hands  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of 
any  organised  society  that  such  a body  of  men 
should  be  subject  to  a power  higher  than  their  own, 
whether  vested  in  one  chosen  by  themselves  or  de- 
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riving  ra  authority  from  some  external  source ; and 
we  find  accordingly  that  it  belonged  to  the  delegate 
of  an  apostle,  and  a fortiori  to  the  apostle  himself, 
to  receive  accusations  against  them,  to  hear  evi- 
dence, to  admonish  where  there  was  the  hope  of 
amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved  unavailing 
(1  Tim.  v.  1„  19  ; Tit.  iii.  10). 

III.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
episcopal  functions  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
words,  as  implying  a special  superintendence  over 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
apostles  and  those  whom  they  invested  with  their 
authority.  The  name  of  apostle  was  not,  however, 
limited  to  the  twelve.  It  was  claimed  by  St.  Paul 
for  himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  1)  ; it  is  used  by  him  of 
others  (Rom.  xvi.  7 j 2 Cor.  viii.  23 ; Phil, 
ii.  25).  It  is  clear  that  a process  of  change 
must  have  been  at  work  between  the  date  of  the 
latest  of  the  pastoral  epistles  and  the  letters  of 
Ignatius,  leading  not  so  touch  to  an  altered  organi- 
sation as  to  a modification  of  the  original  termi- 
nology. The  name  of  apostle  is  looked  on  in  the 
latter  as  belonging  to  the  past,  a title  of  honour 
which  their  successors  could  not  claim.  That  of 
bishop  rises  in  its  significance,  and  takes  the  place 
left  vacant.  The  dangers  by  which  the  Church 
was  threatened  made  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
which  was  thus  transmitted  more  necessary.  The 
permanent  superintendence  of  the  bishop  over  a given 
district,  as  contrasted  with  the  less  settled  rule  of 
the  travelling  apostle,  would  tend  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  Revelation  of  St.  John  presents  some- 
thing like  an  intermediate  stage  in  this  process. 
The  angels  of  the  seven  churches  are  partly  ad- 
dressed as  their  representatives,  partly  as  individuals 
ruling  them  (Rev.  ii.  2,  iii.  2-4).  The  name  may 
belong  to  the  special  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse, 
or  have  been  introduced  like  irpeafivTcooi  fr  om  the 
organisation  of  the  synagogue,  and  we  have  no 
reason  for  believing  it  ever  to  have  been  in  current 
use  as  part  of  the  terminology  of  the  Church.  But 
the  functions  assigned  to  the  angels  are  those  of  the 
earlier  apostolate,  of  the  later  episcopate.  The 
abuse  of  the  old  title  of  the  highest  office  by  pre- 
tenders, as  in  Rev.  ii.  2,  may  have  led  to  a reaction 
against  its  being  used  at  all  except  for  those  to 
whom  it  belonged  tear  Qox^v.  In  this,  or  in 
some  similar  way,  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
assumed  its  later  form ; the  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  took  the  place 
of  the  apostles,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons,  of  the 
New  Testament  (Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays 
on  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  63-77  ; Neander’s  Pflanz. 
u.  Leit.  i.  p.  248-266 ; Augusti,  Christl.  Archaol. 
b.  ii.  c.  6). 

The  later  history  of  the  word  is  only  so  far  re- 
markable as  illustrating  by  its  universal  reception 
in  all  the  western  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
Svria,  the  influence  of  the  organisation  which 
originated  in  the  cities  of  Greece  or  the  Proconsular 
Asia,  and  the  extent  to  which  Greek  was  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  intercourse  for  the  churches  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  (Milman,  Latin  Christ. 
b.  I.  c.  i.):  nowhere  do  we  find  any  attempt  at 
substituting  a Latin  equivalent,  hardly  even  an 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  Augustine  (de  Civ.  D. 
i.  9)  compares  it  with  “ speculatores,”  “ praepositi;” 
Jerome  (Ep.  VIII.  ad  Evagr.)  with  “ superin- 
tendentes.”  The  title  episcopus  itself,  with  its 
companions,  presbyter  and  diaconus,  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  Latin  of  the  Western  Church  to  all 
the  Romance  languages.  The  members  of  the 
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Gotlxic  race  received  it,  as  they  received  their 
Christianity,  from  the  missionaries  of  the  Latin 
Church.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BITHI'AH  (,Tn2,  worshipper,  lit.  daughter, 
of  Jehovah;  Berdia Bethia),  daughter  of  a Pha- 
raoh, and  wife  of  Mered,  a descendant  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  18).  The  date  of  Mered  cannot  be 
determined,  for  the  genealogy  in  which  his  name 
occurs  is  indistinct,  some  portion  of  it  having  ap- 
parently been  lost.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
he  should  be  referred  to  the  time  before  the  Exodus, 
or  to  a period  not  much  later.  Pharaoh  in  this 
place  might  be  conjectured  not  to  be  the  Egyptian 
regal  title,  but  to  be  or  represent  a Hebrew  name ; 
but  the  name  Bithiah  probably  implies  conversion, 
and  the  other  wife  of  Mered  seems  to  be  called 
“ the  Jewess.”  Unless  we  suppose  a transposition 
in  the  text,  or  the  loss  of  some  of  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Mered’s  wives,  we  must  consider  the 
name  of  Bithiah  understood  before  “ she  bare 
Miriam  ” (ver.  17),  and  the  latter  part  of  ver.  18 
and  ver.  19  to  be  recapitulatory;  but  the  LXX. 
does  not  admit  any  except  the  second  of  these  con- 
jectures. The  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  show  that  the  Pharaohs  intermarried 
with  foreigners ; but  such  alliances  seem  to  have 
been  contracted  with  royal  families  alone.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  Bithiah  was  taken  captive.  There 
is,  however,  no  ground  for  considering  her  to  have 
been  a concubine:  on  the  contrary,  she  is  shown 
to  be  a wife,  from  her  taking  precedence  of  one 
specially  designated  as  such.  [R.  S.  P.] 

BITH'RON  (more  accurately  “ the  Bithron,” 
fnriBn,  the  broken  or  divided  place,  from  “1313  ? 
to  cut  up,  Ges. ; '6\r]v  tt )v  Trapareivovcrav  ; omnis 
Bethhoron),  a place — from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, “ all  the  Bithron,”  doubtless  a district — 
in  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  The  spot  at  which 
Abner’s  party  crossed  the  Jordan  not  being  specified, 
we  cannot  fix  the  position  of  the  Bithron,  which 
lay  between  that  ford  and  Mahanaim.  As  far  as  we 
know  the  whole  of  the  country  in  the  Ghor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  is  of  the  broken  and  inter- 
sected character  indicated  by  the  derivation  of  the 
name.  If  the  renderings  of  the  V ulg.  and  Aquila  are 
correct,  they  must  of  course  intend  another  Beth- 
horon than  the  well  known  one.  Bethharam,  the 
conjecture  of  Thenius,  is  also  not  probable.  [G.] 

BITHYN'IA  (BiQvvlaj.  This  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  though  illustrious  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
post-apostolic  history,  through  Pliny’s  letters  and 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  has  little  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  It  is  only 
mentioned  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  and  in  1 Pet.  i.  1.  From 
the  former  of  these  passages  it  appears  that  St. 
Paul,  when  on  his  progress  from  Iconium  to  Troas, 
in  the  course  of  his  second  missionary  journey, 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  Bithynia,  but  was  pre- 
vented, either  by  providential  hindrances  or  by 
direct  Divine  intimations.  From  the  latter  it  is 
evident  that,  when  St.  Peter  wrote  his  first  Epistle, 
there  were  Christians  (probably  of  Jewish  or 
proselyte  origin)  in  some  of  the  towns  of  this  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  in  “ Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia 
and  Asia.” 

Bithynia,  considered  as  a Roman  province,  was 
on  the  west  contiguous  to  Asia.  On  the  east  its 
limits  underwent  great  modifications.  The  province 
was  originally  inherited  by  the  Roman  republic 
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(b.c.  74)  as  a egacy  from  Nicomedes  III.,  the  last 
of  an  independent  line  of  monai*chs,  one  of  whom 
had  invited  into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls,  who  gave 
the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  central  district  of  the 
peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  B.C.  63,  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic 
kingdom  was  added  to  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
which  again  received  further  accessions  on  this  side 
under  Augustus  a.d.  7.  Thus  the  province  is 
sometimes  called  “Pontus  and  Bithynia”  in  in- 
scriptions ; and  the  language  of  Pliny’s  letters  is 
similar.  The  province  of  Pontus  was  not  con- 
stituted till  the  reign  of  Nero  [Pontus].  It  is 
observable  that  in  Acts  ii.  9 Pontus  is  in  the 
enumeration  and  not  Bithynia,  and  that  in  1 Pet.  i.  1 
both  are  mentioned.  See  Marquardt’s  continuation 
of  Becker’s  Rom.  Alterthumer,  III.  i.  p.  146.  For 
a description  of  the  country,  which  is  mountainous, 
well-wooded  and  fertile,  Hamilton’s  Researches  in 
A.M.  may  be  consulted,  also  a paper  by  Ainsworth  in 
the  Roy.  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  The  course  of  the 
river  Rhyndacus  is  a marked  feature  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Bithynia,  and  the  snowy  range  of  the 
Mysian  Olympus  on  the  south-west.  [J.  S.  H.] 

BITTERN  (*li£)p,  Kipodi),  an  animal  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  desolations  of  Baby- 
lon, Idumaea,  and  Nineveh  (Is.  xiv.  23,  xxxiv. 
11,  and  Zeph.  ii.  14).  In  all  these  passages 
the  LXX.  have  e%tj/os,  the  hedgehog  or  por- 
cupine, a translation  which  Gesenius  defends  on 
etymological  grounds,  deriving  *liSp  from  *I5p 
( contractus  est,  “ quippe  qui  prae  metu  convol- 
vat  et  contrahat  se  ”) . The  context  of  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs  seems  to  require  an  aquatic  bird 
rather  than  a quadruped,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  Arabic  version,  which  has  Al-houbara,  the 
name  of  a bird  which,  according  to  Shaw,  is  of  the 
bigness  of  a capon,  but  of  a longer  habit  of  body. 
The  bittern  answers  these  conditions,  and  is  a soli- 
tary bird,  loving  marshy  ground.  Its  scientific 
name  is  Botaurus  stellaris,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
Gruidae  or  cranes.  [W.  D.] 

BIZJOTH'JAH  (nWT.l;  LXX.  omits 
Baziothid),  a town  in  the  south  of  Judah  named 
with  Beersiieba  and  Baalaii  (Josh.  xv.  28).  No 
mention  or  identification  of  it  is  found  else- 
where. [G]. 

BIZ'THA  (Knf3;  Ba(dv,  Alex.  Ba^ea  ; 
Bazatha),  the  second  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  king 
Ahasuerus’  harem  (Est.  i.  10).  The  name  is  Per- 
sian, possibly  sXwo,  beste,  a word  referring  to  his 
condition  as  a eunuch  (Ges.  Thes.  197). 

BLAINS  (njJSJDN ; (pXvKTides,  <p\vKraivai, 
LXX. ; Ex.  ix.  9,  dva^iovcai  %v  re  ro?s  avOpcoirois 
Kal  iv  rois  TeTpoiirocrr,  also  pn^,  pustula  ardens), 
violent  ulcerous  inflammations  (from  to  boil 
up).  It  was  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt,  and  hence 
is  called  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35,  “ the  botch  of 
Egypt”  (Dn>*D  |W;  cf.  Job  ii.  7,  JH  pn^).  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  xf/copa  dypia  or  black  leprosy, 
a fearful  kind  of  elephantiasis  (comp.  Plin.  xxvi.  5). 
It  must  have  come  with  dreadful  intensity  on  the 
magicians  whose  art  it  baffled,  and  whose  scrupulous 
cleanliness  (Herod,  ii.  36)  it  rendered  nugatory : so 
that  they  were  unable  to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
Moses  because  of  the  boils. 
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Other  names  for  purulent  and  leprous  eruptions  are 
mna  (Morphea  alba),  flPlSD  (Morphea 
nigra),  and  the  more  harmless  scab  DriQDD,  Lev. 
xiii.  passim  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §189).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BLASPHEMY  (^Aaacprifx'ia),  in  its  techni- 
cal English  sense,  signifies  the  speaking  evil  of 
God  (IT  DK*  lp3),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  found 
Ps.  lxxiv.  18;  Is.  lii.  5;  Rom.  ii.  24,  &c.  But  ac- 
cording to  its  derivation  (^Adirrca  (pryj-'h  quasi 
j8A aif/Kp.)  it  may  mean  any  species  of  calumny  and 
abuse  (or  even  an  unlucky  word,  Eurip.  Ion.  1187)  : 
see  1 K.  xxi.  10 ; Acts  xviii.  6 ; Jude  9,  &c.  Hence 
in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  to  render  'ipS,  Job  ii.  5 ; Pp3? 
2 K.  xix.  6 ; fTO-in,  2 K.  xix.  4,  and  $ Hos.  vii. 

16,  so  that  it  means  “ reproach,”  “ derision,”  &c. : 
and  it  has  even  a wider  use,  as  2 Sam.  xii.  14,  where 
it  means  “ to  despise  Judaism,”  and  1 Macc.  ii.  6, 
where  fSAa(T(pr)p.ia  = idolatry.  In  Sir.  iii.  18  we 
have  &s  fiAdcrcpryios  6 eyKaraAnriov  iraripa, 
where  it  is  equivalent  to  Karri papivos  (Schleusner, 
Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

Blasphemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  son  of  Shelomith  (Lev.  xxiv. 
11).  On  this  charge  both  our  Lord  and  St.  Stephen 
were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jews.  From  Lev. 
xx' v.  16,  wrongly  understood,  arose  the  singular  su- 
pe)  rtition  about  never  even  pronouncing  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  Ex.  xxii.  28,  “ Thou  shalt  not  revile 
the  gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people,”  does 
not  refer  to  blasphemy  in  the  strict  sense,  since 
“ elohim  ” is  there  used  (as  elsewhere)  of  magis- 
trates, &c. 

The  Jews,  misapplying  Ex.  xxiii.  13,  “Make  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,”  seemed  to  think 
themselves  bound  to  give  nicknames  to  the  heathen 
deities ; hence  their  use  of  Bosheth  for  Baal,  Bethaven 
for  Bethel,  Beelzebul  for  Beelzebub,  Hos.  iv.  5,  &c. 
It  is  not  strange  that  this  “ contumelia  numinum” 
(Plin.  xiii.  9),  joined  to  their  zealous  prose- 
lytism,  made  them  so  deeply  unpopular  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  (Winer,  s.v.  Gotteslasterung ). 
When  a person  heard  blasphemy  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  offender,  to  symbolize  his  sole 
responsibility  for  the  guilt,  and  rising  oft  his  feet, 
tore  his  robe,  which  might  never  again  be  mended. 
(On  the  mystical  reasons  for  these  observances,  see 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  Matt.  xxvi.  65.) 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  “the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,”  which  has  been  so  fruitful 
a theme  for  speculation  and  controversy  (Matt.  xii. 
32 ; Mark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing  to 
the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionable  miracles, 
which  Jesus  performed  by  “ the  finger  of  God,”  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; nor  have  we  any  safe 
ground  for  extending  it  to  include  all  sorts  of  willing 
(as  distinguished  from  wilful)  offences,  besides  this 
one  limited  and  special  sin.  The  often  misunder- 
stood expression  “ it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  &c.,”  is  a direct  application 
of  a Jewish  phrase  in  allusion  to  a Jewish  error,  and 
will  not  bear  the  inferences  so  often  extorted  from  it. 
According  to  the  Jewish  school  notions,  “ a quo 
blasphematur  nomen  Dei,  ei  non  valet  poenitentia 
ad  suspendendum  judicium,  nec  dies  expiationis  ad 
expiandum,  nec  plagae  ad  adstergendum,  sed  omnes 
suspendunt  judicium,  et  mors  abstergit.”  In  refu- 
tation of  this  tradition  our  Lord  used  the  phrase  to 
imply  that  “ blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  forgiven ; neither  before  death,  nor,  as 
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you  vainly  dream,  by  means  of  death  ” (Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Hebr.  ad  locum).  As  there  are  no  tenable 
grounds  for  identifying  this  blasphemy  with  “ the 
sin  unto  death,”  1 John  v.  16,  we  shall  not  here 
enter  into  the  very  difficult  inquiries  to  which  that 
expression  leads.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BLAS'TUS  (B Adaros),  the  chamberlain  (6  67rl 
rov  koltoouos)  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  mentioned 
Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been  made  by  the  people  ot 
Tyre  and  Sidon  a mediator  between  them  and  the 
king’s  anger.  [H.  A.] 

BLINDING.  [Punishments.] 
BLINDNESS  (p"lW,  ITV®,  from  the  root 
“1-iy,  to  bore)  is  extremely  common  in  the  East  from 
many  causes  ; e.  g.  the  quantities  of  dust  and  sand 
pulverised  by  the  sun’s  intense  heat ; the  perpetual 
glare  of  light ; the  contrast  of  the  heat  with  the 
cold  sea-air  on  the  coast  where  blindness  is  spe- 
cially prevalent ; the  dews  at  night  while  they  sleep 
on  the  roofs ; small  pox,  old  age,  &c. ; and  perhaps 
more  than  all  the  Mahommedan  fatalism,  which 
leads  to  a neglect  of  the  proper  remedies  in  time. 
One  traveller  mentions  4000  blind  men  in  Cairo, 
and  Volney  reckons  that  1 in  every  5 were  blind, 
besides  others  with  sore  eyes  (i.  86).  Ludd , the 
ancient  Lydda,  and  Eamleh,  enjoy  a fearful  noto- 
riety for  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
The  common  saying  is  that  in  Ludd  every  man  is 
either  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Jaffa  is  said  to 
contain  500  blind  out  of  a population  of  5000  at 
most.  There  is  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Cairo 
(which  at  present  contains  300),  and  their  conduct 
is  often  turbulent  and  fanatic  (Lane,  i.  39,  292  ; 
Trench,  On  the  Miracles ; Matt.  ix.  27,  &c.).  Blind 
beggars  figure  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xii. 
22),  and  “ opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ” is  men- 
tioned in  prophecy  as  a peculiar  attribute  of  the 
Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  18,  &c.).  The  Jews  were  spe- 
cially charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compassion 
and  care  (Lev.  xix.  4;  Deut.  xxvii.  18). 

Penal  and  miraculous  blindness  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xix.  11,  aopaa'ia, 
LXX. ; 2 K.  vi.  18-22  ; Acts  ix.  9).  In  the  last 
passage  some  have  attempted  (on  the  ground  of  St. 
Luke’s  profession  as  a physician)  to  attach  a tech- 
nical meaning  to  axAus  and  <tkotos  (Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §201),  viz.  a spot  or  “ thin  tunicle  over  the 
cornea,”  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a time : for 
which  fact  Winer  (s.  v.  Blindheit)  quotes  Hippocr. 
(. Praedict . ii.  215)  axAvis . . . iKAealvovrai  Ka\ 
a(pavi(ovTai  f)v  p)]  rpcbpd  n imyivr)Tai  iv  rovrcp 
rep  x^piV’  But  this  does  not  remove  the  miracu- 
lous character  of  the  infliction.  In  the  same  way 
analogies  are  quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Matt, 
viii.  23,  &c.)  and  of  fishgall  in  the  case  of  the 
Aevuwpa  of  Tobias  ; but,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  latter  instance,  it  is  very  obvious  that  in  the 
former  the  saliva  was  no  more  instrumental  in  the 
cure  than  the  touch  alone  would  have  been  (Trench 
on  the  Miracles,  ad  loc.). 

Blindness  wilfully  inflicted  for  political  or  other 
purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2 ; Jer.  xxii.  12 ).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BLOOD  (D“l).  To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to  life, 
and  God  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing  man 
the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  lower  animals 
for  food,  &c.  (as  regards,  however,  the  eating  ol 
blood  nee  Food').  Thus  reserved,  it  acquire* 
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a double  power ; 1 . that  of  sacrificial  atonement,  in 
which  it  had  a wide  recognition  in  the  heathen 
world;  and  2.  that  of  becoming  a curse,  when 
wantonly  shed,  e.  g.  even  that  of  beast  or  fowl  by 
the  huntsman,  unless  duly  expiated,  e.  g.  by  burial 
(Gen.  ix.  4 ; Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii.  11-13).  As  regards 

1.  the  blood  of  sacrifices  was  caught  by  the  Jewish 
priest  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  in  a bason,  then 
sprinkled  seven  times  (in  case  of  birds  at  once 
squeezed  out  on  the  altar,  i.  e.  on  its  horns,  its  base, 
or  its  four  corners,  or  on  its  side  above  or  below  a 
line  running  round  it,  or  on  the  mercv-seat,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  purpose  of  the  offering ; but 
that  of  the  passover  on  the  lintel  and  door-posts, 
Exod.  xii. ; Lev.  iv.  5-7,  xvi.  14-19;  Ugolini, 
Thes.  vol.  x.  and  xiii.).  There  was  a drain  from 
the  temple  into  the  brook  Cedron  to  carry  off  the 
blood  (Maimon.  apud  Cramer  de  Ara  Exter. 
Ugolini,  viii.).  In  regal'd  to  2.  it  sufficed  to  pour 
the  animal’s  blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as  a 
solemn  rendering  of  the  life  to  God ; in  case  of 
human  bloodshed  a mysterious  connexion  is  observ- 
able between  the  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth  or 
land  on  which  it  is  shed,  which  becomes  polluted  by 
it ; and  the  proper  expiation  is  the  blood  of  the 
shedder,  which  every  one  had  thus  an  interest  in 
seeking,  and  was  bound  to  seek  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix. 
4-6  ; Num.  xxxv.  33  ; Ps.  cvi.  38  ; see  Blood, 
Avenger  op).  In  the  case  of  a dead  body  found, 
and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of  blood 
attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  be  ascertained  by 
measurement,  until  freed  by  prescribed  rites  of  expi- 
ation (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  The  guilt  of  murder  is 
one  for  which  “ satisfaction  ” was  forbidden  (Num. 
xxxv.  31).  [H.  H.] 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (D^  HIT ; 3t,  Rabbin. ; 
fluxu  labor ans).  The  term  is  in  Scripture  ap- 
plied only  to  the  case  of  women  under  menstru- 
ation or  the  flu xus  uteri  (Lev.  xv.  19-30  ; Matt.  ix. 
20,  yvu^i  al/xo^oovaa ; Mark  v.  25  and  Luke  viii. 
43,  overa  iv  piffei  al/xaros).  The  latter  caused  a 
permanent  legal  uncleanness,  the  former  a tempo- 
rary one,  mostly  for  seven  days ; after  which  she 
was  to  be  purified  by  the  customary  offering.  The 
“ bloody  flux  ” (fluff evrep'ia)  in  Acts  xxviii.  8, 
where  the  patient  is  of  the  male  sex,  is,  probably,  a 
medically  correct  term  (see  Bartholini  de  Morbis 
Biblicis,  17).  [H.  H.] 

BLOOD,  REVENGER  OF  (^fc ; Goel ). 
It  was,  and  even  still  is,  a common  practice  among 
nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest  of  kin 
should,  as  a matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death  of  a 
murdered  relative.  The  early  impressions  and  practice 
on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  writings  of  a 
different  though  very  early  age  and  of  different  coun- 
tries (Gen.  xxxiv.  30  ; Horn.  II.  xxiii.  84,  88,  xxiv. 
480,  482  ; Od.  xv.  270,  276  ; Muller  on  Aeschyl. 
Eum.  c.  ii.  A.  & B.).  Compensation  for  murder 
is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  he  who  transgresses 
after  this  by  killing  the  murderer  shall  suffer  a 
grievous  punishment  (Sale,  Koran , ii.  p.  21,  and 
xvii.  p.  230).  Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other 
Arab  tribes,  should  the  offer  of  blood-money  be  re- 
fused, the  ‘ Thar,’  or  law  of  blood,  comes  into  ope- 
ration, and  any  person  within  the  fifth  degree  of 
blood  from  the  homicide  may  be  legally  killed  by 
any  one  within  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to 
the  victim.  Frequently  the  homicide  will  wander 
from  tent  to  tent  over  the  Desert,  or  even  rove 
through  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders  with 
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a chain  round  his  neck  and  in  rags  begging  contri- 
butions from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  apportioned 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hours  are  al- 
lowed to  the  persons  included  within  the  ‘ Thar,’ 
for  escape.  The  right  to  blood-revenge  is  never 
lost,  except  as  annulled  by  compensation:  it  de- 
scends to  the  latest  generation.  Similar  customs 
with  local  distinctions  are  found  in  Persia,  Abyssi- 
nia, among  the  Druses  apd  Circassians.  (Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  V Arabie,  pp.  28,  30,  Voyage,  ii.  p. 
350  ; Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins , pp.  66. 
85,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  409,  ii.  330,  Syria, 
pp.  540,  113,  643  ; Layard,  Nin.  fy  Bab.  pp.  305- 
307  Chardin,  Voyages,  vol.  vi.  pp.  107-112.) 
Money-compensations  for  homicide  are  appointed  by 
the  Hindu  law  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  chap,  vii.), 
and  Tacitus  remarks  that  among  the  German  nations 
“ luitur  homicidium  certo  armentorum  ac  pecorum 
numero”  (Germ.  21).  By  the  Anglo-Saxon  law 
also  money-compensation  for  homicide,  veer-gild,  was 
sanctioned  on  a scale  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the 
murdered  person  (Lappenberg,  ii.  336 ; Lingard,  i. 
411,  414) 

The  spirit  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  has 
probably  been  to  restrain  the  licence  of  punish- 
ment assumed  by  relatives,  and  to  limit  the  duration 
of  feuds.  The  law  of  Moses  was  very  precise  in  its 
directions  on  the  subject  of  Retaliation. 

1 . The  wilful  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death 
without  permission  of  compensation.  The  nearest 
relative  of  the  deceased  became  the  authorized 

avenger  of  blood  (^NH,  the  redeemer,  or  avenger, 
as  next  of  kin,  Gesen.  s.  v.  p.  254,  who  rejects 
the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  giving  it  the  sig.  of  “ pol- 
luted,” i.  e.  till  the  murder  was  avenged  (6  ayxLff’ 
revcov,  LXX.,  propinquus  occisi,  V ulg. , Num.  xxxv. 
19),  and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation  himself 
if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  in  later 
times  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  restraining 
this  licence.  The  shedder  of  blood  was  thus  re- 
garded as  impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv.  16-31 ; 
Deut.  xix.  11 ; 2 Sam.  xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii.  29, 
with  1 K.  ii.  31,  33 ; 1 Chr.  xxiv.  22-25). 

2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  immediate  offender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16  ; 2 K. 
xiv.  6;  2 Chr.  xxv.  4 ; Jer.  xxxi.  29-30;  Ezek. 
xviii.  20  ; Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §39). 

3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood  was  per- 
mitted to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Levitical  cities, 
specially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of  refuge, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  22, 
23;  Deut.  xix.  4-6.  The  cities  were  Kedesh,  in 
Mount  Naphtali ; Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim  ; 
Hebron,  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  On  the  E. 
side  of  Jordan,  Bezer,  in  Reuben ; Ramoth,  in  Gad  • 
Golan,  in  Manasseh  (Josh.  xx.  7,  8).  The  elders  ct 
the  city  of  refuge  were  to  hear  his  case  and  protect 
him  till  he  could  be  tried  before  the  authorities  of 
lus  own  city.  If  the  act  were  then  decided  to  have 
been  involuntary,  he  was  taken  back  to  the  city  of 
refuge,  round  which  an  area  with  a radius  of  2000 
(3000,  Patrick)  cubits  was  assigned  as  the  limit  of 
protection,  and  was  to  remain  there  in  safety  till 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  for  the  time  being.  Be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  city  of  refuge  the  revenger 
might  slay  him,  but  after  the  high-priest’s  death  he 
might  return  to  his  home  with  impunity  (Num.  xxxv. 
25,  28 ; Josh.  xx.  4,  6).  The  roads  to  the  cities 
were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut.  xix.  3). 

To  these  particulars  the  Talmudists  add,  among 
others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the  following:  at  the 
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cross-roads  posts  were  erected  bearing  the  word 
L&PD,  refuge , to  direct  the  fugitive.  All  facilities 
of  water  and  situation  were  provided  in  the  cities : 
no  implements  of  war  or  chase  were  allowed  there. 
The  mothers  of  high-priests  used  to  send  presents  to 
the  detained  persons  to  prevent  their  wishing  for 
the  high-priest’s  death.  If  the  fugitive  died  before 
the  high-priest,  his  bones  were  sent  home  after  the 
high-priest’s  death  (P.  Fagius  in  Targ.  Onk.  Ap. 
Rittershus.  de  Jure  Asyli,  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  p.159  ; 
Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorogr.  c.  50,  Op.  ii.  p.  208). 

4.  If  a person  were  found  dead,  the  elders  of  the 
nearest  city  were  to  meet  in  a rough  valley  un- 
touched by  the  plough,  and  washing  their  hands 

ver  a beheaded  heifer,  protest  their  innocence  of  the 
deed,  and  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  (Deut. 
xxi.  1-9).  [H.  W.  P.j 

BOANER'GES  (B oavepyes),  a name  signify- 
ing viol  fipovrrjs,  “ sons  of  thunder,”  given  by 
our  Lord  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  James  and 
John.  It  is  the  Aramaic  pronunciation  (according 
to  which  Scheva  is  sounded  as  oa)  of  *03. 

The  latter  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  a tumult  or 
uproar  (Ps.  ii.  1),  but  in  Arabic  and  Syriac  thunder. 
Probablv  the  name  had  respect  to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the 
brotners,  signs  of  which  we  may  see  in  Luke  ix.  54  ; 
Mark  ix.  38 ; comp.  Matt.  xx.  20  ff.  [H.  A.] 

BOAR  Onn,  Chazir ),  a pachydermatous 
animal,  mentioned  only  by  this  name  in  Ps.  lxxx. 
14,  but  in  several  other  passages  where  the  do- 
mesticated animal  is  meant  the  A.  V.  has  swine 
(Lev.  xi.  7 ; Deut.  xiv.  8 ; Prov.  xi.  22  ; Is.  Ixv. 
4,  lxvi.  3).  The  boar  is  an  animal  which  com- 
mits great  ravages  upon  vineyards,  and  it  is  in 
this  connexion  that  he  is  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist. 
Pococke  observed  very  large  herds  of  wild  swine 
by  the  Jordan  where  it  flows  into  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  among  the  reeds  by  the  shore  of  that 
sea.  This  habit  of  lurking  in  reeds  was  known 
to  the  Assyrians,  and  sculptured  on  their  monu- 
ments (see  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  109). 
*vrn  is  from  an  unused  root  3tn  (circumivit,  volvit, 

quod  se  volutant  in  luto  porci).  The  LXX.  render 
it  avs  or  us,  but  in  the  N.  T.  x°^P0S  use^  f°r 
swine.  [W.  D.] 

BO'AZ  (TJ}*3j  fleetness ; BoJ£;  Booz).  1.  A 
wealthy  Bethlehemite,  kinsman  to  Elimelech,  the 
husband  of  Naomi.  Finding  that  the  kinsman  of 
Ruth,  who  stood  in  a still  nearer  relation  than  him- 
self, was  unwilling  to  perform  the  office  of  he 
had  those  obligations  publicly  transferred  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  to  his  own  discharge ; and  hence 
it  became  his  duty  by  the  “ levirate  law”  to  marry 
Ruth  (although  it  is  hinted,  Ruth  iii.  10,  that  he 
was  much  her  senior,  and  indeed  this  fact  is  evident 
whatever  system  of  chronology  we  adopt),  and  to 
redeem  the  estates  of  her  deceased  husband  Mahlon 
(iv.  1 ff.  ; Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  §157).  He  gladly 
undertook  these  responsibilities,  and  their  happy 
union  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  Obed,  from  whom 
in  a direct  line  our  Lord  was  descended.  No  ob- 
jection seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  score  of  Ruth’s 
Moabitish  birth;  a fact  which  has  some  bearing 
on  the  date  of  the  narrative  (cf.  Ezr.  ix.  1 ff.). 
[Bethlehem.] 

Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  (Matt.  i.  5), 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his  date. 
The  genealogy  in  Ruth  (iv.  18-22)  only  allows  10 
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[ generations  for  850  years,  and  only  4 for  the  450 
years  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  is  almost 
certain  from  St.  Matt,  and  from  Jewish  tradition) 
the  Rahab  mentioned  is  Rahab  the  harlot.  If  Boaz 
be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibzan  [Ibzan],  as  is 
stated  with  some  shadow  of  probability  by  the  Je- 
rusalem Talmud  and  various  Rabbis,  several  gene- 
rations must  be  inserted.  Dr.  Kennicott,  from  the 
difference  in  form  between  Salmah  and  Salmon 
(Ruth  v.  20,  21),  supposes  that  by  mistake  two  dif- 
ferent men  were  identified  ( Dissert . i.  543)  ; but  we 
want  at  least  three  generations,  and  this  supposition 
gives  us  only  one.  Mill  quotes  from  Nicolas  Sy 
ranus  the  theory,  “dicunt  majores  nostri,  et  bene 
quod  videtur,  quod  tres  fuerint  Booz  sibi  succe 
dentes ; in  Mt.  i.  isti  tres  sub  uno  nomine  com- 
prehenduntur.”  Even  if  we  shorten  the  period  of 
the  Judges  to  240  years,  we  must  suppose  that 
Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  he 
did  not  marry  till  the  age  of  65  (Dr.  Mill,  On  the 
Genealogies ; Lord  A.  Hervey,  Id.  262,  &c.). 

2.  Boaz,  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon’s 
brazen  pillars  erected  in  the  temple  porch. 
[Jachin.]  It  stood  on  the  left,  and  was  17^ 
cubits  high  (1  K.  vii.  15,  21 ; 2 Chr.  iii.  15 ; 
Jer.  Iii.  21).  It  was  hollow  and  surmounted  by  a 
chapiter,  5 cubits  high,  ornamented  with  net-work 
and  100  pomegranates.  The  apparent  discrepancies 
in  stating  the  height  of  it,  arise  from  the  including 
and  excluding  of  the  ornament  which  united  the 
shaft  to  the  chapiter,  &c.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BOCCAS  (o  Bounds ; Boccus ),  a priest  in 
the  line  of  Esdras  (1  Esd.  viii.  2).  [BuKKl ; 
Boiutii.] 

BOCH'ERU  (-1333  ; Bocru;  1 Chr.  viii.  38, 
ix.  44,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text),  son  of 
Azel ; but  rendered  irpooTOTonos  by  LXX.  in  both 
passages,  as  if  pointed  -VlbS.  [Becher.]  [A.C.H.] 

BO'CHIM  (D'33n,  the  weepers;  6 KXavO/x&v, 
KXavB/xwves  ; locus  flentium  sive  lacrymarum ),  a 
place  on  the  west  of  Jordan  above  Gilgal  (Judg.  ii. 
1 and  5),  so  called  because  the  people  “ wept” 
there. 

BOHAN  (fn'3  ; B aav ; Boen ),  a Reubenite, 
after  whom  a stone  was  named,  possibly  erected  to 
commemorate  some  achievement  in  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  (comp.  1 Sam.  vii.  12).  Its  position  was 
on  the  border  of  the  territories  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah  between  Betharabah  and  Bcthhogla  on  the 
E.,  and  Adummim  and  Enshemesh  on  the  W. 
Its  exact  situation  is  unknown  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii. 
17).  [Stones.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

BONDAGE.  [Slavery.] 

BOOK.  [Writing.] 

BOOTHS.  [Succoth;  Tabernacles,  Feast 

OF.] 

BOOTY.  This  consisted  of  captives  of  both 
sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a captured  city  might 
contain,  especially  metallic  treasures.  Within  the 
limits  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  made  (Deut. 
xx.  14  and  16)  ; beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of 
Warlike  resistance,  all  the  women  and  children  were 
to  be  made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  A 
special  charge  was  given  to  destroy  the pictures 
and  images  ” of  the  Canaanites,  as  tending  to  idola- 
try (Num.  xxxiii.  52).  The  case  of  Amalek  was  a 
special  one,  in  which  Saul  was  bidden  to  destroy  the 
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cattle.  So  also  was  that  of  the  expedition  against 
Arad,  in  which  the  people  took  a vow  to  destroy  the 
cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on  which  the  curse  of 
God  seems  to  have  rested,  and  the  gold  and  silver, 
Sec.  of  which  were  viewed  as  reserved  wholly  for 
Him  (1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3;  Num.  xxi.  2;  Josh.  vi. 
19).  The  law  of  booty  was  that  it  should  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  army  who  won  it  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  half  one 
head  in  every  500  was  reserved  to  God,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  every 
50  was  similarly  reserved  and  appropriated  to  the 
Levites  (Num.  xxxi.  26-47).  As  regarded  the  army 
David  added  a regulation  that  the  baggage-guard 
should  share  equally  with  the  troops  engaged.  The 
present  made  by  David  out  of  his  booty  to  the  elders 
of  towns  in  Judah  was  an  act  of  grateful  courtesy 
merely,  though  perhaps  suggested  by  the  law,  Num. 
1.  Cr  So  the  spoils  devoted  by  him  to  provide 
for  the  temple,  must  be  regarded  as  a freewill 
offering  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24-26;  2 Sam.  viii.  11;  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  27).  [H.  H.] 

BO'OZ  (Rec.  T.  B o6C ; Lachm.  with  ABD,  B o6s  ; 
Booz),  Matt.  i.  5 ; Luke  iii.  32.  [Boaz.] 

BO'RITH  ( Borit/i ),  a priest  in  the  line  of 
Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  2).  The  name  is  a corruption 
of  Bukki. 

BORROWING.  [Loan.] 

BOS'CATH  (Hjm),  2 K.  xxii.  1.  [Boz- 

KAlTH.] 

9 

BOSOR,  1.  (Bocrdp;  ; Bosor ),  a 

city  both  large  and  fortified,  on  the  East  of  Jordan 
in  the  land  of  Gilead  (Galaad),  named  with  Bozrah 
(Bosora),  Carnaim,  and  other  places  in  1 Macc.  v. 
26,  36.  It  is  probably  Bezer,  though  there  ft 
nothing  to  make  the  identification  certain. 

2.  (ft  B 6<rop,  ex  Bosor),  the  Aramaic  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  name  of  Beor,  the  father  of 
Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15) ; in  accordance  with  the 
substitution,  frequent  in  Chaldee,  of  ^ for  (see 
Gesenius,  1144).  [G.] 

9 

BOS'ORA  (Bocrapa,  and  Boaoppa’,  • 

Barasa,  Bosor),  a strong  city  in  Gilead  taken  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac.  v.  26,  28),  doubtless 
the  same  as  Bozrah. 

BOTTLE.  The  words  which  are  rendered  in 
A.  V.  of  0.  T.  “ bottle”  are,  1.  DDn  (Gen.  xxi. 
14, 15, 19) ; acr/cfts  ; uter : a skin-bottle.  2.  Vm, 
or  (1  Sam.  x.  3 ; Job  xxxviii.  37  ; Jer.  xiii. 
12 ; Is.  v.  10,  xxx.  14 ; Lam.  iv.  2) ; ayye7ov, 
Kepdfuou,  daubs ; uter,  vas  testeum,  lagena, 
laguncula.  3.  p-ISplSl  (Jer.  xix.  1)  ; ftiKbs  oarpa- 
kivos;  laguncula.  4.  ‘IfrLJ  (Josh.  ix.  4,  13 ; Judg. 
iv.  19;  1 Sam.  xvi.  20;  Ps.  cxix.  83);  atr/efts; 
uter,  lagena. 

In  N.  T.  the  only  word  rendered  “bottle”  is 
o.<tk6s  (Matt.  ix.  27 ; Mark  ii.  18  ; Luke  v.  33). 
The  bottles  of  Scripture  are  thus  evidently  of 
two  kinds.  1.  The  skin  bottle;  2.  The  bottle 
of  earthen  or  glass-ware,  both  of  them  capable 
of  being  closed  from  the  air.  1.  The  skin 
bottle  will  be  best  described  in  the  following 
account  collected  from  Chardin  and  others.  The 
Arabs,  and  all  those  that  lead  a wandering  life, 
keep  their  water,  niilk,  and  other  liquors,  in 
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leathern  bottles.  These  are  made  of  goatskins. 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  its  feet  and 
its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out  of 
the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly.  In  Arabia 
they  are  tanned  with  acacia-bark  and  the  hairy 
part  left  outside.  If  not  tanned,  a disagreeable 
taste  is  imparted  to  the  water.  They  afterwards 
sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  were  cut  off 
and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  tie  it 
about  the  neck.  The  great  leathern  bottles  are 
made  of  the  skin  of  a he-goat,  and  the  small  ones, 
that  serve  instead  of  a bottle  of  water  on  the  road, 
are  made  of  a kid’s  skin.  These  bottles  when  rent 
are  repaired  sometimes  by  setting  in  a piece ; some- 
times by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  man- 
ner of  a purse ; sometimes  they  put  in  a round 
flat  piece  of  wood,  and  by  that  means  stop  the 
hole  (Chardin,  ii.  405,  viii.  409  ; Wellsted,  Arabia , 
i.  89,  ii.  78;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  c.  1.  Harmer, 
from  Chardin’s  notes,  ed.  Clarke,  i.  284).  Bruce 
gives  a description  of  a vessel  of  the  same 
kind,  but  larger.  “ A gerba  is  an  ox’s  skin, 
squared,  and  the  edges  sewed  together  by  a 
double  seam,  which  does  not  let  out  water.  An 
opening  is  left  at  the  top,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  bunghole  of  a cask;  around  this  the  skin  is 
gathered  to  the  size  of  a large  handful,  which, 
when  the  gerba  is  full  of  water,  is  tied  round  with 
whipcord.  These  gerbas  contain  about  sixty  gallons 
each,  and  two  of  them  are  the  load  of  a camel. 
They  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  outside  with 
grease,  as  well  to  hinder  the  water  from  oozing 
through,  as  to  prevent  its  being  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  gerba,  which,  in  fact, 
happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in  danger  oi 
perishing  with  thirst.”  ( Travels,  iv.  334.) 


Skin  Bottles.  (From  the  Museo  Bor  bom  co.) 

Wine-bottles  of  skin  are  mentioned  as  used  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians,  by  Homer  (Qd. 
vi.  78,  olvov  ex€vev  ’AaKca  iv  alyelep  ; II.  iii. 
247);  by  Herodotus,  as  used  in  Egypt  (ii.  121), 
where  he  speaks  of  letting  the  wine  out  of  the  skin 
by  the  Trobedv,  the  end  usually  tied  up  to  serve  as 
the  neck;  by  Virgil  (Georg,  ii.  384).  Also  by 
Athenaeus,  who  mentions  a large  skin-bottle  of  the 
nature  of  the  gerba  (daubs  e/c  TrapdaXoov  Seppdrai 
ippap.iui.evos,  v.  28  p.  199).  Chardin  says  that 
wine  in  Persia  is  preserved  in  skins  saturated  with 
pitch,  which,  when  good,  impart  no  flavour  to  the 
wine  ( Voyages , iv.  75).  Skins  for  wine  or  other 
liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Spain,  where  they 
are  called  borrachas. 

The  effect  of  external  heat  upon  a skin-bottle  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  “ a bottle  in  the  smoke,” 
and  of  expansion  produced  by  fermentation  in  Matt, 
ix.  17,  “ new  wine  in  old  bottles.” 

2.  Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  and  Assyrians  (xPvcr<^T ottos  <pid\i) 
Tvparivr /,  Athen.  i.  20  (28) ; apyvperi  <pid\T),  II. 
xxiii.  243 ; apcplOerov  (pid\r]v  air vpurov,  270), 
and  also  no  doubt  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  later 
times.  Thus  Jer.  xix.  1,  “ a potter’s  earthen  bottle.” 
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The  Jews  probably  borrowed  their  manufactures  in 
this  particular  from  Egypt,  which  was  celebrated 
for  glass  work,  as  remains  and  illustrations  of 
Egyptian  workmanship  are  extant  at  least  as  early 
a.s’  the  15th  century  B.C.  (Wilkinson,  ii.  59,  60). 


Egyptian  Bottles.  1 to  7,  glass , 8 to  11,  earthenware.  (From  th« 
British  Museum  Collection.) 


Glass  bottles  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century  B.C. 
have  been  found  at  Babylon  by  Mr.  Layard.  At 
Cairo  many  persons  obtain  a livelihood  by  selling 
Nile  water,  which  is  carried  by  camels  or  asses  in 
skins,  or  by  the  carrier  himself  on  his  back  in 
pitchers  of  porous  grey  earth  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii. 
153,  155;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  611 ; MaundreLI, 
Journey,  p.  407,  Bohn;  Wilkinson,  Egypt,  c.  iii. 
vol.  i.  148-158;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  Vinum;  Layard, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  196,  503;  Gesenius, 
s.  vv.)  [H.  W.  P.] 


Assyrian  Glass  Bottles.  (From  the  British  Museum  Collection  ) 


BOW.  [Arms.] 

BOWL.  1.  rfa  ; aTpeirrhu  avQipuov ; funi- 
culus ; see  Ges.  p.  288.  2.  ; Xckuvt]  ; concha. 

3.  ; also  in  A.  V.  dish.  4.  JP3j|  ; Kpar^p  ; 

scyphus.  5.  ; KvaOos  ; cyathus.  Of  these 

words  (1)  may  be  taken  to  indicate  chiefly  round- 
ness, from  roll,  as  a ball  or  globe,  placed  as 

an  ornament  on  the  tops  or  capitals  of  columns 
(1  K.  vii.  41  ; 2 Chr.  iv.  12,  13)  ; also  the  knob 
or  boss  from  which  proceed  the  branches  of  a 
candlestick  (Zech.  iv.  2),  and  also  a suspended  lamp, 
in  A.V.  “golden  bowl”  (Eccl.  xii.  6).  (2) 

indicating  lowness,  is  perhaps  a shallow  dish  or 
basin ; (3)  a hollow  vessel ; (4)  a round  vessel 
(Jer.  xxxv.  5)  Kepdfuov  LXX. ; (5)  a lustratory 
vessel,  from  flp3,  pure. 

A like  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  precise 
form  and  material  of  these  vessels  as  is  noticed 
under  Basin.  Bowls  would  probably  be  used 
at  meals  for  liquids,  or  broth,  or  pottage  (2  K. 
iv.  40).  Modern  Arabs  are  content  with  a few 


wooden  bowls.  In  the  Brit.  Mus.  are  deposited 
several  terra-cotta  bowls  with  Chaldaean  inscrip- 
tions of  a superstitious  character,  expressing  charms 
against  sickness  and  evil  spirits,  which  may  pos- 
sibly explain  the  “ divining  cup  ” of  Joseph  (Gem 
xliv.  5).  The  bowl  was  filled  with  some  liquid 
and  drunk  off  as  a charm  against  evil.  See  a case 
of  Tippoo  Sahib  drinking  water  out  of  a black  stone 
as  a charm  against  misfortune  (Gleig,  Life  of  Munro, 
i.  218).  One  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  bowls  still  retains 
the.  stain  of  a liquid.  These  bowls,  however,  are 
thought  by  Mr.  Birch  not  to  be  very  ancient 
(Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  509,  511,  526.  Birch,  Anc. 
Pottery,  i.  154.  Shaw,  231.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

BOX-TREE  (TlfcPNfl,  Teasshur),  a tree  men- 
tioned twice  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  in  one  passage 
as  a product  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Is.  xli.  19,  lx.  13). 
It  is  translated  box-tree  in  A.  V.  and  buxus  in  the 
Vulgate,  but  is  properly  a species  of  cedar,  called 
Scherbin , to  be  recognized  by  the  small  size  of  the 
cones,  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  branches.  (See 
Niebuhr’s  Arab.  p.  149 .)  This  last  character  explains 
the  derivation  from  “l£W,  erectus  fuit,  whence 
erectio  = proceritas  = procera  arbor. 
In  both  the  above-quoted  passages  the  word  is  con- 
nected in  the  A.  V.  with  the  fir-f  ee  and  the  pine- 
tree.  In  Is.  xli.  19  the  LXX.  do  not  translate  it 
at  all,  and  they  render  by  irvl-ov,  in  Is.  lx. 

13  they  translate  it  by  /ceSpov. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  in  Stanley’s 

enumeration  of  the  trees  of  Palestine  (Stanley’s 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  139-146,  App.  p.  517- 
521),  and  possibly  the  name  is  synonymous  with 
PK ; but  Robinson,  in  his  latest  volume  of  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine,  mentions  a grove  near  el- 
Hadith  which  only  the  natives  speak  of  as  Arez, 
though  the  tree  bears  a general  resemblance  to  the 
cedar,  and  is  probably  the  Sherbin.  (See  Cels.  Hierob. 
i.  pp.  74,  79;  Freytag,  Lex.  ii.  p.  408;  Rob.  iii. 
593.)  [W.  D.] 

BO'ZEZ  shining,  according  to  the  con- 

jecture of  Gesenius,  Thes.  229  ; B cares  ; Boses), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  two  “ sharp  rocks  ” (He- 
brew, “teeth  of  the  cliff”)  “between  the  pas- 
sages ” by  which  Jonathan  entered  the  Philis- 
tine garrison.  It  seems  to  have  been  that  on  the 
north  side  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5).  Robinson  notices 
two  hills  of  blunt  conical  form  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Wady  Suweinit  just  below  Mukhmas  (i.  441 
and  iii.  289).  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  make  them  out  ( S . § P.  205,  note).  And  indeed 
these  hills  answer  neither  to  the  expression  of  the 
text  nor  the  requirements  of  the  narrative.  [G.] 

BOZ'KATH  (ri£X2  ; Bao-yddO  ; Alex.  Man- 

XdO  ; in  Kings,  BaaovpdoO  ; Joseph.  Bo<r/ce0  ; 
Bascath,  Besecath),  a city  of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah  ; 
named  with  Lachish  (Josh.  xv.  39).  It  is  men- 
tioned once  again  (2  K.  xxii.  1)  as  the  native  place 
of  the  mother  of  king  Josiah.  Here  it  is  spelt  in 
the  A.  V.  “ Boscath.”  No  trace  of  the  site  has  yet 
been  discovered.  [G.] 

BOZ'RAH  (rP¥3,  possibly  from  a root  with 

the  force  of  restraining,  therefore  used  for  a sheep- 
fold,  Gesen.  s.  v.\  BocSfipa;  B ocx6o,  also  b\v- 
pd>ua  Jer.  xlix.  22,  re?xos  Am.  i.  12 ; Bosra ), 
the  name  of  more  than  one  place  on  the  east  of 
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1’aie.dine.  1.  In  Edom — the  city  of  Jobab  the  son 
of  Zer.ih,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  that  nation 
i Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  l Chr.  i.  44).  This  is  doubtless 
the  place  mentioned  in  later  times  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv. 

G,  Ixiii.  1 (in  connexion  with  Edom),  and  by  Jerp- 
miah  (xlix.  13,  22),  Amos  (i.  12),  and  Micah  (ii. 
12,  “sheep  of  B.,”  comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  6:  the  word 
is  here  rendered  by  the  Vulgate  and  by  Gesenius 
“ fold,”  “ the  sheep  of  the  fold,”  Ges.  Thes.  230). 
It  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who  speaks  of  it  in  the 
Onomasticon  (Bocrwp)  as  a city  of  Esau  in  the 
mountains  of  Idumaea,  in  connexion  with  Is.  Ixiii.  1. 
and  in  contradistinction  to  Bostra  in  Peraea.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  modern  representative 

of  Bozrah  is  el-Busaireh,  a ^ ? which  was 

first  visited  by  Burckhardt  {Syr.  407  ; Beszeyrd ), 
and  lies  on  the  mountain  district  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Dead' Sea,  between  Tufileh  and  Petra,  about  halt- 
way  between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby 
and  Mangles  mention  it  under  the  name  of  Ipseyra 
and  Bsaida  (chap.  viii. : see  also  Robinson,  ii.  167). 
The  “ goats  ” which  Isaiah  connects  with  the  place 
were  found  in  large  numbers  in  this  neighbourhood 
by  Burckhardt  {Syr.  405). 

2.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  mentions  a Bozrah  as 
in  “the  plain  country”  (ver.  21, 

i.  e.  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  lower  Jordan,  the  Belka  of  the 
modern  Arabs).  Here  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kirjath- 
aim,  Diblathaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  in  this 
passage,  and  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Bozrah 
should  be  sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately  sug- 
gested, at  Bostra,  the  Roman  city  in  Bashan  full 
sixty  miles  from  Heshbon  (Porter’s  Damascus,  ii. 
163,  &c.).  On  the  other  hand  Bozrah  stands  by 
itself  in  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  not  being  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  other  lists  of  the  cities  of 
Moab,  e.  g.  Num.  xxxii. ; Josh.  xiii. ; Is.  xvi. ; Ez. 
xxv. ; and  the  catalogue  of  Jeremiah  is  expressly 
said  to  include  cities  both  “far  and  near”  (xlviii. 
24r).  Some  weight  also  is  due  to  the  consideration 
of  the  improbability  that  a town  at  a later  date  so 
important  and  in  so  excellent  a situation  should  be 
entirely  omitted  from  the  Scripture.  Still  there  is 
the  fact  of  the  specification  of  its  position  as  in  the 
Mishor ; and  also  this,  that  in  a country  where  the 
very  kings  were  “sheep-masters”  (2  K.  iii.  4), 
a name  signifying  a sheepfold  must  have  been  of 
common  occurrence. 

For  the  Roman  Bostra,  the  modern  Basra,  on 
the  south  border  of  the  Hauran,  see  Reland,  665, 
and  Porter,  ii.  chap.  12.  [G.] 

BRACELET  (ni^ ; ipe'Wiou ; X AtScS*'). 
Under  Armlet  an  account  is  given  of  these  orna- 
ments, the  materials  of  which  they  were  generally 
made,  the  niknner  in  which  they  were  worn,  &c. 
Besides  myvN  three  other  words  are  translated 
by  “ bracelet”  in  the  Bible,  viz. : 1.  (from 

to  fasten),  Num.  xxxi.  50,  &c. ; 2.  H"l^  (a 
chain,  <retpa,  from  its  being  wreathed,  YlS^).  It 

only  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Is.  iii.  19,  but 
compare  the  expression  “ wreathen  chains  ” in  Ex. 
xxviii.  14,  22.  Bracelets  of  fine  twisted  Venetian 
gold  are  still  common  in  Egypt  (Lane,  ii.  368, 

Append.  A.  and  plates);  3.  ^Tl3,  Gen.  xxxviii. 
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18,  25,  rendered  “ bracelet,”  but  meaning  pro- 
bably u a string  by  which  a seal-ring  was  sus- 
pended” (Gesen.  s v.). 


Gold  Egyptian  Bracelet.  (Wilkinson.) 


Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  we  see 
from  Cant.  v.  14,  which  may  be  rendered,  “ His 
wrists  are  circlets  of  gold  full  set  with  topazes.” 
Layard  says  of  the  Assyrian  kings : “ The  arms 
were  encircled  by  armlets,  and  the  wrists  by  brace - 
lets,  all  equally  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  beauty 
of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  the  centre  of  the 
bracelets  were  stars  and  rosettes,  which  were  probably 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  ” {Nineveh,  ii.  323). 
These  may  be  observed  on  the  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum.  [Armlet  ; Anklet.]  [F.  W.  F.] 


Assyrian  Bracelet  Clasp.  (Nineveh  Marbles.) 

BRAMBLE.  [Thistle;  Thorn.] 

BRASS  (x«A/cds).  The  word  (from 

the  root  to  shine ) is  improperly  translated  by 

“ brass  ” in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  since  the 
Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  the  compound  of 
copper  and  zinc  known  by  that  name.  In  most 
places  of  the  0.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be 
copper  (although  it  may  sometimes  possibly  mean 
bronze  (XoA ubs  tteicpayevos'),  a compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Indeed  a simple  metal  was  obviously  in- 
tended, as  we  see  from  Deut.  viii.  9,  “ out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,”  and  Job  xxviii.  2, 
“ Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone,”  and  Deut.  xxxiii. 
25,  “ Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass,”  which  seems 
to  be  a promise  that  Asher  should  have  a district 
rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case,  since  Euseb.  (viii.  15,  17)  speaks  of  the  Chris- 
tians being  condemned  rods  Kara  $aivcb  rrjs  IlaAai- 
< Triuys  XaA/co6  /xerdAA  ois  (Lightfoot,  Cent. 
Chorogr.  c.  99).  [Asher.] 

Copper  was  known  at  a very  early  period,  and 
the  invention  of  working  it  is  attributed  to  Tubal- 
cain  (Gen.  iv.  24 ; cf.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 
243  ; comp.  “ Prius  aeris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitus 
usus,”  Lucr.  v.  1292).  Its  extreme  ductility  (XaA ubs 
from  XaAo«)  made  its  application  almost  universal 
among  the  ancients,  as  Hesiod  expressly  says  {Diet, 
of  Ant.,  art.  Aes). 

The  same  word  is  used  for  money,  in  both  Testa- 
ments (Ezek.  xvi.  36 ; Matt.  x.  9,  &c.). 

It  is  often  used  in  metaphors,  e.  g.  Lev.  xxvi.  9, 
“ I will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  earth 
as  brass,”  i.  e.  dead  and  hard.  This  expression  is  re- 
versed in  Deut.  xxviii.  23  (comp.  Coleridge’s  “ All  in 
a hot  and  copper  sky,”  &c.  Anc.  Mar.~).  “ Is  my 

flesh  of  brass,”  i.  e.  invulnerable,  Job  vi.  12. 
“ They  are  all  brass  and  iron,”  i.  e.  base,  ignoble, 
impure,  Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  often  used  as  an  emblem 
of  strength,  Zech.  vi.  1 ; Jer.  i.  18,  &c.  The  “ brazen 
thighs  ” of  the  mystic  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar1* 
dream  were  a fit  symbol  of  the  yAXotoi  xa^IC0Xl 
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T(a.ves.  No  special  mention  of  orichalcum  seems 
to  be  made  in  the  Bible. 

The  word  xaA/coAij8cuw  in  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18 
[ol  7 rtiSes  avrov  opoioi  xaXKoXi&divcp'),  has  excited 
much  difference  of  opinion.  The  A.  V.  renders  it 
“ fine  brass,”  as  though  it  were  from  x-  and 
(smelting  brass),  or  that  opelxaXKos,  which  was 
so  rare  as  to  be  more  valuable  than  gold.  Bochart 
makes  it  “ aes  album  igneo  colore  splendens,”  as 
though  from  ‘‘shining.”  It  may  perhaps  be 
deep-coloured  frankincense,  as  opposed  to  apyvpoAl- 
fiavov  (Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lex.')  [F,  W.  F.] 

BRAZEN-SERPENT.  [Serpent.] 
BREAD  (DnV).  The  preparation  of  bread  as 

an  article  of  food  dates  from  a very  early  peiiod : 
it  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  use  of 
the  word  lechem  in  Gen.  iii.  19  (“bread,”  A.  V.) 
that  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  fall,  the  word 
there  occurring  in  its  general  sense  of  food:  the 
earliest  undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is  found  in 
Gen.  xviii.  6.  The  corn  or  grain  (“Ofe?,  fJT)  em- 
ployed was  of  various  sorts : the  best  bread  was 
made  of  wheat,  which  after  being  ground  produced 
the  “flour”  or  “meal”  (FI  Op ; &\evpov  ] Judg. 

vi.  19;  1 Sam.  i.  24;  1 K.  iv.  22,  xvii.  12,  14), 
and  when  sifted  the  “ fine  flour  ” (D^*D ; more 
fully  D'tSn  nVo,  Ex.  xxix.  2 ; or  hljj5,  Gen. 
xviii.  6 ; orejuldaXis)  usually  employed  in  the  sacred 
offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40 ; Lev.  ii.  1 ; Ez.  xlvi.  14), 
and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv.  22  ; 2 K. 

vii.  1 ; Ez.  xvi.  13, 19  ; Rev.  xviii.  13).  “ Barley” 
was  used  only  by  the  very  poor  (John  vi.  9,  13), 
or  in  times  of  scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  compared  with 
i.  1 ; 2 K.  iv.  38,  42 ; Rev.  vi.  6 ; Joseph.  B.  J. 
v.  10,  §2) : as  it  was  the  food  of  horses  (1  K.  iv. 
28),  it  was  considered  a symbol  of  what  was  mean 
and  insignificant  (Judg.  vii.  13 ; comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
v.  6,  §4,  fxaCau  KpiQiVT)V,  (nr  evreAeias  avOpdirois 
bfipwrov ; Liv.  xxvii.  13),  as  well  as  of  what  was 
of  a mere  animal  character,  and  hence  ordered  for 
the  offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15  ; comp.  Hos.  iii. 
2 ; Philo,  ii.  307).  “ Spelt”  (HODS ; o\vpa,  Cea ; 
rye , fitches,  spelt,  A.  V.)  was  also  used  both  in 
Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  32)  and  Palestine  (Is.  xxviii.  25; 
Ez.  iv.  9 ; 1 K.  xix.  6,  LXX.  iyKpv<plas  d\vpl- 
tt)s)  : Herodotus  indeed  states  (ii.  3b)  that  in  the 
former  country  bread  was  made  exclusively  of  olyra, 
which,  as  in  the  LXX.,  he  identifies  with  zea  ; but 
in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  wheat  was  also  used 
(Ex.  ix.  32  ; comp.  Wilkinson’s  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  397). 
Occasionally  the  grains  aDOve  mentioned  were  mixed, 
and  other  ingredients,  such  as  beans,  lentiles,  and 
millet,  were  added  (Ez.  iv.  9 ; cf.  2 Sam.  xvii.  28) ; 
the  bread  so  produced  is  called  “ barley  cakes  ” 
(Ez.  iv.  12,  “ as  barley  cakes,”  A.  V.),  inasmuch 
as  barley  was  the  main  ingredient.  The  amount  of 
meal  required  for  a single  baking  was  an  ephah  or 
three  measures  (Gen.  xviii.  6 ; Judg.  vi.  19  ; 1 Sam. 
i.  24 ; Matt.  xiii.  33),  which  appears  to  have  been 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  ordinary  oven.  The  baking 
was  done  in  primitive  times  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  or  one  of  the  daughters 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  8) : female  servants  were  however 
employed  in  large  households  (1  Sam.  viii.  13) : 
it  appears  always  to  have  been  the  proper  bu- 
siness of  women  in  a family  (Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv. 
19  ; Matt.  xiii.  33 ; of  Plin.  xviii.  11 , 28).  Baking 
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as  a profession,  was  carried  on  by  men  (Hos.  vii. 
4,  6).  In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  congregated  in  one 
quarter  of  the  town,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
names  “ bakers’  street”  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and 
“tower  of  the  ovens”  (Neh.  iii.  11,  xii.  38,  “ fur- 
naces,” A.  V.).  In  the  time  of  the  Herods,  bakers 
were  scattered  throughout  the  towns  of  Palestine 
(Ant.  xv.  9,  §2).  As  the  bread  was  made  in  thin 
cakes,  which  soon  became  dry  and  unpalatable,  it 
was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when  required  (Gen. 
xviii.  6 ; comp.  Harmer’s  Observations,  i.  483) : re- 
ference is  perhaps  made  to  this  in  the  Lord’s  prayer 
(Matt.  vi.  11  ; Luke  xi.  3).  The  bread  taken  by 
persons  on  a journey  (Gen.  xlv.  23  ; Josh.  ix.  12) 
was  probably  a kind  of  biscuit.  The  process  of 
making  bread  was  as  follows  : — the  flour  was  first 
mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk  (Burckhardt’s 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  58)  ; it  was  then  kneaded 
(£M^)  with  the  hands  (in  Egypt  with  the  feet  also ; 


Herod,  ii.  36 ; Wilkinson,  ii.  386)  in  a small  wooden 
bowl  or  “ kneading-trough  ” (D1NEPD,  a term 

which  may,  however,  rather  refer  to  the  leathern 
bag  in  which  the  Bedouins  carry  their  provisions, 
and  which  serves  both  as  a wallet  and  a table; 
Niebuhr’s  Voyage,  i.  171;  Harmer,  iv.  366  ff. ; 
the  LXX.  inclines  to  this  view,  giving  iyKaraXe'iu- 
fiara  (“  store,”  A.  V.)  in  Deut.  xxviii.  5,  17 ; the 
expression  in  Ex.  xii.  34,  however,  “ bound  up  in 
their  clothes,”  favours  the  idea  of  a wooden  bowl), 
until  it  became  dough  (p¥2  ; arcus.  Ex.  xii.  34, 
39;  2 Sam.  xiii.  8;  Jer.  vii.  18;  Hos.  vii. 
4 : the  term  “ dough  ” is  improperly  given  in  the 


Egyptians  kneading  the  dough  with  their  feet.  At  <i  and  b tJ>*  (Vv>el 
is  probably  left  to  ferment  in  a basket,  ns  is  now  done  at  ( turo 
(Wilkinson.) 
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A.  V . as  = niDHy,  in  Num.  xv.  20,  21;  Neh.  x. 
37;  Ez.  xliv.  30).  When  the  kneading  was  com- 
pleted, leaven  (vyy)  was  generally  added 

[Leaven]  : but  when  the  time  for  preparation 
was  short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleavened  cakes, 
hastily  baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prevalent 
custom  among  the  Bedouins  (Gen.  xviii.  6,  xix.  3 ; 
Ex.  xii.  39 ; Judg.  vi.  19 : 1 Sam.  xxviii.  24). 
Such  cakes  were  termed  HI -VO  (&(v/ua,  LXX.),  a 
word  of  doubtful  sense,  variously  supposed  to  con- 
vey the  ideas  of  thinness  (Fiirst.  Lex.  s.  v.),  sweet- 
ness (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  815),  or  purity  (Knobel, 
Comm,  in  Ex.  xii.  20),  while  leavened  bread  was 
called  (lit.  sharpened  or  soured;  Ex.  xii.  39: 

Hos.  vii.  4).  Unleavened  cakes  were  ordered  to  be 
eaten  at  the  passover  to  commemorate  the  hastiness 
of  the  departure  (Ex.  xii.  15,  xiii.  3,  7 ; Deut.  xvi. 
3),  as  well  as  on  other  sacred  occasions  (Lev.  ii.  11, 
vi.  16;  Num.  vi.  15).  The  leavened  mass  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  (Matt.  xiii.  33 ; 
Luke  xiii.  21),  sometimes  for  a whole  night  (“  their 
baker  sleepeth  all  the  night,”  Hos.  vii.  6),  exposed 
to  a moderate  heat  in  order  to  forward  the  ferment- 
ation (“  he  ceaseth  from  stirring  ” ; “ raising,” 

A.  V.]  the  fire  “ until  it  be  leavened,”  Hos.  vii.  4). 
The  dough  was  then  divided  into  round  cakes 
(□n1?  nhaa,  lit  . circles;  &proi ; “ loaves,”  A.  V. ; 
Ex.  xxix.  23;  Judg.  viii.  5 ; 1 Sam.  x.  3 ; Prov.  vi. 
26;  in  Judg.  vii.  13,  ; payls),  not  unlike  flat 

stones  in  shape  and  appearance  (Matt.  vii.  9 ; comp, 
iv.  3),  about  a span  in  diameter  and  a finger’s 
breadth  in  thickness  (comp.  Lane’s  Modern  Egyp- 
tians, i.  164) : three  of  these  were  required  for  the 
meal  of  a single  person  (Luke  xi.  5),  and  consequently 


c 


Two  Egyptians  carrying  bread  to  the  confectioner,  who  rolls  out  the 
paste,  which  is  afterwards  made  into  cakes  of  various  forms,  d.  e.  f. 
S,h.  (Wilkinson.) 


one  was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (1  Sam.  ii. 
36,  “morsel,”  A.  Y. ; Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  “piece,” 

A.  V.),  whence  the  expression  “bread 

of  affliction  ” (1  K.  xxii.  27 ; Is.  xxx.  20),  referring 
not  to  the  quality  (pane  plebeio,  Grotius),  but  to 
the  quantity ; two  hundred  would  suffice  for  a party 
for  a reasonable  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18 ; 2 Sam*, 
xvi.  1).  The  cakes  were  sometimes  punctured,  and 
hence  called  JlVll  ( KoWvpls ; Ex.  xxix.  2,  23; 
Lev.  ii.  4,  viii.  26,  xxiv.  5;  Num.  xv.  20;  2 Sam. 
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vi.  19),  and  mixed  with  oil.  Similar  cakes,  sprinkled 
with  seeds,  were  made  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
386).  Sometimes  they  were  rolled  out  into  wafers 

Egyptians  making  cakes  of  bread  sprinkled  with  seeds.  (Wilkinson.) 

( p'ipi ; Ac iyavov ; Ex.  xxix.  2,  23 ; Lev.  ii.  4 ; Num. 
vi.  15-19),  and  merely  coated  with  oil.  Oil  was 
occasionally  added  to  the  ordinary  cake  (1  K.  xvii. 
12).  A more  delicate  kind  of  cake  is  described  in 
2 Sam.  xiii.  6,  8,  10 ; the  dough  (“  flour,”  A.  Y.) 
is  kneaded  a second  time,  and  probably  some  stimu- 
lating seeds  added,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  ron'aV  (from  , heart ; compare  our  ex- 
pression a cordial;  KoWvpiftzs ; sorbitiunculae). 
The  cakes  were  now  taken  to  the  oven ; having  been 
first,  according  to  the  practice  in  Egypt,  gathered 
into  “white  baskets”  (Gen.  xl.  16),  a 

doubtful  expression,  referred  by  some  to  the  white- 
ness of  the  bread  (Kara  xovSpiTwv ; Aquil . tc6<pivoi 
yvpeoos ; canistra  farinae),  by  others,  as  in  the 
A.  V.,  to  the  whiteness  of  the  baskets,  and  again, 
by  connecting  the  word  '"lh  with  the  idea  of  a hole, 
to  an  open-work  basket  (margin,  A.  V.),  or  lastly  tc 
bread  baked  in  a hole 
(Kitto,  Cyclop,  art. 

Bread).  The  baskets 
were  placed  on  a tray 
and  carried  on  the 
baker’s  head  (Gen.  xl. 

16;  Herod,  ii.  35;  Wil- 
kinson, ii.  386). 

The  methods  of  bak- 
ing (i“l2N)  were,  and 
still  are,  very  various 
in  the  East,  adapted  to 
the  various  styles  of 
life.  In  the  towns, 
where  professional  bak- 
era  resided,  there  were  A"  "“SS?  “tSSffiSjj  “ 
no  doubt  fixed  ovens, 

in  shape  and  size  resembling  those  in  use  among  our- 
selves : but  more  usually  each  household  possessed 
a portable  oven  ("l-liJl ; uXifiavos),  consisting  of  a 
stone  or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high,  which 
was  heated  inwardly  with  wood  (IK.  xvii.  12 ; 
Is.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  vii.  18)  or  dried  grass  and 
flower-stalks  (x6pros,  Matt.  vi.  30)  ; when  the 
fire  had  burned  down,  the  cakes  were  applied 
either  inwardly  (Herod,  ii.  92)  or  outwardly: 
such  ovens  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  385),  and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome’s  time 
(Comment,  in  Lam.  v.  10),  and  are  still  common 
among  the  Bedouins  (Wellsted’s  Travels,  i.  350 ; 
Niebuhr’s  Descript,  de  V Arabie,  pp.  45,  46).  The 
use  of  a single  oven  by  several  families  only  took  place 
in  time  of  famine  (Lev.  xxvi.  26).  Another  species  of 
oven  consisted  of  a hole  dug  in  the  ground,  the  sides 
of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the  bottom  with 
pebbles  (Harmer,  i.  487).  Jahn  (Archaeol.  i.  9, 
§140)  thinks  that  this  oven  is  referred  to  in  the  term 
(Lev.  xi.  35) ; but  the  dual  number  is  an 
objection  to  this  view ; the  term  (Gen.  xl.  16) 
has  also  been  referred  to  it. 

Q 2 
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Other  modes  of  baking  were  specially  adapted  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  pastoral  Jews,  as  of  the 
modem  Bedouins ; the  cakes  were  either  spread 
upon  stones,  which  were  previously  heated  by 
lighting  a fire  above  them  (Burckhardt’s  Notes,  i. 
58)  or  beneath  them  (Belzoni’s  Travels,  p.  84) ; 
or  they  were  thrown  into  the  heated  embers  of  the 
fire  itself  (Wellsted’s  Travels,  i.  350  ; Niebuhr, 
Descript.  p.  46) ; or  lastly,  they  were  roasted 
by  being  placed  between  layers  of  dung,  which 
burns  slowly,  and  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for 
the  purpose  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15 ; Burckhardt’s  Notes, 
i.  57 ; Niebuhr’s  Descript,  p.  46).  The  terms  by 
which  such  cakes  were  described  were  (Gen. 
xviii.  6 ; Ex.  xii.  39  ; 1 K.  xvii.  13  ; Ez.  iv.  12  ; 
Hos.  vii.  8),  jtylD  (1  K.xvii.  12  ; Ps.  xxxv.  16),  or 
more  fully  T\M  (1  K.  xix.  6,  lit.  on  the 

stones,  “coals,”  A.  V.),  the  term  HUy  referring, 
however,  not  to  the  mode  of  baking,  but  to  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  cake  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p. 
997):  the  equivalent  terms  in  the  LXX.  iyuputplas, 
and  in  the  Yulg.  subcinericius  panis,  have  direct  re- 
ference to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking.  The  cakes 
required  to  be  carefully  turned  during  the  process 
(Hos.  vii.  8 ; Harmer,  i.  488).  Other  methods 
were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread;  some  were 
baked  on  a pan  (n^PlO  ; rrjyavov ; sartago:  the 

Greek  term  survives  in  the  tajen  of  the  Bedouins), 
the  result  being  similar  to  the  khubz  still  used  among 
the  latter  people  (Burckhardt’s  Notes,  i.  58),  or 
like  the  Greek  rotyhviai,  which  were  baked  in  oil, 
and  eaten  warm  with  honey  (Athen.  xiv.  55,  p. 
646)  ; such  cakes  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly 
used  as  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  14,  vii.  9 ; 
1 Chr.  xxiii.  29).  A similar’  cooking  utensil  was 
used  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9)  named  (j'h- 

y avov),  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes  and  then 
emptied  them  out  in  a heap  (pV,  not  poured,  as  if 

it  had  been  broth)  before  Amnon.  A different  kind 
of  bread,  probably  resembling  the  ftita  of  the  Be- 
douins, a pasty  substance  (Burckhardt’s  Notes,  i. 
57)  was  prepared  in  a saucepan,  (e<rxdpa; 

craticula  ; frying-pan,  A.  V. ; none  of  which  mean- 
ings however  correspond  with  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  word,  which  is  connected  with  boiling') ; 
this  was  also  reserved  for  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii. 
7 ; vii.  9).  As  the  abovementioned  kinds  of  bread 
(the  last  excepted)  were  thin  and  crisp,  the  mode  of 
eating  them  was  by  breaking  (Lev.  ii.  6 ; Is.  lviii. 
7 ; Lam.  iv.  4;  Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36,  xxvi.  26; 
Acts  xx.  11  ; comp.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3,  §22,  aprovs 
SieuAa),  whence  the  term  D1Q,  to  break  = to  give 
bread  (Jer.  xvi.  7) : the  pieces  broken  for  consump- 
tion were  called  KAdapara  (Matt.  xiv.  20  ; John 
vi.  12).  Old  bread  is  described  in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12, 
as  crumbled  (D'^pJ ; Aquil.  iif/aOvpccpivos ; in 

frusta  comminuti ; A.  Y.  “ mouldy,”  following  the 
LXX.  evpooTiuv  Ka\  fiePpcvpivos),  a term  which 
is  also  applied  (1  K.  xiv.  3)  to  a kind  of  biscuit, 
which  easily  crumbled  ( KoAAvpis  ; “ cracknels,” 
A.  V.).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BREASTPLA TE . [Arms,  p.  1 1 1 .] 
BRETHREN  OP  JESUS.  [Brother.] 
brick  (nnb,  made  of  white  clay  ; ttAlv6os  ; 
later ; in  Ez.  iv.  1,  A.  V.,  tile).  Herodotus  (i. 


BRICK 

179),  describing  the  mode  of  building  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  says  that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch 
was  made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up, 
and  burnt  in  kilns,  Kapivoim.  The  bricks  were 
cemented  with  hot  bitumen  (datpaAros),  and  at 
every  thirtieth  row  crates  of  reeds  were  stuffed 
in.  This  account  agrees  with  the  history  of  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Confusion,  in  which 
the  builders  used  brick  instead  of  stone,  and  slime 
(“iDn ; acrpaAros),  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3 ; Jo- 
seph. Ant.  i.  4,  §3).  In  the  alluvial  plain  of  As- 
syria, both  the  material  for  bricks  and  the  cement, 
which  bubbles  up  from  the  gx-ound,  and  is  collected 
and  exported  by  the  Arabs,  were  close  at  hand  for 
building  purposes,  but  the  Babylonian  bricks  wei  e 
more  commonly  burnt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at 
Nineveh,  which  are  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  Egyp- 
tian. Xenophon  mentions  a wall  called  the  wall 
of  Media,  not  far  from  Babylon,  made  of  burnt 
bricks  set  in  bitumen  (ttAlvOols  otvtcus  iv  acrcpdArcp 
neipevais)  20  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high.  Also 
another  wall  of  brick  50  feet  wide  (Diod.  ii.  7,  8, 
12 ; Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  §12,  iii.  4,  §11 ; Nah.  iii. 
14  ; Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  46,  252,  278).  While  it 
is  needless  to  inquire  to  what  place,  or  to  whom  the 
actual  invention  of  brick-making  is  to  be  ascribed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  more  favour- 
able for  the  process,  none  in  which  the  remains  of 
original  hrick  structures  have  been  more  largely 
used  in  later  times  for  building  purposes.  The  Ba- 
bylonian bricks  are  usually  from  12  to  13  in. 
square,  and  3£  in.  thick.  (English  bricks  are 
usually  9 in.  long,  4^  wide,  2J  thick.)  They 
most  of  them  hear  the  name  inscribed  in  cuneiform 
character,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  buildings,  no 
doubt,  replaced  those  of  an  earlier  age  (Layard, 
Nin.  and  Babyl.  pp.  505,  531).  They  thus  possess 
more  of  the  character  of  tiles  (Ezek.  iv.  1).  They 
were  sometimes  glazed  and  enamelled  with  patterns 
of  various  colours.  Semiramis  is  said  by  Diodorus 
to  have  overlaid  some  of  her  towers  with  surfaces  of 
enamelled  brick  bearing  elaborate  designs  (Diod.  ii. 
8).  Enamelled  bricks  have  been  found  at  Nimroud 
(Layard,  ii.  312).  Pliny  (vii.  56)  says  that  the  Ba- 
bylonians used  to  record  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  tiles  (coctilibus  laterculis).  He  also,  as 
well  as  Yitruvius,  describes  the  process  of  making 
bricks  at  Rome.  There  were  three  sizes,  (1.)  1J  ft. 
long,  1 ft.  broad;  (2.)  4 (Greek)  palms  long, 
12’135  in.  (3.)  5 palms  long,  15*16875  in.  The 
breadth  of  (2.)  and  (3.)  the  same.  He  says  the 
Greeks  preferred  brick  walls  in  general  to  stone  (xxxv. 
14  : Vitruv.  ii.  3,  8).  Bricks  of  more  than  3 palms 
length  and  of  less  than  1£  palm,  are  mentioned 
by  the  Talmudists  (Gesen.,  s.  v.).  The  Israelites, 
in  common  with  other  captives,  were  employed  by 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  in  making  bricks  and  in 
building  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Kiln-bricks  were  not  ge- 
nerally used  in  Egypt,  but  were  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  even  without  straw  are  as  firm  as  when  first  put 
up  in  the  reigns  of  the  Amunophs  and  Thothmes 
whose  names  they  bear.  The  usual  dimensions  vary 
from  20  in.  or  17  in.  to  14£  in.  long ; 8f  in.  to  6£ 
in.  wide  ; and  7 in.  to  4|  in.  thick.  When  made  of 
the  Nile  mud,  or  alluvial  deposit,  they  required  (as 
they  still  require)  straw  to  prevent  cracking,  but 
those  formed  of  clay  taken  from  the  torrent  beds  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  held  together  without  straw ; 
and  crude  brick  walls  had  frequently  the  additional 
security  of  a layer  of  reeds  and  sticks,  placed  at  in- 
tervals to  act  as  binders  (Wilkinson,  ii.  194,  smallei 
ed. ; Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  i.  14 ; comp.  Her 
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i.  179).  Baked  bricks  however  were  used,  chiefly 
in  places  in  contact  with  water.  They  are  smaller 
than  the  sun-dried  bricks  (Birch,  i.  23).  A brick- 
kiln is  mentioned  as  in  Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (xliii.  9).  A brick  pyramid  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  136)  as  the  work  of  King  Asychis. 
Sesostris  (ii.  138)  is  said  to  have  employed  his  cap- 
tives in  building.  Numerous  remains  of  buildings  of 
various  kinds  exist,  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
of  which  many  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  with  inscriptions  indicating  their  date  and  pur- 
pose (Birch,  i.  11,  17).  Among  the  paintings  at 
Thebes,  one  on  the  tomb  of  Rekshara,  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  Thothmes  III.  (about  1400  B.C.),  represents 
the  enforced  labours  in  brick-making  of  captives, 
who  are  distinguished  from  the  natives  by  the  co- 


lour in  which  they  are  drawn.  Watching  over  the 
labourers  are  “ task-masters,”  who,  armed  with 
sticks,  are  receiving  the  “ tale  of  bricks  ” and  urging 
on  the  work.  The  processes  of  digging  out  the  clay, 
of  moulding,  and  of  arranging,  are  all  duly  repre- 
sented, and  though  the  labourers  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  be  Jews,  yet  the  similarity  of  employment 
illustrates  the  Bible  history  in  a remarkable  degree 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  197  ; Birch,  i.  19  ; seeAristoph.  Av. 
1133,  AiyvnTLos  irXivQocpipos ; Ex.  v.  17,  18). 

The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-making  in 
Egypt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in 
David’s  time  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  a complaint 
made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altars  of  brick 
instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed  (Is.  lxv. 
3 ; Ex.  xx.  25).  [Pottery.]  [H.  W.  P.] 
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Foreign  captives  employed  m making  bricks  at  Thebes.  (Wilkinson.; 

Figs.  1,  2.  Men  returning  after  carrying  the  bricks.  Figs.  3,  6.  Taskmasters.  Figs.  4,  5.  Men  carrying  bricks.  Figs.  12,  13.  Digging  and 
mixing  the  clay  or  mud.  Fig.  8,  14.  Making  bricks  w ith  a wooden  mould,  ci,  ft.  Fig.  14.  Fetching  water  from  the  tank,  ft.  At  e the 
bricks  (tfibi)  are  said  to  be  made  at  Thebes. 


BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM.  [Marriage.] 

BRIDGE.  The  only  mention  of  a bridge  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the  proper 
name  Geshur  (*Vlt?!),  a district  in  Bashan,  N.E.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  At  this  place  a bridge  still 
exists,  called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gesen. 
s.  u.).  Absalom  was  the  son  of  a daughter  of  the 
king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37,  xiv.  23,  32). 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  “ gates,”  in  Nahum 
ii.  6,  “ bridges,”  where  however  dykes  or  weirs  are 
to  be  understood,  which  being  burst  by  inundation, 
destroyed  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (Diod.  ii.  27).  Judas 
Maccabaeus  is  said  to  have  intended  to  make  a bridge 
in  order  to  besiege  the  town  of  Casphor  or  Caspis, 


situate  near  a lake  (2  Mac.  xii.  13).  Josephus 
(Ant.  v.  1,  §3),  speaking  of  the  Jordan  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  says  it  had  never 
been  bridged  before,  ovk  efcvKTo  n-porepou,  as  if  in 
his  own  time  bridges  had  been  made  over  it,  which 
under  the  Romans  was  the  case.  (See  the  noticeo 
below.)  In  Is.  xxxvii.  25,  “V)p,  dig  for  water , is 
rendered  by  LXX.  y ecpvpav  TlOrjpu. 

Permanent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Israelites  in  their  earlier 
times,  but  we  have  frequent  mention  made  of  fords, 
and  of  their  military  importance  (Gen.  xxxii.  22 ; 
Josh.  ii.  7 ; Judg.  iii.  28,  vii.  24,  xii.  5 ; Is.  xvi. 
2).  West  of  the  Jordan  there  are  few  rivers  of 
importance  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8 ; Reland,  p.  284), 
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and  perhaps  the  policy  of  the  Jews  may  have  dis- 
couraged intercourse  with  neighbouring  tribes,  for  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  skill  of  Solomon’s  architects 
was  unable  to  construct  a bridge. 

Herodotus  (i.  186)  describes  a bridge  consisting 
of  stone  piers,  with  planks  laid  across,  built  by  Ni- 
tocris,  B.C.  circ.  600,  connecting  the  two  portions  of 
Babylon  (see  Jer.  li.  31,  32,  1.  38),  and  Diodorus 
speaks  of  an  arched  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates 
(ii.  9).  Bridges  of  boats  are  described  also  by  He- 
rodotus (iv.  88,  vii.  36 ; comp.  Aesch.  Pers.  69, 
Aiv6Be<rp.os  (rxeSt'a),  and  by  Xenophon  {Anab.  ii.  4, 
§12).  A bridge  over  the  Zab,  made  of  wicker- 
work connecting  stone  piers,  is  described  by  Layard 
(i.  192),  a mode  of  construction  used  also  in  South 
America. 

Though  the  arch  was  known  and  used  in  Egypt 
as  early  as  the  15th  century  B.C.  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
302,  seq.,  Birch,  i.  14),  the  Romans  were  the  first 
constructors  of  arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges 
over  the  Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of 
which  remains  still  exist  (Stanley,  296 ; Irby  and 
Mangles,  90,  91,  92,  142,  143).  A stone  bridge 
over  the  Jordan,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  daughters 
of  Jacob,  is  mentioned  by  B.  de  la  Brocquiere,  a.d. 
1432,  and  a portion  of  one  by  Arculf,  A.D.  700  ( Early 
Trav.  in  Pal.  8,  300  ; Burckhardt,  Syria , 315 ; 
Robinson,  ii.  441).  The  bridge  ( y&pvpa ) connecting 
the  Temple  with  the  upper  city,  of  which  Josephus 
speaks  ( B . J.  vi.  6,  §2,  Ant.  xv.  11,  5),  seems  to 
have  been  an  arched  viaduct  (Robinson,  i.  288,  iii. 
224).  [H.  W.  P.] 

BRIERS.  No  less  than  six  Heb.  words  are 
thus  rendered  in  eleven  passages  of  the  O.  T.  In 
Heb.  vi.  8,  it  represents  &Kav0ai.  In  the  8th 
chapter  of  Judges  occurs  twice  (v.  7,  16)  the  word 
D'JpIS,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  Ta?s  Bapnr/infi, 

or  B apKOfi/xeiv,  and  the  A.  V.  by  briers.  This 
is  probably  an  incorrect  rendering.  The  word 
properly  means  a threshing  machine,  consisting  of 
a flat  square  wooden  board  set  with  teeth  of  iron, 
flint,  or  fragments  of  iron  pyrites,  which  are 
abundant  in  Palestine.  Gesenius  conjectures  that 
| p“)H  was  the  name  for  pyrites,  from  p13  fulgu- 
ravit ; and  hence  that  'Jpl3  = tribula  pyritis  mu- 
m£a  = JliD  (see  Robinson,  ii.  307). 

For  pin,  Mic.  vii.  4,  and  Ez.  xxviii.  24, 
see  under  Thorn. 

In  Ez.  ii.  6,  we  read  “ Though  briers  and  thorns 
be  with  thee,”  briers  representing  the  Heb.  D'llID, 
which  is  explained  by  rebels  in  the  margin.  The 
root  is  11D,  rebellis  vel  refractarius  fuit,  and  the 

rendering  should  be  “ Though  rebellious  men  like 
thorns  be  with  thee.” 

In  Is.  lv.  13,  we  have  “ instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree,”  the  Heb.  word  for  brier 
being  1 SID,  sirpad  ,*  kovv£i 7;  urtica.  KSvvfa 
is  a strong-smelling  plant  of  the  endive  kind,  flea- 
bane,  Inula  helenium,  Linn.  (Arist.  H.  A.  iv.  8, 

O 

28;  Diosc.  iii.  126).  The  Peschito  has  so- 

tureia,  savory,  wild  thyme,  Thymus  Serpyllum,  a 
plant  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  according  to  Burckhardt  {Syr.  ii.).  Gesenius 
rejects  both  flea-bane  and  wild  thyme  on  etymolo- 
gical grounds,  and  prefers  urtica,  nettle,  consider- 


ing 1S1D  to  be  a compound  of  ?pD,  ussit,  and 
1QD,  punxit.  He  also  notices  the  opinion  of 

Ewald  {Gram.  Crit.  p.  520)  that  Sinapi  album , 
the  white-mustard,  is  the  plant  meant. 

In  Is.  v.  6,  we  have  mention  of  briers  and  thorns 
as  springing  up  in  desolated  and  wasted  lands ; and 
here  the  Hebrew  word  is  1 from  root  1 DS? 

• T " - T * 

riguit,  horruit  [Adamant]  (comp.  Is.  vii.  23,  24, 
25,  ix.  18,  and  xxxii.  13.  In  Is.  x.  17,  xxvii.  4, 
I'D^  is  used  metaphorically  for  men.  The  LXX. 
in  several  of  these  passages  have  auavda ; in  one 
X^pros,  in  another  aypctxTTis  £ypd. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  or  usage  by 
which  we  can  identify  the  I'D^  with  any  parti- 
cular species  of  prickly  or  thorny  plant.  Possibly 
it  is  a general  term  for  the  very  numerous  plants 
of  this  character  which  are  found  in  the  unculti- 
vated lands  of  the  East.  [W.  D.] 

BRIMSTONE  (TVISI ; 0eTov;  sulphur ).  The 
Hebrew  word  is  connected  with  IDS,  “ gopher- 
wood,”  A.  V.  Gen.  vi.  14,  and  probably  signified  in 
the  first  instance  the  gum  or  resin  that  exuded  from 
that  tree;  hence  it  was  transferred  to  all  inflam- 
mable substances,  and  especially  to  sulphur,  a mine- 
ral substance  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Palestine.  It  was  one  of  the  elements  employed  in 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xix. 
24),  and  hence  is  frequently  employed  in  a meta- 
phorical sense,  as  expressive  of  Divine  vengeance 
(Deut.  xxix.  23;  Job  xviii.  15;  Is.  xxxiv.  9;  Ez. 
xxxviii.  22  ; Rev.  xix.  20,  xx.  10,  xxi.  8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BROTHER  (I1K;  «5eA <p6s).  The  Hebrew 

word  is  used  in  various  senses  in  the  O.  T.  as  1. 
Any  kinsman,  and  not  a mere  brother ; e.g.  nephew 
(Gen.  xiv.  16,  xiii.  8),  husband  (Cant.  iv.  9).  2. 

One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  3.  Of  the 

same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a cognate  people 
(Num.  xx.  14).  4.  An  ally  (Am.  i.  9).  5.  Any 

friend  (Job  v.  15).  6.  One  of  the  same  office  Cl  K. 
ix.  13).  7.  A fellow  man  (Lev.  xix.  17).  8.  Meta- 
phorically of  any  similarity.  It  is  a very  favourite 
Oriental  metaphor,  as  in  Job  xxx.  19,  “I  am  be- 
come a brother  to  the  jackals”  (Gesen.  s.  v.). 

The  word  aSe\<pSs  has  a similar  range  of  mean- 
ings in  the  N.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a disciple 
(Matt.  xxv.  40,  &c.) ; a fellow-worker,  as  in  St. 
Paul’s  Epp.  passim ; and  especially  a Christian. 
Indeed,  we  see  from  the  Acts  that  it  was  by  this  t 
name  that  Christians  usually  spoke  of  each  other. 
The  name  Christian  was  merely  used  to  describe 
them  objectively,  i.  e.  from  the  Pagan  point  of  view, 
as  we  see  from  the  places  where  it  occurs,  viz.  Acts 
[xi.  26],  xxvi.  28,  and  1 Pet.  iv.  16. 

The  Jewish  schools  distinguish  between  “ bro 
ther”  and  “neighbour;”  “brother”  meant  an 
Israelite  by  blood,  “ neighbour  ” a proselyte.  They 
allowed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles;  but  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  extended  the  name  “ brother  ” to 
all  Christians,  and  “ neighbour  ” to  all  the  world, 

1 Cor.  v.  11  ; Luke  x.  29,  30  (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  v.  22). 

We  must  now  briefly  touch  on  the  difficult  and 
interesting  question  as  to  who  were  “ the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,”  and  pass  in  review  the  theories  re- 
specting them.  And  first  we  would  observe  that  in 
arguing  at  all  against  their  being  the  / eul  bre three 
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of  Jesus,  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
assumed  indefiniteness  of  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  “ brother  ” in  Scripture.  In  all  the  adduced 
oases  it  will  he  seen  that,  when  the  word  is  used  in 
any  hut  its  proper  sense,  the  context  prevents  the 
possibility  of  confusion ; and  indeed  in  the  only  two 
exceptional  instances  (not  metaphorical),  viz.  those 
in  which  Lot  and  Jacob  are  respectively  called 
“brothers”  of  Abraham  and  Laban,  the  word  is 
only  extended  so  far  as  to  mean  “nephew;”  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  these  exceptions  are 
quoted  from  a single  book,  seventeen  centuries  earlier 
chan  the  gospels.  If  then  the  word  “ brethren,” 
as  repeatedly  applied  to  James,  &c.  really  mean 
“ cousins  ” or  “ kinsmen,”  it  will  be  the  only  in- 
stance of  such  an  application  in  which  no  data  are 
given  to  correct  the  laxity  of  meaning.  Again,  no 
really  parallel  case  can  be  quoted  from  the  N.  T., 
except  in  merely  rhetorical  and  tropical  passages ; 
whereas  when  “ nephews  ” are  meant  they  are 
always  specified  as  such,  as  in  Col.  iv.  10  ; Acts 
xxiii.  16  (Kitto,  The  Apostles , &c.,  p.  165,  sq.). 
There  is  therefore  no  adequate  warrant  in  the 
language  alone,  to  take  “ brethren  ” as  meaning 
“relatives;”  and  therefore  the  a priori  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  a literal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
We  have  dwelt  the  more  strongly  on  this  point,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  have  been  far  too  easily  assumed 
that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  invariably  called  Christ’s  bre- 
thren ; whereas  this  consideration  alone  goes  far  to 
prove  that  they  really  were  so. 

There  are  however  three  traditions  respecting 
them.  They  are  first  mentioned  (Matt.  xiii.  56) 
in  a manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  un- 
biassed mind  to  conclude  that  they  were  our  Lord’s 
uterine  brothers.  “ Is  not  this  the  carpenter’s  son  ? 
is  not  his  mother  called  Mary?  and  his  brethren 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Judas,  and  Simon?  and  his 
sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us?”  But  since  we 
find  that  there  was  a “ Mary,  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses  ” (Matt,  xxviii.  36),  and  that  a “ James 
and  Judas  (?)  ” were  sons  of  Alphaeus  (Luke  vi.  15, 
16),  the  most  general  tradition  is — I.  That  they 
were  all  our  Lord’s  first  cousins,  the  sons  of  Al- 
phaeus (or  Clopas — not  Cleopas,  see  Alford,  Gk. 
Test.  Matt.  x.  3)  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin. 
This  tradition  is  accepted  by  Papias,  Jerome  {Cat. 
Script.  Ecc.  2),  Augustine,  and  the  Latin  Church 
generally,  and  is  now  the  one  most  commonly  re- 
ceived. Yet  there  seem  to  be  overwhelming  argu- 
ments against  it : for  (1 .)  The  reasoning  entirely  de- 
pends on  three  very  doubtful  assumptions,  viz. 
a.  that  “his  mother’s  sister”  (John  xix.  25)  must 
be  in  apposition  with  “ Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleo- 
phas,”  which  would  be  improbable,  if  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  supposes  two  sisters  to  have  had  the 
same  name,  a supposition  substantiated  by  no  pa- 
rallel cases  [Wieseler  (comp.  Mark  xv.  40)  thinks 
that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  is  intended  by  “ his 
mother’s  sister  . b.  that  “ Mary,  the  mother  of 
James  ” was  the  wife  of  Alphaeus,  i.  e.  that  the 
James  intended  is  ’Ia/caySos  6 ’AA<paiov.  c.  That 
Cleophas,  or  more  correctly  Clopas,  whose  wife 
Mary  was,  is  identical  with  Alphaeus ; which  may 
be  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be  proved.  (2.)  If 
his  cousins  were  meant,  it  would  be  signally  untrue 
that  “ neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on  him  ” 
(John  vii.  5 sq .),  for  in  all  probability  three  out  of 
the  four  (viz.  James  the  Less,  Matthew  (or  Levi), 
and  Jude,  the  brother  (?)  of  James)  were  actual 
Apostles.  We  do  not  see  how  this  objection  can  be 
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removed.  (3.)  It  is  quite  unaccountable  that  these 
“ brethren  of  the  Lord,”  if  they  were  only  his  cou- 
sins, should  be  always  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  never  with  their  own 
mother  Mary,  who  was  both  alive  and  in  constant 
attendance  on  our  Lord.  (4.)  They  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  Apostles ; see  Acts  i. 
14 ; 1 Cor.  ix.  15 ; and  Jude  (17)  seems  to  clearly 
imply  that  he  himself  was  not  an  Apostle.  It 
seems  to  us  that  these  four  objections  are  quite  ade- 
quate to  set  aside  the  very  slight  grounds  for  iden- 
tifying the  “ brethren  of  the  Lord  ” with  the  “ sons 
of  Alphaeus.” 

II.  A second  tradition  accepted  by  Hilary,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally,  makes  them  the 
sons  of  Joseph  by  a former  marriage  with  a certain 
Escha  or  Salome  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; indeed  Epipha- 
nius  ( Haeres . 29,  §4)  even  mentions  the  supposed 
order  of  birth  of  the  4 sons  and  2 daughters.  But 
Jerome  {Com.  in  Matt.  xii.  49)  slights  this  as  a 
mere  conjecture,  borrowed  from  the  “ deliramenta 
Apocryphorum,”  and  Origen  says  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.  The  only  shadow  of 
ground  for  its  possibility  is  the  apparent  difference 
of  age  between  Joseph  and  the  Virgin. 

III.  They  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  a levirate  marriage  between  Joseph  and  the  wife 
of  his  deceased  brother  Clopas.  But  apart  from  all 
evidence,  it  is  obviously  idle  to  examine  so  arbitrary 
an  assumption. 

The  arguments  against  their  being  the  sons  of  the 
Virgin  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  are  founded  on 
— (1 .)  The  almost  constant  tradition  of  her  aenrap- 
Gevla.  St.  Basil  {Serm.  de  S.  Nativ.')  even  records 
a story  that  “ Zechary  was  slain  by  the  Jews  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar  ” for  affirming  her  to 
be  a Virgin  after,  as  well  as  before  the  birth  of  her 
most  holy  Son  (Jer.  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubit.  II.  3, 
4).  Still  the  tradition  was  not  universal : it  was 
denied,  for  instance,  by  large  numbers  called  Anti- 
dicomarianitae  and  Helvidiani.  To  quote  Ezek. 
xliv.  2 as  any  argument  on  the  question  is  plainly 
absurd.  (2.)  On  the  fact  that  on  the  cross  Christ 
commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of  St.  John; 
but  this  is  easily  explicable  on  the  ground  of  his 
brethren’s  apparent  disbelief  in  Him  at  that  time, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  converted  very  soon 
afterwards.  (3.)  On  the  identity  of  their  names  with 
those  of  the  sons  of  Alphaeus.  This  argument  loses 
all  weight,  when  we  remember  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  names  in  Jewish  families,  and  the  extreme 
commonness  of  these  particular  names.  In  the 
N.  T.  alone  there  may  be  at  least  five  contemporary 
Jameses,  and  several  Judes,  not  to  mention  the 
21  Simons,  17  Joses,  and  16  Judes  mentioned  by 
Josephus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  for  their  being 
our  Lord’s  uterine  brothers  are  numerous,  and, 
taken  collectively,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  almost 
irresistible,  although  singly  they  are  open  to  objec- 
tions: e.  g.  (1.)  The  word  itput6tokos  vTos,  Luke 
ii.  7.  (2.)  Matt.  i.  25,  ovk  iyl'yvaxricejr  avr^v 

%us  ov  €T€K€v,  k.t.A.,  to  which  Alford  justly  re- 
marks, only  one  meaning  could  have  been  attached 
but  for  preconceived  theories  about  the  aenrap- 
Gevla.  (3.)  The  general  tone  of  the  gospels  on  the 
subject,  since  they  are  constantly  spoken  of  with  th«. 
V.  Mary,  and  with  no  shadow  of  a hint  that  they 
were  not  her  own  children  (Matt.  xii.  46 ; Mark 
iff.  31,  &c.).  It  can  we  think  be  hardly  denied 
that  any  one  of  these  arguments  is  singly  stronger 
than  those  produced  on  the  other  side. 
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To  sum  up  then,  we  have  seen  (I.)  that  “ the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  ” could  hardly  have  been  iden- 
tical 4with  the  sons  of  Alphaeus,  and  (II.)  that  we 
have  no  grounds  for  supposing  them  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a previous,  or  (III.)  a levi- 
rate  marriage;  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
their  being  actual  brothers  of  our  Lord  are  cogent, 
and  that  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  is  not  suffi- 
ciently weighty  or  unanimous  to  set  them  aside. 
Finally,  this  tradition  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  (which  any  one  may  hold, 
if  he  will,  as  one  of  the  “ pie  credibilia,”  Jer. 
Taylor,  Duct.  Dub.  II.  3,  6)  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  general  error  on  the  inferiority  of  the 
wedded  to  the  virgin  state : Scripture  in  no  way  re- 
quires us  to  believe  it,  and  since  Mary’s  previous 
virginity  is  alone  requisite  to  the  Gospel  narrative, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a question  of  mere  curiosity. 
[James;  Joses;  Jude]  (Pearson,  On  the  Greed, 
Art.  III.  and  notes  ; Kuinoel  and  Alford  on  Matt. 
xiii.  56;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  Matt.  v.  22,  &c., 
&c.).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BUBASTIS.  [PlBESETH.] 

BUK'KI  CipS ; BokkI  and  Bwual ; Bocci ). 
1.  Son  of  Abishua  and  father  of  Uzzi,  fifth  from 
Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  in  1 Chr.  v. 
31,  vi.  36  (vi.  5,  51,  A.  V.),  and  in  the  genealogy 
of  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and  1 Esdr.  viii.  2,  where  he 
is  called  Bokkc*,  Boccas,  which  is  corrupted  to  Bo- 
rith,  2 Esdr.  i.  2.  Whether  Bukki  ever  filled  the 
office  of  high-priest,  we  are  not  informed  in  Scrip- 
ture. Epiphanius  in  his  list  of  the  ancestors  of 
Jehoiada,  whom  he  fancifully  supposes  to  be  bro- 
ther of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  omits  both  Bukki  and 
Abishua  (Advers.  Melchizedec.  iii.).  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  1,  §3)  expressly  says  that  all  of  Aaron’s 
line  between  Joseph  (Abishua)  the  high-priest,  and 
Zadok  who  was  made  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
David,  were  private  persons  (IbLureiffavres)  i.  e. 
not  high-priests,  and  mentions  by  name  “ Bukki  the 
son  of  Joseph  the  high-priest,”  as  the  first  of  those 
who  lived  a private  life,  while  the  pontifical  dig- 
nity was  in  the  house  of  Ithamar.  But  in  v.  11, 
§5  Josephus  says  as  expressly  that  Abishua  (there 
called  Abiezer)  having  received  the  high-priesthood 
from  his  father  Phinehas,  transmitted  it  to  his  own 
son  Bukki,  who  was  succeeded  by  Uzzi,  after  whom 
it  passed  to  Eli.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that 
Josephus  had  no  more  means  of  knowing  for  certain 
who  were  high-priests  between  Phinehas  and  Eli, 
than  we  have,  and  may  adopt  the  opinion,  which  is 
far  the  most  probable,  that  there  was  no  high- 
priest  between  them,  unless  perhaps  Abishua.  For 
an  account  of  the  absurd  fancies  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
statements  of  Christian  writers  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests  at  this  period,  see  Selden, 
de  Success,  in  Pontif.  Hebr. ; also  Genealog.  of  our 
Lord,  ch.  x.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  Son  of  Jogli,  “prince”  (N^a)  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the 
land  of  Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv. 
22).  (B aKx'ip,  Alex.  B okkl  ; Bocci.') 

BUKKI'AH  (-irPjjQ,  Bukkijahu  ; Bovulas, 
Alex.  B oKKLas  ; Bocciau ),  a Kohathite  Levite,  of 
the  sons  of  Heman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the 
lemple,  the  leader  of  the  sixth  band  or  course  in 
the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  13). 

• The  “ princes  ” are  only  specified  to  seven  tribes 
out  of  the  ten  : not  to  Judah,  Simeon,  or  Benjamin. 


BUL.  [Months.] 

BULL,  BULLOCK,  terms  used  synonymous!} 
with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  Y.  as  the  representatives 
of  several  Hebrew  words.  Twice  in  the  N.  T.  as 
the  rendering  of  t avpos,  Heb.  ix.  13,  x.  4. 

“Ip3  is  properly  a generic  name  for  horned  cattle 
when  of  full  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  variously  rendered  bullock  (Is.  lxiv.  25), 
cow  (Ez.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).  Hence  in 
Deut.  xxi.  3,  “)p2  D^jy  is  a heifer ; Ex.  xxix. 

't  t - : v 

1,  "IQ,  a young  bullock  ; and  in  Gen.  xviii. 

7,  simply  ; rendered  a calf  in  A.  Y.  It  is 

derived  from  an  unused  root,  to  cleave,  hence 
to  plough,  as  in  Latin  armentum  is  aramentum. 

“lity  differs  from  ”lp21  in  the  same  way  as 
a sheep,  from  a flock  of  sheep.  It  is  a generic 
name,  but  almost  always  signifies  one  head  of 
homed  cattle,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  It 
is  very  seldom  used  collectively.  The  Chaldee 
form  of  the  word,  “Yin,  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi.  9, 17,  vii. 
17 ; Dan.  iv.  25,  &c. ; and  Plutarch  (Bull.  c.  17) 
says  ©£>p  ol  teoiviKes  r)]v  fi ovv  Ka\ovffi.  It  is 
probably  the  same  word  as  t avpos,  taurus,  Germ. 
stier ; Engl,  steer.  The  root  *Y)t5>  is  not  used,  but 


the  Arab.^[j7  excitavit  pulverem,  is  a very  natural 
derivation  of  the  word. 


a calf,  male  or  female,  properly  of 
the  first  year,  derived,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  from  an 
Aethiopic  word  signifying  fetus,  embryo,  pullus . 
catulus,  while  others  derive  it  from  volvit, 

rotavit,  festinavit.  The  word  is  used  of  a trained 
heifer  (Hos.  x.  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (Is.  vii.  21, 
22),  of  one  used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv.  18),  and 
of  one  three  years  old  (Gen.  xv.  9).  Almost  sy- 
nonymous with  is  the  latter  signifying 
generally  a young  bull  of  two  years  old,  though  in 
one  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a bull  of  seven 
years  old.  It  is  the  customary  term  for  bulls 
offered  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  is  used  metaphorically 
in  Hos.  xiv.  3,  “so  will  we  render,  ‘ as  bullocks,’ 
our  lips.” 

There  are  four  or  five  passages  in  which  the  word 
DHIlK  is  used  for  bulls.  It  is  the  plural  of 
strong,  whence  its  use.  See  Ps.  xxii.  13,  1.  13, 
lxviii.  31 ; Is.  xxxiv.  7 ; Jer.  1.  11. 

All  the  above  words  refer  to  domesticated  cattle, 
which  formed  of  old,  as  now,  an  important  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Palestine.  In  Is.  li.  20, 
the  word  KID  occurs,  and  is  rendered  “ wild  bull,” 
but  “ wild  ox”  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  The  LXX.  have 
<revr\iov  in  the  former  passage  and  opvya  in  the 
latter.  It  was  possibly  one  of  the  larger  species  of 
antelope,  and  took  its  name  from  its  swiftness — the 


s-  - 


Arabic  being  cursu  antevertft.  The  Ante- 


lope Oryx  of  Linnaeus  is  indigenous  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Persia.  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  large 
herds  of  black  and  almost  hairless  buffaloes  as  still 
existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may  be  the  animal 
indicated  (iii.  396).  [W.  D.] 

BULRUSH,  used  synonymously  with  Rush  in 
the  A.  Y.  as  the  rendering  of  the  words  fltDjX 
and  In  Is.  ix.  13,  xix.  15,  we  have  the 
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proverbial  expression  ftoaxi  nQ3,  A.  V.*  “ branch  | 
and  rush,”  equivalent  to  high  and  low  alike  (the 
LXX.  have  peyav  Kal  fxUcpov  in  one  passage,  a 
Kal  reAos  in  the  other),  and  in  Is.  lviii.  5, 
is  rendered  bulrush.  The  word  is  derived  from 
DJK,  marsh , because  the  bulrush  grows  in  marshy- 
ground.  The  root  is  not  in  use,  but  we  have 
1 

the  cognate  Arab,  verb  tepida  fuit  aqua, 

corrupt  a,  stagnans.  The  bulrush  was  platted  into 
ropes,  as  appears  from  Job  xli.  2,  where  = 

funis  junceus  (see  Bochart.  Hieroz.  ii.  p.  772)  ; 
comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  2,  “ junco  Graecos  ad  funes 
usos,  nomini  credamus,  quo  herbam  earn  appel- 
lant.”  The  LXX.  have  icplicov  in  Is.  lviii.  5,  and 
also' in  Job  xli.  2. 

translated  bulrush,  occurs  in  Ex.  ii.  3;  Is. 

xviii.  2;  translated  rush  in  Job  viii.  11,  and  Is. 
xxxv.  7.  It  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Papyrus 
Nilotica,  which  was  called  so  from  its  quality  of 
absorbing  water,  the  root  being  sorpsit, 

hausit.  The  Egyptians  used  this  plant  for  gar- 
ments, shoes,  baskets,  various  kinds  of  utensils,  and 
especially  for  boats.  It  was  the  material  of  the 
ark  in  which  Moses  -was  exposed,  and  of  it  the 
vessels  mentioned  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  were  formed.  This 
practice  is  referred  to  by  Lucan  (iv.  136),  “ Con- 
seritur  bibula  Memphitis  cymba  papyro,”  and  by 
Pliny  (xiii.  11.  s.  22)  “ Ex  ipso  quidem  papyro  na- 
vigia  texunt.”  (Comp.  Cels.  Hierob.  ii.  137-152.) 
In  Job  viii.  11,  the  LXX.  have  ird-Kopos.  [W.  D.] 

BU'NAH  (HUH ; Buuad ; Buna),  a son  of 
Jerahmeel,  of  the  family  of  Pharez  in  Judah  (1  Chr. 
ii.  25). 

BUN'NT.  1.  (*’33. ; Bonni,  Boni),  one  of  the 
Levites  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  4)  ; 
possibly  the  same  person  is  mentioned  in  x.  15. 
The  LXX.  in  both  cases  translate  the  name  by  vl6s. 

2.  Another  Levite,  but  of  earlier  date  than  the 
preceding  (Neh.  xi.  15).  The  name,  'O-'Q,  is  also 
slightly  different.  LXX.  omits. 

Bunni  is  said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name 
of  Nicodemus  (Lightfoot  on  John  iii.  1 ; Ewald, 
v.  233). 

BURIAL,  SEPULCHRES,  TOMBS.  The 

Jews  uniformly  disposed  of  the  corpse  by  entombment 
where  possible,  and  failing  that,  by  interment ; ex- 
tending this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  the  slain 
enemy  and  malefactor  (1  K.  xi.  15;  Deut.  xxi. 
23),  in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law. 
Since  this  was  the  only  case  so  guarded  by  Mosaic 
precept,  it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling 
was  relied  on  as  rendering  any  such  general  injunc- 
tion superfluous.  Similarly,  to  disturb  remains 
was  regarded  as  a barbarity,  only  justifiable  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  themselves  outraged  religion 
(2  K.  xxiii.  16,  17;  Jer.  viii.  1,  2).  The  Rabbis 
quote  the  doctrine  “ dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return,”  as  a reason  for  preferring  to  en- 
tomb or  inter  their  dead ; but  that  preferential  prac- 
tice is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  traceable  in 
patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered  by 
any  Gentile  influence ; so  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  5)  no- 
tices that  it  was  a point  of  Jewish  custom,  corpora 
condere  quam  cremare. 


On  this  subject  we  have  to  notice : 1 the  place 
of  burial,  its  site  and  shape;  2.  the  mode  of  burial ; 
3.  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  this  duty. 

1 . A natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted  by  exca- 
vation, or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standard  type  of  sepulchre.  This  was  what  the 
structure  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
A distinct  and  simple  form  of  sepulture  as  con- 
trasted with  the  complex  and  elaborate  rites  of 
Egypt  clings  to  the  region  of  Palestine  and  varies 
but  little  with  the  great  social  changes  between 
the  periods  of  Abraham  and  the  captivity.  Jacob 
and  Joseph,  who  both  died  in  Egypt,  are  the  only 
known  instances  of  the  Egyptian  method  applied  to 
patriarchal  remains.  Sepulchres,  when  the  owner’s 
means  permitted  it,  were  commonly  prepar  ed  before- 
hand, and  stood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  or 
even  adjoining  houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone 
were  probably  buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10, 
xvi.  6,  28 ; 2 K.  x.  35,  xiii.  9 ; 2 Chr.  xvi.  14, 
xxviii.  27  ; 1 Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  Sarah’s  tomb 
and  Rachel’s  seem  to  have  been  chosen  merely  from 
the  accident  of  the  place  of  death ; but  the  successive 
interments  at  the  former  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  are  a chro- 
nicle of  the  strong  family  feeling  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  the  sole  fixed  spot  in  the  unsettled  patriarchal 
life ; and  its  purchase  and  transfer,  minutely  detailed, 
are  remarkable  as  the  sole  transaction  of  the  kind, 
until  repeated  on  a similar  occasion  at  Shechem. 
Thus  it  was  deemed  a misfortune  or  an  indignity, 
not  only  to  be  deprived  of  burial  (Is.  xiv.  20 ; Jer. 
passim;  2 K.  ix.  10),  but  in  a lesser  degree  to  be 
excluded  from  the  family  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiii.  22), 
as  were  Uzziah  the  royal  leper,  and  Manasseh  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  23,  xxxiii.  20).  Thus  the  remains  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  were  reclaimed  to  rest  in  his  father’s 
tomb.  Similarly  it  was  a mark  of  a profound  feel- 
ing towards  a person  not  of  one’s  family  to  wish  to 
be  buried  with  him  (Ruth  i.  17;  1 K.  xiii.  31),  or 
to  give  him  a place  in  one’s  own  sepulchre  (Gen. 
xxiii.  6;  comp.  2 Chr.  xxiv.  16).  The  head  of  a 
family  commonly  provided  space  for  more  than  one 
generation ; and  these  galleries  of  kindred  sepulchres 
are  common  in  many  eastern  branches  of  the  human 
race.  Cities  soon  became  populous  and  demanded 
cemeteries  ( comp,  the  term  ivoAvdvbpiov,  Ez.  xxxix. 
15),  which  were  placed  without  the  walls ; such  an 
one  seems  intended  by  the  expression  in  2 K.  xxiii. 
6,  “ the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people,” 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  or  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  Jeremiah  (vii.  32,  xix.  1 1)  threatens  that  the 
eastern  valley  called  Tophet,  the  favourite  haunt  of 
idolatry,  should  be  polluted  by  burying  there  (comp. 
2 K.  xxiii.  16).  Such  was  also  the  “ Potter’s  Field  ” 
(Matt,  xxvii.  7),  which  had  perhaps  been  wrought 
by  digging  for  clay  into  holes  serviceable  for  graves. 

The  Mishnaic  description  of  a sepulchre,  com- 
plete according  to  Rabbinical  notions,  is  somewhat 
as  follows:  a cavern  about  6 cubits  square,  or  6 
by  8,  from  three  sides  of  which  are  recessed  longi- 
tudinally several  vaults,-  called  D'DID,  each  large 
enough  for  a corpse.  On  the  fourth  side  the  cavern 
is  approached  through  a small  open  covered  court, 
or  portico  "l^n,  of  a size  to  receive  the  bier  and 
bearers.  In  some  such  structures  the  demoniac 
may  have  housed.  The  entry  from  this  court  to 
that  cavern  was  closed  by  a large  stone  called 
, as  capable  of  being  rolled,  thus  confirming  the 
Evangelistic  narrative.  Sometimes  several  such 
caverns,  each  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  from 
the  several  sides  of  the  same  portico.  (Mishna  Bava 
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Batra,  6,  8,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus  de  sepulchris 
Hebraeorum.')  Such  a tomb  is  that  described  in 
Buckingham’s  J'ravels  in  Arabia  (p.  158),  and  those 
known  to  tradition  as  the  “ tombs  of  the  kings  ” 
'see  below).  But  earlier  sepulchres  were  doubtless 
more  simple,  and,  to  judge  from  2 Iv.  xiii.  21,  did 
not  prevent  mutual  contact  of  remains.  Sepulchres 
were  marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  as  that  of  Ra- 
chel, or  by  pyramids  as  those  of  the  Asmoneans  at 
Modin  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  7),  and  had  places  of 
higher  and  lower  honour.  Like  temples,  they  were, 
from  their  assumed  inviolability,  sometimes  made  the 
depositaries  of  treasures  (De  Saulcy,  ii.  183).  We 
find  them  also  distinguished  by  a “ title  ” (2  K.  xxiii. 
17).  Such  as  were  not  otherwise  noticeable  were 
scrupulously  “ whited  ” (Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once  a year, 
after  the  rains  before  the  passover,  to  warn  passers 
by  of  defilement  ( Cippi  Hebr.  Hottinger,  p.  1034; 
Rossteusch  de  sepul.  calce  notat.  Ugolini,  xxxiii.). 

2.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  burial,  we  should 
remember  that  our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the 
0.  T.,  are  those  of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or 
public  eminence,  whilst  those  gathered  from  the 
N.  T.  regard  a private  station.  But  in  both  cases 
“the  manner  of  the  Jews”  included  the  use  of 
spices,  where  they  could  command  the  means.  Thus 
Asa  lay  in  a “bed  of  spices”  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  A 
portion  of  these  were  burnt  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  this  use  was  probably  destined  part 
of  the  100  pounds  weight  of  “myrrh  and  aloes”  in 
our  Lord’s  case.  On  high  state  occasions  the  vessels, 
bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the  deceased  were  burnt 
also.  Such  was  probably  the  “ great  burning  ” made 
for  Asa.  If  a king  was  unpopular  or  died  dis- 
graced (e.  g.  Jehoram,  2 Chr.  xxxi.  19;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  5,  §3),  this  was  not  observed.  In  no  case, 
save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the  bodies  burned, 
nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burnt  as  not  to  leave 
the  “ bones  ” easily  concealed  and  transported,  and 
the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a hasty  precaution 
against  hostile  violence.  Even  then  the  bones  were 
interred,  and  re-exhumed  for  solemn  entombment. 
The  ambiguous  word  in  Am.  vi.  10,  13“]DD,  ren 
dered  in  the  A.  V.  “ he  that  burneth  him,”  pro- 
bably means  “ the  burner  of  perfumes  in  his  ho- 
nour,” i.e.  his  near  rela- 
tion, on  whom  such  duties 
devolved;  not.  as  Winer 
(s.v.  Begraben)  and  others 
think,  “ the  burner  of  the 
corpse .”  For  a great  mor- 
tality never  causes  men  to 
burn  corpses  where  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  the 
country ; nor  did  the  cus- 
tom vary  among  the  Jews 
on  such  an  occasion  (Ez. 
xxxix.  12-14).  It  was  the 
office  of  the  next  of  kin  to 
perform  and  preside  over 
the  whole  funereal  office  ; 
but  a company  of  public 
buriers,  originating  in  an 
exceptional  necessity  (Ez. 

1.  c.),  had  become,  it 
seems,  customary  in  the 
times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
v.  6,  10).  The  closing 
of  the  eyes,  kissing,  and 
washing  the  corpse  (Gen. 
xlvi.  4,  1.  1 ; Acts  ix. 

37),  are  customs  common 


to  all  nations.  Coffins  were  but  aeldom  used,  mid  if 
used  were  open ; but  fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were  com- 
mon in  tombs  of  rank.  The  bier,  the  word  for  which 
in  the  0.  T.  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  bed  [see 
Bed],  was  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives,  and  fol- 
lowed by  any  who  wished  to  do  honour  to  the  dead. 
The  grave-clothes  ( oBdvia , £vrd<pia)  were  probably 
of  the  fashion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed  and  fastened 
with  bandages,  and  the  head  covered  separately . Pre- 
viously to  this  being  done,  spices  were  applied  to  the 
corpse  in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  between  the  folds  of 
the  linen ; hence  our  Lord’s  remark,  that  the  woman 
had  anointed  his  body,  irpbs  rb  evTa<piaCziv,  “ wiih 
a view  to  dressing  it  in  these  ivrdcpia ;”  not,  as 
in  A.  V.  “ for  the  burial .”  For  the  custom  cf 
mourners  visiting  the  sepulchre  see  Mourning; 
for  that  of  frequenting  tombs  for  other  purposes, 
see  Necromancv. 

3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob’s  and  Joseph’s  remains 
being  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed, 
in  wish  at  least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Following 
a similar  notion,  some  of  the  Rabbins  taught  that 
only  in  that  land  could  those  who  were  buried  ob- 
tain a share  in  the  resurrection  which  was  to  usher 
in  Messiah’s  reign  on  earth.  Thus  that  land  was 
called  by  them  “ the  land  of  the  living,”  and  the 
sepulchre  itself,  “ the  house  of  the  living.”  Some 
even  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  under  ground, 
and  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (J.  Nico- 
laus, de  sepult.  Heb.  xiii.  1).  Tombs  were,  in  po- 
pular belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching,  invested  with 
traditions.  Thus  Machpelah  is  stated  (Lightfoot, 
Centuria  Chorographia,  s.  v.  Hebron)  to  have  been 
the  burial-place  not  only  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
but  also  of  Adam  and  Eve;  and  there  was  pro- 
bably at  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  a spot  fixed  upon 
by  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  every  pro- 
phet of  note  in  the  0.  T.  To  repair  and  adorn 
these  was  deemed  a work  of  exalted  piety  (Matt, 
xxiii.  29).  The  scruples  of  the  Scribes  extended 
even  to  the  burial  of  the  ass  whose  neck  was  broken 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  20),  and  of  the  first-born  of  cattle. 
(R.  Maimon.  de  primogen.  ch.  iii.  §4,  quoted  by 
J.  Nicolaus,  de  sepult.  Heb.  xvi.  3,  4.) 


Plan  of  the  Tombs  called  “Tombs  of  the  Prophet..’" 
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The  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  is  thickly 
studded  with  tombs,  many  of  them  of  great 
antiquity.  A succinct  but  valuable  account  of 
them  is  given  in  Porter’s  Handbook  (p.  143,  sq.') ; 
but  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  article  to  refer  to 
two  or  three  of  the  most  celebrated.  The  so-called 
“ Tombs  of  the  Prophets”  will  be  best  explained 
by  the  preceding  plan,  taken  from  Porter  (p.  147), 
and  of  which  he  gives  the  following  description : — 
“ Through  a long  descending  gallery,  the  first  part 
of  which  is  winding,  we 


the  middle.  Along  the  front  extend  a deep  frieze 
and  cornice,  the  former  richly  ornamented.  At 
the  southern  side  of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to 
the  tomb.  The  first  room  is  a mere  antechamber 
18^  ft.  by  19.  On  the  S.  side  are  two  doors 
leading  to  other  chambers,  and  on  the  W.  one. 
These  three  chambers  have  recesses,  running  into 
the  walls  at  right  angles,  and  intended  for  bodies. 
(For  further  particulars  see  Porter,  from  whose 
Handbook  the  preceding  account  is  taken.) 


enter  a circular  chamoer 
about  24  ft.  in  diameter 
and  10  high,  having  a 
hole  in  its  roof.  From 
this  chamber  two  paral- 
lel galleries,  10  ft.  high 
and  5 wide,  are  carried 
southwards  through  the 
rock  for  about  60  ft.,  a 
third  diverges  S.E.,  ex- 
tending 40  ft.  They  are 
connected  by  two  cross- 
galleries in  concentric 
curves,  one  at  their  ex- 
treme end,  the  other  in 
the  middle.  The  outer 
one  is  115  ft.  long  and 
has  a range  of  thirty 
niches  on  the  level  of  its 

floor,  radiating  outwards.  Two  small  chambers, 
with  similar  niches,  also  open  into  it.” 

The  celebrated  “Tombs  of  the  Kings”  have 
received  this  name  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
character ; but  they  are  supposed  by  Robinson  and 
Porter  to  be  the  tomb  of  Helena,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Monobazus  king  of  Adiabene.  She  became 
a proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  fixed  her  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  where  she  relieved  many  of  the  poor 
during  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  in  the  days 
of  Claudius  Caesar  (Acts  xi.  28),  and  built  for 
herself  a tomb,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus.  (On 
Helena  and  her  tomb  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2 §1, 
sq.,  4,  §3;  B.  J.  v.  2,  §2,  4,  §2;  Paus.  viii.  16, 
§5;  Robinson,  i.  361,  sq.)  Into  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  these  tombs  it  is,  however,  unneces- 
sary to  enter ; but  their  structure  claims  our 
attention.  They  are  excavated  out  of  the  rock. 
The  traveller  passes  through  a low  arched  doorway 
into  a court  92  ft.  long  by  87  wide.  On  the 
western  side  is  a vestibule  or  porch  39  ft.  wide. 
The  open  front  was  supported  by  two  columns  in 


Plan  oi'  the  Tombs  called  “ Tombs  of  the  Kings. : 


The  so-called  “ Tomb  of  Zachariah,”  said  to  have 
been  constructed  in  honour  of  Zachariah,  who  was 
slain  “ between  the  temple  and  the  altar  ” in  the 


The  so-called  “Tomb  of  Zechariah.”  (From  Photograph.) 

reign  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  21  ; Matt,  xxiii.  35), 
is  held  m great  veneration  by  the  Jews.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  be  a tomb  at  all, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  can  scarcely  be  earlier 
than  our  era.  A drawing  of  it  is  inserted  here 
on  account  of  its  celebrity.  It  bears  a considerable 
resemblance  to  the  so-called  tomb  of  Absalom  which 
is  figured  on  p.  14.  [H.  H.  ] 

BURNT-OFFERING  (TlVy  or  and  in 

poetical  passages  i.c.  “ perfect,”  6\oK.dpiru(Tis 

(Gen.),  6\o  Kavroo/xa  (Ex.  and  Lev.,  &c.  LXX.  ; 


Front  of  the  Vestibule  of  tne  Tombs  called  “ Tombs  of  the  Kings.1 
(From  Photograph.) 
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bXoKavTioya,  N.  T. ; holocauctum,  Yulg.).  The 
original  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  the 

root  rby  “ ascends and  it  is  applied  to  the 
offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed  by  fire  on  the 
altar,  and  the  whole  of  which,  except  the  refuse 
ashes,  “ascended”  in  the  smoke  to  God.  It  corre- 
sponds therefore  in  sense,  though  not  exactly  in  form, 
to  the  word  oXoKavrw/Jia,  “ whole  burnt-offering,” 
from  which  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  in  modem  lan- 
guages is  taken.  Every  sacrifice  was  in  part  “ a 
burnt-offering,”  because,  since  fire  was  the  chosen 
manifestation  of  God’s  presence,  the  portion  of  each 
sacrifice  especially  dedicated  to  Him  was  consumed 
by  fire.  But  the  term  is  generally  restricted  to  that 
which  is  properly  a “ whole  burnt-offering,”  the 
whole  of  which  was  so  offered  and  so  consumed. 

The  burnt-offering  is  first  named  in  Gen.  viii.  20, 
as  offered  after  the  Flood.  (In  iv.  4 we  find  the 
more  general  word  11 113  D “ offering,”  a word 
usually  applied  to  unbloody  sacrifices,  though  in 
the  LXX.  and  in  Heb.  xi.  4 translated  by  6v<rla.) 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (see 
xv.  9,  17,  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  appeal’s  to  be  the 
only  sacrifice  referred  to  5 afterwards  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  sacrifice 
under  the  Mosaic  law. 

Now  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1) 
into  “gifts”  and  “ sacrifices-for-sin ” (i.  e.  eucha- 
ristic  and  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of  the  former 
of  these  the  burnt-offering  was  the  choicest  specimen. 
Accordingly  (in  Ps.  xl.  8,  9,  quoted  in  Heb.  x.  5) 
we  have  first  (in  ver.  8)  the  general  opposition,  as 
above,  of  sacrifices  (flucn'ai)  (propitiatory),  and 
offerings  (irpoatyopcd),  and  then  (in  ver.  9)  “ burnt- 
offering,”  as  representing  the  one,  is  opposed  to 
“ sin-offering,”  as  representing  the  other.  Similarly 
in  Ex.  x.  25  (less  precisely)  “ bumt-offering  ” is 
contrasted  with  “ sacrifice.”  (So  in  1 Sam.  xv. 22 ; 
Ps.  1.  8 ; Mark  xii.  33.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
distinguished  from  “ meat-offerings  ” (which  were 
unbloody),  and  from  “ peace-offerings  ” (both  of  the 
eucharistic  kind),  because  only  a portion  of  them 
were  consumed.  (See  1 K.  iii.  15,  viii.  64,  &c.) 

The  meaning  therefore  of  the  whole  bumt-offering 
was  that  which  is  the  original  idea  of  all  sacrifice, 
the  offering  by  the  sacrificer  of  himself,  soul  and  body, 
to  God,  the  submission  of  his  will  to  the  Will  of 
the  Lord.  See  Ps.  xl.  10,  li.  17,  19,  and  compare 
the  more  general  treatment  of  the  subject  under  the 
word  Sacrifice.  It  typified  (see  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7, 
8)  our  Lord’s  offering  (as  especially  in  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  agony),  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  His  own 
human  will  to  the  Will  of  His  Father.  As  that 
offering  could  only  be  accepted  from  one  either  sin- 
less or  already  purified  from  sin,  therefore  the  burnt- 
offering  (see  Ex.  xxix.  36,  37,  38;  Lev.  viii.  14, 
18,  ix.  8,  12,  xvi.  3,  5,  &c.)  was  always  preceded 
by  a sin-offering.  So  also  we  Christians,  because 
the  sin-offering  has  been  made  once  for  all  for  us, 
offer  the  continual  bumt-offering  of  ourselves,  “ as 
a living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  the  Lord. 
(See  Rom.  xii.  1.) 

In  acco ’dance  with  this  principle  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  bumt-offering  a “ meat-offering  ” (of 


a It  is  clear  that  in  this  ceremony  the  burnt-offer- 
ing touched  closely  on  the  propitiatory  or  sin-offering ; 
although  the  solemnity  of  the  blood-sprinkling  in  the 
latter  was  much  greater,  and  had  a peculiar  signifi- 
cance. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  forms  of 
sacrifices  should  be  rigidly  separated,  because  the 
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flour  and  oil)  and  “ drink-offering  ” of  wine  should 
be  offered,  as  showing  that,  with  themselves,  men 
dedicated  also  to  God  the  chief  earthly  gifts  with 
which  He  had  blessed  them.  (Lev.  viii.  18,  22, 
26,  ix.  16, 17,  xiv.  20  ; Ex.  xxix.  40 ; Num.  xxviii. 
4,  5.) 

The  ceremonial  of  the  bumt-offering  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  The  animal  was 
to  be  a male  unblemished,  either  a young  bullock, 
ram,  or  goat,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  a turtle-dove 
or  pigeon.  It  was  to  be  brought  by  the  offerei 
“ of  his  own  voluntary  will,”  and  slain  by  himself, 
after  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  to  make  it 
his  own  representative,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar.  The  priest  was  then  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar ,a  and  afterwards  to  cut  up  and  bum 
the  whole  victim,  only  reserving  the  skin  for  him- 
self. The  birds  were  to  be  offered  similarly,  but 
not  divided.  (See  Lev.  i.,  vii.  8,  viii.  18-21,  &c.) 
It  will  be  observed  how  all  these  ceremonies  were 
typical  of  the  meaning  described  above,  and  especially 
how  emphatically  the  freedom  of  will  in  the  sacri- 
ficer is  marked. 

The  burnt-offering  being  thus  the  rite  which 
represented  the  normal  state  and  constant  duty  of 
man,  when  already  in  covenant  with  God,b  was  the 
one  kind  of  sacrifice  regularly  appointed.  Thus  there 
were,  as  public  burnt-offerings — 

1st.  The  daily  burnt-offering,  a lamb  of  the  first 
year,  sacrificed  every  morning  and  evening  (with 
an  offering  of  flour  and  wine)  for  the  people  (Ex. 
xxix.  38-42  ; Num.  xxviii.  3-8). 

2ndly.  The  Sabbatfi  burnt-offering,  double  of 
that  which  was  offered  every  day  (Num.  xxviii. 
8-10). 

3rdly.  The  offering  at  the  new  moon,  at  the  three 
great  festivals,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
feast  of  trumpets : generally  two  bullocks,  a ram, 
and  seven  lambs.  (See  Num.  xxviii.  11 -xxix.  39.) 

Private  burnt-offerings  were  appointed  at  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  15;  Lev.  viii.  18, 
ix.  12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6, 
8),  at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  19), 
and  removal  of  other  ceremonial  uncleanness  (xv. 
15,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi. ; comp.  Acts 
xxi.  26),  &c. 

But  freewill  bumi-offerings  were  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num. 
vii.)  and  of  the  temple  (1  K.  viii.  .64),  when  they 
were  offered  in  extraordinary  abundance.  But, 
except  on  such  occasions,  the  nature,  the  extent, 
and  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  were  expressly  limited 
by  God,  so  that,  while  all  should  be  unblemished 
and  pure,  there  should  be  no  idea  (as  among  the 
heathen)  of  buying  His  favour  by  costliness  of  sacri- 
fice. Of  this  law  Jephthah’s  vow  was  a transgres- 
sion, consistent  with  the  semi-heathenish  character 
of  his  early  days  (see  Judg.  xi.  3,  24).  The 
sacrifice  of  cows  in  1 Sam.  vi.  14  was  also  a 
formal  infraction  of  it,  excused  by  the  probable  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  and  the  special  nature  of  the 
occasion.  [A.  B.] 

BUSHEL.  [Measures.] 


ideas  which  they  enshrine,  though  capable  of  dis- 
tinction, are  yet  inseparable  from  one  another. 

b This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
heathens  were  allowed  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  ana 
that  Augustus  ordered  two  lambs  ind  a bullock  to  he 
offered  for  him  every  day  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §21. 
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BUTTER  (HKfpn,  chem’hdh ; Bovrvpov, 
butyrum),  curdled  milk,  as  distinguished  from 
ibn  , fresh  milk ; hence  curds,  butter,  and  in  one 
place  probably  cheese.  It  comes  from  an  unused 

root,  = Arab.  I • spissum  fuit  lac.  In 

Gen.  xviii.  8,  butter  and  milk  are  mentioned  among 
the  things  which  Abraham  set  before  his  heavenly- 
guests  (comp.  Judg.  v.  25  ; 2 Sam.  xvii.  29).  Milk 
is  generally  offered  to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a 
curdled  or  sour  state,  “ lebben,”  thick,  almost  like 
butter  (comp.  Josephus’  rendering  in  Judg.  iv. 
19  : — 7 a\a  SiecpOopbs  fjdrj).  In  Deut.  xxxii.  15, 
we  find  among  the  bless- 

ings which  Jeshurun  had  enjoyed,  where  milk  of 
kine  would  seem  contrasted  with  milk  of  sheep. 
The  two  passages  in  Job  (xx.  17,  xxix.  6)  where 
the  word  HXpn  occurs  are  also  best  satisfied  by 
rendering  it  milk ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ps. 
lv.  21,  which  should  be  compared  with  Job  xxix.  6. 

In  Prov.  xxx.  33,  Gesenius  thinks  that  cheese  is 
meant,  the  word  signifying  pressure  rather 
than  churning.  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  xviii.  8)  explains 
to  be  pinguedo  lactis,  quam  de  ejus  super- 
ficie  colligunt,  i.  e.  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  Hitzig 
give  this  meaning  to  the  word  in  Is.  vii.  15-22. 
Butter  was  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  this  fact 
is  of  no  weight  as  to  its  absence  from  Palestine. 
Robinson  mentions  the  use  of  butter  at  the  present 
day  {Bib.  Res.  i.  449),  and  also  the  method  of 
churning  (i.  485,  and  ii.  418),  and  from  this  we 
may  safely  infer  that  the  art  of  butter-making  was 
known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  so 
little  have  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Palestine  been 
modified  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Burckhardt 
{Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  52)  mentions  the  different 
uses  of  butter  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz.  [W.  D.] 

BUZ  (T-12,  contempt;  6 Bou|),  the  second  son 
of  Milcah  and  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  The  gen- 
tilic  name  is  n-12,  and  Elihu  is  called  “ the  Buzite  ” 

{Bovtfrys)  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,  i.  e.  Aram. 
Elihu  was  therefore  probably  a descendant  of  Buz, 
whose  family  seems  to  have  settled  in  Arabia  De- 
serta  or  Petraea,  since  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23  'P<£s),  in 
denouncing  God’s  judgments  against  them,  mentions 
them  with  Thema  and  Dedan.  Some  connect  the 
territory  of  Buz  with  Busan,  a Roman  fort  men- 
tioned in  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  10,  and  others  with 
Basta  in  Arabia  Petraea,  which  however  has  only 
the  first  letter  in  common  with  it  (Winer,  s.  v.). 

The  jingle  of  the  names  Huz  and  Buz  is  by  no 
means  so  apparent  in  the  Hebrew  (^-IV,  T-12)  ; but  it 
is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give  to  relations  these 
rhyming  appellatives ; comp.  Ishua  and  Ishui  (Gen. 
xlvi.  17);  Mehujael  and  Methusael  (Gen.  iv.), 
Uzziel  and  Uzzi  (1  Chr.  vii.  7):  and  among  the 
Arabians,  Hdroot  and  Mdroot  the  rebel  angels,  Hasan 
and  Hoseyn,  the  sons  of  ’Alee,  &c.  The  Koran 
abounds  in  such  homoioteleuta,  and  so  pleasing  are 
they  to  the  Arabs,  that  they  even  call  Cain  and  Abel, 
Kabil  and  Habil  (Weil’s  Bibl.  Legends,  23 ; also 
Southey’s  Notes  to  Thalaba ),  or  Habil  and  Habid 
(see  Stanley,  413).  The  same  idiom  is  found  in 
Mahratta  and  the  modern  languages  of  the  East. 

2.  A name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
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tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).  (Bou£  Alex.  ’A %<- 
Buz).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BU'ZI  ('Till,  no  article ; Bouvet;  Buzi),  father 
of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  (Ez.  i.  3). 

BYSSUS.  [Linen.] 


C 

CAB.  [Measures.] 

CAB'BON  (}123  ; Xafipd  ; Alex.  Xaftfid  ; 
Chebbon),  a town  in  the  low  country  {Shefelali) 

of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40)  which  is  only  once  men- 
tioned, and  of  which  nothing  has  been  since  disco- 
vered. [G.] 

CA'BUL  (^iD3  ; Xw/3 a/mo-o^eA,  including  the 
Hebrew  word  following,  ; Alex.  XafiwX  ; 

Cabul ),  a place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  From  its 
mention  in  proximity  to  Jiphthach-el — afterwards 
Jotapata,  and  now  Jefat — it  is  probable  that  it  is 
the  same  with  that  spoken  of  by  Josephus  ( Vit.  §43, 
45)  as  in  the  district  of  Ptolemais,  and  40  stadia  from 
Jotapata.  In  this  case  it  may  rairly  be  considered  as 
still  existing  in  the  modern  Kabul,  which  was  found 
by  Dr.  Smith  and  by  Robinson  8 or  9 miles  east  of 
Akka,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Jefat  (Rob. 
iii.  87, 8.  For  references  to  the  Talmuds  see  Schwarz, 
192).  Being  thus  on  the  very  borders  of  Galilee, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  is  some  con- 
nexion between  this  place  and  the  district  (^*1S< 
“the  land  of  C.”)  containing  twenty  cities, 

which  was  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre  (1  K.  ix.  11-14).  The  LXX.  rendering  of 
the  name,  "Opiov,  appears  to  arise  from  their 
having  read  b-na,  Gebool,  “ boundary,”  for 
On  the  other  hand,  the  explanation  of  Josephus  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  that  hinted  at  in  the 
text — itself  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Oriental 
modes  of  speech.  Hiram,  not  liking  Solomon’s  gift, 
seizes  on  the  name  of  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  his 
own  Phoenician  tongue  expresses  his  disappoint- 
ment (/ccrra  QoLv'iKcav  yXcorTau,  ovk  upifficov,  Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  5,  §3),  and  forms  from  it  a designation 
for  the  whole  district.  The  pun  is  doubtless  a 
Phoenician  one,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  beyond  the  explanation  in  ver.  12,  “they 
pleased  him  not the  Hebrew  words  for  which, 
have  no  affinity  whatever  with 

“ Cabul.”  See  however  possible  derivations  of  the 
name  in  the  Onomasticons  of  Simonis  (p.  417),  and 
Hiller  (435,  775).  [G.] 

CAD'DIS  (KaSSts ; Gaddis'),  the  surname  (8m- 
KaAov/uevos)  of  JoANNAN,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  ii.  2). 

CADES,  1 Mac.  xi.  63,  73.  [KedeseL] 

CA'DES-BARNE  (K abgs  Bapvy ; Vulg.  has 
different  reading),  Judith  v.  14.  [Kadesh-bar- 

NEA.] 

CAD'MIEL  {KaboyXos  ; Alex.  KaSju/TjAoy  , 
Caduhel),  1 Esd.  v.  26,  58.  [Kadmiel.] 
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CAE'SAR  (KaTcrap,  also  6 2ej8 cuttAs  [Augus- 
tus] in  Acts  xxv.  21,  25),  always  in  the  N.  T. 
the  Roman  emperor,  the  sovereign  of  Judaea  (John 
xix.  15;  Acts  xvii.  7).  It  was  to  him  that  the 
Jews  paid  tribute  (Matt.  xxii.  17  ff. ; Luke  xx.  22, 
xxiii.  2) ; and  to  him  that  such  Jews  as  were  cives 
Romani  had  the  right  of  appeal  (Acts  xxv.  11  f., 
xxvi.  32,  xxviii.  19)  ; in  which  case,  if  their  cause 
was  a criminal  one,  they  were  sent  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxv.  12, 21, — comp.  Pliny,  Epp.  x.  97)  ; where  was 
the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil.  iv.  22).  The  N.  T 
history  falls  entirely  within  the  reigns  of  the  five 
first  Roman  Caesars,  viz.,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero ; only  the  two  former 
of  whom,  and  Claudius,  are  mentioned  by  name; 
but  Nero  is  the  emperor  alluded  to  in  the  Acts 
from  ch.  xxv.  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil.  (1.  c.),  and 
possibly  in  the  Apocalypse.  See  further  under 
Augustus,  and  under  the  names  of  the  several 
Caesars  above-mentioned.  [H.  A.] 

CAESARE'A  (K aiarapela,  Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  30, 
x.  1,  24,  xi.  11,  xii.  19,  xviii.  22,  xxi.  8,  16  ; xxiii. 
23,  33  ; xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13).  The  passages  just  enu- 
merated show  how  important  a place  this  city 
occupies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the 
residence,  apparently  for  several  years,  of  Philip, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  or  almoners  (viii.  40,  xxi. 
8,  16),  and  the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Italian  centurion,  Cornelius  (x.  1,  24,  xi.  11). 
Here  Herod  Agrippa  I.  died  (xii.  19).  From  hence 
St.  Paul  sailed  to  Tarsus,  when  forced  to  leave 
Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  Damascus  (ix.  30), 
and  at  this  port  he  landed  after  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  (xviii.  22).  He  also  spent  some 
time  at  Caesarea  on  his  return  from  the  third 
missionary  journey  (xxi.  8, 16),  and  before  long  was 
. brought  back  a prisoner  to  the  same  place  (xxiii. 
23,  33),  where  he  remained  two  years  in  bonds 
before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxv.  1,4,  6,  13). 

Caesarea  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
on  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  Tyre  to  Egypt, 
and  about  half  way  between  Joppa  and  Dora 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §5).  The  journey  of  St. 
Peter  from  Joppa  (Acts  x.  24)  occupied  rather 
more  than  a day.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Paul’s 
journey  from  Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accom- 
plished within  the  day.  The  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem was  about  70  miles ; Josephus  states  it  in 
round  numbers  as  600  stadia  {Ant.  xiii.  11,  §2  ; 
B.  J.  i.  3,  §5.  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  68 
miles  ( Wesseling,  p.  600.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks 
this  ought  to  be  78  : Bib.  Res.  ii.  242,  note).  It 
has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  there  was  a 
shorter  road  by  Antipatris  than  that  which  is 
given  in  the  Itinerary,' — a point  of  some  import- 
ance in  reference  to  the  night-journey  of  Acts  xxiii. 
[Antipatris.] 

In  Strabo’s  time  there  was  on  this  point  of  the 
coast  merely  a town  called  “ Strato’s  tower”  with  a 
landing-place  {irp6aoppi.ov  ex(ov)i  whereas,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  Caesarea  is  spoken  of  as  being  the 
head  of  Judaea  (“  Judaeae  caput,”  Tac.  Hist.  ii. 
79).  It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  city  was 
built  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  work  was  in  fact 
accomplished  in  ten  years.  The  utmost  care  and 
expense  were  lavished  on  the  building  of  Caesarea. 
It  was  a proud  monument  of  the  reign  of  Herod, 
who  named  it  in  honour'  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
The  full  name  was  K aicrapeia  Se/Sacrr?)  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  5,  §1).  It  was  sometimes  called  Caesarea 
Stratonis,  and  Caesarea  Palaestinae ; sometimes  also 
(from  its  position)  irapa\i6s  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  9, 
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§1),  or  7]  e7rl  daXdrrri  (id.  vii.  1,  §3  . It  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  Caesarea  Philippi. 

The  magnificence  of  Caesarea  is  described  iii 
detail  by  Josephus  in  two  places  {Ant.  xv.  9 ; B.J. 
i.  21).  The  chief  features  were  connected  with 
the  harbour  (itself  called  ’Sefiacrrbs  on  coins, 

and  by  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §1),  which  was  equal 
in  size  to  the  Piraeus.  A vast  breakwater,  com- 
posed of  stones  50  feet  long,  curved  round  so  as 
to  afford  complete  protection  from  the  south-westerly 
winds,  leaving  an  opening  only  on  the  north.  Broad 
landing- wharves  surrounded  the  harbour ; and  con- 
spicuous from  the  sea  was  a temple,  dedicated  tc 
Caesar  and  to  Rome,  and  containing  colossal  statues 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  City.  Caesarea 
contained  also  an  amphitheatre  and  a theatre.  The 
latter  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
Caesarea  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Hero- 
dian  kings,  and  of  Festus,  Felix,  and  the  other 
Roman  procurators  of  Judaea.  Here  also  were  the 
head-quarters  of  the  military  forces  of  the  province. 
It  was  by  no  means  strictly  a Jewish  city.  The 
Gentile  population  predominated ; and  at  the  syna- 
gogue-worship the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.  were 
read  in  Greek.  Constant  feuds  took  place  here 
between  the  Jews  and  Greeks ; and  an  outbreak 
of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  first  incidents  of  the 
great  war.  It  was  at  Caesarea  that  Vespasian 
was  declared  emperor.  He  made  it  a Roman 
colony,  called  it  by  his  name,  and  gave  to  it  the 
Jus  Italicum.  The  history  of  the  place,  during 
the  time  of  its  greatest  eminence,  is  summed  up 
in  one  sentence  by  Pliny: — “Stratonis  turris, 
eadem  Caesarea,  ab  Herode  rege  condita:  nunc 

Colonia  prima  Flavia,  a Vespasiano  Imperatore 
deducta”  (v.  14). 

To  the  Biblical  geographer  Caesarea  is  inter- 
esting as  the  home  of  Eusebius.  It  was  also  the 
scene  of  some  of  Origen’s  labours  and  the  birth- 
place of  Procopius.  It  continued  to  be  a city  of  some 
importance  even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Now, 
though  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name  still  lingers 
on  the  site  {Kaisariyeli),  it  is  utterly  desolate  ; and 
its  ruins  have  lor  a long  period  been  a quarry,  from 
which  other  towns  in  this  part  of  Syria  have  been 
built.  (See  Buckingham’s  Travels  and  the  Appendix 
to  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Traill’s  Josephus.')  [J.  S.  H.] 
CAESARE'A  PHILIPPI  {Kaurdpeia  p 4>i - 
\'nnrov)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  two  first  Gospels 
(Matt.  xvi.  13 ; Mark  viii.  27)  and  in  accounts  of 
the  same  transactions.  The  story  in  Eusebius,  that 
the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  named  Berenice,  lived  at  this 
place,  rests  on  no  foundation. 

Caesarea  Philippi  was  the  northernmost  point  of 
our  Lord’s  journeyings;  and  the  passage  in  His 
life,  which  was  connected  with  the  place,  was  other- 
wise a*  very  marked  one.  (See  Stanley’s  Sinai  $ 
Palestine , p.  391.)  The  place  itself  too  is  re 
markable  in  its  physical  and  picturesque  cha 
racteristics,  and  also  in  its  historical  associations. 
It  was  at  the  easternmost  and  most  important  of 
the  two  recognised  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  other- 
being  at  Tell-el-Kadi.  [Dan  or  Laish,  whrih  by 
Winer  and  others  has  been  erroneously  identified 
with  Caes.  Philippi.]  Not  that  either  of  these 
sources  is  the  most  distant  fountain-head  of  the 
Jordan,  the  name  of  the  river  being  given  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  to  quote 
Dr.  Robinson’s  illustration),  not  to  the  most  remote 
fountains,  but  the  most  copious.  The  spring  rises, 
and  the  city  was  built,  on  a limestone  terrace  in  s 
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valley  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon.  Caesarea 
Philippi  has  no  0.  T.  history,  though  it  has  been 
not  unreasonably  identified  with  Baal- Gad.  Its 
annals  run  back  direct  from  Herod’s  time  into 
heathenism.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
it  with  the  Panium  of  Josephus ; and  the  inscrip- 
tions are  not  yet  obliterated,  which  show  that  the 
Cod  Pan  had  once  a sanctuary  at  this  spot.  Here 
Herod  the  Great  erected  a temple  to  Augustus,  the 
town  being  then  called  from  the  gi'otto  where  Pan 
had  been  honoured.  It  is  worth  while  here  to 
quote  in  succession  the  words  of  Josephus  and  of 
Dr.  Robinson:  — “Herod,  having  accompanied 
Caesar  to  the  sea  and  returned  home,  erected  him  a 
beautiful  temple  of  white  marble  near  the  place 
called  Panium.  This  is  a fine  cavern  in  a moun- 
tain; under  which  there  is  a great  cavity  in  the 
earth;  and  the  cavern  is  abrupt,  and  very  deep, 
and  full  of  still  water.  Over  it  hangs  a vast  moun- 
tain,'and  under  the  mountain  rise  the  springs  of 
the  river  Jordan.  Herod  adorned  this  place,  which 
was  already  a very  remarkable  one,  still  further  by 
the  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Caesar.”  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §3 ; comp.  B.  J. 
i.  21,  §3).  “The  situation  is  unique;  combining 
in  an  unusual  degree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and 
beauty.  It  nestles  in  its  recess  at  the  southern 
base  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  which  towers  in 
majesty  to  an  elevation  of  7000  or  8000  feet 
above.  The  abundant  waters  of  the  glorious  foun- 
tain spread  over  the  terrace  luxuriant  fertility  and 
the  graceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn  and  waving 
fields.”  (Robinson,  iii.  404.) 

Panium  became  part  of  the  territory  of  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged  and  embellished 
the  town,  and  called  it  Caesarea  Philippi,  partly 
after  his  own  name,  and  partly  after  that  of  the 
emperor  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §1 ; B.  J.  ii.  9,  §1). 
Agrippa  II.  followed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery, 
and  called  the  place  Neronias  (Ant.  xx.  9,  §4). 
Josephus  seems  to  imply  in  his  life  ( Vit . 13) 
that  many  heathens  resided  here.  Titus  exhibited 
gladiatorial  shows  at  Caesarea  Philippi  after  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  war  ( B . J.  vii.  2,  §1).  The 
old  name  was  not  lost.  Coins  of  Caesarea  Paneas 
continued  through  the  reigns  of  many  emperors. 
Under  the  simple  name  of  Paneas  it  was  the  seat  of 
a Greek  bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  great  councils 
and  of  a Latin  bishopric  during  the  crusades.  It  is 
still  called  Banias,  the  first  name  having  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  survived  the  second.  A remarkable 
monument,  which  has  seen  all  the  periods  of  the 
history  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  is  the  vast  castle  above 
the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syro-Gi  eek  or  even 
Phoenician  times,  and,  after  receiving  additions 
from  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  still  the  most  re- 
markable fortress  in  the  Holy  Land.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CAGE.  The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  v.  27, 
3-fa  , is  more  properly  a trap  (nay is,  decipula ), 

in  which  decoy  birds  were  placed*:  the  same  article 
is  referred  to  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30  under  the  term 
KapraWos,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a tapering 
basket.  [Fowling.]  In  Rev.  xviii.  2 the  Greek 
term  is  <pv \an.r],  meaning  a prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a cage.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAI'APHAS  (Katanas,  said  (Winer,  &c.)  to  be 
derived  from  depressio,  Targ.  Prov.  xvi.  26), 

in  full  Joseph  Caiaphas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  2), 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  under  Tiberius  during  the 
years  of  our  Lord’s  public  ministry,  and  at  the 
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time  of  his  condemnation  and  crucifixion.  Matt, 
xxvi.  3,  57  (Mark  does  not  name  him) ; Luke  iii. 
2 ; John  xi.  49,  xviii.  13,  14,  24,  28  ; Acts  iv.  6. 
The  Procurator  Valerius  Gratus,  shortly  before  his 
leaving  the  province,  appointed  him  to  the  dignity 
which  was  before  held  by  Simon  ben-Camith, 
He  held  it  during  the  whole  procuratorship  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  but  soon  after  his  removal  front 
that  office  was  deposed  by  the  Proconsul  Vitelliu? 
(A.D.  36),  and  succeeded  by  Jonathan,  son  of 
Ananus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3).  He  was  son-in- 
law  of  Annas.  [Annas.]  Some  in  the  ancient 
church  confounded  him  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
and  believed  him  to  have  become  a convert  to 
Christianity.  (Assemann,  Biblioth.  Orient,  ii. 
165.)  [H.  A.] 

CAIN  (|^p?  derived  either  from  H!lp  , to  ac- 
quire, Gen.  iv.  1 ; from  f)p,  a spear,  as  indicative 

of  the  violence  used  by  Cain  and  Lamech,  Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  120  ; or  from  an  Arabic  word  kayn, 
a smith,  in  reference  to  the  arts  introduced  by  the 
Cainites,  Von  Bohlen,  Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  85  ; K aiv ; 
Joseph.  Kcus ; Cain).  The  historical  facts  in  the 
life  of  Cain,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.,  are  briefly 
these : — He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve  ; 
he  followed  the  business  of  .agriculture ; in  a fit 
of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejection  of  his  own 
sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of  Abel’s,  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  murder,  for  which  he  was 
expelled  from  Eden,  and  led  the  life  of  an  exile; 
he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  built  a city 
which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch ; his  de- 
scendants are  enumerated,  together  with  the  inven- 
tions for  which  they  were  remarkable.  Occasional 
references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  xi. 
4 ; 1 John  iii.  12  ; Jude  11.) 

The  following  points  deserve  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  Biblical  narrative: — 1.  The  position  of 
the  land  of  Nod.  The  name  itself  tells  us  little  ; 
it  means  flight  or  exile,  in  reference  to  v.  12  where 
a cognate  word  is  used:  von  Bohlen’s  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  India,  as  though  the  Hebrew  name 
Hind  (i:r\)  had  been  erroneously  read  han-Nod,  is 
too  far  fetched ; the  only  indication  of  its  position 
is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  “ east  of  Eden  ” 
(16),  which  of  course  throws  us  back  to  the  pre- 
vious settlement  of  the  position  of  Eden  itself. 
Knobel  (Comm,  in  loc.),  who  adopts  an  ethnological 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  Cain’s  descendants, 
would  identify  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  even  hints  at  a possible  connexion  between  the 
names  Cain  and  China.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt 
the  identification  of  Nod  with  any  special  locality  ; 
the  direction  “ east  of  Eden  ” may  have  reference  to 
the  previous  notice  in  iii.  24,  and  may  indicate  that 
the  land  was  opposite  to  (Karevavn,  LXX.)  the 
entrance,  which  was  barred  against  his  return.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  east  was  further  used  to 
mark  the  direction  which  the  Cainites  took,  as 
distinct  from  the  Sethi tes,  who  would,  according  to 
Hebrew  notions,  be  settled  towards  the  west. 
Similar  observations  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
city  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniochi,  a tribe  in  Caucasus  (Hasse), 
Anuchta,  a town  in  Susiana  (Huetius),  Chanoge,  an 
ancient  town  in  India  (von  Bohlen),  and  Iconium,  as 
the  place  where  the  deified  king  Annacos  was 
honoured  (Ewald) : all  such  attempts  at  identifica- 
tion must  be  subordinated  to  the  previous  settle- 
ment of  the  position  of  Eden  and  Nod. 

2.  The  “ mark  set  upon  Cain”  has  given  rise  to 
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various  speculations,  many  of  which  would  never  have 
been  broached,  if  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  con- 
sulted: the  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah  gave 
a sign  to  Cain,  very  much  as  signs  were  afterwards 
given  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  13),  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  2,  12), 
Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  11),  and  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxviii. 
7,  8).  Whether  the  sign  was  perceptible  to  Cain 
alone,  and  given  to  him  once  for  all,  in  token  that 
no  man  should  kill  him,  or  whether  it  was  one  that 
was  perceptible  to  others,  and  designed  as  a pre- 
caution to  them,  as  is  implied  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
uncertain  ; the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is  still  more 
uncertain. 

3.  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a con- 
siderable population  in  Cain’s  time ; for  he  fears 
lest  he  should  be  murdered  in  return  for  the 
murder  he  had  committed  (14).  Josephus  (Ant. 
i.  2,  §1)  explains  his  fears  as  arising  not  from  men 
but  from  wild  beasts ; but  such  an  explanation  is 
wholly  unnecessary.  The  family  of  Adam  may 
have  largely  increased  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  as 
is  indeed  implied  in  the  notice  of  Cain’s  wife  (17), 
and  the  mere  circumstance  that  none  of  the  other 
children  are  noticed  by  name  may  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  their  lives  furnished  nothing 
worthy  of  notice. 

4.  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a brief  notice. 
He  is  described  as  a man  of  a morose,  malicious, 
and  revengeful  temper ; and  that  he  presented  his 
offering  in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied  in  the 
rebuke  contained  in  ver.  7,  which  may  be  rendered 
thus : “ If  thou  doest  well  (or,  as  the  LXX.  has  it, 
iuu  opQws  7 TpoaeveyKrii),  is  there  not  an  elevation 
of  the  countenance  (i.  e.  cheerfulness  and  happi- 
ness) ? but  if  thou  doest  not  well,  there  is  a sinking 
of  the  countenance : sin  lurketh  (as  a wild  beast) 
at  the  door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire : but  thou 
shalt  rule  over  it.”  The  narrative  implies  there- 
fore that  his  offering  was  rejected  on  account  of 
the  temper  in  which  it  was  brought. 

5.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Knobel, 
von  Bohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure  in 
this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Sethites : e.  g.  there  is  a decade  of 
names  in  each,  commencing  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Jabal  and  Noah,  the  deficiency  of  generations 
in  the  Cainites  being  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  younger  sons  of  Lamech  to  the  list ; and 
there  is  a considerable  similarity  in  the  names,  each 
list  containing  a Lamech  and  an  Enoch ; while  Cain 
in  the  one  = Cain-an  in  the  other,  Methusael  = 
Methuselah,  and  Mehujael  = Mahalaleel : the  in- 
ference from  this  comparison  being  that  the  one 
was  framed  out  of  the  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  differences  far  exceed  the  points 
of  similarity;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the 
number  of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of 
those  which  are  noticed  as  similar  in  sound,  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  remove  the  impression  of 
artificial  construction. 

6.  The  social  condition  of  the  Cainites  is  promi- 
nently brought  forward  in  the  history.  Cain  him- 
self was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a shepherd:  the 
successors  of  the  latter  are  represented  by  the 
Sethites  and  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in 
later  times,  among  whom  a pastoral  life  was  always 
held  in  high  honour  from  the  simplicity  and  de- 
votional habits  which  it  engendered : the  successors 
of  the  former  are  depicted  as  the  reverse  in  all 
these  respects.  Cain  founded  the  first  city ; Lamech 
instituted  polygamy ; Jabal  introduced  the  nomadic 
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life;  Jubal  invented  musical  instruments;  Ti  bal 
cain  was  the  first  smith  ; Lamech's  language  take? 
the  stately  tone  of  poetry ; and  even  the  names  of 
the  women,  Naamah  {pleasant ),  Zillah  ( shadou) ), 
Adah  ( ornamental ),  seem  to  bespeak  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  But  along  with  this,  there 
was  violence  and  godlessness;  Cain  and  Lamech 
furnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  latter. 

7.  The  contrast  established  between  the  Cainites 
and  the  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  races. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  pictured  a high  state  of 
civilization,  unsanctified  by  religion,  and  productive 
of  luxury  and  violence ; on  the  other  side,  a state 
of  simplicity  which  afforded  no  material  for  history 
beyond  the  declaration  “ then  began  men  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  The  historian  thus 
accounts  for  the  progressive  degeneration  of  the 
religious  condition  of  man,  the  evil  gaining  a pre- 
dominance over  the  good  by  its  alliance  with  worldly 
power  and  knowledge,  and  producing  the  state  of 
things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 

8.  Another  motive  may  be  assigned  for  the  in- 

troduction of  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  All 
ancient  nations  have  loved  to  trace  up  the  invention 
of  the  arts  to  some  certain  author,  and,  generally 
speaking,  these  authors  have  been  regarded  as 
objects  of  divine  worship.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Apollo  was  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  music,  Vul- 
can of  the  working  of  metals,  Triptolemus  of  the 
plough.  A similar  feeling  of  curiosity  prevailed 
among  the  Hebrews ; and  hence  the  historian  has 
recorded  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  invention 
of  the  aids  was  traditionally  assigned,  obviating  at 
the  same  time  the  dangerous  error  into  which  other 
nations  had  fallen,  and  reducing  the  estimate  of 
their  value  by  the  position  which  their  inventors 
held.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAINa  (with  the  article,  j^pH  = “ the  lance, 
Ges. ; but  may  it  not  be  derived  from  jp,  Ken,  “ a 

nest,”  possibly  in  allusion  to  its  position  ; ZaKavatp, 
Alex.  Z avuaiceip.,  both  by  including  name  pre- 
ceding ; Accain ) ; one  of  the  cities  in  the  low  country 
( Shefelah ) of  Judah,  named  with  Zanoah  and  Gi- 
beah  (Josh.  xv.  56).  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  mentioned  or  identified  by  any  one.  [G.] 

CAI'NAN  (Marg.,  correctly  Kenan;  jj'p  ; Koi- 
vav  ; Cainan ; possessor,  Fiirst;  telifaber,  Gesen., 
as  if  = j)p,  from  the  Arab,  to  forge,  as  in  Tubal- 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  22  : see  Dr.  Mill’s  V indie,  of  our 
Lord’s  Geneal.  p.  150).  1.  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70 

years  when  he  begat  Mahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged  910  (Gen.  v. 
9-14).  The  rabbinical  tradition  was  that  he  first 
introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology — a tradition 
which  the  Hellenists  transferred  to  the  post-diluvian 
Cainan.  Thus  Ephraem-Syrus  asserts  that  the 
Chaldees  in  the  time  of  Terah  and  Abram  wor- 
shipped a graven  god  called  Cainan ; and  Gregory 
Bar-Hebraeus,  another  Syriac  author,  also  applies  it 
to  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (Mill,  ut  sup.).  The  origin 
of  the  tradition  is  not  known ; but  it  may  probably 
have  been  suggested  by  the  meaning  of  the  sup- 
posed root  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramean  dialects ; just 

» The  letter  p is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
by  K.  A possible  connexion  of  this  name  with  that 
of  the  “ Kenites  ” is  obscured  by  the  form  Cain,  which 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Vulgate. 
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as  another  signification  of  the  same  root  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  tradition  that  the  daughters  of 
Cain  were  the  first  who  made  and  sang  to  musical 
instruments  (Gesen.  s.  v.  )-1p). 

2.  Son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Sala,  accord- 
ing to  Luke  iii.  35,  36,  and  usually  called  the 
second  Cainan.  He  is  also  found  in  the  present 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  the  genealogy  of  Shem,  Gen. 
x.  24,  xi.  12,  and  1 Chr.  i.  18  (though  he  is  omitted 
in  1 Chr.  i.  24),  but  is  nowhere  named  in  the 
Hebrew  codd.,  nor  in  any  of  the  versions  made  from 
the  Hebrew,  as  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
V'ulgate,  &c.  Moreover  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  intrusion  of  the  name  into  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  is  comparatively  modern,  since  Augustine 
is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in 
the  0.  T.  at  all ; a and  since  we  have  the  absolute 
certainty  that  it  was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of 
the  Alexandrine  Bible  which  either  Berosus,  Eupo- 
lemus,  Polyhistor,  Josephus,  Philo,  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  Julius  Africanus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  or 
even  Jerome,  had  access  to.  It  seems  certain  there- 
fore that  his  name  was  introduced  into  the  gene- 
alogies of  the  Greek  0.  T.  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in 
St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  where  Cainan  was  found  in  the 
time  of  Jerome.  The  question  is  thus  narrowed 
into  one  concerning  its  introduction  into  the  Gospel. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  it  had  found  its 
way  by  accident  into  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and 
that  Luke  inserted  that  genealogy  exactly  as  he 
found  it.  But  as  Beza’s  very  ancient  MS.  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  does  not 
contain  the  name  of  Cainan,  and  there  is  strong 
ground  for  supposing  that  neither  did  Irenaeus’s 
copy  of  St.  Luke,  it  seems  on  the  whole  more  pro- 
bable that  Cainan  was  not  inserted  by  St.  Luke 
himself,  but  was  afterwards  added,  either  by  acci- 
dent, or  to  make  up  the  number  of  generations  to 
17,  or  from  some  other  cause  which  cannot  now  be 
discovered.  For  further  information,  see  GeneaL 
of  our  Lord  J.  C.,  ch.  viii. ; Heidegger,  Hist.  Patri- 
arch. ii.  8-15;  Bochart,  Phaleg,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13; 
and  for  the  opposite  view.  Mill’s  Vindic.  of  our 
Lord’s  GeneaL  p.  143  sqq.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CAIUS.  [John,  Second  and  Third  Epis- 
CAKES.  [Bread.]  tles  of.] 

CA'LAH  (rta  ; Xa\dx  ; Ghale ),  one  of  the 

most  ancient  cities  of  Assyria.  Its  foundation  is 
ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Asshur  (Gen.  x.  1 1).  The 
name  has  been  thought  identical  with  the  Halah 
(npn),  which  is  found  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and 

xviii.  11)  and  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  v.  26) ; but  this 
view  is  unsupported  by  the  Septuagint,  which  ren- 
ders Halah  by  ’A Aae.  .According  to  the  opinions 
of  the  best  Oriental  antiquaries,  the  site  of  Calah 
is  marked  by  the  Nimrud  ruins,  which  have  fur- 
nished so  large  a proportion  of  the  Assyrian  remains 
at  present  in  England.  If  this  be  regarded  as  ascer- 
tained, Calah  must  be  considered  to  have  been  at 
one  time  (about  B.c.  930-720)  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. It  was  the  residence  of  the  warlike  Sardana- 
palus  and  his  successors  down  to  the  time  of  Sargon, 
who  built  a new  capital,  which  he  called  by  his 

a Demetrius  (b.c.  170),  quoted  by  Eusebius  ( Praep . 
Evang.  ix.  21),  reckons  1360  years  from  the  birth  of 
Shem  to  Jacob’s  going  clown  to  Egypt,  which  seems 
to  include  the  130  years  of  Cainan.  But  in  the  great 
fluctuation  of  the  numbers  in  the  ages  of  the  patri- 
VOL.  i. 
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own  name,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  modern 
Khorsabad.  Calah  still  continued  under  the  later 
kings  to  be  a town  of  importance,  and  was  espe- 
cially favoured  by  Esarhaddon,  who  built  there  one 
of  the  grandest  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  In  later 
times  it  gave  name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of 
the  country,  which  appears  as  Calacine  (Ptolem. 
vi.  1)  or  Calachene'  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  Si)  in  the  geo- 
graphers. [G.  R.] 

CALAMO'LALUS  (Ka\a/xwXd\os  ] Cliomus), 
1 Esdr.  v.  22,  a corrupt  name,  apparently  agglo- 
merated of  Elam,  Lod,  and  Hadid. 

CALAMUS  (ni)(5  ; Kd\a/j.os ).  This  word  oc- 
curs three  times  in  A.  V. — Ex.  xxx.  23  among  the 
ingredients  of  the  holy  anointing  oil, — Cant.  iv.  14 
in  an  enumeration  of  the  sweet  scents, — and  Ez. 
xxvii.  19,  among  the  articles  brought  to  the 
markets  of  Tyre.  HJp  is  properly  the  marsh  and 

river  reed,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  in  various 
passages  of  Scripture  [Reed]  ; but  in  the  places 
just  referred  to  it  signifies  the  Calamus  odoratus, 
an  Indian  and  Arabian  plant  (Plin.  xii.  12,  48), 
of  which  the  Linnaean  name  is  Acorus  calamus. 
No  doubt  the  same  plant  is  intended  in  Is.  xliii. 
24 ; Jer.  vi.  20 ; where  A.  V.  has  sweet  cane. 
In  the  latter  text  the  Heb.  is  3*1  LSH  H3p,  and  in 
Ex.  xxx.  23,  DKO  !13p.  “ A scented  cane  is  said 

to  have  been  found  in  a valley  of  Mount  Lebanon 
(Polyb.  v.  46 ; Strab.  xvi.  4).  The  plant  has  a 
reed-like  stem  which  is  extremely  fragrant,  like  the 
leaves,  especially  when  bruised.  It  is  of  a tawny 
colour,  much  jointed,  breaking  into  splinters,  and 
having  the  hollow  stem  filled  with  pith  like  a spider’s 
web.”  (Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxx.  23.)  [W.  D.] 

CAL'COL  (fefo ; KccA^cfA,  XaA/caS ; Chal- 
chal,  Chalcol ),  a man  of  Judah,  son  or  descendant 
of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6).‘  Probably  identical  with 
Chalcol  (A.  V.  only ; no  difference  in  the  Hebrew), 
son  of  Mahol,  one  of  the  four  wise  men  whom 
Solomon  excelled  in  wisdom  (IK.  iv.  31).  For  the 
grounds  of  this  identification  see  Darda.  [G.] 

CALDRON.  1.  kl!n,  probably  from  boil, 

akin  to  Arab.  ^ , to  be  moved , as  water  in  boiling  ; 

a pot  or  kettle ; also  a basket.  2.  *T*D,  a pot  or  kettle. 

3.  or  jbJS*.  4.  nn>>p,  from  r&p,  pour. 

Aefiris,  xurpa,  tt odiffT^ip,  lebes,  olla.  A vessel 
for  boiling  flesh,  either  for  ceremonial  or  domestic 


Bronze  caldron  from  Egyptian  Thebes.  (Brit,  ulus.) 


archs,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argument. 
Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  figures  have 
not  been  altered  in  the  modern  copies  of  Eusebius, 
to  make  them  agree  with  the  computation  of  the 
altered  copies  of  the  LXX. 
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use  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  13 ; 1 Sam.  ii.  14  ; Mic.  lii.  3 ; 
Job  xli.  20).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CA'LEB  (1^2  ; XaAe£  ; dog,  Gesen. ; Beller, 
Klaffer,  i.  e.  barker , Fiirst).  1.  According  to 
1 Chr.  ii.  9,  18,  19,  42,  50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the 
son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of 
Hur  by  Ephrath  or  Ephratah,  and  consequently 
grandfather  of  Caleb  the  spy.  His  brothers,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  were  Jerahmeel  and 
Ram ; his  wives  Azubah,  Jerioth,  and  Ephratah ; 
and  his  concubines  Ephah  and  Maachah  (ver.  9,  42, 
46,  48).  But  from  the  manifest  corruption  of  the 
text  in  many  parts  of  the  chapter,  from  the  name 
being  written  in  ver.  9,  which  looks  like  a 

patronymic,  from  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv.  11)  the 

brother  of  Shuah,  from  the  evident  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  Calebs  at  ver.  49,  and  from  the  non- 
appearance  of  this  elder  Caleb  anywhere  except  in 
this  genealogy,  drawn  up  in  Hezekiah’s  reign  [Aza- 
riah,  No.  13],  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence of  his  relations,  or  even  of  his  existence. 

2.  Son  of  Jephunneh,  by  which  patronymic  the 
illustrious  spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii.  6, 
and  ten  other  places),  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
'*  the  Kenezite,”  or  “ son  of  Kenaz,”  in  Num.  xxxii. 
12  ; Josh.  xiv.  6,  14.  Caleb  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  rulers  or  princes  (5030),  called  in 
the  next  verse  “ heads,”  one  from  each 

tribe,  who  were  sent  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  may  be 
noted  that  these  or  are  all  different 

• • • * T 

from  those  named  in  Num.  i.  ii.  vii.  x.  as  princes 
or  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  consequently 
that  the  same  title  was  given  to  the  chiefs  of 
families  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the  whole  tribe.  Caleb 
was  a or  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  perhaps 
as  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites,  at  the  same 
time  that  Nahslion  the  son  of  Amminadab  was 
prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and  Oshea  or  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun  were  the  only  two  of  the  whole 
number,  who  on  their  return  from  Canaan  to 
Kadesh-Bamea,  encouraged  the  people  to  enter  in 
boldly  to  the  land,  and  take  possession  of  it;  for 
which  act  of  faithfulness  they  narrowly  escaped 
stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  people.  In 
the  plague  that  ensued,  while  the  other  ten  spies 
perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were  spared. 
Moreover,  while  it  was  announced  to  the  congre- 
gation by  Moses  that,  for  this  rebellious  murmur- 
ing, all  that  had  been  numbered  from  20  yeai’s  old 
and  upwards,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should 
perish  in  the  wilderness,  a special  promise  was 
made  to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  that  he 
should  survive  to  enter  into  the  land  which  he  had 
trodden  upon,  and  that  his  seed  should  possess  it. 
Accordingly,  45  years  afterwards,  when  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land, 
Caleb  came  to  Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  what 
had  happened  at  Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which 
Moses  made  to  him  with  an  oath.  He  added  that 
chough  he  was  now  85  years  ol  I,  he  was  as  strong 
as  in  the  day  when  Moses  sent  him  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  he  claimed  possession  of  the  land  of  the 
Anakims,  Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring hill-country  (Josh.  xiv.).  This  was  im- 
mediately granted  to  him,  and  the  following  chapter 
relates  how  he  took  possession  of  Hebron,  driving 
out  the  three  sons  of  Anak ; and  how  he  offered 
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Achsah  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  would 
take  Kirjath-Sepher,  i.  e.  Debir ; and  how  when 
Othniel,  his  younger  brother,  had  performed  the 
feat,  he  not  only  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife, 
but  with  her  the  upper  and  nether  springs  of  water 
which  she  asked  for.  After  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  Caleb,  nor  is  the  time  of  his  death  recorded.  But 
we  learn  from  Josh.  xxi.  13,  that  in  the  distribution 
of  cities  out  of  the  different  tribes  for  the  priests 
and  Levites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the  priests, 
the  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  family  of  Kohathites, 
and  was  also  a city  of  refuge,  wnile  the  surrounding 
I territory  continued  to  be  the  possession  of  Caleb,  at 
least  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxv.  3, 
xxx.  14). 

But  a very  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  styled  “ the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite,” 
and  his  younger  brother  Othniel,  afterwards  the 
first  Judge,  is  also  called  “ the  son  of  Kenaz  ” 
(Josh.  xv.  17 ; Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9,  11). 

On  the  other  hand  the  genealogy  in  1 Chr.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  either  Jephunneh  or 
Kenaz,  but  represents  Caleb,  though  obscurely,  as 
being  a descendant  of  Hezron  and  a son  of  Hur  (see 
too  ch.  iv.).  Again  in  Josh.  xv.  13  we  have  this 
singular  expression,  “ Unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh he  gave  a part  among  the  children  of  Judah ,” 
and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  significant  one,  “ Hebron 
became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh the  Kenezite,  because  that  he  wholly  followed 
Jehovah  God  of  Israel  .”  It  becomes  therefore 

quite  possible  that  Caleb  was  a foreigner  by  birth ; 
a proselyte,  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
into  which  perhaps  he  or  his  ancestors  had  married, 
and  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that  gentile  harvest, 
of  which  Jethro,  Rahab,  Ruth,  Naaman,  and  many 
others  were  samples  and  signs.  And  this  conjecture 
receives  a most  striking  confirmation  from  the 
names  in  Caleb’s  family.  For  on  turning  to  Gen. 
xxxvi.  11,  15,  we  find  that  Kenaz  is  an  Edomitish 
name,  the  son  of  Eliphaz.  Again,  in  1 Chr.  ii.  50, 
52,  among  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur  we 
find  Shobal  and  half  the  Manahethites  or  sons  of 
Manahath.  But  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-23,  we  are  told 
that  Shobal  was  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite,  and 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Manahath.  So  too  Korah 
Ithran , Elah  (1  Chr.  ii.,  iv.),  and  perhaps  Jephun- 
neh, compared  with  Pinon,  are  all  Edomitish  names 
(1  Chr.  i. ; Gen.  xxxvi.).  We  find  too  Temanites, 
or  sons  of  Teman  (1  Chr.  i.  36),  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Ashur  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 
The  finding  thus  whole  families  or  tribes,  appa- 
rently of  foreign  origin,  incorporated  into  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  seems  further  to  supply  us  with  an  easy 
and  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  great  numbers  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus. 
The  seed  of  Abraham  had  been  multiplied  by  the 
accretion  of  proselytes,  as  well  as  by  generation. 

3.  Caleb-Ephratah,  according  to  the  present 
text  of  1 Chr.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a place  where 
Hezron  died.  But  no  such  place  was  ever  heard  of, 
and  the  composition  of  the  name  is  a most  impro- 
bable one.  Nor  could  Hezron  or  his  son  have  given 
any  name  to  a place  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  their 
bondage,  nor  could  Hezron  have  died,  or  his  son 
have  lived,  elsewhere  than  in  Egypt.  The  present 
text  must  therefore  be  corrupt,  and  the  reading 
which  Jerome’s  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and  which  is 
preserved  in  the  LXX.,  is  probably  the  true  one. 

viz.  nmDN  3^2  K2,  “ Caleb  came  in  unto 
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Ephratah.”  The  whole  information  given  seems 
to  be  that  Hezron  had  two  wives,  the  first  whose 
name  is  not  given,  the  mother  of  Jerahmeel,  Ram, 
and  Caleb  or  Chelubai;  the  second,  Abiah,  the 
daughter  of  Machir,  whom  he  married  when  60 
years  old,  and  who  bare  him  Segub  and  Ashur. 
Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wives,  Azubah,  the  first, 
the  mother,  according  to  Jerome’s  version,  of  Jeri- 
oth  ; and  Ephratah,  the  second,  the  mother  of  Hur ; 
and  that  this  second  marriage  of  Caleb  did  not  take 
place  till  after  Hezron’s  death.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CALF  (i-fay,  bpV  5 8d/ut\is).  In 

Ex.  xxxii.  4,  we  are  told  that  Aaron,  constrained 
by  the  people  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  made  a 
molten  calf  of  the  golden  earrings  of  the  people,  to 
represent  the  Elohim  which  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt.  He  is  also  said  to  have  “ finished  it  with 
a graving-tool,”  but  the  word  lO'in  may  mean  a 

mould  (comp.  2 K.  v.  23,  A.  V.  “bags;”  L3QL 
OvAduois).  Bochart  ( Hieroz . lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiv.) 
explains  it  to  mean  “ he  placed  the  earrings  in  a 
bag,”  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  viii.  24).  Probably, 
however,  it  means  that  after  the  calf  had  been  cast, 
Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured  wings, 
feathers,  and  other  marks,  which  were  similarly 
represented  on  the  statues  of  Apis,  &c.  (Wil- 
kinson, iv.  348).  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  earrings  would  have  provided  the  enormous 
quantity  of  gold  required  for  a solid  figure.  More 
probably  it  was  a wooden  figure  laminated  with 
gold,  a process  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
Egypt.  “A  gilded  ox  covered  with  a pall”  was 
an  emblem  of  Osiris  (Wilkinson,  iv.  335). 


Bronze  figure  of  Apis.  (Wilkinson.) 


The  legends  about  the  calf  are  numerous.  The 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originated 
with  certain  Egyptian  proselytes  (Godwyn’s  Mos. 
and  Aar.  iv.  5)  ; Hur,  “ the  desert’s  martyr,” 
was  killed  for  opposing  it ; Abu’lfeda  says  that 
all  except  12,000  worshipped  it;  when  made,  it 
was  magically  animated  (Ex.  xxxii.  24).  “ The 

devil,”  says  Jonathan,  “ got  into  the  metal  and 
fashioned  it  into  a calf”  (Lightfoot,  Works,  v. 
398).  Hence  the  Koran  (vii.  146)  calls  it  “ a 
corporeal  calf,  made  of  their  ornaments,  which 
lowed.”  This  was  effected,  not  by  Aaron  (accord- 
ing to  the  Mohammedans) , but  by  al  Sameri,  a chief 
Israelite,  whose  descendants  still  inhabit  an  island 
of  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  took  a handful  of  dust 
from  the  footsteps  of  the  horse  of  Gabriel,  who 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  host,  and  threw  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  calf,  which  immediately  began  to 
low.  No  one  is  to  be  punished  in  hell  more  than 
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40  days,  being  the  number  of  days  of  the  calf- 
worship  (Sale’s  Koran,  ed.  Davenport,  p.  7,  note  ; 
and  see  Weil’s  Legends,  125).  It  was  a Jewish 
proverb  that  “ no  punishment  befall eth  the  Israelites 
in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  this  calf”  (God* 
wyn,  ubi  supr.). 

To  punish  the  apostasy  Moses  burnt  the  calf, 
and  then  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  over 
the  water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  produced  in 
the  drinkers  effects  similar  to  the  water  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.).  He  probably  adopted  this  course  as 
the  deadliest  and  most  irreparable  blow  to  their 
superstition  (Jerome,  Ep.  128  ; Plut.  de  Is.  p. 
362),  or  as  an  allegorical  act  (Job  xv.  16),  or  with 
reference  to  an  Egyptian  custom  (Herod,  ii.  41 ; 
Poli  Syn.  ad  loc.).  It  has  always  been  a difficulty 
to  explain  the  process  which  he  used  ; some  account 
for  it  by  his  supposed  knowledge  of  a forgotten 
art  (such  as  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  alchymy)  by 
which  he  could  reduce  gold  to  dust.  Goguet  (0n- 
gine  des  Lois ) invokes  the  assistance  of  natron, 
which  would  have  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
making  the  draught  nauseous.  Baumgarten  easily 
endows  the  fire  employed  with  miraculous  pro- 
perties. Bochart  and  Rosenmiiller  merely  think 
that  he  cut,  ground,  and  filed  the  gold  to  powder, 
such  as  was  used  to  sprinkle  over  the  hair  (Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  7,  §3).  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
= kolt audios , LXX.  (Havernick’s  Introd.  to 
the  Pentat.  p.  292.) 

It  has  always  been  a great  dispute  respecting 
this  calf  and  those  of  Jeroboam,  whether,  I.  the 
Jews  intended  them  for  some  Egyptian  God,  or  II. 
for  a mere  cherubic  symbol  of  Jehovah. 

I.  The  arguments  for  the  first  supposition  are,  1. 

The  ready  apostasy  of  the  Jews  to  Egyptian  super- 
stition (Acts  vii.  39,  and  chap.  v.  passim  ; Lac- 
tant.  Inst.  iv.  10).  2.  The  fact  that  they  had 

been  worshippers  of  Apis  (Josh.  xxiv.  14),  and 
their  extreme  familiarity  with  his  cultus  (1  K.  xi. 
40).  3.  The  resemblance  of  the  feast  described  in 

Ex.  xxxii.  5,  to  the  festival  in  honour  of  Apis  (Suid. 
s.  v.  ‘'Ambes).  Of  the  various  sacred  cows  of 
Egypt,  that  of  Isis,  of  Athor,  and  of  the  three  kinds 
of  sacred  bulls,  Apis,  Basis,  and  Mnevis,  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  fixes  on  the  latter  as  the  prototype  of 
the  golden  calf ; “ the  offerings,  dancings,  and  re- 
joicings practised  on  that  occasion  were  doubtless 
in  imitation  of  a ceremony  they  had  witnessed  in 
honour  of  Mnevis”  ( Anc . Egypt.,  v.  197,  see 
Plates  35,  36).  The  ox  was  worshipped  from  its 
utility  in  agriculture  (Plut.  de  Is.  74),  and  was  a 
symbol  of  the  sun,  and  consecrated  to  him  (Horn. 
Od.  i.  xii.  &c. ; Warburton,  Div.  Leg.  iv.  3,  5). 
Hence  it  is  almost  universally  found  in  Oriental 
and  other  mythologies.  4.  The  expression  “ an  ox 
that  eateth  hay,”  &c.  (Ps.  cvi.  20,  &c.),  where 
some  see  an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  custom  of 
bringing  a bottle  of  hay  when  they  consulted  Apis 
(Godwyn’s, Mos.  and  Aar.  iv.  5).  Yet  these  terms 
of  scorn  are  rather  due  to  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  both  to  this  idolatry  and  that  of  Jeroboam. 
Thus  in  Tob.  i.  5,  we  have  one  of  Jeroboam’s  calves 
called  i]  SdpaAis  B daA,  which  is  an  unquestion- 
able calumny;  just  as  in  Jer.  xlvi.  15,  * Air  is  6 
pdaxos  crov  6 euAeurbs  is  either  a mistake  or  a 
corruption  of  the  text  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  28,  6, 
and  Schleusner,  s.  v.  vAms). 

II.  It  seems  to  us  more  likely  that  in  this  calf- 
worship  the  Jews  merely 

“ Likened  their  Maker  to  the  gravM  ox 
R 2 
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or 'in  other  words,  adopted  a well-understood  che- 
rubic emblem.  For  1.  it  is  obvious  that  they 
were  aware  of  this  symbol,  since  Moses  finds  it 
unnecessary  to  describe  it  (Ex.  xxv.  18-22).  2. 

Josephus  seems  to  imply  that  the  calf  symbolized 
God  {Ant.  viii.  8,  §4).  3.  Aaron  in  proclaiming 

the  feast  (Ex.  xxxii.  5)  distinctly  calls  it  a feast 
to  Jehovah,  and  speaks  of  the  god  as  the  visible 
representation  of  Him  who  had  led  them  out  of 
Egypt.  4.  It  was  extremely  unlikely  that  they 
would  so  soon  adopt  a deity  whom  they  had  so 
recently  seen  humiliated  by  the  judgments  of 
Moses  (Num.  xxxiii.  4).  5.  There  was  only  one 

Apis,  whereas  Jeroboam  erected  two  calves.  (But 
see  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §464.)  6.  Jeroboam’s  well- 
understood  political  purpose  was,  not  to  introduce 
a new  religion,  but  to  provide  a different  form  of 
the  old  ; and  this  alone  explains  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  only  form  of  idolatry  into  which  Judah 
never  fell,  since  she  already  possessed  the  arche- 
typal emblems  in  the  Temple.  7.  It  appears  from 
1 K.  xxii.  6,  &c.  that  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
though  sanctioning  the  calf-worship,  still  regarded 
themselves,  and  were  regarded,  as  “ prophets  of 
Jehovah.” 

These  arguments,  out  of  many  others,  are  ad- 
duced from  the  interesting  treatise  of  Moncaeus, 
de  Vitulo  Aureo  ( Critici  Sacri,  ix.).  The  work 
is  inhibited  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  has  been 
answered  by  Visorinus.  A brief  resume'  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Poli  Syn.  ad  Ex.  xxxii.,  and  in  Watt’s 
“ Remnants  of  Time”  (ad  finem).  [Cherubim.] 

The  prophet  Hosea  is  full  of  denunciations  against 
the  calf- worship  of  Israel  (Hos.  viii.  5,  6,  x.  6),  and 
mentions  the  curious  custom  of  kissing  them  (xiii. 
2).  His  change  of  Bethel  into  Bethaven  possibly  rose 
from  contempt  of  this  idolatry  (but  see  Bethaven). 
The  calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  that  of  Bethel  1 0 years  after  by  his  son  Shal- 
maneser (2  K.  xv.  29,  xvii.  3 ; Prideaux,  Con- 
nexion, i.  15). 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  of 
Celsus  about  the  Christian  worship  of  an  ass-headed 
deity  called  ®a<pafiacl>6  'OvirjX  (a  story,  at  the 
source  of  which  Tertullian,  'OvokoIttjs,  Apol.  16, 
Ad.  Nat.  i.  14,  could  only  guess),  sprang  from 
some  misunderstanding  of  cherubic  emblems  (Minuc. 
Fel.  Apol.  ix.).  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  as 
Origen  conjectured,  that  the  Christians  were  con- 
founded with  the  absurd  mystic  Ophiani  (Tac.  Hist. 
v.  4 ; Merivale,  Hist,  of  Emp.  vi.  564). 

In  the  expression  “ the  calves  of  our  lips  ” (Hos. 
xiv.  2),  the  word  “ calves”  is  used  metaphorically 
for  victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  passage  signifies 
either  “ we  will  render  to  thee  sacrifices  of  our  lips,” 
that  is,  “ the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,” 
or  “ we  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifices  which  our 
lips  have  vowed.”  The  LXX.  erroneously  trans- 
late Kap-rrbv  ru>v  x€Lh^wv,  which  is  followed  by 
the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (xiii.  15).  For  allusions  to  the 
“ fatted  calf”  see  Gen.  xviii.  21 ; Luke  xv.  23,  &c. ; 
and  on  the  custom  of  cutting  up  a calf,  and  “ pass- 
ing between  the  parts  thereof”  to  ratify  a covenant, 
see  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19  ; Gen.  xv.  10,  17  ; Ephrem 
Syrus,  i.  161 ; Horn.  II.  iii.  208.  [F.  W.  F.] 

CAL'ITAS  (KaA irds,  and  KaAtTos;  Camas'), 

1 Esd.  ix.  23,  48.  [Kelita.] 

CALLIS'THENES  (KaXXurOevps),  a partisan 
of  Nicanor,  who  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the 
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defeat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in 
setting  fire  to  “ the  sacred  portals  ” (2  Macc.  viii. 
33).  [B.  F.  Wf 

CAL'NEH,  or  CAL'NO  (flAs,  ; X«A 
dvvr],  XaXavr] ; Chalanne),  appears  in  Genesis  (x. 
10)  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod.  The  word  is 
thought  to  mean  “ the  fort  of  the  god  Ana  or 
Anu”  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Babylo- 
nian worship.  Probably  the  site  is  the  modern 
Niffer,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  early  capitals, 
and  which,  under  the  name  of  Nopher,  the  Talmud 
identifies  with  Calneh  (see  the  Yoma).  Arab  tra- 
ditions made  Niffer  the  original  Babylon,  and  said 
that  it  was  the  place  where  Nimrod  endeavoured  to 
mount  on  eagles’  wings  to  heaven.  Similarly,  the 
LXX.  speak  of  Calneh  or  Calno,  as  “ the  place  where 
the  tower  was  built”  (Is.  x.  9).  Niffer  is  situated 
about  60  miles  S.E.E.  of  Babylon  in  the  marshes 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates : it  has  been 
visited  and  described  by  Mr.  Layard  {Nin.  fy  Bab. 
ch.  xxiv.),and  Mr.  Loftus  ( Chaldaea , p.  101).  We 
may  gather  from  Scripture  that  in  the  8th  century 
B.c.  Calneh  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity.  Hence 
it  is  compared  with  Carchemish,  Hamath,  and  Gath 
(Is.  x.  9 ; Am.  vi.  2),  and  regarded  as  a proof  of  the 
resistless  might  of  Assyria.  [G.  R.] 

CAL'NO  0^3  ; XaXavt] ; Alex.  XaXavvp, 
the  passage  however  does  not  agree  with  the 
Hebrew  ; Calano),  Is.  x.  9.  [Calneh.] 

CAL'PHI  (d  XaX(f>l ; Jos.  Xaif/alos  ; Calphl), 
father  of  Judas,  one  of  the  two  captains  (dpxovres) 
of  Jonathan’s  army  who  remained  firm  at  the  battle 
of  Gennesar  (1  Macc.  xi.  70). 

CALVARY  ( Kpavlov ; Syr.  Karkaptha  ; Cal- 
varia ),  a word  occurring  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Luke 
xxiii.  33,  and  there  no  proper  name,  but  arising  from 
the  translators  having  literally  adopted  the  word 
calvaria,  i.  e.  a bare  scull,  the  Latin  word  by  which 
the  Kpavlov  of  the  Evangelists  is  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate;  Kpavlov  again  being  nothing  but  the 
Greek  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Golgotha. 

Kpavlov  is  used  by  each  of  the  four  Evangelists 
in  describing  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  in 
every  case  translated  in  the  Vulg.  calvaria ; and 
in  every  case  but  that  in  St.  Luke  the  A.  V.  has 
“ scull.”  Prof.  Stanley  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
this  (S.  Sf  P.  460,  note),  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  popular  expression  “ Mount  Calvary  ” 
is  not  warranted  by  any  statement  in  the  accounts 
of  the  place  of  our  Lord’s  crucifixion.  There  is  no 
mention  of  a mount  in  either  of  the  narratives. 
[Crucifixion  ; Golgotha  ; Jerusalem.]  [G.] 

CAMEL  (tej,  “IDS,  nr)|nS;  Kd/xrjXos ; 

camelus,  dromedarius) , an  animal  of  the  order 
Ruminantia,  and  genus  Camelus.  It  is  a native  of 
Asia,  where  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
day  it  has  been  the  chief  means  of  communication 
between  the  different  regions  of  the  East ; and  from 
its  wonderful  powers  of  endurance  in  the  desert 
has  enabled  routes  to  be  opened  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  impracticable.  “ Their  home 
is  the  desert ; and  they  were  made,  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  desert. 
The  coarse  and  prickly  shrubs  of  the  wastes  are  to 
them  the  most  delicious  food ; and  even  of  these  they 
eat  but  little.  So  few  are  the  wants  of  their  nature, 
that  their  power  of  going  without  food,  as  well  as 
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without  water,  is  wonderful.  Their  well-known 
habit  of  lying  down  upon  the  breast  to  receive  their 
burdens,  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  merely  the 
result  of  training  ; it  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of 
their  nature  to  their  destiny  as  earners.  This  is 
their  natural  position  of  repose ; as  is  shown  too  by 
the  callosities  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs,  and  espe- 
cially by  that  upon  the  breast.  Hardly  less  won- 
derful is  the  adaptation  of  their  broad  cushioned  foot 
to  the  arid  sands  and  gravelly  soil,  which  it  is  their 

lot  chiefly  to  traverse As  the  carriers  of 

the  East,  the  ‘ ships  of  the  desert,’  another  im- 
portant quality  of  the  camel  is  their  sure-footed- 
ness” (Robinson,  ii.  632-635).  The  present  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  camel  extends  over 
Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  south  of  Tartary,  and  part  of  India.  In  Africa 
it  is  found  in  the  countries  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Senegal,  and  from  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia  to  Algiers  and  Morocco.  The  camel  and 
dromedary  are  one  species  ; the  latter  being  distin- 
guished only  by  higher  breeding  and  finer  qualities. 
The  two-humped  camel,  sometimes  called  the  Bac- 
trian  camel,  is  a variety  only,  not  a distinct  species 
(Patterson,  Introd.  to  Zoology,  p.  417).  The  drome- 
dary is  a swift-riding  camel,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Deloul,  by  the  Turks  Hejin;  the  difference  between 
them  and  a common  camel  being  as  great  as  that 
between  a high-bred  Arab  mare  and  an  English 
cart-horse  (Layard,  N.  $f  B.  p.  292). 

The  camel  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. It  was  used  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also 
in  Arabia  (Jud.  vii.  12),  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  3),  in 
Syria  (2  K.  viii.  9),  and  in  Assyria,  as  appears  from 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  (see  Layard,  N.  Sf  B. 
p.  582).  It  was  used  at  an  early  date  both  as  a 
riding  animal  and  as  a beast  of  burden  (Geri.  xxiv. 
64,  xxxvii.  25).  It  was  likewise  used  in  war 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  17  ; Is.  xxi.  7).  Of  its  hair  coarse 
garments  were  manufactured  (Matt.  iii.  4 ; Mark 

i.  6).  The  camel  is  included  in  the  lists  of  unclean 
animals  (Lev.  xi.  4;  Deut.  xiv.  7).  The  word 

tea  is  found  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  (whence  it  has  passed  into  the 
languages  of  Western  Europe),  and  in  the  Coptic 
X<LJULO*yX*  Sanscrit  it  occurs  as  kramela 
and  kramelaka ; and  hence  Schlegel  traces  the  word 
to  the  root  hr  am  = to  step.  Bochart  derives  it 
from  the  root  te.3,  to  revenge,  because  the  camel  is 
vindictive  aud  retains  the  memory  of  injuries 
( animal  puyaiKaKou) ; but  Gesenius  considers  it 
more  likely  that  ten  should  have  assumed  the  force 
of  the  cognate  verb  to  carry. 

The  word  “133  occurs  in  Is.  lx.  5,  and  in  Jer. 

ii.  25.  In  both  places  A.  Y.  has  dromedary : it 
should  rather  be  young  camel ; the  distinction 
between  it  and  teil  being  of  age,  and  not  of 
species. 

m-l333,  in  Is.  lxvi.  20,  seems  to  be  the  name 
given  to  high-bred  riding  camels,  now  called  Delouls : 
the  root  being  333,  to  leap,  or  move  quickly,  in 

the  same  way  as  we  have  in  the  Greek  Sp6paSes. 
(Comp.  Herod,  iii.  103,  al  yap  <r<pt  Kap-yXoi  'hnrwv 
ovk  ^aaoves  is  Taxor-yr d eicri.  See  Layard,  N.  fy 
B.  p.  292,  note.) 
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In  Esth.  viii.  10,  the  words  '33  D'33fi2TINn 
D'3£>3n  are  rendered  in  A.  V.  “ camels  and  young 
dromedaries”  [Mule];  and  1 K.  iv.  28  (v.  8,  Heb.), 
203  is  rendered  dromedaries  [Horse].  [W.  D.] 

CA'MON  (flDj? ; 'Papvc&v,  Alex.  ‘P ay/Aw]  Jos. 
K aywv  ; Camon),  the  place  in  which  Jair  the  Judge 
was  buried.  The  few  notices  of  Jair  which  we 
possess  have  all  reference  to  the  country  E.  of  Jor- 
dan, and  there  is  therefore  no  reason  against  accept- 
ing the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  7,  §6)  that 
Camon  was  a city  of  Gilead.  In  support  of  this  is 
the  mention  by  Polybius  (v.  70,  §12)  of  a Camoun 
(K a/xovu)  in  company  with  Pella  and  other  trans- 
Jordanic  places  (Reland,  679).  In  modern  times, 
however,  the  name  has  not  been  recovered  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it  with 
Cyamon,  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  [G.] 

CAMP.  [Encampments.] 

CAMPHIRE  (35*3  ; Kvirpos  ; Cyprus ; A.  Y. 
marg.  cypress ),  a plant  or  shrub,  mentioned  only  in 
Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13.  It  is  the  Lawsonia  inermis  oi 
Linnaeus,  has  whitish  scented  flowers  growing  in 
bunches,  and  acquired  its  name  from  353,  to  cover, 

or  paint,  because  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant 
was  made  an  unguent,  with  which  women  imparted 
a red  stain  to  their  nails.  In  Adler’s  Lex.  the  Syr. 

O 

ji_£2QJ3>  is  explained  by  henna,  folia  hennae. 

The  Arabs  call  the  plant  Henna ; it  is  still  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  of  old  ; and  it  is  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  plant  with 
the  35*3  of  Canticles,  that  the  women  of  the  East 

are  fond  of  placing  its  bunches  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers  in  their  bosom.  It  is  supposed  that  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  staining  the  nails  with  henna  is 
made  in  Deut.  xxi.  12.  The  practice  is  universal 
in  Egypt,  and  must  have  been  so  for  ages,  for  the 
nails  of  mummies  (especially  of  females)  show  traces 
of  it.  The  shrub  is  described  and  figured  in  Son- 
nini,  Aegypt.  Travels,  i.  p.  164.  (See  also  Dios- 
corid.  i.  125 ; Plin.  xii.  24  ; Celsius,  Hierobot.  i. 
p.  222,  seq.) 

Kimchi  mentions  that  Eben  Esra  would  connect 

s — 

353  with  the  Arab,  word the  calyx  of  the 

palm-tree  flower — comparing  the  Chald.  ' 35-1 3 = 

unripe  dates  ; so  also  T.  D.  Michaelis : but  this  view 
of  the  word  is  rejected  by  Gesenius.  [W.  D.] 

CA'NA  of  GALILEE,  once  Cana  in  Gali- 
lee (K ava  rrjs  Ta\i\alas  ; Syriac,  Pesch.  Katna, 

Nitrian,  Katnah,  ; Cana  Ga- 

lilaeae'),  a village  or  town  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
Christ’s  first  miracle  (John  ii.  1,  11,  iv.  46),  as  well 
as  of  a subsequent  one  (iv.  46,  54),  and  also  as  the 
native  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathanael  (xxi.  2).  The 
four  passages  quoted — all,  it  will  be  observed,  from 
St.  John — are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  name  occurs. 
Neither  of  them  affords  any  clue  to  the  situation  of 
Cana.  All  we  can  gather  is,  that  it  was  not  far 
from  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12,  iv.  46),  and  also  on 
higher  ground,  since  our  Lord  went  down  (/caTe)8rj) 
from  the  one  to  the  other  (ii.  12).  No  further  help 
it  to  be  obtained  from  the  notices  either  of  Josephus 
{Vit.  §16;  B.  J.  i.  17,  §5) — even  if  the  place 
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which  he  mentions  be  the  same — or  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  their  Onomasticon. 

The  traditional  site  is  at  Kefr  Kenna,  a small 
village  about  4-^  miles  north-east  of  Nazareth.  It 
now  contains  only  the  ruins  ot  a church  said  to 
stand  over  the  house  in  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and — doubtless  much  older — the  fountain 
from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  was  brought 
(Mislin,  iii.  443-6).  The  Christians  of  the  village 
are  entirely  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  “ water-pots 
of  stone”  were  shown  to  M.  Lamartine,  though  at 
St.  Willibald’s  visit  centuries  before  there  had  been 
but  one  remaining  ( Early  Trav.  16).  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  the  six  jars  were  brought  to  France, 
where  one  of  them  is  said  still  to  exist  in  the  Mu  see 
d’ Angers  (see  M.  Didron’s  Essays  in  the  Annales 
Archeologiques,  xi.  5,  xiii.  2). 

The  tradition  identifying  Kefr  Kenna  with  Cana 
is  certainly  of  considerable  age.  It  existed  in  the 
time  of  Willibald  (the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cent.), 
who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to  Tabor, 
and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (12th  cent.  See  Re- 
land, 680).  From  that  time  until  lately  the  tra- 
dition appears  to  have  been  undisturbed.  But 
even  by  Quaresmius  the  claims  of  another  site  were 
admitted,  and  these  have  been  lately  brought  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Robinson  with  much  force.  The  rival 
site  is  a village  situated  further  north,  about  5 
miles  north  of  Seffurieh  (Sepphoris)  and  9 of 
Nazareth,  near  the  present  Jefat,  the  Jotapata  of 
the  Jewish  wars.  This  village  still  bears  the  name 

of  Kana  el-jelil  Lo),  a name  which  is 

in  every  respect  the  exact  representative  of  the 

Hebrew  original — as  Kenna,  jjJ”  jjS , is  widely 

different  from  it — and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the 
chief  strength  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
northern  Kana  seems  to  reside.  The  argument  from 
tradition  is  not  of  much  weight.  The  testimonies 
of  Willibald  and  Phocas,  given  above,  appear  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  they 
certainly  form  a balance  to  those  of  Adrichomius 
and  others,  which  he  quotes  against  Kefr  Kenna 
(Rob.  ii.  346-9,  iii.  108,  with  the  note  on  De  Saulcy ; 
comp.  Ewald,  v.  147  ; Mislin,  iii.  443-6). 

The  Gospel  history  will  not  be  affected  whichever 
site  may  be  discovered  to  be  the  real  one.  [G.] 

CA'NAAN  ( = C’naan  ; comp,  the  Greek 

name  Xva,  as  mentioned  below)  ; Xavadv ; .Jos. 
Xa.vd.avos ; Chanaan).  1.  The  fourth  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  x.  6 ; 1 Chr.  i.  8 ; comp.  Jos.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4), 
the  progenitor  of  the  Phoenicians  (“  Zidon”),  and  of 
the  various  nations  who  before  the  Israelite  con- 
quest peopled  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  and  ge- 
nerally the  whole  of  the  country  westward  of  the 
Jordan  (Gen.  x.  13 ; 1 Chr.  i.  13).  [Canaan, 
LAND  OF;  Canaanites.]  In  the  ancient  nar- 
rative of  Gen.  ix.  20-27,  a curse  is  pronounced  on 
Canaan  for  the  unfilial  and  irreverential  conduct  of 
Ham  : it  is  almost  as  if  the  name  had  belonged  to 
both,  or  the  father  were  already  merged  in  the  son. 

2.  The  name  “ Canaan  ” is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  country  itself — more  generally  styled 
“ the  l*nd  of  C.”  It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  5 ; and  we 
also  find  “ Language  of  C.”  (Is.  xix.  18) : “ Wars 
of  C.”  (Judg.  iii.  1) : “ Inhabitants  of  C.”  (Ex. 
xv.  15) : “ King  of  C.”  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24, 
v.  19):  “ Daughters  of  C.”  (Gen.  xxviii.  1,  6,  8, 
xxxvi.  2) : “ Kingdoms  of  C.”  (Ps  cxxxv.  1 1). 


CANAAN 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  word  occurs  in  several 
passages  where  it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  being 
translated.  These  are : Is.  xxiii.  8,  “.traffickers,” 
and  xxiii.  11,  “the  merchant  city;”  Gesenius, 
“ Jehovah  gab  Befehl  fiber  Canaan Hos.  xii.  2, 
“ He  is  a merchant ;”  Ewald,  “ Kanaan  halt  tru- 
gerische  wage Zeph.  i.  11,  “merchant-people;” 
Ewald,  “ dass  alle  Canaaniter  sind  dahin.”  [G.] 

CA'NAAN,  the  LAND  of  JHK,  from 
a root  signifying  to  be  low ; see  2 Chr.  xxviii. 

19  ; Job  xl.  12,  amongst  other  passages  in  which  the 
verb  is  used),  a name  denoting  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  and  between  those  waters 
and  the  Mediterranean  ; specially  opposed  to  the 
“ land  of  Gilead,”  that  is  the  high  table-land  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  Thus:  “ our  little  ones  and  our 
wives  shall  be  here  in  the  cities  of  Gilead  . . . but 
we  will  pass  over  aimed  into  the  land  of  Canaan” 
(Num.  xxxii.  26-32),  and  see  xxxiii.  51 : “ Phi- 
neas  . . . returned  from  the  children  of  Reuben  and 
the  children  of  Gad  out  of  the  land  of  Gilead  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  children  of  Israel,”  Josh, 
xxii.  32  ; see  also  Gen.  xii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  19,  xxxi. 
18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  6,  xxxvii.  1,  xlviii.  4,  7,  xlix. 
30 ; Num.  xiii.  2,  17,  xxxiii.  40,  51  ; Josh.  xvi.  2 ; 
Judg.  xxi.  12.  True  the  district  to  which  the 
name  of  “ low  land  ” is  thus  applied  contained 
many  very  elevated  spots: — Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
18),  Hebron  (xxiii.  19),  Bethel  (xxxv.  6),  Beth- 
lehem (xlviii.  7),  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxi.  2;  Judg.  xxi. 
12),  which  are  all  stated  to  be  in  the  “land  of 
Canaan.”  But  high  as  the  level  of  much  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  are 
several  things  which  must  always  have  prevented, 
as  they  still  prevent,  it  from  leaving  an  impression 
of  elevation.  These  are,  (1)  that  remarkable,  wide, 
maritime  plain  over  which  the  eye  ranges  for  miles 
from  the  central  hills ; a feature  of  the  country 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, and  which  impresses  itself  most  indelibly  on 
the  recollection ; (2)  the  still  deeper,  and  still  more 
remarkable  and  impressive  hollow  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  a view  into  which  may  be  commanded  from 
almost  any  of  the  heights  of  central  Palestine  ; and, 
(3)  there  is  the  almost  constant  presence  of  the 
long  high  line  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which  from  their  distance  have  the  effect  more  of 
an  enormous  cliff  than  of  a mountain  range — look- 
ing down  on  the  more  broken  and  isolated  hills  of 
Canaan,  and  furnishing  a constant  standard  of  height 
before  which  everything  is  dwarfed. 

The  word  “Canaanite”  was  used  in  the  O.  T. 
in  two  senses,  a broader  and  a narrower,  which 
will  be  most  conveniently  examined  under  that 
head  ; but  this  does  not  appeal-  to  be  the  case  with 
“ Canaan,”  at  least  in  the  older  cases  of  its  occur- 
rence. It  is  only  in  later  notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5, 
and  Matt.  xv.  22,  that  we  find  it  applied  to  the 
low  maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia 
(comp.  Mark  vii.  26).  In  the  same  manner  it  was 
by  the  Greeks  that  the  name  Xva,  C’na,  was  used 
for  Phoenicia,  i.  e.  the  sea-side  plain  north  of  the 
“ Tyrian  ladder”  (see  the  extract  in  Reland,  7,  and 
Gesenius,  696),  and  by  the  later  Phoenicians  both  of 
Phoenicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  colonies  in  Africa. 
(See  the  coin  of  Laodicea  ad  Lib.  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Augustin,  both  quoted  by  Gesenius,  696.) 
The  LXX.  translators  had  learnt  to  apply  this 
meaning  to  the  word,  and  in  two  cases  they  render 
the  Hebrew  words  given  above  by  x^P®  T®*' 
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QoivUu V (Ex.  xvi.  35  ; Josh.  v.  12,  comp.  v.  1),  as 
they  do  “ Canaanites”  by  ^oivines.  [G.] 

CA'NAANITE,  THE  (Rec.  T.  6 Kavavirris, 
A,  Kavaveirys  ; Lachm.  with  B C,  6 K avavalos  ; 
D,  Xavavaios  ; Chananeus),  the  designation  of  the 
Apostle  Simon,  otherwise  known  as  “ Simon  Ze- 
lotes.”  It  occurs  in  Matt.  vi.  4 ; Mark  iii.  18. 

The  word  does  not  signify  a descendant  of  Canaan, 
that  being  in  the  Greek  both  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
N.  T.  Xavavaios  = (comp.  Matt.  xv.  22 

with  Mark  vii.  26).  Nor  does  it  signify,  as  has 
been  suggested,  a native  of  Kana,  since  that  would 
probably  be  Kavirijs.  But  it  comes  from  a Chaldee 
or  Syriac  word,  Kanean,  or  OTxJ_J_JD, 

Kanenieh , by  which  the  Jewish  sect  or  faction  of 
“ the  Zealots  ” — so  prominent  in  the  last  days  of 
Jerusalem — was  designated  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
s.  v.).  This  Syriac  word  is  the  reading  of  the 
Peschito  version.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  Kanean 
is  Z r]\caT'f]S,  Zelotes,  and  this  St.  Luke  (vi.  15 ; 
Acts  i.  13)  has  correctly  preserved.  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  have  literally 
transferred  the  Syriac  word,  as  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators did  frequently  before  them.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Cureton  does  (. Nitrian 
Rec.  lxxxvii.),  that  they  mistook  the  word  for 

= Xavavaios , a Canaanite  or  de- 
scendant of  Canaan.  The  Evangelists  could  hardly 
commit  such  an  error,  whatever  subsequent  trans- 
cribers of  their  works  may  have  done.  But  that 
this  meaning  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  word 
is  plain  from  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae  (D) 
and  the  Yulgate,  as  given  above,  and  from  the 
notice  quoted  from  Coteler  in  the  note  to  Winer’s 
article  (463).  The  spelling  of  the  A.  V.  has 
doubtless  led  many  to  the  same  conclusion : and  it 
would  be  well  if  it  were  altered  to  “ Kananite,”  or 
some  other  form  distinguished  from  the  well-known 
one  in  which  it  now  stands.  [G.] 

CA'NAANITES,  THE  (^SH,  i.  e.  accu- 
rately according  to  Hebrew  usage — Gesen.  Heb. 
Gram.  §107 — “ the  Canaanite  but  in  the  A.  V. 

with  few  exceptions  rendered  as  plural,  and  there- 
fore indistinguishable  from  D'OJpS,  which  also,  but 

very  unfrequently,  occurs : Xavavaios,  $ofw£,  Ex. 
vi.  15,  comp.  Josh.  v.  1 ; Chananeus),  a word  used 
in  two  senses  : — 1.  a tribe  which  inhabited  a parti- 
cular locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  before 
the  conquest;  and  2.  in  a wider  sense,  the  people 
who  inhabited  generally  the  whole  of  that  country. 

1.  For  the  tribe  of  “the  Canaanites”  only — the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland.  The  whole  of  the  country 
west  of  Jordan  was  a “ lowland”  as  compared  with 
the  loftier  and  more  extended  tracts  on  the  east : 
but  there  was  a part  of  this  western  country 
which  was  still  more  emphatically  a “ lowland.” 
a.  There  were  the  plains  lying  between  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Ben- 
jamin, Judah,  and  Ephraim — the  Shefela  or  plain 
of  Philistia  on  the  south — that  of  Sharon  between 
Jaffa  and  Carmel — the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  in 
the  rear  of  the  bay  of  Akka ; and  lastly,  the  plain 
of  Phoenicia,  containing  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  all  the 
other  cities  of  that  nation,  b.  But  separated  en- 
tirely from  these  was  the  still  lower  region  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  or  Arabah,  the  modern  Ghor,  a region 
which  extended  in  length  from  the  sea  of  Cinneroth 
1 Gennesareth)  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  about 
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120  miles,  with  a width  of  from  8 to  14  The 
climate  of  these  sunken  regions — especially  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan — is  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  natural 
to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  one  tribe. 
“ Amalek  ” — so  runs  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records  of  Scripture 
— “ Amalek  dwells  in  the  land  of  the  south  ; and 
the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  dwell 
in  the  mountains ; and  the  Canaanite  dwells  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan”  (Num.  xiii.  29). 
This  describes  the  division  of  the  country  a few 
years  only  before  the  conquest.  But  there  had 
been  little  or  no  variation  for  centuries.  In  the 
notice  which  purports  to  be  the  earliest  of  all,  the 
seats  of  the  Canaanite  tribe — as  distinguished  from 
the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon,  the  Hittites,  Amorites, 
and  the  other  descendants  of  Canaan — are  given  as 
on  the  sea-shore  from  Zidon  to  Gaza,  and  in  the 
Jordan  valley  to  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Lasha 
(afterwards  Callirhoe),  on  the  shore  of  the  present 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x.  18-20).  In  Josh.  xi.  3 — at  a 
time  when  the  Israelites  were  actually  in  the 
western  country — this  is  expressed  more  broadly. 
“ The  Canaanite  on  the  east  and  the  west  ” is  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Amorite  who  held 
“ the.  mountain  ” in  the  centre  of  the  country.  In 
Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  we  are  told  with  more  detail  that 

“ all  the  * circles  ’ (ni^^O)  of  the  Philistines  . . . 

from  Sihor  (the  Wady  el  Arish)  unto  Ekron  north- 
ward, is  counted  to  the  Canaanite.”  Later  still, 
the  Canaanites  are  still  dwelling  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Jordan  Valley — Bethshean  ; the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon— Taanach,  Ibleam,  and  Megiddo  ; the  plain 
of  Sharon — Dor ; and  also  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia — 
Accho  and  Zidon.  Here  were  collected  the  chariots 
which  formed  a prominent  part  of  their  armies 
(Judg.  i.  19,  iv.  3 ; Josh.  xvii.  16),  and  which  could 
indeed  be  driven  nowhere  but  in  these  level  low- 
lands (Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  134). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  Canaanites  specially  so  called, 
were  not  only  of  great  extent ; they  were  also  the 
richest  and  most  important  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  name  of  “ Canaanite  ” being 

2.  applied  as  a general  name  for  the  non-Israelite 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have  already  seen  was 
the  case  with  “ Canaan.” 

Instances  of  this  are,  Gen.  xii.  6 ; Num.  xxi.  3 — 
where  the  name  is  applied  to  dwellers  in  the  south, 
who  in  xiii.  29  are  called  Amalekites ; Judg.  i. 
10 — with  which  comp.  Gen.  xiv.  13  and  xiii.  18, 
and  Josh,  x.  5,  where  Hebron,  the  highest  land  in 
Palestine,  is  stated  to  be  Amorite  ; and  Gen.  xiii.  12, 
where  the  “ land  of  Canaan  ” is  distinguished  from 
the  very  Jordan-valley  itself.  See  also  Gen.  xxiv.  3, 
37,  comp,  xxviii.  2,  6;  Ex.  xiii.  11,  comp.  5 
But  in  many  of  its  occurrences  it  is  difficult  to 
know  in  which  category  to  place  the  word.  Thus 
in  Gen.  i.  11 : if  the  floor  of  Atad  was  at  Bethhogla, 
close  to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  “ the  Canaan- 
ites ” must  be  intended  in  the  narrower  and  stricter 
sense  ; but  the  expression  “ inhabitants  of  the  land  ” 
appears  as  if  intended  to  be  more  general.  Again,  in 
Gen.  x.  18,  19,  where  the  present  writer  believes 
the  tribe  to  be  intended,  Gesenius  takes  it  to  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  Canaanite  nations.  But  in 
these  and  other  similar  instances,  allowance  must 
surely  be  made  for  the  different  dates  at  which 
the  various  records  thus  compared  were  composed. 
And  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  ac- 
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curate  knowledge  the  Israelites  can  have  possessed 
of  a set  of  petty  nations,  from  whom  they  had  been 
entirely  removed  for  four  hundred  years,  and  with 
whom  they  were  now  again  brought  into  contact 
only  that  they  might  exterminate  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  before  we  can  solve  such  questions 
we  also  ought  to  know  more  than  we  do  of  the 
usages  and  circumstances  of  people  who  differed  not 
only  from  ourselves,  but  also  possibly  in  a material 
degree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day.  The 
tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  city  of  Hebron,  be- 
sides being,  as  shown  above,  called  interchangeably 
Canaanites  and  Amorites,  are  in  a third  passage 
(Gen.  xxiii.)  called  the  children  of  Heth  or  Hittites 
(comp,  also  xxvii.  46  with  xxviii.  1,  6).  The  Ca- 
naanites who  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the 
south  when  the  Israelites  made  their  attack  on  it, 
may  have  been  driven  to  these  higher  and  more 
barren  grounds  by  some  other  tribes,  possibly  by 
the  Philistines  who  displaced  the  Avvites,  also 
dwellers  in  the  low  country  (Deut.  ii.  23). 

Beyond  their  chariots  (see  above)  we  have  no 
clue  to  any  manners  or  customs  of  the  Canaanites. 
Like  the  Phoenicians,  they  were  probably  given  to 
commerce  ; and  thus  the  name  became  probably  in 
later  times  an  occasional  synonym  for  a merchant 
(Job  xli.  6;  Prov.  xxxi.  24;  comp.  Is.  xxiii.  8,  11; 
Hos.  xii.  2 ; Zeph.  i.  11.  See  Kenrick,  Phoen.  232). 

Of  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  little  can  be 
said.  On  the  one  hand,  being — if  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  x.  be  right — Hamites,  there  could  be  no  affinity 
between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Israelites 
who  were  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the  other  is 
the  fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob  shortly  after  their 
entrance  to  the  country  seem  able  to  hold  converse 
with  them,  and  also  that  the  names  of  Canaanite 
persons  and  places  which  we  possess,  are  trans- 
latable into  Hebrew.  Such  are  Melchizedek,  Ha- 
mor,  Shechem,  Sisera  . . . Ephrath,  and  also  a great 
number  of  the  names  of  places.  But  we  know  that 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  names  have  been  materi- 
ally altered  in  their  adoption  into  Hebrew  records, 
either  by  translation  into  Hebrew  equivalents,  or 
from  the  impossibility  of  accurately  rendering  the 
sounds  of  one  language  by  those  of  another.  The 
modern  Arabs  have  adopted  the  Hebrew  names  of 
places  as  nearly  as  would  admit  of  their  having  a 
meaning  in  Arabic,  though  that  meaning  may  be 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  name. 
Examples  of  this  are  Beit-ur,  Beit-lahm,  Bir  es 
seba,  which  mean  respectively,  “ house  of  the  eye,” 
“house  of  flesh,”  “well  of  the  lion,”  while  the' 
Hebrew  names  which  these  have  superseded  meant 
“ house  of  caves,”  “ house  of  bread,”  “ well  of  the 
aath.”  May  not  a similar  process  have  taken  place 
when  the  Hebrews  took  possession  of  the  Canaanite 
towns,  and  “ called  the  lands  after  their  own 
names  ?”  (For  an  examination  of  this  interesting 
but  obscure  subject  see  Gesenius,  Hebr.  Spr.  223-5.) 

The  “ Nethinim  ” or  servants  of  the  temple  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  dedication  of  captives  taken 
in  war  from  the  petty  states  surrounding  the  Israel- 
ites. [Nethinim.]  If  this  was  the  case,  and  if 
they  were  maintained  in  number  from  similar 
sources,  there  must  be  many  non-Israelite  names  in 
the  lists  of  their  families  which  we  possess  in  Ezr. 
ii.  43-54;  Neh.  vii.  46-56.  Several  of  the  names 
in  these  catalogues— such  as  Sisera,  Mehunim,  Ne* 
phushim— are  the  same  as  those  which  we  know  to 
be  foreign,  and  doubtless  others  would  be  found  on 
examination.  The  subject  perhaps  would  not  be 
beneath  the  examination  of  a Hebrew  scholar. 


CANDLESTICK 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  for  noticing  the 
various  shapes  under  which  the  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
is  given  in  the  various  Books. 

1.  Six  nations:  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amo- 
rites, Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  This  is 
the  usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the 
order  of  the  names,  it  is  found  in  Exod.  iii.  8,  17, 
xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ; Deut.  xx.  17  ; Josh, 
ix.  1,  xii.  8 ; Judg.  iii.  5.  In  Ex.  xiii.  5,  the  same 
names  are  given  with  the  omission  of  the  Perizzites. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  the  Girgashites : making 
up  the  mystic  number  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1 ; Josh.  iii. 
10,  xxiv.  11 J.  The  Girgashites  are  retained  and  the 
Hivites  omitted  in  Neh.  ix.  8 (comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1). 

3.  In  Exod.  xxiii.  28,  we  find  the  Canaanite,  the 
Hittite  and  the  Hivite. 

4.  The  list  of  ten  nations  in  Gen.  xv.  19-21  in- 
cludes some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  probably 
some  on  the  south  of  Palestine. 

5.  Jn  1 K.  ix.  20  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 

from  the  list.  [G.] 

CANDA'CE  (Kavdditr],  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820), 
a queen  of  Ethiopia  (Meroe),  mentioned  Acts  viii. 
27.  The  name  was  not  a proper  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  that  of  a dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 
(See  Plin.  iv.  35 ; Dion  Cass.  liv.  5 ; Strab.  1.  c .) 
The  eunuch  of  this  queen,  who  had  charge  of  all 
her  treasure,  is  mentioned  in  Acts  as  having  been 
met  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  on  the  desert  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  and  converted  to  Christianity. 
Ethiopian  tradition  gives  him  the  name  of  Indich ; 
and  in  Iren.  iii.  12,  and  Euseb.  IT.  E.  ii.  1,  he  is 
said  to  have  first  propagated  the  gospel  in  Arabia 
Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  Sophronius  makes  him 
preach  and  suffer  martyrdom  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
(See  Wolf,  Curae,  ii.  113.)  [H.  A.] 

CANDLESTICK  (m*DD  ; Avxvla.  rod  (pay- 

t6s,  1 Macc.  i.  21  ; 6 dOavaros — Aey  6/xevos  Ai>x~ 
vos  Kal  KaiSpevos  aSiaAe'nrTcos  iv  vaai,  Diod. 
Sic.  ap.  Schleusn.  Thes.  s.  v.),  which  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  is  described 
Ex.  xxv.  31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.  It  is  called  in  Lev. 
xxiv.  4,  “ the  pure,”  and  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  19,  “ the 
holy  candlestick.”  With  its  various  appurtenances 
(mentioned  below)  it  required  a talent  of  “ pure 
gold,”  and  it  was  not  moulded,  but  “ of  beaten 
work  ' ( ropevri ;).  Josephus,  however,  says  {Ant. 
iii.  6,  §7)  that  it  was  of  cast  gold  {K^x^veupivu]), 
and  hollow.  From  its  golden  base  (’5J1\  j8ct<m, 

Jos.),  which,  according  to  the  Jews,  was  3 feet 
high  (Winer,  Leuchter),  sprang  a main  shaft  or  reed 
“and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 

as  there  are  planets,  including  the  sun.  It  ter- 
minated in  7 heads  all  in  one  row,  all  standing 
parallel  to  one  another,  one  by  one,  in  imitation 
of  the  number  of  the  planets”  (Whiston’s  Jos. 
ubi  supra).  As  the  description  given  in  Ex.  is 
not  very  clear,  we  abbreviate  Lightfoot’s  expla- 
nation of  it.  “ The  foot  of  it  was  gold,  from 
which  went  up  a shaft  straight,  which  was  the 
middle  light.  Near  the  foot  was  a golden  dish 
wrought  almondwise ; and  a little  above  that  a 
golden  knop,  and  above  that  a golden  flower.  Then 
two  branches,  one  on  each  side,  bowed,  and  coming 
up  as  high  as  the  middle  shaft.  On  each  of  them 
were  three  golden  cups  placed  almondwise  on 
sharp,  scollop-shell  fashion ; above  which  was  a 
golden  knop,  a golden  flower,  and  the  socket. 
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Above  the  branches  on  the  middle  shaft  was  a 
golden  boss  above  which  rose  two  shafts  more  ; 
above  the  coming  out  of  these  was  another  boss, 
and  two  more  shafts,  and  then  on  the  shaft  up- 
wards were  three  golden  scollop-cups,  a knop,  and 
a flower : so  that  the  heads  of  the  branches  stood 
an  equal  height”  (Works,  ii.  399,  ed.  Pitman). 
Calmet  remarks  that  “ the  number  7 might  remind 
them  of  the  sabbath we  have  seen  that  Josephus 
gives  it  a somewhat  Egyptian  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  planets,  but  elsewhere  (. B . J.  vii.  5,  §5) 
he  assigns  to  the  7 branches  a merely  general  re- 
ference, as  rys  irapa  ro?s  'lovdaiois  efidofidSos 
tV  ifitpaviCovres.  The  whole  weight  of 

the  candlestick  was  100  minae ; its  height  was, 
according  to  the  Rabbis,  5 feet,  and  the  breadth, 
or  distance  between  the  exterior  branches  3^  feet 
(Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §329).  It  has  been  calculated  to 
have-been  worth  507 61.  exclusive  of  workmanship. 

According  to  Josephus  the  ornaments  on  the 
shaft  and  branches  were  70  in  number,  and  this 
was  a notion  in  which  the  Jews  with  their  peculiar 
reverence  for  that  number  would  readily  coincide  ; 
but  it  seems  difficult  from  the  description  in  Exodus 
to  confirm  the  statement.  On  the  main  shaft 
(called  “ the  candlestick,”  in  Ex.  xxv.  34)  there 
are  said  to  be  “ 4 almond-shaped  bowls,  with  their 
knops  and  their  flowers,”  which  would  make  12 
of  these  ornaments  in  all ; and  as  on  each  of  the  6 
branches  there  were  apparently  (for  the  expression 
in  verse  33  is  obscure)  3 bowls,  3 knops,  and  3 
flowers,  the  entire  number  of  such  figures  on  the 
candlestick  would  be  66.  The  word  translated 
•‘bowl”  in  the  A.  V.  is  Kpardip,  for 

which  Joseph.  (1.  c .)  has  KparypiSta  nal  po'lffKoi. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  almond-shaped 
iKrervirw/xei/oi  KapviffKois),  but  whether  the 
fruit  or  flower  of  the  almond  is  intended  cannot 
be  certain.  The  word  ‘Yl flip 3 is  variously  ren- 
dered “knop”  (A.  V.),  “pommel”  (Geddes), 
< T(baipwTT]p  (LXX.),  spherula  (Vulg.),  “apple” 
(Arabic,  and  other  versions)  ; and  to  this  some 
apply  the  pol'aicoi,  and  not  (as  is  more  natural) 
the  atyalpia.  of  Jos.  The  third  term  is  1T15,  “ a 

bud,”  Kplva  (LXX.  and  Jos.),  which  from  an  old 
gloss  seems  to  be  put  for  any  avQos  evcodid(ov, 
Kpivois  oyoiov.  From  the  fact  that  it  was  ex- 
pressly made  “ after  the  pattern,  shown  in  the 
mount,”  many  have  endeavoured  to  find  a sym- 
bolical meaning  in  these  ornaments,  especially 
Meyer  and  Bahr  ( Symbol . i.  416,  sq.).  Generally  it 
was  “ a type  of  preaching  ” (Godwyn’s  Moses  and 
Aaron,  ii.  1)  or  of  “ the  light  of  the  law  ” (Light- 
foot,  l.  c.).  Similarly  candlesticks  are  made  types 
of  the  spirit,  of  the  Church,  of  witnesses,  &c. 
(Comp.  Zech.  iv. ; Rev.  ii.  5,  xi.  4,  &c. ; Wemyss, 
Clav.  Symbol,  s.  v.) 

The  candlestick  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  first  apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  opposite  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  which  it  was  intended  to  illu- 
mine, in  an  oblique  position  (Ao£<Ss)  so  that  the  lamps 
looked  to  the  east  and  south  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  6.  §7  ; 
Ex.  xxv.  37)  ; hence  the  central  was  called  “ the 
western  ” lamp,  according  to  some,  though  others 
render  it  “the  evening  lamp,”  and  say  that  it 
alone  burned  perpetually  (Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21),  the 
others  not  being  lit  during  the  day,  although  the 
Holy  Place  was  dark  (Ex.  xxx.  8 ; 1 Macc.  iv.  50). 
In  1 Sam.  iii.  2,  we  have  the  expression  “ ere  the 
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lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,” 
and  this  taken  in  connexion  with  1 Chr.  xiii.  11, 
and  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  3,  would  seem  to  imply  that 
“ always  ” and  “ continually,”  merely  mean  “ tem- 
pore constitute,”  i.  e.  by  night ; especially  as  Aaron 
is  said  to  have  dressed  the  lamps  every  morning 
and  lighted  them  every  evening.  Rabbi  Kimchi 
(ad  loc.)  says  that  the  other  lamps  often  went  out 
at  night,  but  “ they  always  found  the  western 
lamp  burning.”  They  were  each  supplied  with 
cotton,  and  half  a log  of  the  purest  olive-oil  (about 
two  wine-glasses),  which  was  sufficient  to  keep 
them  burning  during  a long  night  (Winer). 

The  priest  in  the  morniDg  trimmed  the  lamps  with 
golden  snuffers  (D'np^D;  iirapuarripes ; forcipes), 
and  carried  away  the  snuff  in  golden  dishes  (flinTO  • 

in rodepara ; acerrae,  Ex.  xxv.  38).  When  carried 
about,  the  candlestick  was  covered  with  a cloth  of 
blue,  and  put  with  its  appendages  in  badger-skin 
bags,  which  were  supported  on  a bar  (Num.  iv.  9). 

In  Solomon’s  temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick 
(or  besides  it,  as  the  Rabbis  say,  for  what  became 
of  it  we  do  not  know),  there  were  10  golden  can- 
dlesticks similarly  embossed,  5 on  the  right  and 
5 on  the  left  (1  K.  vii.  49  ; 2 Chr.  iv.  7).  These  are 
said  to  have  formed  a sort  of  railing  before  the  vail, 
and  to  have  been  connected  by  golden  chains,  under 
which,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  high  priest 
crept.  They  were  taken  to  Babylon  (Jer.  Iii.  19). 

In  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  was  again  a 
single  candlestick  (1  Macc.  i.  23,  iv.  49).  It  was 
taken  from  the  Herodian  temple  by  Titus,  and 
carried  in  triumph  immediately  before  the  con- 
queror (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §5).  The  description 
given  of  its  klcdv  and  A67tto1  KavX'urKoi  by  Jo- 
sephus, agrees  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply  inte- 
resting sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Titus ; but  he 
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drops  a hint  that  it  was  not  identical  with  the  one 
used  in  the  Temple,  saying  (possibly  in  allusion  to 
the  fantastic  griffins,  &c.,  sculptured  on  the  pedi- 
ment, which  are  so  much  worn  that  we  found  it 
difficult  to  make  them  out)  rb  epyov  i^rjXXaKro 
rrjs  Kara,  tt)V  Tyxerepav  xpyvw  avurjdelas : where 
see  Whiston’s  note.  Hence  Jahn  (Hebr.  Com. 
§clix.)  says  that  the  candlestick  carried  in  the 
triumph  was  “ somewhat  different  from  the  golden 
candlestick  of  the  temple .”  These  questions  are 
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examined  in  Reland’s  treatise  De  Spoliis  Teinpli 
Hierosol.  in  Arcu  Titiano  conspicuis.  The  general 
accuracy  of  the  sculpture  is  undoubted  (Prideaux, 
Con.  i.  166). 

After  the  triumph  the  candlestick  was  deposited 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  according  to  one  story 
fell  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvian  bridge  during 
the  flight  of  Maxentius  from  Constantine,  Oct.  28, 
312  a.d.  ; but  it  probably  was  among  the  spoils 
transferred,  at  the  end  of  400  years,  from  Rome  to 
Carthage  by  Genseric,  a.d.  455  (Gibbon,  iii.  291). 
It  was  recovered  by  Belisarius,  once  more  carried  in 
triumph  to  Constantinople,  “ and  then  respectfully 
deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem” 
(Id.  iv.  24),  a.d.  533.  It  has  never  been  heard 
of  since. 

When  our  Lord  cried  “I  am  the  light  of  the 
World”  (John  viii.  12),  the  allusion  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  two  large  golden  chandeliers, 
lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  which  illuminated  all  Jerusalem 
(Wetstein,  ad  loc.),  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting  of 
this  colossal  candlestick,  “ the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town  ” (Stan- 
ley, S.  P.  p.  420).  [F.  W.  F.] 

CANE.  [Calamus.] 

CANKERWORM  (pV ; j3 povXos).  The  Heb. 
term  yelek  probably  describes  the  locust  in  a certain 
stage  of  its  growth,  viz.,  just  when  it  emerges  from 
the  caterpillar  state  and  obtains  the  use  of  its 
wings ; see  Nah.  iii.  16,  “ the  cankerworm  throweth 
off  (Dfc^S,  spoileth,  A.  V.)  its  scales  and  fleeth 
away.”  The  term  is  translated  caterpillar  in  Ps. 
cv.  34,  and  Jer.  li.  14,  27  ; cankerworm  in  Joel  i.  4, 
ii.  25  ; Nah.  iii.  15, 16.  [Locust.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAN'NEH  (HillS,  one  Codex  HJ^D  ; Xavad  ; 
Alex.  Xavadv]  Chene),  Ez.  xxvii.  23.  [Calneh.] 

CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE,  THE,  may  be 
generally  described  as  “ the  collection  of  books 
which  forms  the  original  and  authoritative  written 
rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church.”  Starting  from  this  definition  it  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  examine  shortly, 
I.  The  original  meaning  of  the  term : II.  The  Jewish 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  to  (a) 
its  formation,  and  (|8)  extent:  III.  The  Christian 
Canon  of  the  Old  ; and  1Y.  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  The  use  of  the  word  Canon. — The  word  Canon 
(Kavkv,  akin  to  HJp  [cf.  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.]  Kavrj, 
ndwa,  canna  [ canalis , channel] , cane,  cannon)  in 
classical  Greek  is  (1)  properly  a straight  rod,  as 
the  rod  of  a shield,  or  that  used  in  weaving  ( licia - 
toriutn),  or  a carpenter’s  rule.  (2)  The  last  usage 
offers  an  easy  transition  to  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 
word  for  a testing  rule  in  ethics  (comp.  Arist.  Eth. 
Nic.  iii.  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of  Polycletus ; 
Luc.  de  Salt.  p.  946  B.),  or  in  language  (the  Canons 
of  Grammar).  The  varied  gift  of  tongues,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  interpretation  of  Acts  ii.  7,  was 
regarded  s.s  the  “ canon  ” or  test  which  determined 
the  direction  of  the  labours  of  the  several  Apostles 

a Credner  accepts  the  popular  interpretation,  as  if 
canonical  were  equivalent  to  “ having  the  force  of 
law,”  and  supposes  that  scripturae  legis,  a phrase 
occurring  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
represents  ypa<f>al  <ca vovos,  which  however  does  not, 
as  far  as  I know,  occur  anywhere  (Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan. 
p.  67).  The  terms  canonical  and  canonize  are  pro- 
bably of  Alexandrine  origin  ; but  there  is  not  the 
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(Severian.  ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in  Act.  ii.  7,  SlSorai 
eudarcp  yA kaaa  KaSairep  icavkv).  Chi  onological 
tables  were  called  KavSves  x?0vLK0L  (Flut.  Sol. 
27);  and  the  summary  of  a book  was  called 
Kavkv,  as  giving  the  “ rule,”  as  it  were,  of  its  com- 
position. The  Alexandrine  grammarians  applied 
the  word  in  this  sense  to  the  great  “ classical” 
writers,  who  were  styled  “ the  rule”  (6  K avkv),  or 
the  perfect  model  of  style  and  language.  (3)  But 
in  addition  to  these  active  meanings  the  word  was 
also  used  passively  for  a measured  space  (at 
Olympia),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a fixed  tax 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Canon). 

The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  offers  a 
complete  parallel  to  the  classical.  It  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  its  literal  sense  (Jud.  xiii.  6),  and  again  in 
Aquila  (Job  xxxviii.  5).  In* the  N.  T.  it  is  found  in 
two  places  in  St.  Paul’s  epistles  (Gal.  vi.  16  ; 2 Cor. 
x.  13-16),  and  in  the  second  place  the  transition  from 
an  active  to  a passive  sense  is  worthy  of  notice. 
In  patristic  writings  the  word  is  commonly  used 
both  as  a rule  in  the  widest  sense,  and  especially  in 
the  phrases  “the  rule  of  the  Church,”  “the  rule 
of  faith,”  “ the  rule  of  truth  ” ( 6 Kavkv  r rjs  itcu Ay- 
alas, o Kavkv  rrjs  aAyOelas,  6 Kavkv  rrjs  irlaTews  ; 
and  so  also  Kavkv  tKKAyaiaariKSs,  and  6 Kavkv 
simply).  This  rule  was  regarded  either  as  the 
abstract,  ideal  standard,  embodied  only  in  the  life 
and  action  of  the  Church ; or,  again,  as  the  concrete, 
definite  creed,  which  set  forth  the  facts  from  which 
that  life  sprang  (regula : Tertull.  de  virg.  vel.  1). 
In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  practice  of  the 
Church  was  further  systematised,  the  decisions  of 
synods  were  styled  “ Canons,”  and  the  discipline  by 
which  ministers  were  bound  was  technically  “ the 
Rule,”  and  those  who  were  thus  bound  were  styled 
Canonici  (“  Canons  ”).  In  the  phrase  “ the  canon 
(i.  e.  fixed  part)  of  the  mass,”  from  which  the  po- 
pular sense  of  “canonize”  is  derived,  the  passive 
sense  again  prevailed. 

As  applied  to  Scripture  the  derivatives  of  Kavkv 
are  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Origen  speaks  of  Scripturae  Canonicae 
(de  Princ.  iv.  33),  libri  regulares  (Comm,  in  Matt. 
§117),  and  libri  canonizati  (id.  §28).  In  another 
place  the  phrase  haberi  in  Canone  ( Prol . in  Cant. 
s.  f.)  occurs,  but  probably  only  as  a translation  of 
KavoviCeadai,  which  is  used  in  this  and  cognate 
senses  in  Athanasius  (Ep.  Fest.),  the  Laodicene 
Canons  ( aKavdviara , Can.  lix.),  and  later  writers. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  show  that  the  title 
“ Canonical”  was  first  given  to  writings  in  the 
sense  of  “ admitted  by  the  rule,”  and  not  as 
“ forming  part  of  and  giving  the  rule.”  It  is 
true  that  an  ambiguity  thus  attaches  to  the  word, 
which  may  mean  only  “ publicly  used  in  the 
Church but  such  an  ambiguity  may  find  many 
parallels,  and  usage  tended  to  remove  it.a  The 
spirit  of  Christendom  recognised  the  books  which 
truly  expressed  its  essence ; and  in  lapse  of  time, 
when  that  spirit  was  deadened  by  later  overgrowths 
of  superstition,  the  written  “ Rule  ” occupied  the 
place  and  received  the  name  of  that  vital  “ Rule” 
by  which  it  was  first  stamped  with  authority 


slightest  evidence  for  connecting  the  “ canon  ” of 
classical  authors  with  the  “ canon  ” of  Scripture, 
notwithstanding  the  tempting  analogy.  If  it  could 
he  shown  that  6 Kavu>v  was  used  at  an  early  period 
for  the  list  of  sacred  books,  then  it  would  be  the 
simplest  interpretation  to  take  KavovigeaOai  in  the 
sense  of  “ being  entered  on  the  list.” 
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(A  Kavcbv  rrjs  a\r)d*tas  at  Qelai  ypa<pat,  Isid.  Pel  us. 
Ep.  cxiv. ; comp.  Aug.  de  doctr.  Chr.  iv.  9 (6)  ; and 
as  a contrast  Anon.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28). 

The  first  direct  application  of  the  term  Kavdv  to 
the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  verses  of  Amphi- 
lochius  (c.  380  A.C.),  who  concludes  his  well-known 
Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  words  ovros 
aif/evSerraros  Kavcou  'av  ety  rau  QeoTrvzinrrwv 
ypacpwu,  where  the  word  indicates  the  rule  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must  be  determined, 
and  thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the  constituent 
books.  Among  Latin  writers  the  word  is  com- 
monly found  from  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Frol . Gal. 

. . . Tobias  et  Judith  non  sunt  in  Canone ) and  Au- 
gustine \ De  Civ.  xv ii.  24, . . . perpauci  auctoritatem 
Canonis  obtinuerunt ; id.  xviii.  38,  . . . inveniuntur 
in  Canone ),  and  their  usage  of  the  word,  which  is 
wider  than  that  of  Greek  writers,  is  the  source  of 
its  modem  acceptation. 

The  uncanonical  books  were  described  simply  as 
“ those  without,”  or  “ those  uncanonized  ” (ci/ca- 
vSvurra,  Cone.  Laod.  lix.).  The  Apocryphal  books, 
which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  were  called  “ books  read ” (avayiyvwaKi- 
peva,  Athan.  Ep.  Fest.),  or  “ ecclesiastical  ” (ec- 
clesiastici,  Kufin.  in  Symb.  Apost.  §38),  though 
the  latter  title  was  also  applied  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures  (Leont.  1.  c.  infr.).  The  canonical  books 
(Leont.  de  Sect.  ii.  ret  icav  o v i(6  p-e  v a jStjSAfa) 
were  also  called  “ books  of  the  Testament  ” (ev- 
diddrjKa  fiifiAia),  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  col- 
lection by  the  striking  name  of  “ the  holy  library  ” 
(. Bibliotheca  sancta ),  which  happily  expresses  the 
unity  and  variety  of  the  Bible  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
d.  Kan.  §1 ; Hist,  of  Canon  of  N.  T.  App.  D). 

II.  (o)  The  formation  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  earliest 
times  is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Before 
the  period  of  the  exile  only  faint  traces  occur  of  the 
solemn  preservation  and  use  of  sacred  books.  Ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  Moses  the  “ book  of  the 
law”  was  “ put  in  the  side  of  the  ark”  (Deut.  xxxi. 
25  ff.),  but  not  in  it  (1  K.  viii.  9 ; comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
iii.  i.  7,  v.  1,  17),  and  thus  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
Hilkiah  is  said  to  have  “ found  the  book  of  the  law  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  ” (2  K.  xxii.  8 ; comp.  2 Chr. 
xxxiv.  14).  This  “book  of  the  law,”  which,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxiv.  7),  con- 
tained general  exhortations  (Deut.  xxviii.  61)  and 
historical  narratives  (Ex.  xvii.  14),  was  further 
increased  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  26), 
and  probably  by  other  writings  (1  Sam.  x.  25), 
though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  contents.* 1* 
At  a subsequent  time  collections  of  proverbs  were 
made  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and  the  later  prophets  (especially 
Jeremiah;  comp.  Kueper,  Jerem.  Libror.  ss.  interp. 
et  vindex,  Berol.  1837)  were  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  their  predecessors,  a circumstance  which 
may  naturally  be  connected  with  the  training  of 
“ the  prophetic  schools.”  It  perhaps  marks  a fur- 
ther step  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon  when  “ the 
book  of  the  Lord”  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  a ge- 
neral collection  of  sacred  teaching  (xxx.  16  ; comp, 
xxix.  18),  at  once  familiar  and  authoritative;  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  definite  collection  either  of 
“ the  psalms  ” or  of  “ the  prophets  ” existed  before 
the  captivity.  At  that  time  Zechariah  speaks  of 


b According  to  some  (Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T. 
i.  1113),  this  collection  of  sacred  books  was  preserved 
by  Jeremiah  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (comp. 

1 Macc.  ii.  4 f.)  ; according  to  others  it  was  consumed 
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“ the  law  ” and  “ the  former  prophets  ” as  in  some 
measure  co-ordinate  (Zech.  vii.  12) ; and  Daniel 
refers  to  “ the  books  ” (Dan.  ix.  2,  p'lQDri)  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings 
as  already  collected  into  a whole.  Even  after  the 
captivity  the  history  of  the  Canon,  like  all  Jewish 
history  up  to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  is  wrapt 
in  great  obscurity.  Faint  traditions  alone  remain 
to  interpret  results  which  are  found  realized  when 
the  darkness  is  first  cleared  away.  Popular  belief 
assigned  to  Ezra  and  “ the  great  synagogue  ” the 
task  of  collecting  and  promulgating  the  Scriptures 
as  part  of  their  work  in  organising  the  Jewish 
Church.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this  belief 
(Rau,  De  Synag.  magna,  1726 ; comp. Ewald,  Gesch. 
d.  V.  Isr.  iv.  191),  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
them,  from  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  which  can 
be  adduced;  but  the  belief  is  in  eveiy  way  con- 
sistent with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  books  themselves.  The 
later  embellishments  of  the  tradition,  which  repre- 
sent Ezra  as  the  second  author  of  all  the  books 
[2  Esdras],  or  define  more  exactly  the  nature  of 
his  work,  can  only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  uni- 
versal belief  in  his  labours,  and  ought  not  to  cast 
discredit  upon  the  simple  fact  that  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Canon  is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  work  was  completed  at  once ; so 
that  the  account  (2  Macc.  ii.  13)  which  assigns  a 
collection  of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a con- 
firmation of  the  general  truth  of  the  gradual  form- 
ation of  the  Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The 
Avork  of  Nehemiah  is  not  described  as  initiatory  or 
final.  The  tradition  omits  all  mention  of  the  law, 
Avhich  may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  its  final 
shape  under  Ezra,  but  says  that  Nehemiah  “ ga- 
thered together  the  [writings]  concerning  the  kings 
and  prophets,  and  the  [writings]  of  David,  and 
letters  of  kings  concerning  offerings,”  while  “ found- 
ing a library  ” (KaraSa\\6ixevos  (Sif5\ioQ{]KT]v 
i'lTHrvj/'fjyaye  ra  nepl  rwv  fiaeriXeeav  Kal  irpoeprireou 
Kal  ra  rod  Aavlb  Kal  iirierroXas  jScnrtAeW  irepl 
auady/LuxToou ; 2 Macc.  1.  c.).  The  various  classes 
of  books  were  thus  completed  in  succession  ; and  this 
view  harmonises  with  what  must  have  been  the 
natural  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  after  the 
Return.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  were  both  from  their  nature 
gradual  and  mutually  dependent.  The  construction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical 
determination  of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though, 
as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
open  persecution  first  gave  a clear  and  distinct  ex- 
pression to  the  implicit  faith. 

The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (b.C.  1 68)  Avas  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis  which 
stamped  the  sacred  writings  with  then*  peculiar 
character.  The  king  sought  out  “ the  books  of  the 
law”  (ra  $ij3\ta  rod  v6pov,  1 Macc.  i.  56)  and 
burnt  them ; and  the  possession  of  a “ book  of  the 
covenant”  (fiifixlov  8i.aQi)Kr)s ) was  a capital  crime 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §4,  r)<pavl£ero  eirrou  )3tj8Aos 
evpeOelr)  Upa  Kal  v6pos  . . .).  According  to  the 
common  tradition,  this  proscription  of  “ the  law  ” 
led  to  the  public  use  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
and  without  discussing  the  accuracy  of  this  belief, 


together  with  the  ark  (Epiph.  de  Pond.  civ.  ii.  162). 
In  2 K.  xxii.  8 ff.,  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  14  ff.,  mention  is 
made  only  of  the  Law. 
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it  is  evident  that  the  general  effect  of  such  a per- 
secution would  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  more  closely  to  the  books  which  they  con- 
nected with  the  original  foundation  of  their  faith. 
And  this  was  in  fact  the  result  of  the  great  trial. 
After  the  Maccabaean  persecution  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  is  merged  in  the  history  of 
its  contents.®  The  Bible  appears  from  that  time 
as  a whole,  though  it  was  natural  that  the  several 
parts  were  not  yet  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  nor 
regarded  universally  and  in  every  respect  with 
equal  reverence d (comp.  Zunz,  D.  Gottesd.  Vortr. 
d.  Jud.  pp.  14,  25,  &c.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition 
and  of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present 
shape  was  formed  gradually  during  a lengthened 
interval,  beginning  with  Ezra  and  extending  through 
a part  or  even  the  whole  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  of  the 
Persian  period  (a.c.  458-332),  when  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  gift®  pointed  out  the  necessity  and 
defined  the  limits  of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  notice  that  the  collection  was 
peculiar  in  character  and  cii’cumscribed  in  contents. 
All  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained,  though  it 
is  confessedly  scanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  is  false, 
both  in  theory  and  fact,  to  describe  the  0.  T.  as 
“ all  the  relics  of  the  Hebraeo-Chaldaic  literature 
up  to  a certain  epoch  ” (De  Wette,  Einl.  §8),  if 
the  phrase  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  Canon  was  completed.  The  epilogue  of  Eccle- 
siastes (xii.  11  ff.)  speaks  of  an  extensive  literature, 
with  which  the  teaching  of  Wisdom  is  contrasted, 
and  “ weariness  of  the  flesh  ” is  described  as  the 
result  of  the  study  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  “ many  writings”  can  have 
perished  in  the  interval  between  the  composition  of 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Greek  invasion,  and  the  Apo- 
crypha includes  several  fragments  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  Persian  period  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias , 
10  f. ; Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil. ; Hengstenberg,  Bei- 
trage,  i. ; Havemick,  Einl.  i. ; Oehler,  art.  Kanon 
d.  A.  T.  in  Herzog’s  Encyklop.). 

(j8)  The  contents  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — The 
first  notice  of  the  0.  T.  as  consisting  of  distinct 
and  definite  parts  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Eccle- 
siasticus).  The  date  of  this  is  disputed  [Eccle- 
siasticus  ; Jesus  son  of  Sirach]  ; but  if  we 
admit  the  later  date  (c.  B.C.  131),  it  falls  in  with 
what  has  been  said  on  the  effect  of  the  Antiochian 
persecution.  After  that  “ the  law,  the  prophecies, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  books  ” are  mentioned  as 
integral  sections  of  a completed  whole  (6  v6p.os, 
Kcd  at  Trpoepyrelai,  Kal  ra  \onrh  roov  /St/SAuov),  and 
the  phrase  which  designates  the  last  class  suggests  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  was  still  indefinite 
and  open  to  additions.  A like  threefold  classifi- 
cation is  used  for  describing  the  entire  0.  T.  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44,  ev  rep  v6jxcp  Mwutrecos 
Kal  7rpo(p7]raLs  Kcd  rpaX/xols  ; comp.  Acts  xxviii.  23), 
and  appears  again  in  a passage  of  Philo,  where  the 


c The  reference  to  the  work  of  Judas  Macc.  in 
2 Macc.  ii.  14,  <acravT(os  Se  k<x l ’IovSas  ra  Siairenro)- 
icora  Si. a.  rov  iro\ep.ov  t'ov  yeyovora  r\ fjuv  emo-uvriyaye 
navra,  Kal  eari  trap  rj/xiv,  appears  from  the  connexion 
to  refer  in  particular  to  his  care  with  regard  to  the 
restitution  of  the  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
were  “ lost  ” (SianenTuKOTa).  It  is  of  importance  to 
notice  that  the  work  was  a restoration,  and  not  a 
new  col'ection. 

d Yet  the  distinction  between  the  three  degrees  of 
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Therapeutae  are  said  to  find  their  true  food  in 
“ laws  and  oracles  uttered  by  prophets,  and  hymns 
and  (to  &X\a)  the  other  [books  ?]  by  which 
knowledge  and  piety  are  increased  and  perfected” 
(Philo,  de  vita  cont.  3).  [Bible.] 

The  triple  division  of  the  0.  T.  is  itself  not  a 
mere  accidental  or  arbitrary  arrangement,  but  a 
reflection  of  the  different  stages  of  religious  develop- 
ment through  which  the  Jewish  nation  passed. 
The  Law  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation, 
the  special  discipline  by  which  a chosen  race  was 
trained  from  a savage  wilfulness  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  divine  work.  The  Prophets  portray 
the  struggles  of  the  same  people  when  they  came 
into  closer  connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  were  led  to  look  for  the  inward  anti- 
types of  the  outward  precepts.  The  Hagiographa 
carry  the  divine  lesson  yet  further,  and  show  its 
working  in  the  various  phases  of  individual  life, 
and  in  relation  to  the  great  problems  of  thought 
and  feeling,  which  present  themselves  by  a neces- 
sary law  in  the  later  stages  of  civilization  (comp. 
Oehler,  art.  Kanon,  in  Herzog’s  Encyklop.  p.  253). 

The  general  contents  of  these  three  classes  still, 
however,  remain  to  be  determined.  Josephus, 
the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the  subject,  enumerates 
twenty  books  “ which  are  justly  believed  to  be 
divine  ” (to  SiKaias  del o ttctt lerrevpeva)  : five 
books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the  prophets,  extending 
to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (i.  e.  Esther,  according 
to  Josephus)  ,f  and  four  which  contain  hymns  and 
directions  for  life  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  8).  Still 
there  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  enumeration,  for 
in  order  to  make  up  the  numbers,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  rank  Job  among  the  prophets,  or  to 
exclude  one  book,  and  in  that  case  probably  Eccle- 
siastes, from  the  Hagiographa.  The  former  alter- 
native is  the  more  probable,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  Josephus  regards  primarily  the 
historic  character  of  the  prophets  (ra  nar  avrovs 
Trpaxdtvra  trvveypaipav),  a circumstance  which 
explains  his  deviation  from  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  later  annals  (1  and  2 Chr., 
Ezr.,  Neh.),  and  Daniel  and  Job,  though  he  is  silent  as 
to  the  latter  in  his  narrative  (comp.  Orig.  ap.  Euseb. 
ff.  E.  vi.  25).  The  later  history,  he  adds,  has  also 
been  written  in  detail,  but  the  records  have  not 
been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit,  “ because 
the  accurate  succession  of  the  prophets  was  not 
preserved  in  their  case”  (5iei  rb  pA)  yeveerdat 
r)]v  rwv  irpoepyriav  aicpifirj  f>ia8oxf}v).  “ But  what 
faith  we  place  in  our  own  Scriptures  (ypa/x/xacriv)  is 
seen  in  our  conduct.  They  have  suffered  no  addition, 
diminution,  or  change.  From  our  infancy  we  learn 
to  regard  them  as  decrees  of  God  (Qeov  t>6yp.ara) ; 
we  observe  them,  and  if  need  be  we  gladly  die  for 
them  ” (c.  Apion.  i.  8 ; comp.  Euseb.  ff.  E.  iii.  10). 

In  these  words  Josephus  clearly  expresses  not  his 
own  private  opinion,  nor  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
the  Pharisees,  but  the  general  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  popular  belief  that  the  Sadducees 
received  only  the  books  of  Moses  (Tertull.  Dc 

inspiration  which  were  applied  by  Abarbanel  (Keil, 
Einl.  §158,  6)  to  the  three  classes  of  writings  is 
unknown  to  the  early  rabbins. 

e After  Malachi,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Yitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  vi.  6 ; ap.  Keil,  l.  c.). 

f The  limit  fixed  by  Josephus  marks  the  period  to 
which  the  prophetic  history  extended,  and  not,  as  ia 
commonly  said,  the  date  at  which  the  0.  T.  canon 
was  itself  finally  closed. 
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praescr.  haeret.  45;  Hieron.  in  Matth.  xxii.  31,  p. 
181 ; Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  49),  rests  on  no  sufficient 
authority ; and  if  they  had  done  so.  Josephus  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  in  his  account  of 
the  different  sects  [Sadducees].5  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Talmud  on  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel 
is  represented  as  using  passages  from  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa  in  his  controversies  with 
tnem,  and  they  reply  with  quotations  from  the 
same  sources  without  scruple  or  objection.  (Comp. 
Eichhorn,  Einl.  §35  ; Lightfoot,  Horae  Hebr.  et 
Talm.  ii.  616 ; C.  F.  Schmid,  Enarr.  Sent.  FI.  Jo- 
sephi  de  Libris  V.  T.  1777  ; G.  Giildenapfel,  Dis- 
sert. Josephi  de  Sadd.  Can.  Sent,  exhibens , 1804.) 

The  casual  quotations  of  Josephus  agree  with 
his  express  Canon.  With  the  exception  of  Prov., 
Eccles.,  and  Cant.,  which  furnished  no  materials 
for  his  work,  and  Job,  which,  even  if  historical, 
offered  no  point  of  contact  with  other  history,  he 
uses  all  the  other  books  either  as  divinely  inspired 
writings  (5  Moses,  Is.,  Jer.,  Ez.,  Dan.,  xii.  Proph.), 
or  as  authoritative  sources  of  truth. 

The  writings  of  the  N.  T.  completely  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  Coincidences  of  lan- 
guage show  that  the  Apostles  were  familiar  with 
several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (Bleek,  Ueber  d. 
Stellung  d.  Apokr.  u.  s.  w.  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853, 
pp.  267  ff.)  ;h  but  they  do  not  contain  one  autho- 
ritative or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Judges,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Esther,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  every  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  is  used  either  for  illustration  or  proof.* 1 

Several  of  the  early  fathers  describe  the  contents 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  terms  which  generally 
agree  with  the  results  already  obtained.  Melito 
of  Sardis  (c.  179  A.D.)  in  a journey  to  the  East 
made  the  question  of  the  exact  number  and  order 
of  “ the  books  of  the  Old  Testament a subject  of 
special  inquiry,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a friend 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  26).  He  gives  the  result  in 
the  following  form  : the  books  are,  5 Moses  . . . 
Jos.,  Jud.,  Ruth,  4 K.,  2 Chr.  Ps.,  Prov.  (2aAo- 
uGsvos  Ha.poip.icu  Ka\  2o(pta),  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Job, 
Is.,  Jer.  xii.  Proph.,  Dan.,  Ez.,  Esdr.  The  ar- 
rangement is  peculiar,  and  the  books  of  Nehemiah 
and  Esther  are  wanting.  The  former  is  without 
doubt  included  in  the  general  title  “ Esdras,”  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  §52  ; comp. 
Routh,  Eel.  Sacr.  i.,  136)  that  Esther  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  same  collection  of  records  of  the 
history  after  the  exile  ,k  The  testimony  of  Origen 

* In  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §6,  Josephus  simply  says  that 
the  Sadducees  rejected  the  precepts  which  were  not 
contained  in  the  laws  of  Moses  (a7rep  ovk  avayeypanrai 
ev  rois  Ma>i)<raus  vopois),  but  derived  only  from  tra- 
dition (ra  e<  irapafiocrecos,  opposed  to  ra  yeypap.fj.eva). 
The  statement  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
other  writings  of  the  Canon. 

The  Canon  of  the  Samapitans  was  confined  to  the 
Pentateuch,  not  so  much  from  their  hostility  to  the 
Jews,  as  from  their  undue  exaltation  of  the  Law 
(Keil,  Einl.  §218). 

h The  chief  passages  which  Bleek  quotes,  after  Stier 
and  Nitzsch,  are  James  i.  19  ||  Sirac.  v.  11 ; 1 Pet.  i. 
6,  7 ||  Wisd.  iii.  3-7  ; Heb.  xi.  34,  35  ||  2 Macc.  vi. 
18— vii.  42 ; Heb.  i.  3 ||  Wisd.  vii.  26,  &c. ; Rom.  i. 
20-32  ||  Wisd.  xiii.-xv. ; Rom.  ix.  21  ||  Wisd.  xv.  7 ; 
Eph.  vi.  13-17  ||  Wisd.  v.  18-20.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  if  these  passages  prove  satisfactorily  that  the 
Apostolic  writers  were  acquainted  with  the  apocryphal 
books,  they  indicate  with  equal  clearness  that  their 
silence  with  regard  to  them  cannot  have  been  purely 
accidental.  An  earlier  criticism  of  the  alleged  eoin- 
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labours  under  a similar  difficulty.  According  to 
the  present  Greek  text  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25 : 
fn  Ps.  i.  Philoc.  3),  in  enumerating  the  22  books 
“ which  the  Hebrews  hand  down  as  included  in  the 
Testament  (iv8ia.0'f]Kovs) ,”  he  omits  the  book  of 
the  12  minor  prophets ; and  adds  “ the  letter  ” to 
the  book  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  ('I epepias 
(Tvv  @ pivots  Kal  rfj  irruTToXfi  iv  evi).  The  num- 
ber is  thus  imperfect,  and  the  Latin  version  of  Ru- 
finus  has  rightly  preserved  the  book  of  the  xii 
prophets  in  the  catalogue,  placing  it  after  Cant, 
and  before  the  greater  prophets,  a strange  position 
which  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  an  arbitrary 
insertion  (cf.  Hil.  Prol.  in  Ps.  15)1.  The  addi- 
tion of  “ the  Letter  ” to  Jer.  is  inexplicable  except 
on  the  assumption  that  it  was  an  error  springing 
naturally  from  the  habitual  use  of  the  LXX.,  in 
which  the  books  are  united,  for  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  that  this  late  apocryphal  fragment 
[Baruch,  Book  of]  ever  formed  part  of  the 
Jewish  Canon.  The  statement  of  Jerome  is  clear 
and  complete.  After  noticing  the  coincidence  of 
the  22  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  number 
of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  5 double  letters 
with  the  5 “ double  books”  (Sam.,  K.,  Chr.,  Ez., 
Jer.),  he  gives  the  contents  of  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Hagiographa,  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  authorities,  placing  Daniel  in  the 
last  class ; and  adding  that  whatever  is  without  the 
number  of  these  must  be  placed  among  the  Apo- 
crypha. (“  Hie  prologus  Script,  quasi  galeatum 
principium  omnibus  libris  quos  de  Haebraeo  verti- 
mus  in  Latinum,  convenire  potest,  ut  scire  valea- 
mus,  quidquid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Apocrypha  esse 
ponendum,”  Hieron.  Prol.  Gal.)  The  statement 
of  the  Talmud  is  in  many  respects  so  remarkable 
that  it  must  be  transcribed  entire.  “ But  who 
wrote  [the  books  of  the  Bible]  ? Moses  wrote  his 
own  book,  ? the  Pentateuch,  the  section  about  Ba- 
laam and  Job.  Joshua  wrote  his  own  book  and 
the  eight  [last]  verses  of  the  Pentateuch.  Samuel 
wrote  his  own  book,  the  book  of  Judges  and  Ruth. 
David  wrote  the  book  of  Psalms  [of  which  however 
some  were  composed]  by  the  ten  venerable  elders, 
Adam,  the  first  man,  Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Mo- 
ses, Haman,  Jednthun,  Asaph,  and  the  three  sons 
of  Korah.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  own  book,  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Lamentations.  Hezekiah  and  his 
friends  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books  contained  in 
the  Memorial  word  IaMSCHaK,  i.  e.  Isaiah,  Pro- 
verbs, Canticles,  Ecclesiastes.  The  men  of  the 

cidences  is  given  in  Cosin’s  Canon  of  Scripture , 
§§35  ff. 

1 Some  passages  are  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  which  are 
not  found  in  the  canonical  books.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  that  from  the  prophecies  of  Enoch 
[Enoch,  Book  of]  (Jude,  17).  Others  have  been 
found  in  Luke  xi.  49-51  ; John  vii.  38  ; James  iv. 
5,  6 ; 1 Cor.  ii.  9 ; hut  these  are  more  or  less 
questionable. 

k Hody  {Be  Bibl.  text.  p.  646)  quotes  a singular 
note,  falsely  attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  likewise 
omits  Esther.  “ Sunt  etiam  ex  antiquis  Hebraeis  qui 
Esther  admittant,  atque  ut  numerus  idem  (22)  ser- 
vetur,  cum  Judicibus  copularunt.”  The  hook  is  want- 
ing also  in  the  Synops.  S.  Script .,  Gregor.  Naz.,  Amphi - 
lochius,  Nicephorus  Callistus,  &c. 

1 Origen  expressly  excludes  1 Macc.  from  the 
canon  (e£«>  be  tovtwv  earl  ra  Maiae.),  although  written 
in  Hebrew.  Bertholdt’s  statement  to  the  contrary  is 
incorrect  {Einl.  §31),  although  Keil  {de  Auct.  Can. 
Libb.  Macc.  67)  maintains  the  same  opinion. 
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great  Synagogue  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books 
contained  in  the  memorial  letter  KaNDaG,  i.  e. 
Ezekiel,  the  12  lesser  prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther. 
Ezra  wrote  his  own  book,  and  brought  down  the 
genealogies  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  his  own 
times  ....  Who  brought  the  remainder  of  the 
books  [of  Chronicles]  to  a close?  Nehemiah  the 
son  of  Hachalijah”  (Baba  Bathra  f.  14  b.  ap. 
Oehler,  art.  Kanon,  l.  c.). 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  late  date  (c.  a.d. 
500),  from  which  this  tradition  is  derived,  it  is 
evidently  in  essence  the  earliest  description  of  the 
work  of  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue  which  has 
been  preserved.  The  details  must  be  tested  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  Canon  bears  every  mark  of 
probability.  The  early  fables  as  to  the  work  of 
Ezra  [2  Esdras  ; see  above]  are  a natural  corrup- 
tion of  this  original  belief,  and  after  a time  entirely 
supplanted  it ; but  as  it  stands  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Schools,  it  bears 
witness  to  the  authority  of  the  complete  Canon, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  its  gradual  forma- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  independent  results  of 
internal  evidence. 

The  later  Jewish  Catalogues  throw  little  light 
upon  the  Canon.  They  generally  reckon  twenty- 
two  books,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  five  of  the  Law,  eight  of  the  Pro- 
phets (Josh.,  Jud.,  and  Ruth,  1,  2 Sam.,  1, 2 K., 
Is.,  Jer.  and  Lam.,  Ez.,  12  Proph.),  and  nine  of 
the  Hagiographa  (Hieron.  Prol.  in  Reg.).  The 
last  number  was  more  commonly  increased  to  eleven 
by  the  distinct  enumeration  of  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Lamentation  (“  the  24  Books”  njD"liO 
and  in  that  case  it  was  supposed  that  the  Yod  was 
thrice  repeated  in  reverence  for  the  sacred  name 
(Hody,  De  Bibl.  text.  p.  644 ; Eichhorn,  Einl. 
§6).  In  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  in  the  early  editions 
of  the  0.  T.,  the  arrangement  of  the  later  books 
offers  great  variations  (Hody,  l.  c.,  gives  a large 
collection),  but  they  generally  agree  in  reckoning 
all  separately  except  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah m (Buxtorf,  Hottinger,  Hengstenberg,  Haver- 
nick,  II.  cc. ; Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vortrdge  d.  Jvden). 

So  far  then  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Hebrew 
Canon  was  uniform  and  coincident  with  our  own 
but  while  the  Palestinian  Jews  combined  to  pre- 
serve the  strict  limits  of  the  old  prophetic  writings, 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  allowed  themselves  greater 
freedom.  Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  less 
definite,  and  the  same  influences  which  created 
among  them  an  independent  literature  disinclined 
them  to  regard  with  marked  veneration  more  than 
the  Law  itself.  The  idea  of  a Canon  was  foreign 


m Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
later  writers,  there  are  traces  of  the  existence  of 
doubts  among  the  first  Jewish  doctors  as  to  some 
books.  Thus  in  the  Mishna  (Jad.  3,  5)  a discussion 
is  recorded  as  to  Cant,  and  Eccles.  whether  they 
“ soil  the  hands and  a difference  as  to  the  latter 
book  existed  between  the  great  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  The  same  doubts  as  to  Eccles.  are  re- 
peated in  another  form  in  the  Talmud  (Sabb.  f.  30,  2j, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  hook  would  have  been  con- 
cealed (TJ5)  but  for  the  quotations  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  Comp.  Hieron.  Comm,  in  Eccles.  s.  f.  : 
“ Aiunt  Hebraei  cum  inter  caetera  scripta  Salomonis 
quae  antiquata  sunt  nec  in  memoria  duraverunt,  et 
hie  liber  oblitterandus  videretur,  eo  quod  vanas  Dei 
asM-teret  creatures ex  hoc  uno  capitulo  (xii.) 
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to  their  habits ; and  the  fact  that  they  possessed 
the  sacred  books  not  meiely  in  a translation,  but 
in  a translation  made  at  different  times,  without 
any  unity  of  plan  and  without  any  unifoimity  of 
execution,  necessarily  weakened  that  traditional 
feeling  of  their  real  connexion  which  existed  in 
Palestine.  Translations  of  later  books  were  made 
(1  Macc.,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  &c.),  and  new  ones 
were  written  (2  Macc.  Wisd.),  which  were  reck- 
oned in  the  sum  of  their  religious  literature,  and 
probably  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hagio- 
grapha in  common  esteem.  But  this  was  not  the 
result  of  any  express  judgment  on  their  worth,  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a living  Word  which  deprived  the  prophetic 
writings  of  part  of  their  distinctive  value.  So  far 
as  an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  Palestine. 
In  the  absence  of  distinct  evidence  to  the  contrary 
this  is  most  likely,  and  positive  indications  of  the 
fact  are  not  wanting.  The  translator  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Sirach  uses  the  same  phrase  (6  v6p.os  Ka ) 
ol  Trpog>r\rcu  Hal  to  &Wa  fiifiXia)  in  speaking  of 
his  grandfather’s  biblical  studies  in  Palestine,  and  of 
his  own  in  Egypt  (comp.  Eichhorn,  Einl.  §22),  and 
he  could  hardly  have  done  so,  had  the  Bible  been 
different  in  the  two  places.  The  evidence  of  Philo, 
if  less  direct,  is  still  more  conclusive.  His  lan- 
guage shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apo- 
cryphal books,  and  yet  he  does  not  make  a single 
quotation  from  them  (Hornemann,  Observ.  ad 
illustr.  doctr.  de  Can.  V.  T.  ex  Philone , pp.  28, 
29,  ap.  Eichhorn,  Einl.  §26),  though  they  offered 
much  that  was  favourable  to  his  views.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  Law,  he  quotes  all 
the  books  of  “ the  Prophets,”  and  the  Psalms  and 
Proverbs,  from  the  Hagiographa,  and  several  of 
them  (Is.,  Jer.,  Hos.,  Zech.,  Ps.,  Prov.),  with  clear 
assertions  of  their  “prophetic”  or  inspired  cha- 
racter. Of  the  remaining  Hagiographa  (Neh., 
Ruth,  Lam.,  1,  2 Chron.,  Dan.,  Eccl.,  Cant.)  he 
makes  no  mention,  but  the  three  first  may  have 
been  attached,  as  often  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  other 
books  (Ez.,  Jud.,  Jer.),  so  that  four  writings  alone 
are  entirely  unattested  by  him  (comp.  Hornemann, 
l.  c.).  A further  trace  of  the  identity  of  the 
Alexandrine  Canon  with  the  Palestinian  is  found 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  Esdras  [2  Esdras],  where 
“ 24  open  books  ” are  specially  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  esoteric  writings  which  were  dictated 
to  Ezra  by  inspiration  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  44  ff.). 

From  the  combination  of  this  evidence  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  one  Canon  of  the 
Sacred  writings,  defined  distinctly  in  Palestine,  and 


meruisse  auctoritatem ” Parallel  passages  are 

quoted  in  the  notes  on  the  passage,  and  by  Bleek, 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  pp.  322  ff.  The  doubts  as  to 
Esther  have  been  already  noticed. 

A series  of  references  to  the  Apocryphal  books  from 
Jewish  writers  has  been  made  by  Hottinger  [The s. 
Philol.  1659),  and  collected  and  reprinted  by  Words- 
worth (On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures , App.  C.). 
Compare  also  the  valuable  notices  in  Zunz,  D.  Gottesd. 
Vortr.  d.  Jud.  pp.  126  ff. 

“ The  dveam  of  a second  and  third  revision  of  the 
Jewish  canon  in  the  times  of  Eleazer  and  Hillel,  by 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  were  ratified  (Genebrard), 
rests  on  no  basis  whatever.  The  supposition  that  the 
Jews  rejected  the  Apocrypha  after  our  Lord’s  coming 
(Card.  Perron)  is  equally  unfounded.  Cosin,  Canon 
of  Scripture,  §§23,  25. 
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admitted,  though  with  a less  definite  apprehension 
of  its  peculiar  characteristics,  by  the  Hellenizmg 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  that  this  Canon  was 
recognized,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  by  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  connexion  of  other  religious  books  with  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  0.  T.,  and  their  common 
use  in  Egypt  was  already  opening  the  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  original  Canon,  and  assigning  an 
authority  to  later  writings  which  they  did  not  de- 
rive from  ecclesiastical  sanction. 

III.  a.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament. — The  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon  among  Christian  writers  exhibits  the  natural 
issue  of  the  currency  of  the  LXX.,  enlarged  as  it 
had  been  by  apocryphal  additions.  In  proportion 
as  the  Fathers  were  more  or  less  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  that  version  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  gradually  lost  in 
common  practice  the  sense  of  the  difference  between 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the  Apocrypha. 
The  custom  of  individuals  grew  into  the  custom  of 
the  Church ; and  the  public  use  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  obliterated  in  popular  regard  the  character- 
istic marks  of  their  origin  and  value,  which  could 
onlv  be  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But  the  custom 
of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  absolute  judg- 
ment. It  might  seem  as  if  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Christian  Body  shrank  by  a wise  forethought  from 
a work  for  which  they  were  unfitted ; for  by  ac- 
quirements and  constitution  they  were  little  capable 
of  Solving  a problem  which  must  at  last  depend  on 
historical  data.  And  this  remark  must  be  applied 
to  the  details  of  patristic  evidence  on  the  contents 
of  the  Canon.  Their  habit  must  be  distinguished 
from  their  judgment.  The  want  of  critical  tact 
which  allowed  them  to  use  the  most  obviously 
pseudonymous  works  (2  Esdras,  Enoch)  as  genuine 
productions  of  their  supposed  authors,  or  as  “ divine 
Scripture,”  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  casual 
and  isolated  testimonies  to  single  books.  In  such 
cases  the  form  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  attestation 
requires  to  be  examined,  and  after  this  the  com- 
bined witness  of  different  Churches  can  alone  suffice 
to  stamp  a book  with  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  confusion  which  was  necessarily  introduced 
by  the  use  of  the  LXX.  was  further  increased  when 
the  Western  Church  rose  in  importance.  The 
LXX.  itself  was  the  original  of  the  Old  Latin,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  original  distinction  between 
the  constituent  books  of  the  Bible  became  more 
and  more  difficult  in  the  version  of  a version ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Hebrew  Church  dwindled 
down  to  an  obscure  sect,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  grew  less  inti- 
mate. The  impulse  which  instigated  Melito  in 
the  second  century  to  seek  in  “ the  East”  an  “ ac- 
curate” account  of  “ the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,” gradually  lost  its  force  as  the  Jewish  nation 
and  literature  were  further  withdrawn  from  the 
circle  of  Christian  knowledge.  The  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion converted  use  popularly  into  belief,  and  the 
investigations  of  Jerome  were  unable  to  counteract 
the  feeling  which  had  gained  strength  silently, 
without  any  distinct  and  authoritative  sanction. 
Yet  one  important,  though  obscure,  protest  was 
made  against  the  growing  error.  The  Nazarenes, 
the  relics  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  in  addition  to  the 
New  Testament  “ made  use  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  the  Jews”  (Epiph.  Haer.  xxix.  7).  They  had 
“ the  whole  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Ha- 
giographa  so  called,  that  is  the  poetical  books,  and 
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the  Kings,  and  Chronicles  and  Esther,  and  all  the 
other  books  in  Hebrew”  (Epiph.  1.  c.  wap’  auro?s 
yb.p  was  6 v6p.os  xal  oi  wpocpr/rai  /cat  ra  ypa(pe?a 
\ey6p.e va,  8e  ra  cmx'flpy,  /cat  at  Ba<riAe?ai 

Kal  Tlapa\eiw6p.eva,  Kal  A laQ^p  /cal  TctAAa  wavra 
'EPpaiKcas  av ay iv do (TKerai).  And  in  connexion 

with  this  fact,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Justin 
Martyr,  who  drew  his  knowledge  of  Christianity 
from  Palestine,  makes  no  use  of  the  Apocryphal 
writings  in  any  of  his  works. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  first  instance  from  definite  catalogues  and  not 
from  isolated  quotations.  But  even  this  evidence 
is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  A comparison  of 
the  subjoined  table  (No.  I.)  of  the  chief  extant  Cata- 
logues will  show  how  few  of  them  are  really  inde- 
pendent ; and  the  later  transcriptions  are  commonly 
of  no  value,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  any  critical  appreciation  of  their  distinc- 
tive worth. 

These  Catalogues  evidently  fall  into  two  great 
classes,  Hebrew  and  Latin ; and  the  former,  again, 
exhibits  three  distinct  varieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  three  original  sources  from  which  the 
Catalogues  were  derived.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  (the  Talmud,  Jerome,  Joan. 
Damasc.).  The  second  differs  from  this  by  the 
omission  of  the  book  of  Esther  ( Melito  [AiAan.] 
Syn.  S.  Script.,  Greg.  Naz.,  Amphiloch.,  Leont., 
Niceph.,  Callist.).  The  third  differs  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Baruch,  or  “the  Letter”  ( Origen , Atha- 
nas.,  Cyr.  Hieros.  [ Concil . Laod.~\,  Hil.  Pictav.). 
The  omission  of  Esther  may  mark  a real  variation 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Church  [Esther], 
but  the  addition  of  Baruch  is  probably  due  to  the 
place  which  it  occupied  in  direct  connexion  with 
Jeremiah,  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, but  perhaps  also  in  some  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  text  [Baruch,  Book  of].  This  is  ren- 
dered more  likely  by  the  converse  fact  that  the  La- 
mentations and  Baruch  are  not  distinctly  enume- 
rated by  many  writers  who  certainly  received  both 
books.  During  the  four  first  centuries  this  Hebrew 
Canon  is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recog- 
nised, and  it  is  supported  by  the  combined  authority 
of  those  fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  weight.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  common  usage  of 
the  early  fathers  was  influenced  by  the  position 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  occupied  in  the  cur- 
rent versions,  and  they  quoted  them  frequently  as 
Scripture,  when  they  were  not  led  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  antiquity.  The  subjoined  table  (No.  II.) 
will  show  the  extent  and  character  of  this  partial 
testimony  to  the  disputed  books. 

These  casual  testimonies  are,  however,  of  compa- 
ratively slight  value,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  opposed 
to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  authors  from 
whom  they  are  quoted.  The  real  divergence  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is  to  be 
traced  to  Augustine,  whose  wavering  and  uncer- 
tain language  on  the  point  furnishes  abundant  ma- 
terials for  controversy.  By  education  and  cha- 
racter he  occupied  a position  more  than  usually 
unfavourable  for  historical  criticism,  and  yet  his 
overpowering  influence,  when  it  fell  in  with  ordi- 
nary usage,  gave  consistency  and  strength  to  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared  to  advocate,  for  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally from  Jerome  except  in  language.  In  a 
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No.  I.— CHRISTIAN  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


The  list  extends  only  to  such  hooks  as  are  disputed.  Of  the  signs,  * indicates  that  the  book  is  expressly 
reckoned  as  Holy  Scripture  : f that  it  is  placed  expressly  in  a second  rank  : ? that  it  is  mentioned  with 
doubt.  A blank  marks  the  silence  of  the  author  as  to  the  hook  in  question. 
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1,  2 Mac- 
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I.  Conciliar  Catalogues  : 
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* 

Cone.  Laod.  Can.  lix.' 

Carthaginian  . . . . 397  (?) 

* 
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* 

* 

Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  Can. 

xxxix.  (Alii  xlvii.).2 

Apostolic  Canons  . . 

* 

t 

* 9 

* 

Can.  Apost.  lxxvi.  (Alii 

lxxxv.).3 

II.  Private  Catalogues  : 

(a)  Greek  writers. 

Melito  . . . . A.C.  c.  160 

Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv 

26. 

Origen  . . . . c.  183-253 

* 

? 

* 
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Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi. 

25. 4 

Athanasius  . . 296-373 

* 

* 
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t 

Ep.  Fest.  i.  767,  Ed 

Ben.b 

Cyril  of  Jerus.  315-386 

* 

* 

* 

Catech.  iv.  35. 

Synopsis  S.  Script. 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  d 

Kan.  127  ff.6 

[Nicephori]  Stichometria 

* 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Credner,  a.  a.  0. 117  ft'. 

Gregory  of  Naz.  300-391 

Carm.  xii.  31,  Ed.  Par 

1840.8 

Amphilochius  . . c.  380 

? 

Amphiloeh.  Ed.  Combef. 

p.  132.9 

Epiphanius  . . c.  303-403 

* 

t 

t 

Be  Mensuris,  p.  162, 

Ed.  Petav.10 

Leontius  . . . . c.  590 

Be  Sectis,  Act.  ii.  (Gal- 

landi,  xii.  625  f.)u 

Joannes  Damasc.  . . f750 

♦ 

t 

t 

Be  fide  orthod.  iv.  17. 12 

Nicephorus  Callist.  c.  1330 

? 

? 

? 

Hody,  p.  648. 13 

Cod.  Gr.  Saec.  X.  . . 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Montfaucon,  Bibl.  Cois - 

lin.  p.  193  f. 

( b ) Latin  writers. 

Hilarius  Pictav.  A.C.  fc.  370 

* 

? 

* 

? 

? 

Prol.  in  Ps.  15.14 

Hieronymus  . . 329*420 

* 

* 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Prol.  Galeat.  ix.  pp.  547 

ff.,  Ed.  Migne.15 

Ruffinus  . . . . c.  380 

* 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Expos.  Synib.  37  f.16 

Augustinus  . . 355-430 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Be  doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8. 17 

[DamasusJ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  188. 

[Innocentius] 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Ep.  ad  Exsup.  (Gallandi, 

viii.  56  f.). 

Cassiodorus  . . . . f570 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Belnstit.  Biv.  litt.  xiv.ls 

Isidorus  Hispal.  . . f696 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Be  Orig.  vi.  I.19 

Sacram. Gallic.  “ ante 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Hody,  p.  654. 
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CANON 

famous  passage  (de  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8 (13))  he 
enumerates  the  books  which  are  contained  in  “ the 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,”  and  includes  among 
them  the  apocryphal  books  without  any  clear  mark 
of  distinction.  This  general  statement  is  further 
confirmed  by  two  other  passages,  in  which  it  is 
argued  that  he  draws  a distinction  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Canons,  and  refers  the  authority 
of  the  Apocryphal  books  to  the  j udgment  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  the  first  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
Maccabaean  history  as  not  “ found  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in  others, 
among  which  are  also  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  the  Church,  and  not  the  Jews,  holds  for  ca- 
nonical, on  account  of  the  marvellous  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  [recorded  in  them]  ...”  (quorum 
supputatio  temporum  non  in  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
quae  Canonicae  appellantur,  sed  in  aliis  invenitur, 
in  quibus  sunt  et  Machabaeorum  libri,  quos  non 
Judaei,  sed  ecclesia  pro  Canonicis  habet  . . . de  Civ. 
xviii.  36).  In  the  other  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  as  “ received  (recepta)  by  the 
Church,  not  without  profit,  if  they  be  read  with  so- 
briety ” (c.  Gaud.  i.  38).  But  it  will  be  noticed  that 
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m each  case  a distinction  is  drawn  between  the  “ Ec- 
clesiastical ” and  properly  “ Canonical  ” books.  In 
the  second  case  he  expressly  lowers  the  authority 
of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  by  remarking  that 
“ the  Jews  have  them  not  like  the  Law,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Prophets  to  which  the  Lord  gives  His  wit- 
ness” (Aug.  1.  c.).  And  the  original  catalogue  is 
equally  qualified  by  an  introduction  which  distin- 
guishes between  the  authority  of  books  which  are 
received  by  all  and  by  some  of  the  Churches;  and, 
again,  between  those  which  are  received  by  churches 
■of  great  or  of  small  weight  (de  Doctr.  Chr.  ii. 
8 (12)  ) so  that  the  list  which  immediately  follows 
must  be  interpreted  by  this  rule.  In  confirmation 
of  this  view  of  Augustine’s  special  regard  for  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  it  may  be  further  urged  that  he 
appeals  to  the  Jews,  “ the  librarians  of  the  Chris- 
tians,” as  possessing  “all  the  writings  in  which 
Christ  was  prophesied  of”  (In  Ps.  xl.,  Ps.  lvi.), 
and  to  “ the  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,” 
which  were  supported  by  the  witness  of  the  Jews 
(c.  Gaud.  1.  c.),  as  including  “ all  the  canonical 
authorities  of  the  Sacred  books  ” (de  unit.  Eccles. 
16),  which,  as  he  says  in  another  place  (de  Civ.  xv. 


NOTES  ON  TABLE  NO.  I. 


1 The  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  this  Canon, 
as  an  original  part  of  the  collection,  is  decisive,  in  spite 
of  the  defence  of  Bickell  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  iii.  611  ff.),  as  the 
present  writer  has  shown  at  length  in  another  place 
(Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  iv.  498  ff.).  The  Canon  recurs  in 
the  Capitular.  Aquisgran.  c.  xx.,  with  the  omission  of 
Baruch  and  Lamentations. 

2 The  same  Canon  appears  in  Cone.  ITipp.  Can.  xxxvi. 
The  Greek  version  of  the  Canon  omits  the  books  of 
Maccabees  ; and  the  history  of  the  Council  itself  is  very 
obscure.  Comp.  Cosin.  §82. 

3 This  Canon  mentions  three  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
Judith  is  not  found  in  some  MSS. ; and  generally  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  published  text  of  the  Conciliar  Canons 
needs  a thorough  revision.  Ecclesiasticus  is  thus  men- 
tioned: e£io0ev  fie  npocLCTTOpeiaOu)  vpiv  pavOaveiv  vpSiv 
tovs  ve'ovs  rqv  ao^iav  tov  irokvpaOovg  Seipax-  Comp. 
Constit.  Apost.  ii.  57. 

The  Canons  of  Laodicea,  Carthage,  and  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  were  all  ratified  in  the  Quini-Sextine  Council, 
Ca  . 2. 

4 Tepef.  tag  <rvv  ©pivots  /cal  en  KTTokrj  ev  evC.  Origen 
expressly  says  that  this  catalogue  is  <os  'E  /3  p a l o i na- 
pafiifioacn,  and  begins  with  the  words  : elcrl  fie  at  eiKocri 
Svo  /3i/3Aoi  Kaff  'EjSpaious  ai'fie.  He  quotes  several  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  as  Scripture,  as  will  be  seen  below ; 
and  in  his  Letter  to  African  us  defends  the  interpolated 
Greek  text  of  Daniel  and  the  other  0.  T.  books,  on  the 
ground  of  their  public  use  (Ep.  ad  Afric.  § 3,  ff.).  The 
whole  of  this  last  passage  is  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
places  in  the  clearest  light  the  influence  which  the  LXX. 
exercised  on  common  opinion. 

5 Athanasius  closes  his  whole  catalogue  with  the  words  : 
ravra  irr)ya\  too  onunqpiov  . . . ev  rovroig  povo  is  to  tjjs 
evcre/3eias  fiifiair/caAeZov  evayye\i£eTai.  prjSelg  TOVToig 

€ 7ri/3aA. /Verio • p/rjSe  tovtwv  a<f>aipeia6a>  ri cotIv  /cal 

erepa  /3i/3Aia  tovtwv  e£w0ev,  ov  Kavovi^opeva  pev  renorio- 
peva  fie  irapa  twv  narepiav  avayiviacrKeirOai  toZs  apTi 
irpoaepxopevoi.s  /cal  /3ovAo/xeVoi?  /car/jxeZcrflai  tov  tt)s 
evoefieiag  Aoyov. 

6 The  list  of  the  Apocryphal  books  is  prefaced  by  a 
clause  nearly  identical  with  that  in  Athanasius.  In  a 
second  enumeration  (Creduer,  a.  a.  0.  p.  144),  three  books 
of  the  Maccabees  and  Susanna  are  enumerated  among  the 
avTiXeyopeva. 

? The  Apocryphal  books  are  headed : »cal  oo-ai  avn- 
Aeyovrai  -nj?  nakaiag  aural  eiaiv.  Susanna  (i.  e.  Add. 
to  Daniel)  is  reckoned  among  them. 
u8  The  catalogue  ends  with  the  words:  tracrag  eyei?. 
ei  Tig  fie  tovtwv  e/cros  ov/c  ev  yv-gcrioig. 

9 The  verses  occur  under  the  name  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  but  are  generally  referred  to  Amphilochius. 
Of  Esther  he  says  : tovtoi?  npocreyKpivovcri  rr/v  ’B,<r9rjp 
rive?.  He  concludes  : oirog  a\f/ev8io~raTog  Kaviov  av  e'Lr) 
T civ  0eo7rvA/0Tiov  ypa<f)u>v. 

10  Epiphanius  adds  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclus. : xPil(TLPOL 
pev  eurL  km  w</>e'Atuoi,  aAA’  els  apiOpov  pr/riov  ovk  ava- 
tf/epovrai,  fiio  ovbt  . . . ev  rrj  Trig  fiiaSrj/ojs  /ci/9wtw  QaveTe- 
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tfojirav].  The  same  catalogue  is  repeated  de  Mens.  p.  18C. 
In  another  place  (adv.  haer.  lxxvi.  p.  941),  he  speaks  of 
the  teaching  contained  in  “the  xxii.  books”  of  the  Old 
Test.,  in  the  New  Test.,  and  then  ev  ral?  Sofyiaig,  2oAo- 
pSjVTog  re  <f>7jp.l  /cal  viov  Si  pax  /cal  nb.cra.ig  an-Aws  Oeiaig 
ypa^aZs.  In  a third  catalogue  (adv.  haer.  v.  p.  19)  he 
adds  the  letters  of  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  (which  he  else- 
where specially  notices  as  wanting  in  the  Hebrew, 
de  Mens.  p.  163),  and  speaks  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclus.  as 
ev  ap<j>i\eKT(p  (among  the  Jews),  ywpls  aAAcov  tivwv 
/3i/3Atajv  evanoKpvifxov.  Comp.  adv.  haer.  xxix.  p.  122. 

11  Leont.  1.  c.  Taira  eerri  Ta  /cavovi£op.eva  /SijBAla  ev 
rrj  e/c/cAijcrla  /cal  iraAaia  /cal  via,  S)v  Ta  nahaia  n avra 
Se^ovrat  ol  'Ej3paZoi. 

12  Joan.  Damasc.  1.  c.  r)  crofyia  roi  SokopbtvTog  /cal  r, 
So<f>ia  tov  ’lr)<TOv  ....  evaperot  pev  /cal  /caAal  aAA’  ovk 
apiOpovvTat,  ov8e  e/cetvro  ev  rg  /ci/Sioto). 

13  Quibus  nonnulli  adjiciunt  Esther,  Judith,  et  Tobit. 
e/cros  Se  tovtojv  Ttjg  ypa(f>rjg  anav  voOov  (Hody,  l.  C.). 

14  Hilar.  1.  c.  Quibusdam  autem  visum  est  additis  Tobia 
et  Judith  xxiv.  libros  secundum  numerum  graecarum 
litterarum  connumerare  .... 

15  Hieron.  1.  c.  Quicquid  extra  hos  (the  books  of  the 

Hebrew  canon)  est,  inter  apocrypha  ponendum.  Igitur 
Sapientia,  quae  vulgo  Salomonis  inscribitur,  et  Jesufilii 
Sirach  liber,  et  Judith  et  Tobias  et  Pastor  non  sunt  in  ca- 
none.  Macchabaeorum  primum  librum  Hebraicum  reperi . 
secundus  Graecus  est ....  Cf.  Prol.  in  Libros  Salom.  ad 
Chrom.  et  Heliod.  Fertur  et  navapero?,  Jesufilii  Sirach 
liber,  et  alius  xhevSenCypa^og,  qui  Sapientia  Salomonis 
inscribitur Sicut  ergo  Judith  et  Tobit,  et  Maccha- 

baeorum libros  legit  quidem  ecclesia,  sed  inter  canonicos 
non  recipit,  sic  et  haec  duo  volumina  legit  ad  aedifica- 
tionem  plebis,  non  ad  auctoritatem  ecclesiasticorum  dog- 
matum  confirmandam.  Comp.  Prologos  in  Dan.  /Herein., 
Tobit,  Judith,  Jovam;  Ep.  ad  Paulinum,  liii.  Hence  at 
the  close  of  Esther  one  very  ancient  MS.,  quoted  by 
Martianay  on  the  place,  adds : Hucusque  completum  est 
Vet.  Test,  id  est,  omnes  canonicae  Scripturae  . . . quas 
transtulit  Hieronymus  . . . . de  Hebraica  veritate  .... 
caeterae  vero  Scripturae,  quae  non  sunt  canonicae,  sed 

dicuntur  ecclesiasticae,  istae  sunt,  id  est giving  the 

list  contained  in  Prol.  Galat. 

16  After  giving  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  received 
canon  of  N.  T.,  Rufinus  says : Sciendum  tamen  est, 
quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  canonici  sed  ecdesiaslici 
a majoribus  appellati  sunt,  id  est,  Sapientia,  quae  dicitui 
Solomonis,  et  alia  Sapientia  quae  dicitur  Sirach  .... 
ejusdem  vero  ordinis  libellus  est  Tobiae  et  Judith  et 

Machabaeorum  libri Quae  omnia  legi  quidem  in 

ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem 
ex  his  fidei  confirmandam.  Caeteras  vero  Scripturas 
apocr yphas  nominarunt,  quas  in  ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt. 

17  See  below. 

18  Cassiodorus  gives  also,  however,  with  marks  of  hign 
respect,  the  catalogue  of  Jerome.  Comp  Cosin,  § 89. 

19  Isidorus,  like  Cassiodorus,  gives  the  catalogue  ol 
Jerome,  as  well  as  that  of  Augustine.  Comp.  Cosin,  § 103 
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23,  4),  “ were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  He  | 
brew  people  by  the  care  of  the  successive  priests.”  ] 
But  on  the  other  hand  Augustine  frequently  uses 
passages  from  the  apocryphal  books  as  co-ordinate 
with  Scripture,  and  practically  disregards  the  rules 
of  distinction  between  the  various  classes  of  Sacred 
writings  which  he  had  himself  laid  down.  He 
stood  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  age  of  inde- 
pendent learning,  and  follows  at  one  time  the  con- 
clusions of  criticism,  at  another  the  prescriptions  of 
habit,  which  from  his  date  grew  more  and  more 
powerful. 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  which  was,  as 
k vill  be  seen,  wholly  unsupported  by  any  Greek 
authority,  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.G.  397  ?),  though  with  a reservation 
(Can.  4-7,  De  confirmando  isto  Canone  transmarina 
ecclcsia  consulatur),  and  afterwards  published  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Innocent, 
DamasUS,  and  Gelasius  (cf.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
d..  Kan.  151  ff.);  and  it  recurs  in  many  later 
writers.  But  nevertheless  a continuous  succession 
of  the  more  learned  fathers  in  the  West  maintained 
the  distinctive  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  6th  cen- 
tury Primasius  {Comm,  in  Apoc.  iv.  Cosin,  §92  ?), 
in  the  7th  Gregory  the  Great  {Moral,  xix.  21,  p. 
622),  in  the  8th  Bede  {In  Apoc.  iv.  ?),  in  the  9th 
AlCUIN  (op.  Hody,  654  ; yet  see  Carm.  vi.,  vii.), 
in  the  10th  Radulphus  Flav.  {In  Levit.  xiv. 
Hody,  655),  in  the  12th  Peter  of  Clugni  {Ep.  c. 
Petr.  Hody,  l.  c.),  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  {de 
Script.  6),  and  John  of  Salisbury  (Hody,  656  ; 
Cosin,  §130),  in  the  13th  Hugo  Cardinalis 
(Hody,  656)  in  the  14th  Nicholas  Liranus 
(Hody,  p.  657  ; Cosin,  §146),  Wiclif  (?  comp. 
Hody,  658),  and  Occam  (Hody,  657  ; Cosin,  §147), 
in  the  15th  Thomas  Anglicus  (Cosin,  §150),  and 
Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  Ximenes  {Ed.  Compl.  Pref.),  Sixtus 
Senensis  {Biblioth.  i.  1),  and  Card.  Cajetan 
(Hody,  p.  662  ; Cosin,  §173),  repeat  with  approval 
the  decision  of  Jerome,  and  draw  a clear  line  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  (Cosin,  Scho- 
lastical  History  of  the  Canon;  Reuss,  Die  Gesch. 
d.  Heiligen  Schriften  K.  T.,  Ed.  2,  §328). 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon 
was  open,  but  one  of  the  first  labours  of  that  as- 
sembly was  to  circumscribe  a freedom  which  the 
growth  of  literature  seemed  to  render  perilous.0 
The  decree  of  the  Council  “ on  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,”  which  was  made  at  the  4th  Session 
(April  8th,  1546),  at  which  about  53  represen- 
tatives were  present,  pronounced  the  enlarged 
Canon,  including  the  apocryphal  books,  to  be  de- 
serving in  all  its  parts  of  “equal  veneration” 
(pari  pietatis  affectu),  and  added  a list  of  books 
“ to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt  ” (ne  cui  du- 
bitatio  suboriri  possit).  This  hasty  and  peremptory 
decree,  unlike  in  its  form  to  any  catalogue  Before 
published,  was  closed  by  a solemn  anathema  against 
all  who  should  “ not  receive  the  entire  books  with 
all  their  parts  as  sacred  and  canonical  ” (Si  quis 
autem  libros  ipsos  integros  cum  omnibus  suis  par- 
tibus,  prout  in  ecclesia  catholica  legi  consueverunt 
et  in  veteri  vulgata  Latina  editione  habentur,  pro 


° Th6  history  of  the  Catalogue  published  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  (1441)  is  obscure  (Cosin,  §§159 
f.),  and  it  was  probably  limited  to  the  determination 
of  books  for  Ecclesiastical  use  (Reuss,  §325). 
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! »acris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit  ....  anathema 

| esto,  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  iv.).  This  decree  was  not, 
however,  passed  without  opposition  (Sarpi,  _39  ff.  ed. 
1655,  though  Pallavacino  denies  this) ; and  in  spite 
of  the  absolute  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  later 
Romanists  have  sought  to  find  a method  of  escaping 
from  the  definite  equalization  of  the  two  classes  of 
Sacred  writings  by  a forced  interpretation  of  the 
subsidiary  clauses.  Du  Pin  {Dissert,  prelim,  i.  1), 
Lamy  {App.  Bibl.  ii.  5),  and  Jahn  {Einl.  ind.  A.  T., 
i.  141  ff.  ap.  Reuss,  a.  a.  0.  §337),  endeavoured  to 
establish  two  classes  of  proto-Canonical,  and  deutero- 
Canonical  books,  attributing  to  the  first  a dogmatic, 
and  to  the  second  only  an  ethical  authority.  But 
such  a classification,  however  true  it  may  be,  is  ob- 
viously at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  Tridentine 
decision,  and  has  found  comparatively  little  favour 
among  Romish  writers  (comp.  [Herbst]  Welte, 
Einl.  ii.  ff.  1 f.). 

The  reformed  churches  unanimously  agreed  in 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  apo- 
cryphal books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  judg- 
ment was  expressed  varied  considerably  in  the 
different  confessions.  The  Lutheran  formularies 
contain  no  definite  article  on  the  subject,  but  the 
note  which  Luther  placed  in  the  front  of  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Apocrypha  (ed.  1534),  is 
an  adequate  declaration  of  the  later  judgment  of 
the  Communion:  “ Apocrypha,  that  is  Books  which 
are  not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  {nicht  gleich  ge- 
halten ) with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable 
and  good  for  reading/’  This  general  view  was 
further  expanded  in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  se- 
parate books  in  which  Luther  freely  criticized  their 
individual  worth,  and  wholly  rejected  3 and  4 Es- 
dras,  as  unworthy  of  translation.  At  an  earlier 
period  Carlstadt  (1520)  published  a critical  essay, 
De  canonicis  scripturis  libellus  (reprinted  in  Cred- 
ner, Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan.  pp.  291  ff.),  in  which  he 
followed  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  Canonical  books 
into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Ju- 
dith, Tobit,  1 and  2 Macc.,  as  Hagiographa,  though 
not  included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while  he  re- 
jected the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha  with  consi- 
derable parts  of  Daniel  as  “utterly  apocryphal” 
{plane  apocryphi ; Credn.  pp.  389,  410  ff.). 

The  Calvinistic  churches  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introduced  into 
their  symbolic  documents  a distinction  between  the 
“Canonical”  and  “Apocryphal,”  or  “Ecclesias- 
tical ” books.  The  Gallican  confession  (1561),  after 
an  enumeration  of  the  Hieronymian  Canon  {Art. 
3),  adds  {Art.  4)  “ that  the  other  ecclesiastical 
books  are  useful,  yet  not  such  that  any  article  of 
faith  could  be  established  out  of  them  ” {quo  [sc. 
Spiritu  Sancto~\  suggerente  docemur , illos  [sc. 
libros  Canonicos\  ab  aliis  libris  ecclesiasticis  discor- 
nere,  qui,  ut  sint  utiles,  non  sunt  tamen  ejusmodi \ 
ut  ex  Us  constitui  possit  aliquis  fidei  articulus ). 
The  Belgic  Confession  (1561  ?)  contains  a similar 
enumeration  of  the  Canonical  books  {Art.  4),  and 
allows  their  public  use  by  the  Church,  but  denies 
to  them  all  independent  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  {Art.  6).  The  later  Helvetic  Confession 
(1562,  Bullinger)  notices  the  distinction  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  without  pro- 
nouncing any  judgment  cn  the  question  (Niemeyer, 
Libr.  Syrnb.  Eccles.  Bef.  p.  468).  The  West 
minster  Confession  (Art.  3)  places  the  Apocryphal 
books  on  a level  with  other  human  writings,  and 
concedes  to  them  no  other  authority  in  the  Church. 
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The  English  Church  {Art.  6)  appeals  directly  to 
the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  (including  [1571]  4 Esdras  and 
The  prayer  of  Manasses  p)  a use  “ for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners,”  but  not  for  the 
establishment  of  doctrine ; and  a similar  decision  is 
given  in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1615  (Hardwick,  l.  c., 
341  f.).  The  original  English  Articles  of  1552 
contained  no  catalogue  {Art.  5)  of  the  contents  of 
“ Holy  Scripture,”  and  no  mention  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, although  the  Tridentine  decree  (1546) 
might  seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary.  The 
example  of  foreign  Churches  may  have  led  to  the 
addition  upon  the  later  revision. 

- The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
oil  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in 
sofeie  cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
declaration  was  made.  The  “ Confession  ” of  Cyril 
Lucar,  who  was  most  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Protestant  churches,  confirms  the  Laodicene 
Catalogue,  and  marks  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not 
possessing  the  same  divine  authority  as  those  whose 
canonicity  is  unquestioned  (Kimmel,  Mon.  Fid. 
Eccles.  Or.  i.  p.  42,  rb  Kvpos  irapa  rod  iravaylov 
irveii/xaros  ovk  ixov<Tlv  T & Kvplcos  Kal  avaycpi- 

I56\ws  KavoviKa  /3 ifixia).  In  this  judgment  Cyril 
Lucar  was  followed  by  his  friend  Metrophanes  Cri- 
topulus,  in  whose  confession  a complete  list  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  given  (Kimmel,  ii.  pp. 
105  f.),  while  some  value  is  assigned  to  the  Apocry- 
phal books  (airofiX'fjTovs  ovx  pyovyeOa)  in  consider- 
ation of  their  ethical  value  ; and  the  detailed  decision 
of  Metrophanes  is  quoted  with  approval  in  the  “ Or- 
thodox Teaching  ” of  Platon,  Metropolitan  of  Mos- 
cow (ed.  Athens,  1836,  p.  59).  The  “Orthodox 
Confession  ” simply  refers  the  subject  of  Scripture  to 
the  Churich  (Kimmel,  p.  159,  tj  eKKXpala  e%et  r)}v 
e^ovcr'iav  ...  vet  doKiyd^r)  tccs  y paepds  ; comp.  p. 
123).  On  the  other  hand  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem, 
held  in  1672,  “against  the  Calvinists,”  which  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  led  by  Romish  in- 
fluence (yet  comp.  Kimmel,  p.  lxxxviii.),  pronounced 
that  the  books  which  Cyril  Lucar  “ ignorantly  or 
maliciously  called  apocryphal,”  are  “ canonical  and 
Holy  Scripture,”  on  the  authority  of  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  Church  ([Kimmel,]  Weissenbom, 
Dosith.  Confess,  pp.  467  f.).  The  Constantinopo- 
iitan  Synod,  which  was  held  in  the  same  year,  no- 
tices the  difference  existing  between  the  Apostolic, 
Laodicene,  and  Carthaginian  Catalogues,  and  ap- 
pears to  distinguish  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not 
wholly  to  be  rejected  (tier a yevroi  twv  rrjs  iraXatas 
^lad'fjKrjs  rrj  dvapiQy.-{](Tii  rwv  ayioypa- 

<\><av  oil  (rv/uLiTtpiXafJLfidiveTai  . . . ovk  airSfiAriTa 
rvyxdvovai  8id\ov).  The  authorised  Russian  Ca- 
techism (The  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church,  &c., 
by  Rev.  W.  Blackmore,  Aberd.,  1845,  pp.  37  ff.) 
distinctly  quotes  and  defends  the  Hebrew  Canon  on 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  repeats  the 
judgment  of  Athanasius  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  as  a preparatory  study  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  current  of 
Greek  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  ancient  Greek  Catalogues,  coincides 
with  this  judgment. 

The  history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 


p The  Latin  copy  of  1562  includes  only  2,  3 Esd., 
''■Vied.,  Ecclus.,  Tobit,  Jud.,  1,  2 Macc.  (Hardwick, 
Hist:  of  Art.  p.  275). 
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The  I’esSnto  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  Canon ; but  as  the  LXX.  was  used  after- 
wards in  revising  the  version,  so  many  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  were  translated  from  the  Greek  at 
an  early  period,  and  added  to  the  original  collection 
(Assem.  Bibl.  Or.  i.  71).  Yet  this  change  was  only 
made  gradually.  In  the  time  of  Ephrem  (c.  a.d. 
370)  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  were  yet 
wanting,  and  his  commentaries  were  confined  to 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  though  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apocrypha  (Lardner,  Credibility, 
&c.,  iv.  pp.  427  f. ; see  Lengerke,  Daniel,  cxii.). 
The  later  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much  light 
upon  the  question.  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus,  in  his 
short  commentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the  books 
in  the  following  order  (Assem.  Bibl.  Orient,  ii. 
282):  the  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1 & 2 Sam. 
Ps.,  1 & 2 K.,  Prov.,  Ecclus.,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Fhsd, 
Ruth,  Hist.  Sus.,  Job,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam., 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Bel,  4 Gosp.,  Acts  ...  14  Epist.  of  St 
Paul,  omitting  1 & 2 Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Esther,  Tobit, 
1 & 2 Macc.,  Judith,  ( Baruch  ?),  Apocalypse,  Epist. 
James,  1 Pet.,  1 John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Vocabulary  of  Jacob  of  Edessa 
(Assem.  1.  c.  p.  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the 
books  commented  upon  is  somewhat  different: 
Pent.,  Jos.,  Jud.,  Job,  1 & 2 Sam.,  David  (i.  e. 
Ps.),  1 & 2 K.,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Baruch, 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Prov.,  Wisd.,  Cant.,  Ruth,  Esth., 
Judith,  Ecclus.,  Acts,  Epist.  James,  1 Pet.,  1 John, 
14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  4 Gosp.,  omitting  1 & 2 
Chr.,  Ez.,  Neh.,  Eccl.,  Tobit,  1 & 2 Macc.,  Apoc. 
(comp.  Assem.  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  4 not.). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assem.  Bibl.  Orient., 
iii.  5 ff.)  is  rather  a general  survey  of  all  the  He- 
brew and  Christian  literature  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  (Catalogus  librorum  omnium  Ecclesias- 
ticorum)  than  a Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enu- 
merating the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  together 
with  Ecclus.,  Wisd.,  Judith,  add.  to  Dan.,  and 
Baruch,  he  adds,  without  any  break,  “ the  traditions 
of  the  Elders”  (Mishnah),  the  works  of  Josephus, 
including  the  Fables  of  Aesop  which  were  popularly 
ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  mentions  the 
“ book  of  Tobias  and  Tobit.”  In  the  like  manner, 
after  enumerating  the  4 Gosp.,  Acts,  3 Cath. 
Epist.  and  14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  he  passes  at  once 
to  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  of 
“ the  disciples  of  the  Apostles.”  Little  dependence, 
however,  can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  as  they  rest 
on  no  critical  foundation,  and  it  is  known  from 
other  sources  that  varieties  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  Canon  existed  in  the  Syrian  Church  (Assem. 
Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  6 not.). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  its  origin 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice.  Junilius,  an  African  bishop  of  the  6th 
century,  has  preserved  a full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  teaching  of  Paulus,  a Persian,  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,' who  was  educated  at  Nisibis  where  “ the 
Divine  Law  was  regularly  explained  by  public 
masters,”  as  a branch  of  common  education  (Junil. 
De  part.  leg.  Praef.).  He  divides  the  books  of  the 
Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of  “perfect,”  and 
those  of  “ mean  ” authority.  The  first  class  in- 
cludes all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  with  the 
exception  of  1 & 2 Chr.,  Job,  Canticles,  and  Esther, 
and  with  the  addition  of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  second 
class  consists  of  Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdras  (2). 
Judith,  Esther,  and  Maccabees  (2),  which  are  added 
by  “very  many”  ( plurimi ) to  the  Canonical 
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books.  The  remaining  books  are  pronounced  to  be 
of  no  authority,  and  of  these  Canticles  and  Wisdom 
are  said  to  be  added  by  “ some  ” ( quidarri ) to  the 
Canon.  The  classification  as  it  stands  is  not  without 
difficulties,  but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  (comp.  Hody,  p.  653 ; GaAsaid\,Biblioth. 
xii.  79  ff.  The  reprint  in  Wordsworth,  On  the 
Canon , App.  A.,  pp.  42  ff.,  is  very  imperfect). 

The  Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  editions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  is  of  no  critical  authority ; and  a similar  remark 
applies  to  the  Aethiopian  Canon,  though  it  is  more 
easy  in  this  case  to  trace  the  changes  through  which 
it  has  passed  (Dillmann,  TJeber  d.  Aeth.  Kan.,  in 
Ewald’s  Jahrbuch,  1853,  pp.  144  ff.). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted  under 
the  heads  for  which  they  are  specially  valuable, 
some  still  remain  to  be  noticed.  C.  F.  Schmid, 
Hist.  ant.  et  vindic.  Can.  S.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test., 
Lips.  1775.  [H.  Corrodi],  Versuch  einer  Beleucht- 
ung  . . . d.  Bibl.  Kanons,  Halle,  1792  ; Movers, 
Loci  quidam  Hist.  Can.  V.  T.  illustrati,  Breslau, 
1842.  The  great  work  of  Hody  {Be  biblior.  text., 
Oxon.  1705)  contains  a rich  store  of  materials, 
though  even  this  is  not  free  from  minor  errors. 
Stuart’s  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old 
Test.  Canon,  London,  1849,  is  rather  an  apology 
than  a history. 

IV.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.— The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 
presents  a remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon  of 
the  0.  T.  The  beginnings  of  both  Canons  are  obscure 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arose : 
both  grew  silently  under  the  guidance  of  an  inward 
instinct  rather  than  by  the  force  of  external 
authority  : both  were  connected  with  other  religious 
literature  by  a series  of  books  which  claimed  a 
partial  and  questionable  authority : both  gained 
definiteness  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief 
difference  lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all 
the  churches  of  the  West  have  joined  in  ratifying 
one  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  are  divided  as 
to  the  position  of  the  0.  T.  Apocrypha . 

The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  three  periods.  The  first 
extends  to  the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  a.d.  170), 
and  includes  the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and 
gradual  collection  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  The 
second  is  closed  by  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
(a.d.  303),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred 
writings  from  the  remaining  Ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  third  may  be  defined  by  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.d.  397),  in  which  a catalogue  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  was  formally  ratified  by  conciliar 
authority.  The  first  is  characteristically  a period 
of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation,  the  third  of 
authority ; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
features  of  the  successive  ages  in  the  course  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon. 

1 . The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  170  a.d. — The  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
themselves  contain  little  more  than  faint,  and 
perhaps  unconscious  intimations  of  the  position 
which  they  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission 
of  the  Apostles  was  essentially  one  of  preaching  and 
not  of  writing : of  founding  a present  church  and 
not  of  legislating  for  a future  one.  The  “ word  ” 
is  essentially  one  of  “hearing,”  “received,”  and 
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“ handed  down,”  a “ message,”  a “ proclamation.” 
Written  instruction  was  in  each  particular  case  only 
occasional  and  fragmentary;  and  the  completeness 
of  the  entire  collection  of  the  incidental  records  thus 
formed  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the 
Providential  power  which  guided  the  natural 
development  of  the  church.  The  prevailing  method 
of  interpreting  the  0.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  potion 
which  the  first  Christians  occupied,  as  standing  upon 
the  verge  of  “ the  coming  age”  (aldov),  seemed  to 
preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the  use  of  a “New 
Testament.”  Yet  even  thus,  though  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  Apostles  regarded  their  written 
remains  as  likely  to  preserve  a perfect  exhibition  of 
the  sum  of  Christian  truth,  coordinate  with  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  they  claim  for  their  writings  a 
public  tise  (1  Thess.  v.  27  ; Col.  iv.  16  ; Rev.  xxii. 
18),  and  an  authoritative  power  (1  Tim.  iv.  1 ff. ; 2 
Thess.  iii.  6 ; Rev.  xxii.  19)  ; and,  at  the  time  when 
2 Peter  was  written,  which  on  any  supposition  is  an 
extremely  early  writing,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
were  placed  in  significant  connexion  with  “ the 
other  Scriptures  ” q (ras  Xo  Liras  ypatpds,  not  -ras 
&XXas  ypa<f>ds). 

The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abrupt  and  strildng.  An 
age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of  creation ; but 
in  feeling  and  general  character  the  period  which 
followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  seems  to  have 
been  a faithful  reflection  of  that  which  they 
moulded.  The  remains  of  the  literature  to  which 
it  gave  birth,  which  are  wholly  Greek,  are  sin- 
gularly scanty  and  limited  in  range,  merely  a few 
Letters  and  “ Apologies.”  As  yet  writing  among 
Christians  was,  as  a general  rule,  the  result  of  a 
pressing  necessity  and  not  of  choice ; and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  vain  to  expect  either  a dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a written 
Canon,  or  any  clear  testimony  as  to  its  limits. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (c. 
70-120  a.d.)  are  all  occasional.  They  sprang  out 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  offered  little  scope 
for  quotation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Apostolic  tradi- 
tion was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men,  and  the 
need  of  written  Gospels  was  not  yet  made  evident  by 
the  corruption  of  the  oral  narrative.  As  a conse- 
quence of  this,  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  fathers 
is  chiefly  important  as  proving  the  general  currency 
of  such  outlines  of  history  and  types  of  doctrine  as 
are  preserved  in  our  Canon.  They  show  in  this 
way  that  the  Canonical  books  offer  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  belief  of  the  next  age,  and  must 
therefore  represent  completely  the  earlier  teaching 
on  which  that  was  based.  In  three  places,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  was  natural  to  look  for  a more 
distinct  reference,  Clement  (Ep.  47),  Ignatius  (ad 
Eph.  12),  and  Polycarp  (Ep.  3)  refer  to  Apostolic 
Epistles  written  to  those  whom  they  were  them- 
selves addressing.  The  casual  coincidences  of  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  with  the  language 
of  the  Epistles  are  much  more  extensive.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Epistles  of  J ude,  2 Peter,  and 
2,  3 John?  with  which  no  coincidences  occur,  and 
1 , 2 Thessalonians,  Colossians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
I with  which  the  coincidences  are  very  questionable, 
| all  the  other  Epistles  were  clearly  known,  and  used 
I by  them  ; but  still  they  are  not  quoted  with  the 
formulas  which  preface  citations  from  the  0.  T. 


q The  late  tradition  commonly  quoted  from  Photius  | Searirorov  it a6r)  re  /cal  6o.viJ.ara.  /cal  SiSa.yfj.ara  ....  8iera£e 
( Biblioth . 254)  to  show  that  St.  John  completed  the  I re  /cal  crwS«7p0pw<re  .... 

Canon  refers  only  to  the  Gospels  : tows  ro/xovs  oi  ave-  I r The  titles  of  the  disputed  books  of  the  N.  T.  are 
vpa<f> ov  fiia^opo is  y\t6<r<rais  ra  owyjpia  rou  [ italicized  throughout,  for  convenience  of  reference. 
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( t)  ypa<p$]  Aeyet,  yeypanrai,  &c.)  nor  is  the 
famous  phrase  of  Ignatius  (ad  Philad.  5,  irpoacpvycbv 
T(p  f-vayyeXlcpws  (rapn\  ’lyaov  ical  to7s  aTroardXois 
ws  TTpsafivTspicp  iKKXyaias)  sufficient  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a collection  of  Apostolic  records  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  sum  of  Apostolic  teaching.  The 
coincidences  with  the  Gospels  on  the  other  hand 
both  in  fact  and  substance  are  numerous  and  inter- 
esting, but  such  as  canno.t  be  referred  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  our  present  written  Gospels.  Such  a 
use  would  have  been  alien  from  the  character  of  the 
age  and  inconsistent  with  the  influence  of  a his- 
torical ' tradition.  The  details  of  the  life  of  Christ 
were  still  too  fresh  to  be  sought  for  only  in  fixed 
records ; and  even  where  memory  was  less  active, 
long  habit  interposed  a barrier  to  the  recognition  of 
new  Scriptures.  The  sense  of  the  infinite  depth 
and  paramount  authority  of  the  0.  T.  was  too 
powerful  even  among  Gentile  converts  to  require  or 
to  admit  of  the  immediate  addition  of  supple- 
mentary books.  But  the  sense  of  the  peculiar 
position  which  the  Apostles  occupied,  as  the  original 
inspired  teachers  of  the  Christian  church,  was 
already  making  itself  felt  in  the  sub-apostolic  age  ; 
and  by  a remarkable  agreement  Clement  (ad  Cor. 
i.  7,  47),  Polycarp  (ad  Phil,  iii.),  Ignatius  (ad 
Rom.  iv.),  and  Barnabas  (c.  i.)  draw  a clear  line 
between  themselves  and  their  predecessors,  from 
whom  they  were  not  separated  by  any  lengthened 
intervals  of  time.  As  the  need  for  a definite 
standard  of  Christian  truth  became  more  pressing, 
so  was  the  character  of  those  in  whose  writings  it 
was  to  be  sought  more  distinctly  apprehended. 

The  next  period  (120-170  A.D.),  which  may  be 
fitly  termed  the  age  of  the  Apologists,  carries  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  one  step 
further.  The  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  acquired  a 
fresh  importance  in  controversy  with  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  oral  tradition,  which  still  remained 
in  the  former  age,  was  dying  away,  and  a variety 
of  written  documents  claimed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Gospels  were 
definitely  separated  from  the  mass  of  similar  narra- 
tives in  virtue  of  their  outward  claims,  which  had 
remained , as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
of  tradition.  The  need  did  not  create  but  recog- 
nised them.  Without  doubt  and  without  con- 
troversy, they  occupied  at  once  the  position  which 
they  have  always  retained  as  the  fourfold  Apostolic 
record  of  the  Saviour’s  ministry.  Other  narra- 
tives remained  current  for  some  time,  which  were 
either  interpolated  forms  of  the  Canonical  books 
(The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  &c.),  or 
independent  traditions  (The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  &c.),  and  exercised  more  or  less  in- 
fluence upon  the  form  of  popular  quotations,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  upon  the  text  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels;  but  where  the  question  of  authority  was 
raised,  the  four  Gospels  were  ratified  by  universal 
consent.  The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr 
(f  c.  246  A.  D.)  is  in  this  respect  most  important. 
An  impartial  examination  of  his  Evangelic  references, 
if  conducted  with  due  reference  to  his  general 
manner  of  quotation,  to  possible  variations  of  read- 
ing, and  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  which  excluded 

* The  exceptions  to  this  statement  which  occur  in 
the  Latin  versions  of  Polycarp  [ad  Phil.  c.  xii.  “ ut 
his  Scripturis  dictum  est,”  Ps.  iv.  4 ; Eph.  iv.  26), 
and  Barnabas  (c.  iv.  “ sicut  scriptum  est,”  Matt.  xx. 
16),  cannot  be  urged  against  the  uniform  practice 
which  is  observed  in  the  original  texts.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  Evangelic  citations  are  prefaced  by 
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express  citations  from  Christian  books,  shows  that 
they  were  derived  certainly  in  the  main,  probably 
exclusively,  from  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that 
each  Gospel  is  distinctly  recognised  by  him  (Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  §103,  p.  331,  D.  iv  yap  ro7s  dnofivyixo- 
vevpuaiv  & <pr]ju.l  virb  r to  v air  o <rr  6 \<a  v (Mat- 
thew, John)  avTov  kuX  t cD  v i k e i v o i s tt  ap  a- 
KOXovQyadvrwv  (Mark,  Luke)  (rwrerax^aL 
....  Comp.  Dial.  c.  49  with  Matt.  xvii.  13 ; 
Dial.  c.  106  with  Mark  iii.  16,  17  ; Dial.  c.  105 
with  Luke  xxiii.  46).  The  references  of  Justin  to 
St.  John  are  less  decided  (comp.  Apol.  i.  61 ; Dial.  63, 
123,  56,  &c. ; Otto,  in  Illgen’s  Zeitschrift,  u.  s.  w. 
1841,  pp.  77  ff.  1843,  pp.  34  ff.) ; and  of  the 
other  books  of  the  N.  T.  he  mentions  the  Apoca- 
lypse only  by  name  (Dial.  c.  81),  and  offers  some 
coincidences  of  language  with  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

The  evidence  of  Papias  (c.  140-150  a.d.)  is 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Justin,  but  goes 
back  to  a still  earlier  generation  (6  npea^vrepOs 
eXeye).  In  spite  of  the  various  questions  which  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  fragments 
of  his  ‘ Enarrations  ’ preserved  by  Eusebius  (H.  E. 
iii.  39)  it  seems  on  every  account  most  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  our 
present  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  the 
former  of  which  he  connected  with  an  earlier 
Hebrew  original  (ypfxyvevae) ; and  probably  also 
with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (Frag.  xi.  Routh ; comp. 
Iren.  v.  s.  f.),  the  former  Epistles  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Peter  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  24),  and  the  Apocalypse 
(Frag,  viii.).* 

Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taken  by 
various  mystical  teachers  as  the  foundation  of 
strange  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are  popularly 
confounded  together  under  the  general  title  of 
Gnosticism,  whether  Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their 
origin.  In  the  earliest  fragments  of  Gnostic  writers 
which  remain  there  are  traces  of  the  use  of  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  of  1 
Corinthians  (’Aw 6(pa<ris  yeyaXy  [Simon  M.]  ap. 
Hippol.  adv.  Haer.  vi.  16 ; 9 ; 13)  ; and  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  attributed  by  a confusion  not  difficult  of 
explanation  to  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  Haer.  li.  3). 
In  other  Gnostic  (Ophite)  writings  a little  later 
there  are  references  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke, 
St.  John,  Romans,  1,  2 Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Hebrews  (Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  pp. 
313  ff.)  ; and  the  Clementine  Homilies  contain 
clear  coincidences  with  all  the  Gospels  (Horn.  xix. 
20  St.  Mark;  Ham.  xix.  22  St.  John).  It  is, 
indeed,  in  the  fragments  of  a Gnostic  writer,  Basi- 
lides  (c.  125  A.D.),  that  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
are  found  quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  O.  T.  (Basil,  ap.  Hipp. 
adv.  Haer.  pp.  238  yeypanrai ; 240  y yoacpi],  &c.). 
A Gnostic,  Heracleon,  was  the  first  known  com- 
mentator on  the  Christian  Scriptures.  And  the 
history  of  another  Gnostic,  Marcion,  furnishes  the 
first  distinct  evidence  of  a Canon  of  the  N.  T. 

The  need  of  a definite  Canon  must  have  made 
itself  felt  during  the  course  of  the  Gnostic  con- 
troversy. The  common  records  of  the  life  of  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  fixed  in  the  dis- 
cussions with  external  adversaries.  The  standard 

[KvptovJ  eTnev  not  Aeyei,  which  seems  to  show  that 
they  were  derived  from  tradition  and  not  from  a 
written  narrative  (Clem.  Up.  13,  46). 

1 A fragment  of  Papias*  Commentary  on  the  Apo- 
calypse is  preserved  in  the  Commentary  published  by 
Cramer,  Cat.  in  Apoc.,  p.  360,  which  is  not  noticed 
by  Routh. 
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of  Apostolic  teaching  was  determined  when  the 
Church  itself  was  rent  with  internal  divisions.  The 
Canon  of  Marcion  (c.  140  A.D.)  contained  both 
elements,  a Gospel  (“The  Gospel  of  Christ”) 
which  was  a mutilated  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and 
an  “ Apostle  ” or  Apostolicon,  which  contained  ten 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul — the  only  true  Apostle  in 
Marcion’ s judgment  — excluding  the  pastoral 
Epistles,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  (Tert.  adv.  Marc. 
v. ; Epiph.  adv.  Haer.  xlii.).  The  narrow  limits  of 
this  Canon  were  a necessary  consequence  of  Marcion’s 
belief  and  position,  but  it  offers  a clear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  Apostolic  writings  were  thus  early 
regarded  as  a complete  original  rule  of  doctrine. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  regarded 
the  books  which  he  rejected  as  unauthentic.  The  con- 
duct of  other  heretical  teachers  who  professed  to 
admit  the  authority  of  all  the  Apostles  proves  the 
converse ; for  they  generally  defended  their  tenets 
by  forced  interpretations,  and  not  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  common  records.  And  while  the 
first  traces  of  the  recognition  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion and  collective  unity  of  the  Canon  comes  from 
them,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  without  inverting  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity,  that  they  gave  a 
model  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  did  not  them- 
selves simply  perpetuate  the  belief  and  custom 
which  had  grown  up  within  it. 

The  close  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  two 
important  testimonies  to  the  N.  T.  as  a whole. 
Hitherto  the  evidence  has  been  in  the  main  frag- 
mentary and  occasional ; but  the  Muratorian 
Canon  in  the  West,  and  the  Peshito  in  the  East, 
deal  with  the  collection  of  Christian  Scriptures  as 
such.  The  first  is  a fragment,  apparently  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  yet  of  Roman  origin, 
mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
written,  from  internal  evidence,  about  170  A.D.  It 
commences  with  a clear  reference  to  St.  Mark’s 
Gospel,  and  then  passes  on  to  St.  Luke  as  the  third, 
St.  John,  the  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
The  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  quoted  in  the  text ; 
and  then  afterwards  it  is  said  that  “ the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  two  Epistles  of  the  John  mentioned  above 
(superscripti : or  “ which  bear  the  name  of  John” 
superscriptae ) are  reckoned  among  the  Catholic 
[Epistles]  (M.S.  Catholica,i.e.  Ecclesia?).”  “We 
receive  moreover  the  Apocalypses  of  John  and 
Peter  only,  which  [latter]  some  of  our  body  will 
not  have  read  in  the  Church.”  u Thus  the  cata- 
logue omits  of  the  books  received  at  present  the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
2 Peter,  while  it  notices  the  partial  reception  of 
the  Revelation  of  Peter.  The  Canon  of  the  Peshito 
forms  a remarkable  complement  to  this  catalogue. 
It  includes  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  fourteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1 John,  1 Peter,  and  James, 
omitting  Jude,  2 Peter , 2,  3 John,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse ; and  this  Canon  was  preserved  in  the  Syrian 
Churches  as  long  as  they  had  an  independent 
literature  (Ebed  Jesu  f 1318  A.D.  ap.  Assem. 
Bibl.  Or.  iii.  pp.  3 ff.).  Up  to  this  point,  there- 
fore, 2 Peter  is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T.  which 
is  not  recognised  as  an  Apostolic  and  authoritative 
writing ; and  in  this  result  the  evidence  from 


“We  have  given  what  appears  to  he  the  meaning 
of  the  corrupt  text  of  the  passage.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  discuss  all  the  disputed  points  here ; comp. 
Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  pp.  242  ff.,  and  the  references 
there  given 
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casual  quotations  coincides  exactly  with  the  enu- 
meration in  the  two  express  catalogues. 

2.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  from 
170  a.d.  to  303  A.D. — The  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon  is  marked  by  an  entire  change 
in  the  literary  character  of  the  Church.  From  the 
close  of  the  second  century  Christian  writers  take 
the  foremost  place  intellectually  as  well  as  morally  ; 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Alexandrine 
Church  widened  the  range  of  Catholic  thought,  and 
checked  the  spread  of  speculative  heresies.  From 
the  first  the  common  elements  of  the  Roman  and 
Syrian  Canons,  noticed  in  the  last  section,  form  a 
Canon  of  acknowledged  books,  regarded  as  a whole, 
authoritative  and  inspired,  and  coordinate  with 
the  0.  T.  Each  of  these  points  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  fathers  who  represent 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria  and  North 
Africa.  Irenaeus,  who  was  connected  by  direct 
succession  with  St.  John  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  20), 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a whole,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  as  “ perfect, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Word  of 
God  and  His  Spirit  ” (Adv.  Haer.  ii.  28,  2).  “ There 
could  not  be,”  he  elsewhere  argues,  “ more  than 
four  Gospels  or  fewer”  (Adv.  Haer.  iii.  11,  8 sq.). 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  again,  marks  “ the 
Apostle”  (o  a/iriaroXos,  Strom,  vii.  3,  §14; 
sometimes  aiv6<XToXoi)  as  a collection  definite  as  “the 
Gospel,”  and  combines  them  “ as  Scriptures  of  the 
Lord”  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Strom,  vi.  1 1 , 
§88)  as  “ ratified  by  the  authority  of  one  Almighty 
power”  (Strom,  iv.  1,  §2).  Tertullian  notices 
particularly  the  introduction  of  the  word  Testament 
for  the  earlier  word  Instrument,  as  applied  to  the 
dispensation  and  the  record  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  1),  and 
appeals  to  the  New  Testament,  as  made  up  of  the 
“ Gospels  ” and  “ Apostles  ” (adv.  Prax.  15).  This 
comprehensive  testimony  extends  to  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  1 Peter,  1 John,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse ; and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Apocalypse,  no  one  of  these  books  was  ever 
afterwards  rejected  or  questioned  till  modern  times. x 

But  this  important  agreement  as  to  the  principal 
contents  of  the  Canon  left  several  points  still  un- 
decided. The  East  and  West,  as  was  seen  in  the 
last  section,  severally  received  some  books  which 
were  not  universally  accepted.  So  far  the  error 
lay  in  defect;  but  in  other  cases  apocryphal  or 
unapostolic  books  obtained  a partial  sanction  or  a 
popular  use,  before  they  finally  passed  into  oblivion. 
Both  these  phenomena,  however,  were  limited  in 
time  and  range,  and  admit  of  explanation  from  the 
internal  character  of  the  books  in  question.  The 
examination  of  the  claims  of  the  separate  writings 
belongs  to  special  introductions ; but  the  subjoined 
table  (No.  III.)  will  give  a general  idea  of  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  historic  evidence  which  bears  upon 
them. 

This  table  might  be  much  extended  by  the  inser- 
tion of  isolated  testimonies  of  less  considerable 
writers.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  tha4 
of  the  “ disputed”  books  of  the  N.  T.,  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  universally  received,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  period ; and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Asia  (?)  and 
Syria,  but  not  by  those  of  Africa  and  Rome.  The 


* The  Manichees  offer  no  real  exception  to  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Comp.  Beausobre,  Hist.  J 
Munich.,  i.  ff.  297  f. 
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* Strom,  iii.  2, 
§11. 

Cf.  Euseb. 

H.  E.  vi.  13. 
Be  hab.  mul.  3. 

* Comm,  in 
Matt.  T.  x. 
§17,  ? Id.T. 
xvii.  3. 

? H.  E.  iii.  25. 

Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

|j  Ep.  36,  &c. 
Cf.  Hieron. 
Be  vir.  ill. 
15. 

(||  Apol.  i.  12, 
63.) 

(Euseb.  H.  E. 
v.  26.) 

* Strom,  vi.  8, 
§62. 

Cf.  Euseb. 

H.  E.  vi.  14. 
% Be  pudicit.  20 
(Barnabas). 

* Ap.  Euseb. 

H.  E.  vi. 

25,  &c. 

* Ap.  Euseb. 

H.  E.  vi.  41. 

(f  Be  exh.  mart. 

n.) 

(t  Phot.  121.) 

||  Be  Resurr.  5, 
p.  269, 

(Ed.  Migne), 
Conv.  v.  7. 

* Eel.  Proph. 
i.  20,  &c. 

Cf.  ? H.  E. 
iii.  3. 

Clemens  Rom.  . 

Polycarp  .... 
Justin  Martyr  . 

Irenaeus  .... 

Clemens  Alex.  . 

Tkrtullian  . . 
Origen  ...... 

Dionysius  Alex  . 

Cyprian  .... 

Hippolytus.  . . 
Methodius  . . . 

Eusebius  .... 

The  sign  ||  marks  a verbal  coincidence  : * a direct  quotation  : ? an  expression  of  doubt : ( ) an  uncertain  reference  : f a clear  rejection  : [ ] that  the  evidence  is  suspicious, 

or  inconclusive  as  to  the  authority  assigned  to  the  book. 
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Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude , on  the  other 
hand,  were  little  used,  and  the  Second  Ep.  of  St. 
Peter  was  barely  known. 

But  while  the  evidence  for  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  much  more  copious  during  this  period 
than  during  that  which  preceded,  it  is  essentially  of 
the  same  kind.  It  is  the  evidence  of  use  and  not  of 
inquiry.  The  Canon  was  fixed  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice, and  doubts  were  resolved  by  custom  and  not 
by  criticism.  Old  feelings  and  beliefs  were  perpe- 
tuated by  a living  tradition ; and  if  this  habit  of 
mind  was  unfavourable  to  the  permanent  solution 
of  difficulties,  it  gives  tresh  force  to  the  claims  of 
the  acknowledged  books,  which  are  attested  by  the 
witness  of  every  division  of  the  Church  (Origen, 
Cyprian,  Methodius),  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  unanimity  could  have  arisen  except 
from  the  original  weight  of  apostolical  authority. 
For  it  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  acknowledged  books  as  a whole  is  at  once 
clear  and  concordant  from  all  sides  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  literature  is  independent  and  considerable. 
The  Canon  preceded  the  literature  and  was  not  de- 
termined by  it. 

3.  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  from  a.d. 
303-397. — The  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  di- 
rected in  a great  measure  against  the  Christian 
writings  (Lact.  Instit.  v.  2 ; de  mort.persec.  16). 
The  influence  of  the  Scriptures  was  already  so 
great  and  so  notorious,  that  the  surest  method  of 
destroying  the  faith  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of 
the  records  on  which  it  was  supported.  The  plan 
of  the  emperor  was  in  part  successful.  Some 
were  found  who  obtained  protection  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  Sacred  books,  and  at  a later  time  the 
question  of  the  readmission  of  these  “ traitors”  (tra- 
ditores),  as  they  were  emphatically  called,  created 
a schism  in  the  Church.  The  Donatists,  who  main- 
tained the  sterner  judgment  on  their  crime,  may  be 
regarded  as  maintaining  in  its  strictest  integrity  the 
popular  judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
dissension  ; and  Augustine  allows  that  they  held  in 
common  with  the  Catholics  the  same  “ Canonical 
Scriptures,”  and  were  alike  “ bound  by  the  autho- 
rity of  both  Testaments”  (August,  c.  Cresc.  i.  31, 
57 ; Ep.  129,  3).  The  only  doubt  which  can  be 
raised  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Donatist  Canon 
arises  from  the  uncertain  language  which  Augus- 
tine himself  uses  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  the  Donatists  may  also  have  countenanced. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  complete 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  pre- 
sent, was  ratified  at  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.d.  397),y  and  from  that  time  was  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  Latin  Church  (Jerome, 
Innocent,  Rufinus,  Philastrius),  though  oc- 
casional doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
still  remained*  (Isid.  Hisp.  Proem.  §§85-109). 

Meanwhile  the  Syrian  Churches,  faithful  to  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the 
Canon  of  the  Peshito.  Chrysostom  (f407  a.d.), 

* The  enumeration  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  marks  the 
doubt  which  had  existed  as  to  the  Hebrews  : Epistolae 
Pauli  Apostoli  xiii ; ejusdem  ad  Hebraeos  una.  In  the 
Council  of  Hippo  (Can.  36)  the  phrase  is  simply  “ xiv 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.”  Generally  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  doubt  was  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  as 
to  the  authorship,  and  not  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the 
letter.  Comp.  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Bard.,  129,  §3. 

1 The  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  from  the  sixth  century 
downwards  very  frequently  contain  the  apocryphal 
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Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (f429  a.d.),  and 
Tiieodoret,  who  represent  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
furnish  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  Epistles  of 
Jude,  2 Peter,  2,  3 John,  or  the  Apocalypse. 
J UNILIUS,  in  his  account  of  the  public  teaching 
at  Nisibis,  places  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude, 
2,  3 John,  2 Peter  in  a second  class,  and  mentions 
the  doubts  which  existed  in  the  East  as  to  the  Apo- 
calypse. And  though  Ephrem  Syrus  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apocalypse  {Opp.  Syr.  ii.  p. 
332  C.),  yet  his  genuine  Syrian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  Syrian  Canon,  a fact  which  must  throw 
some  discredit  upon  the  frequent  quotations  from 
them,  which  occur  in  those  writings  which  are  only 
preserved  in  a Greek  translation. 

The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied a mean  position  as  to  the  Canon  between  the 
East  and  West.  With  the  exception  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, they  received  generally  all  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African  Canon,  but  this 
is  definitely  excluded  from  the  Catalogue  of  Gre- 
gory of  Nazianzus  (fc.  389  a.d.),  and  pro- 
nounced “ spurious  ” ( v60ov ) on  the  authority  of 
“ the  majority  ” (ol  ttXPiovs),  in  that  of  Amphilo- 
CHius  (c.  380  a.d.),  while  it  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  Laodicene  Catalogue,  which  even  if  it 
has  no  right  to  its  canonical  position,  yet  belongs  to 
the  period  and  country  with  which  it  is  commonly 
connected.  The  same  Canon,  with  the  same  omis- 
sion of  the  Apocalypse  is  given  by  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (f386  a.d.)  ; though  Epiphanius,  who 
was  his  fellow-countryman  and  contemporary,  con- 
firms the  Western  Canon,  while  he  notices  the 
doubts  which  were  entertained  as  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse. These  doubts  prevailed  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  Apocalypse  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  recognised  there  down  to  a late  period, 
though  in  other  respects  the  Constantinopolitan 
Canon  was  complete  and  pure  (Nicephorus,  Piio- 
tius,  Oecumenius,  Theophylact,  t c.  1077 

A.D.). 

The  well-known  Festal  Letter  of  Athanasius 
(f373  A.D.)  bears  witness  to  the  Alexandrine 
Canon.  This  contains  a clear  and  positive  list  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  are  received  at  pre- 
sent ; and  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  his  successor  Cyril. 

One  important  Catalogue  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. After  noticing  in  separate  places  the  origin 
and  use  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  Eusebius 
sums  up  in  a famous  passage  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiry into  the  evidence  on  the  Apostolic  books 
furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies ( H . E.  iii.  25).  His  testimony  is  by  no 
means  free  from  difficulties,  nor  in  all  points  ob- 
viously consistent,  but  his  last  statement  must  be 
used  to  fix  the  interpretation  of  the  former  and 
more  cursory  notices.  In  the  first  class  of  acknow- 
ledged books  ( 6fjLo\oyovp.eva ) lie  places  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (i.e.  fourteen, 
H.  E.  iii.  3),  1 John,  1 Peter,  and  (elf  ye  (pavelij) 

Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  among  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
generally  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  hut  also 
in  other  places,  without  any  mark  of  suspicion.  The 
text  in  Cod.  Sari.  (Brit.  Mus.)  2833  (sec.  xi.),  in 
which  it  occurs  after  the  Apocalypse,  differs  in  sever  a. 
respects  from  any  of  Anger’s  MSS.  Comp.  Anger,  Bet 
Laodicenerhrief,  Leips.  1843,  pp.  142  ff.  The  Greek 
title  in  G (not  F),  npo s AaovSaiojcras  apxerai,  is  appa- 
rently only  a rendering  of  the  Latin  title  from  the 
form  of  the  name  (g.  Laudicenses). 
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No.  IV.— THE  CHIEF  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


Only  “ disputed”  books  are  noticed,  or  such  as  were  in  some  degree  recognized  as  authoritative. 
The  symbols  are  used  as  before. 
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III.  Occidental  Catalogues : 
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Hody,  p.  649. 

1 The  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  is  frequently  ex- 
plained by  the  expressed  object  of  the  Catalogue,  as  a list 
of  books  for  public  ecclesiastical  use : 6 era  Set  /3i/3Ala 
avay LV(o<rKe<r6aL,  compared  with  the  former  canon : on 
oil  Set  iSiojTucovs  \f/a kpovs  keyecrOai  ev  rrj  backyjaiz,  /e.r.A. 
Yet  compare  the  Catalogue  of  Cyril. 

2 The  Catalogue  adds  likewise  the  Apostolical  Consti- 

tutions (Siarayai  . . . ev  o/ctco  jSojSAiois)  for  esoteric  use. 

When  the  Catalogue  was  confirmed  in  the  Quinisextine 

Council  (Can.  2),  the  Constitutions  were  excluded  on  the 

ground  of  corruptions ; but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 

Epistles  of  Clement,  both  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  are 

found  at  the  end  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  index  before  the  general  summary  of  books ; which 

again  is  iollowed  by  the  titles  of  the  Apocryphal  Psalms 

of  Solomon. 


3 He  adds  also  “ the  Apostolic  Canons,”  and  according 
to  one  MS.  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement. 

4 The  other  chief  passages  in  Eusebius  are,  IT.  E.  iii.  3 
24 ; ii.  23.  His  object  in  the  passage  quoted  is  avaice<J>a- 
Acuwo-ao-flcu  ras  Sr)ku0ei<Ta<;  tt)s  /caudjs  fitaflij/oj?  ypa(f>as. 

5 The  list  concludes  with  the  words,  to.  de  kotna  irdvra 
ef-to  KeCaOw  ev  Sevrepcv'  /cal  ocra  p-ev  ev  eKKkri<ria.  prf 
dvaycvcocTKerai.,  ravra  pyjSe  Kara  cravrov  avayivcocKe 
KaO co?  •JJ/coucra?  .... 

e At  the  end  of  the  list  Athanasius  says  (comp,  above,,, 
p/>}Seis  tovtois  e7ri/3aAAeTto,  pajfie  rovrivv  a(f>cupei<T0<*>  n. 

7 Amphiloch.  1.  c. : — 

rives  fie  <fia<rl  rqv  wpos  *E/3paiovs  vo0ov, 
ovk  ev  Aeyovres*  yvyaia  yap  ri  xapis. 
elev  ri  Aor/rov ; /ea0oAi/cwv  eTTurrokivv 
rive s pev  enr a (f)a<riv,  ot  fie  rpeis  povov 
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in  case  its  authenticity  is  admitted  (such  seems  to 
be  his  meaning),  the  Apocalypse.  The  second  class 
of  disputed  books  (avnXe'ySjxevd)  he  subdivides 
into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  such  as  were 
generally  known  and  recognised  ( yvc&pipa  r o?s 
iroWois),  including  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude, 
2 Peter,  2,  3 John  ; and  the  second  of  those  which 
he  pronounces  spurious  (yoQa),  that  is  which  were 
either  unauthentic  or  unapostolic,  as  the  Acts  of 
Paul,  the  Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  (if  not  a work  of  the  Apostle), 
and  according  to  some  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  These  two  great  classes  contain  all  the 
books  which  had  received  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and 
were  in  common  distinguished  from  a third  class 
of  heretical  forgeries  (e.  g.  the  Gospels  of  Thomas, 
Peter,  Mathias,  &c.). 

One  point  in  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  notice.  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  apostolic  authority  of  2 Peter  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  existing  writings  of  the  first  three 
centuries  is  extremely  slender  ; but  Eusebius,  who 
possessed  more  copious  materials,  describes  it  as 
“generally  well  known;”  and  this  circumstance 
alone  suggests  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
the  early  Catalogues  rest  on  evidence  no  longer 
available  for  us.  In  other  respects  the  classification 
of  Eusebius  is  a fair  summary  of  the  results  which 
follow  from  the  examination  of  the  extant  ante- 
Nicene  literature. 

The  evidence  of  later  writers  is  little  more  than 
the  repetition  or  combination  of  the  testimonies 
already  quoted.  An  examination  of  table  No.  IV., 
p.  266,  which  includes  the  most  important  Cata- 
logues of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  will  convey  a 
clear  summary  of  much  that  has  been  said,  and 
supply  the  mcstrimportant  omissions. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
the  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a subject  of  great 
though  partial  interest.  The  hasty  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  affirmed  the  authority  of 
all  the  books  commonly  received,  called  out  the 
opposition  of  controversialists,  who  quoted  and  en- 
forced the  early  doubts.  Erasmus  with  charac- 
teristic moderation  denied  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrev:s,  2 Peter,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, but  left  their  canonical  authority  unques- 
tioned ( Praef . ad  Antilegom.').  Luther,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  bold  self-reliance,  created  a purely 
subjective  standard  for  the  canonicity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  character  of  their  “ teaching  of  Christ,” 
and  while  he  placed  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle 
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of  St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  first  rank  as  containing  the  “ kernel  of 
Christianity,”  he  set  aside  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
St.  Jude,  St.  James,  and  the  Apocalypse  at  the 
end  of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the  re- 
maining Antilegomena  with  varying  degrees  of  dis- 
respect, though  he  did  not  separate  2 Peter  and 
2,  3 John  from  the  other  Epistles  (comp.  Landerer, 
Art.  Kanon  in  Herzog’s  Encyklop.  pp.  295  ff.). 
The  doubts  which  Luther  rested  mainly  on  internal 
evidence  were  variously  extended  by  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers (Melanctiion,  Centur.  Magdeb.,  Flacius, 
Gerhard  : comp.  Reuss,  §334) ; and  especially 
with  a polemical  aim  against  the  Romish  Church 
by  Chemnitz  (Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  73).  But 
while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  writers  was  to 
place  the  Antilegomena  on  a lower  stage  of  autho- 
rity, their  views  received  no  direct  sanction  in  any 
of  the  Lutheran  symbolic  books  which  admit  the 
“ prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,”  as  a whole,  without  further 
classification  or  detail.  The  doubts  as  to  the  An- 
tilegomena of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the 
Lutherans.  Carlstadt,  who  was  originally  a 
friend  of  Luther  and  afterwards  professor  at  Zurich, 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  question  to  a critical 
discussion  of  evidence,  and  placed  the  Antilegomena 
in  a third  class  “ on  account  of  the  controversy  as 
to  the  books,  or  rather  (ut  certius  loquar)  as  to  their 
authors”  (Dc  Can.  Script,  pp.  410-12,  ed. 
Credn.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  at 
least  questioned  the  authenticity  of  2 Peter,  did  not 
set  aside  their  canonicity  {Praef.  ad  Hebr. ; ad 
2 Petr.) ; and  he  notices  the  doubts  as  to  St.  James 
and  St.  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 

The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable. 
In  the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  is  given ; but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  “ the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any 
doubt  in  the  Church  ” (Art.  vi.).  This  definition 
is  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the 
0.  T.  and  of  the  Apocrypha ; and  then  it  is  said 
summarily,  without  a detailed  catalogue,  “ all  the 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received, 
we  do  receive  and  account  them  for  Canonical 
(pro  Canonicis  habemus).”  A distinction  thus  re- 
mains between  the  “ Canonical  ” books,  and  such 
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Xpr)vai  Se'xecrSat,  ttjv  Toucw/3ov  jaiav 
fxLav  5e  IleTpov  t»jv  t’  Tcoavvov  p.iav  . . . 
ttjv  S’  'AnoKa.\v\J/Lv  tt\v  Tioavvou  7rdA.11/ 
rives  pev  eyKpivovcnv,  oi  7rAeiovs  Se  -ye 
vo 0ov  Aeyovcriv.  OSros  ai/zeuSeVraro? 

Kaviov  av  eh j rwv  OeonvevaTinv  ypa cf>hv  . . . 

8 This  Canon  of  Chrysostom,  which  agrees  with  that  of 
the  Peshito,  is  fully  supported  by  the  casual  evidence  oi 
the  quotations  which  occur  in  his  w7orks.  The  quotation 
from  2 Peter,  which  is  found  in  Horn,  in  Joann.  34  (33), 
tom.  viii.  p.  230  (ed.  Par.),  stands  alone.  Suidas’  asser- 
tion (s.  v.  IwdvvTjs)  that  he  received  “ the  Apocalypse  and 
three  Epistles  of  St.  John  ” is  not  supported  by  any  other 
evidence. 

9 Nicophorus  adds  to  the  disputed  books  “ the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews.”  In  one  MS.  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John  is  placed  also  among  the  Apocryphal  books 
(Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  122). 

10  This  catalogue,  which  excludes  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  (statutum  est  nihil  aliud  legi 
in  ecclesia  debere  catholica  nisi  . . . . et  Pauli  tredecim 


epistolas  et  septem  alias  ....),  is  followed  by  a section 
in  which  Philastrius  speaks  of  “ other  [heretics]  wTho 
assert  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  Paul’s” 
(Haer.  89).  And  in  another  place  ( [Haer . 60)  he  reckons 
it  as  heresy  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  and 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  The  different  statements  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  careless  compilation. 

11  This  catalogue  is  described  as  “secundum  antiquam 
translationem,”  and  stands  parallel  with  those  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine.  The  enumeration  of  the  Catholic  epistles 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  I believe  that  it  includes 
only  three  epistles.  Epistolae  Petri  ad  gentes,  Jacobi, 
Johannis  ad  Parthos.  The  insertion  of  Judae  after 
gentes,  seems  to  have  been  a typographical  error,  for  the 
present  writer  has  not  found  the  reading  in  any  one  of 
four  MSS.  which  he  has  examined. 

12  I11  another  place  ( Deeccles . Offic.  i.  12)  Isidore  men- 
tions without  condemning  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James , 2,  3 John.  2 Peter  but 
not  as  to  Jude. 
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“ Canonical  books  as  have  never  been  doubted  in 
the  Church;”  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  framers  of  the  Articles  intended 
to  leave  a freedom  of  judgment  on  a point  on  which 
the  greatest  of  the  continental  reformers,  and  even 
of  Romish  scholars  (Sixtus  Sen.  Biblioth.  S.  i.  1 ; 
Caietan,  Praef.  ad  Epp.  ad  Hebr .,  Jac.,  2,  3 John , 
Jud .)  were  divided.  The  omission  cannot  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Article  in  ques- 
tion was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
agreed  on  the  N.  T.  Canon;  for  all  the  other  pro- 
testant  confessions  which  contain  any  list  of  books, 
give  a list  of  the  books  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  Testament  ( Conf . Belg.  4 ; Conf.  Gall.  3 ; 
Con/.  Fid.  1).  But  if  this  license  is  rightly  con- 
ceded by  the  Anglican  Articles,  the  great  writers  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  it.  The  early  commentators  on  the  Articles 
take  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  (Beveridge)  of  the 
doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena ; and  the  chief  con- 
troversialists of  the  Reformation  accepted  the  full 
Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (Whitaker,  Disp.  on 
Scripture , cxiv.  p.  105 ; Fulke’s  Defence  of  Eng. 
Trans,  p.  8 ; Jewel,  Defence  of  Apol.  ii.  9,  1). 

The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  case 
of  the  0.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  moi'e  than  a 
reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Roman  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  N.  T.  were  less  marked ; and  the  two  conflict- 
ing Greek  confessions  confirm  in  general  terms, 
without  any  distinct  enumeration  of  books,  the  po- 
pular Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cyr.  Luc.  Conf.  i.  p. 
42;  Dosith.  Confess,  i.  p.  467).  The  confession 
of  Metrophanes  gives  a complete  list  of  the 
books  ; and  compares  their  number — thirty-three — 
with  the  years  of  the  Saviour’s  life,  that  “ not  even 
the  number  of  the  Sacred  books  might  be  devoid  of 
a divine  mystery.”  ( Metroph . Critop.  Conf.  ii.  105, 
Ed.  Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was 
already  the  case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
(Leo  Allatius,  ap.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  v.  App.  p. 
38),  the  Antilegomena  are  reckoned  by  the  Greek 
Church  as  equal  in  Canonical  authority  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  remaining  books  ( Catechism , l.  c. 
supr.). 

The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  especially 
during  the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
belong  to  the  special  articles.  The  general  course 
which  they  have  taken  is  simple  and  natural. 
Semlor  ( Untersuch . d.  Kan.  1771-5)  first  led  the 
way  towards  the  later  subjective  criticism,  though 
he  rightly  connected  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
with  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  providential 
power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a 
series  of  special  essays  in  which  the  several  books 
were  discussed  individually  with  little  regard  to  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  the  whole  collection 
( Schleiermacher,  Bi'etschneider,  De  Wette,  &c.). 
At  last  an  ideal  view  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity was  used  as  the  standard  by  which  the  books 
were  to  be  tried,  and  the  books  were  regarded  as 
results  of  typical  forms  of  doctrine  and  not  the 
sources  of  them  (F.  C.  Baur,  Schwegler,  Zeller). 
All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  was  thus  lost. 
The  growth  of  the  Church  was  left  without  expla- 
nation, and  the  original  relations  and  organic  unity 
of  the  N.  T.  were  disregarded. 

For  the  later  period  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the 
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great  work  of  Lardner  ( Credibility  of  the  Gospei 
History , Works  i. — vi.  Ed.  Kippis,  1788)  fur- 
nishes ample  and  trustworthy  materials.  For  the 
earlier  period  his  ciiticism  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  requires  to  be  combined  with  the  results  of 
later  inquiries.  Kirchhofer’s  collection  of  the  ori- 
ginal passages  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the 
Canon  ( Quellensammlung , u.  s.  w.,  Zurich,  1844) 
is  useful  and  fairly  complete,  but  frequently  inac- 
curate. The  writings  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  his  fol- 
lowers often  contain  very  valuable  hints  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  several  books  in  relation  to 
later  teaching,  however  perverse  their  conclusions 
may  be.  In  opposition  to  them  Thiersch  has  vin- 
dicated, perhaps  with  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  yet  in 
the  main  rightly,  the  position  of  the  Apostolic  writ- 
ings in  relation  to  the  first  age  ( Versuch  zur  Her- 
stellung,  u.  s.  w.,  Erlangen,  1845 ; and  Erwieder- 
ung,  u.  s.  w.,  Erlang.,  1846).  The  section  of  Reuss 
on  the  subject  (Die  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schriften 
N.  T.,  2te  Aufl.  Braunschw.  1853),  and  the  article 
of  Landerer  (Herzog’s  Encyklop.  s.  v.)  contain  va- 
luable summaries  of  the  evidence.  Other  references 
and  a fuller  discussion  of  the  chief  points  are  given 
by  the  author  of  this  article  in  The  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cambr.  1855).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CANOPY  (kcdvcottgIov  ; conopeum ; Jud.  x.  21, 
xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).  The  canopy  of  Holofernes  is  the 
only  one  mentioned,  although,  perhaps,  from  the 
“ pillars  ” of  the  litter  [Bed]  described  in  Cant.  iii. 
10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  equipage  would  include 
a canopy.  It  probably  retained  the  mosquito  nets 
or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated,  although 
its  description  (Jud.  x.  21)  betrays  luxury  and 
display  rather  than  such  simple  usefulness.  Varro 
(B.  R.  ii.  10.  8)  uses  quae  in  conopeis  jacent  of 
languid  women  very  much  as  avaka.v6p.Gvos  .... 
iv  t<2  Kcovcoireitp  (1.  c.)  describes  the  position  of  a 
luxurious  general.  (For  further  classical  illustra- 
tion, see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Conopeum.)  It  might 
possibly  be  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business  was 
escape  without  delay,  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holofernes  ? 
Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew  notion 
that  blood  should  be  instantly  covered  (comp. 
2 Sam.  xx.  12 ; Lev.  xvii.  13)  [Blood]  ; and  for 
this  purpose  the  light  bedding  of  Syria  was  inade- 
quate. [Bed.]  Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally 
lighter,  even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a 
palace ; and  thus  a woman’s  hand  might  unfix  it 
from  the  pillar’s  without  much  difficulty.  [H.  H.] 

CANTICLES  (D'WiI  Song  of  Songs, 
i.  e.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs  ; &<rpa  aerparav  ; 
Canticum  Canticorum),  entitled  in  the  A.  Y.  The 
Song  of  Solomon.  No  book  of  the  0.  T.  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  varied  criticism,  or  been 
more  frequently  selected  for  separate  translation 
than  the  Song  of  Solomon.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  consider  it  under  four  points  of  view : — I.  Au- 
thor and  date  ; II.  Form;  III.  Meaning ; IV.  Ca- 
nonicity. 

I.  Author  and  date. — By  the  Hebrew  title  it  is 
ascribed  to  Solomon  ; and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and 
by  the  majority  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  an- 
cient and  modern.  In  fact,  if  we  except  a few  of 
the  Talmudical  writers  (Bava  Bathra,  R.  Moses 
Kimclu  ; see  Gray’s  Key),  who  assigned  it  to  the 
age  of  Hezekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a dissentient  voice 
down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  More  recent 
criticism,  however,  has  called  in  question  this  deep- 
rooted,  and  well  accredited  tradition.  Among  Eng- 
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lish  scholars  Kennicott,  among  German  Eichhom 
and  Rosenmiiller,  regard  the  poem  as  belonging  to 
the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Kennicott,  Diss.  i. 
pp.  20-22;  Eichhom,  Isagogen  in  V.T.  P.  iii. 

§ 647,  p.  531,  ff.  ed.  sec. ; Rosenm.  Animadv.  on 
Lowth.  Praelect.,  Schol.  in  V.  T.).  Kennicott 
based  his  opinion  upon  the  uniform  insertion  of 
the  \ in  all  the  copies,  in  the  name  of  David 
(TH).  The  name,  however,  occurs  only  once 
(iv.  4)  : and  the  insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  soli- 
tary instance  is  easily  accounted  for  by  a supposed 
error  in  transcription.  At  any  rate  the  insertion 
of  the  ' would  not  bring  the  Canticles  so  far  down 
as  the  time  of  Ezra  ; since  we  find  the  same  pecu- 
liarity in  Hos.  iii.  5,  and  Am.  vi.  5 (Gesen. 
Lex.  s.  v.).  The  charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been 
vigorously  pressed  by  Rosenmiiller,  and  especially 
by  Eichhorn.  But  Gesenius  (Heb.  Gr.  §2)  assigns 
the  book  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, and  traces  “ the  few  solitary  Chaldaisms  ” 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  that  age  to  the 
hands  of  Chaldee  copyists.  Gesenius  has  more- 
over suggested  an  important  distinction  between 
Chaldaisms,  and  dialectic  variations  indigenous  to 
N.  Palestine,  where  he  conjectures  that  Judges  and 
Canticles  were  composed.  The  application  of  this 
principle  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  most  of  the  Chal- 
daisms alleged  by  Eichhorn  (e.  g.  & for  “l^X)  ; 

while  the  occurrence  of  similar  forms  in  Phoenician 
affords  an  indication  of  other  intrusive  forces  beside 
the  Aramean  acting  upon  the  Biblical  Hebrew. 
Nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Gesenius  that  the  book  was 
written  in  N.  Palestine,  and  consequently  tinged 
with  a local  colouring,  inconsistent  with  the  opinion 
which  places  it  among  the  “ one  thousand  and  five  ” 
songs  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  32).  Comp.  1 K.  ix.  19 
with  2 Chr.  viii.  6,  where  the  buildings  of  Lebanon 
are  decidedly  contrasted  with  those  of  Jerusalem, 
and  are  not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with  the 
“ house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  ” (1  K.  vii.  2), 
which  was  probably  in  Jerusalem.  By  a further 
comparison  of  these  passages  with  Robinson  ( Bibl . 
Res.  iii.  441),  who  describes  remains  of  massive 
buildings  as  still  standing  on  Lebanon,  it  will  appear 
probable  that  Solomon  had  at  least  a hunting-seat 
somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  (comp. 
Cant.  iv.  9).  In  such  a retreat,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  scenery,  and  the  language  of  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles. 
Artistically  this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with 
the  general  conditions  of  pastoral  poetry.  In  our 
own  language  such  compositions  are  not  unfre- 
quently  accommodated  to  rustic  ideas,  and  some- 
times to  provincial  dialects.  If,  moreover,  it  should 
be  urged  that  Chaldaisms  are  not  provincialisms ; 
it  may  be  replied  that  Solomon  could  scarcely  be 
ignorant  of  the  Aramean  literature  of  his  own  time, 
and  that  he  may  have  consciously  used  it  for  the 
purpose  of  enrichment  (Gesen.  Heb.  Gr.  §§  2,  4). 

The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  flattering  to 
have  come  from  the  hand  of  Solomon,  must  have 
existed  in  the  copy  used  by  the  LXX.,  and  conse- 
quently can  lay  claim  to  a respectable  antiquity. 
The  moral  argument  put  forward  by  the  supporters 
of  the  most  recent  literal  interpretation,  and  based 
upon  the  improbability  of  Solomon’s  eliminating 
himself  (see  below),  is  not  very  conclusive.  His 
conduct  could  easily  be  traced  to  a spirit  of  gene- 
rous self-accusation ; and  at  any  rate  it  need  not  be 
exalted  above  the  standard  which  was  likely  to 
flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  a court  such  as  his. 
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On  the  whole  then  it  seems  unnecessary  to  depart 
from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
great  ingenuity  has  ,been  employed  by  the  Rabbi- 
nical and  some  Christian  writers,  in  determining  at 
what  period  of  that  monarch’s  life  the  poem  was 
written  (see  Pol.  Syn.  Pref.  ad  Cant.').  The  point 
at  issue  seems  to  have  been  whether  Solomon  ever 
repented  after  his  fall.  If  he  did,  it  was  contended 
that  the  ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song 
seemed  the  natural  growth  of  such  an  experience  : 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  urged  that  no  other  than  a spi- 
ritually-minded man  could  have  composed  such  a 
poem ; and  that  therefore  it  must  have  been  written 
while  Solomon  was  still  the  cherished  of  God. 
Then  again  it  was  a moot  point  whether  the  com- 
position was  the  product  of  Solomon’s  matured 
wisdom,  or  the  fresh  outburst  of  his  warm  and 
passionate  youth ; whether  in  fact  the  master  ele- 
ment of  the  poem  were  the  literal  form,  or  the 
allegorical  meaning.  The  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  interpretation,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  III.  below. 

II.  Form. — This  question  is  not  determined  by 
the  Hebrew  title.  The  rendering  of  TCP, 

mentioned  by  Simonis  {Lex.  Heb.),  “ series  carmi- 
num”  (comp,  ffeiph.,  chain),  and  adopted  by 
Paulus,  Good,  and  other  commentators,  can 
scarcely  compete  with  Gesen.  “ Song  of  Songs, 
i.  e.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs”  (comp.  Ps. 

xlv.  1,  m'T  “P&P,  “ a delightful  song,”  Gesen. ; 

“ carmen  jucundum,”  Rosenm. ; comp,  also  Theocr. 
Idy.  viii.  irpoacpiXes  yeXos).  The  non-continuity 
which  many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far 
from  being  a modern  discovery.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  Lat.  “ Cantica  canticorum,” 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  “ the  songs  and 
hymns  which  Solomon,  the  prophet,  the  king  of 
Israel,  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  the 
Lord.”  Ghislerius  (16th  cent.)  considered  it  a 
drama  in  five  acts.  One  of  the  first  separate  trans- 
lations published  in  England  is  entitled  “ The  Can- 
ticles, or  Balades  of  Solomon,  in  Englysh  metre,” 
1549;  and  in  1596  appeared  Solomon’s  Song  in 
8 eclogues,  by  J.  M.  [Jervase  Markham]  ; the 
number  of  eclogues  in  this  latter  production  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Idylls  into  which  the 
book  was  afterwards  divided  by  Jahn.  Down  to 
the  18th  cent.,  however,  the  Canticles  were 
generally  regarded  as  continuous. 

Gregory  Nazianzus  calls  it  vvy<piK.bv  Spay  a re 
Kal  a try  a.  According  to  Patrick,  it  is  a “ Pastoral 
Eclogue,”  or  a “ Dramatic  poem ;”  according  to 
Lowth,  “ an  epithalamium,  or  dapurrvs  nuptialis  of 
a pastoral  kind .”  Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller,  while 
differing  as  to  its  interpretation,  agree  in  making 
it  continuous,  “ carmen  amatorium”  (Mich.).  A 
modified  continuity  was  suggested  by  Bossuet,  who 
divided  the  Song  into  7 parts,  or  scenes  of  a pas- 
toral drama,  corresponding  with  the  7 days  of  the 
Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowth,  Praelect.  xxx.). 
Bossuet  is  followed  by  Calmet,  Percy,  Williams, 
and  Lowth  ; but  his  division  is  impugned  by  Taylor 
( Fragm . Calmet),  who  proposes  one  of  6 days ; and 
considers  the  drama  to  be  post-nvptial,  not  ante- 
nuptial, as  it  is  explained  by  Bossuet.  The  entire 
nuptial  theory  has  been  severely  handled  by  J.  D, 
Michaelis,  and  the  literal  school  of  interpreters  in 
general.  Michaelis  attacks  the  first  day  of  Bossuet, 
and  involves  in  its  destruction  the  remaining  six 
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{Not.  ad  Lowtk.  Prael . xxxi.).  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  Lowth  does  not  compromise  himself  to 
the  perfectly  dramatic  character  of  the  poem.  He 
makes  it  a drama,  but  only  of  the  minor  kind,  i.  e. 
dramatic  as  a dialogue ; and  therefore  not  more  dra- 
matic than  an  Idyll  of  Theocritus,  or  a Satire  of 
Horace.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover a plot ; and  evidently  meant  a good  deal  more 
by  the  term  “ pastoral  ” than  by  the  term  “ drama.” 
Moreover,  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  only  dramatic 
element  in  Cant,  be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoral 
character  of  its  scenery,  and  allusions,  renders  the 
term  drama  less  applicable  than  that  of  idyll. 
Bossuet,  however,  claims  it  as  a regular  drama  with 
all  the  proprieties  of  the  classic  model.  Now  the 
question  is  not  so  much  whether  the  Canticles 
make  up  a drama,  or  a series  of  idylls,  as  which 
of  these  two  Greek  names  the  more  nearly  ex- 
presses its  form.  And  if  with  Lowth  we  recog- 
nize a chorus  completely  sympathetic  and  assistant, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  avoid  calling  the 
poem  a drama.  But  in  all  the  translations  of  the 
allegorical  school  which  are  based  upon  the  dra- 
matic idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  is  so  in- 
frequent, or  so  indefinite ; the  absence  of  anything 
like  a dramatic  progress  and  development  sufficient 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a chorus  is  so  evident, 
that  the  strongly  marked  idyllic  scenery  could  not 
fail  to  outweigh  the  scarcely  perceptible  elements 
of  dramatic  intention.  Accordingly  the  Idyllic 
theory,  propounded  by  Sig.  Melesegenio,  confirmed 
by  the  use  of  a similar  form  among  the  Arabians, 
under  the  name  of  “ Cassides  ” (Sir  W.  Jones, 
Poes.  As.  Comment,  iii.),  and  adopted  by  Good, 
became  for  a time  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  the 
allegorical  school.  After  Markham’s  translation, 
however  (see  above),  and  the  division  of  Ghisle- 
rius,  we  cannot  consider  this  theory  as  originating 
either  with  the  learned  Italian  translator,  or,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Horne,  with  Sir  W.  Jones. 

The  idyllic  form  seems  to  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  allegorical  school  of  translators  as 
getting  rid  of  that  dramatic  unity  and  plot  which 
their  system  of  interpretation  reduced  to  a succes- 
sion of  events  without  any  culminating  issue.  In 
fact,  it  became  the  established  method  of  division 
both  with  literal  and  allegorical  translators ; e.  g. 
Herder,  Pye  Smith,  Kleuker,  Magnus ; and  as  late 
as  1846  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Noyes  of  Harvard 
University,  an  ultra  literalist.  But  the  majority 
of  recent  translators  belonging  to  the  literal  school 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jacobi,  originally  pro- 
posed in  1776,  and  since  developed  by  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  Meier,  &c.  Based  as  this  theory  is  upon 
the  dramatic  evolution  of  a simple  love-story,  it 
supplies  that  essential  movement  and  interest,  the 
want  of  which  was  felt  by  Lowth  ; and  justifies  the 
application  of  the  term  drama , to  a composition  of 
which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle  and  organic 
structure. 

By  the  reactionary  allegorists,  of  whom  Rosen  - 
tnuller  may  be  considered  the  representative,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutely 
continuous,  or  has  been  divided  with  reference 
to  its  spiritual  meaning,  rather  than  its  external 
form  (e.  g.  Hengstenberg,  and  Prof.  Burro wes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Cant,  supplied  a model 
to  Theocritus  seems  based  on  merely  verbal  coinci- 
dences, such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  pastoral  poetry  (comp.  Cant.  i.  9, 
vi.  10,  with  Theocr.  xviii.  30,  36  ; Cant.  iv.  11  with 
Theocr.  xx.  26,  27 ; Cant.  viii.  6,7,  with  Theocr. 
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xxiii.  23-26  ; see  other  passages  in  Pol.  Syn. ; 
Lowth,  Prael.;  Gray’s  Key).  In  the  essential 
matters  of  form  and  of  ethical  teaching,  the  re- 
semblance does  not  exist. 

III.  Meaning. — The  schools  of  interpretation 
may  be  divided  into  three : — the  mystical,  or 
typical ; the  allegorical ; and  the  literal. 

1.  The  mystical  interpretation  is  properly  an 
offshoot  of  the  allegorical,  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
a literal  basis  for  the  speculations  of  the  allegorists. 
This  basis  is  either  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
Pharaoh’s  daughter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Israel- 
itish  woman,  the  Shulamite.  The  former  (taken 
together  with  Harmer’s  variation)  was  the  favourite 
opinion  of  the  mystical  interpreters  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century : the  latter  has  obtained  since 
its  introduction  by  Good  (1803).  The  mystical 
interpretation  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen, 
who  wrote  a voluminous  commentary  upon  the  Cant. 
Its  literal  basis,  minus  the  mystical  application,  is 
condemned  by  Theodoret  (a.d.  420).  It  reappears 
in  Abulpharagius  (1226-1286),  and  was  received 
by  Grotius.  As  involving  a literal  basis,  it  was 
vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanctius,  Durham,  and 
Calovius ; but  approved  of,  and  systematized  by 
Bossuet,  endorsed  by  Lowth,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translation  by  Percy  and  Williams.  The 
arguments  of  Calovius  prevented  its  taking  root  in 
Germany:  and  the  substitution  by  Good  of  an 
Israelitish  for  an  Egyptian  bride  has  not  saved  the 
general  theory  from  the  neglect  which  was  inevit- 
able after  the  reactionary  movement  of  the  19  th 
century  allegorists. 

2.  Allegorical. — Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  discover  this  principle  of 
interpretation  in  the  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8)  ; Jesus 
Sirach  (xlvii.  14-17)  ; Wisd.  (viii.  2)  ; and  Joseph, 
(c.  Apion.  i.  § 8)  ; it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  with 
any  certainty  farther  back  than  the  Talmud  (see  Gins- 
burg,  Introd.).  According  to  the  Talmud  the  beloved 
is  taken  to  be  God,  the  loved  one,  or  bride,  is  the 
congregation  of  Israel.  This  general  relation  is  ex- 
panded into  more  particular  detail  by  the  Targum, 
or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  treats  the  Song  of 
songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  building  of  the  third  temple.  In  order  to 
make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
most  extraordinary  devices : e.  g.  the  reduction  of 
words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  the  free  inter- 
changing of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Tar- 
gum was  still  further  developed  by  the  mediaeval 
Jews ; but  generally  constructed  upon  the  same 
allegorical  hypothesis.  It  was  introduced  into 
their  liturgical  services ; and  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  middle  ages,  its  consoling  appeal  to 
the  past  and  future  glories  of  Israel  maintained  it 
as  the  popular  exposition  of  a national  poem.  It 
would  be  strange  if  so  universal  an  influence  as 
that  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  not  obtained 
an  expression  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Canticles. 
Such  an  expression  we  find  in  the  theory  of  Ibn 
Caspe  (1200-1250),  which  considers  the  book  as 
representing  the  union  between  the  active  intellect 
(intellectus  agens),  and  the  receptive  or  material 
intellect  (intellectus  materialis).  A new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  Mendels- 
sohn (1729-1786)  ; which,  without  actually  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  an  allegorical  meaning,  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and  meanwhile  to 
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devote  itself  to  the  literal  interpretation.  At  present 
the  most  learned  Rabbis,  following  Lowesohn,  have 
abandoned  the  allegorical  interpretation  in  toto 
(Hexheimer,  1848  ; Philippson,  1854). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmudical  inter- 
pretation, imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  univer- 
sally received.  It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (360-429),  but  continued  to  hold  its 
ground  as  the  orthodox  theory  till  the  revival  of 
letters ; when  it  was  called  in  question  by  Erasmus 
and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by 
the.  typical  theory  of  Grotius,  Bossuet,  Lowth,  &c. 
This,  however,  was  not  effected  without  a severe 
struggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Durham,  and  Calovius 
were  the  champions  of  the  allegorical  against  the 
typical  theory.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  Syn.),  and 
was  stigmatised  by  Calovius  as  the  heresy  of  Theo- 
dore Mopsuest.,  condemned  at  the  2nd  council  of 
Constantinople,  and  revived  by  the  Anabaptists. 
In  the  18th  century  the  allegorical  theory  was 
reasserted,  and  reconstructed  by  Puffendorf  (1776), 
and  the  reactionary  allegorists;  the  majority  of 
whom,  however,  with  Rosenm.  return  to  the 
system  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
allegorical  school  are: — (a.)  The  extension  of  the 
Chaldee  allegory  to  the  Christian  Church,  originally 
projected  by  Aponius  (7th  century),  and  more 
fully  wrought  out  by  De  Lyra  (1270-1340),  Bright- 
man  (1600),  and  Cocceius  (1603-1699).  According 
to  De  Lyra,  chaps,  ii.-vii.  describe  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  Exodus  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
chap.  vii.  ad  fin.  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  Constantine.  Brightman  divides  the  Cant,  into 
a history  of  the  Legal,  and  a history  of  the  Evange- 
lical Church ; his  detail  is  highly  elaborate,  e.  g. 
in  Cant.  v.  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion  to  Peter 
Waldo  (1160),  and  in  verse  13  to  Robert  Trench 
(1290).  (b.)  Luther’s  theory  limits  the  allegorical 

meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  under  Solomon,  (c.)  According  to 
Ghislerius,  and  Corn,  a Lapide  the  Bride  is  the 
Virgin  Mary,  (d.)  Puffendorf  refers  the  spiritual 
sense  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour’s  death 
and  burial. 

3.  The  Literal  interpretation  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  general  movement  of 
Theodore  Mopsuest.  (360-429)  and  his  followers, 
in  opposition  to  the  extravagances  of  the  early 
Christian  allegorists.  Its  scheme  was  nuptial,  with 
Pharaoh’s  daughter  as  the  bride.  That  it  was  by 
many  regarded  as  the  only  admissible  interpretation 
appears  from  Theodoret,  who  mentions  this  opinion 
only  to  condemn  it.  Borne  down  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  prolific  genius  of  mediaeval  allegory,  we 
have  a glimpse  of  it  in  Abulpharagius  (vid.  supr.)  ; 
and  in  the  MS.  commentary  (Bodl.  Oppenh.  Coll. 
No.  625),  cited  hy  Mr.  Ginsburg,  and  by  him 
referred  conjecturally  to  a French  Jew  of  the  12th 
or  13th  cent.  This  Commentary  anticipates  more 
recent  criticism  hy  interpreting  the  Song  as  cele- 
brating the  humble  love  of  a shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess. The  extreme  literal  view  was  propounded 
by  Castellio  (1544)  ; who  called  the  Cant.  “ Col- 
loquium Salomonis  cum  arnica  quftdam  Sula- 
mitha,”  and  rejected  it  from  the  Canon.  Following 
out  this  idea,  Whiston  (1723)  recognised  the  book 
as  a composition  of  Solomon  ; but  denounced  it  as 
foolish,  lascivious,  and  idolatrous.  Meanwhile  the 
nuptial  theory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the 
literal  basis  of  a secondary  and  spiritual  interpre- 
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tation ; and,  after  its  dramatical  development  by 
Bossuet,  long  continued  to  be  the  standard  scheme 
of  the  mystical  school.  In  1803  it  was  recon- 
structed by  Good,  with  a Jewish  instead  of  an 
Egyptian  bride.  The  purely  literal  theory,  op- 
posed on  the  one  hand  to  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, and  on  the  other  to  Castellio  and  Whiston, 
owes  its  origin  to  Germany.  Michaelis  (1770) 
regarded  the  Song  as  an  exponent  of  wedded  love, 
innocent,  and  happy.  But,  while  justifying  its 
admission  into  the  Canon,  he  is  betrayed  into  a 
levity  of  remark  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  the  book  is  inspired  (Not.  ad 
Lowth.  Prael.).  From  this  time  the  scholarship 
of  Germany  was  mainly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
literalists.  The  literal  basis  became  thoroughly 
dissociated  from  the  mystical  superstructure ; and 
all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  elucidate  the 
true  scheme  of  the  former.  The  most  generally 
received  interpretation  of  the  modern  literalists  is 
that  which  was  originally  proposed  by  Jacobi 
(1771),  adopted  by  Herder,  Ammon,  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  &c. ; and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Meier  of 
Tubingen  (1854),  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Gins- 
burg, in  his  very  excellent  translation  (1857). 
According  to  the  detailed  application  of  this  view 
as  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is  intended  to 
display  the  victory  of  humble  and  constant  love 
over  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  royalty.  The 
tempter  is  Solomon:  the  object  of  his  seductive 
endeavours  is  a Shulamite  shepherdess,  who,  sur- 
rounded by  the  glories  of  the  court,  and  the  fasci- 
nations of  unwonted  splendour,  pines  for  the  shep- 
herd-lover from  whom  she  has  been  involuntarily 
separated. 

The  drama  is  divided  into  5 sections,  indicated 
hy  the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  adjuration  (ii.  7, 
iii.  5,  viii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  closing  sen- 
tence (v.  1). 

Section  1 (Ch.  i. — ii.  7)  : scene — a country  seat 
of  Solomon.  The  shepherdess  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  court-ladies  (“  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem ”)  ; who  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  royal  approach.  Solomon  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  win  her  affections. 

Sect.  2 (ii.  8 — iii.  5) : the  shepherdess  explains 
to  the  court-ladies  the  cruelty  of  her  brothers, 
which  had  led  to  the  separation  between  herself 
and  her  beloved. 

Sect.  3 (iii.  6 — v.  1) : entry  of  the  royal  train 
into  Jerusalem.  The  shepherd  follows  his  be- 
trothed into  the  city,  and  proposes  to  rescue  her. 
Some  of  her  court  companions  are  favourably  im- 
pressed by  her  constancy. 

Sect.  4 (v.  2 — viii.  4) : the  shepherdess  tells 
her  dream,  and  still  farther  engages  the  sympathies 
of  her  companions.  The  king’s  flatteries  and  pro- 
mises are  unavailing. 

Sect.  5 (viii.  5-14)  : the  conflict  is  over  ; virtue 
and  truth  have  won  the.  victory:  and  the  shep- 
herdess and  her  beloved  return  to  their  happy 
home  ; visiting  on  the  way  the  tree  beneath  whose 
shade  they  first  plighted  their  troth  (viii.  5).  Her 
brothers  repeat  the  promises  which  they  had  once 
made  conditionally  upon  her  virtuous  and  irre- 
proachable conduct. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  scheme  most  re- 
cently projected  by  the  literalists.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation  have  been  finally  driven 
from  the  field.  Even  in  Germany  a strong  band 
of  reactionary  Allegorists  have  maintained  their 
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ground,  including  such  names  as  Hug,  Kaiser, 
Resenmiilier,  Hahn,  and  Hengstenberg.  On  the 
whole,  their  tendency  is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase ; a tendency  which  is  specially  marked  in 
Rosenmuller.  In  England  the  battle  of  the  Literalists 
has  been  fought  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  ( Congreg . Mag. 
for  1837,  38)  ; in  America  by  Prof.  Noyes,  who 
adopts  the  extreme  erotic  theory,  and  is  unwilling 
to  recognize  in  Cant,  any  moral  or  religious  design. 
It  should  be  observed  that  such  a sentiment  as  this 
of  Dr.  Noyes  is  utterly  alien  to  the  views  of  Jacobi 
and  his  followers ; who  conceive  the  recommenda- 
tion of  virtuous  love  and  constancy  to  be  a portion 
of  the  very  highest  moral  teaching,  and  in  no  way 
unworthy  cf  an  inspired  writer. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  bas  been  defended 
in  America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Burrowes.  The 
internal  arguments  adduced  by  the  allegor.sts  are 
substantially  the  same  which  were  urged  by  Calo- 
vius  against  the  literal  basis  of  the  mystical  inter- 
pretation. The  following  are  specimens : — 

(a.)  Particulars  not  applicable  to  Solomon  (v. 
2) : (6.)  particulars  not  applicable  to  the  wife  of 
Solomon  (i.  6,  8 ; v.  7 ; vii.  1,  cf.  i.  6) : (c.)  So- 
lomon addressed  in  the  second  person  (viii.  12) : 
(d.)  particulars  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  decent  love  (v.  2) : ( e .)  date  20  years 
after  Solomon’s  marriage  with  Pharaoh’s  daughter 
(comp.  Cant.  v.  4,  and  1 K.  vi.  38).  It  will  readily 
be  observed  that  these  arguments  do  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  literal  theory  of  Jacobi. 

For  external  arguments  the  allegorists  depend 
principally  upon  Jewish  tradition,  and  the  analogy 
of  Oriental  poetry.  The  value  of  the  former,  as 
respects  a composition  of  the  10th  cent.  B.c.,  is 
estimated  by  Mich.  {Not.  ad  Lowth .)  at  a very 
low  rate.  For  the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to 
such  authors  as  Chardin,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Herbelot, 
&c.  (see  Rosenm.  Animad.).  Rosenmuller  gives  a 
song  of  Hafiz,  with  a paraphrase  by  a Turkish 
commentator,  which  unfolds  the  spiritual  meaning. 
For  other  specimens  of  the  same  kind  see  Lane’s 
Egyptians.  On  the  other  hand  the  objections 
taken  by  Dr.  Noyes  are  very  important  {New 
Transit).  It  would  seem  that  there  is  one  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
the  allegorical  compositions  of  the  poets  in  question. 
In  the  latter  the  allegory  is  more  or  less  avowed  ; 
and  distinct  reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme 
Being : in  the  former  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  the  most  important  consideration  adduced  by 
the  literalists  is  the  fact  that  the  Cant,  are  the 
production  of  a different  country,  and  separated 
from  the  songs  of  the  Sufis  and  the  Hindoo  mys- 
tics by  an  interval  of  nearly  2000  years.  To  which 
it  may  be  added  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs 
out  of  a religion  which  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Pantheism  of  Persia  and  India.  In  short, 
the  conditions  of  production  in  the  two  cases  are 
utterly  dissimilar.  But  the  literalists  are  not 
content  with  destroying  this  analogy  ; they  proceed 
farther  to  maintain  that  allegories  do  not  generally 
occur  in  the  sacred  writings  without  some  intima- 
tion of  their  secondary  meaning,  which  intimation 
in  the  case  of  the  Cant,  is  not  forthcoming.  They 
argue  from  the  total  silence  of  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  respecting  this  book,  not  indeed  that  it  is 
uninspired  ; but  that  it  was  never  intended  to  bear 
within  its  poetic  envelope  that  mystical  sense 
which  would  have  rendered  it  a perfect  treasury 
ot  reference  for  Paul,  when  unfolding  the  spiritual 
relation  between  Christ  and  His  church  (see  2 Cor. 
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xi.  2 ; Rom.  vii.  4 ; Eph.  v.  23-32).  Again,  it  is 
urged,  that  if  this  poem  be  allegorically  spiritual, 
then  its  spiritualism  is  of  the  very  highest  order, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which 
assigns  it  to  Solomon.  The  philosophy  of  Solomon, 
as  given  in  Eccl.,  is  a philosophy  of  indifference, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  exhaustion  of  all 
sources  of  physical  enjoyment.  The  religion  of 
Solomon  had  but  little  practical  influence  on  his 
life ; if  he  wrote  the  glowing  spiritualism  of  the 
Cant,  when  a young  man,  how  can  we  account  for 
his  fearful  degeneracy  ? If  the  poem  was  the  pro- 
duction of  his  old  age,  how  can  we  reconcile  it 
with  the  last  fact  recorded  of  him  that  “ his  heart 
was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord,  his  God  ”?  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  maintained  that  no  other 
writer  would  have  selected  Solomon  as  a symbol 
of  the  Messiah.  The  excessively  amative  character 
of  some  passages  is  designated  as  almost  blas- 
phemous when  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  Christ 
to  His  church  (vii.  2,  3,  7,  8) : and  the  fact  that 
the  dramatis  personae  are  three,  is  regarded  a»  de- 
cidedly subversive  of  the  allegorical  theory. 

The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the  alle- 
gorists  is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so  frequently 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16  ; 
Num.  xv.  39  ; Ps.  lxxiii.  27  ; Jer.  iii.  1-11  ; Ez. 
xvi.,  xxiii.,  &c.).  It  is  fully  stated  by  Prof.  Stuart 
{O.  T.  Canon).  On  the  other  hand  the  literalists 
deny  so  early  a use  of  the  metaphor.  They  con- 
tend that  the  phrase  “to  go  whoring  after  other 
gods  ” describes  a literal  fact ; and  that  even  the 
metaphor  as  used  by  the  prophets  who  lived  after 
Solomon  implies  a wedded  relation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  ante-nuptial  affection 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Cant. 

IV.  Canonicity. — It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  book  was  rejected  from  the  Canon  by  Cas- 
tellio  and  Whiston  ; but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection 
been  defended  on  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in 
the  LXX.,  and  in  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodot.  It  is  contained  in  the  cata- 
logue given  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue 
of  Melito  ; and  in  short  we  have  the  same  evidence 
for  its  canonicity  as  that  which  is  commonly  ad- 
duced for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of  the  O.  T. 

(In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources,  reference 
is  advised  to  Lowth,  Praelect.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  together 
with  the  notes  of  Michaelis,  and  the  animadver- 
sions of  Rosenmuller,  Oxon.  1821 ; Harmer’s  Out- 
lines, &c.,  London,  2nd  ed.  1775;  Transl.  with 
notes  by  Mason  Good,  Lond.  1803  ; Congreg.  Mag. 
for  1837  and  1838;  New  Transl.  of  Prov.  Eccl. 
and  Cant,  by  Prof.  Noyes,  Boston,  1846  ; Com- 
mentary on  Song , &c.,  by  Prof.  Burrowes,  Phila- 
delphia, 1853 ; Das  Gerettete  Hohelied,  by  J.  T. 
Jacobi,  1771  ; Salomon’s  Lieder  der  Liebe,  &c.,  in 
vol.  iii.  of  Herder’s  works,  Stuttgart,  and  Tubingen, 
1852  ; Das  Hohelied  Salomons,  &c.,  by  Ewald,  Got- 
tingen, 1826  ; DasHohe  Lied  Salomonis  ausgelegt 
von  W.  Hengstenberg,  Berlin,  1853  ; Das  Hohe 
Lied,  &c.,  by  Ernst  Meier,  Tubingen,  1854;  The 
Song  of  Songs,  &c.,  by  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Lond., 
1857  ; the  last  mentioned  is  specially  recommended 
to  the  English  reader).  [T.  E.  B.] 

CAPER'NAUM  (Rec.  T.  Ka7repyaovju  ; Lachm. 
with  B.  Kacpapuaovju,,  as  if  DUlJ  “122.  “village  of 
Nachum  ;”  Syriac  Nitr.  Peseh. 

aa J 3 ; Capharnaum),  a name  with 
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which  all  arc  familiar  as  that  of  the  scene  of  many 
acts  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  There  is 
no  ment.on  of  Capernaum  in  the  0.  T.  or  Apo- 
crypha, but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1 (in  Hebrew,  viii.  23) 
is  applied  to  it  by  St.  Matthew.  The  word  Caphar 
in  the  name  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was  of 
late  foundation.  [Caphar.] 

The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T.  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact 
position.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  ( r)]v  TvapaOaXacralav,  Matt.  iv.  13;  comp. 
John  vi.  24),  and,  if  recent  discoveries  are  to  be 
trusted  (Cureton’s  Nitrian  Bee.  John  vi.  17),  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  give  to  that  Sea,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  name  of  the  “ lake  of  Capernaum.” 
(This  was  the  case  also  with  Tiberias,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  lake.  Comp.  John  vi.  1,  “the 
sea  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias.”)  It  was  in  the  “ land 
of  Gennesaret”  (Matt.  xiv.  34,  compared  with 
John  vi.  17,  21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busy  plain 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know  from 
the  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  from  other  sources 
to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine.  [Gen- 
nesareth.]  Being  on  the  shore,  Capernaum  was 
lower  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Galilee,  from 
which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent  (John  ii.  12  ; 
Luke  iv.  31),  a mode  of  speech  which  would  apply 
to  the  general  level  of  the  spot  even  if  our  Lord’s 
expression  “exalted  unto  heaven”  (m//co0i7<r?7,  Matt, 
xi.  23)  had  any  reference  to  height  of  position  m 
the  town  itself.  It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
always  called  a “ city”  (.rJAts,  Matt.  ix.  1 ; Mark 
i.  33) ; had  its  own  synagogue,  in  which  our  Lord 
frequently  taught  (John  vi.  59  ; Mark  i.  21 ; Luke 
iv.  33,  38) — a synagogue  built  by  the  centurion 
of  the  detachment  of  Homan  soldiers  which  appears 
to  have  been  quartered  in  the  place a (Luke  vii. 
1,  comp.  8;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides  the  gar- 
rison there  was  also  a customs  station,  where  the 
dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt.  ix. 
9 ; Mark  ii.  14 ; Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itinerant 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  officers.  If  the  “ way  of  the  sea  ” 
was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the  south 
(Ritter,  Jordan,  271)  the  duties  may  have  been 
levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of 
the  lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  pass- 
ing to  Galilee  and  Judaea. 

The  only  interest  attaching  to  Capernaum  is  as 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  the  scene 
of  so  many  miracles  and  “ gracious  words.”  At 
Nazareth  He  was  “ brought  up,”  but  Capernaum 
was  emphatically  His  “ own  city ;”  it  was  when 
He  returned  thither  that  He  is  said  to  have  been 
“ at  home  ” (Mark  ii.  1 ; such  is  the  force  of  iv 
ohttp — A.  V.  “ in  the  house  ”).  Here  he  chose  the 
Evangelist  Matthew  or  Levi  (Matt.  ix.  9).  The 
brothers  Simon-Peter  and  Andrew  belonged  to  Ca- 
pernaum (Mark  i.  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable 
to  imagine  that  it  was  on  the  sea-beach  below  the 
town  (for,  doubtless,  like  true  orientals,  these  two 
fishermen  kept  close  to  home),  while  Jesus  was 
“walking”  there,  before  “great  multitudes”  had 
learned  to  “gather  together  unto  Him,”  that  they 
heard  the  quiet  call  which  was  to  make  them  for- 
sake all  and  follow  Him  (Mark  i.  16,  17,  comp. 
28).  It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  miracle 
on  the  centurion’s  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5 ; Luke  vii. 

a The  fact  of  a Roman  having  built  the  synagogue 
certainly  seems  some  argument  against  the  prosperity 
of  the  town. 
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1),  on  Simon’s  wife’s  mother  (Matt.  viii.  14;  Mark 
i.  30;  Luke  iv.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  1; 
Mark  ii.  1 ; Luke  v.  18),  and  the  man  afflicted 
with  an  unclean  devil  (Mark  i.  33  ; Luke  iv.  33). 
The  son  of  the  nobleman  (John  iv.  46)  was,  though 
resident  at  Capernaum,  healed  by  words  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spoken  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  At 
Capernaum  occurred  the  incident  of  the  child  (Mark 
ix.  33 ; Matt,  xviii.  1 ; comp.  xvii.  24) ; and  in 
the  synagogue  there  was  spoken  the  wonderful  dis- 
course of  John  vi.  (see  verse  59). 

The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  even 
ventures  to  fix  its  site;  and  the  contest  between 
the  rival  claims  of  the  two  most  probable  spots  is 
one  of  the  hottest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
hopeless,  in  sacred  topography.  Fortunately  no- 
thing hangs  on  the  decision.  The  spots  in  dispute 
are  1.  Khan  Minyeh,  a mound  of  ruins  which  takes 
its  name  from  an  old  khan  hard  by.  This  mound 
is  situated  close  upon  the  sea-shore  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  plain  (now  El  Ghuweir). 
It  is  of  some  extent,  but  consisting  of  heaps  only 
with  no  visible  ruins.  These  are  south  of  the 
ruined  khan  ; and  north  of  them,,  close  to  the 
water-line  of  the  lake,  is  a large  spring  surrounded 
by  vegetation  and  overshadowed  by  a fig-tree  which 
gives  it  its  name — Ain  et  Tin  (the  spring  of  the 
figtree).  Three  miles  south  is  another  large  spring 
called  the  “ Round  Fountain,”  which  is  a mile  and 
a half  from  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a consider- 
able stream  with  fish. 

2.  Three  miles  noith  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  the 
other  claimant,  Tell  Hum, — ruins b of  walls  and 
foundations  covering  a space  of  “ half  a mile  long 
by  a quarter  wide,”  on  a point  of  the  shore  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a very  gently 
rising  ground.  Rather  more  than  three  miles  fur- 
ther is  the  point  at  which  the  Jordan  enters  the 
north  of  the  lake. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Khan  Minyeh  will 
be  found  in  Robinson  (ii.  403,  4,  iii.  344-358). 
They  are  chiefly  founded  on  Josephus’s  account  of 
his  visit  to  Cepharnome,  which  Dr.  R.  would 
identify  with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on 
the  testimonies  of  successive  travellers  from  Arcul- 
fus  to  Quaresmius,  whose  notices  Dr.  R.  interprets 
— often,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  diffi- 
culty— in  reference  to  Khan  Minyeh.  The  fountain 
Capharnaum,  which  Josephus  elsewhere  mentions 
(A>.  J.  iii.  10,  §8)  in  a very  emphatic  manner  as  a 
chief  source  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
reth and  as  abounding  with  fish,  Dr.  R.  believes  to 
be  the  Ain  et  Tin.  But  the  “Round  Fountain” 
certainly  answers  better  to  Josephus’s  account  than 
a spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one  end 
of  the  district  as  is  Ain  et  Tin.  The  claim  of 
Khan  Minyeh  is  also  strongly  opposed  by  a later 
traveller  (Bonar,  437-41),  Still  this  makes  nothing 
for  Tell  Hum. 

The  ar  guments  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum  date  from 
about  1675.  They  are  urged  by  Dr.  Wilson.  The 
principal  one  is  the  name,  which  is  maintained  to 
be  a relic  of  the  Hebrew  original — Caphar  having 
given  place  to  Tell.  Dr.  Wilson  also  ranges  Jose- 
phus on  his  side  ( Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  139-149. 
See  also  Ritter,  Jordan,  335-343,  who  supports 

b Vast  ruins  ....  no  ordinary  city  ....  site  of  u 
great  town  (Bonar,  414,  5). 
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Tell  Hum).  Khan  Minyeh,  Et-Tabighah,  and 
Tell  Hum,  are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sites, 
but  the  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
is  irresistible : — that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  represents  Capernaum,  which  Chorazin,  or 
which  Bethsaida.  Those  anxious  to  inquire  further 
into  this  subject  may  consult  the  originals,  as  given 
above.  For  the  best  general  description  and  re- 
production of  the  district,  see  Stanley,  S.  P. 
ch.  x.  [G.] 

CA  PHAR  (“)22,  from  a root  signifying  “ to 

cover,”  Ges.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible  to  denote  a village  or  collection 
of  dwellings  smaller  than  a city  (Ir).  Mr.  Stanley 
proposes  to  render  it  by  “ hamlet  ” (S.  arid  P.  App. 
§85),  to  distinguish  its  occurrences  from  those  of 
Chavvah,  Chatzer,  Benoteh,  and  other  similar  words. 
As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only  three  times: 
1 Chr.  xxvii.  25;  Cant.  vii.  11,  and  1 Sam.  vi.  18 
(in  the  last  the  pointing  being  different,  Copher, 
“IS2) ; but  in  neither  is  there  anything  to  enable 

us  to  fix  any  special  force  to  the  word. 

In  names  of  places  it  occurs  in  Chephar- 
Ammonai,  Chephirah,  Caphar-salama.  But 
the  number  of  places  compounded  therewith  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmuds  shows  that  the  name  became 
a much  commoner  one  at  a time  subsequent  to  the 
Biblical  history.  In  Arabic  Kefr  is  in  frequent  use 
(see  the  lists  in  the  Index  to  Robinson,  ii.  and  iii.) 
To  us  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its  forming  a 
part  of  the  name  of  Capernaum,  i.  e.  Caphar- 
nahum.  [G.] 

CA'PHAR-SAL'AMA  (XacpaptraXapo. ; Alex. 
Xapcpapcrapaya  ; Capharsalama),  a place 
Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §4)  at  which  a battle  was  fought 
between  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  Nicanor  (1  Mac.  xii. 
31).  From  the  fugitives  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  “ city  of  David,”  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
near  Jerusalem.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  was 
Siloam,  the  Arabic  name  of  which  is  Kefr-selwan  ? 
Ewald  places  it  north  of  Ramla  on  the  Samaritan 
boundary  ( Gesch . iv.  368,  note),  but  no  certain 
traces  of  it  seem  to  have  been  yet  found.  [G.] 

CAPHENATHA  (XacpevaOd ; Caphetetha), 
a place  apparently  close  to  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired  by  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus (1  Mac.  xii.  37).  The  name  is  derived  by 
Lightfoot  from  Caphnioth  the  Talmudic  word  for 
unripe  figs.  If  this  be  correct,  there  is  a remark- 
able correspondence  between  the  name  Caphenatha 
and  those  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates),  Bethphage 
(house  of  figs),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  itself, 
on  which  the  three  were  situated — all  testifying  to 
the  ancient  fruitfulness  of  the  place.  [G.] 

CAPHIRA  (Ko (pelpas ; Enocadies ),  1 Esd. 
v.  19.  [Chephirah.] 

CAPHTOR  ("l"inS52  ; KamraSoKia ; Cappa- 
docia) : CAPH'TORIM  (Q'“1FIQ2  ; TacpQopielp., 

Xa<pdopi€Lfj.,  K arpQopiEifj.  ; Caphtorim,  Cappa- 
doces),  a country  thrice  mentioned  as  the  primi- 
tive seat  of  the  Philistines  (Deut.  ii.  23 ; Jer. 
xlvii.  4;  Am.  ix.  7),  who  are  once  called  Caphto- 
rim (Deut.  ii.  23),  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Miz- 
raite  people  of  that  name  (Gen.  x.  14;  1 Chr.  i. 
12).  The  position  of  the  country,  since  it  was 
peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be  supposed  to  be  in 
Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for  the  idea  of  the 
south-west  of  Palestine  is  excluded  by  the  migra- 
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tion  of  the  Philistines.  In  Jer.  it  is  spoken  of  as 
"YlEED  'tS,  and  has  therefore  been  supposed  to  be 
an  island.  'X,  however,  has  a wider  signification ; 
commonly  it  is  any  maritime  land,  whether  coast 
or  island,  as  in  the  expression  D'iiin  (Gen.  x. 

5),  by  which  the  northern  coasts  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  seem  to  be  intended,  the  former, 
in  part  at  least,  being  certainly  included.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Nile  is  spoken  of 
as  a sea  (D^)  by  Nahum  in  the  description  of  No,  or 

Thebes  (iii.  8).  [No.]  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
expression  in  Jer.  merely  refers  to  the  maritime 
position  of  the  Philistines  (comp.  Ez.  xxv.  16),  and 
that  Caphtor  is  here  poetically  used  for  Caphtorim. 

The  writer  ( Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  8th  ed., 
Egypt,  p.  419)  has  proposed  to  recognise  Caphtor  in 
the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Coptos.  This  name, 
if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics Kebtu,  Kebta,  and  Keb-Her,  probably  pro- 
nounced Kubt,  Kabt,  and  Kebt-Hor  (Brugsch,  Geogr, 
Inschr.  Taf.  xxxviii.  no.  899,  900),  whence  Coptic 

KeqT,  Kerrro,  Keirrco,  Ke&xco, 

j 

Gr.  K6tttos,  Arab.  Kuft.  The  similarity  of 

name  is  so  great  that  it  alone  might  satisfy  us, 
but  the  correspondence  of  AtyvirTos,  as  if  A?a 
yvTTTos,  to  liPlQ2  'X,  unless  'N  refer  to  the  Phi- 
listine coast,  seems  conclusive.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos : it  must 
rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptite  nome,  probably 
in  primitive  ages  of  greater  extent  than  under  the 
Ptolemies,  for  the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the 
course  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in 
Gen.  and  Chr.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper 
Egypt,  the  names  next  before  them  being  of 
Egyptian,  and  the  earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples 
[Egypt],  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  other 
identifications  that  have  been  proposed.  The  chief 
are  Cappadocia,  Cyprus,  and  Crete,  of  which  the 
last  alone,  from  the  evident  connexion  of  the  Phi- 
listines with  Crete,  would  have  any  probability  ir. 
the  absence  of  more  definite  evidence.  There  would, 
however,  be  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  sup- 
position that  in  the  earliest  times  a nation  or  tribe 
removed  from  an  island  to  the  mainland. 

The  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor 
or  the  Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been 
an  event  of  great  importance,  and  this  supposition 
receives  support  from  the  statement  in  Amos.  In 
the  lists  of  Gen.  and  Chr.,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  come  forth  from 
the  Casluhim — “ the  Casluhim,  wheuce  came  forth 
the  Philistines,  and  the  Caphtorim,” — where  the 
Heb.  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines  and 
Caphtorim  both  came  from  the  Casluhim.  Here 
there  seems  to  have  been  a transposition,  for  the 
other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  and  their 
form  does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  The 
period  of  the  migration  must  have  been  very  re- 
mote, since  the  Philistines*  were  already  established 


a The  conquest  of  the  Avim  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  complete  when  the  Israelites  entered  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  for  they  are  mentioned  after  the  “ five 
lords  of  the  Philistines  ” in  Josh.  (xiii.  3).  The 
expression  therefore  in  Deut.  ii.  23,  “ And  the  Avim 
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ji.  Palestine  in  Abraham’s  time  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34).  j 
The  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
is  indirect,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes 
us  yet  further  back  in  time.  It  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Philistines  and  kindred  nations  were  cog- 
nate to  the  Egyptians,  but  so  different  from  them 
in  manners  that  they  must  have  separated  before 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  latter  had  at- 
tained that  development  in  which  they  continued 
throughout  the  period  to  which  their  monuments 
belong.  We  find  from  the  sculptures  of  Rameses 
III.  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  the  Egyptians  about 
1200  B.C.  were  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Tok-karu,  and  the  Shayratana  of  the  Sea,  and  that 
other  Shayratana  served  them  as  mercenaries.  The 
Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically  cognate, 
and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress ; the  Tok-karu 
and  Shayratana  were  also  physically  cognate,  and 
fought  together  in  the  same  ships.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  Carians,  and 
the  Shayratana  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  Chere- 
Ihim  of  the  Bible  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  the 
Greeks,  inhabiting  Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of 
Palestine  also  (Enc.  Brit.  Egypt,  462).  All  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians  than  does  any 
other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented  in  their 
sculptures.  This  evidence  points  therefore  to  the 
spread  of  a seafaring  race  cognate  to  the  Egyptians 
at  a very  remote  time.  Their  origin  is  not  alone 
' spoken  of  in  the  record  of  the  migration  of  the  Phi- 
listines, but  in  the  tradition  of  the  Phoenicians  that 
they  came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  [Arabia]  , and 
we  must  look  for  the  primaeval  seat  of  the  whole 
race  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  where  all 
ancient  authorities  lead  us  mainly  to  place  the 
Cushites  and  the  Ethiopians.  [Cush.]  The  dif- 
ference of  the  Philistines  from  the  Egyptians  in 
dress  and  manners  is,  as  we  have  seen,  evident  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  From  the  Bible  we 
learn  that  their  laws  and  religion  were  likewise 
different  from  those  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  there- 
fore consider  our  previous  supposition  as  to  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they 
belong  to  be  positively  true  in  their  particular  case. 
It  is  probable  that  they  left  Caphtor  not  long  after 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  they  had 
not  yet  attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that 
afterwards  so  eminently  characterized  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  formed  the  Egyptian  nation. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos  seem  to  indicate  a 
deliverance  of  the  Philistines  from  bondage.  “ [Are] 
ye  not  as  children  of  Ethiopians  (D^KO)  unto  me, 

[0]  children  of  Israel  ? hath  the  Lord  said.  Have 
not  I caused  Israel  to  go  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  Aram  from 
Kir?”  (Am.  ix.  7).  The  mention  of  the  Ethiopians 
is  worthy  of  note  : here  they  are  perhaps  spoken  of 
as  a degraded  people.  The  intention  appears  to  be 
to  show  that  Israel  was  not  the  only  nation  which 
had  been  providentially  led  from  one  country  to 
another  where  it  might  settle,  and  the  interposition 
would  seem  to  imply  oppression  preceding  the  mi- 
gration. It  may  be  remarked  that-Manetho  speaks 
of  a revolt  and  return  to  allegiance  of  the  Libyans, 
probably  the  Lehabim,  or  Lubim,  from  whose  name 
Libya,  &c.,  certainly  came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first 

who  dwelt  in  villages  wrongly  made  a 

prop,  name  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  the  LXX.,  where  the 
fern.  pi.  ITlTiin  has  become,  through  the  previous 
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j king  of  the  third  dynasty,  Necherophes  or  Neche- 
rochis,  in  the  earliest  age  of  Egyptian  history,  B.C. 
cir.  2600  (Cory,  Anc.  Frag.  2nd  ed.  pp.  100, 
101.).  [R.  S.  P.] 

CAPPADO  CIA  (Ka7r7raSo/cta).  This  eastern 
district  of  Asia  Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to 
New  Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of 
its  Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers  of  St.  Peter’s 
first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  9),  and  its  Christian  residents 
among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter’s  first  Epistle  (1  Pet. 
i.  1).  The  Jewish  community  in  this  region, 
doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian : and 
the  former  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  first  in- 
troduction of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by 
Seleucus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3 §4).  The  Roman 
period,  through  the  growth  of  large  cities  and  the 
construction  of  roads,  would  afford  increased  faci- 
lities for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. It  should  be  observed  that  Cappadocia 
was  easily  approached  from  the  direction  of  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  by  means  of  the  pass  called  the 
Cilician  Gates,  which  led  up  through  the  Taurus 
from  the  low  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  that  it  -was  con- 
nected, at  least  under  the  later  Emperors,  by  good 
roads  with  the  district  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

The  range  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Euphrates  may  safely  be  mentioned, 
in  general  terms,  as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappa- 
docia on  the  south  and  east.  Its  geographical 
limits  on  the  west  and  north  were  variable.  In 
early  times  the  name  reached  as  far  northwards  as 
the  Euxine  Sea.  The  region  of  Cappadocia,  viewed 
in  this  extent,  constituted  two  satrapies  under  the 
Persians,  and  afterwards  two  independent  mo- 
narchies. One  was  Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus,  the 
other  Cappadocia  near  the  Taurus.  Here  we  have 
the  germ  of  the  two  Roman  provinces  of  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia.  [Pontus.]  Several  of  the  mo- 
narchs  who  reigned  in  Cappadocia  Proper  bore  the 
name  of  Ariarathes.  One  of  them  is  mentioned  in 
1 Macc.  xv.  22.  The  last  of  these  monarchs  was 
called  Archelaus  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §6). 
He  was  treacherously  treated  by  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, who  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a province 
A.D.  17.  This  is  the  position  in  which  the  country 
stood  during  the  time  of  St.  Peter’s  apostolic  work. 

Cappadocia  is  an  elevated  table-land  intersected 
by  mountain-chains.  It  seems  always  to  have  been 
deficient  in  wood ; but  it  was  a good  grain  country, 
and  it  was  particularly  famous  for  grazing.  Its 
Roman  metropolis,  afterwards  both  the  birthplace 
and  episcopal  see  of  St.  Basil,  was  Caesarea  (now 
Kaisariyeh ),  formerly  Mazaca,  situated  near  Mount 
Argaeus,  the  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  its  other  cities  were  equally  celebrated  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  especially  Nyssa,  Nazianzus, 
Samosata  and  Tyana.  The  native  Cappadocians 
seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
stock : and  since  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  places  the  cities  of 
Iconium  and  Derbe  within. the  limits  of  this  region, 
we  may  possibly  obtain  from  this  circumstance 
some  light  on  “ the  speech  of  Lycaonia,”  Acts  xiv. 
11.  [Lycaonia.]  The  best  description  of  these 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  will  be  found  in  Hamilton’s 
Researches,  and  Texier’s  Asie  Mineure.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CAPTAIN.  (1.)  As  a purely  military  title, 

change  of  “1  to  “1,  ’A<njfiw0),  even  to  Azzah  (Gaza), 
Caphtorim  who  came  forth  from  Caphtor  destroyed 
them  and  dwelt  in  their  stead,”  may  mean  that  a 
part  of  the  Avim  alone  perished 
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Captain  answers  to  “l^  in  the  Hebrew  array,  and 
XiAictpx05  ( tribunus ) in  the  Roman.  [Army.] 
The  “ captain  of  the  guard  ” (o-rparo-jreSdpxVs)  in 
Acts  xxviii.  16,  is  also  spoken  of  under  Army  [p. 
114].  (2.)  J'¥p,  which  is  occasionally  rendered 

captain,  applies  sometimes  to  a military  (Josh.  x. 
24;  Judg.  xi.  6,  11  ; Is.  xxii.  3;  Dan.  xi.  18;, 
sometimes  to  a civil  command  ( e . g.  Is.  i.  10,  iii. 
6) : its  radical  sense  is  division,  and  hence  decision 
without  reference  to  the  means  employed : the  term 
illustrates  the  double  office  of  the  DSKL  (3.)  The 

“captain  of  the  temple”  (arparyybs  rod  lepov) 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  4 ; Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24) 
in  connexion  with  the  priests,  was  not  a military 
otficer,  but  superintended  the  guard  of  priests  and 
Levites,  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple. 
The  office  appears  to  have  existed  from  an  early 
date;  the  “ priests  that  kept  the  door”  (2  K.  xii. 
9,  xxv.  18)  are  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  8. 
§5)  as  robs  (pvXdarovras  rb  iepbv  yyepdvas : a 
notice  occurs  in  2 Macc.  iii.  4 of  a irpoffrarris  rov 
lepov  ; this  officer  is  styled  ffrparyyds  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  xx.  6,  §2  ; B.  J.,  vi.  5,  §3)  ; and  in  the 
Mishna  (Middoth,  i.  §2)  niPI  “in  “ the 

captain  of  the  mountain  of  the  Temple  ;”  his  duty, 
as  described  in  the  place  last  quoted,  was  to  visit 
the  posts  during  the  night,  and  see  that  the  sentries 
were  doing  their  duty.  (4.)  The  term  dpxpyos, 
rendered  “ captain  ” (Heb.  ii.  10),  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  a military  office.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAPTIVITIES  OF  THE  JEWS.  The 

bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  subjugation 
at  different  times  by  the  Philistines-  and  other  na- 
tions, are  sometimes  included  under  the  above  title  ; 
and  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
Daniel’s  vision  (ch.  vii.),  reckon  their  national  cap- 
tivities as  four — the  Babylonian,  Median,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  (Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum, 
vol.  i.  p.  748).  But  the  present  article  is  confined 
to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Jews  from  their 
native  land,  and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  kings. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or  four 
successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pul  or  Sardanapalus, 
according  to  Rawlinson  (Outline  of  Assyrian  His- 
tory, p.  14,  but  compare  Rawl.  Herodotus,  vol.  i. 
p.  466),  imposed  a tribute,  B.C.  771  (or  762  Rawl.) 
upon  Menahem  (1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  2 K.  xv.  19). 
Tiglath-Pileser  carried  away  b.c.  740  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  (1  Chr.  v.  26)  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29,  compare  Is.  ix.  1),  to  As- 
syria. Shalmaneser  twice  invaded  (2  K.  xvii.  3,  5) 
the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Hoshea,  took  Sa- 
maria B.C.  721  after  a siege  of  three  years,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  an  inscription 
interpreted  by  Rawlinson  (Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p. 
472),  the  capture  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  King 
Sargon  (Is.  xx.  1)  as  his  own  achievement.  The 
cities  of  Samaria  were  occupied  by  people  sent  from 
Babylon,  Cilthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim: 
and  Halah,  Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gozan 
became  the  seats  of  the  exiled  Israelites. 

Sennacherib  B.c.  713  is  stated  (Rawl.  Outline, 
p.  24,  but  compare  Demetrius  ap.  Clem.  Alexand. 
Stromata,  i.  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  Assyria  200,000 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xviii.  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  his 
ivign,  b.c.  606-562,  repeatedly  invaded  Judaea,  be- 
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sieged  Jerusalem,  earned  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2 K.  xxiv.  14 
(including  10,000  persons)  and  xxv.  11.  One  in 
2 Chr.  xxxvi.  20.  Three  in  Jer.  Iii.  28,  29,  includ- 
ing 4600  persons,  and  one  in  Dan.  i.  3.  The  two 
principal  deportations  were,  (1)  that  which  took 
place  B.c.  598,  when  Jehoiachin  with  all  the 
nobles,  soldiers,  and  artificers  were  carried  away ; 
and  (2)  that  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  B.C.  588.  The 
three  which  Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  been  the 
contributions  of  a particular  class  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity ; or  they  may  have  taken  place, 
under  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  or  after 
the  two  principal  deportations.  The  captivity  of 
certain  selected  children  B.C.  607,  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  occurred 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  colleague  or  lieutenant 
of  his  father  Nabopolassar,  a year  before  he  reigned 
alone.  The  70  years  of  captivity  predicted  by  Je- 
remiah (xxv.  12)  are  dated  by  Prideaux  from 
B.c.  606  (see  Connexion,  anno  606  ; and  comp. 
Davison,  On  Prophecy,  Lect.  vi.  pt.  1).  If  a sym- 
bolical interpretation  were  required,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  regard  (with  Winer  and  Rosen- 
miiller)  these  70  years  as  an  indefinite  period  de- 
signated arbitrarily  by  a sacred  number,  than  to 
believe  with  St.  Augustine  (Enarratio  in  Ps. 
exxvi.  1)  that  they  are  a symbol  of  “all  time.” 
The  captivity  of  Ezekiel  dates  from  B.c.  598,  when 
that  prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 
(ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  the 
book  of  Tobit,  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtless  the  con- 
stant policy  of  17  successive  kings  had  effectually 
estranged  the  people  from  that  religion  which  cen- 
tered in  the  Temple,  and  had  reduced  the  number 
of  faithful  men  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed 
for  the  consolation  of  Elijah.  Some  priests  at  least 
were  among  them  (2  K.  xvii.  28),  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  these  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  K. 
xii.  31).  The  people  had  been  nurtured  for  250 
years  in  idolatry  in  their  own  land,  where  they 
departed  not  (2  K.  xvii.  22)  from  the  sins  of  Jero- 
boam, notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  succession  of  inspired  prophets  (2  K.  xvii. 
13)  among  them.  Deprived  of  these  checks  on 
their  natural  inclinations  (2  K.  xvii.  15),  torn  from 
their  native  soil,  destitute  of  a hereditary  king, 
they  probably  became  more  and  more  closely  assi- 
milated to  their  heathen  neighbours  in  Media.  And 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a century,  they 
were  joined  B.c.  598  by  the  first  exiles  from  Jeru- 
salem, very  few  families  probably  retained  suffi- 
cient faith  in  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  appreciate 
and  follow  the  instruction  of  Ezekiel.  But  whether 
they  were  many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  pro- 
bably lost,  a fusion  of  them  with  the  Jews  took 
place,  Israel  ceasing  to  envy  Judah  (Is.  xi.  13) ; 
and  Ezekiel  may  have  seen  his  own  symbolical  pro- 
phecy (xxxvii.  15-19)  partly  fulfilled. 

The  captive  Jews  were  probably  prostrated  at 
first  by  their  great  calamity,  till  the  glorious  vision 
of  Ezekiel  in  the  5th  year  of  the  captivity  revived 
and  reunited  them.  The  wishes  of  their  conqueror 
were  satisfied  when  he  had  displayed  his  power  by 
transporting  them  into  another  land,  and  gratified 
his  pride  by  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the  royal 
palace  his  victorious  progress  and  the  number  of  his 
' captives.  He  could  not  have  designed  to  increase 
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the  population  of  Babylon,  for  he  sent  Babylonian 
colonists  into  Samaria.  One  political  end  certainly 
was  attained — the  more  easy  government  of  a people 
separated  from  local  traditions  and  associations  (see 
Gesenius  on  Is.  xxxvi.  16,  and  compare  Gen.  xlvii. 
21).  It  was  also  a great  advantage  to  the  Assyrian 
king  to  remove  from  the  Egyptian  border  of  his 
empire  a people  who  were  notoriously  well-affected 
towards  Egypt.  The  captives  were  treated  not  as 
slaves  but  as  colonists.  There  was  nothing  to 
hinder  a Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  state  (Dan.  ii.  48),  or  holding  the  most  con- 
fidential office  near  the  person  of  the  king  (Neh.  i. 
11;  Tob.  i.  13,  22).  The  advice  of  Jeremiah 
(xxix.  5,  &c.)  was  generally  followed.  The  exiles 
increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  observed 
the  Mosaic  law  (Esth.  iii.  8 ; Tob.  xiv.  9).  They 
kept'up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themselves  (Ez. 
xx.  1).  And  though  the  assertion  in  the  Talmud 
be  unsupported  by  proof  that  they  assigned  thus 
early  to  one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of  Head 
of  the  Captivity  (or,  captain  of  the  people,  2 Esd. 
v.  16),  it  is  certain  that  they  at  least  preserved 
their  genealogical  tables,  and  were  at  no  loss  to  tell 
who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  David’s  throne.  They 
had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gathering, 
no  Temple  ; and  they  offered  no  sacrifice.  But  the 
rite  of  circumcision  and  their  laws  respecting  food, 
&c.  were  observed ; their  priests  were  with  them 
(Jer.  xxix.  1)  ; and  possibly  the  practice  of  erecting 
synagogues  in  every  city  (Acts  xv.  21)  was  begun 
by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  captivity  is  not  without  contemporaneous 
literature.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  which 
is  generally  believed  to  be  a mixture  of  poetical 
fiction  with  historical  facts  recorded  by  a contem- 
porary, we  have  a picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among  the  captives 
whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to  Nineveh.  The  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr.  Layard’s 
opinion,  to  have  been  written  by  one  whose  eyes, 
like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar  with  the  gigantic 
forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture.  Several  of  the  Psalms 
appear  to  express  the  sentiments  of  Jews  who  were 
either  partakers  or  witnesses  of  the  Assyrian  cap- 
tivity. Ewald  assigns  to  this  period  Ps.  xlii., 
xliii.,  Ixxxiv.,  xvii.,  xvi.,  xlix.,  xxii.,  xxv.,  xxxviii., 
Ixxxviii.,  xl.,  lxix.,  cix.,  li.,  lxxi.,  xxv.,  xxxiv., 
lxxxii.,  xiv.,  cxx.,  cxxi.,  cxxiii.,  cxxx.,  cxxxi.  And 
in  Ps.  Ixxx.  we  seem  to  have  the  words  of  an 
Israelite,  dwelling  perhaps  in  Judaea  (2  Chr.  xv. 
9,  xxxi.  6),  who  had  seen  the  departure  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  Assyria : and  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  an  outpour- 
ing of  the  first  intense  feelings  of  a Jewish  exile  in 
Babylon.  But  it  is  from  the  three  great  prophets, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  that  we  learn  most 
of  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  captivity. 
The  distant  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  advising  and 
cheering  them,  followed  them  into  Assyria.  There, 
for  a few  years,  they  had  no  prophetic  guide ; till 
suddenly  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  at  Chebar  (in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh,  according  to  Layard, 
or,  according  to  others,  near  Carchemish  on  the  Eu- 
phrates) assured  them  that  the  glory  which  filled 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  hopelessly  with- 
drawn from  the  outcast  people  of  God.  As  Jeremiah 
warned  them  of  coming  woe,  so  Ezekiel  taught 
them  how  to  bear  that  which  was  come  upon  them. 
And  when  he  died,  after  passing  at  least  27  years 
(Ez.  xxix.  17)  in  captivity,  Daniel  survived  even 
beyond  the  Return ; and  though  his  high  station 
and  ascetic  life  probably  secluded  him  from  frequent 
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familiar  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  filled  the 
place  of  chief  interpreter  of  God’s  will  to  Israel, 
and  gave  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  devotion 
and  obedience  to  His  laws. 

The  Babylonian  captivity  was  brought  to  a close 
by  the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  15. c.  536,  and 
the  return  of  a portion  of  the  nation  under  Shesh 
bazzar  or  Zerubbabel  B.c.  535,  Ezra  B.c.  458,  and 
Nehemiah  B.C.  445.  The  number  who  returned 
upon  the  decree  of  B.c.  536  (which  was  possibly 
framed  by  Daniel,  Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  8) 
was  42,360,  besides  servants.  Among  them  about 
30,000  are  specified  (compare  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 

vii. )  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Levi.  It  has  been  inferred  (Prideaux,  anno 
536)  that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).  And  from 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  only 
4 returned  (Ezr.  ii.  36),  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  whole  number  of  exiles  who  chose  to  continue 
in  Assyria  was  about  six  times  the  number  of 
those  who  returned.  Those  who  remained  (Esth. 

viii.  9,  11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinc- 
tions, were  known  as  The  Dispersion  (John  vii. 
35 ; 1 Pet.  i.  1 ; James  i.  1) : and,  in  course  of 
time,  they  served  a great  purpose  in  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  in  affording  a point 
for  the  commencement  of  the  efforts  of  the  Evan- 
gelists of  the  Christian  faith. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
ten  tribes  existing  as  a distinct  community.  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  xi.  5,  §2)  believed  that  in  his  day 
they  dwelt  in  large  multitudes,  somewhere  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author 
of  2 Esd.  xiii.  45.  Rabbinical  traditions  and  fables, 
committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  ages,  assert  the 
same  fact  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  in  1 Cor.  xiv.  Ap- 
pendix), with  many  marvellous  amplifications  (Ei- 
senmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x. ; Jahn,  He- 
brew Commonwealth , App.  bk.  vi.).  The  imagina- 
tion of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  last  recorded  habitation  : 
Jewish  features  have  been  traced  in  the  Affghan 
tribes:  rumours  are  heard  to  this  day  of  a Jewish 
colony  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas:  the  Black 
Jews  of  Malabar  claim  affinity  with  them : elaborate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  them  recently 
with  the  Nestorians,  and  in  the  17th  century  with 
the  Indians  of  North  America.  But  though  history 
bears  no  witness  of  their  present  distinct  existence, 
it  enables  us  to  track  the  footsteps  of  the  departing 
race  in  four  directions  after  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 
(1.)  Some  returned  and  mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke 
ii.  36 ; Phil.  iii.  5,  &c.).  (2.)  Some  were  left  in 

Samaria,  mingled  with  the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  vi.  21  ; 
John  iv.  12),  and  became  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Jews.  (3.)  Many  remained  in  Assyria,  and  mix- 
ing with  the  Jews  formed  colonies  throughout  the 
East,  and  were  recognised  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Dispersion  (see  Acts  ii.  9,  xxvi.  7 ; Buchanan’s 
Christian  Researches , p.  212),  for  whom,  probably 
ever  since  the  days  of  Ezra,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the 
tenth  of  the  Shemoneh  Esre,  has  been  daily  offered, 
“ Sound  the  great  trumpet  for  our  deliverance,  lift 
up  a banner  for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and 
unite  us  all  together  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth.”  (4.)  Most,  probably,  apostatized  in  Assyria, 
as  Prideaux  (anno  677)  supposes,  and  adopted  the 
usages  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom 
they  were  planted,  and  became  wholly  swallowed 
up  in  them.  Dissertations  on  the  Ten  Tribes  have 
been  written  by  Calmet,  Commentaire  Litteral,  vol. 
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in.  and  vi. ; by  Witsius,  Aegyptiaca  ; and  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis. 

The  Captivity  was  a period  of  change  in  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  the  Jews  (see  Neh.  viii.  8)  and 
in  the  national  character.  The  Jews  who  returned 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry : 
a great  spiritual  renovation,  m accordance  with  the 
divine  promise  (Ez.  xxxvi.  24-28),  was  wrought  in 
them.  A new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  for  the  person  of  Moses  was 
probably  a result  of  the  religious  service  which  was 
performed  in  the  synagogues.  A new  impulse  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  activity  was  implanted 
m them,  and  developed  in  the  days  of  the  Disper- 
sion (see  James  iv.  13).  [W.  T.  B.] 

CARABA  SION  ('PajSatnW ; Alex.  K apa- 
(Zcuricav ; Marimoth ),  a corrupt  name  to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  find  anything  corresponding  in  the 
Hebrew  text  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

carbuncle  (rnpK  npia  or 

np-0  ; KpvffraWov,  ffpapaydos ; lapides  sculp- 
tos,  smaragdus , carbunculus  (?)).  From  the  etymo- 
logy of  np-Q  (Ex.  xxviii.  17),  root  p“Q,  to  flash, 
we  assume  that  a stone  of  a bright  coruscant  colour 
is  meant.  Kalisch  translates  it  smaragd,  and  says 
it  is  a sort  of  precious  corundum  of  strong  glass 
lustre,  a beautiful  green  colour  with  many  degrees 
of  shade,  pellucid  and  doubly  refractive.  Pliny 
enumerates  twelve  species  of  ffp.dpa.ybos.  They  are 
not  rare  in  Egypt.  (Rosenm.  Alterth.  iv.  1,  34. 
See  Braun,  de  Vest.  Sacerdott.  p.  517,  sq.)  The 
form  np"l2  occurs  in  Ez.  xxviii.  13. 

In  Is.  iiv.  12,  rnpK  rnK  (lit.  “ stones  of  a 
sparkling  gem  ”)  are  translated  “ carbuncles ,”  and  by 
the  LXX.  \l9ovs  KpvffraWov.  comes  from 

the  root  IIID,  to  light  a fire.  Compare  the  Arab. 


z 


to  force  fire  from  the  hearth. 


The  same  root 


in  Chald.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  has  the  force  of  boring  ; 
a meaning  which  may  be  traced  to  the  production 
of  fire  by  rapid  boring  into  wood.  [W.  D.] 


CAR'CAS  (D3“p  ; ’A pKeffalos ; Charchas),  the 
seventh  of  the  seven  “ chamberlains  ” (J.  e.  eunuchs, 
D'D'HD)  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  The 
name  has  been  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  Kar- 
kaca  — severe  (see  Gesenius,  713). 


CARCHE'MISH  (K”E3“D  ; XapKapts,  Xap- 
aels  ; Charcamis ).  The  Scriptural  Carchemish  is 
not,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  the  classical 
Circesium.  It  lay  very  much  higher  up  the  Eu- 
phrates, occupying  nearly  the  site  of  the  later  Ma- 
S og , or  Hierapolis.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show 
it  to  have  been,  from  about  B.c.  1100  to  B.c.  850, 
a chief  city  of  the  Hittites,  who  were  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Syria  from  the  borders  of  Damascus 
to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Bireh-jik.  It  seems  to 
have  commanded  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  thus  in  the 
contentions  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  its  posses- 
sion was  of  primary  consequence  (comp.  2 Chr. 
xxxv.  20,  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  Carchemish  appears 
to  have  been  taken  by  Pharaoh-Necho  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Megiddo  (ab.  B.C.  608),  and  retaken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a battle  three  years  later, 
b.c.  605  (Jer.  xlvL  2).  The  word  Carchemish 


would  mean  “ the  fort  of  Chemosh,”  the  well-known 
deity  of  the  Moabites.  [G.  R.l 

CARE'AH(rnp;  Kapd)0 ; Alex.  K apd)sm,  Caree ), 

father  of  Johanan  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  elsewheie  in  the 
A.  Y.  spelt  Rare  ah. 

CA'RIA  (K  apla),  the  southern  part  of  the  region 
which  in  the  N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the  south- 
western psirt  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  Roman  times  the  name  of  Caria  was  probably 
less  used  than  previously.  At  an  earlier  period  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  a separate  district  (1  Macc. 
xv.  23).  At  this  time  (b.c.  139)  it  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  freedom,  granted  by 
the  Romans.  A little  before  it  had  been  assigned 
by  them  to  Rhodes,  and  a little  later  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  province  of  Asia.  From  the  context 
it  appears  that  many  Jews  were  resident  in  Caria. 
The  cities  -where  they  lived  were  probably  Hali- 
carnassus (ib.),  Cnidus  {ib.  also  Acts  xxvii.  7),  and 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15-38).  Off  the  coast  of  Caria 
were  the  islands  Patmos,  Cos,  Rhodes.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CAR'ME  ( Xappl  ; Alex.  Xapp-f]  ; Caree), 
1 Esd.  v.  25.  [Harim.] 

CAR'MEL.  Nearly  always  with  the  definite 
article,  hviin,  i.  e.  “ the  park,”  or  “ the  well- 
wooded  place.”  1.  (oKapp-fiKos",  Carmel.  In  Kings, 
generally  “Mount  C.”  '3H  "1H  ; opos  rb  K appr)- 

\i ov:  in  the  Prophets,  “Carmel.”)  A mountain 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  character- 
istic features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As  if  to 
accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which  forms  the 
one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this  noble  ridge,  the 
only  headland  of  lower  and  central  Palestine,  forms 
its  southern  boundary,  running  out  with  a bold  bluff 
promontory  all  but  into  the  very  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean.  From  this  point  it  stretches  in  a 
nearly  straight  fine,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  for  a little 
more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates  sud- 
denly by  a bluff  somewhat  corresponding  to  its 
western  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills 
of  Jenin  and  Samaria  which  form  at  that  part  the 
central  mass  of  the  country. 

Carmel  thus  stands  as  a wall  between  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more 
inland  expanse  of  Esdraelon  on  the  north.  To- 
wards the  former  the  slopes  or  spurs,  by  which 
the  central  ridge  descends,  are  gradual ; but  on 
the  north  side  the  gradients  are  more  sudden,  in 
many  places  descending  almost  by  precipices  to  the 
Kishon,  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in 
a direction  generally  parallel  to  the  central  axis. 

The  structure  of  Carmel  is  in  the  main  the 
Jura  formation  (upper  oolite),  which  is  prevalent 
in  the  centre  of  Western  Palestine — a soft  white 
limestone,  with  nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  As 
usual  in  limestone  formations  it  abounds  in  caves 
(“  more  than  2000,”  Mislin,  ii.  46),  often  of  great 
length  and  extremely  tortuous.  At  the  west  end 
are  found  chalk  and  tertiary  breccia  formed  of 
fragments  of  chalk  and  flint  (Russegger,  in  Ritter, 
Pal.  712).  On  the  north-east  of  the  mount,  beyond 
the  Nahr  el  Mukatta,  plutonic  rocks  appear,  break- 
ing through  the  deposited  strata  and  forming  the 
beginning  of  the  basalt  formation  whicli  runs  through 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Ga- 
j lilee  (Ritter,  712,  3).  The  round  stones  known  by 
I the  names  of  “Lapides  Judaici”  and  “Elijah’s 
melons  ” are  the  bodies  known  to  geologists  as 
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**  geodes/'  Their  exterior  is  chert  or  flii-t  of  a 
lightish  brown  colour;  the  interior  hollow,  and 
lined  with  crystals  of  quartz  or  chalcedony.  They 
are  of  the  form,  and  often  the  size,  of  the  large 
water  melons  of  the  east.  Formerly  they  were 
easily  obtained,  but  are  now  very  rarely  found 
(Seetzen,  ii.  131,4;  Parkinson’s  Organic  Remains, 

i.  322,  451).  The  “ olives”  are  commoner.  They 
are  the  fossil  spines  of  a kind  of  echinus  ( cidaris 
glandifera)  frequent  in  these  strata,  and  in  size 
and  shape  are  exactly  like  the  fruit  (Parkinson,  iii. 
45).  The  “apples”  are  probably  the  shells  of  the 
cidaris  itself.  For  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  these 
“ fruits,”  and  the  position  of  the  “ field  ” or  “ gar- 
den ” of  Elijah  in  which  they  are  found,  see  Mislin, 

ii.  64,  5.a 

In  form  Carmel  is  a tolerably  continuous  ridge,  at 
the  end  about  600, b and  the  E.  about  1600  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  highest  part  is  some  four  miles 
from  the  east  end,  at  the  village  of  Esfieh,  which, 
according  to  the  measurements  of  the  English  en- 
gineers, is  1728  feet  above  the  sea.  In  appearance 
Carmel  still  maintains  the  character  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  was  the  origin  of  its  name.  It 
is  still  clothed  with  the  same  “ excellency  ” of 
“ wood,”  which  supplied  the  prophets  of  Israel  and 
Judah  alike  with  one  of  their  most  favourite 
illustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9 ; Mic.  vii.  14).  Modern 
travellers  delight  to  describe  its  “ rocky  dells  with 
deep  jungles  of  copse” — its  “shrubberies  thicker 
than  any  others  in  central  Palestine”  (Stanley,  MS.) 
— its  “ impenetrable  brushwood  of  oaks  and  other 
evergreens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder  parts  by  a pro- 
fusion of  game  and  wild  animals”  (Porter,  JTandb.), 
but  in  other  places  bright  with  “ hollyhocks, 
jasmine,  and  various  flowering  creepers  ” (Yan  de 
Velde).  “There  is  not  a flower,”  says  the  last- 
named  traveller,  “ that  I have  seen  in  Galilee,  or 
on  the  plains  along  the  coast,  that  I do  not  find 
here  on  Carmel  . . . still  the  fragrant,  lovely  moun- 
tain that  he  was  of  old”  (i.  317,  8).  “ The  whole 
mountain  side  was  dressed  with  blossorps  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  fragrant  herbs  ” (Martineau,  539). 

Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended  as 
far  south  as  Dor  ( Tantura ),  probably  to  give 
the  Asherites  a share  of  the  rich  corn-growing 
plain  of  Sharon.  The  king  of  “ Jokneam  of  Car- 
mel” was  one  of  the  Canaanite  chiefs  who  fell 
before  the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii.  22).  These  are  the 
earliest  notices  which  we  possess  of  the  name. 
There  is  not  in  them  a hint  of  any  sanctity  as 
attaching  to  the  mount.  But  taking  into  account 
the  known  propensity  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  to  convert  “ high  places  ” into  sanctuaries 
— the  prominence  of  Carmel — the  fact  that  an  altar 
of  Jehovah  did  exist  there  before  the  introduction  of 
Baal  worship  into  the  kingdom  (1  Iv.  xviii.  30) — 
Elijah’s  choice  of  the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  such  assemblies  being  commonly  held  at 
holy  places — and  the  custom,  which  appears  to 
have  been  prevalent,  of  resorting  thither  on  new- 
moon  and  sabbath  (2  K.  iv.  23) — taking  these  into 
account,  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing 
that  from  very  early  times  it  was  considered  as  a 
sacred  spot.  In  later  times  we  know  that  its 

a The  legend  is  sometimes  told  of  Lazarus  (Seetzen, 
Rcisen,  1854,  ii.  134). 

0 The  cupola  of  the  convent  is  560  ft.  above  the 
sea  (Admiralty  Chart,  1585).  For  the  general  form  of 
the  ridge  see  the  section  on  Van  de  Velde’s  new  map. 
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reputation  was  not  confined  to  Palestine.  Pytha- 
goras was  led  to  it  by  that  reputation  ; such  is  the 
express  statement  of  his  biographer  Iamblichus,  who 
himself  visited  the  mountain  ; Vespasian  too  came 
thither  to  consult — so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  with 
that  mixture  of  fact  and  fable  which  marks  all  the 
heathen  notices  of  Palestine — the  oracle  of  the  god, 
whose  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountain 
itself;  an  oracle  without  image  or  temple — “ ara 
tantum  et  reverentia  ” ( Diet . of  Geogr.  Carmelus). 

But  that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Carmel 
most  familiar  to  the  modern  world  is  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  two  great  prophets 
of  Israel — Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  fiery  zeal  of  the 
one,  the  healing  tenderness  of  the  other  are  both 
inseparably  connected  in  our  minds  with  this 
mountain.  Here  Elijah  brought  back  Israel  to 
allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets  of  the 
foreign  and  false  god ; here  at  his  entreaty  were 
consumed  the  successive  “ fifties  ” of  the  royal 
guard  ; but  here,  on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  son  he 
was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv.  25,  &c.). 

The  first  of  these  three  events,  without  doubt, 
took  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge.  In  fact 
it  is  difficult  to  find  another  site,  the  actual  name 
of  which  has  not  been  preserved,  in  which  every 
particular  is  so  minutely  fulfilled  as  in  this.  The 
tradition  preserved  in  the  convent,  and  among  the 
Druses  of  the  neighbouring  villages — the  names  of 
the  places — the  distance  from  Jezreel — the  nature 
of  the  locality — the  presence  of  the  never-failing 
spring — all  are  in  its  favour.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  the  identification  has  been  made 
but  lately,  and  also  that  it  should  have  been  made 
by  two  travellers  almost  at  the  same  time — Lieut. 
Van  de  Velde  in  1852,  and  Professor  Stanley  in 
1853.  This  interesting  site  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  the  latter  traveller. 

“ The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy : it  is 
perhaps  the  only  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the 
recollection  of  an  alleged  event  has  been  actually 
retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomenclature.  Many 
names  of  towns  have  been  so  preserved,  but  here  is 
no  town,  only  a shapeless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has  a 
name — El-Maharrakah — ‘ the  burning,’  or  ‘ the 
sacrifice.’  The  Druses  come  here  from  a distance 
to  perform  a yearly  sacrifice ; and,  though  it  is 
possible  this  practice  may  have  originated  the 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself 
arose  from  an  earlier  tradition.  . . . But  be  the 
tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  event  in  almost  every  particular. 
The  summit  thus  marked  out  is  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  range,  commanding  the  last 
view  of  the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the 
great  plain  in  front.  . . . There  on  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  mountain  may  well  have  stood  on  its 
sacred  ‘ high-place  ’ the  altar  of  Jehovah  which 
Jezebel  had  cast  down.  Close  beneath,  on  a wide 
upland  sweep,  under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives 
and  round  a well  c of  water,  said  to  be  perennial* 
and  which  may  therefore  have  escaped  the  general 
drought,  and  have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for 
the  trenches  round  the  altar,  must  have  been  ranged 
on  one  side  the  king  and  people  with  the  850 

c Josephus  distinctly  says  that  the  water  was  ob- 
tained from  the  neighbouring  well : air'o  -njs  icprjvrit 
{Ant.  viii.  13,  §5).  There  is  therefore  no  occasion 
for  the  “coincidence  ” discovered  by  Prof.  Blunt,  Und. 
Coincidences  (II.  xxii.). 
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prophets  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  and  on  the  other  the 
solitary  and  commanding  figure  of  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah.  Full  before  them  opened  the  whole  plain 
of  Esdraelon : the  city  of  Jezreel,  with  Ahab’s 
palace  and  Jezebel’s  temple,  distinctly  visible:  in 
the  nearer  foreground,  immediately  under  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  bed 
of  the  Kishon.”  To  this  may  be  added  that  a 
knoll  is  pointed  out  between  the  ridge  and  the 
plain,  hearing  the  name  of  Tell  Kasis,d  “ the  hill 
of  the  Priests,”  and  that  the  modern  name  of 
the  Kishon  is  Nahr  cl  Mukatta,  “the  river  of 
slaughter.”  “ The  closing  scene  still  remains.  From 
the  slaughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kishon  the  king 
went  up  to  the  glades  of  Carmel  to  join  in  the 
sacrificial  feast.  And  Elijah  too  ascended  to  the 
‘ top  of  the  mountain,’  and  there  with  his  face  on 
the  earth  remained  wrapt  in  prayer,  while  his 
servant  mounted  to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence 
there  is  a wide  view  of  the  blue  reach  of  the 
Mediterranean,  over  the  western  shoulder  of  the 
ridge.  . . . Seven  times  the  servant  climbed  and 
looked,  and  seven  times  there  was  nothing  ...  At 
last  out  of  the  far  horizon  there  rose  a little  cloud,6 
and  it  grew  in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening  till 
the  whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of 
Carmel  shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  the  mighty 
winds,  which  in  eastern  regions  precede  a coming 
tempest”  (Sinai  Sr  Palestine , p.  353-6). 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a later 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  same  great  prophet 
took  place  on  Carmel.  This  was  when  he  “ caused 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  ” and  consume 
the  two  “ fifties  ” of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah 
had  despatched  to  take  him  prisoner,  for  having 
stopped  his  messengers  to  Baalzebub  the  god 
of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  9-15).  [See  Elijah,  p.  529.] 
In  this  narrative  our  Version,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  conceals  the  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal by  imperfect  translation.  “ A hill  ” (v.  9) 

should  be  “ the  mount”  (“inn),  the  word  always 

used  for  Carmel,  and,  in  connexion  with  Elijah,  for 
Carmel  only,  with  the  exception  of  Sinai,  whioh  of 
course  cannot  be  intended  here.  Josephus  (Awf. 
ix.  2,  §1),  with  equal  force,  has  iir\  rrjs  Kopvcprjs 
tov  opovs. 

The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a cave  is  actually  shown  under  the  high-altar 
of  the  church  as  that  of  Elijah.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  to  sanction  such  a statement  with 
regard  to  Elijah,  but  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  the 
tradition  may  rest  on  better  grounds.  After  the 
ascent  of  Elijah,  Elisha  went  to  Mount  Carmel 
(2  K.  ii.  25),  though  only  for  a time ; but  he  was 
again  there  at  the  Shunammite’s  visit  (iv.  25),  and 
that  at  a time  when  no  festival,  no  “ new  moon  or 
sabbath”  (v.  23),  required  his  presence.  (In  iv. 
27,  there  is  nearly  the  same  error  as  was  noticed 
above  in  reference  to  i.  9 ; “ the  hill  ” should  be 
rendered  “ the  mount.”) 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  Carmel  as  the  scene 
of  any  event  in  the  sacred  history.  Its  sanctity 
no  doubt  remained,  but  it  is  its  richness  and  its 
prominence — “ Tabor  among  the  mountains ; Car- 
mel by  the  sea” — which  appear  to  have  taken  hold 
ot  the  poets  of  the  nation,  both  of  Israel  and  Judah, 


■'  But  this  knoll  appears,  from  the  description  of  Van 
:le  Velde  (i.  330),  and  from  his  new  map  (Dec.  1858), 
the  only  one  in  which  it  is  marked,  to  be  too  far  off. 
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and  their  references  to  it  are  frequent  and  charac- 
teristic (Cant.  vii.  5;  Is.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.24;  Jer.xlvE 
18, 1. 19  ; Am.  i.  2,  ix.  3 ; Mic.  vii.  14  ; Nali.  i.  4) 

Carmel  has  derived  its  modern  name  from  the 
great  prophet ; Mar  Elyas  is  the  common  designa- 
tion, Kurmel  being  occasionally,  but  only  seldom, 
heard.  It  is  also  the  usual  name  of  the  convent, 
though  dedicated  “in  honorem  BB.  Virginis  Mariae.” 

Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  out  ( S . and  P. 
352)  that  it  is  not  any  connexion  with  Elijah  that 
gives  the  convent  its  interest  to  the  western  world, 
but  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelite 
Friars,  that  has  sprung  from  it,  and  carried  its  name 
into  Europe.  The  order  is  said  in  the  traditions  of  « 
the  Latin  Church  to  have  originated  with  Elijah 
himself  (St.  John  of  Jerus.  quoted  in  Mislin,  49), 
but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Louis,  and  its 
French  origin  is  still  shown  by  the  practice  of  un- 
furling the  French  flag  on  various  occasions. 
Edward  I.  of  England  was  a brother  of  the  order, 
and  one  of  its  most  famous  generals  was  Simon 
Stokes  of  Kent  (see  the  extracts  in  Wilson’s  Lands , 
ii.  246.  For  the  convent  and  the  singular  legends 
connecting  Mount  Carmel  with  the  Vii’gin  Mary 
and  Our  Lord  see  Mislin,  ii.  47-50).  By  Napoleon 
it  was  used  as  a hospital  during  the  siege  of  Acre, 
and  after  his  retreat  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs. 
At  the  time  of  Irby  and  Mangles’s  visit  (1817) 
only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby,  60). 

2.  (Xep/ieA  in  Josh. ; rb  KappapXov  in  Sam.  ; 
Charmel ) a town  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  familiar  to  us  as  the  residence 
of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40),  and  the  native 
place  of  David’s  favourite  wife,  “ Abigail  the  Car- 
melitess  ” (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3 ; 1 Chr.  iii.  1).  This 
was  doubtless  the  Carmel  at  which  Saul  set  up  a 
“ place  ” (*V,  i.  e.  literally  a “ hand  comp.  2 
Sam.  xviii.  18,  “ Absalom’s  place,”  where  the 
same  word  is  used)  after  his  victory  over  Amalek 
(1  Sam.  xv.  12).  And  this  Carmel,  and  not  the 
northern  mount,  must  have  been  the  spot  at  which 
king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10). 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  the  seat 
of  a Roman  garrison  ( Onomasticon , Carmelus). 
The  place  appears  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades, 
having  been  held  by  king  Amalrich  against  Sala- 
din  in  1172.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now  Kur- 
mul,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  below  Hebron  in 
a slightly  S.E.  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(Maon),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with 
Carmel  in  Josh.  xv.  55.  They  are  described  both 
by  Robinson  (i.  494-8)  and  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  77- 
79),  and  appear  to  be  of  great  extent.  Conspicuous 
among  them  is  a castle  of  great  strength,  in  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  large  bevelled 
masonry  characteristic  of  Jewish  buildings.  There 
is  also  a very  fine  and  large  reservoir.  This  is  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  king  Amalrich’s  occupation 
of  the  place,  and  now  gives  the  castle  its  name  of 
Kasr  el-Birkeh  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  78).  [G.] 

CAK'MI  ('DnS  ; Xapy.1 ; Charmx).  1.  A man 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  father  of  Achan,  the  “ troubler 
of  Israel”  (Josh.  vii.  1,  18 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  7),  accord- 
ing to  the  first  two  passages  the  son  of  Zabdi  or 
Zimri.  [Zabdi.]  In  1 Chr.  iv.  1 the  name  is 
given  as  that  of  a “ son  of  Judah  but  the  same 


e This  cloud  is  treated  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a type  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
(See  Mislin,  ii.  p.  45,  and  Brcviarimn  Bom.  July  1G.) 
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person  is  probably  intended  ; because  (1)  no  son  of 
Judah  of  that  name  is  elsewhere  mentioned;  and 
<^2)  because,  out  of  the  five  names  who  in  this  pas- 
sage are  said  to  be  “sons”  of  Judah,  none  but 
Pharez  are  strictly  in  that  relation  to  him.  Hezron 
is  the  2nd  generation,  Hur  the  4th,  and  Shobal 
the  6th. 

2.  The  4th  son  of  Reuben,  progenitor  of  the 
family  of  the  Carmites  ('D"l3n)  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ; 
Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  6;  1 Clir.  v.  3).  [G.] 

CARNA'IM  (Kapvai'v ; Alex.  Kapveiv ; Car- 
naim),  a large  and  fortified  city  in  the  country  east 
of  Jordan — “ the  land  of  Galaad ;”  containing  a 
“ temple  ” (rb  reyevos  eV  K.).  It  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  v.  26, 
43,  44).  Under  the  name  of  CARNION  (t&  K apviov) 
the  same  occurrence  is  related  in  2 Macc.  xii.  21, 
26,  the  temple  being  called  the  Atargateion 
(t b ’A rapyaTeiov).  This  enables  us  to  identify  it 
with  Ashteroth-Karnaim.  [G.] 

CARNI'ON.  [Carnaim.] 

CARPENTER.  [Handicraft.] 

CAR  PUS  (Kapiros ; on  the  accentuation,  see 
Winer’s  Grammar,  6th  ed.  p.  49),  a Christian  at 
Troas,  with  whom  St.  Paul  states  that  he  left  a 
cloak  (2  Tim.  iv.  13) ; on  which  of  his  journeys  it 
is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  passing  through  Asia 
Minor  after  his  first  captivity,  for  the  last  time  before 
his  martyrdom  at  Rome.  According  to  Hippolytus, 
Carpus  was  bishop  of  Berytus  in  Thrace,  called 
Berrhoea  in  the  Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Pro- 
phetarum,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Doro- 
theus  of  Tyre.  [H.  A.] 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  occurs  only  six  times 
m the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  the  reader  that  in  none  of  these  does  it  bear 
its  modern  sense,  but  signifies  what  we  now  call 
“ baggage.”  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  are 
three.  1.  '^3,  die,  generally  translated  “stuff” 

or  “ vessels.”  It  is  like  the  Greek  word  (ncevos ; and 
in  its  numerous  applications  perhaps  answers  most 
nearly  to  the  English  word  “ things.”  This  word, 
rendered  “ carriage,”  occurs  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  22 — 
“ David  left  his  ‘ baggage’  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper 
of  the  ‘ baggage :’  ” also  Is.  x.  28 — “ At  Michmash 
he  hath  left  his  ‘ baggage.’  ” 

2.  rn-113,  Cebudah,  “ heavy  matters,”  Judg. 
xviii.  21  only,  though  perhaps  the  word  may  bear 
a signification  of  “ preciousness, ” which  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  root,  and  may  allude  to  the  newly 
acquired  treasures  of  the  Danites  (LXX.  Alex.  7 V 
ktt\(Tiv  rpv  £vdo£oy). 

3.  The  word  rendered  “ carriages  ” in  Is.  xlvi.  1 
should,  it  would  appear  (Ges.  Thes.  917  6;  Jesaia , 
ii.  101),  be  “ your  burdens.” 

4.  In  the  N.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  “ we  took  up  our 
carriages”  is  the  rendering  of  imaKevaadyevoi, 
and  here  also  the  meaning  is  simply  “ baggage  ” 
(Jer.  praeparati ). 

5.  But  in  the  margin  of  1 Sam.  xvii.  20,  and 
xxvi.  5,  7 — and  there  only — “carnage”  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  a wagon  or  cart ; the  “ place 
of  the  carnage”  answering  to  “ trench  ” in  the  text. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  bty'O,  from  rb^Vi  a wagon, 

and  the  allusion  is  to  the  circle  of  wagons  which 
Surrounded  the  encampment  (Ges.  Thes.  989). 

For  carriages  in  the  modern  sense,  see  Cart  ; 
Chariot.  [G.] 


CAR'SHENA  (KJBH3 ; LXX.  omits ; Char- 
sena ),  one  of  the  seven  princes  (*HtP)  of  Persia  and 
Media  who  “ saw  the  king’s  face,  and  sat  the  first 
in  the  kingdom”  of  Ahasuerus  (Est.  i.  14).  A 
similar  name,  Carshen,  is  found  in  modern  Persian. 
For  other  derivations  from  the  ancient  dialects  of 
Persia,  see  Gesenius,  717. 

cart  (rtay  ; aya£a ; 'austrum ; also  ren- 
dered “ wagon,”  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27  ; Num.  vii.  3,  7, 
8 : from  hty,  roll,  Ges.  p.  989),  a vehicle  drawn 

by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  chariot  drawn  by  horses.  [Chariot.]  Carts 
and  wagons  were  either  open  or  covered  (Num. 
vii.  3),  and  were  used  for  conveyance  of  persons 
(Gen.  xlv.  19),  burdens  (1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  or  pro- 
duce (Am.  ii.  13).  As  there  are  no  roads  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  wheel- 
carriages  for  any  purpose  except  conveyance  of 
agricultural  produce  are  all  but  unknown  ; and 
though  modern  usage  has  introduced  European  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  into  Egypt,  they  were 
unknown  there  also  in  times  comparatively  recent. 
(Stanley,  S.  8f.  P.  135;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  339  ; 
Lynch,  Narrative,  75,  84;  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i.  123; 
Layard,  Nin.  ii.  75 ; Mrs.  Poole,  Englishwoman  in 
Egypt,  2nd  series,  77.)  The  only  cart  used  in 
Western  Asia  has  two  wheels  of  solid  wood  (Olearius, 
Travels,  418 ; Sir  R.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  533). 
For  the  machine  used  for  threshing  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  see  Threshing.  But  in  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt  representations  are  found  of  carts 


with  two  wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokes,  used 
for  carrying  produce,  and  of  one  used  for  religious 
purposes  having  four  wheels  with  eight  spokes.  A 


bas-relief  at  Nineveh  represents  a cart  having  two 
wheels  with  eight  spokes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying 
female  captives ; and  others  represent  carts  cap- 
tured from  enemies  with  captives,  and  also  some 
used  in  carrying  timber  and  other  articles  (Layard, 
Nin.  ii.  396,  Nin.  § Bab.  134,  447,  583,  Mon. 
of  Bab.  pt.  ii.  pis.  12,  17).  Four-wheeled  carriages 
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are  said  by  Pliny  (V.  H.  vii.  56)  to  nave  been  in- 
vented by  the  Phrygians  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
AMdgm.  i.  384,  385;  ii.  39,  47).  The  carts 


used  in  India  for  conveying  goods,  called  Suggar  or 
Hackeri,  have  two  wheels,  in  the  former  case  of 
solid  wood,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are 
drawn  by  oxen  harnessed  to  a pole  (Capper,  India , 
pp.  346,  352).  TH.  W.  P.] 


Modern  Indian  cart. 


CARVING.  1.  njApp,  carved  work  in  relief, 
from  y^p,  carve ; in  pi.  carved  figures. 

2.  nfchn,  from  fcnn,  carve  = xapa(T(ro}.  3. 
npna  participle  in  Pual  of  (Hpll  not  used)  ppn? 
cut,  delineate : engraved,  or  carved  ( worli ),  1 K.  vi. 
35.  4.  n-inS,  carved  work,  from  riHS,  open, 

applied  to  wood,  1 K.  vii.  36 ; to  gems,  Ex.  xxviii. 
9,  36  ; 2 Chr.  ii.  6,  13 ; to  stone,  Zech.  iii,  9 ; 
y\v<p-t],  yXy/jL/xa,  iyKo\aTrr6v  ; caelatura. 

The  arts  of  carving  and  engraving  were  much  in 
request  in  the  construction  both  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  5,  xxxv.  33  ; 1 K.  vi. 
18,  35;  Ps.  lxxiv.  6),  as  well  as  in  the  ornament- 
ation of  the  priestly  dresses  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-36  ; Zech. 

iii.  9 ; 2 Chr.  ii.  6, 14).  In  Solomon’s  time  Huram 

the  Phoenician  had  the  chief  care  of  this  as  of  the 
larger  architectural  works.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CASIPH'IA  (NJSjDS  ; eV  apyvpla)  tov  t6ttov  ; 

Chaspia ),  a place  of  uncertain  site  on  the  road 
between  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  17). 
Neither  the  Caspiae  Pylae  nor  the  city  Kaswin, 
with  which  some  writers  have  attempted  to 
identify  it,  are  situated  upon  this  route.  (Gesen. 
Thes.  703.) 

CAS'LEU  (XcHreAeD;  Casleu),  1 Mac.  i.  54; 

iv.  52,  59;  2 Mac.  i.  9,  18;  x.  5.  [Chisleu  ; 
Months.] 


CASSIA 

CAS'LUHIM  (D'n^pS  ; Xacpat/iein  ; Chas - 
luim ),  a Mizraite  people  or  tribe  (Gen.  x.  14; 
1 Chr.  i.  12).  In  both  passages  in  which  this 
word  occurs,  it  would  appear,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  as  if  the  Philistines  came  forth  from  the 
Casluhim,  and  not  from  the  Caphtorim,  as  is  else- 
where expressly  stated : here  therefore  there  would 
seem  to  be  a transposition  [Caphtor].  The  only 
clue  we  have  as  yet  to  the  position  of  the  Casluhim 
is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim  be- 
tween the  Pathrusim  and  the  Caphtorim,  whence  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  seated  in  Upper  Egypt 
[Pathros  ; Caphtor].  The  LXX.  seem  to  iden- 
tify them  with  the  of  Ps.  lxviii.  31  (A.  V. 

“princes”),  which  some,  though  not  the  LXX.  in 
that  place,  take  to  be  a proper  name,  and  compare 
with  the  native  civil  name  of  Hermopolis  Magna. 
This  would  place  the  Casluhim  in  the  Heptanomis 
[Hashmannim]  . Bochart  ( Phaleg , iv.  31)  sug- 
gests the  identity  of  the  Casluhim  and  the  Colchians, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colony  (He- 
rod, ii.  104;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28),  but  this  story  and 
the  similarity  of  name  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.)  do  not  seem 
sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  a probable  one. 
Gesenius,  however,  gives  it  his  support  ( Thes.  1.  c.). 
Forster  conjectures  the  Casluhim  to  be  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cassiotis,  the  tract  in  which  is  the  slight 
elevation  called  Mount  Casius  (Epp.  ad  Michaelis,  p. 
16  sq.).  Bunsen  assumes  this  to  be  proved  ( Bibel - 
werk,  p.  26).  There  is,  however,  a serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  this  supposition — the  nature  of  the 
ground,  a low  littoral  tract  of  rock,  covered  with 
shifting  and  even  quick  sand,  like  the  neighbouring 
“ Serbonian  bog,”  and  which  we  cannot  suppose 
ever  to  have  supported  much  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  far  less  a whole  people  or  tribe.  [R.  S.  P.] 

CAS'PHON  ( Xa(r<p(l>v ; Alex.  XcurQc&d),  1 
Macc.  v.  36.  [Casphor.] 

CASPHOR  (Xacrcpdip  ; Casphor ),  one  of  the 
fortified  cities  in  the  “ land  of  Galaad  ” (1  Macc. 
v.  26),  in  which  the  Jews  took  refuge  from  the 
Ammonites  under  Timotheus  (comp.  ver.  6),  and 
which  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  (v.  36).  In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is 
given  as  Casphon,  and  in  2 Macc.  xii.  13  as 
Caspis,  if  indeed  the  same  place  is  referred  to,  which 
is  not  quite  clear  (see  Ewald  iv.  359  note).  [G.] 

CAS'PIS  (Kd(T7riv;  Casphin ),  a strong  fortified 
city — whether  east  or  west  of  Jordan  is  not  plain — 
having  near  it  a lake  (A ipurf)  two  stadia  in  breadth. 
It  was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  with  great 
slaughter  (2  Macc.  xii.  13,  16).  The  parallel 
history  of  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  mentions 
a city  named  Casphor  or  Casphon,  with  which 
Caspis  may  be  identical — but  the  narratives  diffei 
materially.  [G.] 

CASSIA  (njp,  nty'Vi?  ; Ipis ; Gen.  Ipias, 
Kacria  ; casia,  stacte).  Cassia  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xxx.  24,  among  the  ingredients  of  the  holy  oil  of 
anointing ; and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  19,  as  one  of  the  articles 
of  merchandize  in  the  markets  of  Tyre.  In  Ps. 
xlv.  8,  it  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  myrrh 
and  aloes  as  being  used  to  scent  garments  with. 

Cassia  is  the  rind  of  an  aromatic  plant  somewhat 
like  cinnamon,  but  not  of  so  fine  and  sweet  a flavour. 
It  is  mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  writers. 
(Theophrast.  Hist.  PI.  ix.  5;  Plin.  xii.  19  ; Dioscor. 
i.  12.)  Dioscorides  mentions  a kind  of  cassia  called 
iciTTw,  a Syriac  form  of  Hip.  The  root  of  illp 
1 ‘ 
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is  tip,  to  cut  or  split.  The  name  was  given  to 

this  plant  because  of  the  splitting  of  its  stalks. 
(Schleusn.  Lex.  V.  T.  Kacria.)  The  shrub  is  said 
to  grow  in  India  and  Arabia.  It  is  not  the  Laurus 
cassia  of  Malabar  ; for  this  is  only  a wild  species  of 
the  Cinnamon  Ceylonicum.  TYlJP^p,  pi.  of 
is  from  the  root  Wp,  to  abrade  the  bark,  and 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  plant  or  bark  as  Hip  ; 

possibly  some  preparation  of  it  in  a form  suitable 
for  scenting  garments.  [W.  D.] 

CASTLE.  [Fortifications.] 

CASTOR  AND  POL'LUX,  the  Dioscuri 
(A locrKovpoL,  Acts  xxviii.  11).  For  the  mythology 
of  these  two  heroes,  the  twin-sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Leila,  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Biog.  and 
My t hoi.  We  have  here  to  do  with  them  only  so 
far  as  they  were  connected  with  seafaring  life. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities  (0eoi 
(r«T7)pes)  of  sailors.  They  appeared  in  heaven  as 
the  constellation  of  Gemini.  Immediately  on  ship- 
board they  were  recognised  in  the  phosphoric  lights, 
called  by  modern  Italian  sailors  the  fires  of  St. 
Elmo,  which  play  about  the  masts  and  the  sails 
(“  In  magna  tempestate  apparent  quasi  stellae  velo 
insidentes : adjuvari  se  tunc  periclitantes  existimant 
Pollucis  et  Castoris  numine,”  Senec.  Nat.  Quaes,  i. 
1 ; comp.  Plin.  ii.  37).  Hence  the  frequent  allu- 
sions of  Roman  poets  to  these  divinities  in  con- 
nexion with  navigation  (see  especially  Hor.  Carm. 
i.  3.  2,  “ fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sidera,”  and  iv.  8. 
31).  As  the  ship  mentioned  here  by  St.  Luke  was 
from  Alexandria,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  specially  honoured  in 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Cyrenaica  (Schol.  Find. 
Pyth.  v.  6).  In  Catull.  iv.  27,  we  have  distinct 
mention  of  a boat  dedicated  to  them.  See  also 
Ixviii.  65.  In  art  these  divinities  were  sometimes 
represented  simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a ship, 
but  more  frequently  as  young  men  on  horseback, 
with  conical  caps,  and  stars  above  them  (see  the 
coins  of  Rhegium,  a city  of  Bruttii,  at  which  St. 
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Paul  touched  on  the  voyage  in  question,  v.  13). 
Such  figures  were  probably  painted  or  sculptured 
at  the  bow  of  the  ship  (hence  irapdaryjLOV  ; see 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  Insigne).  This  custom  was 
very  frequent  in  ancient  shipbuilding.  Herodotus 
says  (iii.  37)  that  the  Phoenicians  used  to  place 
the  figures  of  deities  at  the  bow  of  their  vessels. 
Virgil  ( Aen . x.  209)  and  Ovid  ( Trist . i.  10,  2) 
supply  us  with  illustrations  of  the  practice ; and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Cramer’s  Catena,  ad  l.  c.)  says 
that  such  was  always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  or- 
namenting each  side  of  the  prow.  [Ship.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

CAT  ( crtAovpos  ; catta ).  This  animal  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Bar.  vi.  22,  as  among  those  which 
iefile  the  gods  of  the  heathen  with  impunity.  The 
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etymology  of  atkovpos  given  by  Phavorinus,  v apa 
t b alXAeiv  T7)v  ovpav,  i.  e.  from  moving  the  tail , 
agrees  with  the  habit  of  the  cat.  Martial  (xiii.  69) 
says — 

“ Pannonicas  nobis  nunquam  dedit  Umbria  cattas 
this  being  the  only  mention  of  catta  in  classical 
writers.  Bochart  thinks  that  by  the  word 

in  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  Jer.  1.  39,  and  Ps.  lxxiv. 
14,  some  species  of  cats  are  meant ; but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  [W.  D.] 

CATERPILLAR.  [Locust.] 

CATHU'A  (K adova  ; Canna ),  1 Esd.  v.  30. 
Apparently  answers  to  Giddel  in  Hebrew  text. 

CAVE  (myp  ; o'TT'fjXatov  ; spelunca ; in  A.  V. 

Is.  ii.  19,  hole ; Jer.  vii.  11,  den;  Josh.  xiii.  4, 
literatim,  Mearah  ; Maara,  Vulg.).  I.  The  chalky 
limestone  of  which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
chiefly  consist  presents,  as  is  the  case  in  all  limestone 
formations,  a vast  number  of  caverns  and  natural 
fissures,  many  of  which  have  also  been  artificially 
enlarged  and  adapted  to  various  purposes  both  of 
shelter  and  defence.  (Page,  Text-Book  of  Geology, 
p.  141 ; Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of  Pal.  p.  72.)  This 
circumstance  has  also  given  occasion  to  the  use  of 
so  large  a number  of  words  as  are  employed  in  the 
Scriptures  to  denote  caves,  holes,  and  fissures,  some 
of  them  giving  names  to  the  towns  and  places  and 
their  neighbourhood.  Out  of  them,  besides  No.  I., 
may  be  selected  the  following  : — 

II.  Tin  or  “tin  (Ges.  p.  458),  a hole ; usually 
rpaiyAri,  and  caverna.  From  this  come  (a),  '“lH, 
dweller  in  caves,  the  name  of  the  Horites  of  Mount 
Seir,  Wady  Ghoeyer,  expelled  by  the  Edomites, 
probably  alluded  to  by  Job,  a Troglodyte  race 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  21 ; Deut. 
ii.  12  ; Job  xxx.  6 ; Strab.  i.  42,  xvi.  775-776  ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  410  ; Robinson,  ii.  69,  157 ; 
Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  §§68-71.)  [Horites.]  (6)  pin, 

land  of  caverns  (Ez.  xlvii.  16,  18  ; Burckhardt, 
Syria,  110,  286);  Avpavins,  LXX. ; Auran,  Vulg. 
[Hauran.]  (c)  fnrrnrn,  house  of  caverns,  the 
two  towns  of  Beth-horon  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5).  [Beth- 
horon.]  (d)  D\nn,  two  caverns,  the  town  Horo- 
naim  (Is.  xv.  5).  [Horonaim.] 

III.  D'ljn,  places  of  refuge  in  rocks  (Ges. 

445)  for  birds,  Cant.  ii.  14  ; a teem) ; foramina 
petrae,  Obad.  3 ; oiral ; scissurae  petrarum  ; A.  V. 
clefts. 

IV.  nnnjjp  ; rpvpaAla  ; antrum;  A.  V.  den  ; 
a ravine  through  which  water  flows  (Ges.  858), 
Judg.  vi.  2. 

The  caves  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  still  used, 
either  occasionally  or  permanently,  as  habitations  : 
as  at  Anab,  near  Szalt,  Ramoth-Gilead  (Buckingham, 
Travels  in  Syria,  62).  The  shepherds  near  He- 
bron leave  their  villages  in  the  summer  to  dwell 
in  caves  and  ruins,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  their 
flocks  and  fields  (Robinson,  i.  212).  Almost  all  the 
habitations  at  Om-keis,  Gadara,  are  caves  (Burck- 
hardt, p.  273).  An  extensive  system  of  caves  exists 
at  Beit  Jibrin,  Eleutheropolis,  in  Judah,  which  has 
served  for  residence  or  concealment,  though  now 
disused  (Robinson,  ii.  53) ; and  another  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Irby  and  Mangles,  10.3). 

The  most  remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture 
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are : — 1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30).  2.  The  cave  of 

Machpelah  (xxiii.  17).  3.  Cave  of  Makkedah  (Josh, 
x.  16).  4.  Cave  of  Aduliam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1), 

5.  Cave  of  Engedi  (xxiv.  3).  6.  Obadiah’s  cave 

(1  K.  xviii.  4).  7.  Elijah’s  cave  in  Horeb  (xix.  9). 

8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres  of  Lazarus,  and  of  our 
Lord  (John  xi.  38  ; Matt,  xxvii.  60).  Some  of 
these  may  be  identified,  and  to  others  approximate, 
if  not  absolutely  identical,  sites  may  be  assigned. 
Thus  the  existing  caverns  near  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  serve  fully  to  justify  the  mention  of  a 
cave  as  the  place  of  Lot’s  retirement ; as  those  on 
the  W.  side  agree  both  in  situation  and  in  name 
with  the  caves  of  En-gedi  (Lynch,  Narrative , 
234  ; Robinson,  i.  500  ; Stanley,  296).  The  cave 
of  Machpelah  undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the  mosque 
at  Hebron  (Robinson,  ii.  79  ; Stanley,  149  ; Benj. 
of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  86).  The  cave  of  Mak- 
kedah can  hardly  be  the  one  to  which  tradition  has 
assigned  the  name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  93)  ; for 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  cave 
was  close  to  the  town  of  Makkedah,  yet  the  situation 
of  the  great  caverns  both  at  Beit  Jibrin  and  at 
Deir  Dubban  in  neither  case  agrees  with  that  of 
Makkedah  as  given  by  Eusebius,  eight  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis  (Reland,  885 ; Robinson,  ii.  23, 
53 ; Stanley,  211).  The  site  assigned  by  the 
same  ancient  authority  to  Aduliam,  10  m.  E.  of 
Eleutheropolis,  agrees  as  little  with  that  of  the 
cave  believed  by  tradition  to  have  been  David’s 
hiding-place,  viz.  in  the  Wady  Khureitun  at  the 
S.E.  of  Bethlehem,  which  in  some  respects  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  narrative  better  than  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Deir  Dubban,  assigned  to  it  by  Mr. 
Stanley.  (See  1 Sam.  xx.  6,  and  particularly  xxii. 
3,  4 ; Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §3  ; Reland,  549;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  103  ; Robinson,  i.  482  ; Stanley,  259.) 

The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  concealed  the  pro- 
phets cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  probably 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  in  which  abun- 
dant instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a purpose  might 
be  pointed  out. 

The  sites  of  the  cave  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  of  the 
“ cleft”  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22), 
are  also  obviously  indeterminate ; for  though  tradi- 
tion has  not  only  assigned  a place  for  the  former 
on  Jebel  Mflsa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by  a chapel, 
there  are  caves  on  the  competing  summit  of  Serbal, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  it  might  with  equal  proba- 
bility be  transferred.  (Stanley,  49 ; Robinson,  i. 
103 ; Burckhardt,  608.) 

Besides  these  special  caves  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion in  O.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refuge.  Thus  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the 
Philistines  in  “holes”  (1  Sam.  xiv.  11) : to  which  the 
name  of  the  scene  of  Jonathan’s  conflict,  Mukhmas 
(Michmash),  sufficiently  answers.  (Stanley,  204  ; 
Rob.  i.  440  ; Irby,  89.)  So  also  in  the  time  of 
Gideon  they  had  taken  refuge  from  the  Midianites 
in  dens  and  caves  and  strongholds,  such  as  abound 
in  the  mountain  region  of  Manasseh.  (Judges  vi. 
2 ; Stanley,  341.) 

Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  afforded 
refuge  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthquakes 
also,  ly  which  the  country  has  been  so  often  visited, 
the  inhabitants  have  found  in  them  a safe  retreat. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  great  convulsion  of  1837, 
when  Safct  was  destroyed  ; and  to  this  mode  of 
retreat  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably  alludes  (Is.  ii. 
10,  19,  21  ; Robinson,  ii.  422;  Stanley,  151). 

But  Aduliam  is  not  the  only  cave,  nor  were  its 
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tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making  the 
cavts  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  haunt.  J osephus 
{Ant.  xiv.  15,  §5)  relates  the  manner  in  which,  by 
order  of  Herod,  a cave  occupied  by  robbers,  or  rathei 
insurgents,  was  attacked  by  soldiers  let  down  from 
above  in  chests  and  baskets,  from  which  they  dragged 
forth  the  inmates  with  hooks,  and  killed  or  thrust 
them  down  the  precipices  ; or,  setting  .fire  to  their 
stores  of  fuel,  destroyed  them  by  suffocation.  These 
caves  are  said  to  have  been  in  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Sepphoris  ; and  are  probably  the  same  as  those 
which  Josephus  himself,  in  providing  for  the  defence 
of  Galilee,  fortified  near  Gennesaret,  which  elsewhere 
he  calls  the*  caves  of  Arbela  {B.  J.  i.  16,  §2-4,  ii. 
20,  §6  ; Vit.  §37).  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Deme- 
trius, in  his  expedition  against  Judaea,  encamped  at 
Messaloth,  near  Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission 
the  occupants  of  the  caves  {Ant.  xii.  11,  §1  ; 1 Mac. 

ix.  2).  Messaloth  is  probably  fli^DD,  steps,  or 
terraces  (comp.  2 Chr.  ix.  11;  Ges.  957.)  The 
Messaloth  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  and  the  robber- 
caves  of  Arbela  are  thus  probably  identical,  and 
are  the  same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near  Medjdel 
(Magdala),  called  Kalaat  Ibn  Maan,  or  Pigeon’s 
Castle,  mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They  are 
said  by  Burckhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600 
men.  (Reland,  358,  575  ; Burckhardt,  Syria,  331  ; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  91 ; Lightfoot,  Gent.  Chorogr. 
ii.  231;  Robinson,  ii.  398;  Raiimer,  108:  comp, 
also  Hos.  x.  14.)  [Beth-Arbel.] 

Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  robber  inhabitants  of 
Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large  caverns,  presenting 
no  prominence  above  ground,  but  widely  extended 
below  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  These  banditti  annoyed 
much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but  were  put  down 
by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  distinctly  to  this  in 
his  description  of  Trachonitis,  and  describes  one  o 
the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding  4000  men  (Strabo, 
xvi.  756  ; Raumer,  68  ; Jolliffe,  Travels  in  Pal.  i. 
197). 

Lastly,  it  was  the  caves  which  lie  beneath  and 
around  so  many  of  the  Jewish  cities  that  formed 
the  last  hiding-places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans.  Josephus  himself  relates 
the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the  caves  of 
Jotapata ; and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  John 
of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews,  endea- 
voured to  conceal  themselves  in  the  caverns  beneath 
the  city ; whilst  in  some  of  them  great  spoil  and 
vast  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those 
who  bad  perished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or 
from  wounds  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  8,  §l,.vi.  9,  §4). 

The  rock  dwellings  and  temples  of  Petra  are 
described  in  a separate  article. 

Natural  cavities  in  the  rock  were  and  are  fre- 
quently used  as  cisterns  for  water,  and  as  places  of 
imprisonment  (Is.  xxiv.  22  ; Ez.  xxxii.  23  ; Zech.  ix. 
11)  [Cistern;  Prison];  also  as  stalls  for  horses 
and  for  granaries  (Irby  and  Mangles,  146).  No 
use,  however,  of  rock  caverns  more  strikingly  con- 
nects the  modern  usages  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
regions  with  their  ancient  history  than  the  employ- 
ment of  them  as  burial-places.  The  rocky  soil  of 
so  large  a portion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost  forbids 
interment,  excepting  in  cavities  either  natural  or 
hewn  from  the  rock.  The  dwelling  of  the  demoniac 
among  the  tombs  is  thus  explained  by  the  rock 
caverns  abounding  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Jolliffe, 
i.  36).  Accordingly  numerous  sites  are  shown  in 
Palestine  and  adjacent  lands  of  (so-called)  sepulchres 
of  saints  and  heroes  of  Old  and  New  Test.,  venerated 
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both  by  Christians  ana  Mohammedans  ( Early  Tra- 
vels, p.  36 ; Stanley,  148).  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  tomb  of 
Aaron  on  Mount  Hor,  of  Joseph,  and  of  Rachel,  as 
those  for  which  every  probability  of  identity  in  site 
at  least  may  be  claimed  (Irby  and  Mangles,  134 ; 
Robinson,  i.  218,  219,  ii.  275-287).  More  ques- 
tionable are  the  sites  of  the  tombs  of  Elisha,  Obadiah, 
and  John  the  Baptist,  at  Samaria ; of  Habakkuk  at 
Jebdtha  (Gabatha),  Micah  near  Keila,  and  of  Debo- 
rah, Rebekah’s  nurse,  at  Bethel  (Stanley,  143, 
149  ; Reland,  772,  698,  981 ; Rob.  ii.  304).  The 
questions  so  much  debated  relating  to  the  tombs 
in  and  near  Jerusalem  and  Bethany  will  be  found 
treated  under  those  heads.  But  whatever  value  may 
belong  to  the  connexion  of  the  names  of  Judges, 
Kings,  or  Prophets,  with  the  very  remarkable  rock- 
tombs  near  Jerusalem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  caves  bearing  these  names  are  sepulchral  caverns 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  art.  The  sides  of 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  are  studded  with  caves, 
many  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Arab  families. 
(Sandys,  188 ; Maundrell,  446  ; Robinson,  i.  241, 
349,  364;  Bartlett,  Walks  about  Jerusalem,  117.) 
It  is  no  doubt  the  vast  number  of  caves  throughout 
the  country,  together  with,  perhaps,  as  Maundrell 
remarks,  the  taste  for  hermit  life  which  prevailed 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
which  has  placed  the  sites  of  so  many  important 
events  in  caves  and  grottoes  ; e.  g.  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  the  Salutation,  ‘the  birth 
of  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord,  the  scene  of  the 
Agony,  of  St.  Peter’s  denial,  the  composition  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  the  Transfiguration  (Shaw,  pt.  ii. 
c.  1 ; Maundrell,  E.  T.  p.  479):  and  the  like  causes 
have  created  a traditionary  cave-site  for  the  altar  of 
Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  peopled  its  sides,  as 
well  as  those  of  Mount  Tabor,  with  hermit  inhabit- 
ants. (1  K.  xviii.  19  ; Irby  and  Mangles,  60  ; Re- 
land, 329  ; Winer,  s.  v.  Carmel ; Am.  ix.  3;  Sir 
J.  Maundeville,  Travels,  31  ; Sandys,  203;  Maun- 
drell, E.  T.  478 ; Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  9 ; Stanley, 
353  ; Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  30,  31  ; Van  Egmont, 
Travels,  ii.  5-7.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

CEDAR  (pW  ; KeSpos  ; cedrus ; from  pfc^ 
root  of  coiled  or  compressed , Gesen.  p.  148). 
The  term  is  expressive  of  a mighty  and  deeply 
rooted  tree,  and  is  usually  understood  to  apply  here 
to  one  of  the  coniferous  kind,  but  not  always  to 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon. 

The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  answer 
all  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  a cedar-tree  are 
that  it  should  be  tall  (Is.  ii.  13),  spreading  (Ez. 
xxxi.  3),  abundant  (1  K.  v.  6,  10),  fit  for  beams, 
pillars,  and  boards  (1  K.  vi.  10,  15,  vii.  2),  masts 
of  ships  (Ez.  xxvii.  5),  and  for  carved  work  as 
images  (Is.  xliv.  14).  To  these  may  be  added  qua- 
lities ascribed  to  cedar  wood  by  profane  writers. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  cedar  of  Crete,  Africa,  and  Syria 
as  being  most  esteemed  and  imperishable.  The 
same  quality  is  ascribed  also  to  juniper.  In  Egypt 
and  Syria  ships  were  built  of  cedar,  and  in  Cyprus 
a tree  was  cut  down  120  feet  long  and  proportion- 
ately thick.  The  durability  of  cedar  was  proved, 
he  says,  by  the  duration  of  the  cedar  roof  of  the 
temple  o.f  Diana  at  Ephesus  which  had  lasted  400 
years.  At  Utica  the  beams,  made  of  Numidian 
cedar,  of  a temple  of  Apollo  had  lasted  1178  years ! 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the 
oil  of  cedar  and  also  of  juniper  (Plin.  Ii.  N.  xiii. 
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5,  xvi.  40  ; Vitruv.  -ii.  9 ; Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5,  2 ; 
Sandys,  Travels,  166,  167). 

Not  only  was  cedar  timber  used  by  David  and 
Solomon  in  their  buildings  (2  Sam.  v.  11  ; 1.  K.  v. 

6,  vi.  15,  vii.  2),  but  also  in  the  2nd  Temple 
rebuilt  under  Zerubbabel,  the  timber  employed 
was  cedar  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  7 ; 1 Esdr.  iv. 
48,  v.  55).  Cedar  is  also  said  by  Josephus  to  have 
been  used  by  Herod  in  the  roof  of  his  temple  ( B . J. 
v.  5,  §2).  The  roof  of  the  Rotunda  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  cedar  or  cypress. 
(Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  202  ; Quaresmius,  Blue. 
Terr.  Sand.  vi.  12 ; Per.  2 ; Tobler,  Bethlehem. 
110,  112.) 

Now  in  some  important  respects  no  tree  but  the 
cedar  {pinus  cedrus ),  or  its  almost  equivalent,  the 
pinus  Deodara,*  can  answer  the  above  conditions. 
The  characteristics  of  these  two  trees,  of  which 
great  numbers  are  found  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
Himalayas,  are  so  often  interchanged  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 
No  tree  is  at  once  so  lofty,  spreading,  and  um- 
brageous, and  the  wood  of  the  Deodara  at  least  is  ex- 
tremely durable.  The  difficulties  which  are  found 
in  reconciling  the  ancient  descriptions  with  the  mo- 
dern specimens  of  cedar  wood  lie,  1.  in  the  fitness 
of  cedar  trees  for  masts  of  ships  (Ez.  xxvii.  5) ; 2. 
still  more  in  the  very  general  agreement  as  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  timber  which  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  less  valuable  than  the  worst  sorts  of  deal. 
Of  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Royle  in  his  article  on 
the  subject  in  Dr.  Kitto’s  Cyclopaedia  (art.  Eres ), 
two  only  ascribe  serviceable  qualities  to  the  cedar 
wood  whether  grown  in  England  or  in  specimens 
brought  from  the  ancient  cedar  grove  on  Mount  Le- 
banon. Accordingly,  Celsius  in  his  Hierobotanicon, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  by  the  cedar  of  Scrip- 
ture is  meant  the  pinus  sylvestris  or  Scotch  fir,  and 
that  by  “ fir  ” is  intended  the  cypress.  Others  have 
supposed  that  the  Sandarac  tree,  the  citrus  of  Pliny, 
Callitris  quadrivalvis,  or  Thuja  articulata,  repre- 
sents the  cedar.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  extremely 
hard  and  durable  ; the  roof  of  the  mosque  of  Cordova, 
built  in  the  9th  century,  is  constructed  of  it,  which 
was  formerly  supposed  from  the  Spanish  name  alerce 
to  have  been  made  of  larch  (Cook,  Sketches  in  Spain, 
p.  5,  and  note ; Fergusson,  Handb.  of  Arch.  i.  456). 
Besides  these  trees,  the  Cephaloman  pine,  the  com- 
mon yew,  taxus  baccata,  and  the  juniper  cedar,  cedrus 
baccifera,  or  oxycedrus,  each  of  them  possesses  quali- 
ties which  answer  to  some  at  least  of  those  ascribed  to 
the  cedar.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  is  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  use  by  the  Arabs  and  Arabic  writers 

of  the  word  arz,  evidently  the  equivalent  of 
eres,  to  express  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  also 

at  Aleppo  the  pinus  sylvestris,  which  is  abundant 
both  near  that  city  and-  on  Lebanon.  A similar 
argument  will  apply  also  to  the  Thuja  articulata 
of  Mount  Atlas,  which  is  called  by  the  Arab; 
el-arz,  a name  which  led  to  the  mistake  as  to  the 
material  of  the  Cordova  roof  from  its  similarity  to 
the  Spanish  alerce  (Niebuhr,  Bescr.  de  l' Arabic, 
131,  &c.,  and  Questions,  xc.  169,  &c. ; Pliny. 

a The  difference  between  the  Lebanon  cedar  and 
the  Deodara  consists  chiefly  in  the  cones,  which  in 
the  latter  grow  in  pairs,  and  upon  stalks  ; the  leaves 
also  are  longer  and  more  distinctly  3-sided.  The 
j wood  of  both  is  extremely  resinous. 
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H.  N.,  xiii.  11,  15;  Kitto,  Eres,  Thuja ; Hay. 
West.  Barb.  c.  iv.  49  ; Gesen.  148,  who  rejects 
the  opinion  of  Celsius  ; Winer,  s.  c.). 

It  may  be  observed,  1.  that  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments on  English-grown  cedar,  or  on  wood  derived 
from  the  trees  of  the  ancient  cedar  grove  of  Leba- 
non, do  not  as  yet  invalidate  all  claim  of  the  cedar, 
whether  Lebanon  or  Deodara  cedar,  to  share  in  the 
qualities  anciently  ascribed  to  it.  Besides  the  trees 
which  belong  to  the  one  grove,  known  by  the  name 
of  “ the  Cedars,”  groves  and  green  woods  of  cedar 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  range  (Bucking- 
ham, Travels  among  Arabs,  p.  468 ; Eng.  Cycl. 
s.  v.  Syria ; Robinson,  iii.  593  ; Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  19  ; Loudon,  Arboretum,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2406,  2407  ; 
Celsius,  Hierobotanicon,  i.  89 ; Belon,  Obs.  de  Ar- 
boribus  coniferis,  ii.  pp.  162,  165,  166).  2.  That 

it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  Deodara  cedar 
certainly  possesses  in  a remarkable  degree  the  pro- 
perty of  durability,  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  Le- 
banon cedar.  But  3.  The  remains  of  wood  used  in 
the  Nineveh  palaces  were  supposed  by  Layard  to  be 
cedar,  a supposition  confirmed  by  the  inscriptions, 
which  show  that  the  Assyrian  kings  imported  cedar 
from  Lebanon.  This  wood  is  now  proved  by  micro- 
scopic examination  to  be  yew  (Layard,  N.  and  B. 
pp.  356,  357  ; Loudon,  u.  s.  p.  2431). 

In  speaking  therefore  of  cedar  of  Lebanon  used 
lit  building  for  beams,  pillars,  or  ceiling  boards,  it 
is  probable  that  the  wood  of  more  than  one  tree 
was  employed,  but  under  the  one  name  of  cedar, 
and  that  the  trees  which  furnished  the  material 
were,  besides  the  pinus  cedrus,  the  cedrus  Deodara, 
the  yew,  taxus  baccata,  and  also  the  Scotch  pine 
( pinus  sylvestris ).  The  Sandarac  tree  ( Thuja  arti- 
culata)  is  said  by  Van  Egmont  ( Travels , ii.  280) 
to  have  been  found  on  Lebanon,  but  no  hint  of  im- 
portation of  foreign  timber  is  anywhere  given  in 
Scripture,  or  by  Josephus,  whilst  each  of  the  above- 
named  trees  grows  there  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 
The  pinus  sylvestris  may  have  furnished  the  mate- 
rial of  the  ship-masts  mentioned  by  Ezekiel ; and  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  LXX.  render  “ masts  ” in  that 
passage  by  Itrrovs  i\arlvovs,  made  of  fir,  or  like  fir. 

But  there  is  another  use  of  cedar  wood  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  viz.  in  purification  (Lev.  xiv. 
4 ; Num.  xix.  6).  The  term  cedar  is  applied  by 
Pliny  to  the  lesser  cedar,  oxycedrus,  a Phoenician 
juniper,  which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon, 
and  whose  wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  fruit 
of  this  tree  was  anciently  burnt  by  way  of  per- 
fume, especially  at  funerals  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  1, 
5 ; Ov.  Fast.  ii.  558  ; Horn.  Od.  v.  60).  The 
tree  is  common  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  in 
Arabia,  in  the  W&dy  Mousa,  where  the  greater 
cedar  is  not  found.  It  is  obviously  likely  that  the 
use  of  the  more  common  tree  should  be  enjoined 
while  the  people  were  still  in  the  wilderness,  rather 
than  of  the  uncommon  (Shaw,  Travels,  464 ; Burck- 
hardt, Syria,  430  ; Russell,  Nubia,  425). 

The  grove  of  trees  known  as  the  Cedars  of  Lebar 
non  consists  of  about  400  trees,  standing  quite 
alone  in  a depression  of  the  mountain  with  no  trees 
near,  about  6400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  3000 
below  the  summit.  About  11  or  12  are  very 
large  and  old,  25  large,  50  of  middle  size,  and  more 
than  300  younger  and  smaller  ones.  The  older  trees 
have  each  several  trunks  and  spread  themselves 
widely  round,  but  most  of  the  others  are  of  cone- 
like form  and  do  not  send  out  wide  lateral  branches. 
In  1550  there  were  28  old  trees,  in  1739  Pococke 
counted  15,  but  the  number  of  trunks  makes  the 
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operation  of  counting  uncertain.  They  are  regarded 
wbh  much  reverence  by  the  native  inhabitants  a* 
living  records  of  Solomon’s  power,  and  the  Ma- 
ronite  patriarch  was  formerly  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate there  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  at  an 
altar  of  rough  stones.  Within  the  last  10  years  a 
chapel  has  been  erected  (Robinson,  iii.  590,  591 ; 
Stanley,  S.  $ P.  p.  140).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CE'DRON,  1.  {f]  K ebpcov  ; Alex.  KeSpcS  f 
Gedor),  a place  fortified  by  Cendebaeus  under  the 
orders  of  king  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a station  from 
which  to  command  the  roads  of  Judaea  (1  Macc. 
xv.  39,  41,  xvi.  9).  It  was  not  far  from  Jamnia 
(Jabne),  or  from  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  had  a 
winter -torrent  or  wady  (xetfj.dppovs),  on  the 
eastward  of  it,  which  the  army  of  the  Maccabees 
had  to  cross  before  Cendebaeus  could  be  attacked 
(xvi.  5).  These  conditions  are  well  fulfilled  in  the 
modern  place  Katra  or  Kutrah,  which  lies  on  -the 
maritime  plain  below  the  river  Bubin,  and  three 
miles  south-west  of  Akir  (Ekron).  Schwarz  (119) 
gives  the  modern  name  as  Kadrun — but  this  wants 
confirmation.  Ewald  ( Gesch . iv.  390,  note)  sug- 
gests Tell-Turmus , five  or  six  miles  further  south. 

2.  In  this  form  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the  name 
of  the  brook  Kidron  (|Tlj?  = “ the  black 
torrent”)  in  the  ravine  below  the  eastern  wall  ot 
Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1,  only).  Beyond  it  was 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Lachmanu,  with  A D, 
has  %ei pdfipovs  rov  Kebpcou  ; but  the  Rec.  Text  with 
B has  t (iv  K ebpcov,  i.  e.  “ the  brook  of  the  cedars  ” 
(so  too  the  LXX.  in  2 Sam.  xv.  23).  Other  MSS. 
have  the  name  even  so  far  corrupted  as  tov  KeSpov, 
cedri,  and  rcov  SerSpcov.  In  English  the  name  is 
often  erroneously  read  (like  Cephas,  Cenchreae, 
Chuza,  &c.)  with  a soft  C ; but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  “Cedar.” 
[Kidkon.]  [G.] 

CEI'LAN  (Ki\av  ; Ciaso),  sons  of  Ceilan  and 
Azetas,  according  to  1 Esd.  v.  15,  returned  with 
Zorobabel  from  Babylon.  There  are  no  names  cor- 
responding to  these  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

CEILING  (PSD,  from  |SD  ; e/cotAouTd^fnjue, 

1 K.  vi.  9 ; to  cover  with  rafters,  Gesen.  965  ; 
Schleusner,  Lex.  V.  T.  kol\o<tt.),  or  (Ez. 

xli.  16),  a plank.  The  descriptions  of  Scripture 
(1  K.  vi.  9,  15,  vii.  3 : 2 Chr.  iii.  5,  9 ; Jer. 
xxii.  14 ; Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Josephus  (Ant.  viii. 
3,  §2 — 9,  xv.  11,  §5),  show  that  the  ceilings  of  the 
Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the  Jewish  kings  were 
formed  of  cedar  planks  applied  to  the  beams  or  joints 
crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  probably  with  sunk  panels 
((paTvdofiara),  edged  and  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  carved  with  incised  or  other  patterns  (/3a0o£o- 
A ois  yXvcpcus),  sometimes  painted  (Jer.  xxii.  14). 

It  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
models  were  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  architec- 
tural construction,  followed  before  the  Roman  period. 
[Architecture.]  The  construction  and  designs 
of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  the  more  important  build- 
ings can  only  be  conjectured  (Layard,  Nineveh, 
ii.  265,  289),  but  the  proportions  in  the  walls 
themselves  answer  in  a great  degree  to  those  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (Nin.  and  Bab.  642 ; Fer- 
gusson,  Handbook  of  Architecture,  i.  201).  Ex- 
amples, however,  are  extant,  of  Egyptian  ceilings 
in  stucco  painted  with  devices,  of  a date  much 
earlier  than  that  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  Of  these 
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devices  the  principal  are  the  guilloche,  the  chevron, 
and  the  scroll.  Some  are  painted  in  blue  with 
stars,  and  others  bear  representations  of  birds  and 
other  emblems  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  290). 
The  excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  glaring 
colours  in  Roman  house-painting,  of  which  Vitru- 
vius at  a later  date  complains  (vii.  5),  may  have 
been  introduced  from  Egypt,  whence  also  came  in 
all  probability  the  taste  for  vermilion  painting 
shown  in  Jehoiakim’s  palace  (Jer.  xxii.  14 ; Am. 
iii.  15;  Wilkinson,  i.  19).  See  also  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  Athenaeus  (v.  196)  of  the  tent  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the  ship  of  Philopator 
(ib.  206),  and  of  the  so  called  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  near  Tyre,  Hasselquist,  165. 

The  panel  work  in  ceilings,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, is  found  in  Oriental  and  North  African 
dwellings  of  late  and  modern  times.  Shaw  describes 
the  ceilings  of  Moorish  houses  in  Barbary  as  of 
wainscot,  either  “ very  artfully  painted,  or  else 
thrown  into  a variety  of  panels,  with  gilded  mould- 
ings and  scrolls  of  the  Koran  intermixed  ” ( Travels , 


Panelled  ceiling  from  house  in  Cairo.  (Lane,  Modern  Egyptians .' 


p.  208).  Mr.  Porter  describes  the  ceilings  of 
houses  at  Damascus  as  delicately  painted,  and  in 
the  more  ancient  houses  with  “ arabesques  encom- 
passing panels  of  blue,  on  which  are  inscribed  verses 
and  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  Also  a tomb 
at  Palmyra,  with  a stone  ceiling  beautifully  pa- 
nelled and  painted  ( Damascus , i.  34,  37,  57,  60, 
232  ; cf.  Deut.  vi.  9 ; also  Lane’s  Mod.  Egypt,  i. 
37,  38).  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Moors  at  the  Alhambra  were  ceiled  and  ornamented 
with  the  richest  geometrical  patterns.  These  still 
remain,  and  restorations  of  them  may  be  seen  at 
the  Alhambra  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  used  coloured  tiles  in  their  build- 
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Panelled  ceiling  from  house  m Cairo.  (Lane,  Modern  Egyptians .) 

ings  (Athen.  v.  206  ; Wilkinson,  ii.  287).  The  like 
taste  is  observed  by  Chardin  to  have  prevailed  in 


Persia,  and  he  mentions  beautiful  specimens  of  mo- 
saic, arabesque,  and  inlaid  wood-work  in  ceilings  at 
Ispahan,  at  Koom  in  the  mosque  of  Fatima,  and  at 
Ardevil.  These  ceilings  were  constructed  on  the 
ground  and  hoisted  to  their  position  by  machinery 
(Chardin,  Voyage,  ii.  434,  iv.  126,  vii.  387,  viii. 
40,  plate  39  ; Olearius,  p.  241).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CELOSYRIA.  [Coelesyria.] 

CEN'CHREA  (accurately  CENCHREAE, 
K eynpea'i),  the  eastern  harbour  of  Corinth  (i.  e.  its 
harbour  on  the  Saronic  Gulf)  and  the  emporium  of 
its  trade  with  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  Lechaeum  ( Lutrdki ) on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy  and  the  west.  A line 
of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel  of  Corinth  to 
Lechaeum,  and  thus  the  pass  of  Cenchreae  was  of 
peculiar  military  importance  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
proach along  the  Isthmus  from  Northern  Greece  to 
the  Morea.  [Corinth.] 

St.  Paul  sailed  from  Cenchreae  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his  second  missionary 
journey;  and  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans  in  the  course  of  the  third  journey,  an 
organised  church  seems  to  have  been  formed  here 
(llom.  xvi.  1.  See  Phoebe).  The  first  bishop  of 
this  church  is  said  ( Apost . Const,  vii.  46)  to  have 
been  named  Lucius,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by 
St.  Paul. 

The  distance  of  Cenchreae  from  Corinth  was  70 
stadia  or  about  nine  miles.  Pausanias  (ii.  3)  de- 
scribes the  road  as  having  tombs  and  a grove  of 
cypresses  by  the  wayside.  The  modern  village  of 
Kikries  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  is  conjec- 
tured by  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be  derived  from  the 
millet  (/cey/cpt),  which  still  grows  there  (Walpole’s 
Travels,  p.  41).  Some  traces  of  the  moles  of  the 
port  are  still  visible  (see  Leake’s  Morea,  iii.  pp. 
233-235).  The  following  coin  exhibits  the  port 
exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Pausanias,  with  a 
temple  at  the  extremity  of  each  mole,  and  a statue 
of  Neptune  on  a rock  between  them.  [J.  S.  H.] 


Colonial  Coin  of  Corinth.  On  the  obverse  the  head  of  Antoninus 
Pius  ; on  the  reverse. the  port  of  Cenchreae,  with  c.  l.  t.  c.,  that 

is,  COLONIA  LAVS  JVL1A  COBINTHOS. 


CENDEBETTS  (accurately  CENDEBAEUS, 
Kej'SejScuos),  a general  (left  by  Antiochus  VII.  in 
command  of  the  sea-board  of  Palestine  (1  Macc.  xv. 
38  tf.)  after  the  defeat  of  Tryphon  B.C.  138.  He 
fortified  Kedron  and  harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time, 
but  was  afterwards  defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the 
sons  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  with  great  loss  (1  Macc. 
xvi.  1-10).  [Antiochus  VII.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

CENSER  (nrino  and  rnDpD;  in  LXX. 
mostly  tv vpelov,  but  also  Qvlgkt)  and  Qv/xiariipiov) ; 
thuribulum.  The  former  of  the  Hebrew  words  (from 
nnn,  to  seize  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  of  fire) 
seems  used  generally  for  any  instrument  to  seize  or 
hold  burning  coals,  or  to  receive  ashes,  &c.,  such  as 
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the  appendages  of  the  brazen  altar  and  golden  can- 
dlestick mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  38,  xxxvii.  23,  in 
which  senses  it  seems  rendered  by  the  LXX.  by 
iTrapvarpls,  iTrapvrrjp,  or  perhaps  vtv odeya.  It, 
however,  generally  bears  the  limited  meaning  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  second  word,  found  only  in 
the  later  books  (e.g.  2 Chr.  xxvi.  19  ; Ez.  viii.  11), 
(der.  rntop,  incense),  that,  viz.  of  a small  portable 
vessel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive  burning  coals  from 
the  altar,  and  on  which  the  incense  for  burning  was 
sprinkled  by  the  priest  to  whose  office  this  ex- 
clusively belonged,  who  bore  it  in  his  hand,  and 
with  whose  personal  share  in  the  most  solemn 
ritual  duties  it  was  thus  in  close  and  vivid  con- 
nexion (2  Chr.  xxvi.  18 ; Luke  i.  9).  Thus 
“ Korah  and  his  company”  were  bidden  to  take 
“ censers,”  with  which  in  emulation  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  they  had  perhaps  provided  themselves3 
(comp.  Ez.  viii.  11);  and  Moses  tells  Aaron  to 
take  “ the  censer”  (not  a as  in  A.  V.),  i.  e.  that 
of  the  sanctuary,  or  that  of  the  High-priest,  to  stay 
the  plague  by  atonement.  The  only  distinct  precepts 
regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num. 
iv.  14,  where  among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  altar, 
i.  e.  of  incense,  “ censers  ” are  reckoned ; and  in 
Lev.  xvi.  12,  where  we  find  that  the  High-priest 
was  to  carry  it  (here  also  it  is  “the”  not  “a 
censer”  that  he  is  ordered  to  “ take”)  into  the  most 
holy  place  within  the  vail,  where  the  “ incense  ” 
was  to  be  “ put  on  the  fire,”  i.  e.  on  the  coals  in 
the  censer,  “ before  the  Lord.”  This  must  have 
been  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then  only  was 
that  place  entered.  Solomon  prepared  “ censers  of 
pure  gold”  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1  K. 

vii.  50 ; 2 Chr.  iv.  22).  Possibly  their  general 
use  may  be  explained  by  the  imagery  of  Rev. 

viii.  3,  4,b  and  may  have  been  to  take  up  coals 

from  the  brazen  altar,  and  convey  the  incense 
while  burning  to  the  “ golden  altar,”  or  “ altar  of 
incense,”  on  which  it  was  to  be  offered  morning  and 
evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  So  Uzziah,  when  he  was 
intending  “ to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  in- 
cense,” took  “ a censer  in  his  hand”  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
16,  19).  The  Mishna  (Joma,  iv.  4)  mentions  a 
silver  censer  which  had  a handle,  and  was  fetched 
from  some  chamber  where  such  utensils  were  kept 
(ib.  v.  1,  and  Barthenora’s  comment);  and  was 
used  to  gather  the  coals  from  the  altar,  which  were 
then  transferred  to  a golden  censer.  On  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement,  however,  a golden  one  of  finer 
standard  (T^mir,  v.  5)  was  used  throughout.  The 
word  Ov/jua.T'fipiov  rendered  “ censer”  in  Hebr.  ix.  4 
probably  means  the  “ altar  of  incense.”  c [Altar.] 
(In  Ugolini,  vol.  xi.  a copious  collection  of  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  will  be  found  ; Sonneschmid  de 
Thym.  Sand,  is  referred  to  by  Winer,  s.  v.  Rauch- 
fass.)  [H.  H.] 

CENSUS  Ojjao,  or  rnpa,  numbering  com- 
bined with  lustration,  from  *lpB,  survey  in  order 
to  purge,  Gesen.  1120;  LXX.,  api0y.6s  ; N.  T., 

a Gesenius  s.  v.  nnnn  seems  to  prefer  the  general 
meaning.of'a  fire-shovel  in  this  passage ; but,  from  Num. 
xvi.  17,  it  was  probably  the  same  fashion  of  thing  as 
that  used  by  Aaron  in  the  priestly  function.  Nor,  as 
the  rebellion  was  evidently  a deliberately  concerted 
movement,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  supposing  the 
amount  of  preparation  suggested  in  the  text. 

b The  word  for  censer  here  is  Aifiavcorov,  from  tbe 
At/3avo?  of  Matt.  ii.  11;  in  Itev.  v.  8,  </ua/\.a?  is  used 
apparently  to  mean  the  same  vessel. 
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a'rroypaty'ii  ; dinumeratio,  descriptio).  1.  Moses 
laid  down  the  law  (Ex.  xxx.  12,  13)  that  whenever 
the  people  were  numbered,  an  offering  of  $ a shekel 
should  be  made  by  every  man  above  20  years  of 
age,  by  way  of  atonement  or  propitiation.  A pre- 
vious law  had  also  ordered  that  the  firstborn  of 
man  and  of  beast  should  be  set  apart,  as  well  as  the 
first  fruits  of  agricultural  produce ; the  first  to  be 
redeemed,  and  the  rest  with  one  exception  offered 
to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  12,  13,  xxii.  29).  The  idea  ol 
lustration  in  connexion  with  numbering  predomi- 
nated also  in  the  Roman  census  {Diet,  of  Antiq. 
Lustrum),  and  among  Mohammedan  nations  at  the 
present  day  a prejudice  exists  against  numbering 
their  possessions,  especially  the  fruits  of  the  field 
(Hay,  Western  Barbary , p.  15  ; Crichton,  Arabia, 
ii.  180 ; see  also  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  72,  73). 
The  .instances  of  numbering  recorded  in  the  0.  T. 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  Under  the  express  direction  of  God  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  26),  in  the  3rd  or  4th  month  after  the 
Exodus  during  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle. 
The  numbers  then  taken  amounted  to  603,550 
men,  which  may  be  presumed  to  express  with 
greater  precision  the  round  numbers  of  600,000 
who  are  said  to  have  left  Egypt  at  first  (Ex.  xii. 
37). 

2.  Again,  in  the  2nd  month  of  the  2nd  year 
after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  2,  3).  This  census  was 
taken  for  a double  purpose  (a.)  to  ascertain  the 
numbei  of  fighting  men  from  the  age  of  20  to 
50  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  12,  §4).  The  total  number 
on  this  occasion,  exclusive  of  the  Levites,  amounted 
at  this  time  also  to  603,550  (Num.  ii.  32), 
Josephus  says  603,650  ; each  tribe  was  numbered, 
and  placed  under  a special  leader,  the  head  of  the 
tribe.  ( b .)  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  redemp- 
tion offering  due  on  account  of  all  the  firstborn 
both  of  persons  and  cattle.  Accordingly  the  num- 
bers were  taken  of  all  the  firstborn  male  persons  of 
the  whole  nation  above  one  month  old,  including 
all  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  of  the  same  age.  The  Le- 
vites, whose  numbers  amounted  to  22,000,  were 
taken  in  lieu  of  the  firstborn  males  of  the  rest  of 
Israel,  whose  numbers  were  22,273,  and  for  the 
surplus  of  273  a money  payment  of  1365  shekels, 
or  5 shekels  each,  was  made  to  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(Num.  iii.  39,  51).  If  the  numbers  in  our  present 
copies,  from  which  those  given  by  Josephus  do  not 
materially  differ,  be  correct,  it  seems  likely  that 
these  two  numberings  were  in  fact  one,  but  applied 
to  different  purposes.  We  can  hardly  otherwise  ac- 
count for  the  identity  of  numbers  even  within  the 
few  months  of  interval  (Calmet  on  Num.  i.  Pic- 
torial Bible,  ibid.).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
system  of  appointing  head  men  in  each  tribe  as 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  care  taken  in  preserving  the 
pedigrees  of  the  families  corresponds  with  the 
practice  of  the  Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day 
(Crichton,  Arabia,  ii.  185,  186 ; Niebuhr,  Descr. 
de  V Arabic,  14 ; Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  88 ; 


c This  word  undeniably  bears  this  sense  in  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  8,  3,  who  gives  it  similarly  the  epithet 
Xpvcrovr;  as  also  in  Philo,  de  vit.  Mos.  p.  668,  ed. 
Paris.  It  thus  becomes  = OvfTiaa-rqpiov  flv/xta/uaros, 
the  expression  for  tbe  same  thing  in  LXX.,  Ex.  xxx. 
1,  but  its  simpler  meaning  is  merely  that  of  an 
“ instrument  for  the  6vp.lap.a  (incense),”  and  thus, 
either  censer,  or  incense  altar.  See  also  1 Macc.  i. 
21,  22. 
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JaLn,  Eli st.  Book  ii.  8,  11 ; Malcolm,  Sketches  of 
Persia,  xiv.  157,  159). 

3.  Another  numbering  took  place  38  years 
afterwai*ds,  previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
when  the  total  number,  excepting  the  Levites, 
amounted  to  601,730  males,  showing  a decrease  of 
1870.  All  tribes  presented  an  increase  except  the 
following,  Reuben,  of  2770  ; Simeon,  37,100  ; Gad, 
5150 ; Ephraim  and  Naphtali  8000  each.  The  j 
tribe  of  Levi  had  increased  by  727  (Num.  xxvi.). 
The  great  diminution  which  took  place  in  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  plague 
consequent  on  the  misconduct  of  Zimri  (Calmet, 
on  Num.  xxv.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
instances  of  increase  are  found  in  Manasseh  of 
20,500;  Benjamin,  10,200;  Asher,  11,900,  and 
Issachar,  9900.  None  were  numbered  at  this 
census  who  had  been  above  20  years  of  age  at  the 
previous  one  in  the  2nd  year,  excepting  Caleb  and 
Joshua  (Num.  xxvi.  63-65). 

4.  The  next  formal  numbering  of  the  whole 
people  was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a moment 
of  presumption,  contrary  to  the  advice-'  of  Joab, 
gave  orders  to  number  the  people  without  requiring 
the  statutable  offering  of  ^ a shekel.  The  men  of 
Israel  above  20  years  of  age  were  800,000,  and  of 
Judah  500,000,  total  1,300,000.  The  book  of 
Chron.  gives  the  numbers  of  Israel  1,100,000,  and 
of  Judah  470,000,  total  1,570,000 ; but  informs 
us  that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  numbered 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  6,  xxvii.  24).  Josephus  gives  the 
numbers  of  Israel  and  Judah  respectively  900,000 
and  400,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,9;  and  Calmet,  ad 
loc. ; 1 Chr.  xxi.  1,  5,  xxvii.  24 ; Joseph.  Ant.  vii. 
.13,  §1). 

5.  The  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solo- 
mon, by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of 
the  conquered  nations  resident  within  Palestine  to 
be  numbered.  Their  number  amounted  to  153,600, 
and  they  were  employed  in  forced  labour  on  his 
great  architectural  works  (Josh.  ix.  27  ; IK.  v. 
15,  ix.  20,  21 ; 1 Chr.  xxii.  2 ; 2 Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 

Between  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention 
is  made  of  the  numbers  of  armies  under  successive 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be  ga- 
thered with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with  due 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  as 
influencing  the  numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates  of 
the  population  at  the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Rehoboam  (b.c.  975-958)  collected  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  21). 

7.  Abijam  (958-955),  with  400,000  men,  made 
war  on  Jeroboam  with  800,000,  of  whom  500,000 
were  slain  (2  Chr.  xiii!  3,  17). 

8.  Asa  (955-914)  had  an  army  of  300,000  men 
from  Judah,  and  280,000  (Josephus  says  250,000) 
from  Benjamin,  with  which  he  defeated  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian,  with  an  army  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8,  9 ; Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-891),  besides  men  in  gar- 
risons, had  under  arms  1,160,000  men,  including 
perhaps  subject  foreigners  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19 ; 
Jahn,  Hist.  v.  37). 

10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  from  Judah  and 
Benjamin  300,000,  besides  100,000  mercenaries 
from  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6). 

11.  Uzziah  (811-759)  could  bring  into  the  field 
307,500  men  (307,000,  Josephus),  well  armed, 
under  2600  officers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  10,  §3). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  have 
VOL.  I. 
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other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating  po- 
pulation. Thus,  a.  Gideon  from  4 tribes  collected 
32,000  men  (Judg.  vi.  35,  vii.  3).  b.  Jephthah  put 
to  death  42,000  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  6).  The 
numbers  of  Ephraim  300  years  before  were  32,500 
(Num.  xxvi.  37).  c.  Of  Benjamin  25,000  were 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Gibeah,  by  which  slaughter, 
and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  cities,  the  tribe 
was  reduced  to  600  men.  Its  numbers  in  the  wil- 
derness were  45,600  (Num.  xxvi.  41 ; Judg.  xx. 
35,  46).  d.  The  number  of  those  who  joined 
David  after  Saul’s  death,  besides  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  was  340,922  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-38).  e.  At 
the  time  when  Jehoshaphat  could  muster  1,160,000 
men,  Ahab  in  Israel  could  only  bring  7000  against 
the  Syrians  (1  K.  xx.  15).  /.  The  numbers  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  B.c.  599  from  Judah,  are  said 
(2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16)  to  have  been  from  8000  to 
10,000,  by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

12.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at 
42,360  (Ezr.  ii.  64)  ; but  of  these  perhaps  12,542 
belonged  to  other  tribes  than  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
It  is  thus  that  the  difference  between  the  total 
(v.  64)  and  the  several  details  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  purpose  of  this  census,  which  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  statement  in  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  vii.),  was  to  settle  with  reference  to  the  year 
of  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  Captivity,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  family  genealogies,  and  ensure,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Ezr.  ii. 
59,  x.  2,  8,  18,  44 ; Lev.  xxv.  10). 

In  the  second  caravan,  B.C.  458,  the  number 
was  1496.  Women  and  children  are  in  neither 
case  included  (Ezr.  viii.  1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  objects  that  the  pe- 
digrees and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first 
9 chapters  of  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles,  were 
either  composed  before  the  Captivity,  or  compiled 
afterwards  from  existing  records  by  Ezra  and. 
others  (1  Chr.  iv.  28,  32,  39,  v.  9,  vi.  57,  81,  vii. 
28,  ix.  2).  In  the  course  of  these  we  meet  with 
notices  of  the  numbers  of  the  tribes,  but  at  what 
periods  is  uncertain.  Thus  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  are  set  down  at  44,760 
(v.  18),  Issachar  at  87,000  (vii.  5),  Benjamin 
59,434  (vii.  7, 9, 11),  Asher  26,000  (vii.  40).  Be- 
sides there  are  to  be  reckoned  priests,  Levites,  and 
residents  at  Jerusalem  from  the  tribes  of  Benjamin, 
Ephraim,  and  Manasseh  (ix.  3). 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  points  are 
clear.  1.  That  great  p;vins  were  taken  to  ascertain 
and  register  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
various  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 
2.  That  the  numbers  given  in  some  cases  can  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed 
capacity  of  the  country  for  supporting  population. 
Thus  the  entire  male  population  above  20  years  of 
age,  excepting  Levi  and  Benjamin,  at  David’s 
census,  is  given  as  1,300,000  or  1,570,000  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1 ; 1 Chr.  xxi.),  strangers  153,600,  total 
1,453,600  or  1,723,000.  These  numbers  (the  ex- 
cepted tribes  being  borne  in  mind)  represent  a po- 
pulation of  not  less  than  4 times  this  amount,  or 
at  least,  5,8 14,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,000,000 
belonged  to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  About 
100  years  after  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (including  subject  foreigners) 
an  army  of  1,160,000  besides  garrisons,  represent- 
ing a population  of  4,640  000.  Fifty  years  later, 
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Amaziah  could  only  raise  300,000  from  the  same 
2 tribes,  and  27  years  after  this,  Uzziah  had 
307,500  men  and  2600  officers.  Whether  the 
number  of  the  foreigners  subject  to  Jehoshaphat 
constitutes  the  difference  at  these  periods  must  re- 
main uncertain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probable 
capacity  of  the  countiy,  the  whole  area  of  Pales- 
tine, including  the  trails- Jordanic  tribes,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  their  limits,  may  be  set 
down  as  not  exceeding  11,000  square  miles ; Judah 
and  Benjamin  at  3135,  and  Galilee  at  930  sq.  miles. 
The  population,  making  allowance  for  the  excepted 
tribes,  would  thus  be  not  less  than  530  to  the 
square  mile.  Now  the  population  of  Belgium  in 
1850  was  4,426,202,  or  at  the  rate  of  388  to  the 
sq.  mile,  the  area  being  about  11,400  sq.  miles. 
The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  5752  sq. 
miles,  and  its  population  in  1852  was  1,987,832, 
or  an  average  of  345 J,  but  in  some  districts  500, 
to  the  sq.  mile.  The  counties  of  Yorkshire,  West- 
moreland (the  least  populous  county  in  England), 
and  Lancashire,  whose  united  area  is  8642  sq. 
miles,  contained  in  1852  a population  of  3,850,215, 
or  rather  more  than  445  to  the  sq.  mile ; while 
the  county  of  Lancashire  alone  gave  1064  persons, 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  496,  and  Warwick- 
shire 539  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  island  of  Barbadoes 
contains  about  166  sq.  miles,  and  in  1850  con- 
tained a population  of  145,000,  or  873  to  the  sq. 
mile.  The  population  of  Malta  in  1849  was 
115,864,  or  1182  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  two  last 
instances,  therefore,  alone  supply  an  average  supe- 
rior to  that  ascribed  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
David,  while  the  average  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  would  seem,  with  the 
exception  mentioned  above,  to  give  1480  to  the 
sq.  mile,  a population  exceeded  only,  in  England, 
by  the  county  of  Middlesex  (6683),  and  approached 
by  that  of  Lancashire  (1064). 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on 
the  genuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  O.  T.  it 
must  be  considered  on  the  other,  that  the  readings  on 
which  our  version  is  founded,  give  with  trifling  varia- 
tions the  same  results  as  those  presented  by  the  LXX. 
and  by  Josephus  (Jahn,  v.  36  ; Winer,  Zahlen ; 
Glasse,  Phil.  Sacr.  de  caussis  corruptionis,  i.  §23, 
vol.  ii.  p.  189). 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  including  Simeon,  are  found  123  “with 
their  villages,”  and  by  Benjamin  26.  Of  one  city, 
Ai,  situate  in  Benjamin,  which  like  many,  if  not 
all  the  others,  was  walled,  we  know  that  the  po- 
pulation, probably  exclusive  of  children,  was  12,000, 
whilst  of  Gibeon  it  is  said  that  it  was  larger  than 
Ai  (Josh.  viii.  25,  29,  x.  2,  xv.  21-62,  xviii.  21, 
28,  xix.  1-9).  If  these  “ cities  ” may  be  taken  as 
samples  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  Southern  Pales- 
tine, at  least,  was  very  populous  before  the  entrance 
of  the  people  of  Israel. 

But  Josephus,  in  his  accounts  (1.)  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Galilee  in  his  own  time,  and  (2.)  of  the 
numbers  congregated  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  shows  a large  population  inhabiting 
Palestine.  He  says  there  were  many  cities  in 
Galilee,  besides  villages,  of  which  the  least,  whether 
cities  or  villages  is  not  quite  certain,  had  not  less 
than  15,000  inhabitants  (. B . J.  iii.  3,  §2,  4 ; comp. 
Tac.  Hist.  v.  8).  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius, 
a.d.  66,  before  the  formal  outbreak  of  the  war,  a 
census  taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the  priests,  of  the 
numbers  assembled  there  for  the  Passover,  founded 
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on  the  number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  compared  w ith 
the  probable  number  of  persons  partaking,  gave 
2,700,000  persons,  besides  foreigners  and  those 
who  were  excluded  by  ceremonial  defilement  (see 
Tac.  Hist.  v.  12).  In  the  siege  itself  1,100,000 
perished,  and  during  the  war  97,000  were  made 
captives.  Besides  these  many  deserted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  dismissed  by  them  ( B . J.  vi.  8, 
9,  /3).  These  numbers,  on  any  supposition  of 
foreign  influx  ( op6(pv\ov  aAA’  ovk  ei nx&piov) 
imply  a large  native  population ; and  63  years 
later,  in  the  insurrection  of  Barchochebas,  Dion 
Cassius  says  that  50  fortified  towns  and  980  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  580,000  persons  were  slain  in 
war,  besides  a countless  multitude  who  perished  by 
famine,  fire,  and  disease,  so  that  Palestine  became 
almost  depopulated  (Dion  Cass.  lxix.  14). 

Lastly,  there  are  abundant  traces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a much  higher  rate  of  fertility 
in  former  as  compared  with  present  times,  a fertility 
remaiked  by  profane  writers,  and  of  which  the  pre- 
sent neglected  state  of  cultivation  affords  no  test. 
This  combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises  of 
populousness,  increases  the  probability  of  at  least 
approximate  correctness  in  the  foregoing  estimates 
of  population  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  6 ; Amm.  Marc.  xiv. 
8 ; Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3 ; St.  Jerome,  on  Ezek.  xx., 
and  Rabbinical  authorities  in  Reland  c.  xxvi. ; Shaw, 
Travels,  ii.  pt.  2,  c.  1,  336,  340,  and  275  ; Hassel- 
quist,  Travels,  120,  127,  130  ; Stanley,  S.  Sf  Pal. 
120,  374;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  33;  Raiimer,  Pa- 
laest.ina,  8,  80,  83,  App.  ix.  Comp.  Gen.  xiii.  16, 
xxii.  17  ; Num.  xxiii.  10;  IK.  iv.  20;  Acts  xii. 
20). 

II.  In  N.  T.,  St.  Luke,  in  his  account  of  the 
“ ta'xing,”  says,  a decree  went  out  from  Augustus 
ct7r oypd(peadai  irairav  rrjv  olKOVfxevyv’  afirr]  y airo- 
ypa(p TTpwTT)  iyevero  r)ytp.ovevovTOS  Trjs  Sepias 
K vprjviov,  and  in  the  Acts  alludes  to  a disturbance 
raised  by  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the 
“taxing”  (Luke  ii.  1 ; Acts  v.  37). 

The  Roman  census  under  the  Republic  consisted, 
so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  in  an  en- 
rolment of  persons  and  property  by  tribes  and 
households.  Every  paterfamilias  was  required  to 
appear  before  the  Censors,  and  give  his  own  name 
and  his  father’s  ; if  married,  that  of  his  wife,  and 
the  number  and  ages  of  his  children : after  this  an 
account  and  valuation  of  his  property,  on  which  a 
tax  was  then  imposed.  By  the  lists  thus  obtained 
every  man’s  position  in  the  state  was  regulated. 
After  these  duties  had  been  performed,  a lustrum, 
or  solemn  purification  of  the  people  followed,  but 
not  always  immediately  (Diet,  of  Antiq.  Census, 
Lustrum  ; Dionys.  iv.  15,  22  ; Cic.  de  Legg.  iii. 
3;  Dig.  50,  tit.  15;  Cod.  11,  tit.  48;  Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.  iii.  p.  457,  c.  10). 

The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  republic,  by  provincial 
censors,  and  the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discre- 
tion (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  lib.  ii.  53,  56),  but  no  complete 
census  was  made  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
earned  out  3 general  inspections  of  this  kind,  viz., 
(1.)  B.c.  28;  (2.)  B.c.  8;  (3.)  a.d.  14;  and  a 
partial  one,  A.D.  4.  The  reason  of  the  partial 
extent  of  this  last  was  that  he  feared  disturbances 
out  of  Italy,  and  also  that  he  might  not  appear  as 
an  exactor.  Of  the  returns  made,  Augustus  him- 
self kept  an  accurate  account  ( hreviarium ),  like  a 
private  man  of  his  property  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  35, 
lv.  13 ; Suet.  Aug.  27,  101 ; Tac.  Ann.  i.  11 ; Tab. 
Ancyr.  ap.  Tac.  ii.  188,  Ernesti). . 
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A special  assessment  of  Gaul  under  commissioners 
sent  for  the  purpose  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  31,  ii.  6 ; Liv.  Ep.  134, 
136). 

The  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  passage  from 
St.  Luke  are  discussed  under  C YRENIUS.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CENTURION.  [Army.] 

CEPHAS.  [Peter.] 

CE'RAS  (Kppds ; Cariae),  1 Esd.  v.  29. 
[Keros.] 

CE'TAB  (KrjrdyS;  Cetha),  1 Esd.  v.  30. 
There  is  no  name  corresponding  with  this  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CHA'BRIS  (’A fipis  ; Alex.  Xafipsis ; Yulg. 
omits),  the  son  of  Gothoniel  (d  rov  I\),  one  of  tne 
throe  “ rulers  ” (dpxoyres),  or  “ ancients”  (tt pecr- 
jSufepo:)  of  Bethulia,  in  the  time  of  Judith  (Jud. 
vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CHA'DIAS.  “ They  of  Chadias  (oi  XaStacrat) 
and  Ammidoi,”  according  to  1 Esd.  v.  20,  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zorobabel.  There  are 
no  corresponding  names  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CHAFF  (Wn,  fb,  J3FI;  Chald.  “lty ; 
Xvovs,  &xvP0J/  5 stipula,  pulvis,  favilla).  The 
Heb.  words  rendered  chaff  in  A.  Y.  do  not  seem 
to  have  precisely  the  same  meaning : = dry 

grass,  hay  ; and  occurs  twice  only  in  0.  T.,  viz.,  Is. 
v.  24,  xxxiii.  11.  The  root  is  not  used.  Pro- 
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bably  the  Sanscrit  kaksch  = hay  is  the  same  word. 
(Bopp.  Gloss,  p.  41.) 

pft  or  yb  is  chaff  separated  by  winnowing  from 
the  grain — the  husk  of  the  wheat.  The  carrying 
away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  is  an  ordinary  scriptural 
image  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  of  their 
powerlessness  to  resist  God’s  judgments  (Is.  xvii. 
13  ; Hos.  xiii.  3 ; Zeph.  ii.  2).  The  root  of  the 
word  is  pD,  to  press  out,  as  of  milk  ; whence 
its  second  meaning,  to  separate. 

is  rendered  straw  in  Ex.  v.  7,  10,  11,  &c., 
and  stubble  in  Job  xxi.  18.  In  Ex.  v.  12,  we  read 
fnn1?  W\>,  stubble  for  straw ; so  that  it  is  not  the 

same  as  stubble.  It  means  straw  cut  into  short 
portions,  in  which  state  it  was  mixed  with  the  mud 
of  which  bricks  were  made  to  give  it  consistency. 
In  1 K.  iv.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a mixed  fodder 
for  horses  and  camels  of  barley  and  pfi,  such  as 
the  Arabs  call  tibn  to  this  day.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.  Gesenius  was  of  opinion  that 
pfi  was  for  npn,  from  root  Pip,  to  build,  in 
reference  to  edifices  of  bricks  made  with  straw. 
Roediger  prefers  to  connect  it  with  PB,  which  pro- 
perly implies  a separation  and  division  of  parts,  and 
is  thence  transferred  to  the  mental  power  of  dis- 
cernment ; so  that  m signifies  properly  anything 
cut  into  small  parts  (Ges.  Thes.  1492). 

The  Chaldaic  word  “1-1  y occurs  but  once,  in  Dan. 

o ns 

ii.  35.  It  is  connected  with  the  Syr.  j 90.-2*^ 

and  Arab.^j^  «. , i.  e.  a straw  or  small  bit  of  chaff 
■flying  into  and  injuring  the  eye.  [W.  D.] 
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CHAIN.  Chains  were  used,  1.  as  badges  of 
office  ; 2.  for  ornament ; 3.  for  confining  prisoners. 
1.  The  gold  chain  pp'Y)  placed  about  Joseph’s 
neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  promised  to  Daniel 
(Dan.  v.  7,  named  ’Jj'Opn),  are  instances  of  the  first 

use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  a 
judge,  who  wore  an  image  of  truth  attached  to  it 
(Wilkinson’s  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  26);  it  was  also 
worn  by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  con- 
sidered not  only  as  a mark  of  royal  favour  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  2,  §27),  but  a token  of  investiture  (Dan. 
,1.  c. ; Morier’s  Second  Journey,  p.  93).  In  Ez. 
xvi.  11,  the  chain  is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of 
sovereignty.  2.  Chains  for  ornamental  purposes 
were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  in  manv 
countries  both  of  Europe  and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
375),  and  probably  this  was  the  case  among  the 
Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9).  The  necklace  (p3J?)  con- 
sisted of  pearls,  corals,  &c.,  threaded  on  a string ; 
the  beads  were  called  Dp-lin,  from  PH,  to  per- 
forate (Cant.  i.  10,  A.  V.  “chains,”  where  “of 
gold”  are  interpolated).  Besides  the  necklace,  other 
chains  were  worn  (Jud.  x.  4)  hanging  down  as  far 
as  the  waist,  or  even  lower.  Some  were  adorned 
with  pieces  of  metal,  shaped  in  the  form  of  the 
moon,  named  D'Pirt^  (y^vurKoi,  LXX. ; lunulae, 
Yulg.;  round  tires  like  the  moon,  A.  Y. ; Is.  iii. 
18)  ; a similar  ornament,  the  hilal,  still  exists  in 
Egypt  (Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians,  App.  A.).  The 
Midianites  adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels  with 
it  (Judg.  viii.  21,26);  the  Arabs  still  use  a similar 
ornament  (Wellsted,  i.  301).  To  other  chains  were 
suspended  various  trinkets — as  scent-bottles,  T13 
( tablets  or  houses  of  the  souls,  A.  Y.,  Is.  iff 
20),  and  mirrors,  (Is.  iii.  23).  Step- 

chains,  fi'nyV  (; tinkling  omavrtents,  A.V.),  were 

attached  to  the  ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the 
step  and  produced  a mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18). 
3.  The  means  adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among 
the  Jews  were  fetters  similar  to  our  handcuffs 
(lit.  two  brasses,  as  though  made  in 

halves),  fastened  on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
attached  to  each  other  by  a chain  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ; 
2 Sam.  iii.  34 ; 2 K.  xxv.  7 ; Jer.  xxxix.  7). 
Among  the  Romans,  the  prisoner  was  handcuffed 
to  one,  and  occasionally  to  two  guards — the  hand- 
cuff on  the  one  being  attached  to  that  on  the  other 
by  a chain  (Acts  xii.  6,  7r  :sxi.  33 ; Diet,  of  Ant., 
art.  Catena).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHALCEDONY  (xaX/cr?5c6j/  ; calcedonius) 
occurs  only  in'  Rev.  xxi.  19,  being  the  precious 
stone  with  which  the  third  foundation  of  the  wall  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  is  garnished.  According  to  Pliny 
( H . N.  xxxvii.  8,  §15),  chalcedony  is  a gem  re- 
sembling the  Callais  or  turquoise,  which  some  have 
judged  to  be  a kind  of  carbuncle  or  ruby.  Sal- 
masius  differs  from  those  who  make  the  colour  of 
chalcedony  to  be  like  that  of  the  carbuncle,  and 
says  that  they  confound  rbv  Kapxybdviov  XiQov, 
which  is  a species  of  carbuncle,  with  Tfj  xa^Kr1 
Soviep  ; but  confesses  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  what  stone  the  ancients  called  chalcedonius. 
Pignelius  on  Rev.  (xxi.  19)  says  that  this  stone  has 
the  colour  of  a pallid  lamp,  shines  in  the  open  air, 
but  is  dark  in  a house,  cannot  be  cut,  and  has  powers 
of  attraction.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not 
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less  doubtful  than  its  meaning.  Some  derive  it 
from  xaAfcds,  from  a belief  that  it  rings  like  brass 
when  struck.  Others  have  derived  it  from  Xa\- 
KrjScou,  as  though  from  a locality  where  it  is  found  ; 
and  others  from  Kapx’J^cov.  See  Braun,  dc  Vest. 
Heb.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  525.  [W.  D.] 

CHAL  COL,  1 K.  iv.  31.  [Calcol.] 

CHALDF/A,  more  correctly  CHALDAEA 
; t]  Xa\Sala ; Chaldaea ) is  properly  only 
the  most  southern  portion  of  Babylonia.  It  is 
used,  however,  in  our  version  for  the  Hebrew 
ethnic  appellative  Casdirn  (or  “ Chaldaeans  ”), 
under  which  term  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
country  are  designated ; and  it  will  therefore  here 
be  taken  in  this  extended  sense.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  very  doubtful.  Casdirn  has  been  de- 
rived by  some  from-  Chesed  the  son  of 

Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22)  ; but  if  Ur  was  already  a city 
“ of  the  Casdirn  ” before  Abraham  quitted  it  (Gen. 
xi.  28),  the  name  of  Casdirn  cannot  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  his  nephew.  On  the  other  hand 
the  term  Chaldaea  has  been  connected  with  the  city 
Kalwadha  (Chilmad  of  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  23).  This 
is  possibly  correct.  At  any  rate  in  searching  for  an 
etymology  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Kaldi  or 
Kaldai,  not  Casdirn , is  the  native  form. 

1.  Extent  and  boundaries.  — The  tract  of 
country  viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans  is  that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris — at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  latter  stream.  The  country  to  the  east  is 
Elam  or  Susiana ; but  the  entire  tract  between 
the  rivers,  as  well  as  the  low  country  on  the 
Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  culti- 
vable by  irrigation  from  that  stream,  must  be 
considered  as  comprised  within  the  Chaldaea  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  king.  This  extraor- 
dinary flat,  unbroken  except  by  the  works  of  man, 
extends,  in  a direction  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  a 
distance  of  400  miles  along  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
and  is  on  the  average  about  100  miles  in  width. 
A line  drawn  from  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  to  Tekrit 
on  the  Tigris,  may  be  considered  to  mark  its  north- 
ern limits ; the  eastern  boundary  is  the  Tigris 
itself ; the  southern  the  Persian  Gulf ; on  the  west  its 
boundary  is  somewhat  ill-defined,  and  in  fact  would 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  and  industry  de- 
voted to  the  regulation  of  the  waters  and  the  exten- 
sion of  works  for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  Chaldaean  empire  the  water  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
alluvium,  a canal  having  been  cut  along  the  edge 
of  the  tertiary  formation  on  the  Arabian  side 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  running  at  an  average 
distance  from  the  Euphrates  of  about  30  miles. 

2.  General  character  of  the  country. — The  ge- 
neral aspect  of  the  countiy  is  thus  described  by  a 
modern  traveller,  who  well  contrasts  its  condition 
now  with  the  appearance  which  it  must  have  pre- 
sented in  ancient  times.  “ In  former  days,”  he 
says,  “ the  vast  plains  of  Babylon  were  nourished 
by  a complicated  system  of  canals  and  water- 
courses, which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  like  a net-work.  The  wants  of  a teeming 
population  were  supplied  by  a rich  soil,  not  less 
bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  Like  islands  rising  from  a golden  sea  of 
waving  corn,  stood  frequent  groves  of  palm-trees 
and  pleasant  gardens,  affording  to  the  idler  or  tra- 
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veller  their  grateful  and  highly-valued  shaae. 
Crowds  of  passengers  hurried  along  the  dusty  roads 
to  and  from  the  busy  city.  The  land  was  rich  in 
com  and  wine.  How  changed  is  the  aspect  of  that 
region  at  the  present  day  ! Long  lines  of  mounds, 
it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of  those  main  arteries 
which  formerly  diffused  life  and  vegetation  along 
their  banks,  but  their  channels  are  now  bereft  of 
moisture  and  choked  with  drifted  sand ; the  smaller 
offshoots  are  wholly  effaced.  ‘ A drought  is  upon 
her  waters/  says  the  prophet,  ‘ and  they  shall  be 
dried  up  1’  All  that  remains  of  that  ancient  civili- 
sation— that  ‘ glory  of  kingdoms/ — ‘ the  praise  of 
the  whole  earth/ — is  recognisable  in  the  numerous 
mouldering  heaps  of  brick  and  rubbish  which  over- 
spread the  surface  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  lux- 
urious fields,  the  groves  and  gardens,  nothing  now 
meets  the  eye  but  an  arid  waste — the  dense  popu- 
lation of  former  times  is  vanished,  and  no  man 
dwells  there.”  (Loftus’s  Chaldaea , pp.  14-5.)  The 
cause  of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  of 
man.  “ There  is  no  physical  reason,”  the  same 
writer  observes,  “ why  Babylonia  should  not  be  as 
beautiful  and  as  thickly  inhabited  as  in  days  of 
yore;  a little  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  the 
ancient  canals  would  again  restore  the  fertility 
and  population  which  it  originally  possessed.”  The 
prosperity  and  fertility  of  the  country  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  regulation  of  the  waters.  Carefully 
and  properly  applied  and  husbanded,  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  entire  plain  a garden.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  desert  the  river  courses  to  accu- 
mulate in  lakes  and  marshes,  leaving  large  districts 
waterless,  and  others  most  scantily  supplied,  while 
they  overwhelm  tracts  formerly  under  cultivation, 
which  become  covered  with  a forest  of  reeds,  and 
during  the  summer  heats  breed  a pestilential  miasma. 
This  is  the  present  condition  of  the  greater  part  of 
Babylonia  under  Turkish  rule  ; the  evil  is  said  to 
be  advancing ; and  the  whole  country  threatens  to 
become  within  a short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

3.  Divisions. — In  a country  so  uniform  and  so 
devoid  of  natural  features  as  this,  political  divisions 
could  be  only  accidental  or  arbitrary.  Few  are 
found  of  any  importance.  The  true  Chaldaea,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  is  always  in  the  geo- 
graphers a distinct  region,  being  the  most  southern 
portion  of  Babylonia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  solely) 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§6  ; Ptol.  v.  20).  Babylonia  above  this,  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  districts,  called  respectively  Amor- 
dacia  and  Auranitis.  The  former  is  the  name  of 
the  central  territory  round  Babylon  itself ; the  latter 
is  applied  to  the  regions  towards  the  north,  where 
Babylonia  borders  on  Assyria  (Ptol.  v.  20). 

4.  Cities. — Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all  times 
for  the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities.  “ Babel, 
and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,”  are  the  first  towns  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Gen.  x.  10).  The  “ vast  number  of  great  cities” 
which  the  country  possessed,  was  noted  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  178),  and  the  whole  region  is  in  fact 
studded  with  huge  mounds,  each  mound  marking 
beyond  a doubt  the  site  of  a considerable  town.  The 
most  important  of  those  which  have  been  identified 
ar  e Borsippa  ( Birs-Nimrv.d ),  Sipparaor  Sepharvaim 
( Mosaib ),  Cutlia  (Ibrahim),  Calneh  ( Niffer ), 
Erech  ( Warka),  Ur  (Mug heir),  Chilmad  (Kal- 
vradha),  Larancha  ( Senkereh ),  Is  (Hit),  Duraba  (Ak- 
kerkuf)  ; but  besides  these  there  were  a multitude  of 
others,  the  sites  of  which  have  not  been  determined, 
as  the  Accad  of  Genesis  (x.  10) ; the  Teralon  of 
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Abydenus  (Fr.  8)  ; Asbi,  Rubesi,  &c.,  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions.  Two  of  these  places — 
Ur  and  Borsippa — are  particularly  noticed  in  the 
following  article  [Chaldeans].  Of  the  rest 
Erech,  Larancha,  and  Calneli,  were  in  early  times 
of  the  most  consequence;  while  Cutha,  Sippara, 
and  Teredon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a compara- 
tively recent  epoch. 

5.  Canals. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  ancient  Babylonia  was,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, its  network  of  canals.  A more  particular 
account  will  now  be  given  of  the  chief  of  these. 
Three  principal  canals  carried  off  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  towards  the  Tigris,  above  Babylon. 
These  were,  1.  The  original  “ Royal  River,”  or 
Ar-Malcha  of  Berosus,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at 
Perisabor  or  Anbar,  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
modern  Saklawyeh  canal,  passing  by  Akkerkuf,  and 
entering  the  Tigris  a little  below  Baghdad ; 2.  the 
Nakr  Malcha  of  the  Arabs,  which  branched  off  at 
Ridhivaniyeh,  and  ran  across  to  the  site  of  Seleucia ; 
and  3.  the  Nahr  Kutha , which  starting  from  the 
Euphrates  about  12  miles  above  Mosaib,  passed 
through  Cutha,  and  fell  into  the  Tigris  20  miles 
below  the  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  a large"  canal,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of 'all,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  where 
the  alluvial  plain  commences,  skirted  the  deposit  on 
the  west  along  its  entire  extent,  and  fell  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  the  head  of  the  Bubian  creek, 
about  20  miles  west  of  the  Shat-el-Arab ; while  a 
second  main  artery  (the  Pallacopas  of  Arrian) 
branched  from  the  Euphrates  nearly  at  Mosaib , 
and  ran  into  a great  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the  south-west  of 
Babylon  were  irrigated.  From  these  and  other 
similar  channels,  numerous  branches  were  carried 
out,  from  which  further  cross  cuts  were  made, 
until  at  length  every  field  was  duly  supplied  with 
the  precious  fluid. 

6.  Sea  of  Nedjef,  Chaldaean  marshes,  8fc. — 
Chaldaea  contains  one  natural  feature  deserving  of 
special  description — the  “great  inland  freshwater 
sea  of  Nedjef  ” (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
water,  which  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inunda- 
tions, but  is  a permanent  lake  of  considerable  depth, 
surrounded  by  cliffs  of  a reddish  sandstone  in  places 
40  feet  high,  extends  in  a south-easterly  direction 
a distance  of  40  miles  from  about  lat.  31°  53' 
long.  44°  to  lat.  31°  26',  long.  44°  35'.  Its 
greatest  width  is  35  miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  from  which  it  is 
distant  (at  the  nearest  point)  about  20  miles,  and 
receives  from  it  a certain  quantity  of  water  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation,  which  flows  through  it, 
and  is  carried  back  to  the  Euphrates  at  Samava, 
by  a natural  river  course  known  as  the  Shat-el- 
Atchan.  Above  and  below  the  Sea  of  Nedjef, 
from  the  Birs-Nimrud  to  Kufa,  and  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Samava,  ex- 
tend the  famous  Chaldaean  marshes  (Strab.  xvi. 
1,  §12;  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  vii.  22),  where  Alex- 
ander was  nearly  lost,  but  these  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  sea  itself,  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
Hindi y eh  canal,  and  disappearing  altogether  when 
that  is  effectually  closed. 

7.  Productions. — The  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  Chaldaean  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various 
writers.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  wheat  grows  wild.  Berosus  noticed 
this  production  (Fr.  1,  §2),  and  also  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  barley,  sesame,  ochrys,  palms, : 
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apples,  and  many  kinds  of  shelled  fruit.  Herodotus 
declared  (].  193)  that  grain  commonly  returned 
200-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  300-fold. 
Strabo  made  nearly  the  same  assertion  (xvi.  1, 
§14);  and  Pliny  said  (AT.  N.  xviii.  17),  that  the 
wlieqt  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  good  keep 
for  beasts.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  cultivation.  According  to  Strabc 
it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine,  vinegar, 
honey,  porridge,  and  ropes ; with  a fuel  equal  to 
charcoal,  and  with  a means  of  fattening  cattle  and 
sheep.  A Persian  poem  celebrated  its  360  uses 
(Strab.  xvi.  1, 14).  Herodotus  says  (i.  193)  that  the 
whole  of  the  flat  country  was  planted  with  palms, 
and  Ammianus  Mareellinus  (xxiv.  3)  observes  tha 
from  the  point  reached  by  Julian’s  army  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one  continuous 
forest  of  verdure.  At  present  palms  are  almost 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  even 
there  do  not  grow  thickly  except  about  the  villages 
on  their  banks.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  there  is  little 
cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting  chiefly  upon 
dates.  More  than  half  the  country  is  left  dry  and 
waste  from  the  want  of  a proper  system  of  irriga- 
tion ; while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a great  extent 
covered  with  marshes  owing  to  the  same  neglect. 
Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  “ the  sea  has  come  up 
upon  Babylon  and  she  is  covered  with  the  waves 
thereof”  ( Jer.  li.  42)  ; that  she  is  made  “ a posses- 
sion for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water”  (Is.  xiv. 
23)  ; and  also  that  “ a drought  is  upon  her  waters, 
and  they  are  dried  up”  (Jer.  1.  38),  that  she  is 
“wholly  desolate” — “the  hindermost  of  the  na- 
tions, a wilderness,  a dry  land,  and  a desert  ” (ib. 
12,  13).  (See  Loftus’s  Chaldaea  and  Susiana ; 
Layard’s  Nineveh  and  Bab.  chs.  xxi. — xxiv. ; Raw- 
linson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Essay  ix, ; and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor’s Paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  xv.)  ’ [G.  R.] 

CHALDE'ANS,  or  CHAL'DEES  (D*lBO ; 
XaXbcuoi ; Chaldaei),  appear  in  Scripture,  until 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  as  the  people  of  the 
country  which  has  Babylon  for  its  capital,  and 
which  is  itself  termed  Shinar  (“ly^) ; but  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning  is  still  found 
(v.  30,  and  ix.  1),  a new  sense  shows  itself.  The 
Chaldaeans  are  classed  with  the  magicians  and  as- 
tronomers ; and  evidently  form  a sort  of  priest  class, 
who  have  a peculiar  “tongue”  and  “learning” 
(i.  4),  and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  religious 
subjects.  The  same  variety  appears  in  profane 
writers.  Berosus,  the  native  historian,  himself  a 
Chaldaean  in  the  narrower  sense  (Tatian.  Or.  adv. 
Gr.  58),  uses  the  term  only  in  the  wider ; while 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  the  later  writers 
almost  universally  employ  it  to  signify  a sect  or 
portion  of  the  people,  whom  they  regard  either  as 
priests  or  as  philosophers.  With  this  view,  how- 
ever, is  joined  anothei*,  which  but  ill  harmonises 
with  it ; namely,  that  the  Chaldaeans  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  a particular  part  of  Babylonia,  viz.,  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  on 
Arabia  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §6 ; Ptol.  v.  20).  By  help 
of  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  the  country, 
these  discrepancies  and  apparent  contradictions  aie 
explicable. 

It  appeal’s  that  the  Chaldaeans  ( Kaldai  or  Kaldi ) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the 
many  Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  alluvial 
plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia. 
Their  special  seat  was  probably  that  southern  pro- 
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tio.i  ot  the  country  which  is  found  to  have  so  late 
retained  the  name  of  Chaldaea.  Here  was  Ur  “of. 
the  Chaldees/'  the  modern  Mugheir,  which  lies 
south  of  the  Euphrates,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Shat-cl-Hie.  Hence  would  readily  come  those 
“ three  bands  of  Chaldaeans”  who  were  instru- 
ments, simultaneously  with  the  Sabaeans,  in  the 
affliction  of  Job  (Job  i.  15-17).  In  process  of  time, 
as  the  Kaldi  grew  in  power,  their  name  gradually 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the 
country  ; and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  captivity  it 
had  begun  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Babylonia.  We  may  suspect  that  when  the 
name  is  applied  by  Berosus  to  the  dynasties  which 
preceded  the  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  of  prolepsis. 
The  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar,  however,  was  (it  is 
probable)  really  Chaldaean,  and  this  greatly  helped 
to  establish  the  wider  use  of  the  appellation.  It  had 
thus  come  by  this  time  to  have  two  senses,  both 
ethnic : in  the  one  it  was  the  special  appellative  of  a 
particular  race  to  whom  it  had  belonged  from  the 
remotest  times,  in  the  other  it  designated  the  na- 
tion at  large  in  which  this  race  was  predominant. 
We  have  still  to  trace  its  transference  from  an  ethnic 
to  a mere  class  sense — from  the  name  of  a people  to 
that  of  a priest  caste  or  sect  of  philosophers. 

It  has  been  observed  above  that  the  Kaldi  proper 
were  a Cushite  race.  This  js  proved  by  the  remains 
of  their  language,  which  closely  resembles  the 
Galla  or  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia.  Now  it 
appears  by  the  inscriptions  that  while  both  in  Assy- 
ria and  in  later  Babylonia,  the  Semitic  type  of 
speech  prevailed  for  civil  purposes,  the  ancient 
Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a learned  language, 
for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  “ learning”  and  the  “ tongue  ” to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  4).  It 
became  gradually  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of. 
the  people,,  who  were  Semitized,  by  means  (chiefly) 
of  Assyrian  influence.  But  it  was  the  Chaldaean 
learning,  in  the  old  Chaldaean  or  Cushite  language. 
Hence  all  who  studied  it,  whatever  their  origin  or 
race  were,  on  account  of  their  knowledge,  termed 
Chaldaeans.  In  this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the 
“master  of  the  Chaldaeans  ” (Dan.  v.  11),  would 
no  doubt  have  been  reckoned  among  them ; and  so 
we  find  Seleucus,  a Greek,  called  a Chaldaean  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §6).  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Chaldaeans  at  any  time  were  all  priests,  though 
no  doubt  priests  were  required  to  be  Chaldaeans. 
They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who  by  their 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  science  had  be- 
come its  depositaries.  They  were  priests,  magi- 
cians, or  astronomers,  as  their  preference  for  one 
or  other  of  those  occupations  inclined  them  ; and 
in  the  last  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably 
effected  discoveries  of  great  importance. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi. 
1,  §6)  between  the  learned  Chaldaeans  and  the 
mere  race  descended  from  the  ancient  Kaldi,  which 
continued  to  predominate  in  the  country  bordering 
uixn:  Arabia  and  the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chief 
seats  of  Chaldaean  learning,  Borsippa,  and  Ur  or 
Orehoe.  To  these  we  may  add  from  Pliny  (//.  N. 
vi.  26)  two  others,  Babylon,  and  Sippara  or  Se- 
pharvaim.  The  Chaldaeans  (it  would  appear)  con- 
gregated into  bodies,  forming  what  we  may  perhaps 
call  universities,  and  pursuing  the  studies,  in  which 
they  engaged,  together.  They  probably  mixed  up 
to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy* 
even  in  the  earlier  times,  but  they  certainly  made 
great  advances  in  astronomical  science,  to  which 
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their  serene  sky,  transparent  atmosphere,  and  re- 
gular horizon  specially  invited  them.  The  obser- 
vations, covering  a space  of  1903  years,  which 
Callisthenes  sent  to  Aristotle  from  Babylon  (Sim- 
plic.  ad  Arist.  de  Coel.  ii.  p.  123),  indicate  at  once 
the  antiquity  of  such  knowledge  in  the,  country, 
and  the  care  with  which  it  had  been  preserved  by 
the  learned  class.  In  later  times  they  seem  cer- 
tainly to  have  degenerated  into  mere  fortune-tellers 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  1 ; Aul.  Gell.  i.  9 ; Juv.  vi.  552,  x. 
94,  &c.)  ; but  this  reproach  is  not  justly  levelled 
against  the  Chaldaeans  of  the  empire,  and  indeed  it 
was  but  partially  deserved  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (see  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §6).  [G.  R.] 

CHALDEES.  [Chaldeans.] 

CHALK  STONES  (“irOnK ; lapides  ci- 
neris ) occurs  only  in  Is.  xxvii.  9,  and  signifies 
literally  stones  of  lime.  “13  is  from  an  unused 
root,  T3,  to  boil  up,  in  reference  to  the  heating  of 
lime  when  slaked.  [W.  D.] 

CHAMELEON  (113  ; xafJLai^wv  5 chamae- 
leon),  probably  a species  of  large  lizard,  called  113 

on  account  of  its  great  strength.  (In  Lev.  xi.  30, 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  creeping  things  that  are 
unclean.)  It  is  said  to  destroy  serpents,  and  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  6<pi6viKos,  by  the  Arabians 
guaril.  The  true  chameleon  was  probably  the 
DOE^D  of  Lev.  xi  30.  [Mole.]  [W.  D.] 

CHAMOIS  ("IDT ; Ka/j.r]XoTrdpBa\is  ; camelo- 
pardalus),  a species  of  deer  or  antelope,  called  "IDT 
from  its  habit  of  leaping,  from  root  "IDT,  to  leap 

(Ges.  Thes.  420).  Bochart  ( Hier . ii.  273-279)  has 
shown  that  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  is 
an  error.  Luther  has  not  been  more  happy  in  trans- 
lating it  alcen,  elk,  which  only  inhabits  northern 
countries.  There  are  several  species  of  antelope  in 
Western  Asia.  The  "IDT  is  classed  among  beasts 
that  may  be  eaten  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  [W.  D.] 

CHA'NAAN  (Xavaav),  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  (comp.  Charran  for  Haran, 
&c.)  Jud.  v.  3,  9,  10  ; Bar.  iii.  22  ; Sus.  56  ; 
1 Macc.  ix.  37  ; Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  19. 

Chanaanite  for  Canaanite,  Jud.  v.  16. 

CHANNUNETJS  (X-avovvaios ; Chananaeus ), 
1 Esd.  viii.  48.  This  answers  to  Merari,  if  to  any- 
thing, in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  (viii.  19). 

CHAPITER.  1.  rnn'3,  in  pi.  DhD3,  from 
"ID 3,  to  surround;  imOepia ; capitellum.  2.  DQ¥, 
from  to  draw  out  (Ges.  912-914) ; a l kc- 

(paXal ; capita.  The  upper  member  of  a pillar — 
the  same  word  which  is  now  in  use  in  tne  slightly 
different  form  of  “ capital also  possibly  a roll 
moulding  at  the  top  of  a building  or  work  of  art, 
as  in  the  case  (1)  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  Temple,  and  of  the  two  pillars  called  especially 
Jachin  and  Boaz ; and  (2)  of  the  lavers  belonging 
to  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17 ; IK.  vii.  27,  31, 
38).  As  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  former, 
see  Tabernacle,  Temple,  Boaz,  and  of  the 
latter,  Laver.  3.  The  word  rosh  = head, 

is  also  occasionally  rendered  “ Chapiter,”  as  in  the 
description  of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxxvi.  38,  yxxviii. 
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17,  19,  28  ; but  in  the  account  of  the  temple  it  is 
translated  “ top,”  as  1 K.  vii.  1 6,  &c.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CHARAATHALAR  (XapaaQa \av  ; Alex. 
Xa pa  aOaXap  ; Carmellam  et  Gareth ),  1 Esd.  y. 
36.  The  names  “ Cherub,  Addan,  and  Immer,”  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are  here  changed 
to  “ Charaathalar  leading  them,  and  Aaiar.” 

CHAR'ACA  (els  rbv  Xapaica  ( ? Xdpag) ; 
Characa),  a place  mentioned  only  in  2 Mac.  xii.  17, 
and  there  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  be  cer- 
tainly inferred  as  to  its  position.  It  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  being  inhabited  by  the  Jews  called 
“ Tubieni,”  or  of  “Tobie”  [Tob],  who  were  in 
Gilead  (comp.  1 Mac.  v.  9,  13)  ; and  it  was  750 
stadia  from  the  city  Caspin  ; but  where  the  latter 
place  was  situated,  or  in  which  direction  Charax 
was  with  regal’d  to  it,  there  is  no  clue.  Ewald  (iv. 
359;  note)  places  it  to  the  extreme  east,  and  identifies 
it  with  Raphon.  The  only  name  now  known  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  which  recals  Charax  is  Kerak,  the 
ancient  Kir-Moab,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  in  post-biblical  times  was  called  Xapan/xw^a, 
and  Maj8 ovxdpa£  (see  the  quotations  in  Reland, 

705).  The  Syriac  Peschito  has  JL05.D,  Carca, 
which  suggests  Karkor  (Judg.  viii.  10).  [G.] 

CHAR'ASHIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (WJ 
D'Bnn,  “ ravine  of  craftsmen * Ay  eabSa'ip ; Alex. 

r^apaad/x,  on  reuToves  tf(rav ; vail  is  artificum), 
a place  mentioned  twice  ; — 1 Chr.  iv.  14,  as  having 
been  founded  or  settled  by  Joab,  a man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  family  of  Othniel ; and  Neh.  xi.  35, 
as  being  reinhabited  by  Benjamites  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. In  this  passage  it  is  rendered  “ valley  of 
craftsmen.”  Its  mention  by  Nehemiah  with  Lod 
(Lydda),  Neballat,  &c.  fixes  its  position  as  in  the 
swelling  ground  at  the  back  of  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
east  of  Jaffa.  The  Talmud  (as  quoted  by  Schwarz, 
p.  185)  reports  the  valley  of  Charashim  to  consist 
of  Lod  and  Ono,  which  lay  therein.  Whether  Joab 
the  son  of  Seraiah  is  the  same  person  as  the  son 
of  Zeruiah  will  be  best  examined  under  the  name 
Joab.  [G.] 

CHAR'CHAMIS  (XapKapvs  ; Alex.  XaA- 
Xap-vs  ; Charcarnis ),  1 Esd.  i.  25.  [Carche- 
MISH.] 

CHARCHE'MISH  ; LXX.  omits; 

Charcarnis),  2 Chr.  xxxv.  20.  [Carchemish.] 

OHAR'CUS  (B apxove  ; Barcus),  1 Esd.  v.  32. 
Corrupted  from  Barkos,  the  corresponding  name 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah — pos- 
sibly by  a change  of  3 into  3 . But  it  does  not 
appear  whence  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got 
their  reading  of  the  name.  In  the  edition  of  1611 
it  is  “ Chareus.” 

CHA'REA  (Xape'a ; Caree),  1 Esd.  v.  32. 
[Harsha.] 

CHARGER  (1.  myp,  from  a root  signifying 
hollowness  ; rpvfixiov,  kotvXt]  ; acetabulum. 
2.  tenJN ; \pvKT7jp  ; phiala  ; only  found  Ezr.  i.  9), 

a shallow  vessel  for  receiving  water  or  blood,  also 
for  presenting  offerings  of  fine  flour  with  oil  (Num. 
vii.  79  ; Ges.  Thes.  22).  The  “chargers”  mentioned 
in  Numbers  are  said  to  have  been  of  silver,  and  to 
have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or  65  oz.  (Hussey, 
Anc.  Weights,  c.  ix.  p.  190). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Iierodias  brought  the  head 
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of  St.  John  Baptist  in  a charger,  ini  niveau  (Matt 
xiv.  8);  probably  a trencher  or  platter,  as  Horn. 
Od.  i.  141. 

ficurpo?  fie  Kpeicov  iriVa/cas  napedrjKev  aetpa? 

TTOVTOLOiV* 

Comp.  Luke  i.  63.  nivaKibiov,  a writing-tablet: 
[Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CHARIOT.  1.  333,  from  33“l,  to  ride ; dp  pa ; 
currus : sometimes  including  the  horses  (2  Sam. 
viii.  4,  x.  18).  2.  3-133,  a chariot  or  horse  (Ps. 

civ.  3).  3.  333D,  m.  from  same  root  as  (1)  a 

chariot,  litter,  or  seat  (Lev.  xv.  9,  Cant.  iii.  10). 
4.  m3“lD,  f.  5.  rbw,  from  bty,  roll  (Ps.  xlvi. 
10,  Ovpeds ; scutum ).  6.  p'HSN,  Cant.  iii.  9 ; 

(pvpeiov ; ferculum.  (Between  1-4  no  difference  of 
signification.)  A vehicle  used  either  for  warlike  or 
peaceful  purposes,  but  most  commonly  the  former. 
Of  the  latter  use  the  following  only  are  probable 
instances  as  regards  the  Jews,  1 K.  xviii.  44,  and  as 
regards  other  nations,  Gen.  xli.  43,  xlvi.  29 ; 2 K. 
v.  9 ; Acts  viii.  28. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scripture  is 
in  Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a mark  of  distinction, 
was  placed  in  Pharaoh’s  second  chariot  (Gen.  xli. 
43),  and  later  when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to 
meet  his  father  on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  from 
Canaan  (xlvi.  29).  In  the  funeral  procession  of 
Jacob  chariots  also  formed  a part,  possibly  by  way 
of  escort  or  as  a guard  of  honour  (1.  9).  The  next 
mention  of  Egyptian  chariots  is  for  a warlike  pur- 
pose (Ex.  xiv.  7).  In  this  point  of  view  chariots 
among  some  nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants 
among  others,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place 
of  heavy  artillery  in  modern  times,  so  that  the 
military  power  of  a nation  might  be  estimated  by 
the  number  of  its  chariots.  Thus  Pharaoh  in  pur- 
suing Israel  took  with  him  600  chariots.  The 
Canaanites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled 
to  resist  the  Israelites  successfully  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  their  chariots  of  iron,  i.  e.  perhaps 
armed  with  iron  scythes  (Ges.  s.  v.  ; Josh.  xvii.  18  ; 
Judg.  i.  19).  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  had  900  cha- 
riots (Judg.  iv.  3).  The  Philistines  in  Saul’s  time 
had  30,000,  a number  which  seems  excessive  (1 
Sam.  ,xiii.  5 ; but  comp.  LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi. 
6,  §1).  David  took  from  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah 
1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  from  the 
Syrians  a little  later  700  (x.  18),  who  in  order  to 
recover  their  ground  collected  32,000  chariots 
(1  Chr.  xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites 
possessed  few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  ie 
consequence  of  the  theocratic  prohibition  against 
multiplying  horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with 
Egypt,  and  the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the  pos- 
session of  them  (Deut.  xvii.  16;  1 Sam.  viii.  11, 
12).  But  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4), 
and  in  a much  greater  degree  Solomon,  broke 
through  the  prohibition  .from  seeing  the  necessity 
of  placing  his  kingdom,  under  its  altered  circum- 
stances, on  a footing  of  military  equality  or  superiority 
towards  other  nations.  He  raised,  therefore,  and 
maintained  a force  of  1400  chariots  (1  K.  x.  25) 
by  taxation  on  certain  cities  agreeably  to  Eastern 
custom  in  such  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  25 ; Xen. 
Anab.  i.  4,  9).  The  chariots  themselves  and  also 
the  horses  were  imported  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and 
the  cost  of  each  chaiiot  was  600  shekels  of  silver-, 
and  of  each  horse  150  (1  K.  x.  29).  [Shekel.] 
From  this  time  chariots  were  regarded  as  among 
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the  most  important  arms  of  war,  though  the  sup- 
plies of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to  have  been  still 
mainly  drawn  from  Egypt  (1  Iv.  xxii.  34 ; 2 K. 


(2  Sam.  viii.  and  2 K.  vi.  14,  15),  Persia  (Is.  xxii 
6),  and  lastly  Antiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have  had 
300  chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2). 

In  the  N.  T.,  the  only  mcution  made  of 
a chariot  except  in  Kev.  ix.  9,  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  eunuch  ot 
Queen  Candace,  who  is  desci'ibed  as  sitting 
in  his  chariot  reading  (Acts  viii.  28,  29, 
38). 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated 
from  Egyptian  models,  if  not  actually  im- 
ported from  Egypt.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  Egyptian  chariots  is  taken  from  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson.  They  appear  to  have  come 
into  use  not  earlier  than  the  18th  dynasty 
(B.C.  1530).  The  war  chariot,  from  which 
the  chariot  used  in  peace  did  not  essentially 
differ,  was  extremely  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  consisted,  as  appears  both  from 
Egyptian  paintings  and  reliefs,  as  well  as 
from  an  actual  specimen  preserved  at  Flo- 
rence, of  a nearly  semicircular  wooden 
frame  with  straightened  sides,  resting  pos- 
teriorly on  the  axle-tree  of  a pair  of  wheels, 
and  supporting  a rail  of  wood  or  ivory  at- 
tached to  the  frame  by  leathern  thongs  and 
one  wooden  upright  in  front.  The  floor  of 
the  car  was  made  of  rope  network,  intended 
to  give  a more  springy  footing  to  the  occu- 
pants. The  car  was  mounted  from  the 
back,  which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were 
strengthened  and  ornamented  with  leather 
and  metal  binding.  Attached  to  the  off  or 
right-hand  side,  and  crossing  each  other 
diagonally  were  the  bow-case,  and  inclining 

An  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  bow-cases  and  complete  furniture.  (Wilkinson.)  backwards,  the  Cpliver  and  Speai’-Case.  If 

two  persons  were  in  the  chariot  a second 


ix.  16,  21,  xiii.  7,  14,  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  30;  Is. 
xxxi.  1).  The  prophets  also  allude  frequently  to 
chariots  as  typical  of  power,  Ps.  xx.  7,  civ.  3; 
Jer.  li.  21  ; Zech.  vi.  1. 

Chariots  also  of  other  nations  are  mentioned,  as 
of  Assyria  (2  Iv.  xix.  23  ; Ez.  xxiii.  24),  Syria 


bow-case  was  added.  The  wheels,  of  which  there  were 
2,  had  6 spokes : those  of  peace  chariots  had  some- 
times 4,  fastened  to  the  axle  by  a linch-pin  secured 
by  a thong.  There  were  no  traces ; but  the  horses, 
which  were  often  of  different  colours,  wore  only  a 
breast-band  and  girths  which  were  attached  to  the 


saddle,  together  with  head  furniture  consisting  of 
cheek  pieces,  throat-lash,  head  stall  and  straps 
across  the  forehead  and  nose.  A bearing-rein  was 
fastened  to  a ring  or  hook  in  front  of  the  saddle, 
and  the  driving-reins  passed  through  other  rings 


on  each  side  of  both  horses.  From  the  central 
point  of  the  saddle  rose  a short  stem  of  metal, 
ending  in  a knob,  whether  for  use  or  mere  orna- 
ment is  not  certain.  The  driver  stood  on  the 
off-side,  and  in  discharging  his  arrow  hung  his 
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whip  from  the  wrist.  In  some  instances  the  king 
is  represented  alone  in  his  chariot  with  the  reins 
fastened  round  his  body,  thus  using  his  weapons  with 
his  hands  at  liberty.  Most  commonly  2 persons, 
and  sometimes  3 rode  in  the  chariot,  of  whom  the 
third  was  employed  to  carry  the  state  umbrella 
(2  K.  ix.  20,  24 ; 1 K.  xxii.  34;  Acts  viii.  38).  A 
second  chariot  usually  accompanied  the  king  to 
battle  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity  (2  Chr.  xxv.  34). 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Egyptian  gentleman 
sometimes  drove  alone  in  his  chariot  attended  by 
servants  on  foot.  The  horses  wore  housings  to 
protect  them  from  heat  and  insects.  For  royal  per- 
sonages and  women  of  rank  an  umbrella  was  carried  t 
by  a bearer,  or  fixed  upright  in  the  chariot.  Some- 
times mules  were  driven  instead  of  horses,  and  in 
travelling  sometimes  oxen,  but  for  travelling  pur- 
poses the  sides  of  the  chariot  appear  to  have  been 
closed.  One  instance  occurs  of  a 4-wheeled  car, 
which,  like  the  TerpdKvitXos  &/xa^a  (Herod,  ii.  63), 
was  used  for  religious  purposes.  [Cart.]  The 
processes  of  manufacture  of  chariots  and  harness  are 
fully  illustrated  by  existing  sculptures,  in  which 
also  are  represented  the  chariots  used  by  neighbour- 
ing nations  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  p.  368, 
386 ; ii.  p.  75,  76,  2nd  Ed.). 

The  earlier  Assyrian  war  chariot  and  harness  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  Egyptian.  Two  or 
three  persons  stood  in  the  car,  but  the  driver  is 
sometimes  represented  as  standing  on  the  near  side, 
whilst  a 3rd  warrior  in  the  chariot  held  a shield  to 
protect  the  archer  in  discharging  his  arrow.  The 
car  appears  to  have  had  closed  sides.  The  war 
chariot  wheels  had  6 spokes ; the  state  or  peace 
chariot  8 or  more,  and  a 3rd  person  in  state-pro- 
cessions earned  the  royal  umbrella.  A 3rd  horse, 
like  the  Greek  irap’fjopos,  was  generally  attached 
(Layard,  Nineveh , ii.  350). 


In  later  times  the  3rd  horse  was  laid  aside,  the 
wheels  were  made  higher,  and  had  8 spokes : and 
the  front  of  the  car,  to  which  the  quiver  was  re- 
moved from  its  former  side  position,  was  made 
square  instead  of  round.  The  cars  were ' more 
highly  ornamented,  panelled,  and  inlaid  with  va- 
luable woods  and  metals,  and  painted.  The  em- 
broidered housings  in  which  in  earlier  times  the 
horses  were  clothed,  were  laid  aside,  and  plumes 
and  tassels  used  to  decorate  their  necks  and  fore- 
heads. (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  353,  356  ; Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  341,  587,  603,  618;  Mon.  of  Nin. 
2nd  series,  pi.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  20). 

The  Persian  art,  as  appears  from  the  sculptures 
at  Persepolis,  and  also  at  Koyounjik,  shows  great 
similarity  to  the  Assyrian  ; but  the  procession  re- 
presented at  the  former  place  contains  a chariot  or 
car  with  wheels  of  12  spokes,  while  from  the  sculp- 
tures at  the  latter,  it  appeal’s  that  the  Elamites,  or 
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Persians,  besides  chariots  containing  2 persons 
which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  4 horses,  used 
a kind  of  cart  drawn  by  a single  mule  or 
more,  consisting  of  a stage  on  high  wheels  ca- 
pable of  holding  5 cr  6 persons,  of  whom  the 
driver  sat  on  a low  stool,  with  his  legs  hanging  on 
each  side  of  the  pole.  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  iv.  3,  1, 
and  2,  §22;  Is.  xxii.  6;  Ez.  xxiii.  24;  Niebuhr, 
Voyage,  ii.  105;  Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  257.  PI. 
lix. ; Layard,  Nin.  Bab.  447  -449  ; Olearius, 
Travels,  p.  302.) 


Chariots  armed  with  scythes  (appara  Speiravy'i- 
(popa,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  §10)  may  perhaps  be  in- 
tended by  the  “ chariots  of  iron  ” of  the  Canaan- 
ites  ; they  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  Antiochus  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2),  and  of  Darius  (Diod. 
Sic.  xvii.  53  ; Appian.  Syr.  32).  Xenophon  men- 
tions a Persian  chariot  with  4 poles  and  8 horses 
{Cyrop.  vi.  4). 

Among  the  parts  of  wheeled-carriages  mentioned 
in  A.  V.  are,  1.  the  Wheels,  ’amoves,  rotae ; 
also  ; Tpoxol,  rotae.  2.  Spokes,  DpKp. 

radii.  3.  Naves,  D'33 ; modioli.  4.  Felloes, 
; i 'Urol ; apsides.  5.  Axles,  n'l“P ; xe*Pes  5 
axes.  To  put  the  horses  to  the  carriage,  *)DN  ; 
£e6£at;  jungere  ; and  once  (Mic.  i.  13),  DTP. 

The  Persian  custom  of  sacrificing  horses  to  the 
Sun  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  12),  seems  to  have  led 
to  offerings  of  chariots  and  horses  for  the  same 
object  among  the  Jewish  monarchs  who  fell  into 
idolatry  (Ez.  viii.  17;  2 K.  xxiii.  11  ; P.  della 
Valle,  xv.  ii.  p.  255  ; Winer,  Wagen).  [II.  W.  P.j 

CHAR'MIS  ( Xappls ; Alex.  XaXpels ; Charmi ), 
son  of  Melchiel,  one  of  the  three  “ ancients  ” (t rpe<r- 
fivrepoi),  or  “rulers”  (apxovres)  of  Bethulia 
(Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CHAR'RAN  (Xappau ; Charan),  Acts  vii.  2, 4. 
[Haran.] 

CHASE.  [Hunting.] 

CHAS'EBA  (Xacrej8d ; Casebd),  a name  among 
the  list  of  the  “ Servants  of  the  Temple”  (1  Esd. 
v.  31),  which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  is  probably  a mere  corrup- 
tion of  that  succeeding  it — Gazer  a. 

CHE'BAR  ("123  ; Xofiap  ; Chobar),  a river  in 
the  “ land  of  the  Chaldaeans  ” (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the 
banks  of  which  some  of  the  Jews  were  located  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  where  Ezekiel  saw 
his  earlier  visions  (Ez.  i.  1,  iii.  15,  23,  &c.).  It 
is  commonly  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Habor 
p'Un),  or  river  of  Gozan,  to  which  some  portion 
of  the  Israelites  were  removed  by  the  Assyrians 
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(2  lv.  xvii.  6).  Bat  this  is  a mere  conjecture,  rest- 
ing wholly  upon  the  similarity  of  name ; which 
after  all  is  not  very  close.  It  is  perhaps  better  to 
suppose  the  two  streams  distinct,  more  especially  if 
we  regard  the  Habor  as  the  ancient  ’A/3 oppas  (mo- 
dern Khabour ),  which  fell  into  the  Euphrates  at 
Circesium ; for  in  the  Old  Testament  the  name  of 
Chaldaea  is  never  extended  so  far  northwards.  The 
Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked  for  in  Babylonia. 
It  is  a name  which  might  properly  have  been  given 
to  any  great  stream  (comp.  "123,  great').  Perhaps 
the  view,  which  finds  some  support  in  Pliny  (//. 
N.  vi.  26),  and  is  adopted  by  Bochart  ( Phaleg , i. 
8)  and  Cellarius  ( Geograph . c.  22),  that  the  Che- 
bar of  Ezekiel  is  the  Nahr  Malcha  or  Royal  Canal 
of  Nebuchadnezzar — the  greatest  of  all  the  cuttings 
in  Mesopotamia — may  be  regarded  as  best  deserving 
acceptance.  In  that  case  we  may  suppose  the 
Jewish  captives  to  have  been  employed  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  channel.  That  Chaldaea,  not  upper 
Mesopotamia,  was  the  scene  of  Ezekiel’s  preaching, 
is  indicated  by  the^tradition  which  places  his  tomb 
at  Keffil  (Loftus’s  Chaldaea , p.  35).  [G.  R.j 

CHE'BEL  (ban),  one  of  the  singular  topo- 
graphical terms  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage abounded,  and  which  give  so  much  force  and 
precision  to  its  records.  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  Chebel  is  a “ rope  ” or  “ cord ;”  and  in  this 
sense  it  frequently  occurs  both  literally  (as  Josh.  ii. 
15,  “ cord  1 K.  xxx.  31,  “ ropes  Is.  xxxiii.  23, 
“ tack  lings Am.  vii.  17,  “line”)  and  metapho- 
rically (as  Eccl.  xii.  6 ; Is.  v.  18  ; Hos.  xi.  4). 
From  this  it  has  passed — with  a curious  corre- 
spondence to  our  own  modes  of  speech — to  denote  a 
body  of  men,  a “ band”  (as  in  Ps.  cxix.  61).  In 
l Sam.  x.  5,  10,  our  word  “ string”  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  the  circumstances — “ a string 
of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place.” 
Further  it  is  found  in  other  metaphorical  senses, 
arising  out  of  its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii.  10  ; 
Ps.  xviii.  4 ; Jer.  xiii.  21).  From  the  idea  of  a 
measuring-line  (Mic.  ii.  5),  it  has  come  to  mean  a 
“ portion  ” or  “ allotment  ” (as  1 Chr.  xvi.  18  ; 
Ps.  cv.  11;  Ez.  xlvii.  13).  It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  familiar  passage  “ the  lines a are  fallen  unto 
me  in  pleasant  places”  (Ps.  xvi.  6).  But  in  its 
topographical  sense,  as  meaning  a “ tract  ” or 
“ district,”  we  find  it  always  attached  to  the  region 
of  Argob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this, 
and  by  no  other  term  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14;  1 K. 
iv.  13).  It  has  been  already  shown  how  exactly 
applicable  it  is  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
[Argob.]  But  in  addition  to  the  observations  there 
made,  the  reader  should  be  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  latest  traveller  in  those  interesting  regions,  Avho 
abundantly  confirms  the  statements  of  his  prede- 
cessors as  to  the  abrupt  definiteness  of  the  boundary 
of  the  district.  (Mr.  C.  C.  Graham,  in  Cambridge 
Essays,  1858.)  No  clue  is  afforded  us  to  the  reason 
of  this  definite  localization  of  the  term  Chebel ; but 
a comparison  of  the  fact  that  Argob  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Manasseh — a part  of  the  great 
tribe  of  Joseph — with  the  use  of  this  word  by  that 
tribe,  and  by  Joshua  in  his  letort,  in  the  very  early 
and  characteristic  fragment,  Josh.  xvii.  5, 14  (A.  V. 
“portion”),  prompts  the  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  been  a provincialism  in  use  amongst  that  large 


and  independent  part  of  Israel.  Should  this  be 
thought  untenable,  its  application  to  the  “ rocky 
shore”  of  Argob  may  be  illusti'ated  and  justified 
by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii.  5-7 ; A.  V.  “ coast  ”)  for  the 
“ coast  line”  of  the  Mediterranean  along  Philistia. 
In  connexion  with  the  sea-shore  it  is  also  employed 
in  Josh.  xix.  29. 

The  words  used  for  Chebel  in  the  older  versions 
are  erx°  iVio/ta,  TreplfAti  pov,  irepix^pov ; regio, 

funiculus.  [G.] 

CHEDORLA'OMER  Opj^H"J3  ; Xo5o\\o- 
•yofxop ; Chodorlaliomor ),  a king  of  Elam,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs 
made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them  to 
servitude.  For  twelve  years  he  retained  his  hold 
over  them  ; in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled  ; in  the 
next  year,  however,  he  and  his  allies  marched  upon 
their  country,  and  after  defeating  many  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  encountered  the  five  kings  of  the  plain 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  He  completely  routed  them ; 
slew  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  carried 
away  much  spoil,  together  with  the  family  of  Lot. 
Chedorlaomer  seems  to  have  perished  in  the  rescue, 
which  was  effected  by  Abraham  upon  hearing  of 
the  captivity  of  his  nephew  (Gen.  xiv.  17).  Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  the  meaning  of  the  word  may 

be  “ handful  of  sheaves , from  ^ handful  and 
"IDSL  sheaff’  but  this  is  unsatisfactory.  The  name 
of  a king  is  found  upon  the  bricks  recently  dis- 
covered in  Chaldaea,  which  is  read  Kudur-ma- 
pula.  This  man  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  further  distinguished  by  a 
title  which  may  be  translated  “ Ravager  of  the 
west.”  “ As  however  one  type  alone  of  his  legends 
has  been  discovered,”  says  Col.  Rawlinson,  “it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifi- 
cation. The  second  element  in  the  name  ‘ Chedor- 
laomer ’ is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  ‘ Kudur- 
mapula.’  Its  substitution  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  In  the  names  of  Babylonian  kings  the  latter 
portion  is  often  dropped.  Thus  Shalmaneser  be- 
comes Shalman  in  Hoshea ; Merodach-bal-adan 
becomes  Mardocempal,  &c.  Kudur-mapula  might 
therefore  become  known  as  Kudur  simply.  The 


epithet  ‘ el  Ahmar/ 


,y\,  which  means  the 


Red,  may  afterwards  have  been  added  to  the  name, 
and  may  have  been  corrupted  into  Laomer,  which, 
as  the  orthography  now  stands,  has  no  apparent 
meaning.  Kedar-el- Ahmar,  or  ‘ Kedar  the  Red/ 
is  in  fact  a famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  Scripture  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer.  It  is 
also  very  possible  that  the  second  element  in  the 
name  of  Chedor-laomer,  whatever  be  its  true  form, 
may  be  a Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Hamite 
term  mapula.”  “ Chedorlaomer  may  have  been 
the  leader  of  certain  immigrant  Chaldaean  Elamites 


who  founded  the  great  Chaldaean  empire  of  Berosus 
in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  B.C.,  while 
Amraphel  and  Arioch,  the  Hamite  kings  of  Shinar 
and  Ellasar,  who  fought  under  his  banner  in  the 
Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Tidal,  who  led 
a contingent  of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the  old 
population,  may  have  been  the  local  governors  who 


* The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  our  own  idiom- 
atic expression — “ hard  lines” — will  not  be  forgotten. 
Other  correspondences  between  Chebel  as  applied  to 


measurement,  and  our  own  words  “ rod,”  and  “ chain,” 
and  also  “ cord,”  as  applied  in  the  provinces  and  colo- 
nies, to  solid  measure  of  wood,  &c.,  are  obvious. 
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had  submitted  to  his  power  when  he  invaded  Clial- 
daea”  (Rawlinson’s  Herod.,  i.  436,  446).  [S.  L.] 

CHEESE  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a different  name 
in  the  Hebrew:  (1.)  from  |33,  to  curdle 

(Job  x.  10),  referred  to,  not  historically,  but  by 
way  of  illustration : (2.)  from  yi!"l,  to  cut 

(rpv<pa\i5es  rod  yaXcucros,  LXX. ; formellae  casei, 
Vulg.,  1 Sam.  xvii.  18) ; the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  give 
■ Hesychius  explains  rpvcpaXiSes  as  rfirtixaTa 
rod  airaXod  rvpod : (3.)  HIQt^,  from 

to  scrape  (2a(p&0  fioajv,  LXX.;  cheese  of  kine,  A.  V. 
2 Sam.  xvii.  29  : the  Vulgate,  following  Theodo- 
tion’s  rendering,  yaXa0rjva  po(rx<*pia,  gives pingues 
vitulos,  guided  by  the  position  of  the  words  after 
“ sheep  ” : the  Targum  and  other  Jewish  authorities, 
xowever,  identify  the  substance  with  those  men- 
tioned above).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  these 
terms  correspond  with  our  notion  of  cheese  ; for 
they  simply  express  various  degrees  of  coagulation. 
It  may  be  observed  that  cheese  is  not  at  the  present 
day  common  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter 
being  decidedly  preferred  ; but  there  is  a substance, 
closely  corresponding  to  those  mentioned  in  1 Sam. 
xvii. ; 2 Sam.  xvii.,  consisting  of  coagulated  butter- 
milk, which  is  dried  until  it  becomes  quite  hard,  and 
is  then  ground : the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter 
(Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  60).  In 
reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
ancients  seem  generally  to  have  used  either  butter 
or  cheese,  but  not  both : thus  the  Greeks  had  in 
reality  but  one  expression  for  the  two,  for  j8 ovrv- 
pov  = (iods,  rvp6s,  “ cheese  of  kine the  Romans 
used  cheese  exclusively,  while  all  nomad  tribes 
preferred  butter.  The  distinction  between  cheese 
proper,  and  coagulated  milk,  seems  to  be  referred 
to  in  Pliny,  xi.  96.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHE  LAL  (to ; XaAirjA  ; ChalaV),  Ezr.  x.  30. 
CHELCI'AS  (XeA Kias,  i.  e.  njjAil,  the  por- 
tion of  the  Lord,  Hilkiah  ; Helcias),  the  father 
of  Susanna  {Hist,  of  Sus.  2,  29,  63.).  Tradition 
(Hippol.  in  Susann.  i.  689,  ed.  Migne)  represents 
him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and  identical  with  the 
priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in  the  time  of 
Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  8).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CHEL'LIANS,  THE  (Jud.  ii.  23).  [Chel- 

LUS.] 

CHEL'LUH  (»irto,  Keri,  into;  XeA/a'a  ; 
Cheliau),  Ezr.  x.  35. 

CHEL’LUS  (XeAAous ; Alex.  XeAoi/s;  Vulg. 
omits),  named  amongst  the  places  beyond  (*.  p.  on 
the  west  of)  Jordan  to  which  Nabuchodonosor  sent 
his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9).  Except  its  mention  with 
“ Kades  ” there  is  no  clue  to  its  situation.  Reland 
(Pal.  717)  conjectures  that  it  may  be  Chalutza, 
HWn,  a place  which,  under  the  altered  form  of 
Elusa,  was  well  known  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  geo- 
graphers. With  this  agrees  the  subsequent  mention 
of  the  “ land  of  the  Chellians  ” (rrjs  XeXXaiwv,  terra 
Cellon),  “ by  the  wilderness,”  to  the  south  of  whom 
were  the  children  of  Ishmael  (Jud.  ii.  23).  [G.] 

CHE'LOD  (XeAeouA  ; Alex.  XeXeovd  ; yulg. 
omits).  “Many  nations  of  the  sons  of  Chelod” 
were  among  those  who  obeyed  the  summons  of  Na- 
buchodonosor  to  his  war  with  Arphaxad  (Jud.  i. 
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6).  The  word  is  apparently  corrupt  Simonis 
suggests  XaXoov,  peril.  Ctesiphon.  Ewald  con- 
jectures it  to  be  a nickname  for  the  Syrians,  “ sons 
of  the  moles”  (Gesch.  iv.  5-43). 

CHE'LUB  (ito).  1.  A man  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah,  described  as  the  brother  of 
Shuah  and  the  father  of  Mechir.  (In  the  LXX. 
the  name  is  given  as  Caleb,  XaAe/3,  the  father  of 
Ascha  ; the  daughter  of  the  well-known  Caleb  was 
Achsah ; Vulg.  Caleb.') 

2.  (6  XeA 0(5)8,  Chelub').  Ezri  the  son  of  Che- 
lub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who  “ did  the  work  of 
the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground,”  one  of  David’s 
officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 

CHEL'UBAI  ('ito  ; o XaAe/3 ; Calubi),  the 
son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah. 
The  name  occurs  in  1 Chr.  ii.  9 only,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  this  passage  with  ii.  18  and  42,  it 
would  appear  to  be  but  another  form  of  the  name 
Caleb.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  while  in  this 
passage  Jerahmeel  is  stated  to  be  a brother  of 
Chelubai,  it  appears  from  1 Sam.  xxvii.  10  that 
the  Jerahmeelites  were  placed  on  the  “ south  of 
Judah,”  where  also  were  the  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  15  ; 1 Sam  xxv.  3,  xxx. 

14).  In  the  Syriac  Vers,  the  name  is 

Salci ; probably  a transcriber’s  error  for 
Celubi  (Burlington,  i.  209).  [G.] 

CHE'MOSH  ; Xapcas ; Chamos ),  the 

national  deity  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  29  ; Jer. 
xlviii.  7,  13,  46).  In  Judg.  xi.  24,  he  also  appears 
as  the  god  of  the  Ammonites : he  must  not,  however, 
be  identified  with  Molech.  Solomon  introduced,  and 
Josiah  abolished,  the  worship  of  Chemosh  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  K.  xi.  7 ; 2 K.  xxiii.  13).  With  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  position  which 
Chemosh  held  in  mythology,  we  have  nothing  to 
record  beyond  doubtful  and  discordant  conjectures. 
Jerome  (Comm,  in  Is.  xv.  2)  identifies  him  with 
Baal-Peor;  others  with  Baal-Zebub,  on  etymolo- 
gical grounds  ; others,  as  Gesenius  (Thesaur.  693), 
with  Mars,  or  the  god  of  war,  on  similar  grounds  ; 
and  others  (Beyer  ad  Selden,  p.  323)  with  Saturn, 
as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosh  having  been  wor- 
shipped, according  to  a Jewish  tradition,  under  the 
form  of  a black  star.  Jerome  (on  Is.  xv.)  notices 
Dibon  as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHENA'ANAH  (njJWfi  ; Xavavd ; Chana- 

nah  ; according  to  Gesen.  fern  of  Canaan.  1. 
Son  of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jediael,  son  of  Benjamin,  head 
of  a Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  vii.  10),  probably  of 
the  family  of  the  Belaites.  [Bela.] 

2.  Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Zedekiah,  the  false 
prophet  who  made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  en- 
couraged Ahab  to  go  up  against  Ram oth-G  dead, 
and  smote  Micaiah  on  the  cheek  (1  K.  xxii.  11,  24; 
2 Chr.  xviii.  10,  23).  He  may  be  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CHEN'ANI  OOjQ  ; Xouvevi ; Alex.  Xavavi ; 
et  Chanani),  one  of  the  Le rites  who  assisted  at  the 
solemn  purification  of  the  people  under  Ezra  (Neh. 
ix.  4 only).  By  the  LXX.  the  word  Bani  (i,j3) 
preceding  is  read  as  if  meaning  “ sons  ” — “ sons  of 
Cheuani.”  The  Vulgate  and  A.  V.  adhering  to  the 
Masoretic  pointing,  insert  “ and. 
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CIIEN AN!  AH  (W3J3;  Xavevia,  XwWa?; 
Chonenias),  chief  of  the  Levites,  when  David  ear- 
ned the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  22,  xxvi.  29). 
In  1 Chr.  xv.  27,  his  name  is  written  rf'333. 

CHEPHAR-HAAM'MONAI  (WDgn  “123, 

“ Hamlet  of  the  Ammonites  ;”  K apaepa  uai  K erpipd 
teal  Moul ; Alex.  Karp-ppaypLiv  ; Villa  Emona ),  a 
place  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  24).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, but  in  its  name  is  doubtless  preserved  the 
memory  of  an  incursion  of  the  Ammonites  up  the 
long  ravines  which  lead  from  the  Jordan  valley  to 
the  highlands  of  Benjamin.  [G.] 

CHEPHI'RAH  (fTl'Mh,  with  the  definite 
article,  except  in  the  later  books, — ■“  the  hamlet 
Xecpeipa,  Keipipd ; Caphira,  Gaphara ),  one  of  the 
four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  and 
named  afterwards  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin, 
with  Ramah,  Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh  (xviii.  26).  The 
men  of  Chephirah  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25  ; Neh.  vii.  29).  The  Samaritan 
Version,  at  Gen.  xiii.  3,  renders  Hai  (Ai)  by 
Cephrah , H323  ; but  this  cannot  be  Chephirah, 
since  both  Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in 
Josh.  ix.  (comp.  3 with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  already  quoted.  And  indeed 
Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  discovered  it  under  the 
scarcely  altered  name  of  Kefir , in  the  mountain- 
country  on  the  western  confines  of  Benjamin,  about 
2 miles  east  of  Yalo  (Ajalon)  (Rob.  iii.  146). 
[Caphira.]  [G.] 

CHE'RAN  (p3;  Xappdv,  Charan),  one  of  the 

sons  of  Dishon  (so  A.  V.,  but  Hebrew  is  Dishan), 
the  Horite  M duke  ” (Gen.  xxxvi.  26  ; 1 Chr.  i.  41). 
No  name  corresponding  with  this  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered amongst  the  tribes  of  Arabia. 

CHE'REAS  (Xcupeas  ; Chaereas),  a brother  of 
Timotheus,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites  against 
-Judas  Macc.  (1  Macc.  v.  6),  who  held  Gazara 
(Jazar,  1 Macc.  v.  8),  where  he  was  slain  on  the 
capture  of  the  fortress  by  the  Jews  (2  Macc.  x. 
32,  37.).  [B.  F.W.] 

CHER'ETHIMS  (DW3),  Ez.  xxv.  16.  The 
plural  form  of  the  word  elsewhere  rendered  Che- 
rethites ; which  see.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
again  in  Zeph.  ii.  5 ; A.  V.  “ Cherethites.”  In 
these  passages  the  LXX.  render  Cretans,  and  the 
Vulgate  by  Palaestini  and  Philistines  (K pyres  ; 
Alex.  Kpnas  tndwyos  ; Palaestini,  Philisthini). 

CHERETHITES  AND  PELETHITES 

(TILSIT)  'THS  ; XepeOl  ical  $e\ed'i  ; 2w/xaT0- 
< pvKaices , Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §4 ; Cerethi  et  Phe- 
lethi),  the  life-guards  of  King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  18, 
xv.  18,  xx.  7,  23;  1 K.  i.  38,  44  ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  17). 
These  titles  are  commonly  said  to  signify  “ execu- 
tioners and  couriers  ” {ayyapen)  from  DT3,  to  slay, 
and  n^S,  to  run.  It  is  plain  that  these  royal 
guards  were  employed  as  executioners  (2  K.  xi.  4), 
and  as  couriers  (1  lv.  xiv.  27).  Similarly  Potiphar 
was  captain  of  the  guai’d  of  Pharaoh,  and  also  chief 
of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36),  as  was  Arioch, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  olficer  (Dan.  ii.  14).  In  the  latter 
part  of  David’s  reign  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites 
were  commanded  by  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xx. 
23,  xxiii.  23).  But  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
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the  royal  body-guards  may  have  been  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, like  the  Pope’s  Swiss  guards.  They  are 
connected  with  the  Gittites,  a foreign  tribe  (2  Sam. 
xv.  18)  ; and  the  Cherethites  are  mentioned  as  a 
nation  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14),  dwelling  apparently 
on  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably  Philistines/ 
of  which  name  Pelethites  may  be  only  another 
form.  [R.  W.  B.] 

CHE'RITH,  THE  BROOK  (1V33  ; 

Xetyappovs  XoppdQ  ; torrens  Carith),  the  torrent- 
bed  or  wady — to  use.  the  modern  Arabic  word 
which  exactly  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Nachal — 
in  (not  “ by,”  as  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
were  driven  to  say  by  them  use  of  the  word 
“brook”)  which  Elijah  hid  himself  during  the 
early  part  of  the  three  years’  drought  (1  K.  xvii. 
3,  5).  No  further  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
Bible,  and  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §2)  it  is 
spoken  of  merely  as  xeLPL°-PP0VS  Tls- 

The  position  of  the  Cherith  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. The  words  of  the  passage  unfortunately  give 
no  clue  to  it : — “ get  thee  hence  {i.  e.  apparently 
from  the  spot  where  the  interview  with  Ahab  had 
taken  place,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  Samaria), 
and  turn  thy  face  eastward  (fR3“lp),  and  hide  thee 

in  the  torrent  Crith,  which  is  facing  Ops  by)  the 

Jordan.”  The  expression  “ facing  the  Jordan,”  which 
occurs  also  in  verse  5,  seems  simply  to  indicate  that 
the  stream  in  question'  ran  into  that  river  and  not 
into  either  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Dead  Sea.  Jo- 
sephus, as  we  have  seen,  does  not  name  the  torrent, 
and  he  says  that  Elijah  went,  not  “ eastward,”  but 
towards  the  south — els  to  tt pos  v6tov  fiepr).  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  on  the  other  hand  ( Onomasticon , 
Chorath)  place  the  Cherith  beyond  Jordan,  where 
also  Schwarz  (51)  would  identify  it  in  a Wady 
Alias,  opposite  Bethshean.  This  is  the  Wady  el- 
Yabis  (Jabesh),.  which  Benj.  Tudela  says  is  a cor- 
ruption of  DNvfcS  “JfeO(ii.  408;  Asher).  The  only 
tradition  on  the  subject  is  one  mentioned  by  Marin  us 
Sanutus  in  1321  ; that  it  ran  by  Phasaelus,  Herod’s 
city  in  the  Jordan  valley.  This  would  make  it  the 
Ain  Fusail  which  falls  from  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  into  the  Ghor,  south  of  Earn  Surtabeh, 
and  about  15  miles  above  Jericho.  This  view  is 
supported  by  Bachiene,  and  in  our  own  time  by 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  310).  The  spring  of  the  brook  is 
concealed  under  high  cliff’s  and  under  the  shade  of 
a dense  jungle  (V.  de  Velde,  Memoir,  339).  Dr. 
Robinson  on  the  other  hand  would  find  the  name 

in  the  Wady  Kelt  (£j J»)>  behind  Jericho.  The 

two  names  are  however  so  essentially  unlike, — not 
so  much  in  the  change  of  the  Caph  to  Kaph,  and 
Resh  to  Lim,  both  of  which  are  conceivable,  as  in 
the  removal  of  the  accent  from  the  end  in  Crith  to 
the  beginning  in  Kelt , — that  this  identification  is 
difficult  to  receive,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any 
topographical  grounds.  (See  the  same  doubt  ex- 
pressed by  Winer,  Chrith .) 

The  argument  from  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  Cherith  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  of  which 
Elijah  was  a native,  and  where  he  would  be  more 
out  of  Ahab’s  reach  than  in  any  of  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  or  Benjamin.  With  in- 
creased knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  country,  the 
name  may  possibly  be  discovered  there.  [G.] 

CHER  UB  (n-nS  ; Xepovi 3;  Xapovi 3;  Cherub), 
apparently  a place  in  Babylonia  from  which  some 
persons  of  doubtful  extraction  returned  to  Judaea 
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with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  1 Esdr.  v.  this  name,  with  the 
next,  Addan,  seems  to  be  corrupted  to  Charaath- 
ALAR. 

CHER'UB,  CHER'UBIM  (I-IIS,  plur. 
DU-nS,  or,  as  mostly  in  Pentateuch,  ; 

Xepovfi,  x€P0VP'LlJL)-  The  symbolical  figure  so 
called  was  a composite  creature-form,  which  finds  a 


parallel  in  the  religious  insignia  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
and  Persia,  e.  g.  the  sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  and 
ions  of  Nineveh,  &c.,  a general  prevalence  which 


Fig.  2.  An  Egyptian  winged  animal.  (Wilkinson.) 


prevents  the  necessity  of  our  regarding  it  as  a mere 
adoption  from  the  Egyptian  ritual.  In  such  forms 
(comp,  the  Chimaera  of  Greek  and  the  Griffin  of 
north-eastern  fables)  every  imaginative  people  has 
sought  to  embody  its  notions  either  of  the  attri- 
butes of  Divine  essence,  or  of  the  vast  powers  of 
nature  which  transcend  that  of  man.  In  the 
various  legends  of  Hercules  the  bull  and  the  lion 
constantly  appear  as  forms  of  hostile  and  evil 
power ; and  some  of  the  Persian  sculptures  appa- 
rently represent  evil  genii  under  similar  quasi- 
cherubic  forms.  The  Hebrew  idea  seems  to  limit 
the  number  of  the  cherubim.  A pair  (Ex.  xxv.  18, 
&c.)  were  placed  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark ; a 
pair  of  colossal  sizea  overshadowed  it  in  Solomon’s 
Temple  with  the  canopy  of  their  contiguously  ex- 
tended wings.  Ezekiel,  i.  4-14,  speaks  of  four,b  and 
similarly  the  apocalyptic  £o>a  (Rev.  iv.  6)  are  four. 
So  at  the  front  or  east  of  Eden  were  posted  “ the 
cherubim,”  as  though  the  whole  of  some  recognised 
number.  They  utter  no  voice,  though  one  is  “ heard 
from  above  them,”  nor  have  dealings  with  men  save 
to  awe  and  repel.  A “man  clothed  in  linen”  is 
introduced  as  a medium  of  communication  between 


them  and  the  prophet,  whereas  for  a similar  office 
one  of  the  Seraphim  personally  officiates ; and  these 
latter  also  “ cry  one  to  another.”  The  cherubim 
are  placed  beneath  the  actual  presence  of  Jehovan, 
whose  moving  throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii. 
24;  Ez.  i.  5,  25,  26,  x.  1,  2,  6,  7 ; Is.  vi.  2,  3,  6). 
The  expression,  however,  “ the  chariot  (rQ2HD)  of 
the  cherubim”  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18)  does  not  imply 
wheels,  but  the  whole  apparatus  of  ark  and  che- 
rubim is  probably  so  called  in  reference  to  its  being 
carried  on  staves,  and  the  words  “ chariot  ” and 
“ cherubim  ” are  in  apposition.  So  a sedan  might 
be  called  a “ carriage,”  and  33“)?0  is  used  for  the 
body  of  a litter.  See,  however,  Dorjen,  Be  cherub. 
Sanct.  (ap.  Ugolini,  vol.  viii.),  where  the  opposite 
opinion  is  ably  supported.  The  glory  symbolising 
that  presence  which  eye  cannot  see  rests  or  rides 
on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dismounts  to  the 
temple  threshold,  and  then  departs  and  mounts 
again  (Ez.  x.  4,  18 ; comp.  ix.  3 ; Ps.  xviii.  10). 
There  is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably 
appeared  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering 
(1  Pet.  i.  12),  but  as  guardians  of  the  covenant 
and  avengers  of  its  breach.  A single  figure  there 
would  have  suggested  an  idol,  which  two,  especially 
when  represented  regarding  something  greater  than 
themselves,  could  not  do.  They  thus  became  sub- 
ordinate, like  the  supporters  to  a shield,  and  are 
repeated,  as  it  were  the  distinctive  bearings  of  divine 
heraldry, — the  mark,  carved  or  wrought,  every- 
where on  the  house  and  furniture  of  God  (Ex.  xxv. 
20  ; IK.  vi.  29,  35,  vii.  29,  36). 

Those  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  with  wings 
stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat, 
and  to  be  made  “ of  the  mercy-seat,”  which  Abar- 
benel  (Spencer,  de  leg.  Heb.  ritual,  iii.  diss.  v.)  and 
others  interpret  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  witli  it, 
viz.  wrought  by  hammering,  not  cast  and  then 
joined  on.  This  seems  doubtful,  but  from  the  word 
n3)3D,  the  solidity  of  the  metal  may  perhaps  be 

inferred.  They  are  called  8o£rjs  (Heb. 

ix.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible,  rested ; 


Fig.  3.  Assyrian  Gryphon.  (Layard,  ii.  459.) 


but,  whether  thus  visibly  symbolized  or  not,  a per- 
petual presence  of  God  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  They  were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like 
the  ark  itself,  and  the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their 
wings  were  to  be  stretched  upwards,  and  their  faces 


a It  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  the  smaller 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  were  there  in  Solomon’s 
temple,  as  well  as  the  colossal  overshadowing  ones. 
That  they  were  on  the  ark  when  brought  from  Shiloh 
to  the  battle  seems  most  likely ; and  it  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  reverential  awe  shown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ark,  even  by  the  enemy,  to  suppose  that 


they  could  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  its  wander- 
ings [see  Ark  op  Covenant]  ; still,  the  presence  of 
the  two  pairs  together  seems  hardly  consistent  and 
appropriate. 

b The  number  four  was  one  of  those  which  were 
sacred  among  the  Jews,  like  seven,  and  forty  (llahr, 
De  Symbol.). 
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“ towards  each  other  and  towards  the  mercy-seat.” 
It  is  remarkable  that  with  such  precise  directions 
as  to  their  position,  attitude  and  material,  nothing 
save  that  they  were  winged,  is  said  concerning  their 
shape. 


Fig.  4.  Assyrian  winged  bull.  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.,  2/6.) 

Was  this  shape  already  familiar,  or  kept  de- 
signedly mysterious  ? From  the  fact  that  cherubim 
were  blazoned  on  the  doors,  walls,  curtains,  &c.,  of 
the  house,  and  from  the  detailed  description  of 
shapes  by  Ezekiel,  the  latter  notion  might  be 
thought  absurd.  But  if  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  and 
the  carvings,  &c.,  of  the  temple  had  made  them 
popular,  Josephus  could  not  possibly  have  said 
(Ant.  viii.  3,  §3)  rhs  Se  xePovfiw  ovfiels  onoial 
Tives  ?)(rav  ehreiv  ouS’  eiKcurai  fivvarai.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  Ez.  i.  speaks  of  them  as 
“ living  creatures  ” (flVTI,  ££“)?  under  mere  animal 

forms.  Into  which  description  in  ch.  x.  14,  the 
remarkable  expression,  “the  face  of  a cherub,”  is 
introduced,  and  the  prophet  concludes  by  a reference 

c The  “ cherubim,  lions,  and  oxen,”  which  orna- 
mented certain  utensils  in  the  temple  (1  K.  vii.  29), 
are  probably  all  to  be  viewed  as  cherubic  insignia,  the 
former  of  composite  form,  the  two  latter  of  simple. 

d Schoetgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Apoc.  iv.  3,  quotes 
Pirke,  Rab.  Eliezer,  “Ad  quatuor pedes  (throni)  sunt 
quatuor  animalia  quorum  unum  quodque  quatuor 
facies  et  tot  alas  habet.  Quando  Deus  loquitur  ab 
oriente  tunc  id  fit  inter  duos  cherubinos  facie  hominis, 
quando  Deus  loquitur  ameridie,  tunc  id  fit  inter  duos 
cherubinos  facie  leonis,”  &c. 

' Bahr,  Symbolik,  vol.  i.  p.  313-4  (whose  entire 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  valuable  and  often  pro- 
found), inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form  varied 
within  certain  limits  ; e.  g.  the  cherubic  figure  might 
have  one,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  feet,  one  or 
two  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine  or 
leonine  type  as  its  basis  ; the  imagery  being  modified 
to  suit  the  prominently  intended  attribute,  and  the 


to  his  former  vision,  and  an  identification  of  those 
creatures  with  the  cherubim — (v.  20)  “ I knew 
that  they  were  cherubim.”  On  the  whole  it  seems 
likely  that  the  word  “ cherub  ” meant  not  only  the 
composite  creature-form,  of  which  the  man,  lion, 
ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements,  but,  further,  some 
peculiar  and  mystical  form,  which  Ezekiel,  being  a 
priest,  would  know  and  recognise  as  “ the  face  of  a 
CHERUB,”  kott  e£oxV ; but  which  was  kept 
secret  from  all  others;  and  such  probably  were 
those  on  the  ark,  which,  when  it  was  moved,  was 
always  covered  [Ark  op  Covenant],  though 
those  on  the  hangings  and  panels  might  be  of  the 
popular  device.0  What  this  peculiar  cherubic  form 
was  is  perhaps  an  impenetrable  mystery.  It  was 
probably  believed  popularly  to  be  something  of  the 
bovine  type  (though  in  Ps.  cvi.  20  the  notion 
appears  to  be  marked  as  degraded)  : so  Spencer  (de 
leg.  Hebr.  rit.  iii.  diss.  5.  4.  2)  thinks  that  the  ox 
was  the  forma  praecipua,  and  quotes  Grotius  on 
Ex.  xxv.  18 ; Bochart,  Hierozoic.  p.  87,  ed.  1690. 
Hence  the  “ golden  calf.”  The  symbolism  of  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  and  he  certainly  means  that  each 
composite  creature-form  had  four  faces  so  as  to 
look  four  ways  at  once,  was  four-sidedd  and  four- 
winged, so  as  to  move  with  instant  rapidity  in 
every  direction  without  turning,  whereas  the 
Mosaic  idea  was  probably  single-faced, and  with 
but  one  pair  of  wings.  Ezekiel  adds  also  the 
imagery  of  the  wheels  — a mechanical  to  the 
previous  animal  forms.  This  might  typify  inani- 
mate nature  revolving  in  a fixed  course,  informed 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  God.  The  additional 
symbol  of  being  “ full  of  eyes  ” is  one  of  obvious 
meaning. 

This  mysterious  form  might  well  be  the  symbol 
of  Him  whom  none  could  behold  and  live.  For  as 
symbols  of  Divine  attributes,  e.  g.  omnipotence  and 
omniscience,  not  as  representations  of  actual  beings 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  241),  the  cherubim 
should  be  regarded/  Philo  indeed  assigns  a varied 
signification  to  the  cherubim : in  one  place  he  makes 
them  allegories  of  the  beneficent  and  avenging 
energies  of  God  ; in  another,  of  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  then  astronomical  system,  one  of  which  sup- 
ported the  planets  and  the  other  the  fixed  stars  ; 
elsewhere,  of  power  and  goodness  simply.  They  are 
symbolical  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  just  as  the  serpent  is  a 
symbol  in  iii.  1-14,  though  functions  and  actions  are 
attributed  to  each.  When  such  symbolical  forms 
have  become  conventional,  the  next  step  is  to  literalise 
them  as  concrete  shapes  of  real  beings.  The  (wa  of 
Rev.  iv.  6-8  are  related  both  to  the  cherubim  and  to 


highest  forms  of  creature-being  expressing  best  the 
highest  attributes  of  the  Creator.  Thus  he  thinks 
the  human  form  might  indicate  spirituality  (p.  340), 
(Comp.  .Grot,  on  Exod.  xxv.  18,  and  Heh.  ix.  5.) 
Some  useful  hints  as  to  the  connexion  of  chei'ubic 
with  other  mythological  forms  may  he  found  in 
Creuzer,  Symbol,  i.  441,  540. 

f In  Ez.  xxviii.  14, 16,  the  Tyrian  king  is  addressed 
as  the  “ anointing  cherub  that  covereth.”  This  seems 
a mistake  in  the  A.  V.,  arising  from  a confusion  of 
which  means  “ stretched  out  ” (Vulg.  cherub 
extentus ),  from  Aram,  to  extend , with  some 

word  from  to  anoint.  The  notion  is  borrowed 

no  doubt  from  the  “extended”  attitude  of  the  che- 
rubim of  the  sanctuary,  “ covering  ” the  ark,  &c., 
with  their  wings.  So  the  king  should  have  been  the 
guardian  of  the  law. 
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the  seraphim  of  prophecy,  combining  the  symbols  of 
both.  They  are  not  stem  and  unsympathising  like 
the  former,  but  invite  the  seer  to  “ come  and  see;” 
nor  like  the  latter  do  they  cover  their  face  (Is. 
vi.  2)  from  the  presence  of  deity,  or 
use  their  wings  to  speed  on  his  errands, 
but,  in  a state  of  rest  and  praise,  act 
as  the  choregi  of  the  heavenly  host. 

And  here,  too,  symbolism  ever  sliding 
into  realism,  these  have  been  diversely 
construed,  e.  g.  as  the  four  evangelists, 
four  archangels,  &c. 

Many  etymological  sources  for  the 

word  2-113  have  been  proposed.  The 
two  best  worth  noticing,  and  between 
which  it  is  difficult  to  choose  are, 

(1)  the  Syriac  t-ZlOi-O,  great , strong 

(Gesen.  s.  v.  ; comp.  Philo  de  pro- 
fugis , p.  465).  The  fact  that  all  the 
symbols  embody  various  forms  of 
strength,  the  lion  among  wild,  and  the 
ox  among  tame  beasts,  the  eagle  among 
birds,  the  man  as  supreme  over  all 
nature,  is  in  favour  of  this ; (2)  the 
Syriac  *-32i~D,  to  plough,  i.  e.  to  cut 
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monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Persia.  The  first  two  figures  are  winged  crea- 
tures from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  next 
three  are  taken  from  Assyrian  sculptures.  No.  5 


Fig.  5.  Assyrian  sphinx.  (Layard,  ii.  348.) 


into ; hence  Arab. 


, sculpsit ; and  here  a 


doubt  occurs  whether  in  the  active  or  passive  sense 
“ that  which  ploughs”  = the  ox  (comp.  1p2,  “ ox/ 
from  same  word  in  Arab.  “ to 
plough  ”),  which  brings  us 
to  the  forma  praecipua  of 
Spencer ; or,  that  which 
is  carved  = an  image.  In 
favour  of  the  latter  is  the  fact 
that  3113  is  rabbinical  for 
“ image  ” generically  (Si- 
monis,  Bouget,andPagninus, 

Lexx.  s.  u.),  perhaps  as  the 
only  image  known  to  the 
law,  all  others  being  deemed 
forbidden,  but  possibly  also 
as  containing  the  true  germ 
of  meaning.5  Besides  these 
two  wisdom  or  intelligence 
has  been  given  by  high  au- 
thority as  the  true  meaning 
of  the  name  (Jerome  on  Is. 
vi.  2) ; so  Philo  de  Vit. 

Mos.  688 — &s  S’  hv  "EA- 
\t]V6S  e’lTroieu  iirtyvcatris 
Kal  e7Tia'T7)Ju7)  ttoXXt)  ; and 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  240 
— efleAet  8e  rb  ovo/xa  rcov 
X*pov(i\[x  bri\odv  aXaQ^criv 
ttoAA -f)v. 

Though  the  exact  form  of  the  cherubim  is  uncer- 
tain, they  must  have  borne'  a general  resemblance 
to  the  composite  religious  figures  found  upon  the 


represents  the  griffin  of  Northern  fable,  as  we 
see  from  the  griffin  found  as  an  ornament  in 
Scythian  tombs,  but  drawn  by  Grecian  artists. 
In  the  sacred  boats  or  arks  of  the  Egyptians, 


s The  griffin  of  Northern  fable  watching  the  gold 
in  the  wilderness  has  (see  above)  been  compared  with 
the  cherub,  both  as  regards  his  composite  form,  and 
his  function  as  the  guardian  of  a treasure.  The 
“ watchful  dragon  ” of  the  Hesperides  seems  perhaps 
a fabulous  reflex  of  the  same,  where  possibly  the 
“ serpent  ” (Spa/c a>i/)  may,  by  a change  not  uncommon 
in  myth,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  “ cherubim.” 
The  dragon  and  the  hull  have  their  place  also  in  the 
legend  of  the  golden  fleece.  There  is  a very  near  resem- 


Fig. 6.  A Grecian  griffin. 

there  are  sometimes  found  two  figures  with  ex- 
tended wings,  which  remind  us  of  the  description 
of  the  cherubim  “ covering  the  mercy-seat  with 


blance  too  between  the  names  ypin-  (with  $ afforma- 
tive)  and  2113  ; and  possibly  an  affinity  between  ypvn- 
and  the  Greek  forms  yAibrw,  y\u<f>u>,  ypdtfxo,  y\a<j)vpos 
(cf.  Germ,  graben ),  all  related  to  carving,  as  between 
2113  and  the  Syriac  and  Arab,  words  signifying 

aravit,  sculpsit,  &c.,  as  above.  We  have  another  form 
of  the  same  root  probably  in  Kvpftis,  the  block  oi 
tablet  on  which  the  laws  were  engraved. 
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their  wings,  and  their  faces  [looking]  one  to  [ This  is  invariably  used  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 


another”  (Ex.  xxv.  20). 


[H.  H.] 


and,  with  two  exceptions,  for  that  oidy.  It  is  in- 
structive to  be  reminded  that  there  is  no  connexion 
whatever  between  this  word  and  that  for  the  “ ark  ” 
of  Noah,  and  for  the  “ ark  ” in  which  Moses  was 
hid  among  the  Hags  (both  I"! 3 Pi,  Tebah).  The  two 

exceptions  alluded  to  are  (a)  the  “ coffin”  in  which 
the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried  from  Egypt  (Gen. 
1.  26 ; rendered  in  the  Targ.  Ps.  Jon.  by  y\c ixr<ro- 
KO/.LOU — comp.  John  xii.  6 — in  Hebrew  letters  : the 
reading  of  the  whole  passage  is  very  singular) ; 
and  (6)  the  “ chest  ” in  which  Jehoiada  the 
priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple  (2  K.  xii.  9,  10;  2 Chr.  xxiv.  8-11).  Of 
the  former  the  following  wood-cut  is  probably  a 
near  representation.  2.  D'TJ3,  “ chests,”  from  T33, 
to  hoard  (Ez.  xxvii.  24  only):  A.  Y.  “ chests.”  [G.] 


Fig,  7,  A sacred  Egyptian  boat  or  ark,  with  two  figures  perhaps 
resembling  cherubim.  (Wilkinson.) 

CHE'SALON  (|&D3  ; Xatrhx&v ; Cheslon),  a 
place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  west 
part  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah,  apparently 
situated  on  the  shoulder  (A.  V.  “side”)  of  Mount 
Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10).  The  name  does  not,  how- 
ever, reappear  in  the  list  of  towns  of  Judah  later 
in  the  same  chapter.  Mount  Jearim,  the  “ Mount 
of  Forests,”  has  not  necessarily  any  connexion  with 
Kirjath  Jearim,  though  the  two  were  evidently, 
from  their  proximity  in  this  statement  of  the 
boundary,  not  far  apart.  Chesalon  was  the  next 
landmark  to  Bethshemesh,  and  it  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  that  Dr.  Robinson  has  observed 
a modern  village  named  Kesla , about  six  miles  to 
the  N.E.  of  Ain-shems , on  the  western  mountains 
of  Judah  (Rob.  ii.  30  note;  iii.  154).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon,  mention  a 
Chaslon,  but  they  differ  as  to  its  situation,  the 
former  placing  it  in  Benjamin11  the  latter  in  Judah: 
both  agree  that  it  was  a very  large  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  thought  by  Professor  Stanley,  like  Che- 
sulloth,  to  have  reference  to  its  situation  on  the 
“ loins  ” of  the  mountain.  [G.] 

CHE'SED  (“1^3  ; Xa(db ; Cased),  fourth  son 
of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.*22).  [Chaldea,  p.  292.] 

CHE'SIL  (7*p3  ; Bat0f?A. ; Alex.  Xcurelp  ; 

Cesil),  a town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine, 
named  with  Hormah  and  Ziklag  (Josh.  xv.  30). 
The  name  does  not  occur  again,  but  in  the  list  of 
towns  given  out  of  Judah  to  Simeon,  the  name 
Bethul  occurs  in  place  of  it  (xix.  4),  as  if  the 
one  were  identical  with,  or  a corruption  of,  the 
other.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  1 Chr. 
iv.  30,  Bethuel  : — by  that  of  the  LXX.  as  given 
above,  and  by  the  mention  in  1 Sam.  xxx.  27  of  a 
Bethel  among  the  cities  of  the  extreme  south.  In 
this  case  we  can  only  conclude  that  ^'D3  was  an 
ear] y variation  of  H 3 . [G.] 

CHEST.  By  this  word  are  translated  in  the 
A . V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms : i.  fm  or  fW, 
from  m«,  to  gather;  kl^cotSs  ; gazophylacium. 

a Possibly  referring  to  the  village  now  Beit  Iksa, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Nebi  Samwil,  and  therefore 
in  Benjamin. 


Egyptian  chest  or  box  from  Thebes.  (Wilkinson.) 

CPIESTNUT-TREE  (fltrjjj ; ir\dravos ; pla- 
tan us),  a tree  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of 
those  from  which  Jacob  took  rods  and  pilled  them 
to  set  before  the  flocks ; and  in  Ez.  xxxi.  8,  as  one 
of  the  trees  to  which  the  Assyrian  empire  in  its 
strength  and  beauty  is  likened.  These  are  the  only 
two  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs.  The  au- 
thority for  the  rendering  of  the  A . Y.  is  doubtful ; 
and  plane-tree  (Platanus  orientalis  of  Linnaeus) 
would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth,  for  the  plane 
is  of  common  growth  in  Palestine.  (See  Cels. 
Hierob.  i.  513.)  Moreover  the  etymology  of  the 
word  connects  it  with  D3JJ,  “ to  be  naked,”  and  with 

Arab.  “io  st riP  off  bark” — the  shedding  of 

its  bark  yearly  being  characteristic  of  the  plane-tree 
(See  Hiller  in  Hierophyt.  i.  402.)  [W.  D.] 

CHESUL'LOTH  (with  the  definite  article, 
rv&psn  ; XaaaXuid  ; CasaloiK),  one  of  the  towns 

of  Issachar,  meaning  in  .Hebrew  “ the  loins,”  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  deriving  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  slope  of  some  mountain  (Josh.  xix.  18 
See  the  quotation  from  Jarchi  in  Keil’s  Joshua _ 
338).  From  its  position  in  the  lists  it  appeals  to 
be  between  Jezreel  and  Shunem  ( Solam ),  and, 
therefore,  not  far  enough  north  to  be  the  Iksal 
mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  332)  or  the  place  noted 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  under  Acchaseluth,  ’Axe- 
<reAco0,  in  the  Onomasticon.  [G.] 

CHE  ZIB  (I'n  ; s*m.  Cod.  71313  ; Sam.  Vers. 
713133  ; Xacrfii ; Vulg.  translating,  quo  nato  parere 
ultra  cessavit,  and  comp  a similar  translation  by 
Aquila,  in  Jer.  Qu.  Hebi .),  a name  which  occurs  but 


CHIDON 

once  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5).  Judah  was  at  Chezib  when 
the  Canaanitess  Bathshua  bore  his  third  son  Shelah. 
The  other  places  named  in  this  remarkable  narrative 
are  all  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  any  specification  of  the  position  of 
Chezib,  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  inter- 
preters, ancient  and  modern,  who  identify  it  with 
ACHZIB  (2'pK).  It  is  also  probably  identical 
with  Chozeba.  [G.] 

CHI  DON  (|T3  ; LXX.  Vat.  omits  ; Alex. 

XeiSdv ; Chidon),  the  name  which  in  1 Chr.  xiii.  9 
*is  given  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kirjath-jearim  to 
Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uzzah.  In 
the  parallel  account  in  2 Sam.  vi.  the  name  is 
given  as  Nachon.  The  word  Chidon  signifies  a 
“javelin;”  Nachon,  “prepared”  or  “firm.”  Whe- 
ther there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the 
same  spot,  or  whether  the  one  is  simply  a corrup- 
tion or  alteration  of  the  other  is  quite  uncertain  (see 
Ges.  Thes.  683 ; Simonis,  Onom.  339-40).  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  vii.  4,  §2)  has  XeiSdv.  The  Jewish 
tradition  (Jerome,  Quaest.  Heb.  on  1 Chr.  xi.  9)  was 
that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  from  being  the  spot 
on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretched  out  the 
weapoii  of  that  name  (A.  V.  “ spear  ”)  towards  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  18).  But  this  is  irreconcileable  with  all 
our  ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  locality.  [G.] 

CHILDREN  (D*03  ; re/cz/a,  TvcuZ'ia ; liberi, 
filii.  From  the  root  1122,  to  build,  are  derived  both 
}3,  son,  as  in  Ben-hanan,  &c.,  and  ]"Q,  daughter,  as 
in  Bath-sheba.  The  Chald.  also  “12,  son,  occurs  in 
0.  T.,  and  appears  in  N.  T.  in  such  words  as 
Barnabas,  but  which  in  plur.  pp2,  Ezr.  vi.  16, 

resembles  more  the  Hebr.  Cognate  words  are  the 
Arabic  Beni,  sons,  in  the  sense  of  descendants,  and 
Benat,  daughters,  Ges.  pp.  215,  236;  Shaw,  Tra- 
vels, Pr.  p.  8).  The  blessing  of  offspring,  but  espe- 
cially, and  sometimes  exclusively,  of  the  male  sex 
is  highly  valued  among  all  Eastern  nations,  while 
the  absence  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  severest  pu- 
nishments (Her.  i.  136  ; Strab.  xv.  733 ; Gen.  xvi. 
2,  xxix.  31,  xxx.  1,  14;  Deut.  vii.  14  ; 1 Sam.  i. 
6,  ii.  5,  iv.  20 ; 2 Sam.  vi.  23,  xviii.  18 ; 2 K. 
iv.  14;  Is.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  15;  Hos.  ix.  14; 
Esth.  v.  11;  Ps.  cxxvii.  3,  5;  Eccl.  vi.  3;  Dru- 
sius,  Prov.  Ben-Sirae,  ap.  Cr.  Sacr.  viii.  1887  ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  208,  240 ; Mrs.  Poole,  Englishw. 
in  Eg.  iii.  163 ; Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  I’Ar.  67 ; 
Chardin,  Voy.  vii.  446;  Russell,  Nubia,  343). 
Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not  always, 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  accomplished 
with  little  or  no  assistance  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii. 
28;  Ex.  i.  19;  1 Sam.  iv.  19,  20;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  96 ; Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  425 ; 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  ii.  217,  219,  222). 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  and  the  umbilical 
cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a bath,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  Arab 
mothers  sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or 
sand  (Ez.  xvi.  4 ; Job  xxxviii.  9 ; Luke  ii.  7 ; 
Burckhardt,  l.  c.).  On  the  8th  day  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision in  the  case  of  a boy,  was  performed,  and 
a name  given,  sometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  father,  and  generally  conveying  some 
special  meaning.  Among  Mohammedans,  circumci- 
sion is  most  commonly  delayed  till  the  5th,  6th,  or 
eveu  the  14th  year  (Gen.  xxi.  4,  xxix.  32,  35,  xxx. 
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6,  24 ; Lev.  xii.  3 ; Is.  vii.  14,  viii.  3 j Luke  i.  59, 

ii.  21,  and  Lightfoot,  ad  loc. ; Spencer,  de  Legg. 
Hebr.  v.  p.  62 ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  824 ; Her.  ii.  36, 
104  ; Burckhardt,  ibid.  i.  96  ; Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i 
87  ; Mrs.  Poole,  Englishw.  in  Eg.  iii.  158 ; Nie- 
buhr, Descr.  p.  70).  [Circumcision.]  After 
the  birth  of  a male  child  the  mother  was  con- 
sidered unclean  for  7 + 33  days;  if  the  child  were 
a female,  for  double  that  period  14+66  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  she  Avas  to  make  an  offering 
of  purification  of  a lamb  as  a burnt-offering,  and 
a pigeon  or  turtle-dove  as  a sin-offering,  or  in  case 
of  poverty,  two  doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a burnt* 
offering,  the  other  as  a sin-offering  (Lev.  xii.  1-8 ; 
Luke  ii.  22).  The  period  of  nursing  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  prolonged  to  3 years  (Is. 
xlix.  15;  2 Macc.  vii.  27 ; eomp.  Livingstone, 
Travels,  c.  vi.  p.  126 ; but  Burckhardt  leads  to  a 
different  conclusion).  The  Mohammedan  law  en- 
joins mothers  to  suckle  their  children  for  2 full  years 
if  possible  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  p.  83 ; Mrs.  Poole, 
Englishw.  in  Eg.  iii.  p.  161).  Nurses  were  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  necessity  (Ex.  ii.  9 ; Gen.  xxiv. 
59,  xxxv.  8 ; 2 Sam.  iv.  4 ; 2 K.  xi.  2 ; 2 Chr. 
xxii.  11).  The  time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion  of 
rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab  children  wear  little 
or  no  clothing  for  4 or  5 years  : the  young  of  both 
sexes  are  usually  carried  by  the  mothers  on  the  hip 
or  the  shoulder,  a custom  to  which  allusion  is  made 
by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  lxvi.  12  ; Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
i.  83).  Both  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  years, 
boys  probably  till  their  5th  year,  were  under  the 
care  of  the  Avomen  (Prov.  xxxi.  1 ; Herod,  i.  136  ; 
Strab.  xv.  733;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  p.  24).  After- 
wards the  boys  were  taken  by  the  father  under  his 
charge.  Those  in  wealthy  families  had  tutors  or 

gOATemors  TrcubaywyoC)  who  were  some- 

times eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12  ; 2 K.  x.  1,5;  Is. 
xlix.  23 ; Gal.  iii.  24  ; Esth.  ii.  7 ; Joseph.  Vit.  76  ; 
Lane,  M.  E.  i.  83).  Daughters  usually  remained 
in  the  women’s  apartments  till  marriage,  or,  among 
the  poorer  classes,  were  employed  in  household 
work  (Lev.  xxi.  9 ; Num.  xii.  14;  1 Sam.  ix.  11; 
Prov.  xxxi.  19,  23 ; Ecclus.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9 ; 2 Macc. 

iii.  19).  The  example,  hoAvever,  and  authority  of 
the  mother  were  carefully  upheld  to  children  of 
both  sexes  (Deut.  xxi.  20;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20; 
1 K.  ii.  19). 

The  firstborn  male  children  were  regarded  as  de- 
voted to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offer- 
ing (Ex.  xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  22). 
Children  devoted  by  special  vow,  as  Samuel  was, 
appear  to  have  been  brought  up  from  very  early 
years  in  a school  or  place  of  education  near  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  24,  28).  [Edu- 
cation.] 

The  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father, 
over  children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  re- 
verence enjoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents. 
The  disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a 
parent,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though 
not  at  the  independent  will  of  the  parent.  Chil- 
dren were  liable  to  be  taken  as  slaves  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  debt,  and  were  expected  to  perform 
menial  offices  for  them,  such  as  washing  the  feet, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  age.  How 
this  last  obligation  Avas  evaded,,  see  CORBAN.  The 
like  obedience  is  enjoined  by  the  Gospel  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24;  Lev.  xxi.  9;  Num.  xii.  14;  Dent 
xxiv.  16;  1 Iv.  ii.  19  ; 2 K.  xiv.  6,  iv.  1 ; Js.JL  1 ; 
Neh.  v.  5 ; Job  xxiv.  9 ; Prov.  x.  1 xv.  20,  xxix. 
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3 ; Dr  u. si  us,  Quaest.  Hebr.  ii.  63,  ap.  Cr.  Sacr. 
viii.  1547  ; Col.  iii.  20  ; Eph.  vi.  1 ; 1 Tim.  i.  9 ; 
comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  609  ; and  Servius,  ad  loc.  ; 
Aristopli.  Ban.  146  ; Plato,  Phaedo , 144 ; de 
Lecjq.  ix.). 

The  legal  age  was  12,  or  even  earlier  in  the  case 
of  a female,  and  13  for  a male  (Maimon.  de  Pros, 
c.  v. ; Grotius  and  Calmet  on  John  ix.  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all 
the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a double 
portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17 ; Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3 ; 

1 Ch.  v.  1,  2 ; Judg.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by 
right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance ; but  if  a man 
had  no  son,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters, 
but  they  were  forbidden  to  many  out  of  their 
father’s  tribe  (Num.  xxvii.  1,  8,  xxxvi.  2,  8). 

The  term  sons  was  applied  also  to  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  sects 
which  arose  after  the  Captivity.  (Lightfoot,  If  or. 
Hebr.  on  John  xiii.  33  ; Luke  xi.  45  ; John  xvi.  16.) 

I" See  Sects,  Schools,  and  Schools  of  Pro- 
phets.] [H.  W.  P.] 

CHIL'EAB.  [Abigail  ; Daniel.J 

CHILI'ON  (fra  ; XeAcufo ; Alex.  XeKecov  ; 
Chelion ),  the  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  and 
husband  of  Orpah  (Ruth  i.  2-5,  iv.  9).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  “ an  Ephrathite  (?  Ephraimite)  of  Beth- 
lehem-judah.” 

CHIL'MAD  0^>3  ; Xapp&v  ; Chclmad ),  a 
place  or  country  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Sheba  and  Asshur  (Ez.  xxvii.  23).  The  only 
name  bearing  any  similarity  to  it  is  Charmande,  a 
town  near  the  Euphrates  between  the  Mascas  and 
the  Babylonian  frontier  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  §10).  As 
however  no  other  writer  notices  this  place,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  it  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  rank  with  Sheba  and  Asshur.  Hitzig  {Com- 
ment. on  Ez.  1.  c .)  proposes  to  alter  the  punctua- 
tion to  *P3^>3  with  the  sense  “ Asshur  was  as  thy 
pupil  in  commerce.”  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHIM'HAM  (DTO3 — but  see  below;  Xa/Liadp.-, 

Alex.  Xavadv  ; Jos.  ’Ax'iyavos  ; Chamaam),  a fol- 
lower, and  probably  a son  (Josh.  Ant.  vii.  11,  §4  ; 
and  comp.  1 K.  ii.  7)  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite, 
who  returned  from  beyond  Jordan  with  David 
(2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38,  40).  David  appears  to 
have  bestowed  on  him  a possession  at  Beth- 
lehem, on  which,  in  later  times,  an  inn  or  Khan 
(IVna)  was  standing,  well-known  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  travellers  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt 
(Jer.  xli.  17).  There  is  some  uncertainty  about 
the  name,  possibly  from  its  not  being  that  of  a 
Hebrew.  In  2 Sam.  xix.  40,  it  is  in  the  Hebrew 
text  Chimhan,  jn03  ; and  in  the  Chetib  of  Jer. 
xli.  17,  Chemoham’  D.TIE3.  [G.] 

CHINNERETH  (accurately  Cinnareth, 
mD3  ; Kevepe'0  ; Alex.  Xevepdd  ; Cenereth ),  a 

fortified  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35 
only),  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  later  writers, 
and  no  remains  by  travellers.  Whether  it  gave  its 
name  to,  or  received  it  from,  the  lake,  which  was 
possibly  adjacent,  is  quite  uncertain.  By  S.  Je- 
rome Chinnereth  was  identified  with  the  later 
Tiberias.  This  may  have  been  from  some  tradition 
then  existing : the  only  corroboration  which  we  can 
find  for  it  is  the  mention  in  Joshua  of  Hammath 
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as  near  it,  which  was  possibly  the  Huinmam  or 
Emmaus,  near  the  shore  of  the  lake  a little  south 
of  Tiberias.  This  is  denied  by  Reland  (161),  on 
the  ground  that  Capernaum  is  said  by  St.  Matt, 
(iv.  13)  to  have  been  on  the  very  borders  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  that  Zebulun  was  to 
the  south  of  Naphtali.  But  St.  Matthew’s  expres- 
sion will  hardly  bear  this  strict  interpretation. 
The  town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  have  given  its 
name  (slightly  altered)  to  a district — “ all  Cinne- 
roth”  (1  K.  xv.  20).  "[G.] 

CHIN'NERETH,  SEA  OF  (rn?3  ; f, 

QdXaao’a  XevepeO ; mare  Cenereth , Num.  xxxiv. 
11 ; Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea,  which  is  most 
familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  “ lake  of  Gennesa- 
reth.”  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua — as  being  at  the  end  of  Jordan 
opposite  to  the  “ Sea  of  the  Arabah,”  i.  e.  the 
Dead  Sea  ; as  having  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it, 
&c.  (Deut.  iii.  17  ; Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In  the 
two  former  of  these  passages  the  word  “ sea  ” is 
omitted  ; in  the  two  latter  it  is  in  a plural  form — 
“ Chinneroth”  (acc.  Cinnaroth  TVn33  ; and  HVlilSj 

Cimiroth).  The  word  is  by  some  derived  from 
Cinnoor  ( uiwupa , cithara,  a “harp”),  as  if  in 
allusion  to  the  oval  shape  of  the  lake.  But  this,  to 
say  the  least,  is  doubtful.  It  seems  more  likely 
that  Cinnereth  was  an  ancient  Canaanite  name 
existing  long  prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest,  and, 
like  other  names,  adopted  by  the  Israelites  into  then- 
language.  The  subsequent  name  “ Gennesar  ” was 
derived  from  “Cinnereth”  by  a change  of  letters 
of  a kind  frequent  enough  in  the  East.  [Genne- 
sareth.]  [G.] 

CHI'OS  ( Xios ).  The  position  of  this  island  in 
reference  to  the  neighbouring  islands  and  coasts 
could  hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the  detailed 
account  of  St.  Paul’s  return  voyage  from  Troas 
to  Caesarea  (Acts  xx.  xxi.).  Having  come  from 
Assos  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  (xx.  14),  he  arrived 
the  next  day  over  against  Chios  (v.  15),  rne  next 
day  at  Samos  and  tarried  at  Trogyllium  (t&.) : and 
the  following  day  at  Miletus  (ib.) : thence  he  went 
by  Cos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1).  [Mitylene, 
Samos.]  With  this  it  is  worth  while  to  compare 
the  account  of  Herod’s  voyage  to  join  Marcus 
Agrippa  in  the  Black  Sea.  We  are  told  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  2,  §2)  that  after  passing  by  Rhodes  and 
Cos,  he  was  detained  some  time  by  north  winds  at 
Chios,  and  sailed  on  to  Mitylene,  when  the  winds 
became  more  favourable.  It  appears  that  during 
this  stay  at  Chios  Herod  gave  veiy  liberal  sums 
towards  the  restoration  of  some  public  works 
which  had  suffered  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  This 
island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  association 
with  the  Jews : nor  is  it  specially  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  first  spread  of  Christianity  by 
the  Apostles.  When  St.  Paul  was  there,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  he  did  not  land,  but  only 
passed  the  night  at  anchor.  At  that  time  Chios 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  (Plin.  v.  38),  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a part 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a strait  of  5 miles.  Its 
length  is  about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  vanes 
from  8 to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and 
bold ; and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  fruitfulness.  In  recent  times  it  has 
been  too  well  known,  under  its  modem  name  of 
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Scto,  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants 
in  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  Chios  is  de- 
scribed by  the  older  travellers,  Thevenot,  Tourne- 
fort.  and  Chandler.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CHISLEU.  [Months.] 

CHIS'LON  (fboS  ; XacrXciu  ; Chaselonj, 
father  of  Efidad,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, chosen  to  assist  in  the  division  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  among  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

CHIS'LOTH-TA'BOR  (Tin  n$D3,  “ loins 
of  Tabor  XcureAvOaid  ; Alex.  XaoraXioQ  fiaOdp  ; 
Ceseleth  thabor),  a place  to  the  border  (^•’03)  of 

which  reached  the  border  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
12).  It  may  be  the  village  Iksal  which  is  now 
standing  about  two  miles  and  a half  to  the  west  of 
Mount  Tabor.  Josephus  names  a village  Xaloth 
as  in  the  great  plain,  i.  e.  of  Esdraelon,  and  as  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  lower  Galilee  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §1  ; 
and  see  Vita,  §44),  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  if 
this  was  identical  with  Chisloth-Tabor  or  with 
Chesulloth.  [G.] 

CHITTIM,  KIT  TIM  (D*fi3,  ; Ktj- 

t tot,  KiTtoi,  KriTieL/x,  Xemeip. ; Cetthim,  Cethim ), 
a family  or  race  descended  from  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  7 ; A.  V.  Kittim),  closely  related  to  the 
Dodanim,  and  remotely  (as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  absence  of  the  conjunction  before  it)  to 
the  other  descendants  of  Javan.  Chittim  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  Scripture : Balaam  predicts  that 
a fleet  should  thence  proceed  for  the  destruction  of 
Assyria  (Num.  xxiv.  24,  “PD  ; a venient  in 

trieribus  de  Italia,  Vulg.) : in  Is.  xxiii.  1,  12,  it 
appears  as  the  resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre  : in  Jer. 
ii.  10,  the  “ isles  of  Chittim”  (^X,  i.  e.  maritime 

districts ) are  to  the  far  west,  as  Kedar  to  the  east 
of  Palestine:  the  Tyrians  procured  thence  the  cedar 
or  box-wood,  which  they  inlaid  with  ivory  for 
the  decks  of  their  vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  6, 

A.  V.  “ the  company  of  the  Ashurites,”  but  rather 
[ivory]  the  daughter  of  cedar,  i.  e.  inclosed  in 
cedar)  : in  Dan.  xi.  30,  “ ships  of  Chittim  ” 
(/cal  ril-ovai  'Pw/xoiol  ; Trieres  et  Romani)  advance 
to  the  south  to  meet  the  king  of  the  north : at  a 
later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great  described 
as  coming  e/c  rrjs  yrjs  XsTTiel/x  (1  Macc.  i.  1 ; 

A.  V.  Chettiim),  and  Perseus  as  K imeuv  fSa<Ti- 
Aeus  (1  Macc.  viii.  5 ; A.  Y.  Citims).  Josephus 
considered  Cyprus  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Chittim, 
adducing  as  evidence  the  name  of  its  principal  town, 
Citium  ( XeOi/uLOS  8e  XeOifxa  t)]v  vrjffov 
Kinrpos  avTT]  uvv  Ka\e7rai,  Ant.  i.  6,  §1).  Citium 
was  without  doubt  a Phoenician  town,  and  the  name, 
as  it  appears  in  Phoenician  inscriptions,  exactly  accords 
with  the  Hebrew  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  726).  From 
the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician  colo- 
nies, and  remained  under  Tyre  certainly  until  about 

B. C.  720  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §2).  With  the 
decay  of  the  Phoenician  power  (circ.  B.C.  600)  the 
Greeks  began  to  found  flourishing  settlements  on 
its  coasts,  as  they  had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhodes, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean  Sea.  The  name 

4 Hengstenberg  (Hist,  of  Bal.)  explains  this  ex- 
pression as  = from  the  side  of  Cyprus,  i.  e.  from  that 
•stand  as  a rendezvous. 
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Chittim,  which  in  the  first  instance  had  applied  to 
Phoenicians  only  (for  D'FD  = D'fin,  Hittiies,  a 
branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race),  passed  over  to  the 
islands  which  they  had  occupied,  and  thence  to  the 
people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  the  occu- 
pation of  them  (Jnf  avrrjs,  sc.  Kvirpov,  vr/aoi  re 
iracrcu,  Kal  ra  ttX eico  rwv  tt apa  QaKaacav,  XeOlp. 
virb  'Eppalwv  ovo/ia^rdi,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6, 
§1).  Thus  in  Macc.,  Chittim  evidently  = Ma- 
cedonia, and  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied 
to  that  country  from  the  apparent  similarity  of  the 
name  in  the  form  MaKeria,  which  they  supposed 
= Ma  and  Ker/ot,  the  land  of  the  Cetii.  The  use  of 
the  term  was  extended  yet  farther  so  as  to  em- 
brace Italy  according  to  the  LXX.  (Dan.),  and  the 
Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may  add 
the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  Targum,  which  gives 
(Italia)  in  1 Chr.  i.  7,  and  (Apu- 

lia) in  Ez.  xxvii.  6.  The  “ ships  of  Chittim  ” in 
Dan.  have  been  explained  as  Macedonian,  which 
Popillius  Laenas  may  have  seized  at  Delos  after  the 
defeat  of  Perseus,  and  taken  on  his  expedition  to 
Egypt  against  Antiochus ; but  the  assumption,  on 
which  this  interpretation  rests,  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  narrative  (Liv.  xliv.  .29,  xlv.  10),  nor  does 
there  appear  any  difficulty  in  extending  the  term 
to  Italy,  as  one  of  the  lands  in  the  far  west  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  but  little  acquainted.  In 
an  ethnological  point  of  view,  Chittim,  associated 
as  the  name  is  with  Javan  and  Elishah,  must  be 
regarded  as  applying,  not  to  the  original  Phoeni- 
cian settlers  of  Cyprus,  but  to  the  race  which  suc- 
ceeded them ; viz.  the  Carians,  who  were  widely 
dispersed  over  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  were 
settled  in  the  Cyclades  (Thucyd.  i.  8),  Crete 
(Her.  i.  171)  and  in  the  islands  called  Macariae 
Insulae,  perhaps  as  being  the  residence  of  the  Ca- 
rians. From  these  islands  they  were  displaced  by 
the  Dorians  and  lonians  (Herod.  1.  c.),  and  emi- 
grated to  the  main  land,  where  they  occupied  the 
district  named  after  them.  The  Carians  were  con- 
nected with  the  Leleges,  and  must  be  considered  as 
related  to  the  Pelasgic  family  though  quite  distinct 
from  the  Hellenic  branch  (Knobel,  Volkertafel,  p. 
95  ff.).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHIUN  (|2)»|).  [Remphan.] 

CHLO  E (Xk6rj),  a woman  mentioned  in  1 Cor. 
i.  11,  some  of  whose  household  had  informed  St. 
Paul  of  the  fact  that  there  were  divisions  in  the 
Corinthian  church.  She  is  supposed  by  Theophy- 
lact  and  others  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth ; 
by  Estius,  some  Christian  woman  known  to  the 
Corinthians  elsewhere ; by  Michaelis  and  Meyer,  an 
Ephesian,  having  friends  at  Corinth.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  decide.  [H.  A.] 

CHO'BA  (Xo>j3d ; Vulg.  omits),  a place  men- 
tioned in  Jud.  iv.  4,  apparently  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  Palestine.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 

CHO'BAI  ( XcofieCi ),  which  occurs  in  Jud.  xv. 
4,  5 ; in  the  latter  verse  the  Greek  is  Xa>j8d.  Tlie 
name  suggests  Hobah  (min,  which  is  the  reading 

of  the  Syriac),  especially  in  connexion  with  the  men- 
tion of  Damascus  in  v.  5,  if  the  distance  from  the 
probable  site  of  Bethulia  were  not  too  great. 

CHORA'SHAN  (|^Jl"“li3 ; Bypcd/Hee ; Alex. 

Bo )pd(ra.v  ; in  lacuAsan ),  one  of  the  places  in  which 
| “ David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt,”  and  te 
1 X P 
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his  friends  in  which  he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder 
taken  from  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30). 
The  towns  named  in  this  catalogue  are  all  south  of 
Hebron,  and  Chorashan  may,  therefore,  be  iden- 
tical with  A SHAN  of  Simeon.  This  is,  however, 
quite  uncertain,  and  the  name  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. [G.] 

CHORA'ZIN  (Xopaftv,  Xopafely,  Xopofaiv  ; 
Corozain),  one  of  the  cities  in  which  our  Lord’s 
mighty  works  were  done,  but  named  only  in  His 
denunciation  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13).  It  was 
known  to  St.  Jerome,  who  describes  it  (Comm,  in 
Esai.  ix.  1)  as  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  two  miles 
from  Capernaum.  St.  Willibald  (about  A.D.  750) 
visited  the  various  places  along  the  lake  in  the 
following  order — Tiberias,  Magdalum,  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  Chorazin.  Dr.  Robinson’s  conclusion  is 
that  Khan  Minyeh  being  Capernaum,  Et-Tabighah 
is  Bethsaida,  and  Tell  Hum  Chorazin,  but  the 
question  is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  also  very  uncertain.  Origen 
writes  the  name  as  x^Pa  Zip,  *.  e.  the  district  of 
Zin ; but  this  appears  to  be  only  conjecture,  and 
has  no  support  from  MSS.  A place  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (see  Reland,  722)  as 
famous  for  wheat,  which  is  still  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  this  neighbourhood.  [G.] 

CHOZE'BA  (&OT3 ; Xo viri  mendacif). 

The  “ men  of  Chozeba  ” are  named  (1  Chr.  iv.  22) 
amongst  the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah.  The  name  does  not  reappear,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  like  Chezib  (and  especially  the  reading 
of  the  Samaritan  Codex  of  that  name)  to  suggest 
that  the  two  refer  to  the  same  place,  that,  namely, 
elsewhere  called  Achzib,  at  which  place  Shelah  was 
born.  (The  Y ulgate  version  of  this  passage  is  worth 
notice.)  [G.J 

CHRIST.  [Jesus.] 

CHRONICLES,  First  and  Second  Books  of 
(in  Heb.  '74*1 5 ver^a  dierum,  as  Jerome 

translates  it,  and  sermones  dierum,  as  Hilar.  Pictav. 
in  Wolf,  but  rather  acta  dierum ; journals,  or 
diaries,  i.  e.  the  record  of  the  daily  occurrences), 
the  name  originally  given  to  the  record  made  by 
the  appointed  historiographers  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  In  the  LXX.  these  books  are 
called  HapaXenro/ievav  irpuTOV  and  Sevrepov, 
which  is  understood,  after  Jerome’s  explanation,  as 
meaning  that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  books 
of  Kings.  The  Vulgate  retains  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  name  in  Latin  characters,  Dabre  jam- 
mim,  or  hajamim,  and  Paralipomenon.  Jerome 
tells  us  (ad  Domnion.  et  Rogatian .)  that  in  his  time 
they  formed  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  MSS., 
but  had  been  divided  by  the  Christian  churches 
using  the  LXX.  for  convenience,  on  account  of 
their  length.  In  his  Ep.  to  Paulinus,  he  thus 
further  explains  the  name  Paralipomenon,  and 
eulogizes  the  book.  “ Paralipomenon  liber,  id  est 
Instrum.  Yet.  epitome,  tantus  ac  talis  est,  ut 
absque  illo  si  quis  scientiam  scripturarum  sibi  vo- 
luerit  arrogare,  seipsum  irrideat.  Per  singula 
quippe  nomina  juncturasque  verborum,  et  praeter- 

a As  far  as  2 Chr.  xxi.  2,  says  the  Bava  Bathra,  as 
explained  by  R.  Gedaliah,  and  by  Buxtorf.  See  Wolf, 
Bib.  Hebr.  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

b For  an  explanation  of  Zerubbabel’s  genealogy  in 
1 Chr.  iii.,  see  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  by  Lord  A.  Hervey, 
p.  97,  sqq.  But  even  if  this  explanation  is  not  ac- 
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missaein  Regum  libris  tanguntur  liistoiiae,  et  in- 
numerabiles  explicantur  Evangelii  quaestiones.” 
The  name  Chronica,  or  Chronicorum  liber,  which 
is  given  in  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  from 
whence  we  derive  our  English  name  of  “ Chro- 
nicles,” seems  to  be  taken  from  Jerome’s  saying  in 
his  prologus  Galeatus,  “ Dibre  hajamim,  i.e.  verba 
dierum : quod  significantius  Chronicon  totius  di- 
vinae  historiae  possumus  appellare.”  It  was  pos- 
sibly suggested  to  him  by  his  having  translated 
the  Chronica  of  Eusebius  into  Latin.  Later  Latin 
writers  have  given  them  the  name  of  Epliemeri- 
dum  libri.  The  constant  tradition  of  the  Jews,  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  great  mass 
of  Christian  commentators,  is  that  these  books  were 
for  the  most  part  compiled  by  Ezra ; a and  the  one 
genealogy,  that  of  Zerubbabel,  which  comes  down  to 
a later  time,b  is  no  objection  to  this  statement,  with- 
out recurring  to  the  strange  notion  broached  by 
the  old  commentators,  and  even  sanctioned  by  Dr. 
Davidson  (in  Kitto’s  Biblical  Cyclopaedia  “ Chro- 
nicles”), that  the  knowledge  of  these  generations 
was  communicated  to  Ezra  by  inspiration.  In  fact, 
the  internal  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the  book 
of  Chronicles  was  compiled,  seems  to  tally  remark- 
ably with  the  tradition  concerning  its  authorship. 
Notwithstanding  this  agreement  however,  the  au- 
thenticity of  Chronicles  has  been  vehemently  im- 
pugned by  De  Wette  and  other  German  critics,® 
whose  arguments  have  been  successfully  refuted  by 
Dahle;-,  Keil,  Movers,  and  others.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  the  attack  was  grounded  not 
upon  any  real  marks  of  spuriousness  in  the  books 
themselves,  but  solely  upon  the  desire  of  the  critics 
in  question  to  remove  a witness  whose  evidence 
was  fatal  to  their  favourite  theory  as  to  the  post- 
Babylonian  origin  of  the  books  of  Moses.  If  the 
accounts  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  of  the  courses 
of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  ordinances  of  divine 
service  as  arranged  by  David,  and  restored  by  He- 
zekiah  and  Josiah,  are  genuine,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  Levitical  law  as  set  forth  in  the 
Pentateuch,  was  not  invented  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity.  Hence  the  successful  vindication  of 
the  authenticity  of  Chronicles  has  a very  important 
bearing  upon  many  of  the  very  gravest  theological 
questions.  As  regards  the  plan  of  the  book,  of  which 
the  book  of  Ezra  is  a continuation,  forming  one 
work,  it  becomes  apparent  immediately  we  consider 
it  as  the  compilation  of  Ezra,  or  some  one  nearly 
contemporary  with  him.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  captivity  and  the  return 
must  have  been  the  maintenance  of  that  genea- 
logical distribution  of  the  lands  which  yet  was  a 
vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy.  Accordingly 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  to  which  both  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  gave  their  earnest  attention,  as 
David,  Hezekiah,  and  other  kings,  had  done  before 
them.  Another  difficulty  intimately  connected  with 
the  former  was  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  ser- 
vices at  Jerusalem.  This  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  residence  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  order  of  their  courses:  and  this  resi- 
dence was  only  practicable  in  case  of  the  payment 
of  the  appointed  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  offer- 
ings. Immediately  these  ceased  the  priests  and 

cepted,  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  hand  which  added 
Neh.  xii.  10,  11,  22,  23,  might  equally  have  added 
1 Chr.  iii.  22-24. 

c Keil  says  that  Spinoza  led  the  way,  by  suggest- 
ing that  they  were  compiled  after  Judas  Maccabeus 
(P-  9)- 
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Levites  were  obliged  to  disperse  to  their  own  vil- 
lages to  obtain  a livelihood,  and  the  temple  services 
^ere  neglected.  But  then  again  the  registers  of 
the  Levitical  genealogies  were  necessary,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  known  who  were  entitled  to  such 
and  such  allowances,  as  porters,  as  singers,  as 
priests,  and  so  on ; because  all  these  offices  went  by 
families  ; and  again  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  &c.,  was  dependent  upon  the  different  fami- 
lies of  Israel  being  established  each  in  his  inherit- 
ance. Obviously  therefore  one  of  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  the  Jewish  community  after  their  return 
from  Babylon  would  be  trusty  genealogical  records, 
and  if  there  were  any  such  in  existence,  the  arrange- 
ment and  publication  of  them  would  he  one  of  the 
greatest  services  a person  in  Ezra’s  situation  could 
confer.  But  further,  not  only  had  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
iii.  v.  vi.),  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Ezr.  ii.  viii. ; Neh.  vii.  viii.)  laboured  most  earn- 
estly in  the  teeth  of  immense  difficulties,  to  restore 
the  temple  and  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to 
the  condition  it  had  been  in  under  the  kings  of 
Judah ; but  it  appears  clearly  from  their  policy, 
and  from  the  language  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
phets, Haggai  and  Zechariah,  that  they  had  it  much 
at  heart  to  re-infuse  something  of  national  life'  and 
spirit  into  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  were  still  the  inheritors  of 
God’s  covenanted  mercies,  and  that  the  captivity 
had  only  temporarily  interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the 
stream  of  God’s  favour  to  their  nation.  Now  no- 
thing could  more  effectually  aid  these  pious  and 
patriotic  designs  than  setting  before  the  people  a 
compendious  history  of  the  kingdom  of  David, 
which  should  embrace  a full  account  of  its  pros- 
perity, should  trace  the  sins  which  led  to  its  over- 
throw, but  should  carry  the  thread  through  the 
period  of  the  captivity,  and  continue  it  as  it  wrere 
unbroken  on  the  other  side ; and  those  passages  in 
their  former  history  would  be  especially  important 
which  exhibited  their  greatest  and  best  kings  as  en- 
gaged in  building  or  restoring  the  temple,  in  re- 
forming all  corruptions  in  religion,  and  zealously 
regulating  the  services  of  the  house  of  God.  As 
regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing 
it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that 
the  existing  inhabitants  were  among  the  bitterest 
“ adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,”  it  would 
naturally  engage  very  little  of  the  compiler’s  atten- 
tion. These  considerations  explain  exactly  the  plan 
and  scope  of  that  historical  work  which  consists  of 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Ezra. 
For  after  having  in  the  first  eight  chapters  given 
the  genealogical  divisions  and  settlements  of  the 
various  tribes,  the  compiler  marks  distinctly  his 
own  age  and  his  own  purpose,  by  informing  us  in 
ch.  ix.  1 of  the  disturbance  of  those  settlements  by 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and,  in  the  following 
verses,  of  the  partial  restoration  of  them  at  the 
return  from  Babylon  (2-24)  ; and  that  this  list 
refers  to  the  families  who  had  returned  from  Baby- 
lon is  clear,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  from  its 
reinsertion,  Neh.  xi.  3-2 2, d with  additional  matter 
evidently  extracted  from  the  public  archives,  and 
relating  to  times  subsequent  to  the  return  from 
Babylon,  extending  to  Neh.  xii.  27,  where  Nehe- 
miah’s  narrative  is  again  resumed  in  continuance 
with  Neh.  xi.  2.  Having  thus  shown  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  returned  families,  each  in  their 

d Compare  also  1 Chr.  ix.  19,  with  Ezr.  ii.  42, 
Neb,  vii.  45. 
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own  inheritance  according  to  the  houses  of  their 
fathers,  the  compiler  proceeds  to  the  other  part  of 
his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a continuous  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  David  to  his  own 
times,  introduced  by  the  closing  scene  of  Saul’s  life 
(ch.  x.),  which  introduction  is  itself  prefaced  by  a 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul  (ix.  35-44),  ex- 
tracted from  the  genealogical  tables  drawn  up  in 
the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah,  as  is  at  once  manifest 
by  counting  the  13  or  14  generations,  from  Jo- 
nathan to  the  sons  of  Azel  inclusive,  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  14  from  David  to  Hezekiah  in- 
clusive. This  part  of  the  plan  extends  from  1 Chr. 
ix.  35  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Ezra:  1 Chr. 
xv.-xvii.  xxii.-xxix. ; 2 Chr.  xiii.-xv.  xxiv.  xxvi. 
xxix.-xxxi.  and  xxxv.  are  among  the  passages 
wholly  or  in  part  peculiar  to  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, which  mark  the  purpose  of  the  compiler, 
and  are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the  work 
of  Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of 
these  books,  the  resemblance  of  the  style  of  Chron. 
to  that  of  Ezra,  which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra’s 
composition,  the  reckoning  by  Darics  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
7)  as  most  explain  D'JiSTlK,  as  well  as  the  break- 
ing off  of  the  narrative  in  the  lifetime  of  Ezra,  are 
among  other  valid  arguments  by  which  the  author- 
ship, or  rather  compilation  of  1 and  2 Chr.  and 
Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra.  As  regards  the  ma- 
terials used  by  him,  and  the  sources  of  his  infor- 
mation, they  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some 
register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribes  • and  families  drawn  up  at  different 
times.  This  appears  from  the  very  different  ages 
at  which  different  genealogies  terminate,  indicating 
of  course  the  particular  reign  when  each  was  drawn 
up.  Thus  e.  g.  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  ol 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  34-41)  was  drawn  up  in  Heze- 
kiah’s  reign,  since,  including  Zabad,  who  lived  in 
David’s  time,  and  Azariah  in  the  time  of  Joash,  it 
ends  with  a generation  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah [Azariah,  No.  13].  The  line  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  1-15)  must  have  been  drawn  up 
during  the  captivity ; that  in  50-53,  in  the  time  of 
David  or  Solomon ; those  of  Heman  and  Asaph  in 
the  same  chapter  in  the  time  of  David ; that  of  the 
sons  of  Azel  (1  Chr.  viii.  38)  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah ; that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii. 
19-24)  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other 
materials  embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  is 
also  apparent.  Thus  the  information  in  1 Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient 
sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Git- 
tites,  1 Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of  the  account 
of  the  sons  of  Shela,  and  their  dominion  in  Moab, 
1 Chr.  iv.  21,  22.  The  curious  details  concerning 
the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  in  1 Chr.  v.  must  have 
been  drawn  from  contemporary  documents,  embo- 
died probably  in  the  genealogical  records  of  Jotham 
and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used  by  the 
compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, such  as  1 Chr.  ix.  2 sqq. ; 2 Chr.  xxxvi.  20 
sqq. ; and  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23,  are  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah. 
Hence  it  is  further  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form 
by  one  hand,  contain  in  fact  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  many  different  writers,  which  were 
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extant  at  the  time  the  compilation  was  made. 
For  the  full  account  of  the  reign  of  David,  he  made 
copious  extracts  from  the  books  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29).  For  the  xeign  of  Solomon  he  copied  from 
“ the  book  of  Nathan,”  from  “ the  prophecy  of  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite,”  and  from  “ the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer”  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  Another  work  of  Iddo  called 
“ the  story  (or  interpretation,  Midrash,  &H*1D)  of 

the  prophet  Iddo,”  supplied  an  account  of  the  acts, 
and  the  ways,  and  sayings  of  king  Abijah  (xiii.  22)  ; 
while  yet  another  book  of  Iddo  concerning  genealogies, 
with  the  book  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  contained 
the  acts  of  king  Rehoboam  (xii.  15).  For  later 
times  the  “Book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah” 
is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr.  xxv.  26,  xxvii.  7,  xxxii. 
32,  xxxiii.  18,  &c.),  and  “ the  sayings  of  the  seers,” 
or  rather  of  Chozai  (xxxiii.  19)  ; and  for  the  reigns 
of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  “ the  vision  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah”  (xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32).  In  other  cases  where 
no  reference  is  made  to  any  book  as  containing  fur- 
ther information,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
account  of  such  reign  is  transcribed.  Besides  the 
above  named  works,  there  was  also  the  public  na- 
tional record  called  n!}*]  “)DD,  mentioned 

in  Neh.  xii.  23,  from  which  doubtless  the  present 
books  took  their  name,  and  from  which  the  genea- 
logies and  other  matters  in  them  were  probably  de- 
rived, and  which  are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  David,  1 Chr.  xxvii.  24.  These 
“ Chronicles  of  David,”  TH  EWH  'W, 

are  probably  the  same  as  the  Tn  '“Q'l,  above  re- 
ferred to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad. 
From  this  time  the  affairs  of  each  king’s  reign 
were  regularly  recorded  in  a book  called  at  first 
ntoV  'W  “1SD,  “ the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solo- 
mon ” (1  K.  xi.  41),  by  the  name  of  the  king,  as 
before  of  David,  but  afterwards  in  both  kingdoms 
by  the  general  name  of  D'D-Vl  "2  "D,  as  in  the  con- 
stantly recurring  formula, — “ Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  ('"121)  of  Rehoboam,  Abijam,  &c. ; Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  &c.,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah”  or  “of  Israel” 
(1  K.  xiv.  28,  xv.  7,  &c.)  ? And  this  continues 
to  the  end  of  Jehoiakim’s  reign,  as  appears  by  2 K. 

xxiv.  5 ; 2 Chr.  xxxvi.  8.  And  it  was  doubtless 
from  this  common  source  that  the  passages  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical  with  the  Books 
of  Chronicles  were  derived.  All  these  several  works 
have  perished,  but  the  most  important  matters  in 
them  have  been  providentially  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Chronicles. 

As  regards  the  closing  chapter  of  2 Chr.  subse- 
quent to  v.  8,  and  the  1st  ch.  of  Ezra,  a compa- 
rison of  them  with  the  narrative  of  2 K.  xxiv. 

xxv. ,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
writer  of  the  narrative  in  Kings  lived  in  Judah, 
and  died  under  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
writer  of  the  chapter  in  Chronicles  lived  at  Baby- 
lon, and  survival  till  the  commencement  at  least 
of  the  Persian  dynasty.  For  this  last  writer  gives 
no  details  of  the  reigns  of  Jehoiachin,  or  Zedekiah, 
or  the  events  in  Judah  subsequent  to  the  burning 
of  the  temple;  but,  oniy  dwelling  on  the  moral 
lessons  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
passes  on  quickly  to  relate  the  return  from  captivity. 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  speak  as  one  who  had  long 
been  a subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  calling  him 
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simply  “ King  Nebuchadnezzar ;”  and  by  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  expression  “ brought  him,  or  thae, 
to  Babylon,”  rather  encourages  the  idea  that  the 
writer  was  there  himself.  The  first  chapter  of 
Ezra  strongly  confirms  this  view,  for  we  have  co- 
pious details,  not  likely  to  be  known  except  to  one 
at  Babylon,  of  the  decree,  the  presents  made  to  the 
captives,  the  bringing  out  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the 
very  name  of  the  Chaldee  treasurer,  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Zerubbabel,  and  in  this  chapter  the  writer  speaks 
throughout  of  the  captives  going  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  Sheshbazzar  taking  them  up  (n?J/i"l,  as  opposed 
to  fc02i“I).  But  with  this  clue  we  may  advance  a 

little  further,  and  ask,  who  was  there  at  Babylon, 
a prophet,  as  the  writer  of  sacred  annals  must  be, 
an  author,  a subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
sons,  and  yet  who  survived  to  see  the  Persian  dy- 
nasty, to  whom  we  can  with  probability  assign 
this  narrative  ? Surely  the  answer  will  be  Daniel. 
Who  so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  sacred  vessels  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  2,  23) ; who  so  likely 
to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Dan.  ix.  2) ; 
who  so  likely  to  bewail  the  stubbornness  of  the 
people,  and  their  rejection  of  the  prophets  (Dan. 
ix.  5-8) ; who  so  likely  to  possess  the  text  of 
Cyrus’s  decree,  to  know  and  record  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  (Dan.  i.  3,  11);  and  to  name  Zerubbabel 
by  his  Chaldee  name  (Dan.  i.  7)?  Add  to  this, 
that  Ezr.  i.  exactly  supplies  the  unaccountable  gap 
between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  [Ezra],  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  some  confidence  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote 
the  closing  portion  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  so  did 
Daniel  write  the  corresponding  portion . in  Chro- 
nicles, and  down  to  the  end  of  Ezr.  i.  Ezra  per- 
haps brought  this  with  him  from  Babylon,  and 
made  use  of  it  to  carry  on  the  Jewish  history  from 
the  point  where  the  old  Chronicles  failed  him.  As 
regards  the  TEXT  of  the  Chronicles  it  is  in  parts 
very  corrupt,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  copied  from  MSS.  which  were  partly  effaced 
by  age  or  injury.  Jerome  ( Praef . ad  Paral.) 
speaks  of  the  Greek  text  as  being  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  his  days,  and  assigns  this  as  a reason  why 
he  made  a new  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  How- 
ever, in  several  of  the  differences  between  the  text 
of  Chronicles  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
books, e the  Chronicles  preserve  the  prsrest  and  truest 
reading,  as  e.  g.  2 Chr.  ix.  25,  compared  with  1 K. 
iv.  26;  1 Chr.  xi.  11  compared  with  2 Sam.  xxiii. 
8 ; xxi.  12  comp,  with  2 Sam.  xxiv.  13 ; 2 Chr. 

xxvi.  1,  3,  8,  &c.  comp,  with  2 K.  xv.  1,  6,  &c. 
As  regards  the  language  of  these  books,  as  of 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  later  prophets,  it 
has  a marked  Chaldee  colouring,  and  Gesenius  says 
of  them,  that  “ as  literary  works,  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  of  older  date”  ( Introd . to  Heb. 
Gramm.').  The  chief  Chaldaisms  are  the  use  of 
certain  words  not  found  in  old  Hebrew,  as  BTPJin, 
T»T,  &c.,  or  of  words  in  a different  sense,  as 
mV,  «Sic.,  or  of  a different  orthography,  as 
TVH  for  “in,  nn  for  n'"l,  &c.,  and  the  inter- 
change of  N and  PI  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  and  other  peculiarities  pointed  out  by  Ge- 
senius and  others.  For  further  information  see  C.  F. 


e For  a careful  comparison  of  the  text  of  1 Chr.  xi. 
with  2 Sam.  v.  and  xxiii.,  see  Dr.  Kennicott’s  disser- 
tation. 
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Keil,  Apologet.  Versuch  ii.  d.  Bucher  d.  Chronik  ; 
C.  F.  Movers,  Kritische  Untersucliungen  ii.  d.  Bibl. 
Chronik ; Wolf’s  Biblioth.  Ilebr. ; Kitto’s  Bibl. 
Cyclop.  Chronicles,  and  other  works  cited  by 
the  abovenamed  writers.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CHRONOLOGY.  1.  Introduction. — The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  the  present  state 
of  biblical  chronology.  By  this  term  we  under- 
stand the  technical  and  historical  chronology  of  the 
Jews  and  their  ancestors  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  close  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  The  tech- 
nical division  must  be  discussed  in  some  detail,  the 
historical  only  as  far  as  the  return  from  Babylon, 
the  disputed  matters  of  the  period  following  that 
event  being  separately  treated  in  other  articles. 

The  character  of  the  inquiry  may  be  made 
clearer  by  some  remarks  on  the  general  nature  of 
the-  subject.  Formerly  too  great  an  exactness  was 
hoped  for  in  the  determination  of  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy. Where  the  materials  were  not  definite  enough 
to  fix  a date  within  a few  years,  it  was  expected 
that  the  very  day  could  be  ascertained.  Hence 
arose  great  unsoundness  and  variety  of  results,  which 
ultimately  produced  a general  feeling  of  distrust. 
At  present  critics  are  rather  prone  to  run  into  this 
latter  extreme  and  to  treat  this  subject  as  altogether 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  truth,  as  might  be 
expected,  lies  between  these  two  extreme  judg- 
ments. The  character  of  the  records  whence  we 
draw  our  information  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a com- 
plete system.  The  Bible  does  not  give  a complete 
history  of  the  times  to  which  it  refers:  in  its 
historical  portions  it  deals  with  special  and  de- 
tached periods.  The  chronological  information  is, 
therefore,  riot  absolutely  continuous,  although  often, 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  forming  a kind  of  con- 
nexion between  these  different  portions,  it  has  a 
more  continuous  character  than  might  have  been 
expected.  It  is  rather  historical  than  strictly  chro- 
nological in  its  character,  and  thus  the  technical 
part  of  the  subject  depends,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is 
concerned,  almost  wholly  upon  inference.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
would  compensate  in  some  degree  for  its  scantiness 
and  occasional  want  of  continuity.  This  was, 
doubtless,  originally  the  case,  but  it  has  suffered  by 
designed  alteration  and  by  the  carelessness  of  copy- 
ists. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  moment  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what  are  the  indications 
of  alterations  by  design,  and  the  character  of  the 
data  in  which  they  occur,  and  also  what  class  of 
data  have  been  shown  to  have  suffered  through 
the  carelessness  of  copyists.  Designed  alteration  of 
numbers  has  only  been  detected  iu  the  two  genealo- 
gical lists  of  Abraham’s  ancestors  in  Genesis,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  differences  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, is  such  as  to  indicate  separate  alteration  by 
design  of  two  out  of  the  three  records.  The  object 
of  these  alterations  must  have  been  either  to  shorten 
or  to  lengthen  the  chronology.  With  the  same 
purpose  alterations  may  have  been  made  in  the 
prominent  detached  large  numbers  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  even  in  the  smaller  numbers,  when 
forming  part  of  a series,  or,  in  either  case,  in  the 
accompanying  words  determining  the  historical  place 
of  these  numbers.  Hence  there  is  great  value  in 
independent  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
incidental  evidence  in  the  Old.  Of  the  former 
class  are  St.  Paul’s  mentions  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  and  of  that  from  the  promise  to  Abraham 
until  the  Exodus,  especially  considered  in  connexion 
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with  his  speaking  of  the  duration  of  Saul’s  reign, 
as  to  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  silent.  Of 
the  latter  class  are  such  statements  as  Jephthah’s 
of  the  300  years  that  the  Israelites  had  held  the 
country  of  the  Amorites  before  his  days,  and  the 
indications  of  time  afforded  by  the  growth  of  a 
tribe  or  family,  and  changes  in  national  character 
and  habits,  which  indications,  from  their  requiring 
careful  study  and  acute  criticism,  have  been  greatly 
neglected.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  without 
numbers  is  weakened  not  so  much  by  designed  altera- 
tion, of  which  the  presence  of  the  Second  Cainan  in 
two  lists  affords  the  only  positive  instances,  but  by 
the  abundant  indications  they  show  of  the  careless- 
ness of  copyists.  Their  very  nature  also  renders 
them  guides  to  which  we  cannot  trust  since  it  appears 
that  they  may  be  in  any  case  broken  without  being 
technically  imperfect.  Even  were  this  not  the  case, 
it  must  be  proved  before  they  can  be  made  the 
grounds  of  chronological  calculation,  that  the  length 
of  man’s  life  and  the  time  of  manhood  were  always 
what  they  now  are,  and  even  then  the  result  could 
only  be  approximative,  and  when  the  steps  were 
few , very  uncertain.  This  inquiry  therefore  demands 
the  greatest  caution  and  judgment. 

2.  Technical  Chronology.  — The  technical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  presents  great  difficulties. 
The  biblical  information  is  almost  wholly  inferential, 
although  in  many  cases  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
are  of  a very  positive  nature,  not  always  absolutely 
but  in  their  historical  application.  For  instance, 
although  the  particular  nature  of  each  year  of  the 
common  kind — for  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
yeafs — cannot  be  fixed,  yet  the  general  or  average 
character  of  all  can  be  determined  with  a great 
approach  to  exactness.  In  this  part  we  may  use 
with  more  than  ordinary  confidence  the  evidence 
of  the  earlier  Rabbinical  commentators,  who, 
in  such  matters,  could  scarcely  be  ill-informed. 
They  lived  near  to  the  times  at  which  all  the 
Jewish  observances  connected  with  the  calendar 
were  strictly  kept  in  the  country  for  which  they 
were  framed,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that  they 
had  any  motive  for  misrepresentation.  We  can, 
however,  make  no  good  use  of  our  materials  if 
we  do  not  ascertain  what  character  to  expect  in 
Hebrew  technical  chronology.  There  is  no  reason 
to  look  for  any  great  change,  either  in  the  way  of 
advance  or  decline,  although  it  seems  probable  that 
the  patriarchal  division  of  time  was  somewhat  ruder 
than  that  established  in  connexion  with  the  Law, 
and  that,  after  the  time  of  Moses  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  science.  In  our  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
much  scientific  knowledge  the  patriarchs  and  Is- 
raelites are  likely  to  have  had,  we  must  not  expect 
either  the  accuracy  of  modem  science  or  the  in- 
accuracy of  modern  ignorance.  As  to  scientific 
knowledge  connected  with  chronology,  particularly 
that  of  astronomy,  the  cases  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldees  will  assist  us  to  form  a judgment 
with  respect  to  the  Hebrews.  These  last,  how- 
ever, we  must  remember,  had  not  the  same  advan- 
tage of  being  wholly  settled,  nor  the  same  induce- 
ments of  national  religions  connected  with  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert,  from 
somewhat  before  the  time  of  Mohammad — that  is, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  in  this  respect  ex- 
tends— to  the  present  day,  afford  the  best  parallel. 
We  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  a mathematical 
people  or  one  given  to  chronological  computation 
depending  on  astronomy,  but  to  have  regulated  theii 
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calendars  by  observation  alone,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  their  observations  would,  from  their 
constant  recurrence,  have  acquired  an  extraordi- 
nary delicacy  and  gradually  given  place  to  compu- 
tations ; but  such  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  the 
case,  and  these  observations  are  not  now  more  accu- 
rate than  would  be  the  earlier  ones  of  any  series  of 
the  kind.  The  same  characteristics  appear  to  have 
been  those  of  the  scientific  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  Hebrews.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  had  attained,  either  by  discovery  or  by 
the  instruction  of  foreigners,  even  in  individual 
cases,  to  a high  knowledge  of  mathematics  or  accu- 
racy of  chronological  computation  at  any  period  of 
their  history.  In  these  particulars  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  always  far  below  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldees.  But  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
tney  were  not  inattentive  observers  of  the  heavens 
in  the  allusions  to  stars  and  constellations  as  well- 
known  objects.  We  may  therefore  expect,  in  the  case 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  wherever  observation  could  take 
the  place  of  computation  it  would  be  employed, 
and  that  its  accuracy  would  not  be  of  more  than 
a moderate  degree.  If,  for  instance,  a new  moon 
were  to  be  observed  at  any  town,  it  would  be 
known  within  two  days  when,  it  might  be  first 
seen,  and  one  of  the  clearest-sighted  men  of  the 
place  would  ascend  to  an  eminence  to  look  for  it. 
This  would  be  done  throughout  a period  of  cen- 
turies without  any  close  average  for  computation 
being  obtained,  since  the  observations  would  not  be 
kept  on  record.  So  also  of  the  risings  of  stars 
and  of  the  times  of  the  equinoxes.  These  probable 
conclusions  as  to  the  importance  of  observation  and 
its  degree  of  accuracy  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
examining  this  section. 

Before  noticing  the  divisions  of  time  we  must 
speak  of  genealogies  and  generations. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  genealogies 
given  in  the  Bible  are  mostly  continuous.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  examine  them  closely,  we 
find  that  many  are  brokep  without  being  in  conse- 
quence technically  defective  as  Hebrew  genealogies. 
A modern  pedigree  thus  broken  would  be  defective, 
but  the  principle  of  these  genealogies  must  have 
been  different.  A notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
genealogy  of  our  Saviour  given  by  St.  Matthew. 
In  this  genealogy  Joram  is  immediately  followed  by 
Ozias,  as  if  his  son — Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah 
being  omitted  (Matt.  i.  8).  That  this  is  not  an 
accidental  omission  of  a copyist  is  evident  from  the 
specification  of  the  number  of  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to 
Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  generations.  Pro- 
bably these  missing  names  were  purposely  left  out 
to  make  the  number  for  the  interval  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  intervals,  such  an  omission  being 
obvious  and  not  liable  to  cause  error.  In  Ezra’s 
genealogy  (Ezr.  vii.  1-5)  there  is  a similar  omis- 
sion, which  in  so  famous  a line  can  scarcely  be 
attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  a copyist.  There 
are  also  examples  of  a man  being  called  the  son  of 
a remote  ancestor  in  a statement  of  a genealo- 
gical form,  as  the  following:  “ Shebuel  the  son 
of  Gershon  [Gershom],  the  son  of  Moses  ” (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  24),  where  a contemporary  of  David  is 
placed  in  the  same  relation  to  Gershom  the  son  of 
Moses,  as  the  latter  is  to  Moses  himself.  That 
these  are  not  exceptional  instances  is  evident  from 
the  occurrence  of  examples  of  the  same  kind  in 
historical  narratives.  Thus  Jehu  is  called  “ the 
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son  of  Nimshi”  (1  K.  xix.  16;  2 K.  ix.  20;  2 
Chr.  xxii.  7),  as  well  as  “ the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
the  son  of  Nimshi”  (1  K.  ix.  2,  14).  In  the  same 
manner  Laban  is  called  “ the  son  of  Nahor  ” (Gen. 
xxix.  5),  whereas  he  was  Ills  grandson,  being  the 
son  of  Bethuel  (xxviii.  2,  5,  comp.  xxii.  20-23). 
We  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  use  the  Hebrew 
genealogical  lists  to  compute  intervals  of  time 
except  where  we  can  prove . each  descent  to  be 
immediate.  But  even  if  we  can  do  this  we  have 
still  to  be  sure  that  we  can  determine  the  average 
length  of  each  generation.  ( Historical  Chronology .) 
Ideler  remarks  that  Moses,  like  Herodotus,  reckons 
by  generations.  ( Handbuch , i.  p.  506.)  Certainly 
in  the  Pentateuch  generations  are  connected  with 
chronology  by  the  length  of  each  in  a senes  being 
indicated,  but  this  is  not  the  manner  of  Herodotus, 
who  reckons  by  generations,  assuming  an  average 
of  three  to  a century  (ii.  142).  There  is  no  use 
of  a generation  as  a division  of  time,  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, unless,  with  some,  we  suppose  that  “VH  in 
Gen.  xv.  16  is  so  used:  those,  however,  who  hold 
this  opinion  make  it  an  interval  of  a hundred  years, 
since  it  would,  if  a period  of  time,  seem  to  be  the 
fourth  part  of  the  400  years  of  verse  13 : most 
probably,  however,  the  meaning  is  that  some -of  the 
fourth  generation  should  come  forth  from  Egypt. 
[Genealogy  ; Generation.] 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  divisions  of  time, 
commencing  with  the  least.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  any  such  division 
smaller  than  an  hour : — 

Hour. — The  hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15,  iv.  16,  30  A.  Y.  19,  33, 
v.  5),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  a definite 
period  of  time  clearly  intended  by 

Chald.,  the  word  employed.  The  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  our- 
selves from  at  least  B.c.  cir.  1200.  (See  Lepsius, 
Chronologie  der  Aeg.  i.  p.  130.)  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with 
the  hour  from  an  early  period.  The  “ sun-dial  of 
Ahaz,”  whatever  instrument,  fixed  or  moveable,  it 
may  have  been,  implies  a division  of  the  kind.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  modern, 
the  hours  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  night  and  day.  [HOURS.] 

Day. — For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find 
in  one  place  (Dan.  viii.  14)  the  term  ZPJ), 

“ evening-morning,”  LXX.  wx^vyepov  (also  in  2 
Cor.  xi.  25  A.  Y.  “ a night  and  a day  ”).  Whatever 
may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  Hebrew  term, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  signify  “ nights  and 
days.”  The  common  word  for  day  as  distinguished 
from  night  is  also  used  for  the  civil  day,  or  else 
both  day  and  night  are  mentioned  to  avoid  vague- 
ness, as  in  the  case  of  Jonah’s  “ three  days  and  three 
nights”  (Jon.ii.  1,A.Y.  i.  17;  comp.  Matt. xii.  40). 
The  civil  day  was  divided  into  night  and  natural 
day,  the  periods  of  darkness  and  light  (Gen.  i.  5). 
It  commenced  with  night,  which  stands  first  in  the 
special  term  given  above.  The  night,  and 

therefore  the  civil  day,  is  generally  held  to  have 
begun  at  sunset.  Ideler,  however,  while  admitting 
that  this  point  of  time  was  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  day  among  all  other  nations  known 
to  us  which  followed  a lunar  reckoning,  objects  tc 
the  opinion  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  Jews. 
He  argues  in  favour  of  the  beginning  of  deep  night, 
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reasoning  that,  fox-  instance,  in  the  ordaining  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th  of  the  7th  month, 
it  is  said  “ in  the  ninth  [day]  of  the  month  at 
even,  fi’om  even  unto  even,  shall  ye  celebi-ate 
(lit.  rest)  your  Sabbath  ” — (Lev.  xxiii.  32),  where, 
if  the  civil  day  began  at  sunset,  it  would  have  been 
said  that  they  should  oommence  the  observance  on 
the  evening  of  the  1.0th  day,  or  mei-ely  on  the  10th 
day,  supposing  the  woi'd  evening,  to  mean  the 
later  part  of  our  afternoon.  He  cites,  as  pi'obably 
supporting  this  view,  the  expression  D)2T)yn  I'll, 
“between  the  two  evenings”  used  of  the  time 
of  offering  the  passover  and  the  daily  evening- 
sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6 ; Num.  ix.  3,  xxviii.  4)  ; for  the 
Pharisees,  whom  the  present  Jews  follow,  took  it  to  be 
the  time  between  the  9th  and  11th  hours  of  the  day, 
or  our  3 and  5 P.  M.,  although  the  Samaritans  and 
Karaites  supposed  it  to  be  the  time  between  sunset 
and  full  darkness,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
phrase  C yDEPH  &023,  “when  the  sun  is  setting,” 
used  in  a parallel  passage  (Deut.  xvi.  6)  (see  Hand- 
buck,  i.  pp.  482-484).  These  passages  and  expres- 
sions may,  however,  be  not  unreasonably  held  to 
support  the  common  opinion  that  the  civil  day  began 
at  sunset.  The  tei-m  “ between  the  two  evenings  ” 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated 
a long  period:  a special  short  pei-iod,  though 
scarcely  a point,  the  time  of  sunset,  is  shown  to 
correspond  to  it.  This  is  a natural  division  between 
the  late  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the 
evening  when  his  light  has  not  wholly  disappeared, 
the  two  evenings  into  which  the  natural  evening 
would  be  cut  by  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
day  if  it  began  at  sunset.  Thei'e  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  command  that  the  observance  of  so  solemn  a day 
as  that  of  atonement  should  commence  a little  before 
the  true  beginning  of  the  civil  day  that  due  prepara- 
tion might  be  made  for  the  sacrifices.  In  Judaea, 
where  the  duration  of  twilight  is  very  shoit  at  all 
times,  the  most  natural  division  would  be  at  sunset. 
The  natural  day,  DP,  probably  was  held  to  com- 
mence at  sunrise,  morning-twilight  being  included 
in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  according  to  the 
old  as  well  as  th&  later  division ; some,  however, 
made  the  morning-watch  part  of  the  day.  Four 
natural  pei'iods,  smaller  than  the  civil  day,  are 
mentioned.  These  are  3“iy,  evening,  and  “)p3? 
morning,  of  which  thel'e  is  frequent  mention,  and 
the  less  usual  “ the  two  lights,”  as  though 

“ double  light,”  noon,  and  DWn?  or  —*  1 * » Vn 

“ half  the  night,”  midnight.  No  one  of  these  witli 
a people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  indicate 
a point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  periods,  even- 
ing and  morning  being,  however,  much  longer 
than  noon  and  midnight.  The  night  was  divided 
into  watches  (D’Vlp^K).  In  the  0.  T.  but  two 

are  expressly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the 
existence  of  a third,  the  first  Avatch  of  the  night.3 
The  middle  watch  (rOiD'An  rnb^'NH)  occurs  in 

a In  Lam.  ii.  19,  finpE^  of  course  refers 

to,  without  absolutely  designating,  the  first  watch. 

b Ideler  corrects  Gesenius  ( Sandwort . s.  v. 

for  affirming  that  the  usual  meaning,  “ sabbath,”  is 
satisfactory  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15.  In  the  Thes.  ( s . v.), 
Rodiger,  possibly  on  the  authority  of  Gesenius,  admits 
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Judg.  vii.  19,  Avhere  the  connexion  of  watches  with 
military  affairs  is  evident — “ And  Gideon  and  the 
hundred  men  that  [wei-e]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  exti’emity  of  the  camp  at  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  watch;  [and]  they  had  but  set  the 
watchmen  D’Hpbh'l  ;”  and  the  morning  - watch 
("Ipbri  rnbt^K)  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiv.  24 
and  1 Sam.  xi.  11;  in  the  former  case  in  the 
account  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
latter,  in  that  of  Saul’s  surprise  of  the  Ammonites 
when  he  relieved  Jabesh-gilead.  Some  Rabbins  hold 
that  there  wei-e  four  watches  ( Ilandbuch , i.  p.  486). 
In  the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  ai'e  mentioned, 
which  were  probably  adopted  from  the  Romans  as 
a modification,  of  the  old  system.  All  four  occur 
together  in  Max-k  xiii.  35.  o\p€,  the  late  watch; 
fxeaovvKTiov,  midnight ; aXeKrpocpwvla,  the  cock- 
crowing  ; and  irpui,  the  early  Avatch.  [Day, 
Night,  Watches  of  Night.] 

Week  a hebdomad). — The  Hebi-ew  week 

was  a period  of  seven  days  ending  with  the  Sabbath ; 
therefore  it  could  not  have  been  a division  of  the 
month,  which  was  lunar,  without  intei'calation. 
But  thei-e  was  no  such  intercalation  since  the  Sabbath 
was  to  be  evei-y  seventh  day,  its  name  is  used  for 
week,h  and  weeks  are  counted  on  without  any  addi- 
tional day  or  days.  The  mention  together  of  Sabbaths 
and  new  moons  pi-oves  nothing  but  that  the  two 
observances  Avere  similar,  the  one  closing  the  week, 
the  other  commencing  the  month.  The  week, 
whether  a pei'iod  of  seven  days,  or  a quarter  of  the 
month,  was  of  common  use  in  antiquity.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  were  without  it,c  dividing  their 
month  of  30  days  into  decads  as  did  the  Athenians. 
The  Hebrew  week  therefore  cannot  have  been 
adopted  from  Egypt;  pi-obably  both  it  and  the 
Sabbath  wei-e  used  and  obsei-ved  by  the  patriarchs. 
[Week;  Sabbath.] 

Month  (ITP,  t$nh,  D'DJ  BHh).— 1 The  months 

by  which  the  time  is  measui-ed  in  the  account  of 
the  Flood  would  seem  to  be  of  30  days  each,  pro- 
bably forming  a year  of  360  days,  for  the  1st,  2nd, 
7th,  and  10th  months  are  mentioned  (Gen.  viii.  13, 
vii.  11,  viii.  14,  4,  5).  Ideler  contests  this,  arguing 
that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink  after  150  days 
(and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above  all  high  moun- 
tains), it  must  have  sunk  for  some  days  ere  the  Ark 
could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that  the  second 
date  must  be  more  than  150  days  later  than  the 
first  ( Handbuch , i.  pp.  69,  70,  478,  479).  This 
argument  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  “ high 
mountains,”  and  upon  the  height  of  those— “ the 
mountains  of  Ai  arat  ” (viii.  4),  on  which  the  Ark 
l-ested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Flood.  [Noah.]  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  correspondence 
of  the  intei-val  to  five  months  of  30  days  each,  and 
the  use  of  a year  of  360  days,  a fact  strangely 
ignored  by  Ideler,  in  pi-ophetic  passages  of  both 
Testaments,  are  of  no  slight  weight.  TVat  the 
months  from  the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the  time 


that  the  signification  is  perhaps  “ week.”  Ideler’s 
argument  seems  however  unanswerable  ( Handbuch , 

i.  p.  481,  note  1). 

0 The  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  19),  in  itself 
ambiguous,  is  of  no  value  against  ’he  strong  negative 
evidence  of  the  monuments.  (See  Lepsius,  Chruno - 

logie  der  Aeg.  i,  pp.  131-133.) 
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of  the  Second  Temple,  when  we  have  certain  know- 
ledge of  their  character,  were  always  lunar,  appears 
from  the  command  to  keep  new-moons,  and  from 
the  unlikelihood  of  a change  in  the  calendar. 
These  lunar  months  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  always  alternately  of  29  and  30  days.  Then- 
average  length  would  of  course  be  a lunation,  or 
a little  (44')  above  29§  days,  and  therefore  they 
would  in  general  be  alternately  of  29  and  30  days, 
but  it  is  possible  that  occasionally  months  might 
occur  of  28  and  31  days,  if,  as  is  highly  probable, 
the  commencement  of  each  was  strictly  determined 
by  observation : that  observation  was  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Ba- 
bylonian Talmud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written,  when,  however,  a month 
was  not  allowed  to  be  less  than  29,  or  more  than 
30  days  in  length.  The  first  day  of  the  month 
is  called  65nh,  “new  moon;”  LXX.  veofirjvfa, 
from  the  root  KHn  : “it  was  new  ” (as  to  the 

primary  sense  of  which,  see  Month),  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  a month  this  word  was  some- 
times used  with  the  addition  of  a number  for  the 
whole  expression,  “ in  such  a month  on  the  first 

day,”  as  fljil  “ On 

the  third  new-moon  ....  on  that  day,”  badly 
rendered  by  the  LXX.”  ToD  8e  arjubs  rod  rplrov 
. . . rrj  ri/iepa  ravrr}  ( Ex.  xix.  1):  hence  the  word 
came  to*  signify  month,  though  then  it  was  sometimes 
qualified  as  D'D'  SSHh.  The  new-moon  was  kept 

as  a sacred  festival.  [Festivals.]  In  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Josh.,  Judg.,  and  Ruth,  we  find  but  one 
month  mentioned  by  a special  name,  the  rest 
being  called  according  to  their  order.  The  month 
with  a special  name  is  the  first,  which  is  called 
KHh  (LXX.  pctjv  tcov  viav),  “ the  month 

of  ears  of  corn,”  or  “ Abib,”  that  is  the  month 
in  which  the  ears  of  corn  became  full  or  ripe,  and 
on  the  16tli  day  of  which,  the  second  day  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ripe  ears,  were  to 

be  offered  (Lev.  ii.  14;  comp,  xxiii.  10,  11,  14). 
This  undoubted  derivation  shows  how  monstrous  is 
the  idea  that  Abib  comes  from  the  Egyptian  Epiphi. 
In  1 K.  three  other  names  of  months  occur,  Zif,  IT, 

or  VT,  the  second,  Ethanim,  D'On'K,  the  seventh, 
and  Bui,  the  eighth.  These  names  appear,  like 
that  of  Abib,  to  be  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
a tropical  year.  No  other  names  are  found  in  any 
book  prior  to  the  captivity,  but  in  the  books  written 
after  the  return  the  later  nomenclature  still  in  use 
appears.  This  is  evidently  of  Babylonian  origin, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  affirm.  [Months.] 

Year  (H3fc^). — It  has  been  supposed,  on  account 

of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  in  Noah’s  time  there  was  a year 
of  360  days.  These  dates  might  indeed  be  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  a year  of  365  days. 
The  evidence  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is  however 
conclusive  as  to  the  knowledge  of  a year  of  the 
former  length.  The  time  times  and  an  half  of  Dan. 
(vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  time  means  year  (see  xi.  13), 
cannot  be  doubted  to  be  equivalent  expressions  to  the 
42  months  and  1260  days  of  Rev.  (xi.  2,  3,  xii.  6) 
for  360  X 3^  = 1260;  and  30x42  = 1260.  We 
have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that  such 
a year  was  known  to  some  nations,  so  that  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  this 
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length. — The  characteristics  of  the  yeai  instituted 
at  the  Exodus  can  be  clearly  determined,  though  we 
cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  tro- 
pical, since  certain  observances  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  fixed  to  particular  days. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar, 
each  commencing  with  a new  moon.  It  would  ap- 
pear therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some 
mode  of  adjustment.  To  ascertain  what  this  was,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  decide  when  the  year  commenced. 
On  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  as  already 
mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  corn  were  to  be  offered  as 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10, 
11).  The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced  the 
harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  following  (Ruth 
ii.  23).  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  offering 
was  of  barley  (Anf.  iii.  10,  §5).  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  find  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in  Pa- 
lestine. According  to  the  observation  of  travellers 
the  barley  is  ripe,  in  the  wannest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  first  days  of  April.  The  barley-harvest 
therefore  commences  about  half  a month  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  so  that  the  year  would  begin  at 
about  that  tropical  point  were  it  not  divided  into 
lunar  months.  We  may  conclude  that  the  nearest 
new  moon  about  or  after  the  equinox,  but  not  much 
before,  was  chosen  as  the  commencement  of  the 
year.  Ideler,  whom  we  have  thus  far  followed,  as 
to  this  year,  concludes  that  the  right  new  moon 
was  chosen  through  observation  of  the  forwardness 
of  the  barley-crops  in  the  warmer  districts  of  the 
country  (. Handbuch , i.  p.  490).  There  is  however 
this  difficulty,  that  the  different  times  of  barley- 
harvest  in  various  parts  would  have  been  liable  tc 
cause  confusion.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely 
that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  deter- 
mining their  new  year’s  day  by  observations  of  he- 
liacal risings  or  similar  stellar  phenomena  known 
to  mark  the  right  time  before  the  barley-harvest. 
Certainly  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs 
made  use  of  such  means.  The  method  of  intercala- 
tion can  only  have  been  that  which  obtained  after 
the  Captivity — the  addition  of  a thirteenth  month, 
whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  before  the 
equinox  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to  be 
offered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  similar  offerings  at  the  times  appointed.  This 
method  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was  either  legally  un- 
clean or  journeying  at  a distance,  for  a whole 
month  to  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month  (Num. 
ix.  9-13),  of  which  permission  we  find  Hezekiah 
to  have  availed  himself  for  both  the  reasons  allowed, 
because  the  priests  were  not  sufficiently  sanctified 
and  the  people  were  not  collected  (2  Chr.  xxx.  i-o. 
15).  The  later  Jews  had  two  beginnings  to  the 
year,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  but  somewhat  inaccu- 
rately said,  two  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple  (as  Ideler  admits)  these  two  beginnings  ob- 
tained, the  seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckoning 
being  Abib,  the  first  of  the  sacred.  Hence  it  has 
been  held  that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  was  merely  a change  of  commencement,  and 
not  the  introduction  of  a new  year ; and  also  that 
from  this  time  there  were  the  two  beginnings.  The 
former  opinion  is  at  present  purely  hypothetical 
and  has  been  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  latter, 
for  which,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  some  evidence. 
The  strongest  point  in  this  evidence,  although 
strangely  unnoticed  by  Ideler  as  such,  is  the  cir- 
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cumstance  that  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years 
commenced  in  the  seventh  month,  and  doubtless  on 
its  first  day.  That  the  jubilee  year  commenced  in 
this  month  is  distinctly  stated,  since  its  solemn  pro- 
clamation was  on  the  10th  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxv.  9,  10) ; and  as 
this  year  immediately  followed  a sabbatical  year,  the 
latter  must  have  commenced  in  the  same  manner. 
As  however  these  were  whole  years,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  began  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  Day  of  Atonement  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  their  beginning,  and  perhaps  to 
the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  as  did  the  Passover 
to  the  sacred  beginning.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, commencement  of  single  years  of  total  cessa- 
tion from  the  labours  of  the  field,  since  each  year 
so  commencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  of 
these  occupations  in  a regular  order  from  seed-time 
to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gathering 
of  fruit.  This  is  indeed  plain  from  the  injunction  as 
to  both  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years  apart  from  the 
mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  unless  we  suppose, 
and  this  would  be  very  unwarrantable,  that  the  in- 
junction follows  the  order  of  the  seasons  of  agriculture, 
but  that  the  observance  did  not.  It  might  seem, 
at  first  sight,  that  the  seventh  month  was  chosen, 
as  itself  of  a kind  of  sabbatical  character ; but  this 
does  not  explain  the  fact  that  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee 
years  were  natural  years,  nor  would  the  seventh  of 
twelve  months  be  analogous  to  every  seventh  year. 
We  can  therefore  come  to  no  other  conclusion  but 
that  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  the  year  was 
held  to  begin  with  the  seventh  month,  while  the 
months  were  still  reckoned  from  the  sacred  com- 
mencement in  Abib.  There  are  two  expressions 
used  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  one  of  which  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  we  have  just  arrived,  while  the  other 
is  in  accordance  with  it.  The  first  of  these  speaks 
of  this  feast  as  Hllfcpn  JHKY3,  “in  the  going  out” 
or  end  “ of  the  year”  (Ex.  xxiii.  16),  and  the 
second,  as  FlS-lpA,  “ [at]  the  change  of  the 

year”  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22),  a vague  expression,  as  far 
as  we  can  understand  it,  but  one  fully  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  the  turning-point'  of  a natural 
year.  By  the  term  H^lpD  the  Rabbins  denote  the 
commencement  of  each  of  the  four  seasons  into 
which  their  year  is  divided  ( Handbuch , i.  pp.  550, 
551).  Evidence  corroborative  of  our  conclusion  is 
also  afforded  by  the  similar  distinctive  character  of 
the  first  and  seventh  months  in  the  calendar  with 
respect  to  their  observances.  The  one  was  distin- 
guished by  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  from  the 
15th  to  the  21st  inclusive ; the  other,  by  that  of 
Tabernacles,  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd.  There  is 
besides  this  some  evidence  in  the  special  sanctifica- 
tion, above  that  of  the  ordinary  new  moon,  of  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  which  in  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  bears  a resemblance  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  commencement  of  the  jubilee  year  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  On  these  grounds  we  hold  that 
there  were  two  beginnings  to  the  year  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus.  [Year.] 

Seasons. — The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons.  We  find 
mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  j^p,  “ summer,” 
and  fj'lhj  ‘‘  winter,”  which  are  used  for  the  whole 
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year  in  the  expression  P]pm  f^p  (Ps.  lxxiv.  17  ; 

Zech.  xiv.  8 ; and  perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22).  The  former 
of  these  properly  means  the  time  of  cutting  fruits, 
and  the  latter,  that  of  gathering  fruits  ; the  one  re- 
ferring to  the  early  fruit  season,  the  other  to  the 
late  one.  Their  true  significations  are  therefore 
rather  summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and 
winter.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they 
came  to  signify  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
year,  both  from  their  use  together  as  the  two 
seasons,  and  from  the  mention  of  “ the  winter 
house,  ” P)TliTTP3,  and  “ the  summer  house,” 
PJjjn  n'l  (Am.  iii.  15).  The  latter  evidence  is 
the  stronger,  since  the  winter  is  the  time  in  Palestine 
when  a palace  or  house  of  different  construction 
would  be  needed  to  the  light  summer  pavilion,  and 
in  the  only  passage  besides  that  referred  to  in  which 
the  winter-house  is  mentioned,  we  read  that  Jehoi- 
akim  “ sat  in  the  winter-house  in  the  ninth  month 
that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter : “ and  [there  was  a 
fire]  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him  ” (Jer.  xxxvi. 
22).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Pph,  when  used 
without  reference  to  the  year,  as  in  Job  xxix.  4^ 
has  its  original  signification.  The  phrase  Dhl  “)p? 

“ cold  and  heat,”  in  Gen.  viii.  22,  is  still  more 
general,  and  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  more  than 
the  great  alternations  of  temperature,  which,  like 
those  of  day  and  night,  were  promised  not  to 
cease.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Handbuch,  i.  p.  494.)  There 
are  two  agricultural  seasons  of  a more  special  cha- 
racter than  the  preceding  in  their  ordinary  use. 
These  are  jnt,  “ seed-time,”  and  TYp,  “ harvest.” 

Ideler  ( loc . cit.)  makes  these  equal  to  the  foregoing 
seasons  when  similarly  used  together ; but  he  has 
not  proved  this,  and  the  passage  he  quotes  (Gen. 
1.  c.)  cannot  be  held  to  afford  any  evidence  of  the 
kind,  until  some  other  two  terms  in  it  are  proved 
to  be  strictly  correspondent.  [Seasons.] 

Festivals  and  holy  days.—  Besides  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  there  were  four  great  festivals  and 
a fast  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  that  of  Trumpets,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  FIDS,  was  properly  only  the 
time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
that  is,  the  evening,  “ between  the 

two  evenings  ” (Lev.  xxiii.  5) — a phrase  previously 
considered — of  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month,  and 
the  night  following, — the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
ni-YSn  commencing  on  the  morning  of  the 

15th  day  of  the  month,  and  lasting  seven  days  until 
the  21st  inclusive.  The  15th  and  21st  days  of  the 
month  were  sabbaths,  that  is,  holy  days.  [Pass- 
over.]  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  3PI,  or  Pen- 

tecost, was  kept  at  the  close  of  seven  weeks,  counted 
from  the  day  inclusive  following  the  1 6th  of  the 
1st  month.  Hence  its  name  means  the  feast  of 
seven  weeks,  as  indeed  it  is  called  in  Tob.  (ay la 
enra  efiboyabctiv,  ii.  1).  As  the  ears  of  barley  as 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were  offered  on  the  16th 
day  of  the  1st  month,  so  on  this  day  thanksgiving 
was  paid  for  the  blessing  of  the  harvest,  and 
first-fruits  of  wheat  offered  as  well  as  of  fruits : 
hence  the  names  TYpH  Jn,  Feast  of  Harvest,  and 
D'H-132n  DV,  Day  of  First-fruits. — The  Feast  of 
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Trumpets,  Tiy-VlFl  DV  (lit.  of  the  sound  of  the 
*rumpet),  also  called  TU^HFl  |i“DT  “ a 

great  sabbath  of  celebration  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,”  was  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month, 
the  civil  commencement  of  the  year.  The  Day  of 
Atonement,  Q'HSSTI  DV*,  was  the  10th  day  of  the 

7 th  month.  It  was  a sabbath,  that  is  a holy  day,  and 
also  a fast,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  year  before 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Upon  this  day  the  high- 
priest  made  an  offering  of  atonement  for  the  nation. 
This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appropriate  to 
the  commencement  than  to  the  middle  of  the  year ; 
and  the  time  of  its  celebration  thus  affords  some 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  a double  begin- 
ning.— The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  71130!!  3H,  was 

kept  in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd 
days  inclusive.  Its  chief  days  were  the  first  and  last, 
which  were  sabbaths.  Its  name  was  taken  from  the 
people  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  to  commemorate  the 
Exodus.  It  was  otherwise  called  3H,  “ the 

feast  of  gathering,”  because  it  was  also  instituted 
as  a time  of  thanksgiving  for  the  end  of  the  gather- 
ing of  fruit  and  of  the  vintage.  The  small  number 
and  simplicity  of  these  primitive  Hebrew  festivals 
and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  It  is 
also  observable  that  they  are  not  of  an  astronomical 
character ; and  that  when  they  are  connected  with 
nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
to  Him  who,  in  giving  good  things,  leaves  not  Him- 
self without  witness.  In  later  times  many  holy  days 
were  added.  Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  remark 
are  the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  “ Lots,”  commemorating 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Haman’s  plot, 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording  the  cleansing 
and  re-dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  and  fasts  on  the  anniversaries  of  great 
national  misfortunes  connected  with  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  These  last  were  doubtless  in- 
stituted during  that  period  (comp.  Zech.  vii.  1-5). 
[Festivals,  &c.] 

Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  Years. — The  sabbatical 
year,  7100^71  713^,  “the  fallow  year”  or  pos- 
sibly “ year  of  remission,”  or  alone,  also 

called  a ie  sabbath,”  and  a “ great  sabbath,”  was  an 
institution  of  strictly  the  same  character  as  the 
sabbath, — a year  of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest.  It 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  as  the 
day  has  a side  of  physical  necessity  with  reference 
to  man,  so  the  year  has  a side  of  physical 
necessity  with  reference  to  the  earth.  Every 
seventh  year  appears  to  be  a very  suitable  time 
for  the  recurrence  of  a fallow  year,  on  agricul- 
tural grounds.  Besides  the  rest  from  the  labours 
of  the  field  and  vineyard,  there  was  in  this  year 
to  be  remission,  temporary  or  absolute,  of  debts 
and  obligations  among  the  people.  The  sabbatical 
year  must  have  commenced  at  the  civil  beginning 
of  the  year,  with  the  7th  month,  as  we  have  already 
shown.  Although  doubtless  held  to  commence  with 
the  1st  of  the  month,  its  beginning  appears  to  have 
been  kept  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi. 
10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  This  institution  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  neglected.  This  was  prophesied  by 
Moses,  who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as 
an  enjoying  the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kept 
(Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35,  43).  The  seventy  years’  cap- 
tivity is  also  spoken  of  in  2 Chr.  (xxxvi.  21)  as 
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an  enjoying  sabbath ; but  this  may  be  on  account 
of  the  number  being  sabbatical,  as  ten  times  seven, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  passage. 
After  the  lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  periods,  or  forty- 
nine  years,  a year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  imme- 
diately following  the  last  sabbatical  year.  This 
was  called  ^5*1*71  “ the  year  of  the  trumpet,” 

or  alone,  the  latter  word  meaning  either  the 

sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  instrument  itself, 
because  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  announced 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It 
was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  character, 
although  doubtless  yet  more  important.  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  remitted,  and  lands  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  8-11)  that  this 
year  followed  every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  so  that 
the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identical  with  a sab- 
batical year  is  untenable.  There  is  a further  question 
as  to  the  length  of  each  jubilee  period,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  some  holding  that  it  had  a duration 
of  50,  but  others  of  49  years.  The  latter  opinion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
seventh  sabbatical  year  was  the  jubilee,  since  the 
jubilee  might  be  the  first  year  of  the  next  seven 
years  after.  That  such  was  the  case  is  rendered 
most  probable  by  the  analogy  of  the  weekly  sabbath, 
and  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries  B.c. ; although  it  must  be  noted  that, 
according  to  Maimonides,  the  jubilee  period  was  of 
50  years,  the  51st  year  commencing  a new  period, 
and  that  the  same  writer  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a tradition  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple  only  sabbatical  years,  and  no  jubilee  years, 
were  observed.  (Ideler,  Handhuch,  i.  pp.  503,  504.) 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all 
conclusive,  although  Ideler  (l.  c .)  holds  it  to  be  so ; 
for  the  expression  Tavra  TTeuTriKovra  (iev  icnv 
err]  rh  iraura  (Ant.  iii.  12,  §3)  cannot  be  held 
to  prove  absolutely  that  the  jubilee  year  was 
not  the  first  year  of  a sabbatical  period  instead 
of  standing  between  two  such  periods.  It  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  when  the  first  sabbatical  year 
ought  to  have  been  kept;  whether  the  sabbatical 
and  jubilee  periods  seem  to  have  been  continuous ; 
what  positive  record  there  is  of  any  sabbatical  or 
jubilee  years  having  been  kept ; and  what  indi- 
cations there  are  of  a reckoning  by  such  years  of 
either  kind.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that  the 
first  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  after  the  Israelites 
had  entered  Canaan  would  be  about  the  fourteenth. 
(Jennings,  Jewish  Antiquities,  bk.  iii.  cap.  9 : and  infr. 
Historical  Chronology .)  It  is  possible  that  it  might 
have  been  somewhat  earlier  or  later  ; but  the  narra- 
tive will  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  2.  It  is  clear 
that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  kept  from  the 
time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple,  would  have  been  reckoned  from  the  first  one, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  kept  after  the  return 
would  be  counted  in  the  same-  manner : from  the 
nature  of  the  institutions,  it  is  rather  to  be  supposed 
that  the  reckoning,  in  the  second  case,  would  be 
from  the  first  cultivation  of  the  country  after  its  re- 
occupation. The  recorded  sabbatical  years  do  not 
enable  us  to  test  this  supposition,  because  we  do  not 
know  exactly  the  year  of  return,  or  that  of  the  first 
cultivation  of  the  country.  The  recorded  dates  of 
sabbatical  years  would  make  that  next  after  the 
return  to  commence  in  B.C.  528,  and  be  current  in 
B.c.  527,  which  would  make  the  first  year  of  the 
period  B.C.  534-3,  which  would  not  improbably  be 
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the  first  year  of  cultivation  : but  in  the  case  ot  so 
short  a period  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  much  weight.  3.  There  is  no  positive  record  of 
any  jubilee  year  having  been  kept  at  any  time.  The 
dates  of  three  sabbatical  years  have  however  been 
preserved.  These  were  current  B.c.  163,  135,  and 
37,  and  therefore  commenced  in  each  case  about 
three  months  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  these 
Julian  years.  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §5 ; xiii.  8,  §1 ; 
xiv.  16,  §2 ; xv.  1,  §2 ; B.  J.  i.  2,  §4;  and  1 Macc. 
vi.  49,  53.)  4.  There  are  some  chronological  in- 

dications in  the  0.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  dates  his  first  pro- 
phecy of  those  in  the  book  “ in  the  thirtieth  year,” 
&c.,  “ which  [was]  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoi- 
achin’s  captivity  ” (i.  2)  ; thus  apparently  dating 
m the  former  case  from  a better  known  era  than 
that  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity,  which  he  employs 
in  later  places,  without  however  in  general  again 
describing  it.  This  date  of  the  30th  year  has  been 
variously  explained : some,  with  Usher,  suppose 
that  the  era  is  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when  the 
book  of  the  Law  was  found,  and  a great  passover 
celebrated.  (See  Havernick,  Commentar  iiber  Ezech. 
pp.  12,  13.)  This  year  of  Josiah  would  certainly 
be  the  first  of  the  reckoning,  and  might  be  used  as 
a kind  of  reformation-era,  not  unlike  the  era  of  Simon 
the  Maccabee.  \_Eras.'\  Others  suppose  that  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  prophet’s  life  is  meant ; but 
this  seems  very  unlikely.  Others  again,  including 
Scaliger  (De  Emendatione  Temporum,  pp.  79,  218, 
ed.  1583)  and  Rosenmiiller  ( Schol . ad  loc.'),  hold 
that  the  date  is  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar.  There  is  no  record  of  an  era  of 
Nabopolassar ; that  king  had  been  dead  some  years  ; 
and  we  have  no  instance  in  the  0.  T.  of  the  use  of 
a foreign  era.  The  evidence  therefore  is  in  favour 
of  Josiah’s  18th  year.  There  seems  to  be  another 
reference  to  this  date  in  the  same  book,  where  the 
time  of  the  iniquity  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  40  years  ; 
fcr  the  final  captivity  of  Judah  (Jer.  lii.  30)  was 
in  the  40th  year  of  this  reckoning.  In  the  same 
place  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel  is  said  to 
be  390  years,  which  sum,  added  to  the  date  of  the 
captivity  of  this  part  of  the  nation  in  the  A.  V. 
B.c.  721,  goes  back  to  B.c.  1111  (Ez.  iv.  5,  6). 
This  result  leads  to  the  indication  of  possible 
jubilee  dates,  for  the  interval  between  B.c.  1111  and 
b.c.  623-2  is  488-9  years,  within  two  years  of  ten 
jubilee  periods;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  seventy  weeks  of  the  prophet  Daniel  seem  to 
indicate  the  use  of  such  a great  cycle.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  seventy  years’ 
captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of  360  days 
is  used,  so  that  the  agreement  is  not  absolute. 
(Lear.)  It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  ac- 
counts of  Josiah’s  reformation  present  any  indica- 
tions of  celebrations  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  might 
seem  to  point  to  its  being  specially  required  for 
some  public  service.  Such  a service  was  the  great 
reading  of  the  Law  to  the  whole  congregation  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  every  sabbatical  year  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13).  The  finding  of  the  book  was  cer- 
tainly followed  by  a public  reading,  apparently  in 
the  first  month,  by  the  king  to  the  whole  people 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  a solemn 
passover  was  kept.  Of  the  latter  celebration  is  it 
said  in  Kings,  “ Surely  there  was  not  holden  such  a 
passover  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  that  judged 
Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor 
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of  the  kings  of  Judah”  (2  K.  xxiii.  22);  and,  in 
Chronicles,  “ There  was  no  passover  like  to  that 
kept  in  Israel  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet ; 
neither  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  such  a passover 
as  Josiah  kept”  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  The  mention 
of  Samuel  is  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  the  earlier 
supposed  date  falls.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
passover  is  nowhere  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
reckoning,  but  these  passovers  can  scarcely  have 
been  greater  in  sacrifices  than  at  least  one  in  Solo- 
mon’s reign,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  are  mentioned 
as  characterized  by  greater  zeal  than  any  others 
whatever ; so  that  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  idea 
of  some  relation  to  chvonology.  This  result  would 
place  the  Exodus  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
B.C.,  a time  for  which  we  believe  there  is  a pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  ( Historical  Chronology). 
[Sabbatical  Year  ; Jubilee.] 

Eras. — There  are  indications  of  several  historical 
eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  but 
our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  generally 
unable  to  come  to  positive  conclusions.  Some  of 
these  possible  eras  may  be  no  more  than  dates  em- 
ployed by  writers,  and  not  national  eras;  others, 
however,  can  scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  specia 
or  individual  manner  from  their  referring  to  events 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole  people. 

1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in  1 K.  vi.  1, 
in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon’s 
Temple.  This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  era,  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
Ideler  that  it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  refers  to  Ex.  xix.  1,  and  Num.  xxxiii. 
38  ( Handbuch , i.  p.  507).  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  same  part  of  the  Bible,  the  beginning  of  the 
Exodus-year—  not,  of  course,  the  actual  date  of  the 
Exodus  ( Regnal  years,  &c.) — is  used  as  the  point 
whence  time  is  counted ; but  during  the  interval  of 
which  it  formed  the  natural  commencement  it  can- 
not be  shown  to  be  an  era,  though  it  may  have 
been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  of  a sovereign’s 
reign  is  one. 

2.  The  foundation  of  Solomon’s  temple  is  conjec- 
tured by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  era.  The  passages 
to  which  he  refers  (1  K.  ix.  10;  2 Chr.  viii.  1), 
merely  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
val of  20  yrs.  occupied  in  the  building  of  the  temple 
and  the  king’s  house,  both  being  distinctly  specified  ; 
so  that  his  reading — “ Zwanzig  Jahre,  nachdem 
Salomo  das  Haus  des  Herrn  erbaute” — leaves  out 
half  the  statement  and  so  makes  it  incorrect 
(. Handb . 1.  c.).  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  the 
building  of  the  temple  occupied  7 yrs.  (1  K.  vi.  37, 
38),  and  that  of  Solomon’s  house  13  (vii.  1), 
making  up  the  interval  of  20  yrs. 

3.  The  era  once  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  commencing 
in  Josiah’s  18th  year,  we  have  previously  discussed, 
concluding  that  it  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  sabbatical  system  ( Sabbatical  and  Jubilee 
Years). 

4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity  is  con- 
stantly used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the 
5th  year  (i.  2)  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxix.  17). 
The  prophet  generally  gives  the  date  without  ap- 
plying any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  He  speaks, 
however,  of  “ the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin’s 
captivity”  (i.  2),  and  “the  twelfth  year  of  our 
captivity”  (xxxiii.  21),  the  latter  of  which  expres- 
sions may  explain  his  constant  use  of  the  era.  The 
same  era  is  necessarily  employed,  though  not  as 
such,  where  the  advancement  of  Jehoiachin  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  captivity  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxv 
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27;  Jer.  Iii.  31).  We  have  no  proof  that  it  was 
used  except  by  those  to  whose  captivity  it  referred. 
Its  1st  year  was  current  B.c.  596,  commencing  in 
the  spring  of  that  year. 

5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years’  captivity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  era  ( His- 
torical Chronology ). 

6.  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  to 
be  employed  as  an  era:  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

7.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidae  is  used  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Maccabees. 

8.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  1st  year  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  is 
stated  to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  era  used 
in  contracts  and  agreements  (1  Macc.  xiii.  41).  The 
vrs.  1,  2,  and  3 on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Simon 
[Money  ; Shekel]  are  probably  of  this  era, 
although  it  is  related  that  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  his  own  stamp  was  not  conceded  to 
him  until  somewhat  later  than  its  beginning  (xv. 
6),  for  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  either  that 
Antiochus  VII.  confirmed  privileges  before  granted 
by  his  brother  Demetrius  II.  (comp.  xv.  5),  or 
that  he  gave  his  sanction  to  money  already  issued 
(Enc.  Brit.,  8th  ed.,  Numismatics , pp.  379,  380). 

Regnal  Years. — By  the  Hebrews  regnal  years 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  not  from  the  day  of  the  king’s  accession. 
Thus,  if  a king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last 
month  of  one  year,  reigned  for  the  whole  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  the  1st  month  of  the  3rd 
year,  we  might  have  dates  in  his  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
yrs.,  although  he  governed  for  no  more  than  13  or 
14  months.  Any  dates  in  the  year  of  his  accession 
before  that  event,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death,  after 
it,  would  be  assigned  to  the  last  year  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  the  1st  of  his  successor.  The  same 
principle  would  apply  to  reckoning  from  eras  or 
important  events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths  of 
reigns  or  intervals  would  not  be  affected  by  it. 

III.  Historical  Chronology. — The  historical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  is  not  less  difficult  than 
the  technical.  The  information  in  the  Bible  is 
indeed  direct  rather  than  inferential,  although  there 
is  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter  kind,  but 
the  present  state  of  the  numbers  makes  absolute 
certainty  in  many  cases  impossible.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  differ  as  to  a particular 
number  we  cannot  in  general  positively  determine 
that  the  original  form  of  the  number  has  been 
preserved,  when  we  have  decided,  and  this  we  are 
not  always  able  to  do,  which  of  the  present  forms 
has  a preponderance  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  In 
addition  to  this  difficulty  there  are  several  gaps 
in  the  series  of  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no 
means  of  supplying  with  exactness.  When  therefore 
we  can  compare  several  of  these  smaller  numbers 
with  a larger  number,  or  with  independent  evidence, 
we  are  frequently  prevented  from  putting  a con- 
clusive test  by  the  deficiencies  in  the  first  series. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  round  numbers  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance,  for,  although  when 
we  have  no  other  evidence,  it  manifestly  precludes 
our  arriving  at  positive  accuracy,  the  variation  of 
a few  years  is  not  to  be  balanced  against  great 
differences  apparently  not  to  be  positively  resolved, 
as  those  of  the  primaeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew, 
LXX.  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Lately  some 
have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  number  40,  alleging  that  it  and  70  are 
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vague  terms  equivalent  to  “ many,”  so  that  “ 40 
yrs.”  or  “70  yrs.”  would  mean  no  more  than 
“many  yrs.”  Prima facie  this  idea  would  seem 
reasonable,  but  on  a further  examination  it.  will  be 
seen  that  the  details  of  some  periods  of  40  yrs.  are 
given,  and  show  that  the  number  is  not  indefinite 
where  it  would  at  first  especially  seem  to  be  so. 
Thus  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness  can  be  divided 
into  three  periods : 1 . from  the  Exodus  to  the 
sending  out  of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a 
quarter  (1  yr.  1 + x (2  ?)  months,  Num.  ix.  1, 
x.  11  ; comp.  ver.  29,  showing  it  was  this  year, 
and  xiii.  20  proving  that  the  search  ended  some- 
what after  midsummer)  2.  the  time  of  search  40 
days  (Num.  xiii.  25)  : 3.  the  time  of  the  wan- 
dering until  the  brook  Zered  was  crossed  38  yrs. 
(Deut.  ii.  14)  : making  altogether  almost  392  yrs. 
This  perfectly  accords  with  the  date  yr.  40  m.  11 
d.  1 of  the  address  of  Moses  after  the  conquest  of 
Silion  and  Og  (Deut.  i.  3,  4),  which  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  crossing  of  the  brook  Zered.  So 
again  David’s  reign  of  40  yrs.  is  divided  into 
7 yrs.  6 m.  in  Hebron,  and  33  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  ii.  11,  v.  5 ; 1 Chr.  iii.  4,  but  1 K.  ii.  11, 
7 yrs.,  omitting  the  months,  and  33).  This  there- 
fore cannot  be  an  indefinite  number  as  some  might 
conjecture  from  its  following  Saul’s  40  yrs.  and 
preceding  Solomon’s.  The  last  two  reigns  again 
could  not  have  been  much  more  or  less  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  history.  The  occurrence 
of  some  round  numbers  therefore  does  not  warrant 
our  supposing  the  constant  use  of  vague  ones.  In 
discussing  the  technical  part  of  the  subject  we  have 
laid  some  stress  upon  the  opinions  of  the  earlier 
Rabbinical  commentators : in  this  part  we  place  no 
reliance  upon  them.  As  to  divisions  of  time  con- 
nected with  religious  observances  they  could  scarcely 
be  far  wrong,  in  historical  chronology  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  right,  having  a very  small 
knowledge  of  foreign  sources.  In  fact,  by  comparing 
their  later  dates  with  the  chronology  of  the  time 
astronomically  fixed,  we  find  so  extraordinary  a de- 
parture from  correctness  that  we  must  abandon  the 
idea  of  their  having  held  any  additional  facts  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  serving  to  guide  them  to  a 
true  system  of  chronology.  There  are,  however, 
important  foreign  materials  to  aid  us  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Hebrew  chronology.  In  addition  to 
the  literary  evidence  that  has  been  long  used  by 
chronologers,  the  comparatively  recent  decipher- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  has 
afforded  us  valuable  additional  evidence  from  con- 
temporary monuments. 

Biblical  data. — It  will  be  best  to  examine  the 
biblical  information  under  the  main  periods  into 
which  it  may  be  separated,  beginning  with  the 
earliest. 

A.  First  Period,  from  Adam  to  Abram’s  depar- 
ture from  Haran. — All  the  numerical  data  in  the 
Bible  for  the  chronology  of  this  interval  are  com- 
prised in  two  genealogical  lists  in  Genesis,  the  first 
from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  v.  3 
ad  fin.'),  and  the  second  from  Shem  to  Abram 
(xi.  10-26),  and  in  certain  passages  in  the  same 
book  (vii.  6,  11,  viii.  13,  ix.  28,  29,  xi.  32,  xii.  4). 
The  Masoretic  Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.,  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  greatly  differ,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  table,  which  we  take  from  the 
Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man  (p.  90),  adding 
nothing  essential  but  a various  reading,  and  the 
age  of  Abram  when  he  left  Haran,  but  also  inclosing 
in  parentheses  numbers  not  stated  but  ol  tained  by 
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: 

Age  of  each  when  the 

Years  of  each  after  the 

Total  length  of  the 

next  was  horn. 

next  was  horn. 

life  of  each. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Adam  

230 

1 

0 

700 

8C 

10 

930 

• • i 

Seth 

205 

105 

707 

807 

912 

Enos 

190 

90 

715 

815 

905 

Cainan 

170 

70 

740 

840 

910 

Mahalaleel  

165 

65 

730 

839 

895 

Jared  

162 

62 

800 

1 785 

962 

847 

Enoch  

165 

65 

200 

300 

365 

Methuselah 

187 

67 

(782) 

782 

653 

969 

720 

167 

802 

Lamech  . . 

188 

182 

53 

565 

595 

600 

753 

777 

653 

Noah  

502 

448 

950 

Shem  

100 

500 

600  ! 

2264 

1658 

1309 

This  was  “ 

two  years  after  the  Flood.” 

2244 

Arphaxad  

135 

35 

400 

403 

303  : 

(535) 

(438) 

438 

Cainan 

130 

330 

(460) 

Salah  

130 

30 

330 

403 

303 

(460) 

(433) 

433 

Eber 

134 

34 

270 

430 

(404) 

(464) 

404 

Peleg  

130 

30 

209 

109 

(339) 

(239) 

239 

Reu 

132 

32 

207 

107 

(339) 

(239) 

239 

Serug  

130 

30 

200 

100 

(330) 

(230) 

230 

Nahor  

79 

29 

. . 

129 

119 

69 

(208) 

(148) 

148 

179 

Terah  

70 

(135) 

(135) 

(75) 

205 

145 

Abram  leaves  Haran  . . 

75 

| 1145 

365 

1015 

1245 

i 

computation  from  others,  and  making  some  altera- 
tions consequently  necessary.  The  advantage  of  the 
system  of  this  table  is  the  clear  manner  in  which  it 
shows  the  differences  and  agreements  of  the  three 
versions  of  the  data.  The  dots  indicate  numbers 
agreeing  with  the  LXX. 

The  number  of  generations  in  the  LXX.  is  one  in 
excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Sam.  on  account  of  the  “ Se- 
cond Cainan,”  whom  the  best  chronologers  are  agreed 
in  rejecting  as  spurious.  He  is  found  in  the  pre- 
sent text  of  the  LXX.  in  both  Gen.  and  1 Chr.  and 
in  the  present  text  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel.  Josephus, 
Philo,  and  the  earlier  Christian  writers  appear  how- 
ever to  have  knpwn  nothing  of  him,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  either  that  he  was  first  introduced  by 
a copyist  into  the  Gospel  and  thence  into  the  LXX., 
or  else  that  he  was  found  in  some  codd.  of  the 
LXX.  and  thence  introduced  into  the  Gospel,  and 
afterwards  into  all  other  copies  of  the  LXX. 
[Cainan.]  Before  considering  the  variations  of 
the  numbers  it  is  important  to  notice  that  “ as  two 
of  the  three  sources  must  have  been  corrupted,  we 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  be 
preserved  in  its  genuine  state”  (Genesis  of  the 
Earth , fyc.,  p.  92) — a check  upon  our  confidence 
that  has  strangely  escaped  chronologers  in  general. 
The  variations  are  the  result  of  design  not  accident, 
as  is  evident  from  the  years  before  the  birth  of  a 
son  and  the  residues  agreeing  in  their  sums  in 
almost  all  cases  in  the  antediluvian  generations,  the 
exceptions,  save  one,  being  apparently  the  result  of 
necessity  that  lives  should  not  overlap  the  date 
of  the  Flood  (comp.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  i.  p. 
285).  We  have  no  clue  to  the  date  or  dates 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  the 
LXX.  form  to  the  First  century  of  the  Christian 


era,  if  not  higher, d and  the  Heb.  to  the  Fourth  cen- 
tury: if  the  Sam.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text,  we  can 
assign  them  a higher  antiquity  than  what  is  known 
as  to  the  Heb.  The  little  acquaintance  most  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  had  with  Hebrew  makes  it 
impossible  to  decide  on  their  evidence,  that  the 
variation  did  not  exist  when  they  wrote : the  tes- 
timony of  Josephus  is  here  of  more  weight,  but  in 
his  present  text  it  shows  contradiction,  though 
preponderating  in  favour  of  the  LXX.  numbers. 
A comparison  of  the  lists  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  first  two  forms, 
and  that  the  third  version  of  them  originated  from 
these  two.  This  supposed  later  version  of  the  lists 
would  seem  to  be  the  Sam.,  which  certainly  is  less 
internally  consistent,  on  the  supposition  of  the  ori- 
ginal correctness  of  the  numbers,  thau  the  other  two. 
The  cause  of  the  alterations  is  most  uncertain.  It 
has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  Jews  shortened 
the  chronology  in  order  that  an  ancient  prophecy  that 
the  Messiah  should  come  in  the  sixth  millenary  of 
the  world’s  age  might  not  be  known  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  advent  of  our  Lord. . The  reason  may  be  suffi- 
cient in  itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
the  apostolic  age  there  were  hot  discussions  respect- 
ing genealogies  (Tit.  iii.  9),  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  great  importance  was  attached  to 
them,  perhaps  also  that  the  differences  or  some  dif- 
ference then  existed.  The  different  proportions  of  the 
generations  and  lives  in  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have 

d The  earliest  supposed  indication  of  the  LXX. 
numbers  is  in  the  passage  of  Polyhistor  (ap.  JSuseb. 

I Praep.  ix.  21,  p.  422)  giving  the  same  as  the  com- 
putation of  Demetrius  ; hut  we  cannot  place  reliance 
on  the  correctness  of  a single  fragmentary  text. 
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been  asserted  to  afford  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
former.  At  a later  period,  however,  when  we  find 
instances  of  longevity  recorded  in  all  versions,  the 
time  of  marriage  is  not  different  from  what  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  although  there  are  some  long 
generations.  A stronger  argument  for  the  LXX., 
if  the  unity  of  the  human  race  be  admitted,  is 
found  in  the  long  period  required  from  the  Flood 
to  the  Dispersion  and  the  establishment  of  king- 
doms : this  supposition  would,  however,  require 
that  the  patriarchal  generations  should  be  either 
exceptional  or  repi'esent  periods:  for  the  former 
of  these  hypotheses  we  shall  see  there  is  some 
ground  in  the  similar  case  of  certain  generations, 
just  alluded  to,  from  Abraham  downwards.  With 
respect  to  probability  of  accuracy  arising  from  the 
state  of  the  text,  the  Heb.  certainly  has  the  advantage. 
There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  Rabbins 
have  been  scrupulous  in  the  extreme  in  making 
alterations : the  LXX.,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
signs  of  a carelessness  that  would  almost  permit 
change,  and  we  have  the  probable  interpolation  of 
the  Second  Cainan.  If,  however,  we  consider  the 
Sam.  form  of  the  lists  as  sprang  from  the  other 
two,  the  LXX.  would  seem  to  be  earlier  than  the 
Heb.,  since  it  is  more  probable  that  the  antedilu- 
vian generations  would  have  been  shortened  to  a 
general  agreement  with  the  Heb.,  than  that  the 
postdiluvian  would  have  been  lengthened  to  suit 
the  LXX. ; for  it  is  obviously  most  likely  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  having  been  deducted  from 
the  earlier  generations,  the  operation  was  not  carried 
on  with  the  later.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  stated 
sums  in  the  postdiluvian  generations  in  the  Sam. 
generally  agree  with  the  computed  sums  of  the 
Heb.  and  not  with  those  of  the  LXX.,  which  would 
be  explained  by  the  theory  of  an  adaptation  of  one 
of  these  two  to  the  other,  although  it  would  not  give 
us  reason  for  supposing  either  form  to  be  the  earlier. 
It  is  an  ancient  conjecture  that  the  term  year  was  of 
old  applied  to  periods  short  of  true  years.  There  is 
some  plausibility  in  this  theory,  at  first  sight,  but 
the  account  of  the  Deluge  seems  fatal  to  its  adop- 
tion. The  only  passage  that  might  be  alleged  in  its 
support  is  that  in  which  120  years  is  mentioned  as 
if  the  term  of  man’s  life  after  the  great  increase  of 
wickedness  before  the  Deluge,  compared  with  the 
lives  assigned  to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  but 
this  from  the  context  seems  rather  to  mean  a 
period  of  probation  before  the  catastrophe  (Gen.  vi. 
3).  A question  has  been  raised  whether  the  gene- 
rations and  numbers  may  not  be  independent,  the 
original  generations  in  Gen.  having  been  as  those  in 
1 Chr.  simply  names,  and  the  numbers  having  been 
added,  perhaps  on  traditional  authority,  by  the  Jews 
(comp.  Genesis  of  the  Earth,  fyc.,  pp.  92-94).  If 
tve  suppose  that  a period  was  thus  portioned  out 
then  the  character  of  Hebrew  genealogies  as  not  of  ne- 
cessity absolutely  continuous  might  somewhat  lessen 
the  numbers  assigned  to  individuals.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  numbers  were  originally  cyclical, 
an  idea  perhaps  originating  in  the  notion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  a space  of  time  to  a certain  number  of 
generations.  This  particular  theory  can  however 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  character 
of  the  names.  Turning  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
history  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numbers  of  the 
LXX.  confirmed  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb.  The 
history  and  civilization  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  with 
Babylonia  reach  to  a time  earlier  than,  in  the  first 
case,  and  about  as  early  as,  in  the  second,  the  Heb. 
date  of  the  Flood.  Moreover  the  concurrent  evidence 
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of  antiquity  carries  the  origin  of  gentile  civilization 
to  the  Noachian  races.  The  question  of  the  unity  of 
the  species  does  not  therefore  affect  this  argument 
(Man),  whence  the  numbers  of  the  LXX.  up  to 
the  Deluge  would  seem  to  be  correct,  for  an  acci- 
dental agreement  can  scarcely  be  admitted.  If 
correct,  are  we  therefore  to  suppose  them  original, 
that  is,  of  the  original  text  whence  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion was  made  ? This  appears  to  be  a necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  correctness,  since  the  translators 
were  probably  not  sufficiently-  acquainted  with 
external  sources  to  obtain  numbers  either  actually 
or  approximative^  true,  even  if  they  externally 
existed,  and  had  they  had  this  knowledge  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  they  would  have  used  it  in 
the  manner  supposed.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  LXX.  numbers  after 
the  Deluge,  and,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  same  authority,  those  before  the  De- 
luge also.  It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what 
appears  to  be  the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three  ver- 
sions, and  to  state  the  intervals  thus  obtained.  In 
the  LXX.  antediluvian  generations*  that  of  Methu- 
selah is  187  or  167  yrs. : the  former  seems  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  true  number,  since  the  latter 
would  make  this  patriarch,  if  the  subsequent  gene- 
rations be  correct,  to  survive  the  Flood  14  years. 
In  the  postdiluvian  numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must, 
as  previously  shown,  reject  the  Second  Cainan  from 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  against  his  genuine- 
ness. [Cainan.]  Of  the  two  forms  of  Nahor’s 
generation  in  the  LXX.  we  must  prefer  79,  as  more 
consistent  with  the  numbers  near  it,  and  as  also 
found  in  the  Sam.  An  important  correction  of  the 
next  generation  has  been  suggested  in  all  the  lists. 
According  to  them  it  would  appear  that  Terah 
was  70  yrs.  old  at  Abram’s  birth.  “ Terah  lived 
seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Ha- 
ran”  (Gen.  xi.  26).  It  is  afterwards  said  that 
Terah  went  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Haran  and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  205  yrs.  (145  Sam.)  (vv. 
31,  32),  and  the  departure  of  Abram  from  Haran  to 
Canaan  is  then  narrated  (comp.  Actsvii.4),  his  age 
being  stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  75  yrs.  (xii. 
1-5).  Usher  therefore  conjectures  that  Terah  was 
130  yrs.  old  at  Abram’s  birth  (205 — 75  = 130) 
and  supposes  the  latter  not  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son  but  mentioned  first  on  account  of  his  eminence, 
as  is  Shem  in  several  places  (v.  32,  vi.  10,  vii.  13, 
ix.  18,  x.  1),  who  yet  appears  to  have  been  the  third 
son  of  Noah  and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x.  21,  and 
arrangement  of  chap.).  There  is,  however,  a se- 
rious objection  in  the  way  of  this  supposition.  It 
seems  scarcely  probable  that  if  Abram  had  been 
born  to  his  father  at  the  age  of  J30  years,  he 
should  have  asked  in  wonder  “ Shall  [a  child]  be 
born  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old  ? and 
shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear?”  (Gen. 
xvii.  17.)  Thus  to  suit  a single  number,  that  of 
Terah’s  age  at  his  death,  where  the  Sam.  does  not 
agree  with  the  Heb.  and  LXX.,  a hypothesis  is 
adopted  that  at  least  strains  the  consistency  of  the 
narrative.  We  should  rather  suppose  the  number 
might  have  been  changed  by  a copyist,  and  take 
the  145  yrs.  of  the  Sam. — It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  Dispersion  took  place  in  the  days 
of  Peleg,  on  account  of  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x. 
as  to  him : [of  the  two  sons  of  Eber]  “ the  name 
of  one  [was]  Peleg  (fbp,  division),  for  in  his 
days  was  the  earth  divided”  (nS^QiJ,  25).  It  can- 
not be  positively  affirmed  that  the  “ Dispersion  ’ 
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gf.olun  of  in  Gen.  xi.  is  here  meant,  since  a phy-  ' 
sical  catastrophe  might  be  intended,  although  the  J 
former  is  perhaps  the  more  natural  inference.  The 
event,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  happened  at 
Peleg’s  birth,  rather  than,  as  some  have  supposed, 
at  a°  later  time  in  his  life,  for  the  easterns  have 
always  given  names  to  children  at  birth,  as  may 
be  noticed  in  the,  cases  of  Jacob  and  his  sons. — 
We  should  therefore  consider  the  following  as  the 
best  forms  of  the  numbers  according  to  the  three 


sources. 

LXX. 

o 

Heb.  Sam. 

0 0 

Creation  - --  --  --  - 
Flood  (occuping  chief  part 

of  this  year) 

Birth  of  Feleg 

Departure  of  Abram  from 
Haran 

2262 
401  1 

> 1017 

616  J 

1656  1307 

101 ^ 401  ) 

l 367  > 1017 

266  ) 616  J 

3279 

2023  2324 

B.  Second  Period,  from 

Abram’s  departure 

from  Haran  to  the  Exodus. — The  length  of  this 
period  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  as  430  years  from 
the  promise  to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law 
(Gal.  iii.  17),  the  first  event  being  held  to  be  that 
recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  1-5.  The  same  number  of 
years  is  given  in  Ex.,  where  the  Heb.  reads — 

“ Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt  [was]  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  selfsame  day  it 
came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went 
out  from  the  land  of  Egypt  ” (xii.  40,  41).  Here 
the  LXX.  and  Sam.  add  after  “in  Egypt”  the 
words  “ and  in  Canaan,”  while  the  Alex,  and  other 
MSS.  of  the  former  also  add  after  “ the  children  of 
Israel  ” the  words  “ and  their  fathers.”  It  seems 
most  reasonable  to  regard  both  these  additions  as 
glosses ; if  they  are  excluded,  the  passage  appears 
to  make  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  430 
years,  but  this  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  conclu- 
sion. The  “ sojourning  ” might  well  include  the 
period  after  the  promise  to  Abraham  while  that 
patriarch  and  his  descendants  “ sojourned  in  the  land 
of  promise  as  [in]  a strange  country  ” (Heb.  xi.  9), 
for  it  is  not  positively  said  “ the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,”  but  we  may  read  “ who 
dwelt  in  Egypt.”  As  for  the  very  day  of  close  being 
that  of  commencement  it  might  refer  either  to  Abra- 
ham’s entrance,  or  to  the  time  of  the  promise.  A 
third  passage,  occurring  in  the  same  essential  form  in 
both  Testaments,  and  therefore  especially  satisfactory 
as  to  its  textual  accuracy,  throws  light  upon  the  ex- 
planation we  have  offered  of  this  last,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  it  except  upon  analogical 
principles.  It  is  the  divine  declaration  to  Abraham 
of  the  future  history  of  his  children : — “ Know  of 
a surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a stranger  in  a land 
[that  is]  not  their’s,  and  shall  serve  them  ; and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years ; and 
also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
judge:  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with 
great  substance”  (Gen.  xv.  13,  14;  comp.  Acts 
vii.  6,  7).  The  four  hundred  years  cannot  be  held 
to  be  the  period  of  oppression  without  a denial  of 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  of  that 
time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  the  time 
from  this  declaration  to  the  Exodus.  This  reading, 
which  in  the  A.  Y.  requires  no  more  than  a slight 
change  in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an  unusual 
construction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admissible  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Semitic  grammar,  and 
might  be  used  in  Arabic.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
after  the  citation  given  above  the  events  of  the 
VOL.  T.  ' 
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' whole  sojourn  are  repeated,  showing  that  this 
was  the  period  spoken  of,  and  perhaps,  therefore, 
the  period  defined  (15,  16).  The  meaning  of  the 
“ fourth  generation  ” here  mentioned  has  been  pre- 
viously considered.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  held 
that  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  that  from  the  pro- 
mise to  Abraham  until  the  Exodus  was  430  years 
is  irreconcileable  with  the  two  other  statements  of 
the  same  kind.  In  order  to  arrive  at  as  certain  a 
conclusion  as  may  be  attainable  we  must  examine 
the  evidence  we  have  for  the  details  of  this  interval . 
First,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a dis- 
tinct opinion  as  to  the  length  of  life  of  the  patri- 
archs of  this  age.  The  biblical  narrative  plainly 
ascribes  to  them  lives  tar  longer  than  what  is  held 
to  be  the  present  extreme  limit,  and  we  must  there- 
fore carefully  consider  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  general  correctness  of  the  numbers  rests,  and 
any  independent  evidence  as  to  the  length  of  life 
at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the  Bible  regard- 
ing longevity  may  be  separated  into  two  classes, 
those  given  in  genealogical  lists  and  those  inter- 
woven with  the  relation  of  events.  To  the  former 
class  virtually  belong  all  the  statements  relating 
to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  before  Abraham, 
to  the  latter  nearly  all  relating  to.  that  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  descendants.  In  the  case  of  the  one 
we  cannot  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the  original 
form  of  the  text,  as  already  shown,  but  the  other 
rests  upon  a very  different  kind  of  evidence.  The 
statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  lives  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  nearer  descendants,  aird  some  of  his 
later,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  historical 
narrative,  not  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that 
their  general  truth  and  its  cannot  be  separated. 
Abraham’s  age  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a great  fact 
in  his  history,  equally  attested  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New.  Again,  the  longevity  as- 
cribed to  Jacob  is  confirmed  by  the  question  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  patriarch’s  remarkable  answer,  in 
which  he  makes  his  then  age  of  130  years  less  than 
the  years  of  his  ancestors  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  a minute 
point  of  agreement  with  the  other  chronological 
statements  to  be  especially  noted.  At  a later  time 
the  age  of  Moses  is  attested  by  various  statements 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  N.  T.  on  St.  Stephen’s 
authority,  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
mention  of  his  having  retained  his  strength  to  the 
end  of  his  120  years  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7),  is  perhaps 
indicative  of  an  unusual  longevity.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  period  following,  we  notice  similar  in- 
stances in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  inferentially,  in 
that  of  Othniel.  Nothing  in  the  Bible  could  be 
cited  against  this  evidence,  except  it  be  the  common 
explanation  of  Ps.  xc.  (esp.  vs.  10),  combined  with 
its  ascription  to  Moses  {title).  The  title  cannot, 
analogically,  be  considered  a very  sure  guide,  but 
the  style  and  contents  seem  to  us  to  support  it. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  gene- 
ral shortness  of  man’s  life  forms  the  subject  of  this 
psalm.  A shortness  of  life  is  lamented  as  the  re- 
sult of  God’s  anger,  the  people  are  described  as 
under  his  wrath,  and  prayer  is  made  for  a happier 
condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  applicable  to  the 
shortening  of  life  in  the  desert  in  order  that  none  who 
were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at  the  Exodus 
should  enter  the  Land  of  Promise.  With  these  the 
ordinary  term  of  life  would  be  threescore  years  and 
ten,  or  fourscore  years.  If,  therefore,  we  ascribe 
the  psalm  to  Moses  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it 
gives  the  average  of  long  life  at  his  time  indepen- 
, dently  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  wan- 
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dering  in  the  desert.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
two  classes  of  statements  in  the  Bible  bearing  on 
longevity  stand  upon  a very  different  basis.  It  must 
be  observed  that  all  the  supposed  famous  modern 
instances  of  great  longevity,  as  those  of  Parr,  Jack- 
son,  and  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  have  utterly 
broken  down  on  examination,  and  that  the  registers 
of  this  country  prove  no  greater  extreme  than  about 
110  years.  We  have  recently  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  some  independent  contemporary  evidence 
bearing  upon  this  matter.  There  is  an  Egyptian 
hieratic  papyrus  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris  bearing 
a moral  discourse  by  one  Ptah-hotp,  apparently  eldest 
son  of  Assa  (b.c.  cir.  1910-1860),  the  fifth  king 
of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  which  was  of  Shepherds 
[Egypt].  At  the  conclusion  Ptah-hotp  thus 
speaks  of  himself: — “I  have  become  an  elder  on 
the  earth  (or  in  the  land) ; I have  traversed  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  of  life  by  the  gift  of  the 
king  and  the  approval  of  the  elders,  fulfilling  my 
duty  towards  the  king  in  the  place  of  favour  (or 
blessing).” — Facsimile  d'un  Papyrus  E'gyptien, 
par  E.  Prisse  d’Avennes,  pi.  xix.,  lines  7,  8).  The 
natural  inferences  from  this  passage  are  that  Ptah- 
hotp  wrote  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  that  his  father  was 
still  reigning  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  had  attained 
the  age  of  about  130  years,  or  more.  The  analogy 
of  all  other  documents  of  the  kind  known  to  us  does 
not  permit  a different  conclusion.  That  Ptah-hotp 
was  the  son  of  Assa  is  probable  from  inscriptions  in 
tombs  at  Memphis ; that  he  was  a king’s  eldest  son 
is  expressly  stated  by  himself  ( Facsimile , &c.,  pi.  v., 
lines  6,  7).  Yet  he  had  not  succeeded  his  father  at 
the  time  of  his  writing,  nor  does  he  mention  that 
sovereign  as  dead.  The  reigns  assigned  by  Manetho 
to  the  Shepherd-Kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  indi- 
cative of  a greater  age  than  that  of  the  Egyptian 
sovereigns  (Cory’s  Ancient  Fragments , 2nd  ed., 
pp.  114,  136).  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  that  110  years  may  be  a vague 
term,  meaning  “ a very  long  life  it  seems  to  be 
so  used  in  papyri  of  a later  time  (b.c.  cir.  1200). 
We  rarely  thus  employ  the  term  centenarian,  more 
commonly  employing  sexagenarian  and  octogenarian, 
and  this  term  is  therefore  indicative  of  a greater 
longevity  than  ours  among  the  Egyptians.  If  the 
110  years  of  Ptah-hotp  be  vague,  we  must  still 
suppose  him  to  have  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age 
during  his  father’s  lifetime,  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
reduce  the  numbers  110  and  about  130  more  than 
ten  years  respectively.  This  Egyptian  document 
is  of  the  time  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  and  of 
so  realistic  and  circumstantial  a character  in  its 
historical  bearings  that  the  facts  it  states  admit  of 
no  dispute.  Other  records  tend  to  confirm  the 
inferences  we  have  here  drawn.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, probable,  that  such  instances  of  longevity 
were  exceptional,  and  perhaps  more  usual  among 
the  foreign  settlers  in  Egypt  than  the  natives, 
and  we  have  no  ground  for  considering  that  the 
length  of  generations  was  then  generally  different 
from  what  it  now  is.  For  these  reasons  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statements  as  to  the 
longevity  of  Abraham  and  certain  of  his  descendants, 


* Bunsen  reckons  Abraham’s  yr.  75  as  1,  and  yr. 
100  as  25,  and  makes  the  sum  of  this  interval  from 
the  numbers  215  ( Egypt's  Place,  i.  p.  180).  This  is 
inaccurate,  since  if  75  = 1,  then  100  = 26,  and  the 
interval  is  216. 

d Bunsen  ridicules  Dr.  Baumgarten  of  Kiel  for  sup- 
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and  can  go  on  to  examine  the  details  of  the  period 
under  consideration  as  made  out  from  evidence  re- 
quiring this  admission.  The  narrative  affords  the 
following  data  which  we  place  under  two  periods — 
1.  that  from  Abram’s  leaving  Haran  to  Jacob’s 
entering  Egypt,  and  2.  that  from  Jacob’s  entering 
Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abram  on  leaving  Haran  75  yrs. 

at  Isaac’s  birth  . 100 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob’s  birth  . . 60 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt  . 130 


216  or  215  yrs.c 

2.  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Egypt  . . . . cir.  45 

Residue  of  his  life  

Oppression  after  the  death  of  Jacob’s  sons 
(Ex.  i.  6,  7,  seqq.). 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

172 

Age  of  Joseph  in  the  same  year  39 

Residue  of  his  life  7 1 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 


151 

These  data  make  up  about  387  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  addition,  since  it 
appears  that  all  Joseph’s  generation  died  before  the 
oppression  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
had  begun  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Moses.  The 
sum  we  thus  obtain  cannot  be  far  different  from 
430  years,  a period  for  the  whole  sojourn  that 
these  data  must  thus  be  held  to  confirm.  The 
genealogies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwelling  in 
Egypt,  if  continuous,  which  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  some  to  be,  are  not  repugnant  to  this 
scheme ; but  on  the  other  hand,  one  alone  of 
them,  that  of  Joshua,  in  1 Chr.  (vii.  23,  25,  26, 
27)  if  a succession , can  be  reconciled  with  the 
opinion  that  dates  the  430  years  from  Jacob’s  en- 
tering into  Egypt.  The  historical  evidence  should 
be  carefully  weighed.  Its  chief  point  is  the  increase 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  few  souls  who  went  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the 
six  hundred  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the 
Exodus.  At  the  former  date  the  following  are  enu- 
merated— “ besides  Jacob’s  sons’  wives,”  Jacob,  his 
twelve  sons  and  one  daughter  (13),  his  fifty-one 
grandsons  and  one  granddaughter  (52),  and  his  four 
great-grandsons,  making,  with  the  patriarch  himself, 
seventy  souls  (Gen.  xlvi.  8-27).  The  generation 
to  which  children  would  be  born  about  this  date 
may  thus  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  51  pairs, d 
since  all  are  males  except  one,  who  most  probably 
married  a cousin.  This  computation  takes  no  ac- 
count of  polygamy,  which  was  certainly  practised 
at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews.  This  first  generation 
must,  except  there  were  at  the  time  other  female 
grandchildren  of  Jacob  besides  the  one  mentioned 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  7),  have  taken  foreign  wives,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to  have  been  con- 
stantly done  afterwards,  though  probably  in  a less 
degree.  We  cannot  therefore  found  our  calculation 
solely  on  these  51  pairs,  but  must  allow  for  poly- 
gamy and  foreign  marriages.  These  admissions 


posing  a residue  of  56  pairs  from  70  souls.  “ This 
remainder  of  56  pair  out  of  70  souls  puts  us  very 
much  in  mind  of  Falstaff ’s  mode  of  reckoning  ” 
[Egypt's  Place , i.  p.  178).  Had  the  critic  read  Gen. 
xlvi.  he  would  not  have  made  this  extraordinary 
mistake,  and  allowed  only  three  wives  to  67  men. 
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being  made,  and  the  especial  blessing  which  attended 
the  people  borne  in  mind,  the  interval  of  about  215 
yeai-s  does  not  seem  too  short  for  the  increase.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
450  years  as  the  length  of  the  interval  from  Abram’s 
leaving  Haran  to  the  Exodus. 

C.  Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  Solomon’s  Temple. — There  is  but  one  passage 
from  which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this  period  as  a 
whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  is  dated  in  the  480th  (Heb.),  or  440th 
(LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  4th  yr.  2nd  m. 
of  Solomon’s  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1).  Subtracting  from 
480  or  440  yrs.  the  first  three  yrs.  of  Solomon  and 
the  40  of  David,  we  obtain  (480  — 43=:)  437  or 
(440  — 43  = ) 397  yrs.  These  results  we  have  first 
to  compare  with  the  detached  numbers.  These  are 
ns  follows : — A.  From  Exodus  to  death  of  Moses, 
40  yrs.  B.  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7+#  yrs.  C. 
Interval  between  Joshua’s  death  and  the  First  Servi- 
tude x yrs.  D.  Servitudes  and  rule  of  Judges  until 
Eli’s  death,  430  yrs.  E.  Period  from  Eli’s  death  to 
Saul’s  accession,  20+#  yrs.  F.  Saul’s  reign,  40  yrs. 
G.  David’s  reign,  40  yrs.  H.  Solomon’s  reign  to 
Foundation  of  Temple,  3 yrs.  Sum,  3 ,r+580  yrs. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  approximative^  the  length 
of  the  three  wanting  numbers.  Joshua’s  age  at  the 
Exodus  was  20  or  20+x  yrs.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30), 
and  at  his  death,  110  : therefore  the  utmost  length 
of  his  rule  must  be  (110  — 20+40=)  50  yrs.  After 
Joshua  there  is  the  time  of  the  Elders  who  overlived 
him,  then  a period  of  disobedience  and  idolatry,  a 
servitude  of  8 yrs.,  deliverance  by  Othniel  the  son 
of  Kenaz,  the  nephew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  yrs. 
until  Othniel’s  death.  The  duration  of  Joshua’s 
government  is  limited  by  the  circumstance  that 
Caleb’s  lot  was  apportioned  to  him  in  the  7th  year 
of  the  occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua’s  rule, 
when  he  was  85  yrs.  old,  and  that  he  conquered 
the  lot  after  Joshua’s  death.  Caleb  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a very  old  man  on  taking  his 
portion,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
waited  long  before  attacking  the  heathen  who  held 
it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  portion  being  his  claimed 
reward  for  not  having  feared  the  Anakim  who  dwelt 
there,  a reward  promised  him  of  the  Lord  by  Moses 
and  claimed  of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fellow-spies 
had  shown  the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv. 
24  ; Deut.  i.  36  ; Josh.  xiv.  6 ad  fin.,  xv.  13-19 ; 
Judg.  i.  9-15,  20).  If  we  suppose  that  Caleb  set 
out  to  conquer  his  lot  about  7 years  after  its  ap- 
portionment, then  Joshua’s  rule  would  be  about 
13  yrs.,  and  he  would  have  been  a little  older  than 
Caleb.  The  interval  between  Joshua’s  death  and 
the  First  Servitude  is  limited  by  the  history  of  Oth- 
niel. He  was  already  a warrior  when  Caleb  con- 
quered his  lot;  he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Mesopotamian  oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the 
subsequent  40  yrs.  of  rest.  Supposing  Othniel  to 
have  been  30  yrs.  old  when  Caleb  set  out,  and  110 
yrs.  at  his  death,  32  yrs.  would  remain  for  the 
interval  in  question.  The  rule  of  Joshua  may  be 
therefore  reckoned  to  have  been  about  13  yrs..  and  the 
subsequent  interval  to  the  First  Servitude  about  32 
yrs.,  altogether  47  yrs.  These  numbers  cannot  be 
considered  exact ; but  they  can  hardly  be  far  wrong, 
more  especially  the  sum.  The  residue  of  Samuel’s 
judgeship  after  the  20  yrs.  from  Eli’s  death  until 
the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Mizpeh,  can  scarcely 
have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.  Samuel  must  have 
been  still  young  at  the  time  of  Eli’s  death,  and  he 
died  very  near  tne  close  of  Saul's  reign  (1  Sam. 
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xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he  were  10  yrs.  old  at  the 
former  date,  and  judged  for  20  yrs.  after  the  victory 
at  Mizpeh,  he  would  have  been  near  90  yrs.  old 
(10?+20  + 20?+38?)  at  his  death,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a long  period  of  life  at  that  time.  If 
we  thus  suppose  the  three  uncertain  intervals,  the 
residue  of  Joshua’s  rule,  the  time  after  his  death  to 
the  First  Servitude,  and  Samuel’s  rule  after  the 
victory  at  Mizpeh  to  have  been  respectively  6,  32, 
and  20  yrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period  will  be 
(580  + 58=)  638  yrs.  Two  independent  large 
numbers  seem  to  confirm  this  result.  One  is  in  St. 
Paul’s  address  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  where,  after 
speaking  of  the  Exodus  and  the  40  yrs.  in  the 
desert,  he  adds  : “ And  when  he  had  destroyed  seven 
nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  divided  their 
land  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  he  gave 
[unto  them]  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.  And  after- 
ward they  desired  a king”  (Acts  xiii.  19,  20,  21). 
This  interval  of  450  yrs.  may  be  variously  ex- 
plained, as  commencing  with  Othniel’s  deliver- 
ance and  ending  with  Eli’s  death,  a period  which 
the  numbers  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  if 
added  together,  make  422  yrs.,  or  as  commencing 
with  the  First  Servitude,  8 yrs.  more,  430  yrs., 
or  with  Joshua’s  death,  which  would  raise  these 
numbers  by  about  30  yrs.,  or  again  it  may  be 
held  to  end  at  Saul’s  accession,  which  would  raise 
the  numbers  given  respectively  by  about  40  yrs. 
However  explained,  this  sum  of  450  yrs.  supports 
the  authority  of  the  smaller  numbers  as  forming  an 
essentially  correct  measure  of  the  period.  The  other 
large  number  occurs  in  Jephthah’s  message  to  the 
king  of  the  Children  of  Ammon,  where  the  period 
during  which  Israel  had  held  the  land  of  the  Amo- 
rites  from  the  first  conquest  either  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Servitude  from  which  they  were  about 
to  be  freed,  or  up  to  the  very  time,  is  given  as 
300  yrs.  (Judg.  xi.  26).  The  smaller  numbers,  with 
the  addition  of  38  yrs.  for  two  uncertain  periods, 
would  make  these  intervals  respectively  346  and 
364  yrs.  Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  an- 
other agreement  with  the  smaller  numbers,  although 
it  does  not  amount  to  a positive  agreement,  since 
the  meaning  might  be  either  three  centuries,  as  a 
vague  sum,  or  about  300  yrs.  So  far  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  numbers  goes,  we  must  decide  in  favour 
of  the  longer  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  First  Temple,  in  preference  to  the  period 
of  480  or  440  yrs.  The  evidence  of  the  genea- 
logies has  been  held  by  some  to  sustain  a different 
conclusion.  These  lists,  as  they  now  stand,  would, 
if  of  continuous  generations,  be  decidedly  in  favour 
of  an  interval  of  about  300,  400,  or  even  500  years, 
some  being  much  shorter  than  others.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  reduce  them  to  consistency  with 
each  other  without  arbitrarily  altering  some,  and  the 
result  with  those  who  have  followed  them  as  the 
safest  guides  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  shortest 
of  the  numbers  just  given,  about  300  yrs.e  The 
evidence  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  probably  leading  to  the  rejection  of  all  nu- 
merical statements,  but  as  perhaps  less  inconsistent 
with  that  of  480  or  440  yrs.  than  with  the  rest. 
We  have  already  shown  ( Technical  Chronology') 
what  strong  reasons  there  are  against  using  the 

e Both  Bunsen  ( Egypt's  Place,  i.  pp.  176,  7)  and 
Lepsius  ( Chron . d.  Aeg.  i.  p.  369)  suppose  the  genea- 
logy of  Shaul  the  son  of  Uzziah  the  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi. 
22-24,  comp.  33-38)  to  be  that  of  Saul  the  king  of 
Israel,  an  almost  unaccountable  mistake. 
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Hebrew  genealogies  to  measure  time.  We  prefer 
to  hold  to  the  evidence  of  the  numbers,  and  to  take 
as  the  most  satisfactory  the  interval  of  about  638 
yrs.  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon’s 
Temple. 

D.  Fourth  Period,  from  the  Foundation  of  So- 
lomon’s Temple  to  its  Destruction. — We  have  now 
reached  a period  in  which  the  differences  of  chronolo- 
gers  are  no  longer  to  be  measured  by  centuries  but 
by  tens  of  years  and  even  single  years,  and  towards 
the  close  of  which  accuracy  is  attainable.  The  most 
important  numbers  in  the  Bible  are  generally  stated 
more  than  once,  and  several  means  are  afforded  by 
which  their  accuracy  can  be  tested.  The  principal 
of  these  tests  are  the  statements  of  kings’  ages  at 
their  accessions,  the  double  dating  of  the  accessions 
of  kings  of  Judah  in  the  reigns  of  kings  of  Israel 
and  the  converse,  and  the  double  reckoning  by  the 
years  of  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Of  these  tests  the  most  valuable  is  the  second, 
which  extends  through  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
under  consideration,  and  prevents  our  making  any 
very  serious  error  in  computing  its  length.  The  men- 
tions of  kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  contemporary 
with  Hebrew  sovereigns  are  also  of  importance,  and 
are  likely  to  be  more  so,  when,  as  we  may  expect, 
the  chronological  places  of  all  these  contemporaries 
are  more  nearly  determined.  All  records  therefore 
tending  to  fix  the  chronologies  of  Egypt  and  Assy- 
ria, as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  are  of  great  value 
from  their  bearing  on  Hebrew  chronology.  At 
present  the  most  important  of  such  records  is  Pto- 
lemy’s Canon,  from  which  no  sound  chronologer 
will  venture  to  deviate.  If  all  the  Biblical  evi- 
dence is  carefully  collected  and  compared  it  will 
be  found  that  some  small  and  great  inconsistencies 
necessitate  certain  changes  of  the  numbers.  The 
amount  of  the  former  class  has  however  been  much 
exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  inconsistencies 
depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of  the  mode  of  reck- 
oning regnal  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
year  and  not  from  the  day  of  the  king’s  accession. 
The  greater  difficulties  and  some  of  the  smaller 
cannot  be  resolved  without  the  supposition  that 
numbers  have  been  altered  by  copyists.  In  these 
cases  our  only  resource  is  to  propose  an  emenda- 
tion. We  must  never  take  refuge  in  the  idea  of  an 
interregnum,  since  it  is  a much  more  violent  hypo- 
thesis, considering  the  facts  of  the  history,  than 
the  conjectural  change  of  a number.  Two  interreg- 
nums have  however  been  supposed,  one  of  11  yrs. 
between  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zachariah,  and  the  other, 
of  9 yrs.  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea.  The  former 
supposition  might  seem  to  receive  some  support 
from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (x.  3,  7, 
and  perhaps  15),  which  however  may  as  well  imply 
a lax  government,  and  the  great  power  of  the 
Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute  anarchy, 
and  we  must  remember  the  improbability  of  a pow- 
erful sovereign  not  having  been  at  once  succeeded 
by  his  son,  and  of  the  people  having  been  content 


f In  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  1)  the  3rd  year  of 
Jehoiakim  is  given  instead  of  the  4th,  which  may  he 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Baby- 
lonian year  commenced  earlier  than  the  Hebrew,  so 
that  Nebuchadnezzar’s  1st  would  commence  in  Jehoi- 
akim’s  3rd,  and  be  current  in  his  4th.  In  other 
books  of  the  Bible  the  years  of  Babylonian  kings  seem 
to  be  generally  Hebrew  current  years.  Two  other  diffi- 
culties may  be  noticed.  The  18  th  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  Jer.  lii.  29  seems  to  be  for  the  19th.  The 
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to  remain  for  some  years  without  a kiftg.  It  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  in  Hoshea’s  case  a king’s  mur- 
derer should  have  been  able  to  take  his  place  after 
an  interval  of  9 yrs.  We  prefer  in  both  cases  to 
suppose  a longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  the  two 
kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  are  conjec- 
tured. With  the  exception  of  these  two  interreg- 
nums, we  would  accept  the  computation  of  the 
interval  we  are  now  considering  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  It  must  be  added,  that 
the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  this  period  there 
given  B.c.  588  must  be  corrected  to  586.  The 
received  chronology  as  to  its  intervals  cannot  indeed 
be  held  to  be  beyond  question  in  the  time  before 
Josiah’s  accession  up  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple,  but  we  cannot  at  present  attain  any 
better  positive  result  than  that  we  have  accepted. 
The  whole  period  may  therefore  be  held  to  be  of 
about  425  yrs.,  that  of  the  undivided  kingdom 
120  yrs.,  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  about  388 
yrs.,  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  about  255 
yrs.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  these  numbers  can 
be  more  than  a very  few  years  wrong,  if  at  all. 
(For  a fuller  treatment  of  the  chronology  of  the 
kings,  see  Israel,  Kingdom  of,  and  Judah, 
Kingdom  of.) 

E.  Fifth  Period,  from  the  Destruction  of  Solo- 
mon’s Temple  to  the  Return  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity. — The  determination  of  the  length  of  this 
period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to  Pa- 
lestine. The  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that  event 
was  made  in  the  1st  year  of  his  reign,  doubtless  at 
Babylon  (Ezr.  i.  1),  B.C.  538,  but  it  does  not  seem 
certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  returned.  So  great  a 
migration  must  have  occupied  much  time,  and 
about  two  or  three  yrs.  would  not  seem  too  long 
an  interval  for  its  complete  accomplishment  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree.  Two  numbers,  held 
by  some  to  he  identical,  must  here  be  considered.  One 
is  the  period  of  70  yrs.,  during  which  the  tyranny 
of  Babylon  over  Palestine  and  the  East  generally 
was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.),  and  the 
other,  the  70  yrs.  captivity  (xxix.  10 ; 2 Chr.  xxxvi. 
21 ; Dan.  ix.  2).  The  commencement  of  the  former 
period  is  plainly  the  1st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  4th  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxv.  1),  when  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  king  of  Babylon  began  (xlvi.  2),  and 
the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  (xxv.  29),f  and  the  con- 
clusion, the  fall  of  Babylon  (ver.  26).  Ptolemy’s 
Canon  counts  from  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  that  of  Cyrus  66  yrs.,  a number  sufficiently  near 
to  the  round  sum  of  70,  which  may  indeed,  if  the 
yrs.  be  of  360  days  ( Year ) represent  at  the  utmost 
no  more  than  aboirt  69  tropical  yrs.  The  famous  70 
years  of  captivity  would  seem  to  be  the  same  period 
as  this,  since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the  return  of 
the  captives  (Jer.  xxix.  10).  The  two  passages  in 
Zech.,  which  speak  of  such  an  interval  as  one  cf 
desolation  (i.  12),  and  during  which  fasts  connected 
with  the  last  captivity  had  been  kept  (vii.  5),  are 
not  irreconcileable  with  this  explanation : a famous 


difficulty  of  the  37th  year  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity, 
12m.  25d.  (Jer.),  or  27  (2  K.),  falling  according  to 
the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  the  1st  year  of  Evil-Mero- 
dach  (Jer.  lii.  31  ; 2 K.  xxv.  27),  may  be  explained, 
as  Dr.  Hincks  suggests,  either  by  supposing  the  Heb., 
“ in  the  year  when  he  was  king,”  to  mean  that  he 
reigned  but  one  year  instead  of  two,  as  in  the  canon, 
or  that  Evil-Merodach  is  not  the  Iluarodamua  of  the 
canon  ( Journ . Sacr  Lit.  Oct.  1858). 
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past  period  might  be  spoken  of,  as  the  moderns 
speak  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  These  two  pas- 
sages are,  it  must  be  noticed,  of  different  dates, 
the  first  of  the  2nd  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the 
second  of  the  4th  year. — This  period  we  consider 
to  be  of  48 +a;  yrs.,  the  doubtful  number  being  the 
time  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  before  the  return  to 
Jerusalem,  probably  a space  of  about  two  or  three 
years. 

Principal  systems  of  Biblical  Chronology. — 
Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three  principal 
systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  been  founded, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Long  System,  the  Short, 
and  the  Rabbinical.  There  is  a fourth,  which, 
although  an  offshoot  in  part  of  the  last,  can  scarcely 
be  termed  biblical,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  for  the 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  independent  of, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible : this  last  is  at  present 
peculiar  to  Baron  Bunsen.  Before  noticing  these 
systems  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  some  character- 
istics of  those  who  have  supported  them,  which 
may  serve  to  aid  our  judgment  in  seeing  how  far 
they  are  trustworthy  guides.  All,  or  almost  all, 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results 
a greater  accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  rested  rendered  possible. 
Another  failing  of  these  chronologers  is  a tendency 
to  accept,  through  a kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or 
short  numbers  and  computations  for  intervals,  rather 
according  as  they  have  adopted  the  long  or  the  short 
reckoning  of  the  patriarchal  genealogies  than  on  a 
consideration  of  special  evidence.  It  is  as  though 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  sum  as  great  or  as 
small  as  possible.  The  Rabbins  have  in  their  chro- 
nology afforded  the  strongest  example  of  this  error, 
having  so  shortened  the  intervals,  as  even  egregiously 
to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the  time  of  the  Persian 
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rule.  The  German  school  is  here  an  exception, 
for  it  has  generally  fallen  into  an  opposite  extreme 
and  required  a far  greater  time  than  any  derivable 
from  the  Biblical  numbers  for  the  earlier  ages,  while 
taking  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  so 
has  put  two  portions  of  its  chronology  in  violent 
contrast.  We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  or  even 
Josephus : their  method  was  uncritical,  and  they 
accepted  the  numbers  best  known  to  them  without 
any  feeling  of  doubt.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  the  moderns. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  Long  Chronology 
are  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Des-Vignoles.  They  take 
the  LXX.  for  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  adopt 
the  long  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation 
of  Solomon’s  Temple.  The  Short  Chronology  has 
had  a multitude  of  illustrious  supporters  owing  to 
its  having  been  from  Jerome’s  time  the  recognised 
system  of  the  West.  Ussher  may  be  considered  as 
its  most  able  advocate.  He  follows  the  Heb.  in 
the  patriarchal  generations,  and  takes  the  480  yrs. 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon’s 
Temple.  The  Rabbinical  Chronology  has  lately  come 
into  much  notice  from  its  partial  reception,  chiefly 
by  the  German  school.  It  accepts  the  biblical  num- 
bers, but  makes  the  most  arbitrary  corrections.  For 
the  date  of  the  Exodus  it  has  been  virtually  accepted 
by  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and  Lord  A.  Hervey.  The 
system  of  Bunsen  we  have  been  compelled  to  con- 
stitute a fourth  class  of  itself.  For  the  time 
before  the  Exodus  he  discards  all  biblical  chrono- 
logical data,  and  reasons  altogether,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  on  philological  considerations.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  principal  dates  according  to 
five  writers. 


Hales. 

Jackson. 

Ussher. 

Petavius. 

Bunsen. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

Creation  . . . 

5411 

5426 

4004 

3983 

(Adam)  cir.  20,000 

Flood  

3155 

3170 

2348 

2327 

(Noah)  cir.  10,000 

Abram  leaves  Haran 

2078 

2023 

1921 

1961 

Exodus  

1648 

1593 

1491 

1531 

1320 

Foundation  of  Solomon’s  Temple 

1027 

1014 

1012 

1012 

1004 

Destruction  of  „ „ . . 

586 

586 

588 

589 

586 

The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chronologers, 
besides  those  already  indicated,  must  be  noticed. 
In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  the  Second 
Cainan  and  reckons  Terah’s  age  at  Abram’s  birth 
130  instead  of  70  years ; Jackson  accepts  the  Second 
Cainan  and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the  second 
case;  Usher  and  Petavius  follow  the  Heb.,  but  the 
former  alters  the  generation  of  Terah,  while  the  latter 
does  not.  Bunsen  requires  “ for  the  Noachian  period 
about  ten  millenia  before  our  era  and  for  the  begin- 
ning of  our  race  another  ten  thousand  years,  or  very 
little  more”  ( Outlines , vol.  ii.  p.  12).  These  con- 
clusions necessitate  the  abandonment  of  all  belief  in 
the  historical  character  of  the  biblical  account  of 
the  times  before  Abraham.  We  cannot  here  discuss 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  seem  to  be  founded: 
it  may  be  stated,  however,  that  those  grounds  may 
be  considered  to  be  wholly  philological.  The  writer 
does  indeed  speak  of  “ facts  and  traditions his 
facts,  however,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  are  the 
results  of  a theory  of  language,  and  tradition  is, 
from  its  nature,  no  guide  in  chronology.  How  far 
language  can  be  takei  as  a guide  is  a very  hard 


question.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  Semitic 
scholar  has  accepted  Bunsen’s  theory.  For  the  time 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  Ussher  alone  takes  the  480  yrs. ; the  rest, 
except  Bunsen,  adopt  longer  periods  according  to 
their  explanations  of  the  other  numbers  of  this 
interval ; but  Bunsen  calculates  by  generations.  Wo 
have  already  seen  the  great  risk  that  is  run  in 
adopting  Hebrew  genealogies  for  the  measure  of 
time,  both  generally  and  in  this  case.  The  period  of 
the  kings,  from  the  foundation  of  Solomon’s  Temple, 
is  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  computations  of 
Jackson,  Ussher,  and  Petavius  : Hales  lengthens  it 
by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  1 1 yrs.  after  the 
death  of  Amaziah ; Bunsen  shortens  it  by  reducing 
the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55  to  45  yrs.  The 
former  theory  is  improbable  and  uncritical  ; the 
latter  is  merely  the  result  of  a supposed  necessity, 
which  we  shall  see  has  not  been  proved  to  exist ; it 
is  thus  needless,  and  ifl  its  form  as  uncritical  as  the 
other. 

Probable  determination  of  dates  and  intervals. — 

Having  thus  gone  over  the  biblical  data,  it  only  re> 
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mains  for  us  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  scheme  of  chronology,  derived 
from  a comparison  of  these  with  foreign  data. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  establish  on  independent 
evidence,  either  exactly  or  approximatively,  certain 
main  dates,  and  shall  be  content  if  the  numbers 
we  have  previously  obtained  for  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  do  not  greatly  disagree  with  those  thus 
afforded. 

1.  Date  of  the  Destruction  of  Solomon’s  Temple. 
— The  Temple  was  destroyed  in  the  19th  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  5th  month  of  the  Jewish 
year  (Jer.  lii.  12,  13 ; 2 K.  xxv.  8,  9).  In  Pto- 
lemy’s Canon,  this  year  is  current  in  the  proleptic 
Julian  year,  B.c.  586,  and  the  5th  month  may 
be  considered  as  about  equal  to  August  of  that 
year. 

2.  Synchronism  of  Josiah  and  Pharaoh  Necho. — 
The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearly  shown  on 
biblical  evidence  to  have  taken  place  in  the  22nd 
year  before  that  in  which  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed, that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year  from  the 
spring  of  B.c.  608  to  the  spring  of  607.  Necho’s 
1st  year  is  proved  by  the  Apis-tablets  to  have  been 
most  probably  the  Egyptian  vague  year,  Jan.  B.c. 
609-8,  but  possibly  B.C.  610-9.  The  expedition  in 
opposing  which  Josiah  fell,  cannot  be  reasonably 
dated  earlier  than  Necho’s  2nd  year,  B.c.  609-8 
or  608-7.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earlier 
date  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  than  B.c.  586 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Necho’s 
reign.  We  have  thus  B.C.  608-7  for  the  last  year 
of  Josiah,  and  638-7  for  that  of  his  accession,  the 
former  date  falling  within  the  time  indicated  by 
the  chronology  of  Necho’s  reign. 

3.  Synchronism  of  Hezekiah  and  Tirhakah. — 
Tirhakah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent  of  Senna- 
cherib shortly  before  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
his  army  in,  according  to  the  present  text,  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah.  It  has  been  lately  proved 
from  the  Apis-tablets  that  the  1st  year  of  Tirhakah’ s 
reign  over  Egypt  was  the  vague  year  current  in 
B.c.  689.  The  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  according 
to  the  received  chronology  is  B.c.  713,  and,  if  we 
correct  it  two  yrs.  on  account  of  the  lowering 
of  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.c. 
711.  If  (Rawlinson’s  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  n.  1)  we 
hold  that  the  expedition  dated  in  Hezekiah’ s 14th 
year  was  different  from  that  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  still  place 
the  latter  event  before  B.C.  695.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a prima  facie  discrepancy  of  at  least  6 yrs. 
Bunsen  ( Bibelwerk , i.  p.  cccvi.)  unhesitatingly  re- 
duces the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55  to  45  yrs. 
Lepsius  (. Konigsbuch , p.  104)  more  critically  takes 
the  35  yrs.  of  the  LXX.  as  the  true  duration. 
Were  an  alteration  demanded,  it  would  seem  best 
to  make  Manasseh’s  computation  of  his  reign  com- 
mence with  his  father’s  illness  in  preference  to 
taking  the  conjectural  number  45  or  the  very  short 
one  35.  The  evidence  of  the  chronology  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  is,  however,  we 
think,  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  sum  of  55.  In 
the  Bible  we  are  told  that  Shalmaneser  laid  siege 
to  Samaria  in  the  4th  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  it 
was  taken  in  the  6th  year  of  that  king  (2  K.  xviii.  9, 
10).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  indicate  the  taking 
of  the  city  by  Sargon  in  his  1st  or  2nd  year,  whence 
we  must  suppose  either  that  he  completed  the  enter- 
prise of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom  the  capture  is  not 
expressly  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures,  or  that  he  took 
the  credit  of  an  event  which  happened  just  before 
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his  accession.  The  1st  year  of  Sargon  is  shown  by 
the  inscriptions  to  have  been  exactly  or  nearly  equal 
to  the  1st  of  Merodach-Baladan,  Mardocempadus : 
therefore  it  was  current  B.C.  721  or  720,  and  the 
2nd  year,  720  or  719.  This  would  place  Heze- 
kiah’s accession  B.c.  726,  725,  or  724,  the  3rd 
being  the  very  date  the  Hebrew  numbers  give. 
Again,  Merodach-Baladan  sent  messengers  to  Heze- 
kiah immediately  after  his  sickness,  and  therefore 
in  about  his  15th  year  B.C.  710.  According  to 
Ptolemy’s  Canon,  Mardocempadus  reigned  721-710, 
and,  according  to  Berosus,  seized  the  regal  power  for 
6 months  before  Elibus,  the  Belibus  of  the  Canon, 
and  therefore  in  about  703,  this  being,  no  doubt, 
a second  reign.  Here  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  earlier  dates  of  Hezekiah. 
Thus  far  the  chronological  data  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  appear  to  clash  in  a manner  that  seems  at 
first  sight  to  present  a hopeless  knot,  but  not  on 
this  account  to  be  rashly  cut.  An  examination  of 
the  facts  of  the  history  has  afforded  Dr.  Hincks 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation.  Tir- 
hakah, he  observes,  is  not  explicitly  termed  Pha- 
raoh or  king  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  but  king  of 
Cush  or  Ethiopia,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib’s  disastrous  inva- 
sion he  had  not  assumed  the  crown  of  Egypt.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  mention  kings 
of  Egypt  and  a contemporary  king  of  Ethiopia 
in  alliance  with  them.  The  history  of  Egypt  at 
the  time,  obtained  by  a comparison  of  the  evidence 
of  Herodotus  and  others  with  that  of  Manetho’s 
lists,  would  lead  to  the  same  or  a similar  con- 
clusion. which  appears  to  be  remarkably  confirmed 
by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  We  hold,  therefore, 
as  most  probable,  that,  at  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib’s disastrous  expedition,  Tirhakah  was  king 
of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  the  king  or  kings 
of  Egypt.  It  only  remains  to  ascertain  what  evi- 
dence there  is  for  the  date  of  this  expedition. 
First  it  must  be  noted  that  the  warlike  operations 
of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the  Bible  have  been 
conjectured,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be  those  of 
two  expeditions.  The  fine  paid  by  Hezekiah  is 
recorded  in  the  inscriptions  as  a result  of  an  expe- 
dition of  Sennacherib’s  3rd  year,  which,  by  a com- 
parison of  Ptolemy’s  Canon  with  Berosus,  must 
be  dated  B.c.  700,  which  would  fall  so  near  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah,  if  no 
alteration  be  made,  that  the  supposed  second  expe- 
dition, of  which  there  would  naturally  be  no  record 
in  the  Assyrian  annals  on  account  of  its  cala- 
mitous end,  could  not  be  placed  much  later.  The 
biblical  account  would,  however,  be  most  reason- 
ably explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  two 
expeditions  were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  same 
war,  a war  but  temporarily  interrupted  by  Heze- 
kiah’s submission.  Since  the  first  expedition  fell 
in  B.c.  700,  we  have  not  to  suppose  that  the  reign 
of  Tirhakah  in  Ethiopia  commenced  more  than 
1 1 yrs.  at  the  utmost  before  his  accession  in  Egypt, 
a supposition  which,  on  the  whole,  is  far  preferable 
to  the  dislocating  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
lower  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  This  would,  how- 
ever, necessitate  a substitution  of  a1  later  date  in  the 
place  of  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  for  the  first 
expedition.  (See  especially  Dr.  Hincks’s  paper  “ On 
the  Rectifications  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Chrono- 
logy,  which  the  newly-discovered  Apis-steles  render 
necessary,”  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature , 
Oct.  1858  ; and  Rawlinson’s  Herod,  i.  pp.  478-480). 
The  synchronisms  of  Hoshea  and  Shalmaneser. 
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Pekah  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  Menahem  and  Pul, 
have  not  yet  been  approximative^  determined  on 
double  evidence. 

4.  Synchronism  of  Rehoboam  and  Shishak. — 
The  biblical  evidence  for  this  synchronism  is  as 
follows:  Rehoboam  appears  to  have  come  to  the 
throne  about  249  yrs.  before  the  accession  of 
Hezekiah,  and  therefore  B.C.  cir.  973.  The  inva- 
sion of  Shishak  took  place  in  his  5th  year,  by  this 
computation,  969.  Shishak  was  already  on  the 
throne  when  Jeroboam  fled  to  him  from  Solomon. 
This  event  happened  during  the  building  of  Millo, 
&c.,  when  Jeroboam  was  head  of  the  workmen 
of  the  house  of  Joseph  (1  K.  xi.  26-40,  see  esp. 
ver.  29).  The  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  of 
the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the 
building  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  that 
was  constructed  about  the  same  time  as  Solomon’s 
house,  the  completion  of  which  is  dated  in  his  23rd 
year  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37,  38,  vii.  1 ; 2 Chr.  viii.  1). 
This  building  is  recorded  after  the  occurrences  of 
the  24th  year  of  Solomon,  for  Pharaoh’s  daughter 
remained  in  Jerusalem  until  the  king  had  ended 
building  his  own  house,  and  the  temple,  and  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  round  about  (1  K.  iii.  1),  and 
Millo  was  built  after  the  removal  of  the  queen 
(ix.  24)  ; therefore,  as  Jeroboam  was  concerned  in 
this  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  the  breaches, 
and  was  met  “ at  that  time  ” (xi.  29)  by  Ahijah, 
and  in  consequence  had  to  flee  from  the  country, 
the  24th  or  25th  year  is  the  most  probable  date. 
Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have  come  to  the  throne 
at  least  21  or  22  yrs.  before  his  expedition  against 
Rehoboam.  An  inscription  at  the  quarries  of 
Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt  records  the  cutting  of 
stone  in  the  22nd  year  of  Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak, 
for  constructions  in  the  chief  temple  of  Thebes, 
where  we  now  find  a record  of  his  conquest  of 
Judah  (Champollion,  Lettres,  pp.  190,  191).  On 
these  grounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of  Shishak 
B.C.  cir.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manetho’s  lists, 
compared  with  the  monuments,  would  place  this 
event  within  a few  years  of  this  date,  for  they  do 
not  allow  us  to  put  it  much  before  or  after  B.C. 
1000,  an  approach  to  correctness  which  at  this 
period  is  very  valuable.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
discuss  this  evidence  in  detail. 

5.  Exodus. — Arguments  founded  on  independent 
evidence  afford  the  best  means  of  deciding  which  is 
the  most  probable  computation  from  Biblical  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  A comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led  the 
writer  to  the  following  result : — The  civil  com- 
mencement of  the  Hebrew  year-  was  with  the  new- 
moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox ; and  at  the 
approximative  date  of  the  Exodus  obtained  by  the 
long  reckoning,  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  vague 
year  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  approximative  date,  therefore,  falls  about  the 
time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  Hebrew  year, 
as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  nearly  or 
exactly  coincided  in  their  commencements.  It  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  oppression  had  made  use  of  the  vague 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  country,  which 
indeed  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyptian  reli- 
gion (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8),  the  celebrations 
of  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year.  When, 
therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  Law  rendered  a year 
virtually  tropical  necessary,  of  the  kind  either  restored 
cr  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seems  most  probable 
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that  the  current  vague  year  was  fixed  under  Moses. 
If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the 
full-moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  corre- 
sponded to  the  14th  day  of  a Phamenoth,  in  a vague 
year  commencing  about  the  autumnal  equinox.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  computation  that  a full  moon 
fell  on  the  14th  day  of  Phameneth,  on  Thursday, 
April  21st,  in  the  year  B.C.  1652.S  A full  moon 
would  not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  vague  year  at 
a shorter  interval  than  25  yrs.  before  or  after  this 
date,  while  the  triple  coincidence  of  the  new  moon, 
vague  year,  and  autumnal  equinox  could  not  recur 
in  less  than  1500  vague  years  ( Enc . Brit.  8th  ed. 
Egypt,  p.  458) . The  date  thus  obtained  is  but  4 yrs. 
earlier  than  Hales’s,  and  the  interval  from  it  to  that 
of  the  Foundation  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  B.c.  cir. 
1010,  would  be  about  642  yrs.  or  4 yrs.  in  ex- 
cess of  that  previously  obtained  from  the  numerical 
statements  in  the  Bible.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  inferences  from  the  celebration  of  great 
passovers  also  led  us  to  about  the  same  time. 
In  later  articles  we  shall  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  history  of  Egypt  agrees  with  this  con- 
clusion. [Egypt  ; Exodus,  the.]  Setting  aside 
Usher’s  preference  for  the  480  yrs.,  as  resting  upon 
evidence  far  less  strong  than  the  longer  compu- 
tation, we  must  mention  the  principal  reasons 
urged  by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  in  support  of  the 
Rabbinical  date.  The  reckoning  by  the  genealogies, 
upon  which  this  date  rests,  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  unsafe.  Several  points  of  historical  evidence 
are,  however,  brought  forward  by  these  writers  as 
leading  to  or  confirming  this  date.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  supposed  account  of  the 
Exodus  given  by  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian, 
placing  the  event  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Rabbinical  date.  This  narrative,  however,  is,  on 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  has  preserved  it  to 
us,  wholly  devoid  of  authority,  being,  according  to 
Manetho’s  own  showing,  a record  of  uncertain  anti- 
quity, and  of  an  unknown  writer,  and  not  part  of  the 
Egyptian  annals.  An  indication  of  date  has  also 
been  supposed  in  the  mention  that  the  name  of  one 
of  the  treasure-cities  built  for  Pharaoh  by  the 
Israelities  during  the  oppression,  was  Raamses  (Ex. 
i.  11),  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Rameses 
elsewhere  mentioned,  the  chief  town  of  a tract  so 
called.  [Rameses.]  This  name  is  the  same  as  that 
of  certain  well-known  kings  of  Egypt  of  the  period  to 
which  by  this  scheme  the  Exodus  would  be  referred. 
If  the  story  given  by  Manetho  be  founded  on  a true 
tradition  the  great  oppressor  would  have  been 
Rameses  II.,  second  king  of  the  19th  dynasty, 
whose  reign  is  variously  assigned  to  the  14th  and 
13th  centuries  B.C.  It  is  further  urged  that  the 
first  king  Rameses  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and 
Manetho’s  lists  is  the  grandfather  of  this  king, 
Rameses  I.,  who  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  and  reigned  at  the  utmost  about  60 
yrs.  before  his  grandson.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  there  is  great  reason  for  taking  the 
lower  dates  of  both  kings,  which  would  make  the 
reign  of  the  second  after  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the 
Exodus,  and  that  in  this  case  both  Manetho’s  state- 
ment must  be  of  course  set  aside,  as  placing  the 
Exodus  in  the  reign  of  this  king’s  son,  and  the  order 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  must  be  transposed  that 


s This  was  calculated  for  the  writer  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer- 
Royal. — Horae  Aeg.  p.  217. 
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the  building  of  Raamses  should  not  fall  before  the 
accession  of  Rameses  I.  The  argument  that  there 
was  no  king  Rameses  before  Rameses  I.  is  obviously 
weak  as  a negative  one,  more  especially  as  the  names 
of  very  many  kings  of  Egypt,  particularly  those  of 
the  period  to  which  we  assign  the  Exodus,  are 
wanting.  It  loses  almost  all  its  force  when  we 
find  that  a son  of  Aahmes,  Amosis,  the  head  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  variously  assigned  to  the  17th  and 
16th  centuries  B.C.  bore  the  name  of  Rameses,  which 
name  from  its  meaning  (son  of  Ra  or  the  sun,  the 
god  of  Heliopolis,  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of 
Egypt)  would  almost  necessarily  be  a not  very  un- 
common one,  and  Raamses  might  therefore  have 
been  named  from  an  earlier  king  or  prince  bearing  the 
name  long  before  Rameses  I.  The  history  of  Egypt 
presents  great  difficulties  to  the  reception  of  the 
theory  together  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  diffi- 
culties so  great  that  we  think  they  could  only  be 
removed  by  abandoning  a belief  in  the  historical 
character  of  that  narrative : if  so,  it  is  obviously 
futile  to  found  an  argument  upon  a minute  point, 
the  occurrence  of  a single  name.  The  historical 
difficulties  on  the  Hebrew  side  in  the  period  after  the 
Exodus  are  not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  Bunsen 
to  antedate  Moses’  war  beyond  Jordan,  and  to  com- 
press Joshua’s  rule  into  the  40  yrs.  in  the  wilderness 
( Bibelwerk , pp.  ccxxviii,  ix),  and  so,  we  venture 
to  think,  to  forfeit  his  right  to  reason  on  the  details 
of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  earlier  period.  This 
compression  arises  from  the  want  of  space  for  the 
Judges.  The  chronology  of  events  so  obtained  is 
also  open  to  the  objection  brought  against  the 
longer  schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  have 
been  in  Palestine  during  the  campaigns  in  the  East 
of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
dynasties,  since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw 
those  of  Rameses  III.  earlier  than  Bunsen’s  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine 
by  the  Hebrews.  This  question,  involving  that  of 
the  policies  and  relation  of  Egypt  and  the  Hebrews, 
will  be  discussed  in  later  articles.  [Egypt  ; 
Exodus,  the.]  We  therefore  take  B.C.  1652  as 
the  most  satisfactory  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  Duke 
of  Northumberland’s  paper  in  Wilkinson’s  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  pp.  77-81 ; Bunsen,  Bibelwerk , i.  pp.  ccxi-ccxiii, 
ccxxiii.  seqq. ; Lepsius,  Chronologie  der  Aegypter, 
i.  pp.  314,  seqq.) 

6.  Date  of  the  Commencement  of  the  430  years 
of  Sojourn. — We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for 
holding  the  430  years  of  Sojourn  to  have  com- 
menced when  Abraham  entered  Palestine,  and  that 
it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  Exodus  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  arrival.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  hold  that  the  interval  was  of  430  com- 
plete years  or  a little  more,  commencing  about  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  B.C.  2082,  or  nearer 
the  beginning  of  that  proleptic  Julian  year.  Before 
this  date  we  cannot  attempt  to  obtain  anything 
beyond  an  approximative  chronology. 

7.  Date  of  the  Dispersion. — Taking  the  LXX. 
numbers  as  most  probable,  the  Dispersion,  if  co- 
incident with  the  birth  of  Peleg,  must  be  placed 
B.c.  cir.  2698,  or,  if  we  accept  Ussher’s  correction 
of  the  age  of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir. 
2758.h  We  do  not  give  round  numbers,  since  doing 
so  might  needlessly  enlarge  the  limits  of  error. 

8.  Date  of  the  Flood. — The  Flood,  as  ending 

h Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  75  years  old  when 
he  left  Haran  (Gen.  xii.  4),  but  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  had  done  more  than  enter  upon 
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about  401  yrs.  before  the  birth  of  Peleg,  would  be 
placed  B.c.  cir.  3099  or  3159.  The  year  preceding, 
or  the  402nd,  was  that  mainly  occupied  by  the 
catastrophe.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
Noachian  colonists  to  have  begun  to  spread  about 
three  centuries  after  the  Flood.  If  the  Division  at 
Peleg’s  birth  be  really  the  same  as  the  Dispersion 
after  the  building  of  the  Tower,  this  supposed  in- 
terval would  not  be  necessarily  to  be  lengthened, 
for  the  text  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  all  Noah’s 
descendants  were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore  some 
may  have  previously  taken  their  departure  from 
the  primeval  settlement.  The  chronology  of  Egypt, 
derived  from  the  monuments  and  Manetho,  is  held  by 
some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of  its  first  king- 
dom a much  earlier  period  than  would  be  consistent 
with  this  scheme  of  approximative  biblical  dates. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  carry  back  this  event  earlier  than 
the  later  part  of  the  28th  century  B.c.  The  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians  have  not  been  proved,  on 
satisfactory  grounds,  to  have  reckoned  back  to  so 
remote  a time;  but  the  evidence  of  their  monu- 
ments, and  the  fragments  of  their  history  pre- 
served by  ancient  writers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Egyptians,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  short 
interval  preferred  by  Usher.  As  far  as  we  can 
learn,  no  independent  historical  evidence  points 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the  28th 
century  B.C.  as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of  Egypt  reaches 
to  about  this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and 
other  states  does  not  greatly  fall  short  of  the  same 
antiquity. 

9.  Date . of  the  Creation  of  Adam. — The  num- 
bers given  by  the  LXX.  for  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  would  place  the  creation  of  Adam  2262 
yrs.  before  the  end  of  the  Flood,  or  B.c.  cir.  5361 
or  5421.  [R.  S.  P.] 

CHRYSOLITE  (xpvffo\'i0os),  the  precious 
stone  which  garnished  the  seventh  foundation  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  St.  John’s  vision.  According 
to  Schleusner,  a gem  of  golden  hue,  or  rather  of 
yellow  streaked  with  green  and  white.  (See  Plin. 
xxvii.  9 ; Isidor.  Origg  xvi.  14.)  It  seems  to  haw 
been  a species  of  topaz.  [W.  D.  j 

CHRYSOPRASUS  (xpoaSirpaaos  • chryso- 
prasus'),  an  Indian  translucent  gem,  so  called  as 
resembling  in  colour  the  juice  of  the  leek  (n pdaov), 
with  golden  spots  (xpv<r6s) — a species  of  beryl, 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  healing  power  in 
diseases  of  the  eyes.  The  word  occurs  only  once 
(in  Rev.  xxi.  20),  where  it  is  the  tenth  of  the 
precious  stones  with  which  the  walls  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  were  garnished.  Its  spotted  character 
may  be  inferred  from  the  name  given  to  it  by  Pliny 
(If.  N.  xxxvii.  c.  8),  pardalios , from  its  resembling 
the  leopard-skin  (see  Braun,  de  Vest.  Sac.  Heb.  ii. 
c.  9,  p.  509).  [W.  D.] 

CHUB  (1*13  ; A Ifives ; Chub),  a word  occur- 
ring only  once  in  the  Heb.,  the  name  of  a people 
in  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Ez.  xxx.  5).  “ Cush,  and  Phut,  and  Lud, 

and  all  the  mingled  people  and  Chub,  and 

the  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fall 


his  75th  year.  (Comp,  the  case  of  Noah,  vii.  6,  11, 
13.)  All  the  dates,  therefore,  before  b.c.  2082, 
might  have  to  be  lowered  one  year. 
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by  the  sword  with  them”  (*.  e.  no  doubt  the 
Egyptians : see  ver.  4).  The  first  three  of  these 
names  or  designations  are  of  African  peoples,  un- 
less, but  this  is  improbable,  the  Shemite  Lud  be  in- 
tended by  the  third  (see,  however,  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii. 
5 ; Is.  lxvi.  19 ; Jer.  xlvi.  9)  ; the  fourth  is  of  a 
people  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  ; and  the  sixth  pro- 
bably applies  to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  had 
fled  into  Egypt  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  28,  30,  32,  espe- 
cially the  last,  where  the  covenant  is  not  qualified 
as  “holy”),  which  was  prophesied  to  perish  for 
the  most  part  by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  that 
country  (Jer.  xlii.  16,  17,  22,  xliv.  12, 13,  14,  27, 
28).  This  fifth  name  is  therefore  that  of  a country 
or  people  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  probably  of 
northern  Africa,  or  of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the 
south.  Some  have  proposed  to  recognise  Chub  in 
the  names  of  various  African  places— K a port 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  (Ptol.  iv.  7,  §10),  Xccfiar  or 
Xwfidid  in  Mauritania  (iv.  2,  §9),  and  Kccfiiov  or 
K&'jS iov  in  the  Mareotic  nome  in  Egypt  (iv.  5) — 
conjectures  which  are  of  no  value  except  as  showing 
the  existence  of  similar  names  where  we  might 
expect  this  to  have  had  its  place.  Others,  however, 
think  the  present  Heb.  text  corrupt  in  this  word. 
It  has  been  therefore  proposed  to  read  for 
Nubia,  as  the  Arab.  vers,  has  “ the  people  the 
Noobeh,”  whence  it  might  be  supposed  that  at 
least  one  copy  of  the  LXX.  had  v as  the  first  letter : 
one  Heb.  MS.  indeed  reads  HUD  (Cod.  409,  ap. 
de  Rossi).  The  Arab.  vers,  is,  however,  of  very 
slight  weight,  and  although  3133  might  be  the 
ancient  Egyptian  form  or  pronunciation  of  113,  as 
.Winer  observes  (s.  ■».),  yet  we  have  no  authority 
of  this  kind  for  applying  it  to  Nubia,  or  rather  the 
Nubae,  the  countries  held  by  whom  from  Strabo’s 
time  to  our  own  are  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
included  in  Keesh  or  Kesh,  that  is,  Cush : the  Nubae, 
however,  may  not  in  the  prophet’s  days  have  been 
settled  in  any  part  of  the  territory  which  has  taken 
from  them  its  name.  Far  better,  on  the  score  of 
probability,  is  the  emendation  which  Hitzig  pro- 
poses, a*  {Beg riff  der  Kritik , p.  129).  The  I 
Lubim,  doubtless  the  Mizraite  Lehabim  of  Gen.  x. 
13;  1 Chr.  i.  11,  are  mentioned  as  serving  with 
Cushim  in  the  army  of  Shishak  (2  Chr.  xii.  2, 
3),  and  in  that  of  Zerah  (xvi.  8,  comp.  xiv.  9), 
who  was  most  probably  also  a king  of  Egypt, 
and  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian  army 
[Cush  ; Zerah].  Nahum  speaks  of  them  as 
helpers  of  Thebes,  together  with  Put  (Phut),  while 
Cush  and  Egypt  were  her  strength  (iii.  8,  9) ; and 
Daniel  mentions  the  Lubim  and  Cushim  as  sub- 
mitting to  or  courting  a conqueror  of  Egypt  (xi. 
43).  The  Lubim  might  therefore  well  occur  among 
the  peoples  suffering  in  the  fall  of  Egypt.  There 
is,  however,  this  objection,  that  we  have  no  instance 
of  the  supposed  form  a*  , the  noun  being  always 
given  in  the  plural — Lubim.  In  the  absence  of 
better  evidence  we  prefer  the  reading  of  the  pre- 
sent Heb.  text,  against  which  little  can  be  urged 
but  that  the  word  occurs  nowhere  else,  although 
we  should  rather  expect  a well-known  name  in 
such  a passage.  [R.  S.  P.] 

CHUN  (|-13  ; e/c  rwv  £k\zktuv  tt6\€cdv  ; 
Joseph.  Mdxoovi ; Chun.  The  words  of  the 
LXX.  look  as  if  they  had  read  Berothai,  a word 
very  like  which — T-'1”Q — they  frequently  render 
by  £k\ckt6s),  1 Chr.  xviii.  8.  [Berothah.] 
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CHUSH'AN  - RISHATHA'IM  (|B*I3 

; Xov(rap(raOaln  ; Chusan  Rasathaim ). 

the  king  of  Mesopotamia  who  oppressed  Israel  duriag 
eight  years  in  the  generation  immediately  following 
Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  dominion 
was  probably  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Khabour,  to  which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia 
always  attached  in  a special  way.  In  the  early  cu- 
neiform inscriptions  this  country  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  Assyria ; it  is  inhabited  by  a people 
called  Nairi,  who  are  divided  into  a vast  number 
of  petty  tribes  and  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the 
Assyrian  armies.  No  centralised  monarchy  is  found, 
but  as  none  of  the  Assyrian  historical  inscriptions 
date  earlier  than  about  B.C.  1100,  which  is  some 
centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Chushan,  it  is  of 
course  quite  possible  that  a very  different  condition 
of  things  may  have  existed  in  his  day.  In  the  weak 
and  divided  state  of  Western  Asia  at  this  time,  it 
was  easy  for  a brave  and  skilful  chief  to  build  up 
rapidly  a vast  power,  which  was  apt  to  crumble 
away  almost  as  quickly.  The  case  of  Solomon  is 
an  instance.  Chushan-Rishathaim’s  yoke  was  broken 
from  the  neck  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  by  Othniel,  Caleb’s  nephew  (Judg.  iii. 
10),  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia  as 
an  aggressive  power.  The  rise  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, about  B.C.  1270,  would  naturally  reduce  the 
bordering  nations  to  insignificance.  [G.  R.] 

CHU'SI  ( Xovs  ; Alex.  Xovffei ; Yulg.  omits), 
a place  named  only  in  Judith  vii.  1 8,  as  near  Ekre- 
bel,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur.  It  was  doubt- 
less in  central  Palestine,  but  all  the  names  appear 
to  be  very  corrupt,  and  are  not  recognisable. 

CHU'ZA  (properly  CHUZAS),  Xov&s,  the 
iirirpoTTos,  or  house-steward  of  Herod  (Antipas), 

whose  wife  Johanna  (’Icoawa,  nurfp),  having  been 
healed  by  our  Lord  either  of  possession  by  an  evil 
spirit  or  of  a disease,  became  attached  to  that  bodv 
of  women  who  accompanied  Him  on  his  journeyings 
(Luke  viii.  3) ; and,  together  with  Mary  Magdalen  and 
Mary  the  mother  [?]  of  James,  having  come  early 
to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, to  bring  spices  and  ointments  to  complete  the 
burial,  brought  word  to  the  apostles  that  the  Lord 
was  risen  (Luke  xxiv.  10).  [H.  A.] 

CIC'CAR  033).  [Jordan;  Topographica 
Terms.] 

CILIC'IA  (KiAjKia),  a maritime  province  in 
the  S.E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia  in 
the  W.,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  E.  Lofty  mountain  chains  separate  it 
from  these  provinces,  Mons  Amanus  from  Syria,  and 
Antitaurus  from  Cappadocia:  these  banders  can 
be  surmounted  only  by  a few  difficult  passes ; 
the  former  by  the  Portae  Amanides  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Pinarus,  the  latter  by  the  Portae 
Ciliciae  near  the  sources  of  the  Cydnus ; towards 
the  S.  however  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the 
Sinus  Issicus  and  the  spurs  of  Amanus  for  a road, 
which  afterwards  crossed  the  Portae  Syriae  in  the 
direction  of  Antioch.a  The  sea-coast  is  rock-bound 
in  the  W.,  low  and  shelving  in  the  E. ; the  chief 
rivers,  Sarus,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnus,  were  in- 


a Hence  the  close  connexion  which  existed  between 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  as  indicated  in  Acts  xv.  23,  41 ; 
Gal.  i.  21. 
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accessible  to  vessels  of  any  size  from  sand-bars 
formed  at  their  mouths.  The  western  portion  of 
the  province  is  intersected  with  the  ridges  of  Anti- 
taurus,  and  was  denominated  Trachaea,  rough , in 
contradistinction  to  Pedias,  the  level  district  in 
the  E.  The  latter  portion  was  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  as  well  as  for  its  luxurious 
climate : hence  it  became  a favourite  residence  of 
the  Creeks  after  its  incorporation  into  the  Macedo- 
nian empire,  and  its  capital  Tarsus  was  elevated 
into  the  seat  of  a celebrated  school  of  philosophy. 
The  connexion  between  the  Jews  and  Cilicia  dates 
from  the  time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom.  Antiochus  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
introduced  2000  families  of  the  Jews  into  Asia 
Minor,  many  of  whom  probably  settled  in  Cilicia 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §4).  In  the  Apostolic  age 
they  were  still  there  in  considerable  numbers 
(Acts  vi.  9).  Cilician  mercenaries,  probably  from 
Trachaea,  served  in  the  body-guard  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5 ; B.  J.  i.  4, 
§3).  Josephus  identified  Cilicia  with  the  Tarshish 
of  Gen.  x.  4 ; Gapcrbs  Se  Gapaeis,  ovtws  y hp 
iKa\e?TO  rb  iraAaibv  7]  K lAikIo.  {Ant.  i.  6,  §1). 
Cilicia  was  from  its  geographical  position  the  high 
road  between  Syria  and  the  West ; it  was  also  the 
native  country  of  St.  Paul ; hence  it  was  visited  by 
him,  firstly,  soon  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  21  ; 
Acts  ix.  30),  on  which  occasion  he  probably  founded 
the  church  there ; and  again  in  his  second  apostolical 
journey,  when  he  entered  it  on  the  side  of  Syria, 
and  crossed  Antitaurus  by  the  Pylae  Ciliciae  into 
Lycaonia  (Acts  xv.  41).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CINNAMON  (f»3(?,  jlESj? ; KivApwpov, 
cinnamomum ),  a well-known  aromatic  substance, 
the  rind  of  the  Laurus  cinnamomum,  called  Ko- 
runda-gauhah  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xxx.  23  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare— in  Prov.  vii.  17  as  a perfume  for  the  bed — 
and  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
garden  which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev. 
xviii.  13  it  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandize  of 
the  great  Babylon.  “ It  was  imported  into  Judaea 
by  the  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Arabians,  and  is  now 
found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  &c.,  but  chiefly, 
and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ceylon, 
wheie  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  the  atmosphere 
moist  with  the  prevalent  southern  winds.  The 
stem  and  boughs  of  the  cinnamon-tree  are  sur- 
rounded by  a double  rind,  the  exterior  being  whitish 
or  grey,  and  almost  inodorous  and  tasteless;  but 
the  inner  one,  which  consists  properly  of  two  closely 
connected  rinds,  furnishes,  if  dried  in  the  sun,  that 
much-valued  brown  cinnamon  which  is  imported 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  fine  thin  barks,  eight  or  ten 
of  which  rolled  one  into  the  other  form  sometimes 
a quill.  It  is  this  inner  rind  which  is  called  in 
Ex.  xxx.  23,  D2^21"}1D3[5, “spicy  cinnamon”  (Kalisch 

ad  loc.').  From  the  coarser  pieces  oil  of  cinnamon 
is  obtained,  and  a finer  kind  of  oil  is  also  got  by 
boiling  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  tree.  This  last  is  used 
in  the  composition  of  incense,  and  diffuses  a most 
delightful  scent  when  burning. 

Herodotus  (iii.  Ill)  ascribes  to  the  Greek  word 
KivvApwpov  a Phoenician,  i.  e.  a Semitic  origin. 
Ilis  words  are:  opviOas  8e  Aeyovcn  peydAas 
(popeeiv  ravra  to  icapcpea,  tol  rjpeis  cnrb  $ovlkwv 
pa96vres  KivvAp.wp.ov  KaAcopev. 

The  meaning  of  the  Heb.  root  03p  is  doubtful. 
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The  Arab.  = to  smell  offensively  like  rancid 

nut-oil.  Gesenius  suggests  that  the  word  might 
have  had  the  notion  of  lifting  up  or  standing  up* 
right,  like  H3p,  |-lp,  )3p,  and  so  be  identical  with 
rof>,  canna,  calamus , which  the  cinnamon-rind 
resembles  in  form  when  prepared  for  the  market, 
and  has  hence  been  called  in  the  later  Latin  can- 
nella,  in  Italian  canella,  and  in  French  canelle. 
Gesenius  ( Thes . 1223)  corrects  his  former  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  (in  Lex.  Man.)  from  H3p,  as  being 
contrary  to  grammatical  analogy.  [W.  D.] 

CIN'NEROTH,  ALL  (rin»  bl  ; Trciaav  rfyv 
XevvepeO  ; universam  Ceneroth ),  a district  named 
with  the  “land  of  Naphtali ” and  other  northern 
places  as  having  been  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  king 
of  Damascus,  the  ally  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  (IK.  xv. 
20).  It  probably  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent 
city  or  lake  of  the  same  name  (in  other  passages  of 
the  A.  V.  spelt  Chinn eroth);  and  was  possibly 
the  small  enclosed  district  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  lake,  afterwards  known  as  “ the 
plain  of  Gennesareth.”  The  expression  “ All  Cin- 
neroth  ” is  unusual  and  may  be  compared  with  “ All 
Bithron,” — probably,  like  this,  a district  and  not  a 
town.  [G.] 

CIRA'MA . The  people  of  Cirama  ( e/c  K ipapas ; 
Gramas)  and  Gabdes  came  up  with  Zorobabel  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v.  20).  [Ramah.] 

CIRCUMCISION  (H^D  ; irepirop-f) ; circum- 
cisio)  was  peculiarly,  though  not  exclusively,  a 
Jewish  rite.  It  was  enjoined  upon  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the  institution, 
and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant,  which  assured  to 
him  and  his  descendants  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
(Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made  a necessary  con- 
dition of  Jewish  nationality.  Every  male  child 
was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight  days  old  (Lev. 
xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death ; a penalty  which,  in  the 
case  of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  demanded  of 
the  father,  when  the  Lord  “ sought  to  kill  him  ” 
because  his  son  was  uncircumcised  (Ex.  iv.  24-26). 
If  the  eighth  day  were  a Sabbath  the  rite  was  not 
postponed  (John  vii.  22,  23).  Slaves,  whether  home- 
born  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii. 
12,  13)  ; and  foreigners  must  have  their  males  cir- 
cumcised before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  passover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish  citizens 
(Jud.  xiv.  10.  See  also  Esth.  viii.  17,  where  for  Heb. 
D'^TiTnD,  “ became  Jews,”  the  LXX.  have  irepie- 

repovro  Kal  ’lovSai'Cov).  The  operation,  which 
was  performed  with  a sharp  instrument  (Ex.  iv. 
25 ; Josh.  v.  2 [Knife]  ),  was  a painful  one,  at 
least  to  grown  persons  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25 ; Josh.  v.  8). 
It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  name  a child 
when  it  was  circumcised  (Luke  i.  59). 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
fact,  that,  though  the  Israelites  practised  circum- 
cision in  Egypt,  they  neglected  it  entirely  during 
their  journeying  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  5). 
The  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  nation,  while  bearing  the 
punishment  of  disobedience  in  its  forty  years’  wan- 
dering, was  regarded  as  under  a temporary  rejec- 
tion by  God,  and  was  therefore  prohibited  from 
using  the  sign  of  the  Covenant.  This  agrees  with 
the  mention  of  their  disobedience  and  its  punish- 
ment, which  immediately  follows  in  the  passage 
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in  Joshua  (v.  6),  and  with  the  words  (v.  9)  “ This 
day  have  I roiled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt 
from  off  you.”  The  “ reproach  of  Egypt”  was  the 
threatened  taunt  of  their  former  masters  that  God 
had  brought  them  into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them 
(Ex.  xxxii.  12 ; Num.  xiv.  13-16  ; Deut.  ix.  28), 
which,  so  long  as  they  remained  uncircumcised  and 
wanderers  in  the  desert  for  their  sin,  was  in  danger 
of  falling  upon  them.  (Other  views  of  the  pas- 
sage are  given  and  discussed  in  Keil’s  Commentary 
on  Joshua,  in  Clark’s  Theol.  Libr.  129,  &c.) 

The  use  of  circumcision  by  other  nations  besides 
the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely  from 
sources  extraneous  to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has  been 
found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times ; and  among  some  nations,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  modern  Egyp- 
tians, and  Hottentots,  a similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practised  by  both  sexes  (see  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
article  Circumcision).  The  biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  Jewish ; so  that  in 
the  N.  T.  “ the  circumcision  ” (p  Tvepirop-ti)  and 
the  uncircumcision  (fj  aKpofivffTia)  are  frequently 
used  as  synonyms  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the  Jews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine 
institution,  of  the  religious  privileges  which  were 
attached  to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regulations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  0.  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  the  fact  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  uncircumcised.  One  tribe  of  the 
Canaanites,  the  Hivites,  were  so,  as  appears  from 
the  story  of  Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.). 
To  the  Philistines  the  epithet  “uncircumcised”  is 
constantly  applied  (Judg.  xiv.  3,  &e.  Hence  the 
force  of  the  narrative,  1 Sam.  xviii.  25-27).  From 
the  great  unwillingness  of  Zipporah  to  allow  her  son 
to  be  circumcised  (Ex.  iv.  25)  it  would  seem  that  the 
Midianites,  though  descended  from  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  did  not  practise  the  rite. 
The  expression  “ lying  uncircumcised,”  or  “ lying 
with  the  uncircumcised,”  as  used  by  Ezekiel  (c. 
xxxii.)  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  others, 
does  not  necessarily  affirm  anything  either  way,  as 
to  the  actual  practice  of  circumcision  by  those 
nations.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst  one 
large  section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow  it,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  biblical  record  of  the  circumcision 
oflshmael  (Gen.  xvii.  25).  Josephus  relates  that 
the  Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year, 
because  Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was 
circumcised  at  that  age  {Ant.  i.  12,  §2  ; see  Lane’s 
Mod.  Eg.  ch.  ii.).  Though  Mohammed  did  not 
enjoin  circumcision  in  the  Koran,  he  was  circum- 
cised himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try ; and  circumcision  is  now  as  common  amongst 
the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the  Jews. 

Another  passage  in  the  Bible  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  speak  of  certain  Gentile  nations  as  cir- 
cumcised. In  Jer.  ix.  25,  26  (Heb.  24,  25)  the 

expression  (n^ny 2 v.  24)  which  is  trans- 

lated in  the  A.  V.  “all  them  which  are  circumcised 
with  the  uncircumcised,”  is  rendered  by  Michaelis 
and  Ewald  “ all  the  uncircumcised  circumcised 
ones,”  and  the  passage  understood  to  describe  the 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Edomites,  Ammonites,  and  Moab- 
ites, as  alike  circumcised  in  flesh  and  uncircumcised 
in  heart.  But,  whatever  meaning  be  assigned  to 
the  particular  expression  (Rosenmuller  agrees  with 
the  A.  Y.  ; Maurer  suggests  “ circumcised  in  fore- 
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skin  ”),  the  next  verse  makes  a plain  distinction 
between  two  classes,  of  which  all  the  Gentiles 

(D^n-^3),  including  surely  the  Egyptians  and 

others  just  named,  was  one,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  the  other ; the  former  being  uncircumcised 
both  in  flesh  and  heart,  the  latter,  though  possess- 
ing the  outward  rite  yet  destitute  of  the  corre- 
sponding state  of  heart,  and  therefore  to  be  visited 
as  though  uncircumcised.  The  difficulty  that  then 
arises,  viz.,  that  the  Egyptians  are  called  uneix*- 
cumcised,  whereas  Herodotus  and  others  state  that 
they  were  circumcised,  has  been  obviated  by  sup- 
posing those  statements  to  refer  only  to  the  priests 
and  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  so  that  the 
nation  genei'ally  might  still  be  spoken  of  as  uncir- 
cumcised (Herod,  ii.  36,  37,  104  ; and  Wesseling 
and  Bahr  in  loc.').  The  testimony  of  Herodotus 
must  be  received  with  caution,  especially  as  lie  asserts 
(ii.  104)  that  the  Syrians  in  Palestine  confessed  to 
having  received  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians. 
If  he  means  the  Jews,  the  assex-tion,  though  it  has 
been  ably  defended  (see  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.,  i. 
5.  §iv.)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Gen.  xvii. ; John 

vii.  22.  If  other  Syrian  tribes  are  intended,  we 
have  the  contradiction  of  Josephus,  who  writes,  “ It 
is  evident  that  no  other  of  the  Syrians  that  live  in 
Palestine  besides  us  alone  are  circumcised  ” {Ant. 

viii.  10,  §3.  See  Whiston’s  note  thei'e).  Of  the 
other  nations  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  were  descended  from  Lot,  who  had 
left  Abraham  before  he  x*eceived  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision ; and  the  Edomites  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
been  cii’cumcised  until  they  were  compelled  to  be  so 
by  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §1).  The  sub- 
ject is  fully  discussed  by  Michaelis  {Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  iv.  3,  clxxxiv.-clxxxvi.). 

The  process  of  restoring  a cii'cumcised  person  to 
his  natural  condition  by  a surgical  operation  was 
sometimes  undergone  (Celsus,  de  Re  Medica , vii. 
25).  Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
heathen  around  them,  built  a gymnasium  (7 vp.ua- 
fflov)  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
known  to  be  Jews  when  they  appeared  naked  in 
the  games,  “ made  themselves  uncircumcised  ” (1 
Macc.  i.  15,  iirolriaav  4avr oTs  aKpo^vcrrlas ; fece- 
runt  sibi  praeputia;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  §5,  1,  ryv 
TU>V  alboiCiV  TrepiTOjULTJV  iTriKa\vTTT€lV , kvt.A.). 
Against  having  recoui’se  to  this  practice,  from  an 
excessive  anti-Judaistic  tendency,  St.  Paul  cautions 
the  Corinthians  in  the  words  “Was  any  one  called 
being  circumcised,  let  him  not  become  uncircum- 
cised ” {p^i  iTcicnraaOw,  1 Cor.  vii.  18).  See  the 
Essay  of  Groddeck,  De  Judaeis  praeputium,  &c.,  in 
Schottgen’s  Hor.  Hebr.  ii. 

The  attitude  which  Christianity,  at  its  intro- 
duction, assumed  towards  circumcision  was  one  of 
absolute  hostility,  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  the 
rite  to  salvation,  or  its  possession  of  any  religious 
or  moral  worth  were  concerned  (Acts  xv. ; Gal.  v. 

2) .  But  while  the  Apostles  resolutely  forbade  its 
imposition  by  authority  on  the  Gentiles,  they  made 
no  objection  to  its  practice,  as  a mere  matter  of 
feeling  or  expediency.  St.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  be  circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5),  on  another 
occasion  had  Timothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  might  preach  to  them  with 
more  effect  as  being  one  of  themselves  (Acts  xvi. 

3) .  The  Abyssinian  Christians  still  practise  cir 
cumcision  as  a national  custom  In  accordance 
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with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  those  who  ascribed 
efficacy  to  the  mere  outward  rite,  are  spoken  of  in 
the  N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  “the  concision” 
or  “ amputation”  {r^v  KaraTo^u) ; while  the 
claim  to  be  the  true  circumcision  is  vindicated  for 
Christians  themselves  (Phil.  iii.  2,  3).  An  ethical 
idea  is  attached  to  circumcision  even  in  the  0.  T., 
where  uncircumcised  lips  (Ex.  vi.  12,  30),  or  ears 
(Jer.  vi.  10),  or  hearts  (Lev.  xxvi.  41)  are  spoken 
of,  i.  e.,  either  stammering  or  dull,  closed  as  it 

were  with  a foreskin  (Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.  ^V), 


or  rather  rebellious  and  unholy  (Deut.  xxx.  6 ; 
Jer.  iv.  4),  because  circumcision  was  the  symbol  of 
purity  (see  Is.  Iii.  1 ).  Thus  the  fruit  of  a tree  is 
called  uncircumcised,  or  in  other  words  unclean 
(Lev.  xix.  23).  In  the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spi- 
ritual idea  of  puritv  and  holiness  is  fully  developed 
(Col.  ii.  11,  13 ; Rom.  ii.  28,  29).  [T.  T.  P.] 


CIS  (Rec.  T.  Kfs ; Lachm.  with  A B C D,  Keis ; 
Cis ),  Acts  xiii.  21.  [Kish,  1.] 


CI'SAI  (K iffalos ; Cis),  Esth.  xi.  2.  [Kish,  2.] 

CISTERN  0*12,  from  “)K2,  dig  or  bore,  Gesen. 

176  ; usually  A Akkos  ; cisterna  or  lacus),  a re- 
ceptacle for  water,  either  conducted  from  an  external 
spring,  or  proceeding  from  rain-fall. 

The  dryness  of  the  summer  months  between  May 
and  September,  in  Syria,  and  the  scarcity  of  springs 
in,  many  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of 
which  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period 
(Shaw,  Travels,  335 ; S.  Jerome,  quoted  by  Har- 
mer.  i.  148  ; Robinson,  i.  430  ; Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr. 
of  H L.  302,  303).  Thus  the  cistern  is  essentially 

distinguished  from  the  living  spring  Ain ; but 
from  the  well  *1X2,  Beer,  only  in  the  fact  that  Beer 
is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a place  ordinarily 
containing  water  rising  on  the  spot,  while  *112,  Bor, 
is  often  used  for  a dry  pit,  or  one  that  may  be  left 
dry  at  pleasure  (Stanley,  S.fyP.  512, 514).  [Ain.] 
The  larger  sort  of  public  tanks  or  reservoirs,  in 
Arabic,  Birkeh,  Hebr.  Berecah,  are  usually  called 
in  A.  V.  “ pool,”  while  for  the  smaller  and  more 
private  it  is  convenient  to  reserve  the  name  cis- 
tern. 

Both  birkehs  and  cisterns  are  frequent  throughout 
the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  them  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
affords  peculiar  facilities  either  in  original  excava- 
tion, or  by  enlargement  of  natural  cavities.  Dr. 
Robinson  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  water  during  the  rainy  season  in 
tanks  and  cisterns,  in  the  cities  and  fields,  and  along 
the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves 
and  their  flocks,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  passing 
traveller.  Many  of  these  are  obviously  antique, 
and  exist  along  ancient  roads  now  deserted.  On 
the  long  forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
“ broken  cisterns  ” of  high  antiquity  are  found  at 
regular  intervals.  Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo 
as  well  supplied  with  water,  in  a dry  neighbourhood 
(xvi.  p.  760),  depends  mainly  for  this  upon  its 
cisterns,  of  which  almost  every  private  house  pos- 
sesses one  or  more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which 
the  city  is  built.  The  following  are  the  dimensions 
of  4,  belonging  to  the  house  in  which  Dr.  R.  re- 


sided. (1.)  15  ft.  X 8 X 12  deep.  (2.)  8x4x15 
(3.)  10X10X15.  (4.)  30X30X20.  The  cis- 

terns have  usually  a round  opening  at  the  top, 
sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  above  and  fur- 
nished with  a curb  and  a wheel  for  the  bucket  (Eccl. 
xii.  6),  so  that  they  have  externally  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is  con- 
ducted into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  with  care  remains 
sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  In 
this  manner  most  of  the  larger  houses  and  pubhc 
buildings  are  supplied  (Rob.,  i.  324,  5).  Josephus 
(B.  J.  iv.  4,  §4)  describes  the  abundant  provision 
for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses  of 
Jerusalem,  a supply  which  has  contributed  greatly 
to  its  capacity  for  defence,  while  the  dryness  of  the 
neighbourhood,  verifying  Strabo’s  expression  t V 
KVK\(j)  x<*>Pav  *X0V  XvTvpciv  teal  &i 'vZpov,  has  in 
all  cases  hindered  the  operations  of  besiegers. 
Thus  Hezekiah  stopped  the  supply  of  water  out- 
side the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of 
Sennacherib  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The  progress 
of  Antioch  us  Sidetes,  B.C.  134,  was  at  first  retarded 
by  want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  afterwards 
unexpectedly  relieved  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8 §2 ; 
Clinton,  iii.  p.  331).  Josephus  also  imputes  to 
divine  interposition  the  supply  of  water  with  which 
the  army  of  Titus  was  furnished  after  suffering 
from  want  of  it  ( B . J.  v.  9,  §4).  The  crusaders 
also  during  the  siege  A.D.  1099,  were  harassed  by 
extreme  want  of  water  while  the  besieged  were 
fully  supplied  (Matth.  Paris,  Hist.  pp.  46,  49,  ed. 
Wat.).  The  defence  of  Masada  by  Joseph,  brother 
of  Herod,  against  Antigonus,  was  enabled  to  be  pro- 
longed, owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  the 
cisterns  by  a shower  of  rain  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15, 
§2),  and  in  a subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cis- 
terns and  reservoirs,  by  which  that  fortress  was  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously 
done  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  and  Machaerus  ( B . J. 
iv.  4,  §4,  iv.  6,  §2,  vii.  8,  §3).  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  says  very  little  water  is  found  at  Jerusalem, 
but  the  inhabitants  drink  rain-water,  which  they 
collect  in  their  houses  ( Early  Trav.,  84). 

Burckhardt  mentions  cisterns  belonging  to  pri- 
vate houses,  among  other  places,  at  Sermein  near 
Aleppo  ( [Syria , p.  121),  El  Bara,  in  the  Orontes 
valley  (p.  132),  Dhami  and  Missema  in  the  Lejah 
(pp.  110,  112,  118),  Tiberias  (p.  331),  Kerek  in 
Moab  (p.  377),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  334).  Of  some 
at  Hableh,  near  Gilgal,  the  dimensions  are  given 
by  Robinson:  — (1.)  7 ft.  X5X3  deep.  (2.) 
Nearly  the  same  as  (1).  (3.)  12x9x8.  They 

have  one  or  two  steps  to  descend  into  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  one  near  Gaza,  now  disused,  described 
by  Sandys  as  “ a mighty  cistern,  filled  only  by  the 
rain-water,  and  descended  into  by  stairs  of  stone  ” 
(Sandys,  p.  150;  Robinson,  ii.  39).  Of  those  at 
Hableh,  some  were  covered  with  flat  stones  resting 
on  arches,  some  entirely  open,  and  all  evidently 
ancient  (Robinson,  iii.  137). 

Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons 
and  places  of  confinement.  Joseph  was  cast  into  a 
“pit,”  Ti2  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  and  his  “dungeon” 
in  Egypt  is  called  by  the  same  name  (xli.  14).  Je- 
remiah was  thrown  into  a miry  though  empty 
cistern,  whose  depth  is  indicated  by  the  cords  used 
to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii  6).  To  this  prison 
tradition  has  assigned  a locality  near  the  gate  called 
Herod’s  gate  (Hasselquist,  140  , Maundrell,  Early 
Trav.  448).  Vitruvius  ( viii.  7)  describes  the  method 
in  use  in  his  day  for  constructing  water  tanks,  but 


CITHERN 

the  native  rock  of  Palestine  usually  superseded  the 
necessity  of  more  art  in  this  work  than  is  sufficient 
to  excavate  a basin  of  the  required  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  is  supplied  with  water  con- 
tained in  arched  cisterns  supported  by  pillars,  extend- 
ing under  a great  part  of  the  old  city  (Van  Egmont, 
Travels,  ii.  134).  [Pool  ; Well.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CITHERN  ( = cithara,  KiOdpa,  1 Macc.  iv. 
54),  a musical  instrument  most  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  employed  by  the  Chaldeans  at  balls  and 
routs,  and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Pales- 
tine on  their  return  thither  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  The  cithern  was  of  the  guitar  species, 
and  was  known  at  a later  period  as  the  Cittern, 
under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by  the  old  dra- 
matists as  having  constituted  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a barber’s  shop.  Of  the  same  species  is  the 
Cither  or  Zither  of  Southern  Germany,  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland. 

With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  Cithern  or  Ci- 
thara  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  is  divided : according  to  some  it  resembled 
in  form  the  Greek  delta  A,  others  represent  it  as  a 
half-moon,  and  others  again  like  the  modern  guitar. 
In  many  eastern  countries  it  is  still  in  use  with 
strings,  varying  in  number  from  three  to  twenty- 
four.  Under  the  name  of  Koothir,  the  traveller 
Niebuhr  describes  it  as  a wooden-plate  or  dish,  with 
a hole  beneath  and  a piece  of  skin 
stretched  above  like  a drum.  Two 
sticks,  joined  after  the  manner  of 
a fan,  pass  through  the  skin  at 
the  end,  and  where  the  two  sticks 
stand  apart,  they  are  connected 
by  a transversal  piece  of  wood. 
From  the  upper  end  of  this  wooden 
triangle  to  the  point  below  are 
fastened  five  chords,  which  at  a 
little  distance  above  their  junc- 
tion, pass  over  a bridge,  like  the 
strings  of  a violin.  The  chords 
are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of 
a leather  thong  fastened  to  one  of  the  lateral  sticks 
of  the  triangle.  In  Mendelssohn’s  edition  of  the 
Psalms,  representations  are  given  of  the  several 
musical  instruments  met  with  in  the  sacred  Books, 
and  Koothir  or  Kothros  is  described  by  the  accom- 
panying figure. 

The  Cithara,  if  it  be  not  the  same  with,  resem- 
bles very  closely  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,  under  the  denominations  of 

, respectively  rendered  in  the  A.V.  “ harp,” 
u psaltery,”  “ organ.”  In  Chaldee,  Cithara  is  trans- 
lated Diirji?,  the  Keri  for  DhlTj?  (Dan.  iii.  5). 
In  the  A.  V .,  is  rendered  “ harp,”  and  the 

same  word  is  employed  instead  of  Cithern  (1  Macc. 
iv.  54)  in  Robert  Barker’s  edition  of  the  English 
Bible,  London,  1615.  Gesenius  considers  Cithara 
as  the  same  with  harp ; but  Luther  translates  ki- 
eapats  by  mit  Pfeifen,  “ with  pipes.”  (See  Biour 
to  Mendelssohn’s  Psalms,  2nd  Pref. ; Niebuhr,  Tra- 
vels ; Fiirst’s  Concordance.  Gesenius  on  the  word 

D'nj?i?.)  [D.  W.  M.] 

CITIES  (1.  D'HJJ,  plur.  of  both  “Ijf,  Ar,  and 
also  -py,  Ir,  from  “Ity,  to  keep  watch— Ge s.  1004, 
5;  once  (Judg  x.  4)  in  plur.  D'Ty,  for  the  sake 

•t-: 
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of  a play  with  the  same  word,  plur.  of 
a young  ass  ; nrdXeis ; civitates,  or  urbes.  2. 
Kirjath ; once  in  dual,  D'rUljp,  Kirjathaim  (Num. 
xxxii.  37),  from  JTlj},  approach  as  an  enemy, 

prefixed  as  a name  to  many  names  of  towns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan  existing  before  the  conquest, 
as  Kirjath- Arba,  probably  the  most  ancient  name 
for  city,  but  seldom  used  in  prose  as  a general 
name  for  town  (Ges.  1236;  Stanley,  S.  & P. 
App.  §80). 

The  classification  of  the  human  race  into  dwellers 
in  towns  and  nomade  wanderers  (Gen.  iv.  20,  22) 
seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense  of 
both  words,  Ar,  or  Ir,  and  Kirjath,  viz.  as  places 
of  security  against  an  enemy,  distinguished  from 
the  unwalled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  resistance  is 
more  easily  overcome  by  the  marauding  tribes  of 
the  desert.  This  distinction  is  found  actually  ex- 
isting in  countries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  which 
the  tent-dwellers  are  found,  like  the  Rechabites, 
almost  side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
sometimes  even  sojourning  within  them,  but  not 
amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants,  and  in  general 
making  the  desert  their  home,  and,  unlike  the 
Rechabites,  robbery  their  undissembled  occupation 
(Judg.  v.  7;  Jer.  xxxv.  9,  11 ; Fraser,  Persia, 
366,  380;  Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  147- 
156  ; Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bedouins , i.  157  ; 
W ellsted,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  335  ; Porter,  Da- 
mascus, ii.  96,  181, 188;  Vaux,  Nineveh  and  Per- 
sepolis,  c.  ii.  note  A ; Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  272  ; 
Nin.  § Bab.  141).  [Villages.] 

The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city-building 
is  of  Enoch  by  Cain,  in  the  land  of  his  “ exile” 
(113,  Nod,  Gen.  iv.  17).  After  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  founded  Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
and  Asshur,  a branch  from  the  same  stock,  built 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth-by-the-river,  Calah,  and  Resen, 
the  last  being  “ a great  city.”  A subsequent  pas- 
sage mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
mah,  Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  but  without  implying  for  them  antiquity  equal 
to  that  of  Nineveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x.  10-12,  19, 
xi.  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  supposes,  1. 
that  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.)  was 
prior  to  the  building  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  indicat- 
ing a migration  or  conquest  from  Persia  or  Assyria ; 
2.  that  by  Nimrod  is  to  be  understood,  not  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a name  denoting  the  “settlers”  in  the 
Assyrian  plain ; and  3.  tint  the  names  Rehoboth, 
Calah,  &c.,  when  first  mentioned,  only  denoted  sites 
of  buildings  afterwards  erected.  He  supposes  that 
Nineveh  was  built  about  1250  B.C.,  and  Calah 
about  a century  later,  while  Babylon  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  15th  century  B.c.  If  this  be 
correct,  we  must  infer  that  the  places  then  attacked, 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  &c.,  were  cities  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  inasmuch  as 
when  they  were  destroyed  a few  years  later,  they 
were  cities  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  The  name 
Kiijathaim,  “double-city”  (Ges.  1236),  indicates 
an  existing  city,  and  not  only  a site.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  remains  of  civic  buildings  existing 
in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not,  in  some 
cases,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  aboriginal 
Emims  and  Rephaims.  (See  also  tfce  name  Avith, 
“ruins,”  Ges.  1000;  Gen.  xix.  1,  29,  xxxvi.  35; 
Is.  xxiii.  13 ; Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  308  ; Layard, 
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Nin.  fy  Bab.  532;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  309,  ii. 
196 ; Rawlinson,  Outlines  of  Assyr.  Hist.  4,  5.) 
But  though  it  appears  probable  that,  whatever 
dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Babylon 
or  Nineveh  in  their  later  condition,  they  were  in 
fact  rebuilt  at  those  epochs,  and  not  founded  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  towns  in  some  form  or  other 
may  have  occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh  or 
Calah ; it  is  quite  clear  that  cities  existed  in  Syria 
prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  himself  came 
from  “Ur,”  the  “city”  of  the  Chaldseans  (Ges. 
55 ; Rawlinson,  4). 

The  earliest  description  of  a city,  properly  so 
called,  is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22)  ; but  it  is 
certain  that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed  on 
the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus.  The 
last,  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  must 
from  its  unrivalled  situation  have  always  com- 
manded a congregated  population ; Hebron  is  said 
to  have  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  (Tanis) 
in  Egypt,  and  is  thus  the  only  Syrian  town  which 
presents  the  elements  of  a date  for  its  foundation 
(Num.  xiii.  22 ; Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  409  ; Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  6,  §4 ; Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Ep. 
of  St.  Paul,  i.  94,  96). 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  date 
may  be  given  to  Egyptian  civilization,  there  were 
inhabited  cities  in  Egypt  long  before  this  (Gen.  xii. 
14, 15  ; Martineau,  East.  Life , i.  151 ; Wilkinson, 
i.  307  ; Diet,  of  Geog.  art.  Tanis).  The  name,  how- 
ever, of  Hebron,  Kirjath-Arba,  indicates  its  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  the 
city,  or  fortified  place  of  Arba,  an  aboriginal  province 
of  Southern  Palestine  (Gen.  xxiii.  2 ; Josh.  xiv.  15). 
The  “ tower  of  Edar,”  near  Betldehem,  or  “ of 

flocks  ” indicates  a position  fortified 

against  marauders  (Gen.  xxxv.  21).  Whether  “ the 
city  of  Shalem  ” be  a site  or  an  existing  town  can- 
not be  determined,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  situation  of  Shechem  is  as  well  identified  in  the 
present  day,  as  its  importance  as  a fortified  place  is 
plain  from  the  Scripture  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18, 
xxxiv.  20,  26  ; Robinson,  ii.  287).  On  the  whole 
it  seems  plain  that  the  Canaanite,  who  was  “ in 
the  land”  before  the  coming  of  Abraham,  had 
already  built  cities  of  more  or  less  importance, 
which  had  been  largely  increased  by  the  time  of  the 
return  from  Egypt. 

Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were 
cities  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  14, 15;  Num.  xiii.  22  ; 
Wilkinson,  i.  4,  5).  The  Israelites,  during  their 
sojourn  there,  were  employed  in  building  or  forti- 
fying the  “ treasure  cities  ” of  Pi  thorn  (Abbasieh) 
and  Raamses  (Ex.  i.  11;  Herod,  ii.  158;  Winer, 
Gesenius,  s.  vv. ; Robinson,  i.  54,  55) ; but  their 
pastoral  habits  make  it  unlikely  that  they  should 
build,  still  less  fortify,  cities  of  their  own  in  Goshen 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  1-11). 

Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Syria  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had  grown  in  power  and 
iD  number  of  “ fenced  cities.”  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  preserved  to  the 
present  day ; and  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  in  Baslian, 
were  60  “ great  cities  with  walls  and  brazen  bars,” 
besides  unwalled  villages;  and  also  23  cities  in 
Gilead,  which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly 
rebuilt  or  fortified  by  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxi.  21,  32,  33,  35,  xxxii.  1-3,  34,  42; 
Deut.  iii.  4,  5,  14 ; Josh.  xi.  xiii. ; 1 K.  iv.  13 ; 
1 Chr.  ii.  22  ; Burckhardt,  Syria , 311,  457  ; Porter, 
Damascus , ii.  195,  196,  206,  259,  275). 
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On  the  west  of  Jordan,  whilst  31  “royal”  cities 
are  enumerated  (Josh,  xii.),  in  the  district  assigned 
to  Judah  125  “ cities”  with  villages  are  reckoned 
(Josh,  xv.) ; in  Benjamin  26 ; to  Simeon  17  ; Za- 
bulun  12  ; Issachar  16  ; Asher  22  ; Naphtali  19 ; 
Dan  17  (Josh,  xviii.  xix.).  But  from  some  of  these 
the  possessors  were  not  expelled  till  a late  period, 
and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  captured  till  the  time 
of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 

From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a city- 
dwelling and  agricultural  rather  than  a pastoral 
people.  David  enlarged  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon, 
besides  embellishing  his  capital,  also  built  or  rebuilt 
Tadmor,  Palmyra,  Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor,  and 
Megiddo,  besides  store-cities  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9,  10  ; 

1 K.  ix.  15-18  ; 2 Chr.  viii.  6).  To  Solomon  also 
is  ascribed  by  eastern  tradition  the  building  of  Per- 
sepolis  (Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  390  ; Mandelslo,  i. 
p.  4 ; Kuran,  c.  xxxviii.). 

The  works  of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1  K.  xii.  25 ; 
Judg.  ix.  45),  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10),  of 
Baasha  at  Rama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  17, 
22),  of  Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi.  24),  the  rebuilding 
of  Jericho  in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi.  34),  the  works 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  of  Jotham  (2  Chr. 
xxvii.  4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  later 
still,  the  works  of  Herod  and  his  family,  belong  to 
their  respective  articles. 

Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habitation 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads : — 1.  cities ; 2. 
towns  with  citadels  or  towers  for  resort  and  defence ; 
3.  unwalled  villages.  The  cities  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  in  almost  all  cases  “ fenced  cities,”  i.  e. 
possessing  a wall  with  towers  and  gates  (Lev.  xxv. 
29  ; Deut.  ix.  1 ; Josh.  ii.  15,  vi.  20 ; 1 Sam.  xxiii. 
7 ; IK.  iv.  13  ; 2 K.  vi.  26,  vii.  3,  xviii.  8, 13  ; Acts 
ix.  25) ; and  that  as  a mark  of  conquest  was  to 
break  down  a portion,  at  least,  of  the  city-wall  of 
the  captured  place,  so  the  first  care  of  the  defenders, 
as  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity, 
was  to  rebuild  the  fortifications  (2  K.  xiv.  13,  22 ; 

2 Chr.  xxvi.  2,  6,  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  iv.  vi.  vii.; 

1 Mac.  iv.  60,  61,  x.  45 ; Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2,  §15). 

But  around  the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  times, 

lay  undefended  suburbs  ('KH3D,  TrepiarirSpia,  sub - 

urbana,  1 Chr.  vi.  57,  et  seqq. ; Num.  xxxv.  1-5, 
Josh,  xxi.),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  city  ex- 
tended. The  city  thus  became  the  citadel,  while 
the  population  overflowed  into  the  suburbs  (1  Mac. 
xi.  61).  The  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  security 
in  peaceable  times,  combined  with  populousness,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Egypt,  is 
illustrated  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ii.  4;  IK.  iv. 
25 ; Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  306). 

According  to  Eastern  custom,  special  cities  were 
appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  for  the  service 
of  the  state ; cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horse- 
men, for  building  purposes,  for  provision  for  the 
royal  table.  Special  governors  for  these  and  their 
surrounding  districts  were  appointed  by  David  and 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  19;  1 Chr.  xxvii.  25 ; 

2 Chr.  xvii.  12,  xxi.  3 ; 1 Mac.  x.  39 ; Xen.  Anab. 
i.  4,  §10).  To  this  practice  our  Lord  alludes  in 
his  parable  of  the  pounds,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
theory  of  Hindoo  government,  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  lords  of  single  townships,  of  10, 
100,  or  1000  towns  (Luke  xix.  17,  19;  Elphin- 
stone,  Lndia,  c.  ii.  i.  39,  and  App.  v.  p.  485). 

To  the  Levites  48  cities  were  assigned,  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  together  with  a certain 
amount  of  suburban  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 
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13  were  specially  reserved  for  the  family  of  Aaron, 
9 in  Judah  and  4 in  Benjamin,  and  6 as  refuge 
cities  (Josh.  xxi.  13,  42),  but  after  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms  the  Levites  in  Israel  left  their  cities 
and  resorted  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xi. 
13,  14). 

The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
vested  before  the  captivity  in  a council  of  elders 
with  judges,  who  were  required  to  be  priests : 
Josephus  says  seven  judges  with  two  Levites  as  offi- 
cers, viryperai  (Deut.  xxi.  5,  19,  xvi.  18,  xix.  17 ; 
Ruth  iv.  2 ; Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §14).  Under  the 
kings  a president  or  governor  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ; 2 Chr.  xviii.  25) ; and 
judges  were  sent  out  on  circuit,  who  referred  mat- 
ters of  doubt  to  a council  composed  of  priests,  Le- 
vites, and  elders,  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29;  2 Chr.  xix.  5,  8, 10, 11).  After  the  captivity 
Ezra  made  similar  arrangements  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  (Ezr.  vii.  25).  In  the  time  of 
Tosephus  there  appear  to  have  been  councils  in  the 
provincial  towns,  with  presidents  in  each,  under  the 
directions  of  the  great  council  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph. 
■Ant.  xiv.  9,  §4;  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §3;  Yit.  12,  13, 
27,  34,  57,  61,  68,  74).  [Sanhedrim.] 

In  many  Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  city  is  much 
increased  (Niebuhr,  Voyage , ii.  172,  239  ; Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  i.  96 ; Edthen,  240).  The  vast 
extent  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  may  thus  be  in 
part  accounted  for  (Diod.  ii.  70;  Quint.  Curt.  v. 
i.  26  ; Jon.  iv.  11;  Chardin,  Voy.  vii.  273,  284; 
Porter,  Damascus,  i.  153 ; P.  della  Valle,  ii.  33). 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
camels,  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers,  to 
pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide  enough  for 
chariots  to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii.  4;  Olearius, 
Trav.  294,  309 ; Burckhardt,  Tran,  in  Arabia,  i. 
1 88 ; Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  330  ; Mrs.  Poole, 
Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  i.  141).  The  word  for 

streets  used  by  Nahum — 71*13(1“),  from  3!T1,  broad, 

7r\aT6tat — is  used  also  of  streets  or  broad  places 
in  Jerusalem  (Prov.  i.  20;  Jer.  v.  1,  xxii.  4; 
Cant.  iii.  2)  ; and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
TrXarelai  into  which  the  sick  were  brought  to 
receive  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  v.  15)  were 
more  likely  to  be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the 
special  piazze  of  the  city.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
immense  concourse  which  resorted  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  feasts  would  induce  wider  streets  than  in  other 
cities.  Herod  built  in  Antioch  a wide  street  paved 
with  stone,  and  having  covered  ways  on  each  side. 
Agrippa  II.  paved  Jerusalem  with  white  stone 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §2,  3,  xx.  9,  §7).  The  Straight 
street  of  Damascus  is  still  clearly  defined  and  recog- 
nizable (Irby  and  Mangles,  v.  86 ; Robinson,  iii. 
454,455). 

In  building  Caesarea,  Josephus  says  that  Herod 
was  careful  to  carry  out  the  drainage  effectually 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  19,  §6) ; we  cannot  determine  whe- 
ther the  internal  commerce  of  Jewish  cities  was 
.carried  on  as  now  by  means  of  baz&rs,  but  we  read 
of  the  bakers’  street  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and  Josephus 
speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware  market,  a 
place  of  blacksmiths’  shops,  and  the  clothes  market, 
at  Jerusalem  (j B.  J.  v.  8,  §1). 

The  open  spaces  (jr \are7ai)  near  the  gates  of 
towns  were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  used 
as  places  of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding  courts 
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by  kings  and  judges,  and  of  general  resort  by 
citizens  (Gen.  xxiii.  10 ; Ruth  iv.  1 ; 2 Sam.  xv.  2, 
xviii.  24;  2 K.  vii.  1,  3,  20;  2 Chr.  xviii.  9, 
xxxii.  6 ; Neh.  viii.  13  ; Job  xxix.  7 ; Jer.  xvii.  19  ; 
Matt.  vi.  5 ; Luke  xiii.  26).  They  were  also  used 
as  places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punishment 
(Jer.  xx.  2 ; Am.  v.  10). 

Prisons  were  under  the  kingly  government,  within 
the  royal  precinct  (Gen.  xxxix.  20 ; IK.  xxii.  27  ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  2 ; Neh.  iii.  25  ; Acts  xxi.  34,  xxiii.  35). 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  supply  both  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  with  water,  both  by  tanks  and  cis- 
terns for  rain-water,  and  by  reservoirs  supplied  by 
aqueducts  from  distant  springs.  Such  was  the 
fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aqueduct  of  Hezekiah  (2  K. 

xx.  20  ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  30  ; Is.  xxii.  9),  and  cf  Solo- 
mon (Eccl.  ii.  6),  of  which  last  water  is  still  con- 
veyed from  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (Maun- 
drell,  Early  Trav.  457  ; Robinson,  i.  347,  8). 
Josephus  also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate 
to  bring  water  to  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xviii.  3,  2). 
[Conduit.] 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cases,  were  outside 
the  city  (Num.  xix.  11,  16  ; Matt.  viii.  28  ; Luke 
vii.  12  ; John  xix.  41  ; Heb.  xiii.  12).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CITIES  of  REFUGE  (L&pfcil  ntf,  from 
tO^p,  contracted,  Gesen.  1216  ; ir6\eis  rcou  <pvya- 

SevrypLCov,  (puyadevrypia,  tpvyabeia ; oppida  in 
fugitivorum  auxilia, praesidia,  separata;  urbesfu- 
gitivorum ).  Six  Levitical  cities  specially  chosen  for 
refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide  until  released 
from  banishment  by  the  death  of  the  high-priest 
(Num.  xxxv.  6,  13,  15;  Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9). 
[Blood,  Avenger  of.]  There  were  three  on  each 
side  of  Jordan.  1.  Kedesh,  in  Naphtali,  Kedes, 
about  twenty  miles  E.S.E.  from  Tyre,  twelve 
S.S.W.  from  Banias  (1  Chr.  vi.  76;  Robinson, 
ii.  439;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  89).  2. 

Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  Nabulus  (Josh. 

xxi.  21;  1 Chr.  vi.  67;  2 Chr.  x.  1;  Robinson, 

ii.  287,  288).  3.  Hebron,  in  Judah,  el-Khulil. 

The  two  last  were  royal  cities,  and  the  latter  sacer- 
dotal also,  inhabited  by  David,  and  fortified  by  Re- 
hoboam  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  2 Sam.  v.  5;  1 Chr.  vi. 
55,  xxix.  27 ; 2 Chr.  xi.  10  ; Robinson,  i.  213,  ii. 
89).  4.  On  the  E.  side  of  Jordan — Bezer,  in  the 

tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  said  in  the 
Gemara  to  be  opposite  to  Hebron,  perhaps  Bosor, 
but  the  site  has  not  yet  been  found  (Deut.  iv. 
43 ; Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36 ; 1 Mac.  v.  26 ; Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  7,  §4;  Reland,  662).  5.  Ramoth- 

Gilead,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  be  on  or 
near  the  site  of  es-Szalt  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xxi. 
38  ; IK.  xxii.  3;  Reland,  iii.  p.  966).  6.  Golan, 
in  Bashan,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  a town 
whose  site  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  which 
doubtless  gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Gau- 
lonitis,  Jaulan  (Deut.  iv.  43 ; Josh.  xxi.  27 ; 
1 Chr.  vi.  71;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §4;  Reland, 
p.  815;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  251,  254;  Burck- 
hardt, Syria,  p.  286). 

The  Gemara  notices  that  the  cities  on  each  side 
of  the  Jordan  were  nearly  opposite  each  other,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  to  divide  the  land 
into  three  parts  (Deut.  xix.  2 ; Reland,  iii.  p.  662). 
Maimonides  says  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the 
privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge-cities 
were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  the  homicide 
gratuitously  (Calmet  On  Num.  xxxv.). 
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Most  of  the  Rabbinical  refinements  on  the  Law  are  I 
stated  under  Blood,  Revenger  of.  To  them  may- 
be added  the  following.  If  the  homicide  committed 
a fresh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was  to  flee  to  an- 
other city  ; but  if  he  were  a Levite,  to  wander  from 
city  to  city.  An  idea  prevailed  that  when  the  Mes- 
siah came  three  more  cities  would  be  added ; a 
misinterpretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Deut.  xix.  8,  9 
(Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor.  clii.  208).  The  altar  at 
Jerusalem,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the  city  itself, 
possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under  similar 
restrictions;  a privilege  claimed,  as  regards  the 
former,  successfully  by  Adonijah  and  in  vain  by 
Joab ; accorded,  as  regards  the  city,  to  Shimei,  but 
forfeited  by  him  (1  K.  i.  53,  ii.  28,  33,  36,  46). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  present 
some  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Leri ti cal 
cities  were  to  have  a space  of  1000  cubits  (about 
583  yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and 
other  purposes.  Presently  after,  2000  cubits  are 
ordered  to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4, 5) . The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either  the  2000 
cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1000  as  “ fields  of  the 
suburbs”  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  as  appeal’s  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  gift  to  Caleb,  which  excluded  the 
city  of  Hebron,  but  included  the  “ fields  and  villages 
of  the  city”  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12,  Patrick.),  or  that 
the  additional  2000  cubits  were  a special  gift  to 
the  refuge-cities,  whilst  the  other  Levitical  cities 
had  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb.  Calmet  supposes 
the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  be  measured  parallel,  and 
the  1000  perpendicular  to  the  city  wall;  an  ex- 
planation, however,  which  supposes  all  the  cities  to 
be  of  the  same  size  (Calmet  On  Numbers,  xxxv.). 

The  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  many  Greek 
and  Roman  towns,  especially  Ephesus,  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  much  abused,  and  was  curtailed  by 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  60,  63).  It  was  granted, 
under  certain  limitations,  to  churches  by  Christian 
emperors  (Cod.  i.  tit.  12;  Gibbon,  c.  xx.  iii.  35, 
Smith).  Hence  came  the  right  of  sanctuary  pos- 
sessed by  so  many  churches  in  the  middle  ages 
(Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  c.  ix.  pt.  1,  vol.  iii.  302, 
11th  ed.).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CIT'IMS  (K ineoi,  Alex.  K iTiatoi ; Cetei), 
1 Macc.  viii.  5.  [Chittim.] 

CITIZENSHIP  (roXirela ; civitas).  The  use 
of  this  term  in  Scripture  has  exclusive  reference  to 
the  usages  of  the  Roman  empire ; in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  which  was  framed  on  a basis  of 
religious,  rather  than  of  political  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions, the  idea  of  the  commonwealth  was  merged 
in  that  of  the  congregation,  to  which  every  Hebrew, 
and  even  strangers  under  certain  restrictions,  tvere 
admitted.  [Congregation;  Strangers.]  The 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was  widely  extended 
under  the  emperors ; it  was  originally  acquired  in 
various  ways,  as  by  purchase  (Acts  xxii.  28 ; Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  36;  Dion.  Cass.  lx.  17),  by  military 
services  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  22 ; Suet.  Aug.  47),  by 
favour  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  47),  or  by  manumission. 
The  right  once  obtained  descended  to  a man’s  children 
(Acts  xxii.  28).  The  Jews  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Egyptian  war 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §1,  2),  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  many  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city 
on  that  ground ; certain  it  is  that  great  numbers  of 
Jews,  who  were  Roman  citizens,  were  scattered 
over  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §13, 14). 
Among  the  privileges  attached  to  citizenship,  we 
may  note  that  a man  could  not  be  bound  or  impri- 
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soned  without  a formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still 
less  be  scourged  (Acts  xvi.  37  ; Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  63, 
66) ; the  simple  assertion  of  citizenship  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  a magistrate  from  such  a step  (Acts 
xxii.  25  ; Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  62),  as  any  infringement 
of  the  privilege  was  visited  with  severe  punish- 
ment. A Jew  could  only  plead  exemption  from 
such  treatment  before  a Roman  magistrate  ; he  was 
still  liable  to  it  from  Jewish  authorities  (2  Cor.  xi. 
24;  Seld.  de  Sgn.  ii.  15,  §11).  Another  privilege 
attaching  to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  from  a pro- 
vincial tribunal  to  the  emperor  at  Rome  (Acts  xxv. 
11).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CITKON.  [Apple  Tree.] 

CLAUD  A (KXavdr],  Acts  xxvii.  16 ; called 
Gaudos  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  KAaDSos  by  Ptolemy, 
and  KAauSta  in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni : it  is 
still  called  Clauda-nesa,  or  Gaudonesi,  by  the  Greeks, 
which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into  Gozzo). 
This  small  island,  unimportant  in  itself  and  in  its 
history,  is  of  very  great  geographical  importance 
in  reference  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  St.  Paul’s  shipwreck  at  Me- 
lita.  The  position  of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W.  of 
Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [Fair  Ha- 
vens], and  nearly  due  S.  of  Piioenice.  (See 
Ptol.  iii.  17,  §1  ; Stadiasm.  p.  496 ; Ed.  Gail.) 
The  ship  was  seized  by  the  gale  a little  after  pass- 
ing Cape  Matala,  when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm 
came  down  from  the  island  (/car’  avrrjs,  v.  14), 
and  there  was  danger  lest  the  ship  should  be  driven 
into  the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17).  It  is  added  that 
she  was  driven  to  Clauda  and  ran  under  the  lee  of 
it  (v.  16).  We  see  at  once  that  this  is  in  harmony 
with,  and  confirmatory  of,  the  arguments  derivable 
from  all  the  other  geographical  circumstances  of 
the  case  (as  well  as  from  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Euroclydon  or  Euro-Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  gale  came  from  the  N.E., 
or  rather  E.N.E.  Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there 
would  be  smooth  water,  advantage  of  which  was 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  boat  on  board, 
and  making  preparations  for  riding  out  the  gale. 
[Ship.]  (Smith,  Vog.  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  92,  98,  253.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

CLAU'DIA  (KKavbia),  a Christian  female 
mentioned  in  2 Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timotheus. 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Claudia 
was  a British  maiden,  daughter  of  king  Cogidub- 
nus,  an  ally  of  Rome  (Tacit.  Agricol.  14),  who 
took  the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  Tiberius 
Claudius.  She  appears  to  have  become  the  wife  of 
Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  (See 
Martial,  lib.  iv.  Epigr.  13.)  This  Pudens,  we 
gather  from  an  inscription  found  at  Chichester,  and 
now  in  the  gardens  at  Goodwood,  was  at  one  time 
in  close  connexion  with  king  Cogidubnus,  and  gave 
an  area  for  a temple  of  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
which  was  built  by  that  king’s  authority.  And 
Claudia  is  said  in  Martial  (xi.  53)  to  have  been 
caeruleis  Britannis  edita.  Moreover,  she  is  there 
also  called  Rufina.  Now  Pomponia,  wife  of  the 
late  commander  in  Britain,  Aulus  Plautius,  under 
whom  Claudia’s  father  was  received  into  alliance, 
belonged  to  a house  of  which  the  Rufi  were  one  of 
the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself  were  a Rufa, 
and  Claudia  her  protegee,  the  latter  might  well 
be  called  Rufina ; and  we  know  that  Pomponia 
was  tried  as  superstitionis  extemae  rea  in  the  year 
57,  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  32 : so  that  there  are  many 
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circumstances  concurrent,  tending  to  give  verisimi- 
litude to  the  conjecture.  See  Archdeacon  Williams’s 
pamphlet,  “ On  Pudens  and  Claudia;” — an  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1858,  entitled 
“ The  Romans  at  Colchester  — and  an  Excursus  in 
Alford’s  Greek  Testament,  vol.  iii.  prolegg.  p.  104, 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first  men- 
tioned are  embodied  in  a summary  form.  [H.  A.] 

CLAU'Dl'US  (KAauStos  ; in  full,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  Drusus  Germanicus),  fourth  Roman 
emperor,  successor  of  Caius  Caligula,  reigned 
from  41  to  54  a.d.  He  was  son  of  Nero  Drusus, 
was  horn  in  Lyons  Aug.  1,  B.C.  9 or  10,  and 
lived  private  and  unknown  till  the  day  of  his 
being  called  to  the  throne,  January  24,  A.D.  41. 
He  was  nominated  to  the  supreme  power  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First 
(Jos.  Ant.  xix.  2,  §1,  3,  4;  Suet.  Claud.  10); 
and  when  on  the  throne  he  proved  himself  not 
ungrateful  to  him : for  he  enlarged  the  territory  of 
Agrippa  by  adding  to  it  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  some 
districts  of  Lebanon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod 
to  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §6  ; 
Dion  Cassius,  lx.  8),  giving  to  this  latter  also,  after 
his  brother’s  death,  the  presidency  over  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  1 , §3).-  In  Claudius’s 
reign  there  were  several  famines,  arising  from  unfa- 
vourable harvests  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  11 ; Euseb.  Chron. 
Armen.  I.  269,  271;  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13),  and  one 
such  occurred  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Acts  xi.  28-30) 
under  the  procurators  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius 
Alexander  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §6,  and  5,  §2),  which 
perhaps  lasted  some  years.  Claudius  was  induced 
by  a tumult  of  the  Jews  in  Rome,  to  expel  them 
from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud.  25 ; Judaeos  impul- 
sore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit ; 
cf.  Acts  xviii.  2).  It  is  probable  that  Suetonius  here 
refers  to  some  open  dissension  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  when  it,  and  the  consequent  edict, 
took  place,  is  very  uncertain.  Orosius  (Hist.  vii. 
6)  fixes  it  in  the  9th  year  of  Claudius,  A.D.  49  or 
50  ; referring  to  Josephus,  who,  however,  says 
nothing  about  it.  Pearson  ( Annal . Paul.  p.  22) 
thinks  the  12th  year  more  probable  (a.d.  52  or 
53).  As  Auger,  remarks  (de  ratione  temporum  in 
Actis  App.  p.  117),  the  edict  of  expulsion  would 
hardly  be  published  as  long  as  Herod  Agrippa  was 
at  Rome,  i.e.  before  the  year  49.  Claudius,  after 
a weak  and  foolish  reign  (non  principem  se,  sed  mi- 
nistrum egit,  Sueton.  29),  was  poisoned  by  his  fourth 
wife  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii. 
66,  7 ; Suet.  Claud.  44,  5 ; Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §1 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  12,  §8),  October  13,  a.d.  54.  [H.  A.] 

CLAU'DIUS  LYS'IAS.  [Lysias.] 

CLAY  (tO'D  ; irr)\6s  ; humus  or  lutum),  a sedi- 
mentary earth,  tough  and  plastic,  arising  from  the 
disintegration  of  felspar  and  similar  minerals,  and 
always  containing  silica  and  alumina  combined  in 
variable  proportions.  As  the  sediment  of  water 
remaining  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used 
frequently  in  O.  T.  ( e.g . Is.  lvii.  20  ; Jer.  xxxviii. 

6 ; Ps.  xviii.  42),  and  in  N.  T.  (7 rr]\6s,  John  ix.  6), 
a mixture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  sense  of  potter’s  clay  (Is.  xii.  25). 
The  alluvial  soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  supply 
material  for  pottery,  a manufacture  which  we  know 
was,  as  it  still  is,  earned  on  in  the  country  (Jer. 
xviii.  2,  6),  but  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  so 
small  as  to  afford  little  or  no  means  of  determining, 
and  the  clay  of  Palestine,  like  that  of  Egypt,  is  pro-  j 
VOL.  I. 
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bably  more  loam  than  clay  (Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery, 
i.  55,  152).  [Pottery.]  The  word  most  com- 
monly used  for  “ potter’s  clay  ” is  “Ifth  (Ex.  i. 
14;  Job  iv.  19;  Is.  xxix.  16;  Jer.  xviii.  4,  &c.\ 
Bituminous  shale,  convertible  into  clay,  is  said  to 
exist  largely  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  near 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  great  seat  of  the  pottery  of  the 
present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza,  where  are  made  the 
vessels  in  dark  blue  clay  so  frequently  met  with. 

The  use  of  clay  in  brick-making  is  described 
elsewhere.  [Bricks.] 

Another  use  of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxviii. 
14).  The  bricks  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  most 
commonly  found  stamped  either  with  a die  or  with 
marks  made  by  the  fingers  of  the  maker.  Wine 
jars  in  Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay; 
mummy  pits  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhering  to  the 
stone  door-jambs.  Our  Lord’s  tomb  may  have  been 
thus  sealed  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  as  also  the  earthen 
vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah’s  pur- 
chase (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  So  also  in  Assyria  at 
Kouyunjik  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been  found 
bearing  impressions  of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Egyp- 
tian, and  Phoenician  devices.  The  seal  used  for 
public  documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and 
the  tablet  was  then  placed  in  the  fire  and  baked. 
The  practice  of  sealing  doors  with  clay  to  facilitate 
detection  in  case  of  malpractice  is  still  common  in 
the  East  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  15,  48,  ii. 
364 ; Layard,  N.  B.  153,  158,  608 ; Herod,  ii. 
38;  Harmer,  Ohs.  iv.  376.  [Bricks;  Pottery; 
Seals.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CLEM'ENT  (KX-fj/uijs,  Phil.  iv.  3),  a fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  at  Philippi  (for 
so  the  text  implies).  It  was  generally  believed  in 
the  ancient  church,  that  this  Clement  was  identical 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  afterwards  became 
so  celebrated.  Whether  this  was  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  practice  of  supposing  N.  T.  characters 
to  be  identical  with  persons  who  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  same  names,  was  too  frequent,  and 
the  name  Clemens  too  common,  for  us  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  on  the  question.  The  identity  is  as- 
serted in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  4 ; Origen,  vol.  i.  p. 
262,  ed.  Lommntzsch ; and  Jerome,  Scriptor. 
Eccl.  p.  176,  a.  Chrysostom  does  not  mention 
it.  [H.  A.] 

CLE'OPAS  (RAed-mas),  one  of  the  two  disciples 
who  were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  when  Jesus  Himself  drew  near  and 
talked  with  them  (Luke  xxiv.  18).  Eusebius  in  his 
Onomasticon  makes  him  a native  of  Emmaus.  It 
is  a question  whether  this  Cleopas  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Cleophas  (accur.  Clopas) 
or  Alphaeus  in  John  xix.  25.  [Alpiiakus.]  Their 
identity  was  assumed  by  the  later  fathers  and  church 
historians.  But  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  71)  writes 
the  name  of  Alphaeus,  Joseph’s  brother,  Clopas, 
not  Cleopas.  And  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  call  James  the  Just 
the  son  of  Clopas.  Besides  which,  Clopas,  or 
Alphaeus,  is  an  Aramaic  name,  whereas  Cleopas  is 
a Greek  name,  probably  contracted  from  KAed- 
irarpos,  as  ’Avrliras  from  ’ Avr'nrarpos.  Again, 
as  we  find  the  wife  and  children  of  Clopas  con- 
stantly with  the  family  of  Joseph  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord’s  ministry,  it  is  probable  that  he  himself 
was  dead  before  that  time.  On  the  whole  then,  it 
1 seems  safer  to  doubt  the  identity  of  Cleopas  with 
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Clopas.  Of  the  further  history  of  Cleopas,  no- 
thing is  known.  [H.  A.] 

CLEOPATRA  ( K\eowdrpa ),  the  name  of 
numerous  Egyptian  princesses  derived  from  the 
daughter  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  married  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes,  B.C.  193. 

1.  “The  wife  of  Ptolemy”  (Esth.  xi.  1)  was 
probably  the  granddaughter  of  Antiochus,  and  wife 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor.  [Ptol.  Philometor.] 

2.  A daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.,  Philometor  and 

Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to  Alex- 
ander Balas  B.C.  150  (1  Macc.  x.  58),  and  after- 
wards given  by  her  father,  to  Demetrius  Nicator 
when  he  invaded  Syria  (1  Macc.  xi.  12  ; Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §7).  During  the  captivity  of  Deme- 
trius in  Parthia  [Demetrius]  Cleopatra  married 
his  brother  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  and  was  pro- 
bably privy  to  the  murder  of  Demetrius  on  his 
return  to  Syria  B.C.  125  (App.  Syr.  68 : yet  see 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §3 ; Just,  xxxix.  1).  She 
afterwards  murdered  Seleucus,  her  eldest  son  by 
Demetrius  (App.  Syr.  69) ; and  at  length  was 
herself  poisoned  B.C.  120  by  a draught  which  she 
had  prepared  for  her  second  son  Antiochus  VIII., 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  gratify  the  ambitious 
designs  which  she  formed  when  she  raised  him  to 
the  throne  (Justin,  xxxix.  2).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CLE'OPHAS.  [Cleopas;  Alphaeus.] 
CLOTHING.  [Dress.] 

CLOUD  (py).  The  word  Q'fcObp,  so  rendered 

in  a few  places,  properly  means  “ vapours,”  the 
less  dense  form  of  cloud  which  rises  higher,  and 
is  often  absorbed  without  falling  in  rain ; Arab. 

--  o„. 

jLij  and  The  word  3V,  sometimes  ren- 

dered “ cloud,”  means  merely  “ darkness,”  and  is 
applied  also  to  “ a thicket”  (Jer.  iv.  29).  The 
shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of  rain  promised,  by 
clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar  prominence  in 
Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual  cloud  in  that 
ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well  defined  and 
is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree  in  the  bare 
landscape  (Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  p.  140).  Similarly, 
when  a cloud  appears,  rain  is  ordinarily  apprehended, 
and  thus  the  “ cloud  without  rain  ” becomes  a pro- 
verb for  the  man  of  promise  without  performance 
(Prov.  xvi.  15 ; Is.  xviii.  4,  xxv.  5 ; Jude  12  ; comp. 
Prov.  xxv.  14).  The  cloud  is  of  course  a figure  of 
transitoriness  (Job  xxx.  15;  IIos.  vi.  4),  and  of 
whatever  intercepts  divine  favour  or  human  sup- 
plication (Lam.  ii.  1,  iii.  44).  Being  the  least 
substantial  of  visible  forms,  undefined  in  shape, 
and  unrestrained  in  position,  it  is  the  one  amongst 
material  things  which  suggests  most  easily  spiritual 
being.  Hence  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  recognised 
machinery  by  which  supernatural  appearances  are 
introduced  (Is.  xix.  1 ; Ez.  i.  4 ; Rev.  i.  7,  and 
passim),  or  the  veil  between  things  visible  and 
invisible;  but,  more  especially,  a mysterious  or 
supernatural  cloud  is  the  symbolical  seat  of  the 
Divine  presence  itself — the  phenomenon  of  deity 
vouchsafed  by  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest, 
the  king,  or  the  people.  Sometimes  thick  darkness, 
sometimes  intense  luminousness,  often,  apparently, 
and  especially  by  night,  an  actual  fire  (as  in  the 
descent  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  18)  is  attri- 
buted to  this  giory-cloud  (Deut.  iv.  11 ; Exod.  xl. 
35,  xxxiii.  22,  23;  2 Sam.  xxii.  12,  13).  Such  a 
blight  clou i,  at  any  rate  at  times,  visited  and  rested 


on  the  . Mercy  Seat  (Ex.  xxix.  42,  43;  1 K.  viii. 
11  ; 2 Chr.  v.  14;  Ez.  xliii.  4)  and  was  by  later 
writers  named  Shekinah.  For  the  curious  ques- 
tions which  the  Rabbis  and  others  have  raised  con- 
cerning it,  e.  g.  whether  its  light  was  created  or  not, 
whether  the  actual  “ light  ” created  on  the  “ first 
day”  (Gen.  i.  3),  or  an  emanation  therefrom,  Bux- 
torf s history  of  the  Ark,  chap,  xi.-xiv.  ( Ugolini, 
vol.  vii.),  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF  Qjyn  ‘WBg).  This 
was  the  active  form  of  the  symbolical  glory-cloud, 
betokening  God’s  presence  to  lead  His  chosen  host, 
or  to  inquire  and  visit  offences,  as  the  luminous 
cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same  under  an 
aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which  became  a 
pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have  rested 
at  other  times  on  the  tabernacle,  whence  God  is 
said  to  have  “come  down  in  the  pillar”  (Num. 
xii.  5 ; so  Exod.  xxxiii.  9,  10).  It  preceded  the 
host,  apparently  resting  on  the  ark  which  led  the 
way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  &c. ; Num.  ix.  15-23, 
x.  34).  So  by  night  the  cloud  on  the  tabernacle 
became  fire,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a pillar  of  fire 
A remarkable  passage  in  Curtius  (v.  2,  §7),  de- 
scriptive of  Alexander’s  army  on  the  march,  men- 
tions a beacon  hoisted  on  a pole  from  head-quarters 
as  the  signal  for  marching  ; observabatur  ignis  noctu, 
fumvs  interdiu.  This  was  probably  an  adoption  of 
an  eastern  custom.  Similarly  the  Persians  used  as 
a conspicuous  signal,  an  image  of  the  sun  enclosed 
in  crystal  (ib.  iii.  3,  §9).  Caravans  are  still  known 
to  use  such  beacons  of  fire  and  smoke ; the  cloud- 
lessness and  often  stillness  of  the  sky  giving  the 
smoke  great  density  of  volume,  and  boldness  of 
outline.  [H.  H.] 

CNI'DUS  (K vibos)  is  mentioned  in  1 Macc.  xv. 
23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained  Jewish 
residents  in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  as  a harbour  which  was 
passed  by  St.  Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before 
running  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a city  of 
great  consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme  S.W.  of 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  [Caria],  on  a pro- 
montory now  called  Cape  CrioH  which  projects 
between  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Acts 
xxi.  1).  Cape  Crio  is  in  fact  an  island,  so  joined 
by  an  artificial  causeway  to  the  mainland,  as  to 
form  two  harbours,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on 
the  S.  The  latter  was  the  larger,  and  its  moles 
were  noble  constructions.  All  the  remains  of  Cni- 
dus show  that  it  must  have  been  a city  of  great 
magnificence.  Few  ancient  cities  have  received 
such  ample  illustration  from  travels  and  engrav- 
ings. We  may  refer  to  Beaufort’s  Karamania , 
Hamilton’s  Researches,  and  Texier’s  Asie  Mineure, 
also  Laborde,  Leake,  and  Clarke,  with  the  Draw- 
ings in  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  and  the  English  Admiralty 
Charts,  Nos.  1533,  1604.  [J.  S.  H.] 

COAL.  In  A.  V.  this  word  represents  no  less 
than  five  different  Heb.  words.  1.  The  first  and 
most  frequently  used  is  Gacheleth,  n^na  {&vepai, 
ai/Opa/da  ; pruna,  carbo ),  a live  ember,  burning  fuel, 
as  distinguished  from  DPIS  (Prov.  xxvi.  21).  It  is 
written  more  fully  in  Ez.  x.  2,  '^na,  and  in 

Ez.  i.  13,  nnya  jpk  ^na. 

In  2 Sam.  xxii . 9, 13,  “ coals  of  fire”  are  put  meta- 
phorically for  the  lightnings  proceeding  from  God 
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(Pis-  xv kii.  8, 12,  13,  cxl. 

10).  Pr 

In  Prov.  xxv.  22  we 
have  the  proverbial  ex- 


pression, 


“ Thou  shalt 


heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
his  head,”  which  has 
been  adopted  by  St.  Paul 
in  Rom.  xii.  20,  and  by 
which  is  metaphorically 
expressed  the  burning 
shame  and  confusion 
which  men  must  feel 
when  their  evil  is  re- 
quited by  good.  In  Ps. 
cxx.  4,  “ coals”  = burn- 
ing brands  of  wood  (not 
'“juniper,”  but  broom), 
to  which  the  false  tongue 
is  compared  (James  iii.  6). 

In  2 Sam.  xiv.  7 the 
quenching  of  the  live 
coal  is  used  to  indicate 
the  threatened  destruc- 
tion of  the  single  remain- 
ing branch  of  the  family 

of  the  widow  of  Tekoah  suborned  by  Joab : just  as 
Lucian  {Tim.  §3)  uses  the  word  (wirvpou  in  the 
same  connexion. 

The  root  of  n?n3  is  ?nH,  which  is  possibly  the 


same  in  meaning-  as  the  Arab.  to  light  a 

fSS  • 

fire,  with  the  change  of  7 into  D. 

2.  Pecham,  DnS  (ecrxdpa,  &vQpa^  ; carbo, 
pruna).  In  Prov.  xxvi.  21,  this  word  clearly  sig- 
nifies fuel  not  yet  lighted,  as  contrasted  with  the 
burning  fuel  to  which  it  is  to  be  added ; but  in 
Is.  xliv.  12,  and  liv.  16,  it  means  fuel  lighted, 
having  reference  in  both  cases  to  smiths’  work.  It  is 


derived  from  OHS  ; Arab. 


to  be  verv  black. 


The  fuel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is  probably 
charcoal,  and  not  coal  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 


Plan  of  Cnidus  and  Chart  of  the  adjoining  const. 

from  root  “inKL  The  LXX.  render  it  by  acrfSoXip 
the  Yulg.  by  carbones.  In  other  forms  the  word  is 
frequent,  and  Shihor  is  a usual  name  for  the  Nile. 
[Shihor.]  [W.  D.] 

COAT.  [Dress.] 

COCK  (aXeKrwp  ; gallus ),  the  well-known  do- 
mestic bird  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T.  in  con- 
nexion with  the  denial  of  our  Lord  by  St.  Peter, 
but  indirectly  in  the  word  a\€KTopo(poovla  in 
Mark  xiii.  35.  The  time  indicated  seems  to  have 
been  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews  as  “13 .3  H nN‘Hp,  and  to  the  Latins  as 

galliciniurn.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  by 
aXeKroop  in  the  N.  T.  is  meant  the  sounding  of  the 
Roman  trumpets  to  mark  the  watches  of  the  night, 
for  the  reason  that  cocks  were  not  permitted  to  be 
kept  at  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  holiness  of  the 
place  : but  this  fact  is  doubtful,  and  the  explanation 
is  fanciful  and  far-fetched.  [W.  D.] 


3.  Rezeph, or  Rizpah,  HQ  ¥3  (&v0pa£ ; cal- 

culus in  Is.  vi.  6 ; but  in  1 K.  xix.  6,  D'QV’l 
is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  £yicpv<pias  oXupirps,  and 
by  the  Vulg.  panis  subcinericius ).  In  the  narrative 
of  Elijah’s  miraculous  meal  the  word  is  used  to  de- 
scribe the  mode  in  which  the  cake  was  baked,  viz. 
on  a hot  stone,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East.  Comp. 
s o - 


a hot  stone  on  which  flesh  is  laid. 


nasi,  in  Is.  vi.  6,  is  rendered  in  A.  Y.  “ a live 
coal,”  but  properly  means  “ a hot  stone.”  The 
root  is  5jX3,  to  lay  stones  together  as  a pavement. 

4.  in  Hab.  iii.  5,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 

“ burning  coals,”  and  in  the  margin  “ burning 
diseases.”  The  former  meaning  is  supported  by  Cant, 
viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Deut.xxxii.  24.  According  to 
the  Rabbinical  writers,  pruna. 

5.  Shechor. — In  Lam.  iv.  8,  DIKIJ  “iWtt  1^1"! 
is  rendered  in  A.  Y.  “ their  visage  is  blacker  than 
a coal,”  or  in  the  marg.  “ darker  than  blackness.” 
‘1W  is  found  but  this  once,  and  signifies  to  be  black, 


COCKATRICE.  See  under  Adder. 

In  Is.  xiv.  29,  the  form  of  the  word  is  JJSV. 

COCKLE  ; pdros-,  spina),  a weed, 

named  only  in  Job  xxxi.  40,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  fi^avia  of  Matt.  xiii.  30.  Celsius  ( Hierobot . 
ii.  199)  would  identify  it  with  the  Aconite,  but 
Gesenius  questions  this  ( Jesaia , i.  230,  ii.  364). 
The  root  of  the  word  is  to  stink.  [W.  D.] 

COELESYR'IA  {KolXrj  'Svpia ; Coelesyrid 
“ the  hollow  Syria,”  was  (strictly  speaking)  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, to  the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow  {koiKio) 
which  intervenes  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Liba- 
nus,  stretching  from  lat. . 33°  20'  to  34°  40',  a 
distance  of  nearly  a hundred  miles.  As  applied  to 
this  region  the  word  is  strikingly  descriptive.  Dio- 
nysius the  geographer  well  observes  upon  this,  in 
the  lines — 

*Hv  KoiXrju  eveTTOvcnv  emow/xov,  ovveic  ap’  avrr\v 

Mecr<rr)v  /cal  \0afjLaXr]v  opeu>v  Svo  7rpwz/es  exovcriv. 

Perieg.  899-900. 

A modern  traveller  says,  more  particularly— 
“ We  finally  looked  down  on  the  vast  green  and 
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red  valley — green  from  its  yet  unripe  corn,  red 
from  its  vineyards  not  yet  verdant — which  divides 
the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ; the 
former  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest 
to  the  north,  behind  which  lie  the  Cedars ; the 
latter,  in  the  still  more  snowy  crest  of  Hermon — 
the  culmination  of  the  range  being  thus  in  the  one 
at.  the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  which  they  bound.  The  view 
of  this  great  valley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being 
exactly  to  the  eye  what  it  is  on  maps — the  ‘ hol- 
low’ between  the  two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria. 
A screen  through  which  the  Leontes  (Litany) 
breaks  out  closes  the  south  end  of  the  plain. 
There  is  a similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too 
remote  to  be  visible”  (Stanley’s  Palestine,  p.  407). 
The  plain  gradually  rises  towards  its  centre,  near 
which,  but  a little  on  the  southern  declivity,  stand 
the  ruins  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two  streams 
of  the  Orontes  ( Nahr-el-Asy ) and  the  Litany, 
which  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  N.W. 
and  the  S.E.,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the  tract 
enclosed  between  the  mountain-ranges. 

The  term  Coele-Syria  was  also  used  in  a much 
wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  range,  between  it  and  the  desert,  in 
which  stood  the  great  city  of  Damascus ; and  then 
it  was  further  carried  on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan, 
through  Trachonitis  and  Peraea,  to  Idumaea  and 
the  borders  of  Egypt  (Strab.  xvi.  §21  ; Polyb.  v. 
80.  §3  ; Jos.  Ant.  i.  11,  §5).  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  and 
Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §2)  even  place  Scythopolis 
in  Coele-Syria,  though  it  was  upon  the  west  side  of 
Jordan ; but  they  seem  to  limit  its  extent  south- 
wards to  about  lat.  31°  30',  or  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites  (Ptol.  v.  15;  Joseph,  i.  11).  Ptolemy 
distinctly  includes  in  it  the  Damascus  country. 

None  of  the  divisions  of  Syria  (Aram)  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
Coele-Syria  of  the  Greeks ; for  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  with  Calmet  (Diet,  of 
the  Bible,  art.  Coelesyria),  that  “ Syria  of  Zobah  ” 
is  Coele-Syria.  Coele-Syria  seems  to  have  been 
included  under  the  name  of  “ Syria  of  Damascus” 
(pS^TSTOIK),  and  to  have  formed  a portion  of 

that  kingdom.  [Aram.]  The  only  distinct  reference 
to  the  region,  as  a separate  tract  of  country,  which 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain,  is  probably  that  in 
Amos  (i.  5),  where  “ the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of 
Aven  ” (|lN"nyp2,  Bikath-Aven)  are  threatened, 

in  conjunction  with  those  of  Damascus.  Bikath  is 
exactly  such  a plain  as  Coele-Syria  (Stanley’s  Pa- 
lestine, Append,  p.  484),  and  the  expression  Bikath- 
Aven,  “ the  plain  of  Idols,”  would  be  well  applied 
to  the  tract  immediately  around  the  great  sanctuary 
of  Baalbek.  [Aven.j  In  the  Apocryphal  Books 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  Coele-Syria  in  a some- 
what vague  sense,  nearlv  as  an  equivalent  for  Syria 
(1  Esd.  ii.  17, 24,  27,  iv.  48,  vi.  29,  vii.  1,  viii.  67  ; 
1 Macc.  x.  69  ; 2 Macc.  ifi.  5,  8,  iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  11). 
In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  given  in  A.  V.  as 
Celosyria.  [G.  R.] 

COFFER  (T|pN,  probably  from  TJ“I,  to  be 

moved ; deya ; capsella),  a moveable  box  hanging 
from  the  side  of  a cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15). 
This  word  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  each  of  the 
above  examples  has  the  definite  article,  as  if  of  some 
special  significance.  [H.  W.  P.] 


COLOSSE 

COFFIN.  [Burial.] 

CO'LA  (Xa>A d,  Alex.  KwAa),  a place  named 
| with  Chobai  (Jud.  xv.  4,  only),  the  position  or  real 
name  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  Simonis 
(Onom.  N.  T.  170)  suggests  Abel-mecAo/aA. 

COLHO'ZEH  (ntrr^3  ; XoAeCe  ; Cholhoza ), 
a man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  iii.  15,  xi.  5). 

COLITIS  (Kc6tos,  Alex.  KcSAios ; Colnis),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  23.  [Kelaiah.] 

COLLAR.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
as  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  see  Earrings.  The 
expression  '23  (as  the  collar)  in  Job  xxx.  18,  is 
better  read  as  IDS  (comp.  Job  xxxiii.  6),  in  which 
case  the  sense  would  be  “it  bindeth  me  as  my 
coat,”  referring  to  the  close  fit  of  the  cethoneth.  The 
'Q,  literally  the  “ mouth,”  as  a part  of  a garment, 

refers  to  the  orifice  for  the  head  and  neck,  but  we  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  applied  to  any  other  robe  than 
the  sacerdotal  ephod  (Ex.  xxxix.  23  , Ps.  cxxxiii.  2). 
The  authority  of  the  LXX.  (Sxnrep  t b •Ktpi<n6- 
yuov),  of  the  Vulg.  (quasi  capitio),  and  of  Gesenius 
(Thesaur.  p.  1088),  must  however  be  cited  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  rendering.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COLONY,  a designation  of  Philippi,  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Macedonia,  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned  to  his 
veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many  of  the 
expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  and 
other  cities  (Dion.  Cass.  li.  4).  In  this  way  Phi- 
lippi was  made  a Roman  colony  with  the  “ Jus 
ltalicum”  (comp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  15,  s.  8),  and 
accordingly  we  find  it  described  as  a “ colonia  ” 
both  in  inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
(Orelli,  Inscr.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  Rasche, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  1120.)  On  the  “Jus  ltalicum,” 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.,  arts.  Colonia  and  Latinitas. 

COLOS'SE  (more  properly  COLOS'SAE,  Ko- 
A o(r<rai,  Col.  i.  2 ; but  the  preponderance  of  MS. 
authority  is  in  favour  of  KoXacraai,  Colassae,  a 
form  used  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  which  per- 
haps represents  the  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  name.  On  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  in  clas- 
sical writers  we  find  KoXoacra'i.  See  Ellicott,  ad 
loc.).  A city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Maeander,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 
Hierapolis  and  Laodieaea  were  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15,  16;  see  Rev. 
i.  11,  iii.  14).  Colossae  fell,  as  these  other  two 
cities  rose,  in  importance.  Herodotus  (vii.  30) 
and  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2,  §6)  speak  of  it  as  a city 
of  considerable  consequence.  Strabo  (xii.  p.  576) 
describes  it  as  only  a ■jrJAtor/xo,  not  a 7r<0us ; yet 
elsewhere  (p.  578)  he  implies  that  it  had  some  mer- 
cantile importance;  and  Pliny,  in  St.  Paul’s  time, 
describes  it  (v.  41)  as  one  of  the  “ celeberrima 
oppida  ” of  its  district.  Colossae  was  situated  close 
to  the  great  road  which  led  from  Ephesus  to  the 
Euphrates.  Hence  our  impulse  would  be  to  con- 
clude that  St.  Paul  passed  this  way,  and  founded  or 
confirmed  the  Colossian  Church  on  his  third  mission- 
ary journey  (Acts  xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  He  might 
also  easily  have  visited  Colossae  during  the  pro- 
longed stay  at  Ephesus,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  most  competent  commentators,  how- 
ever, agree  in  thinking  that  Col.  ii.  1,  proves  that 
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St.  Paul  had  never  been  there,  when  the  Epistle 
was  written.  Theodoret’s  argument  that  he  must 
have  visited  Colossae  on  the  journey  just  referred 
to,  because  he  is  said  to  have  gone  through  the 
whole  region  of  Phrygia,  may  be  proved  fallacious 
from  geographical  considerations  : Colossae,  though 
ethnologically  in  Phrygia  (Herod.  1.  c.,  Xen.  1.  c.), 
was  at  this  period  politically  in  the  province  of 
Asia  (see  Rev.  1.  c.).  That  the  Apostle  hoped  to 
visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  his  Roman 
imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philemon  22  (compare 
Phil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave  Onesimus 
were  dwellers  in  Colossae.  So  also  were  Archip- 
pus  and  Epaphras.  From  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12,  it 
has  been  naturally  concluded  that  the  latter  Chris- 
tian was  the  founder  of  the  Colossian  Church 
(see  Alford’s  Prolegomena  to  G.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p. 
,35).  [Epaphras.]  The  worship  of  angels  men- 
tioned by  the  Apostle  (Col.  ii.  18)  curiously  re- 
appears in  Christian  times  in  connexion  with  one 
of  the  topographical  features  of  the  place.  A 
church  in  honour  of  the  archangel  Michael  was 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  a chasm  in  consequence 
of  a legend  connected  with  an  inundation  (Hartley’s 
Researches  in  Greece , p.  52),  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  identifying  this  chasm  with  one  which  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  This  kind  of  supersti- 
tion is  mentioned  by  Theodoret  as  subsisting  in  his 
time ; also  by  the  Byzantine  writer  Nicetas  Cho- 
niates,  who  was  a native  of  this  place,  and  who 
says  that  Colossae  and  Chonae  were  the  same.  The 
neighbourhood  (visited  by  Pococke)  was  explored 
by  Mr.  Ar undell  ( Seven  Churches,  p.  158;  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  p.  160)  ; but  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first 
to  determine  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  appears  to  be  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  modern  village  of  Chonas  ( Researches  in  A.  M. 
i.  p.  508).  [J.  S.  H.] 

COLOSSIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  first 
captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  and  apparently 
in  that  portion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when  the 
Apostle’s  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the  more 
severe  character  which  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ch.  i.  20,  21,  30,  ii.  27), 
and  which  not  improbably  succeeded  the  death  of 
Burrus  in  a.d.  62  (Clinton,  Fasti  Rom.  i.  44),  and 
the  decline  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 

This  important  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  large  and 
influential,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city  of 
Colossae,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tychicus, 
whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to  them  (ch.  iv. 
7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  (ch.  vi.  21),  to 
inquire  into  their  state  and  to  administer  exhort- 
ation and  comfort.  The  epistle  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  information  St.  Paul  had  re- 
ceived from  Epaphras  (ch.  iv.  12  ; Philem.  23)  and 
from  Onesimus,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
natives  of  Colossae,  and  the  former  of  whom  was, 
if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one  of  the 
very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that  city. 
The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not  merely,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  Philippians,  to  exhort  and 
to  confirm,  nor  as  in  that  to  the  Ephesians,  to  set 
forth  the  great  features  of  the  church  of  the  chosen 
in  Christ,  but  is  especially  designed  to  warn  the 
Colossians  against  a spirit  of  semi-Judaistic  and 
semi -Oriental  philosophy  which  was  corrupting  the 
simplicity  of  their  belief,  and  was  noticeably  tending 
to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and  dignity  of  Christ. 

This  main  design  is  thus  carried  out  in  detail. 
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After  his  usual  salutation  (ch.  i.  1-2)  the  Apostle 
returns  thanks  to  God  for  the  faith  of  the  Colos- 
sians, the  spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the 
progress  which  the  Gospel  had  made  among  them, 
as  preached  by  Epaphras  (ch.  i.  3-8).  This  leads 
him  to  pray  without  ceasing  that  they  may  be 
fruitful  in  good  works,  and  especially  thankful  to 
the  Father,  who  gave  them  an  inheritance  with  His 
saints,  and  translated  them  into  the  kingdom  of  His 
Son — His  Son,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
first-born  before  every  creature,  the  Creator  of  all 
things  earthly  and  heavenly,  the  Head  of  the  church, 
He  in  whom  all  things  consist,  and  by  whom  all 
things  have  been  reconciled  to  the  eternal  Father 
(ch.  i.  9-20).  This  reconciliation,  the  Apostle 
reminds  them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own  cases : 
they  were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  reconciled  as 
to  be  presented  holy  and  blameless  before  God,  if 
only  they  continued  firm  in  the  faith,  and  were  not 
moved  from  the  hope  of  which  the  Gospel  was  the 
source  and  origin  (ch.  i.  21-24).  Of  this  Gospel 
the  Apostle  declares  himself  the  minister ; the 
mystery  of  salvation  was  that  for  which  he  toiled 
and  for  which  he  suffered  (ch.  i.  24-29).  And  his 
sufferings  were  not  only  for  the  church  at  large, 
but  for  them  and  others  whom  he  had  not  per- 
sonally visited, — even  that  they  might  come  to  the 
full  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  might  not  fall  victims 
to  plausible  sophistries : they  were  to  walk  in  Christ 
and  to  be  built  on  Him  (ch.  ii.  1-7).  Especially 
were  they  to  be  careful  that  no  philosophy  was  to 
lead  them  from  Him  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the  head  of  all  spiritual 
powers,  and  who  had  quickened  them,  forgiven 
them,  and  in  His  death  had  triumphed  over  all  the 
hosts  of  darkness  (ch.  ii.  8-15).  Surely  with  such 
spiritual  privileges  they  were  not  to  be  judged  in 
the  matter  of  mere  ceremonial  observances,  or 
beguiled  into  creature-worship.  Christ  was  the 
head  of  the  body ; if  they  were  truly  united  to  Him, 
to  what  need  were  bodily  austerities  (ch.  ii.  16-23). 
They  were,  then,  to  mind  things  above — spiritual 
things,  not  carnal  ordinances,  for  their  life  was 
hidden  with  Christ  (ch.  iii.  1-4) : they  were  to 
mortify  their  members  and  the  evil  principles  in 
winch  they  once  walked ; the  old  man  was  to  be 
put  off,  and  the  new  man  put  on,  in  which  all  are 
one  in  Christ  (ch.  iii.  5-12).  Furthermore,  they 
were  to  give  heed  to  special  duties ; they  were  to 
be  forgiving  and  loving,  as  was  Christ.  In  the 
consciousness'  of  His  abiding  word  were  they  to 
sing;  in  His  name  were  they  to  be  thankful  (ch.  iii. 
13-17).  Wives  and  husbands,  children  and  parents, 
were  all  to  perform  their  duties ; servants  were  to 
be  faithful,  masters  to  be  just  (ch.  iii.  18-iv.  1). 

In  the  last  chapter  the  Apostle  gives  further  speoia. 
precepts,  strikingly  similar  to  those  given  to  his 
Ephesian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the 
Apostle  and  for  his  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
they  were  to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be  ready 
to  give  a seasonable  • answer  to  all  who  questioned 
them.(ch.  iv.  2-7).  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the 
letter,  and  Onesimus  would  tell  them  all  the  state 
of  the  Apostle  (ch.  iv.  7-9) : Aristarchus  and  others 
sent  them  friendly  greetings  (ch.  iv.  10-14).  With 
an  injunction  to  interchange  this  letter  with  that 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Laodicea  (ch.  iv. 
16),  a special  message  to  Archippus  (ch.  iv.  17), 
and  an  autograph  salutation,  this  short  but  striking 
epistle  comes  to  its  close. 

With  regard  to  its  genuineness  and  authenticity , 
it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  with  distinctne'j. 
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that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt.  The  external 
testimonies  (Just.  M.  Trypho,  p.  311  b;  Theophil. 
ad  Autol.  ii.  p.  100,  ed.  Col.  1686  ; Irenaeus,  Haer. 
iii.  14, 1 ; Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  325,  iv.  p.  588, 
al.,  ed.  Potter  ; Tertull.  de  Praescr.  ch.  7 ; de  Resurr. 
ch.  23 ; Origen,  contra  Gels.  v.  8)  are  explicit,  and 
the  internal  arguments,  founded  on  the  style,  balance 
of  sentences,  positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative 
pronoun,  participial  anacolutha, — unusually  strong 
and  well  defined.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  Mayerhoff  (der  Brief  an  die  Kol.  Berl. 
1838)  and  Baur  ( der  Apostel  Paulus,  p.  417)  have 
deliberately  rejected  this  epistle  as  claiming  to  be  a 
production  of  St.  Paul.  The  first  of  these  critics, 
however,  has  been  briefly,  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
completely  answered,  by  Meyer  ( Comment . p.  7) ; 
and  to  the  second,  in  his  subjective  and  anti-historical 
attempt  to  make  individual  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
mere  thecscphistic  productions  of  a later  Gnosticism, 
the  intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally 
yield  but  little  crede.ice.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
that  the  strongly  marked  peculiarity  of  style,  the 
nerve  and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the  originality 
that  appears  in  every  paragraph  should  not  have 
made  both  these  writers  pause  in  their  ill-considered 
attack  on  this  epistle. 

A few  special  points  demand  from  us  a brief 
notice. 

1.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle’s  imprisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi. 
27-xxvi.  32),  i.  e.  between  Pentecost  A.D.  58  and 
the  autumn  of  A.D.  60,  has  been  recently  advocated 
by  several  writers  of  ability,  and  stated  with  such 
cogency  and  clearness  by  Meyer  ( Einleit . z.  Ephes. 
p.  15,  sq.),  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingeniously  urged 
plausibilities ; whereas,  to  go  no  further  than  the 
present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  Apostle’s  imprison- 
ment in  ch.  iv.  3,  4,  11,  certainly  seem  historically 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment 
at  Caesarea.  The  permission  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv. 
23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degree  of 
liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel,  while  the 
facts  recorded  of  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Rome 
(Acts  xxviii.  23,  31)  are  such  as  to  harmonise  ad- 
mirably with  the  freedom  in  this  respect  which  our 
present  epistle  represents  to  have  been  accorded 
both  to  the  Apostle  and  his  companions ; see  ch.  iv. 
11,  and  comp.  De  Wette,  Einleit.  z.  Coloss.  p.  12, 
13  ; Wieseler,  Ghronol.  p.  420. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  this  epistle  has  been  very  differently 
estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to  deserve 
any  serious  consideration ; (a)  that  these  erroneous 
teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  of 
some  forms  of  Occidental  philosophy ; (6)  that  they 
leaned  to  Essene  doctrines  and  practices ; (c)  that 
they  advocated  that  admixture  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which  afterwards 
became  consolidated  into  Gnosticism.  Of  these  (a) 
has  but  little  in  its  favour,  except  the  somewhat 
vague  term  (f)i\o(ro(f>la  (ch.  ii.  8),  which,  however, 
it  seems  arbitrary  to  restrict  to  Grecian  philosophy  ; 
(5)  is  much  more  plausible  as  far  as  the  usages 
alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both  with  the 
exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  localities  of 
Essene  teaching ; (c)  on  the  contrary  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Gentile  nature  of  the  church  of  Co- 
lossae  (ch.  i.  21),  with  its  very  locality — speculative 
and  superstitious  Phrygia — and  with  that  tendency 
to  associate  Judaical  observances  (ch.  ii.  16)'  with 


more  purely  theosophistic  speculations  (ch.  ii.  18), 
which  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  de- 
veloped Gnosticism.  The  portions  in  our  analysis 
of  the  epistle  marked  in  italics  serve  to  show  how 
deeply  these  perverted  opinions  were  felt  by  the 
Apostle  to  strike  at  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  God- 
head of  Christ. 

3.  The  striking  similarity  between  many  por- 
tions of  this  epistle  and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  both  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  studied  similarity,  and  as  to  the 
priority  of  order  in  respect  to  composition.  These 
points  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length,  but  must 
be  somewhat  briefly  dismissed  with  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  that  the  similarity  may  rea- 
sonably be  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity  in 
time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written ; (2) 
by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  cities  of  Asia 
within  a moderate  distance  from  one  another,  there 
would  be  many  doctrinal  prejudices,  and  many 
social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  of  warning  and  exhort- 
ation. The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a 
matter  for  a reasonable  difference  of  opinion.  To 
us  the  shorter  and  perhaps  more  vividly  expressed 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  seems  to  have  been  first 
written,  and  to  have  suggested  the  more  compre- 
hensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing, 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

For  further  information  the  student  is  directed  to 
Davidson’s  Introduction , ii.  394,  sq. ; Alford,  Pro- 
legom.  to  N.  T.  iii.  33,  sq. ; and  the  introduction 
to  the  excellent  Commentary  of  Meyer. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  are  very  numerous. 
Of  the  older  commentaries  those  of  Davenant,  Expos. 
Ep.  Pauli  ad  Col.,  ed.  3 ; Suicer,  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad 
Col.  Comment.,  Tig.  1 699,  may  be  specified ; and 
of  modern  commentaries,  those  of  Bahr  (Bas.  1833), 
Olshausen  (Konigsb.  1840),  Huther  (Hamb.  1 841 , a 
very  good  exegetical  commentary),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
1 847),  Meyer  (Gott.  1848) ; and  in  our  own  country 
those  of  Eadie  (Glasg.  1856),  Alford  (Lond.  1857), 
and  Ellicott  (Lond.  1858).  [C.  J.  E.] 

COLOURS.  The  terms  relative  to  colour, 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  the  first  including  those -applied  to  the  de- 
scription of  natural  objects,  the  second  those  arti- 
ficial mixtures  which  were  employed  in  dyeing  or 
painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art,  such  a dis- 
tinction can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ; all  the  hues  of 
nature  have  been  successfully  imitated  by  the  artist : 
but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  below  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  cultivation  of  the  hne  arts,  and 
to  whom  painting  was  unknown  until  a late  period, 
the  knowledge  of  artificial  colours  was  very  re- 
stricted. Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which  the  colours 
known  to  them  were  applied : so  exclusively  indeed 
were  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to  this  applica- 
tion of  colour,  that  the  name  of  the  dye  was  trans- 
ferred without  any  addition  to  the  material  to  which 
it  was  applied.  The  Jews  were  not  however  by  any 
means  insensible  to  the  influence  of  colour:  they 
attached  definite  ideas  to  the  various  tints,  according 
to  the  use  made  of  them  in  robes  and  vestments : 
and  the  subject  exercises  an  important  influence  on 
the  interpretation  of  certain  portions  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  natural  colours  noticed  in  the  Bible  are 
white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It ' will  be 
observed  that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  colours 
are  represented  in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  violet, 
and  orange  are  omitted.  Of  the  three,  yellow  is 
very  seldom  noticed  ; it  was  apparently  regarded  as 
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a shade  of  green,  for  the  same  term  greenish 
(plpT)  is  applied  to  gold  (Ps.  lxviii.  13),  and  to 
the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  49),  and  very  probably 
the  golden  (lllV)  or  yellow  hue  of  the  leprous  hair 

(Lev.  xiii.  30-32)  differed  little  from  the  greenish 
spot  on  the  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  49).  Green  is 
frequently  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages, in  which  it  occurs,  will  show  that  the  refe- 
rence is  seldom  to  colour.  The  Hebrew  terms  are 
raanan  (MJTl)  and  yarak  (p"P)  ; the  first  of  these 

applies  to  what  is  vigorous  and  flourishing ; hence 
it  is  metaphorically  employed  as  an  image  of 
prosperity  (Job  xv.  32 ; Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  lii.  8, 
xcii.  14;  Jer.  xi.  16,  xvii  8;  Dan.  iv.  4;  Hos. 
xiv.  8) ; it  is  invariably  employed  wherever  the 
expression  “ green  tree  ” is  used  in  connexion  with 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  as  though  with  the  view  of 
conveying  the  idea  of  the  outspreading  branches, 
which  served  as  a canopy  to  the  worshippers  (Deut. 
xii.  2 ; 2 K.  xvi.  4)  ; elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that 
which  is  fresh,  as  oil  (Ps.  xcii.  10),  and  newly 
plucked  boughs  (Cant.  i.  16).  The  other  term, 
yarak,  has  the  radical  signification  of  putting  forth 
leaves,  sprouting  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  632) : it  is 
used  indiscriminately  for  all  productions  of  the  earth 
lit  for  food  (Gen.  i.  30,  ix.  3;  Ex.  x.  15;  Num. 
xxii.  4 ; Is.  xv.  6 ; cf.  x^wpos,  Rev.  viii.  7,  ix.  4), 
and  again  for  all  kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Deut.  xi. 
10;  1 Iv.  xxi.  2;  2 K.  xix.  26;  Prov.  xv.  17; 
Is.  xxxvii.  27 ; contrast  the  restricted  application 
of  our  greens) ; when  applied  to  grass,  it  means 
specifically  the  young,  fresh  grass  (NGSH,  Ps.  xxxvii. 
2),  which  springs  up  in  the  desert  (Job  xxxix.  8). 
Elsewhere  it  describes  the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of 
mildewed  corn  (Deut.  xxviii.  22 ; 1 K.  viii.  37  ; 
2 Chr.  vi.  28 ; Am.  iv.  9 ; Hag.  ii.  17) ; and 
lastly,  it  is  used  for  the  entire  absence  of  colour 
produced  by  fear  (Jer.  xxx.  6 ; compare  :p6s, 
II.  x.  376)  ; hence  xAcopds  (Rev.  vi.  8)  describes 
the  ghastly,  livid  hue  of  death.  In  other  passages 
“ green  ” is  erroneously  used  in  the  A.  V.  for  white 
(Gen.  xxx.  37;  Esth.  i.  6),  young  (Lev.  ii.  14, 
xxiii.  14),  moist  (Judg.  xvi.  7,  8),  sappy  (Job  viii. 
16),  and  unripe  (Cant.  ii.  13).  Thus  it  may  be 
said  that  green  is  never  used  in  the  Bible  to  convey 
the  impression  of  proper  colour. 

The  only  fundamental  colour  of  which  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  had  a clear  conception  was 
red ; and  even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  therefore  no  scientific  knowledge  of  colours, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attempt  to 
explain  such  passages  as  Rev.  iv.  3 by  the  rules  of 
philosophical  truth,  must  fail  (see  Hengsteuberg, 
Comm,  in  loc.).  Instead  of  assuming  that  the 
emerald  represents  green,  the  jasper  yellow,  and 
the  sardine  red,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  these  images  may  be  simply  that  of  pure, 
brilliant,  transparent  light.  The  emerald,  for 
instance,  was  chiefly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its 
glittering,  scintillating  qualities  (alyXrieis,  Orpheus 
de  lap.  p.  608),  whence  perhaps  it  derived  its 
name  i apapaybos,  from  pappaipeiv).  The  jasper  is 
characterised  by  St.  John  himself  (Rev.  xxi.  11)  as 
oeirig  crystal-clear  (KpocrraWifav),  and  not  as 
having  a certain  hue.  The  sardine  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  amber  of  Ez.  i.  4,  27,  or  the 
burnished  brass  of  Dan.  x.  6,  or  again  the  fine 
brass,  “ as  if  burning  in  a furnace,”  of  Rev.  i.  15, 
each  conveying  the  impression  of  the  colour  of  fire 
m a state  of  pure  incandescence.  Similarly  the 
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beryl,  or  rather  the  chrysolite  (the  Hebrew  Tharsis) 
may  be  selected  by  Daniel  (x.  6)  on  account  of  its 
transparency.  An  exception  may  be  made  perhaps 
in  regard  to  the  sapphire,  in  as  far  as  its  hue 
answers  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  firmament  (Ex.  xxiv. 
10;  cf.  Ez.  i.  26,  x.  1),  but  even  in  this  case  the 
pellucidity  (nJZlf?,  omitted  in  A.  V.,  Ex.  xxiv.  10) 

or  polish  of  the  stone  (compare  Lam.  iv.  7)  forms 
an  important,  if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  com- 
parison. The  highest  development  of  colour  in  the 
mind  of  the  Hebrew  evidently  was  light,  and  hence 
the  predominance  given  to  white  as  its  repre- 
sentative (compare  the  connexion  between  Xeunos 
and  lux).  This  feeling  appears  both  in  the  more 
numerous  allusions  to  it  than  to  any  other  colour — 
in  the  variety  of  terms  by  which  they  discriminated 
the  shades  from  a pale,  dull  tint  (HPIS,  blackish, 
Lev.  xiii.  21  ff.)  up  to  the  most  brilliant  splendour 
pnt  Ez.  viii.  2 ; Dan.  xii.  3) — and  in  the  com- 
parisons by  which  they  sought  to  heighten  their 
ideas  of  it,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  the  three 
accounts  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  the  counte- 
nance and  robes  are  described  as  like  “ the  sun  ” 
and  “ the  light  ” (Matt.  xvii.  2),  “ shining,  exceed- 
ing white  as  snow”  (Mark  ix.  3),  “glistening” 
(Luke  ix.  29).  Snow  is  used  eleven  times  in  a 
similar  way;  the  sun  five  times  ; wool  four  times  ; 
milk  once.  In  some  instances  the  point  of  the 
comparison  is  not  so  obvious,  e.  g.  in  Job  xxxviii. 
14  “ they  stand  as  a garment”  in  reference  to  the 
white  colour  of  the  Hebrew  dress,  and  in  Ps.  lxviii. 
13,  where  the  glancing  hues  of  the  dove's  plumage 
suggested  an  image  of  the  brilliant  effect  of  the 
white  holyday  costume.  Next  to  white,  black,  or 
rather  dark,  holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not 
only  as  its  opposite,  but  also  as  representing  the 
complexion  of  the  Orientals.  There  were  various 
shades  of  it,  including  the  brown  of  the  Nile  water 
(whence  its  name  Sihor) — -the  reddish  tint  of  early 
dawn,  to  which  the  complexion  of  the  bride  is 
likened  (Cant.  vi.  10),  as  well  as  the  lurid  hue 
produced  by  a flight  of  locusts  (Joel  ii.  2) — and  the 
darkness  of  blackness  itself  (Lam.  iv.  8).  As 
before,  we  have  various  heightening  images,  such  as 
the  tents  of  Kedar,  a flock  of  goats,  the  raven 
(Cant.  i.  5,  iv.  1,  v.  11)  and  sackcloth  (Rev.  vi. 
12).  Red  was  also  a colour  of  which  the  Hebrews 
had  a vivid  conception ; this  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  prevalence  of  that  colour  in  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  the  countries  and  peoples  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  as  attested  by  the  name 
Edom,  and  by  the  words  adamah  (earth),  and 
adam  (man),  so  termed  either  as  being  formed  out 
of  the  red  earth,  or  as  being  red  in  comparison  with 
the  fair  colour  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  black  of 
the  Aethiopians.  Red  was  regarded  as  an  element 
of  personal  beauty:  comp.  1 Sam.  xvi.  12;  Cant, 
ii.  1,  where  the  lily  is  the  red  one  for  which  Syria 
was  famed  (Plin.  xxi.  11)  ; Cant.  iv.  3,  vi.  7, 
where  the  complexion  is  compared  to  the  red  fruit 
of  the  pomegranate ; and  Lam.  iv.  7,  where  the 
hue  of  the  skin  is  redder  than  coral  (A.V.  “ rubies”; 
contrasting  with  the  white  of  the  garments  before 
noticed.  The  three  colours,  white,  black  and  red 
were  sometimes  intermixed  in  animals,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  terms,  “IHV,  “ dappled”  (A.  Y.  “ white”), 
probably  white  and  red  (Judg.  v.  10) ; 

“ ringstraked.”  either  with  white  bands  on  tin 
legs,  or  white- footed  ; 1p2),  “ speckled,”  and 
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“ spotted,”  white  and  black ; and  lastly  “HU, 

“ piebald”  (A.V.  “ grisled”),  the  spots  being  larger 
than  in  the  two  former  (Gen.  xxx.  32,  35,  xxxi. 
10)  ; the  latter  term  is  used  of  a horse  (Zech.  vi. 
3,  6)  with  a symbolical  meaning:  Hengstenberg 
( Christol . in  loc.)  considers  the  colour  itself  to  be 
unmeaning,  and  that  the  prophet  has  added  the 
term  strong  (A.  Y.  “ bay  ”)  by  way  of  explanation  ; 
Hitzig  {Comm,  in  loc.)  explains  it,  in  a peculiar 
manner,  of  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
remains  for  us  now  tc  notice  the  various  terms 
applied  to  these  three  colours. 

1.  White.  The  most  common  term  is 

which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen.  xlix. 
12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horses 
(Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (Eccl.  ix.  8) ; and  a cognate 
word  expresses  the  colour  of  the  moon  (Is.  xxiv.  23). 
HV,  dazzling  white  is  applied  to  the  complexion 
(Cant.  v.  10)  ; “1*1  n,  a term  of  a later  age.  to  snow 
(Dan.  vii.  9 only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shame 
(Is.  xxix.  22,  Tin)  ; 2^,  to  the  hair  alone.  An- 
other class  of  terms  arises  from  the  textures  of  a 
naturally  white  colour,  as  and  These 

words  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  foreign 
origin,  but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with 
roots  in  their  own  language  descriptive  of  a white 
colour  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  pp.  190,  1384).  The  terms 
were  without  doubt  primarily  applied  to  the  ma- 
terial ; but  the  idea  of  colour  is  also  prominent, 
particularly  in  the  description  of  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1),  and  the  priests'  vestments 
(Ex.  xxviii.  6).  is  also  applied  to  white  marble 
(Esth.  i.  6‘;  Cant.  v.  15);  and  a cognate  word, 
to  the  lily  (Cant.  ii.  16).  In  addition  to 
these  we  meet  with  Tin  {fiver  cros,  Esth.  i.  6,  viii. 
15),  and  D£3“)3  {Keipnaeros ; A.  V.  “green,”  Esth. 
i.  6),  also  descriptive  of  white  textures. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence : hence  the 
raiment  of  angels  (Mark  xvi.  5 ; John  xx.  12),  and 
of  glorified  saints  (Rev.  xix.  8,  14),  is  so  described. 
It  was  also  symbolical  of  joy  (Eccl.  ix.  8) ; and, 
lastly,  of  victory  (Zech.  vi.  3 ; Rev.  vi.  2).  In  the 
Revelations  the  term  \evu6s  is  applied  exclusivelv 
to  what  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  (Wordsworth’s 
Apoc,  p.  105). 

2.  Black.  The  shades  of  this  colour  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  "ihEP,  applied  to  the  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  31 ; Cant.  v.  11)  ; the  complexion  vCant. 
i.  v.),  particularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job 
xxx.  30)  ; horses  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6)  : D-lIl,  lit.  scorched 
{ef>aios;  A.  V.  “ brown,”  Gen.  xxx.  32),  applied 
to  sheep ; the  word  expresses  the  colour  produced 
by  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  : Yip,  lit.  to  be  dirty, 

applied  to  a complexion  blackened  by  sorrow  or  dis- 
ease (Job  xxx.  30)  ; mourner’s  robes  (Jer.  viii.  21, 
xiv.  2 ; compare  sordidae  vestes ) ; a clouded  sky  (1  K. 
xviii.  45)  ; night  (Mic.  iii.  6 ; Jer.  iv.  28  ; Joel  ii.  10, 
iii.  15) ; a turbid  brook  (whence  possibly  Kedron), 
particularly  when  rendered  so  by  melted  snow  (Job 
vi.  16).  Black,  as  being  the  opposite  to  white,  is 
symbolical  of  evil  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6 ; Rev.  vi.  5). 

3.  Red.  D'lt?  is  applied  to  blood  (2  K.  iii.  22)  ; 
a garment  sprinkled  with  blood  (Is.  lxiii.  2)  ; a heifer 

Num.  xix.  2)  ; pottage  made  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv. 
30)  ; a horse  (Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  2)  ; wine  (Prov.  xxiii. 
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31)  : the  complexion  (Gen.  xxv.  25  ; Cant.  v.  10  ; 
Lam.  iv.  7).  is  a slight  degree  of  red,  red- 

dish, and  is  applied  to  a leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  19,  xiv. 
37).  p“l£P,  lit.  fox-coloured,  bay,  is  applied  to  a 

horse  (A.  Y.  “ speckled  Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  a species 
of  vine  bearing  a purple  grape  (Is.  v.  2,  xvi.  8)  : the 
translation  “ bay”  in  Zech.  vi.  3,  A.  V.  is  incorrect. 
The  corresponding  term  in  Greek  is  nvpp6s,  lit.  red 
as  fire.  This  colour  was  symbolical  of  bloodshed 
(Zech.  vi.  2 ; Rev.  vi.  4,  xii.  3). 

II.  Artificial  colours.  The  art  of  extract- 
ing dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures, 
appears  to  have  been  known  at  a very  early  period. 
We  read  of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarah’s  birth 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  28)  ; of  blue  and  purple  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi.  1).  There  is  however  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  at 
that  period  acquainted  with  the  art:  the  pro- 
fession of  the  dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible, 
though  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud.  They  were 
probably  indebted  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Phoenicians  ; to  the  latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the 
former  for  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  purple 
dyes  which  they  chiefly  used  were  extracted  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Ez.  xxvii.  16 ; Plin.  ix.  60),  and  in 
certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor  (Horn.  II.  iv.  141), 
especially  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  14).  It  does  not 
appear  that  those  particular  colours  were  used  in 
Egypt,  the  Egyptian  colours  being  produced  from 
various  metallic  and  earthy  substances  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  301).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a remarkable  similarity  in  the  mode  of  dyeing 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  the  colour  was 
applied  to  the  ra  w material,  previous  to  the  processes 
of  spinning  and  weaving  (Ex.  xxxv.  25,  xxxix.  3 ; 
Wilkinson,  iii.  125).  The  dyes  consisted  of  purples, 
light  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the  “ blue  ” of  the 
A.  V.),  and  crimson  {scarlet,  A.  V.) : vermilion 
was  introduced  at  a late  period. 

1.  Purple  (fEjm  ; Chaldaic  form,  NJjnN, 
Dan.  v.  7,  16  ; nopepvpa ; purpura ).  This  colour 
was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a species  of  shell- 
fish (Plin.  ix.  60),  the  Murex  trunculus  of  Linnaeus, 
which  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  (hence  called  nopcpvpa  0a\aereria, 
1 Macc.  iv.  23),  particularly  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  (Strab.  xvi.  757),  Africa  (Strab.  xvii. 
835),  Laconia  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  18,  7),  and  Asia  Minor. 
[Elishah.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
is  uncertain : it  has  been  connected  with  the  Sanserif, 
ragaman,  “ tinged  with  red and  again  with 
arghamdna,  “ costly  ” (Hitzig,  Comment,  in  Dan. 
v.  7).  Gesenius,  however  {Thesaur.  p.  1263), 
considers  it  highly  improbable  that  a colour  so 
peculiar  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  should 
be  described  by  a word  of  any  other  than  Semitic 
origin,  and  connects  it  with  the  root  D3“l,  to  heap 

up  or  overlay  with  colour.  The  colouring  matter 
was  contained  in  a small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the 
fish  ; and  as  the  quantity  amounted  to  only  a single 
drop  in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  pro- 
portionately high  : sometimes,  however,  the  whole 
fish  was  crushed  (Plin.  ix.  60).  It  is  difficult  to 
state  with  precision  the  tint  described  under  the 
Hebrew  name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  know, 
applied  with  great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colours 
extracted  from  the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  bril- 
liant colours : thus,  in  John  xix.  2,  I/x&tiov  nop* 
<pvpovv  ~ xh-uyvs  kokk'ivt],  in  Matt,  xxvii.  28  (c£ 
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Flirt,  ix.  62).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Latin 
purpureas.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to  be  applied 
in  a similarly  broad  sense  in  Cant.  vii.  5,  where  it 
either  = black  (compare  v 11),  or,  still  better, 
shining  with  oil.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
tint  must  be  considered  as  having  beeL  defined  by  the 
distinction  between  the  purple  proper,  and  the  other 
purple  dye  (A.  Y.  “ blue  ”),  which  was  produced 
from  another  species  of  shell-fish.  The  latter  was 
undoubtedly  a dark  violet  tint,  while  the  former  had 
a light  reddish  tinge.  Robes  of  a purple  colour  were 
worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  and  by  the  highest 
officers,  civil  and  religious ; thus  Mordecai  (Esth. 
viii.  15),  Daniel  (A.  V.  “ scarlet,”  Dan.  v.  7,  16,  29), 
and  Andronicus,  the  deputy  of  Antiochus  (2  Macc. 
iv.  38),  were  invested  with  purple  in  token  of  the 
offices  they  held  (cf.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  §8) : so  also 
Jonathan,  as  high-priest  (1  Macc.  x.  20,  64,  xi.  58). 
They  were  also  worn  by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
(Jer.  x.  9 ; Ez.  xxvii.  7 ; Luke  xvi.  19  ; Rev.  xvii. 
4,  xviii.  16).  A similar  value  was  attached  to 
purple  robes  both  by  the  Greeks  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  225 ; 
Herod,  ix.  22  ; Strab.  xiv.  648),  and  by  the  Romans 
(Virg.  Georg,  ii.  495  ; Hor.  Ep.  12,  21  ; Suet. 
Caes.  43  ; Nero,  32).  Of  the  use  of  this  and  the 
other  dyes  in  the  textures  of  the  tabernacle,  we  shall 
presently  speak. 

2.  Blue  (n^2D  ; vauivOos,  vaKivOivos , oAo- 

ir6p<t>vpos,  Num.  iv.  7 ; hyacinthus,  hyacinthinus). 
This  dye  was  procured  from  a spepies  of  shell-fish 
found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Chilzon  (Targ .Pseudo- Jon.,  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
19),  and  by  modern  naturalists  Helix  lanthina. 
The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according  to  Gesenius 
' Thesaur . p.  1502),  from  a root  signifying  to 
unshell;  but  according  to  Hitzig  ( Comment . in 

Ez.  xxiii.  6),  from  ^>2,  in  the  sense  of  dulled, 

blunted,  as  opposed  to  the  brilliant  hue  of  the  pro- 
per purple.  The  tint  is  best  explained  by  the 
statements  of  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §7)  and  Philo 
that  it  was  emblematic  of  the  sky,  in  which  case  it 
represents  not  the  light  blue  of  our  northern  climate, 
but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  the  eastern  sky  ( aepos 
5e  <rvp.f&o\ov  vJlklvQos,  pe\as  yap  ovtos  <f>6<rei, 
Phil.  Opp.  i.  536).  The  term  adopted  by  the  LXX. 
is  applied  by  classical  writers  to  a colour  approach- 
ing to  black  (Horn.  Od.  vi.  231,  xxiii.  158  ; Theoc. 
Id.  10,  28) : the  flower,  whence  the  name  was  bor- 
rowed, being,  as  is  well  known,  not  the  modern 
hyacinth,  but  of  a dusky  red  colour  ( ferrugineus , 
Virg.  Georg,  iv.  183 ; caelestis  luminis  hyacinthus, 
Colum.  ix.  4,  4).  The  A.  V.  has  rightly  described 
the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  6 (margin)  as  violet;  the  ordi- 
nary term  blue  is  incorrect : the  Lutheran  transla- 
tion is  still  more  incorrect  in  giving  it  gelbe  Seide 
(yellow  silk),  and  occasionally  simply  Seide  (Ez. 
xxiii.  6).  This  colour  was  used  in  the  same  way  as 
purple.  Princes  and  nobles  (Ez.  xxiii.  6 ; Ecclus. 
xl.  4),  and  the  idols  of  Babylon  (Jer.  x.  9),  were 
clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint : the  riband  and  the 
fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered  to  be  of  this 
colour  (Num.  xv.  38)  : it  was  used  in  the  tapestries 
of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  6).  The  effect  of  the  colour 
is  well  described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  12,  where  such  robes 
are  termed  robes  of  perfection,  i.  e. 

gorgeous  robes.  We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  LXX.  treats  the  term  fcPnffi  (A.  Y.  “ badger  ”) 

as  indicative  of  colour,  and  has  translated  it  vauiv- 
9tvos,  ianthinus  fEx.  xxv.  5). 
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3.  Scarlet  (Crimson,  Is.  i.  18 ; Jer.  iv.  30 j. 
The  terms  by  which  this  colour  is  expressed  in 
Hebrew  vary  ; sometimes  simply  is  used,  as 

in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28-30  ; sometimes  *02^  JiybiD,  as 

>\T 

in  Ex.  xxv.  4 ; and  sometimes  DyTlfl  simply,  as 
in  Is.  i.  18.  The  word  (A.  V.  “ crimson  ;” 

2 Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a late 
period,  probably  from  Armenia,  to  express  the  same 
colour.  The  first  of  these  terms  (derived  from 
!"l3£y,  to  shine ) expresses  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour ; 
the  second,  nyblD,  the  worm,  or  grub,  whence  the 

dye  was  procured,  and  which  gave  name  to  the 
colour  occasionally  without  any  addition,  just  as 
vermilion  is  derived  from  vermiculus.  The  LXX. 
generally  renders  it  k6kklvov,  occasionally  with  the 
addition  of  such  terms  as  KcuXua'pei/ov  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1),  or  biavevpo’pzvov  (Ex.  xxviii.  8)  : the  Vulgate 
has  it  generally  coccinum,  occasionally  coccus  bis 
tinctus  (Ex.  xxviii.  8),  apparently  following  the 
erroneous  interpretation  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus, 
who  render  it  pifiacpos,  double-dyed  (Ex.  xxv.  4), 
as  though  from  to  repeat.  The  process  of 

double-dyeing  was  however  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian 
purples  (Plin.  ix.  39).  The  dye  was  produced  from 
an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the  cochineal,  which 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and 
other  eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  kermez  (whence  crimson) : the  Linnaean 
name  is  Coccus  Ilicis.  It  frequents  the  boughs  of 
a species  of  ilex : on  these  it  lays  its  eggs  in  groups, 
which  become  covered  with  a kind  of  down,  so  that 
they  present  the  appearance  of  vegetable  galls  or 
excrescences  from  the  tree  itself,  and  are  described 
as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi.  12.  The  dye  is  procured  from 
the  female  grub  alone,  which,  when  alive,  is  about 
the  size  of  a kernel  of  a cherry  and  of  a dark  ama- 
ranth colour,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to  the  size 
of  a grain  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with  a bluish 
mould  (Parrot’s  Journey  to  Ararat,  p.  114).  The 
general  character  of  the  colour  is  expressed  by  the 
Hebrew  term  (Is.  lxiii.  1),  lit.  sharp,  aud 

hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  xp^ya  o|o), 
and  in  the  -Greek  Xapirpoi  (Luke  xxiii.  11),  com- 
pared with  KOKKivt]  (Matt,  xxvii.  28).  The  tint 
produced  was  crimson  rather  than  scarlet.  The 
only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture is  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a scarlet 
thread  (Cant.  iv.  3).  Josephus  considered  it  as 
symbolical  of  fire  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §7  ; cf.  Phil.  i.  536). 
Scarlet  threads  were  selected  as  distinguishing 
marks  from  their  brilliancy  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28 ; 
Josh.  ii.  18,  21) ; and  hence  the  colour  is  expressive 
of  what  is  excessive  or  glaring  (Is.  i.  18).  Scarlet 
robes  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2  Sam.  i.  24  ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Lam.  iv.  5;  Rev. 
xvii.  4,  xviii.  12,  16);  it  was  also  the  appropriate 
hue  of  a warrior’s  dress  from  its  similarity  to  blood 
(Nah.  ii.  3 ; cf.  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especially  worn 
by  officers  in  the  Roman  army  (Plin.  xxii.  3 : Matt, 
xxvii.  28). 

The  three  colours  above  described,  purple,  blue, 
and  scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  m 
the  textures  used  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
and  for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  The 
four  were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  curtains, 
the  vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31, 
36),  and  the  gate  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16) : as 
also  in  the  high  priest’s  ephod,  girdle  and  breast- 
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plate  (Ex.  xxviii.  5,  6,  8,  15).  The  three  first,  to 
the  exclusion  of  white,  were  used  in  the  pome- 
granates about  the  hem  of  the  high-priest’s  robe 
(Ex.  xxviii.  33).  The  loops  of  the  curtains  (Ex. 
xxvi.  4),  the  lace  of  the  high -priest’s  breastplate, 
the  robe  of  the  ephod,  and  the  lace  on  his  mitre 
were  exclusively  of  blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  28,  31,  37). 
Cloths  for  wrapping  the  sacred  utensils  were  either 
blue  (Num.  iv.  6),  scarlet  (8),  or  purple  (13). 
Scarlet  thread  was  specified  in  connexion  with  the 
rites  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  51),  and 
of  burning  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  6),  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar 
wood.  The  hangings  for  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  9, 
xxxviii.  9),  the  coats,  mitres,  bonnets,  and  breeches 
of  the  priests  were  white  (Ex.  xxxix.  27,  28).  The 
application  of  these  colours  to  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  has  led  writers  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times  to  attach  some  symbolical  meaning  to 
them : reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  state- 
ments of  Philo  and  Josephus  on  this  subject : the 
words  of  the  latter  are  as  follow : 7)  /3v<r<ros  tV 
’vrjv  drrocrrjpaLveiu  Howe,  did  rb  e|  avTrjs  dvdtr- 
6ai  t b Xivov'  r)  re  rr opcfivpa  Qa.Xa.aaav,  rep 
necpoii/lxdai  rod  k6xXov  uiparr  rbv  de  aepa 
fiovXercu  SrjXovv  6 vaKivOos'  Kal  6 tyoivi^  5’  av 
dr)  reKp^piov  rod  rrvpos,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §7.  The 
subject  has  been  followed  up  with  a great  variety 
of  interpretations,  more  or  less  probable.  Without 
entering  into  a disquisition  on  these,  we  will  remark 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  colours 
were  originally  selected  with  such  a view ; their 
beauty  and  costliness  is  a sufficient  explanation  of 
the  selection. 

4.  Vermilion  (“)£>&?  ; plXros ; sinopis).  This 
was  a pigment  used  in  fresco  paintings,  either  for 
drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of  temples 
(Ez.  xxiii.  14),  for  colouring  the  idols  themselves 
(Wisd.  xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and 
beams  of  houses  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  The  Greek  term 
ulXtos  is  applied  both  to  minium,  red  lead,  and 
rubrica,  red  ochre ; the  Latin  sinopis  describes 
the  best  kind  of  ochre,  which  came  from  Sinope. 
Vermilion  was  a favourite  colour  among  the  As- 
syrians (Ez.  xxiii.  14),  as  is  still  attested  by  the 
sculptures  of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii. 
303).  [W.  L.  B.] 

COMMERCE  (1.  rp'riD,  Gesen.  p.  946;  ip- 
iropla ; negotiatio ; from  “1HD,  a merchant,  from 
“IPID,  travel,  Ez.  xxvii.  15  ; A.  V.,  merchandize, 
traffic : 2.  Gesen.  p.  1289  ; Ez.  xxvi.  12, 

ra  vTrdpxovra ; negotiations ; in  xxAuii.  5, 16, 18, 
ipiropla,  negotiatio,  from  travel). 

From  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in  cities, 
trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  carried  on  to 
supply  the  town-dwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  469),  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
international  trade  must  have  existed  and  affected 
to  some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomade  races,  for 
we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle, 
but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
ornaments  (Gen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53) ; and  fur- 
ther, that  gold  and  silver  in  a manufactured  state, 
and  silver,  not  improbably  in  coin,  were  in  use  both 
among  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  pas- 
toral tribes  of  Syria  at  that  date  (Gen.  xx.  16,  xxiii. 
16,  xxxviii.  18  ; Job  xiii.  1 1),  to  whom  those  metals 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  imported  from 
other  countries  (Hussey,  Anc  Weights,  c.  xii.  3 p. 
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193;  Kitto,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Pal.,  p.  109,  1 1C 
Herod,  i.  215). 

Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture 
Egypt  holds  in  very  early  times  a prominent  posi- 
tion, though  her  external  trade  was  carried  on,  not 
by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  foreigners,  chiefly  oi 
the  nomade  races  (Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  468,  ii. 
371,  372).  It  was  an  Ishmaelite  caravan,  laden 
with  spices,  which  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and 
the  account  shows  that  slaves  formed  sometimes  a 
part  of  the  merchandize  imported  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25, 
xxxix.  1 ; Job  vi.  19).  From  Egypt  it  is  likely 
that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  general 
scarcity,  corn  would  be  exported,  which  was  paid 
for  by  the  non-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which  was 
always  weighed  (Gen.  xli.  57,  xiii.  3,  25,  35,  xliii. 
11,  12,  21).  These  caravans  also  brought  the  pre- 
cious stones  as  well  as  the  spices  of  India  into  Egypt 
(Ex.  xxv.  3,  7 ; Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  235,  237). 
Intercourse  with  Tyre  does  not  appear  to  have  taker 
place  till  a later  period,  and  thus,  though  it  cannot 
be  determined  whether  the  purple  in  which  the 
Egyptian  woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  dyed  was 
brought  by  land  from  Phoenicia,  it  is  certain  that 
coloured  cloths  had  long  been  made  and  dyed  in 
Egypt,  and  the  use,  at  least,  of  them  adopted  by 
the  Hebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  5 ; Heeren,  Asiat.  Nat.  i. 
352  ; Herod,  i.  1).  The  pasture-ground  of  Shechem 
appears  from  the  story  of  Joseph  to  have  lain  in  the 
way  of  these  caravan  journeys  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14, 25 ; 
Saalschiitz,  Hebr.  Arch.  15,  1.  159). 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  was 
carried  on  between  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities, 
and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  com- 
mon among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races ; a trade 
which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  land-carriage 
(Num.  xxxi.  50  ; Josh.  vii.  21 ; Judg.  v.  30,  viii. 
24 ; Job  vi.  19). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nation 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  trade.  Foreign 
trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by  the  Law,  and 
strict  rules  for  morality  in  commercial  dealings 
were  laid  down  by  it  (Deut.  xxviii.  12,  xxv.  13- 
16;  Lev.  xix.  35,  36),  and  the  tribes  near  the  sea 
and  the  Phoenician  territory  appear  to  have  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  maritime  affairs  (Gen.  xlix  13  ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  18  ; Judg.  v.  17),  but  the  spirit  of 
the  Law  was  more  in  favour  of  agriculture  and 
against  foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17 ; Lev. 
xxv.;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  12).  Solomon,  how- 
ever, organized  an  extensive  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  but  chiefly,  at  least  so  far  as  the  more 
distant  nations  were  concerned,  of  an  import  cha- 
racter. He  imported  linen  yarn,  horses,  and  cha- 
riots from  Egypt.  Of  the  horses  some  appear  to 
have  been  resold  to  Syrian  and  Canaanite  princes. 
For  all  these  he  paid  in  gold,  which  was  imported 
by  sea  from  India  and  Arabia  by  his  fleets  in  con- 
junction with  the  Phoenicians  (Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i. 
334;  1 K.  x.  22-29;  Ges.  p.  1202).  It  was  by 
Phoenicians  also  that  the  cedar  and  other  timber 
for  his  great  architectural  works  was  brought  by 
sea  to  Joppa,  whilst  Solomon  found  the  provi- 
sions necessary  for  the  workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon 
(1  K.  v.  6,  9;  2 Chr.  ii.  16). 

The  united  fleets  used  to  sail  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  every  three  years  from  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber,  ports  on  the  Aehurtic  gulf  of  the  Pied  Sea, 
which  David  had  probably  gained  from  Edom, 
and  brought  back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  sandal-wood, 
ebony,  precious  stones,  apes,  and  peacocks.  Some 
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of  these  may  have  come  from  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  some  from  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa  (2  Sam.  viii.  14 ; 1 K.  ix. 
26,  x.  11,  22;  2 Chr.  viii.  17;  Her.  iii.  114; 
Livingstone,  Travels,  p.  637,  662). 

But  the  trade  which  Solomon  took  so  much  pains 
to  encourage  was  not  a maritime  trade  only.  He 
built,  or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbec  and  Pal- 
myra ; the  latter  at  least  expressly  as  a caravan 
station  for  the  land-commerce  with  eastern  and 
south-eastern  Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18). 

After  his  death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and 
an  attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved 
unsuccessful  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49)  [Tarshish, 
Ophir],  We  know,  however,  that  Phoenicia  was 
supplied  from  Judaea  with  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and 
balm  (1  K.  v.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii..  17;  Acts  xii. 
20;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §2;  Vit.  13),  whilst 
Tyrian  dealers  brought  fish  and  other  merchan- 
dize to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  return  from 
captivity  (Neh.  xiii.  16),  as  well  as  timber  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  then,  as  in 
Solomon’s  time,  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (Ezr. 
iii.  7).  Oil  was  exported  to  Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  1), 
and  fine  linen  and  ornamental  girdles  of  domestic 
manufacture  were  sold  to  the  merchants  (Prov. 
xxxi.  24). 

The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was 
subjected,  involving  both  large  abstraction  of  trea- 
sure by  invaders  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhabit- 
ants to  purchase  immunity  or  to  satisfy  demands 
for  tribute  must  have  impoverished  the  country 
from  time  to  time  (under  Rehoboam,  1 K.  xiv.  26  ; 
Asa,  xv.  18 ; Joash,  2 K.  xii.  18  ; Amaziah,  xiv. 
13;  Ahaz,  xvi.  8;  Hezekiah,  xviii.  15-16;  Jeho- 
ahaz  and  Jehoiakim,  xxiii.  33,  35;  Jehoiachin, 
<xiv.  13),  but  it  is  also  clear,  as  the  denunciations 
:f  the  prophets  bear  witness,  that  much  wealth 
must  somewhere  have  existed  in  the  country,  and 
much  foreign  merchandize  have  been  imported ; so 
much  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  Jerusalem 
appears  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through  its  port, 
Joppa,  to  have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries (Is.  ii.  6,  16,  iii.  11,  23;  Hos.  xii.  7;  Ez. 
xxvi.  2;  Jonah  i.  3 ; Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  328). 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  Mac. 
xiv.  34),  and  later  still  Caesarea  was  built  and 
made  a port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §6; 
Acts  xxvii.  2).  Joppa  became  afterwards  a haunt 
for  pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Cestius ; afterwards 
by  Vespasian,  and  destroyed  by  him  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
759 ; Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §10,  iii.  9,  §1). 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
external,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also 
in  Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great 
outlay  in  victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  K. 
viii.  63;  Heeren,  Afr.  Nat . ii.  363). 

The  places  of  public  market  were,  then  as  now, 
chiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  those  who  came  from 
the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16  ; Zeph.  i.  10). 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  in- 
trude into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which 
victims  were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech. 
xiv.  21 ; Matt.  xxi.  12  ; John  ii.  14). 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  great  stress 
is  laid  by  the  Law  on  fairness  in  dealing.  Just 
weights  and  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (Lev. 
xix.  35,  36;  Deut.  xxv.  13-16).  Kidnapping 
slaves  is  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalty  (Ex. 
xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7).  Trade  in  swine  was  for- 
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bidden  by  the  Jewish  doctors  (Sureuhus.  Mischn. 
de  damn.  c.  7,  vol.  iv.  60;  Lightfoot,  H.  H.  on 
Matth.  viii.  33  ; Winer,  Handel ; Saalschiitz,  Arch. 
Hebr.  c.  15,  16).  (H.  W.  P.) 

CONANI'AH  (•liT^'lS  ; Xwvevlas  ; Alex. 
Xcox^vias  ; Chonenias),  one  of  the  chiefs  ('“lU’)  of 
the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 
The  same  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V. 
Cononiah. 

CONCUBINE.  appears  to  have  been 

included  under  the  general  conjugal  sense  of  the 
word  which  in  its  limited  sense  is  ren- 

T * 

dered  “ wife.”  The  positions  of  these  two  among 
the  early  Jews  cannot  be  referred  to  the  standard  of 
our  own  age  and  country  ; that  of  concubine  being 
less  degraded,  as  that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing 
to  the  sanction  of  polygamy,  less  honourable  than 
among  ourselves.  The  natural  desire  of  offspring 
was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated  into  a religious  hope, 
which  tended  to  redeem  concubinage  from  the 
debasement  into  Avhich  the  grosser  motives  for  its 
adoption  might  have  brought  it.  The  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  viewed  from  the  point  which  touches 
the  interests  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which  even 
a slave  concubine  who  had  many  children  would 
become  a most  important  person  in  a family,  espe- 
cially where  a wife  was  barren.  Such  was  the 
true  source  of  the  concubinage  of  Nachor,  Abraham, 
and  Jacob,  which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  cases, 
lost  the  nature  which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through 
the  process,  analogous  to  adoption,  by  which  the 
offspring  was  regarded  as  that  of  the  wife  herself. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  was  generally  a slave,  the  diflerence  between 
wife  and  concubine  was  less  marked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma,  than  among  us.  We  must 
therefore  beware  of  regarding  as  essential  to  the 
relation  of  concubinage,  what  really  pertained  to 
that  of  bondage. 

The  concubine’s  condition  was  a definite  one,  and 
quite  independent  of  the  fact  of  there  being  another 
woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  towards  the  same 
man.  The  difference  probably  lay  in  the  absence 
of  the  right  of  the  libellus  divortii,  without  which 
the  wife  could  not  be  repudiated,  and  in  some 
particulars  of  treatment  and  consideration  of  which 
we  are  ignorant ; also  in  her  condition  and  rights  on 
the  death  of  her  lord,  rather  than  in  the  absence  of 
nuptial  ceremonies  and  dowry,  which  were  non- 
essential ; yet  it  is  so  probable  that  these  last  did 
not  pertain  to  the  concubine,  that  the  assertion  of 
the  Gemara  ( Hierosol . Chetuboth,  v.)  to  that  effect, 
though  controverted,  may  be  received.  The  doc- 
trine that  a concubine  also  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  a formal  divorce  is  of  later  origin — not 
that  such  dismissals  were  more  frequent,  probably, 
than  those  of  wives — and  negatived  by  the  silence 
of  Ex.  xxi.,  and  Deut.  xxi.  regarding  it.  From 
this  it  seems  to  follow  that  a concubine  could  not 
become  a wife  to  the  same  man,  nor  vice  versa, 
unless  in  the  improbable  case  of  a wife  divorced 
returning  as  a concubine.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  wife  and  concubine,  there  was  no  such 
difference  as  our  illegitimacy  implies ; the  latter 
were  a supplementary  family  to  the  former,  their 
names  occur  in  the  patriarchal  genealogies  (Gen. 
xxii.  24;  1 Chr.  i.  32),  and  their  position  and 
provision,  save  in  the  case  of  defect  of  those  former 
(in  which  case  they  miglh  probably  succeed  ta 
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landed  estate  or  other  chief  hostage),  would  depend 
on  the  father's  will  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  The  state  of 
concubinage  is  assumed  and  provided  for  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  A concubine  would  generally  be 
either  (1)  a Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  father, 
i.  e.  a slave,  which  alone  the  Rabbins  regard  as  a 
lawful  connexion  (Maimon.  Halach-Melakim,  iv.), 
at  least  for  a private  person  ; (2),  a gentile  cap- 
tive taken  in  war;  (3),  a foreign  slave  bought, 
or  (4)  a Canaanitish  woman,  bond  or  free.  The 
rights  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  protected  by  law 
(Ex.  xxi.  7 ; Deut.  xxi.  10),  but  (3)  was  unre- 
cognised, and  (4)  prohibited.  Free  Hebrew  women 
also  might  become  concubines.  So  Gideon’s  con- 
cubine seems  to  have  been  of  a family  of  rank  and 
influence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was  probably  the 
state  of  the  Levite’s  concubine  (Judg.  xx.). 
The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or  the 
impoverishment  of  families  might  often  induce  this 
condition.  The  case  (1)  was  not  a hard  lot.  The 
passage  in  Ex.  xxi.  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  seems 
to  mean,  in  brief,  as  follows  : — A man  who  bought 
a Hebrew  girl  as  concubine  for  himself  might  not 
treat  her  as  a mere  Hebrew  slave,  to  be  sent  “out” 
(*.  e.  in  the  seventh,  v.  2),  but  might,  if  she  dis- 
pleased him,  dismiss  her  to  her  father  on  redemp- 
tion, i.  e.  repayment  probably  of  a part  of  what  he 
paid  for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her  for  a concubine 
for  his  son,  and  the  son  then  married  another 
woman,  the  concubine’s  position  and  rights  were 
secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she  became 
free  without  redemption.  Further,  from  the  pro- 
vision in  the  case  of  such  a concubine  given  by  a 
man  to  his  son,  that  she  should  be  dealt  with 
“ after  the  manner  of  daughters,”  we  see  that  the 
servile  merged  in  the  connubial  relation,  and  that 
her  children  must  have  been  free.  Yet  some  degree 
of  contempt  attached  to  the  “ handmaid’s  son  ” 

used  reproachfully  to  the  son  of  a concu- 
bine merely  in  Judg.  ix.  18  ; see  also  Ps.  cxvi.  16. 
The  provisions  relating  to  (2)  are  merciful  and  con- 
siderate to  a rare  degree,  but  overlaid  by  the  Rabbis 
with  distorting  comments. 

In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  concubines 
mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their  condition 
and  number  cease  to  be  a guide  to  the  general 
practice.  A new  king  stepped  into  the  rights  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon’s  time  the  custom 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a Persian  harem  (2 
Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi.  21 ; 1 K.  ii.  22).  To  seize  on 
royal  concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  an  usurper’s 
first  act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner’s 
act  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii.  21-24). 
For  fuller  information  Selden’s  treatises  de  Uxore 
Hebraea  and  de  Jure  Natur.  et  Gent.  v.  7,  8,  and 
especially  that  de  Successionibus,  cap.  iii.,  may 
with  some  caution  (since  he  leans  somewhat  easily 
to  rabbinical  tradition)  be  consulted ; also  the  trea- 
tises Sotah,  Kidushim , and  Chetuboth  in  the 
Gemara  Hierosol.,  and  that  entitled  Sanhedrin  in 
the  Gemara  Babyl.  The  essential  portions  of  all 
these  are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  de  Uxore 
Hebraea.  [H.  H.] 

CONDUIT  ; vdpayw'ySs  : aquaeductus; 

a trench  or  watercourse,  from  to  ascend , Ge- 
sen.  p.  1022). 

1 . Although  no  notice  is  given  either  by  Scripture 
or  by  Josephus  of  any  connexion  between  the  pools  I 


CONDUIT 

of  soiomon  beyond  Bethlehem  and  a supply  of  water 
for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  laro-e  a 
work  as  the  pools  should  be  constructed  merely  for 
irrigating  his  gardens  (Eccl.  ii.  6),  and  tradition, 
both  oral  and  as  represented  by  Talmudical  writers, 
ascribes  to  Solomon  the  formation  of  the  original 
aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought  to  Jerusa- 
lem (Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  458  ; Hasselquist, 
Trav.  146 ; Lightfoot,  Descr.  Tempi,  c.  xxiii.  vol. 
i.  61.2 ; Robinson,  i.  265).  Pontius  Pilate  applied 
the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban  to  the  work  of 
bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a distance, 
Josephus  says  of  300  or  400  stadia  ( B . J.  ii.  9, 
§4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a distance  which 
would  fairly  correspond  with  the  length  of  the 
existing  aqueduct  with  all  its  turns  and  windings 
(Ant.  xviii.  3,  §2 ; Williams,  Holy  City , ii.  501). 
His  application  of  the  money  in  this  manner  gave 
rise  to  a serious  disturbance.  Whether  Iris  work 
was  a new  one  or  a reparation  of  Solomon’s  original 
aqueduct  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  the  ancient  work  would  have 
been  destroyed  in  some  of  the  various  sieges  since 
Solomon’s  time.  The  aqueduct,  though  much  in- 
jured, and  not  serviceable  for  water  beyond  Bethle- 
hem, still  exists:  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 
fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two  miles 
S.  of  Bethlehem.  The  watercourse  then  passes 
from  the  pools  in  a N.E.  direction,  and  winding 
round  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  on  the  S.  side,  is 
carried  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  partly  in  earthen  pipes  and 
partly  in  a channel  about  one  foot  square  of  rough 
stones  laid  in  cement,  till  it  approaches  Jerusalem. 
There  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  city  on  a bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a point 
above  the  pool  called  Birket-es- Sultan,  then  returns 
S.E.  and  E.  along  the  side  of  the  valley  and  under 
the  wall,  and  continuing  its  course  along  the  east 
side  is  finally  conducted  to  the  Haram.  It  was  re- 
paired by  Sultan  Mohammad  Ibn-KalaAn  of  Egypt 
about  A.D.  1300  (Williams,  Holy  City , ii.  498; 
Raumer,  Pal.  p.  280;  Robinson,  i.  265-267,  347, 
476,  iii.  247). 

2.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to 
have  stopped  the  “ upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,” 
and  brought  it  down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  The  direction  of 
this  watercourse  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Gihon.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  this  with  the  large 
pool  called  Birket-es-Mamilla  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Jerusalem, 
and  considers  the  lately-discovered  subterranean 
conduit  within  the  city  to  be  a branch  from  Heze- 
kiah’s  watercourse  (Rob.  iii.  243-4,  i.  327 ; Ges. 
pp.  616,  1395).  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  Gihon  on  the  N.  side,  not  far  from  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  and  supposes  the  watercourse 
to  have  brought  water  in  a S.  direction  to  the 
temple,  whence  it  flowed  ultimately  into  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  or  Lower  Pool.  One  argument  which 
recommends  this  view  is  found  in  the  account 
of  the  interview  between  the  emissaries  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  the  officers  of  Hezekiah,  which  took 
place  “ by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  th« 
highway  of  the  fuller’s  field”  (2  K.  xviii.  17). 
whose  site  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  “fuller’s 
monument”  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  at  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  city,  and  by  the  once  well- 
known  site  called  the  Camp  of  the  Assyrians 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2,  7,  §3,  and  12,  §2). 
[Gihon  ; Jerusalem.]  [H.  W.  P.] 
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CONEY  (fSK> ; Saainrov's,  xotP°7P^^tos» 
v.  1.  kayu>6v ; Choerogryllus,  herinaceus,  lepus- 
culus) ; a gregarious  animal  of  the  class  Pachyder- 
mata,  which  is  found  in  Palestine,  living  in  the 
caves  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  has  been  erro- 
neously identified  with  the  Rabbit  or  Coney.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Hyrax  Syriacus.  The  is 


mentioned  four  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  Lev.  xi.  5 
and  in  Peut.  xiv.  7 it  is  declared  to  be  unclean, 
because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the 
hoof.  In  Ps.  civ.  18  we  are  told  “ the  rocks  are  a 
refuge  for  the  coneys,”  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  26  that 
“ the  coneys  are  but  a feeble  folk,  yet  make  they 
their  houses  in  the  rocks.”  The  Hyrax  satisfies 


l 


Hyrax  Syriacus.  (From  a specimen  in  the  British  Museum.) 


exactly  the  expressions  in  the  two  last  passages ; 
and  its  being  reckoned  among  the  ruminating 
animals  is  no  difficulty,  the  hare  being  also 
erroneously  placed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  the 
same  class,  because  the  action  of  its  jaws  resembles 
that  of  the  ruminating  animals.  Its  colour  is  grey 
or  brown  on  the  back,  white  on  the  belly ; it  is 
like  the  alpine  marmot,  scarcely  of  the  size  of  the 
domestic  cat,  having  long  hair,  a very  short  tail, 
and  round  ears.  It  is  very  common  in  Syria,  espe- 
cially on  the  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  is  found  also  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia  and  Pales- 
tine (Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  28  sq.).  The 


Arabs  call  the  J~i3’  wa^r  > ^ut  amonS 


southern  Arabs  we  find  the  term  thofun— 

shaphdn  (Fresnel  in  Asiatic  Journ.  June,  1838, 
p.  514).  The  Amharic  name  is  aschkoko,  under 
which  name  the  Hyrax  is  described  by  Bruce,  who 
also  gives  a figure  of  it,  and  mentions  the  fact  that 


the  Arabs  also  called  it  sheep 

of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  Hyrax  is  men- 
tioned by  Robinson  (iii.  387),  as  occurring  in 
the  sides  of  the  chasm  of  the  Litany  opposite  to 
Belat.  He  says  that  it  is  seen  coming  out  of 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  winter  at  midday;  in 
summer  only  towards  evening.  The  derivation 
of  IQ6?  from  the  unused  root,  to  hide,  chiefly 
in  the  earth,  is  obvious.  [W.  D.J 

CONGREGATION  (JTjg,  from  ^ 
to  call  = convocation  ; (Tvvaycoyrj ; etackricr'ia,  in 
Deut.xviii.  16,xxiii.  1 ; congregatio,  ecclesia, coetus). 
This  term  describes  the  Hebrew  people  in  its  col- 
lective capacity  under  its  peculiar  aspect  as  a holy 
community,  held  together  by  religious  rather  than 
political  bonds.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a broad 
sense  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlers  (Ex.  xii.  19); 
but  more  properly,  as  exclusively  appropriate  to 
the  Hebrew  element  of  the  population  (Num.  xv. 
15);  in  each  case  it  expresses  the  idea  of  the  Roman 


Civitas  or  the  Greek  irokireia.  Every  circumcised 
Hebrew  (mTK  ; avrixOcov  ; indigena  ; A.  V. 
“ home-born,  bom  in  the  land,”  the  term  special!} 
descriptive  of  the  Israelite  in  opposition  to  the  non- 
Israelite,  Ex.  xii.  19  ; Lev.  xvi.  29  ; Num.  ix.  14) 
was  a member  of  the  congregation,  and  took  paid 
in  its  proceedings,  probably  from  the  time  that  he 
bore  arms.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe 
that  he  acquired  no  political  rights  in  his  individual 
capacity,  but  only  as  a member  of  a house  ; for  the 
basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house,  whence 
was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  the  family  or  col- 
lection of  houses,  the  tribe  or  collection  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  congregation  or  collection  of  tribes. 
Strangers  (D'HJI)  settled  in  the  land,  if  circumcised, 
were  with  certain  exceptions  (Deut.  xxiii.  1 ff.) 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  members  of  the  congregation  in  its 
more  extended  application  (Ex.  xii.  19  ; Num.  ix. 
14,  xv.  15)  ; it  appears  doubtful  however  whether 
they  were  represented  in  the  congregation  in  its 
corporate  capacity  as  a deliberative  body,  as  they 
were  not  strictly  speaking  members  of  any  house ; 
their  position  probably  resembled  that  of  the  irp6- 
%€voi  at  Athens.  The  congregation  occupied  an 
important  position  under  the  Theocracy,  as  the 
comitia  or  national  parliament,  invested  with  legis- 
lative and  judicial  powers.  In  this  capacity  it 
acted  through  a system  of  patriarchal  representa- 
tion, each  house,  family,  and  tribe  being  represented 
by  its  head  or  father.  These  delegates  were  named 
myn  'Jpf  {irpeir^vrepoi ; seniores  ; “ elders  ”) ; 
'NHSO  (fkpxovres  ; principes  ; “ princes  ” ) ; and 
sometimes  'iOpp  (£ttIk\7)toi  ; qui  vocabantur, 

Num.  xvi.  2;  A.  Y.  “renowned,”  “famous”). 
The  number  of  these  representatives  being  inconve- 
niently large  for  ordinary  business,  a further  selec- 
tion was  made  by  Moses  of  70,  who  formed  a 
species  of  standing  committee  (Num.  xi.  16).  Oc- 
casionally indeed  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was 
assembled,  the  mode  of  summoning  being  by  the 
sound  of  the  two  silver  trumpets,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  hence  usually 
called  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (“iyiD,  lit. 
place  of  meeting')  (Num.  x.  3) ; the  occasions  of 
such  general  assemblies  were  solemn  religious  ser- 
vices (Ex.  xii.  47  ; Num.  xxv.  6 ; Joel  ii.  15),  or 
to  receive  new  commandments  (Ex.  xix.  7,  8 ; Lev. 

viii.  4).  The  elders  were  summoned  by  the  call  of 
one  trumpet  (Num.  x.  4),  at  the  command  of  the 
supreme  governor  or  the  high  priest ; they  repre- 
sented the  whole  congregation  on  various  occasions 
of  public  interest  (Ex.  iii.  16,  xii.  21,  xvii.  5,  xxiv. 
1)  ; they  acted  as  a court  of  judicature  in  capital 
offences  (Num.  xv.  32,  xxxv.  12),  and  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  (Lev. 
xxiv.  14 ; Num.  xv.  35)  ; they  joined  in  certain  of 
the  sacrifices  (Lev.  iv.  14,  15)  ; and  they  exercised 
the  usual  rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring 
war,  making  peace  and  concluding  treaties  (Josh. 

ix.  15).  The  people  were  strictly  bound  by  the 
acts  of  their  representatives,  even  in  cases  where 
they  disapproved  of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).  After 
the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  congrega- 
tion was  assembled  only  on  matters  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  delegates  were  summoned  by 
messengers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6)  to  such  places  as  might 
be  appointed,  most  frequently  to  Mizpeh  (Judg.  x. 
17,  xi.  11,  xx.  1 ; 1 Sam.  vii.  5,  x.  17;  1 Mace. 
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iii.  46) ; they  came  attended  each  with  his  band  of 
retainers,  so  that  the  number  assembled  was  very 
considerable  (Judg.  xx.  2 if.).  On  one  occasion  we 
hear  of  the  congregation  being  assembled  for  j udicial 
purposes  (Judg.  xx.)  ; on  other  occasions  for  reli- 
gious festivals  (2  Chr.  xxx.  5,  xxxiv.  29)  ; on 
others  for  the  election  of  kings,  as  Saul  (1  Sam. 
x.  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v.  1),  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii. 
20),  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  19),  Josiah  (2  K.  xxi.  24), 
Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  30),  and  Uzziah  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  1).  In  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history 
the  congregation  was  rep?:esented  by  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
and  the  term  avva-ycayr ;,  which  in  the  LXX.  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  congregation  itself  (for 
the  place  of  meeting  is  invariably  ren- 

dered r]  <TK7)v\)  t ov  /xaprvplov,  tabernaculum  tes- 
timonii , the  word  “jyiD  being  considered  = JVHV), 

was  transferred  to  the  places  of  worship  established 
by  the  Jews,  wherever  a certain  number  of  fami- 
lies were  collected.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CONI'AH.  [Jeconiah.] 

CONONI'AH  (.in^313  ; Xwvevlas  ; Alex. 
Xcijx zv'ias\  Chonenias ),  a Levite,  ruler  (*V03)  of 
the  offerings  and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).  [See  Conaniah.] 

CONSECRATION.  [Priest.] 
CONVOCATION  (60j3»,  from  fcOj?,  weave ; 
comp.  Num.  x.  2 ; Is.  i.  13).  This  term  is  applied 
invariably  to  meetings  of  a religions  character,  in 
contradistinction  to  congregation , in  which  political 
and  legal  matters  were  occasionally  settled.  Hence 
it  is  connected  with  ^"Ip,  holy,  and  is  applied 
only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  annual  festivals 
of  the  Jews  (Ex.  xii.  16  ; Lev.  xxiii.  2 ff. ; Num. 
xxviii.  18  ff.,  xxix.  1 ff.).  With  one  exception  (Is. 
i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch.  The 
LXX.  treats  it  as  an  adjective  = k\t)t6s,  £wIk\ti- 
tos  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is 
correct  in  its  rendering.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COOKING.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cook- 
ing was  not  carried  to  any  perfection.  The  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  it  from  putrefaction  necessi- 
tated the  immediate  consumption  of  an  animal, 
and  hence  few  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  The  proceedings  on 
such  occasions  appear  to  have  been  as  follow : — On 
the  arrival  of  a guest  the  animal,  either  a kid, 
lamb,  or  calf  was  killed  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ; Luke  xv. 
23),  its  throat  being  cut  so  that  the  blood  might 
be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii.  26) ; it  was  then  flayed 
and  was  ready  either  for  roasting  (H^X),  or  boil- 
ing (^3)  : in  the  former  case  the  animal  was 

preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and  roasted  either 
over  a fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of  wood  (Is.  xliv.  16),  or 
perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies  another  me- 
thod, in  an  oven,  consisting  simply  of  a hole  dug  in 
the  earth,  well  heated,  and  covered  up  (Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  240) ; the  Paschal  lamb  was 
roasted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex.  xii.  8, 
9 ; 2 Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was  the 
more  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  in  the  case  of 
sacrifices,  other  than  the  Paschal  lamb  (Lev.  viii. 
31),  and  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xvi.  23),  so  much 
so  that  = to  cook  generally,  including  even 


COPPER 

roasting  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  In  this  case  the  animal 
was  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being  first  taken  oil 
(hence  the  priest’s  joint,  Lev.  vii.  32),  and  the 
other  joints  in  succession ; the  flesh  was  separated 
from  the  bones,  and  minced,  and  the  bones  them- 
selves were  broken  up  (Mic.  iii.  3) ; the  whole  mass 
was  then  thrown  into  a caldron  (Ez.  xxiv.  4,  5 
filled  with  water  (Ex.  xii.  9),  or,  as  we  may  infer 
from  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  occasionally  with  milk,  as  is 
still  usual  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes, 
i.  63),  the  prohibition  “not  to  seethe  a kid  in  his 
mother’s  milk”  having  reference  apparently  to 
some  heathen  practice  connected  with  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  (Ex.  1.  c.  ; xxxiv.  26),  which  ren- 
dered the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food  (Deut.  xiv. 
21).  The  caldron  was  boiled  over  a wood  fire  (Ez. 
xxiv.  1 0)  ; the  scum  which  rose  to  the  surface 
was  from  time  to  time  removed,  otherwise  the 
meat  would  turn  out  loathsome  (6)  ; salt  or 
spices  were  thrown  in  to  season  it  (10) ; and  when 
sufficiently  boiled,  the  meat  and  the  broth  (p")D  ; 

Cuy.6s,  LXX.;  jus,  Vulg.)  were  served  up  sepa- 
rately (Judg.  vi.  19),  the  broth  being  used  with 
unleavened  bread,  and  butter  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  as  a 
sauce  for  dipping  morsels  of  bread  into  (Burck- 
hardt’s  Notes,  i.  63).  Sometimes  the  meat  was 
so  highly  spiced  that  its  flavour  could  hardly  be 
distinguished;  such  dishes  were  called  D'fcpyDD 
(Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Prov.  xxiii.  3).  There  is  a strik- 
ing similarity  in  the  culinary  operations  of  the  He- 
brews and  Egyptians  (Wilkinson’s  Anc.  Egypt,  ii. 
pp.  374  ff.).  Vegetables  were  usually  boiled,  and 
served  up  as  pottage  (Gen.  xxv.  29 ; 2 K.  iv.  38). 
Fish  was  also  cooked  ( jxMos  otttov  yepos  ; piscis 
assi ; Luke  xxiv.  42),  probably  broiled.  The 
cooking  was  in  early  times  performed  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  household  (Gen.  xviii.  6) ; professional 
cooks  (D'HBD)  were  afterwards  employed  (1  Sam. 
viii.  13,  ix.  23).  The  utensils  required  were — 
D'*V2  (j(vTp6TTofies  ; cliytropodcs),  a cooking  range, 
having  places  for  two  or  more  pots,  probably  of 
earthenware  (Lev.  xi.  35) ; "TPS  (Ae'jSrjy,  lobes'), 
a caldron  (1  Sam.  ii.  14) ; (npeaypa ; 

fuscinula ),  a large  fork  or  flesh-hook  ; “I'D  (A e/377 s ; 

olla ),  a wide  open,  metal  vessel,  resembling  a fish- 
kettle,  adapted  to  be  used  as  a wash-pot  (Ps.  lx.  8), 
or  to  eat  from  (Ex.  xvi.  3)  ; THS,  *1-11,  Dr&p, 
pots  probably  of  earthenware  and  high,  but  how 
differing  from  each  other  does  not  appear;  and, 

lastly,  nr&X,  or  dishes  (2  K.  ii.  20,  xxi. 

13 ; Prov.  xix.  24,  A.  V.  “ bosom  ”).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CO  OS  (Rec.  Text,  els  tV  Kw? ; Lachm.  with 
ABC,  Ka>),  Acts  xxi.  1.  [Cos.] 

COPPER  (n^np.  This  word  in  the  A.  V.  is 
always  rendered  “brass,”  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27. 
See  Brass).  This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pyrites 
(sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of 
copper),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally 
in  a native  state,  principally  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for 
common  purposes  ; for  which  its  elastic  and  ductile 
nature  rendered  it  practically  available.  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  earliest  times  iron  was 
known  (ye\as  S’  ovk  etr/ce  a'lSypos,  Hes.  Opp.  et. 
Dies.  149  ; Lucr.  v.  1285,  sq.).  In  India,  however, 
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it*  manufacture  has  been  practised  from  a very 
ancient  date  by  a process  exceedingly  simple,  and 
possibly  a similar  one  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (Napier,  Anc.  Workers  in  Metal,  137). 
There  is  no  certain  mention  of  iron  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
and,  from  the  allusion  to  it  as  known  to  Tubalcain 
(Gen.  iv.  22),  some  have  ventured  to  doubt  whether 
in  that  place  hn?  means  iron  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg.  iii.  242). 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  in 
countless  abundance  (2  Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for 
every  kind  of  instrument;  as  chains  (Judg.  xvi. 
21),  pillars  (1  K.  vii.  15-21),  lavers,  the  great  one 
being  called  “the  copper  sea”  (2  K.  xxv.  13; 

1 Chr.  xviii.  8),  and  the  other  temple  vessels. 
These  were  made  in  the  foundry,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Hiram,  a Phoenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although 
the  Jews  were  not  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (Ez. 
Kxii.  18  ; Deut.  iv.  20,  &c.),  and  appear  to  have 
worked  their  own  mines  (Deut.  viii.  9 ; Is.  li.  1). 
We  read  also  of  copper  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
8 ; Job  xxxvii.  18),  since  the  metal  is  susceptible 
of  brilliant  polish  (2  Chr.  iv.  16)  ; and  even  of 
copper  arms,  as  helmets,  spears,  &c.  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
5,  6,  38  ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  16).  The  expression  “ bow 
of  steel,”  in  Job  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii.  34,  should  be 
rendered  “ bow  of  copper,”  since  the  term  for  steel 

is  mbs  or  pavrp  brn  ( northern  iron).  They 
could  hardly  have  applied  copper  to  these  purposes 
without  possessing  some  judicious  system  of  alloys, 
or  perhaps  some  forgotten  secret  for  rendering  the 
metal  harder  and  more  elastic  than  we  can  make  it. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  cutting-tools  of 
the  Egyptians,  with  which  they  worked  the  granite 
and  porphyry  of  their  monuments,  were  made  of 
bronze,  in  which  copper  was  a chief  ingredient. 
The  arguments  on  this  point  are  found  in  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  249,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  conclusive. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  art  of  making  iron 
and  excellent  steel,  which  has  been  for  ages  prac- 
tised in  India,  may  not  have  been  equally  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  iron 
decomposes  will  fully  account  for  the  non-discovery 
of  any  remains  of  steel  or  iron  implements.  For 
analyses  of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles  found  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  see  Napier,  88. 

The  only  place  in  the  A.  Y.  where  “ copper  ” is 
mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27,  “ two  vessels  of  fine 
copper,  precious  as  gold  ” (cf.  1 Esd.  viii.  57 ; 
cTKemj  xa\Kou  (rriAfZovros , 8id(popa,  iiriOv- 
prjrd  iv  xpvaW  ? aeris  fulgentis ; “ vases  of 
Corinthian  brass,”  Syr.  ; “ ex  orichalco,”  Jun.), 
perhaps  similar  to  those  of  “ bright  brass  ” in  1 K. 
vii.  45 ; Dan.  x.  6.  They  may  have  been  of 
orichalcum,  like  the  Persian  or  Indian  vases  found 
among  the  treasures  of  Darius  (Aristot.  de  Mirab. 
Auscult.).  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metal, 
one  natural  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  xii.  87),  which  Pliny 
( H . N.  xxxiv.  2,  2)  says  had  long  been  extinct  in 
his  time,  but  which  Chardin  alludes  to  as  found  in 
Sumatra  under  the  name  Calmbac  (Rosenm.  1.  c .) : 
the  other  artificial  (identified  by  some  with 
faeicTpov,  whence  the  mistaken  spelling  auri- 
chalcum),  which  Bochart  ( Hieroz . vi.  ch.  16,  p.  871, 

sq.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew  a word 

compounded  (he  says)  of  KTD  (copper),  and  Chald. 
(?  gold,  Ez.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2)  ; fjAeKrpov, 

LXX. ; electrum,  Vulg.  (dKAirvirov  xPV(T'L0V-> 
Hesych. ; to  which  Suid.  adds,  /ae/uLypivov  vaAtp 
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Kal  AiOicp).  On  this  substance  see  Pausan.  v.  12  ; 
Plin.  xxxiii.  4,  § 23.  Gesenius  considers  the 
XaXicoXifiavov  of  Rev.  i.  15  to  be  ^aA/cbs  Anrapos 
he  differs  from  Bochart,  and  argues 
that  it  means  merely  “ smooth  or  polished  brass.” 

In  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  importation  of  copper  ves- 
sels to  the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants  of  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech  is  alluded  to.  Piobably  these 
were  the  Moschi,  &c.,  who  worked  the  copper- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus. 

In  2 Tim.  iv.  14  x«Xj cevs  is  rendered  “ copper- 
smith,” but  the  term  is  perfectly  general,  and  is 
used  even  for  workers  in  iron  (Od.  ix.  391) ; 
XaA/ceus,  tt as  rex^lrps,  Kal  o apyvpoKbiros  Kal  6 
Xpv&bxoos  (Hesych.). 

“ Copper”  is  used  for  money,  Ez.  xvi.  36  (A.  V. 
“filthiness”);  i£4xeas  Xa^K°v  °'ou’  LXX., 
effusum  est  aes  tuum,  Yulg.  ; and  in  N.  T.  (x«A- 
kovs,  rovro  iirl  xpacrov  Kal  rod  apyvpov  eAeyov, 
Hesych.).  [F.  W.  F.] 

CORAL  (nittfcO  ; pereccpa,  'P ap.60  ; excelsa, 
sericum ).  The  word  occurs  twice  in  A.  Y.,  viz. 
Job  xxviii.  18,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  and  it  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Rabbins  to  signify  red  coral.  This 
meaning  accords  well  enough  with  the  etymology 
of  the  word  (root  DiO,  to  be  high),  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  growth  of  coral  to  that  of  a tree. 
Roediger  prefers  to  understand  black  coral,  assum- 
ing that  DppS)  is  red  coral  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1113). 

He  also  suggests  a connexion  with  the  Sanscrit 
rarmje  = pleasant,  just  as  the  Sanscrit  for  pearl, 
ratna  = pleasant.  Coral  was  in  higher  esteem 
formerly  as  a precious  substance  than  now,  pro- 
bably because  the  means  of  obtaining  it  in  a fine 
state  were  not  so  efficacious  as  those  now  practised. 
The  coral  brought  by  the  merchants  of  Syria  to 
Tyre  must  have  come  from  the  Indian  seas, 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Damascus  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxii.  2).  [W.  D.] 

CORBAN  ; Supov  ; oblatio ; in  N.  T. 

Kopfrav  expl.  by  8wpov,  and  in  Vulg.  donum : used 
only  in  Lev.  and  Numb.,  except  in  Ez.  xx.  28, 
xl.  43),  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort,  bloody  or 
bloodless,  but  particularly  in  fulfilment  of  a vow. 
The  law  laid  down  rules  for  vows,  1.  affirmative ; 
2.  negative.  By  the  former,  persons,  animals, 
and  property  might  be  devoted  to  God,  but  with 
certain  limitations,  they  were  redeemable  by  money 
payments.  By  the  latter,  persons  interdicted  them- 
selves, or  were  interdicted  by  their  parents  from 
the  use  of  certain  things  lawful  in  themselves,  as 
wine,  either  for  a limited  or  an  unlimited  period 
(Lev.  xxvii. ; Numb.  xxx. ; Judg.  xiii.  7 ; Jer. 
xxxv.;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4.  §4;  B.  J.  ii.  15,  §1 ; 
Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23,  24).  Upon  these  rules  the 
traditionists  enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a man 
might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  only  from 
using  for  himself,  but  from  giving  to  another,  or 
receiving  from  him  some  particular  object  whether 
of  food  or  any  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban,  and  the 
form  of  interdiction  was  virtually  to  this  effect : — 
“ I forbid  myself  to  touch  or  be  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  thing  forbidden,  as  if  it  were  devoted 
by  law,”  i.  e.  “ let  it  be  Corban.”  So  far  did  they 
carry  the  principle  that  they  even  held  as  binding 
the  incomplete  exclamations  of  anger,  and  called 
them  nn\  handles.  A person  might  thus  exempt 
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himself  from  assisting  or  receiving  assistance  from 
some  particular  person  or  persons,  as  parents  in 
distress ; and  in  short  from  any  inconvenient 
obligation  under  plea  of  corban,  though  by  a legal 
fiction  he  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  restriction  in 
certain  cases.  It  was  with  practices  of  this  sort 
that  our  Lord  found  fault  (Matt.  xv.  5 ; Mark 
vii.  11),  as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Theophrastus,  quoted  by  Josephus,  notices  the 
system,  miscalling  it  a Phoenician  custom,  but  in 
naming  the  word  corban  identifies  it  with  Judaism. 
Josephus  calls  the  treasury  in  which  offerings  for 
the  temple  or  its  services  were  deposited,  Kopfiavas, 
as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  6.  Origen’s  account  of  the  corban- 
system  is  that  children  sometimes  refused  assistance 
to  parents  on  the  ground  that  they  had  already 
contributed  to  the  poor  fund,  from  which  they 
alleged  their  parents  might  be  relieved  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  9.  §4;  Ap.  i.  22;  Mishna,  Surenhus. 
de  Votis,  i.  4,  ii.  2 ; Cappellus,  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  xv.  6 ; 
Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.x.  §392,  394).  [Alms;  Vows  ; 
Offerings.]  ’ [H.  W.  P.] 

COR'BE  ( Xopfie  ; Choraba ),  1 Esdr.  v.  12. 
This  name  apparently  answers  to  Zaccai  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 


CORD  (kin,  W,  "IIVD,  nhV).  Of  the 

various  purposes  to  which  cord,  including  under 
that  term  rope,  and  twisted  thongs,  was  applied,  the 
following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.  (1.)  For 
fastening  a tent,  in  which  sense  "UVD  is  more 


particularly  used  ( e . g.  Ex.  xxxv.  18,  xxxix.  40 ; 
Is.  liv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a favourite  image 
of  the  human  body,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv.  21, 
“ Are  not  their  tent-cords  (A.  V.  “ excellency,” 
torn  away?”;  Eccl.  xii.  6).  (2.)  For  leading  or 

binding  animals,  as  a halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxviii.  27  ; 
Hos.  xi.  4),  whence  to  “ loosen  the  cord”  (Job  xxx. 
11)  = to  free  from  authority.  (3.)  For  yoking 
them  either  to  a cart  (Is.  v.  18)  or  a plough 
(Job  xxxix.  10).  (4.)  For  binding  prisoners,  more 

particularly  T\2V  (Judg.  xv.  13  ; Ps.  ii.  3,  cxxix. 


4 ; Ez.  iii.  25),  whence  the  metaphorical  expres- 
sion “ bands  of  love  ” (Hos.  xi.  4).  (5.)  For  bow- 

strings (Ps.  xi.  2),  made  of  catgut ; such  are  spoken 
of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7 (D'pft  D^IV,  A.  V.  “green 

withs  ;”  but  more  properly  vevpal  vypal,  fresh  or 
moist  bow-strings).  (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  “ tack- 
lings  ” of  a vessel  (Is.  xxxiii.  23).  (7.)  For  mea- 

suring ground,  the  full  expression  being  rHO  kill 


(2  Sam.  viii.  2 ; Ps.  lxxviii.  55  ; Am.  vii.  17 ; 
Zech.  ii.  1)  : hence  to  “ cast  a cord,”  = to  assign  a 
property  (Mic.  ii.  5),  and  cord  or  line  became  an 
expression  for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix.  9 ; 
Ps.  xvi.  6 ; Ez.  xlvii.  13),  and  even  for  any  defined 
district  (e.  g.  the  line,  or  tract,  of  Argob,  Deut.  iii. 
4).  [Chebel.]  (8.)  For  fishing  and  snaring  [Fish- 
ing, Fowling,  Hunting].  (9.)  For  attaching 
articles  of  dress  ; as  the  wreathen  chains  (n3K), 

which  were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by  the  high- 
priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15,  17). 
(10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i.  6).  (1 1.)  For 
attaching  to  a plummet.  The  line  and  plummet  are 
emblematic  of  a regular  rule  (2  K.  xxi.  13  ; Is. 
xxviii.  17)  ; hence  to  destroy  by  line  and  plummet 
(Is.  xxxiv.  11  ; Lam.  ii.  8 ; Am.  vii.  7)  has  been 


understood  as  = regular,  systematic  destruction  (ad 
normam  et  libellam,  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  125):  it 
may  however  be  referred  to  the  carpenter’s  level, 
which  can  only  be  used  on  a flat  surface  (comp. 
Thenius,  Comm,  in  2 K.  xxi.  13).  (12.)  For  drawing 
water  out  of  a well,  or  raising  heavy  weights  (Josh, 
ii.  15  ; Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  13).  To  place  a rope  on  the 
head  (1  K.  xx.  31)  in  place  of  the  ordinary  head- 
dress was  a sign  of  abject  submission.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  cord  was  made  varied  according  to 
the  strength  required  ; the  strongest  rope  was  pro- 
bably made  of  strips  of  camel  hide  as  still  used  by 
the  Bedouins  for  drawing  water  (Burckliardt’s 
Notes,  i.  46) ; the  Egyptians  twisted  these  strips 
together  into  thongs  for  sandals  and  other  pur- 
poses (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  145),  The  finer 
sorts  were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fibre  of 
the  date-palm  was  also  used  (Wilkinson,  iii.  210)  ; 
and  probably  reeds  and  rushes  of  various  kinds,  as 
implied  in  the  origin  of  the  word  <rxoivlov  (Plin. 
xix.  9),  which  is  generally  used  by  the  LXX.  as 
= ^in,  and  more  particularly  in  the  word 

(Job  xli.  2)  which  primarily  means  a reed  ; in  the 
Talmud  (Ervhhin,  fol.  58)  bulrushes,  osier,  and 
flax  are  enumerated  as  the  materials  of  which  rope 
was  made;  in  the  Mishna  ( Sotah . i.  §6)  the  kin 
is  explained  as  funis  vimineus  seu  salignus. 
In  the  N.  T.  the  term  <rxoivia  is  applied  to  the  whip 
which  our  Saviour  made  (John  ii.  15),  and  to  the 
ropes  of  a ship  (Acts  xxvii.  32).  Alford  under- 
stands it  in  the  former  passage  of  the  rushes  on 
which  the  cattle  were  littered ; but  the  ordinary  ren- 
dering cords  seems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of 
, the  term  elsewhere.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COR'E  (Kope,  N.  T.  o K. ; Core),  Ecclus.  xlv. 
18;  Jude  11.  [Korah,  1.] 

CORIANDER  (nil  ; uSpiov ; coriandrum). 

The  plant  called  Coriandrum  sativum  is  found  in 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India  (Plin.  xx.  82),  and  has  a 
round  tall  stalk ; it  bears  umbelliferous  white  or 
reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise  globular,  greyish, 
spicy  seed-corns,  marked  with  fine  striae.  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  its  seeds 
are  used  by  confectioners  and  druggists.  The  Car- 
thaginians called  it  y old  = *15  (Dioscorid.  iii.  64). 

The  etymology  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  striated  appearance  of  the  seed-vessels 
may  have  suggested  a name  derived  from  Yl|,  to  cut 

(Ges.).  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi. 
31;  Num.  xi.  7).  In  both  passages  the  manna  is 
likened  to  coriander-seed  as  to  form,  and  in  the 
former  passage  as  to  colour  also.  [W . D.] 

CORINTH  (K ipivOos).  This  city  is  alike 

remarkable  for  its  distinctive  geographical  position, 
its  eminence  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  its 
close  connexion  with  the  early  spread  of  Christianity. 

Geogi'aphically  its  situation  was  so  marked,  that 
the  name  of  its  Isthmus  has  been  given  to  every 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  seas.  Thus  it 
was  “ the  bridge  of  the  sea”  (Pind.  Nem.  vi.  44) 
and  “ the  gate  of  the  Peloponnesus,”  (Xen.  Ages.  2). 
No  invading  army  could  enter  the  Morea  by  land 
except  by  this  way,  and,  without  forcing  some  of  the 
defences  which  have  been  raised  from  one  sea  to  the 
other  at  various  intervals  between  the  great  Persian 
war  and  the  recent  struggles  of  the  Turks  with  the 
modem  Greeks,  or  with  the  Venetians.  But, 
besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth  is  distinguished  by 
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another  conspicuous  physical  featurp — viz.  the 
Acrocorinthus,  a vast  citadel  of  rock,  which  rises 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  which  is  so  extensive 
that  it  once  contained  a whole  town.  The  view 
from  this  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world.  Besides  the  mountains  of  the  Morea,  it 
embraces  those  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  with  the  snowy  heights  of  Parnassus  con- 
spicuous above  the  rest.  To  the  east  is  the  Saronic 
gulf,  with  its  islands,  and  the  hills  round  Athens, 
the  Acropolis  itself  being  distinctly  visible  at  a dis- 
tance of  45  miles.  Immediately  below  the  Acro- 
corinthus, to  the  north,  was  the  city  of  Corinth,  on 
a table-land  descending  in  terraces  to  the  low  plain, 
which  lies  between  Cenchreae,  the  harbour  on  the 
Saronic,  and  Lechaeum,  the  harbour  on  the  Corin- 
thian gulf. 

The  situation  of  Corinth,  and  the  possession  of 
these  eastern  and  western  harbours,  are  the  secrets 
of  her  history.  The  earliest  passage  in  her  progress 
to  eminence  was  probably  Phoenician.  But  at  the 
most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any  sure 
record  we  find  the  Greeks  established  here  in  a 
position  of  wealth  (Horn.  II.  ii.  570;  Pind.  01. 
xiii.  4),  and  military  strength  (Thucyd.  i.  13). 
Some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Greek  ship-building 
are  connected  with  Corinth ; and  her  colonies  to  the 
westward  were  among  the  first  and  most  flourishing 
sent  out  from  Greece.  So  too  in  the  latest  pas- 
sages of  Greek  history,  in  the  struggles  with  Mace- 
donia and  Rome,  Corinth  held  a conspicuous  place. 
After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (B.C.  338)  the  Mace- 
donian kings  placed  a garrison  in  the  Acrocorinthus. 
After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  (b.C.  197)  it  was 
occupied  by  a Roman  garrison.  Corinth,  however, 
was  constituted  the  head  of  the  Achaean  league. 
Here  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  maltreated  ; and 
the  consequence  was  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction 
of  the  city. 

It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corinth  with  'which  we 
have  to  do  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth 
which  was  rebuilt  and  established  as  a Roman 
colony.  The  distinction  between  the  two  must  be 
carefully  remembered.  A period  of  a hundred 
years  intervened,  during  which  the  place  was 
almost  utterly  desolate.  The  merchants  of  the 
Isthmus  retired  to  Delos.  The  presidency  of  the 
Isthmian  games  was  given  to  the  people  of  Sicyon. 
Corinth  seemed  blotted  from  the  map ; till  Julius 
Caesar  refounded  the  city,  which  thenceforth  was 
called  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus.  The  new  city  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it 
acquired  a fresh  importance  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Achaia.  We  find  Gallio, 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  exercising  the 
functions  of  proconsul  here  (Achaia  was  a senatorial 
province)  during  St.  Paul’s  first  residence  at 
Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

This  residence  continued  for  a year  and  six 
months,  and  the  circumstances,  which  occurred 
during  the  course  of  it,  are  related  at  some  length 
(Acts  xviii.  1-18).  St.  Paul  had  recently  passed 
through  Macedonia.  He  came  to  Corinth  from 
Athens;  shortly  after  his  arrival  Silas  and  Timo- 
theus  came  from  Macedonia  and  rejoined  him ; and 
about  this  time  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  were  written  (probably  a.d.  62  or  53).  It 
was  at  Corinth  that  the  apostle  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Aquila  and  Priscilla, — and  shortly 
after  his  departure  Apollos  came  to  this  city  from 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  27). 

VOL.  i. 
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Corinth  was  a place  of  great  mental  activity,  a3 
well  as  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise. 
Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  be  proverbial ; 
so  were  the  vice  and  profligacy  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  worship  of  Venus  here  was  attended  with 
shameful  licentiousness.  All  these  points  are  in- 
directly illustrated  by  passages  in  the  two  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  were  written  (probably 
a.d.  57)  the  first  from  Ephesus,  the  second  from 
Macedonia,  shortly  before  the  second  visit  to 
Corinth,  which  is  briefly  stated  (Acts  xx.  3)  to  have 
lasted  three  months.  During  this  visit  (probably 
a.d.  58)  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written. 
From  the  three  epistles  last  mentioned,  compared 
with  Acts  xxiv.  17,  we  gather  that  St.  Paul  was 
much  occupied  at  this  time  with  a collection  for  the 
poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  when 
St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  (a.d.  57)  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  an  epistle  which  has  not  been  preserved 
(see  below,  p.  355,  b)  ; and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
about  the  same  time  a short  visit  was  paid  to  Corinth, 
of  which  no  account  is  given  in  the  Acts. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  great  number 
of  Latin  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  knew 
of  the  colonial  origin  of  a large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Corinth.  From  Acts  xviii.  we  may  conclude 
that  there  were  many  Jewish  converts  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  though  it  would  appear  (1  Cor. 
xii.  2)  that  the  Gentiles  predominated.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
botn  epistles  that  the  Judaising  element  was  very 
strong  at  Corinth.  Party -spirit  also  was  extremely 
prevalent,  the  names  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apollos 
being  used  as  the  watchwords  of  restless  factions 
Among  the  eminent  Christians  who  lived  at  Corinth 
were  Stephanas  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15,  17),  Crispus 
(Acts  xviii.  8 ; 1 Cor.  i.  14),  Caius  (Rom.  xvi. 
23;  1 Cor.  i.  14),  and  Erastus  (Rom.  xvi.  23;  2 
Tim.  iv.  20).  The  epistles  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
post-apostolic  writings.  Corinth  is  still  an  episcopal 
see.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  “a  very 
mean  place  for  such  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,”  used 
in  Turkish  times  to  be  in  the  Acrocorinthus.  The 
city  has  now  shrunk  to  a wretched  village,  on  the 
old  site,  and  bearing  the  old  name,  which,  however, 
is  often  corrupted  into  G ortho. 

Pausanias,in  describing  the  antiquities  of  Corinth 
as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly 
between  those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Greek 
city,  and  those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.  Two 
relics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one  a 
heap  of  brick-work  which  may  have  been  part  of 
the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian,  the  other  the  remain? 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterranean  arrangements 
for  gladiators.  Far  more  interesting  are  the  ruing 
of  the  ancient  Greek  temple, — the  “ old  columns, 
which  have  looked  down  on  the  rise,  the  prosperity 
and  the  desolation  of  two  [in  fact,  three]  successive 
Corinths.”  At  the  time  of  Wheler’s  visit  in  1676 
twelve  columns  were  standing:  before  1795  they 
were  reduced  to  five ; and  further  injury  has  very 
recently  been  inflicted  by  an  earthquake.  It  is 
believed  that  this  temple  is  the  oldest  of  which  any 
remains  are  left  in  Greece.  The  fountain  of 
i Peirene,  “ full  of  sweet  and  clear  water,”  as  it  is 
described  by  Strabo,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acro- 
corinthus, as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  lower 
city,  of  which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Pausanias 
to  be  the  source.  The  walls  on  the  Acrocorinthus 
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were  in  part  erected  by  the  Venetians,  who  held 
Corinth  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  17th  century. 
This  city  and  its  neighbourhood  have  been  de- 
cribed  by  many  travellers,  but  we  must  especially 
refer  to  Leake’s  Morea,  iii.  229-304  (London, 
1830),  and  his  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  392  (London, 
1846),  Cuitius,  Peloponnesos,  ii.  p.  514  (Gotha, 
1851-1852);  Clark,  Peloponnesus,  pp.  42-61  (Lon- 
don, 1858).  There  are  four  German  monographs 
on  the  subject,  Wilckens,  Rerum  Corinthiacarum 
specimen  ad  illustrationem  utriusque  Epistolae 
Paulinae,  Bremen,  1747  ; Walch,  Antiquitates 
Corinthiacae , Jena,  1761  ; Wagner,  Rerum  Co- 
rinthiacarum specimen,  Darmstadt,  1824 ; Barth, 
Corinthiorum  Commercii  et  Mercaturae  Historiae 
particula,  Berlin,  1844. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Neptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which  St. 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagery  in 
1 Cor.  and  other  epistles.  This  sanctuary  was  a 
short  distance  to  the  N.E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  nar- 
nowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  near  the  harbour  of 
Schoenus  (now  Kalamaki)  on  the  Saronic  gulf. 
The  wall  of  the  inclosure  can  still  be  traced.  It  is 
of  an  irregular  shape,  determined  by  the  form  of  a 
natural  platform  at  the  edge  of  a ravine.  The 
fortifications  of  the  Isthmus  followed  this  ravine 
and  abutted  at  the  east  upon  the  inclosure  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  thus  served  a military  as  well  as 
a •eligious  purpose.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple 
is  doubtful,  and  none  of  the  objects  of  interest 
remain,  which  Pausanias  describes  as  seen  by  him 
within  the  inclosure:  but  to  the  south  are  the 
remains  of  the  stadium,  where  the  foot-races  were 
run  (1  Cor.  ix.  24) : to  the  east  are  those  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  probably  the  scene  of  the 
pugilistic  contests  (ib.  26) : and  abundant  on  the 
si  ore  are  the  small  green  pine-trees  ( irevKai ) which 
gave  the  fading  wreath  (ib.  25)  to  the  victors  in 
the  games.  An  inscription  found  here  in  1676 
(now  removed  to  Verona)  affords  a valuable  illus- 
tration of  the  interest  taken  in  these  games  in 
Roman  times  (Boeckh,  No.  1104).  The  French 
raap  of  the  Morea  does  not  include  the  Isthmus ; 
so  that,  till  recently,  Col.  Leake’s  sketch  (repro- 
duced bv  Curtius)  has  been  the  only  trustworthy 
representation  of  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games. 
But  the  ground  has  been  more  minutely  examined 
by  Mr.  Clark,  who  gives  us  a more  exact  plan.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  sanctuary  are 
the  traces  of  the  canal,  which  was  begun  and  dis- 
continued by  Nero  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s 
first  visit  to  Corinth.  [J.  S.  H.] 


CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  toward 
the  close  of  his  nearly  three-year  stay  at  Ephesus 1 
(Acts  xix.  10,  xx.  31 ; see  the  subscription  in  B 
and  in  Copt.  Vers.),  which  we  learn  from  1 Cor. 
xvi.  8,  probably  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of 
A.T).  57  or  58.  Some  supposed  allusions  to  the 
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passover  in  ch.  v.  7,  8,  have  led  recent  critics  (see 
Meyer  in  loc.'),  not  without  a show  of  probability, 
to  fix  upon  Easter  as  the  exact  time  of  composition. 
The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the  common 
subscription)  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus, 
who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle,  and 
who,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  xvi.  17), 
are  especially  commended  to  the  honourable  regard 
of  the  church  of  Corinth. 

This  varied  and  highly  characteristic  letter  was 
addressed  not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  large  (Acts  xviii.  8,  10)  Judaeo-Gentile 
(Acts  xviii.  4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to 
have  been  called  forth,  1st,  by  the  information  the 
Apostle  had  received  from  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  Chloe  (ch.  i.  11),  of  the  divisions  that  were 
existing  among  them,  which  were  of  so  grave  a 
nature  as  to  have  already  induced  the  Apostle  to 
desire  Timothy  to  visit  Corinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after 
his  journey  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22) ; 2ndly, 
by  the  information  he  had  received  of  a grievous 
case  of  incest  (ch.  v.  1),  and  of  the  defective  state 
of  the  Corinthian  converts,  not  only  in  regard  of 
general  habits  (ch.  vi.  1,  sq.)  and  church  discipline 
(ch.  xi.  20,  sq.),  but,  as  it  would  also  seem,  of  doc- 
trine (ch.  xv.) ; 3rdly,  by  the  inquiries  that  had 
been  specially  addressed  to  St.  Paul  by  the  church 
of  Corinth  on  several  matters  relating  to  Christian 
practice. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  extremely 
varied,  and  in  the  present  ai-ticle  almost  preclude  a 
more  specific  analysis  than  we  here  subjoin.  The 
Apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with  an 
expression  of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state  of 
Christian  progress  (ch.  i.  1-9).  He  then  at  once 
passes  on  to  the  lamentable  divisions  there  were 
among  them,  and  incidentally  justifies  his  own  con- 
duct and  mode  of  preaching  (ch.  i.  10,  iv.  16),  con- 
cluding with  a notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy, 
and  of  an  intended  authoritative  visit  on  his  own 
part  (ch.  iv.  17-21).  The  Apostle  next  deals  with 
the  case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  among  them, 
and  had  provoked  no  censure  (ch.  v.  1-8),  noticing, 
as  he  passes,  some  previous  remarks  he  had  made 
upon  not  keeping  company  with  fornicators  (ch.  v. 
9-13).  He  then  comments  on  their  evil  practice  of 
litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch.  vi.  1-8),  and 
again  reverts  to  the  plague-spot  in  Corinthian  life, 
fornication  and  uncleanness  (ch.  vi.  9-20).  The 
last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his  answers 
to  their  inquiries  about  marriage  (ch.  vii.  1-24), 
and  about  the  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows  (ch. 
vii.  25-40).  The  Apostle  next  makes  a transition 
to  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  Christian  freedom  generally 
(ch.  viii.),  which  leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a di- 
gression on  the  manner  in  which  he  waved  his 
Apostolic  privileges,  and  performed  his  Apostolic 
duties  (ch.  ix.).  He  then  reverts  to  and  concludes 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  to  idols  (ch. 
x.-xi.  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  converts 
for  their  behaviour  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church, 
both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and  praying 
with  uncovered  heads  (ch.  xi.  2-16),  and  also  their 
great  irregularities  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  (ch.  xi.  17-34).  Then  follow  full  and 
minute  instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts 
(ch.  xii.-xiv.),  in  which  is  included  the  noble  pane- 
gyric of  charity  (ch.  xiii.),  and  further  a defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  about 
which  doubts  and  difficulties  appeat  to  have  arisen 
in  this  unhappily  divided  church  (oh.  xv.).  The 
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epistle  closes  with  some  directions  concerning  the 
contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  xvi. 
1-4),  brief  notices  of  his  own  intended  movements 
(ch.  xvi.  5-9),  commendation  to  them  of  Timothy 
and  others  (ch.  xvi.  10-18),  greetings  from  the 
churches  (ch.  xvi.  19,  20),  and  an  autograph  saluta- 
tion and  benediction  (ch.  xvi.  21-24). 

With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  epistle  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained. 
The  external  evidences  (Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  ch.  47 , 
49 ; Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  ch.  1 1 ; Ignat,  ad  Eph.  ch. 
2 ; Irenaeus,  Haer.  iii.  11.  9,  iv.  27.  3 ; Athenag. 
de  Resurr.  p.  61,  ed.  Col. ; Clem.  Alex.  Paedag. 
i.  33 ; Tertull.  de  Praescr.  ch.  33)  are  extremely 
distinct,  and  the  character  of  the  composition  such, 
that  if  any  critic  should  hereafter  he  bold  enough 
to  question  the  correctness  of  the  ascription,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  extend  it  to  all  the  epistles  that  bear 
the  name  of  the  great  Apostle.  The  baseless  as- 
sumption of  Bolten  and  Bertholdt  that  this  epistle 
is  a translation  of  an  Aramaic  original  requires  no 
confutation.  See  further  testimonies  in  Lardner, 
Credibility,  ii.  36,  sq.  8vo,  and  Davidson,  Intro- 
duction, ii.  253,  sq. 

Two  special  points  deserve  separate  consideration : 

1 . The  state  of  parties  at  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle’s  writing.  On  this  much  has  been 
written,  and,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say, 
more  ingenuity  displayed  than  sound  and  sober 
criticism.  The  tew  facts  supplied  to  us  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle, 
appear  to  be  as  follows: — The  Corinthian  church 
was  planted  by  the  Apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  6), 
in  his  second  missionary  journey,  after  his  departure 
from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  1,  sq.).  He  abode  in  the 
city  a year  and  a half  (ch.  xviii.  11),  at  first  in  the 
house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (ch.  xviii.  3),  and 
afterwards,  apparently  to  mark  emphatically  the 
factious  nature  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
house  of  the  proselyte  Justus.  A short  time  after 
the  Apostle  had  left  the  city  the  eloquent  Jew  of 
Alexandria,  Apollos,  after  having  received,  when  at 
Ephesus,  more  exact  instruction  in  the  Gospel  from 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1), 
where  he  preached,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from 
St.  Paul’s  comments  on  his  own  mode  of  preaching, 
in  a manner  marked  by  unusual  eloquence  and 
persuasiveness  (comp.  ch.  ii.  1,  4).  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  for  concluding  that  the  substance  of 
the  teaching  was  in  any  respect  different  from  that 
of  St.  Paul;  for  see  ch.  i.  18,  xvi.  12.  This  cir- 
cumstance of  the  visit  of  Apollos,  owing  to  the 
sensuous  and  carnal  spirit  which  marked  the  church 
of  Corinth,  appears  to  have  formed  the  commence- 
ment of  a gradual  division  into  two  parties,  the 
followers  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  followers  of  Apollos 
(comp.  ch.  iv.  6).  These  divisions,  however,  were 
to  be  multiplied ; for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Apollos,  Judaizing  teachers, 
supplied  probably  with  letters  of  commendation 
(2  Cor.  iii.  1)  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  appear 
to  have  come  to  Corinth  and  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  a spirit  of  direct  antagonism  to  St.  Paul 
personally,  in  every  way  seeking  to  depress  his 
claims  to  be  considered  an  Apostle  (1  Cor.  xi.  2), 
and  to  exalt  those  of  the  Twelve,  and  perhaps 
especially  of  St.  Peter  (ch.  i.  12).  To  this  third 
party,  which  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by 
a spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  faction,  we  may 
perhaps  add  a fourth  that,  under  the  name  of  “ the 
followers  of  Christ”  (ch.  i.  12),  sought  at  first  to 
■eparate  themselves  from  the  factious  adherence  to 
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particular  teachfers,  but  eventually  were  driven  by 
antagonism  into  positions  equally  sectarian  and 
inimical  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  At  this  mo- 
mentous period,  before  parties  had  become  con- 
solidated, and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  from  com- 
munion with  one  another,  the  Apostle  writes ; and 
in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.-iv.  21)  we  have 
his  noble  and  impassioned  protest  against  this  four- 
fold rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ.  This  spirit  of 
division  appears,  by  the  good  providence  of  God, 
to  have  eventually  yielded  to  His  Apostle’s  rebuke, 
as  it  is  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these 
evils  as  long  past,  and  as  but  slight  compared  to 
those  which  existed  in  his  own  time.  For  further 
information,  beside  that  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Neander,  Davidson,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  special 
treatises  of  Schenkel,  de  Eccl.  Cor.  (Basel,  1838), 
Kniewel,  Eccl.  Cor.  Dissensiones  (Gedan.  1841), 
Becker,  Partheiungen  in  die  Gemeinde  z.  Kor. 
(Altona,  1841),  Rabiger,  Ent.  Untersuch.  (Bresl. 
1847) ; but  he  cannot  be  too  emphatically  warned 
against  that  tendency  to  construct  a definite  history 
out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts,  that  marks  most  of 
these  discussions. 

2.  The  number  of  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  church.  This  will  probably  remain 
a subject  of  controversy  to  the  end  of  time.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  the  a priori  objections  that  an 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  should  have  ever  been  lost  to 
the  church  of  Christ ; on  the  other  we  have  certain 
expressions  which  seem  inexplicable  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  As  it  seems  our  duty  here  to  express 
an  opinion,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  well  known 
words,  eypaif/a  vpiv  iv  rfj  iiruTToKfj,  pr}  crvvava- 
plyvvaOcu  nSpvois  (ch.  v.  9),  do  certainly  seem  to 
point  to  some  former  epistolary  communication  to 
the  church  of  Corinth — not  from  linguistic,  but  from 
simple  exegetical  considerations:  for  it  does  seem 
impossible  either  to  refer  the  definite  py  avvav.apiyv. 
k.  t.  A.  to  what  has  preceded  in  ver.  2 or  ver.  6,  or 
to  conceive  that  the  words  refer  to  the  command 
which  the  Apostle  is  now  giving  for  the  first  time. 
The  whole  context  seems  in  favour  of  a former 
command  given  to  the  Corinthians,  but  interpreted 
by  them  so  literally  as  here  to  require  further  ex- 
planation. It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  commentators  are  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
nor  must  we  overlook  the  objection  that  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  lost  epistle  by  any  writers  of 
antiquity.  Against  this  last  objection  it  may  per- 
haps be  urged  that  the  letter  might  have  been  so 
short,  and  so  distinctly  occupied  with  specific  di- 
rections to  this  particular  church,  as  never  to  have 
gained  circulation  beyond  it.  Our  present  epistles, 
it  should  be  remembered,  are  not  addressed  exclu- 
sively to  the  Christians  at  Corinth  (see  1 Cor.  i.  2 ; 
2 Cor.  i.  1).  A special  treatise  on  this  subject  (in 
opposition,  however,  to  the  view  here  taken),  and 
the  number  of  St.  Paul’s  journeys  to  Corinth,  has 
been  written  by  Muller,  de  Tribus  Pauli  Itin.,  $c 
(Basil,  1831). 

The  apocryphal  letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth 
to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul’s  answer,  existing  in 
Armenian,  ai'e  worthless  productions  that  deserve 
no  consideration,  but  may  be  alluded  to  only  as 
perhaps  affording  some  slight  evidence  of  an  early 
belief  that  the  Apostle  had  written  to  his  converts 
more  than  twice.  The  original  Armenian,  with  a 
translation,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Arm.  Gram- 
mar, p.  143-161. 
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The  editions  of  these  epistles  have  been  some- 
what numerous.  Among  the  best  are  those  of 
Billroth  (Leipz.  1833),  Riickert  (Leipz.  1836), 
Olsbausen  (Konigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
1845),  Osiander  (Stuttg.  1847),  Meyer  (1845),  and 
in  our  own  country,  Peile  (Lond.  1848),  Alford 
(Lond.  1856), and  Stanley  (Lond.  1858).  [C.  J.  E.] 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  a few  months  subsequently  to 
the  first,  in  the  same  year, — and  thus,  if  the  dates 
assigned  to  the  former  epistle  be  correct,  about  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  57  or  58,  a short  time  previous  to 
the  Apostle’s  three  months’  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts 
xx.  3).  The  place  whence  it  was  written  was 
clearly  not  Ephesus  (see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia 
(ch.  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  2),  whither  the  Apostle  went 
by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12),  after  waiting  a short 
time  in  the  latter  place  for  the  return  of  Titus 
(ch.  ii.  13).  The  Vatican  MS.,  the  bulk  of  later 
MSS.,  and  the  old  Syr.  version,  assign  Philippi  as 
the  exact  place  whence  it  was  written ; but  for  this 
assertion  we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on : 
that  the  bearers,  however,  were  Titus  and  his 
associates  (Luke?)  is  apparently  substantiated  by 
ch.  viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5. 

The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information 
which  the  Apostle  had  received  from  Titus,  and 
also,  as  it  would  certainly  seem  probable,  from 
Timothy,  of  the  reception  of  the  first  epistle.  It 
has  indeed  recently  been  doubted  by  Neander, 
De  Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timothy,  who  had 
been  definitely  sent  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17)  by 
way  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22),  really  reached  his 
destination  (comp.  1 Cor.  xvi.  10) ; and  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  mission  of  Timothy  would  hardly 
have  been  left  unnoticed  in  2 Cor.  xii.  17,  18  (see 
Riickert,  Comm.  p.  409).  To  this,  however,  it 
has  been  replied,  apparently  convincingly,  that  as 
Timothy  is  an  associate  in  writing  the  epistle,  any 
notice  of  his  own  mission  in  the  third  person  would 
have  seemed  inappropriate.  His  visit  was  assumed 
as  a fact,  and  as  one  that  naturally  made  him  an 
associate  with  the  Apostle  in  writing  to  the  church 
he  had  so  lately  visited. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  reason 
for  the  mission  of  Titus.  That  he  brought  back 
tidings  of  the  reception  which  St.  Paul’s  first  epistle 
had  met  with  seems  perfectly  clear  (ch.  vii.  6,  sq.), 
but  whether  he  was  specially  sent  to  ascertain  this, 
or  whether  to  convey  fresh  directions,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  There  is  a show  of  plausibility  in  the 
supposition  of  Bleek  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1830, 
p.  625),  followed  more  recently  by  Neander  ( Pflanz . 
u.  Leit.  p.  437),  that  the  Apostle  had  made  Titus 
the  bearer  of  a letter  couched  in  terms  of  decided 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to 
refer  in  ch.  ii.  3 (compared  with  ver.  4,  9),  vii.  8, 
11,  sq.;  but,  as  has  been  justly  urged  (see  Meyer, 
Einleit.  p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  severity  in 
the  first  epistle  (consider  ch.  iv.  18-21,  v.  2,  sq., 
vi.  5-8,  xi.  17)  to  call  forth  the  Apostle’s  affectionate 
anxiety.  If  it  be  desirable  to  hazard  a conjecture 
on  this  mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  return  of  Timothy  and  the  in- 
telligence he  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to 
make  the  Apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once 
despatching  to  the  contentious  church  one  of  his 
immediate  followers,  with  instructions  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that  was 
prevailing  at  Corinth. 
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These  tidings,  as  it  would  seem  from  our  present 
epistle,  were  mainly  favourable;  the  better  part 
of  the  church  were  returning  back  to  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  13, 14,  vii.  9,  15, 
16),  but  there  was  still  a faction,  possibly  of  the 
Judaizing  members  (comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
sharpened  into  even  a more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apostle  personally  (ch.  x.  1,  10),  and  more 
strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very  varied, 
but  may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
parts: — 1st,  the  Apostle’s  account  of  the  character 
of  his  spiritual  labours,  accompanied  with  notices 
of  his  affectionate  feelings  towards  his  converts 
(ch.  i.— vii.)  ; 2ndly,  directions  about  the  collections 
(ch.  viii.,  ix.) ; 3rdly,  defence  of  his  own  Apostolical 
character  (ch.  x.-xiii.  10).  A close  analysis  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  as  in  no  one  of  the  Apostle’s  epistles  are  the 
changes  more  rapid  and  frequent.  Now  he  thanks 
God  for  their  general  state  (ch.  i.  3,  sq.) ; now  he 
glances  to  his  purposed  visit  (ch.  i.  15,  sq.);  now 
he  alludes  to  the  special  directions  in  the  first  letter 
(ch.  ii.  3,  sq.)  ; again  he  returns  to  his  own  plans 
(ch.  ii.  12,  sq.),  pleads  his  own  Apostolic  dignity 
(ch.  iii.  1,  sq.),  dwells  long  upon  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  his  own  labours  (ch.  iv.  1,  sq.),  his  own 
hopes  (ch.  v.  1,  sq.),  and  his  own  sufferings  (ch.  vi. 

I,  sq.),  returning  again  to  more  specific  declarations 
of  his  love  towards  his  children  in  the  faith  (ch.  vi. 

II,  sq.),  and  a yet  further  declaration  of  his  views 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  them  (ch.  vii.).  Then 
again,  in  the  matter  of  the  alms,  he  stirs  up  their 
liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches 
of  Macedonia  (ch.  viii.  1,  sq.),  their  spiritual  pro- 
gress (ver.  7),  the  example  of  Christ  (ver.  9),  and 
passes  on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present  mission 
of  Titus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18,  sq.),  and  to 
reiterate  his  exhortations  to  liberality  (ch.  ix.  1,  sq.). 
In  the  third  portion  he  passes  into  language  of 
severity  and  reproof ; he  gravely  warns  those  who 
presume  to  hold  lightly  his  Apostolical  authority 
(ch.  x.  1,  sq.) ; he  puts  strongly  forward  his  Apo- 
stolical dignity  (ch.  xi.  5,  sq.)  ; he  illustrates  his 
forbearance  (ver.  8,  sq.)  ; he  makes  honest  boast  of 
his  labours  (ver.  23,  sq.) ; he  declares  the  revela- 
tions vouchsafed  to  him  (ch.  xii.  1,  sq.) ; he  again 
returns  to  the  nature  of  his  dealings  with  his  con- 
verts (ver.  12,  sq.),  and  concludes  with  grave  and 
reiterated  warning  (ch.  xiii.  1,  sq.),  brief  greetings, 
and  a doxology  (ver.  11-14). 

The  genuineness  and  authenticity  is  supported  by 
the  most  decided  external  testimony  (Irenaeus,  Haer. 
iii.  7.  1,  iv.  28.  3;  Athenagoras,  de  Resurr.  p.  61, 
ed.  Col. ; Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  94,  iv.  101 ; 
Tertull.  de  Pudicit.  ch.  13),  and  by  internal  evi- 
dence of  such  a kind  that  what  has  been  said  on 
this  point  in  respect  of  the  first  epistle  is  here  even 
still  more  applicable.  The  only  doubts  that  mo- 
dern pseudo -criticism  has  been  able  to  bring  for- 
ward relate  to  the  unity  of  the  epistle,  but  are  not 
such  as  seem  to  deserve  serious  consideration  (see 
Meyer,  Einleit.  p.  7). 

The  principal  historical  difficulty  connected  with 
the  epistle  relates  to  the  number  of  visits  made  by 
the  Apostle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words 
of  this  epistle  (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  seem  distinctly 
to  imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twice 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes.  St.  Luke, 
however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to  that  time 
(Acts  xviii.  1,  sq.) ; for  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts 
xx.  2.  3,  is  confessedly  subsequent.  If  with  Grotius 
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and  others  we  assume  that  in  ch.  xii.  14  rpirov 
belongs  to  krolpws  an<^  no^  to  cAdeu/  ^pbs 

v/xas,  we  still  have  in  ch.  xiii.  1 the  definite  words 
rp'irov  tovto  epxo/xai,  which  seem  totally  to  pre- 
clude any  other  meaning  than  this — that  the  Apostle 
had  visited  them  twice  before,  and  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  going  a second  time.  The  ordinary  subterfuge 
-hat  ipxo/xai  is  here  equivalent  to  eroifiws  e'x« 
£\Qe7v  (so  actually  A,  the  Arabic  [Erp.],  and  the 
Coptic  versions)  is  grammatically  indefensible,  and 
would  never  have  been  thought  of  if  the  narrative 
of  the  Acts  had  not  seemed  to  require  it.  We  must 
assume  then  that  the  Apostle  made  a visit  to 
Corinth  which  St.  Luke  was  not  moved  to  record, 
and  which,  from  its  probably  short  duration,  might 
easily  have  been  omitted  in  a narrative  that  is  more 
a general  history  of  the  church  in  the  lives  of  its 
chief  teachers,  than  a chronicle  of  annalistic  detail. 
So  Chrysostom  and  his  followers,  Oecumenius  and 
Theophylact,  and  in  recent  times,  Muller  ( de  Tribus 
Pauli  Itin.  Basil,  1831),  Anger  (Bat.  Temp.  p.  70, 
sq.),  Wieseler  ( Chronol . p.  239),  and  the  majority 
of  modern  critics.  It  has  formed  a further  subject 
of  question  whether,  on  this  supposition,  the  visit 
to  Corinth  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  return 
there  from  a somewhat  lengthened  excursion  during 
the  18 -month  stay  at  that  city  (Anger),  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  3-year 
residence  at  Ephesus.  The  latter  has  most  sup- 
porters, and  seems  certainly  most  natural;  see 
Wieseler,  Chronol.  1.  c.,  and  Meyer,  Einleit.  p.  6. 

The  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  the  former  epistle.  No  portion  of  the 
Apostle’s  writings  deserves  more  careful  study,  as 
placing  before  us  the  striking  power  of  Christian 
rhetoric,  which  distinguished  its  great  and  inspired 
author.  [C.  J.  E.] 

CORMORANT,  the  representative  in  A.  V. 
of  two  distinct  Hebrew  words,  ]1KjJ  and  For 

the  former  see  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  and  Zeph.  ii.  14,  where 
the  marginal  reading  is  “ pelican,”  and  the  Vulg. 
has  onocrotalus,  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  correct  ren- 
dering [Pelican].  (uarapaKrys,  mergulus) 

is  found  in  the  catalogues  of  unclean  birds  in  Lev. 
xi.  17 ; Deut.  xiv.  17 ; and  is  probably  correctly 
translated  cormorant.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
from  to  throw , to  cast  down,  suits  the  plunging 

habits  of  the  cormorant  in  catching  its  prey ; and 
no  doubt  there  is  reference  to  the  same  characteristic 
in  the  Greek  name  Karapauryjs.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  cormorant  is  Pelicanus  bassanus,  Linn. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Colymbidae  of  the  order 
Natatores.  [W.  D.] 

CORN  (|2Ra).  The  most  common  kinds  were 
wheat,  ntSn-  barley,  n“W  5 spelt  (A.V.,  Ex.  ix. 
32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25,  “rie;”  Ez.  iv.  9,  “fitches”) 
riDD3  (or  in  plur.  form  D'pDS)  ; and  millet,  {ITT  ; 
oats  are  mentioned  only  by  rabbinical  writers.  The 


doubtful  word  rendered  “ principal,”  as  an 

epithet  of  wheat,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  xxviii.  25, 
is  probably  not  distinctive  of  any  species  of  grain 
(see  Gesen.  sub  voc.).  Corn  crops  are  still  reck- 
oned at  twentyfold  what  was  sown,  and  were 
anciently  much  more.  “ Seven  ears  on  one  stalk  ” 
(Gen.  xli.  22)  is  no  unusual  phenomenon  in  Egypt 
at  this  day.  The  many-eared  stalk  is  also  common 
in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of  course  of  the 
bearded  kind.  The  “ heap  of  wheat  set  about  with 
lilies”  (which  probably  grew  in  the  field  together 
with  it)  may  allude  to  a custom  of  so  decorating 
the  sheaves  (Cant.  vii.  2).  Wheat  (see  2 Sam. 
iv.  6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  pur- 
poses— the  “ midst  of  the  house  ” meaning  the 
part  more  retired  than  the  common  chamber 
where  the  guests  were  accommodated.  It  is  at 
present  often  kept  in  a dry  well,  and  perhaps  the 
“ground  corn  ” of  2 Sam.  xvii.  19,  was  meant 
to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From 
Solomon’s  time  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15),  i.  e.  as  agricul- 
ture became  developed  under  a settled  government, 
Palestine  was  a corn-exporting  country,  and  her 
grains  were  largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neigh- 
bour Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17 ; comp.  Amos  viii.  5). 
“ Plenty  of  corn  ” was  part  of  Jacob’s  blessing 
(Gen.  xxvii.  28;  comp.  Ps.  lxv.  13).  The  “store- 
houses” mentioned  2 Chr.  xxxii.  28  as  built  by 
Hezekiah,  were,  perhaps,  the  consequence  of  the 
havock  made  by  the  Assyrian  armies  (comp.  2 K. 
xix.  29),  without  such  protection  the  country  in  its 
exhausted  state  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
desert  marauders. 

Grain  crops  were  liable  to  flpT,  “ mildew,”  and 
“ blasting  ” (see  1 K.  viii.  37),  as  well  as 
of  course  to  fire  by  accident  or  malice  (Ex.  xxii.  6 ; 
Judg.  xv.  5) ; see  further  under  Agriculture. 
Some  good  general  remarks  will  be  found  in 
Saalschutz,  Archaol.  der  Hebr.  [H.  H .] 

CORNE'LIUS  (KopWjAtos),  a Roman  centurion 
of  the  Italian  cohort  stationed  in  Caesarea  (Acts 
x.  i.  &c.),  a man  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds, 
who  was  admonished  in  a vision  by  an  angel  to 
send  for  St.  Peter  from  Joppa,  to  tell  him  words 
whereby  he  and  his  house  should  be  saved.  Mean- 
time the  apostle  had  himself  been  prepared  by  a 
symbolical  vision  for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  his  arriving  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  and  while  he  was  explaining  to 
them  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  Gentiles  pre- 
sent, and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  question, 
which  might  still  have  proved  a difficult  one  for  the 
Apostle,  whether  they  were  to  be  baptised  as  Gentiles 
into  the  Christian  Church.  They  were  so  baptised, 
and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  first-fruit  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  to  Christ.  Tradition  has  been  busy  with 
his  life  and  acts.  According  to  Jerome  (Adv.  Jovin.  1. 
p.  301),  he  built  a Christian  Church  at  Caesarea; 
but  later  tradition  makes  him  Bishop  of  Scamandios 
(-ria  ?),  and  ascribes  to  him  the  working  of  a great 
miracle  ( Menolog . Graec.  I.  p.  129).  [H.  A.] 


* This  seems  the  general  word  for  corn  as  it 
grows.  An  ear  is  nbsw;  standing  corn  is  Hftp ; the 
word  for  grain  in  its  final. state  as  fit  for  food  is  *13 
apparently  from  the  same  word,  13,  pure : comp. 

So  £„ 


the  Arab.  wheat,  and 


pure,  i.  e.  as  sift 


"I3£^  (from  “13K5  to  break ) means  “grist.”  “Parched 
corn,”  useful  for  provisions,  as  not  needing  cookery, 
is  ^>p,  and  5 comp,  the  Arab.  ^)Jj,  io  fry. 

“ Pounded  wheat,”  2 Sam.  xvii.  19,  Trov. 

xxvii.  22. 
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CORNER.  The  HNQ,  or  “ corner,”  i.  e.  of  tne 
field,  was  not  allowed  (Lev.  xix.  9)  to  be  wholly 
reaped.  It  formed  a right  of  the  poor  to  cany  off 
what  was  so  left,  and  this  was  a part  of  the  main- 
tenance from  the  soil  to  which  that  class  were 
entitled.  Similarly  the  gleaning  of  fields  and  fruit 
trees  [Gleaning],  and  the  taking  a sheaf  acci- 
dentally left  on  the  ground,  were  secured  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (xxiii.  22;  Deut. 
xxiv.  19-21).  These  seem  to  us,  amidst  the  sharply 
defined  legal  rights  of  which  alone  civilisation  is 
cognizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  But  custom  and  common  law 
had  probably  ensured  their  observance  (Job  xxiv. 
10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and  con- 
tinued for  a long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  practical 
force  to  the  statute.  Nor  were  the  “poor,”  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  vague  class  of 
sufferers  whom  we  understand  by  the  term.  On 
the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew 
family  had  a hold  on  a certain  fixed  estate,  and 
could  by  no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly 
beggared.  Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the 
claims  of  kindred  on  the  “ comers,”  &c.,  of  the 
field  which  their  landed  brethren  reaped.  Simi- 
larly the  “stranger”  was  a recognised  dependent; 
“ within  thy  gates  ” being  his  expressive  description, 
as  sharing,  though  not  by  any  tie  of  blood,  the 
domestic  claim.  There  was  thus  a further  security 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  in  its  definite  and 
ascertainable  character.  Neither  do  we,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  closely  detailed 
as  its  social  features  are,  discover  any  general  traces 
of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
country  which  results  from  it — such,  for  instance, 
as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the  Herodian  period. 
David,  a popular  leader  (1  Sam.  xviii.  30,xxi.  11), 
could  only  muster  from  four  to  six  hundred  men 
out  of  all  Judah,  though  “ every  one  that  was  in 
distress,  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discon- 
tented” came  unto  him  (1  Sam.  xxii.  2,  xxv.  13). 
Further,  the  position  of  the  Levites,  who  had  them- 
selves a similar  claim  on  the  produce  of  the  land, 
but  no  possession  in  its  soil,  would  secure  their 
influence  as  expounders,  teachers,  and  in  part 
administrators  of  the  law,  in  favour  of  such  a claim. 
In  the  later  period  of  the  prophets  their  constant 
complaints  concerning  the  defrauding  the  poor  a (Is. 
x.  2 ; Amos  v.  1 1,  viii.  6)  seem  to  show  that  such 
laws  had  lost  their  practical  force.  Still  later, 
under  the  Scribes,  minute  legislation  fixed  one- 
sixtieth  as  the  portion  of  a field  which  was  to  be 
left  for  the  legal  “ corner ;”  but  provided  also 
(which  seems  hardly  consistent)  that  two  fields 
should  not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave  one  corner  only 
where  two  should  fairly  be  reckoned.  The  propor- 
tion being  thus  fixed,  all  the  grain  might  be  reaped, 
and  enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation  subsequently 
separated  from  the  whole  crop.  This  “ corner  ” 
was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe-free.  Certain  fruit 
trees,  e.  g.  nuts,  pomegranates,  vines  and  olives, 
were  deemed  liable  to  the  law  of  the  comer. 
Maimonides  indeed  lays  down  the  principle  (Con- 
stitutiones  de  donis  pauperum,  cap.  ii.  1)  that 
whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  for  food,  is  kept, 
and  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carried  into  store, 

* The  two  latter  passages,  speaking  of  “ taking 
burdens  of  wheat  from  the  poor,”  and  of  “ selling  the 
refuse  (/DO)  of  the  wheat,”  i.  e.  perhaps  the  glean- 
ing, seem  to  point  to  some  special  evasion  of  the 
harvest  laws. 
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is  liable  to  that  law.  A Gentile  holding  land  ir 
Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the  obligation. 
As  regards  Jews  an  evasion  seems  to  have  been 
sanctioned  as  follows: — Whatever  field  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Temple  and  its  services,  was  held 
exempt  from  the  claim  of  the  poor,  an  owner 
might  thus  consecrate  it  while  the  crop  was  on 
it,  and  then  redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to 
his  own  use.  Thus  the  poor  would  lose  the 
right  to  the  “ corner.”  This  reminds  us  of  the 
“ Corban  ” (Mark  vii.  11).  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  under  Agriculture. 

The  treatise  Peak,  in  the  Mishna,  may  likewise 
be  consulted,  especially  chap.  I.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
II.  iv.  7,  also  the  above-quoted  treatise  of  Mai- 
monides. [H.  H.] 

CORNER-STONE  (H3S  JDS  ; \l0os  ya>- 
viaios,  or  aKpoycaviaios ; lapis  angularis ; also 
n 33  mnt  Ps.  cxviii.  22  ; K€(pa\)]  yuvlas  ; caput 

anguli ),  a quoin  or  corner-stone,  of  great  importance 
in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a building.  Some 
of  the  corner-stones  in  the  ancient  work  of  the 
temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet  long,  and  7^ 
feet  thick  (Robinson,  i.  286).  Comer-stones  are 
usually  laid  sideways  and  endways  alternately,  so 
that  the  end  of  one  appears  above  or  below  the  side- 
face  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the  comers  are  some- 
times formed  of  one  angular  stone  (Layard,  Nin. 
ii.  254).  The  expression  in  Ps.  cxviii.  22  is  by 
some  understood  to  mean  the  coping  or  ridge, 
“ coign  of  vantage,”  of  a building,  but  as  in  any 
part  a corner-stone  must  of  necessity  be  of  great 
importance,  the  phrase  “ corner-stone  ” is  some- 
times used  to  denote  any  principal  person,  as  the 
princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13),  and  is  thus  applied 
both  to  our  Lord,  who,  having  been  once  rejected, 
was  afterwards  set  in  the  place  of  the  highest 
honour  (Is.  xxviii.  16 ; Matt.  xxi.  42 ; 1 Pet.  ii. 
6,  7 ; Grotius  on  Ps.  cxviii.  and  Eph.  ii.  20 ; 
Harmer,  Obs.  ii.  356).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CORNET  ( Shophar , “IDI^  ; <rd\my(;  hue - 

cina),  a loud  sounding  instrument,  made  of  the 
horn  of  a ram  or  of  a chamois,  (sometimes  of  an 
ox)  and  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  signals, 
for  announcing  the  bv,  “ Jubile  ” (Lev.  xxv.  9), 
for  proclaiming  the  new  year  (Mishna,  Rosh  Hash- 
shanah,  iii.  and  iv.),  for  the  purposes  of  war  (Jer. 
iv.  5,  19,  comp.  Job  xxxix.  25),  as  well  as  for  the 
sentinels  placed  at  the  watch-towers  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4,  5). 
-iDi^  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  “ trumpet,” 
but  “ cornet  ” (the  more  correct  translation)  is  used 
in  2 Chr.  xv.  14  ; Ps.  xcviii.  6 ; Hos.  v.  8 ; and 
1 Chr.  xv.  28.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  two 
last  instances  the  authors  of  the  A.  V.  would  also 
have  preferred  “ trumpet,”  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  finding  different  English  names  in  the  same 
passage  for  two  things  so  nearly  resembling  each 
other  in  meaning  as  buccina , and  Chatzot 

zerah , m^Wn,  tuba.  “ Cornet”  is  also  employe! 
in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15,  for  the  Chaldee  noun 
ni?.>  Keren  (literally  a horn). 

Oriental  scholars  for  the  most  part  consider 
Shophar  and  Keren  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical 
instrument;  but  some  biblical  critics  regard  Sho- 
phar and  Chatzotzerah  as  belonging  to  the  species 
of  Keren,  the  general  term  for  a horn.  (Joel  Brill, 
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in  preface  to  Mendelssohn’s  version  of  the  Psalms.) 
Jalm  distinguishes  Keren , “ the  horn  or  crooked 
trumpet,”  from  Chatzotzerah,  the  straight  trumpet, 
an  instrument  a cubit  in  length,  hollow  through- 
out, and  at  the  larger  extremity  so  shaped  as  to 
resemble  the  mouth  of  a short  bill  ” ( Archaeolog . 
xcv.  4,  5) ; but  the  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  Keren  is  the  crooked  horn,  and  Shophar  the 
long  and  straight  one. 

The  silver  trumpets  (P|D3  ni"lViVn),  which 
Moses  was  charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites, 
were  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes : for 
the  calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for  the  jour- 
neying of  the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of 
war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals  and 
new  moons  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  divine  command 
through  Moses  was  restricted  to  two  trumpets  only  ; 
and  these  were  to  be  sounded  by  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
the  anointed  priests  of  the  sanctuary,  and  not  by 
laymen.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at  a later 
period  an  impression  prevailed,  that  “ whilst  the 
trumpets  were  suffered  to  be  sounded  only  by  the 
priests  within  the  sanctuary,  they  might  be  used 
by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  without  the 
sacred  edifice.”  (Conrad  Iken’s  Antiquitates  Tle- 
braicae,  par.  i.  sec.  vii.  “ Sacerdotum  cum  instru- 
ments ipsorum.”)  In  the  age  of  Solomon  the 
“ silver  trumpets”  were  increased  in  number  to 
120  (2  Chr.  v.  12)  ; and,  independently  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  had  been  first  introduced, 
they  were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
temple  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise. 

' Yobel,  bl)',  used  sometimes  for  the  “ year  of 
Jubile”  (b'n'Pri  IW,  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  13,  15, 

with  xxv.  28,  30),  generally  denotes  the  institution 
of  Jubile,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a musical  instrument,  resembling  in  its  object,  if 
not  in  its  shape,  the  Keren  and  the  Shophar. 
Gesenius  pronounces  Yobel  to  be  “ an  onomato- 
poetic  word,  signifying  jubilum  or  a joyful  sound, 
and  hence  applied  to  the  sound  of  a trumpet  signal, 
like  ny-nfl”  (“alarm,”  Num.  x.  5);  and  Dr.Munk 
is  of  opinion  that  “ le  mot  vobel  n’est  qu’une 
epith&te”  (. Palestine , 456  a,  note).  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  divest  Yobel  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sounding  instrument  in  the  following  instances: 
“ When  the  trumpet  (S^lV'n)  soundeth  long,  they 
shall  come  up  to  the  mount  ” (Ex.  xix.  13)  ; “ And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they  make  a long 
blast  with  the  ram’s  horn”  (SlVn  pp2  Josh.  vi. 
5) ; “ And  let  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of 
rams’  horns”  (D^lV  Josh.  vi.  6). 

The  sounding  of  the  cornet  flJPpri)  was 

the  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  under  the  denomination  of  “ a day 
of  blowing  trumpets”  DP  Num.  xxix.  1), 

or  “a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets”  (ji“D? 
ny-nri  Lev.  xxiii.  24) ; and  that  rite  is  still  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the  same 
festival,  which  they  now  call  “ the  day  of  me- 
morial” (fna-tn  DP),  and  also  “New  Year” 
fc^iO).  “ Some  commentators,”  says  Ro- 
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senmiiller,  “ have  made  this  festival  refer  to  the 
preservation  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Jews,  “ the  Binding  of 
Isaac”  (pnr  rnpy>  But  it  is  more  probable 

that  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the 
usual  kind  of  trumpets  (ram’s  horns)  then  in  use, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  festival  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  new  year  and  the  exhortation  to 
thanksgivings  for  the  blessings  experienced  in  the 
year  just  finished.  The  use  of  cornets  by  the 
priests  in  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  in  Jerusalem 
only  (where  two  silver  trumpets  were  added,  whilst 
the  Levites  chanted  the  81st  Psalm),  was  a suit- 
able means  for  that  object”  (Rosenmiiller,  Das 
alte  und  neue  Morgenland,  vol.  ii.,  No.  337,  on 
Lev.  xxiii.  24). 

Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  is  denominated  by  the  Mishna  “ New 
Year;”  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  observed 
as  such  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  age  of  the  second 
temple,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
it  had  such  a name  or  character  in  the  times  of 
Moses.  The  Pentateuch  fixes  the  vernal  equinox 
(the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover),  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year  ; but  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries  the  Jews  have  dated 
their  new  year  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
takes  place  about  the  season  when  the  festival  of 
“ the  day  of  sounding  the  cornet”  is  held.  Rabbi- 
nical tradition  represents  this  festival  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  state- 
ment receives  no  support  whatever  from  Scripture. 
On  the  contrary,  Moses  expressly  declares  that  the 
month  Abib  (the  Moon  of  the  Spring)  is  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the 
year : — “ This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  begin- 
ning (t^fcO)  of  months ; it  shall  be  the  first  (2^50) 
month  of  the  year  to  you  ” (Ex.  xii.  2).  (Munk, 
Palestine , 184  6.). 

The  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
“ of  the  Sounding  of  the  Cornet,”  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  institution,  appear  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  “ Sound  the 
Cornet  (*121^)  in  Zion,  sanctify  the  fast,  proclaim 
the  solemn  assembly”  (Joel  ii.  15).  Agreeably  to 
the  order  in  which  this  passage  runs,  the  institution 
of  “ the  festival  of  Sounding  the  Cornet,”  seems 
to  be  the  prelude  and  preparation  for  the  awful 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  Divine  command  for  that 
fast  is  connected  with  that  for  “ the  day  of  Sound- 
ing the  Cornet”  by  the  conjunctive  particle 

“ Likewise  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month 
is  the  day  of  Atonement  ” (Lev.  xxiii.  27).  Here 
(likewise)  unites  the  festival  “ of  the  day  of 
Sounding  the  Cornet”  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
day  of  Atonement  precisely  as  the  same  particle 
connects  the  “ festival  of  Tabernacles  ” with  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  of  “ the  fruit  of  the 
Hadar  tree,  the  palm  branches,”  &c.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34- 
40).  The  word  “ solemn  assembly”  vm¥JJ)  in  the 
verse  from  Joel  quoted  above,  applies  to  the  festival 
“ Eighth  day  of  Solemn  Assembly  ” (TH 
(Lev.  xxiii.  36),  the  closing  rite  of  the  festive  cycle 
of  Tishri  (see  Religious  Discourses  of  Rev.  Pro* 
fessor  Marks,  vol.  i.  pp.  291-2). 

Besides  the  use  of  the  cornet  on  the  festival  of 
“ blowing  the  trumpets,”  it  is  also  sounded  in  the 
synagogue  at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  day  of 
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atonement,  and,  amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the 
ritual  of  the  Sephardim , on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post-biblical  deno- 
mination of  “ the  Great  Hosanah  ” (n2*l 

The  sounds  emitted  from  the  cornet  in  modern 
times  are  exceedingly  harsh,  although  they  produce 
a solemn  effect.  Geseuius  derives  the  name 

from  = Arab,  ji**,  “ to  be  bright,  clear  ” 

(compare  Ps.  xvi.  6).  [D.  W.  M.] 

COS  (Kws,  now  Stanchio  or  Stanko).  This 
small  island  has  several  interesting  points  of  con- 
nexion with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified,  in  the  edict 
which  resulted  from  the  communications  of  Simon 
Maccabaeus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places  which 
contained  Jewish  residents  (1  Macc.  xv.  23).  Jo- 
sephus, quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during 
the  Mithridatic  war  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2). 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Julius  Caesar 
issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews  of  Cos  (ibid. 
10,  §1 5).  Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  favours 
on  the  island  (Joseph  B.  J.  i.  21,  §11);  and  an 
inscription  in  Bockh  (No.  2502)  associates  it  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch.  St.  Paul,  on  the  return  from 
his  third  Missionary  Journey,  passed  the  night  here, 
after  sailing  from  Miletus.  The  next  day  he 
went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The  proximity 
of  Cos  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to 
Cnidus,  and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Archipelago  from  the  east,  made  it  an  island  of 
considerable  consequence.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  light  woven  fabrics  and  for  its  wines, — also  for 
a temple  of  Aesculapius,  to  which  a school  of  phy- 
sicians was  attached,  and  which  was  virtually,  from 
its  votive  models,  a museum  of  anatomy  and  pa- 
thology. The  emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon 
Cos  the  privilege  of  a free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  61). 
The  chief  town  (of  the  same  name)  was  on  the 
N.E.  near  a promontory  called  Scandarium:  and 
perhaps  it  is  to  the  town  that  reference  is  made  in 
the  Acts  (l.  c.).  There  is  a monograph  on  Cos  by 
Kiister  (Be  Co  Insula,  Halle,  1833),  and  a very 
useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col.  Leake  (in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature,  vol.  i., 
second  series).  An  account  of  the  island  will  be 
found  in  Clarke’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  196- 
213,  and  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  321-333  ; but  the  best 
description  is  in  Ross,  Reisen  nach  Kos,  Halicar- 
nassus, u.  s.  w.  (Halle,  1852)  with  which  his 
Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln  should  be  compared, 
vol.  ii.  (1843),  pp.  86-92,  vol.  iii.  (1845),  pp. 
126-139.  [J.  S.  H.] 


Tetrad rachm  of  Cos  (Phoenician?  talent).  Obv.,  Head  of  young 
Hercules  to  right.  Rev.,  crab  and  bow  in  case,  all 

...  J MoSxmN, 

within  dotted  square. 


CO'SAM  (Kucra/x ; Cosan,  a name  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  either  in  the  0.  T.  or  N.  T.,  and  is 
of  douflful  etymology),  son  of  Elmodam,  and 


fifth  before  Zorobabel,  in  the  line  of  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary,  Luke  iii.  28.  [Genealogies  of 
Christ.]  [A.  C.  H.j 

COTTON  (DS“l2  ; KapTraaos,  ra  Kapirdaiva , 

Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  has  carbasini  colons, 
as  if  a colour,®  not  a material  (so  in  A.  V.  “ green”), 
were  intended).  There  is  a doubt  whether  under 
Shesk,  in  the  earlier  and  ^-12,  Butz,  in  the 
later  books  of  the  0.  T.  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
“ white  linen,”  “ fine  linen,”  &c.,  cotton  may  have 
been  included  as  well.  Both  Shesh  and  Butz  are  said 
by  Gesen.  (s.  v.)  to  be  from  roots  signifying  originally 
mere  whiteness ; a sense  said  also  to  inhere  in  the 

word  12  (perhaps  Arab,  abyad,  “white”), 

used  sometimes  instead  of,  and  sometimes  together 
with  Shesh  ta  mean  the  fabric.  In  Ez.  xxrii.  7,  1 6, 
Shesh  is  mentioned  as  imported  into  Tyre  from 
Egypt,  and  Butz  as  from  Syria.  Each  is  found  in 
turn  coupled  with  ( purpura ),  in  the  sense  of 

“ purple  and  fine  linen,”  i.  e.  the  most  showy  and 
costly  apparel  (comp.  Prov.  xxxi.  22  with  Esth. 
viii.  15).  The  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any 
rate  in  their  ministrations,  was  without  doubt  of 
linen  (Herod,  ii.  37),  in  spite  of  Pliny’s  assertion 
(xix.  1,  2)  that  they  preferred  cotton.  Yet  cotton 
garments  for  the  worship  of  the  temples  is  said  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  Rosetta  stone  (Wilkinson,  A.  E. 
iii.  117).  The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other 
priestly  attire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any 
carelessness  to  have  prevailed.  If,  however,  a Jew 
happened  to  have  a piece  of  cotton  cloth,  he  pro- 
bably would  not  be  deterred  by  any  scruple  about 
the  heterogenea  of  Deut.  xxii.  1 1 from  wearing  that 
and  linen  together.  There  is,  however,  no  word 
for  the  cotton  plant  (like  for  flax)  in  the 

Hebrew,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was 
any  early  knowledge  of  the  fabric. 

The  Egyptian  mummy  swathings  also,  many  of 
which  are  said  to  remain  as  good  as  when  fresh 
from  the  loom,  are  decided,  after  much  controversy 
and  minute  analysis,  to  have  been  of  linen,  and 
not  cotton.  The  very  difficulty  of  deciding,  how- 
ever, shows  how  easily  even  scientific  observers 
may  mistake,  and,  much  more,  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  ancient  popular  writers  to 
avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek  naturalists  sometimes 
clearly  include  “cotton”  under  Klvov.  The  same 
appears  to  be  true  of  bQdvri,  oQovlov,  and  the  whole 
class  of  words  signifying  white  textile  vegetable 
fabrics.  The  proper  Oriental  name  for  the  article 
DS“)2  (said  to  occur  with  slight  variation  in  Sansk. 
and  other  Oriental  languages'1)  is  rendered  “ green  ” 
in  the  A.  Y.  of  Esth.  i.  6,  but  Grecised  in  the  LXX. 
by  KapiTcurivois.  From  the  same  word,  with  which 
either  their  Alexandrian  or  Parthian  intercourse  might 
familiarise  them,  the  Latins  borrowed  carbasus, 
completely  current  in  poetical  use  in  the  golden  and 

a So  “Tin,  “ white  ” in  A.  Y.  ibid.,  is  probably  not 
a colour,  but  a stuff,  possibly  silk : comp.  Arab. 

, hareer,  “silk.”  The  }HD,  “sheets,”  marg. 

“ shirts,”  of  A.  Y.  Judg.  xiv.  12, 13,  and  “ fine  linen,” 
Is.  iii.  23,  is  perhaps  a form  of  the  same  word  as 
a-CvSiav,  Mark  xiv.  51. 

b Kurpasa  or  kurpasum  is  the  Sansk.  Kupas  in 
Hindee  means  the  cotton  rose  or  pod  with  seed, 
whioh  in  the  Bengalee  is  kapasce,  and  in  the  Bombay 
dialect,  kapoos. 
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silver  period  of  Latinity,  for  sails,  awnings,  &c. 
Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias 
contemporary  with  Herodotus.  The  Greeks,  through 
the  commercial  consequences  of  Alexander’s  con- 
quests, must  have  known  of  cotton  cloth,  and  more 
*r  less  of  the  plant.  Amasis  c indeed  (about  B.C.  540) 
sent  as  a present  from  Egypt  a corslet  /ce/cocr/irj/xeVoj' 
XPV<TV  K °d  eptoi(ri  airb  |uAoG  (Herod,  iii.  47),  which 
Pliny  says  was  still  existing  in  his  time  in  a temple 
in  Rhodes,  and  that  the  minuteness  of  its  fibre  had 
provoked  the  experiments  of  the  curious.  Cotton 
was  manufactured  and  worn  extensively  in  Egypt, 
but  extant  monuments  give  no  proof  of  its  growth, 
as  in  the  case  of  flax,  in  that  country  (Wilkinson, 
ib.  p.  116-139,  and  plate  No.  356)  ; indeed  had  it 
been  a general  product  we  could  scarcely  have 
missed  finding  some  trace  of  it  on  the  monumental 
details  of  ancient  Egyptian  arts,  trades,  &c. ; but, 
especially,  when  Pliny  (a.d.  115)  asserts  that 
cotton  was  then  grown  in  Egypt,  a statement  con- 
firmed by  Julius  Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can 
hai’dly  resist  the  inference  that,  at  least  as  a 
curiosity  and  as  an  experiment,  some  plantations 
existed  there.  This  is  the  more  likely  since  we  find 
the  cotton  -tree  (gossypium  arboreum,  less  usual 
than,  and  distinct  from,  the  cotton  plant,  goss. 
herbac.)  is  mentioned  still  by  Pliny  as  the  only 
remarkable  tree  of  the  adjacent  Ethiopia  ; and  since 
Arabia,  on  its  other  side,  appears  to  have  known 
cottond  from  time  immemorial  to  grow  it  in  abund- 
ance, and  in  parts  to  be  highly  favourable  to  that 
product.  In  India,  however,  we  have  the  earliest 
records  of  the  use  of  cotton  for  dress ; of  which, 
including  the  starching  of  it,  some  curious  traces 
are  found  as  early  as  800  B.C.,  in  the  Institutes  of 
Manu  ; also  (it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Prof. 
Wilson)  in  the  Rig  Veda,  105,  v.  8.  For  these 
and  some  other  curious  antiquities  of  the  subject, 
see  Royle’s  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in 
India,  pp.  117-122. 

Cotton  is  now  both  grown  and  manufactured  in 
various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and,  owing 
probably  to  its  being  less  conductive  of  heat,  seems 
preferred  for  turbans  and  shirts  to  linen ; but  there 
is  no  proof  that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with 
Persia,  the  Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  as  a dis- 
tinct fabric  from  linen,  whilst  the  negative  proof  of 
language  and  the  probabilities  of  fact  offer  a strong 
presumption  that,  if  they  obtained  it  at  all  in  com- 
merce, they  confounded  it  with  linen  under  the 
terms  Shesh  or  Biitz.  The  greater  cleanliness  and 
durability  of  linen  probably  established  its  superiority 
over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  N.  T. 
period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  been 
commonly  known,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  for 
assigning  cotton  as  the  material  of  the  odSvia  and 
hroLfyia  of  which  we  read.  For  the  whole  subject, 
see  Yates’s  Textrinum  Antiquorum,  pt.  i.  chap.  vi. 
and  app.  D.  [H.  H.] 

COUCH.  [Bed.] 


c SoBurckhardt  (Trav.  Nub.  App.  iii.  p.  515,  note) 
mentions  “ a species  of  cuirass  made  of  quilted  cotton” 
as  still  worn  by  certain  tribes  adjacent  to  the  Nile. 

O 3 


d Arab.  Coton , 


means:  1.  any  annual ; 2. 


anything  between  two  leaves ; 3.  the  well-known 
“ cotton 55  plant.  This  evolving  of  the  special  from 
the  general  sense  seems  to  indicate  that  the  name 
“ cotton  ” is  originally  Arabic ; though  it  may  be  I 
true  that  the  plant  is  indigenous  in  India.  j 


COUNCIL.  1.  (ffvvedpiov)  the  great  council 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem.  [San- 
hedrim.] 2.  (<ruj/eSpta,  Matt.  x.  17  ; Mark  xiii, 
9)  the  lesser  courts,  of  which  there  were  two  at 
Jerusalem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Palestine.  The 
constitution  of  these  courts  is  a doubtful  point ; ac- 
cording to  Talmudical  writers  the  number  of  judges 
was  twenty-three  in  places  where  there  was  a popu- 
lation of  120,  and  three  where  the  population  fell 
below  that  number  (Mishn.  Sanhedr.  1,  §6).  Jo- 
sephus, however,  gives  a different  account : he  states 
that  the  court,  as  constituted  by  Moses  (Deut. 
xvi.  18  ; comp.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §14),  consisted  of  seven 
judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Levites  as  assessors ; 
accordingly  in  the  reform  which  he  carried  out  in 
Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  judges  for  the  trial  of 
minor  offences  ( B . J.,  ii.  20,  §5).  The  statement 
of  Josephus  is  generally  accepted  as  correct ; but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  these  courts  were  not  always 
in  existence;  they  may  have  been  instituted  by 
himself  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  Mosaic 
model ; a supposition  which  is  rendered  probable  by 
his  further  institution  of  a council  of  Seventy, 
which  served  as  a court  for  capital  offences,  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem 
( Vit.  §14 ; B.  J.,  ii.  20,  5).  The  existence  of  local 
courts,  however  constituted,  is  clearly  implied  in 
the  passages  quoted  from  the  N.  T. ; and  perhaps 
the  judgment  (Matt.  v.  21)  applies  to  them.  3. 
crvfxPovMov  (Acts  xxv.  12),  a kind  of  jury  or  privy 
council,  consisting  of  a certain  number  of  assessors 
( consiliarii , Suet.  Tib.  33,  55),  who  assisted  Roman 
governors  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  other 
public  matters.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COURT,  an  open  enclosure,  applied  in  the 
A.  V.  most  commonly  to  the  enclosures  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  The  Hebrew  word  in- 
variably used  for  the  former  is  Chatzer,  “lall,  from 
a root,  ■ran,  to  surround  (Ges.  512).  (See, 
amongst  others,  Ex.  xxvii.  9,  to  xl.  33  ; Lev.  vi.  1 6 ; 
Num.  iii.  26,  &c.)  The  same  word  is  also  most 
frequently  used  for  the  “courts”  of  the  Temple, 
as  1 K.  vi.  36,  vii.  8,  xxiii.  12  ; 1 Chr.  xxxiii.  5; 
Ps.  xcii.  13,  &c.  In  2 Chr.  iv.  9 and  vi.  13,  how- 
ever, a different  word  is  employed,  apparently,  for 
the  same  places — Azarah,  iTITSJj  from  a root  of 
similar  meaning  to  the  above.  This  word  alsc 
occurs  in  Ezek.  xliii.  14,  17,  20,  xlv.  19  (A.  V 
“settle”),  but  perhaps  with  a different  force. 
Chatzer  also  designates  the  court  of  a prison  (Neh. 
iii.  25 ; Jer.  xxxii.  2,  &c.),  of  a private  house  (2 
Sam.  xvii.  18),  and  of  a palace  (2  K.  xx.  4 ; Esth.  i. 
5,  &c.).  In  Amos  vii.  13,  where  the  Hebrew 
word  is  Beth  — a “house,”  our  translators,  anxious 
to  use  a term  applicable  specially  to  a king’s  re- 
sidence, have  put  “ court.”  [House  , Taber- 
nacle ; Temple.] 

The  word  Chatzer  is  very  often  employed  for 
the  enclosures  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  and  under 
the  form  of  Hazer  or  Hazor  frequently  occurs  in 
the  names  of  places  in  the  A.  V.  [Hazer;  Vil- 
lage.] [G.J 

COUTHA  ( KovGa ; Phusa ),  1 Esdr.  v.  32. 
There  is  no  name  corresponding  with  this  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

COVENANT  (nna ; $iadi]Kr) ; once,  Wisd.  i. 

16,  (rvv(Br\Kir) ; in  O.  T . foedus,  pactum — often  inter- 
changeably, Gen.  ix.  xvii. ; Num.  xxv. ; in  Apocr. 
testamentum,  but  sacramentum , 2 Esd.  ii.  7 ; spon- 
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stones , Wisd.  i.  16  ; in  N.  T.  testamentum  [ absque 
foedere,  Rom.  i.  31  ; Gr.  aavvOiTovsJ).  The 
Hebrew  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the  root 
m2,  i.  q.  m3,  “ he  cut,”  and  taken  to  mean 
primarily  “ a cutting,”  with  reference  to  the  custom 
of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and  passing 
between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a covenant  (Gen.  xv. ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).  Hence  the  expression  “ to  cut 
a covenant  ” (nna  nm,  Gen.  xv.  18,  or  simply  I 
m2,  with  nnn  understood,  1 Sam.  xi.  2)  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  (Comp.  UpKia  rtfxveiv,  Tepveiv 
(nrovdas,  icere,ferire, percutere  foedus.)  Professor 
Lee  suggests  ( Heb . Lex.  s.  v.  JVlS)  that  the  proper 
signification  of  the  word  is  an  eating  together,  or 
banquet , from  the  meaning  “ to  eat,”  which  the  root 
mn  sometimes  bears,  because  among  the  Orientals 
to  eat  together  amounts  almost  to  a covenant  of 
friendship.  This  view  is  supported  by  Gen.  xxxi. 
46,  where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together  on  the 
heap  of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratifying 
the  covenant  between  them.  It  affords  also  a satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  expression  “ a covenant  of 
salt”  JTH3,  SiaO^Kri  akbs,  Num.  xviii.  19, 

2 Chr.  xiii.  5),  when  the  Eastern  idea  of  eating  salt 
together  is  remembered.  If, . however,  the  other 
derivation  of  JYH2  be  adopted,  this  expression  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  salt  to  have  been  eaten 
or  offered  with  accompanying  sacrifices  on  occasion 
of  very  solemn  covenants,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as 
figurative,  denoting,  either,  from  the  use  of  salt  in 
sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  13,  Mark  ix.  49),  the  sacredness, 
or,  from  the  preserving  qualities  of  salt,  the  per- 
petuity, of  the  covenant. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  Siafhrjfoj  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  testament 
in  the  English  Authorised  Version,  whence  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Bible  have  received  their  common 
English  names.  This  translation  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  Vulgate,  which  having  adopted  testamentum  as 
the  equivalent  for  8t in  the  Apocr.,  uses  it 
always  as  such  in  the  N.  T.  (see  above).  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  word  conveying  a new  idea.  The 
LXX.  having  rendered  JYH3  (which  never  means 
will  or  testament,  but  always  covenant  or  agree- 
ment') by  dLaO-fjKr]  consistently  throughout  the  0.  T., 
the  N.  T.  writers,  in  adopting  that  word,  may  na- 
turally be  supposed  to  intend  to  convey  to  their 
readers,  most  of  them  familiar  with  the  Greek  0.  T., 
the  same  idea.  Moreover,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  same  thing  which  has  been  called  a “ covenant  ” 
(JV"0)  in  the  O.  T.  is  referred  to  in  the  N.  T. 
( e . g.  2 Cor.  iii.  14 : Heb.  vii.,  ix. ; Rev.  xi.  19)  ; 
while  in  the  same  context  the  same  word  and  thing  in 
the  Greek  are  in  the  English  sometimes  represented  by 
“ covenant,”  and  sometimes  by  “testament”  (Heb. 
vii.  22,  viii.  8-13,  ix.  15).  In  the  confessedly  diffi- 
cult passage,  Heb.  ix.  16, 17,  the  word  has 

been  thought  by  many  commentators  absolutely  to 
require  the  meaning  of  will  or  testament.  On  the 
other  side,  however,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  in  N.  T.,  the  word  occurs 
twice  in  the  context,  where  its  meaning  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  same  as  the  translation  of  TVH3,  and 
in  the  unquestionable  sense  of  covenant  (cf.  biadriicT] 
Kcutd),  Heb.  ix.  1 5,  with  the  same  expression  in 
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viii.  8 ; and  diad^Kr],  ix.  16,  17,  with  ver.  20,  and 
Ex.  xxiv.  8).  If  this  sense  of  8ia6r)K7)  be  retained, 
we  may  either  render  end  veKpois,  “ over,  or  in  the 
case  of,  dead  sacrifices,”  and  o SiaQe/xevos,  “ the 
mediating  sacrifice  ” (Scholefield’s  Hints  for  an 
improved  Translation  of  the  N.  T.),  or  (with  Ebrard 
and  others)  restrict  the  statement  of  ver.  16  to  the 

0.  T.  idea  of  a covenant  between  man  and  God, 
in  which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be  represented 
by  a sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  completely 
identified,  that  in  its  person  he  (S  8ia0eju.ei/os,  the 
human  covenanter)  actually  died  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  28). 

In  its  Biblical  meaning  of  a compact  or  agree- 
ment between  two  parties,  the  word  is  used — 

1 . Improperly,  of  a covenant  between  God  and  man. 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an 
independent  covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evi- 
dently used  by  way  of  accommodation.  Strictly 
speaking,  such  a covenant  is  quite  unconditional, 
and  amounts  to  a promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  ff.,  where 
iirayyskia.  and  biad^K 77  are  used  almost  as  sy- 
nonyms) or  act  of  mere  favour  (Ps.  lxxxix.  28, 
where  stands  in  parallelism  with  1TH3)  on 
God’s  part.  Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  after 
the  Flood,  that  a like  judgment  should  not  be  re- 
peated, and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and 
of  day  and  night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a 
covenant  (Gen.  ix. ; Jer.  xxxiii.  20).  Generally, 
however,  the  form  of  a covenant  is  maintained,  by 
the  benefits  which  God  engages  to  bestow  being 
made  by  him  dependent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain conditions  which  he  imposes  on  man.  Thus 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  was  conditioned  by 
circumcision  (Acts  vii.  8),  the  omission  of  which 
was  declared  tantamount  to  a breach  of  the  cove- 
nant (Gen.  xvii.)  ; the  covenant  of  the  priesthood,  by 
zeal  for  God,  his  honour  and  service  (Num.  xxv.  12, 
13 ; Deut.  xxxiii.  9 ; Neh.  xiii.  29 ; Mai.  ii.  4,  5) ; 
the  covenant  of  Sinai,  by  the  observance  of  the  ten 
commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  28  ; Lev.  xxvi.  15), 
which  are  therefore  called  “ Jehovah’s  covenant  ” 
(Deut.  iv.  13),  a name  which  was  extended  to  all 
the  books  of  Moses,  if  not  to  the  whole  body  of 
Jewish  canonical  Scriptures  (2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14). 
This  last-mentioned  covenant,  which  was  renewed 
at  different  periods  of  Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix. ; 
Josh.  xxiv. ; 2 Chr.  xv.  xxiii.  xxix.  xxxiv. ; Ezr. 
x. ; Neh.  ix.  x.),  is  one  of  the  two  principal  covenants 
between  God  and  man.  They  are  distinguished  as 
old  and  new  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-34 ; Heb.  viii.  8-13,  x.  16), 
with  reference  to  the  order,  not  of  their  institution 
but  of  their  actual  development  (Gal.  iii.  17)  ; and 
also  as  being  the  instruments  respectively  of  bondage 
and  freedom  (Gal.  iv.  24).  The  latter  of  these  cove- 
nants appears  to  be  represented  in  Gal.  iii.  under  a 
twofold  aspect,  as  being  a covenant  between  the 
First  and  Second  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  (ver. 
16  and  ver.  20,  as  explained  by  Scholefield,  Ellicott, 
&c.),  and  also  a covenant,  conditioned  by  faith  in 
Christ,  between  God  and  man.  (See  Bp.  Hopkins’s 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299-398,  and  Witsius  on  the 
Covenants,  for  the  theology  of  the  subject.)  Con- 
sistently with  this  representation  of  God’s  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a covenant,  such  cove- 
nant is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  to  human 
custom  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  31 ; Ps.  lxxxix.  3), 
to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  unfaithful 
(Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a sign 
(JYIK),  such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  circum- 
cision (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi.  16, 17). 

2.  Properly,  of  a covenant  between  man  and  man, 
i.  c.  a solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either  between 
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tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ; Josh.  ix.  6,  15), 
or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by  which 
each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfil  certain  conditions, 
and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  advantages.  In 
making  such  a covenant  God  was  solemnly  invoked 
as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50),  whence  the  expression 
“ a covenant  of  Jehovah”  (niiV  TV "13,  1 Sam.  xx. 
8,  comp.  Ez.  xvii.  19),  and  an  oath  was  sworn 
(Gen.  xxi.  31);  and  accordingly  a breach  of  cove- 
nant was  regarded  as  a very  heinous  sin  (Ez.  xvii. 
12-20).  A sign  (HIN)  or  witness  ("1JJ)  of  the 
covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such  as  a gift 
(Gen.  xxi.  30),  or  a pillar,  or  heap  of  stones  erected 
(Gen.  xxxi.  52).  The  marriage  compact  is  called 
“ the  covenant  of  God,”  Prov.  ii.  17  (see  Mai.  ii.  14). 
The  word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a sure 
ordinance,  such  as  that  of  the  shew-bread  (Lev. 
xxiv.  8)  ; and  is  used  figuratively  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  a covenant  with  death  (Is.  xxviii.  18), 
or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Hos.  ii.  18).  The  phrases 
IYH3  vJ13?  JYH3  “ lords  or  men  of  one’s 

covenant,”  are  employed  to  denote  confederacy  (Gen. 
xiv.  13,  Ob.  7).  [T.  T.  P.] 

COW.  The  Heb.  words  "Ip3,  and  T)D> 

have  been  treated  of  under  Bull,  The  A.  Y.  ren- 
ders by  “ cow,”  both  “lp3,  in  Ez.  iv.  15,  and 
in  Lev.  xxii.  28 ; Num.  xviii.  17,  where  the  feminine 
gender  is  required  by  the  sense.  In  Job  xxi.  10  and 
Is.  xi.  7,  the  A.  Y.  has  “ cow”  as  the  rendering  of 
n"lQ,  the  fem.  form  of  "IS,  “a  bullock.”  [W.  D.] 

COZ  (pp ; Kcoe  ; Cos),  a man  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

COZ'BI  ('3T3  ; XacrjSi ; Jos.  Xoirfiia  ; Cozbi), 

a Midianite  woman,  daughter  of  Zur,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation  (Num.  xxv.  15,  18). 

CRANE  (D-1D,  or  D'D).  The  word  occurs  only 
twice  in  A.  Y.  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7, 
where  the  proper  rendering  seems  to  be  swallow. 
The  former  passage  implies  that  the  bird  called 
DID  had  a plaintive  voice,  the  latter,  that  it  was  of 
migratory  habits.  The  northern  Italians  call  the 
swallow  zisilla  and  use  the  verb  zisillare  = Tirvfii- 
(eiv,  \piQvplC<uv.  [Swallow.]  [W.  D.] 

CRA'TES  (KpaT7]s  ; Vulg.  translates  praelatus 
est ),  governor  of  the  Cyprians  (5  eirl  rwu  K.),  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  “ castle  ” (t rjs  aKpoiro- 
Aecos)  of  Jerusalem  (?),  during  the  absence  of 
Sostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Macc.  iv.  29). 

CREDITOR.  [Loan.] 

CRES'CENS  (Kp-f]ffKT]s,  2 Tim.  iv.  10),  an 
assistant  of  St.  Paul,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples.  According  to  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  and  many  of  the  fathers,  he  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Galatia,  which  perhaps  is  only  a con- 
jecture built  on  the  “ Crescens  to  Galatia  ” of  2 Tim. 
iv.  10.  Later  tradition  (Sophronius)  makes  him 
preach  in  Gaul  (Galatia,  see  Theodoret  on  2 Tim. 
1.  c.),  and  found  the  Church  at  Vienne.  [H.  A.] 

CRETE  (Kp7)Tri ; Creta),  the  modern  Candia. 
This  large  island,  which  closes  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago on  the  S.,  extends  through  a distance  of  140 
miles  between  its  extreme  points  of  Cape  Salmone 
(Acts  xxvii.  7)  on  the  E.,  and  Cape  Criumetopon 
beyond  Phoenice  or  Phoenix  (ib.  12)  on  the  W. 
The  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  the  narrowest 
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part  (called  an  isthmus  by  Strabo,  x.  p.  475)  being 
near  Phoenix.  Though  extremely  bold  and  moun- 
tainous, this  island  has  very  fruitful  valleys,  and 
in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  hundred 
cities  (Yirg.  Aen.  iii.  106).  Crete  has  a conspi- 
cuous position  in  the  mythology  and  earliest  history 
of  Greece,  but  a comparatively  unimportant  one  in 
its  later  history.  It  was  reduced  (b.c.  67)  by  the 
Romans  under  Metellus,  hence  called  Creticus,  and 
united  in  one  province  with  Cyrenaica,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance  (Strabo,  x.  475)  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa  [Cyrene].  It  is  possible  that 
in  Tit.  iii.  1,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to 
a turbulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, especially  as  regarded  the  Jewish  residents. 

It  seems  likely  that  a very  early  acquaintance 
took  place  between  the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  The 
story  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  2),  that  the  Jews  were 
themselves  of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  a confusion  between  the  Philistines 
and  the  Jews,  and  by  identifying  the  Cherethites 
of  1 Sam.  xxx.  14;  2 Sam.  viii.  18  ; Ezek.  xxv.  16; 
Zeph.  ii.  5,  with  Cretan  emigrants.  In  the  two 
last  of  these  passages  they  are  expressly  called 
Kpyjres  by  the  LXX.,  and  in  Zeph.  ii.  6,  we  have 
the  word  Kp^rr].  Whatever  conclusion  we  may 
arrive  at  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jews 
were  settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  residence ; 
for  it  is  specially  mentioned  (1  Macc.  xv.  23)  in 
the  letters  written  by  the  Romans  on  behalf  of  the 
! Jews,  when  Simon  Maccabaeus  renewed  the  treaty 
| which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Rome. 
[Gortyna.]  See  1 Macc.  x.  67.  At  a later  period 
Jbsephus  says  (Ant.  xvii.  12,  §1,  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §1) 
that  the  Pseudo- Alexander,  Herod’s  supposed  son, 
imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Crete,  when  on  his  way 
to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Philo  (Leg.  ad  Cai. 
I §3‘6)  makes  the  Jewish  envoys  say  to  Caligula  that 
all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
I including  Crete,  were  full  of  Jews.  Thus  the 
! special  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among 
those  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Pentecost 
is  just  what  we  should  expect. 

No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any  more  direct 
evangelisation  of  Crete ; and  no  absolute  proof  can 
be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there  before  his 
voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Puteoli ; though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  the 
course  of  his  residences  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus. 
For  the  speculations  which  have  been  made  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  we  must  refer  to  what  is  written 
in  the  articles  on  Titus,  and  Titus,  Epistle  to. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul’s  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  contrary 
when  he  was  off  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7),  the  ship 
was  forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Salmone,  and 
thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Fair  Havens, 
which  was  near  a city  called  Lasaea  (v.  8). 
Thence,  after  some  delay,  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  wind  becoming  favourable,  to  reach  Phoe- 
nice for  the  purpose  of  wintering  there  (v.  12) ; 
but  a sudden  gale  from  the  N.E.  [Winds]  coming 
down  from  the  high  ground  of  Crete  (war1  avrijs), 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ida,  drove  the 
ship  to  the  little  island  of  Claud  A (w.  13-16), 
whence  she  drifted  to  Malta.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  this  short  stay  at  Fair  Havens  may 
have  afforded  opportunities  for  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel at  Lasaea  or  elsewhere. 
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The  next  point  of  connexion  between  St.  Paul 
and  this  island  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It 
is  evident  from  Tit.  i.  5,  that  the  Apostle  himself 
was  here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before  he  wrote 
the  letter.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  between  the 
first  and  second  imprisonments.  In  the  course  of 
the  letter  (Tit.  i.  12)  St.  Paul  adduces  from  Epi- 
menides,  a Cretan  sage  and  poet  (0etos  avrip,  Plat. 
Legg.  i.  642),  a quotation  in  which  the  vices  of  his 
countrymen  are  described  in  dark  colours.  The 
truth  of  what  is  said  by  Epimenides  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  passages  collected  (iv.  10)  in 
Meursius’s  great  work  on  Crete  (Meursii  Opera , 
Florence,  1744,  vol.  iii.).  He  has  also  a chapter 
(iv.  4)  on  the  early  Christian  history  of  the  island. 
Titus  was  much  honoured  Jiere  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Castron  was  dedi- 
cated to  him : and  his  name  was  the  watchword  of 
the  Cretans,  when  they  fought  against  the  Vene- 
tians, who  themselves  seem  to  have  placed  him 
above  St.  Mark  in  Candia,  when  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  island.  See  Pashley’s  Travels  in  Crete, 
i.  pp.  6,  175  (London,  1837).  In  addition  to  this 
valuable  work,  we  must  refer  to  Hoeck’s  Kreta 
(Gottingen,  1829),  and  to  some  papers  translated 
from  the  Italian,  and  published  by  Mr.  E.  Falkener 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities  (London,  1856).  [J.  S.  H.] 

CRIMSON.  [Colours.] 

CRIS'PUS  (Kplcnros  ; found  also  in  the  Tal- 
mudists under  the  forms  and  'QD'Hp), 

ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.  8) ; baptized  with  his  family  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tradition,  he  became 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Aegina  {Const.  Apost.  vii. 
46).  [H.  A.] 

CROSS  ((TravpSs,  (TkS\o\J/).  Except  the  Latin 
crux  there  was  no  word  definitively  and  invariably 
applied  to  this  instrument  of  punishment.  The 
Greek  word  aravpos  is  derived  from  'Icm/ipi,  and 
properly,  like  <TKS\oxj/,  means  merely  a stake  (Horn. 
Od.  xiv.  11 ; II.  xxiv.  453).  Hence  Eustathius 
defines  aravpoi  to  be  opOa  teal  aTrca^vpixiva  £v\a, 
and  Hesych.  oi  KaraTreirpy^res  CKoXoires,  xapa/ces. 
The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate  both  palus 
and  crux;  e.  g.  (rravpw  TrpocrSeiy  in  Dion.  Cass, 
(xlix.  22)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ad 
palum  deligare.  In  Livy  even  crux  means  a mere 
stake  {in  tres  sustolli  cruces,  xxviii.  29),  just  as 
vice  versa  the  Fathers  use  <tk6\o \f/,  and  even  stipes 
{de  stipite  pendens ) of  a cross  proper.  (In  con- 
sequence of  this  vagueness  of  meaning,  impaling 
(Herod,  ix.  76)  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  loosely,  as 
a kind  of  crucifixion,  and  avaaKoXoirl^eiv  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  avaaravpovv ; alii  per  obscoena  sti- 
pitem  egerunt , alii  brachia  patibulo  explicuerunt, 
Sen.  Consol,  ad  Marc.  xx. ; and  Ep.  xiv.).  Other 
words  occasionally  applied  to  the  cross  are  pati- 
bulum  and  furca,  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of 
FT  (or  Y)  and  A respectively  {Dig.  48,  tit.  13  ; 
Plaut.  Mil.  Gl.  ii.  47  ; and  in  Sail.  fr.  ap.  Non.  iv. 
355,  patibulo  eminens  affligebatur  seems  clearly 
to  imply  crucifixion).  After  the  abolition  of  this 
mode  of  death  by  Constantine,  Trebonianus  sub- 
stituted furca  figendos  for  crucifigendos,  wherever 
the  word  occurred.  More  generally  the  cross  is 
called  arbor  infelix  (Liv.  i.  26  ; Sen.  Ep.  101), 
or  lignum  infelix  (Cic.  per  Rab.  3)  ; and  in  Greek 
£v\ov  (Deut.  xxi.  22).  The  Fathers  in  controversy 
used  to  quote  the  words  6 Kvptos  iBa<rl\ev(r(v 
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{curb  rod  £v\ov),  from  Ps.  xiv.  10,  or  Ps. 
xevi.,  as  a prophecy  of  the  cross  ; but-  these  words 
are  adulterina  et  Christiana  devotione  addita  ; 
though  Genebrardus  thought  them  a prophetic 
addition  of  the  LXX.,  and  Agellius  conjectures  that 
they  read  for  P|N  (Schleusner’s  Thes.).  The 
Hebrews  had  no  word  for  a cross  more  definite 
than  “ wood”  (Gen.  xl.  19,  &c.),  and  so  they 
called  the  transverse  beams  21V)  “ warp 

and  woof”  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.),  like 
£ vAov  SlSvfjLov,  LXX.  Crux  is  the  root  of  crucio, 

and  is  often  used  proverbially  for  what  is  most 
painful  (as  summum  jus,  summa  crux,  Colum. 
i.  7 ; quaerere  in  malo  crucem,  Ter.  Phorm.  iii. 
3,  IT),  and  as  a nickname  for  villains  {Quid  ais, 
cruxf  ’ Plaut.  Pen.  ii.  5,  17).  Rarer  terms  are 
Xupiov  (Euseb.  viii.  8),  aavis  (?),  and  Gabalus 
(Varro  ap.  Non.  ii.  373  ; Macrinus  ap.  Capitol. 

Macr.  11).  This  last  word  is  derived  from 
“ to  complete.” 

As  the  emblem  of  a slave’s  death  and  a mur- 
derer’s punishment,  the  cross  was  naturally  looked 
upon  with  the  profoundest  horror,  and  closely  con- 
nected “ with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of  guilt,  and  of 
ignominy”  (Gibbon,  ii.  153  ; Nomen  ipsum  crucis 
absit  non  modo  a corpore  civium  Romanorum,  sed 
etiam  a cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus,  Cic.  pro  Rab. 
5).  But  after  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine 
(Euseb.  V.  Const,  i.  27-30),  he  ordered  his  friends 
to  make  a cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  he  had 
seen,  and  “ the  towering,  eagles  resigned  the  flags 
unto  the  cross  ” (Pearson),  and  “ the  tree  of  cursing 
and  shame  ” “ sat  upon  the  sceptres  and  was  en- 
graved and  signed  on  the  foreheads  of  kings”  (Jer. 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1).  The  new 
standards — ■ 

“ In  quibus  effigies  crucis  aut  gemmata  refulget, 

Aut  longis  solido  ex  auro  praefertur  ab  hastis,” 
(Prudent,  in  Symm.  ii.  464,  sq.) 
were  called  by  the  name  Labarum,  and  may  be 
seen  engraved  in  Baronius 
{Ann.  Eccl.  a.d.  312,  No. 

36),  or  represented  on  the 
coins  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  his  nearer  successors.  The 
Labarum  is  described  in  Eu- 
seb. ( V.  Constant,  i.  25),  and, 
besides  the  pendent  cross, 
supported  the 
celebrated  em- 
41  broidered  mono- 
gram of  Christ 
(Gibbon,  ii.  154; 

Transversa  X littera,  sum- 
mo  capite  circumflexo,  Cae- 
cil.),  which  was  also  inscribed 
on  the  shields  and  helmets  of 
the  legions : — 

“ Cbristus  purpureum  gem- 
manti  tectus  in  auro 
Signabat  labarum ; clypeo- 
rum  insignia  Christus 
Scripserat,  ardebat  summis 
crux  addita  cristis.” 

(Prudent.  1.  e.)  The  Labarum. 

Nay,  the  airfoAov  aur^piov  (From  \gS£.)"  ^ 

was  even  more  prominently 
honoured ; for  Jerome  says,  Regum  purpuras  et 
ardentes  diadematum  gemmas  patibuli  Salvatoris 
joictura  condecorat  {Ep.  ad  Loetam.'). 
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We  may  tabulate  thus  the  various  descriptions  of 
cross  (Lips,  de  Cruce,  i. ; Godwyn’s  Moses  and 
Aaron) : — 

Crux. 

| 

1.  Simplex.  Compacta. 


2.  Decussata.  3.  Commissa.  4.  Immissa, 

Andreana,  or  and  ansata.  or  capitata. 

Burguudian. 

1.  The  crux  simplex , or  mere  stake  “ of  one  single 
piece  without  transom,”  was  probably  the  original 
of  the  rest.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  driven 
through  the  mans  chest,  but  at  other  times  it 
was  driven  longitudinally,  5ta  paxecos  /cat  vcorov 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  <nc6\oip),  coming  out  at  the  mouth 
(Sen.  Ep.  xiv.),  a method  of  punishment  called 
araCKLuSvAevOLS,  or  infixio.  The  affixio  consisted 
merely  of  tying  the  criminal  to  the  stake  (ad  palum 
deligare,  Liv.  xxvi.  13),  from  which  he  hung  by 
his  arms : the  process  is  described  in  the  little  poem 
of  Ausonius,  Cupido  crucifixus.  Trees  were 
naturally  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read 
of  their  being  applied  to  such  use  in  the  Martyr- 
ologies.  Tertullian  too  t ells  us  (Apol.  viii.  16)  that 
to  punish  the  priests  of  Saturn,  Tiberius  in  eisdem 
arboribus,  obumbratricibus  scelerum,  votivis  cru- 
cibus  explicuit  (cf.  Tac.  Germ,  xii.,  Proditores  et 
transfug  as  arboribus  suspendunt).  How  far  the 
expression  “ accursed  tree  ” is  applicable  under  this 
head  is  examined  under  the  word  Crucifixion. 

2.  The  crux  decussata  is  called  St.  Andrew’s 
cross,  although  on  no  good  grounds,  since,  according 
to  some,  he  was  killed  with  the  sword ; and  Hip- 
polytus  says  that  he  was  crucified  upright,  ad 
arborem  olivae.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek 
letter  X (Jerome,  in  Jer.  xxxi. ; X litter  a et  in 
figura  crucem,  et  in  numero  decern  demonstrate 
Isidor.  Orig.  i.  3).  Hence  Just.  Mart.  (Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  p.  200)  quotes  Plato’s  expression,  extaCe,/ 
avrbv  iv  rep  Travri,  with  reference  to  the  cross. 
The  Fathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discover  types  of  this  kind  of  cross  in  Jacob’s 
blessing  of  Joseph’s  sons,  x^P<TLU  zvgAAay pevais 
(cf.  Tert.  de  Baptismo,  viii.)  ; in  the  anointing  of 
priests  “ decussatively  ” (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden 
of  Cyrus ) ; for  the  rabbis  say  that  kings  were 
anointed  in  forma,  coronae,  sacerdotes  autem 
'3  j'DD,  i.  e.  ad  formam  X Graecorum  (Schoett- 
gen’s  Hor.  Hebr.  et  Talm.  iv.  ad  /.)  ; and  in  the 
crossing  of  the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
the  day  of  expiation  (Targ.  Jonath.  ad  Lev.  xvi. 
21,  &c.). 

3.  The  crux  commissa,  or  St.  Anthony’s  cross 
(so  called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint’s 
cope,  Mrs.  Jameson’s  Sacred  Art,  i.  xxxv.),  was  in 
the  shape  of  a T.  Hence  Lucian,  in  his  amusing 
AiK7j  (pravpivTuv,  jocosely  derives  rrravpos  from 
TaD  ( airb  t 6vtov  . . teal  rip  Tex^paTL  rrp  irovpp^ 
t)]v  TTovgpav  iirravvpiav  rrvveA Qe?v),  and  makes 
mankind  accuse  it  bitterly  for  suggesting  to  tyrants 
the  instrument  of  torture  (Jud.  Vocal.  12).  This 
shape  is  often  alluded  to  as  “ the  mystical  Tau  ” 
( Garden  of  Cyrus;  nostra  autem  T species  crucis, 
Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  22  ; Jer.  in  Ezech.  ix.,  &c.). 
As  that  letter  happens  to  stand  for  300,  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  more  elaborate  trifling  ; thus 
the  300  cubits  of  the  ark  are  considered  typical 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi. ; S.  Paullin.  Ep.  ii.)  ; and 
even  Abraham’s  318  servants  (!) ; since  318  is  re- 
presented by  riT),  they  deduced  rbv  phv  'lpaovv 
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iv  rots  Svai  ypappamv  Kal  iv  kvi  rbv  <rravp6v 
(Barnab.  Ep.  ix. ; Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi. ; Ambros, 
Prol.  in  l.  i.  de  Fide. ; Pearson  (ail.  iv.)  on  the 
Creed,  in  whose  notes  these  passages  are  quoted). 

A variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata,  “ crosses 
with  circles  on  their  heads  ”)  is  found  “ in 
the  sculptures  from  Khorsabad  and  the  ' IP3 
ivories  from  Nimrod.  M.  Lajard  ( Observa - ** 

tions  sur  la  Croix  ansee)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian 
symbol  of  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a circle  ; but 
Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  theory  ” (Lay- 
ard’s  Nineveh,  ii.  213,  note).  In  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures, a similar  object,  called  a crux  ansata,  is  con- 
stantly borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variously  called 
“ the  key  of  the  Nile”  (Dr.  Young  in  Encycl.  Bri- 
tan.), “ the  character  of  Venus,”  and  more  correctly 
(as  by  Lacroze)  “ the  emblem  of  life.”  Indeed  this  was 
the  old  explanation  ( ipppvevQViaav  appavai  rdvrrjv 
yparp^v  Zcot]  iirepxopivT],  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl. 
vii.  15  ; so  too  Euffinus  (ii.  29),  who  says  it  was 
one  of  the  “ lepariKal  vel  sacerdotales  litterae  ”). 
“ The  Egyptians  thereby  expressed  the  powers  and 
motion  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  diffusion 
thereof  upon  the  celestial  and  elemental  nature” 
(Sir  T.  Browne,  Card,  of  Cyrus).  This  too  was 
the  signification  given  to  it  by  the  Christian  con- 
verts in  the  army  of  Theodosius,  when  they  re- 
marked it  on  the  temple  of  Serapis,  according  to 
the  story  mentioned  in  Suidas.  The  same  symbol 
has  been  also  found  among  the  Copts,  and  (perhaps 
accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and  Persians. 

4.  The  crux  immissa  (or  Latin  cross)  differed 
from  the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  bopv 
viprjAov  (or  stipes ) above  the  nipas  iynapaiov,  or 
patibulum  (Euseb.  de  V.  Constant,  i.  31).  That 
this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our  Lord  died 
is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the  mention 
of  the  “ title,”  as  placed  above  our  Lord’s  head, 
and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ; it  is 
repeatedly  found  on  the  coins  and  columns  of 
Constantine.  Hence  ancient  and  modern  imagi- 
nation has  been  chiefly  tasked  to  find  symbols  for 
this  sort  of  cross,  and  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. They  find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Moses  during  the  battle  of  Rephidim  (Ex. 
xvii.  12),  saying  that  he  was  bidden  by  the  Spirit, 
’Iva  iroi^rry  rvirov  rrravpov  Kal  rod  peAAovros 
Truer x^v  (Barnab.  Ep.  12  ; Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  89  ; habitus  crucis,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii. 
18).  Firmic.  Maternus  (de  Errore,  xxi.)  says  (from 
the  Talmudists?)  that  Moses  made  a cross  of  his 
rod,  ut  facilius  impetraret  quod  magnopere  pcstu- 
laret,  crucem  sibi  fecit  ex  virga.  He  also  fantas- 
tically applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii. 
3-5 ; Is.  ix.  6,  &c.  Other  supposed  types  are 
Jacob’s  ladder  (Jer.  Com.  in  Ps.  xci. ; Dominus 
innixus  scalae  Christus  crucifixus  ostenditur, 
August.  Serm.  de  Temp,  lxxix.)  ; the  paschal  lamb, 
pierced  by  transverse  spits  (o’X'nPaTlC^Pevov  opoicos 
r(p  o'X'flpO’Ti  tov  erravpov  oirrarai,  Just.  M.  Dial, 
c.  Tryph.  xl.)  ; and  “ the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or 
ceremony  of  their  oblations  waved  by  the  priest 
into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  after  the  form 
of  a cross  ” (Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  9 ; Schoettger., 
1.  c.).  A truer  type  (John  iii.  14)  is  the  elevation 
(niEPp',  Chald.)  of  the  fiery  serpent  (Num.  xxi. 
8,  9).  For  some  strange  applications  of  texts  to 
this  figure  see  Cypr.  Testim.  ii.  xx.  sq.  In  Matt, 
v.  18,  fc ora  ev  $)  pia  Kepala  is  also  made  to  repre- 
sent a cross  (I  ian  rb  opQbv  1-vAov  Kal  nepaia  rb 
irAayiov,  Theophyl.  in  loc.,  &c.).  To  the  four 
anpa  of  the  cross  they  also  applied  the  vij/os  nai 
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fidOos  Kal  irXd ros  Kal  prjKos  of  Eph.  iii.  18  (as 
Greg.  Nyss.  and  Aug.  Ep.  120)  ; and  another  of 
their  fancies  was  that  there  was  a mystical  signi- 
ficance in  this  5 6pv  rerpd-irXevpov  (Nonn.  In  Joh. 
xix.  18),  because  it  pointed  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  world  ( Quatuor  inde  plagas  quadrati  colligit 
orbis,  Sedul.  iii.).  In  all  nature  the  sacred  sign 
was  found  to  be  indispensable  ( Karavoifcrare  irdura 
iv  T<p  K6<x/itp  el  &vev  rov  <xx'hfJLaT0S  rovrov  8lol- 
KeiTai,  Just.  M.  Apol.  i.  72),  especially  in  such 
things  as  involve  dignity,  energy,  or  deliverance ; 
as  the  actions  of  digging,  ploughing,  &c.,  the 
human  face,  the  antennae  of  a ship  in  full  sail,  &c. 
Aves  quando  volant  ad  aethera  signum  crucis 
assumunt.  Homo  natans,  vel  orans,  forma  crucis 
visitur  (Jer.  in  Marc.  xi.).  Signa  ipsa  et 
cantabra  et  vexilla  quid  aliud  quam  inauratae 
cruces  sunt  ? (Min.  Fel.  Oct.  xxix.).  Similar  ana- 
logies are  repeated  in  Firm.  Maten.  deErrore,  xxi. ; 
Tert.  adv.  Nat.  i.  12  ; Apol.  16  ; de  Coron.  Mil.  iii., 
and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of  those  to  whom  the 
cross  was  “ foolishness,”  were  considered  sufficient 
proof  that  signo  crucis  aut  ratio  naturalis  nititur 
aut  vestra  religio  formatur  (Min.  Fel.,  &c.).  The 
types  adduced  from  Scripture  were  valuable  to 
silence  the  difficulties  of  the  Jews,  to  whom,  in 
consequence  of  Deut.  xxi.  22  ( iiriKaraparos  6 
< TTa.vpovp.evos ),  the  cross  was  an  especial  “ stum- 
bling-block” (Tert.  adv.  Jud.  ix.).  Many  such 
fancies  (e.  g.  the  harmlessness  of  cruciform  flowers, 
the  southern  cross,  &c.)  are  collected  in  ‘ Communi- 
cations with  the  Unseen  World.' 

Besides  the  four  &upa  (or  apices , Tert.)  of  the 
cross,  was  a fifth  (irrjypa),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
rested  (i<f>  § itroxovurai  ol  ffravpovpeuot,  Just. 
M.  Tryph.  xci.,  who  ( more  suo ) compares  it  to  the 
horn  of  a rhinoceros ; sedilis  excessus,  Tert.  adv. 
Nat.  i.  12 ; ubi  requiescit  qui  clavis  affigitur, 
Iren.  adv.  Haeres.  i.  12).  This  was  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the  hands, 
since  it  was  impossible  that  it  “ should  rest  upon 
nothing  but  four  great  wounds  ” (Jer.  Taylor,  Life 
of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2,  who  erroneously  quotes  the 
Stfpv  rerpanXeupov  of  Nonnus).  This  projection 
is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  famous  lines  of  Mae- 
cenas (ap.  Sen.  Ep.  101) : — 

“ Vita  dum  superest  bene  est ; 

Hanc  mihi  vel  acuta 

Si  sedeam  cruce,  sustine.” 

Ruhkopf  (ad  loc.)  so  explains  it,  and  it  is  not  so 
probable  that  it  refers  to  a vacrKiubvXevcris  as 
Lipsius  thinks  (de  Cruce,  i.  6).  Whether  there 
was  also  a vttotv68lov  or  support  to  the  feet 
(as  we  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful.  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  it ; but  he  is  the  earliest  authority, 
and  has  no  weight  (G.  J.  Voss.  Harm.  Passion. 
ii.  7.  28). 

An  inscription,  titulus  or  elogium  (e7ny patpy, 
Luke  xxiii. ; atria,  Matt,  xxvii. ; y imypatp^i  rys 
alrlas,  Mark ; rirXos,  John  xix. ; Qui  causampoenae 
indicavit,  Suet.  Cal.  32  ; 7rtVa£,  Euseb.  ; ypdp.fj.ara 
r)fv  air  lav  rys  Oauardxrews  HyXovvra,  Dion  Cass. 

liv.  3 ; irrvx'tov  inlypapfia  exov,  Hesych.  Dl^)  was 
generally  placed  above  the  person’s  head,  and  briefly 
expressed  his  guilt,  as  ovr6s  iartv  ''ArraXos  6 
Xpiarlavos  (Euseb.  v.  1),  Impie  locutus  parmu- 
larius  (Suet.  Horn,  x.),  and  generally  was  earned 
before  the  criminal  (praecedente  titulo,  Suet.).  It 
was  covered  with  white  gypsum,  and  the  letters 
were  black  ; hence  Sozomen  calls  it  XivKcopa 
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(Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  1),  and  Nicephorus  a XevKy  a dun 
(H.  Eccl.  viii.  29).  But  Nicquetus  (Tit.  Sand. 
Crucis,  i.  6)  says  it  was  white  with  red  letters. 

A common  tradition  assigns  the  perpetual  shiver 
of  the  aspen  to  the  fact  of  the  cross  having  been 
formed  of  its  wood.  Lipsius,  however  (de  Cruce,  iii. 
13),  thinks  it  was  of  oak,  which  was  strong  enough, 
and  common  in  Judea.  Few  will  attach  any  con- 
sequence to  his  other  reason,  that  the  relics  appear 
to  be  of  oak.  The  legend  to  which  he  alludes, 

“ Pes  crucis  est  cedrus,  corpus  tenet  alta  cupressvis, 

Palma  manus  retinet,  titulo  laetatur  oliva,” 

hardly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  crosses  must  have  been  of  the  meanest  and  rea- 
diest materials,  because  they  were  used  in  such  mar- 
vellous numbers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Alexander 
Jannaeus  crucified  800  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14, 
§2) ; and  Varus  2000  (id.  xvii.  10,  §10) ; and  Hadrian 
500  a-day ; and  Titus  so  many  that  re  eye- 
Xelxero  rots  ffravpots  Kal  aravpol  ro7s  <rct>pa<rtu 
(Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  28,  where  Reland  rightly 
notices  the  strange  retribution,  “ so  that  they  who 
had  nothing  but  ‘ crucify  ’ in  their  mouth,  were 
therewith  paid  home  in  their  own  bodies,”  Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  v.  21).  In  Sicily,  Augustus 
crucified  600  (Oros.  vi.  18). 

It  is  a question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the 
cross  was  the  more  common  method.  In  favour  of 
the  first  are  the  expressions  ligare  and  deligare ; the 
description  in  Ausonius,  Cupido  Crucif. ; the  Egyp- 
tian custom  (Xen.  Ephes.  iv.  2) ; the  mention  by 
Pliny  (xxviii.  11)  of  spartum  e cruce  among 
magical  implements  ; and  the  allusion  to  crucifixion 
noted  by  the  fathers  in  John  xix.  24  (Theophyl. 
ad  loc.  and  Tert.  Tunc  Petrus  ab  altero  cingitur 
cum  cruci  astringitur).  On  the  other  side  we 
have  the  expression  TrpooyXovtrdat,  and  numberless 
authorities  (Sen.  de  Vit.  Beata,  xix.  ; Artemidor. 
Oneirocr.,  in  several  passages  ; Apul.  Met.  iii.  60  ; 
Plaut.  Mostel.  ii.  1,  13,  et  passim).  That  our 
Lord  was  nailed,  according  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
(John  xx.  25,  27,  &c. ; Zech.  xii.  10  ; Ps.  xxii.  16  : 
Foderunt  manus  meas  et  pedes,  quae  propria 
atrocitas  crucis,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  19,  &c. ; 
£>pvi-au,  LXX. ; although  the  Jews  vainly  endeavour 
to  maintain  that  here  '“lfcO,  “ like  a lion,”  is  the 
true  reading.  Sixt.  Senensis  Bibl.  Sand.  viii.  5, 
p.  640).  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that 
both  methods  were  used  at  once : thus  in  Lucan 
(vi.  547,  sq.)  we  have  mention  both  of  nodos 
nocentes  and  of  insertum  manibus  chalybem ; 
and  Hilary  (de  Trin.  x.)  mentions  together  colli- 
gantum  f unium  vincula  et  adadorum  clavorum 
vulnera.  We  may  add  that  in  the  crucifixion 
(as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  i.  1, 
cf.  Manil.  de  Androm.  v.)  of  Prometheus,  Aeschylus, 
besides  the  nails,  speaks  of  a juatrxaAttrr^p  (Prom. 
79).  When  either  method  was  used  alone,  the 
tying  was  considered  more  painful  (as  we  find  in 
the  Marty rologies),  since  it  was  a diutinus  cm- 
ciatus. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails  were 
employed.  The  passage  in  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1,  13, 
is,  as  Lipsius  (de  Cruce,  ii.  9)  shows,  indecisive. 
Nonnus  speaks  of  the  two  feet  (SpoTrXoKees)  being 
fastened  with  one  nail  (&£vyt  yopepep),  and  Greg. 
Naz.  (De  Christ,  pat.)  calls  the  cross  a £vXou  rpitx- 
7 fXov ; hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  the  nails 
were  represented  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at  each 
extremity  (Mrs.  Jameson,  l.  c.).  In  the  “ inven- 
tion” of  the  cross,  Socrates  (H.  E.  i.  17)  only 
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mentions  the  hand-nails ; and  that  only  two  were 
found  is  argued  by  Winer  ( s . v.  Kreuzigung ) from 
the  rh  fiev,  ra  8e  (instead  of  robs  gev)  in  Theodor. 
H.  E.  i.  17.  Romish  writers,  however,  generally 
follow  Gregory  of  Tours  {Be  Glor.  Mart,  vi.)  in 
maintaining  four,  which  may  also  be  implied  by 
the  plural  in  Cypr.  de  Passione  ( clavis  . . . pedes 
ter ebr antibus),  who  also  mentions  three  more, 
used  to  nail  on  the  title.  Cyprian  is  a very  good 
authority,  because  he  had  often  been  a witness  of 
executions.  There  is  a monograph  on  the  subject 
by  Corn.  Curtius  {de  clavis  dominicis,  Antw.  1670). 
What  has  been  said  sufficiently  disproves  the  ca- 
lumny against  the  Albigenses  in  the  following  very 
curious  passage  of  Lucas  Tudensis  (ii.  contra  Albig .) : 
Albigensis  primi  pinxerunt  imaginem  crucifixi 
mo  clavo  simul  utruinque  pedem  configente,  et  vir- 
ginern  Mariam  Monoculam  {!) ; utrumque  in  deri- 
sionem:  sed  postea  prior  figura  retenta  est,  et 
irrepsit  in  vulgarem  famam.  (Quoted  by  Jer. 
Taylor,  l.  c.)  On  the  supposed  fate  of  the  nails, 
see  Theodor.  H.E.  i.  17.  Constantine  fastened  one 
as  a <pv\aKT'fipiov  on  his  horse’s  bridle,  and  one 
(Zonaras  says  some ) on  the  head  of  the  statue  which 
he  intended  to  be  the  palladium  of  Constantinople, 
and  which  the  people  used  to  surround  with  lighted 
torches  (Moslieim,  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  1,  3,  and  notes). 
The  clavus  pedis  dextri  is  shown  at  Treves  (Lips, 
ii.  9,  note). 

The  story  of  the  so-called  “ invention  of  the 
cross,”  a.d.  326,  is  too  famous  to  be  altogether 
passed  over.  Besides  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Rufinus,  Sozomen,  Paulinus,  Sulp. 
Severus,  and  Chrysostom,  so  that  Tillemont  {Mem. 
Ecc.  vii.)  says  that  nothing  can  be  more  certain ; 
but,  even  if  the  story  were  not  so  intrinsically 
absurd  (for  among  other  reasons  it  was  a law 
among  the  Jews  that  the  cross  was  to  be  burnt. 
Othonis  Lex.  Rab.  ser.  Supplicia ),  it  would 
require  far  more  probable  evidence  to  outweigh 
the  silence  of  Eusebius.  It  clearly  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  maintain 
the  belief,  and  invent  the  story  of  its  miracu- 
lous multiplication,  because  the  sale  of  the  relics 
was  extremely  profitable.  The  story  itself  is 
too  familiar  to  need  repeating.  To  this  day 
the  supposed  title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it,  are 
shown  to  the  people  once  a year  in  the  church  of 
Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  the  true  cross  by  Chosroes  II.,  and  its  rescue 
by  Heraclius,  with  even  the  seals  of  the  case  un- 
broken, and  the  subsequent  sale  of  a large  fragment 
to  Louis  IX.,  see  Gibbon,  iv.  326,  vi.  66.  Those 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of  ridiculous 
imposture  may  see  further  accounts  in  Baronius 
{Ann.  Ecc.  a.d.  326,  No.  42-50),  Jortin,  and 
Schmidt  {Problem,  de  Crucis  Bominicae  Inven- 
tion, Helmst.  1724)  ; and  on  the  fate  of  the  true 
cross  a paper  read  by  Lord  Mahon  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1831  (cited  .by  Dean 
Milman). 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  century  that  the  emblem 
of  the  cross  became  the  image  of  the  crucifix.  As 
a symbol  the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in  the  early 
Church  {frontem  crucis  signaculo  terimus,  Tert. 
de  Cor.  Mil.  iii.).  It  was  not  till  the  2nd  century 
that  any  particular  efficacy  was  attached  to  it 
(Cypr.  Testim.  ii.  21,  22  ; Lact.  Inst.  iv.  27,  &c. ; 
Mosheim,  ii.  4,  5).  On  its  subsequent  worship 
(i latria ) by  the  Church  of  Rome,  see  Jer.  Taylor’s 
Biss,  from  Popery,  i.  ii.  7,  12  ; and  on  the  use  of  the 
sign  in  our  Church,  Hooker’s  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  65.  Some 
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suppose  an  allusion  to  the  custom  in  Ez.  ix.  4 
(Poli,  Synops.  ad  loc. ; Gesen.  s.  v.,  ID  ; signum 
spec,  cruciforme,  Sixt.  Sen.  ii.  p.  120). 

Besides  the  noble  monograph  of  Lipsius  de  Cruce 
(from  which  we  have  largely  borrowed,  and  whose 
wealth  of  erudition  has  supplied  every  succeeding 
writer  on  the  subject  with  abundant  authorities), 
there  are  works  by  Salmasius  {de  Cruce , Epp.  3) ; 
Kippingius  {de  Cruce  et  Cruciariis,  Brem.  1671)  ; 
Bosius  (de  Cruce  triumphante  et  gloriosa,  Ant- 
werp, 1617)  ; Gretser  (de  Cruce  Christi ) ; and 
Bartholinus  {Hypomnemata  de  Cruce)  ; very  much 
may  also  be  gleaned  from  the  learned  notes  of 
Bishop  Pearson  (On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.).  Other 
authorities  are  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the  article 
itself.  [Crucifixion.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

CROWN  (may)-  This  ornament,  which  is 

both  ancient  and  universal,  probably  originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
dishevelled  by  the  wind.  Such  fillets  are  still 
common,  and  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculptures 
of  Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt ; they  gradually 
developed  into  turbans  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §7),  which 
by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  precious  materials 
assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns.  The  use 
of  them  as  ornaments  probably  was  suggested  by 
the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the  head  with 
flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.  (“  Let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,”  Wisd.  ii.  8 ; 
3 Macc.  vii.  16  ; Jud.  xv.  13,  and  the  classical 
writers,  passim ; Winer  s.v.  Krdnze).  The  first 
crown  was  said  to  have  been  woven  for  Pandora  by 
the  Graces  (comp,  arecpavos  Xaplroov,  Prov.  iv.  9 
z=(rrt<pavos  rcou  Trvevp.ariKa>v  xapiapdroov,  Lex. 
Cyr.)  According  to  Pherecydes,  Saturn  was  the 
first  to  wear  a crown  ; Diodorus  says  that  Jupiter 
was  first  crowned  by  the  gods  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Titans.  Pliny,  Harpocration,  &c.,  ascribe  its  earliest 
use  to  Bacchus,  who  gave  to  Ariadne  a crown  of 
gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the  laurel  after 
his  conquest  of  India.  Leo  Aegyptius  attributes 
the  invention  to  Isis,  whose  wreath  was  cereal. 
These  and  other  legends  are  collected  by  Ter- 
tullian  from  the  elaborate  treatise  on  crowns  by 
Claud.  Saturnius  ( praestantissimus  is  hac  ma- 
teria. commentator).  Another  tradition  says  that 
Nimrod  was  the  first  to  wear  a crown,  the  shape 
of  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  a cloud 
(Eutychius  Alexandr.  Ann.  i.  p.  63).  Tertullian 
in  his  tract  Be  Cor.  Militis.  (c.  vii  sq.)  argues 
against  them  as  unnatural  and  idolatrous.  He 
is,  however,  singularly  unsuccessful  in  trying  to 
disprove  the  countenance  given  to  them  in  Scrip- 
ture, where  they  are  constantly  mentioned.  He 
says  Quis  . . . episcopus  invenitur  coronatus  ? 
(chap.  9).  But  both  the  ordinary  priests  and  the 
high-priest  wore  them.  The  common  mitre 
(nyziaa,  Kibapis,  Ex.  xxviii.  37,  xxix.  6,  &c. 
raivla,  Jos.  crrpScpiou  So!  Is  pels  (popovcn,  Hesych.) 
was  a ttiXos  dicotvos,  forming  a sort  of  linen  taenia  or 
crown  (<Tre<pdv7i),  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7.  The  flSiXP 

(frvffffivy)  ndpa)  of  the  high-priest  (used  also  of 
a regal  crown,  Ez.  xxi.  26)  was  much  more  splen- 
did (Ex.  xxviii.  36 ; Lev.  viii.  9 ; “an  ornament 
of  honour,  a costly  work,  the  desire  of  the  eyes,” 
Ecclus.  xlv.  12;  “the  holy  crown,”  Lev.  viii.  9, 
so  called  from  the  Tetragrammaton  inscribed  on  it, 
Sopranes  de  re  Vest.  Jud.,  p.  441).  It  had  a 
second  fillet  of  blue  lace  (e£  vauivOov  * ei rot* 
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xiXpevos,  the  colour  being  chosen  as  a type  of 
neaven),  and  over  it  a golden  diadem  ("ID,  Ex. 
xxix.  6),  “ on  which  blossomed  a golden  calyx  like 
the  flower  of  the  voaKvapos  ” (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  6). 
The  gold  band  LXX.  ir eraXou,  Orig.  iXaa- 

T7]pLov,  Das  Stimblat,  Luther)  was  tied  behind  with 
blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowers),  and  being 
two  fingers  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (not  in  bas- 
relief  as  Abarbanel  says)  “ Holiness  to  the  Lord.” 
(Comp.  Rev.  xvii.  5 ; Braunius  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  ii. 
22 ; Maimon.  de  Apparatu  Templi,  ix.  1 ; Re- 
land.  Antiq.  ii.  10 ; Carpzov,  Appar.  Crit.  p. 
85 ; Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5,  §7 ; Philo,  de  Vit. 
Mosis,  iii.  519.)  Some  suppose  that  Josephus  is 
describing  a later  crown  given  by  Alexander  the 
Great  to  Jaddua.  (Jennings’  Jew.  Ant.  p.  158.) 
The  use  of  the  crown  by  priests  and  in  religious 
services  was  universal,  and  perhaps  the  badge  be- 
longed at  first  “ rather  to  the  pontificalia  than  the 
regalia .”  Thus  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  says  that  the  first 
crown  was  used  by  Janus  when  sacrificing.  “ A 
striped  head-dress  and  queue,”  or  “ a short  wig,  on 
which  a band  was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp, 
the  symbol  of  royalty,”  was  used  by  the  kings 
of  Egypt  in  religious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson’s 
Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  354,  fig.  13).  The  crown  worn 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria  was  “ a high  mitre  . . . 
frequently  adorned  with  flowers,  &c.,  and  arranged 
in  bands  of  linen  or  silk.  Originally  there  was 
only  one  band,  but  afterwards  there  were  two,  and 
the  ornaments  were  richer  ” (Layard,  ii.  320,  and 
the  illustrations  in  Jahn,  Arch.  Germ.  ed.  Part 
:.  vol.  ii.  tab.  ix.  4 and  8). 


There  are  several  words  in  Scripture  for  a crown 
besides  those  mentioned;  as  "|fc$S,  the  head-dress 
of  bridegrooms,  Is.  lxi.  10,  pirpa,  LXX. ; Bar.  v. 
2 ; Ez.  xxiv.  17  (rpix^pa),  and  of  women,  Is. 
iii.  20  (epirXdKiov  ?) ; ll’VVElV,  a head-dress  of 
great  splendour  (Is.  xxviii.  5) ; ITlS,  a wreath  of 
flowers  ; (arecpavos)  Prov.  i.  9,  iv.  9 : such  wreaths 
were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Is.  xxviii.  1). 
a common  tiara  or  turban,  Job  xxix.  14 ; Is.  iii. 
23  (but  LXX.  dnrXots , Qepurrpov).  The  words 
"IT),  "ins,  and  are  spoken  of  under 

Diadem.  The  general  word  is  mDV,  and  we 

must  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  a costly  turban  irra- 
diated with  pearls  and  gems  of  priceless  value, 
which  often  form  aigrettes  for  feathers,  as  in  the 
crowns  of  modem  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Such  was 
probably  the  crown,  which  with  its  precious  stones 
weighed  (or  rather  “ was  worth  ”)  a talent,  taken 
by  David  from  the  king  of  Ammon  at  Rabbah  and 
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used  as  the  state  crown  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30). 
Some  groundlessly  suppose  that  being  too  heavy  to 
wear,  it  was  suspended  over  his  head.  The  roya' 
crown  was  sometimes  buried  with  the  king 
(Schickard.  Jus  Beg.  vi.  19,  p.  421).  Idolatrous 
nations  also  “ made  crown-  for  the  head  of  their 
gods  ” (Ep.  Jer.  9). 

The  Jews  boast  that  three  crowns  were  given  to 
them,  rnin  "ITD,  the  crows  of  the  Law,  "HID 
HJTrD,  the  crown  of  priesthood,  and  JTD^D,  the 
royal  crown,  better  than  all  which  is  HD 
the  crown  of  a good  name  (Carpzov.  Appar  at.  Critic. 
p.  60 ; Othonis  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  Corona ). 

'Xrtcpavos  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  for  every  kind  of 
crown ; but  areppa  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  for 
the  garlands  used  with  victims.  In  the  Byzantine 
Court  the  latter  word  was  confined  to  the  imperial 
crown  (Du  Fresne,  Gloss.  Graec.  p.  1442).  The 
use  of  funeral  crowns  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xix.  12,  allusion  is  made  to 
“ many  crowns  ” worn  in  token  of  extended  do- 
minion. Thus  the  kings  of  Egypt  used  to  be 
crowned  with  the  “ pshent  ” or  united  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (Wilk.,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 
351  sq. ; comp.  Layard,  ii.  320) ; and  Ptolemy 
Philometor  wore  two  diadems,  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia.  Similarly  the  three  crowns  of  the 
Papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of  power : 
the  first  corona  was  added  to  the  mitra  by  Alex- 
ander III.,  in  1159  ; the  second  by  Boniface  VIII., 
in  1303  ; and  the  third  by  Urban  V.,  in  1362. 

The  laurel,  pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given  to 
victors  in  the  great  games  of  Greece  are  finely 
alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  25  ; 2 Tim.  ii. 
5,  &c.).  They  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
lam-el-wreath  assumed  by  Apollo  on  conquering 
the  Python  (Tert.  de  Cor.  Mil.  7,  15).  “ Crown  ” 
is  often  used  figuratively  in  the  Bible  (Prov. 
xii.  4,  xvii.  6;  Is.  xxviii.  5;  Phil.  iv.  1,  &c.). 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  rims  of  altars, 
tables,  &c.  (Ex.  xxv.  25,  &c. ; Deut.  xxii.  8,  ttolt)- 
aeis  (TT€(pdvr]v  rep  dev  pari  crov.  Projectura  co- 
ronarum , Vitr.  ii.  8 ; Angusti  muri  corona , Q. 
Curt.  ix.  4,  30).  The  ancients  as  well  as  the 
moderns  had  a coin  called  “ a crown  ” (rbu  creepa- 
vov  %v  ocpelXcre,  1 Macc.  xiii.  39,  x.  29,  A.  V. 
“ Crown-tax,”  v.  Suid.  s.  v.  arecpaviKby  reXeapa). 
[Diadem.] 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  are  Gaschalius  (de 
Coronis  libt'ix.)  and  Meursius  (de  Corona , Hafniae. 
1671).  For  others,  see  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  xiv. 
13.  [F.  W.  F.] 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  (erreepavos  e|  a/cai/- 
Qwv,  Matt,  xxvii.  29).  Our  Lord  was  crowned 
with  thorns  in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been  insult,  and  not  the 
infliction  of  pain  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 
The  Rhamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  tin* 
plant  intended,  because  its  thorns  are  so  strong  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  (irAe- 
lanres)  into  a wreath.  The  large-leaved  acanthus 
(bear’s-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 
phrase  would  have  been  e|  aKavOys.  Obviously 
some  small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant ; perhaps 
cappares  spinosae  (Reland’s  Palestin.  ii.  523) 
Hasselquist  ( Travels , p.  260)  says  that  the  thorn 
used  was  the  Arabian  Nabk.  “ It  was  very  suit- 
able for  their  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns 
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which  inflict  painful  wounds ; and  its  flexible, 
pliant,  and  round  branches  might  easily  be  plaited 
in  the  form  of  a crown.”  It  also  resembles  the 
rich  dark  green  of  the  triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical  pur- 
pose (Rosenmiiller,  Botany  of  Script,  p.  202,  Eng. 
od.).  On  the  Empress  Helena’s  supposed  discovery 
nf  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  its  subsequent  fate,  see 
Gibbon,  ii.  306,  vi.  66,  ed.  Milman.  [F.  W.  F.] 

CRUCIFIXION  ( aravpovv , avacrr  avpovv, 
(TkoXotv'i^lv  , TTpocryXovu  (and,  less  properly, 
avafTKivSvXeveiv)  ; cruci  or  patibulo  officer e,  suf  - 
tig  ere,  or  simply  figere  (Tert.  de  Pat.  iii.),  cruciare 
(Auson.)  ad  palum  alligare,  crucem  alicui  statuere, 
in  crucem,  agere,  tollere,  &c. : the  sufferer  was  called 
cruciarius ).  The  variety  of  the  phrases  shews  the 
extreme  commonness  of  the  punishment,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Semiramis. 
It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  (as  in  the  case 
of  Inarus,  Thuc.  i.  30  ; Gen.  xl.  19),  the  Carthagi- 
nians (as  in  the  case  of  Hanno,  &c.,  Val.  Max.  ii. 

7 ; Sil.  Ital.  ii.  344).  The  Persians  (Polycrates,  &c. 
Herod,  iii.  125,  iv.  43  ; Esth.  vii.  10,  (TravpaO^Too 
tV  avr6,  LXX.  v.  14),  the  Assyrians  (Diod.  Sic. 
n.  1),  Scythians  (id.  ii.  44),  Indians  (id.  ii.  18), 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Kreuzigung ),  Germans  (possibly  Tac. 
Germ.  12),  and  very  frequent  from  the  earliest 
times  (reste  suspendito,  Liv.  i.  26)  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero,  however,  refers  it, 
not  (as  Livy)  to  the  early  kings,  but  to  Tarquinius 
Superbus  ( pro  Bab.  4)  ;•  Aurel.  Victor  calls  it 
Vetus  veterrimumque  (cm  teterr.f)  patibulorum 
supplicium.  Both  upeyav  and  mspendere  (Ov. 
Ibis,  299)  refer  to  death  by  crucifixion ; thus  in 
speaking  of  Alexander’s  crucifixion  of  2000  Tyrians, 
aveKpeyacrev  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers  to  the  Crucibus 
ajfixus,  Q.  Curt.  iv.  4. 

Whether  this  mode  of  execution  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Jews  is  a matter  of  dispute,  on  which 
Winer  quotes  a monograph  by  Bormitius.  It  is 
asserted  to  have  been  so  by  Baronius  ( Annal . i. 
xxxiv.),  Sigonius  (de  Rep.  Hebr.  vi.  8),  &c., 
who  are  refuted  by  Casaubon  (c.  Baron.  Exerc. 
xvi. ; Carpzov.  Apparat.  Grit.  p.  591).  The  He- 
brew words  said  to  allude  to  it  are  (some- 
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times  with  the  addition  of  ?]}  ; hence  the 
Jews  in  polemics  call  our  Lord  'I?]-!,  and  Christians 
'ftn  nniy,  “ worshippers  of  the  crucified  ”)  and  | 
both  of  which  in  A.  V.  are  generally  rendered 
“ to  hang”  (2  Sam.  xviii.  10  ; Deut.  xxi.  22  ; Num. 
xxv.  4 ; Job  xxvi.  7)  ; for  which  <tt avp6a>  occurs 
in  the  LXX.  (Esth.  vii.  10),  and  crucifixerunt 
in  the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9).  The  Jewish  ac- 
count of  the  matter  (in  Maimonides  and  the  Rabbis) 
is,  that  the  exposure  of  the  body  tied  to  a stake  by 
its  hands  (which  might  loosely  be  called  cruci- 
fixion), took  place  after  death  (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  31 ; Othonis  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v. 
Supplicia  ; Reland,  Ant.  ii.  6 ; Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg. 
Errors,  v.  21).  Even  the  placing  of  a head  on  a 
single  upright  pole  has  been  called  crucifixion. 
This  custom  of  crucifixion  after  death  (which  seems 
to  be  implied  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23),  was  by  no 
means  rare ; men  were  first  killed  in  mercy 
(Suet.  Caes. ; Herod,  iii.  125 ; Plut.  Cleom. 
38).  According  to  a strange  story  in  Pliny  (xxxvi. 
15,  §24),  it  was  adopted  by  Tarquin,  as  a post 
mortem  disgrace,  to  prevent  the  prevalence  of 
suicide.  It  seems  on  the  whole  that  the  Rabbis 
are  correct  in  asserting  that  this  exposure  is  in- 
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tended  in  Scripture,  since  the  Mosaic  capital  pu- 
nishments were  four  (viz.  the  sword,  Ex.  xxi., 
strangling,  fire,  Lev.  xx.  and  stoning,  Deut.  xxi.). 
Philo  indeed  says  ( De  leg.  spec.)  that  Moses 
adopted  crucifixion  as  a murderer’s  punishment, 
because  it  was  the  worst  he  could  discover ; but 
the  passage  in  Deut.  (xxi.  23)  does  not  prove  his 
assertion.  Probably  therefore  the  Jews  borrowed 
it  from  the  Romans  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §2  ; de  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  12,  §6;  Vit.  75,  &c.),  although  there 
may  have  been  a few  isolated  instances  of  it  before 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  14,  §2). 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  most  horrible 
form  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
“ cross  ” precedes  “ burning  ” in  the  law-books 
(Lips,  de  Cruc.  ii.  1).  Hence  it  is  called  crudelis- 
simum  teterrimumque  supplicium  (Cic.  Verr.  v. . 
66),  extrema  poena  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Asin.  x.), 
summum  supplicium  (Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxi.,  &c.)  ; 
and  to  a Jew  it  would  acquire  factitious  horror 
from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Among  the 
Romans  also  the  degradation  was  a part  of  the  in- 
fliction, since  it  was  especially  a servile  supplicium 
(Tac.  H.  iv.  11  ; Juv.  vi.  218  ; Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  8, 
&c. ; Plaut.  passim),  so  that  even  a freedman 
ceased  to  dread  it  (Cic.  pro  Rab.  5)  ; or  if  applied 
to  freemen,  only  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminals, 
thieves,  &c.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §10 ; Bell.  Jud. 
v.  11,  §1  ; Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxiii. ; Lamprid. 
Alex.  Lex.  23).  Indeed  exemption  from  it  was 
the  privilege  of  every  Roman  citizen  by  the  jus 
civitatis  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1,  3).  Our  Lord  was  con- 
demned to  it  by  the  popular  cry  of  the  Jews 
(Matt,  xxvii.  23,  as  often  happened  to  the  early 
Christians)  on  the  charge  of  sedition  against  Caesar 
(Luke  xxiii.  2),  although  the  Sanhedrim  had  pre- 
viously condemned  him  on  the  totally  distinct 
charge  of  blasphemy.  Hundreds  of  Jews  were 
crucified  on  this  charge,  as  by  Florus  (Jos.  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  14,  §9)  and  Varus,  who  crucified  2000  at 
once  (Ant.  xvii.  10,  §10). 

We  now  purpose  briefly  to  sketch  the  steps  of 
the  punishment,  omitting  only  such  parts  of  it  as 
have  been  already  detailed  under  Cross. 

The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other 
insults  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected  were 
illegal,  and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petulance 
of  the  brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  pro- 
perly commenced  with  scourging,  after  the  cri- 
minal had  been  stripped ; hence  in  the  common 
form  of  sentence  we  find  “ summove,  lictor,  de- 
spolia,  verbera,”  &c.  (Liv.  i.  26).  For  this  there 
are  a host  of  authorities,  Liv.  xxvi.  13;  Q.  Curt, 
vii.  11 ; Luc.  de  Piscat.  2 ; Jer.  Comment,  ad 
Matt,  xxvii.  26,  &c.  It  was  inflicted  not  with 
the  comparatively  mild  virgae,  but  the  more  ter- 
rible flagellum  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3 ; 2 Cor.  xi.  24,  25), 
which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxv.  3). 
Into  these  scourges  the  soldiers  often  stuck  nails, 
pieces  of  bone,  &c.  to  heighten  the  pain  (the 
yd(TTL^  cuTTpayaXcor^i  mentioned  by  Athenaeus, 
&c. ; flagrum  pecuinis  ossibus  catenatum,  Apul.), 
which  was  often  so  intense  that  the  sufferer  died 
under  it  (Ulp.  de  Poenis,  1.  viii.).  The  scourging 
generally  took  place  at  a column,  and  the  one  to 
which  our  Lord  was  bound  was  seen  by  Jerome, 
Prudentius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c.,  and  is  still 
shown  at  several  churches  among  the  relics.  In 
our  Lord’s  case,  however,  this  infliction  seems 
neither  to  ha  re  been  the  legal  scourging  after  the 
sentence  (Val.  Max.  i.  7 ; Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  28, 
ii.  14,  §9),  nor  yet  the  examination  by  torture 
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(Acts  xxii.  24),  but  rather  a scourging  before  the 
sentence,  to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity 
from  further  punishment  (Luke  xxiii.  22  ; John 
xix.  1)  ; and  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  <ppa- 
yeWcaaras  in  Matt,  xxvii.  26  is  retrospective,  as 
so  great  an  anguish  could  hardly  have  been  en- 
dured twice  (see  Poli  Synopsis,  ad  foe.).  How 
severe  it  was  is  indicated  in  prophecy  (Ps.  xxxv. 
15  ; Is.  1.  6).  Vossius  considers  that  it  was  partly 
legal,  partly  tentative  {Harm.  Pass.  v.  13). 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or  at  any 
rate  a part,  of  it  (Plut.  de  Us  qui  sero,  &c.  9 ; 
Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  61  ; John  xix.  17,  Pati- 
bulum  ferat  per  urbem,  deinde  affigatur  cruci, 
Plaut.  Carbonari).  Hence  the  term  Furcifer, — 
crossbearer.  This  was  prefigured  by  Isaac  carry- 
ing the  wood  in  Gen.  xxii.  6,  where  even  the  Jews 
notice  the  parallel ; and  to  this  the  fathers  fantas- 
tically applied  the  expression  in  Is.  ix.  6,  “ the  go- 
vernment shall  be  upon  his  shoulder.”  They  were 
sometimes  scourged  and  goaded  on  the  way  (Plaut. 
Mostel.  i.  1,  52).  “ In  some  old  figures  we  see 

our  Lord  described  with  a table  appendent  to  the 
fringe  of  his  garment,  set  full  of  nails  and  pointed 
iron”  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ , iii.  xv.  2. 
Haerebas  ligno  quod  tuteras.  Cypr.  de  Pas.  p.  50) . 
[Simon  of  Cyrene.] 

The  place  of  execution  was  outside  the  city 
(“  post  urbem,”  Cic.  Verr.  v.  66  ; “ extra  portam,” 
Plaut.  Mil.  Gl.  ii.  4,  6 ; 1 K.  xxi.  13  ; Acts  vii. 
58  ; Heb.  xiii.  12  ; and  in  camps  “ extra  vallum  ”), 
often  in  some  public  road  (Quinct.  Peel.  275)  or 
other  conspicuous  place  like  the  Campus  Martius 
(Cic.  pro  Rdbirio ),  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.).  This  might  sometimes  be 
a hill  (Yal.  Max.  vi.)  ; it  is  however  merely  tra- 
dition to  call  Golgotha  a hill ; in  the  Evangelists  it 
is  called  tSttos  [Calvary],  Arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution,  the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked 
(Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  58),  the  dress  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  35  ; Dig.  xlviii. 
20,  6) ; possibly  not  even  a cloth  round  the  loins 
was  allowed  him  ; at  least  among  the  Jews  the  rule 
was  “ that  a man  should  be  stoned  naked,”  where 
what  follows  shows  that  “ naked  ” must  not  be 
taken  in  its  restricted  sense.  The  cross  was  then 
driven  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of  the 
condemned  were  a foot  or  two  above  the  earth 
(in  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  the  cross  is  gene- 
rally much  too  large  and  high),  and  he  was  lifted 
upon  it  ( agere , excurrere,  tollere,  ascendere  in 
crucem ; Prudent,  tt epl  <rre<fo  Plaut.  Mostel. 

Crudisalus.’  Id.  Bacch.  2,  3,  128.  av?iyov,  fiy ov, 
fiyov  els  aupov  re\os,  Greg.  Naz.),  or  else  stretched 
upon  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  lifted  with  it, 
to  which  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  a lost 
prophecy  quoted  by  Barnabas  {Ep.  12),  ’6rav 
£v\ov  kAi6?i  koI  avaarf}  (Pearson  on  Creed,  Acts 
iv.).  The  former  method  was  the  commoner,  for 
we  often  read  (as  in  Esth.  vii.  10,  &c.)  of  the  cross 
being  erected  beforehand,  in  terrorem.  Before  the 
nailing  or  binding  took  place  (for  which  see 
Cross),  a medicated  cup  was  given  out  of  kindness 
to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden  the  pangs  of  the 
sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi.  6),  usually  of  oluos  iafivp- 
p.i<rp.evos  or  XeXifiavwixevos,  as  among  the  Jews 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt,  xxvii.),  because 
myrrh  was  soporific.  Our  Lord  refused  it  that  his 
senses  might  be  clear  (Matt,  xxvii.  34 ; Mark  xv. 
23.  Maimon.  Sanhed.  xiii.)  St.  Matt,  calls  it  o|os 
uera  xo*-V*  (VDH),  an  expression  used  in  reference 
to  Ps.  lxix.  21,  but  not  strictly  - accurate.  This 
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mercifully  intended  draught  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  spongeful  of  vinegar  (or  j oosca,  the  common 
drink  of  Roman  soldiers,  Spart.  Hadr. ; Plaut.  Mil. 
Gl.  iii.  2,  23),  which  was  put  on  a hyssop-stalk  and 
offered  to  our  Lord  in  mocking  and  • contemptuous 
pity  (Matt,  xxvii.  48  ; Luke  xxiii.  36) ; this  He 
tasted  to  allay  the  agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix.  29). 

Our  Lord  was  crucified  between  two  “thieves” 
or  “ malefactors  ” (then  so  common  in  Palestine, 
Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6,  &c.),  according  to  prophecy  (Is. 
liii.  12)  ; and  was  watched  according  to  custom  by 
a party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23)  with  their 
centurion  (Kovcrrcvdia,  Matt,  xxvii.  66  ; miles  qui 
cruces  assurabat,  Petr.  Sat.  iii.  6 ; Plut.  Vit. 
Cleom.  38),  whose  express  office  was  to  prevent 
the  surreption  of  the  body.  This  was  necessary 
from  the  lingering  character  of  the  death,  which 
sometimes  did  not  supervene  even  for  three  days, 
and  was  at  last  the  result  of  gradual  benumbing 
and  starvation  (Euseb.  viii.  8 ; Sen.  Prov.  3). 
But  for  this  guard,  the  persons  might  have  been 
taken  down  and  recovered,  as  was  actually  done 
in  the  case  of  a friend  of  Josephus,  though  only 
one  survived  out  of  three  to  which  the  same 
Qepaiveia  eirifieXearaTr]  was  applied  ( Vit.  75). 
Among  the  Convulsionnaires  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  women  would  be  repeatedly  crucified,  and 
even  remain  on  the  cross  three  hours  ; we  are  told 
of  one  who  underwent  it  23  times  (Encycl.  Metr. 
s.  v.  Cross ) ; the  pain  consisted  almost  entirely  in 
the  nailing,  and  not  more  than  a basonful  of 
blood  was  lost.  Still  we  cannot  believe  from  the 
Martyrologies  that  Victorinus  (crucified  head- 
down  wards)  lived  three  days,  or  Timotheus  and 
Maura  nine  days.  Fracture  of  the  legs  (Plaut. 
Poen.  iv.  2,  64)  was  especially  adopted  by  the 
Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix.  31),  and  it  was 
a mitigation  of  the  punishment,  as  observed  by 
Origen.  But  the  unusual  rapidity  of  our  Lord’s 
death  was  due  to  the  depth  of  His  previous  agonies 
(which  appears  from  his  inability  to  bear  his  own 
cross  far)  and  to  his  mental  anguish  (Schoettgen, 
Hor.  Heb.  vi.  3 ; De  pass.  Messiae ),  or  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from  peculiarities 
of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the 
“ giving  up  the  ghost  ” as  a miracle  (Heb.  v.  7 ?), 
or  say  with  Cyprian,  Prevento  carnificis  officio,  spi- 
ritum  sponte  dimisit  {adv.  Demetr.')  Still  less  can 
the  common  cavil  of  infidelity  be  thought  note- 
worthy, since  had  our  Lord  been  in  a swoon  the 
piercing  of  his  pericardium  (proved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  lymph  and  blood)  would  have  ensured  death. 
(See  Eschenbach  Opusc.  Med.  de  Servatore  non  ap- 
parenter  sed  vere  mortuo,  and  Gruner  de  morte 
Christi  non  synoptica,  quoted  by  Jahn  in  the  Arch. 
Bibl.)  Pilate  expressly  satisfied  himself  of  the  actual 
death  by  questioning  the  centurion  (Mark  xv.  44)  ; 
and  the  omission  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  this 
case  was  the  fulfilment  of  a type  (Ex.  xii.  46). 
Other  modes  of  hastening  death  were  by  lighting 
fires  under  the  cross  (hence  the  nicknames  Sar- 
mentitii  and  Semaxii,  Tert.  Apolog.  50),  or  letting 
loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified  (Suet.  Ner.  49). 

Generally  the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the 
cross  (Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  i.  43 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  486),  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii.  12),  or  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Asin. 
6 ; Hor.  Ep.  i.  16,  48  ; Juv.  xiv.  77).  Sepulture 
was  generally  therefore  forbidden,  though  it  might 
be  granted  as  a special  favour  or  on  grand  occasions 
| (Ulp.  1.  ix.  De  off.  Pascons.).  But  in  consequence 
of  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  national  exception 
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was  made  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  58  ; 
cf.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  5,  §2). 

Having  thus  traced  the  whole  process  of  cruci- 
fixion, it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
death,  and  the  kind  of  physical  suffering  endured, 
which  we  shall  very  briefly  abridge  from  the  trea- 
tise of  the  physician  Richter  (in  Jahn’s  Arch.  Bibl.'). 
These  are,  1.  The  unnatural  position  and  violent 
tension  of  the  body,  which  cause  a painful  sensation 
from  the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails  being  driven 
through  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are 
full  of  nerves  and  tendons  (and  yet  at  a distance 
from  the  heart),  create  the  most  exquisite  anguish. 
3.  The  exposure  of  so  many  wounds  and  lacera- 
tions brings  on  inflammation,  which  tends  to  become 
gangrene,  and  every  moment  increases  the  poignancy 
of  suffering.  4.  In  the  distended  parts  of  the  body 
more  blood  flows  through  the  arteries  than  can  be 
carried  back  into  the  veins  : hence  too  much  blood 
finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the  head  and 
stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  become 
pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  obstruction  of 
circulation  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety,  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  5.  The  inexpressible  misery  of  gra- 
dually increasing  and  lingering  anguish.  To  all 
which  we  may  add,  6.  Burning  and  raging  thirst. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment 
was  happily  abolished  by  Constantine  (Sozom.  i.  8), 
probably  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (see  Lips. 
de  Cruce,  iii.  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  we 
have  no  more  definite  account  of  the  matter.  “ An 
edict  so  honourable  to  Christianity,”  says  Gibbon, 
“ deserved  a place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  instead 
of  the  indirect  mention  of  it  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  5th  and  18th  titles  of 
the  9th  book”  (ii.  154,  note). 

An  explanation  of  the  other  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a commentary 
than  a dictionary.  On  the  types,  and  prophecies 
of  it,  besides  those  adduced,  see  Cypr.  Testim.  ii. 
20.  On  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  see  Lightfoot 
ad  Matt,  xxvii.  52  (there  is  a monograph  by  Geba- 
verius — Dissert.de  Resur.  sanctorum  cum  Christo'). 
On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see  Schoettgen, 
Hor.  Hebr.  et  Talmud,  vi.  3,  8.  [Darkness  ; 
Cross.]  The  chief  authorities  are  quoted  in  the 
article,  and  the  ancient  ones  are  derived  in  part 
from  Lipsius ; of  whose  most  interesting  treatise, 
De  Cruce,  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition, 
with  notes,  would  be  very  acceptable.  On  the 
points  in  which  our  Lord’s  crucifixion  differed 
from  the  ordinary  Jewish  customs  see  Othonis 
Lex.  Rabbinicum,  s.  v.  Supplicia ; Bynaeus  de 
Morte  J.  Christi ; Vossius,  Harm.  Rassionis ; 
Carpzov,  Apparat . Crit.  p.  591,  sq.  & c.  [F.W.F.] 

CRUSE,  a word  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  appa- 
rently without  any  special  intention,  to  translate 
three  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  Tzappacliath,  HriSV  (from  I1SV,  a root  with 
the  idea  of  width;  comp,  ampulla,  from  amplus). 
Some  clue  to  the  nature  of  this  vessel  is  perhaps 
afforded  by  its  mention  as  being  full  of  water  at 
the  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  night  expedition  after 
David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,  12,  16),  and  also  of  Elijah 
( 1 K.  xix.  6).  In  a similar  case  in  the  present  day 
this  would  be  a globular  vessel  of  blue  porous  clay 
— the  ordinary  Gaza  pottery — about  9 inches  dia- 
meter, with  a neck  of  about  3 inches  long,  a small 
handle  below  the  neck,  and  opposite  the  handle  a 
itraight  spout,  with  an  orifice  about  the  size  of  a 
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straw,  through  which  the  water  is  drunk  or  sucked. 
The  form  is  common  also  in  Spain,  and  will  be 
familiar  to  many  from  pictures  of  Spanish  life.  A 
similar  globular  vessel  probably  contained  the  oil 
of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K.  xvii.  12,  14,  16 ) 
For  the  “ box  ” or  “ horn  ” in  which  the  consecrated 
oil  was  carried  on  special  occasions  see  Oil. 

2.  The  noise  which  these  vessels  make  when 
emptied  through  the  neck  is  suggestive  of  the 
second  term,  Bakbook,  p-*Qpl,  probably  like  the 

Greek  bombulos,  fiSp/HvA os,  an  onomatopoietic  word. 
This  is  found  but  twice — a “ cruse  of  honey,”  1 K. 
xiv.  3 ; and  an  “ earthen  bottle,”  Jer.  xix.  1. 

3.  Apparently  very  different  from  both  these  is 

the  other  term,  Tzellachdh,  nn->¥  (found  also  in 
the  forms  n'rita  and  nni?*),  from  a root  H^), 
signifying  to  sprinkle  ; or  perhaps  from  to 

ring,  the  root  of  the  word  for  cymbal.  This  was 
probably  a flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form  still  com- 
mon in  the  East.  It  occurs  2 K.  ii.  20,  “ cruse 
xxi.  13,  “ dish  2 Chr.  xxxv.  13,  “ pans  also 
Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15,  where  the  figure  is  pb- 
scured  by  the  choice  of  the  word  “ bosom.”  [G.] 

CRYSTAL  (JYOiDT,  lYlp  ; vaAos,  Kpocrra A- 

Aos ; vitrum,  cristallus).  The  word  TVO-IIDT  is 
translated  “ crystal”  in  Job  xxviii.  17,  where  some 
precious  substance  is  meant.  It  comes  from  the 
root  to  be  pure,  and  probably  signifies  glass  of 

the  purest  and  most  precious  kind.  It  occurs  only 
in  this  passage.  [Glass.] 

mp  is  rendered  “ crystal”  in  Ez.  i.  22,  but  in 
other  passages  of  the  0.  T.  “ ice  and  frost.”  It  is 
derived  from  rnp,  to  make  smooth,  to  make  bald. 
The  word  KpvaraAAos,  in  Rev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1,  means 
ice  (Hesych.  KptxrraAAos  rb  TreTrriybs  vdcvp  inrb  Kpv- 
ovs).  But  it  also  has  a second  meaning,  and  sig- 
nifies a mineral  substance  clear  and  transparent 
like  ice,  and  is  so  used  by  St.  John.  [W.  D.] 

CUBIT.  [Measures.] 

CUCKOO ; A.  Y.  Cuckow  (PjnK* ; A dpos ; 
larus ),  a bird  found  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds  in 
Lev.  xi.  16  and  Deut.  xiv.  15.  Referring  it  to  the 
root  to  make  thin,  Gesenius  considers  that  the 

sea-gull  is  meant,  because  of  the  smallness  of  its 
body  in  comparison  with  its  apparent  size  and 
spread  of  wing.  Bocliart  suggests  the  bird  called 
by  the  Greeks  uiirfyos.  This  is  a light  sea-bird  of 
the  petrel  kind,  the  character  of  which  agrees  with 
the  etymology  of  (Suiflas : KeV^os  eiSos 

opveov  d^vrdrov  [6  Aey dpevos  Aapos]  .e<rrt  8e 
Kovcpov  Kal  iir'nrAeov  ro?s  Kipaaiv.)  K iircpos 

is  the  rendering  of  the  Graeco-Venetian  version  in 
Lev.  [W.  D.] 

CUCUMBERS  are  named  twice  in  the  A.  V., 
and  once  in  the  Apocrypha,  where  iv  <nKV7]pdrc^  is 
translated  “in  a garden  of  cucumbers . In 
Num.  xi.  5 cucumbers  are  mentioned  among  the 
vegetable  products  of  Egypt,  which  the  mixed 
multitude  regretted,  when  in  the  wilderness. 

The  Hebrew  word  is  D'XfcPp  (< tikvoI  or  trluves, 
cucumeres),  which  is  the  plural  form  of  X^p, 

The  Talmudists  have  Hl^p,  and  the  Phoenicians 
2 B 2 
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had  the  word  K ovai/xeCao  (Diosc.  iv.  152),  which 
is  probably  “ cucumber  of  Egypt” 

= (T,lkvs  &y pios.  The  same  name  for  cucumber 
exists  in  all  the  cognate  languages.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  cucumbers  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  see 
Forskal,  Flora  Aegypt.  p.  169;  Celsii,  Hierobot. 
ii.  249.  The  root  of  the  word  is  X^p,  which 
seems  to  contain  the  notion  of  hardness  and 
heaviness. 

From  the  same  root  comes  H^pD,  a 
garden  of  cucumbers , which  occurs  in  Is. 
i.  8.  The  LXX.  render  HS^pD  by  cmcv’f}- 

parov,  and  the  Vulg.  by  cucumerarium. 

The  plant  referred  to  is  the  cucumis  chate 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  abundant  in  Egypt, 
where  it  grows  and  ripens  rapidly.  [W.  D.] 


Voyage , ii.  106 ; Chardin,  Voyages,  viii.  p.  268  ; 
PI.  lviii.).  The  great  laver,  or  “ sea,”  was  made 
with  a rim  like  the  rim  of  a cup  (Cos'),  “ with 
flowers  of  lilies”  (1  K.  vii.  26),  a form  which  the 
Persepolitan  cups  resemble  (Jahn,  Arch.  §144). 
The  common  form  of  modern  Oriental  cups  is  re- 
presented in  the  accompanying  drawing : — 


Modem  Egyptian  drinking-cups,  one-fifth  of  the  real  size.  (Lane.) 


CUMMIN  ; Kvyuvov ; cyminum),  one  of 

the  cultivated  plants  of  Palestine,  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (xxviii.  25,  27)  as  not  being  threshed  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  wheat  was  threshed,  but 
with  a rod ; and  again  by  our  Saviour  as  one  of 
the  crops  of  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  paid 
tithe.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  something  like 
fennel  ( Cuminum  sativum,  Linn.).  The  seeds  have 
a bitterish  warm  taste  with  an  aromatic  flavour. 
It  was  used  in  conjunction  with  salt  as  a sauce 
(Plin.  xix.  8).  The  Maltese  are  said  to  grow 
cummin  at  the  present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  in  the 
manner  described  by  Isaiah.  [W.  D.] 

CUP.  The  chief  words  rendered  “ cup”  in  the 
A.Y.  are,  1.  Di3;  Trorripiou  ; calix  : 2 . Di^p 
only  in  plural ; a"irovbe?a  ; crater es  : 3.  • 

KJi/Su ; scyphus : see  also  further  words  Basin 
and  Bowl.  The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  of 
metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  borrowed,  in 
point  of  shape  and  design,  from  Egypt  and 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  celebrated  in 
that  branch  of  workmanship 
(77.  xxiii.  743;  Od.  iv.  615, 
618).  Egyptian  cups  were  of 
various  shapes,  either  having 
handles  or  without  them.  In 
Solomon’s  time  all  his  drink- 
ing vessels  were  of  gold,  none 
of  silver  (1  K.  x.  21).  Babylon 
is  compared  to  a golden  cup 
(Jer.  li.7) . 

Assyrian  cups  from  Khorsa- 
bad  and  Nimroud  may  be  seen 
figured  in  Layard  (Nin.  ii.  303, 
304 ; Nin.  and  Bab.  186, 190, 
192),  some  perhaps  of  Phoeni- 
cian workmanship,  from  which 
source  both  Solomon  and  the 
Assyrian  monarch  possibly  de- 
rived both  their  workmen  and 
ATLaya^“le' the  W01’ks  themselves.  The 
cups  and  other  vessels  brought 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
may  thus  have  been  of  Phoe- 
nician origin  (Dan.  v.  2). 

On  the  bas-reliefs  at  Perse- 
polis  many  figures  are  repre- 

A esyrian  drinking-cup.  Se?ted  bearillS  CUPS  01'  ™ses 

(Layard,  ii.  304.)  which  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
types  of  the  vessels  of  that  sort 
described  in  the  book  of  Esther  (Esth.  i.  7 ; Niebuhr, 


The  use  of  gold  and  silver  cups  was  introduced 
into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (Athen.  vi. 
229,  30  ; xi.  446, 465 ; Birch,  Anc.  Pott.,  ii.  109). 

The  cups  of  the  N.  T.,  iror'f'ipia,  were  often  no 
doubt  formed  on  Greek  and  Roman  models.  They 
were  sometimes  of  gold  (Rev.  xvii.  4).  Diet  of 
Antiq.  art.  Patera.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CUP-BEARER  ; olvoX6os ; pin- 

cerna),  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  as  well  as  Jewish  rnonarchs. 
The  chief  cupbearer,  or  butler,  to  the  king  of  Egypt 
was  the  means  of  raising  Joseph  to  his  high  position 
(Gen.  xl.  1-21,  xli.  9).  Rabshakeh,  who  was  sent 
by  Sennacherib  to  Hezekiah,  appears  from  his  name 
to  have  filled  a like  office  in  the  Assyrian  court 
(2  K.  xviii.  17 ; Ges.  p.  1225),  and  it  seems 
probable,  from  his  association  with  Rab-saris,  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  (D‘HD"2”1),  and  from  Eastern  cus- 
tom in  genera],  that  he  was,  like  him,  an  eunuch 
(Ges.  p.  973).  Herod  the  Great  had  an  establish- 
ment of  eunuchs,  of  whom  one  was  a cupbearer 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  8,  1).  Nehemiah  was  cup- 
bearer to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  king  of  Persia 
(Neh.  i.  11,  ii.  1).  Cupbearers  are  mentioned 
among  the  attendants  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  5 ; 
comp.  Layard,  Nin.  ii.  324,  326).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CURTAINS.  The  Hebrew  terms  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  by  this  word  are  three : 

1.  Yereeoth,  nty'*)?  ; the  ten  “ curtains”  of  fine 
linen,  &c.,  each  28  cubits  long  and  4 wide,  and  also 
the  eleven  of  goats’  hair,  which  covered  the  Taber- 
nacle of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-13  ; xxxvi.  8-17).  The 
charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other  textile 
fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the  Gershonites 
(Num.  iv.  25).  Having  this  definite  meaning,  the 
word  came  to  be  used  as  a synonym  for  the  Taber- 
nacle— its  transitoriness  and  slightness  ; and  is  so 
employed  in  the  sublime  speech  of  David,  2 Sam. 
vii.  2 (where  “ curtains”  should  be  “the  curtain”), 
and  1 Chr.  xvii.  1.  In  a few  later  instances  the 
word  bears  the  more  general  meaning  of  the  sides  of 
a tent ; as  in  the  beautiful  figure  of  Is.  liv.  2 (where 
“habitations”  should  be  “tabernacles,” 
poetic  word  for  “ tents  ”) ; Jer.  iv.  20,  x.  20  ('here 
“ tabernacle”  and  “ tent”  are  both  one  word,  T’HN 
= tent) ; Ps.  civ.  2 (where  “ stretch,”  jtDJ,  is  the 
word  usually  employed  for  extending  a tent).  Also 
specially  of  nomadic  people-,  Jer.  xlix.  29 ; Hab.  iii. 
7 ; Cant.  i.  5 (of  the  black  hair-cloth  of  which  the 
tents  of  the  real  Bedoueen  are  still  composed). 
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2.  Masac,  the  “ hanging  ” for  the  door-  ] 

way  of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxvi.  36,  7,  xxxv.  15, 
xxx vi.  37,  xxxix.  38,  xl.  5 ; Num.  iii.  25,  iv.  25 : 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  taber- 
nacle, Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix. 1 
40,  xl.  33;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26.  Amongst  these 
the  rendering  “ curtain  ” occurs  but  once,  Num.  iii. 
26;  while  “hanging”  is  shared  equally  between 
Masac  and  a very  different  word — Kelai , 

The  idea  in  the  root  of  Masac  seems  to  be  of  shield- 
ing or  protecting  (“pD  ; Ges.  951).  If  this  be  so, 
the  Masac  may  have  been  not  a curtain  or  veil, 
but  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances — a thing  na- 
tural and  common  in  the  fierce  sun  of  the  East  (see 
one  figured  in  Fergusson’s  Nineveh  and  Persepolis , 
p.  184).  But  the  nature  of  this  and  the  other 
textile  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  will  be  best  examined 
under  Tabernacle. 

Besides  “ curtain”  and  “ hanging,”  Masac  is 
rendered  “ covering  ” in  Ex.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34, 
xl.  21  ; Num.  iv.  5 ; 2 Sam.  xvii.  19  ; Ps.  cv.  39  ; 
Is.  xxii.  8. 

3.  Dok,  p*l.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to 

the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  found  but  once  (Is. 
xl.  22),  in  a passage  founded  on  the  metaphor  of  a 
tent.  [G.  ] 

CUSH  (SM3  ; Xoval ; Aethiopis,  and  Chusi), 
a Benjamite  mentioned  only  in  the  title  to  Ps.  vii. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  title  to  be  of 
great  antiquity  ( Ewald , Psalmen,  9).  Cush  was 
probably  a follower  of  Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe, 
and  had  sought  the  friendship  of  David  for  the 
purpose  of  “ rewarding  evil  to  him  who  was  at 
peace  with  him  ” — an  act  in  which  no  Oriental  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  would  see  any  shame,  but, 
if  successful,  the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we 
may  gather  from  verse  15  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

CUSH  (#-13 ; Xois  ; Chus  (Gen.  x.  6,  7,  8 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  8,  9,  10)  ; AlOioirla , A Idloires,  Aethi- 
opia;  Cushite  Aidloxp,  Aethiops ; pi. 

; fern.  the  name  of  a son 

of  Ham,  apparently  the  eldest,  and  of  a territory  or 
territories  occupied  by  his  descendants.  1.  In  the 
genealogy  of  Noah’s  children  Cush  seems  to  be  an 
individual,  for  it  is  said  “Cush  begat  Nimrod” 
(Gen.  x.  8;  1 Chr.  i.  10).  If  the  name  be  older 
than  his  time  he  may  have  been  called  after  a country 
allotted  to  him.  The  following  descendants  of  Cush 
are  enumerated : — his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah 
or  Sabta,  Raamah,  and  Sabtechah  or  Sabtecha ; his 
grandsons,  the  sons  of  Raamah,  Sheba  and  Dedan  ; 
and  Nimrod,  who,  as  mentioned  after  the  rest, 
seems  to  have  been  a remoter  descendant  than  they, 
the  text  not  necessarily  proving  him  to  have  been 
a son.  The  only  direct  geographical  information 
given  in  this  passage  is  with  reference  to  Nimrod, 
the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia, 
and  who  afterwards  went,  according  to  the  reading 
which  we  prefer,  into  Assyria,  and  founded  Ni- 
neveh and  other  cities.  The  reasons  for  our  pre- 
ference are,  (1.)  that  if  we  read  “ Out  of  that 
land  went  forth  Asshur,”  instead  of  “ he  went 
forth  [into]  Asshur,”  i.  e.  Assyria,  there  is  no  ac- 
count given  but  of  the  “ beginning  ” of  Nimrod’s 
kingdom;  and  (2.)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  would 
seem  here  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  genealogy. 

2.  Cush  as  a country  appears  to  be  African  in  all 
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passages  except  Gen.  ii.  13.  We  may  thus  distin- 
guish a primaeval  and  a post-diluvian  Cush.  The 
former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the  second  river 
of  Paradise : it  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria.  It  is 
possible  that  Cush  is  in  this  case  a name  of  a 
period  later  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  of  the  earliest 
age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named  from 
this  older  country.  Most  ancient  nations  thus  con- 
nected their  own  lands  with  Paradise,  or  with 
primaeval  seats.  In  this  manner  the  future  Para- 
dise of  the  Egyptians  was  a sacred  Egypt  watered 
by  a sacred  N ile ; the  Arabs  have  told  of  the  ter- 
restrial' Paradise  of  Sheddad  the  son  of  ’A'd,  as 
sometimes  seen  in  their  deserts  ; the  Greeks  located 
the  all-destroying  floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion  in 
Greece ; and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  placed  a 
similar  deluge  in  America ; all  carrying  with  them 
their  traditions  and  fixing  them  in  the  territories 
where  they  established  themselves.  The  Cushan 
mentioned  in  Hab.  (iii.  7)  has  been  thought  to  be 
an  Asiatic  post-diluvian  Cush,  but  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  hold  that  Cushan-rishathaim  is  here  in- 
tended [Cushan].  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh  or 
Kesh,  and  this  territory  probably  perfectly  corre- 
sponds to  the  African  Cush  of  the  Bible.  The 
Cushites  however  had  clearly  a wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with 
a more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  settlements 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Cush  mentioned  in 
Gen.  x.  may  be  traced  from  Meroe  to  Babylon,  and 
probably  on  to  Nineveh.  We  have  not  alone  the 
African  Cush,  bat  Seba  appears  to  correspond  to 
Meroe,  other  sons  of  Cush  are  to  be  traced  in  Ara- 
bia [ Arabia,  Raamah,  &c.],  and  Nimrod  reigned 
in  Babylonia,  and  seems  to  have  extended  his  rule 
over  Assyria.  Thus  the  Cushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Philological  and 
ethnological  data  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non-Se- 
mitic primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  variously 
called  by  scholars  Cushite  and  Scythic,  from  an 
ante-Semitic  dialect  of  Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing 
two  streams  of  migration  from  Africa  into  Asia  in 
very  remote  periods ; the  one  of  Nigritians  through 
the  present  Malayan  region,  the  other  and  later 
one,  of  Cushites,  “from  Ethiopia  properly  so  called, 
through  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  to  Western 
India”  ( Genesis  of  the  Earth,  8fc.,  pp.  214,  5). 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  brought  forward  remarkable 
evidence  tending  to  trace  the  early  Babylonians  to 
Ethiopia ; particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode 
of  writing  to  the  Egyptian,*  and  the  indication  in 
the  traditions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  of  “ a con- 
nexion in  very  early  times  between  Ethiopia, 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates,” the  Cushite  name  of  Nimrod  himself  as  a 
deified  hero,  being  the  same  as  that  by  which 
Meroe  is  called  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Raw- 
linson’s  Herod,  i.  pp.  442,  3).  History  affords 
many  traces  of  this  relation  of  Babylonia,  Arabia, 
and  Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Cushite  (A.  V.  “ Ethio- 
pian ”)  who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably 
a king  of  Egypt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 


a Ideographic  writing  seems  characteristic  of  Tu- 
ranian nations ; at  least  such  alone  have  kept  to  it, 
partly  or  wholly,  in  spite  of  their  after  knowledge  ol 
phonetic  characters. 
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army:  the  dynasty  then  ruling  (the  22nd)  bears’ 
names  that  have  caused  it  to  be  supposed  to  have  had 
a Babylonian  or  Assyrian  origin,  as  Sheshonk,  rihi- 
shak,  Sheshak  ; Namuret,  Nimrod ; Tekrut,  Teklut, 
Tiglath.  The  early  spread  of  the  Mizraites  illus- 
trates that  of  the  Cushites  [Caphtor]  : it  may 
be  considered  as  a part  of  one  great  system  of  mi- 
grations. On  these  grounds  we  suppose  that  these 
Hamite  races,  very  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Africa, 
began  to  spread  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
west;  the  Cushites  establishing  settlements  along 
the  southern  Arabian  coast,  on  the  Arabian  shore 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Babylonia,  and  thence 
onwards  to  the  Indus,  and  probably  northward  to 
Nineveh  ; and  the  Mizraites  spreading  along  the 
south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  part 
of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  great  islands.  These 
must  have  been  sea-faring  peoples,  not  wholly  un- 
like the  modern  Malays,  who  have  similarly  spread 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  may  be 
always  traced  where  very  massive  architectural  re- 
mains are  seen,  where  the  native  language  is  partly 
Turanian  and  partly  Semitic,  and  where  the  native 
religion  is  partly  cosmic  or  high-nature  worship, 
and  partly  fetishism  or  low  nature-worship.  These 
indications  do  not  fail  in  any  settlement  of  Cushites 
or  Mizraites  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted. 
[Ethiopia.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

CUSH' AN  (jSPto  ; AlOiones  ; Aethiopia,  Hab. 

iii.  7),  possibly  the  same  as  Cushan-rishathaim 
(A.  V.  Chushan-)  king  of  Mesopotamia  (Judg.  iii. 
8,  10).  The  order  of  events  alluded  to  by  the  pro- 
phet seems  to  favour  this  supposition.  First  he 
appears  to  refer  to  former  acts  of  Divine  favour 
(ver.  2)  ; he  then  speaks  of  the  wonders  at  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  “ God  came  from  Teman,  and 
the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran  ” ; and  he  adds, 

‘ ‘ I saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction : [and]  the 
tent-curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble,”  as 
though  referring  to  the  fear  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel  at  the  manifestations  of  God’s  favour  for 
His  people.  Cushan-rishathaim,  the  first  recorded 
oppressor  of  the  days  of  the  Judges,  may  have  been 
already  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  into 
Palestine.  The  Midianites,  certainly  allied  with  the 
Moabites  at  that  time,  feared  the  Israelites  and 
plotted  against  them  (Num.  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.)  ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  Balaam  was  sent  for  from 
Aram  (xxiii.  7),  perhaps  the  Araip-naharaim  of  the 
oppressor.  Habakkuk  afterwards  alludes  to  the 
crossing  of  Jordan  or  the  Red  Sea,  or  both  (ver. 
8-10,  15),  to  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (11),  and  apparently  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites  (12,  13,  14).  There  is  far  less  reason  for 
the  supposition  that  Cushan  here  stands  for  an  Asiatic 
Cush  [Chushan-  Rishathaim.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

CUSH'I  ('E^to  ; Xovcl ; Chusi),  a name  occur- 
ring more  than  once  in  the  0.  T.  1.  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  Jehudi,  a man  about  the  court  of  king 
Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14).  2.  Father  of  Zepha- 

niah  the  Prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).  3.  (With  the 

article,  i.  e.  “ the  Cushite,”  “ the  Ethio- 

pian;’’ 6 Xovffl ; Chusi)  a man  apparently  attached 
to  Joab’s  person,  but  unknown  and  unaccustomed 
to  the  king,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  not  being 
recognised  by  the  watchman,  and  also  from  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  he  breaks  his  evil  tidings 
to  David,  unlike  Ahimaaz  who  was  well  aware  of 
the  effect  they  were  sure  to  produce.  That  Cushi 
was  a foreigner — as  we  should  infer  from  his  name 
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— is  also  slightly  corroborated  by  his  ignorance  of 
the  ground  in  the  Jordan  valley — “ the  way  of  the 
‘ Ciccar  ’ ” — by  knowing  which  Ahimaaz  was 
enabled  to  outrun  him  (2  Sam.  xviii.  21,  22,  23, 
31,  32).  Ewald,  however,  conjectures  that  a mode 
of  running  is  here  referred  to,  peculiar  to  Ahimaaz, 
and  by  which  he  was  recognised  a long  distance  off 
by  the  watchman. 

CUTH'AH  or  CUTH  (Pinto,  Dto ; XovOd, 
XovO ; Joseph.  XovQos  ; Cutha),  one  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  Shalmaneser  introduced  colonists  into 
Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  24,  30) ; these,  intermixing 
with  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  called  Cu- 
thaeans  by  the  Jews,  and  are  so  described  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Talmud  (ol  Karh.  r V 'Efipalwv 
yAwTT av  XovQouoi,  Kara  8e  r^v  ’EAA’fjvcov  2ap.a- 
petrai,  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §3).  The  position  of 
Cuthah  is  undecided;  Josephus  speaks  of  a river  of 
that  name  in  Persia,  and  fixes  the  residence  of  the 
Cuthaeans  in  the  interior  of  Persia  and  Media 
(Ant.  ix.  14,  §3,  x.  9,  §7).  Two  localities  have  been 
proposed,  each  of  which  corresponds  in  part,  but 
neither  wholly,  with  Josephus’  account.  For  the  one 
we  depend  on  the  statements  of  Arabian  geographers, 
who  speak  of  a district  and  town  named  Kutha, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  after  which  one 
of  the  canals  (the  fourth  in  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7)  was 
named ; the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda, 
and  its  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins  o 
Towibah  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Ains- 
worth’s Assyria,  p.  165;  Knobel,  Vbtkertafel,  p 
252) ; the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Jo- 
sephus refers.  The  other  locality  corresponds  with 
the  statement  that  the  Cuthaeans  came  from  the 
interior  of  Persia  and  Media.  They  have  been 
identified  with  the  Cossaei,  a warlike  tribe,  who 
occupied  the  mountain  ranges  dividing  those  two 
countries,  and  whose  lawless  habits  made  them  a 
tenor  even  to  the  Persian  emperors  (Strab.  xi.  524, 
xvi.  744).  They  were  never  wholly  subdued  until 
Alexander’s  expedition;  and  it  therefore  appears 
doubtful  whether  Shalmaneser  could  have  gained 
sufficient  authority  over  them  to  effect  the  removal 
of  any  considerable  number ; their  habits  would 
have  made  such  a step  highly  expedient,  if  prac- 
ticable. The  connexion  between  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to  Alexander 
the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §6,  xii.  5,  §5),  and 
between  the  Sidonians  and  the  Cuthaeans  as  expressed 
in  the  version  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  in  Gen.  x.  19,  who  substitutes  D"3flto 
for  and  in  the  Targum,  1 Chr.  i.  13,  where 
a similar  change  is  made,  is  without  doubt  to  be 
referred  to  the  traditional  belief  that  the  original 
seat  of  the  Phoenicians  was  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  (Her.  i.  1).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CUTTING  OFF  FROM  THE  PEOPLE 

[Excommunication.] 

CUTTINGS  [IN  THE  FLESH]  (1.  ntTKP, 
s.  /.  tnb,  s.  m.,  both  from  LW  (Buxtorf),  loV 
(Gesen.  p.  1395),  cut : 2.  nVVT3,  from  Tin,  inure 
(Gesen.  p.  264)  ; ivToplbes ; incisurae : 3. 
s.,  from  JMp,  engrave  (Gesen.  p.  1208)  ; ypc lp.fj.aTa 
(rnKTa ; stigmata').  The  prohibition  (Lev.  xix.  28) 
against  marks  or  cuttings  in  the  flesh  for  the  dead 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  parallel  pas- 
sages (Lev.  xxi.  5 ; Deut.  xiv.  1),  in  which  shav- 
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ing  the  head  with  the  same  view  is  equally  for- 
bidden. But  it  appears  from  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  that 
some  outward  manifestation  of  grief  in  this  way 
was  not  wholly  forbidden,  or  was  at  least  tolerated. 
The  ground,  therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must  be 
sought  elsewhere,  and  will  be  found  in  the  super- 
stitious or  inhuman  practices  prevailing  among 
heathen  nations.  A notion  apparently  existed  that 
self-inflicted  baldness  or  mutilation  had  a propitia- 
tory efficacy  in  respect  of  the  manes  of  the  dead, 
perhaps  as  representing,  in  a modified  degree,  the 
solemnity  of  human  or  animal  sacrifices.  Herodotus 
(iv.  71)  describes  the  Scythian  usage  in  the  case  of 
a deceased  king,  for  whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than 
six  human  victims,  besides  offerings  of  animals  and 
other  effects,  were  considered  necessary.  An  ex- 
treme case  of  funereal  bloodshed  is  represented  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Patroclus,  when  four 
horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  captives  are 
offered  up  (II.  xxiii.  171,  176).  Together  with 
human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  funerals,  and  after 
these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propitiatory 
acts  of  self-laceration  and  depilation  continued  in 
use  (II.  xxiii.  141 ; Od.  iv.  197 ; Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
67.  with  Servius  ad  loc.  xii.  605 ; Eurip.  Ale.  425 ; 
Seneca,  Hippol.  v.  1176,  1193).  Plutarch  says 
that  some  barbarians  mutilate  themselves  (De  Con- 
sol. ad  Apollon,  p.  113,  vol.  vi.  Reiske).  He  also 
says  that  Solon,  by  the  advice  of  Epimenides,  cur- 
tailed the  Athenian  practice  in  this  respect  (Solon. 
12-21,  vol.  i.  p.  184,  194).  Cicero  quotes  a law 
of  the  twelve  tables  to  the  same  effect ; “ mulieres 
genas  ne  radunto  ” (De  Leg.  ii.  23). 

Such  being  the  ancient  heathen  practice  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Law  should  forbid  similar  prac- 
tices in  every  case  in  which  they  might  be  used  or 
misconstrued  in  a propitiatory  sense.  “Ye  shall 
not  make  cuttings  for  (propter)  the  dead 

(Lev.  xix.  28  ; Ges.  731 ; Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii. 
xix.  404,  405). 

But  the  practice  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act  of 
worship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a Syrian 
and  also  an  Assyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  propitiate  the  god  “ after  their  manner  ” 
(1  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotr^  says  the  Carians,  who 
resided  in  Europe,  cut  their  foreheads  with  knives 
at  festivals  of  Isis ; in  this  respect  exceeding  the 
Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on  these  occasions 
(Herod,  ii.  61).  This  shows  that  the  practice  was 
not  then  at  least  an  Egyptian  one.  Lucian,  speak- 
ing of  the  Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock 
deity,  says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut 
their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords  (Lucian, 
Asinus,  c.  37,  vol.  ii.  102,  Amst. ; de  Dea  Syr. 
ii.  658,  681;  comp.  Ez.  viii.  14).  Similar  prac- 
tices in  the  worship  of  Bellona  are  mentioned  by 
Lucan  (Phars.  i.  560),  and  alluded  to  by  Aelius 
Lampridius  (Comm.  p.  209),  by  Tertullian  (Apol. 
9),  and  Lactantius  (Div.  Instit.  i.  c.  21,  29, 
Paris).  Herodotus,  speaking  of  means  used  for 
allaying  a storm,  uses  the  words  ei nopa  iroiedvres, 
which  may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more  pro- 
bably offering  human  sacrifices  (Herod,  vii.  191, 
ii.  119,  with  Schweighaeuser’s  note  ; see  also  Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  116  ; Lucr.  i.  85). 

The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  directed  against 
practices  prevailing  not  among  the  Egyptians 
whom  the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  among  the 
Syrians,  to  whom  they  were  about  to  become 
ruighbours  (Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syn.  ii.  c.  1). 
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Practices  of  self-mutilation,  whether  p 'opitiatory 
or  simply  funereal,  i.  e.  expressive  of  highly  excited 
feeling,  are  mentioned  of  the  modern  Persians  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  Ho- 
seyn,  at  which  a man  is  paraded  in  the  character  of 
the  saint,  with  points  df  lances  thrust  into  his 
flesh.  At  funerals  also  in  general  the  women  tear 
their  hair  and  faces.  The  Circassians  express  grief 
by  tearing  the  flesh  of  their  foreheads,  arms,  and 
breasts.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  offered 
human  .sacrifices  both  at  funerals  and  festivals. 
The  GosJyens  of  India,  a class  of  Brahminical 
friars,  endeavour  in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  by 
gashing  their  limbs  with  knives.  Among  the 
native  negro  African  tribes  also  the  practice  ap- 
pears to  prevail  of  offering  human  sacrifices  at  the 
death  of  chiefs  (Chardin,  Voyages,  vi.  482,  ix.  58, 
490  ; Olearius,  Travels,  p.  237  ; Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
ii.  59  ; Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  53,  63  ; Peru,  i.  86  ; 
Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India,  i.  116;  Strab.  xv. 
711,  et  seq. ; Niebuhr,  Voyages,  ii.  54;  Living- 
stone, Travels,  p.  318,  588;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.no. 
cxxxi.  179;  Muratori,  Anecd.  iv.  99,  100). 

But  there  is  another  usage  contemplated  more 
remotely  by  the  prohibition,  viz.,  that  of  printing 
marks  (arly/jcara),  tattooing,  to  indicate  allegiance 
to  a deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers  and 
slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  to  indicate  allegiance  or 
adscription.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  (xiii.  16,  xix.  20,  xvii.  5), 
Xapayya  iirl  rrjs  XeLP^s  T’?s  5e|tas  Kal  eVl  ruv 
peTanrav,  and,  though  in  a contrary  direction,  by 
Ezekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  17),  in  the 
Revelation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah  (xliv.  5) 
and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6).  Lucian,  speaking  of  the 
priests  of  the  Syrian  deity,  says,  CTi^ovrai  irdvres, 
ol  fiev  is  Kapirovs,  ol  8e  is  avx^vas,  Kal  curb  roCSe, 
airaures  ,A<ra'vpioi  (TiyyaTOcpopiovcTi  (de  Dea  Syr. 
ii.  p.  684).  A tradition,  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
was  current  among  the  Jews,  that  king  Jehoiakim 
bore  on  his  body  marks  of  this  kind  which  were 
discovered  after  his  death  (Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr. 
ii.  xx.  410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  describes 
the  marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  process  in  their  besotted  love  for  idol- 
worship,  as  being  made  by  branding  (ariS'fjpcp  ttcttv- 
pcti/iivcp,  Philo,  de  Monarch,  i.  819  ; Spencer,  416). 
The  Arabs,  both  men  and  women,  are  in  the  habit 
of  tattooing  their  faces,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  members  of  Brahminical  sects  in  India  are 
distinguished  by  marks  on  the  forehead,  often  er- 
roneously supposed  by  Europeans  to  be  marks  of 
caste  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  V Ar.  58 ; Voyages,  i.  242  ; 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  206,  445  ; Olearius,  Travels, 
299  ; Elphinstone,  India,  i.  195).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CY'AMON  (Kvdpwv  ; Chelmon),  a place  named 
only  in  Judith  vii.  3,  as  lying  in  the  plain  (avA&v, 
A.  V.  “ valley  ”)  over  against  (curivavTi)  Esdrelom. 
If  by  “ Esdrelom”  we  may  understand  Jezreel,  this 
description  answers  to  the  situation  of  the  modem 
village  Tell  Kaimon,  ’ on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Carmel,  on  a conspicuous  position  overlooking  the 
Kishon  and  the  great  plain  (Rob.  iii.  114  ; Van  de 
Velde,  i.  330).  The  place  was  known  to  Eusebius 
(Kapycavd)  and  Jerome  (Cimana),  and  is  mentioned 
by  them  in  the  Onomasticon.  They  identify  it 
with  CAMON,  the  burial-place  of  Jair  the  Gileadite. 
Robinson  suggests  its  ideutity  with  Jokneam.  [G.] 

CYMBAL,  CYMBALS  or 

a percussive  musical  instrument,  from  tc 
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tinkle  (comp,  his  two  ears  shall  tingle , nA'Vfy 
1 Sam.  iii.  11,  and  a fish-spear,  Job  xli.  7)  ; 

possibly  so  called  from  its  tinkling  sound.  The 
three  instruments  which  appear  to  have  been  most 
in  common  use  amongst  the  Hebrews  were  Nebel, 

blip,  Cinnoor,  “VI33,  and  Tzilzel,  Two 

kinds  of  cymbals  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  cl.  5, 
yty?)  “ loud  cymbals,”  cymbals  bene- 

sonantia,  or  castagnettes,  and  njM"llvl 
“ high-sounding  cymbals,”  cymbala  jubilationis. 
The  former  consisted  of  four  small  plates  of  brass 
or  of  some  other  hard  metal ; two  plates  were  at- 
tached to  each  hand  of  the  performer,  and  were 
smote  together  to  produce  a loud  noise.  The  latter 
sonsisted  of  two  larger  plates,  one  held  in  each  hand, 
and  struck  together  as  an  accompaniment  to  other 
instruments.  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  the 
renowned  conductors  of  the  music  of  the  sanctuary, 
employed  the  “ loud  cymbals”  possibly  to  beat  time, 
and  to  give  the  signal  to  the  choir  when  it  was  to 
take  part  in  the  sacred  chant.  Lewis  says — but 
he  does  not  support  his  statement  by  any  authority 
—that  “ there  was  allowed  but  one  cymbal  to  be 
in  choir  at  once.”  The  use  of  cymbals  was  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  worship  of  the  Temple 
or  to : sacred  occasions : they  were  employed  for 
military  purposes,  as  also  by  the  Hebrew  women 
as  a musical  accompaniment  to  their  national  dances. 
The  “loud  cymbals”  are  the  same  with 
A.  V.  “ cymbals,”  performed  on  by  the  band  which 
accompanied  David  when  he  brought  up  the  ark  of 
God  from  Kirjath-Jearim  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8). 

Both  kinds  of  cymbals  are  still  common  in  the 
East  in  military  music,  and  Niebuhr  often  refers  to 
them  in  his  travels.  “ 11  y a chez  les  Orientaux,” 
says  Munk,  “ deux  especes : Tune  se  compose  de 
deux  petits  morceaux  de  bois  ou  de  fer  creux  et 
ronds  qu’on  tient  entre  les  doigts  et  qui  sont 
connus  sous  le  nom  de  castagnettes;  l’autre  est 
composee  de  deux  demi-sphferes  creuses  en  m^tal.” 
Lampe  has  written  a copious  dissertation  on  ancient 
cymbals,  and  his  work  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  desire  fuller  information  on 
the  subject. 

'The  cymbals  used  in  modern  orchestras  and 
military  bands,  and  which  are  called  in  Italian 
piatti,  are  two  metal  plates  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
saucers,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  held 
by  the  performer  in  his  left  hand.  These  resemble 
very  closely  the  “ high-sounding  cymbals  ” of  old, 
and  they  are  used  in  a similar  manner  to  mark  the 
rhythm,  especially  in  music  of  a loud  and  grand 
character.  They  are  generally  played  by  the  person 
who  performs  on  the  large  side  drum  (also  an  instru- 
ment of  pure  percussion) ; and  whilst  he  holds  one 
cymbal  in  his  left  hand,  he  strikes  it  against  the 
other  which  is  fixed  to  the  drum,  his  right  hand 
remaining  free  to  wield  the  drumstick,  as  the  large 
drum  is  only  struck  on  one  side  and  with  one  stick. 
In  practice  the  drum  and  the  cymbals  are  struck 
simultaneously,  and  an  effect  of  percussion  is  thus 
produced  which  powerfully  marks  the  time. 

The  noun  metzilloth , rf'tap,  found  in  Zech.  xiv. 
20,  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  expressive  of  certain 
musical  instruments  known  in  the  age  of  the  second 
Temple,  and  probably  introduced  by  the  Israelites 
on  their  return  from  Babylon.  The  A.  V.  renders 
'lie  word  “ bells,”  supposing  it  to  be  derived  from 
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bh'i.  The  most  generally  received  opinion,  how 

ever,  is,  that  they  were  concave  pieces  or  plates  ol 
brass  which  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria  at- 
tached to  horses  by  way  of  ornament.  (See  Men- 
delssohn’s Preface  to  Book  of  Psalms  ; Kimchi,  Com- 
ment. in  loc. ; Lewis,  Origines  Hebraeae , Lond. 
1724,  176-7;  Forkel,  Geschichte  d.  Musik ; Jahn, 
Archaeology,  American  ed.,  cap.  v.  §96,  2 ; Munk, 
Palestine,  456 ; Esendier,  Diction,  of  Music,  i. 
112.)  [D.  W.  M.] 

CYPRESS  (nnn  ; LXX.  omits ; ilex).  Celsius 
( Hierob . ii.  269,  70)  defends  the  rendering  of  the 
Yulg.  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  but  the  etymology  of  the 
word  from  to  be  hard  (as  in  Latin  we  get 

robur,  an  oak)  equally  well  suits  the  cypress. 
Van  de  Velde  describes  the  cypresses  of  Lebanon, 
and  there  is  great  probability  that  the  tree  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  with  the  cedar  and  the  oak  is 
identical  with  the  Kunapissos  of  Eccles.  xxiv.  13, 
1.  10.  The  evergreen  cypress  {cup.  sempervirens  of 
Linnaeus)  is  a large  coniferous  tree  very  common  in 
Palestine.  Its  wood  is  fragrant,  very  compact  and 
heavy.  It  hardly  ever  rots,  and  was  much  used 
by  the  ancients  in  making  the  statues  of  their  gods. 
Pococke  has  observed  that  the  cypress  is  the  only 
tree  which  grows  towards  the  summits  of  Lebanon, 
and  that  at  a considerable  altitude  its  form  is 
modified,  so  as  to  resemble  a small  oak.  [Cedar.] 

[W.  D.] 

CY'PRUS  (Ku7rpos).  This  island  was  in  early 
times  in  close  commercial  connexion  with  Phoenicia ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  referred  to  in 
such  passages  of  the  0.  T.  as  Ez.  xxvii.  6. 
[Chittim.]  Josephus  makes  this  identification 
in  the  most  express  terms  (XeOi/xa  . . . Kinrpos 
avTT)  vvv  KaXelrai ; Ant.  i.  6,  §1;  so  Epiphan. 
Haer.  xxx.  25).  Possibly  Jews  may  have  settled 
in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Soon 
after  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the  island,  as 
is  distinctly  implied  in  1 Macc.  xv.  23.  The  first 
notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv.  36,  where  it 
is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  Barnabas.  In 
Acts  xi.  19,  20  it  appears  prominently  in  connexion 
with  the  earliest  spreading  of  Christianity,  first  as 
receiving  an  impulse  among  its  Jewish  population 
from  the  persecution  which  drove  the  disciples  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  then  as 
furnishing  disciples  who  preached  the  gospel  to 
Gentiles  at  Antioch.  Thus  when  Paul  was  sent 
with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  on  his  first  missionary 
journey,  Cyprus  was  the  first  scene  of  their  labours 
(Acts  xiii.  4-13).  Again  when  Paul  and  Barnabas 
separated  and  took  different  routes,  the  latter  went 
to  his  native  island,  taking  with  him  his  relative 
Mark,  who  had  also  been  there  on  the  previous 
occasion  (Acts  xv.  39).  Another  Christian  of 
Cyprus,  Mnason,  called  “ an  old  disciple,”  and  there- 
fore probably  an  early  convert,  is  mentioned  Acts 
xxi.  16.  The  other  notices  of  the  island  are  purely 
geographical.  On  St.  Paul’s  return  from  the  third 
missionary  journey,  they  “sighted”  Cyprus,  and 
sailed  to  the  southward  of  it  on  the  voyage  from 
Patara  to  Tyre  (ib.  3).  At  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  to  Rome,  they  sailed  to  the  north- 
ward of  it,  on  leaving  Sidon,  in  order  to  be  under 
the  lee  of  the  land  (Acts  xxvii.  4),  and  also  in 
order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  current, 
which  sets  northerly  along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
and  westerly  with  considerable  force  along  Cilicia. 
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Ail  the  notices  of  Cyprus  contained  in  ancient 
writers  are  diligently  collected  in  the  great  work  of 
Meursius  (Meursii  Opera , vol.  iii.  Flor.  1744).. 
Situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  the 
east,  and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  distinctly 
visible,  it  never  became  a thoroughly  Greek  island. 
Its  religious  rites  were  half  Oriental  [Paphos], 
and  its  political  history  has  almost  always  been 
associated  with  Asia  and  Africa.  Cyprus  was  a 
rich  and  productive  island.  Its  fruits  and  flowers 
were  famous.  The  mountains  also  produced  metals, 
especially  copper.  This  circumstance  gives  us  an 
interesting  link  between  this  island  and  Judaea. 
The  copper  mines  were  at  one  time  farmed  to 
Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §5),  and 
there  is  a Cyprian  inscription  (Boeckh,  No.  2628) 
which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Herods.  The 
history  of  Cyprus  is  briefly  as  follows : — After 
being  subject  to  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis  (Herod, 
ii.  182)  it  became  a part  of  the  Persian  empire 
(ib.  iii.  19,  91),  and  furnished  ships  against  Greece 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (ib.  vii.  90).  For  a 
time  it  was  subject  to  Greek  influence,  but  again 
became  tributary  to  Persia.  After  the  battle  of 
Issus,  it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  his  death  fell  to 
the  share  of  Ptolemy.  In  a desperate  sea-fight  off 
Salamis  at  the  east  end  of  Cyprus  (B.C.  306)  the 
victory  was  won  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,— but 
the  island  was  recovered  by  his  rival,  and  after- 
wards it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherished 
possessions.  It  became  a Roman  province  (B.C. 
58)  under  circumstances  discreditable  to  Rome. 


Copper  Coin  0/  Cyprus,  under  Emp.  Claudius. 

Obr.  [CL]AVDIVS  . CAESA[R].  Head  of  Emp.  to  left.  Rev. 
Eni  K0MINI0Y  n[POKA]OY  ANOYIIA  KYIIPIO/N. 


At  first  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
Cilicia,  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  it  was 
separately  governed.  In  the  first  division  it  was 
made  an  imperial  province  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12). 
From  this  passage  and  from  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683)  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  as  by  Baronius,  that 
St.  Luke'  used  the  word  avQviraros  (proconsul), 
because  the  island  was  still  connected  with  Cilicia, 
by  others,  as  by  Grotius  and  Hammond,  that  the 
evangelist  employs  the  word  in  a loose  and  general 
manner.  But,  in  fact,  Dion  Cassius  himself  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  (ib.  and  liv.  4)  that  the  emperor 
afterwards  made  this  island  a senatorial  province ; 
so  that  St.  Luke’s  language  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
correct.  Further  confirmation  is  supplied  by  coins 
and  inscriptions,  which  mention  other  proconsuls 
of  Cyprus  not  very  remote  from  the  time  of  Sergius 
Paulus.  The  governor  appears  to  have  resided  at 
Paphos  on  the  west  of  the  island.  Under  the 
Roman  empire  a road  connected  the  two  towns  of 
Paphos  and  Salamis,  as  appears  from  the  Peut. 
Table.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  this 
part  of  the  historv  of  Cyprus  was  a terrible  insur- 


rection of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  which 
led  to  a massacre,  first  of  the  Greek  inhabitants, 
and  then  of  the  insurgents  themselves  (Milman, 
Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  Ill,  112).  In  the  9th  century 
Cyprus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Saracens.  In  the 
12th  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders,  under 
our  king  Richard  I.  Materials  for  the  description  of 
Cyprus  are  supplied  by  Pococke  and  Von  Hammer. 
But  see  especially  Engel’s  Kypros,  Berlin,  1843,  and 
Ross’s  Reisen  nach  Kos,  Halikarnassos,  Rhodos,  u. 
der  Insel  Cypern,  Halle,  1852.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CYRE'NE  (Kvp'fjvrf),  the  principal  city  of  that 
part  of  northern  Africa,  which  was  anciently  called 
Cyrenaica,  and  also  (from  its  five  chief  cities) 
Pentapolitana.  This  district  was  that  wide  pro- 
jecting portion  of  the  coast  (corresponding  to  the 
modern  Tripoli),  which  was  separated  from  the 
territory  of  Carthage  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
Egypt  on  the  other.  Its  surface  is  a table-land 
descending  by  terraces  to  the  sea ; and  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  climate  and  fertility.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  expression  used  in  Acts  ii.  10, 
“ the  parts  of  Libya  about  (Kara)  Cyrene,”  exactly 
corresponds  with  a phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassius 
(AtjSmy  r]  irepl  Kupiiviju,  liii.  12),  and  also  with 
the  language  of  Josephus  (y  irpbs  Kvpr\wr)v  Aifivr) ; 
Ant.  xvi.  6,  §1).  [Libya.] 

The  points  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  Cyrene 
as  connected  with  theN.  T.  are  these, — that,  though 
on  the  African  coast,  it  was  a Greek  city ; that  the 
Jews  were  settled  there  in  large  numbers,  and  that 
under  the  Romans  it  was  politically  connected  with 
Crete,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  no  great  space 
of  sea.  The  Greek  colonisation  of  this  part  of 
Africa  under  Battus  began  as  early  as  B.C.  631  ; 
and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  commerce, 
but  for  its  physicians,  philosophers,  and  poets. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  became 
a dependency  of  Egypt.  It  is  in  this  period  that 
we  find  the  Jews  established  there  with  great  privi- 
leges. Ptolemy,  the  son  of Lagus, introduced  them, 
because  he  thought  they  would  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  place  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  4)  : they 
became  a prominent  and  influential  class  of  the  com- 
munity (Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2);  and  they  afterwards 
received  much  consideration  from  the  Romans  (xvi. 
6,  §5).  See  1 Macc.  xv.  23.  We  learn  from 
Josephus  (Life,  76)  that  soon  after  the  Jewish 
war  they  rose  against  the  Roman  power.  Another 
insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led  to  great 
disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  decay  which 
was  completed  under  the  Mohammedans.  It  was  in 
the  year  B.C.  75  that  the  territory  of  Cyrene 
’(having  previously  been  left  to  the  Romans  as  a 
legacy  by  Apion,  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon),  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a province.  On  the  con- 
quest of  Crete  (b.c.  67)  the  two  were  united  in  one 
province,  and  together  frequently  called  Creta- 
Cyrene.  Under  Constantine  they  were  again 
separated.  [Crete.] 

The  notices  above  given  of  the  numbers  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  (confirmed  by  Philo, 
who  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Jews  air'd  rov 
irpbs  Aifivriv  KarafiaOpov  p*XPl  T®v  oplwv 
AlOioirias,  adv.  Flacc.  p.  523)  prepare  us  for  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  place  in  the  N.  T.  in  con- 
nexion with  Christianity.  Simon,  who  bore  our 
Saviour’s  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21 J 
Luke  xxiii.  26)  was  a native  of  Cyrene.  Jewish 
dwellers  in  Cyrenaica  were  in  Jerusalem  at  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii.  10).  They  even  gave  their  name  to 
oue  of  the  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  (ib.  vi.  91. 
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Christian  converts  from  Cyrene  were  among  those 
who  contributed  actively  to  the  formation  of  the 
first  Gentile  church  at  Antioch  (ib.  xi.  20),  and 
among  those  who  are  specially  mentioned  as  labour- 
ing at  Antioch  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  sent 
on  their  missionary  journey  is  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (ib. 
xiii.  1),  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  his  native  district.  Other  traditions  con- 
nect Mark  with  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  antiquities  of  Cyrene  have  been  illustrated 
m a series  of  recent  works.  See  Della  Celia,  Viaggio 
da  Tripoli,  &c.  Genoa,  1819;  Pacho,  Voyage  dans 
la  Marmarique,  la  Cyrenaique,  &c.  Paris,  1827- 
1829;  Trige,  Res  Cyrenenses.  Hafn.  1848; 
Beechey,  Expedition  to  explore  the  north  coast  of 
Africa , &c.  London,  1828;  Barth,  Wanderungen 
durch  das  Punische  u.  Kyrenaische  Kiistenland, 
Berlin,  1849 ; Hamilton,  Wanderings  in  North 
Africa,  London,  1856.  [J.  S.  H.] 


Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Cyrene. 

Obv.  Sacred  silphium  plant.  Rev.  KYPA.  Head  of  bearded 
Jupiter  Ammon  to  the  right. 

CYRE'NIUS  (Kvprjvios,  Luke  ii.  2),  the  literal 
English  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Greek  name, 
which  is  itself  the  Greek  form  of  the  Roman  name 
• Quirinus  (not  Quirinius ; see  Meyer,  in  loc. ; 
Sueton.  Tiber.  49  ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  30,  iii.  48).  The 
full  name  is  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  He  was 
consul  A.u.c.  742,  b.c.  12,  and  made  governor  of 
Syria  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  in  a.d.  6 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §5).  He  was  sent  to  make 
an  enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and  made  ac- 
cordingly, both  there  and  in  Judaea,  a census  or 
cnroypacp'fi  (Joseph.  1.  c.,  and  xviii.  1,  §1).  But 
this  census  seems  in  Luke  (ii.  2)  to  be  identified 
with  one  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Chiist,  when  Sentius  Satuminus  was  governor 
of  Syria.  Hence  has  arisen  a considerable  difficulty, 
which  has  been  variously  solved,  either  by  sup- 
posing some  corruption  in  the  text  of  St.  Luke  (a 
supposition  which  is  not  countenanced  by  any  ex- 
ternal critical  evidence),  or  by  giving  some  unusual 
sense  to  his  words,  avrr)  rj  caroypacpT)  TrpdoTT) 
iyeuero  rjye/xovevovTos  Trjs  'Xvplas  Kvpyvlov. 
Many  commentators  and  chronologists,  e.  g.  Peri- 
zonius,  Usher,  Petavius,  Storr,  Tholuck,  Wieseler, 
would  render  this,  “ was  made  before  Q.  was  go- 
vernor of  Syria,"  by  a usage  otherwise  confined  to 
St.  John  among  the  Evangelists.  But  this  is  very 
improbable,  both  in  itself  and  because  thus  there 
would  have  been  no  adequate  ground  for  inserting 
the  notice. 

An  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
matter  lately,  which  renders  it  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  summaries  and  criticisms  of  the  various 
hypotheses,  such  as  that  in  Winer,  art.  Quirinius. 

A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  the  nephew  of  the  dis- 
tinguished grammarian,  in  his  Commentatio  de 
Syria  Romanorum  provincia  a Caesare  Augusto  ad 
T.  Vespasianum,  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that 
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Quirinus  was  twice  governor  of  Syria.  This  h« 
supports  by  the  following  considerations : — 

In  9 B.C.  Sentius  Satuminus  succeeded  M.  Titius 
in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  governed  it  three 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  T.  Quintilius  Varus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §2),  who,  as  it  appears,  re- 
mained governor  up  to  the  end  of  4 B.c.  Thence- 
forward we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  is  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Germany,  in  which  he  lost  his  life 
in  A.D.  7.  We  also  lose  sight  of  the  governors  of 
Syria  till  the  appointment  of  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus. 
in  A.D.  6.  Now  from  the  maxim  acted  on  by  Au- 
gustus (Dion.  Cass.  Iii,  23),  that  none  should  hold 
an  imperial  province  for  less  than  three  or  more 
than  five  years,  Varus  cannot  have  been  governor 
of  Syria  during  the  twelve  years  from  B.c.  6 to 
a.d.  6.  Who  then  were  the  missing  governors? 
One  of  them  has  been  found,  L.  Volusius  Satuminus, 
whose  name  occurs  as  “ legatus  Syriae  ” on  a coin 
of  Antioch,  A.D.  4 or  5.  But  his  proconsulate  will 
not  fill  the  whole  time,  and  one  or  two  governors 
must  be  supplied  between  Varus,  ending  4 B.c., 
and  Volusius,  4 or  5 A.D. 

Just  in  that  interval  falls  the  census,  of  which  it 
is  said  in  Luke  ii.  2,  that  it  TrpcoTTi  iyevero  pye- 
yLOvsiiovTos  T7 )s  2vplas  Kvp7}vlov.  Could  Qui- 
rinus have  been  governor  at  any  such  time?  From 
Jan.  to  Aug.  B.C.  12  he  was  consul.  Soon  after 
that  he  triumphed  over  the  Homonadenses  (mox 
expugnatis  per  Ciliciam  Homonadensium  castellis 
insignia  triumphi  adeptus,  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48). 
Now  Zumpt  applies  the  exhaustive  process  to  the 
provinces  which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
under  Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  eliminates  from 
the  inquiry  Asia, — Pontus  and  Bithynia, — and  Ga- 
latia. Cilicia  only  remains.  But  at  this  time,  as 
he  shows,  that  province  had  been  reduced  by  suc- 
cessive diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion. 
Cass.  liv.  4)  from  Cyprus,  and — as  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  the  misconduct  of  Piso  soon  afterwards, 
who  was  charged  with  having,  as  ex-governor  of 
Syria,  attempted  repetere  provinciam  armis  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  12),  because  he  had  attacked  Celenderis,  a 
fort  in  Cilicia  (ib.  ii.  78-80) — attached  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.  This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the 
accounts  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  41,  xii.  55)  of  the 
Clitae,  a seditious  tribe  of  Cilicia  aspera,  who  on 
two  occasions  were  repressed  by  troops  sent  by  the 
governors  of  Syria. 

Quirinus  then  appears  to  have  been  governor  ol 
Syria  at  some  time  during  this  interval.  But  at 
what  time  ? We  find  him  in  the  East  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  48),  as  datus  rector  C.  Caesari  Armeniam  ob- 
tinenti ; and  this  cannot  have  been  during  his 
well-known  governorship  of  Syria,  which  began  in 
A.D.  6 ; for  Caius  Caesar  died  in  A.D.  4.  Zumpt, 
by  arguments  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but 
very  striking  and  satisfactory,  fixes  the  time  of  his 
first  governorship  at  from  B.C.  4 to  B.C.  1,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lollius. 

It  is  true  this  does  not  quite  remove  our  uiffi- 
culty.  But  it  brings  it  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  any  slight  error  in  calculation,  or  even  the  lati- 
tude allowed  by  the  words  Trpurr)  iyevero,  might 
well  cover  it. 

In  the  passage  of  Tacitus  referred  to  more  than 
once  (Ann.  iii.  48),  we  learn  that  in  A.D.  21, 
Tiberius  asked  of  the  Senate  the  honour  of  a public 
funeral  for  Quirinus.  The  historian  describes, 
however,  his  memory  as  not  being  popular  for  other 
reasons  (see  Ann.  iii.  22),  and  because  of  his  * ‘ so*’* 
dida  et  praepotens  scncctus.” 
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For  the  controversy  respecting  the  census  under 
Quirinus,  as  it  stood  before  Zumpt’s  discovery,  see 
Winer,  ut  supra:  Greswell,  vol.  i.  Dissertation 
xii. ; Browne’s  Ordo  Saeclorum,  Appendix  ii.  40  if. ; 
and  Wieseler,  Chronologische  Synopse  der  vier  Evan- 
gel ien,  109  ff.  [H.  A.] 

CY'RUS  (eni2,  or  Bhte,  i.e.  Coresh;  K Dpos  ; 

probably  from  the  root  contained  in  the  Pers.  kohr, 
the  sun  ; Sans,  sura : so  Plut.  Artax.  c.  1 ; cf. 
Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire (cf.  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  13 ; 2 Chr.  xxxvi.  22, 
23),  was,  according  to  the  common  legend  (Herod,  i. 
107  ; Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1),  the  son  of  Mandane,  the 
daughter  of  Astyages,  the  last  king  of  Media,  and 
Cambyses  a Persian  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achae- 
menidae.a  In  consequence  of  a dream,  Astyages,  it. 
is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infant  grandson,  but 
the  child  was  spared  by  those  whom  he  charged  with 
the  commission  of  the  crime  (Herod,  i.  109  if.), 
and  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity  under  the  name  of 
Agradates  (Strab.  xv.  729).  His  real  parentage 
was  discovered  by  the  imperious  spirit  which  he 
displayed  while  yet  a boy  (Herod,  i.  114),  and 
when  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his  courage  and 
genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Persians.  The 


tyranny  of  Astyages  had  at  that  time  alienated 
a large  faction  of  the  Medes,  and  Cyrus  headed  a 
revolt  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
| Median  king  B.c.  559,  near  Pasargadae  (Murgh-Aub , 
Strab.  xv.  730).  After  consolidating  the  empire 
which  he  thus  gained,  Cyrus  entered  on  that  career 
of  conquest  which  has  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
east.  In  B.c.  546  (?)  he  defeated  Croesus,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the  prize  of  his  success. 
While  his  general  Harpagus  was  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  reduction  of  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Babylonians.  Babylon  fell 
before  his  army,  and  the  ancient  dominions  of 
Assyria  were  added  to  his  empire  (b.c.  538).  The 
conquest  of  Babylon  opened  the  way  for  greater 
designs.  It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  planned  an 
invasion  of  Egypt ; and  there  are  traces  of  campaigns 
in  Central  Asia,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
attempted  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indus  (Ctes. 
Pers.  ec.  5 ff.).  Afterwards  he  attacked  the  Mas- 
sagetae,  and  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  214;  cf. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  2,  1)  he  fell  in  a battle  against 
them  B.c.  529  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  301  ff.). 
His  tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasargadae  (Ait.  Exp. 
Al.  vi.  29),  the  scene  of  his  first  decisive  victory 
(Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  p.  351 J. 


Tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Murg-Aub,  the  ancient  l’asargadae. 


It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the 
outline  thus  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
Cyrus  was  already  regarded  as  the  national  hero  of 
Persia,  and  his  history  had  received  various  popular 
embellishments  (Herod,  i.  95;  cf.  iii.  18,  160; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1).  In  the  next  century  Xeno- 
phon chose  him  as  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and 
fact  and  fiction  became  thenceforth  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  classical  writers.  But  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  details  of  his  actions,  the  empire  which  he 
left  is  the  best  record  of  his  power  and  plans. 
Like  an  Oriental  Alexander  he  aimed  at  universal 
dominion  ; and  the  influence  of  Persia,  like  that  of 


Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from  which  it  sprung. 
In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  Cyrus  marks  an  epoch 
in  universal  history.  The  fall  of  Sardis  and  Baby- 
lon was  the  starting-point  of  European  life ; and  it 
is  a singular  coincidence  that  the  beginning  of  Grecian 
art  and  philosophy,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
constitution  synchronize  with  the  triumph  of  theArian 
race  in  the  east  (cf.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  p.  232), 
But  while  the  position  which  Cyrus  occupied 
with  regard  to  the  nations  of  the  world  is  strikingly 
significant,  the  personal  relations  to  God’s  people, 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
full  of  a more  peculiar  interest.1* 


11  In  an  inscription  he  is  described  as  “ Son  of 
Cambyses,  the  powerful  king”  (Col.  Rawlinson,  on 
Herod,  i.  107). 

b It  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  Cyrus  of  Scripture  and  profane 
history,  though  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Manches- 


ter that  the  Cyrus  of  Herodotus  is  the  Nebuchadnez- 
zar of  the  Bible  has  found  advocates  in  German/ 
(Pressel,  s.  v.  Cyrus  in  Herzog’s  Encyhlop.).  It  is 
impossible  that  the  great  conqueror  of  Isaiah  can  be 
merely  a satrap  of  Xerxes. 
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Hitherto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews 
hal  been  brought  into  contact,  had  been  open 
oppressors  or  seductive  allies;  but  Cyrus  was  a 
generous  liberator  and  a just  guardian  of  their  rights. 
An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  xliv.  28)  recognised 
in  him  “ a shepherd  ” of  the  Lord,  an  “ anointed  ” 
king  (Is.  xlv.  1 ; Messiah  ; xPL<rref  lJ-°'>  5 

Christo  meo) ; and  the  title  seemed  to  later  writers 
to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some 
sense  a type  of  Christ  himself  (Hieron.  Comm,  in 
Is.  xlv.  1).  His  successes  are  connected  in  the  pro- 
phecy with  their  religious  issue ; and  if  that  appear 
to  be  a partial  view  of  history  which  represents  the 
restoration  of  a poor  remnant  of  captive  Israelites 
to  their  own  land  as  the  final  cause  of  his  victories 
(Is.  xliv.  2 8 -xlv.  4),  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
permanent  efforts  which  Persia  has  wrought  upon 
the  world  can  be  better  traced  through  the  Jewish 
people  than  through  any  other  channel.  The  laws, 
the  literature,  the  religion,  the  very  ruins  of  the 
material  grandeur  of  Persia  have  passed  away  ; and 
still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  effects  which 
they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  last  mission.  In  this  respect  also 
the  parallel,  which  has  been  already  hinted,  holds 
good.  Cyrus  stands  out  clearly  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  east,  as  Alexander  afterwards  of  the 
west.  The  one  led  to  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  order,  and  the  other  to  that  of  independence. 
Ecclesiastically  the  first  crisis  was  signalised 
by  the  consolidation  of  a Church ; the  second  by 
the  distinction  of  sects.  The  one  found  its  outward 
embodiment  in  “ the  great  Synagogue ;”  the  other 
in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmonaeans. 

The  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22-3;  Ez.r.  i.  1-4,  iii.  7, 
iv.  3,  v.  1.3,  17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fact  the  beginning 
of  Judaism;  and  the  great  changes  by  which  the 
nation  was  transformed  into  a church  are  clearly 
marked. 

1 . The  lesson  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  by 
the  captivity.  The  sway  of  a temporal  prince  was 
at  length  felt  to  be  at  best  only  a faint  image  of 
that  Messianic  kingdom  to  which  the  prophets 
pointed.  The  royal  power  had  led  to  apostasy  in 
Israel,  and  to  idolatry  in  Judah;  and  men  looked 
for  some  other  outward  form  in  which  the  law 
might  be  visibly  realized.  Dependence  on  Persia 
excluded  the  hope  of  absolute  political  freedom  and 
offered  a sure  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  religious 
organization. 

2.  The  captivity  which  was  the  punishment 
of  idolatry  was  also  the  limit  of  that  sin.  Thence- 
forth the  Jews  apprehended  fully  the  spiritual 
nature  of  their  faith,  and  held  it  fast  through  per- 
secution. At  the  same  time  wider  views  were 
opened  to  them  of  the  unseen  world.  The  powers 
of  good  and  evil  were  recognised  in  their  action  in 
the  material  world,  and  in  this  way  some  preparation 
was  made  for  the  crowning  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  outward  Church  was 
connected  with  the  purifying  of  doctrine,  and 
served  as  the  form  in  which  the  truth  might  be 
realised  by  the  mass.  Prayer — public  and  private 
— assumed  a new  importance.  The  prophetic  work 
came  to  an  end.  The  Scriptures  were  collected. 
The  “law  was  fenced”  by  an  oral  tradition. 
Synagogues  were  erected,  and  schools  formed. 
Scribes  shared  the  respect  of  priests,  if  they  did  not 
supersede  them  in  popular  regard. 

4.  Above  all,  the  bond  by  which  “ the  people 
of  Cod  ” was  held  together  was  at  length  felt  to 
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be  religious  and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily 
national.  The  Jews  were  incorporated  in  different 
nations,  and  still  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre 
of  their  faith.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  were 
passed ; and  the  beginnings  of  a Spiritual  dispensa- 
tion were  already  made  when  the  “ Dispersion” 
was  established  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
(comp.  Niebuhr’s  Gesch.  Assurs  und  Babels,  224  ft'. ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  GO  ff ; Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenthums , i.  13  ff.).  [Dispersion 
op  the  Jews.]  [B.  F.  W.] 
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DAB'AREH  (rnn*7! ; AeySjSd ; Alex.  Aefipd6 ; 
Daberetli),  Josh.  xxi.  28.  This  name  is  incorrectly 
spelt  in  the  A.  V.,  and  should  be  Daberath  ; 
which  see. 

DAB'BASHETH  (n^H  ; BaiOdpafia]  Alex. 

A a/3d(rQai ; Debbaseth ),  a town  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11  only). 

DAB'ERATH  (with  the  art.  in  Josh,  ; 

Aafiipdd  ; Alex.  AafipaQ  ; in  Chron.  by  double 
copying,  rfyv  Aefiepl  /cat  tt]V  Aafioop  ; DaberetK), 
a town  on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12) 
named  as  next  to  Chisloth-Tabor.  In  the  list  of 
Levitical  cities  however  in  1 Chr.  vi.  72,  and  in 
Josh.  xxi.  28  (where  the  name  in  the  original  is 
the  same,  though  in  the  A.  Y.  “ Dabareh  ”),  it  is 
stated  as  belonging  to  Issachar.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
Dabaritta  (Aa^apirTccu  Kcofxr])  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus ( B . J.  ii.  21,  §3).  Under  the  name  of 
Debdrieh  it  still  lies  at  the  western  foot  of  Taboi 
(ii.  350).  A tradition  mentioned  by  Van  de  Yelde 
(ii.  374)  makes  this  the  scene  of  the  miracle  on  the 
lunatic  child  performed  by  our  Lord  after  His  de- 
scent from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii. 
14).  But  this  event  probably  took  place  far  away. 

[G.] 

DA'BRIA,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
recorded  the  visions  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24 ; 
comp.  37,  42). 

DACO'BI  ( Aaitoifi  ; Alex.  A aKovfii ; Accuba), 
1 Esd.  v.  28,  [Akkub.] 

DADDE'US,  or  SADDE'US  (1  Esd.  viii. 
45,  46),  a name  which  answers  to  the  Greek 
AoSdaios,  or  AoXdaTos,  which  is  itself  a corruption 
of  Iddo  (Ezr.  viii.  17),  arising  out  of  the  preceding 
word  hv.  [Iddo.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

DAGON  (I’lJ'n,  Aayuv,  a diminutive  of  2^ 
a fish,  used  in  a sense  of  endearment : cf.  Gesen. 
Thes.  s.  v.),  apparently  the  masculine  (1  Sam.  v. 
3,4;  Sanchon.  p.  28  ; Movers,  Phoeniz.  i.  144)  cor- 
relative of  Atargatis  [Atargatis],  was  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  Philistines.  The  most  famous 
temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30) 
and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  6 ; 1 Chr.  x.  10).  The 
latter  temple  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the 
Maccabaean  wars  (1  Macc.  x.  83,  4,  xi.  4;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §5).  Traces  of  the  worship  of  Dagoi: 
likewise  appear  in  the  names  Caphar-Dagon  (near 
Jamnia),  and  Beth-Dagon  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41) 
and  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  [Beth-Dagon.]  Dapon 
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\vrs  represented  with  the  face  and  hands  of  a man 
and  the  tail  of  a fish  (1  Sam.  v.  5). 

In  the  Babylonian 
mythology  the  name 
Dagon,  Odakon  (’flSd- 
Kco  v)  is  applied  to  a 
fish-like  being  who 
“ rose  from  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Be- 
rosus,  in  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Assurs,  p.  477) 
as  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  men.” 
Niebuhr  appears  to 
identify  this  being  with 
the  Phoenician  god,  but 
Rawlinson  (. Herodotus , i.  523  ft'.)  regards  them  as 
wholly  distinct.  It  may  have  been  from  a confusion 
with  the  Babylonian  deity  that  the  Phoenician  Dagon 
has  been  compared  with  Zevs  apdrpios,  the  author 
of  agriculture  (Philo  Bybl.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  i. 
10  ; Sanchon.  p.  32),  as  if  the  name  were  connected 
with  p*5!,  corn  (2iVcoj/,  Philo). 


Fish-god.  From  Khorsabad. 
(Layard.) 


Fish-god.  From  Nimroud.  (Layard.) 

The  fish-like  form  was  a natural  emblem  of  fruit- 
fulness, and  as  such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
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seafaring  tribes  in  the  representation  of  their  gods. 
Various  kinds  of  fish  were,  as  is  well  known, 
objects  of  general  worship  among  the  Egyptians 
(Herod,  ii.  72  ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  812).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DAI'SAN  (A aurdv  ; Alex.  Aecrdv  ; Desanon) 
1 Esd.  y.  31.  [Rezin  ; by  the  commonly  repeated 
change  of  R,  "1,  to  D,  T] 

DALAI'AH  (rr’p'q ; A aAaata  ; Dalaid).  The 
sixth  son  of  Elioenai,  a descendant  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

DALMANU'THA  (A aApavovOd).  In  Matt, 
xv.  39  it  is  said  that  Jesus  “ came  into  the  borders 
of  Magdala,”  while  in  Mark  viii.  10  we  read  that 
He  “ came  into  the  regions  {els  ret  p.eprj)  of  Dal- 
manutha.”  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  DaJ- 
manutha  was  a town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  close  upon 
the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little  plain  of 
Gennesaret.  [Magdala.]  Immediately  south  of  it 
a precipitous  hill  juts  out  into  the  sea.  Beyond 
this,  about  a mile  from  Magdala,  a narrow  glen 
breaks  down  from  the  west.  At  its  mouth  are 
some  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which, 
just  by  the  beach,  are  several  copious  fountains, 
surrounded  by  heavy  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins 
of  a village.  The  place  is  called  ’ Ain-el-Barideh, 
“ the  cold  Fountain.”  Here  in  all  probability  is 
the  site  of  the  long  lost  Dalmanutha.  [J.  L.  P.] 

DALMA'TIA  (AaA/xcma),  a mountainous  dis- 
trict on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Naro  in  the  S.  to  the  Savus 
in  the  N.  It  formed  a portion  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Illyricum  subsequently  to  Tiberius’  expe- 
dition, a.d.  9.  St.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10) : he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  (Rom.  xv.  19),  for  the 
boundaries  of  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia  were  not  well 
defined,  and  the  two  names  were,  at  the  time  St. 
Paul  wrote,  almost  identical.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DAL'PHON  (psW;  A eAcp&v,  some  MSS. 
koI  aSe\ <fxt>v  ; Belphon),  the  second  of  the  ten  sons 
of  Haman  ; killed  by  the  Jews  on  the  13th  of  Adar 
(Esth.  ix.  7). 

DAM'ARIS  (Adp.apis), ' an  Athenian  woman 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul’s  preaching 
(Acts  xvii.  34).  Chrysostom  {de  Sacerdotio,  iv. 
7),  and  others  held  her  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  but  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  she  is  mentioned  together 
with  him  in  this  passage.  Grotius  and  Hemsterhuis 
think  the  name  should  be  AdpaAis,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  as  a woman’s  name ; but  the  per- 
mutation of  A and  p was  not  uncommon  both  in 
pronunciation  and  writing.  We  have  Kpifiavos 
and  KXifiavos,  6er]K6\os  and  A eoKopos,  fiovicoAos 
and  alyiKopevs,  from  the  obsolete  Kopco  oyk6Aou, 
euro,  goIo  (Lobeck  on  Phrynichus,  p.  652).  [H.  A.] 

DAMASCUS  (pEW;  Aap-Ms ; Damas- 
cus) is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  has  at  all  times 
been  one  of  the  most  important,  of  the  cities  of 
Syria.  It  is  situated  in  a plain  of  vast  size  and  of 
extreme  fertility,  which  lies  east  of  the  great  chain 
of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  This 
fertile  plain,  which  is  nearly  circular,  and  about 
30  miles  in  diameter,  is  due  to  the  river  Barada, 
which  is  probably  the  “Abana  ” of  Scripture.  This 
stream,  rising  high  up  on  the  western  flank  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  forces  its  way  through  the  chain,  rumiing 
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for  some  time  among  the  mountains,  till  suddenly 
it  bursts  through  a narrow  cleft  upon  the  open 
country  east  of  the  hills,  and  diffuses  fertility  far  and 
wide.  [An ANA .]  “ From  the  edge  of  the  moun- 

tain-range,” says  a modern  traveller,  “ you  look 
down  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in 
its  widest  and  fullest  perfection,  w.th  the  visible 
explanation  of  the  whole  secret  of  its  great  and  en- 
during charm,  that  which  it  must  have  had  when 
it  was  the  . solitary  seat  of  civilisation  in  Syria,  and 
which  it  will  have  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  The 
river  is  visible  at  the  bottom,  with  its  green  banks, 
rushing  through  the  cleft ; it  bursts  forth,  and  as  if 
in  a moment  scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a 
circle  of  30  miles,  the  same  verdure  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  its  single  channel.  . . . 
Far  and  wide  in  front  extends  the  level  plain,  its 
horizon  bare,  its  lines  of  surrounding  hills  bare,  all 
bare  far  away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra  and  Bagdad. 
In  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vast 
lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and  apricots 
waving  above,  corn  and  grass  below;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking  out  its 
white  arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its 
white  minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom 
them,  the  city  of  Damascus.  On  the  right  towers 
the  snowy  height  of  Hermon,  overlooking  the  whole 
scene.  Close  behind  are  the  sterile  limestone  moun- 
tains— so  that  you  stand  literally  between  the  living 
and  the  dead”  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  p.  410).  Another 
writer  mentions  among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in 
question  “ walnuts,  pomegranates,  figs,  plums,  apri- 
cots, citrons,  pears,  and  apples”  (Addison’s  Dam. 
and  Palmyra,  ii.  92).  Olive-trees  are  also  a prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  scene.  Besides  the  main  stream 
of  the  Barada,  which  runs  directly  through  the 
town,  supplying  its  public  cisterns,  baths,  and  foun- 
tains, a number  of  branches  are  given  off  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  which  irrigate  the  meadows  and 
corn-fields,  turning  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
desert  into  a garden.  The  various  streams  reunite, 
but  greatly  weakened  in  volume,  at  a little  distance 
beyond  the  town  ; and  the  Barada  flows  on  towards 
the  east  in  a single  channel  for  about  15  miles, 
when  it  separates,  and  pours  its  waters  into  two 
small  and  shallow  lakes,  which  lie  upon  the  verge 
of  the  desert.  Two  other  streams,  the  Wady 
Helhon  upon  the  north,  and  the  Awaj  upon  the 
south,  which  flows  direct  from  Hermon,  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend 
for  the  honour  of  representing  the  “ Pharpar”  of 
Scripture.  [Pharpar.] 

According  to  Josephus  (Anf.  i.  6)  Damascus 
was  founded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson 
of  Shem.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nexion with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a native  of 
the  place  (Gen.  xv.  2).  We  may  gather  from  the 
name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  of 
Josephus,  which  connects  the  city  with  the  Ara- 
maeans, that  it  was  a Semitic  settlement.  Accord- 
ing to  a tradition  preserved  in  the  native  writer, 
Nicolaiis,  Abraham  stayed  for  some  time  at  Da- 
mascus, after  leaving  Charran  and  before  entering 
the  promised  land,  and  during  his  stay  was  king  of 
the  place.  “ Abraham’s  name  was,”  he  says,  “ even 
in  his  own  day  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
mascenes, and  a village  was  shown  where  he  dwelt, 
which  was  called  after  him  ” {Fr.  30).  This  last 
circumstance  would  seem  however  to  conflict  with 
the  notion  of  Abraham  having  been  king,  since  in 
that  case  he  would  have  dwelt  in  the  capital.  No- 
(hing  more  is  known  of  Damascus  until  the  time  of 
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David,  when  “the  Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to 
succour  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,”  with  whom 
David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  5 ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  5). 
On  this  occasion  David  “ slew  of  the  Syrians 
22,000  men and  in  consequence  of  this  victory 
became  completely  master  of  the  whole  territory, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  Israelites.  “ David  put 
garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus;  and  the  Syrians 
became  servants  to  David,  and  brought  gifts” 
(2  Sam.  viii.  6).  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  said  that 
the  name  of  the  king  who  reigned  at  this  time,  was 
Hadad  ; and  he  ascribes  to  him  a dominion,  not  only 
over  Damascus,  but  over  “all  Syria  except  Phoe- 
nicia” ( Fr . 31).  He  noticed  his  attack  upon 
David ; and  related  that  many  battles  were  fought 
between  them,  the  last,  wherein  he  suffered  defeat, 
being  “ upon  the  Euphrates According  to  this 
writer  Hadad  the  first  was  succeeded  by  a son,  who 
took  the  same  name,  as  did  his  descendant  for  ten 
generations.  But  this  is  irreconcileable  with  Scrip- 
ture. It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  a 
certain  Rezon,  who  had  been  a subject  of  Hadad- 
ezer, king  of  Zobah,  and  had  escaped  when  David 
conquered  Zobah,  made  himself  master  of  Da- 
mascus, and  established  his  own  rule  there  (1  K. 
xi.  23-5).  He  was  “ an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the 
days  of  Solomon  . . . and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and 
reigned  over  Syria.”  Afterwards  the  family  of 
Hadad  appears  to  have  recovered  the  thr  one,  and  a 
Benhadad,  who  is  probably  Hadad  III . of  Nicolaus, 
a grandson  of  the  antagonist  of  David,  is  found  in 
league  with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  Asa 
(1  K.  xv.  19 ; 2 Chr.  xvi.  3),  and  afterwards  in 
league  with  Asa  against  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  20). 
He  made  a successful  invasion  of  the  Israelite  terri- 
tory in  the  reign  of  that  king ; and  in  the  reign  of 
Omri  he  not  only  captured  a number  of  Israelite 
cities  which  he  added  to  his  own  dominions,  but 
even  seems  to  have  exercised  a species  of  lordship 
over  Samaria  itself,  in  which  he  acquired  the  right 
of  “ making  himself  streets  ” (1  K.  xx.  34  ; comp. 
Nic.  D.  Fr.  31,  ad  fin.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Hadad  IV.  (the  Benhadad  II.  of  Scripture,  and 
theBen-idri  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  who  came 
at  the  head  of  thirty-two  subject  kings  against 
Ahab,  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria  (1  K.  xx.  1).  The 
attack  was  unsuccessful ; and  was  followed  by  wars, 
in  which  victory  declared  itself  unmistakably  on 
the  side  of  the  Israelites  ; and  at  last  Benhadad  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  a treaty 
whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  his  father  had  gained, 
and  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  suzerainty  of 
Ahab  (ib.  xx.  13-34).  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  perhaps  not  observed.  At  any  rate  three 
years  afterwards  war  broke  out  afresh,  through 
the  claim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  Ramoth- Gilead 
(1  K.  xxii.  1-4).  The  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab 
at  that  place  (ib.  15-37)  seems  to  have  enabled  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus  to  resume  the  offensive.  Their 
bands  ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  ; and  they  even  undertook  at  this  time 
a second  siege  of  Sam  aid  a,  which  was  frustrated 
miraculously  (2  K.  vi.  24,  vii.  6-7).  After  this, 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts  against  the 
Israelite  capital.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  show 
that  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  Benhadad  was 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a great  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extending  the  dominion  of  Assyria 
over  Syria  and  Palestine.  Three  several  attacks 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  this  prince  upon  Ben- 
hadad, who,  though  he  had  the  support  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Hamathites,  was 
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enable  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition  to  the 
Assyrian  arms.  His  troops  were  worsted  in  se- 
veral engagements,  and  in  one  of  them  he  lost  as 
many  as  20,000  men.  It  may  have  been  these 
circumstances  which  encouraged  Hazael,  the  servant 
of  Bcnhadad,  to  murder  him,  and  seize  the  throne, 
which  Elisha  had  declared  would  certainly  one  day 
be  his  (2  K.  viii.  15").  He  may  have  thought 
that  the  Syrians  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the 
removal  of  a ruler  under  whom  they  had  suffered  so 
many  disasters.  The  change  of  rulers  was  not  at 
first  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Syrians. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Hazael  (about  B.C. 
884),  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  Assyrians^ 
who  defeated  him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  Anti-Libanus.  However,  in  his  other 
wars  he  was  more  fortunate.  He  repulsed  an  attack 
on  Ramoth-Gilead,  made  by  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah 
and  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  conjunction  (2  K. 
viii.  28-9) ; ravaged  the  whole  Israelite  territory 
east  of  Jordan  (ib.  x.  32-3) ; besieged  and  took 
Gath  (ib.  xii.  17 ; comp.  Am.  vi.  2) ; threatened 
Jerusalem,  which  only  escaped  by  paying  a heavy 
ransom  (2  K.  xii.  18)  ; and  established  a species  of 
suzerainty  over  Israel,  which  he  maintained  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  handed  down  to  Benhadad, 
his  son  (2  K.  xiii.  3-7,  and  22).  This  prince  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  had  the  same  good  for- 
tune as  his  father.  Like  him,  he  “ oppressed 
Israel,”  and  added  various  cities  of  the  Israelites  to 
his  own  dominion  (2  K.  xiii.  25)  ; but  at  last  a de- 
liverer appealed  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the  son  of 
Jehoahaz,  “beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel  **  (verse  25).  In  the  next  reign  still 
further  advantages  were  gained  by  the  Israelites. 
Jeroboam  II.  (ab.  B.C.  836)  is  said  to  have  “ reco- 
vered Damascus”  (ib.  xiv.  28),  and  though  this 
may  not  mean  that  he  captured  the  city,  it  at  least 
implies  that  he  obtained  a certain  influence  over  it. 
The  mention  of  this  circumstance  is  followed  by  a 
long  pause,  during  which  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
Syrians,  and  must  therefore  conclude  that  their  re- 
lations with  the  Israelites  continued  peaceable. 
When  they  reappear  nearly  a century  later  (ab. 
B.c.  742)  it  is  as  allies  of  Israel  against  Judah 
(2  K.  xv.  37).  We  may  suspect  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  union  now  established  between  two 
powers  which  had  been  so  long  hostile,  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  combining  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  who  at 
the  time  were  steadily  pursuing  a policy  of  en- 
croachment in  this  quarter.  Scripture  mentions 
the  invasions  of  Pul  (2  K.  xv.  19 ; 1 Chr.  v.  26), 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29  ; 1 Chr.  v.  26) ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  almost  every 
Assyrian  monarch  of  the  period  made  war  in  this 
direction.  It  seems  to  have  been  during  a pause  in 
the  struggle  that  Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  and 
Pekali  king  of  Israel,  resolved  conjointly  to  attack 
Jerusalem,  mtending  to  depose  Ahaz  and  set  up  as 
king  a creature  of  their  own  (Is.  vii.  1-6  ; 2 K. 
xvi.  5).  Ahaz  may  have  been  already  suspected 
of  a friendly  feeling  towards  Assyria,  or  the  object 
may  simply  have  been  to  consolidate  a power  ca- 
pable of  effectually  opposing  the  arms  of  that 
country.  In  either  case  the  attempt  signally  failed, 
and  only  brought  about  more  rapidly  the  evil 
against  which  the  two  kings  wished  to  guard.  Je- 
rusalem successfully  maintained  itself  against  the 
combined  attack ; but  Elath,  which  had  been  for- 
merly built  by  Azariah,  king  of  Judah,  in  territory 
regarded  as  Syrian  (2  K.  xiv.  22),  having  been 
taken  and  retained  by  Rezin  (ib.  xvi.  6) — Ahaz  was 
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induced  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  to  ask  aid  from  him,  and  to  accept  volun- 
tarily the  position  of  an  Assyrian  feudatory  (ib. 
xvi.  7-8).  The  aid  sought  was  given,  with  the  im- 
portant result,  that  Rezin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  city  itseli 
destroyed — the  inhabitants  being  earned  captive 
into  Assyria  (ibid,  verse  9 ; comp.  Is.  vii.  8 and 
Am.  i.  5). 

It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  from  this 
serious  blow.  As  Isaiah  and  Amos  had  prophesied 
in  the  day  of  her  prosperity,  that  Damascus  should 
be  ‘ 1 taken  away  from  being  a city  and  be  a ruinous 
heap”  (Is.  xvii.  1),  that  “ a fire  should  be  sent 
into  the  house  of  Hazael,  which  should  devour  the 
palaces  of  Benhadad  ” (Am.  i.  4) ; so  Jeremiah, 
writing  about  B.c.  600,  declares  “Damascus  is 
waxed  feeble  and  turneth  herself  to  flee,  and  fear 
hath  seized  on  her ; anguish  and  sorrows  have  taken 
her,  as  a woman  in  travail.  How  is  the  city  of 
praise  not  left,  the  city  of  my  joy !”  (Jer.  xlix. 
24-5.)  We  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damascus 
was  rebuilt ; but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most 
famous  place  in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period 
(xvi.  2,  §19) ; and  we  find  that  before  the  battle 
of  Issus  it  was  selected  by  Darius  as  the  city  to 
which  he  should  send  for  better  security  the  greater 
part  of  his  treasures  and  valuables  (Arr.  Exp.  Al. 
ii.  11).  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Issus  it  was 
taken  by  Parmenio  (ibid.)  ; and  from  this  time  it 
continued  to  be  a place  of  some  importance  under 
the  Greeks  ; becoming  however  decidedly  second  to 
Antioch,  which  was  raised  up  as  a rival  to  it  by 
the  Seleucidse.  From  the  monarchs  of  this  house 
it  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  became  masters  of  it 
in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Mithridates  ( Mos . 
Choren.  i.  14  ; comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  2, 
§3  ; and  App.  Bell.  Mithr.  p.  244).  At  the  time 
of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
it  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  (2  Cor. 
xi.  32),  an  Arabian  prince,  who  like  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Herod,  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
Romans  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvi.  11,  §9).  A little 
later  it  was  reckoned  to  Decapolis  (Plin.  H.  iV. 
v.  16),  after  which  it  became  a part  of  the  province 
known  as  Phoenicia  Libanesia  (Hierocl.  Synecd.  p. 
717).  It  grew  in  magnificence  under  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  when  taken  by  the  Mahometan  Arabs 
in  A.D.  634,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
eastern  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  its  sub- 
sequent glories  under  the  Caliphs,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Turks.  It  may  however  be  noticed  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  an  interruption  to  its  prosperity, 
and  that  it  is  still  a city  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

Damascus  has  always  been  a great  centre  for 
trade.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  moun- 
tain passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-Libanus  made  the 
line  of  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Upper  Syria 
follow  the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  rather 
than  the  direct  one  through  Coele-Syria,  while  the 
trade  of  Tyre  with  Assyria  and  the  East  generally, 
passed  naturally  through  Damascus  on  its  way  to 
Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of 
Tyre,  says,  “ Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the 
multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy  making,  for  thp  mul- 
titude of  all  riches  ; in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and 
white  wool.”  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Da- 
mascus took  manufactured  goods  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool 
and  wine.  The  former  would  be  produced  in 
abundance  in  Coele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  range,  while  the  latter  seems  to  have 
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been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Helbon,  a village  still 
famous  for  the  produce  of  its  vines,  10  or  12  miles 
from  Damascus  to  the  north-west  {Geograph.  Jour. 
vol.  xx vi.  p.  44).  But  the  passage  trade  of  Da- 
mascus has  probably  been  at  all  times  more  im- 
portant than  its  direct  commerce.  Its  merchants 
must  have  profited  largely  by  the  caravans  which 
continually  passed  through  it  on  their  way  to 
distant  countries.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early 
times  it  had  any  important  manufactures  of  its 
own.  According  to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in 
Amos  iii.  12,  which  we  translate  “ in  Damascus 
on  a couch”  (65^y  means  really  “on 

the  damask  couch,”  which  would  indicate  that 
the  Syrian  city  had  become  famous  for  a textile 
fabric  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a fabric  gave  rise  to  our 
own  word,  which  has  its  counterpart  in  Arabic 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Eu- 
rope ; but  it  is  questionable  whether  either  this,  or 
the  peculiar  method  of  working  in  steel,  which  has 
impressed  itself  in  a similar  way  upon  the  speech 
of  the  world,  was  invented  by  the  Damascenes 
before  the  Mahometan  era.  In  ancient  times  they 
were  probably  rather  a consuming  than  a pro- 
ducing people,  as  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  clearly 
indicates. 

Certain  localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as  the 
site  of  those  Scriptural  events  which  especially  in- 
terest us  in  its  history.  A “ long  wide  thorough- 
fare ” — leading  direct  from  one  of  the  gates  to  the 
Castle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha — is  “ called  by  the 
guides  ‘ Straight’  ” (Acts  ix.  11)  ; but  the  natives 
know  it  among  themselves,  as  “ the  Street  of 
Bazaars”  (Stanley,  p.  412).  The  house  of  Judas 
is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  the  street  “Straight” 
(Pococke,  ii.  119).  That  of  Ananias  is  also  pointed 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently 
said  to  be  “ an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees,” 
and  used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground ; but  this 
spot  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  whereas  St. 
Paul  must  have  approached  from  the  south  or  west. 
Again  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  “four  distinct 
spots  have  been  pointed  out  at  different  times” 
(Stanley,  p.  412)  as  the  place  where  the  “ great 
light  suddenly  shined  from  heaven  ” (Acts  ix.  3)  ; 
so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  of 
them.  The  point  of  the  walls  at  which  St.  Paul 
was  let  down  by  a basket  (Acts  ix.  25  ; 2 Cor.  xi. 
33)  is  also  shown;  and,  as  this  locality  is  free 
from  objection,  it  may  be  accepted,  if  we  think 
that  the  tradition,  which  has  been  so  faithless  or 
so  uncertain  in  other  cases,  has  any  value  here. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  certain  places  are 
shown,  traditionally  connected  with  the  prophet 
Elisha ; but  these  local  legends  are  necessarily  even 
more  doubtful  than  those  which  have  reference  to  the 
comparatively  recent  age  of  the  Apostles. 

(See  Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine ; Maundrell’s 
Journey  to  Damascus ; Addison’s  Damascus  and 
Palmyra  ; Pococke’s  Travels ; and  especially  Por- 
ter’s Five  Years  in  Damascus,  and  his  account  of 


* Gesenius  has  pointed  out  a slight  difference  be- 
tween the  two  derivations  ; the  verb  being  active  in 
the  latter  and  passive  in  the  former  ( Thes . 336). 
This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  many  of  these  ancient  paronomastic  deriva- 
tions (compare  Abet.,  Benjamin,  and  others). 

b The  frequent  variations  in  the  LXX.  forbid  ab- 
solute reliance  on  these  numbers  ; and,  in  addition, 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  census  in  Num. 
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the  country  round  Damascus  in  the  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  xxvi.)  [G.  R.] 

DAN.  1.  (j^  ; Aar  ; Joseph.  Aar,  QeiKonm 
'av  Tires  e’liroier  Kara  ryr  'EAA.  yXcoTrar ; Dan). 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  first  of  Bilhah,  Ra- 
chel’s maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel — “ ‘ God  hath 
judged  me  ('Sil,  dananni ) . . . and  given  me  a son,’ 
therefore  she  called  his  name  Dan,”  i.  e.  “ judge.”  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  ,16)  this  play  on  the 
name  is  repeated — “ Dan  shall a judge  (j’H',  yadin ) 
his  people.”  Dan  was  own  brother  to  Naphtali ; and 
as  the  son  of  Rachel’s  maid,  in  a closer  relation  with 
Rachel’s  sons,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  than  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  there  is  a close  affinity  between  his  name  and 
that  of  Dinah,  the  only  daughter  of  Jacob  whose 
name  is  preserved. 

The  records  of  Dan  are  unusually  meagre.  Of 
the  patriarch  himself  no  personal  history  is,  unfor- 
tunately, preserved.  Only  one  son  is  attributed  to 
him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23) ; but  it  may  be  observed  that 
“ Hushim  ” is  a plural  form,  as  if  the  name,  not  of 
an  individual,  but  of  a family ; and  it  is  remarkable 
— whether  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from  other 
causes — that  when  the  people  were  numbered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes, 
containing  62,700  men  able  to  serve.  The  position 
of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the  desert  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  25). 
Here,  with  his  brother  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his  station,  the 
hindmost  of  the  long  procession  (ii.  31,  x.  25). 

The  names  of  the  “captain”  (fcOKO)  of  the  tribe 
at  this  time,  and  of  the  “ ruler  ” (the  Hebrew  word 
is  the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies 
(xiii.  12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of 
one  who  played  a promiment  part  at  that  time, 
“ Aholiab  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,”  associated  with  Bezaleel  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  fittings  of  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxxi.  6,  &c.).  The  numbers  of  this  tribe 
were  not  subject  to  the  violent  fluctuations  which 
increased  or  diminished  some  of  its  brethren  (comp, 
the  figures  given  in  Num.  i.  and  xxvi.),  and  it 
arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  Promised  Land,  and 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num. 
xxv.)  with  an  increase  of  1700  on  the  earlier 
census.b  The  remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan  are  unimportant.  It 
furnished  a ‘ " prince  ” ( Nasi,c  as  before)  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  land ; and  it  was  appointed 
to  stand  on  Mount  Ebal,  still  in  company  with 
Naphtali  (but  opposite  to  the  other  related  tribes), 
at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut. 
xxvii.  13).  After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  Dan  till 
the  specification  of  the  inheritance  allotted  to  him 
(Josh.  xix.  48).  He  was  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  re- 
ceive his  portion,  and  that  portion,  according  to  the 
record  of  Joshua — strange  as  it  appears  in  the  face 
of  the  numbers  just  quoted — was  the  smallest  of  the 


i.  is  of  fighting  men,  that  of  xxvi.  of  the  “ children 
of  Reuben,”  &c.,  and  therefore  probably  without  that 
limitation. 

c This  one  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
“ prince,”  “ ruler,”  “ captain,”  “ chief,”  and  “ go- 
vernor.” 
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t»velve.a  Bat  notwithstanding  its  smallness  it  had 
eminent  natural  advantages.  On  the  north  and  east  it 
was  completely  embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  while  g* *  the  south-east 
and  south  it  joined  Judah,  and  was  thus  surrounded 
by  the  three  most  powerful  states  of  the  whole 
confederacy.  Of  the  towns  enumerated  as  forming 
.<  the  ‘ border  ’ of  its  inheritance,’ 5 the  most  easterly 
which  can  now  be  identified  are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Za- 
reah),  and  Ir-Shemesh  (or  Beth-shemesh ; which 
see).  These  places  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  lower 
ranges  of  hills  by  which  the  highlands  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  descend  to  the  broad  maritime  plain, 
that  plain  which  on  the  S.  bore  the  distinctive 
name  of  “ the  Shefelah,”  and  more  to  the  N.,  of 
“ Sharon.”  From  Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  and 
now  Yafa — on  the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Gath- 
rimmon  on  the  south — a length  of  at  least  14  miles — 
that  noble  tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  By  Josephus 
(Ant.  v.  1,  §22,  and  3,  §1)  this  is  extended  to  Ash- 
dod  on  the  south,  and  Dor,  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  on 
the  north,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  great  plain.  But  this  rich  district,  the 
corn-tield  and  the  garden  of  the  whole  south  of  Pales- 
tine (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  258),  which  was  the  richest 
prize  of  Phoenician  conquest  many  centuries  later ,e 
and  which  even  in  the  now  degenerate  state  of  the 
country  is  enormously  productive,  was  too  valuable 
to  be  given  up  without  a struggle  by  its  original 
possessors.  The  Amorites  accordingly  “ forced  the 
children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley  ” 
(Judg.  i.  34) — forced  them  up  from  the  corn-fields 
of  the  plain,  with  their  deep  black  soil,  to  the  vil- 
lages whose  ruins  still  crown  the  hills  that  skirt  the 
lowland.  True,  the  help  of  the  great  tribe  so  closely 
connected  with  Dan  was  not  wanting  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  “ the  hand  of  the  children  of  Joseph,” 
*.  e.  Ephraim,  “prevailed  against  the  Amorites” 
for  the  time.  But  the  same  thing  soon  occurred 
again,  and  in  the  glimpse  with  which  we  are  after- 
wards favoured  into  the  interior  of  the  tribe,  in  the 
history  of  its  great  hero,  the  Philistines  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result. 
Although  Samson  “comes  down”  to  the  “vine- 
yards of  Timnath”  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  yet 
it  is  from  Mahaneh-Dan — the  fortified  camp  of 
Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  behind  Kirjath- 
jeai’im — that  he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  natural 
fastness,  the  residence  of  his  father,  that  he  “ goes 
up  ” again  after  his  encounters,  and  that  he  is  at 
last  borne  to  his  family  sepulchre,  the  burying-place 
of  Manoah  (Judg.  xiv.  1,  5,  19,  xiii.  25,  xvi.  4 ; 
comp,  xviii.  12,  xvi.  31). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  how 
it  happened  that  long  after  the  partition  of  the  land 
“ ail  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  had  not  fallen  to 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel”  (Judg.  xviii.  1). 

d The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  this  record  is 
in  the  order  of  their  topographical  position,  from  S. 
to  N.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dan  is  named  after 
Naphtali  and  Asher,  as  if  already  associated  with  the 
northern  position  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city 
Dan.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Judg.  i.  34,  and  l Chr. 
xii.  35.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  explana- 
tion has  been  offered  of  this  apparent  anomaly. 

* See  the  inscription  of  king  Esmunazar,  as  inter- 
preted by  Stanley  (S.  $ P.  278,  258). 

1 Ewald  ascribes  it  to  their  being  engaged  in  com- 
merce ( Pichter , i.  130).  This  may  have  been  the 
case  with  Asher,  but  can  hardly,  for  the  reasons  ad- 
VOL.  1. 
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They  perhaps  furnish  a reason  for  the  absence  of 
Dan  from  the  great  gathering  of  the  tribes  against 
Sisera  1 (Judg.  v.  17).  They  also  explain  the  war- 
like and  independent  character  of  the  tribe  be- 
tokened in  the  name  of  their  head-quarters,  as 
just  quoted — Mahaneh-Dan,  “ the  camp,  or  host, 
of  Dan” — in  the  fact  specially  insisted  on  and  re- 
iterated (xviii.  11,  16,  17)  of  the  complete  equip* 
ment  of  their  600  warriors  s “ appointed  with  wea- 
pons of  war,” — and  the  lawless  freebooting  style 
of  their  behaviour  to  Micah.  There  is  something 
very  characteristic  in  the  whole  of  that  most  fresh 
and  interesting  story  preserved  to  us  in  Judg.  xviii. 
— a narrative  without  a parallel  for  the  vivid  glance 
it  affords  into  the  manners  of  that  distant  time — 
characteristic  of  boldness  and  sagacity,  with  a vein 
of  grim  sardonic  humour,  but  undeformed  by  any 
unnecessary  bloodshed. 

In  the  “security”  and  “quiet”  (Judg.  xviii.  7, 
10)  of  their  rich  northern  possession  the  Danites 
enjoyed  the  leisure  and  repose  which  had  been 
denied  them  in  their  original  seat.  But  of  the  fate 
of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  “ the  name  of  their 
father”  (Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
The  strong  religious  feeling  which  made  the  Danites 
so  anxious  to  ask  counsel  of  God  from  Micah’s 
Levite  at  the  commencement  of  their  expedition 
(Judg.  xviii.  5),  and  afterwards  take  him  away  with 
them  to  be  “ a priest  unto  a tribe  and  a family  in 
Israel,”  may  have  pointed  out  their  settlement  to 
the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a fit  place  for  his  north- 
ern sanctuary.  But  beyond  the  exceedingly  ob- 
scure notice  in  Judg.  xviii.  30,  we  have  no  infor- 
mation h on  this  subject.  From  2 Chr.  ii.  14  it  would 
appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their  purity 
of  lineage,  but  had  intermarried  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  country.  (See  an  elaboration  of  this 
in  Blunt,  Coincidences,  Pt.  II.  iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).  Asher  is  omitted, 
but  the  “ prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  ” is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  1 Chr.  xxvii.  22.  But  from  this  time 
forward  the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe  vanishes  ; 
it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city.  In  the 
genealogies  of  1 Chr.  ii.  to  xii.  Dan  is  omitted  en- 
tirely, which  is  remarkable  when  the  great  fame  of 
Samson  and  the  warlike  character  of  the  tribe  are 
considered,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  its  genealogies  had  perished.  It  is  per 
haps  allowable  to  suppose  that  little  care  would  bt 
taken  to  preserve  the  records  of  a tribe  which  had 
left  its  original  seat  near  the  head-quarters  of  the 
nation,  and  given  its  name  to  a distant  city  notorious 
only  as  the  seat  of  a rival  and  a forbidden  worship. 
Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who 
were  sealed  by  the  Angel  in  the  vision  of  St.  John 
(Rev.  vii.  5-7). 

The  mention  of  this  tribe  in  the  “ blessings”  or 
Jacob  and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  is 


vanced  above,  have  been  so  with  Dan.  The  “ ships  ” 
of  Deborah’s  song  are  probably  only  a bold  figure,  in 
allusion  to  Joppa. 

s The  complete  appointment  of  these  warriors  is 
perhaps  a more  certain  sign  of  the  tribe  being  prac- 
tised in  war,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  the  Phi- 
listine policy  to  deprive  of  their  arms  those  whom 
they  had  conquered  (comp.  1 Sam.  xiii.  19-21,  and 
perhaps  also  Samson’s  rude  weapon,  the  jaw-bone). 

h For  “the  captivity  of  the  land,”  Ewald 

proposes  to  read  “ of  the  ark,”  {Tltf  ; that  is,  till  the 
time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iv.  11),  Gesch.  ii.  pt.  2.  2S3. 
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difficult  to  extract  any  satisfactory  meaning  from 
them.  Herder’s  interpretation  as  given  by  Prof. 
Stanley  will  fitly  close  this  notice. 

“ It  is  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan 
in  Jacob’s  blessing  relates  to  the  original  settlement 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  Judah,  or  to  the  north- 
ern outpost.  Herder’s  explanation  will  apply 
almost  equally  to  both.  ‘ Dan,’  the  judge,  ‘ shall 
judge  his  people ;’  he  the  son  of  the  concubine  no 
less  than  the  sons  of  Leah  ; he  the  frontier  tribe  no 
less  than  those  in  the  places  of  honour  shall  be  ‘ as 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.’  ‘ Dan  shall  be  a serpent 
by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,’  that  is  of  the 
invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west, 

‘ that  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,’  the  indigenous 
serpent  biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite 
warfare,  ‘ so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards.’ 
And  his  war-cry  as  from  the  frontier  fortresses 
shall  be  * For  Thy  salvation,  0 Lord,  I have 
waited !’ 1 In  the  blessing  of  Moses  the  southern 
Dan  is  lost  sight  of.  The  northern  Dan  alone  ap- 
pears, with  the  same  characteristics  though  under 
a different  image ; ‘ a lion’s  whelp  ’ in  the  far  north, 
as  Judah  in  the  far  south:  ‘ he  shall  leap  from  Ba- 
shan’ — from  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  where  he  is 
couched  watching  for  his  prey.” 

2.  (Hi  A<£*i  Joseph,  rb  Aavov\  Dan.')  The 
well-known  city,  so  familiar  as  the  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common  expression 
“ from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba.”  The  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  Laish  or  Leshem  (Josh.  xix. 
47).  Its  inhabitants  lived  “ after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidonians,”  i.  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
without  defence.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phoenicians,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  parentage  of  Huram — his  mother 
“ of  the  daughters  of  Dan,”  his  father  “ a man  of 
Tyre”  (2  Chr.  ii.  14).  Living  thus  “quiet  and 
secure,”  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active  and 
practised  freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They  con- 
ferred upon  their  new  acquisition  the  name  of 
their  own  tribe,  “after  the  name  of  their  father 
who  was  born  unto  Israel”  (Judg.  xviii.  29; 
Josh.  xix.  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan. 

The  locality  of  the  town  is  specified  with  some 
minuteness.  It  was  “ far  from  Zidon,”  and  “ in  the 

valley  (pDJJ,  Emek)  that  is  by  (^)  Beth-rehob,” 
but  as  this  latter  place  has  not  been  identified  with 
certainty,  the  position  of  Dan  must  be  ascertained 
by  other  means. 

The  graven  image  which  the  wandering  Danites 
had  stolen  from  Micah  they  set  up  in  their  new 
home,  and  a line  of  priests  was  established,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  ev&i 
descended  from  Moses, k was  not  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
priesthood.  To  the  form  of  this  image  and  the 
nature  of  the  idolatry  we  have  no  clue,  nor  to  the 
relation,  if  any,  which  existed  between  it  and  the 
call- worship  afterwards  instituted  there  by  Jero- 
boam (1  K.  xii.  29,  30).  The  latter  is  alluded  to  b 
Amos  (viii.  14)  in  a passage  which  possibly  preserves 


1 According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Jacob’s  blessing  on 
Dan  is  a prophetic  allusion  to  Samson,  the  great 
“Judge”  of  the  tribe;  and  the  ejaculation  with 
which  it  closes  was  that  actually  uttered  by  Samson 
when  brought  into  the  temple  at  Gaza.  (See  the 
Targum  Ps.  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xlix.  16,  17  ; and  the 
quotations  in  Kalisch’s  Genesis  ad  loc.)  Modern  critics 
likewise  see  ah  allusion  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the 
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a formula  of  invocation  o;  adjuration  In  ust 
among  the  worshippers ; but  the  passage  is  very 
obscure. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Danites  at  Dan 
it  became  the  acknowledged  extremity  of  the 
couutrv,  and  the  formula  “ from  Dan  even  to 
Beersheba”  is  frequent  throughout  the  historical 
books  (Judg.  xx.  1 ; 1 Sam.  iii.  20 : 2 Sam.  ill. 
10,  xvii.  11,  xxiv.  2,  15  ; 1 K.  iv.  25).  In  the 
later  records  the  form  is  reversed,  and  becomes 
“ from  Beersheba  even  to  Dan  ” (1  Chr.  xxi.  2 ; 
2 Chr.  xxx.  5). 

Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste 
by  Benhadad  (IK.  xv.  20  * 2 Chr.  xvi.  4),  and 
this  is  the  last  mention  of  trie  place. 

Various  considerations  would  incline  to  the  sus- 
picion that  Dan  was  a holy  place  of  note  from  a 
far  earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites. 
These  are: — (1.)  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 
Orientals  — apparent  in  numerous  cases  in  the 
Bible — to  initiate  a sanctuary,  or  to  adopt  for 
worship  any  place  which  had  not  enjoyed  a repu- 
tation for  holiness  from  pre-historic  times.  (2.) 
The  correspondence  of  Dan  with  Beersheba  in  con- 
nexion with  the  life  of  Abraham — the  origin  of 
Beersheba  also  being,  as  has  been  noticed,  enve- 
loped in  some  diversity  of  statement.  (3.)  More 
particularly  its  incidental  mention  in  the  very  clear 
and  circumstantial  narrative  of  Gen.  xiv.  14,  as  if 
well  known  even  at  that  very  early  period.  Its 
mention  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 is  also  before  the  events 
related  in  Judg.  xviii.,  though  still  many  centuries 
later  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject 
is  very  difficult,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrive 
at  more  than  conjecture  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  1.  That  another  place  of  the 
same  name  is  intended.  (See  Kalisch,  ad  loc.  for 
an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan;  another  is 
disposed  of  by  Prof.  Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  400.) 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Josephus 
(comp.  Ant.  i.  10,  §1,  with  v.  3,  §1)  and  of 
Jerome  ( Onomast . Laisa,  comp,  with  Quaest. 
Hebr.  in  Gcnesim,  xiv.  14),  who  both  unhesi- 
tatingly identify  the  Dan  of  the  Danites,  near 
Paneas,  with  the  Dan  of  Abraham.  2.  That  it  is 
a prophetic  anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian  of  a 
name  which  was  not  to  exist  till  centuries  later, 
just  as  Samson  has  been  held  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  blessing  of  Dan  by  Jacob.  3.  That  the  pas- 
sage originally  contained  an  older  name,  as  Laish ; 
and  that  when  that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the 
new  name  was  inserted  m the  MSS.  This  lapt  is 
Ewald’s  (Gesch.  i.  73),  and  of  the  three  is  the 
most  feasible,  especially  when  we  consider  the  cha- 
racteristic, genuine  air  of  the  story  in  Judges,  which 
fixes  the  origin  of  the  name  so  circumstantially. 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  3,  §1)  speaks  positively  of  the 
situation  of  Laish  as  “ not  far  from  Mount  Libanus 
and  the  springs  of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (Kara) 
the  great  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon”  (compare 
also  Ant.  viii.  8,  §4);  and  this7  as  just  said,  he 
identifies  with  the  Dan  in  Gen.  xiv.  14  (Ant.  i. 


blessing,  which  they  presume  on  that  account  to  have 
been  written  after  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  i.  92).  Jerome’s  observations  ( Qu . in  Gen.)  on 
this  passage  are  very  interesting. 

k Moses  is  doubtless  the  genuine  reading  of  the 
name,  which,  by  the  insertion  of  an  N,  was  changed 
by  the  Jews  into  Manasseh,  as  it  stands  in  the  A.  V. 
of  Judg.  xviii.  30.  [Manasseh,  5.] 
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10,  §1).  In  consonance  with  this  are  the  notices’ 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  derives  the  word  “Jordan” 
from  the  names  of  its  two  sources.  Dan,  the  : 
westernmost  and  the  smaller  of  the  two,  he  places 
at  four  miles  from  Paneas  on  the  road  to  Tyre. 
In  perfect  agreement  with  this  is  the  position  of 
Tell  el-Kadi,  a mound  from  the  foot  of  which 
gushes  out  “one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  the 
world,”  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan  (Rob.  iii. 
390-3  ; Stanley,-  394,  5).  The  Tell  itself,  rising 
from  the  plain  by  somewhat  steep  terraces,  has  its  j 
long,  level  top  strewed  with  ruins,  and  is  very  pro-  I 
bably  the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Dan.  The 
spring  is  called  el  Leddan,  possibly  a corruption  of 
Dan  (Rob.  iii.  392),  and  the  stream  from  the  spring 
Nahr  ed  Dhan  (Wilson,  ii.  173),  while  the  name, 
Tell  el  Kadi,  “ the  Judge’s  mound,”  agrees  in 
signification  with  the  ancient  name.1  Both  Dr. 
Robinson  and  Prof.  Stanley  give  the  exact  agree- 
ment of  the  spot  with  the  requirements  of  the 
story  in  Judg.  xviii. — “a  good  land  and  a large, 
where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  on  the 
earth”  (Rob.  396;  Stanley,  as  above).  [G.] 

DAN-JA'AN  ; A ariSav  /col  Ovdav  ; 

Alex.  A aviapav  Kai  lovSav  ; Dan  silvestria ),  a 
place  named  only  in  2 Sam.  xxiv.  6 as  one  of  the 
points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Zidon — and 
therefore  may  have  been  somewhere  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dan  (Laish),  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
The  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  and  of  the  Yulg. 
was  evidently  “IJP  j*5!,  Dan-jaar,  the  nearest  trans- 
lation of  which  is  “ Dan  in  the  wood.”  This  read- 
ing is  approved  by  Gesenius,  and  agrees  with  the 
character  of  the  country  about  Tel  el-Kadi.  Fiirst 
(Handworterbueh,  303)  compares  Dan-jaan  with 
Baal-jaan,  a Phoenician  divinity  whose  name  is 
found  on  coins.  Thenius  suggests  that  Jaan  was 
originally  Laish,  the  ^ having  fallen  away,  and 
having  been  substituted  for  ( Exeg . Hdbuch. 
on  Sam.  257). a There  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  well  known  Dan  is  intended.  We  have 
no  record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  north,  and  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  as  the  accepted  northern 
limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  important  a place 
to  escape  mention  in  such  a list  as  that  in  the 
text.  Dr.  Schultz,  the  late  Prussian  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  discovered  an  ancient  site  called  Danian 
or  Danyal,  in  the  mountains  above  Khan-en- 
Nakura,  south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to 
identify  with  Dan-jaan  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
306),  but  this  requires  confirmation.  [G.] 

DANCE.  As  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
universally  express  themselves  in  movements  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  efforts  have  been  made  among 
all  nations,  but  especially  among  those  of  the  south 
and  east,  in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  be  more 
demonstrative,  to  reduce  to  measure  and  to  strengthen 
by  unison  the  more  pleasurable — those  of  joy. 
The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  uni- 
versally as  symbolical  of  some  rejoicing,  and  is 

1 This  agreement  in  meaning  of  the  modern  name 
with  the  ancient  is  so  rare,  that  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  it.  Indeed,  Stanley  (S.  $ P.  394  note ) has 
shown  grounds  for  at  least  questioning  it.  The  modern 
names,  when  representatives  of  the  ancient,  generally 
agree  in  sound,  though  often  disagreeing  in  meaning. 

a Not  a bad  specimen  of  the  wild  and  gratuitous 
suggestions  which  sometimes  occur  even  in  these, 
generally,  careful  Manuals. 
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' often  coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  mourn- 
, ing,  as  in  Eccles.  iii.  4,  “ a time  to  mourn  and 
a time  to  dance  ” (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  1 1 ; Matt.  xi. 
17).  In  the  earlier  period  it  is  found  combined 
with  some  song  or  refrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18, 
19  ; 1 Sam.  xxi.  11);  and  with  the  f]D,  or  tam- 
bourine (A.  V.  “ timbrel”),  more  especially  in  those 
impulsive  outbursts  of  popular  feeling  which  can- 
not find  sufficient  vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture 
singly.* 1 2*  Nor  is  there  any  more  strongly  popular 
I element  traceable  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Jews  than  the  opportunity  so  given  to  a prophet  or 
prophetess  to  kindle  enthusiasm  for  Jehovah  on 
momentous  crises  of  national  joy,  and  thus  root  the 
theocracy  in  their  deepest  feelings,  more  especially  in 
those  of  the  women,  themselves  most  easily  stirred, 
and  most  capable  of  exciting  others.  The  dance  was 
regarded  even  by  the  Romans  as  the  worship  of  the 
body,  and  thus  had  a place  amongst  sacred  things  : 
“ Sane  ut  in  religionibus  saltaretur,”  says  Servius  ad 
Virg.  Bucol.  v.  73,  “ haec  ratio  est,  quod  nullam 
majores  nostri  partem c corporis  esse  voluerunt, 
quae  non  sentiret  religionem.”  A similar  sentiment 
is  conveyed  in  Ps.  xxxv.  10, — “ All  my  bones  shall 
say,  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ?”  So  the  “ tongue  ” 
is  the  best  member  among  many,  the  “ glory  ” (Ps. 
lvii.  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  flesh,  every  part  of 
which  is  to  have  a share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Athenaeus 
to  Socrates  the  following  fragment — 

oi  Se  x°Pot?  KaAAurra  Oeovs  rt/xwcrtv  Spurrot, 
ev  TroXe/J-w' 

who  also  praises  among  styles  of  dancing  rh  evyevei 
koX  & udpuSes  (Athen.  xiv.  627  ; comp.  Arr.  Alex, 
iv.  11). 

Dancing  formed  a part  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common  in  private 
entertainments.  Many  representations  of  dances 
both  of  men  and  women  are  found  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings.  The  “ feast  unto  the  Lord,”  which  Moses 
proposed  to  Pharaoh  to  hold,  was  really  a dance 
(jri;  see  below). 

Plato  certainly  (Leg.  vii.  6)  reckons  dancing 
(bpxyais)  as  part  of  gymnastics  (yv/xvaaTLKrj).  S u 
far  was  the  feeling  of  the  purest  period  of  antiquity 
from  attaching  the  notion  of  effeminacy  to  dancing, 
that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of  warlike  exercise  are 
mutually  interwoven,  and  their  terms  almost  cor- 
respond as  synonyms  (Horn.  II.  xvi.  617  ; comp. 
Creuzer,  Symb.  ii.  367,  iv.  474  ; and  see  especially 
Lucian  de  Salt.,  passim ).  Women,  however,  among 
the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their  especial  means  of 
expressing  their  feelings  ; and  wheD  their  husbands 
or  friends  returned  from  a battle  on  behalf  of  life  and 
home,  felt  that  they  too  ought  to  have  some  share 
in  the  event,  and  found  that  share  in  the  dance  of 
triumph  welcoming  them  back.  The  “ eating  and 
drinking  and  dancing  ” of  the  Amalekites  is  recorded, 
as  is  the  people’s  “ rising  up  to  play  ” (pllV, 
including  a revelling  dance),  with  a tacit  censure  ; 
the  one  seems  to  mark  the  lower  civilization  of  the 

b The  proper  word  for  this  combination  is  prtEP 
(Judg.  xvi.  25  ; 1 Sam.  xviii.  6 ; 2 Sam.  vi.  5,  21  ; 

1 Chr.  xiii.  8,  xv.  29  ; Jer.  xxx.  19),  though  it  also 
includes  other  senses. 

c Among  Romans  of  a late  period  the  sentiment 
had  expired.  “ Nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte 
insanit”  (Cic . pro  Mur.  14).  Perhaps,  however,  the 
standard  of  morals  would  rather  lead  us  to  expect  that 
drunkenness  was  common  than  that  dancing  was  rare, 
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Amalekites,  the  other  the  looseness  of  conduct  into 
which  idolatry  led  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxxii.  6 ; 
1 Cor.  x.  7 ; 1 Sam.  xxx.  16).  So  among  the 
Bedouins,  native  dances  of  men  are  mentioned 
(Lynch,  Dead  Sea,  295 ; Stanley,  56, 466),  and  are 
probably  an  ancient  custom.  The  Hebrews,  how- 
ever, save  in  such  moments  of  temptation,  seem  to 
have  left  dancing  to  the  women.  But  more  espe- 
cially on  such  occasions  of  triumph,  any  woman 
whose  nearness  of  kin  to  the  champion  of  the 
moment  gave  her  a public  character  among  her 
own  sex,  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was  her 


part  to  lead  such  a demonstration  of  triumph, 
or  of  welcome;  so  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20)  and  so 
Jephthah’s  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  34),  and  simi- 
larly there  no  doubt  was,  though  none  is  men- 
tioned, a chorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  De- 
borah, as  the  song  of  the  men  by  Barak  (comp. 
Judg.  v.  1 with  Ex.  xv.  1,  20).  Similarly,  too, 
Judith  (xv.  12,  13)  leads  her  own  song  and  dance 
of  triumph  over  Holofernes.  There  was  no  sudh 
leader  of  the  choir  mentioned  in  the  case  of  David 
and  Saul.  Hence  whereas  Miriam  “answered1” 
the  entire  chorus  in  Ex.  xv.  21,  the  women  in  the 
latter  case  “ answered  one  another  as  they  played  ” 


(1  Sam.  xviii.  7),  that  “answer”  embodying  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion,  t nd  forming  the  burden 
of  the  song.  The  “ coming  out  ” of  the  women  to 
do  this  (Judg.  xi.  34;  1 Sam.  xviii.  6;  comp. 
“ went  out,”  Ex.  xv.  20)  is  also  a feature  worthy 
of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meeting,  attend- 
ing upon,  and  conducting  home.  So  Jephthah’s 
daughter  met  her  father,  the  “ women  of  all  the 
cities  ” came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  and  David, 
and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same  way  “ goes 
out”  before  “Jehovah”  the  “man  of  war,” 
whose  presence  seems  implied.  This  marks  the 
peculiarity  of  David’s  conduct,  when,  on  the  return 
of  the  Ark  of  God  from  its  long  sojourn  among 
strangers  and  borderers,  he  (2  Sam.  vi.  5-22) 
was  himself  choregus ; and  here  too  the  women, 
with  their  timbrels'1  (see  especially  v.  5,  19,  20, 
22),  took  an  important  share.  This  fact  brings  out 
more  markedly  the  feelings  of  Saul’s  daughter 
Michal,  keeping  aloof  from  the  occasion,  and  “ look- 
ing through  a window  ” at  the  scene.  She  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  examples  of  Miriam,  &c., 
have  herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  come  out 
to  meet  the  Ark,  and  her  lord.  She  stays  with  the 
“ household  ” (ver.  20),  and  “ comes  out  to  meet” 
him  with  reproaches,  perhaps  feeling  that  his  zeal 
was  a rebuke  to  her  apathy.  It  was  before  “ the 
handmaids,”  i.  e.  in  leading  that  choir  which  she 
should  have  led,  that  he  had  “ uncovered”  him- 
self ; an  unkingly  exposure  as  she  thought  it,  which 
the  dance  rendered  necessary  e — the  wearing  merely 
the  ephod  or  linen  tunic.  The  occasion  was  meant 
to  be  popularly  viewed  in  connexion  with  David’s 
subjugation  of  various  enemies  and  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Israel  (see  1 Chr.  xii.  23 — xiii.  8) ; he 
accordingly  thinks  only  of  the  honour  of  God  who 
had  so  advanced  him,  and  in  that  forgets  self  (comp. 
Muller,  de  Davide  ant.  Arc.  Ugolini,  xxxii.).  From 
the  mention  of  “damsels,”  “ timbrels,”  and  “ dances” 
(Ps.  lxviii.  25,  cxlix.  3,  cl.  4),  as  elements  of 
religious  worship,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
David’s  feeling  led  him  to  incorporate  in  its  rites 
that  popular  mode  of  festive  celebration.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  survived  him,  for  as  Saal- 
schiitz  remarks  ( Archaeol . der  Hebr.  vol.  i.  p.  299), 
in  the  mention  of  religious  revivals  under  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  occurs ; and  this, 
although  the  “ words,”  the  “ writing,”  and  the 
“ commandment  of  David  ” on  such  subjects,  are 
distinctly  alluded  to  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30,  xxxv.  4,  15). 
It  is  possible  that  the  banishing  of  this  popular 
element,  which  found  its  vent  no  doubt  in  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  Baal  and  Astarte  (as  it  certainly 
did  in  those  of  the  golden-calf,  Ex.  xxxii.  19),  made 
those  efforts  take  a less  firm  hold  on  the  people 
than  they  might  have  done ; and  that  David’s  more 
comprehensive  scheme  might  have  retained  some  ties 
of  feeling  which  were  thus  lost.  On  the  other  hand 
was  doubtless  the  peril  of  the  loose  morality  which 
commonly  attended  festive  dances  at  heathen  shrines. 
Certainly  in  later  Judaism  the  dance  was  included 
among  some  religious  festi  vities,  e.  g.  the  feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles (Mishna,  Succah,  v.  3, 4),  where,  however, 
the  performers  were  men.  This  was,  probably,  a mere 
following  the  example  of  David  in  the  letter.  Also 


d The  5jF|  was  clearly  the  women’s  instrument. 
See  the  allotment  of  the  other  different  instruments 
to  men  in  1 Chr.  xv.  16-2.1,  and  xvi.  6,  42  ; comp. 

also  the  niacin  of  Ps.  lxviii.  25. 

• Some  commentators  have  been  at  pains  to  point 


out  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  dancing,  but  the  dress 
divested  of  upper  robes  which  was  the  subject  of 
remark.  But  clearly  the  “ dancing  with  all  his 
might  ” could  hardly  be  done  in  the  dignified  costume 
of  royalty  : every  Hebrew  would  see  that  the  one 
implied  the  other.  Comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  6,  25. 
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in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances  of  the 
virgins  in  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23)  were  certainly 
part  of  a religious  festivity.  It  seems  also  from 
this  last  instance  clear,  and  from  the  others  pro- 
bable, that  such  dances  were  performed  by  maidens 
apart  from  men,  which  gives  an  additional  point  to 
the  reproach  of  Michal.  What  the  fashion  or 
figure  of  the  dance  was  is  a doubtful  question  ; nor 
is  it  likely  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as  would 
adapt  it  to  the  various  occasions  of  its  use;  The 
word  JJn  means  to  move  in  a ring,  or  round  ; 
whence  in  Ps.  xlii.  4 we  find  jjin  flDH,  meaning  a 
festive  crowd,  apparently  as  dancing  in  a ring. 
So  ^n,  whence  means  to  turn.  In 

modern  Oriental  dances  a woman  leads  off  the 
dance,  the  others  then  follow  her  with  exact  imita- 
tion of  her  artistic  and  graceful  attitudes.  A 
parallelism  of  movement  is  also  incident  to  it 
(Saalschutz,  ib.  p.  301).  Possibly  Miriam  so  led 
her  countrywomen.  The  same  writer  thinks  that 
in  Cant.  vi.  13,  the  words  flbhO  (A.  V. 

“ company  of  two  armies”)  imply  two  rows  of 
dancing  girls,  and  that  the  address  in  the  singular 
number,  “ return,  return,”  and  again  in  vii.  1 ap- 
plies to  the  movements  of  the  individual  performer 
in  a kind  of  contre-danse.  The  interpretation,  how- 
ever, does  not  remove  the  obscurities  of  the  passage. 

Dancing  also  had  its  place  among  merely  festive 
amusements  apart  from  any  religious  character 
(Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13;  Lam.  v.  15  ; Mark  vi.  22  , Luke 
xv.  25).  The  accomplishments  exhibited  by  Hero- 
dias’s  daughter  seem,  however,  to  show  that  Dean 
Trench’s  remark  on  the  last-named  passage  that  the 
.dancers  were  of  course  not  the  guests  but  hired 
performers  is  hardly  to  be  received  with  strictness  ; 
although  the  tendency  of  luxury  in  the  east  has  no 
doubt  been  to  reduce  the  estimation  in  which  the 
pastime,  as  shared  in,  is  there  held.  Children,  of 
course,  always  did  and  always  will  dance  (Job  xxi. 
11  ; Matt.  xi.  17  ; Luke  vii.  32).  Whilst  in  their 
“dancing  dervishes”  the  Turks  seem  to  have 
adopted  into  their  system  the  enthusiastic  raptures, 
at  once  martial  and  sacred,  which  (e.g.  in  the 
Roman  Salii)  seem  indigenous  in  many  southern 
and  eastern  races  from  the  earliest  times.  For 
further  remarks  Spencer,  de  Saltat.  vet.  Hebr., 
may  be  consulted  (Ugolini,  xxx.)  ; and,  for  the 
Greek  and  Roman  dances,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  Sal- 
TATIO.  [H.  H.] 

DANCE.  By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
the  Hebrew  term  Machol,  a musical  instru- 

ment of  percussion,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their  history. 
Some  modem  lexicographers,  who  regard  Machol  as 
synonymous  with  Rakod,  “Dpi  (Eccl.  iii.  4),  restrict 
its  meaning  to  the  exercise  or  amusement  of  dancing. 
But  according  to  many  scholars,  it  also  signifies  a 
musical  instrument  used  for  accompanying  the 
dance,  and  which  the  Hebrews  therefore  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  dance  itself.  The  Septuagint 
generally  renders  Machol  x°pos,  “ dancing  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  gives  a different  meaning,  as 
in  Ps.  xxx.  11  (Heb.  Bible,  ver.  12),  whei’e  it  is 
translated  %apa,  “joy,”  and  in  Jer.  xxxi.  4 and 
14,  where  it  is  rendered  2vyaycoy “ assembly.” 
The  Semitic  versions  of  the  0.  T.  almost  invariably 
interpret  the  word  as  a musical  instrument. 

On  the  joyous  occasion  when  the  Israelites  escape 
from  their  Egyptian  pursuers,  and  reach  the  Arabian 
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shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  safety,  Miriam  is  represented 
as  going,  forth  striking  the  S]P),  and  followed  by  her 
sisters  in  faith,  who  join  in  “ with  timbrels  and 
dances”  (Ex.  xv.  20).  Here  the  sense  of  the 
passage  seems  to  be,  agreeably  to  the  Autli.  Vers., 
that  the  Hebrew  women  came  forth  to  dance,  and 
to  accompany  their  dance  by  a performance  on  tim- 
brels ; and  this  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  Latin  and  English  commentators.  Parkhurst 
and  Adam  Clark  do  not  share  this  opinion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  Machol  is  “ some  fistular 
wind-instrument  of  music,  with  holes,  as  a flute, 

pipe,  or  fife,  from  ^n,  to  make  a hole  or  opening 
and  the  latter  says,  “ I know  no  place  in  the  Bible 
where  Machol  and  Machalath  mean  dance  of  any 
kind  ; they  constantly  signify  some  kind  of  pipe.” 
The  Targumists  very  frequently  render  Machol  as 
a musical  instrument.  In  Ex.  xv.  20,  Onkelos 
gives  for  Machalath  the  Aramaic  word  j'Hjn, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  employed  by  him  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  27  for  Cinnor  (A.  V.  “ harp”).  The 
Arabic  version  has  for  Machol  in  most  places 
50,  5 J J 

p'-  translated  by  Freytag,  in  his 

Arabic  Lexicon,  “ a drum  with  either  one  or  two 
faces;”  and  the  word  nArmi  (Judg.xi.34,A.v. 

5a — 

“ and  with  dances”)  is  rendered  by  “ songs.” 

Gesemus,  Fiirst,  and  others,  adopt  for  the  most 
part  the  Septuagint  rendering;  but  Rosenmiiller, 
in  his  commentary  on  Ex.  xv.  20,  observes  that, 
on  comparing  the  passages  in  Judg.  xi.  34  ; 1 Sam. 
xviii.  6 ; and  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  and  assigning  a rational 
exegesis  to  their  contexts,  Machol  must  mean  in 
these  instances  some  musical  instrument,  probably 
of  the  flute  kind,  and  principally  played  on  by 
women. 

In  the  grand  Hallelujah  Psalm  (cl.)  which  closes 
that  magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts 
mankind  to  praise  Jehovah  in  His  sanctuary  with 
all  kinds  of  music  ; and  amongst  the  instruments 
mentioned  at  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  found 
Machol,  which  cannot  here  be  consistently  ren- 
dered in  the  sense  of  dancing.  Joel  Brill,  whose 
second  preface  HDTpi"!)  to  Mendelssohn’s 

Psalms  contains  the  best  treatise  extant  on  the 
musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
remarks : “ It  is  evident  from  the  passage,  ‘ Praise 
Him  with  the  Tof  and  the  Machol ,’  that  Machol 
must  mean  here  some  musical  instrument,  and  this 
is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  scholars.”  Men- 
delssohn derives  Machol  from  “ hollow  ” on 

account  of  its  shape  ; and  the  author  of  Shiite 
Haggibborim  denominates  it  DllLDD'D,  which  he 
probably  intends  for  ulOapa. 

The  musical  instrument  used,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  dancing  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
made  of  metal,  open  like 
a ring : it  had  many  . 
small  bells  attached  to 
its  border,  and  was 
played  at  weddings  and 
merry-makings  by  wo- 
men, who  accompanied 
it  with  the  voice.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of 
Shiite  Haggibborim , the 

Machol  had  tinkling  Musical  Instruments.  Oanne 
metal  plates  fastened  on  i Mendelssohn-. 
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wires,  at  intervals,  within  the  circle  that  formed  the 
instrument,  like  the  modern  tambourine ; according 
to  others,  a similar  instrument,  also  formed  of  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  but  furnished  with 
a handle,  which  the  performer  might  so  manage  as 
to  set  in  motion  several  rings  strung  on  a metal  bar, 
passing  from  one  side  of  the  instrument  to  the  other, 
the  waving  of  which  produced  a loud,  merry  sound. 

Some  modem  critics  consider  Machalath  the 
same  with  Machol.  Gesenius,  however,  translates 
the  latter  “dancing,”  whilst  the  former  he  renders 
“ a stringed  instrument,”  from  the  root 
Aethiopic  “ to  sing.”  [D.  W.  M.J 

DAN'IEL  Dan.  i.  6,  7,  8,  &c. ; Ezr. 

viii.  2 ; Neh.  x.  6 ; 1 Chr.  iii.  1 ; and  Ez. 

xiv.  14,  20 ; xxviii.  3),  the  name  of  three  (or  four) 
persons  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  second  son  of  David  (Aa/xvii)\,  Alex. 
AaXovia),  “born  unto  him  in  Hebron/’  “of  Abi- 
gail the  Carmelitess  ” (1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In  the 
parallel  passage,  2 Sam.  iii.  3,  he  is  called  Chileab 
(18&3,  i.  e.  like  his  father (?);  AaXovia).  For  the 
Jewish  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  two  names 
see  Patrick  ; Bochart,  Hierozoic.  ii.  55,  p.  663. 

2 . The  fourth  of  “ the  greater  prophets  ” (cf. 
Matt.  xxiv.  15,  7rpo</>^T7js).  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  parentage  or  family  of  Daniel.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  of  royal  or  noble  descent 
(Dan.  i.  3;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10,  §l),and  to’have 
possessed  considerable  personal  endowments  (Dan. 
i.  4).  He  was  taken  to  Babylon  in  “ the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (b.C.  604), a and  trained  for  the 
king’s  service  with  his  three  companions.  Like 
Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  favour  of  his 
guardian,  and  was  divinely  supported  in  his  resolve 
to  abstain  from  the  “ king’s  meat  ” for  fear  of  de- 
filement (Dan.  i.  8-16).  At  the  close  of  his  three 
years’  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5,  18),  Daniel  had  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  peculiar  gift  (Dan.  i. 
17)  of  interpreting  dreams,  on  the  occasion  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s decree  against  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii. 
14  ff.).  In  consequence  of  his  success  he  was  made 
“ ruler  of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,”  and 
“ chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon”  (ii.  48).  He  afterwards  interpreted  the 
second  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv.  8-27),  and 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  disturbed  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar  (v.  10-28),  though  he  no  longer 
held  his  official  position  among  the  magi  (Dan.  v. 
7,  8,  12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2 ; 
cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11,  §7  ; Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr. 
iii.  14).  At  the  accession  of  Darius  [Darius] 
he  was  made  first  of  the  “ three  presidents  ” of  the 
empire  (cf.  1 Esdr.  iii.  9),  and  was  delivered  from 
the  lions’  den,  into  which  he  had  been  cast  for  his 
faithfulness  to  the  rites  of  his  faith  (vi.  10-23  ; cf. 
Bel  & Dr.  29-42).  At  the  accession  of  Cyrus  he 
♦till  retained  his  prosperity  (vi.  28  ; cf.  i.  21 ; Bel 

a This  date  has  given  rise  to  many  objections, 
because  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  identified 
with  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxv.  1). 
Various  solutions  have  been  proposed  (cf.  Keil,  Hint. 
§133,  2)  ; but  the  text  of  Daniel  itself  suggests  the 
true  explanation.  The  second  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s reign  (ii.  1)  falls  after  the  completion  of  the 
three  years’  training  of  Daniel  which  commenced 
with  his  captivity  (i.  1,  5)  ; and  this  is  a clear  indi- 
cation that  the  expedition  mentioned  in  i.  1,  was 
undertaken  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Nabu- 


& Dr.  2) ; though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
mained at  Babylon  (cf.  Dan.  i.  21),  and  in  “the 
thud  year  of  Cyrus”  (B.C.  534)  he  saw  his  last 
recorded  vision  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  (x.  1,  4). 
According  to  the  Mahommedan  tradition  Daniel 
returned  to  Judaea,  held  the  government  of  Syria, 
and  finally  died  at  Susa  (Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  p. 
5,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown,  and  is  visited 
by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  In  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
mention  is  made  of  Daniel  as  a pattern  of  righteous- 
ness (xiv.  14,  20)  and  wisdom  (xxviii.  3) ; and 
since  Daniel  was  still  young  at  that  time  (c.  B.c. 
588-584),  some  have  thought  that  another  prophet 
of  the  name  must  have  lived  at  some  earlier  time 
(Bleek),  perhaps  during  the  captivity  of  Nineveh 
(Ewald,  Die  Propheten,  ii.  560),  whose  fame 
was  transferred  to  his  later  namesake.  Hitzig 
imagines  ( Vorbemerk.  §3)  that  the  Daniel  of 
Ezekiel  was  purely  a mythical  personage,  whose 
prototype  is  to  be  sought  in  Melchizedek,  and  that 
the  character  was  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  as  suited  to  his  design.  These  sup- 
positions are  favoured  by  no  internal  probability, 
and  are  unsupported  by  any  direct  evidence.  The 
order  of  the  names  “ Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job”  (Ez. 
xiv.  14)  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  repre- 
sent the  first  and  last  historic  types  of  righteous- 
ness before  the  law  and  under  it,  combined  with  the 
ideal  type  (cf.  Delitzsch,  p.  271).  On  the  other 
hand  the  narrative  in  Dan.  i.  11,  implies  that 
Daniel  was  conspicuously  distinguished  for  purity 
and  knowledge  at  a very  early  age  (cf.  Hist.  Sus. 
45),  and  he  may  have  been  nearly  forty  years  old 
at  the  time  of  Ezekiel’s  prophecy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  compa- 
rison which  may  be  instituted  between  Daniel  and 
Joseph,  who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
the  divine  history  of  the  Jews,  as  representatives  of 
the  time  God  in  heathen  courts  (Auberlen,  Daniel, 
p.  32,  3).  In  this  respect  the  position  of  Daniel 
must  have  exercised  a powerful  influence  upon 
the  form  of  the  revelations  conveyed  through  him. 
And  in  turn  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed  renders 
the  course  of  the  exile  and  the  return  clearly  intel- 
ligible. By  station,  by  education,  and  by  cha- 
racter, he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  fulfil  the  work 
assigned  to  him.  He  was  not  only  a resident  in  a 
foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  the 
minister  of  a foreign  empire,  and  of  successive 
dynasties  (Dan.  ii.  48  ; vi.  28).  His  political  ex- 
perience would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in 
themselves,  and  not  only  in  their  relation  to  God’s 
people.  His  intellectual  advantages  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  civil  dignity.  Like  the  great  Law- 
giver who  was  “ trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,”  the  great  seer  was  trained  in  the  secrets 
of  Chaldaean  wisdom,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  48).  He  was  thus  en- 
abled to  preserve  whatever  was  true  in  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  East,  and  to  cast  his  revelations  into 

palassar,  while  as  yet  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  pro- 
perly king.  But  some  further  difficulties  remain, 
which  appear,  however,  to  have  been  satisfactorily  re- 
moved by  Niebuhr  ( Gesch . Assur's,  86  ff.).  The  date 
in  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  is  not  that  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
but  of  the  warning  of  the  prophet ; and  the  threats 
and  promises  in  Jer.  xxv.  are  consistent  with  the 
notion  of  a previous  subjection  of  Jerusalem  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  may  have  been  accomplished 
without  resistance  (cf.  Niebuhr,  a.  a.  O.  ff.  368  ff.)- 
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8 form  suited  to  their  special  character.  But  though 
engaged  in  the  service  of  a heathen  prince  and  familiar 
with  Oriental  learning,  Daniel  was  from  the  first 
distinguished  by  his  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
_aw  (i.  8-16  ; cf.  vi.  10,  11).  In  this  way  the 
third  outward  condition  for  his  work  was  satisfied, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  exile  he  offered  a pattern  of 
holiness  for  the  instruction  of  the  Dispersion  of 
after  times.  (Cf.  Auberlen,  Daniel,  24,  &c.) 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  name  is  disputed.  The 
full  form  is  probably  more  correct,  and  in 

this  the  yod  appears  to  be  not  merely  formative,  but 
a pronominal  suffix  (as  PQ^HK,  , so  that 

the  sense  will  be  God  is  my  Judge  (C.  B.  Michaelis 
ap.  Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  §1).  Others  interpret  the 
word  the  Judge  of  God,  and  the  use  of  a yod  for- 
mative is  justified  by  the  parallel  of  Melchizedek, 
&c.  (Hitzig,  §2).  This  interpretation  is  favoured  by 
the  Chaldaean  name,  Belteshazzar 
i.  7,  i.  e.  the  prince  of  Bel ; Theod.  LXX. ; BaA- 
rdcrap ; Vulg.  Baltassar),  which  was  given  to 
Daniel  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  7),  and  contains  a clear 
reference  to  his  former  name.  Hitzig’s  interpreta- 
tion (“  Pala  tschagara = Ernahrer  und  Verzehrer”) 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Such  changes  have 
been  common  at  all  times  ; and  for  the  simple 
assumption  of  a foreign  name  compare  Gen.  xli.  45 ; 
Ez.  i.  11,  v.  14  (Sheshbazzar). 

Various  apocryphal  fragments  attributed  to  Da- 
niel are  collected  by  Fabricius  (Cod.  Pseud.  V.  T. 
i.  1124),  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  fame  in  later 
times  seems  to  have  been  obscured  (Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient.  92).  Cf.  Epiph.  Vit.  Dan.  ii.  p.  243,  ed. 
Petav. ; Vit.  Dan.  ap.  Fabric. ; Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11. 

3.  A descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned  with 
Ezra  to  Judaea  in  the  time  of  “ Artaxerxes.”  [Ar- 
taxerxes.]  (Ezr.  viii.  2.) 

4.  A priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 

by  Nehemiah  B.C.  445  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  (3)  ; and  is  confounded  with  the 
prophet  in  the  apocryphal  addenda  to  Daniel : Dan. 
xiv.  1 (LXX.,  not  Theodot.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a great 
degree  the  model,  according  to  which  all  later  apo- 
calypses were  constructed.  In  this  aspect  it  stands 
at  the  head  of  a series  of  writings  in  which  the 
deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  people  found  ex- 
pression after  the  close  of  the  prophetic  era.  The 
book  of  Enoch  [Enoch],  the  Jewish  Sibyllines, 
and  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [2  Esdras],  carry 
out  with  varied  success  and  in  different  direc- 
tions, the  great  outlines  of  universal  history  which 
it  contains ; and  the  “ Revelation  ” of  Daniel  re- 
ceived at  last  its  just  completion  in  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John.  Without  an  inspired  type  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  later  writings  could  have 
been  framed;  and  whatever  judgment  be  formed  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  book,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  exercised  a greater  influence  upon 
the  early  Christian  Church  than  any  other  writing 
of  the  Old  Testament,  while  in  the  Gospels  it  is 
specially  distinguished  by  the  emphatic  quotation  of 
the  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  15,  rb  pipQev  bia  Aavi^X 
rov  TTpocp-firov.  . . 6 ava’yLvdxrKcav  uoe'iTco.  . .). 

1.  In  studying  the  book  of  Daniel  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  recognise  its  apocalyptic  cha- 
racter. It  is  at  once  an  end  and  a beginning,  the 
last  form  of  prophecy  and  the  first  “ philosophy  of 
history.”  The  nation  is  widened  into  the  world : 
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the  restored  kingdom  of  Judah  into  a universal 
kingdom  of  God.  To  the  old  prophets  Daniel 
stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a commentator  (Dan.  ix. 
2-19)  : to  succeeding  generations,  as  the  herald  of 
immediate  deliverance.  The  form,  the  style,  and 
the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy,  are  relinquished 
upon  the  verge  of  a new  period  in  the  existence  of 
God’s  people,  and  fresh  instruction  is  given  to  them 
suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  The  change  is  not 
abrupt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt. 
The  eye  and  not  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  Seer : 
visions  and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  His 
utterance  is  clothed  in  a complete  and  artificial 
shape,  illustrated  by  symbolic  imagery  and  pointed 
by  a specific  purpose.  The  divine  counsels  are 
made  known  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels  (vii. 
16,  viii.  16,  ix.  21),  and  not  by  “the  Word  of  the 
Lord.”  The  seer  takes  his  stand  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  present,  while  the  prophet  seized 
on  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  which  he  saw 
working  around  him  and  traced  them  to  their  final 
issue.  The  one  looked  forward  from  the  present  to 
the  great  “ age  to  come the  other  looked  backward 
from  “the  last  days”  to  the  trials  in  which  he  is 
still  placed.  In  prophecy  the  form  and  the  essence, 
the  human  and  divine  were  inseparably  interwoven ; 
in  revelation  the  two  elements  can  be  contemplated 
apart,  each  in  its  greatest  vigour, — the  most  con- 
summate art,  and  the  most  striking  predictions. 
The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the  outward  training 
and  the  inward  necessity  for  this  last  form  of  divine 
teaching ; and  the  prophetic  visions  of  Ezekiel  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  characteristic  types 
of  revelation  and  prophecy.  (Cf.  Liicke,  Versuch, 
i.  17  ff. ; Hitzig,  Daniel,  Vorbem.  §9 ; Hilgenfeld, 
Die  Jud.  Apok.,  1 ff.)  [Daniel.] 

2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than  its 
general  form,  belongs  to  an  era  of  transition.  Like 
the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee),  and  partly'  in  the 
sacred  Hebrew.  The  introduction  (i . — — ii.  4 a)  is 
written  in  Hebrew.  On  the  occasion  of  the  “ Sy- 
riac” (XVjD'lNj,  avpicrri,  syriace,  i.e.  Aramaic) 
answer  of  the  Chaldaeans,  the  language  changes  to 
Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the  close  of  the 
seventh  chapter  (ii.  46 — vii.).  The  personal  intro- 
duction of  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the  text  (viii.  1 ) 
is  marked  by  the  resumption  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
continues  to  the  close  of  the  book  (viii. — xii.).  The 
character  of  the  Hebrew  bears  the  closest  affinity  to 
that  of  Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk,  or  in  other  words  to 
those  prophets  who  lived  nearest  to  the  assumed 
age  of  Daniel ; but  it  is  less  marked  by  peculiar 
forms  and  corruptions  than  that  of  Ezekiel.  The 
Aramaic,  like  that  of  Ezra,  is  also  of  an  earlier 
form  (cf.  Maurer,  Comm,  in  Dan.  87)  than  exists 
in  any  other  Chaldaic  document,  but  as  the  Tar- 
gums — the  next  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage— were  not  committed  to  writing  till  about 
the  Christian  era,  this  fact  cannot  be  insisted  on  as 
a proof  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  notice  that  J.  D.  Michaelis  affirmed,  on  purely 
linguistic  grounds,  that  the  book  was  no  late 
compilation,  though  he  questioned  the  authenticity 
of  some  part  of  it  (c.  iii. — vii. ; cf.  Keil,  Lehr.  d. 
Einl.  §135,  n.  4).  In  addition  to  these  two  great 
elements — Aramaic  and  Hebrew — the  book  of  Da- 
niel contains  traces  of  other  languages  which  in- 
dicate the  peculiar  position  of  the  waiter.  The  use 
of  Greek  technical  terms  (cf.  §10)  mai’ks  a period 
wrhen  commerce  had  already  united  Persia  and 
Gi-eece ; and  the  occurrence  of  peculiar  words  which 
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admit  of  an  explanation  by  reference  to  Ariau  and 
not  to  Semitic  roots  (Delitzsch,  p.  274)  is  almost  in- 
explicable on  the  supposition  that  the  prophecies  are 
a Palestinian  forgery  of  the  Maccabaean  age. 

3.  The  book  is  generally  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  first  of  these  (i. — vi.)  contains 
chiefly  historical  incidents,  while  the  second  (vii. — 
xii.)  is  entirely  apocalyptic.  This  division  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  fact  that  the  details  of  the 
two  sections  are  arranged  in  order  of  time,  and  that 
the  commencement  of  the  second  section  falls  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  first,  as  if  the  writer  himself 
wished  to  mark  the  division  of  subject.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  division  takes  no  account  of  the 
difference  of  language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person 
at  the  beginning  of  c.  viii.  And  though  the  first 
section  is  mainly  historical,  yet  the  vision  of  c.  vii. 
finds  its  true  foundation  and  counterpart  in  c.  ii. 
From  these  circumstances  it  seems  better  to  divide 
the  book  (Auberlen,  pp.  36  ff.)  into  three  parts. 
The  first  chapter  forms  an  introduction.  The  next 
six  chapters  (ii. — vii.)  give  a general  view  of  the 
progressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  as  seen 
in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  (viii. — xii.)  traces  in  minuter  detail  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  God,  as  typical  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  second  section 
is  distinguished  by  a remarkable  symmetry.  It 
opens  with  a view  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  revealed  to  a heathen  sovereign,  to  whom 
they  appeared  in  their  outward  unity  and  splendour, 
and  yet  devoid  of  any  true  life  (a  metal  colossus) ; 
it  closes  with  a view  of  the  same  powers  as  seen  by 
a prophet  of  God,  to  whom  they  were  displayed  in 
their  distinct  characters,  as  instinct  with  life,  though 
of  a lower  nature,  and  displaying  it  with  a terrible 
energy  of  action  ( drjpia , four  beasts).  The  image 
under  which  the  manifestation  of  God’s  kingdom  is 
foreshown  corresponds  exactly  with  this  twofold 
exhibition  of  the  worldly  powers.  “ A stone  cut 
without  hands,”  “ becoming  a great  mountain  and 
filling  the  whole  earth”  (Dan.  ii.  34,  35) — a rock 
and  not  a metal — is  contrasted  with  the  finite  pro- 
portions of  a statue  moulded  by  man’s  art,  as  “ the 
Son  of  man,”  the  representative  of  humanity,  is  the 
true  Lord  of  that  lower  creation  (Gen.  i.  30)  which 
symbolizes  the  spirit  of  mere  earthly  dominions 
(Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  The  intermediate  chapters 
(in. — vi.)  exhibit  a si/nilar  correspondence,  while 
setting  forth  the  action  of  God  among  men.  The  de- 
liverance of  the  friends  of  Daniel  from  the  punish- 
ment to  which  they  were  condemned  for  refusing 
to  perform  an  idolatrous  act  at  the  -command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch,  iii.),  answers  to  the  deliverance 
of  Daniel  from  that  to  which  he  was  exposed  by 
continuing  to  serve  his  God  in  spite  of  the  edict  of 
Darius  (ch.  vi .) ; and  in  the  same  way  the  degra- 
dation, the  repentance,  and  the  restoration  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ch.  iv.)  forms  a striking  contrast  to  the 
sacrilegious  pride  and  death  of  Belshazzar  (ch.  v. 
22-31).  The  arrangement  of  the  last  section  (viii. — 
xii.)  is  not  equally  distinct,  though  it  offers  traces 
of  a similar  disposition.  The  description  of  the 
progress  of  the  Grecian  power  in  c.  viii.  is  further 
developed  in  the  last  vision  (x. — xii.),  while  the 

b The  Jewish  doctors  of  later  times  were  divided 
as  to  the  degree  of  the  inspiration  of  Daniel.  Abar- 
banel  maintained  against  Maimonides  that  he  was 
Endowed  with  the  highest  prophetic  power  (Fabrie. 
Cod.  Pscudep.  V.  T i.  897,  n.). 

r Eichhorn  attributed  ch.  ii.-vi.,  vii.-xii.,  to  dif- 
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last  chapter  appears  to  carry  on  the  revelation  t»i 
the  first  coming  of  Messiah  in  answer  to  the  prayei 
of  Daniel. 

4.  The  position  which  the  book  of  Daniel  occu- 
pies in  the  Hebrew  Canon  seems  at  first  sight  re- 
markable. It  is  placed  among  the  Holy  writings 
( Kethuvim , ayioypacpa)  between  Esther  and  Ezra, 
or  immediately  before  Esther  (cf.  Hody,  Be  Bibl. 
text.  p.  644,  5),  and  not  among  the  prophets.  This 
collocation,  however,  is  a natural  consequence  of 
the  right  apprehension  of  the  different  functions  of 
the  prophet  and  seer.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  at 
what  time  the  triple  division  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  was  first 
made ; but  the  characteristics  of  the  classes  show 
that  it  was  not  based  on  the  supposed  outward  au- 
thority, but  on  the  inward  composition  of  the  books 
[Canon].  Daniel,  as  the  truth  has  been  well 
stated,  had  the  spirit  but  not  the  work  of  a pro- 
phet ; and  as  his  work  was  a new  one,  so  was  it 
carried  out  in  a style  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
offers  no  other  example.  His  Apocalypse  is  as 
distinct  from  the  prophetic  writings  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John  from  the  Apostolic  epistles.  The 
heathen  court  is  to  the  one  seer  what  the  isle  of 
Patmos  is  to  the  other,  a place  of  exile  and  isola- 
tion, where  he  stands  alone  with  his  God,  and  is 
not  like  the  prophet  active  in  the  midst  of  a strug- 
gling nation  (Auberlen,  34). b 

5.  The  unity  of  the  book  in  its  present  form, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  language,  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  (De  Wette,  Einl.  §256  ; Hitzig, 
§4).c  Still  there  is  a remarkable  difference  in  its 
internal  character.  In  the  first  seven  chapters 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  historically  (i.  8-21,  ii,  14-49, 
iv.  8-27,  v.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2):  in  the  last 
five  he  appeal's  personally  as  the  writer  (vii.  15-28, 
viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-19,  xii.  5).  This  peculiarity, 
however,  is  not  without  some  precedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  (e.  g.  Is.  vii.  3, 
xx.  2),  and  the  seventh  chapter  prepares  the  way 
for  the  change ; for  while  Daniel  is  there  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person  (vii.  1,  2),  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  is  given  in  his  words,  in  the  first  person 
(vii.  2,  15,  28).  The  cause  of  the  difference  of 
person  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  prophet  narrates  symbolic  and 
representative  events  historically,  for  the  event  is 
its  own  witness  ; but  revelations  and  visions  need 
the  personal  attestation  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
communicated.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  peculiarity  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
book  assumed  its  final  shape  (§11). 

6.  Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  in- 
fluence which  the  book  exercised  upon  the  Christian 
Church.  Apart  from  the  general  type  of  Apoca- 
lyptie  composition  which  the  Apostolic  writers  de- 
rived from  Daniel  (2  Thess.  ii. ; Rev.  passim  ; of 
Matt.  xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?),  the  New  Testament  in- 
cidentally acknowledges  each  of  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  book,  its  miracles  (Hebr.  xi.  33, 
34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  and  its  doc- 
trine of  angels  (Luke  i.  19,  26).  At  a still  earlier 
time  the  same  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  Apo- 
crypha. The  book  of  Baruch  [Baruch]  exhibits 
so  many  coincidences  with  Daniel,  that  by  some 

ferent  authors ; and  Bertholdt  supposed  that  each 
section  was  the  work  of  a distinct  writer,  though  he 
admitted  that  each  successive  writer  was  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  his  predecessors,  recognizing 
in  this  way  the  unity  of  the  book  (Hint.). 
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the  two  books  nave  been  assigned  to  the  same 
author  (ci.  Fritzsche,  Handb.  zu  d.  Apok.  i.  173"); 
and  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  represents  Matta- 
thias  quoting  the  marvellous  deliverances  recorded 
in  Daniel,  together  with  those  of  earlier  times 
(1  Macc.  ii.  59,  60),  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  version  of  the  book 
(1  Macc.  i.  54  = Dan.  ix.  27).  The  allusion  to 
the  guardian  angels  of  nations,  which  is  introduced 
into  the  Alexandrine  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Deut.  xxxii.  8 ; LXX.).  and  recurs  in  the  Wisdom 
of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xvii.  17),  may  have  been  derived 
from  Dan.  x.  21,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertain  as 
the  doctrine  probably  formed  part  of  the  common 
belief.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  8,  §4)  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  favour 
of  Alexander  [Alexander  the  Great]  ; and 
whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his 
narrative,  it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief 
in  the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  which  existed 
among  the  Jews  in  his  time. 

7.  The  testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church  gave  a clear  expression  to  the  judgment 
implied  by  the  early  and  authoritative  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  with  one 
exception,  till  modern  times.  Porphyry  alone  (t  c. 
305  a.d.)  assailed  the  book,  and  devoted  the  12th 
of  his  fifteen  Discourses  against  Christians  ( \6yot 
Kara  Xpianavuv)  to  a refutation  of  its  claims  to 
be  considered  a prophecy.  “ The  history,”  he  said, 
“ is  true  up  to  the  date  of  Antioclius  Epiphanes, 
and  false  afterwards ; therefore  the  book  was  written 
in  his  time”  (Hieron.  Praef.  in  Dan.').  The  argu- 
ment of  Porphyry  is  an  exact  anticipation  of  the 
position  of  many  modern  critics,  and  involves  a 
twofold  assumption,  that  the  whole  book  ought  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
definite  predictions  are  impossible.  Externally  the 
book  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of  Scripture, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Porphyry  urged 
any  historical  objections  against  it ; but  it  brings 
the  belief  in  miracle  and  prediction,  in  the  divine 
power  and  foreknowledge  as  active  among  men,  to 
a startling  test,  and  according  to  the  character  of 
this  belief  in  the  individual  must  be  his  judgment 
upon  the  book. 

8.  The  history  of  the  assaults  upon  the  pro- 
phetic worth  of  Daniel  in  modern  times  is  full  of 
interest.  In  the  first  instance  doubts  were  raised  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  opening  chapters,  i. — vii. 
(Spinoza,  Newton),  which  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  fullest  recognition  of  their  canonicity. 
Then  the  variations  in  the  LXX.  suggested  the 
belief  that  cc.  iii. — vi.  were  a later  interpolation 
(J.  D.  Michaelis).  As  a next  step  the  last  six 
chapters  onlv  were  retained  as  a genuine  book  of 
Scripture  (Eichhoru,  1st  and  2nd  edits.)  ; and  at 
last  the  whole  book  was  rejected  as  the  work  of  an 
impostor,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (Corrodi,  1783.  Hitzig  fixes  the  date 
more  exactly  from  170  B.c.  to  the  spring  of  164 
B.C.).  This  last  opinion  has  found,  especially  in 
Germany,  a very  wide  acceptance,  and  Liicke  ven- 
tures to  pronounce  it  “ a certain  result  of  historical 
criticism.” 

9.  The  real  grounds  on  which  most  modern 
Critics  rely  in  rejecting  the  book,  are  the  “ fabu- 


d The  special  prophecies  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv. 
24)  and  Isaiah  (xliv.,  xlv.)  centre  in  Daniel  (cf.  Dan. 
xi.  SO)  ; and  the  prediction  of  Balaam  offers  a re- 
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lousness  of  its  narratives  ” and  the  minuteness  of 
its  prophetic  history .”  “ The  contents  of  the  book,” 
it  is  said,  “ are  irrational  and  impossible”  (Hitzig, 
§5).  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  an- 
swer such  a statement  without  entering  into 
general  views  of  the  Providential  government  of  the 
world.  It  is  admitted  that  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  exceptional  and  surprising ; but  revelation 
is  itself  a miracle,  however  it  be  given,  and  essen- 
tially as  inconceivable  as  any  miracle.  There  are 
times,  perhaps,  when  it  is  required  that  extraor- 
dinary signs  should  arrest  the  attention  of  men  and 
fix  their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is 
ever  working  around  them . Prodigies  may  become  a 
guide  to  nature.  Special  circumstances  may  deter- 
mine, and,  according  to  the  Bible,  do  determine, 
the  peculiar  form  which  the  miraculous  working  of 
God  will  assume  at  a particular  time ; so  that  the 
question  is,  whether  there  is  any  discernible  rela- 
tion between  the  outward  wonders  and  the  moral 
condition  of  an  epoch.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to- 
apply  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Daniel.  The  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied  [Daniel]  was  as  excep- 
tional as  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He  sur- 
vived the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which  at- 
tended the  first  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  glories 
which  had  been  connected  with  the  return  in  the 
foreshortened  vision  of  earlier  prophets  were  now 
felt  to  be  far  off,  and  a more  special  revelation  may- 
have  been  necessary  as  a preparation  for  a period  of 
silence  and  confiict.d  The  very  character  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have  called  for  some  signal 
exhibition  of  divine  power.  As  the  first  exodus 
was  distinguished  by  great  marvels,  it  might  appear 
natural  that  the  second  should  be  also  (cf.  Mic.  vii. 
15;  Delitzsch,  p.  272,  &c.).  National  miracles, 
so  to  speak,  formed  the  beginning  of  the  theocracy : 
personal  miracles,  the  beginning  of  the  church.  To 
speak  of  an  “ aimless  and  lavish  display-  of  wonders  ” 
is  to  disregard  the  representative  significance  of  the 
different  acts,  and  the  relation  which  they  bore 
to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people.  A new  era 
was  inaugurated  by  fresh  signs.  The  Jews,  now 
that  they  are  left  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
looked  for  some  sure  token  that  God  was  able  to 
deliver  them  and  work  out  His  own  purposes.  The 
persecution  of  Antiochus  completed  the  teaching  of 
Daniel ; and  the  people  no  longer  sought  without 
that  which  at  length  they  had  found  within.  They 
had  withstood  the  assault  of  one  typical  enemy,  and 
now  they  were  prepared  to  meet  all.  The  close  of 
special  predictions  coincided  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  national  faith.  [Antiochus  Epiph.] 

10.  The  general  objections  against  the  “ legend- 
ary” miracles  and  specific  predictions  of  Daniel  are 
strengthened  by  other  objections  in  detail,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  in  themselves  as  of 
any  considerable  weight.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  answered  incidentally.  Some  still  require 
a short  notice,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
often  afterthoughts,  the  results  and  not  the  causes 
of  the  rejection  of  the  book.  Not  only,  it  is  said, 
is  the  book  placed  among  the  Hagiographa,  but 
Daniel  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  prophets  given  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  ; the  language  is  corrupted  by  an 
intermixture  of  Greek  Avoids  ; the  details  are  essen- 
tially unhistorical ; the  doctrinal  and  moral  teaching 
betrays  a late  date. 


markable  parallel  to  those  of  Daniel,  both  from  their 
particularity,  and  from  the  position  which  the  prophet 
occupied  (cf.  Delitzsch,  p.  273). 
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Tn  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  urged,  that 
if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  already  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  was  written,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Ecclus.  xlix.)  is  most  natural,  and  that 
under  any  circumstances  the  omission  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Ezra  and  the  twelve  lesser 
prophets,  for  xlix.  10  is  probably  an  interpolation 
intended  to  supply  a supposed  defect.  Nor  is  the 
mention  of  Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  5,  7,  10, 
DIH'p  Kidapa,  ND2D  aafjL^vKT),  iTJSSp-ID  (Tv/x- 
cpcovla,  fHFODQ  ipaArripiov),  for  these  words  only 
can  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  ,the  Greek  (De 
Wette,  Einl.  255  b.),  surprising  at  a time  when 
the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  West  was  already 
considerable,  and  when  a brother  of  Alcaeus  (c.  600- 
500  B.C.)  had  gained  distinction  “ at  the  farthest  end 
of  the  world,  aiding  the  Babylonians”  (Brandis,  in 
Delitzsch,  p.  274;  Ale.  Frag.  33,  Bergk.).  * Yet 
further  the  scene  and  characters  of  the  book  are 
Oriental.  The  colossal  image  (D^V,  iii.  1,  not 
necessarily  a human  figure  ; the  term  is  applied 
familiarly  to  the  cross:  Buxtf.  Lex.  Babb.  s.  v.~), 
the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness  of  the 
three  confessors  (iii.  16),  the  decree  of  Darius 
(vi.  7),  the  lions’  den  (vi.  7,  19,  “Vlil),  the  demand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  5),  his  obeisance  before 
Daniel  (ii.  46),  his  sudden  fall  (iv.  33 ; cf. 
Euseb.  Praep.  Fv.  ix.  41 ; Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  20),  are  not 
only  consistent  with  the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but 
in  many  instances  directly  confirmed  by  other  evi- 
dence (cf.  Daniel  n.  and  Darius  the  Mede  for 
the  difficulties  of  i.  1,  ii.  1,  v.  31).  In  doctrine, 
again,  the  book  is  closely  connected  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Exile,  and  forms  a last  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ideas  of  Messiah  (vii.  13,  &c.), 
of  the  resurrection  (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of 
angels  (viii.  16,  xii.  1,  &c.),  of  personal  devotion 
(vi.  10,  11,  i.  8),  which  formed  the  basis  of 
later  speculations,  but  received  no  essential  addition 
in  the  interval  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book 
presents  in  many  respects  a startling  and  exceptional 
character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  explain  its 
composition  in  the  Maccabaean  period  than  to  con- 
nect the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  Return.  It  appeal’s  as  a key  to 
the  later  history  and  struggles  of  the  Jews,  and 
not  as  a result  from  them.  The  peculiarities  of 
language,  the  acquaintance  with  Eastern  manners 
and  history,  which  is  seen  more  clearly  as  our  know- 
ledge widens,  the  reception  into  the  canon,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Alexandrine  version,  all  point  in  the 
same  direction;  and  a sounder  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, combined  with  a more  worthy  view  of  the 
divine  government  of  men  and  nations,  will  pro- 
bably do  much  to  remove  those  undefined  doubts 
as  to  the  inspired  character  of  the  Revelation 
which  naturally  arise  at  first  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  students. 

1 1 . But  while  all  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  authority 
of  the  book  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  belief 
that  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  authorship 
of  Daniel.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (. Bava 
Bathra,  f.  146)  “the  books  of  Ezekiel,  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther,  were  written 
(*.  e.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form)  by  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue,”  and  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong  internal  evi- 
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dence.  The  manner  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken  of 
(i.  17,  19,  20,  v.  11,  12 ; the  title  in  ix.  23,  xii.  is 
different)  suggests  the  notion  of  another  writer; 
and  if  Daniel  wrote  the  passages  in  question,  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  1 Cor.  xv.  10  ; 
2 Cor.  xi.  5,  6,  xii.  2 (Keil,  §136),  or  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  typical  position  which  he  occu- 
pied (Auberlen,  p.  37).  The  substantial  authorship 
of  a book  of  Scripture  does  not  involve  the  subordi- 
nate work  of  arrangement  and  revision  ; and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a writer  would  purposely 
write  one  book  in  two  languages,  though  there  may 
have  been  an  obvious  reason  why  he  should  treat  in 
separate  records  of  events  of  general  history  in  the 
vernacular  dialect,  and  of  the  special  fortunes  of 
God’s  people  in  Hebrew.  At  the  return  we  may 
suppose  that  these  records  of  Daniel  were  brought 
into  one  whole,  with  the  addition  of  an  introduction 
and  a fuller  narrative,6  when  the  other  sacred  writ- 
ings received  their  final  revision.  The  visions  them- 
selves would  be  necessarily  preserved  in  their  ori- 
ginal form,  and  thus  the  later  chapters  (vii. — xii.) 
exhibit  no  traces  of  any  subsequent  recension,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  introductory  verses, 
vii.  1,  x.  1. 

12.  The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto 
proved  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators,  and  the  certain  results  are  com- 
paratively few.  According  to  the  traditional  view, 
which  appears  as  early  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra 
[2  Esdras]  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (ci.  4), 
the  four  empires  described  in  cc.  ii.  vii.  are  ti- 
Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman.  With  nearly  equal  consent  it  has  been 
supposed  that  there  is  a change  of  subject  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  (xi.  31  ff.),  by  which  the  seer 
passes  from  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  to  the 
times  of  Antichrist.  A careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  kings  must,  however,  convince  every  candid 
student  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
wholly  unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  forms  a history  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Jewish  church  with  the  Greek  powers  up  to 
the  death  of  its  great  adversary  (xi.  45).  This 
conflict,  indeed,  has  a typical  import,  and  fore- 
shows in  its  characteristic  outlines  the  abiding  and 
final  conflict  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  powers 
of  evil,  so  that  the  true  work  of  the  interpreter  must 
be  to  determine  historically  the  nature  of  each 
event  signalized  in  the  prophetic  picture,  that  he 
may  draw  from  the  past  the  lesson  of  the  future. 
The  traditional  interpretation  of  “ the  four  empires  ” 
seems  to  spring  from  the  same  error  as  the  other, 
though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (Hofmann, 
Auberlen,  Keil,  Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  and  most 
English  commentators).  It  originated  at  a time 
when  the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 
object  of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  Roman 
empire  appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of 
earthly  kingdoms.  The  long  interval  of  conflict 
which  has  followed  the  first  Advent  formed  no  place 
in  the  anticipations  of  the  first  Christians,  and  in 
succeeding  ages  the  Roman  period  has  been  un- 
naturally prolonged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
theory  which  took  its  rise  in  a state  of  thought  which 
experience  has  proved  false.  It  is  a still  more  fatal 
objection  to  this  interpretation  that  it  destroys  the 


e The  letter  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (c.  iv.)  appears  to 
present  clear  traces  of  the  inter v'  saving  of  a com- 
mentary with  the  original  text 
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great  idea  of  a cyclic  development  of  history  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  prophecy.  Great  periods 
(alcoves')  appeal'  to  be  marked  out  in  the  fortunes 
of  mankind  which  answer  to  another,  so  that  that 
divine  utterance  which  receives  its  first  fulfilment  in 
one  period,  receives  a further  and  more  complete 
fulfilment  in  the  corresponding  part  of  some  later 
period.  Thus  the  first  coming  of  Christ  formed 
the  close  of  the  last  age,  as  His  second  coming  will 
form  the  close  of  the  present  one.  The  one  event 
is  the  type  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  the  other. 
This  is  acknowledged  with  regal’d  to  the  other  pro- 
phecies, and  yet  the  same  truth  is  not  applied  to  the 
revelations  of  Daniel,  which  appear  then  first  to 
gain  their  full  significance  when  they  are  seen  to 
contain  an  outline  of  all  history  in  the  history  of 
the  nations  which  ruled  the  world  before  Christ’s 
coming.  The  first  Advent  is  as  much  a fulfilment 
of  the  visions  of  Daniel  as  of  those  of  the  other 
prophets.  The  four  empires  precede  the  coming 
of  Messiah  and  pass  away  before  him.  At  the 
same  time  their  spirit  survives  (cf.  vii.  12),  and 
the  forms  of  national  existence  which  were  de- 
veloped on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  again  repro- 
duce themselves  in  later  history.  According  to 
this  view  the  empires  of  Daniel  can  be  no  other 
than  those  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  and 
Greeks,  who  all  placed  the  centre  of  their  power 
at  Babylon,  and  appear  to  have  exhibited  on 
one  stage  the  great  types  of  national  life.  The 
Roman  power  was  at  its  height  when  Christ  came, 
but  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  the  last  relic  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  had  just  been  destroyed,  and 
thus  the  “ stone  cut  without  hands  struck  the  feet 
of  the  image,”  and  Christianity  destroyed  for  ever 
the  real  supremacy  of  heathen  dominion.  But  this 
first  fulfilment  of  the  vision  was  only  inchoative, 
and  the  correlatives  of  the  four  empires  must  be 
sought  in  post-Christian  history.  The  corresponding 
symbolism  of  Babylon  and  Rome  is  striking  at  first 
sight,  and  other  parallels  may  be  drawn.  The 
Byzantine  empire,  for  instance,  “inferior”  to  the 
Roman  (Dan.  ii.  39)  maybe  compared  with  that  of 
the  Medes.  The  Teutonic  races  with  their  divided 
empire  recal  the  image  of  Persia  (vii.  6).  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  in  the  growing  might  of  the  northern 
powers,  a future  kingdom  which  may  rival  in 
terrible  energy  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  With- 
out insisting  on  such  details  as  these,  which  still 
require  careful  examination,  it  appears  that  the 
true  interpretation  of  Daniel  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  which  they  involve. 
In  this  way  the  book  remains  a “ prophecy,”  while 
it  is  also  a “revelation;”  and  its  most  special  pre- 
dictions acquire  an  abiding  significance/ 

13.  There  is  no  Chaldee  translation  of  Daniel,  and 
the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  as  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger  which  would 
have  existed  in  such  a case  of  confusing  the  original 
text  with  the  paraphrase  ; but  on  the  other  hand 
the  whole  book  has  been  published  in  Hebrew.  The 
Greek  version  has  undergone  singular  changes.  At 
an  early  time  the  LXX.  version  was  supplanted  in 


f An  example  of  the  recurrent  and  advancing  com- 
pletion of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  occurs  in  Matt, 
xxiv.  15,  compared  with  1 Macc.  i.  54.  The  same  truth 
is  also  implied  in  the  interpretation  of  “ the  seventy 
sevens,”  as  springing  out  of  the  “ seventy  ” (years) 
of  Jeremiah.  On  this  there  are  some  good  remarks  in 
Browne’s  Ordo  Saeclorum,  though  his  interpretation 
if  the  four  empires  as  signifying  the  Babylonian, 
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the  Greek  Bibles  by  that  of  Theodotion, § and 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  version  of  Theodotion 
was  generally  “ read  by  the  Churches”  (c.  Ruffin . 
ii.  33;  Praef.  in  Comm.  Illud  quoque  lectorem 
admoneo,  Danielem  non  juxta  LXX.  interpretes  sed 
juxta  . . . Theodotionem  ecclesias  legere  . . .)  This 
change,  for  which  Jerome  was  unable  to  account 
(hoc  cur  acciderit  nescio,  Praef.  in  Vers.  Pan.)., 
may  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  objections 
which  were  urged  against  the  corrupt  LXX.  text  in 
controversy  with  Jews  and  heathen.  The  LXX. 
version  was  certainly  very  unfaithful  (Hieron.  1.  c.)  ; 
and  the  influence  of  Origen,  who  preferred  the  trans- 
lation of  Theodotion  (Hieron.  in  Dan.  iv.  6),  was 
probably  eff  ectual  in  bringing  about  the  substitution 
(cf.  Credner,  Beitr.  ii.  256  ff.)  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  the  version  of  Theodotion  was  interpolated 
from  the  LXX.,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
recover  the  original  text.  [Daniel,  Apocryphal 
additions  TO.]  Meanwhile  the  original  LXX. 
translation  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  till  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  published  at  Rome  from  a Codex 
Chisianus  (Daniel  secundum  LXX.  . . . Romae, 
1772,  ed.  P.  de  Magistris),  together  with  that  of 
Theodotion,  and  several  illustrative  essays.  It  has 
since  been  published  several  times  (ed.  Michaelis, 
Gotting.  1774;  ed.  Segaar,  1775;  Hahn,  1845), 
and  lastly  by  Tischendorf  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  Septuagint.  Another  recension  of  the  text  is 
contained  in  the  Syro-IIexaplaric  version  at  Milan 
(ed.  Bugatus,  1788),  but  a critical  comparison  of 
the  several  recensions  is  still  required. 

14.  The  commentaries  on  Daniel  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  Hebrew  commentaries  of  R.  Saadijah 
Haggaon  (f  942),  Rashi  (fc.  1105),  and  Aben 
Ezra  (f  c.  1167),  are  printed  in  the  great  Rabbinic 
Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Basle.  That  of  Abarbanel 
(t  c.  1507)  has  been  printed  separately  several 
times  (Amstelod.  1647,  4to) ; and  others  are 
quoted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia,  pp.  39,  40. 
Among  the  patristic  commentaries  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Jerome  (vol.  v.  ed.  Migne), 
who  noticed  especially  the  objections  of  Porphyry, 
Theodoret  (ii.  105.3  ff.  ed.  Schulze),  and  Ephrem 
Syrus  (Op.  Syr.  ii. ; Romae,  1740).  Considerable 
fragments  remain  of  the  commentaries  of  Hippo- 
lytus  (collected  in  Migne’s  edition,  Paris,  1857) 
and  Polychronius  (Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll. 
vol.  i.) ; and  Mai  has  published  (1.  c.)  a catena 
on  Daniel,  containing  fragments  of  Apollinarius, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  Eusebius,  and  many  others. 
The  chief  reformers,  Luther  (Auslegung  d.  Proph. 
Dan.  1530-1546;  Op.  Germ.  vi.  Ed.  Walch), 
Oecolampadius  (In  Dan.  lihri  duo,  Basil.  1530), 
Melancthon  (Comm,  in  Dan.  proph.  Yitemb.  1543\ 
and  Calvin  (Praelect.  in  Dan.  Genevae,  1563,  &c. ; 
in  French,  1565  ; in  English,  1852-3),  wrote  on 
Daniel ; and  Rosenmiiller  enumerates  nearly  fifty 
other  special  commentators,  and  his  list  now  re- 
quires considerable  additions.  .The  combination 
of  the  Revelations  of  Daniel  and  St.  John  (Sir  I. 
Newton,  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies,  &c., 


Grecian,  Roman,  and  some  future  empire  (pp.  675  ff.), 
seems  very  unnatural.  The  whole  force  of  his  argu- 
ment (after  Ben  Ezra  and  Maitland)  lies  in  the  proof 
that  the  Roman  was  not  the  fourth  empire. 

s The  version  bears  in  the  tetraplar  text  the  singular 
title,  TO  Eip  aypvnvos  AaiarjA.  “VJ)  is  the  term  which 
Daniel  applies  to  the  angels,  “watchers”  (Dan.  iv 
13,  17,  23).  Cf.  Daniel,  Sec.  LXX.  125  ff. 
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Loud.  1733 ; M.  F.  Roos,  Ausl.  d.  Weissag. 
Dan.  u.  s.  w.  Leipz.  1771)  opened  the  way  to  a 
truer  understanding  of  Daniel ; but  the  edition  of 
Bertholdt  ( Daniel , aus  dern  Hebr.-Aram.  neu 
iibersetzt  und  erklart , u.  s.  w.  Erlangen,  1806-8), 
in  spite  of  all  its  grave  faults,  marks  the  beginning 
of  a now  era  in  the  study  of  the  book.  Bertholdt 
u as  decidedly  unfavourable  to  its  authenticity  ; and 
he  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by  von  Lengerke 
( D . B.  Ban . verd.  u.  ausgel.  Konigsb.  1835). 
Maurer  {Comm.  Gramm.  Grit.  ii.  Lips.  1838)  and 
Hitzig  ( Kurzgef . Exeg.  Hmdb.  Leipz.  1850), 
whose  commentary  is  among  the  worst  specimens  of 
supercilious  criticism  which  his  school  has  pro- 
duced. On  the  other  side  the  commentary  of 
Havernick  {Comm.  iib.  d.  B.  Dan.  Hamb.  1832) 
is  the  most  complete,  though  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Auberlen  {Der  Proph.  Dan.  u.  d.  Offen- 
barung  Joih.  u.  s.w.  2te  Aufl.  Basel,  1857,  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  1st  ed.  by  A.  Saphir, 
1856)  has  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the 
general  construction  and  relations  of  the  book.  (Jf. 
Hofmann,  Weissag.  u.  Erfiillung,  i.  276  ff.  The 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book  is  dis- 
cussed in  most  of  the  later  commentaries ; and 
specially  by  Hengstenberg  {Die  Authentic  d.  Dan. 

. . . . erwiesen.  1831,  translated  by  E.  B. 
Pratten,  Edinb.),  Havernick  {Neue  krit.  Unter- 
such.  Hamb.  1838),  Delitzsch  (Herzog’s  Encyklop. 
s.  v.  1854),  Keil  {Lehrb.  d.  Einl.  in  d.  A.  T. 
Frankf.  1853),  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the  0.  T. 
ii.  Lond.  1846),  who  maintain  the  affirmative; 
and  by  Bleek  {Berl.  Theolog.  Zeitschr.  iii.  1822), 
Bertholdt  {Einleit.  Erlang.  1814),  Liicke  ( Versuch 
einer  vollstand.  Einl.  u.  s.  w.  2te.  Aufl.  Bonn, 
1852),  De  Wette  {Einleit.  7te.  Aufl.  Berl.  1852), 
who  deny  its  authenticity.  Cf.  Ewald , Die  Proph. 
d.  Alt.  Bund.  ii.  559  ff.  Among  English  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  Essays  of  T.  R.  Birks — The 
four  prophetic  Empires,  &c.,  1844,  and  The  two 
later  Visions  of  Daniel,  &c.,  1846  ; of  E.  B.  El- 
liott, Horae  Apocalypticae,  1844;  of  S.  P.  Tre- 
gelles,  Remarks  on  the  prophetic  Visions  of  Daniel, 
1852  ; and  the  Commentary  of  Stuart  (Boston, 
1850).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DANIEL,  APOCRYPHAL  ADDITIONS 

TO.  The  Greek  translations  of  Daniel,  like  that  of 
Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which  are  not  found 
in  the  original  text.  The  most  important  of  these 
additions  are  contained  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The  Song  of  the 
three  Holy  Children,  The  History  of  Susannah,  and 
The  History  of  ..  . Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

1.  a.  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  incorporated  into 
the  narrative  of  Daniel.  After  the  three  confessors 
were  thrown  into  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  23), 
Azarias  is  represented  praying  to  God  for  deliverance 
{Song  of  Three  Children,  3-22)  ; and  in  answer  the 
angei  of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the  fire  which 
consumes  their  enemies  (23-27),  whereupon  “ the 
three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,”  raise  a triumphant 
song  (29-68),  of  which  a chief  part  (35-66)  has 
been  used  as  a hymn  ( Benedicite ) in  the  Christian 
Church  since  the  4th  century  {Rufin.  Apol.  ii.  35  ; 
cf.  Concil.  Tolet.  iv.  Can.  14).  Like  several 
similar  A ugments,  the  chief  parts  of  this  composition 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Alexan- 
drine MS.  as  separate  psalms,  under  the  titles  “ The 
prayer  of  Azarias”  and  “The  hymn  of  our  Fathers  ;” 
and  a similar  arrangement  occurs  in  other  Greek 
and  Latin  Psalters. 


b.  The  two  other  .pieces  appear  more  distinctly 
as  appendices,  and  offer  no  semblance  of  forming 
part  of  the  original  text.  The  History  of  Susanna 
(or  The  judgment  of  Daniel}  is  generally  found  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  (Gk.  MSS.  Vet.  Lat .)  ; 
though  it  also  occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  ( Vulg. 
ed.  Com  pi.).  The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book;  and  in  the  LXX. 
version  it  bears  a special  heading  as  “ part  of  the 
prophecy  of  Habakkuk”  (e/c  TrpoQrfTetas  ’Afxfia- 
kov/jl  vlov  ’ir/aov  e/c  rrjs  (pvArjs  Aeu't). 

2.  The  additions  are  found  in  both  the  Greek 
texts — the  LXX.  and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old  Latin 
and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac  (Poly- 
clnonius,  ap.  Mai,  Script.  Vett.  Nov.  Coll.  i.  p. 
113,  says  of  the  hymn  expressly  ou  kVitcu  iv  ro7s 
ifipaiKois  f)  iv  to?s  avpiaKons  /3if}A'iois).  From 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  fragments  passed  into 
common  use,  and  they  are  commonly  quoted  by 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem. 
Alex.  Eel.  proph.  i. ; Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric. ; 
Tertull.  de  Pudic.  17,  &c.),  but  rejected  by  those 
who  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome  in 
particular  called  attention  to  their  absence  from  the 
Hebrew  Bible  {Praef.  in  Dan.},  and  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own  adds  shortly  Origen’s  re- 
marks **  on  the  fables  of  Bel  and  Susanna  ’ {Comm, 
in  Dan.  xiii.  1).  In  a similar  manner  he  notices 
shortly  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  “ lest  he 
should  seem  to  have  overlooked  it  ” {Comm,  in 
Dan.  iii.  23). 

3.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  derived  from  Aramaic  originals  (Wette, 
Einl.  ii.  2,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  arguments  at  length), 
but  the  intricate  evidence  is  wholly  insufficient  to 
establish  the  point.  The  character  of  the  additions 
themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand  of  an  Alexan- 
drine writer ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  trans- 
lator of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions  which  were 
already  current,  and  appended  them  to  his  work 
(cf.  Fritzsche,  Exeg.  Handb.  zu  den  Apok.  i.  121). 
The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  furnished 
an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  prayer  and 
hymn ; and  the  story  of  the  Dragon  seems  like  a 
strange  exaggeration  of  the  record  of  the  deliverance 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.),  which  may  naturally  have 
formed  the  basis  of  different  legends.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  in  the  history  of  Susanna  a pointed 
allusion  to  the  name  of  the  prophet,  though  the 
narrative  may  not  be  wholly  fictitious. 

4.  The  LXX.  appears  to  be  the  original  source 
from  which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  frag- 
ments were  derived  (cf.  Hody,  de  Bibl.  text.  p.  583). 
Theodotion  seems  to  have  done  little  more  than 
transcribe  the  LXX.  text  with  improvements  in 
style  and  language,  which  are  considerably  greater 
in  the  appended  narratives  than  in  the  Song  incor- 
porated into  the  canonical  text.  Thus  while  the 
history  of  Susanna  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon  con- 
tain large  additions  which  complete  and  embel- 
lish the  story  {e.  g.  Hist.Sus.  vv.  15-18  ; 20,  21  ; 
24-27  ; 46-47,  49,  50  ; Bel  $ Dr.  vv.  1,  9-13  ; 
Eichh.  pp.  431  ff.),  the  text  6f  the  Song  is  little 
more  than  a repetition  of  that  of  the  LXX.  (cf.  De 
Magistris,  Daniel,  &c.,  pp.  234  ff. ; Eichh.  Einl., 
in  d.  Apok.  Schrift.  422  if.).  The  Polyglott-Syi  iac, 
Arabic  and  Latin  versions  are  derived  from  Thcodo- 
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tion ; and  the  Hexaplar-Syriac  from  the  LXX. 
(Eichh.  430,  &c.). 

5.  The  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  received  various 
embellishments  in  later  times,  which  throw  some 
light  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally 
composed  (cf.  Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric.  §§7,  8 ; Boch- 
art,  Hicroz.  iii.  3 ; Eichhorn,  446,  &c.) ; just 
as  the  change  which  Theodotion  introduced  into 
the  nan'ative  of  Bel,  to  give  some  consistency 
to  the  facts,  illustrates  the  rationalising  process 
through  which  the  legends  passed  (cf.  Delitzsch, 
Be  Habacuci  vita  et  aetate , 1844).  It  is  thus 
useless  to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  historic 
foundation  which  lies  below  the  popular  traditions ; 
for  though  the  stories  cannot  be  regarded  as  meie 
fables,  it  is  evident  that  a moral  purpose  determined 
the  shape  which  they  assumed.  A later  age  found 
in  them  traces  of  a deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Chris- 
tian commentators  Susanna  appeared  as  a type  of 
the  true  Church  tempted  to  infidelity  by  Jewish 
and  Pagan  adversaries,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to 
God  in  the  midst  of  persecution  (Hippol.  LnSusann. 
op.  689  ff.  ed.  Migne).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DAN'NAH  (PI31  *,  'VevvA  ; Banna),  a city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  and,  from 
ts  mention  with  Debir  and  Socoh,  probably  south, 
or  south-west  of  Hebron.  No  trace  of  its  name  has 
been  discovered.  [G.] 

DAPII'NE  (Aac/>i/7j),  a celebi’ated  grove  and 
sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria  [An- 
tioch]. Its  establishment,  like  that  of  the  city, 
was  due  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  distance  between 
the  two  places  was  about  5 miles,  and  in  history 
they  are  associated  most  intimately  together.  Just 
as  Antioch  was  frequently  called  ’A.  iirl  A acpvr), 
and  t)  irpbs  Aa(pur)u,  so  conversely  we  find  Daphne 
entitled  A.  v\  irpbs  ’Aj/noxetoi/  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i. 
12,  §5).  The  situation  was  of  extreme  natural 
beauty,  with  perennial  fountains  and  abundant 
wood.  Seleucus  localised  here,  and  appropriated 
to  himself  and  his  family,  the  fables  of  Apollo  and 
the  river  Peneus  and  the  nymph  Daphne.  Here  he 
erected  a magnificent  temple  and  colossal  statue  of 
the  god.  The  succeeding  Seleucid  monarchs,  espe- 
cially Antiochus  Epiphanes,  embellished  the  place 
still  further.  Among  other  honours,  it  possessed 
the  privileges  of  an  asylum.  It  is  in  this  character 
that  the  place  is  mentioned,  2 Macc.  iv.  33.  In 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (b.C.  171)  the 
aged  and  patriotic  high-priest  Onias,  having  rebuked 
Menelaus  for  his  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem,  took  refuge 
at  Daphne ; whence  he  was  treacherously  brought 
out,  at  the  instance  of  Menelaus,  and  murdered  by 
Andronicus,  who  was  governor  of  Antioch  during 
the  king’s  absence  on  a campaign.  Josephus  does 
not  give  this  account  of  the  death  of  Onias  ( Ant . xii. 
5,  §1).  When  Syria  became  Roman,  Daphne  con- 
tinued to  be  famous  as  a place  of  pilgrimage  and 
vioe.  “ Baphnici  mores  ” was  a proverb  (see  Gib- 
bon’s 23rd  chapter).  The  beginning  of  the  decay  of 
Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the  time  of  Julian, 
when  Christianity  in  the  Empire  began  to  triumph 
over  Heathenism.  The  site  has  been  well  identi- 
fied by  Pococke  and  other  travellers  at  Beit-el- 
Maa,  “ the  House  of  the  Water,”  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Orontes,  to  the  S.W.  of  Antioch,  and  on 
higher  ground ; where  the  fountains  and  the  wild 
fragrant  vegetation  are  in  harmony  with  all  that 
we  read  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  Apollo’s 
sanctuary.  [J.  S.  H.] 
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DA'RA  (jm  ; A apaB  ; Alex.  A apa  ; Compl. 
A apade;  Syr.  Pesch.  ^ 999  ; Arab.  5 

Bara),  1 Chr.  ii.  6.  [Darda.] 

DAR  DA  (jn"n  ; AapaAa  ; Alex,  rbv  Sapaa  , 
Joseph.  A dpbavos  ; Borda),  a son  of  Mahol,  one 
of  four  men  of  g_  -at  fame  for  their  wisdom,  but 
who  were  excelled  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31). 
Ethan  the  first  of  the  four  is  called  “ the  Ezra- 
chite  ; ” but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  designation 
extends  to  the  others.  [Etiian.]  In  1 Chr.  ii.  6, 
however,  the  same  four  names  occur  again  as 
“ sons  of  Zerach,”  of  the  great  family  of  Pharez  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  slight  difference  that 
Darda  appears  as  Dara.  The  identity  of  these  per- 
sons with  those  in  1 K.  iv.  has  been  greatly  de- 
bated (see  the  arguments  on  both  sides  in  Burling- 
ton, i.  206-8)  ; but  there  cannot  be  much  reason- 
able doubt  that  they  are  the  same. 

(1.)  A great  number  of  Hebr.  MSS.  read  Darda 
in  Chr.  (Davidson,  Hebr.  Text,  210),  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  the  Targum  and  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.  [Dara.] 

(2.)  The  son  of  Zerach  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty called  in  Hebrew  the  Ezrachite,  the  change 
depending  merely  on  the  position  of  a vowel  point. 
[Ezrahite.]  And  further,  the  change  is  actually 
made  by  the  Targum  Jonathan,  which  in  Kings 
has  “ son  of  Zerach.” 

(3.)  The  word  “ son”  is  used  in  Hebrew  so  often 
to  denote  a descendant  beyond  the  first  generation, 
that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  “ son  of  Mahol,” 
as  compared  with  “ son  of  Zerach.”  For  instance, 
of  the  five  “ sons  of  Judah  ” in  1 Ch.  iv.  1,  the  first 
was  really  Judah’s  son,  the  second  his  grandson, 
the  third  his  great-grandson,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  still  later  descendants.  Besides  there  is  great 
plausibility  in  the  conjecture  that  “ Bene  Mahol  ” 
means  “ sons  of  the  choir  in  which  case  the  men 
in  question  were  the  famous  musicians,  two  of 
whom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  Psalms  lxxxviii. 
and  lxxxix.  [Mahol.]  [G.] 

DARIO  (|ta“n,  flrHK,  only  in  pi. ; Talm. 
jb-tt  ; xputroOs  ; solidus,  drachma  ; Ezr.  ii.  69  ; 
viii.  27  ; Neh.  vii.  70,  71, 72  ; 1 Chr.  xxix.  7),  a gold 
coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  period  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon.  That  the  Hebrew  word  is,  in  the 
Bible,  the  name  of  a coin  and  not  of  a weight  appears 
from  its  similarity  to  the  Greek  appellation  of  the 
only  piece  to  which  it  could  refer.  The  mentions 
in  Ezr.  and  Neh.  show  that  the  coin  was  current 
in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus.  At  these  times  there  was  no  large  issue  of 
gold  money  except  by  the  Persian  kings,  who 
struck  the  coin  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  aravrip 
AapeiKos,  or  A apeucSs.  The  Darics  which  have 
been  discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure  gold, 
of  archaic  style,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure 
of  a king  with  bow  and  javelin,  or  bow  and  dagger, 
and  on  the  reverse  an  irregular  incuse  square. 
Their  full  weight  is  about  128  grains  troy,  or  a 
little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  stater,  and  is  most 
probably  that  of  an  early  didrachm  of  the  Phoe- 
nician talent.  They  must  have  been  the  common 
gold  pieces  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  oldest  that 
we  have  seen  cannot  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period 
than  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  or  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  not 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  even  that  of  Arta- 
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xerxes  Longimanus.  There  are,  however,  gold  pieces 
of  about  the  same  weight,  but  of  an  older  style, 
found  about  Sardis,  which  cannot  be  doubted  to  be 
either  of  Croesus  or  of  an  earlier  Lydian  king,  in  the 
former  case  the  K poiceloi  ( ffrarripes ) of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  therefore  probable,  as  these  followed 
a Persian  standard,  that  Darics  were  struck  under 
Cyrus  or  his  nearer  successors.  The  origin  of  this 
join  is  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  a Darius,  sup- 
posed by  the  moderns  to  be  either  Darius  the  Mede, 
or  Darius  Hystaspis.  That  the  Greeks  derived  their 
distinctive  appellation  of  the  coin  from  this  proper 
name  cannot  be  doubted ; but  the  difference  of  the 
Hebrew  forms  of  the  former  from  that  of  the  latter 
renders  this  a questionable  derivation.  Ge- 
senius  suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word  Bara 
(. Handw . s.  v.),  “ king but  (in  his  Thes.  s.  v.) 
inclines  to  connect  the  Heb.  names  of  the  coin  and 
that  of  Darius.  In  favour  of  the  derivation  from 
Bara,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  figure  borne  by 
these  coins  is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the 
king  of  Persia  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  the 
same  principle  the  coins  would  rather  be  called 
regal  coins  than  Darics.  The  silver  Darics  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Cm.  10)  are  probably  the  Persian  silver 
pieces  similar  in  types  to  the  gold  Darics,  but 
weighing  a drachm  and  a third  of  the  same 
standard.  See  Money  and  Bid.  of  Ant.  art. 
Baricus.  [R.  S.  P.] 


DARI'US  (tJ(V*Y|l;  Barayawush,  Tariyavaus, 
in  Inscr. ; A apelos,  LXX.-;  Aapiyuys,  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  785;  A apiaios,  Ctes.),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Media  and  Persia  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  says  that 
the  name  is  equivalent  to  ep^eiys  (efyyco)  the 
restrainer;  and  this  is  probably  correct  from  the 
analogy  of  the  Persian  darvesh,  “ restraint Sanscr. 
diiari,  “ firmly  holding  ” (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.)  Hesy- 
chius  gives  a double  derivation:  A ape?os  inrh 
Uepcwv  6 (ppSuipos ; vtv b 8e  $pvy£>v  %KT<ap.  Others 
have  regarded  the  word  as  another  form  of  the 
modern  Persian  Bara,  darab,  “a  king;”  but  this 
sense  of  dara  is  not  justified  by  usage,  and  it  is 
rather  the  epithet  of  a king  (the  holder,  restrainer, 
as  above)  than  the  title  itself  (Ges.  1.  c.).  Three 
kings  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 

1.  Darius  the  Mede  ('*1EH  % Dan.  xi.  1 ; 
Chald.  lUOD'**!,  vi.  1),  “the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of 
the  seed  of  the  Medes,”  (ix.  1),  who  succeeded  to 
(?2p)  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Belshazzar,  being  then  sixtv-two  years  old  (Dan. 
v.  31  (LXX.  ’A pra^ep^s)-,  ix.  1).  Only  one  year 
of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1)  ; but 
that  was  of  great  importance  for  the  Jews.  Daniel 
was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dignity 
(Dan.  vi.  1 ff.),  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
former  services  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17) ; and  after  his 
miraculous  deliverance,  Darius  issued  a decree 


enjoining  throughout  his  dominions  “ reverence  for 
the  God  of  Danie.  ” (Dan.  vi.  25  ff.). 

The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Babylonian  annals 
has  given  occasion  to  three  different  hypotheses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  Mede  is  known 
in  history.  The  first  of  these  which  identifies 
him  with  Darius  Hystaspis  rests  on  no  plausible 
evidence,  and  may  be  dismissed  at  once  (Lengerke, 
Ban.  219  ff.).  The  second,  which  was  adopted 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  11,  §4),  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  critics  (Bertholdt;  Yon 
Lengerke ; Havernick ; Hengstenberg  ; Auberlen, 
Baniel  und  d.  Offenbarung , pp.  16  ff.)  is  more 
deserving  of  notice.  According  to  this  he  was 
( Cyaxares  II.)  “the  son  and  successor  of  As- 
tyages  ” (Jos.  1.  c.  ijv  ’ Acrrudyovs  vtbs , erepov 
8e  irapa  to7s  "EWycnv  e/caAe/TO  ovo/xa),  who 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  Media. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  has 
been  neglected  by  historians  from  the  fact  that 
through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyras,  who 
married  his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  re- 
ceived the  crown  by  direct  succession  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  5,  §2,  iv.  5,  §8,  viii.  5,  §19).  But  it  appears  to 
be  a fatal  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  only 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a second  Cy- 
axares is  that  of  Xenophon’s  romance  (cf.  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab.  p.  61).  The  title  Cyrus 
[filius]  Cyaxaris,  which  has  been  quoted  from 
an  inscription  (Auberlen,  Baniel  u.  d.  Offenbarung, 
p.  18),  is  either  a false  reading  or  certainly  a 
false  translation  (Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab. 
214,  n.  4);  and  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  (Pers. 
766  f.)  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  assigned 
to  Cyaxares  II.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus 
expressly  states  that  “ Astyages  ” was  the  last  king 
of  the  Medes,  that  he  was  conquered  by  Cyras, 
and  that  he  died  without  leaving  any  male  issue 
(Herod,  i.  73,  109,  127  ff.) ; and  Cyrus  appears 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  “ Astyages  ” in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  ( Chron . ad  01.  54  ; Syncell. 
188 ; cf.  Bel  and  Bragon,  i.).  A third  identifica- 
tion (Winer,  Realwort.  s.  v. ; Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Ass.  u.  Bab.  pp.  45,  92)  remains,  by  which 
Darius  is  represented  as  the  personal  name  of 
“ Astyages,”  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  and  this 
appears  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
The  name  “ Astyages  ” was  national  and  not  per- 
sonal [Astyages]  , and  Ahasuerus  (. Achashvcrosh ) 
represents  the  name  ( Huwak’hshatra ) Cyaxares, 
borne  by  the  father  of  “ Astyages  ” (Tob.  xiv.  15). 
The  description  of  the  unnamed  king  in  Aeschylus  a 
(l.  c .)  as  one  whose  “feelings  were  guided  by 
wisdom”  (cppives  yap  avrov  6u/ubv  (paKoo’rpovpovv'), 
is  applicable  to  the  Darius  of  Scripture  and  the 
Astyages  of  Herodotus.  And  as  far  as  the  name 
itself  is  concerned,  there  are  traces  of  the  existence 
of  an  older  king  Darius  before  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Eccles.  598  Aapeitcoi 
■ — ovk  airb  Aapelov  too  aep^ov  Trarpbs,  a\\’  a<p' 
erepov  Tivbs  tv aXaiorepov  fdavriXe&s  uvopdaGycrau. 
cf.  Suidas.  s.  v.  A apeiuSs).  If,  as  seems  most 
probable,  Darius  (Astyages)  occupied  the  throne  or 
Babylon  as  supreme  sovereign  with  Nerigalsarassar 
as  vassal-prince,  after  the  murder  of  Evilmerodach 
(Belshazzar)  B.C.  559,  one  year  only  remains  for 
this  Median  supremacy  before  the  victory  of  Cyrus 


* It  is  most  worthy  of  notice  that  Aeschylus  cha- 

racterises Cyaxares  (I.)  as  MijSo?  . . . o frpojrbs  /jye/utbv 
orparov,  while  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (iVote,  on  the  Hi  at  my 


of  Babylonia,  p.  30,  n.)  shows  that  the  foundation  of 
the  Median  empire  was  really  due  to  Huwakhshatra 
(Cyaxares),  in  spite  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
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B.C.  558,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  notices  in 
Daniel  (Niebuhr,  l.  c.),  and  the  apparent  incom- 
pleteness of  the  political  arrangements  which 
Darius  “purposed”  to  make  (Dan.  vi.  3, 

For  the  short  duration  of  his  supreme  power  may 
have  caused  his  division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi. 
1 ff.) — a work  congenial  to  his  character — to  fall 
into  abeyance,  so  that  it  was  not  carried  out  till 
the  time  of  his  namesake  Darius  Hystaspis : a sup- 
position at  least  as  probable  as  that  there  is  any 
confusion  of  the  two  monarchs  in  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  (Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  i.  p.  418)  against 
the  identification  of  Darius  with  Astyages  on  the 
assumption  that  the  events  in  Dan.  v.  relate  to 
the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  (b.C.  538),  in 
which  case  he  would  have  ascended  the  throne  at 
seven  years  of  age,  are  entirely  set  aside  by  the 
view  of  Marcus  Niebuhr,  which  has  been  adopted 
above and  this  coincidence  serves  to  confirm  the 
general  truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

2.  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  (Vashtaspa), 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Achaemenes,  the  founder 
of  the  Perso-Arian  dynasty,  was,  according  to  the 
popular  legend  (Herod,  i.  209,  210),  already  marked 
out  for  empire  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Upon 
the  usurpation  of  'the  Magian  Smerdis  [Ar- 
taxerxes],  he  conspired  with  six  other  Persian 
chiefs  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  throne  B.C. 
521.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  wh  ch  had  been  impeded  by 
the  wars  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  reign  of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of 
foreign  conquest  were  inteiTupted  by  a revolt  of 
the  Babylonians,  under  a pretender  who  bore  the 
royal  name  of  .Nabukudrassar  (Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Ass.  u.  Bab.  94),  which  was  at  length  put  down, 
and  punished  with  great  severity  (c.  B.C.  516). 
After  the  subjugation  of  Babylon  Darius  turned 
his  arms  against  Scythia,  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  145  ff.) 
and  India  (Herod,  iv.  44).  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean  were  added  to  his  dominion 
in  Asia-Minor  and  the  seaboard  of  Thrace  (b.C. 
513-505).  Shortly  afterwards  he  came  into  colli- 
sion with  Greece,  and  the  defeat  of.  Marathon  (b.c. 
490)  only  roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for 
that  decisive  struggle  with  the  West  which  was 
now  inevitable.  His  plans  were  again  thwarted 
by  rebellion.  Domestic  quarrels  (Herod,  vii.  2) 
followed  on  the  rising  in  Egypt,  and  he  died  B.c. 
485  before  his  preparations  were  completed  (Herod, 
vii.  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pur- 
sued the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to 
them  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For 
the  usurpation  of  Smerdis  involved  a religious  as 
well  as  a political  revolution,  and  the  restorer 
of  the  Magian  faith  willingly  listened  to  the  enemies 
of  a people  who  had  welcomed  Cyrus  as  their 
deliverer  (Ezr.  iv.  17  ff.).  But  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius,  B.C.  520,  as  soon  as  his  power  had  as- 
sumed some  solidity,  Haggai  (Hag.  i.  1,  ii.  1,410) 
and  Zechariah  encouraged  their  countrymen  to 
resume  the  work  of  restoration  (Ezr.  v.  1 ff.),  and 
when  their  proceedings  came  to  the  king’s  know- 
ledge, he  confirmed  the  decree  of  Cyrus  by  a new 
edict,  and  the  temple  was  finished  in  four  years 
(B.c.  516.  Ezr.  vi.  15),  though  it  was  apparently 
used  before  that  time  (Zech.  vii.  2,  3). 
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3.  Darius  the  Persian  (Neh.  xii.  22, 
'pnsn"^)  may  be  identified  with  Darius  II.  No* 
thus  (Ochus),  king  of  Persia  B.c  424-3 — 405-4,  if 
the  whole  passage  in  question  was  written  by  Nehe- 
miah.  If,  however,  the  register  was  continued  te 
a later  time,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  Jaddua  (vv.  11,  22),  who  was  high- 
priest  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
[Alexander],  points  to  Darius  III.  Codomannus, 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  and  last  king  of  Persia 
B.C.  336-330  (1  Macc.  i.  1).  Cf.  Jahn,  Archdol. 
ii.  1,  272  ff. ; Keil,  Lehrb.  d.  Einl.  §152,  7,  who 
defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  the  passage. 
[Neiiemiah.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

DARKNESS  (7j^n,  fern,  form  n3KTt,  and 
with  much  variation  in  the  vowel  points  ; <tk6tos ), 
is  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  actual  presence  of 
God,  as  that  out  of  which  He  speaks,  the  envelope, 
as  it  were,  of  Divine  glory  (Ex.  xx.  21 ; IK.  viii. 
12).  The  cloud  symbol  of  His  guidance  offered  an 
aspect  of  darkness  to  the  enemy  as  of  light  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  In  the  description  of  His  coming 
to  judgment,  darkness  overspreading  nature  and 
blotting  the  sun,  &c.,  is  constantly  included  (Is. 
xiii.  9,  10;  Joel  ii.  31,  iii.  15;  Matt.  xxiv.  29; 
Mark  xiii.  24  ; Luke  xxi.  25  ; Rev.  vi.  12). 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been 
ascribed  by  various  neologistic  commentators  to 
non-miraculous  agency,  but  no  sufficient  account  of 
its  intense  degree,  long  duration,  and  limited  area, 
as  proceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  has  been 
given.  The  darkness  iirl  n -acrav  ttjv  yrjv  of  Matt, 
xxvii.  45  attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similarly 
attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegon  of  Tralles  indeed 
mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  darkness,  and  which 
began  at  noon,  combined,  he  says,  in  Bithynia, 
with  an  earthquake,  which  in  the  uncertain  state  of 
our  chronology  (see  Clinton’s  Fasti  Romani , Olymp. 
202)  more  or  less  nearly  synchronises  with  the 
event.  Nor  was  the  account  one  without  reception 
in  the  early  church.  See  the  testimonies  to  that 
effect  collected  by  Whiston  ( Testimony  of  Phlegon 
vindicated,  Lond.  1732).  Origen,  however,  ad  loc. 
(Latin  commentary  on  St.  Matt.)  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixed 
Paschal  reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been  about 
full,  and  denying  that  Luke  xxiii.  45  by  the  words 
eCKor'icrdr]  6 rjXios  means  to  allege  that  fact  as  the 
cause.  The  genuineness  of  this  commentary  has 
been  impeached,  nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with 
Origen  adv.  Cels.  p.  80  ; but  the  argument,  unless 
on  such  an  assumption  as  that  mentioned  below, 
seems  decisive,  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to. 
He  limits  iravav  tt]v  yrivto  Judaea.  Dean  Alford 
(ad  loc.),  though  without  stating  his  reason,  prefers 
the  wider  interpretation  of  all  the  earth’s  surface 
on  which  it  would  naturally  have  been  day.  That 
Phlegon’s  darkness,  perceived  so  intense  in  Tralles 
and  Bithynia,  was  felt  in  Judaea  is  highly  probable ; 
and  the  Evangelist’s  testimony  to  similar  phenomena 
of  a coincident  darkness  and  earthquake,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  near  agreement  of  time,  gives  a 
probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  former  speaks 
of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter.  Wieseler 
(■ Chron . Synop.  388)  however,  and  De  Wette  {Comm. 
on  Matt.),  consider  the  year  of  Phlegon’s  eclipse  an 
impossible  one  for  the  crucifixion,  and  reject  that 
explanation  of  the  darkness.  The  argument  from 
the  duration  (3  hours)  is  also  of  great  force ; for  an 
eclipse  seldom  lasts  in  great  intensity  more  than  6 
minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  Seyffarfh  ( Chronnlog. 
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Baer.  p.  9)  maintains  that  the  Jewish  calendar, 
owing  to  theii  fallowing  the  sun,  had  become  so  far 
out  that  the  moon  might  possibly  have  been  at  new, 
and  thus,  admitting  the  year  as  a possible  epoch, 
revives  the  argument  for  the  eclipse  as  the  cause. 
He  however  views  this  rather  as  a natural  basis  than 
as  a full  account  of  the  darkness,  which  in  its  degree 
at  Jerusalem  was  still  preternatural  (ib.  p.  138). 
The  pamphlet  of  Whiston  above  quoted,  and  two 
by  Dr.  Sykes,  Dissertation  on  the  Eclipse  men- 
tioned by  Phlegon,  and  Defence  of  same,  Lond. 
1733  and  1734,  may  be  consulted  as  regards  the 
statement  of  Phlegon. 

Darkness  is  also,  as  in  the  expression  “ land  of 
darkness,”  used  for  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x. 
21,  22);  and  frequently  figuratively,  tor  ignorance 
and  unbelief,  as  the  privation  of  spiritual  light 
(John  i.  5 ; iii.  19).  [H.  H.] 

DAR'KON  (|i|Tn  ; A apicwv,  Aopkuu  ; Der- 
con ).  Children  of  Darkon  were  among  the  “ ser- 
vants of  Solomon,”  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  56 ; Nell.  vii.  58).  [Lozon.] 

DATES,  margin  of  2 Chr.  xxxi.  5 only. 
[Palm  Tree.] 

DA'THAN  (|rn  ; AaQav ; Dothan ),  a Reu- 
oenite  chieftain,  son  of  Eliab,  who  joined  the  con- 
spiracy of  Korah  the  Levite  (Num.  xvi.  1,  xxvi.  9 ; 
Deut.  xi.  6 ; Ps.  cvi.  17).  [R.  W.  B.] 

DATH'EMA  (A idOeya  ; Alex,  and  Josephus, 
A ddeya  ; other  MSS.  Aayeda ; Dathema),  a fort- 
ress (rb  6 xv pw ya ; Jos.  (ppovpiov)  in  which  the 
Jews  of  Gilead  took  refuge  from  the  heathen 
(1  Macc.  v.  9).  Hers  they  were  relieved  by  Judas 
and  Jonathan  (24).  They  marched  from  Bozora 
to  Dathema  (28,  9)  and  left  it  for  Maspha  (Mizpeh) 
(35).  The  reading  of  the  Peschito,  Ramtha,  points 
to  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
correct  identification.  Ewald  however  (iv.  359,  note) 
would  correct  this  to  Damtha,  which  he  compares 
with  Dhami,  a place  reported  by  Burekhardt.  [G.j 

DAUGHTER  {Bath,  D3,  contr.  from 
fern,  of  J3  ; Ovyarrjp ; filia).  1.  The  word  is  used 
in  Scripture  not  only  for  daughter,  hut  for  grand- 
daughter or  other  female  descendant,  much  in  the 
same  way  and  like  extent  with  J2,  son  (Gen.  xxiv. 
48,  xxxi.  43).  [See  Children  ; Education  ; 
Women.] 

2.  In  a kindred  sense  the  female  inhabitants  of  a 
place,  a country,  or  the  females  of  a particular  race 
are  called  daughters  (Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii. 
6,  xxxvi.  2 ; Num.  xxv.  1 ; Deut.  xxiii.  17  ; Is.  iii. 
16  ; Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xlix.  2,  3,  4;  Luke  xxiii.  28). 

3.  Women  in  general  (Prov.  xxxi.  29). 

4.  Those  addicted  to  particular  forms  of  ido- 
latrous worship  (1  Sam.  i.  16;  Mai.  ii.  11). 

5.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the  phrase 
“ daughters  of  music,”  i.  e.  singing  birds  (Eccl. 
jrii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  branches  of  a 
tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  icSpi j 
(Lam.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  and  the  expression 
“ 'laughter  cf  90  years,”  to  denote  the  age  of  Sarah 
(Gen.  xvii.  17). 

6.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general,  agreeably 
to  their  very  common  personification  as  belonging 
to  the  female  sex  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiii.  12,  xxxvii.  22, 
xlvii.  1,  Iii.  2 ; Jer.  vi.  2,  26,  ix.  1,  xxxi.  4,  xlvi. 
11,  24,  xlviii.  18,  li.  33;  Nah.  iii.  4,  7 ; Zech.  ix. 

9 ; Ez.  xvi.  3,  44,  48,  xxiii.  4). 

7.  But  more  specifically  of  dependent  towns  er 


hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  city  the  correlative 
“ mother”  is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  25  ; Josh,  xvii  11, 
16  ; Judg.  i.  27  ; 1 Chr.  vii.  28  ; 2 Sam.  xx.  19). 

Hazerim  is  the  word  most  commonly  employed 
for  the  “villages”  lying  round,  and  dependent  on, 
a “city”  (//•;  T*J1).  But  in  one  place  Bath  is 
used  as  if  for  something  intermediate,  in  the  case 
of  the  Philistine  cities  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Josh.  xv.  45-7) — •“  her  daughter-towns  and  her 
villages.”  Without  this  distinction  from  Hazerim, 
the  word  is  also  employed  for  Philistine  towns  in 
1 Chr.  xviii.  1 — Gath;  2 Chr.  xxviii.  18 — Shocho, 
Timnath,  and  Gimzo.  In  Neh.  xi.  25-31,  the  two 
terms  are  employed  alternately,  and  to  all  appearance 
quite  indiscriminately.  [Village.]  [H.  W.  P.] 
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Aa/3i5,  AauefS),  the  son  of  Jesse,  is  the  best  known 
to  us  of  any  of  the  characters  in  the  0.  T.  In  him, 
as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  in  the  N.  T.,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  comparing  a detailed  narrative  of  his 
life  with  undoubted  works  of  his  own  composition, 
and  the  combined  result  is  a knowledge  of  his  p >r- 
sonal  character,  such  as  we  probably  possess  of  no 
historical  personage  before  the  Christian  era,  with 
the  exception  of  Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Caesar. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  David  may  be 
divided  into  six  classes  : — 

I.  The  original  Hebrew  authorities : — 

1.  The  Davidic  portion  of  the  Psalms, h 
including  such  fragments  as  are  preserved  to 
us  from  other  sources,  viz.  2 Sam.  i.  19-27, 
iii.  33,  34,  xxii.  1-51,  xxiii.  1-7.  [Psalms.] 

2.  The  “Chronicles”  or  “State-papers”  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  24),  and  the  original 
biographies  of  David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  These  are  lost, 
but  portions  of  them  no.  doubt  are  pre- 
served in 

3.  The  narrative  of  1 Sam.  xvi.  to  1 K.  ii.  10  ; 
with  the  supplementary  notices  contained  in 
1 Chr.  xi.  1 to  xxix.  30. 

H.  The  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Nicolaus  of  Damascus  in  his  Universal 
History  (Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2),  and  Eupolemus  in 
his  History  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  (Eus.  Praep . 
Ev.  lx.  30). 

III.  David’s  apocryphal  writings,  contained  in 
Fabricius,  Codex  Apocryphus  V.  Test.  p.  906-1006. 
(1)  Ps.clL,  on  his  victory  over  Goliath.  (2)  Col- 
loquies with  God,  on  madness,  on  his  temptation,  and 
on  the  building  of  the  Temple.  (3)  A chaim  against 
fire.  Of  these  the  first  alone  deserves  any  attention. 

IV.  The  Jewish  traditions,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes : — 

1.  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  narrative  con- 
tained in  Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  8— vii.  15. 

2.  The  Hebrew  traditions  preserved  in  Jerome’s 
Quaestiones  Hebraicae  in  Libros  Regum  et 
Paralipomenon  (vol.  iii.,  Venice  ed.). 


a The  shorter  form  is  used  in  the  earlier  books ; 
indeed,  everywhere  except  in  1 K.  iii.  14,  and  in  Chr., 
Ezr.,  Neh.,  Cant.,  Hos.,  Am.,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  and 
Zech.,  in  which  the  longer  form  is  found.  The  Arabic 


form  of  the  name,  in  common  use,  is  , Daood. 

b In  quoting  the  Psalms  in  connexion  with  the 
history,  we  have  been  guided  partly  by  the  titles  (as 
expressing  the  Jewish  traditions),  partly  by  the 
internal  evidence,  as  verified  by  the  judgment  rf 
Hebrew  scholars. 
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3.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  reported  in  Bas- 
nage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  lib.  v.  c.  2 ; Calmet’s 
Dictionary  {David). 

V.  The  Mussulman  traditions,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the 
Koran,  ii.  250-252,  xxxviii.  20-24,  xxi.  79-82, 
xxii.  15,  and  explained  in  Lane’s  Selections  from  the 
Koran,  p.  228-242  ; or  amplified  in  Weil’s  Legends, 
Eng.  Tr.  p.  152-170. 

VI.  In  modern  times  his  life  has  been  often 
treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  histories  of 
Israel.  Winer’s  article  on  David  refers  to  mono- 
graphs on  almost  every  point  in  his  life.  In  English, 
the  best  known  is  Dr.  Chandler’s  Life,  written  in 
the  last  century;  in  French,  De  Choisi’s,  and  that 


in  Bayle’s  Dictionary.  The  most  recent,  and  pr<* 
bably  the  best,  treatment  is  that  in  Ewald’ 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel , iii.  71-257. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  more 
or  less  corresponding  to  the. three  old  lost  biographies 
by  Samuel, Gad, and  Nathan: — I.  His  youth  before 
his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II.  His  re- 
lations with  Saul.  III.  His  reign. 

I.  The  early  life  of  David  contains  in  many  im- 
portant respects  the  antecedents  of  his  future  career. 

1.  Unlike  most  of  the  characters  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, his  family  are  well  known  to  us  by  name,  and 
are  not  without  bearing  on  his  subsequent  career 
They  may  best  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a genealogy. 


Salmon 
or  Salmah 
(Ruth  iv.  21, 
1 Chr.  ii.  11) 

Boaz  — 

I 


Elimelech  = Naomi  (Ruth  l.  1) 


= Malilon 
(Ruth  iv.  10) 
Obed  (Ruth  iv.  17) 


Chilion  = Orpah 


ii.  85)  Nahash  = unknown  = Jesse 

I I 


Jonathan  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32). 


Zeruiah 
(1  Chr. 
ii.  16) 


I 

Abigail 


= Jether 
(1  Chr. 
ii.  17) 


= Ira!? 
(Jerome, 
Qu.  Heb. 
on  1 Chr. 
xi.  40) 


Eliab 
Elihu 
(l  Chr. 
xxvii.  18) 


Shamniah 

Shimma 

Shimeah, 

(2  Sam. 
xxi.  21) 

I 


si  Raddai  Ozem 
(Rael,  (Asam, 
Jos.  Ant.  Jos.  Ant, 
vi.  8.  1 vi.  8.  1) 
Rei,  Ewald.) 


Abishai  Joab  Asahel 


Zebadiah 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  7). 


Abihail  =:  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  19). 


Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  21, 

1 Chr.  xxvii.  32) 
(Nathan  ? ? 
Jer.  Qu.  Heb. 
on  1 Sam.  xvi.  12) 


Jonadab 
(2  Sam. 
xiii.  3) 


Joel  ?? 
(Jerome, 
Qu.  Heb. 
on  1 Chr. 
xi.  38) 


I 

(one  D 
is  not 
given, 
unless 
Elihu, 

Syr.  and 
Arab. 

1 Chr.  ii.  15). 


It  thus  appears  that  David  was  the  youngest 
son,  probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a family  of  ten. 
His  mother’s  name  is  unknown.  His  father,  Jesse, 
was  of  a great  age  when  David  was  still  young 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till 
after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 
Through  them  David  inherited  several  points  which 
he  never  lost,  (a)  His  connexion  with  Moab  through 
his  great-grandmother  Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when 
he  escaped  to  Moab  and  entrusted  his  aged  parents  to 
the  care  of  the  king  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  and  it  may  not 
have  been  without  its  use  in  keeping  open  a wider 
view  in  his  mind  and  history  than  if  he  had  been 
of  purely  Jewish  descent.  Such  is  probably  the 
design  of  the  express  mention  of  Ruth  in  the  gene- 
alogy in  Matt.  i.  5. 

(6)  His  birthplace,  Bethlehem.  His  recollec- 
tion of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  xi.  17). 
From  the  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from  his  own 
patrimony,  he  gave  a property  as  a reward  to  Chim- 
ham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38  ; Jer.  xli. 
17)  ; and  it  is  this  connexion  of  David  with  Beth- 
lehem that  brought  the  place  again  in  later  times 
into  universal  fame,  when  Joseph  went  up  to  Beth- 
lehem, “ because  he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David”  (Luke  ii.  4). 

(c)  His  general  connexion  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  In  none  of  the  tribes  does  the  tribal  feel- 
ing appear  to  have  been  stronger ; and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  his 
security  amongst  the  hills  of  Judah  during  iris 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his 

* The  later  rabbis  represent  him  as  born  in  adul- 
tery. This  is  probably  a coarse  inference  from  Ps. 
Ii.  5 ; but  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to  a tradi- 
tion of  the  above.  On  the  other  band,  in  the  earlier 
rabbis  we  have  an  attempt  at  “ immaculate  concep- 
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reign  at  Hebron ; as  well  as  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
tribe  at  having  lost  their  exclusive  possession  of 
him,  which  broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

(d)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail.  Though 
called  in  1 Chr.  ii.  16,  sisters  of  David,  they  are 
not  expressly  called  the  daughters  of  Jesse ; and 
Abigail,  in  2 Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  David’s 
mother  had  been  the  wife  or  concubine  c of  Nahash, 
and  then  married  by  Jesse?  This  would  agree 
with  the  difference  of  age  between  David  and  his 
sisters,  and  also  (if  Nahash  was  the  same  as  the 
king  of  Ammon)  with  the  kindnesses  which  David 
received  first  from  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  2),  and  then 
from  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash  (xvii.  27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  received  from  his  parents  the  name, 
which  first  appears  in  him,  of  David,  the  beloved, 
the  darling.  But,  perhaps  for  this  same  reason, 
he  was  never  intimate  with  his  brethren.  The 
eldest  brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  him,  and  who  was  afterwards  made  by  him 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18), 
treated  him  scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  28),  as  the  eldest  brothers  of  large  families  are 
apt  to  do ; his  command  was  regarded  in  the  family 
as  law  (xx.  29) ; and  the  father  looked  upon  the 
youngest  son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all 
(xvi.  11),  and  as  a mere  attendant  on  the  rest 
(xvii.  17).  The  familiarity  which  he  lost  with  his 
brothers,  he  gained  with  his  nephews.  The  three 
sons  of  his  sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his 
sister  Abigail,  seemingly  from  the  fact  that  their 

tion.”  They  make  Nahash — “ the  serpent  ” — to  be 
another  name  of  Jesse,  because  he  had  no  sin  except 
that  which  he  contracted  from  the  original  serpent ; 
and  thus  David  inherited  none.  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heh 
in  2 Sam.  xvii.  25.) 
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mothers  were  the  eldest  of  the  whole  family,  were 
probably  of  the  same  age  as  David  himself,  and 
they  accordingly  were  to  him — especially  the  three 
sons  of  Zeruiah — throughout  life  in  the  relation 
usually  occupied  by  brothers  and  cousins.  In  them 
we  see  the  rougher  qualities  of  the  family,  which 
David  shared  with  them,  whilst  he  was  distinguished 
from  them  by  qualities  of  his  own,  peculiar  to 
himself.  The  two  sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  are 
both  connected  with  his  after  history,  and  both 
celebrated  for  the  gift  of  sagacity  in  which  David 
himself  excelled.  One  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3). 
The  other  was  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who 
afterwards  became  the  counsellor  of  David  himself 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  32).  It  is  a conjecture  or  tradition 
of  the  Jews  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb.  on 
1 Sam.  xvii.  12)  that  this  was  no  other  than  Nathan 
the  prophet,  who,  being  adopted  into  Jesse’s  family, 
makes  up  the  eighth  son,  not  named  in  1 Chr.  ii. 
13-15.  But  this  is  hardly  probable. 

The  first  time  that  David  appears  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  family  circle.  There 
was  a practice  once  a year  at  Bethlehem,  probably 
at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a 
sacrificial  feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  6), 
with  the  elders  of  the  town.  At  this  or  such  like 
feast  (xvi.  1)  suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet 
Samuel,  driving  a heifer  before  him,  and  having  in 
his  hand  a horn  of  the  consecrated  oil d of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  elders  of  the  little  town  were 
terrified  at  this  apparition,  but  were  reassured  by 
the  august  visitor,  and  invited  by  him  to  the  cere- 
mony of  sacrificing  the  heifer.  The  heifer  was 
killed.  The  party  were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast. 
Samuel  stood  with  his  horn  to  pour  forth  the  oil, 
as  if  for  an  invitation  to  begin  (comp.  ix.  22). 
He  was  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as  son  after 
son  passed  by.  Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  “ his  height” 
and  “ his  countenance,”  seemed  the  natural  counter- 
part of  Saul,  whose  rival,  unknown  to  them,  the 
prophet  came  to  select.  But  the  day  was  gone 
when  kings  were  chosen  because  they  were  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  the  rest.  “ Samuel  said 
unto  Jesse,  Are  these  all  thy  children?  And  he 
said,  There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold 
he  keepeth  the  sheep.” 

This  is  our  first  and  most  characteristic  introduc- 
tion to  the  future  king.  The  boy  was  brought  in. 
We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  appearance  at  once  in  our 
minds.  He  was  of  short  stature,  thus  contrasting 
with  his  tall  brother  Eliab,  with  his  rival  Saul, 
and  with  his  gigantic  enemy  of  Gath.  He  had  rede 
or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
his  countrymen  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.  In 
later  life  he  wore  a beardJ  His  bright  eyes  s are 
especially  mentioned  (xvi.  12),  and  generally  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his  figure  and  counte- 
nance (“  fair  of  eyes,”  “comely,”  “goodly,”  xvi. 
12,  18,  xvii.  42),  well  made,  and  of  immense 

d “ The  oil;”  so  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  8,  §1. 

* 1 Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42.  Ruddy  = red-haired  ; 
jruppaKT)?,  LXX.  ; rufus,  Vulg.  : the  same  word  as 
for  Esau,  Gen.  xxv.  25.  The  rabbis  (probably  from 
this)  say  that  he  was  like  Esau.  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  8, 
1)  makes  it  his  tawny  complexion  (£av6'o<;  rqu  xpoav). 

f 1 Sam.  xxi.  13. 

s “ Fierce,  quick yopyos  toLs  o^eis  (Joseph.  Ant. 
vi.  8,  1). 

h The  same  word  as  is  used  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  Jer. 
i.  1 1,  Hos.  iv.  12. 


strength  and  agility.  His  swiftness  and  activity 
made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel)  like  a wild  ga- 
zelle, his  feet  like  harts’  feet,  and  his  arms  strong 
enough  to  break  a bow  of  steel  (Ps.  xviii.  33, 
34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  allotted  in 
Eastern  countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the  females, 
or  the  despised  of  the  family  (comp,  the  case  of 
Moses,  of  Jacob,  of  Zipporah,  and  Rachel,  and  in 
later  times,  of  Mahomet;  Sprenger,  p.  8).  The 
pastures  of  Bethlehem  are  famous  throughout  the 
sacred  history.  The  Tower  of  Shepherds  (Gen. 
xxxv.  21),  the  shepherds  abiding  with  their  flocks 
by  night  (Luke  ii.),  were  both  there.  He  usually 
carried  a switch  or  wand  h in  his  hand  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (xvii. 
43),  and  a scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck,  to  carry 
anything  that  was  needed  for  his  shepherd’s  life 
(xvii.  40).  Such  was  the  outer  life  of  David  when 
(as  the  later  Psalmists  described  his  call)  he  was 
“ taken  from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the 
ewes  great  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by 
the  skilfulness  of  his  hands”  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70-72). 
The  recollection  ‘ of  the  sudden  and  great  eleva- 
tion from  this  humble  station  is  deeply  impressed 
on  his  after  life.  “ The  man  who  was  raised  up 
on  high”  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1) — “ I have  exalted  one 
chosen  out  of  the  people  ” (Ps.  lxxxix.  19) — “ I 
took  thee  from  the  sheepcote  ” (2  Sam.  vii.  8). 

3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still  more 
needed  for  his  office,  which  possibly  had  made  him 
already  known  to  Samuel,  and  which  at  any  rate  is 
his  next  introduction  to  the  history.  When  the 
body-guard  of  Saul  were  discussing  with  their 
master  where  the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to 
chase  away  his  madness  by  music,  one  of  the  young 
men  in  the  guard  suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the 
absolute  control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  instantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful 
effort  of  David’s  harp  we  have  the  first  glimpse 
into  that  genius  for  music  and  poetry  which  was 
afterwards  consecrated  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  connect  the  early  display  of  this 
gift  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who  exercised 
their  vocation  with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe,  and  harp 
(1  Sam.  x.  5),  in  the  pastures  ( Naioth  ; comp.  Ps. 
xxiii.  2),  to  which  he  afterwards  returned  as  to  his 
natural  home  (1  Sam.  xix.  18).k 

Whether  any  of  the  existing  Psalms  can  be 
referred  to  this  epoch  of  David’s  life  is  uncertain. 
The  23rd,  from  its  subject  of  the  shepherd,  and 
from  its  extreme  simplicity  (though  placed  by 
Ewald  somewhat  later),  may  well  have  been  sug- 
gested by  this  time.  The  8th,  19th,  and  29th,* 1 
which  are  universally  recognised  as  David’s,  de- 
scribe the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  as  such 
may  more  naturally  be  referred  to  this  tranquil 
period  of  his  life  than  to  any  other.  The  imagery 
of  danger  from  wild  beasts,  lions,  wild  bulls,  &c. 
(Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  20,  21),  must  be  reminiscences  of 
this  time.  And  now,  at  any  rate,  he  must  have 

* It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which 
his  mission  was  known  to  himself  or  to  others, 
Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  8,  1)  says  that  Samuel  whispered 
it  into  his  ear. 

k The  Mussulman  traditions  represent  him  as  skille  :1 
in  making  haircloth  and  sackcloth — the  usual  occu- 
pations of  the  prophets.  See  the  notes  to  Bethle- 
hem, p.  202  a. 

1 The  Mussulman  traditions  describe  him  as  un- 
derstanding the  language  of  birds  (Koran,  xxi.  9 
xxii.  lfi). 
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first  acquired  the  art  which  gave  him  one  of  his 
chief  claims  to  mention  in  after  times — “ the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel  ” (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1),  “ the  inventor 
of  instruments  of  music”  (Am.  vi.  5)  ; “ with  his 
whole  heart  he  sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made 
him  ” (Ecclus.  xlvii.  8).  m 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd  life 
has  come  down  to  us — his  conflict  with  the  lion 
and  the  bear  in  defence  of  his  father’s  flocks  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  34,  35).  But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  He  was 
already  known  to  Saul’s  guards  for  his  martial 
exploits,  probably  against  the  Philistines  (xvi.  18), 
and  when  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  camp,  his 
elder  brother  immediately  guessed  that  he  had  left 
the  sheep  in  his  ardour  to  see  the  battle  (xvii.  28). 
To  this  new  aspect  of  his  character  we  are  next 
introduced. 

There  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory  means  of  re- 
conciling the  apparently  contradictory  accounts  in 
1 Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  and  xvii.  12-31,  55-58.  The 
first  states  that  David  was  made  known  to  Saul  and 
became  his  armour-bearer  in  consequence  of  the 
charm  of  his  music  in  assuaging  the  king’s  melan- 
choly. The  second  implies  that  David  was  still  a 
shepherd  with  his  father’s  flocks,  and  unknown  to 
Saul.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  followed  by 
Kennicott  (who  argues  the  question  at  length,  Dis- 
sertation on  Hebrew  Text,  418-432,  554-558),  re- 
jects the  narrative  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  12-31,  55-58,  as 
spurious.  But  the  internal  evidence  from  its  graphic 
touches  is  much  in  its  favour,  and  it  must  at  least 
be  accepted  as  an  ancient  tradition  of  David’s  life. 
Horsley,  but  with  no  external  authority,  transposes 
1 Sam.  xvi.  14-23.  Another  explanation  supposes 
that  Saul  had  forgotten  him.  But  this  only  solves 
half  the  difficulty,  and  is  evidently  not  the  intention 
of  the  narrative.  It  may  therefore  be  accepted  as 
an  independent  statement  of  David’s  first  appear- 
ance, modified  by  the  counter-statement  already 
noticed. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Ephes-dammim,  in 
the  frontier-hills  of  Judah,  called  probably  from  this 
or  similar  encounters  “ the  bound  of  blood.”  Saul’s 
army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  the  Phi- 
listines on  the  other,  the  watercourse  of  Elah  or  “ the 
Terebinth  ” runs  between  them.n  A Philistine  of 
gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  complete  armour,  in- 
sults the  comparatively  defenceless  Israelites, amongst 
whom  the  king  alone  appears  to  be  well  armed  (xvii. 
38 ; comp.  xiii.  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to  take 
up  the  challenge.  At  this  juncture  David  appears  in 
the  camp,  sent  by  his  father  with  ten  loaves  and 
ten  slices  of  milk-cheese  to  his  three  eldest  brothers, 
fresh  from  the  sheepfolds.  Just  as  he  comes  to  the 


“ In  Mussulman  traditions,  as  Abraham  is  called 
“ the  Friend,”  and  Mohammed  “ the  Apostle,”  so 
David  is  “ the  Prophet  of  God.”  In  Weil’s  Legends , 
p.  157,  is  a striking  Oriental  description  of  his 
powers  as  a psalmist : “ He  could  imitate  the  thunders 
of  heaven,  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale.” 

“ Variations  in  the  common  account  are  sug- 
gested hy  two  other  passages.  1.  In  2 Sam.  xxi.  19, 
it  is  stated  that  “ Goliath  of  Gath,  the  staff  of  whose 
spear  was  like  a weaver’s  beam,”  was  killed  (not  hy 
David,  hut)  hy  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  Philistine  whom  David 
slew  is  usually  nameless,  has  suggested  to  Ewald 
fii.  23,  611)  the  ingenious  conjecture  that  the  name  of 
Goliath  (which  is  only  given  twice  to  David's  enemy, 
1 Sam.  xvii.  4,  xxi.  9)  was  borrowed  from  the  conflict 
of  the  real  Goliath  with  Elhanan,  whose  Bethlehemite 
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circle  of  waggons  which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settle- 
ments, a rude  fortification  round  the  Israelite  camp 
(xvii.  20),  he  hears  the  well  known  shout  of  the 
Israelite  war-cry  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21).  The 
martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is  stirred  at  the  sound : 
he  leaves  his  provisions  with  the  baggage-master, 
and  darts  to  join  his  brothers  (like  one  of  the  royal 
messengers0)  into  the  midst  of  the  lines.p  Then 
he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the  fortieth 
time — sees  the  dismay  of  his  countrymen — hears 
the  reward  proposed  by  the  king — goes  with  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  from  soldier  to  soldier  talking 
of  the  event,  in  spite  of  his  brother’s  rebuke — he  is 
introduced  to  Saul — undertakes  the  combat.  His 
victory  over  the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  his  own  diminutive  stature, 
and  by  the  simple  weapons  with  which  it  was 
accomplished — not  the  armour  of  Saul,  which  he 
naturally  found  too  large,  but  the  shepherd’s 
sling,  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  and 
the  five  polished  pebbles  which  he  picked  up  as 
he  went  from  the  watercourse  of  the  valley,  and 
put  in  his  shepherd’s  wallet.q  Two  trophies  long 
remained  of  the  battle — one,  the  huge  sword  of  the 
Philistine,  which  was  hung  up  behind  the  ephod  in 
the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9)  ; the  other, 
the  head,  which  he  bore  away  himself,  and  which 
was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or  subsequently  at  Jeru- 
salem. [Nob.]  Ps.  cxliv.,  though  by  its  contents 
of  a much  later  date,  is  by  the  title  in  the  LXX. 
“ against  Goliath.”  But  there  is  also  a psalm,  pre- 
served in  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter,  and 
which,  though  probably  a mere  adaptation  from  the 
history,  well  sums  up  this  early  period  of  his  life : 
“ This  is  the  psalm  of  David’s  own  writing  (?) 
(IdiSypaipos  eis  AaiuS),  and  outside  the  number, 
when  he  fought  the  smgle  combat  with  Goliath.” 
“ I was  small  amongst  my  brethren,  and  the 
youngest  in  my  father’s  house.  I was  feeding  my 
father’s  sheep.  My  hands  made  a harp,  and  my 
fingers  fitted  a psaltery.  And  who  shall  tell  it  to 
my  Lord  ? He  is  the  Lord,  He  heareth.  He  sent 
his  messenger  (angel?)  and  took  me  from  my 
father’s  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with  the  oil  of  His 
anointing.  My  brethren  were  beautiful  and  tall, 
but  the  Lord  was  not  well  pleased  with  them.  I 
went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he  cursed  me 
by  his  idols.  But  I drew  his  own  sword  and  be- 
headed him,  and  took  away  the  reproach  from  the 
children  of  Israel.” r 

II.  Relations  with  Saul. — We  now  enter  on  a 
new  aspect  of  David’s  life.  The  victory  over 
Goliath  had  been  a turning  point  of  his  career. 
Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  finally 


origin  has  led  to  the  confusion.  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb. 
ad  loc .)  makes  Elhanan  the  same  as  David.  2.  In 

1 Chr.  xi.  12,  Eleazar  (or  more  probably  Shammah, 

2 Sam.  xxiii.  11)  is  said  to  have  fought  with  David  at 
Ephesdammim  against  the  Philistines.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  same  scene  may  have  witnessed  two 
encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines  ; but  it 
may  also  indicate  that  David’s  first  acquaintance  with 
Eleazar,  afterwards  one  of  his  chief  captains,  was 
made  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

° The  same  word  is  used  as  in  1 Sam.  xxii.  17. 
p As  in  1 Sam.  iv.  16,  2 Sam.  xviii.  22. 
i For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil’s  Legends , 
p.  153. 

r Of  these  and  of  like  songs,  Bunsen  ( Bibeliverk , 
Pref.  p.  cl.)  interprets  the  expression  in  2 Sam.  xxiii. 
1,  not  “ the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,”  but  “ the  darling 
of  the  songs  of  Israel.” 
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to  his  court.  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  the  ro- 
mantic friendship  which  bound  the  two  youths 
together  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant 
songs8  of  the  Israelitish  women  announced  that 
they  felt  that  in  him  Israel  had  now  found  a 
deliverer  mightier  even  than  Saul.  And  in  those 
songs,  and  in  the  fame  which  David  thus  acquired, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unhappy  jealousy 
of  Saul  towards  him  which,  mingling  with  the 
king’s  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  his  whole 
future  relations  to  David. 

Three  new  qualities  now  began  to  develope 
themselves  in  David’s  character.  The  first  was  his 
prudence.  It  had  been  already  glanced  at  on  the 
first  mention  of  him  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18), 
“ prudent  in  matters.”  But  it  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career.  Thrice 
over  it  is  emphatically  said,  “ he  behaved  himself 
wisely,”  and  evidently  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of 
his  delicate  and  difficult  situation.  It  was  that 
peculiar  Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  sagacity  of  a hunted  animal,  such  as  is 
remarked  in  Jacob,  and  afterwards  in  the  persecuted 
Israelites  of  the  middle  ages.  One  instance  of  it 
appears  immediately,  in  his  answer  to  the  trap  laid 
for  him  by  Saul’s  servants,  “ Seemeth  it  to  you  a 
light  thing  to  be  the  king’s  son-in-law,  seeing  that 
I am  a poor  man  and  lightly  esteemed?”  (xviii. 
23).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous  for- 
bearance called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  towards 
. Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a few  painful  ex- 
ceptions) in  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the  first 
example  of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thirdly,  his 
hairbreadth  escapes,  continued  through  so  many 
years,  impressed  upon  him  a sense  of  dependence 
on  the  Divine  help,  clearly  derived  from  this  epoch. 
His  usual  oath  or  asseveration  in  later  times  was, 
“ As  the  Lord  liveth  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul 
out  of  adversity”  (2  Sam.  iv.  9 ; 1 K.  i.  29) ; and 
the  Psalms  are  filled  with  imagery  taken  even 
literally  from  shelter  against  pursuers,  slipping 
down  precipices  (Ps.  xviii.  36),  hiding-places  in 
rocks  and  caves,  leafy  coverts  (xxxi.  20),  strong 
fastnesses  (xviii.  2). 

This  course  of  life  subdivides  itself  into  four 
portions : — 

1.  His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final 
escape  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office  is  not 
exactly  defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having 
been  first  armour-bearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  then 
made  captain  over  a thousand — the  subdivision  of  a 
tribe — (xviii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  marriage  with 
Michal,  the  king’s  second  daughter,  was  raised  to 
the  high  office  of  captain  of  the  king’s  body-guard,1 
second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the. host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  apparent.  These 
three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the  king  at 
his  meals  (xx.  25).  David  was  now  chiefly  known 
for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines,  by 
one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back  the 


• See  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  T.  906. 

* 1 Sam.  xx.  25,  xxii.  14,  as  explained  by  Ewald, 
iii.  98. 

"The  story  of  his  wooing  Merab,  and  of  her  marriage 
with  Adriel  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17-19),  is  omitted  in  LXX. 
and  Joseph.  (Ant.  vi.  10,  §1).  There  is  the  same  obli- 
teration of  her  name  in  the  existing  Text  of  2 Sam. 
xxi.  8. 

v The  first  of  these  Q Sam.  xviii.  9-11)  is  omitted 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX  and  Joseph.  (Ant.  vi. 

10  §1). 
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Philistine  power  with  a blow  from  which  it  only 
rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul’s  reign.u  He 
also  still  performed  from  time  to  time  the  office  of 
minstrel.  But  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul 
to  entrap  him,  and  the  open  violence  into  which 
the  king’s  madness  twice  broke  out,v  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He 
had  two  faithful  allies,  however,  in  the  court — the 
son  of  Saul,  his  friend  Jonathan — the  daughter  of 
Saul,  his  wife  Michal.  Warned  by  the  one,  and 
assisted  by  the  other,  he  escaped  by  night, w and 
was  from  thenceforward  a fugitive.  Jonathan  he 
never  saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was 
given  in  marriage  to  another  (Phaltiel),  and  he  saw 
her  no  more  till  long  after  her  father’s  death 
[Michal].  To  this  escape  the  traditional  title 
assigns  Ps.  lix.  Internal  evidence  (according  to 
Ewald)  gives  Ps.  vi.x  and  vii.  to  this  period.  In 
the  former  he  is  first  beginning  to  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  flight ; in  the  latter  he  is  moved  by 
the  plots  of  a person  not  named  in  the  history 
(perhaps  those  alluded  to  in  1 Chr.  xii.  17) — ac- 
cording to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cush,  a Ben- 
jamite,  and  therefore  of  Saul’s  tribe. 

2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15). — (a) 
He  first  fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of 
Ramah,  to  Samuel.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
occasion  of  his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the 
original  interview  during  his  boyhood  at  Bethlehem. 
It  might  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
devote  himself  with  his  musical  and  poetical  gifts 
to  the  prophetical  office,  and  give  up  the  cares  and 
dangers  of  public  life  But  he  had  a higher  destiny 
still.  Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himselt 
had  thought  that  a reunion  was  possible  (see  xx. 
5,  26).  But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became 
more  settled  and  ferocious  in  character ; and  David’s 
danger  proportionably  greater.  The  secret  interview 
with  Jonathan,  of  which  the  recollection  was  pro- 
bably handed  down  through  Jonathan’s  descendants 
when  they  came  to  David’s  court,  confirmed  the 
alarm  already  excited  by  Saul’s  endeavour  to  seize 
him  at  Ramah,  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  his 
country,  and  take  refuge,  like  Coriolanus,  or  The- 
mistoples  in  like  circumstances,  in  the  court  of  his 
enemy.  Before  this  last  resolve,  he  visited  Nob, 
the  seat  of  the  tabernacle,  partly  to  obtain  a final 
interview  with  the  High-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  15) 
partly  to  obtain  food  and  weapons.  On  the  pretext 
of  a secret  mission7  from  Saul,  he  gained  an  answer 
from  the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated  loaves, 
and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath.  “ There  is 
none  like  that : give  it  me.”  The  incident  was  of 
double  importance  in  David’s  career.  First  it  esta- 
blished a connexion  between  him  and  the  only 
survivor  from  the  massacre  in  which  David’s  visit 
involved  the  house  of  Ahimelech.  Secondly,  from 
Ahimelech’s  surrender  of  the  consecrated  bread  to 
David’s  hunger  our  Lord  drew  the  inference  of  the 
superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
which  is  the  only  allusion  made  to  David’s  life  in 

w For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil’s  Legends , 
p.  154. 

x The  allusions  to  his  danger  from  the  Benjamite 
archers  (Ps.  xi.  2),  to  his  flight  like  a bird  to  the 
mountains  (xi.  1,  comp.  1 Sam.  xxvi.  20),  and  probably 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  (xi.  6),  rather 
point  to  the  time  when  he  was  at  Engedi. 

y The  statement  of  his  pretended  mission  is  dif- 
ferently given  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  young  men  spoken  of  as 
his  companions  were  imaginary.  He  was  quite  alone. 
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the  N.  T.z  (Matt.  xii.  3 ; Mark  ii.  25;  Luke  vi.  3, 
4).  It  is  also  commemorated  by  the  traditional  title 
of  Ps.  lii. 

His  stay  at  the  court  of  Achish  was  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  “ the  sword  of  Goliath,” 
his  presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the 
Philistines  against  their  former  conqueror ; and  he 
only  escaped  by  feigning  madness,11  violent  ges- 
tures, playing  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  on  a 
drum  or  cymbal,  letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13,  LXX.).  The 
56th  and  34th  psalms  are  both  referred  by  their 
titles  to  this  event,  and  the  titles  state  (what  does 
not  appear  in  the  narrative)  that  he  had  been  seized 
as  a prisoner  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  this  stratagem,  set  free  by  Achish, 
or  (as  he  is  twice  called)  Abimelech. 

3.  His  life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii.  1— 
xivi.  25.  (a)  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of 

Adullam,  probably  the  large  cavern  (the  only  very 
large  one  in  Palestine),  not  far  from  Bethlehem, 
now  called  Rhureitun  (see  Bonar’s  Land  of  Promise, 
p.  244).  From  its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  family,  now  feeling  them- 
selves insecure  from  Saul’s  fury  (xxii.  1).  This 
was  probably  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  con- 
nexion with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 

Of  these,  Abishai,  with  two  other  companions, 
was  amongst  the  earliest  (1  Ch.  xi.  15,  20  ; 1 Sam. 
xxvi.  6;  2 Sam.  xxiii.  13,  18).  Besides  these, 
were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part,  including 
doubtless  some  of  the  original  Canaanites — of  whom 
the  name  of  one  at  least  has  been  preserved, 
Ahimelech  the  Hittite  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).b 

(6)  His  next  move  was  to  a stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Herodium,  close  to 
Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus  (B.  J. 
vii.  8,  §3)  Masada,  the  Grecised  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Matzed  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5 ; 1 Chr.  xii.  16), 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  En-gedi.  Whilst  there,  he 
had  deposited  his  aged  parents  for  the  sake  of  greater 
security,  beyond  the.  Jordan,  with  their  ancestral 
kinsman  of  Mdab  (ib.  3).  The  neighbouring  king, 
Nahash  of  Ammon,  also  treated  him  kindly  (2  Sam. 
x.  2).  Here  another  companion  appears  for  the 
first  time,  a schoolfellow,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
from  the  schools  of  Samuel,  the  prophet  Gad,  his 
subsequent  biographer  (1  Sam.  xxiL  5)  ; and  whilst 
he  was  there,  occurred  the  chivalrous  exploit  of  the 
three  heroes  just  mentioned  to  procure  water  from 
the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and  David’s  chivalrous 
answer,  like  that  of  Alexander  in  the  desert  of 
Gedrosia  (1  Chr.  xi.  16-19  ; 2 Sam.  xxiii.  14-17). 
He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate  bands.  One  a 
little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite 0 mountaineers, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  reach  him 
(1  Chr.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a detachment  of  men 
from  Judah  and  Benjamin  under  his  nephew  Amasai, 
who  henceforth  attached  himself  to  David’s  fortunes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 

(c)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
forest  of  Hareth  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Judah, 
but  its  exact  site  unknown),  and  then  again  fell  in 
with  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparently  advised 
by  Gad  (xxiii.  4)  made  a descent  on  their  foraging 

* It  is  a.  characteristic  Jewish  comment  (as  distin- 
guished from  -the  lesson  drawn  by  Christ)  that  the 
bread  was  useless  to  him  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  in  loc.). 

a This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  David’s  apocryphal 
colloquies  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  Test.  p.  1002). 

b Sibbechai,  who  kills  the  giant  at  Gob  (2  Sam. 
sxL  18),  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a Hittite. 
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parties,  and  relieved  Keilah  (also  unknown),  in 
which  he  took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  there,  now 
for  the  first  time,  in  a fortified  town  of  his  own 
(xxiii.  7),  he  was  joined  by  a new  and  most  impor- 
tant ally — Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  the  house 
of  Ithamar,  who  came  with  the  High-priest’s  Ephod, 
and  henceforth  gave  the  oracles,  which  David  had 
hitherto  received  from  Gad  (xxiii.  6,  9,  xxii.  23). 
By  this  time,  the  400  who  had  joined  him  at 
Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  (xxiii.  13). 

(<P)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed  by 
the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene. 
Apparently  the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little 
army  to  keep  together.  They  escaped  from  Keilah, 
and  dispersed,  “ whithersoever  they  could  go,” 
amongst  the  fastnesses  of  Judah.  Henceforth  it 
becomes  difficult  to  follow  his  movements  with 
exactness,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  localities, 
partly  because  the  same  event  seems  to  be  twice 
narrated  (1  Sam.  xxiii..  19-24,  xxvi.  1-4,  and 
perhaps  1 Sam.  xxiv.  1-22,  xxvi.  5-25).  But 
thus  much  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph.  Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his 
movements  to  Saul.  From  thence  Saul  literally 
hunts  him  like  a partridge,  the  treacherous  Z.phites 
beating  the  bushes  before  him,  and  3000  men, 
stationed  to  catch  even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on 
the  hills  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.), 
xxiv.  11,  xxvi.  2,  20).  David  finds  himself  driven 
to  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maon.  On  two,  if  not  three  occasions,  the  pursuer 
and  pursued  catch  sight  of  each  other.  Of  the 
first  of  these  escapes,  the  memory  was  long  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  “ Cliff  of  Divisions,”  given 
to  the  cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David  climbed, 
whilst  Saul  was  surrounding  the  hill  on  the  other 
side  (xxiii.  25-29),  and  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  a panic  of  a Philistine  invasion.  On  another 
occasion,  David  took  refuge  in  a cave  “ by  the 
spring  of  the  wild  goats”  (Engedi)  immediately 
above  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2).  The 
rocks  were  covered  with  the  pursuers.  Saul 
entered,  as  is  the  custom  in  Oriental  countries,  for 
a natural  necessity.  The  followers  of  David,  seated! 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not 
seen,  suggest  to  him  the  chance  thus  thrown  in 
their  way.  David,  with  a characteristic  mixture 
of  humour  and  generosity,  descends  and  silently  cuts 
off  the  skirt  of  the  long  robe,  spread,  as  is  usual  in 
the  East  on  such  occasions,  before  and  behind  th< 
person  so  occupied — and  then  ensued  the  pathetic 
scene  of  remonstrance  and  forgiveness  (xxiv.  8-22)d. 
The  third  (if  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  one 
just  given)  was  in  the  wilderness  further  south. 
There  was  a regular  camp,  formed  with  its  usual 
fortification  of  waggon  and  baggage.  Into  this 
enclosure  David  penqf rated  by  night,  and  carried 
off  the  cruse  of  water,  and  the  well  known  royal 
spear  of  Saul,  which  had  twice  so  nearly  transfixed 
him  to  the  wall  in  former  days  (xxvi.  7,  11,  22). 
[Akms,  Chanith.~\  The  same  scene  is  repeated  as 
at  Engedi — and  this  is  the  last  interview  between 
Saul  and  David  (xxvi.  25).  He  had  already  parted 
with  Jonathan  in  the  forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii.  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditional 

c Gad,  as  Jerome’s  Jewish  commentators  observe 
(Qu.  Heb.  in  loc.),  appears  suddenly,  without  intro- 
duction, like  Elijah.  Is  it  possible  that  he,  like  Elijah, 
may  have  been  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  come* 
as  his  name  implies,  with  the  eleven  Gadites  1 

d For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  1 56. 
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titles  Psalm  liv  (“  When  the  Ziphim  came  and 
said,  Doth  not  David  hide  himself  with  us  ? ”)  ; lvii., 
(“When  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,”  though 
this  may  refer  also  to  Adullam)  ; lxiii.  “ When  he 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah”  (or  Idumaea, 
LXX.),  cxlii.  (“  A prayer  when  he  was  in  the 
save  ”).  It  is  probably  these  psalms  which  made 
the  Psalter  so  dear  to  Alfred  and  to  Wallace 
during  their  like  wanderings. 

Whilst  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  occurred 
David’s  adventure  with  Nabal,  instructive  as 
showing  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freebooter’s 
life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage 
with  Ahinoam  from  Jezreel,6  also  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Josh.  xv.  56),  seems  to  have 
taken  place  a short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43, 
xxvii.  3 ; 2 Sam.  iii.  2). 

4.  His  service  under  Achishf  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1 ; 2 
Sam.  i.  27). — Wearied  with  his  wandering  life  he 
at  last  crosses  the  Philistine  frontier,  not  as  before,  in 
the  capacity  of  a fugitive,  but  the  chief  of  a powerful 
band — his  600  men  now  grown  into  an  organised  force, 
with  their  wives  and  families  around  them  (xxvii.  3- 
4).  After  the  manner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish 
gave  him,  for  his  support.,  a city — Ziklag  on  the 
frontier  of  Philistia— and  it  was  long  remembered 
that  to  this  curious  arrangement  the  kings  of  Judah 
owed  this  appanage  of  their  dynasty  (xxvii.  6). 
There  we  meet  with  the  first  note  of  time  in  David’s 
life.  He  was  settled  there  for  a year  s and  four 
months  (xxvii.  7),  and  his  increasing  importance  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a body  of  Benjamite 
archers  and  slingers,  twenty-two  of  whom  are  spe- 
cially named,  joined  him  from  the  very  tribe  of  his 
rival  (1  Chr.  xii.  1-7).  Possibly  during  this  stay  he 
may  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  military 
organisation,  in  which  the  Philistines  surpassed  the 
Israelites,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  pre- 
ceding rulers  of  Israel. 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  Nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier, 
and  representing  the  plunder  to  be  of  portions  of 
the  southern  tribes  or  the  Nomadic  allied  tribes  of 
Israel.  But  this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the 
Philistine  nobles ; and  accordingly  David  was  sent 
back  by  Achish  from  the  last  victorious  campaign 
against  Saul.  In  this  manner  David  escaped  the 
difficulty  of  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
but  found  that  during  his  absence  the  Bedouin 
Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plundered  during  the 
previous  year,  had  made  a descent  upon  Ziklag, 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  off  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  new  settlement.  A wild  scene 
of  frantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued  between 
David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed  by  an 
oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiathar.  It  happened 
that  an  important  accession  had  just  been  made  to 
his  force.  On  his  march  with  the  Philistines 
northward  to  Gilboa,  he  had  been  joined  by  some 
chiefs  of  the  Manassites,  through  whose  territory  he 
was  passing.  Urgent  as  must  have  been  the  need 
for  them  at  home,  yet  David’s  fascination  carried  j 
them  off,  and  they  now  assisted  him  against  the 
plunderers  (1  Chr.  xii.  19-21).  They  overtook  I 
the  invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the  J 
spoil.  These  were  the  gifts  with  which  David 
was  now  able  for  the  first  time  to  requite  the 
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friendly  inhabitants  of  the  scene  of  his  wanderings 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  26-31).  A more  lasting  memorial  was 
the  law  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement 
made  by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Nabal,  but 
now  again,  more  completely,  for  the  equal  division 
of  the  plunder  amongst  the  two-thirds  who  followed 
to  the  field,  and  one-third  who  remained  to  guard 
the  baggage  (1  Sam.  xxx.  25,  xxv.  13).  Two 
days  after  this  victory  a Bedouin  arrived  from  the 
North  with  the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa. 
The  reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival 
and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent 
of  his  indignation  against  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
the  pathetic  lamentation  that  followed,  well  close 
the  second  period  of  David’s  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27). 

III.  David’s  reign. 

(I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  7J  years 
(2  Sam.  ii.  11);  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5). 

Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient 
sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial  place 
of  the  patriarchs  and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb.  Here 
David  was  first  formally  anointed  king — by  whom 
is  not  stated — but  the  expression  seems  to  limit 
the  inauguration  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore to  exclude  any  intervention  of  Abiathar  (2 
Sam.  ii.  4).  To  Judah  his  doifiinion  was  nominally 
confined.  But  probably  for  the  first  five  years  of 
the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul,  whose 
seat  was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did  not  extend  to  the 
west  of  the  Jordan ; and  consequently  David  would 
be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amongst  the  western 
tribes.  Gradually  his  power  increased,  and  during 
the  two  years  which  followed  the  elevation  of  Ishbo- 
sheth,  a series  of  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  First  came  a successful  inroad 
into  the  territory  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  28). 
Next  occurred  the  defection  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii. 
12),  and  the  surrender  of  Michal,  who  was  now 
separated  from  her  second  husband  to  return  to 
her  first  (2  Sam.  iii.  15).  Then  rapidly  followed, 
though  without  David’s  consent,  the  successive 
murders  of  Abher  and  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
iii.  30,  iv.  5).  The  throne,  so  long  waiting  for 
him,  was  now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of  the 
whole  people  at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it.  A 
solemn  league  was  made  between  him  and  his 
people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For  the  third  time  David 
was  anointed  king,  and  a festival  of  three  days 
celebrated  the  joyful  event  (1  Chr.  xii.  39).  His 
little  band  had  now  swelled  into  “ a great  host,  like 
the  host  of  God”  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  The  command 
of  it,  which  had  formerly  rested  on  David  alone,  he 
now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam.  ii.  28). 
It  was  formed  by  contingents  from  every  tribe  of 
Israel.  Two  are  specially  mentioned  as  bringing  a 
weight  of  authority  above  the  others.  The  sons 
of  Issachar  had  “understanding  of  the  times  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,”  and  with  the 
adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast  the 
peculiar  products  of  their  rich  territory  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40).  The  Levitical  tribe,  formerly  repre- 
sented in  David’s  following  only  by  the  solitary  fugi- 
tive Abiathar,  now  came  in  strength,  represented  by 
the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  Eleazar,  the  High- 
priest,  the  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youthful  and  war- 
like kinsman  Zadok  (1  Chr.  xii.  27,  28 ; xxvii.  5). 


e Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  13,  §8,  calls  it  Abesswr.  s But  the  value  of  this  is  materially  damaged  by 

f According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  I the  variations  in  the  LXX.  to  “ 4 months,”  and 
Heb.  on  2 Sam.  viii.  10),  he  was  the  son  of  the  former  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  13,  to  “ 4 months  and  20  days.” 
Achish  ; his  mother’s  name  Maacah. 
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The  only  psalm  directly  referred  to  this  epoch 
is  the  27th  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.  IIpi>  tov 
Xpiobr/vai — “before  the  anointing”  i.  e.  at 
Hebron). 

Underneath  this  show  of  outward  prosperity, 
two  cankers,  incident  to  the  royal  state  which 
David  now  assumed,  had  first  made  themselves 
apparent  at  Hebron,  which  darkened  all  the  rest  of 
his  career.  The  first  was  the  formation  of  a 
harem,  according  to  the  usage  of  Oriental  kings. 
To  the  two  wives  of  his  wandering  life,  he  had  now 
added  four,  and  including  Michal,  five  (2  Sam.  ii.  2 ; 
iii.  2-5, 1 5) . The  second  was  the  increasing  power  of 
his  kinsmen  and  chief  officers,  which  the  king  strove 
to  restrain  within  the  limits  of  right,  and  thus  of  all 
the  incidents  of  this  part  of  his  career  the  most 
plaintive  and  characteristic  is  his  lamentation  over 
his  powerlessness  to  prevent  the  murder  of  Abner 
(2  Sam.  iii.  31-36). 

II.  Reign  over  all  Israel  33  years  (2  Sam.  v.  5, 
to  1 K.  ii.  11). 

(1)  The  foundation  of  Jerusalem. — It  must 
have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  sur- 
rounding nations  watched  for  the  prey  on  which 
the  Lion  of  Judah,  now  about  to  issue  from  his 
native  lair,  and  establish  himself  in  a new  home, 
would  make  his  first  spring.  One  fastness  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the 
arms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a singular  prescience, 
David  fixed  as  his  future  capital.  By  one  sudden 
assault  Jebus  was  taken,  and  became  henceforth 
known  by  the  names  (whether  borne  by  it  before 
or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion.  Of 
all  the  cities  of  Palestine  great  in  former  ages, 
Jerusalem  alone  has  vindicated  by  its  long  perma- 
nence the  choice  of  its  founder.  The  importance  of 
the  capture  was  marked  at  the  time.  The  reward 
bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  precipice, 
was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab  hence- 
forward became  captain  of  the  host  (1  Chr.  xi.  6). 
The  royal  residence  was  instantly  fixed  there — 
fortifications  were  added  by  the  king  and  by  Joab — 
and  it  was  known  by  the  special  name  of  the  “ city 
of  David”  (1  Chr.  xi.  7;  2 Sam.  v.  9). 

The  neighbouring  nations  were  partly  enraged 
and  partly  awestruck.  The  Philistines  h made  two 
ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
20),*  1 and  a retribution  on  their  former  victories 
took  place  by  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  their 
own  idols  (1  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the 
first  time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history,  allied 
herself  with  Israel ; and  Hiram  k sent  cedarwood  for 
the  buildings  of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11) 
especially  for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam. 
vii.  2).  Unhallowed  and  profane  as  the  city  had 
been  before,  it  was  at  once  elevated  to  a sanctity 
which  it  has  never  lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient 
sanctuaries  of  the  land.  The  ark  was  now  removed 
from  its  obscurity  at  Kirjath-jearim  with  marked 
solemnity.  A temporary  halt  (owing  to  the  death 
of  Uzza)  detained  it  at  Obed-edom’s  house,  after 

h The  importance  of  the  victory  is  indicated  by  the 
(probable)  allusion  to  it  in  Isa.  xxviii.  2 1 . 

1 In  1 Chr.  xiv.  8,  the  incoherent  words  of  2 Sam. 
v.  17,  “ David  went  down  into  the  hold,”  are  omitted. 

k Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  30)  mentions  an 
expedition  against  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  a letter  to  Vafres  king  of  Egypt  to  make  an 
alliance. 

1 1 Chr.  xvi.  1,  says  “ they  offered 2 Sam.  vi. 
17,  “he  offered.”  Both  say  “he  blessed.”  The 
liXX.,  by  a slight  variation  of  the  text,  reads  both  in 
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which  it  again  moved  forward  with  great  state  to 
Jerusalem.  An  assembly  of  the  nation  was  con- 
vened, and  (according  to  1 Chr.  xiii.  2,  xv.  2-27) 
especially  of  the  Levites.  The  musical  arts  in 
which  David  himself  excelled  were  now  developed 
on  a great  scale  (1  Chr.  xv.  16-22  ; 2 Sam.  vi.  5), 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of  the  twc 
Aaronic  families,  were  both  pieseht  (1  Chr.  xv.  11). 
Chenaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Chr.  xv. 
22,  27).  Obed-edom  followed  his  sacred  charge 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  18,  21,  24).  The  prophet  Nathan 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  adviser 
of  the  future  (2  Sam.  vii.  3).  A sacrifice  was 
offered  as  soon  as  a successful  start  was  made  ( 1 Chr. 
xv.  26  ; 2 Sam.  vi.  13).  David  himself  was  dressed 
in  the  white  linen  dress  of  the  priestly  order,  with- 
out his  royal  robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instru 
ments  (1  Chr.  xv.  27  ; 2 Sam.  vi.  14,  20).  As  in 
the  prophetic  schools  where  he  had  himself  been 
brought  up  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and  as  still  in  the 
impressive  ceremonial  of  some  Eastern  Dervishes, 
and  of  Seville  cathedra]  (probably  derived  from  the 
East),  a wild  dance  was  part  of  the  religious 
solemnity.  Into  this  David  threw  himself  with 
unreserved  enthusiasm,  and  thus  conveyed  the 
symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  into  the  ancient 
heathen  fortress.  In  the  same  spirit  of  uniting 
the  sacerdotal  with  the  royal  functions,  he  offered 
sacrifices  on  a large  scale,  and  himself  gave  the 
benediction  to  the  people  (2  Sam.  vi.  17,  8 ; 

1 Chr.  xvi.  2).1  The  scene  of  this  inauguration 
was  on  the  hill  which  from  David’s  habitation 
was  specially  known  as  the  “ City  of  David.”  As 
if  to  mark  the  new  era  he  had  not  brought  the 
ancient  tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  but  had  erected 
a new  tent  or  tabernacle  (1  Chr.  xv.  1)  for  the 
reception  of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  beginning 
of  the  great  design,  of  which  we  will  speak  pre- 
sently, afterwards  carried  out  by  his  son,  of 
erecting  a permanent  temple  or  palace  for  the  ark, 
corresponding  to  the  state  in  which  he  himself 
was  to  dwell.  It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David’s 
life.  One  incident  only  tarnished  its  splendour — 
the  reproach  of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally 
entering  his  own  palace,  to  carry  to  his  own  house- 
hold the  benediction  which  he  had  already  pro- 
nounced on  his  people.  [Michal.]  His  act  of 
severity  towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of 
the  stress  which  he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity 
(2  Sam.  vi.  20-23 ; 1 Chr.  xv.  29). 

No  less  than  eleven  psalms,  either  in  their  tra- 
ditional titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
their  contents,  bear  traces  of  this  great  festival. 
The  29th  psalm  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.)  is 
said  to  be  on  the  “ Going  forth  of  the  tabernacle.” m 
The  30th  (by  its  title),  the  15th,  and  101st  by 
their  contents,  express  the  feelings  of  David  on  his 
occupation  of  his  new  home.  The  68th,  at  least  in 
part,  and  the  24th n seem  to  have  been  actually 
composed  for  the  entrance  of  the  ark  into  the 
ancient  gates  of  the  heathen  fortress — and  the  last 

2 Sam.  vi.  14  and  2 Chr.  xxx.  21,  “instruments  of 
praise,”  for  “ all  his  might.” 

m As  “the  tabernacle”  was  never  moved  from 
Gibeon  in  David’s  time,  “ the  ark  ” is  probably  meant. 
It  is  the  Psalm  which  describes  a thunderstorm.  Is 
it  possible  to  connect  this  with  the  event  described  in 
2 Sam.  vi.  6 1 A similar  allusion  may  be  found  in 
Ps.  lxviii.  7,  33.  (See  Chandler,  ii.  211.) 

" In  the  LXX.  title  said  to  be  “ on  the  Sabbath- 
day.” 
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words  of  the  second  of  these  two  psalms  0 may  be 
regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  the  new  name  by 
which  God  henceforth  is  called,  The  Lord  of  hosts. 
“ Who  is  this  king  of  glory  ? ” “ The  Lord  of 

hosts,  He  is  the  king  of  glory"  (Ps.  xxiv.  10; 
comp.  2 Sam.  vi.  2).  Fragments  of  poetry  worked 
up  into  psalms  (xevi.  2-13, p cv.,  cvi.  1,  47,  48), 
occur  in  1 Chr.  xvi.  8-36,  as  having  been  delivered 
by  David  “into  the  hands  of  Asaph  and  his  bro- 
ther ” after  the  close  of  the  festival,  and  the  two 
mysterious  terms  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  vi.  and  xlvi. 
(Sheminith  and  Alamoth)  appear  in  the  lists  of 
those  mentioned  on  this  occasion  in  1 Chr.  xv. 
20,  21.  The  132nd  is,  by  its  contents,  if  not  by 
its  authorship,  thrown  back  to  this  time.  The 
whole  progress  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  is  traced 
in  David’s  vein. 

(2)  Foundation  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of 
Israel,  2 Sam.  viii.  to  xii.— The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a new 
era  in  David’s  life  and  in  the  history  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a king,  such 
as  Saul  had  been  before  him,  or  as  the  kings  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  each  ruling  over  his  territory, 
unconcerned  with  any  foreign  relations  except  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own  nation.  But 
David,  and  through  him  the  Israelitish  monarchy, 
uow  took  a wider  range.  He  became  a king  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  with  a regular  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  court  and  camp  ; and  he  also  founded  an  im- 
perial dominion  which  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  chosen 
people  (Gen.  xv.  18-21).  The  internal  organization 
now  established  lasted  till  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much  shorter 
duration,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns  of 
David  and  his  successor  Solomon.  But,  for  the 
period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a peculiar  character 
to  the  sacred  history.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  on  a level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world.  David  was  an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not  of 
the  same  magnitude,  yet  of  the  same  kind,  as  Ra- 
meses  or  Cyrus, — “ I have  made  thee  a great  name 
like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are  in  the 
earth”  (2  Sam.  vii.  9).  “Thou  hast  shed  blood 
abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars”  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  external 
relations  of  life,  and  the  great  incidents  of  war  and 
conquest  receive  an  elevation  by  their  contact  with 
the  religious  history,  so  the  religious  history  swells 
into  larger  and  broader  dimensions  from  its  contact 
with  the  course  of  the  outer  world.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  territory,  the  amplification  of  power  and 
state,  leads  to  a corresponding  enlargement  and 
amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  of  sympathies  ; 
and  thus  (humanly  speaking),  the  magnificent  fore- 
bodings of  a wider  dispensation  in  the  prophetic 
writings  first  became  possible  through  the  eourt  and 
empire  of  David. 

(a.)  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom 
the  first  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is 
the  royal  family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was 


0 Ewald,  iii.  164.  For  an  elaborate  adaptation  of 
the  68th  Psalm  to  this  event,  see  Chandler,  ii.  54. 

p In  the  title  of  the  LXX.  said  to  be  David’s 
“ when  the  house  was  built  after  the  captivity.”  It 
is  possible  that  by  “ tbe  captivity  ” may  be  meant  the 
captivity  of  the  ark  in  Philistia,  as  in  Judg.  xviii.  30. 

1 Compare  the  legends  in  Weil’s  Legends , p.  155, 
and  Lane’s  Selections  from  the  Koran,  p.  229.  Thus 
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the  founder,  a position  which  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  “ Patriarch  ” (Acts  ii.  29)  and  (ultimately) 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 

Of  these,  Absalom  and  Adonijah  both  inherited 
their  father’s  beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25 ; IK.  i.  6) ; but 
Solomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  qualities. 
It  was  from  a union  of  the  children  of  Solomon  and 
Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was  carried  on  (1  K. 
xv.  2).  The  princes  were  under  the  charge  of 
Jehiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32),  perhaps  the  Levite  (1  Chr. 
xv.  21 ; 2 Chi',  xx.  14),  with  the  exception  of  So- 
lomon, who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering) 
was  under  the  charge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 
David’s  strong  parental  affection  for  all  of  them  is 
very  remarkable,  2 Sam.  xiii.  31,  33,  36,  xiv.  33, 
xviii.  5,  33,  xix.  4 ; 1 K.  i.  6. 

(6.)  The  military  organization,  which  was  in 
fact  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  developed  by 
David,  was  as  follows : 

(1.)  “ The  Host,”  i.  e.  the  whole  available  mili- 
tary force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.  This 
had  always  existed  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  and  had  been  commanded  by  the 
chief  or  the  judge,  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the 
time.  Under  Saul,  we  first  find  the  recognised 
post  of  a captain  or  commander-in-chief — in  the 
person  of  Abner ; and  under  David,  this  post  was 
given  as  a reward  for  the  assault  on  Jerusalem, 
to  his  nephew  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  6,  xxvii.  34), 
who  conducted  the  army  to  battle  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king  (2  Sam.  xii.  26).  There  were  12 
divisions  of  24,000  each,,  who  were  held  to  be  in 
duty  month  by  month  ; and  over  each  of  them  pre- 
sided an  officer,  selected  for  this  purpose,  from  the 
other  military  bodies  formed  by  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  1-15).  The  army  was  still  distinguished  from 
those  of  surrounding  nations  by  its  primitive  aspect 
of  a force  of  infantry  without  cavalry.  The  only 
innovations  as  yet  allowed  were,  the  introduction  of 
a very  limited  number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4) 
and  of  mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of 
the  asses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  9).  According  to 
a Mussulman  tradition  {Koran,  xxi.  80),  David  in- 
vented chain  armour.9  The  usual  weapons  were 
still  spears  and  shields,  as  appears  from  the  Psalms. 
For  the  general  question  of  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army,  see  Arms  and  Army. 

(2.)  The  Body-guard.  This  also  had  existed  in 
the  court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  pro- 
bably been  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14  ; 
Ewald).  But  it  now  assumed  a peculiar  organi- 
zation. They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as 
having  been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  probably 
during  David’s  residence  at  the  court  of  Gath.  They 
are  usually  called  from  this  circumstance  “ Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites,”  but  had  also r a body  espe- 
cially from  Gath 8 amongst  them,  of  whom  the  name 
of  one,  Ittai,  is  preserved,  as  a faithful  servant  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xv.  19).  The  captain  of  the  force 
was,  however,  not  only  not  a foreigner,  but  an 
Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction  and  purest  de- 
scent, who  first  appears  in  this  capacity,  but  who 


a good  coat  of  mail  is  often  called  by  the  Arabs 
“ Laoodee,”  i.  e.  Davidean. 

r A tradition  in  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb.  on  1 Chr.  xviii. 
17)  speaks  of  their  being  in  the  place  of  the  seventy 
judges  appointed  by  Moses. 

* But  here  the  reading  is  doubtful  (Ewald,  iii.  177, 
note.) 
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(1.)  Wives  of  the  Wanderings. 

(1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  1 Chr.  iii.  1) 


(II.)  Wives  at  Hebron. 

(2  Sam.  iii.  2-5  ; 1 Chr.  iii.  1-4) 


Ahinoam  of  Jezreel  =■= 
Amnon  or  Jehiel  ? ? 


(Jer.  Qu.  Heb. 
on  1 Chr.  xxvii.  3! 


Abigail  of  Carmel 


Chileab  or  Daniel 
(I  Chr.  iii.  1 
Jos.  Ant.  vii.  1, 4) 


N.B  — There  were,  besides,  10  concubines 
(2  Sam.  v.  13,  xv.  16),  whose  children  (1  Chr. 
Iii.  9)  are  not  named. 


Maacah*  1 
of  Geshur 

I 


= Haggith 


Absalom  Tamar  Adonijah  Shephatiah 

I 


3 sons  who 
died  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  27, 
xviii.  18) 


Tamar  = Re  hobo  am 
(or 

Maacah) 

(2  Sam. 
xiv.  27, 

Jos.  Ant. 
vii.  8,  5) 


Eglali u = 

I 

Ithream 


Micliul 
(2  Sam, 
iii.  13) 


(III.)  Wives  at  Jerusalem. 


(2  S:im.  v.  13-16  ; I Chr.  ii 

1 

i.  5-8.  xiv.  4-7) 

lbhar 

Elishua^ 

Eliphelet  Nogah  Nepheg  Japhia 

Elishama  Eliada 

Eliphelet  JeriiLoth 

Ebear 

Elishama 

(1  Chr.  iii.  3) 

Beeliada 

(2  Chr.  xi.  18) 

(LXX.) 

(1  Chr. 
iii.  6) 

(I  Chr. 
xiv.  7) 

1 

Mahalath  = Rehoboam 

. (2.)  Bathsheba 
(1  Chr.  iii.  5) 
Bathshua. 

I 


one  died  Shammua  Shoba 

as  a child  Shimea 

(2  Sam.  xii.  15)  (1  Chr.  iii.  5) 


Nathan  Jedidiah 


or 

Solomon 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25) 

Mahalath  = Rehoboam  = 


= Tamar  (or 
Maacah) 
(1  K.  xv.  2) 


Abijam. 


outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief  support  of  the 
throne  of  his  son,  namely  Benaiah,  son  of  the  chief 
priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  Aaron’s  house  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  23 ; 
1 K.  i.  38,  44). 

(3.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in 
David’s  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  his  early  life.  As  the  nucleus 
of  the  Russian  army  is  the  Preobajinsky  regiment 
formed  by  Peter  the  Great  out  of  the  companions 
who  gathered  round  him  in  the  suburb  of  that 
name  in  Moscow,  so  the  nucleus  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  only  standing  army  in  David’s  forces 
was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had  gathered  round 
him  in  his  wanderings.  The  number  of  600  was 
still  preserved,  with  the  name  of  Gibborim,  “ heroes  ” 
or  “ mighty  men.”  It  became  yet  further  subdi- 
vided z into  3 large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small 
bands  of  20  each.  The  small  bands  were  com- 
manded by  30  officers,  one  for  each  band,  who 
together  formed  “ the  thirty,”  and  the  3 large  bands 
by  3 officers,  who  together  formed  “ the  three,”  and 
the  whole  by  one  chief,  “ the  captain  of  the  mighty 
men”  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39;  1 Chr.  xi.  9-47).  This 
commander  of  the  whole  force  was  Abishai,  David’s 


* Taken  in  war  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  2 Sam. 
xiii.  37). 

Eglah  alone  is  called  “ David’s  wife”  in  the 
enumeration  2 Sam.  iii.  5.  The  tradition  in  Jerome 
[Qu.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  says  that  she  was  Michal ; and 
[ib.  ad  2 Sam.  vi.  23)  that  she  died  in  giving  birth 
to  Ithream. 

* The  LXX.  in  2 Sam.  v.  16,  after  having  given 
substantially  the  same  list  as  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
repeats  the  list,  with  strange  variations,  as  follows  : 
Samae,  Iessibath,  Nathan , Galamaan,  lebaar,  Thee- 
sus,  Elphalat , Naged,  Naphek , Ianathan,  Leasamys, 
BaaUmath,  Elipliaath. 


nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20 ; and  comp.  2 Sam.  xvi.  9). 
“The  three”  were  Jashobeam  (1  Chr.  xi.  11)  or 
Adino  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xi.  12; 
2 Sam.  xxiii.  9),  Shammah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  ll).a  Of 
“ the  thirty,”  some  few  only  are  known  to  fame  else- 
where. Asahel,  David’s  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  26 ; 2 
Sam.  ii.  18) ; Elhanan,  the  victor  of  at  least  one 
Goliath  (1  Chr.  xi.  26 ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  19)  ; Joel,  the 
brother  or  son  (LXX.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chr.  xi.  38)  ; 
Naharai,  the  armour-bearer  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  39  ; 
2 Sam.  xxiii.  37)  ; Eliam,b  the  son  of  Ahitophel  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  34)  ; Ira,  one  of  David’s  priests  (1  Chr. 
xi.  40 ; 2 Sam.  xxiii.  38,  xx.  26)  ; Uriah  the  Hittite 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41 ; 2 Sam.  xxiii.  39,  xi.  3). 

(c.)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organization 
were  established  social  and  moral  institutions. 
Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
financial  purposes  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be  called 
the  court,  or  council  of  the  lung  ; the  councillors, 
Ahitophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan  the  king’s  ne- 
phew (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  33) ; the  companion  or 
“friend”  Hushai  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  33;  2 Sam.  xv. 
37,  xvi.  19;  the  scribe,  Sheva,  or  Seraiah,  and 


y Josephus  [Ant.  vii.  3,  §3)  gives  the  following  list, 
of  which  only  four  names  are  identical.  He  states 
that  the  two  last  were  sons  of  the  concubines  : — 
Amnus,  Emnus,  Eban,  Nathan,  Solomon,  debar , Elien, 
Phalna,  Ennaphen,  Ienae,  Eliphale. 

* See  Ewald,  iii.  178. 

a The  LXX.  (cf.  2 Sam.  xxiii.  8)  make  them  : 

1.  Isboseth  the  Canaanite ; 2.  Adino  the  Asonite ; 
3.  Eleazar,  son  of  Dodo. 

b Perhaps  the  father  of  Bathsheba,  whose  marriage 
with  Uriah  would  thus  he  accounted  for.  (See  Biunt, 
Coincidences,  II.  x.) 
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at  one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xx.  25 ; 1 Ohr. 
xxvii.  32)  ; Jehoshaphat,  the  recorder  or  historian,0 
2 Sam.  xx.  24 ; and  Adoram  the  tax  collector,  both 
of  whom  survived  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24;  1 K.  xii. 
18,  iv.  3,  6).  Each  tribe  had  its  own  head  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16-22).  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were 
Elihu,  David’s  brother  (probably  Eliab),  Prince  of 
Judah  (ver.  18),  and  Jaasiel,  the  son  of  Abner,  of 
Benjamin  (ver.  21). 

But  the  more  peculiar  of  David’s  institutions 
were  those  directly  bearing  on  religion.  Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king’s  constant  advisers. 
Of  these,  Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder, 
had  been  David’s  companion  in  exile ; and  from 
his  being  called  “ the  seer,”  belongs  probably  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan, 
who  appears  for  the  first  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii. 
2),  is  distinguished  both  by  his  title  of  “ pro- 
phet,” and  by  the  nature  of  the  prophecies  which 
he  utters  (2  Sam.  vii.  5-17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of  the 
purest  type  of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the 
hope  of  the  new  generation,11  which  he  supports  in 
the  person  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.)  Two  high  priests 
also  appear — representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses 
of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3)  ; here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar,®  who  at- 
tended him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of  his  exile, 
and  connected  with  the  old  time  of  the  judges, 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  34),  joining  him  after  the  death  of 
Saul,  and  becoming  afterwards  the  support  of  his 
son,  the  other  Zadok,  who  ministered  at  Gibeon 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  and  who  was  made  the  head  of 
the  Aaronic  family  (xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four 
great  religious  functionaries  there  were  two  classes 
of  subordinates — prophets,  specially  instructed  in 
singing  and  music,  under  Asaph,  Heman,  the 
grandson  of  Samuel,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
1-31) — Levites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary, 
who  again  were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of 
the  gates  and  guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  i.-28)  which  had  been  accumulated,  since  the 
re-establishment  of  the  nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul, 
Abner,  Joab,  and  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
26-28). 

The  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and  re- 
presentatives of  worship  round  the  capital  must 
have  given  a new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David’s 
time,  such  as  it  had  not  borne  under  the  discon- 
nected period  of  the  Judges.  But  the  main  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  must  have  been,  that  it  so  well 
harmonized  with  the  character  of  him  who  was  its 
centre.  As  his  early  martial  life  still  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  military  organization  which  had 
sprung  up  around  him,  so  his  early  education  and 
his  natural  disposition  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  own  religious  institutions.  Himself  a prophet, 
a psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  those  whose 
advice  he  sought,  and  whose  arts  he  fostered.  And, 

c As  in  the  court  of  Persia  (Herod,  vi.  100,  vii.  90, 
viii.  100). 

d 2 Sam.  xii.  25,  is  by  some  interpreters  rendered, 
“He  put  him  (Solomon)  under  the  hand  of  Nathan 
thus  making  Nathan  Solomon’s  preceptor.  (See 
Chandler,  ii.  272.) 

e Compare  Blunt,  II.  tv. 

f 6 lepei »s  t <3  yeveu  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  12,  §4). 

* By  the  reduction  of  Gath,  1 Chr.  xviii.  1. 

h The  punishment  on  the  Moabites  is  too  obscurely 
worded  to  be  explained  at  length.  A Jewish  tradition 
(which  shows  that  there  was  a sense  of  its  being  ex- 
cessive) maintained  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
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more  remarkably  still,  though  not  himself  a priest, 
he  yet  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  priestly  dress,  offered  the  sacrifices,  gave 
the  priestly  benediction  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  17,  18); 
and,  as  if  to  include  his  whole  court  within  the 
same  sacerdotal  sanctity,  Benaiah  the  captain  of  his 
guard  was  a priest* 1 * * * *  by  descent  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5), 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  music  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6); 
David  himself  and  “ the  captains  of  the  host  ” ar- 
ranged the  prophetical  duties  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1);  and 
his  sons  are  actually  called  “priests”  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18;  1 Chr.  xviii.  17,  translated  “chief,”  and 
avAapxai , “chief  rulers”),  as  well  as  Ira,  of 
Manasseh  (2  Sam.  xx.  26,  translated  “ chief  ruler,” 
but  LXX.  iepevs).  Such  a union  was  never  seen 
before  or  since  in  the  Jewish  history.  Even  Solo- 
mon fell  below  it  in  some  important  points.  But 
from  this  time  the  idea  took  possession  of  the  Jewish 
mind  and  was  never  lost.  What  the  heathen  his- 
torian Justin  antedates,  by  referring  it  back  to 
Aaron,  is  a just  description  of  the  effect  of  the  reign 
of  David : — Sacerdos  mox  rex  creatur  ; semperque 
exinde  Mg  mos  apud  Judaeos  fuit  ut  eosdem  reges 
et  sacerdotes  haberent ; quorum  justitia  religione 
permixta , incredibile  quantum  coaluere  (Justin, 
xxx vi.  2). 

(d.)  From  the  internal  state  of  David’s  kingdom, 
we  pass  to  its  external  relations.  These  will  be 
found  at  length  under  the  various  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  It  will  be  here  only  necessary 
to  briefly  indicate  the  enlargement  of  his  domi- 
nions, Within  10  years  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  reduced  to  a state  of  permanent  sub- 
jection the  Philistines8  on  the  west  (2  Sam.  viii. 
1) ; the  Moabites  h on  the  east  (2  Sam.  viii.  2), 
by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20) ; the 
Syrians  on  the  north-east  as  far  as  the  Euphrates ' 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3);  the  Edomites’1  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  on  the  south ; and  finally  the  Ammonites,1 
who  had  broken  their  ancient  alliance,  and  made 
one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  em- 
pire (2  Sam.  x.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three  last 
wars  were  entangled  ni  with  each  other.  The  last 
and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Rabbah. 
The  ark  went  with  the  host  (2  Sam.  xi.  1 1).  David 
himself  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city 
(2  Sam.  xii.  29).  The  savage  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants — the  only  instance  as  far  as  appears  of 
cruel  severity  against  his  enemies — is  perhaps  to 
be  explained  by  the  formidable  nature  of  their  re- 
sistance— as  the  like  stain  on  the  generosity  of 
the  Black  Prince  in  the  massacre  of  Limoges. 
The  royal  crown,  or  “ crown  of  Mileom,  ” 
was  placed  on  David’s  head  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  and 
according  to  Josephus  ( Ant . vii.  5)  was  always 
worn  by  him  afterwards.  The  Hebrew  tradition 
(Jerome,  Qu.  Ileb.  ad  1 Chr.  xx.  2)  represents  it 
as  having  been  the  diadem  of  the  Ammonite  god 

Moabites  having  murdered  David’^s  parents,  when 
confided  to  them,  1 Sam.  xxii.  3 (Chandler,  ii. 
163). 

1 Described  briefly  in  a fragment  of  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  in  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2,  and  Eupolemus, 
in  Eus.  Praej. . Ev.  ix.  30. 

k To  these  Eupolemus  adds  the  Nabateans  and  Neb- 
daeans. 

1 For  the  details  of  the  punishment,  see  Rabbah. 

Chandler  (ii.  237,  238)  interprets  it  of  hard  servitude. 

Ewald  (iii.  204),  of  actual  torture  and  slaughter. 

m The  story  appears  to  be  told  twice  over  (2  Sam. 

viii.  3-14,  x.  1 — xi.  1,  xii.  26-31). 
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Milcom,  or  Moloch ; and  that  Ittai  the  Gittite 
(doing  what  no  Israelite  could  have  done,  for  fear 
of  pollution)  tore  it  from  the  idol’s  head,  and 
brought  it  to  David.  The  general  peace  which 
followed  was  commemorated  in  the  name  of  “ the 
Peaceful  ” (Solomon),  given  to  the  son  born  to  him 
at  this  crisis.11 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  be  ascribed  Ps.  cx., 
as  illustrating  both  the  sacerdotal  character  of  David, 
and  also  his  mode  of  going  forth  to  battle.  To  the 
Edomite  war,  both  by  its  title  and  contents  must 
be  ascribed  Ps.  lx.  6-12  (cviii.  7-13),  describing 
the  assault  on  Petra.  Ps.  lxviii.  may  probably 
have  received  additional  touches,  as  it  was  sung  on 
the  return  of  the  ark  from  the  siege  of  Rabbah.0 
Ps.  xviii.P  (repeated  in  2 Sam.  xxii.)  is  ascribed  by 
its  title,  and  appears  from  some  expressions  .to 
belong  to  the  day  “ When  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,”  as  well 
as  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul”  (2  Sam.  xxii.  1 ; Ps. 
xviii.  1).  That  “ day”  may  be  either  at  this  time 
or  at  the  end  of  his  life.  Ps.  xx.  (Syr.  Vers.)  and 
xxi.  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious  and  of 
military  excellencies  displayed  at  this  time  of  his 
career.  (Ps.  xxi.  3,  “ Thou  settest  a crown  of  pure 
gold  upon  his  head,”  not  improbably  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Ammon,  2 Sam.  xii.  30*) 

(3.)  In  describing  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
David  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
most  of  the  details  will  be  best  found  under  the 
names  to  which  they  refer.  Here  it  will  be  needful 
only  to  give  a brief  thread,  enlarging  on  those  points 
in  which  David’s  individual  character  is  brought 
out. 

Three  great  calamities  may  be  selected  as  marking 
. the  beginning,  middle,  and  close,  of  David’s  other- 
wise  prosperous  reign ; which  appears  to  be  inti- 
mated in  the  question  of  Gad.  2 Sam.  xxiv.  13, 
“ a three q years’  famine,  a three  months’  flight,  or 
a three  days’  pestilence.” r 

(a.)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years’  famine) 
introduces  us  to  the  last  notices  of  David’s  rela- 
tions* * * * * * * 8 * with  the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often 
arisen  a painful  suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  (xvi.  7),  that  the 
oracle  which  gave  as  the  cause  of  the  famine  Saul’s 
massacre  of  the  Gibeonites,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  desire  to  extinguish  the  last  remains 
of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But  such  an  explanation  is 
not  needed.  The  massacre  was  probably  the  most 
recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any  deep  im- 
pression ; and  the  whoie  tenor  of  David’s  conduct 
towards  Saul’s  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It  was 
then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  removing  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own  ances- 


“ The  golden  shields  taken  in  the  Syrian  wars 
remained  long  afterwards  as  trophies  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  viii.  7 ; Cant.  iv.  4).  [Arms, 
Shelet,  p.  112.]  The  brass  was  used  for  the  brazen 
basins  and  pillars  (2  Sam.  viii.  8 ; LXX.). 

0 See  Hengstenberg  on  Ps.  lxviii. 

p The  imagery  of  the  thunderstorm,  Ps.  xviii.  7-14, 

may  possibly  allude  to  the  events  either  of  2 Sam.  v. 

20-24  (Chandler,  ii.  211),  or  of  2 Sam.  vi.  8. 

9 So  LXX.  and  1 Chr.  xxi.  12,  instead  of  seven. 

r Ewald,  iii.  207. 

8 That  this  incident  took  place  early  in  the  reign, 
appears  (1)  from  the  freshness  of  the  allusion  to 
Saul’s  act  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1-8)  ; (2)  from  the  allusions 
to  the  massacre  of  Saul’s  sons  in  xix.  28  ; (3)  from 
the  apparent  connexion  of  the  story  with  ch.  ix. 

* The  mention  of  Adriel  necessitates  the  reading  of 
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tral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14) ; and  it  was 
then,  or  shortly  before,  that  he  gave  a permanent 
home  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the  family  to 
Mephiboshet’li,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  ix.  1-13,  xxi.  7).  The  seven  who  perished 
were,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Rizpah,  and  five  grand- 
sons— sons  of  Merab1  and  Adriel  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

(6.)  The  second  group  of  incidents  contains  the 
tragedy  of  David’s  life,  which  grew  in  all  its  parts 
out  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  consequences,  into 
which  he  had  plunged  on  becoming  king.  Under- 
neath the  splendour  of  his  last  glorious  campaign 
against  the  Ammonites,  was  a dark  story,  known  pro- 
bably at  that  time  only  to  a very  few  ; and  even  in 
later  times, u kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
view  of  the  people,  but  now  recognised  as  one  ol 
the  most  instructive  portions  of  his  career — the 
double  crime  of  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and  of  the 
virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  The  crimes*  are  undoubt- 
edly those  of  a common  Oriental  despot.  But  the 
rebuke  of  Nathan  ; the  sudden  revival  of  the  king’s 
conscience ; his  grief  for  the  sickness  of  the  child  ; 
the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder  brothers 
around  him  ; his  return  of  hope  and  peace  ; are  cha- 
racteristic of  David,  and  of  David  only.  And  if  we 
add  to  these  the  two  Psalms,  the  32nd  and  the  51st, 
of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged  internal 
evidence,  the  2nd  by  its  title  y also  claim  to  belong 
to  this  crisis  of  David’s  life,  we  shall  feel  that  the 
instruction  drawn  from  the  sin  has  more  than  com- 
pensated to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal  occasioned 
by  it. 

But,  though  the  “ free  spirit”  and  “ clean  heart  ” 
of  David  returned,  and  though  the  birth  of  Solomon 
was  as  auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
trouble  the  victorious  festival  which  succeeded  it ; 
the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered  over  David’s 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  “ the  sword  never  de- 
parted from  his  house”  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  The 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar ; the  murder  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon ; and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis,  which  once 
more  sent  him  forth  a wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
when  he  fled  from  Saul;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of  Joab, 
now  perhaps  from  his  complicity  in  David’s  crime 
more  unmanageable  z than  ever.  The  rebellion  was 
fostered  apparently  by  the  growing  jealousy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  absorbed  into 
the  whole  nation ; and  if,  as  appears  from3  2 Sam. 
xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  grandfather  of 
Bathsheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one  whom  David 
had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes.  For  its  general 
course,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  names  just  men- 
tioned. But  two  or  three  of  its  scenes  relate  so 


Merab  for  Micbal. 

u It  is  omitted  in  the  Chronicles. 

* This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
loquies of  David  (Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  Test.  p.  1000). 
The  story  is  also  told  in  the  Koran  (xxxviii.  20-24), 
and  wild  legends  are  formed  out  of  it  (Weil’s  Legends , 
p.  158-160,  170). 

y Ewald  places  it  after  the  captivity.  From  the  two 
last  verses  (li.  18,  19)  this  would  he  the  almost  cer- 
tain conclusion.  But  is  it  not  allowable  to  suppose 
these  verses  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  psalm  to  that 
later  time  ? 

1 See  Blunt’s  Coincidences , II.  xi.  for  a theory  per- 
haps too  much  elaborated,  yet  not  without  some 
foundation. 

a Blunt,  II.  x. ; Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on  2 Sara, 
xi.  3. 
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touchingly  and  peculiarly  to  David,  that  this  is  the 
place  for  dwelling  upon  them. 

The  first  is  the  most  detailed  description  of  any 
single  day  that  we  find  in  the  Jewish  history. 

It  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion 
at  Hebron  that  the  king  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
on  foot.  He  was  accompanied  by  a vast  concourse.; 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  his  body-guard  were 
conspicuous.  They  started  from  a house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xv.  17,  LXX.),  and 
every  stage  of  the  mournful  procession  was  marked 
by  some  incident  which  called  forth  a proof  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  affection  which  the  king’s  peculiar 
character  had  the  power  of  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  him.  The  first  distinct  halt  was  by  a solitary 
olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  LXX.)  that  marked  the 
road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan.  Amongst 
his  guard  of  Philistines  and  his  faithful  company  of 
600  b he  observed  Ittai  of  Gath,  and  with  the  true 
nobleness  of  his  character  entreated  the  Philistine 
chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen’s  lives 
in  the  service  of  a fallen  and  a stranger  sovereign. 
But  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a fervour 
which  almost  inevitably  recalls  a like  profession 
made  almost  on  the  same  spot  to  the  great  de- 
scendant of  David  centuries  afterwards)  to  follow 
him  in  life  and  in  .death.  They  all  passed  over  the 
ravine  of  the  Kedron ; and  here,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  king  was  really  bent  on  depar- 
ture, “ the  whole  land  wept  with  a loud  voice  ” — 
the  mountain  and  the  valley  resounded  with  the 
wail  of  the  people.  At  this  point  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar, 
bringing  the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sacred  hill 
to  accompany  David  on  his  flight — Abiathar,  the 
elder,  going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  mul- 
titude defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a spirit 
worthy  of  the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as 
priest,  David  turned  them  back.  He  had  no  su- 
perstitious belief  in  the  ark  as  a charm  ; he  had  too 
much  reverence  for  it  to  risk  it  in  his  personal 
peril.  And  now  the  whole  crowd  turned  up  the 
mountain  pathway ; all  wailing,  all  with  their  heads 
muffled  as  they  went ; the  king  only  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  his  unsandalled  feet.  At  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  consecrated  by  an  altar  of  worship, 
they  were  met  by  Hushai  the  Archite,  “ the  friend,” 
as  he  was  officially  called,  of  the  king.  The  priestly 
garment,  which  he  wore0  after  the  fashion  as  it 
would  seem  of  David’s  chief  officers,  was  torn,  and 
his  head  was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  gi’ief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam 
of  hope.  A moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come 
of  the  treason  of  Ahithophel ; and  to  frustrate  his 
designs  Hushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet 
Absalom  arriving  from  Hebron.  It  was  noon 
when  David  passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and 
now,  as  Jerusalem  was  left  behind,  and  the  new 
scene  opened  before  him,  two  new  characters  ap- 
peared, both  in  connexion  with  the  hostile  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  whose  territory  they  were  entering.  One 
was  Ziba,  servant  of  Mephibosheth,  taking  advantage 
of  the  civil  war  to  make  his  own  fortunes.  At  Ba- 
hurim,  also  evidently  on  the  downward  pass,  came 


b Ewald,  iii.  177,  note.  According  to  the  reading 
of  Gibborim  for  Gittim. 

c 2 Sam.  xv.  32.  Cutanetli ; t'ov  xirtova ; A.  V. 
u coat.” 
d Blunt,  II.  x. 

0 Comp.  2 Sam.  xv.  28,  xix.  18  (both , Chetib ; 


forth  one  of  its  inhabitants,  Shimei,  in  whose  furious 
curses  broke  out  the  long  suppressed  hatred  of  the 
fallen  family  of  Saul,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  po- 
pular feeling  against  the  murderer  d of  Uriah.  W ith 
characteristic  replies  to  both,  the  king  descended  to 
the  Jordan  valley  (2  Sam.  xvi.  14;  and  comp.  xvii. 
22  ; Jos.  Ant.  vii,  9,  §4)  and  there  rested  after  the 
long  and  eventful  day  at  the  ford  or  bridge6 
(Abara)  of  the  river.  At  midnight  they  were 
aroused  by  the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  high 
priests,  and  by  break  of  dawn  they  had  reached  the 
opposite  side  in  safety. 

To  the  dawn  of  that  morning  is  to  be  ascribed 
Ps.  iii.,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this 
seems  less  certain)  to  the  previous  evening,  Ps. 
iv.  Ps.  cxliii.  by  its  title  in  the  LXX. — “ When 
his  son  was  pursuing  him,”  belongs  to  this  time. 
Also  by  long  popular  belief  the  traus-Jordanic  exile 
of  Ps.  xlii.  has  been  supposed  to  be  David,  and  the 
complaints  of  Ps.  lv.,  lxix.,  and  cix.,  to  be  levelled 
against  Ahithophel. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  period  f of  the 
rebellion  is  compressed  into  a brief  summary.  Ma- 
hanaim  was  the  capital  of  David’s  exile,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24, 
comp.  ii.  8,  12).  Three  great  chiefs  of  that  pastoral 
district  are  specially  mentioned  as  supporting  him ; 
one,  of  great  age,  not  before  named,  Barzillai  the  Gi- 
leadite ; the  two  others,  bound  to  him  by  former  ties, 
Shobi,  the  son  of  David’s  ancient  friend  Nahash, 
probably  put  by  David  in  his  brother’s  place  (xii.  30, 
x.  2) ; and  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  the  former 
protector  of  the  child  of  David’s  friend  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  ix.  4).  His  forces  were  arranged 
under  the  three  great  military  officers  who  remained 
faithful  to  his  fortunes — Joab,  captain  of  the  host ; 
Abishai,  captain  of  “ the  mighty  men  and  Ittai, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Benaiah 
(had  he  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or  was  he  ap- 
pointed afterwards?),  as  captain  of  the  guard 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  On  Absalom’s  side,  was  David’s 
nephew,  Amasa  (ib.  xvii.  25).  The  warlike  spirit 
of  the  old  king  and  of  his  faithful  followers  at  this 
extremity  of  their  fortunes  is  well  depicted  by 
Hushai,  “ chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps  in  the  * field  ’ (or  a fierce  wild  boar 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  LXX.) :”  the  king  himself, 
as  of  old,  ■“  lodging  not  with  the  people,”  but  “ hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place”  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8, 
9).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  “forest  of 
Ephraim,”  which  terminated  in  the  accident  leading 
to  the  deaths  of  Absalom.  At  this  point  the  nar- 
rative resumes  its  minute  detail.  As  if  to  mark  the 
greatness  of  the  calamity,  every  particular  of  its 
first  reception  is  recorded.  David  was  waiting  the 
event  of  the  battle  in  the  gateway  of  Mahanaim. 
Two  messengers,  each  endeavouring  to  outstrip  the 
other,  were  seen  running  breathless  from  the  held. 
The  first  who  arrived  was  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of 
Zadok,  already  employed  as  a messenger  on  the  first 
day  of  the  king’s  flight.  He  had  been  entreated  by 
Joab  not  to  make  himself  the  bearer  of  tidings  so 
mournful ; and  it  would  seemthatwhen  he  cameto  the 
point  his  heart  failed,  and  he  spoke  only  of  the  great 
confusion  in  which  he  had  left  the  army.  At  this 


the  Keri  has  Araboth,  i.  e.  the  “ plains  ” or  “ de- 
serts”). 

f If  Ewald’ s interpretation  of  2 Sam.  xxiv.  13,  he 
correct,  it  was  3 months.  The  Jewish  tradition  (in 
Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on  2 Sam.  iv.  4)  makes  it  6. 
b For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  161. 
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moment  the  other  messenger  burst  in — a stranger, 
perhaps  an  Ethiopian  11 — and  abruptly  revealed  the 
fatal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19-32).  [Cushi.]  The 
passionate  burst  of  grief  which  followed,  is  one  of 
the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  affection  of  David’s  cha- 
racter. He  wrapt  himself  up  in  his  sorrow  ; and 
even  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph,  he  could 
not  forget  the  hand  that  had  slain  his  son.  He 
made  a solemn  vow  to  supersede  Joab  by  Amasa, 
and  in  this  was  laid  the  lasting  breach  between 
himself  and  his  powerful  nephew,  which  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ever  forgave  (2  Sam.  xix.  13). 

The  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by  rejoic- 
ing and  amnesty, — Shimei  forgiven,  Mephibosheth' 
partially  reinstated,  Barzillai  rewarded  by  the  gifts 
long  remembered,  to  his  son  Chimiiam  (2  Sam.  xix. 
16-40 ; 1 K.  ii.  7).  Judah  was  first  reconciled. 
The  embers  of  the  insurrection  still  smouldering 
(2  Sam.  xix.  41-43)  in  David’s  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  trampled  out  by 
the  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity  in  Joab,  now, 
after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once  more  in  his  old 
position.  And  David  again  reigned  in  undisturbed 
peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22).  1 

(c.)  The  closing  period  of  David’s  life,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered 
as  a gradual  preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. This  calamity  was  the  three  days’  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  Gad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this  warn- 
ing was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab  at 
the  king’s  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9 ; 1 Chr.  xxi. 
1-7,  xxvii.  23,  24)  ; an  attempt  not  unnaturally 
suggested  by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  imply- 
ing a confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  incul- 
cated on  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people  [see  Num- 
bers]. Joab’s  repugnance  to  the  measure  was 
such  that  he  refused  altogether  to  number  Levi  and 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  king  also  scrupled 
to  number  those  whd  were  under  20  years  of  age 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  final  result  never  was 
recorded  in  the  “ Chronicles  of  King  David  ” 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  24).  The  plague,  however,  and  its 
cessation  were  commemorated  down  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Possibly  Ps.  xxx.  and  xci. 
had  reference  (whether  David’s  or  not)  to  this  time. 
But  a more  certain  memorial  was  preserved  on  the 
exact  spot  which  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pesti- 
lence, or,  as  it  was  called,  like  the  Black  Death  of 
1348,  “ The  Death.”  Outside  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Araunah  or  Oman,  a wealthy  Jebusite — per- 
haps even  the  ancient  king  of  Jebus  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
23/* * * — possessed  a threshing-floor ; there  he  and  his 


h “ Cushi” — or  Hebrew  ha- Cushi,  with  the  article. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a proper  name. 

* The  injustice  done  to  Mephibosheth  by  this  divi- 
sion of  his  property  was  believed  in  later  traditions 
to  be  the  sin  which  drew  down  the  division  of  David’s 
kingdom  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on  2 Sam.  xix.).  The 
question  is  argued  at  length  by  Selden,  Be  Successione, 
c.  25,  pp.  67,  68.  (Chandler,  ii.  376.) 

J To  many  English  readers,  the  events  and  names 
of  this  period  have  acquired  a double  interest  from 
the  power  and  skill  with  which  Dryden  has  made  the 
story  of  “ Absalom  and  Ahithophel”  the  basis  of  his 
political  poem  on  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 

k In  the  original  the  expression  is  much  stronger 
than  in  the  A.  Y. — “ Araunah,  the  king.”  [See 
Araunah.] 

1 This  apparition  is  also  described  in  a fragment 
of  the  heathen  historian  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  Ev. 
ix.  30),  hut  is  confused  with  the  warning  of  N n than 
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sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the  corn  gathered  in 
from  the  harvest  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20).  At  this  spot 
an  awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described  in 
the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  stretching  out  a drawn  sword  between  earth 
and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.1  The  scene  of  such 
an  apparition  at  such  a moment  was  at  once  marked 
out  for  a sanctuary.  David  demanded,  and  Araunah 
willingly  granted,  the  site ; the  altar  was  erected 
on  the  rock  of  the  threshing-floor ; the  place  was 
called  by  the  name  of  “ Moriah  ” (2  Chr.  iii.  1)  ; 
and  for  the  first  time  a holy  place,"1  sanctified  by  a 
vision  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recognised  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  afterwards 
became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but  slight1 
interruption,  for  more  than  1000  years,  and  it  is 
even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the  rock,  still 
regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Mussulman  “ Dome  of  the  Rock”  (see 
Professor  Willis  in  Williams’  Holy  City , ii.). 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probably 
revived  the  schemes  of  the  king  for  the  building  of 
a permanent  edifice  to  receive  the  ark,  which  still 
remained  inside  his  own  palace  in  its  temporary 
tent.  Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  enter- 
tained after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  wars.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  their 
delay.  One,  that  the  ancient  nomadic  formn  of 
worship  was  not  yet  to  be  abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii.  6) ; 
the  other,  that  David’s  wars0  unfitted  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  a seat  of  peaceful  worship  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  But  a solemn  assurance  was  given  that 
his  dynasty  should  continue  “ for  ever”  to  continue 
the  work  (2  Sam.  vii.  13  ; 1 Chr.  xxii.  9, 10).  Such 
a founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such  a dynasty,  was 
Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him  therefore  the  stores  p and 
the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (according  to  1 Chr. 
xxii.  2-19,  xxviii.  1-xxix.  19)  were  committed. 

A formidable  conspiracy  to  interrupt  the  succes- 
sion broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  David’s  reign 
[see  Adonijah],  which  detached  from  his  person 
two  of  his  court,  who  from  personal  offence  or  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  family  had  been  alienated 
from  him — Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan, 
Benaiah,  Shimei,  and  Rei q remaining  firm,  the  plot 
was  stifled,  and  Solomon’s  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  father’s  auspices r (1  K.  i.  1-53). 

The  Psalms  which  relate  to  this  period  are,  by 
title,  Ps.  xcii. ; by  internal  evidence,  Ps.  ii. 

By  this  time  David’s  infirmities  had  grown  upon 
him.  The  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  was 
attempted  to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a 


against  building  the  temple.  “ An  angel  pointed  out 
the  place  where  the  altar  was  to  he,  hut  forbad  him 
to  build  the  temple,  as  being  stained  with  blood,  and 
having  fought  many  wars.  His  name  was  Bianathan." 

m In  1 Chr.  xxi.  26,  afire  from  heaven  descends  to 
sanctify  the  altar.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  2 Sam. 
xxiv. 

“ This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
loquies (Fab.  Apoc.  v.  i.  p.  1004). 

° In  this  respect  David  still  belonged  to  the  older 
generation  of  heroes.  (See  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  loc.) 

p Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  30)  makes  David 
send  fleets  for  these  stores  to  Elath  and  to  Ophir. 

i Jerome  ( Qu . Heb.  ad  loc.)  renders  Rei  = Ira,  not 
improbably.  Ewald’s  conjecture  (iii.  266,  note)  is  that 
he  is  identical  with  Raddai. 

r Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  Ev.)  ix.  30)  adds-,  “ in 
the  presence  of  the  high-priest  Eli.” 
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young  Shunammite,  of  the  name  of  Abishag,  men- 
tioned apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which 
grew  up  in  connexion  with  her  out  of  the  later 
events  (1  K.  i.  1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  pre- 
served— a striking  ynion  of  the  ideal  of  a just  ruler 
which  he  had  placed  before  him,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his 
successor,  are  general  exhortations  to  his  duty,  com- 
bined with  warnings  against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and 
charges  to  remember  the  children  of  Barzillai  (IK. 
ii.  1-9). 

He  died,  according  to  Josephus  ( Ant . viii.  15, 
2),  at  the  age  of  70,  and  “ was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David.”  8 After  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
“the  sepulchres  of  David  ” were  still  pointed  out 
“ between  Siloah  and  the  house  of  the *  * mighty  men,’  ” 
or  ‘the  guardhouse.’  (Neh.  iii.  16.)  His  tomb,  which 
became  the  general  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
was  pointed  out  in  the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish 
people.  “ His  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this 
day,”  says  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  29)  ; and 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  15,  3 ; xiii.  8,  4;  xvi.  7,  1) 
states  that,  Solomon  having  buried  a vast  treasure 
in  the  tomb,  one  of  its  chambers  was  broken  open 
by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by  Herod  the  Great.  It 
is  said  to  have  fallen  into  ruin  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian (Dio  Cassius,  lxix.  14).  In  Jerome’s  time  a 
tomb,  so  called,  was  the  object  of  pilgrimage  (Ep. 
ad  Marcell.  17  (46),  but  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethlehem.  The  edifice  shown  as  such 
from  the  Crusades  to  the  present  day  is  on  the 
southern  hill  of  modern  Jerusalem  commonly  called 
Mount  Zion,  under  the  so-called  “ Coenaculum.” 
For  the  description  of  it  see  Barclay’s  City  of  the 
Great  King,  p.  209.  For  the  traditions  concerning 
it  see  Williams’  Holy  City i,  ii.  509-513.  The  so- 
called  “ Tombs  of  the  Kings  ” have  of  late  been 
claimed  as  the  royal  sepulchre  by  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
162-215),  who  brought  to  the  Louvre  (where  it 
may  be  seen)  what  he  believed  to  be  the  lid  of 
David’s  sarcophagus.  But  these  tombs  are  outside 
the  walls,  and  therefore  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  tomb  of  David,  which  was  emphatically  within 
the  walls  (see  Robinson,  iii.  p.  252,  note). 

The  character  of  David  has  been  so  naturally 
brought  out  in  the  incidents  of  his  life  that  it  need 
not  be  here  described  in  detail.  In  the  complexity  of 
its  elements,*  passion,  tenderness,  generosity,  fierce- 
ness— the  soldier,  the  shepherd,  the  poet,  the  states- 
man, the  priest,  the  prophet,  the  king — the  ro- 
mantic friend,  the  chivalrous  leader,  the  devoted 
father — there  is  no  character  of  the  0.  T.  at  all 
to  be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  nearest  in 
the  variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  But 
David’s  character  stands  at  a higher  point  of  the 
sacred  history,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people 
just  at  the  moment  of  their  transition  from  the 
lofty  virtues  of  the  older  system  to  the  fuller  civi- 
lisation and  cultivation  of  the  later.  In  this  man- 


* A striking  legend  of  his  death  is  preserved  in 
Weil’s  Legends , 169,  170  ; a very  absurd  one,  in  Bas- 
nage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  bk.  v.  ch.  2. 

* This  variety  of  elements  is  strikingly  expressed 
in  “ the  Song  of  David,”  a poem  written  by  the  un- 
fortunate Christopher  Smart  in  charcoal  on  the  walls 
of  his  cell,  in  the  intervals  of  madness. 

u It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  never  appears 
as  given  to  any  one  else  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  if, 
.ike  “ Peter  ” in  the  Papacy,  it  was  too  sacred  to  be 
appropriated. 

* F >r  some  just  remarks  in  answer  to  Bayle  on  the 
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ner  he  becomes  naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  the 
likeness  or  portrait  of  the  last  and  grandest  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  and  of  the  monarchy  is 
the  person  and  the  period  of  the  Messiah.  In  a 
sense  more  than  figurative,  he  is  the  type  and  pro- 
phecy of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  not  called  the  son 
of  Abraham,  or  of  Jacob,  or  of  Moses,  but  he  was 
truly  “ the  son  of  David.” 

To  his  own  people  his  was  the  name  most  dearly 
cherished  after  their  first  ancestor  Abraham.  “The 
city  of  David,”  “ the  house  of  David,”  “ the  throne 
of  David,”  “ the  seed  of  David,”  “ the  oath  sworn 
unto  David  ” (the  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  his 
dynasty),  are  expressions  which  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  New,  and  they  serve  to  mark  the 
lasting  significance  of  his  appearance  in  history.*1 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written  by 
himself  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of 
consolation  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Iu  them  appear  qualities 
of  mind  and  religious  perceptions  not  before  ex- 
pressed in  the  sacred  writings,  but  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  David, — the  love  of  nature,  the  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  tender,  ardent  trust  in,  and  com- 
munion with,  God.  No  other  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament comes  so  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  New. 
The  Psalms  are  the  only  expressions  of  devotion 
which  have  been  equally  used  through  the  whole 
Christian  Church  — Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Puritan,  Anglican. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  on  his  character  are 
valuable  as  proofs  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture  in 
recording  them,  and  as  indications  of  the  union  of 
natural  power  and  weakness  which  his  character  in- 
cluded. The  Rabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics  (like 
Bayle)v  in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark  features 
and  exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost.  And  it  has 
been  often  asked,  both  by  the  scoffers  and  the  serious, 
how  the  man  after  God’s  x own  heart  could  have 
murdered  Uriah,  and  seduced  Bathsheba,  and  tor- 
tured the  Ammonites  to  death?  An  extract  from 
one  who  is  not  a too-indulgent  critic  of  sacred  cha- 
racters expresses  at  once  the  common  sense  and  the 
religious  lesson  of  the  whole  matter.  “ Who  is 
called  ‘ the  man  after  God’s  own  heart  ? ’ David, 
the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins  enough — 
blackest  crimes — there  was  no  want  of  sin.  And 
therefore  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask  ‘ Is  this 
your  man  according  to  God’s  heart  ? ’ The  sneer, 
I must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a shallow  one.  What 
are  faults,  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a life,  if 
the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  the 
often  baffled,  never  ended  struggle  of  it  be  for- 
gotten ? . . . David’s  life  and  history  as  written 
for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I consider  to  be  the 
truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a man’s  moral 
progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All  earnest  souls 
will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an 
earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best. 


necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  circumstances  of 
David’s  age  and  country,  see  Dean  Milman’s  Hist,  of 
the  Jews,  i.  247. 

x This  expression  has  been  perhaps  too  much 
made  of.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  Scriptures 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  quoted  again  in  Acts  xiii.  22), 
where  it  merely  indicates  a man  whom  God  will 
approve,  in  distinction  from  Saul  who  was  rejected. 
A much  stronger  and  more  peculiar  commendation  of 
David  is  that  contained  in  1 K.  xv.  3-5,  and  implied 
in  Ps.  lxxxix.  20-28. 
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Struggle  often  baffled — sore  baffled — driven  as  into 
entire  wreck:  yet  a struggle  never  ended,  ever 
with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose 
begun  anew”  (Carlyle’s  Heroes  and  Hero-  Worship, 
p.  72).  [A.  P.  S.] 

DAVID,  CITY  OF.  [Jerusalem.] 

DAY  (Yom,  DP,  perhaps  from  DrP,  lalvco,  to 
be  warm).  The  variable  length  of  the  natural  day 
(“  ab  exortu  ad  occasum  solis,”  Censor,  de  Die  Nat. 
23)  at  different  seasons  led  in  the  very  earliest 
times  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  revo- 
lution of  the  sun)  as  a standard  of  time.  The 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in  different 
nations:  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Nu- 
remberg) reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Isidor. 
Orig.  v.  30) ; the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon ; 
the  Romans  from  midnight  to  midnight  (Plin.  ii. 
79) ; the  Athenians  and  others  from  sunset  to  sun- 
set (Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  3 ; Cell.  iii.  2). 

The  Hebrews  naturally  adopted  the  latter  reckon- 
ing (Lev.  xxiii.  32,  “ from  even  to  even  shall  ye 
celebrate  your  sabbath”)  from  Gen.  i.  5,  “ the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day” 
(a  passage  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted 
to  Alexander  the  Great  (Gem.  Jamid.  66,  1 ; 
Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  iv.  15).  Some  (as  in  God- 
wyn’s  Moses  and  Aaron)  argue  foolishly  from 
Matt,  xxviii.  1,  that  they  began  their  civil  day 
in  the  morning ; but  the  expression  iiricpwaicovcrri 
shows  that  the  natural  day  is  there  intended. 
Hence  the  expressions  “ evening-morning  ” = day 
(Dan.  viii.  14;  LXX.  wx^lMpov ; also  2 Cor. 
xi.  25),  the  Hindoo  ahoratra  (Von  Bohlen  on 
Gen.  i.  4),  and  wx^-fipepov  (2  Cor.  xi.  25). 
There  was  a similar  custom  among  the  Athenians, 
Arabians,  and  ancient  Teutons  (Tac.  Germ,  xi., 
“ nec  dierum  numerum  ut  apud  nos,  sed  noctium 
computant  . . . nox  ducere  diem  videtur”)  and 
Celtic  nations  (Caes.  de  B.  G.  vi.  18,  “ ut  noctem 
dies  subsequatur  ”).  This  mode  of  reckoning  was 
widely  spread  ; it  is  found  in  the  Roman  law  (Gaius, 
l.  112),  in  the  Niebelungenlied,  in  the  Salic  law 
(inter  decern  nodes),  in  our  own  terms  “ fort- 
night,”  “ seven  -nights  ” (see  Orelli,  &c.  in  loc. 
Tac.),  and  even  among  the  Siamese  (“  they  reckon 
by  nights,”  Bowring,  i.  137)  and  New  Zealanders 
(Taylor’s  Te-Ika-Maui,  p.  20).  No  doubt  this 
arose  from  the  general  notion  “ that  the  first  day 
in  Eden  was  36  hours  long’’  (Lightfoot’s  Works, 
:i.  334,  ed.  Pitman;  Hes.  Theogon.  123;  Aristoph. 
Av.  693;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iv.  274).  Kalisch 
plausibly  refers  it  to  the  use  of  lunar  years  (Gen.  p. 
67).  Sometimes  however  they  reckoned  from  sun- 
rise (TgxepovvKTiov,  comp.  Ps.  i.  2 ; Lev.  vii.  15). 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modern  Arabs, 
to  have  adopted  from  an  early  period  minute 
specifications  of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day. 
Roughly  indeed  they  were  content  to  divide  it  into 
“morning,  evening,  and  noonday”  (Ps.  Iv.  17); 
but  when  they  wished  for  greater  accuracy  they 
pointed  to  six  unequal  parts,  each  of  which  was 
again  subdivided.  These  are  held  to  have  been : — 

I.  Nesheph,  (from  “to  blow”)  and 

Shachar,  or  the  dawn.  After  their  acquaint- 

ance with  Persia  they  divided  this  into,  (a)  the  time  | 
when  the  eastern,  and  (b)  when  the  western  horizon 
was  illuminated,  like  the  Greek  Leucothea—  Matuta 
— and  Aurora ; or  “ the  gray  dawn  ” (Milton),  and 
the  rosy  dawn.  Hence  we  find  the  dual  Shaha- 
raiin  as  a proper  name  (1  Chr.  viii.  8).  The 
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writers  of  the  Jerus.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
four  parts,  of  which  the  (1.)  was  Aijeleth  hasha- 
char,  “ the  gazelle  of  the  morning  ” [Aijeleth 
Shahar],  a name  by  which  the  Arabians  call  the 
sun  (comp.  “ eyelids  of  the  dawn,”  Job  iii.  9 ; 
apepas  /3\6<papov,  Soph.  Antig.  109).  This  was 
the  time  when  Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi.  2 ; John 
xx.  1 ; Rev.  xxii.  16 ; rj  eivicpwaKoiffy],  Matt, 
xxviii.  1). 

The  other  three  divisions  of  the  dawn  were,  (2.) 
“ when  one  can  distinguish  blue  from  white”  firpui, 
<r  aortas  €Ti  ov(n]s,  John  xx.  1 ; “ obscurum  adhuc 
coeptae  lucis,”  Tac.  H.  iv.  2).  At  this  time  they 
began  to  recite  the  phylacteries.  (3.)  Cum  lucescit 
oriens  (op6pos  fiaOvs,  Luke).  (4.)  Oriente  sole 
(\tav  TTput,  avaretXavros  rov  tjXlov,  Mark  xvi.  2 ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Marc.  xvi.  2). 

II.  Boker,  “Ip3,  “sunrise.”  Some  suppose  that 
the  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced 
their  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus 
(Jennings’  Jewish  Ant.). 

III.  Chom  Hay 6m,  DPH  Dh,  “ heat  of  the 
day  ” (e»s  fiieQeppaiQr]  r)  rjpepa,  LXX.),  about 
9 o’clock. 

IV.  Tzaharaim,  D'lnY,  “the  two  noons” 
(Gen.  xliii.  16  ; Deut.  xxviii.  29). 

V.  Ruach  hayom , DPH  H-l”),  “the  cool  (lit. 
wind)  of  the  day,”  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8) ; so 
called  by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  Voy. 
iv.  8 ; Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §29). 

VI.  Ereb,  3*11?,  “ evening.”  The  phrase  “ be- 
tween the  two  evenings”  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8), 
being  the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  paschal  lamb 
and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6,  xxix. 
39),  led  to  a dispute  between  the  Karaites  and 
Samaritans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 
the  other.  The  former  took  it  to  mean  between 
sunset  and  full  darkness  (Deut.  xvi.  6) ; the  Rab- 
binists  explained  it  as  the  time  between  the  be- 
ginning (SefAij  Trpwta,  “ little  evening,”  Hab.)  and 
end  of  sunset  (S.  o\f/ta,  or  real  sunset:  Jos.  B.  J. 
vi.  9,  §3  ; Gesen.  s.  v. ; Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §101  ; 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  p.  558). 

Since  the  sabbaths  were  reckoned  from  sunset  to 
sunset  (Lev.  xxiii.  32),  the  Sabbatarian  Pharisees, 
in  that  spirit  of  scrupulous  superstition  which  so 
often  called  forth  the  rebukes  of  our  Lord,  were  led 
to  settle  the  minutest  rules  for  distinguishing  the 
actual  instant  when  the  sabbath  began  (oipta,  Matt, 
viii.  16  = ore  eSu  6 ri\ios,  Mark).  They  therefore 
called  the  time  between  the  actual  sunset  and  the 
appearance  of  three  stars  (Maimon.  in  Shabb. 
cap.  5,  comp.  Nehem.  iv.  21,  22),  and  the  Tal- 
mudists decided  that  “if  on  the  evening  of  the 
sabbath  a man  did  any  work  after  one  star  had 
appeared,  he  was  forgiven ; if  after  the  appearance 
of  two,  he  must  offer  a sacrifice  for  a doubtful  trans- 
gression ; if  after  three  stars  were  visible,  he  must 
offer  a sin-offering:”  the  order  being  reversed  for 
works  done  on  the  evening  after  the  actual  sabbath 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  viii.  16  ; Otho, 
Lex.  Rah.  s.  v.  Sabbathum). 

Before  the  captivity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
| into  three  watches  (Ps.  lxiii.  6,  xc.  4),  viz.  the  first 
watch,  lasting  till  midnight  (Lam.  ii.  19,  A.  V.  “ the 
beginning  of  the  watches”)  -apx^l  vvarbs  ; the 
“ middle  watch  ” (which  proves  the  statement),  last- 
ing till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19)  —miaov  vvarwv  ; 

1 the  morning  watch,  lasting  till  sunrise  (Ex. 
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xiv.  24")  .=  a/uLcpiAvKTi  vv | (Horn.  II.  vii.  433).  These 
divisions  were  probably  connected  with  the  Levitical 
duties  in  the  Temple  service.  The  Jews,  however, 
say  (in  spite  of  their  own  definition,  “ a watch  is 
the  third  part  of  the  night  ”)  that  they  always  had 
four  night-watches  (comp.  Neh.  ix.  3),  but  that  the 
fourth  was  counted  as  a part  of  the  morning  (Bux- 
torf’s  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  Carpzov.  Appar.  Crit.  p. 
347  ; Reland,  iv.  18). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches, 
a division  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  (Herod,  ix. 
51)  and  Romans  (epoXa/cr],  rb  reraprov  pepos  rrjs 
vvkt6s,  Suid.).  These  were,  1.  d\{/€,  o\pla,  or  drpla 
&pa,  from  twilight  till  9 o’clock  (Mark  xi.  11; 
John  xx.  19) ; 2.  fieaovvKTiov,  midnight,  from  9 
till  12  o’clock  (Mark  xiii.  35)  ; 3.  aXeKropocpwvia, 
till  3 in  the  morning  (Mark  xiii.  35,  air.  Xey. ; 
3 Macc.  v.  23)  ; 4.  irpw'i,  till  daybreak,  the  same  as 
Trpwia  (&pa)  (John  xviii.  28  ; Jos.  Ant.  v.  6,  §5, 
xviii.  9,  §6). 

The  word  held  to  mean  “hour”  is  first  found 
in  Dan.  iii.  6,  15,  v.  5 (jSha’ah,  also  “ a 

moment,”  iv.  19).  Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the 
Greeks,  learnt  from  the  Babylonians  the  division  of 
the  day  into  12  parts  (Herod,  ii.  109).  In  our 
Lord’s  time  the  division  was  common  (John  xi.  9). 
It  is  probable  that  Ahaz  introduced  the  first  sun- 
dial from  Babylon  {copoXSytov,  Is.  xxxviii. 

8 ; 2 K.  xx.  11),  as  Anaximenes  did  the  first  cneid- 
Qypov  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Arch.  §101).  Possibly  the 
Jews  at  a later  period  adopted  the  clepsydra  (Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  6).  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were 
devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi.  10;  Acts  ii.  15,  iii. 
1,  &c.). 

On  the  Jewish  way  of  counting  their  week-days 
from  the  sabbath,  see  Lightfoot’s  Works , ii.  334, 
ed.  Pitman.  [Week.] 

The  word  “ day”  is  used  of  a festal  day  (Hos.  vii. 
5);  a birthday  (Job  iii.  1)  ; a day  of  ruin  (Hos.  i. 
1 1 ; Job  xviii.  20 ; comp,  tempus,  tempora  rei- 
publicae,  Cic.,  and  dies  Cannensis')  ; the  judgment- 
day  (Joel  i.  15 ; 1 Thess.  v.  2) ; the  kingdom 
of  Christ  (John  viii.  56 ; Rom.  xiii.  12)  ; and  in 
other  senses  which  are  mostly  self-explaining.  In 
1 Cor.  iv.  3,  inrb  avOpcairii/ris  Tjpepas  is  rendered 
“ by  man’s  judgment .”  Jerome,  ad  Algas.  Quaest. 
x.  considers  this  a Cilicism  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii. 
471).  On  the  prophetic  or  year-day  system  (Lev. 
xxv.  3,  4 ; Num.  xiv.  34 ; Ez.  iv.  2-6,  &c.),  see  a 
treatise  in  Elliot’s  Hor.  Apoc.  iii.  154,  sq.  The 
expression  imovcnov,  rendered  “daily”  in  Matt, 
vi.  11,  is  a air.  Xey.,  and  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  is  unknown  to  classical  Greek  (eot/ce  7re7r Xdcrdai 
virb  twv  Y.vayyeXiffTcav,  Orig.  Orat.  16).  The 
Vulg.  has  supersubstantialem,  a rendering  recom- 
mended by  Abelard  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete. 
Theophyl.  explains  it  as  6 e7rt  rij  ovcria  Kal  ow- 
rderei  7}p.m>  avrapK-f\s,  and  he  is  followed  by  most 
commentators  (cf.  Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Or.  Demin. 
Suid.  & Etym.  M.  s. ».).  Salmasius,  Grotius,  &c., 
arguing  from  the  rendering  “HID  in  the  Nazarene 
Gospel,  translate  it  as  though  it  were  = rrjs  emov- 
<rr\s  rguepas,  or  els  atjpiov  (Sixt.  Senensis  Bibl. 
Sanct.  p.  444  a).  But  see  the  question  examined  at 
full  length  (after  Tholuck)  in  Alford’s  Greek  Test. 
ad  loc. ; Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v. ; Wetsten,  N.  T. 
i.  p.  461,  &c.  See  Chronology.  [F.  W.  F.] 

DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
umpire  or  arbitrator  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived 
from  day,  in  the  specific  sense  of  a day  fixed  for 
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a trial  (comp.  1 Cor.  iv.  3,  where  ai/dpcairii’n 
T)p.epa — lit.  man's  day,  and  so  given  in  Wydiffe’s 
translation — is  rendered  “ man’s  judgment  ” in  the 
A.  V.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  German  (eine 
sache  tagen  — to  bring  a matter  before  a court 
of  justice)  and  other  Teutonic  languages.  The 
word  “ daysman  ” is  found  in  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queene,  ii.  c.  8,  in  the  Bible  published  in  1551 
(1  Sam.  ii.  25),  and  in  other  works,  of  the  same 
age.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DEACON  (Ai olkovos  ; Diaconus ).  The  office 
described  by  this  title  appears  in  the  N.  T.  as  the 
correlative  of  iirlerKOTros  [Bishop]  . The  two  are 
mentioned  together  in  Phil.  i.  1 ; 1 Tim.  iii.  2,  8. 
The  union  of  the  two  in  the  LXX.  of  Is.  lx.  17, 
may  have  suggested  both  as  fit  titles  for  the  officers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  or  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  one  after  the  other  had  been  chosen  on  inde- 
pendent grounds.  The  coincidence,  at  all  events, 
soon  attracted  notice,  and  was  appealed  to  by  Cle- 
ment of  Rome  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  as  prophetic.  Like 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  in  its  generic  sense,  implying  subor- 
dinate activity  (1  Cor.  iii.  5 ; 2 Cor.  vi.  4),  and 
afterwards  to  have  gained  a more  defined  connota- 
tion, as  applied  to  a distinct  body  of  men  in  the 
Christian  society. 

The  narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this  office. 
The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  their  widows  were  neg- 
lected in  the  daily  ministration  ( diauai/la ),  call  on 
the  body  of  believers  to  choose  seven  men  “ full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,”  whom  they  “may 
appoint  over  this  business.”  The  seven  are  accor- 
dingly appointed,  and  it  is  left  to  them  “ to  serve 
tables  ” — to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  alms 
of  the  Church,  in  money  or  in  kind  (Neander, 
Pflanz.  u.  Leit.  i.  p.  51,  ed.  1847),  while  the 
ministry  ( fhaitovia ) of  the  word  is  reserved  for  the 
Apostles.  On  this  view  of  the  narrative  the  seven 
were  the  first  deacons,  and  the  name  and  the  office 
wore  derived  by  other  Churches  from  that  of 
Jerusalem.  At  a later  period,  the  desire  to  repro- 
duce the  Apostolic  pattern  led  in  many  instances  to 
a limitation  of  the  deacons  in  a given  diocese  to  the 
original  number  {Cone.  Keocaes.  c.  14). 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
seven  were  not  appointed  to  higher  functions  than 
those  of  the  deacons  of  the  N.  T.  They  are  spoken 
of  not  by  that  title  but  as  “the  seven”  (Acts  xxi. 
8).  The  gifts  implied  in  the  words  “ full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom”  are  higher  than  those 
required  for  the  office  of  deacon  in  1 Tim.  iii. 
Two  out  of  the  seven  do  the  work  of  preachers  and 
evangelists.  It  has  been  inferred  accordingly 
(Stanley,  Apostolic  Ages , p.  62),  that  we  meet  in 
this  narrative  with  the  record  of  a special  institution 
to  meet  a special  emergency,  and  that  the  seven 
were  not  deacons,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term, 
but  commissioners  who  were  to  superintend  those 
that  did  the  work  of  deacons.  There  are  indications, 
however,  of  the  existence  of  another  body  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may  compare  with 
Hie  deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1 Tim.  iii.  8.  As 
the  Trpeo-fivTepot  of  Acts  xiv.  23,  xv.  6 ; 1 Pet. 
v.  1,  were  not  merely  men  advanced  in  years,  so 
the  ved>T epoi  or  veavlaKoi  of  Acts  v.  6,  10  were 
probably  not  merely  young  men,  but  persons  occu- 
pying a distinct  position  and  exercising  distinct 
functions  (cf.  Mosheim  de  Feb.  Christ,  p.  118). 
The  identity  of  eTriaicoTroi  and  -Kpeer&vrepoi 
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been  shown  under  Bishop;  and  it  is  natural  to 
infer  from  this  that  there  was  a similar  relation 
between  the  two  titles  of  SiAkovol  and  vewrepoi. 
The  parallelism  of  6 vec&repos  and  6 biaKovSov  in 
Luke  xxii.  26,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Assuming  on  these  data  the  identity  of  the  two 
names  we  have  to  ask — 

(1) ,  to  what  previous  organisation,  if  any,  the 
order  is  traceable  ? 

(2) ,  what  were  the  qualifications  and  functions 
of  the  men  so  designated? 

I.  As  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
had  its  elders  (D'^t)  or  pastors  (I'D T IS),  so  also  it 
had  its  subordinate  officers  (D'^-TH),  the  virqpirai 
of  Luke  iv.  20,  whose  work  it  was  to  give  the 
reader  the  rolls  containing  the  lessons  for  the  day, 
to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  open  and  close  it  at  the 
light  times  (Synagogue  ; and  see  Winer).  It  was 
natural  that  when  the  Galilean  disciples  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  congregations  of  their 
own,  they  should  adopt  this  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  arrangements  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
and  accordingly  the  i/ec&repoi  of  Acts  v.  do  what 
the  inrypeTcu  of  the  synagogue  would  have  done 
under  like  circumstances. 

II.  The  moral  qualifications  described  in  1 Tim. 
iii.,  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a deacon,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bishop.  The 
deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  be  “ given  to 
hospitality,”  nor  to  be  ‘‘apt  to  teach.”  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  “ hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith 
in  a pure  conscience.”  They  were  not  to  gain  their 
living  by  disreputable  occupations  (p.i]  al(rxP°~ 
fcepSets).  On  offering  themselves  for  their  work 
they  were  to  be  subject  to  a strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim. 
iii.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfactorily  were  to  enter 
on  it.  On  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
events  of  Acts  vi.,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
N.  T.  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  what  was  so 
familiar  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
spiritual  gifts  or  functions  would  not  have  been 
omitted  in  this  instance,  and  therefore  that  in  this 
respect  the  later  practice  of  the  Church  was  in 
harmony  with  the  earlier.  What  the  functions  of 
the  deacons  were  we  are  left  to  infer  from  that 
later  practice,  from  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue 
and  from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.  From 
these  data  we  may  think  of  the  vecorepoi  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  as  preparing  the  rooms  in 
which  the  disciples  met,  taking  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  out  of  the  common  fund,  at  first  with 
no  direct  supervision,  then  under  that  of  the  Seven, 
and  afterwards  under  the  elders,  maintaining  order 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  disciples  to  break  bread, 
baptising  new  converts,  distributing  the  bread  and 
the  wine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  the  Apostle  or 
his  representative  had  blessed.  In  the  Asiatic  and 
Greek  Churches,  in  which  the  surrender  of  property 
and  consequent  dependence  of  large  numbers  on  the 
common  treasury  had  never  been  carried  to  the 
same  extent,  this  work  would  be  one  of  less  diffi- 
culty than  it  was  when  “ the  Grecians  murmured 
against  the  Hebrews,”  and  hence  probably  it  was 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  stands  out  as  a 
solitary  fact  with  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the 
later  organisation.  Whatever  alms  there  were  to 
be  distributed  would  naturally  pass  through  their 
hands,  and  the  other  functions  continued  probably 
as  before.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  office  of  a deacon  to  teach  publicly  in  the 
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Church.  The  possession  of  any  special 
would  lead  naturally  to  a higher  work  and  office, 
but  the  idea  that  the  diaconate  was  but  a probation 
through  which  a man  had  to  pass  before  he  could 
be  an  elder  or  bishop  was  foreign  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  the  1st  century.  Whatever 
countenance  it  may  receive  from  the  common 
patristic  interpretation  of  1 Tim.  iii.  13  (cf. 
Estius  and  Hammond  ad  loc.),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of  expositors  have 
felt,  cf.  Wiesinger  and  Ellicott  ad  loc .)  that  when 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Ka\bs  fiadfxbs,  which  is 
gained  by  those  who  “ do  the  office  of  a deacon 
well,”  he  refers  to  the  honour  which  belongs 
essentially  to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that  which 
they  were  to  find  in  promotion  to  a higher. 
Traces  of  the  primitive  constitution  and  of  the 
permanence  of  the  diaconate  are  found  even  in  the 
more  developed  system  of  which  we  find  the  com- 
mencement in  the  Ignatian  epistles.  Originally 
the  deacons  had  been  the  helpers  of  the  bishop- 
elder  of  a Church  of  a given  district.  When  the 
two  names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  the 
bishop  presided,  whether  as  primus  inter  pares , or 
with  a more  absolute  authority  over  many  elders, 
the  deacons  appear  to  have  been  dependent  directly 
on  him  and  not  on  the  presbyters,  and  as  being 
his  ministers,  the  “ eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop  ” 
(Const.  Apost.  ii.  44),  were  tempted  to  set  them- 
selves up  against  the  elders.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  laws  like  those  of  Cone.  Nic.  c.  18 ; Cone. 
Carth.  iv.  c.  37,  enjoining  greater  humility,  and 
hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius  as 
to  the  reverence  due  to  deacons  (Ep.  ad  Trail,  c.  3 ; 
ad  Smyrn.  c.  8).  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEACONESS  (A iukovos  ; Diaconissa , Tert.). 
The  word  Sidnovos  is  found  in  Rom.  xvi.  1 asso- 
ciated with  a female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  as  there  undoubtedly  did  a little  later  (Pliny. 
Ep.  ad  Traj.),  an  order  of  women  bearing  that 
title,  and  exercising  in  relation  to  their  own  sex- 
functions  which  were  analogous  to  those  of  the 
deacons.  On  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred 
tnat  the  women  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  6,  12 
belonged  to  such  an  order  (Herzog,  Beal-Encycl. 
sub  voc.).  The  rules  given  as  to  the  conduct  of 
women  in  1 Tim  iii.  11,  Tit.  ii.  3,  have  in  like 
manner  been  referred  to  them  (Chrysost.  Theophvl . 
Hamm.  Wiesinger.  ad  loc.),  and  they  have  been 
identified  even  with  the  “widows”  of  1 Tim.  v. 
3-10  (Schaff,  Apost.  Kirche,  p.  356). 

In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  writers  have  transferred  to  the 
earliest  age  of  the  Church  the  organisation  of  a 
later.  It  was  of  course  natural  that  the  example 
recorded  in  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  should  be  followed  by 
others,  even  when  the  Lord  was  no  longer  with  His 
disciples.  The  hew  life  which  pervaded  the  whole 
Christian  society  (Acts  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  31,  32) 
would  lead  women  as  well  as  men  to  devote  them- 
selves to  labours  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that 
the  true  Opyaiceia  of  Christians  consisted  in  “ visit- 
ing the  fatherless  and  the  widow  ” would  make  this 
the  special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to 
undertake  it.  The  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in 
the  cities  of  the  empire  (cf.  Grot,  on  Bom.,  xvi.  1) 
would  make  it  fitting  that  the  agency  of  women 
should  be  employed  largely  in  the  direct  personal 
application  of  Christian  truth  ('Tit.  ii.  3,  4), 
possibly  in  the  preparation  of  female  catechumens. 
Even  the  later  organisation  implies  the  previous 
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existence  of  the  germs  from  which  it  was  developed. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  imply  a recognised  body  bearing  a 
distinct  name.  The  “widows”  of  1 Tim.  v.  3-10 
were  clearly,  so  far  as  the  rule  of  ver.  9 was  acted 
on,  women  who  were  no  longer  able  to  discharge  the 
active  duties  of  life,  and  were  therefore  maintained 
by  the  Church  that  they  might  pass  then-  remaining 
days  in  “ prayers  night  and  day.”  The  conditions 
of  v.  10  may,  however,  imply  that  those  only  who 
had  been  previously  active  in  ministering  to  the 
brethren,  who  had  in  that  sense  been  deaconesses, 
were  entitled  to  such  a maintenance.  For  the  fuller 
treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Widows.  On  the 
existence  of  deaconesses  in  the  Apostolic  age,  see 
Mosheim  de  Reb.  Christ,  p.  118;  Neander,  Pflanz. 
u.  Lett.  i.  p.  265 ; Augustn  Handb.  der  Christ. 
Archaol.  ii.  3.  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEAD  SEA.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  until 
the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  It  originated  in  an 
erroneous  opinion,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  to  the  name  is  due  in  a great  measure  the  mis- 
takes and  misrepresentations  which  were  for  so  long 
prevalent  regarding  this  lake,  and  which  have  not 
indeed  yet  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

Jn  the  0.  T.  the  lake  is  called  “ the  Salt  Sea,” 
and  “ the  Sea  of  the  Plain”  (Arabah)  ; and  under 
the  former  of  these  names  it  will  be  found  described. 
[Salt  Sea.]  [G.] 

DEARTH.  [Famine.] 

DE'BIR,  the  name  of  three  places  of  Palestine. 
i.  (333,  but  in  Judg.  and  Chr.  3>33 ; A afiip ; 
Alex.  Aaftelp  ; Dabir ),  a town  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  one  of  a group  of  eleven 
cities  to  the  west  of  Hebron.  In  the  narrative  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  the  next  place  which  Joshua 
took  after  Hebron  (x.  38).  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
king  (x.  39,  xii.  13)  and  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Anakim,  and  from  which  they  were  utterly  , 
destroyed  by  Joshua  (xi.  21).  The  earlier  name 
of  Debir  was  Kirjath-sepher,  “ city  of  book  ” (Josh, 
xv.  15 ; Judg.  i.  11),  and  Kirjath-sannah,  “ city  of 
palm  ” (Josh.  xv.  49).  The  records  of  its  con- 
quest vary,  though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh, 
xv.  17  and  Judg.  i.  13  a detailed  account  is  given 
of  its  capture  by  Othniel  son  of  Kenaz,  for  love  of 
Achsah  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general 
history  of  the  conquest  it  is  ascribed  to  the  great 
commander  himself  (Josh.  x.  38,  39.  In  the  last 
two  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 
text  as  Debirah  (m2^).  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
given  with  their  “ suburbs  ” (£H3D)  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  15  ; 1 Chr.  vi.  58).  Debir  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it 
been  discovered  Avith  certainty  in  modern  times. 
About  three  miles  to  the  W.  of  Hebron  is  a deep 
and  secluded  valley  called  the  Wady  Nunkur , 
enclosed  on  the  north  by  hills  of  which  one  bears 
a name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir, — Dewir-bcm. 
(See  the  narrative  of  Rosen  in  the  Zeitsch.  D.  M.  G. 
1857,  p.  50-64.)  The  subject,  and  indeed  the 
whole  topography  of  this  district,  requires  further 
examination:  in  the  meantime  it  is  perhaps  some 
confirmation  of  Dr.  Rosen’s  suggestion  that  a 
village  or  site  on  one  of  these  hills  was  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  as  called  Isa,  the  Arabic  name 
for  Joshua.  Schwarz  (86)  speaks  of  a Wady 
Dibit  in  this  direction.  Van  de  Velde  (Memoir, 


307)  finds  Debir  at  Dilbeh,  six  miles  S.W.  of 
Hebron,  where  Stewart  mentions  a spring  brought 
down  from  a high  to  a low  leArel  by  an  aqueduct. 

2.  (333  ? ctt!  Tb  rerpaprov  rrjs  (fxxpayyos 
’A x^P'i  Debera),  a place  on  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  near  the  “ Valley  of  Achor  ” (Josh.  xv. 

7) ,  and  therefore  someAvhere  in  the  complications 
of  hill  and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
139)  attaches  the  name  Thour-ed-Dabour  a to  the 
ruined  khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho,  at  which  travellers  usually  stop 
to  refresh,  but  this  is  not  corroborated  by  any 
other  traveller.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Arabs  when  the  writer  passed  (1858)  was  Khan- 
Hatherurah.  A Wady  Dabor  is  marked  in  Van  de 
Velde’s  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of  Neby  Mus  t,  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  “ border  (^■‘133)  of  Debir  ” is  named  as 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii. 
26)  and  as  apparently  not  far  from  Mahanaim. 
Reland  (734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Lodebar  (333^),  but  no 
identification  has  yet  taken  place  (LXX.  Ac tijSwj/, 
Alex.  AajSefp  ; Dabir).  Lying  in  the  grazing 
country  on  the  high  downs  east  of  Jordan,  the 
name  may  be  derived  from  331,  Dakar , the  same 
word  which  is  the  root  of  Midbar,  the  wilderness 
or  pasture  (see  Ges.  318).  [Desert.]  [G.] 

DE'BIR  (3'33 ; Aa/3iv;  Alex.  Aa/3etp ; Dabir), 
King  of  Eglon,  a town  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah ; one  of  the  five  kings  hanged  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  x.  3,  23). 

DEB'ORA  (Ae/3 Pwpa),  a woman  of  Xaphtali, 
mother  of  Tobiel,  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8). 
The  same  name  as 

DEB  ORAH  (3333  ; AejS oppa,  Ae/3j6 wpa ; 

Debbora).  1.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxxv. 

8) .  Nurses  held  a high  and  honourable  place 

in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in  the  East  (2 
Iv.  xi.  2 ; Horn.  Od.  i.  429  ; Virg.  Aen.  Ani. 
2;  “ Aeneia  nutrix  ;”  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  441), 
where  they  were  often  the  principal  members 
of  the  family  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11 ; Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl. 
§166).  Deborah  accompanied  Rebekah  from  the 
house  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxiv.  59),  and  is  only  men- 
tioned by  name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  under 
the  oak-tree  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honour 
Allon-Bachuth  (BaAavos  tt4v6ovs,  LXX.).  Such 
spots  Avere  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose  (Gen.  xxiii. 
17, 18  ; 1 Sam.  xxxi.  13  ; 2 K.  xxi.  18,  &c.).  Many 
ha\'e  been  puzzled  at  finding  her  in  Jacob's  family ; 
it  is  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon  Jacob 
from  Haran  (as  Jarchi  suggests),  or  that  she  had 
returned  during  the  lifetime  of  Rebekah,  and  was 
noAV  coming  to  visit  her  (as  Abarbanel  and  others 
say)  ; but  she  may  very  well  have  returned  at 
Rebekah ’s  death,  and  that  she  was  dead  is  probable 
from  the  omission  of  her  name  in  Gen.  xxxv.  27 , 
and  if,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Jacob  first 

| heard  of  his  mother’s  death  at  this  spot,  it  Avill  be 
an  additional  reason  for  the  name  of  the  tree,  and 
may  possibly  be  implied  in  the  expression  I!p3'1, 
comforted,  A.V.  “blessed”  (Gen.  xxxv.  9;  see  too 
Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  390). 


a De  Saulcy  quotes  the  name  in  Joshua  as  “ Da- 
bor but  on  Avhat  authority  is  not  apparent.  Cer- 
tainly not  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  the  Vulgate 
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2.  A prophetess  who  judged  Israel  (Judg.  iv.  v.). 
Her  name,  rnhl,  means  “a  bee”  (or  “a 

wasp”),  just  as  MeAio'o'a  and  Melitilla  were  proper 
names.  This  name  may  imply  nothing  whatever, 
being  a mere  appellative,  derived  like  Rachel  (a 
lamb),  Tamar  (a  palm),  &c.,  from  natural  objects; 
although  she  was  (as  Corn,  a Lapide  quaintly  puts 
it)  suis  mellea,  hostibus  aculeata.  Some,  how- 
ever, see  in  the  name  an  official  title,  implying  her 
prophetic  authority.  A bee  was  an  Egyptian  sym- 
bol of  regal  power  (cf.  Call.  Jov.  66,  and  Et.  Mag. 
s.  v.  eacryv)  ; and  among  the  Greeks  the  term  was 
applied  not  only  to  poets  ( more  apis  Matinae, 
Hor.),  and  to  those  peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the 
Neoplatonists),  but  especially  to  the  priestesses  of 
Delphi  ( xpriffiibs  p-eXicraas  A eX<pidos,  Find.  P. 

iv.  106),  Cybele,  and  Artemis  (Creuzer,  Symbolik. 
jii.  354,  &c.),  just  as  iaa^v  was  to  the  priests 
(Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.).  In  both  these  senses  the 
name  suits  her,  since  she  was  essentially  a vates 
or  seer,  combining  the  functions  of  poetry  and 
prophecy. 

She  lived  under  the  palm-tree  (“  such  tents  the 
patriarchs  loved,”  Coleridge)  of  Deborah,  between 
Ramah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  “ is 
mentioned  as  a well-known  and  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  probably  the  same  spot  as  that  called 
(Judg.  xx.  33)  Baal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary  of  the 
palm”  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  146).  Yon  Bohlen 
(p.  334)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with 
Allon-Bachuth  (Gen.  xxxv.  8),  the  name  and  locality 
being  nearly  the  same  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  391, 
405),  although  it  is  unhistorical  to  say  that  this 
“ may  have  suggested  a name  for  the  nurse” 
(Havernick’s  Introd.  to  Pent.  p.  201  ; Kalisch, 
Gen.  ad  loc.).  Possibly  it  is  again  mentioned  as 
“the  oak  of  Tabor,”  in  1 Sam.  x.  3,  where  Thenius 
would  read  JVQ*5}  for  “VQfl.  At  any  rate  it  was 
a well-known  tree,  and  she  may  have  chosen  it 
from  its  previous  associations. 

She  was  probably  a woman  of  Ephraim,  although 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some  suppose 
her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
ii.  489).  The  expression  niTsft  n m is  much 
disputed ; it  is  generally  thought  to  mean  “ wife 
of  Lapidoth,”  as  in  A.  Y. ; but  other  versions 
render  it  “ uxor  principis,”  or  “ Foemina  Lapidoth- 
ana  ” (“  that  great  dame  of  Lapidoth,”  Tennyson), 
or  mulier  splendorum,  i.  e.  one  divinely  illuminated, 

since  = lightnings.  But  the  most  prosaic 

notion  is  that  of  the  Rabbis,  who  take  it  to  mean 
that  she  attended  to  the  tabernacle  lamps,  from 

vsfe  . lapid,  a lamp  ! The  fem.  termination  is  often 
found  in  men’s  names,  as  in  Shelomith  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  9),  Koheleth,  &c.  Lapidoth  then  was  pro- 
bably her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as  some  say. 

She  was  not  so  much  a judge  (a  title  which 
belongs  rather  to  Barak,  Heb.  xi.  32)  as  one 
gifted  with  prophetic  command  (Judg.  iv.  6,  14, 

v.  7),  and  by  virtue  of  her  inspiration  “ a mother 
in  Israel.”  Her  sex  would  give  her  additional 
weight,  as  it  did  to  Veleda  and  Alaurinia  among 
the  Germans,  from  an  instinctive  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  womanhood  (Tac.  G&rm.  viii.).  Com- 
pare the  instances  of  Miriam,  Huldah,  Anna,  Noa- 
diah  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  Neh.  vi.  14). 

Jabin’s  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  northern 
tribes,  who  were  near  his  capital  and  under  her 
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jurisdiction,  viz.  Zebulon,  Nephthali,  and  Icsachar  , 
hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  the  deliverance, 
“ it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell ; 
but  they  were  joined  by  the  adjacent  central  tribes, 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin,  though  not  by 
those  of  the  extreme  west,  south,  and  east  ” (Stan- 
ley, p.  339).  Under  her  direction  Barak  encamped 
on  “ the  broad  summit  of  Tabor  ” (Jos.  De  B.  J.  ii. 
20,  §6).  When  asked  to  accompany  him,  “ she  an- 
swered indignantly,  Thou,  oh  Barak,  deliverest  up 
meanly  the  authority  which  God  hath  given  thee 
into  the  hands  of  a woman ; neither  do  I reject  it  ” 
(Jos.  Ant.  v.  5,  §2).  The  LXX.  interpolate  the 
words  Uti  ouk  oJda  tt]v  ypepav  iv  fj  evodo?  6 
K vpios  rbv  ayyeXov  per  igov  as  a sort  of  excuse 
for  Barak’s  request  (iv.  8,  cf.  14,  v.  23).  When  the 
small  band  of  ill-armed  (Judg.  v.  8)  Israelites  saw 
the  dense  iron  chariots  of  the  enemy,  “ they  were  so 
frightened  that  they  wished  to  march  off  at  once,  had 
not  Deborah  detained  them,  and  commanded  them 
to  fight  the  enemy  that  very  day  ” (Jos.  1.  c.).  They 
did  so,  but  Deborah’s  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (Judg. 
iv.  9),  and  the  enemy’s  general  perished  among 
the  “ oaks  of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaim),”  in  the 
tent  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite’s  wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in 
the  northern  mountains.  “ And  the  land  had  rest 
forty  years”  (Judg.  v.  31).  For  the  natural  phe- 
nomena which  aided  (Judg.  v.  20,  21)  the  victory, 
and  the  other  details  (for  which  we  have  ample 
authority  in  the  twofold  narration  in  prose  and 
poetry),  see  Barak,  where  we  have  also  entered  on 
the  difficult  question  of  the  chronology  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  ii.  489-494). 

Deborah’s  title  of  “ prophetess”  (HN'^)  in- 
cludes the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv. 
20 ; and  in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode 
(Judg.  v.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the  office. 
On  this  ode  much  has  been  written,  and  there  are 
separate  treatises  about  it  by  Hollmann,  Kalkar,  and 
Kenrick.  It  is  also  explained  by  Ewald  (die  Poet. 
Bilcher  des  Alt.  Bundes.  i.  125),  and  Gumpach 
( Alttestament . Studien,  pp.  1-140).  [F.  W.  F.] 

DEBTOR.  [Loan.] 

DECAP'OLIS  (AeudiroXis,  “the  ten  cities”). 
This  name  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, Matt.  iv.  25  ; Mark  vl  20,  and  vii.  31  ; but 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  other 
ancient  writers.  Immediately  after  the  conquest 
of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (b.c.  65),  ten  cities  appear 
to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially  colonized,  and  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  privileges ; the  country  around 
them  was  hence  called  Decapolis.  The  limits  of 
the  territory  were  not  very  clearly  defined ; and 
probably  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighbouring 
cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  ancient  geographers  speak  so  in- 
definitely of  the  province,  and  do  not  even  agree  as 
to  the  names  of  the  cities  themselves.  Pliny  (v. 
18)  admitting  that  “ non  omnes  eadem  observant ,” 
enumerates  them  as  follows:  Scythopolis,  Hippos, 
Gadara,  Pella,  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Dion , Ca- 
natha,  Damascus,  and  Raphana.  Ptolemy  (v.  17) 
makes  Capitolias  one  of  the  ten ; and  an  old  Pal- 
myrene inscription  quoted  by  Reland  (Pal.  p.  525) 
includes  Abila,  a town  which,  according  to  Euse- 
bius (Onom.  s.  v.  Abila ) was  12  Roman  mnes  east 
of  Gadara.  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  9,  §7)  calls  Scy- 
thopolis the  largest  cify  of  Decapolis,  thus  manifestly 
excluding  Damascus  from  the  number.  All  the 
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cities  of  Decapolis,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Scythopolis,  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ; and 
both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom . s.  v.  Decapolis ) 
say  that  the  district  was  situated  “ beyond  the 
Jordan,  around  Hippos,  Pella,  and  Gadara,”  that 
is,  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
With  this  also  agrees  the  statement  in  Mark  v.  20, 
that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured  at  Gadara  “ began 

publish  in  Decapolis  how  great  things  Jesus  had 
done  to  him.”  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
Matt.  iv.  25,  and  Mark  vii.  31,  that  Decapolis  was 
a general  appellation  for  a large  district  extending 
along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Pliny  (v.  18)  says 
it  reached  from  Damascus  on  the  north  to  Phila- 
delphia on  the  south,  and  from  Scythopolis  on  the 
west  to  Canatha  on  the  east — thus  making  it  no 
less  than  100  miles  long  by  60  broad  ; and  he  adds, 
that  between  and  around  these  cities  are  tetrarchies, 
each  like  a kingdom ; such  as  Trachonitis,  Paneas, 
Abila,  Area,  &c. 

This  region,  once  so  populous  and  prosperous, 
from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  Saviour, 
and  through  which  multitudes  followed  His  foot- 
steps— is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six 
out  of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  ruined  and  de- 
serted. Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have 
still  a few  families,  living,  more  like  wild  beasts 
than  human  beings,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  old  tombs. 
Damascus  alone  continues  to  flourish,  like  an  oasis 
in  a desert.  [J.  L.  ?•] 

DE'DAN  QTl  ; AatSdv,  AcuSaju,  Aabdv, 
AeSav ; Dedan,  Dadan).  1.  The  name  of  a son 
of  Raamah,  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7 ; 1 Chr.  i.  9, 
“the  sons  of  Raamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan”).  2. 
That  of  a son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv.  3,  and  “ Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  Dedan. 
And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  Letushim, 
and  Leummim.”  Cf.  1 Chron.  i.  32).  The  usual 
opinion  respecting  these  founders  of  tribes  is  that 
the  first  settled  among  the  sons  of  Cush,  wherever 
these  latter  may  be  placed;  the  second,  on  the 
Syrian  borders,  about  the  territory  of  Edom.  But 
Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that  the  name 
may  apply  to  one  tribe ; and  this  may  be  adopted 
as  probable  on  the  supposition  that  the  descendants 
of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  intermarried  with  those  of 
the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom  the  writer  places,  pre- 
sumptively, on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
[Arabia,  Cush,  Raamah,  &c.]  The  theory  of 
this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact  that 
in  each  case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named  Sheba. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Dedanites  were  among 
the  chief  traders  traversing  the  caravan-route  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine, bearing  merchandise  of  India,  and  possibly  of 
Southern  Arabia ; and  hence  the  mixture  of  such  a 
tribe  with  another  of  different  (and  Keturahite) 
descent  presents  no  impossibility.  The  passages  in 
the  Bible  in  which  Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides  the 
genealogies  above  referred  to)  are  contained  in 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and 
are  in  every  case  obscure.  The  Edomite  settlers 
seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jer.  xlix.  8,  where  Dedan 
is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  against  Edom ; again 
in  xxv.  23,  with  Tema  and  Buz ; in  Ez.  xxv.  13, 
with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy  against  Edom ; and 
in  Isa.  xxi.  13  (“  The  burden  upon  Arabia.  In 
the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O ye  travel- 
ling companies  of  Dedanim  ”),  with  Tema  and 
Kedar.  This  last  passage  is  by  some  understood  to 
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refer  to  caravans  of  the  Cushite  Dedan ; and  although 
it  may  only  signify  the  wandering  propensities 
of  a nomad  tribe,  such  as  the  Edomite  portion  of 
Dedan  may  have  been,  the  supposition  that  it 
means  merchant-caravans  is  strengthened  by  the 
remarkable  words  of  Ezekiel  in  the  lamentation  for 
Tyre.  This  chapter  (xxvii.)  twice  mentions  De- 
dan; first  in  ver.  15,  where,  after  enumerating 
among  the  traffickers  with  the  merchant-city  many 
Asiatic  peoples,  it  is  said,  “ The  children  of  Dedan 
were  thy  merchants,  many  isles  (D'-'K)  were  the 
merchandise  of  thine  hand : they  brought  thee  for  a 
present  horns  of  ivory,  and  ebony.”  Passing  thence 
to  Syria  and  western  and  northern  peoples,  the 
prophet  again  (in  ver.  20)  mentions  Dedan  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  point  to  the  wide  spread  and 
possibly  the  mixed  ancestry  of  this  tribe.  Ver.  15 
may  be  presumed  to  allude  especially  to  the  Cushite 
Dedan  (cf.  ch.  xxxviii.  13,  where  we  find  Dedan 
with  Sheba  and  the  merchants  of  Tarshish  ; appa- 
rently, from  the  context,  the  Dedan  of  ch.  xxvii. 
15) ; but  the  passage  commencing  in  v.  20  appears 
to  include  the  settlers  on  the  borders  of  Edom  (t.  e. 
the  Keturahite  Dedan).  The  whole  of  the  passage 
is  as  follows : “ Dedan  [was]  thy  merchant  in 
precious  clothes  for  chariots.  Arabia,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee  in  lambs, 
and  rams,  and  goats:  in  these  [were  they]  thy 
merchants.  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah 
they  [were]  thy  merchants : they  occupied  in  thy 
fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious 
stones,  and  gold.  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden, 
the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Asshur,  [and]  Chilmad, 
[were]  thy  merchants.”  (Ez.  xxvii.  20-23.)  We 
have  here  a Dedan  connected  with  Arabia  (probably 
the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula)  and  Kedar, 
and  also  with  the  father  and  brother  of  the  Cushite 
Dedan  (Raamah  and  Sheba),  and  these  latter  with 
Asiatic  peoples  commonly  placed  in  the  regions  bor- 
dering the  head  of  the  Persidb  gulf.  This  Dedan 
moreover  is  a merchant,  not  in  pastoral  produce,  in 
sheep  and  goats,  but  in  “ precious  clothes,”  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Arabia  and  Kedar,  like  the  far-off 
eastern  nations  who  came  with  “ spices  and  pre- 
cious stones  and  gold,”  “ blue  clothes  and  broi- 
dered  work,”  and  “ chests  of  rich  apparel.” 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of 
Dedan  support  the  argument  first  stated,  namely, 

1.  That  Dedan  son  of  Raamah  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  ca- 
ravan-merchants between  that  coast  and  Palestine. 

2.  That  Jokshan,  or  a son  of  Jokshan,  by  inter- 
marriage  with  the  Cushite  Dedan  formed  a tribe  of 
the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have  had  its  chief 
settlement  in  the  borders  of  Idumaea,  and  perhaps 
to  have  led  a pastoral  life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in 
Idumaea  or  on  the  Persian  gulf,  are  lost  in  the 
works  of  Arab  geographers  and  historians.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers  however  throw  some 
light  on  the  eastern  settlement ; and  a native  indi- 
cation of  the  name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the 
island  of  Dadan,  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf.  The 
identification  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
writer’s  recovery  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son 
of  Raamah,  on  the  island  of  Awdl,  near  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  same  gulf.  This  is  discussed  in  the 
art.  Raamah.  [E.  S.  P.] 
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[the  same  term  as  is  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the  de- 
dication of  the  altar  by  Moses,  Num.  vfi.  10]  ; 5 
Kadapia/xbs  rov  vaov , 2 Macc.  x.  5 ; Mishna,  HSpn, 

*.  e.  dedication ; Joseph,  (pcora,  Ant.  xii.  7,  §7), 
the  festival  instituted  to  commemorate  the  purging 
of  the  temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  altar  after 
Judas  Maccabaeus  had  driven  out  the  Syrians,  B.C. 
164.  It  is  named  only  once  in  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures, John  x.  22.  Its  institution  is  recorded 
1 Macc.  iv.  52-59.  It  commenced  on  the  25th  of 
Chisleu,  the  anniversary  of  the  pollution  of  the 
temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  167.  Like  the 
great  Mosaic  feasts,  it  lasted  eight  days,  but  it  did 
not  require  attendance  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  an  oc- 
casion of  much  festivity.  The  writer  of  2 Macc.  tells 
us  that  it  was  celebrated  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  the  carrying 
of  branches  of  trees,  and  with  much  singing  (x.  6, 
7).  Josephus  states  that  the  festival  was  called 
“ Lights,”  and  that  he  supposes  the  name  was 
given  to  it  from  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  their 
unexpected  liberty — rrjv  eoprrju  ayoyev  KaAovvres 
avr^jy  Qcotci,  e/c  rod  nap’  iAntdos  oljuai  ravryu 
T)p.7v  (pavrjvai  t i^oixriav  (Ant.  xii.  7,  §7). 
The  Mishna  informs  us  that  no  fast  on  account  of 
any  public  calamity  could  be  commenced  during  this 
feast.  In  the  Gemara  a story  is  related  that  when 
the  Jews  entered  the  temple,  after  driving  out  the 
Syrians,  they  found  there  only  one  bottle  of  oil 
which  had  not  been  polluted,  and  that  this  was 
miraculously  increased,  so  as  to  feed  the  lamps  of 
the  sanctuary  for  eight  days.  Maimonides  ascribes 
to  this  the  custom  of  the  Jews  illuminating  each 
house  with  one  candle  on  the  first  day  of  the 
feast,  two  on  the  second  day,  three  on  the  third, 
and  so  on.  Some  had  this  number  of  candles  for 
each  person  in  the  house.  Neither  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  the  Mishna,  nor  Josephus  mention  this 
custom,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  of  later  origin, 
probably  suggested  by  the  name  which  Josephus 
gives  to  the  festival.  In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  “Hallel”  was  sung  every  day  of  the  feast. 

In  Ezra  (vi.  16)  the  word  113)11,  applied  to  the 
dedication  of  the  second  temple,  on  the  third  of 
Adar,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  iyicali/ia,  and  in 
the  Vulg.  by  dedicatio.  But  the  anniversary  of  that 
day  was  not  observed.  The  dedication  of  the  first 
Temple  took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (1 
K.  viii.  2 ; 2 Chr.  v.  3).  [Tabernacles,  Feast 
op.] 

See  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service , sect.  v. ; Horae 
Heb.  on  John  x.  22,  and  his  Sermon  on  the  same 
text ; Mishna,  vol.  ii.  369,  ed.  Surenhus.  and  Houtin- 
gius’  note,  317  ; Kuinoel  on  John  x.  22.  [S.  C.] 

DEER.  [Fallow-Deer.] 

DEGREES,  SONGS  of  (ni^BH  n^),  a 

title  given  to  fifteen  Psalms,  from  cxx.  to  cxxxiv. 
inclusive.  Four  of  them  are  attributed  to  David, 
one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Solomon,  and  the  other 
ten  give  no  indication  of  their  author.  Eichhorn 
supposes  them  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  bard  ( Einl . in  das  A.  T.),  and  he  also  shares 
the  opinion  of  Herder  ( Geist  der  hebraischer 
P ossie) , who  interprets  the  title,  “Hymns  for  a 
journey.”  “ The  headings  of  the  Psalms,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  many  of  these 
titles  were  superadded  long  after  the  authors  of  the 
Psalms  had  passed  away.  The  words  ‘ of  David,’ 
or  ‘ of  Solomon,’  do  not  of  themselves  establish  the 
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fact  that  the  Psalm  was  written  by  the  person 
named,  since  the  very  same  phraseology  would  be 
employed  to  denote  a hymn  composed  in  honour  of 
David  or  of  Solomon”  (Marks’  Sermons,  i.  208-9). 
Bellermann  (Metrik  der  Hebraer)  calls  these  Psalms 
“ trochaic  songs.” 

With  respect  to  the  term  flfesn,  A.  Y.  “de- 
grees,” a great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst 
Biblical  critics.  According  to  some  it  refers  to  the 
melody  to  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  chanted. 
Others,  including  Gesenius,  derive  the  word  from 
the  poetical  composition  of  the  song,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  concluding  words  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  are  often  repeated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  verse.  Thus  Psalm  cxxi. : — 

I will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
From  whence  cometh  my  help. 

My  help  cometh  even  from  Jehovah,  &c. 

And  so  in  other  passages  (comp.  cxxi.  4,  5,  ani 
cxxiv.  1-2  and  3-4).  Aben  Ezra  quotes  an  ancient 
authority,  which  maintains  that  the  degrees  allude 
to  the  fifteen  steps  which,  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, led  from  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of 
the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  steps,  one  of  the 
fifteen  songs  of  degrees  was  chanted.  Adam 
Clarke  ( Comment . on  Ps.  cxx.)  refers  to  a similar 
opinion  as  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the 
birth  of  Mary  : “ Her  parents  brought  her  to  the 
temple,  and  set  her  upon  one  of  the  steps.  Now 
there  are  fifteen  steps  about  the  temple,  by  which 
they  go  up  to  it,  according  to  the  fifteen  Psalms  of 
degrees.” 

The  most  generally  accredited  opinion,  however, 
is  that  rbyn  is  etymologically  connected  with 
r6y,  “ to  go  up,”  or  to  travel  to  Jerusalem  ; that 
some  of  these  hymns  were  preserved  from  a period 
anterior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity ; that  others 
were  composed  in  the  same  spirit  by  those  who  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  on  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  and  that  a few  refer  even  to  a later  date, 
but  were  all  incorporated  into  one  collection,  be- 
cause they  had  one  and  the  same  object.  This  view 
is  adopted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Herder,  Mendelssohn, 
Joel  Brill,  &c.  &c.  Luther  translates  the  words 
“ Ein  Lied  im  hohern  Chor,”  thus  connecting  the 
Psalm  with  the  manner  of  its  execution  ; and  Mi- 
chaelis  compares  with  the  Syriac  ND/3&2 

(Scala)  which  would  likewise  characterize  the  metre 
or  the  melody.  [D.  W.  M.] 

DEHAY'ITES  (Will ; A avcuoi ; Dievi)  are 
mentioned  but  once  in  Scripture  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They 
were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  Samaria  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  Esarhaddon,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From  thei- 
name,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  th«, 
are  coupled  with  the-  Susanchites  (Susianians,  or 
people  of  Susa)  and  the  Elamites  (Elymaeans, 
natives  of  the  same  country),  it  is  fairly  concluded 
that  they  are  the  Dai’  or  Dahi,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  125)  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia. 
This  people  appears  to  have  been  widely  diffused, 
being  found  as  Dahae  (Aden)  both  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Caspian  (Strab.  xi.  8,  §2 ; Arrian. 
Exped.  Al.  iii.  11,  &c.),  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §3)  ; and  again  as  Dii  (Aiot, 
Thucyd.  ii.  96),  Dai'  (A dot,  Strab.),  or  Daei 
(AaKol,  Strab.  D.  Cass.  &c.)  upon  the  Danube. 
They  were  an  Arian  race,  and  are  regarded  by  some 
as  having  their  lineal  descendants  in  the  modern 
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Danes  (see  Grimm’s  Geschicht.  d.  Deutsch.  Sprach.  \ 
i.  192-3).  The  Septuagint  form  of  the  name — Da- 
vaeus,  may  compare  with  the  Davus  ( = AaFos)  of 
Latin  comedy.  [G.  R.] 

DE'KAR.  The  son  of  Deker,  i.  e.  Ben-Deker 
PFH? ; vlbs  Aaudp ; Bendecar).  was  Solomon’s 
commissariat  officer  in  the  western  part  of  the  hill- 
country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Shaalbim  and 
Bethshemesh  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

DELAIAH  and  = “ Jehovah’s 

tt  : tt  : 

freedman  ’ — comp.  cnreXevOepos  K vplov,  1 Cor. 
vii.  22 ; also  the  Phoenician  name  AeXaLacrrdpros, 
quoted  from  Menander  by  Josephus,  Cont.  Ap.  i. 
18,  and  the  modern  name  Godfrey  = Gottesfrey  ; 
LXX.  Ao Aorta  ; A aXaias  ; Dalaiau,  Dalaia ),  the 
name  of  several  persons. 

1.  Delaiahu  (LXX.  Vat.  ASaAAcd)  ; a priest 
in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of  the  twenty-third 
course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

2.  Delaiah  ; “ children  of  Delaiah  ” were 
among  the  people  of  uncertain  pedigree  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
60 ; Neh.  vii.  62).  In  1 Esdr.  the  name  is 
Lad  an. 

3.  Delaiah  ; son  of  Mehetabeel  and  father  of 
Shemaiah  (Neh.  vi.  10). 

4.  Delaiahu  ( Aa\aias  and  ToSoAfas) ; son  of 
Shemaiah,  one  of  the  “ princes”  (D’HE^)  about  the 
court  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  25). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  Dalaiah. 

DELI'LAH  (flW?  ; AaA iSa  ; Joseph. 

AaXlky] ; Dalila ),  a woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley 
of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  4-18). 
Her  connexion  with  Samson  forms  the  third  and  last 
of  those  amatory  adventures  which  in  his  history  are 
so  inextricably  blended  with  the  craft  and  prowess  of 
a judge  in  Israel.  She  was  bribed  by  the  “ lords  of 
the  Philistines  ” to  win  from  Samson  the  secret  of 
his  strength,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  it. 
[Samson.] 

It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  in  Josephus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a Philistine.  Nor 
can  this  question  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
geography  of  Sorek ; since  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
the  frontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite.  [Sorek.] 
The  following  considerations,  however,  supply  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  she  was  a Philistine : — 

1.  Her  occupation , which  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a courtesan  of  the  higher  class,  a kind  of 
political  Hetaera.  The  hetaeric  and  political  view 
of  her  position  is  more  decided  in  Josephus  than  in 
Judges.  He  calls  her  yvvrj  kraipi£op.4v7i,  and  as- 
sociates her  influence  over  Samson  with  tt6tos  and 
< Tvvovaia  ( Ant . v.  8,  §11).  He  also  states  more 
clearly  her  relation  as  a political  agent  to  the 
“ lords  of  the  Philistines”  CO  “ID,  Joseph,  oi 
TTpoea-Tcires,  ro?s  &pxou<Ti  Ha\ai(Trivo3v ; LXX. 
&pXovres ; Satrapae;  ol  rod  koivov  ; magistrates, 
politician  lords,  Milton,  Sams.  Ag.  850,  1195), 
employing  under  their  directions  “ liers  in  wait” 
''D'lNH,  rb  eveSpov ; insidiis ; cf.  Josh.  viii.  14; 

< TTpariovTcov ).  On  the  other  hand,  Chrysostom 

and  many  of  the  Fathers  have  maintained  that 
Delilah  was  married  to  Samson  (so  Milton,  227), 
a natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  the 
morality  of  the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg. 
xvi.  9,  18,  as  showing  an  exclusive  command 
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of  her  establishment  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
matrimonial  connexion  (Patrick,  ad  loc.).  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a courtesan ; 
and  her  employment  as  a political  emissary,  to- 
gether with  the  large  sum  which  was  offered  for 
her  services  (1100  pieces  of  silver  from  each  lord 
= 5500  shekels;  cf.  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  the  tact 
which  is  attributed  to  her  in  Judges,  but  more 
especially  in  Josephus,  indicates  a position  not  likely 
to  be  occupied  by  any  Israelitish  woman  at  that 
period  of  national  depression. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive : the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting 
upon  the  Israelites  from  without  (Num.  xxv.  1,  6, 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

3.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1, 
xvi.  1). 

In  Milton  Delilah  appears  as  a Philistine,  and 
justifies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of 
patriotism  (Sams.  Ag.  850,  980).  [T.  E.  B.] 

DELUGE.  [Noah.] 

DE'LUS  (A?jAos),meiitioned  in  1 Macc.  xv.  23, 
is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades  in  the 
Aegaean  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  this  god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis  (Diana). 
We  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §8)  that 
Jews  resided  in  this  island,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  (b.c. 
146)  it  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. The  sanctity  of  the  spot  and  its  consequent 
security,  its  festival  which  was  a kind  of  fair,  the 
excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  its  convenient  situa- 
tion on  the  highway  from  Italy  and  Greece  to 
Asia,  made  it  a favourite  resort  of  merchants.  So 
extensive  was  the  commerce  carried  on  in  the 
island,  that  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have  changed 
hands  there  in  one  day  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668).  Delus 
is  at  present  uninhabited,  except  by  a few  shepherds. 
(For  details,  see  Diet,  of  Gr.  fy  Rom.  Gcogr.  s.  v.) 

DE'MAS  (Argias),  most  probably  a contraction 
from  At) fx-{)Tpios,  or  perhaps  from  A-fipapxos,  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (called  by  him  his  abvepyos 
in  Philem.  24;  see  also  Col.  iv.  14)  during  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  At  a later  period 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having 
deserted  the  apostle  through  love  of  this  present 
world,  and  gone  to  Thessalonica.  This  departure 
has  been  magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apostasy 
from  Christianity  (so  Epiphan.  Haeres.  41.  6 . . . 
Kal  A 7]pdv,  Kal  'Eppoyevvjv,  robs  ayaTT'fja’avTas 
rbv  £j/rav6a  aiu>v a,  Kal  KaraXelif/avras  tV  odbp 
rrjs  dkrjOelas),  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in 
the  passage.  [H.  A.] 

DEMET'RIUS  (A rgi'fiTpios),  a maker  of  silver 

shrines  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24). 
These  vaol  apyvpo ? were  small  models  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  with  her  statue, 
which  it  was  customary  to  carry  on  journeys,  and 
place  on  houses,  as  charms.  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow  craftsmen,  in  fear  for  their  trade,  raised  a 
tumult  against  St.  Paul  and  his  missionary  com- 
panions. [H.  A.] 

DEMET'RIUS  I.  (Atj p^rpios),  surnamed 
“The  Saviour”  (SarHjp,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Babylonians),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Philopator,  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  While  still  a boy  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
as  a hostage  to  Rome  (B.C.  175)  in  exchange  for  his 
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ancle  Antioch  us  Epiphanes.  From  his  position  he  ' 
was  unable  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  usurpation  j 
of  the  Syrian  throne  by  Antiochus  IV. ; but  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch  (B.c.  164)  he  claimed  his 
liberty  and  the  recognition  of  his  claim  by  the 
Homan  senate  in  preference  to  that  of  his  cousin 
Antiochus  V.  His  petition  was  refused  from  selfish 
policy  (Polyb.  xxxi.  12)  ; and  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Polybius,  whose  friendship  he  had 
gained  at  Rome  (Polyb.  xxxi.  19 ; Just,  xxxiv.  3), 
he  left  Italy  secretly,  and  landed  with  a small  force 
at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia  (2  Macc.  xiv.  1 ; 1 Macc. 

vii.  1 ; Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10, 1).  The  Syrians  soon  de- 
clared in  his  favour  (b.c.  162),  and  Antiochus  and 
his  protector  Lysias  were  put  to  death  (1  Macc.  vii. 
2,  3 ; 2 Macc.  xiv.  2).  Having  thus  gained  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  Demetrius  succeeded  in 
securing  the  favour  of  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxxii.  4), 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  his  dominions.  The  Graecizing  party  were 
still  powerful  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  supported  them 
by  arms.  In  the  first  campaign  his  general  Bac- 
chides  established  Alcimus  in  the  high-priesthood 
(1  Macc.  vii.  5-20) ; bu.t  the  success  was  not  per- 
manent. Alcimus  was  forced  to  take  refuge  a 
second  time  at  the  court  of  Demetrius,  and  Nicanor, 
who  was  commissioned  to  restore  him,  was  defeated 
in  two  successive  engagements  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Macc.  vii.  31,  2,  43-5),  and  fell  on  the  field. 
Two  other  campaigns  were  undertaken  against  the 
Jews  by  Bacchides  (b.c.  161 ; 158) ; but  in  the 
meantime  Judas  had  completed  a treaty  with  the 
Romans  shortly  before  his  death  (b.c.  161),  who 
forbade  Demetrius  to  oppress  the  Jews  (1  Macc. 

viii.  31).  Not  long  afterwards  Demetrius  further 

incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ariarathes  from  Cappadocia  (Polyb.  xxxii. 
20 ; Just.  xxxv.  1) ; and  he  alienated  the  affection 
of  his  own  subjects  by  his  private  excesses  (Just. 
1.  e. ; cf.  Polyb.  xxxiii.  14).  When  his  power  was 
thus  shaken  (b.c.  1 52),  Alexander  Balas  was  brought 
forward,  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a 
claimant  to  the  throne,  with  the  powerful  support 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Attalus,  and  Ariarathes. 
Demetrius  vainly  endeavoured  to  secure  the  services 
of  Jonathan,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Judas 
as  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  wrongs,  warmly  favoured  the  cause  of 
Alexander  (1  Macc.  x.  1-6).  The  rivals  met  in  a 
decisive  engagement  (b.c.  150),  and  Demetrius, 
after  displaying  the  greatest  personal  bravery,  was 
defeated  and  slain  (1  Macc.  x.  48-50;  Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  2,  §4;  Polyb.  iii.  5).  In  addition  to  the  very 
interesting  fragments  of  Polybius  the  following  re- 
ferences may  be  consulted:  Just,  xxxiv.  3,  xxxv.  1 ; 
App.  Syr.  46,  47,  67.  [B.  F.  W.] 
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Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Demetrius  I. 

Obv.  Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.  Rev.  BA2IAEI22  AH- 
MHTPIoY  20THPo2 ; in  field  monogram  and  MI ; in 
exergue  ASP  (161  of  Era  Seleuc.).  Seated  female  figure  to  the 
left  with  sceptre  and  cornucopia. 

DEMET'RIUS  II.  ( Ayy.’qrpios ),  “The  Vic- 


torious” (Nncarcop),  was  the  eider  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter.  He  was  sent  by  his  father,  together  with  his 
brother  Antiochus,  with  a large  treasure,  to  Cnidus 
(Just.  xxxv.  2),  when  Alexander  Balas  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he  was  grown  up,  the 
weakness  and  vices  of  Alexander  furnished  him  with 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  father’s  dominions. 
Accompanied  by  a force  of  Cretan  mercenaries 
(Just.  1.  c.  ; cf.  1 Macc.  x.  67),  he  made  a descent 
on  Syria  (b.c.  148),  and  was  received  with  general 
favour  (1  Macc.  x.  67  ff.).  Jonathan,  however, 
still  supported  the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  deleated 
Apollonius,  whom  Demetrius  had  appointed  governor 
of  Coele-Syria  (1  Macc.  x.  74-82).  In  spite  of  these 
hostilities,  Jonathan  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour 
of  Demetrius  when  he  was  established  in  the  king- 
dom (1  Macc.  xi.  23-27),  and  obtained  from  him  an 
advantageous  commutation  of  the  royal  dues  and 
other  concessions  (1  Macc.  xi.  32-37).  In  return 
for  these  favours  the  Jews  rendered  important, 
services  to  Demetrius  when  Tryphon  first  claimed 
the  kingdom  for  Antiochus  VI.,  the  son  of  Alexander 
(1  Macc.  xi.  42),  but  afterwards  being  offended 
by  his  faithless  ingratitude  (1  Macc.  xi.  53),  they 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In  the 
campaign  which  followed,  Jonathan  defeated  the 
forces  of  Demetrius  (b.c.  144;  1 Macc.  xii.  28); 
but  the  treachery  to  which  Jonathan  fell  a victim 
(b.c.  143)  again  altered  the  policy  of  the  Jews. 
Simon,  the  successor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  very 
favourable  terms  from  Demetrius  (b.c.  142) ; but 
shortly  afterwards  Demetrius  was  himself  taken 
prisoner  (b.c.  138)  by  Arsaces  VI.  (Mithridates), 
whose  dominions  he  had  invaded  (1  Macc.  xiv.  1-3  ; 
Just,  xxx vi.).  Mithridates  treated  his  captive 
honourably,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage 
(App.  Syr.  67) ; and  after  his  death,  though  De- 
metrius made  several  attempts  to  escape,  he  still 
received  kind  treatment  from  his  successor,  Phraates. 
When  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  gained  possession 
of  the  Syrian  throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Phraates  em- 
ployed Demetrius  to  effect  a diversion.  In  this 
Demetrius  succeeded,  and  when  Antiochus  fell  in 
battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(b.c.  128).  Not  long  afterwards  a pretender,  sup- 
ported by  Ptol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  after  suffering  a defeat  he  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife  (App. 
Syr.  68),  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sea  (Just, 
xxxix.  1 ; Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  3).  [Cleopatra.] 

[B.  F.  W.] 


Obv.  Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.  Rev.  BA2IAE02  AH- 
MHTPIoY  ©EoY  3>IAAAEA<I>o Y NIKAToP02:  >n 
exergue  HP©  (169?  of  Era  Seleuc.).  Apollo  to  the  left,  seated 
on  cortina,  with  arrow  and  bow. 

DEMON  (LXX.  dcuySviov,  N.  T.  ^ai/xiviov, 
or  rarely  8 al/xuv.  Derivation  uncertain.  Plato 

( Crat . i.  p.  398)  connects  it  with  Bariyccu,  “ intel- 
ligent,” of  which  indeed  the  form  Salficor  is  found 
in  Archil,  (b.c.  650) ; but  it  seems  more  probably 
derived  from  Safa>,  to  “ divide  ” or  “ assign,”  in 
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which  case  it  would  be  similar  to  Motpa).  In 
sketching  out  the  Scriptural  doctrine  as  to  the 
nature  and  existence  of  the  demons,  it  seems  natural, 
1st,  to  consider  the  usage  of  the  word  Sa'ipcou  in 
classical  Greek ; 2ndly,  to  notice  any  modification 
of  it  in  Jewish  hands ; and  then,  3rdly,  to  refer  to 
the  passages  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  it  is  employed. 

I.  Its  usage  in  classical  Greek  is  various.  In 
Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but  supernatural  men, 
it  is  used  interchangeably  with  Beds  ; afterwards  in 
Hesiod  (Op.  121),  when  the  idea  of  the  gods  had 
become  more  exalted  and  less  familiar,  the  dai/xoves 
are  spoken  of  as  intermediate  beings,  the  messengers 
of  the  gods  to  men.  This  latter  usage  of  the  word 
evidently  prevailed  afterwards  as  the  correct  one, 
although  in  poetry,  and  even  in  the  vague  language 
of  philosophy,  rb  baipdviov  was  sometimes  used  as 
equivalent  to  rb  Oeioy  for  any  superhuman  nature. 
Plato  (S ymp.  pp.  202,  203)  fixes  it  distinctly  in 
the  more  limited  sense:  irav  rb  baipdviov  peraljv 

i<rn  Qeou  ical  OvriTov Oebs  avOpdircp  ov 

LLiyuvrai , aWa  Sia  baipovlcw  iracrd  iffriv  7]  opiKia 
Kal  rj  Sid\eKTOS  Oeois  irpbs  dv0pd>7rovs.  Among 
them  were  numbered  the  spirits  of  good  men, 
“ made  perfect”  after  death  (Plat.  Crat.  p.  398, 
quotation  from  Hesiod).  It  was  also  believed  that 
they  became  tutelary  deities  of  individuals  (to  the 
purest  form  of  which  belief  Socrates  evidently  re- 
ferred in  the  doctrine  of  his  baipdviov) ; and  hence 
dalpLuy  was  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
“ fate  " or  “ destiny  ” of  a man  (as  in  the  tragedians 
constantly),  thus  recurring,  it  would  seem,  directly 
to  its  original  derivation. 

The  notion  of  evil  demons  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a later  period,  and  to  have  been  due,  both 
to  Eastern  influence,  and  to  the  clearer  separation 
of  the  good  and  evil  in  men’s  thoughts  of  the  super- 
natural.a  They  were  supposed  to  include  the  spirits 
of  evil  men  after  death,  and  to  be  authors,  not  only 
of  physical,  but  of  moral  evil. 

II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words  baipccv  and  8cu/i6vlov 
are  not  found  very  frequently,  but  yet  employed  to 
render  different  Hebrew  words  ; generally  in  re- 
ference to  the  idols  of  heathen  worship ; as  in  Ps. 

xcv.  3,  for  the  “ empty,”  the  “ vanities,” 

rendered  xeiP° ^ol^tois,  & c.,  in  Lev.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  1 ; 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  for  “lords”  (comp.  1 Cor. 

viii.  5);  in  Is.  lxv.  11,  for  *13,  Gad,  the  goddess  of 
Fortune : sometimes  in  the  sense  of  avenging  or  evil 
spirits,  as  in  Ps.  xci.  6,  for  “ pestilence,” 

i.  e.  evidently  “ the  destroyer ;”  also  in  Is.  xiii.  21, 
xxxiv.  14,  for  Tybh  “ hairy,”  and  “ dwellers 
in  the  desert,”  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  “ satyrs.” 

In  Josephus  we  find  the  word  “ demons  ” used 
always  of  evil  spirits;  in  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6,  §3,  he 
defines  them  as  to  iruev/xaTa  rwv  Trovrjpciv,  and 
speaks  of  their  exorcism  by  fumigation  (as  in  Tob. 
viii.  2,  3).  See  also  Ant.  vi.  c.  8,  §2,  viii.  c.  2,  §5. 
Writing  as  he  did  with  a constant  view  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  use  the  word  in 
the  other  sense,  as  applied  to  heathen  divinities. 

By  Philo  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a more 
general  sense,  as  equivalent  to  “ angels,”  and  re- 
ferring to  both  good  and  evil. 

a Those  who  imputed  lust  and  envy  of  man  to  their 
pods  were  hardly  likely  to  have  a distinct  view  of 
supernatural  powers  of  good  and  evil,  as  eternally 
opposed  to  each  other. 
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The  change,  therefore,  of  sense  in  the  Hellenistic 
usage  is,  first,  the  division  of  the  good  and  evil 
demons,  and  the  more  general  application  of  the 
word  to  the  latter;  secondly,  the  extension  of  the 
name  to  the  heathen  deities. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii.  19, 
and  in  Eev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  are  spoken  of  as 
spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  God,  and  having 
power  to  afflict  man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as 
is  marked  by  the  frequent  epithet  “ unclean,”  with 
spiritual  pollution  also.  In  Acts  xix.  12,  13,  &c., 
they  are  exactly  defined  as  rot,  nvevpaTa  tci  Trovrjpd. 
They  “believe”  the  power  of  God  “ and  tremble” 
(James  ii.  19) ; they  recognise  our  Lord  as  the  Son 
of  God  (Matt.  viii.  29  ; Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in 
the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.  15)  ; and  look  forward  in 
terror  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Matt.  viii.  29). 
The  description  is  precisely  that  of  a nature  akin  to 
the  angelic  [see  Angels]  in  knowledge  and  powers, 
but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of  the  idea  of  positive 
and  active  wickedness.  Nothing  is  said  either  to 
support  or  to  contradict  the  common  Jewish  belief, 
that  in  their  ranks  might  be  numbered  the  spirits  if 
the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it  are  sometimes 
quoted  the  fact  that  the  demoniacs  sometimes  haunted 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt.  viii.  28),  and  the  sup- 
posed reference  of  the  epithet  aicddapTa  to  the  cere- 
monial uncleanness  of  a dead  body. 

In  1 Cor.  x.  20,  21,  1 Tim.  iv.  1,  and  Rev.  ix. 
20,  the  word  ba.ip.6via  is  used  of  the  objects  of 
Gentile  worship,  and  in  the  first  passage  opposed  to 
the  word  0e<£  (with  a reference  to  Deut.  xxxii.  17). 
So  also  is  it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts  xvii.  18. 
The  same  identification  of  the  heathen  deities  with 
the  evil  spirits  is  found  in  the  description  of  the 
damsel  having  . Trvevpa  iriBoova,  or  ttvBuvos,  at 
Philippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a demoniac  by 
St.  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  16) ; and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  1 Cor.  x.  19,  20,  the  apostle  is  arguing  with 
those  who  declared  an  idol  to  be  a pure  nullity, 
and  while  he  accepts  the  truth  that  it  is  so,  yet 
declares  that  all,  which  is  offered  to  it,  is  offered 
to  a “ demon.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  of  its 
being  a doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious  (though  not 
a priori  improbable)  as  it  maybe,  that  in  idolatry 
the  influence  of  the  demons  was  at  work  and  per- 
mitted by  God  to  be  effective  within  certain  bounds. 
There  are  not  a few  passages  of  profane  history  on 
which  this  doctrine  throws  light;  nor  is  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  remnants  of  truth  in 
idolatry,  or  with  the  possibility  of  its  being,  in 
the  case  of  the  ignorant,  overruled  by  God  to 
good. 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons,  Scripture 
is  all  but  silent.  On  one  remarkable  occasion, 
recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  (Matt.  xii. 
24-30  ; Mark  iii.  22-30  ; Luke  xi.  14-26),  our 
Lord  distinctly  identifies  Satan  with  Beelzebub, 
to?  &pxovtl  rcov  baipoviav  ; and  there  is  a similar 
though  less  distinct  connexion  in  Rev.  xvi.  14.  From 
these  we  gather  certainly  that  the  demons  are  agents 
of  Satan  in  his  work  of  evil,  subject  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  and  doubtless  doomed  to  share  in  its 
condemnation  ; and  we  conclude  probably  (though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  the  inference) 
that  they  must  be  the  same  as  “ the  angels  of  the 
devil”  (Matt.  xxv.  41  ; Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  “ the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  ” against  whom  we  “ wrestle  ” 
(Eph.  vi.  12.  &c.).  As  to  the  question  of  tlieu 
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fall,  see  Satan  ; and  on  the  method  of  their  action 
on  the  souls  of  men,  see  Demoniacs. 

The  language  of  Scripture,  as  to  their  existence 
and  their  enmity  to  man,  has  suffered  the  attacks 
of  scepticism,  merely  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  re- 
searches of  natural  science,  there  are  no  traces  of  the 
supernatural,  and  that  the  fall  of  spirits,  created 
doubtless  in  goodness,  is  to  us  inconceivable.  Both 
facts  are  true,  hut  the  inference  false.  The  very 
darkness  in  which  natural  science  ends,  when  it 
approaches  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  not  only 
does  not  contradict,  but  rather  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  supernatural  influence.  The  mystery  of 
the  origin  of  evil  in  God’s  creatures  is  inconceivable  ; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  angels  differs 
only  in  degree  from  that  of  the  existence  of  sin  in 
man,  of  which  nevertheless  as  a fact  we  are  only  too 
much  assured.  The  attempts  made  to  explain  the 
words  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  as  a mere  accom- 
modation to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  are  incompatible 
with  the  simple  and  direct  attribution  of  personality 
to  the  demons,  as  much  as  to  men  or  to  God,  and 
(if  carried  out  in  principle)  must  destroy  the  truth 
and  honesty  of  Holy  Scripture  itself.  [A.  B.] 
DEMONIACS  (dai/jLovi£6iui.evoi,  Sai/xovta  %xov~ 
res).  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T., 
and  applied  to  persons  suffering  under  the  posses- 
sion of  a demon  or  evil  spirit  [see  Demon],  such 
possession  generally  showing  itself  visibly  in  bodily 
disease  or  mental  derangement.  The  word  dcupo- 
vau  is  used  in  a nearly  equivalent  sense  in  classical 
Greek  (as  in  Aesch.  Choeph.  566 ; Sept.  c.  Theb. 
1001 ; Eur.  Phoen.  888,  &c.),  except  that  as  the 
idea  of  spirits  distinctly  evil  and  rebellious,  hardly 
existed,  such  possession  was  referred  to  the  will  of 
the  gods  or  to  the  vague  prevalence  of  an  ’'At??. 
Neither  word  is  employed  in  this  sense  by  the 
LXX.,  but  in  our  Lord’s  time  (as  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, constantly  in  Josephus)  the  belief  in  the 
possession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death,  or  evil  angels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sadducees  alone.  With  regal’d 
to  the  frequent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scripture 
three  main  opinions  have  been  started. 

I.  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school, 
which  makes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic, 
without  basis  of  fact.  The  possession  of  the  devils 
is,  according  to  this  idea,  only  a lively  symbol  of  the 
prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out  the 
devils  by  our  Lord  a corresponding  symbol  of  His  con  - 
quest  over  that  evil  power  by  His  doctrine  and  His 
life.  The  notion  stands  or  falls  with  the  mythical 
theory  as  a whole : with  regard  to  the  special  form 
of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  the  plain,  simple,  and 
prosaic  relation  of  the  facts  as  facts,  which,  what- 
ever might  be  conceived  as  possible  in  highly  poetic 
and  avowedly  figurative  passages,  would  make  their 
assertion  here  not  a symbol  or  a figure,  but  a lie. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a myth  or 
symbolic  fable  from  Tacitus  or  Thucydides  in  their 
accounts  of  contemporary  history. 

II.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and 
the  Evangelists,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  pos- 
session, spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general 
belief  of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its 
truth  or  its  falsity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since 
the  symptoms  of  the  affliction  were  frequently 
those  of  bodily  disease  (as  dumbness,  Matt.  ix. 
32  ; blindness,  Matt.  xii.  22 ; epilepsy,  Mark  ix. 
17-27),  or  those  s°en  in  cases  of  ordinary  in- 
sanity (as  in  Matt.  viii.  28;  Mark  v.  1-5), 
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since  also  the  phrase  “ to  have  a devil  ” is  con- 
stantly used  in  connexion  with,  and  as  apparently 
equivalent  to,  “to  be  mad”  (see  John  vii.  20, 
viii.  48,  x.  20,  and  perhaps  Matt.  xi.  18;  Luke 

vii.  33) ; and  since,  lastly,  cases  of  demoniacal 
possession  are  not  known  to  occur  in  our  own 
days,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  our  Lord 
spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a view  to 
be  clearly  understood,  especially  by  the  sufferers 
themselves,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
persons  suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of  body 
and  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the 
general  principles  or  with  the  particular  language 
of  scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in 
things  indifferent,  language  is  used  which,  although 
scientifically  or  etymologically  inaccurate,  yet  con- 
veys a true  impression,  or  when,  in  things  not 
indifferent,  a declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2), 
or  a moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given,  true  or 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect,  because  of 
the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients.  But  cer- 
tainly here  the  matter  was  not  indifferent.  The 
age  was  one  of  little  faith  and  great  superstition ; 
its  characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a 
distant  Lawgiver,  not  an  Inspirer  of  men’s  hearts. 
This  superstition  in  things  of  far  less  moment  was 
denounced  by  our  Lord ; can  it  be  supposed  that 
He  would  sanction,  and  the  Evangelists  be  per- 
mitted to  record  for  ever,  an  idea  in  itself  false, 
which  has  constantly  been  the  very  stronghold  of 
superstition?  Nor  was  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional  ex- 
pression. There  is  no  harm  in  our  “ speaking  of 
certain  forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not  thereby 
implying  that  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or  to 
have  had  any  influence  upon  them ; . . . but  if 
we  began  to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon’s 
ceasing  to  afflict  them,  or  if  a physician  were 
solemnly  to  address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain 
from  injuring  his  patient,  there  would  be  here  a 
passing  over  to  quite  a different  region,  . . . there 
would  be  that  gulf  between  our  thoughts  and  words 
in  which  the  essence  of  a lie  consists.  Now  Christ 
does  everywhere  speak  such  language  as  this.” 
(Trench  On  Miracles,  p.  153,  where  the  whole 
question  is  most  ably  treated.)  Nor  is  there,  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  least  indica- 
tion that  any  “ economy  ” of  teaching  was  employed 
on  account  of  the  “ hardness  ” of  the  Jews’ 
“ hearts.”  Possession  and  its  cure  are  recorded 
plainly  and  simply;  demoniacs  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18;  Luke  vi.  17,  18), 
even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  (<reA7jiua- 
(6/j.zvot,  Matt.  iv.  24) ; the  same  outward  signs 
are  sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (comp.  Matt.  iv.  24,  with  xvii. 
15;  Matt.  xii.  22,  with  Mark  vii.  32,  &c.);  the 
demons  are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own 
persons  with  superhuman  knowledge,"  and  acknow- 
ledging our  Lord,  to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
called  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt. 

viii.  29 ; Mark  i.  24,  v.  7 ; Luke  iv.  41,  &c.). 
All  these  things  speak  of  a personal  power  of  evil, 

a Compare  also  the  case  of  the  damsel  with  the 
spirit  of  divination  {nvtvfxa  ttvQiovos)  at  Philippi ; 
where  also  the  power  of  the  ev'l  spirit  is  referred  to 
under  the  well-known  name  of  the  supposed  inspira- 
tion of  Delphi. 
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and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer  t**  what  we  might 
call  mere  disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell  us  of 
something  in  it  more  than  a morbid  state  of  bodily 
organs  or  self-caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor 
does  our  Lord  speak  of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of 
evil  to  the  multitude  alone,  but  in  His  secret  con- 
versations with  His  disciples,  declaring  the  means 
and  conditions  by  which  power  over  them  could  be 
exercised  (Matt.  xvii.  21).  Twice  also  He  dis- 
tinctly connects  demoniacal  possession  with  the 
power  of  the  evil  one;  once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to  the 
seventy  disciples,  where  He  speaks  of  his  power  and 
theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a “ fall  of  Satan,’*  and 
again  in  Matt.  xii.  25-30,  when  He  was  accused  of 
casting  out  demons  through  Beelzebub,  and,  instead 
of  giving  any  hint  that  the  possessed  were  not 
really  under  any  direct  and  personal  power  of  evil, 
He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the  division  of  Satan 
against  himself,  which,  if  possession  be  unreal, 
becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  insincere.  Lastly, 
the  single  fact  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
mons at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  10-14)  into  the  herd  of 
swine  ,b  and  the  effect  which  that  entrance  caused, 
is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion  that  our  Lord 
and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or  imply  any 
objective  reality  of  possession.  In  the  face  of  this 
mass  of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  anything  like 
truth  of  scripture. 

But  besides  this  it  must  be  added,  that  to  say 
of  a case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives 
no  real  explanation  of  it  at  all;  it  merely  refers  it 
to  a class  of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but 
gives  no  answer  to  the  further  question,  how  did 
the  disease  or  insanity  arise?  Even  in  disease, 
whenever  the  mind  acts  upon  the  body  (as  e.  g. 
in  nervous  disorders,  epilepsy,  &c.)  the  mere  de- 
rangement of  the  physical  organs  is  not  the  whole 
cause  of  the  evil ; there  is  a deeper  one  lying 
in  the  mind.  Insanity  may  indeed  arise,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  physical  injury  or  derangement 
of  those  bodily  organs  through  which  the  mind 
exercises  its  powers,  but  far  oftener  it  appears  to 
be  due  to  metaphysical  causes,  acting  upon  and 
disordering  the  mind  itself.  In  all  cases  where  the 
evil  lies  not  in  the  body  but  in  the  mind,  to  call  it 
“ only  disease  or  insanity  ” is  merely  to  state  the 
fact  of  the  disorder,  and  give  up  all  explanation  of 
its  cause.  It  is  an  assumption,  therefore,  which 
requires  proof,  that,  amidst  the  many  inexplicable 
phenomena  of  mental  and  physical  disease  in  our 
own  days,  there  are  none  m which  one  gifted  with 
“ discernment  of  spirits  *’  might  sse  signs  of  what 
the  Scripture  calls  “ possession.” 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary 
experience,  yet  advances  to  a region  whither  human 
science  cannot  follow.  As  generally  it  connects 
the  existence  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering  in  the 
world  with  the  introduction  of  moral  corruption  by 
the  Fall,  and  refers  the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a 
spiritual  and  personal  source ; so  also  it  asserts  the 
existence  of  inferior  spirits  of  evil,  and  it  refers 
certain  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  to  the 
influence  which  they  are  permuted  to  exercise 
directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly  over  the  body. 
Inexplicable  to  us  this  influence  certainly  is,  as  all 

b It  is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  the  subterfuges  of 
interpretatioi  by  -which  the  force  of  this  fact  is  evaded. 

c It  is  to  be  noticed  that  almost  all  the  cases  of 
demoniac  possession  are  recorded  as  occurring  among 
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action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be ; but  no  one 
can  pronounce  a priori  whether  it  be  impossible  or 
improbable,  and  no  one  has  a right  to  eviscerate 
the  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
reduce  its  declarations  to  a level  with  our  own 
ignorance. 

III.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  there 
are  evil  spirits  [Demons],  subjects  of  the  Evil 
One,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lord  Himself  and  His 
Apostle’s  especially,  were  permitted  by  God  to 
exercise  a direct  influence  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  certain  men.  This  influence  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  power  of  corruption  and 
temptation  wielded  by  Satan  through  the  permis- 
sion of  God.  [Satan.]  Its  relation  to  it,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  a miracle  to  God’s 
ordinary  Providence,  or  of  special  prophetic  inspira- 
tion to  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Both  (that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  general 
principles,  and  tend  to  the  same  general  object ; 
but  the  former  is  a special  and  direct  manifestation 
of  that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  latter  by  a long 
course  of  indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  possession  is  the  complete  or  incomplete 
loss  of  the  sufferer’s  reason  or  power  of  will ; his 
actions,  his  words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  are 
mastered  by  the  evil  spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7. 
Acts  xix.  15),  till  his  personality  seems  to  be 
destroyed,  or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  overborne  as  to 
produce  the  consciousness  of  a twofold  will  within 
him,  like  that  sometimes  felt  in  a dream.  In  the 
ordinary  temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the 
will  itself  yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  gra- 
dually assumes,  without  losing  its  apparent  free- 
dom of  action,  the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic 
nature.  It  is  solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against 
the  strivings  of  grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Still,  however,  possession  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  “ law  of  sin  in 
the  members,”  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  heart 
itself,  recognised  by  St.  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and 
agonising  power  (Rom.  vii.  21-24).  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  was  rendered  possible  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  consent  of  the  sufferer  to 
temptation  and  to  sin.  That  it  would  be  most 
probable  in  those  who  yielded  to  sensual  tempta- 
tions may  easily  be  conjectured  from  general  obser- 
vation of  the  tyranny  of  a habit  of  sensual  indul- 
gence.0 The  cases  of  the  habitually  lustful,  the 
opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tre- 
mens) bear,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  many  marks 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Scriptural  possession. 
There  is  in  them  physical  disease,  but  there  is  often 
something  more.  It  is  also  to  he  noticed  that  the 
state  of  possession,  although  so  awful  in  its  wretched 
sense  of  demoniacal  tyranny,  yet,  from  the  very 
fact  of  that  consciousness,  might  be  less  hopeless 
and  more  capable  of  instant  cure  than  the  delibe- 
rate hardness  of  wilful  sin.  The  spirit  might  still 
retain  marks  of  its  original  purity,  although 
through  the  flesh  and  the  demoniac  power  acting 
by  the  flesh  it  was  enslaved.  Here  also  the  ob- 
servation of  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
conversion,  seen  in  cases  of  sensualism,  compared 
with  the  greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined 


the  rude  and  half-Gentile  population  of  Galilee. 
St.  John,  writing  mainly  of  the  ministry  in  Judea, 
mentions  none. 
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and  spiritual  sin,  tends  to  confirm  the  record  of 
Scripture. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evil  should 
show  itself,  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  when 
its  time  was  short.  It  was  natural  also  that  it 
should  take  the  special  form  of  possession  in  an 
age  of  such  unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as 
that  which  preceded  His  coming,  and  continued 
till  the  leaven  of  Christianity  was  felt.  Nor  was 
it  less  natural  that  it  should  have  died  away  gra- 
dually before  the  great  direct,  and  still  greater 
indirect  influence  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  early  fathers  (as  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  p.  311  B. ; Tertulliau,  Apol.  23,  37,  43) 
alluding  to  its  existence  as  a common  thing,  men- 
tioning the  attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah  as  occasionally  successful  (see 
Matt.  xii.  27 ; Acts  xix.  13),  but  especially  dwell- 
ing on  the  power  of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it 
out  from  the  country  as  a test  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  and  as  one  well-known  benefit  which 
it  already  conferred  on  the  empire.  By  degrees 
the  mention  is  less  and  less  frequent,  till  the  very 
idea  is  lost  or  perverted. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  Scriptural  notices 
of  possession.  That  round  the  Jewish  notion  of 
it  there  grew  up,  in  that  noted  age  of  superstition, 
many  foolish  and  evil  practices,  and  much  super- 
stition as  to  fumigations,  &c.  (comp.  Tob.  viii.  1-3  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  c.  2 §5),  of  the  “ vagabond 
exorcists”  (see  Acts  xix.  13)  is  obvious  and  would 
be  inevitable.  It  is  clear  that  Scripture  does  not  in 
the  least  sanction  or  even  condescend  to  notice  such 
things ; but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
(see  Lev.  xix.  31 ; 1 Sam.  xxviii.  7,  &c. ; 2 K.  xxi. 
6,  xxiii.  24,  &c.)  as  well  as  in  the  New,  it  recog- 
nises possession  as  a real  and  direct  power  of  evil 
spirits  upon  the  heart.  [A.  B.] 

DE'MOPHON  (Arjp.o<pwy),  a Syrian  general 
in  Palestine  under  Antiochus  Y.  Eupator  (2  Macc. 
xii.  2). 

DENA'KIUS  (fyvapiov ; denarius ; A.  Y. 
“penny,”  Matt,  xviii.  28,  xx.  2,  9,  13,  xxii.  19; 
Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35, 
xx.  24;  John  vi.  7,  xii.  5 ; Rev.  vi.  6),  a Roman 
silver  coin,  in  the  time  of  Our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles.  It  took  its  name  from  its  being  first 
equal  to  ten  “asses,”  a number  afterwards  in- 
creased to  sixteen.  The  earliest  specimens  are  of 
about  the  commencement  of  the  2nd  century  B.C. 
From  this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  continued  to  hold  the  same 
position  under  the  Empire  until  long  after  the  close 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  from  the 
pound  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard 
weight  about  60*  grs.  This  Nero  reduced  by  striking 
ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52*  grs.,  results  confirmed 
by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are,  however,  not 
exactly  true  to  the  standard.  The  drachm  of  the 
Attic  talent,  which  from  the  reign  of  Alexander 
until  the  Roman  domination,  was  the  most  import- 
ant Greek  standard,  had,  by  gradual  reduction, 
become  equal  to  the  denarius  of  Augustus,  so  that 
the  two  coins  came  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 
Under  the  same  emperor  the  Roman  coin  super- 
seded the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  few  cities  which 
yet  struck  silver  money,  took  for  it  the  form  and 
general  character  of  the  denarius  and  of  its  half  the 
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quinanus.  In  Palestine  in  the  N.  T.  period,  we 
learn  from  numismatic  evidence  that  denarii  must 
have  mainly  formed  the  silver  currency.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  the  N.  T.  by  Spaxgv  and 
apyvpiov,  both  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  “ piece  of  sil- 
ver,” we  are  to  understand  the  denarius  [Drachma  ; 
Silver,  piece  of].  The  dlSpaxpoy  of  the  tribute 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  probably  in  the  time  of  Our 
Saviour  not  a current  coin,  like  the  arar^p  men- 
tioned in  the  same  passage  (ver.  27).  [Money.] 
From  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
it  would  seem  that  a denarius  was  then  the  ordi- 
nary pay  for  a day’s  labour  (Matt.  xx.  2,  4,  7,  9, 
10,  13).  The  term  denarius  aureus  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
17,  xxxvii.  3)  is  probably  a corrupt  designation  for 
the  aureus  ( nummus ):  in  the  N.  T.  the  denarius 
proper  is  always  intended.  (See  Money,  and 
Diet,  of  Ant.  Denarius.)  [R.  S.  P.] 


Obv.  TI  CAESAR  DIVI  AVG  F AVGVSTVS.  Head  of  Tiberius, 
laureate,  to  the  right  (Matt.  xxii.  19,  20,  21).  Rev.  PONTIF 
MAXIM  Seated  female  figure  to  the  right. 

DEPOSIT  (j'npS  ; irapaO-fiKr],  napa,KaTaO’f)Kr) ; 
depositum ),  the  arrangement  by  which  one  man 
kept  at  another’s  request  the  property  of  the  latter, 
until  demanded  back,  was  one  common  to  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity ; and  the  dishonest  dealing  with 
such  trusts  is  marked  by  profane  writers  with  ex- 
treme reprobation  (Herod,  vi.  86;  Juv.  xiii.  199, 
&c. ; Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §38  ; de  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §5, 
7).  Even  our  Saviour  seems  (Luke  xvi.  12)  to 
allude  to  conduct  in  such  cases  as  a test  of  honesty.® 
In  later  times,  when  no  banking  system  was  as 
yet  devised,  shrines  were  often  used  for  the  custody 
of  treasure  (2  Macc.  iii.  10,  12,  15;  Xenoph.  Anab. 
v.  3,  §7  ; Cic.  Legg.  ii.  16 ; Plut.  Lys.  c.  18)  ; but, 
especially  among  an  agricultural  people,  the  exi- 
gencies of  war  and  other  causes  of  absence  must 
often  have  rendered  such  a deposit,  especially  as 
regards  animals,  an  owner’s  only  course.  Nor  was 
the  custody  of  such  property  burdensome ; for,  the 
use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  far  as  that  was  consistent 
with  its  unimpaired  restoration,  allowed  to  the  de- 
positary, which  office  also  no  one  was  compelled  to 
accept.  The  articles  specified  by  the  Mosaic  law 
are,  (1.)  “ money  or  stuff;”  and  (2.)  “ an  ass,  or  an 
ox,  or  a sheep,  or  any  beast.”  The  first  case  was 
viewed  as  only  liable  to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for 
loss  by  accidental  fire,  &c.,  no  compensation  could 
be  claimed),  and  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay 
double,  i.  e.,  probably  to  compensate  the  owner’s 
loss,  and  the  unjust  suspicion  thrown  on  the  depo- 
sitary. If  no  theft  could  be  proved,  the  depositary 
was  to  swear  before  the  judges  that  he  had  not  ap- 
propriated the  article,  and  then  was  quit.b  In  the 
second,  if  the  beast  were  to  “ die  or  be  hurt,  or 

a Such  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  words 
ei/  t<3  dAAorpto)  ttlcttol.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that, 
in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  the  “ slothful  servant  ” 
affects  to  consider  himself  as  a mere  depositarius,  in 
the  words  I8e  Ixets  to  cov  (Matt.  xxv.  25). 

b The  Hebrew  expression  nb  DN,  Ex.  xxii.  8, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  “ t&  «ce  whether,”  is  a common 
formula  jurandi. 
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driven  away,  no  man  seeing  it,” — accidents  to  which 
beasts  at  pasture  were  easily  liable, — the  depositary 
was  to  purge  himself  by  a similar  oath.  (Such 
oaths  are  probably  alluded  to  Heb.  vi.  16,  as  “ an 
end  of  all  strife.”)  In  case,  however,  the  animal 
were  stolen,  the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution, 
which  probably  was  necessary  to  prevent  collusive 
theft.  If  it  were  torn  by  a wild  beast,  some  proof 
was  easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitu- 
tion was  due  (Ex.  xxii.  7-13).  In  case  of  a false 
oath  so  taken,  the  perjured  person,  besides  making 
restitution,  was  to  “ add  the  fifth  part  more  there- 
to,” to  compensate  the  one  injured,  and  to  “ bring 
a ram  for  a trespass-offering  unto  the  Lord  ” (Lev. 
vi.  5,  6).  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (v.  3)  a written 
acknowledgment  of  a deposit  is  mentioned  (i.  14 
(17),  iv.  20  (21)  ).  This,  however,  merely  facili- 
tated the  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  original  deposit, 
leaving  the  law  untouched.  The  Mishna  (Baba 
Metzia,  c.  iii.,  Shebuoth,  v.  1),  shows  that  the  law 
of  the  oath  of  purgation  in  such  cases  continued  in 
force  among  the  later  Jews.  Michaelis  on  the 
laws  of  Moses,  ch.  162,  may  be  consulted  on  this 
subject.  [H.  H.] 

DER'BE  (AepjSTj,  Acts  xiv.  20,  21,  xvi.  1 ; 
Eth.  Aepficuos,  Acts  xx.  4).  The  exact  position  of 
this  town  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  its  ge- 
neral situation  is  undoubted.  It  was  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  great  upland  plain  of  Lycaonia,  which 
stretches  from  ICONIUM  eastwards  along  the  north 
side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must  have  been 
somewhere  near  the  place  where  the  pass  called  the 
Cilician  Gates  opened  a way  from  the  low  plain  of 
Cilicia  to  the  table-land  of  the  interior ; and  pro- 
bably it  was  a stage  upon  the  great  road  which 
passed  this  way.  It  appears  that  Cicero  went 
through  Derbe  on  his  route  from  Cilicia  to  Ico- 
nium  (Cic.  ad  Fain.  xiii.  73).  Such  was  St.  Paul’s 
route  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv. 
41,  xvi.  1,  2),  and  probably  also  on  the  third 
(xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  In  his  first  journey  (xiv.  20, 
21)  he  approached  from  the  other  side,  viz.,  from 
Iconium,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  that 
place  and  at  Lystra.  No  incidents  are  recorded 
as  having  happened  at  Derbe.  In  harmony  with 
this,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of 
places  2 Tim.  iii.  11.  “In  the  apostolic  history 
Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned  toge- 
ther: in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle,  Lystra  is 
mentioned  and  not  Derbe.  The  distinction  is  accu- 
rate ; for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  persecu- 
tions ” (Paley,  Horae  Paulinae,  in  loc.'). 

Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.)  By 
Col.  Leake  ( Asia  Minor , 101),  it  was  supposed  to 
be  at  Bin-bir-Kilisseh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kara- 
dagh,  a remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which  rises 
from  the  Lycaonian  plain ; but  this  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert’s  Map, 
Derbe  is  marked  farther  to  the  east,  at  a spot 
where  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line  of  a 
Roman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  {Researches  in  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  313)  and  Texier  {Asie  Mineure , ii.  129, 
130)  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  Divle,  a little  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  last  position  and  nearer  to  the  roots 
of  Taurus.  In  favour  of  this  view  there  is  the 
important  fact  that  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  the  place 
was  sometimes  called  AeAjSe/a,  which  in  the  Ly- 
caonian language  (see  Acts  xiv.  11)  meant  a 
“juniper  tree.”  Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a 
here,  which  (as  Leake  and  the  French  translators 
of  Strabo  suggest)  ought  probably  to  be  \ljxvT] ; 
and  if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is  sa-  j 


tisfied  by  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  Ak  Gol. 
Wieseler  {Chronol.  der  Apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  24) 
takes  the  same  view,  though  he  makes  too  much  o* 
the  possibility  that  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  journey, 
travelled  by  a minor  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician 
Gates.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Winer  {Real- 
worterbuch,  s.  v.)  states  that  Derbe  was  “ S.  of  Ico- 
nium and  S.E.  of  Lystra.” 

Strabo  places  Derbe  at  the  edge  of  Isauria ; but 
in  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles  (Wesseling,  p.  675, 
where  the  word  is  Aepficu)  it  is  placed,  as  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries 
of  these  districts  were  not  very  exactly  defined. 
The  whole  neighbourhood,  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Cilicia,  was  notorious  for  robbery  and  piracy. 
Antipater,  the  friend  of  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  73)  was 
the  bandit  chieftain  of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas,  king  of 
Galatia  (successor  of  Deiotarus  II.),  murdered  An- 
tipater and  incorporated  his  dominions  with  his  own. 
Under  the  Roman  provincial  government  Derbe 
was  at  first  placed  in  a corner  of  Cappadocia; 
but  other  changes  were  subsequently  made.  [Ga- 
latia.] Derbe  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  Byzantine  writers.  Leake  says  (102)  that  its 
bishop  was  a suffragan  of  the  metropolitan  of  Ico- 
nium. [J.  S.  H.] 

DESERT,  a word  which  is  sparingly  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  our  Hebrew  terms, 
of  which  three  are  essentially  different  in  significa- 
tion. A “desert,”  in  the  sense  which  is  ordi- 
narily attached  to  the  word,  is  a vast,  burning, 
sandy ,a  plain,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of  water. 
This  idea  is  probably  derived  from  the  deserts  of 
Africa — that,  for  example,  which  is  overlooked  by 
the  Pyramids,  and  with  which  many  travellers  are 
familiar.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  such  region  as  this  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
as  having  any  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
Israelites,  either  their  wanderings  or  their  settled 
existence.  With  regard  to  the  sand,  the  author  of 
“ Sinai  and  Palestine”  has  given  the  fullest  correction 
to  this  popular  error,  and  has  shown  that  “ sand  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule  of  the  Arabian 
desert”  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  (S',  fy  E.,  8,  9, 
64).  And  as  to  the  other  features  of  a desert,  cer- 
tainly the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  no  plain,  but  a 
region  extremely  variable  in  height,  and  diversified, 
even  at  this  day,  by  oases  and  valleys  of  verdure 
and  vegetation,  and  by  frequent  wells,  which  were 
all  probably  far  more  abundant  in  those  earlier 
times  than  they  now  are.  This  however  will  be 
more  appropriately  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Wilderness  op  the  Wanderings.  Here,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  show  that  the  words  rendered 
in  the  A.  Y.  by  “ desert,”  when  used  in  the  histo- 
rical books,  denoted  definite  localities ; and  that 
those  localities  do  not  answer  to  the  common  con- 
ception of  a “ desert.” 

1.  ArAbah  (nmjl).  The  root  of  this  word, 
according  to  Gesenius  {Thes.  1066),  is  Arab,  2*]^ 

to  be  dried  up  as  with  heat;  and  it  has  been 
already  shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is 
in  the  historical  and  topographical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  definite  article,  it  means  that  very 
depressed  and  enclosed  region — the  deepest  and 
the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world — the  sunken  valley 
north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  parti- 
cularly the  former.  [Aeabah.]  True,  in  the  pre- 


a “ The  sea  of  sand.”  See  Coleridge’s  parable  oii 
Mystics  and  Mysticism  [Aids  to  Eeji.  Conclusion.) 
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sent  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of  Palestine 
the  Jordan  valley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a region 
as  can  be  met  with,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  direct  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  Israelites  were  flourishing,  and  later 
in  the  Roman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the 
reverse.  Jericho,  “ the  city  of  Palm  trees,”  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean  at  the  upper, 
and  Phasaelis  in  the  centre,  were  famed  both  in 
Jewish  and  profane  history  for  the  luxuriance  of 
their  vegetation  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §2  ; xvi.  5,  §2  ; 
Bethshean;  Jericho).  When  the  abundant 
water-resources  of  the  valley  were  properly  hus- 
banded and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat  caused 
not  barrenness  but  tropical  fertility,  and  here 
grew  the  balsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants 
requiring  great  heat,  but  also  rich  soli,  for  their 
culture.  Arabah  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  translated  by  the  word  “desert”  only 
in  Ez.  xlvii.  8.  In  a more  general  sense  of  waste, 
deserted  country — a meaning  easily  suggested  by 
the  idea  of  excessive  heat  contained  in  the  root — • 
“ Desert,”  as  the  rendering  of  Arabah,  occurs  in 
the  prophets  and  poetical  books ; as  Is.  xxxv.  1,  6, 
xl.  8,  xli.  19,  li.  3 ; Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  6,  xvii.  6,  1.  12 ; 
but  this  general  sense  is  never  found  in  the  his- 
torical books.  In  these,  to  repeat  once  more, 
Arabah  always  denotes  the  Jordan  valley,  the 
Ghor  of  the  modern  Arabs.  Professor  Stanley 
proposes  to  use  “ desert  ” as  the  translation  of 
Arabah  whenever  it  occurs,  and  though  not  exactly 
suitable,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a better  word. 

2.  But  if  Arabah  gives  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a “ desert,”  still  less  doe's 
the  other  word  which  our  translators  have  most 
frequently  rendered  by  it.  Midbar  is 

accurately  the  “ pasture  ground,”  deriving  its 
name  from  a root  dabar  (l^),  “ to  drive,”  signi- 
ficant of  the  pastoral  custom  of  driving  the  flocks 
out  to  feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at 
night ; and  therein  analogous  to  the  German  word 
trift,  which  is  similarly  derived  from  treiben,  to 
drive.  With  regard  to  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings — for  which  Midbar  is  almost  inva- 
riably used — this  signification  is  most  appropriate  ; 
for  we  must  never  foi’get  that  the  Israelites  had 
flocks  and  herds  with  them  during  the  whole  of 
their  passage  to  the  Promised  Land.  They  had 
them  when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  26,  xii.  38), 
they  had  them  at  Hazeroth,  the  middle  point 
of  the  wanderings  (Num.  xi.  22),  and  some  of 
the  tribes  possessed  them  in  large  numbers  im- 
mediately before  the  transit  of  the  Joidan  (Num. 
xxxii.  1).  Midbar  is  not  often  rendered  by  “ de- 
sert” in  the  A.  V.  Its  usual  and  certainly  more 
appropriate  translation  is  “ wilderness,”  a word  in 
which  the  idea  of  vegetation  is  present.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings  the  word 
“desert”  occurs  as  the  rendering  of  Midbar,  in 
Ex.  iii.  1,  v.  3,  xix.  2 ; Num.  xxxiii.  15,  16 ; and 
in  more  than  one  of  these  it  is  evidently  employed 
for  the  sake  of  euphony  merely. 

Midbar  is  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts 
of  waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and  which  are 
a very  familiar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  that 
country.  In  spring  these  tracts  are  covered  with 
a rich  green  verdure  of  turf,  and  small  shrubs  and 
herbs  of  various  kinds.  But  at  the  end  of  summer 
the  herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and  is  pow- 
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dered  thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil  and 
the  whole  has  certainly  a most  dreary  aspect.  An 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hills  through 
which  the  path  from  Bethany  to  Jericho  pursues 
its  winding  descent.  In  the  spring  so  abundant  is 
the  pasturage  of  these  hills,  that  they  are  the 
resort  of  the  flocks  from  Jerusalem  on  the  one 
hand  and  Jericho  on  the  other,  and  even  from 
the  Arabs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  And 
even  in  the  month  of  September — when  the  writer 
made  this  journey — though  the  turf  was  cnly 
visible  on  close  inspection,  more  than  one  large 
flock  of  goats  and  sheep  was-  browsing,  scattered 
over  the  slopes,  or  stretched  out  in  a long  even 
line  like  a regiment  of  soldiers.b  A striking 
example  of  the  same  thing,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  waste  pasture  land  gradually  melts 
into  the  cultivated  fields,  is  seen  in  making  one’s 
way  up  through  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  due 
west,  from  Jericho  to  Mukhmas  or  Jeba.  These 
Midbars  seem  to  have  borne  the  name  of  the  town 
to  which  they  were  most  contiguous,  for  example 
Bethaven  (in  the  region  last  referred  to)  ; Ziph, 
Maon,  and  Paxan,  in  the  south  of  Judah;  Gibeon, 
Jeruel,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  poetical  books  “ desert”  is  found  as  the 
translation  of  Midbar  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10  ; Job  xxiv. 
5 ; Is.  xxi.  1 ; Jer.  xxv.  24. 

3.  Char’bah  (nSin).  This  word  is  perhaps 
related  to  Arabah,  with  the  substitution  of  one 
guttural  for  another  ; at  any  rate  it  appears  to  have 
the  same  force,  of  dryness,  and  thence  of  desola- 
tion. It  does  not  occur  in  any  historical  passages. 
It  is  rendered  “desert”  in  Ps.  cii.  6;  Is.  xlviii. 
21 ; Ezek.  xiii.  4.  The  term  commonly  employed 
for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  “ waste  places  ” or  “ deso- 
lation.” 

4.  JeshImon  (|iD^).  This  word  in  the  his- 

torical books  is  used  with  the  definite  article,  appa- 
rently to  denote  the  waste  tracts  on  both  sides  ot 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated  as  a 
proper  name  in  the  A.  V.  [Jeshimon;  Beth- 
JESIMOTH.]  Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a 
few  passages  of  poetry;  in  the  following  of  which 
it  is  rendered  “ desert.”  Ps.  lxxviii.  40  ; cvi.  14  ; 
Is.  xliii.  19,  20.  [G.] 

DES'SAU  (Ae<r<raou ; Alex.  A ecraaov ; Dessaii), 
a village  (not  “ town;”  Ku/xr],  castellum ) at  which 
Nicanor’s  army  was  once  encamped  during  his 
campaign  with  Judas  (2  Macc.  xiv.  16).  There  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  account  of  these  transac- 
tions in  1 Macc.  or  in  Josephus.  Ewald  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  have  been  Adasa  ( Gesch . iv, 
368,  note). 

DEU'EL  ; Yat.  and  Alex.  'Payovfa  ; 

DeliueV),  father  of  Eliasaph,  the  “captain”  (iObO) 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the  number- 
ing of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  vii.  42, 
47,  x.  20).  The  same  man  is  mentioned  again  in 
ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appears  as  Reuel,  owing 
to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very  similar  Hebrew 
letters  and  *q.  In  this  latter  passage  the  Sama- 
ritan, Arabic  and  Vulg.  retain  the  D;  the  LXX., 
as  in  the  other  places,  has  R.  [Reuel.]  Which 

b This  practice  is  not  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Mr. 
Blakesley  observed  it  in  Algeria ; and  gives  the  reason 
for  it,  namely,  a more  systematic,  and  therefore  com- 
plete, consumption  of  the  scanty  herbage.  [Four 
Months  in  Algeria,  303.) 
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of  the  two  was  really  his  Dame  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding. 

DEUTERONOMY"  or  Dm*1], 

so  called  from  the  first  words  of  the  book  ; Aevre- 
pov6/juov,  as  being  a repetition  of  the  Law  ; Deuie- 
ronium  : called  also  by  the  later  Jews  min 

and  niroin  naDi. 

A.  Contents.  The  Book  consists  chiefly  of  three 
discourses  delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his 
dea%.  They  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  last  year  of  their  wan- 
derings, the  fortieth  year  after  their  exodus  from 
Egypt  (i.  3). 

•Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of 
Moses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  his 
death. 

I.  The  first  discourse  (i.  1 — iv.  40j.  After  a 
brief  historical  introduction,  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  last  40  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had 
the  most  immediate  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the 
people  into  the  promised  land.  He  enumerates  the 
contests  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  with  the 
various  tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which 
their  success  had  always  depended  upon  their  obe- 
dience : and  reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  from 
the  promised  land,  first  of  the  former  generation 
because  they  had  been  disobedient  in  the  matter  of 
the  spies,  and  next  of  himself  with  whom  the  Lord 
was  wroth  for  their  sakes  (iii.  26).  On  the  appeal 
to  the  witness  of  this  past  history  is  then  based  an 
earnest  and  powerful  exhortation  to  obedience : and 
especially  a warning  against  idolatry  as  that  which 
had  brought  God’s  judgment  upon  them  in  times 
past  (iv.  3),  and  would  bring  yet  sorer  punishment 
in  the  future  (iv.  26-28).  To  this  discourse  is 
appended  a brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the  three 
cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  (iv. 
41-43). 

II.  The  second  discourse  is  introduced  like  the 
first  by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49).  It  extends  from 
chap.  v.  1 — xxvi.  19,  and  contains  a recapitula- 
tion, with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the 
Law  already  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Yet  it  is  not 
bare  recapitulation,  or  naked  enactment,  but  every 
word  shows  the  heart  of  the  lawgiver  full  at  once  of 
zeal  for  God  and  of  the  most  fervent  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  his  nation.  It  is  the  Father  no  less  than 
the  Legislator  who  speaks.  And  whilst  obedience 
and  life  are  throughout  bound  up  together,  it  is 
the  obedience  of  a loving  heart,  not  a service  of 
formal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  of  his  exhor- 
tations. The  following  are  the  principal  heads  of 
discourse:  (a.)  He  begins  with  that  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code, — the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  impressively  repeats  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  given  (v.  1 — vi.  3). 
(6.)  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Table.  The  love  of  Jehovah  who  has  done 
so  great  things  for  them  (vi.),  and  the  utter  up- 
rooting of  all  idol-worship  (vii.)  are  the  points 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  But  they  are  also  reminded 
that  if  idolatry  be  a snare  on  the  one  hand,  so  is 
self-righteousness  on  the  other  (viii.  10  ff  x.),  and 
therefore  lest  they  should  be  lifted  up,  the  speaker 
enters  *t  length  on  the  history  of  their  past  rebel- 
lions (ix.  7,  22-24),  and  especially  of  their  sin1  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix.  9-21).  The  true 
nature  of  obedience  is  again  emphatically  urged  (x. 
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12: — xi.  32),  and  the  great  motives  to  obedience  set 
forth  in.  God’s  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a people 
(x.  15,  21,  22),  as  also  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi.  3-6).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi.  26-32)  are  further  detailed,  (c.)  From  the 
general  spirit  in  which  the  Law  should  be  observed, 
Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enactments.  Even 
these  are  introduced  by  a solemn  charge  to  the 
people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  land  (xii.  1-3).  They  are  upon  the  whole 
arranged  systematically.  We  have  (1.)  first  the 
laws  touching  religion  (xii. — xvi.  17)  ; (2.)  then 
those  which  are  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  executive  (xvi.  18 — xxi.  23)  ; 
and  (3.)  lastly  those  which  concern  the  private  and 
social  life  of  the  people  (xxii.  1 — xxvi.  19).  The 
whole  are  framed  with  express  reference  to  the 
future  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(1.)  There  is  to  be  but  one  sanctuary  where  all 
offerings  are  to  be  offered.  Flesh  may  be  eaten 
anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only  be  slain  in  “ the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  ” (xii. 
5-32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  enticers  to  idolatry 
from  among  themselves,  even  whole  cities,  if  idol- 
atrous, are  to  be  cut  off  (xiii.) ; and  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv.  1,  2).  Next  come 
regulations  respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
tithe,  the  year  of  release  and  the  three  feasts  of  the 
Passover,  of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv.  3 — 
xvi.  17). 

(2.)  The  laws  affecting  public  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  Judges  (xvi.  18-20) 
and  the  Priests  (xvii.  8-13),  the  way  of  proceeding 
in  courts  of  justice  (xvii.  1-13)  j the  law  of  the 
King  (xvii.  14-20),  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  and 
Prophets  (xviii.)  ; of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  of 
witnesses  (xix.).  The  order  is  not  very  exact,  but 
on  the  whole  the  section  xvi.  18 — xix.  21  is  judi- 
cial in  its  character.  The  passage  xvi.  21 — xvii. 
1,  seems  strangely  out  of  place.  Baumgarten 
{Comm,  in  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  close  connexion  which  must  subsist 
between  the  true  worship  of  God  and  righteous 
rule  and  judgment.  But  who  does  not  feel  that 
this  is  said  with  more  ingenuity  than  truth? 

Next  come  the  laws  of  war  (xx.),  both  as  waged 
(a)  generally  with  other  nations,  and  ( b ) especially 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  Laws  touching  domestic  life  and  the  relation 
of  man  to  man  (xxi.  15 — xxvi.  19).  So  Ewald 
divides,  assigning  the  former  part  of  chap.  xxi.  to 
the  previous  section.  Havemick  on  the  other  hand 
includes  it  in  the  present.  The  fact  is,  that  ver. 
10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war  which  are  treated 
of  in  chap,  xx.,  whereas  1-9  seem  more  naturally 
to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this  sec- 
tion. It  begins  with  the  relations  of  the  family, 
passes  on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbour,  and 
then  touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice 
and  charity  by  which  men  should  be  actuated 
(xxiv.  16-22).  It  concludes  with  the  solemn  con- 
fession which  every  Israelite  is  to  make  when  he 
offers  the  first  fruits,  and  which  reminds  him  of 
what  he  is  as  a member  of  the  theocracy,  as  one  in 
covenant  with  Jehovah  and  greatly  blessed  by  Je- 
hovah. 

Finally,  the  whole  long  discourse  (v.  1 — xnvi. 
19)  is  wound  up  by  a brief  but  powerful  appeal 
(16-19),  which  reminds  us  of  the  words  with 
which  it  opened.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  pains 
are  taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  to  keep  the  several  portions  of  the  law. 
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considered  as  moral,  ritual,  and  ceremonial,  apart 
from  each  other  by  any  clearly  marked  line.  But 
there  is  in  this  discourse  a very  manifest  gradual 
descent  from  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower.  The 
speaker  begins  by  setting  forth  Jehovah  Himself  as 
the  great  object  of  love  and  worship,  thence  he 
passes  (1.)  to  the  Religious,  (2.)  to  the  Political, 
and  (3.)  to  the  Social  economy  of  his  people. 

III.  In  the  third  discourse  (xxvii.  1 — xxx.  20), 
the  Elders  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The 
people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  44  all  the  words  of  this 
law.”  Then  follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Levites  on  Ebal  (xxvii.  14-26),  and 
the  blessings  on  Gerizim  (xxviii.  1-14).  How  ter- 
rible will  be  the  punishment  of  any  neglect  of  this 
law,  is  further  pourtrayed  in  the  vivid  words  of  a 
prophecy  but  too  fearfully  verified  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  people.  The  subject  of  this 
discourse  is  briefly  44  The  Blessing  and  the  Curse.” 

IV.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written  by 
Moses  (for  its  still  further  preservation)  to  the 
custody  of  the  Levites,  and  a charge  to  the  people 
to  hear  it  read  once  every  seven  years  (xxxi.)  : the 
Song  of  Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
(xxxi.  30 — xxxii.  44) : and  the  blessing  of  the 
twelve  tribes  (xxxiii.). 

V.  The  Book  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to 
him  in  xxxii.  48-52.  On  the  authorship  of  the 
last  chapter  we  shall  speak  below. 

B.  Relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  preceding 
boohs - 

It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained 
by  the  more  modern  critics,  as  well  as  by  the 
earlier,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a com- 
plete whole  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to 
the  other  books  as  a later  addition.  Only  chapters 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part 
called  in  question  by  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Von 
Lengerke.  De  Wette  thinks  that  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  that 
xxxiv.  is  the  work  of  the  Elohist  [Pentateuch"). 
Ewald  also  supposes  xxxii.  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  another  writer,  who  lived,  however  (in  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory,  which  we  shall  notice 
lower  down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  considers  xxxiii.  to  be  later,  whilst  Bleek  (JRepert . 
i.  25)  and  Tuch  {Gen.  556)  decide  that  it  is 
Elohistic.  Some  of  these  ciitics  imagine  that  these 
chapters  originally  formed  the  conclusion  of  the 
book  of  Numbers,  and  that  the  Deuteronomist 
[Pentateuch]  tore  them  away  from  their  proper 
position  in  order  the  better  to  incorporate  his  own 
work  with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give 
it  a fitting  conclusion.  Gesenius  and  his  followers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  book  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  by  the  same  hand.  But  it  is  a question 
of  some  interest  and  importance  whether  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  should  be  assigned  to  the  author, 
or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  former  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  whether  it  is  a distinct  and  inde- 
pendent work.  The  more  conservative  critics  of 
the  school  of  Hengstenberg  contend  that  Deuter- 
onomy forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  throughout  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses. 
Others,  as  Stahelin  and  Delitzsch,  have  given  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist ; 
whilst  others  again,  as  Ewald  and  De  Wette,  are  in 
favour  of  a different  author. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opinion 
rests  are  the  many  variations  and  additions  to  be 
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found  in  Deuteronomy,  both  in  the  historical  and 
legal  portions,  as  well  as  the  observable  difference 
of  style  and  phraseology.  It  is  necessary  therefore, 
before  we  come  to  consider  more  directly  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  to  take  into  account  these  alleged 
peculiarities ; and  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
principal  discrepancies,  additions,  &c.,  as  given  by 
De  Wette  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Einleitung 
(many  of  his  former  objections  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned), and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations 
which  they  have  called  forth. 

I.  Discrepancies.  — The  most  important  dis- 
crepancies alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are 
the  following : — 

(1.)  The  appointment  of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is  at 
variance  with  the  account  in  Ex.  xviii.  It  is  re* 
ferred  to  a different  time,  being  placed  after  the 
departure  of  the  people  from  Horeb  (ver.  6),  whereas 
in  Exodus  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  their 
encampment  before  the  mount  (Ex.  xviii.  5).  The 
circumstances  are  different,  and  apparently  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  choosing  of  the  seventy  elders 
(Num.  xi.  11-17).  To  this  it  has  been  answered, 
that  although  Deut.  i.  6 mentions  the  departure 
from  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i.  9-17  refers  evidently  to 
what  took  place  during  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  expression  “ at  that  time,”  ver.  9, 
with  the  same  expression  ver.  18.  The  speaker,  as 
is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse,  checks 
himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  im- 
portant circumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has 
already  mentioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver. 
19  is  so  clearly  resumptive  of  ver.  6.  Again,  there 
is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  Jethro’s  counsel  is 
here  passed  over  in  silence.  When  making  allusion 
to  a well-known  historical  fact,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  the  speaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most 
is  an  omission,  not  a contradiction.  Lastly,  the 
story  in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in 
Num.  xi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  probably  because  the  office  was  only  tempo- 
rary, and  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  land.  (So  in  substance  Ranke,  v.  Len- 
gerke, Hengst.,  Havern.,  Stahelin.) 

(2.)  Chap.  i.  22  is  at  variance  with  Num.  xiii.  2, 
because  here  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent  the  spies 
into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people,  whereas 
there  God  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  measure. 
The  explanation  is  obvious.  The  people  make  the 
request ; Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then  gives  to 
it  His  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of  Numbers 
the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned.  Here, 
where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  reminds 
them  both  that  the  request  originated  with  them- 
selves, and  also  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
that  request  sprang  (ver.  20,  21).  These  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  in  the  N.  T.  is  urged  against  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Gal.  ii.  2 with  Acts  xv.  2,  3.  Both  admit 
of  a similar  explanation. 

(3.)  Chap.  i.  44,  4 4 And  the  Amorites  which  dwelt 
in  that  mountain,”  &c.,  whereas  in  the  story  of 
the  same  event,  Num.  xiv.  43-45,  Amalekites  are 
mentioned.  Answer:  m this  latter  passage  not 
only  Amalekites,  but  Canaanites,  are  said  to  have 
come  down  against  the  Israelites.  The  Amorites 
stand  here  not  for  44  Amalekites,”  but  for  44  Canaan- 
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ites,”  as  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  16  ; Deut.  i.  7) ; and  the 
Amalekites  are  not  named,  but  hinted  at,  when  it  is 
said,  “ they  destroyed  you  in  Seir”  where,  according 
to  1 Chr.  iv.  42,  they  dwelt  (so  Hengst.  iii.  421). 

(4.)  Chap.  ii.  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with 
Num.  xx.  14-21,  and  xxi.  4.  In  the  former  we 
read  (ver.  4),  “ Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast 
of  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Esau.”  In  the 
latter  (ver.  20),  “ And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him,”  &c. 
But,  according  to  Deut.,  that  part  of  the  Edomite 
territory  only  was  traversed  which  lay  about  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber.  In  this  exposed  part  of  their 
territory  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  would  have  been  useless,  whereas  at  Ka- 
desh,  where,  according  to  Numbers,  the  opposition 
was  offered,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  was  in 
favour  of  the  Edomites.  (So  Hengst.  iii.  283  ff, 
who  is  followed  by  Winer,  i.  293,  note  3.)  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  when  it  is 
said,  “ w e passed  by  from  our  brethren  the  children 
of  Esau  . . . through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,”  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewhere 
is  implied.  Again,  according  to  Deut.,  the  Israelites 
purchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and 
Moabites  (ver.  6,  28),  which,  it  is  said,  contradicts 
the  story  in  Num.  xx.  19,  20.  But  in  both  ac- 
counts the  Israelites  offer  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  6 with  Num.  xx.  19).  And  if 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  4 there  seems  to  be  a contradiction 
to  Deut.  ii.  29,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by  observing  (with 
Hengst.  iii.  286)  that  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
Moabites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet  the  Israelites 
with  bread  and  water  was  the  very  reason  why  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions. 

(5.)  More  perplexing  is  the  difference  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  as  given 
Deut.  x.  6,  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx.  23,  xxxiii. 
30  and  37.  In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  the  order  of 
encampment  was,  (1)  Bene-jaakan,  (2)  Mosera 
(where  Aaron  dies),  (3)  Gudgodah,  (4)  Jotbath. 
In  Numbers  it  is,  (1)  Moseroth,  (2)  Bene-jaakan, 
(3)  Hor-hagidgad,  (4)  Jotbath.  Then  follow  the 
stations  Ebronah,  Ezion-geber,  Kadesh,  and  Mount 
Hor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  that  Aaron  dies.  (It  is 
remarkable  here  that  no  account  is  given  of  the 
stations  between  Ezion-geber  and  Kadesh  on  the 
return  route.)  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  these  accounts.  The  explanation  given 
by  Kurtz  ( Atlas  zur  Gesch.  d.  A.  B.  20)  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory.  He  says:  “ In  the 
first  mouth  of  the  fortieth  year  the  whole  congre- 
gation comes  a second  time  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
which  is  Kadesh,  Num.  xxxiii.  36.  On  the  down- 
route  to  Ezion-geber  they  had  encamped  at  the 
several  stations  Moseroth  (orMoserah),  Bene-Jaakan, 
Chor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbath.  But  now  again  de- 
parting from  Kadesh,  they  go  to  Mount  Hor,  ‘ in 
the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom’  (ver.  37,  38),  or  to 
Moserah  (Deut.  x.  6,  7),  this  last  being  in  the 
desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene-Jaakan, 
Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited  about  this 
time,  i.  e.  a second  time,  after  the  second  halt  at 
Kadesh.”  This  seems  a not  improbable  explanation, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  desert 
io  so  inaccurate  that  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a 
better.  More  may  be  seen  in  Winer,  art.  Wiiste. 

(6.)  But  this  is  not  so  much  a discrepance  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  writer : in  Deut.  the  usual  name 
for  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is 
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Horeb,  only  once  (xxxiii.  2)  Sinai ; whereas  in  the 
other  books  Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  whole  mountain -range  ; Sinai,  the  par- 
ticular mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered ; 
and  that  Horeb,  the  more  general  and  well-known 
name,  was  employed  in  accordance  with  the  rhe- 
torical style  of  this  book,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  Sinaitic  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Deut.  i.  5,  xxix.  1).  So  Keil.  Of  this  last  ex- 
planation- it  is  net  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
neither  ingenious  nor  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  all  the 
answers  above  given,  that  so  far  as  they  reconcile 
alleged  contradictions,  they  tend  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  writers,  but  they  by  no  means  prove 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  no 
other  than  the  writer  of  the  earlier  books.  So  far  in- 
deed there  is  nothing  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  additions  both  to  the  historical  and  legal  sec- 
tions are  in  this  respect  of  far  more  importance,  and 
the  principal  of  them  we  shall  here  enumerate. 

II.  Additions. — These  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  History  and  in  the  Law. 

1.  In  the  History.  ( a ) The  command  of  God 
to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i.  6,  7,  not  mentioned  Num. 
x.  1 1.  The  repentance  of  the  Israelites,  Deut.  i.  45, 
omitted  Num.  xiv.  45.  The  intercession  of  Moses 
in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix.  20,  of  which  nothing 
is  said  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  These  are  so  slight,  how- 
ever, that,  as  Keil  suggests,  they  might  have  been 
passed  over  very  naturally  in  the  earlier  books, 
supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  the  same  hand. 
But  of  more  note  are:  (6)  The  command  not  to 
fight  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  Deut.  ii. 
9,  19,  or  with  the  Edomites,  but  to  buy  of  them 
food  and  water,  ii.  4-8.  The  valuable  historical 
notices  which  are  given  respecting  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Ammon  and 
of  Mount  Seir,  ii.  10-12,  20-23  ; the  sixty  fortified 
cities  of  Bashan,  iii.  4 ; the  king  of  the  country 
who  was  “ of  the  remnant  of  giants,”  iii.  11 ; the 
different  names  of  Hermon,  iii.  9 ; the  wilderness 
of  Kedemoth,  ii.  26  ; and  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  xxv.  17,  18,  com- 
pared with  Ex.  xvii.  8. 

(2)  In  the  Law.  The  appointment  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  Deut.  xix.  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num. 
xxxv.  14  and  Deut.  iv.  41 ; of  one  particular  place 
for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  offerings, 
tithes,  &c.,  are  to  be  brought,  Deut.  xii.  5,  &c., 
whilst  the  restriction  with  regard  to  the  slaying  of 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (Lev.  xvii.  3,  4)  is  done  away,  15, 
20,  21 ; the  regulations  respecting  tithes  to  be 
brought  with  the  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings  to 
the  appointed  place,  Deut.  xii.  6,  11,  17,  xiv.  22, 
&c.,  xxvi.  12 ; concerning  false  prophets  and  seducers 
to  idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them,  xiii. ; 
concerning  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, xvii.  14,  &c. ; the  prophets,  xviii.  15,  &c. ; 
war  and  military  service,  xx. ; the  expiation  of  secret 
murder ; the  law  of  female  captives ; of  first-born 
sons  by  a double  marriage  ; of  disobedient  sons ; of 
those  who  suffer  death  by  hanging,  xxi. ; the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8,  13-21  ; of  divoi'ce,  xxiv.  1,  and  va- 
rious lesser  enactments,  xxiii.  and  xxv. ; the  form  of 
thanksghfing  in  offering  the  first-fruits,  xxvi. ; the 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, xxxi.  10-13. 
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Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifica- 
tions of,  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as  for  in- 
stance the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  Deut.  xv.  12, 
&c.,  compared  with  Ex.  xxi.  2,  &c.  See  also  the 
fuller  directions  in  Deut.  xv.  19-23,  xxvi.  1-11,  as 
compared  with  the  briefer  notices,  Ex.  xiii.  12, 
xxiii.  19. 

C.  Author.  1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  the  work  of 
one  author.  The  only  parts  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  possible  interpolations  are,  according  to  De 
Wette,  iv.  41-3,  x.  6-9,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  Internal 
evidence  indeed  is  strongly  decisive  that  this  book  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  not  the  work  of  a compiler. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  style  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  more  flowing,  more 
rhetorical,  more  sustained.  The  rhythm  is  grand, 
and  the  diction  more  akin  to  the  sublimer  passages 
of  the  prophets,  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the 
historians. 

3.  Who  then  was  the  author?  On  this  point 
the  following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  main- 
tained : — 

(1.)  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of 
Moses  himself.  Of  the  later  critics,  Hengstenberg, 
Havernick,  Ranke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this 
view.  Moses  Stuart  writes : “ Deuteronomy  appears 
to  my  mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhom  and 
Herder,  as  the  earnest  outpourings  and  admonitions 
of  a heart  which  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  realized 
that  it  must  soon  bid  farewell  to  them  . . . Instead 
of  bearing  upon  its  face,  as  is  alleged  by  some,  evi- 
dences of  another  authorship  than  that  of  Moses, 
I must  regard  this  book  as  being  so  deeply  fraught 
with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling,  as  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  reader  who  is  competent  to  judge  of 
its  style,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any  pretender  to 
legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imitator  of  the  great 
legislator.  Such  a glow  as  runs  through  all  this 
book  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  artificial  or 
supposititious  composition  ” (Hist,  of  the  0.  T. 
Canon,  §3). 

In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  said:  a.  That 
supposing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Moses,  the  change  in  style  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  we  remember  that  the  last  book  is  hor- 
tatory in  its  character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
orations,  and  that  these  were  delivered  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  b.  That  the  usus  loquendi 
is  not  only  generally  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
earlier  books,  and  that  as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as 
in  their  Jehovistic  portions,  but  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiar  forms  of  expression  common  only  to 
these  five  books,  c.  That  the  alleged  discrepancies 
in  matters  of  fact  between  this  and  the  earlier  books 
may  all  be  reconciled  (see  above),  and  that  the 
additions  and  corrections  in  the  legislation  are  only 
such  as  would  necessarily  be  made  when  the  people 
were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised  land.  Thus 
Bertheau  observes : “It  is  hazardous  to  conclude 
from  contradictions  in  the  laws  that  they  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  a different  age  ...  He  who  made  ad- 
ditions must  have  known  what  it  was  he  was 
making  additions  to,  and  would  either  have  avoided 
all  contradiction,  or  would  have  altered  the  earlier 
laws  to  make  them  agree  with  the  later”  (Die 
Siebeh  Gruppen  Mos.  Gesetze,  p.  19,  note). 
d.  That  the  book  bears  witness  to  its  own  author- 
vol.  r 
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ship  (xxxi.  19),  and  is  expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T.  as 
the  work  of  Moses  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8 ) Mark  x.  3 ; 
Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37). 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  of  course  suppose 
that  the  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  was  added  by  a later  hand,  and 
perhaps  formed  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Joshua. 

(2.)  The  opinion  of  Stahelin  (and  as  it  would  seem 
of  Bleek)  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the  writer 
of  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other  books.  He 
thinks  that  both  the  historical  and  legislative  por- 
tions plainly  show  the  hand  of  the  supplementist 
(Krit.  Unters.  s.  76).  Hence  he  attaches  but  little 
weight  to  the  alleged  discrepancies,  as  he  consiiers 
them  all  to  be  the  work  of  the  reviser,  going  over, 
correcting,  and  adding  to  the  older  materials  of  the 
Elohistic  document  already  in  his  hands. 

(3.)  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and 
others,  that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a distinct  writer 
from  the  Jehovist.  De  Wette’s  arguments  are  based, 
a,  on  the  difference  in  style  ; b,  on  the  contra- 
dictions already  referred  to  as  existing  in  matters 
of  history,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation,  when  com- 
pared with  that  in  Exodus ; c,  on  the  peculiarity 
noticeable  in  this  book,  that  God  does  not  speak  by 
Moses,  but  that  Moses  himself  speaks  to  the  people, 
and  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
(cf.  i.  30,  vii.  20-23,  xi.  13-17,  with  Ex.  xxiii. 
20-33)  ; and  lastly  on  the  fact  that  the  Deuterono- 
mist ascribes  his  whole  work  to  Moses,  while  the 
Jehovist  assigns  him  only  certain  portions. 

(4.)  From  the  fact  that  certain  phrases  occurring 
in  Deut.  arc  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
it  has  been  too  hastily  concluded  by  some  critics 
that  both  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet.  So 
Von  Bohlen,  Gesenius  (Gesch.  d.  Hebr.  Spr.  32), 
and  Hartmann  (Hist.  Krit.  Forsch.  660).  Konig, 
on  the  other  hand  (Alttest.  Stud.  ii.  12  ff.),  has 
shown  not  only  that  this  idiomatic  resemblance  has 
been  made  too  much  of  (see  also  Keil,  Einl.  p.  117), 
but  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  of 
style  between  the  two  books.  And  De  Wette  re- 
marks (Einl.  p.  191),  “ Zu  viel  behauptet  fiber 
diese  Verwandtschaft  von  Bohlen,  Gen.  s.  clxvii.” 

(5.)  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  a 
Jew  living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  (Gesch.  des  V.  I.  i.  171).  He 
thinks  that  a pious  Jew  of  that  age,  gifted  with 
prophetic  power  and  fully  alive  to  all  the  evils  of 
his  time,  sought  thus  to  revive  and  to  impress 
more  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
the  great  lessons  of  that  Law  which  he  saw  they 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  He  avails  himself 
therefore  of  the  groundwork  of  the  earlier  history, 
and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expression.  But 
as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a corrupt  nation,  he  only 
makes  use  of  historical  notices  tor  the  purpose  of 
introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  effect.  This  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as 
a master  of  his  subject-,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  fresh  vigour  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means 
of  those  new  prophetic  truths  which  had  so  lately 
become  the  heritage  of  his  people.  Ewald  further 
considers  that  there  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy 
borrowed  from  the  books  of  Job  and  Isaiah  (iv.  32 
from  Job  viii.  8,  and  xxviii.  29,  30,  35  from  Job  v. 
14,  xxxi.  10,  ii.  7,  and  xxviii.  49,  &c.  from  Is.  v. 
26  ff.,  xxxiii.  19),  and  much  of  it  akin  to  Jeremiah 
(Gesch.  i.  171,  note).  The  song  of  Moses  (xxxii.) 
is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but 
is  nevertheless  later  than  the  time  of  Solomon. 

1 2 F 
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D.  Date  of  Composition.  Was  the  Book  really 
written,  as  its  language  certainly  implies,  before 
the  entry  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land  ? Not 
only  does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  con- 
tained in  the  Book  were  delivered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  in  the  last  month  of  the  40  years’  wan- 
dering, and  when  the  people  were  just  about  to 
enter  Canaan  (i.  1-5),  but  he  tells  us  with  still 
further  exactness  that  all  the  words  of  this  Law 
were  written  at  the  same  time  in  the  Book  (xxxi.  9). 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  goodly  land  lay  even 
now  before  their  eyes  seems  everywhere  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a peculiar  solemnity  to  his  words.  Hence  we 
constantly  meet  with  such  expressions  as  “ When 
Jehovah  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  the  land 
which  He  hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee,” 
or  “ whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it.”  This 
phraseology  is  so  constant,  and  seems  to  fall  in  so 
naturally  with  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
the  Book,  that  to  suppose  it  was  written  long  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  (De  Wette,  v.  Lengerke  and  others), 
or  in  that  of  Manasseh  (Ewald  as  above),  is  not 
only  to  make  the  Book  an  historical  romance,  but 
to  attribute  very  considerable  inventive  skill  to  the 
author  (as  Ewald  in  fact  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the  character  of 
the  Laws  is  such  as  of  itself  to  presuppose  a long 
residence  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  instances  the 
allusion  to  the  temple  (xii.  and  xvi.  1-7),  the  pro- 
vision for  the  right  discharge  of  the  kingly  and 
prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil  and  military 
organisation  and  the  state  of  the  Levites,  who  are 
represented  as  living  without  cities  (though  such 
are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.)  and  without 
tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii.  20,  &c.). 
But  in  the  passages  cited  the  temple  is  not  named, 
much  less  is  it  spoken  of  as  already  existing : on 
the  contrary,  the  phrase  employed  is  “ The  place 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose.”  Again, 
to  suppose  that  Moses  was  incapable  of  providing 
for  the  future  and  very  different  position  of  his 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  to  deny 
him  even  ordinary  sagacity.  Without  raising  the 
question  about  his  divine  commission,  surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  that  so  wise  and  great  a 
legislator  would  foresee  the  growth  of  a polity  and 
would  be  anxious  to  regulate  its  due  administration 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Hence  he  would  guard  against 
false  prophets  anld  seducers  to  idolatry.  As  regards 
the  Levites,  Moses  might  have  expected  or  even 
desired  that,  though  possessing  certain  cities  (which, 
however,  were  inhabited  by  others  as  well  as  them- 
selves), they  should  not  be  confined  to  those  cities 
but  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  This 
must  have  been  the  case  at  first,  owing  to  the  very 
gradual  occupation  of  the  new  territory.  The  mere 
fact  that  in  giving  them  certain  rights  in  Deut. 
nothing  is  said  of  an  earlier  provision  in  Num.  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  earlier  provision 
was  unknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

Other  reasons  for  a later  date,  such  as  the 
mention  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv. 
19,  xvii.  3);  the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii.  5, 
xxii.  21,  &c.)  ; the  name  Feast  of  Tabernacles; 
and  the  motive  for  keeping  the  Sabbath,  are  of 
little  force.  In  Amos  v.  26,  Saturn  is  said  to  have 
been  worshipped  in  the  wilderness  ; the  punishment 
of  stoning  is  found  also  in  the  older  documents ; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  agrees  with  Lev.  xxiii. 
34 ; and  the  motive  alleged  for  the  observance  of 
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the  Sabbath  at  least  does  not  exclude  othei 
motives. 

A further  discussion  of  the  question  of  author- 
ship, as  well  as  of  the  date  of  the  legislation  in 
Deuteronomy,  must  be  reserved  for  another  article, 
f Pentateuch.!  [J.  J.  s.  P.] 

DEVIL  (AtctjSoAox  ; Diabolus  : properly  “ one 
who  sets  at  variance,”  ; comp.  Plat. 

Symp.  p.  222,  C.  D. ; and  generally  a “ slanderer  ” 
or  “ false  accuser”). 

The  word  is  found  in  the  plural  number  and 
adjective  sense  in  1 Tim.  iii.  11;  2 Tim.  iii.  3, 
and  Tit.  ii.  3.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  used  with 
the  article  as  a descriptive  name  of  Satan  [Satan], 
excepting  that  in  John  vi.  70  it  is  applied  to 
Judas  (as  “ Satan”  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  23), 
because  they — the  one  permanently,  and  the  other 
for  the  moment — were  doing  Satan’s  work. 

The  name  describes  him  as  slandering  God  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. 

The  former  work  is,  of  course,  a part  of  his 
great  work  of  temptation  to  evil ; and  is  not  only 
exemplified  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general  nature 
and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  Gen.  iii.  We 
find  there  that  its  essential  characteristic  is  the 
representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and  selfish 
Ruler,  seeking  His  own  good  and  not  that  of  His 
creatures.  The  effect  is  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of 
freedom  in  man  to  seek  a fancied  independence; 
and  it  is  but  a slight  step  further  to  impute  false- 
hood or  cruelty  to  Him.  The  success  of  the  devil’s 
slander  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  Fall,  but  in  the  corruptions  of  most  mytho- 
logies, and  especially  in  the  horrible  notion  of  the 
divine  <pQ6vos,  which  ran  through  so  many.  (See 
c.  g.  Herod,  i.  32,  vii.  46.)  The  same  slander  is 
implied  rather  than  expressed  in  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord,  and  overcome  by  the  faith,  which  trusts 
in  God’s  love  even  where  its  signs  may  be  hidden 
from  the  eye.  (Comp,  the  unmasking  of  a similar 
slander  by  Peter  in  Acts  v.  4.) 

The  other  work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  man 
before  God,  is,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  unin- 
telligible to  us.  The  All-Seeing  Judge  can  need 
no  accuser,  and  the  All-Pure  could,  it  might  seem, 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  Evil  One.  But  in 
truth  the  question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  spirit,  and  the 
permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Him  who  is  “ the  Good.”  As  a part  of 
these  it  must  be  viewed, — to  the  latter  especially 
it  belongs ; and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  great 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  in  which  the  facts  are 
proved  to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence. 

The  fact  of  the  devil’s  accusation  of  man  to  God 
is  stated  generally  in  Rev.  xii.  10,  where  he  is 
called  “ the  accuser  (tear  7)y  cup)  of  our  brethren,  who 
accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night,”  and 
exemplified  plainly  in  the  case  of  J ob.  Its  essence  as 
before  is  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives  (Job  i.  9, 
10),  and  its  refutation  is  placed  in  the  self-sacrifice 
of  those  “ who  loved  not  their  own  lives  unto  death.” 

For  details  see  Satan.  [A.  B.] 

DEW  (^D  ; SpScros,  *• os ).  This  in  the  summer 
is  so  copious  in  Palestine  that  it  supplies  to  some 
extent  the  absence  of  rain  (Ecclus.  xviii.  16,  xliii. 
22),  and  becomes  important  to  the  agriculturist ; as 
a proof  of  this  copiousness  the  well-known  sign  ot 
Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  37,  39,  40)  may  be  adduced. 
Thus  it  is  coupled  in  the  divine  blessing  with  rain, 
or  mentioned  as  a prime  source  of  fertility  (Gen 
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xxvii.  28;  Deui.  xxxiii.  13;  Zech.  viii.  12),  and  its 
withdrawal  is  attributed  to  a curse  (2  Sam.  i.  21  ; 

L K.  xvii.  1 ; Hag.  1.  10).  It  becomes  a leading 
object  in  prophetic  imagery  by  reason  of  its  pene- 
trating moisture  without  the  apparent  effort  of  rain 
(Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  19;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3; 
Prov.  xix.  12 ; Is.  xxvi.  19  ; Hos.  xiv.  5 ; Mic.  v. 
7)  ; while  its  speedy  evanescence  typifies  the  tran- 
sient goodness  of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  3). 
It  is  mentioned  as  a token  of  exposure  in  the  night 
(Cant.  v.  2 ; Dan.  iv.  15,  23, 25-33,  v.(21).  [H.  H.] 
DIADEM  (fp¥,  SjiJV,  or  napV?  » also 
m-£¥),  a word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
translation  of  the  above  Hebrew  terms.  They 
occur  in  poetical  passages,  in  which  neither  the 
Hebrew  nor  the  English  words  appear  to  be  used 
with  any  special  force.  *s  strictly  used 

for  the  “ mitre  ” of  the  high-priest.  [Mitre.] 

What  the  “ diadem  ” of  the  Jews  was  we  know 
not.  That  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  was  a 
fillet  of  silk,  two  inches  broad,  bound  round  the 
head  and  tied  behind,  the  invention  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Liber  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56,  57).  Its 
colour  was  generally  white  (Tac.  An.  vi.  37  ; Sil. 
Ital.  xvi.  241) ; sometimes,  however,  it  was  of  blue, 
like  that  of  Darius,  cerulea  fascia  albo  distincta 
(Q.  Curt.  iii.  3,  vi.  20 ; Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  3,  §13)  ; 
and  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or  other  gems  (Gibbon, 
i.  392  ; Zech.  ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold 
(Rev.  ix.  7).  It  was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  Oriental 
sovereigns  (1  Macc.  xiii.  32,  rb  Siadryua  rrjs  ’Adas), 
and  hence  the  deep  offence  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
Caesar  to  substitute  it  for  the  laurel  crown  appro- 
priated to  Roman  emperors  ( sedebat  . . . coro- 
natus ; . . . diadema  ostendis,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34)  : 
when  some  one  crowned  his  statue  with  a laurel- 
wreath,  candidae  fasciae  praeligatam , the  tribunes 
instantly  ordered  the  fillet  or  diadem  to  be  removed, 
and  the  man  to  be  thrown  into  prison  (Suet.  Caes. 
79).  Caligula’s  wish  to  use  it  was  considered  an 
act  of  insanity  (Suet.  Cal.  22).  Heliogabalus  only 
wore  it  in  private.  Antony  assumed  it  in  Egypt 
(Flor.  iv.  11),  but  Diocletian  (or,  according  to 
Aurel.  Victor,  Aurelian)  first  assumed  it  as  a badge 
of  the  empire.  Representations  of  it  may  be  seen 
on  the  coins  of  any  of  the  later  emperors  (Tillemont, 
Hist.  Imp.  iii.  531). 

A crown  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in 
battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10 ; similarly  it  is  represented  on 
coins  of  Theodosius  as  encircling  his  helmet)  ; but  in 
all  probability  this  was  not  the  state  crown  (2  Sam. 
xii.  30),  although  used  in  the  coronation  of  Joash 
(2  K.  xi.  12).  Kitto  supposes  that  the  state  crown 
may  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Athaliah ; but 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lay  any  great  stress  on  the 
word  ")T3  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  state  crown  was  kept  in  the  Temple. 

In  Esth.  i.  11,  ii.  17,  we  have  “U13  (idrapis, 
Kibapis)  for  the  turban  ((TtoXt)  fiver  cr  ivy,  vi.  8) 
worn  by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent 
persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a special  favour 
(viii.  15,  bidbypa  fihffenvov  iropepvpovv).  The 
diadem  of  the  king  differed  from  that  of  others  in 
having  an  erect  triangular  peak  (Kvpfiaerla,  Aristoph. 
Av.  487 ; yv  oi  fiaeriAeis  p.6vov  opO^jv  iepSpovv 
napa  Heperais , ol  Se  arparyyol  KeKXiyevyv , Suid. 

s.  v.  rlapa,  and  Hesych.).  Possibly  the  *&3*T3  of 
Dan.  iii.  21  i?  a tiara  (as  in  LXX.,  where  however 
Drusius  and  others  invert  the  words  feed  napais 
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Kod  TrepiKV’ryjucri),  A.  V.  “hat.”  >Some  render  it 
by  tibiale  or  calceamentum.  Schleusner  suggests 
that  Kpd>fiv\os  may  be  derived  from  it.  The  tiara 
generally  had  pendent  flaps  falling  on  the  shoulders. 
(See  Paschalius,  de  Corona,  p.  573  ; Brissonius,  de 
Regn.  Pers.,  &c. ; Layard,  ii.  320 ; Scacchus 
Myrothec.  iii.  38 ; Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  xiv.  13). 

The  words  in  Ez.  xxiii.  15 

mean  long  and  flowing  turbans  of  gorgeous  colours 
(LXX.  irapdfiaiTTa,  where  a better  reading  is 
ndpai  fiaiTTa'i).  [CROWN.]  [F,  W.  F.] 


Obverse  of  Tetradrachm  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Syria.  Head  of  king 
with  uiadem,  to  the  right. 

DIAL  ; dt/afiaO/xol ; horologium).  The 

word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  “ steps  ” in 
A.  V.  (Ex.  xx.  26 ; 1 K.  x.  19),  and  “ degrees”  in 
A.  V.  (2  K.  xx.  9,  10,  11;  Is.  xxxviii.  8),  where, 
to  give  a consistent  rendering,  we  should  read  with 
the  margin  the  “ degrees”  rather  than  the  “ dial” 
of  Ahaz.  In  the  absence  of  any  materials  for  de- 
termining the  shape  and  structure  of  the  solar  in- 
strument, which  certainly  appears  intended,  the 
best  course  is  to  follow  the  most  strictly  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  consider  with  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerome  (Comm,  on  Is.  xxxviii. 
8),  that  the  riby®  were  really  stairs,  and  that 
the  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk 
on  the  top)  fell  on  a greater  or  smaller  number 
of  them  according  as  the  sun  was  low  or  high. 
The  terrace  of  a palace  might  easily  be  thus  or- 
namented. Ahaz’s  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him 
in  pursuit  of  foreign  curiosities  (2  K.  xvi.  10), 
and  his  intimacy  with  Tiglath-Pileser  gave  him 
probably  an  opportunity  of  procuring  from  As- 
syria the  pattern  of  some  such  structure;  and 
this  might  readily  lead  the  “princes  of  Babylon” 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  31)  to  “ inquire  of  the  wonder,”  viz. 
the  alteration  of  the  shadow,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah.  Herodotus  (ii.  109)  mentions  that  the  Egyp- 
j tians*  received  from  the  Babylonians  the  tt6\os  and 
1 the  yv&yoov,  and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve 
hours.  Of  such  division,  however,  the  O.  T.  con- 
tains no  undoubted  trace,  nor  does  any  word  proved 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  “ hour  ” occur  in  the  course 
of  it,  although  it  is  possible  that  Ps.  cii.  11,  and  cix. 
23,  may  contain  allusion  to  the  progress  of  a shadow 
as  measuring  diurnal  time.  In  John  xi.  9 the  day 
is  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  twelve  hours.  As 
regards  the  physical  character  of  the  sign  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  in  Is.  xxxviii.  8,  it 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  analyse  it ; no  doubt 
! an  alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  gnomon,  or 
| column,  &c.,  might  easily  effect  such  an  apparent 
| retrogression ; but  the  whole  idea,  which  is  that  of 
! Divine  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  in 
behalf  of  the  king,  resists  such  an  attempt  to  bring 
it  within  the  compass  of  mechanism. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  D'JJSn  of  Is.  xvii. 

2 F *2 
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8,  xxvii.  9 ; Ez.  vi.  4,  6,  rendered  in  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V.  “ sun-images,”  were  gnomons  to  measui’e 
time  (Jahn,  Archaeol.  i.  i.  539),  but  there  seems 
uo  adequate  ground  for  this  theory.  [H.  II.] 

DIAMOND  (Cfrrp  ; Xacms  ; jaspis),  a pre- 
cious stone,  the  third  in  the  second  row  on  the 
breast-plate  of  the  High-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11),  and  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  13) 
among  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre. 
Gesenius  has  noticed  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
the  terms  used  in  the  versions  for  each  of  the 
Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones  in  the  above  pas- 
sages, the  translators  or  transcribers  having  appa- 
rently altered  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 
tacrTris  seems  to  be  the  word  in  the  LXX.  corre- 
sponding to  , but  most  ancient  commentators 
give  ovu£,  bvvxi°v-,  onychinus.  Our  translation, 

diamond,”  is  derived  from  Eben  Esra,  and  is 
defended  by  Braun  (de  Vest.  Sacerd.  ii.  13). 
Kalisch  (on  Ex.  p.  536)  says  “ perhaps  Emerald.” 

The  etymology  (from  tbn,  to  strike,  or  crush) 
leads  us  to  suppose  a hard  stone.  The  emerald, 
which  is  of  a green  colour,  of  various  depths,  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  the  topaz,  and  stands  next  to  the 
ruby  in  value.  The  same  authority  doubts  whether 
the  art  of  engraving  on  the  diamond  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  since  they  did  not  even  understand 
how  to  cut  the  ruby. 

Respecting  “I'DiP,  which  is  translated  “ diamond” 
in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  see  under  Adamant.  [W.  D.] 

DIA'NA.  This  Latin  word,  properly  denoting 
a Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the 
Greek  Artemis  ("A prepis),  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  Ephesians,  who  plays  so  important  a part  in 
the  narrative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian  Diana 
was,  however,  regarded  as  invested  with  very  dif- 
ferent attributes,  and  made  the  object  of  a different 
worship,  from  the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks, 
and  is  rather  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Astarte 
and  other  female  divinities  of  the  East.  K.  0.  Muller 
says  (Hist,  of  the  Dorians,  i.  403,  Eng.  trans.), 
“ everything  that  is  related  of  this  deity  is  singular 
and  foreign  to  the  Greeks.” 

Guhl,  indeed  (Ephesiaca,  78-86),  takes  the  con- 
trary view,  and  endeavours  in  almost  all  points  to 
identify  her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  And  in 
some  respects  there  was  doubtless  a fusion  of  the 
two.  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools, 
and  of  harbours ; and  these  conditions  are  satisfied 
by  the  situation  of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus. 
Coressus,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  stood, 
is  connected  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  with  uSpy. 
We  may  refer  also  to  the  popular  notion  that, 
when  the  temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  of  Alex- 
ander’s birth,  the  calamity  occurred  because  the 
goddess  was  absent  in  the  character  of  Lucina. 
Again,  on  coins  of  Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her 
exhibited  as  a huntress  and  with  a stag.  But  the 
true  Ephesian  Diana  is  represented  in  a form  en- 
tirely alien  from  Greek  art.  St.  Jerome’s  words 
are  (Praefat.  ad  Ephes .),  “ Scribebat  Paulus  ad 
Ephesios  Dianam  colentes,  non  hanc  venatricem, 
quae  arcum  tenet  et  succincta  est,  sed  istam 
multimammiam,  quam  Graeci  iroAvpaaiov  vocant, 
ut  scilicet  ex  ipsa  effigie  mentirentur  omnium  earn 
bestiarum  et  viventium  esse  nutricem.”  Guhl  in- 
deed supposes  this  mode  of  representation  to  have 
reference  simply  to  the  fountains  over  which  the 
goddess  presided,  conceiving  the  multiplication  of 
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breasts  to  be  similar  to  the  multiplication  of  eyes 
in  Argus  or  of  heads  in  Typhoeus.  But  the  correct 
view  is  undoubtedly  that  which  treats  this  peculiar 
form  as  a symbol  of  the  productive  and  nutritive 
powers  of  nature.  This  is  the  form  under  which 
the  Ephesian  Diana,  so  called  for  distinction,  was 
always  represented,  wherever  worshipped  ; and  the 
worship  extended  to  many  places,  such  as  Samos, 
Mitylene,  Perga,  Hierapolis,  and  Gortyna,  to  men- 
tion those  only  which  occur  in  the  N.  T.  or  the 
Apocrypha.  The  coin  below  will  give  some  notion 
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Diana. 

of  the  image,  which  was  grotesque  and  archaic  in 
character.  The  head  wore  a mural  crown,  each 
hand  held  a bar  of  metal,  and  the  lower  part  ended 
in  a rude  block  covered  with  figures  of  animals 
and  mystic  inscriptions.  This  idol  was  regarded  as 
an  object  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  was  believed  to 
have  fallen  down  from  heaven  (too  Aiowerovs, 
Acts  xix.  35). 

The  Oriental  character  of  the  goddess  is  shown 
by  the  nature  of  her  hierarchy,  which  consisted  of 
women  and  eunuchs,  the  former  called  MeAtVtrot, 
the  latter  M eydPv£oi.  At  their  head  was  a high- 
priest  called  ’Ecrcrriv.  These  terms  have  probably 
some  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  bee  was 
sacred  to  the  Ephesian  Diana  (Aristoph.  Pan. 
1273).  For  the  temple  considered  as  a work  of 
art  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Ephesus.  No 
arms  were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  its  precincts. 
No  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  Here  also,  as  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  were  the  privileges 
of  asylum.  This  is  indicated  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  Ephesus  (Akerman,  in  Trans,  of  the  Numismatic 
Soc.  1841)  ; and  we  find  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  continuance  of  these  privileges  in  imperial 
times  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  61  (Strab.  xiv.  641 ; Paus. 
vii.  2 ; Cic.  Verr.  ii.  33).  The  temple  had  a large 
revenue  from  endowments  of  various  kinds.  It  was 
also  the  public  treasury  of  the  city,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  safest  bank  for  private  individuals. 

The  ci-y  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix.  28),  “ Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !”  and  the  strong  expression 
in  ver.  27,  “ whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shippeth,”  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  term  peyaXy  was  evi- 
dently a title  of  honour  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in  inscriptions 
(as  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc.  2963,  c.),  and  in 
Xenophon’s  Ephesiaca,  i.  11.  (For  the  Ephesian 
Xenophon,  see  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Mythol.)  As  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  “ all  Asia  ” regarded 
this  worship,  independently  of  the  fact  that  Ephesus 
was  the  capital  of  the  province,  we  may  refer  to 
such  passages  as  the  following:  6 rrjs  'Acids  va6s, 
Corp.  Insc.  1.  c.  ; “ communiter  a civitatibus  Asiae 
factum”  Liv.  i.  45;  “tota  Asia  extruente,”  Plin. 
xvi.  79  ; “ factum  a tota  Asia,”  ib.  xxxvi.  21.  As 
to  the  notoriety  of  the  worship  throughout  “ the 
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world,”  Pausanias  tells  us  (iv.  31)  that  the  Ephe- 
sian Diana  was  more  honoured  privately  than  any 
other  deity,  which  accounts  for  the  large  manu- 
facture and  wide-spread  sale  of  the  “ silver  shrines” 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (ver.  24),  and  not  by  him 
only.  This  specific  worship  was  publicly  adopted 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  various  and  distant  places : 
nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  games  celebrated  at 
Ephesus  • in  connexion  with  it,  or  the  treaties  made 
with  other  cities  on  this  half-religious,  half-political 
basis.  [J.  S.  H.] 

DIBLA'IM  (D^:n  ; AejSijAofyi ; Debelaim), 

mother  of  Hosea’s  wife  Gomer  (Hos.  i.  3). 

DIB'LATH  (accurately  Diblah,  rfcn,  the 
word  in  the  text  being  nrfcn  = “ to  Diblah 
Ae/3A aOd ; Deblatha),  a place  named  only  in  Ez. 
vi.  14,  as  if  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  land  of  Israel : — “ I will  ....  make  the  land 
desolate  . . . . ‘ from  ’ the  wilderness  ( Midbar ) to 
Diblah.”  The  word  Midbar  being  frequently  used 
for  the  nomad  country  on  the  south  and  south-east 
of  Palestine,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah 
was  in  the  north.  To  this  position  Beth-diblathaim 
or  Almon-diblathaim  in  Moab  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  are  obviously  unsuitable  ; and  indeed  a 
place  which  like  Diblathaim  was  on  the  extreme 
east  border  of  Moab,  and  never  included  even  in 
the  allotments  of  Reuben  or  Gad,  could  hardly  be 
chosen  as  a landmark  of  the  boundary  of  Israel. 
The  only  name  in  the  north  at  all  like  it  is  Riblah, 
and  the  letters  D O)  and  R (1)  are  so  much 
alike  and  so  frequently a interchanged,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that  there  is  a strong 
probability  that  Riblah  is  the  right  reading.  The 
conjecture  is  due  to  Jerome  (Comm,  in  loc.),  but  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  and  other 
scholars  (Ges.  Thes.  312  ; and  see  Davidson,  Heb. 
Text,  Ez.  vi.  14).  Riblah,  though  an  old  town,  is  not 
heard  of  during  the  early  and  middle  course  of  Jewish 
history,  but  shortly  before  the  date  of  Ezekiel’s  pro- 
phecy it  had  started  into  a terrible  prominence 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
the  last  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  massacres  of  the 
priests  and  chief  men  of  Jerusalem  perpetrated  there 
by  order  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  [G.] 

Dl'BON  (pH  ; A aifiwv,  At? (ic&v ; Dibon ),  a 
town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  rich  pas- 
toral country,  which  was  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3, 
34).  From  this  circumstance  it  possibly  received 
the  name  of  Dibon-gad.  Its  first  mention  is  in 
the  ancient  fragment  of  poetry  Num.  xxi.  30,  and 
from  this  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  Moabites.  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
being  both  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  are  not 
likely  to  have  observed  the  division  of  towns  ori- 
ginally made  with  the  same  strictness  as  the  more 
settled  people  on  the  west,  and  accordingly  we  find 
Dibon  counted  to  Reuben  in  the  lists  of  Joshua 
(xiii.  9 — LXX.  omits — 17).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  however,  it  was  again  in  possession 
of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2 ; Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22,  comp.  24). 
In  the  same  denunciations  of  Isaiah  it  appears, 
probably,  under  the  name  of  Dimon,  M and  B 

* See  Deuel,  Dimnah,  &c.  It  is  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion that  the  corruption  of  D into  It  is  most  frequently 
to  be  observed  ; Dishon  to  Rhison,  Dodanim  to  Rho- 
dioi,  &c.  &c.  A case  in  point  is  Riblah  itself,  which 
in  the  LXX.  is  more  often  AejSA a.0d  than  *Pej3Aa 0a. 


being  convertible  in  Hebrew,  and  the  change  ad- 
mitting of  a play  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of 
Isaiah.  The  two  names  were  both  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Jerome  (comm,  on  Isai.  xv.,  quoted  by 
Reland,  735).  The  last  passages  appear  to  indicate 
that  Dibon  was  on  an  elevated  situation  : not  only  is 
it  expressly  said  to  be  a “ high  place”  (Is.  xv.  2), 
but  its  inhabitants  are  bid  to  “ come  down”  from 
their  glory  or  their  stronghold.  Under  the  name 
of  Dabon  or  Debon  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon.  It  was  then  a 
very  large  village  (Kdoyr]  ira/A/uxyedris)  beyond  the 
Arnon.  In  modern  times  the  name  Dhiban  has 
been  discovered  by  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles 
(142),  and  Burckhardt  (Syr.  372)  as  attached  to 
extensive  ruins  on  the  Roman  road,  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  Arnon  ( Wady  Modjeb').  All 
agree,  however,  in  describing  these  ruins  as  lying 
low. 

2.  One  of  the  towns  which  was  re-inhabited  by 
the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  25).  From  its  mention  with  Jekab- 
zeel,  Moladah,  and  other  towns  of  the  south, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with 
Dimonah.  [G.] 

DI'BON-GAD  (1|  pH;  AaqS&j/ TcfcS;  Dibon- 
gad),  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites. 
It  was  in  Moab  between  Ije-abarim  and  Almon- 
diblathaim  (Num.  xxxiii.  45,  46).  It  was  no 
doubt  the  same  place  which  is  generally  called 
Dibon  ; but  whether  it  received  the  name  of  Gad 
from  the  tribe,  or  originally  possessed  it,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  [G . J 

DIB'RI  (HIH  ; A afipel ; Dibri ),  a Danite, 

! father  of  Shelomith,  a woman  who  had  married  an 
j Egyptian  and  whose  son  was  stoned  for  having 
“ blasphemed  the  Name  ” [»’.  e.  of  Jehovah]  (Lev. 
xxiv.  11). 

DIDRACHMON  (bibpaxyov  ; didrachma). 
[Money  ; Shekel.] 

DID'YMUS  (A ISvyos),  that  is,  the  Twin,  a 
surname  of  the  apostle  Thomas  (John  xi.  16,  xx.  24, 
xxi.  2).  [Thomas.] 

DIK'LAH  (nbj?*1! ; Ae/cAd ; Decla  ; Gen.  x. 
27  ; 1 Chr.  i.  21),  a son  of  Joktan,  whose  settle- 
ments, in  common  with  those  of  the  other  sons  of 
Joktan,  must  be  looked  for  in  Arabia.  The  name 
in  Hebrew  signifies  “ a palm-tree,”  and  the  cognate 


word  in  Arabic  “ a palm-tree  abounding 


i 

I 

i 
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with  fruit :”  hence  it  is  thought  that  Diklah  is  a 
part  of  Arabia  containing  many  palm-trees.  The 
city  boiviKtov,  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia  Felix, 
has  been  suggested  as  preserving  the  Joktanite 
name  (Boch.  Phaleg,  ii.  22)  ; but  Bochart,  and 
after  him  Gesenius,  refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah 
to  the  Minaei,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabit- 
ing a palmiferous  country.  Whether  we  follow 
Bochart  and  most  others  in  placing  the  Minaei  on 
the  east  borders  of  the  Hijaz,  southwards  towards 
the  Yemen,  or  follow  Fresnel  in  his  identification 
of  the  Wadee  Doan  with  the  territory  of  this 
people,  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  Diklah  is 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  No  trace  of  Diklah 
is  known  to  exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  men- 


tion of  a place  called  Dakalah  XlSi  = nV5!)  in 
El-Yemameh  ( Kamoos , s.  v.),  with  many  palm- 
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^ oc- 
trees ( Marasid , s.  v.).  “Nakhleh”  (&Xsr)  also 
signifies  a palm-tree,  and  is  the  name  of  many  places, 
especially  Nakhleh  el-Yemaneeyeh,  and  Nakhleh 
csh-Shdmeeyeh  (here  meaning  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Nakhleh),  two  well-known  towns  situate 
near  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  former 
was  a seat  of  the  worship  of  El-Ldtt,  and  a settle- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef ; and  in  a tradition  of 
Mohammad’s,  this  tribe  was  not  of  unmixed  Ish- 
maelite  blood,  but  one  of  four  which  he  thus  ex- 
cepts:— “All  the  Arabs  are  [descended]  from  Ish- 
mael,  except  four  tribes:  Sulaf  [Sheleph],  Had- 
ramawt  [Hazarmaveth] , El-Arwdh  [?],  and  Tha- 
keef ” ( Mir-at  ez-Zeman , bis). 

Therefore,  1.  Diklah  may  probably  be  recovered 
in  the  place  called  Dakalah  above  mentioned ; or, 
possibly,  2.  in  one  of  the  places  named  Nakhleh. 

A discussion  of  the  vexed  and  intricate  question 
of  the  Minaei  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article ; 
but  as  they  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  of 
high  repute  as  representing  Diklah,  it  is  important 
to  record  an  identification  of  their  true  position. 
This  has  hitherto  never  been  done  ; those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  having  argued  on  the  vague 
and  contradictory  statements  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers, from  the  fact  that  no  native  mention  of 
so  important  a people  as  the  Minaei  had  been  dis- 
covered (cf.  Bochart,  Phaleg ; Fresnel’s  Lettres, 
Journal  Asiatique ; Jomard,  Essai,  in  Mengin’s 
Hist,  de  VEgypte,  vol.  iii. ; Caussin,  Essai,  &c.). 
There  is,  however,  a city  and  people  in  the  Yemen 
which  appear  to  correspond  in  every  respect  to  the 
position  and  name  of  the  Minaei.  The  latter  is 
written  Meit/a?oi,  Miraioi,  and  Mivvcuoi,  which 
may  be  fairly  rendered  “ people  of  Mety,  of  M iv, 
and  of  M ivv  while  the  first  exhibits  the  sound  of 

a diphthong,  or  an  attempt  at  a diphthong.  The 
Greek  account  places  them,  generally,  between  the 
Sabaeans  (identified  with  Seba,  or  Ma-rib:  see 
Arabia)  and  the  Erythraean  Sea.  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  where  it  should  be  sought  we  find 
a city  with  a fortress,  called  Ma’een,  or  Ma’in, 


(Hamoos,  Marasid,  s.  v.),  well-known,  and 

therefore  not  carefully  described  in  the  Arabic  geo- 
graphical dictionaries,  but  apparently  near  San’ a ; 
and  further  that  in  the  same  province  are  situate  the 


town  of  Mo’eyn  abbr.  dim.  of  the  former), 

whence  the  Benee-Mo’eyn ; and  the  town  of 
Ma'eeneh  (fem.  of  Ma'een).  The  gent.  n.  would 
be  May  eenee,  &c.  The  township  in  which  are  the 
latter  two  places  is  named  Sinhdn  (comp.  Niebuhr, 
Descr,  201)  which  was  one  of  the  confederation 


formed  by  the  ancient  tribe  of  Jenb,  , ( Ma - 

rasid,  s.  v.),  grandson  of  Kahldn,  who  was  brother 
of  Himyer  the  Joktanite.  This  identification  is 
reconcileable  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  Minaei. 
See  further  in  art.  Uzal.  [E.  S.  P.] 

DlL'EAN  (jyVl ; AaActS  ; Alex.  A a\adv ; 

Delean),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  in  the  Shefelah 
or  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  38).  If  Gesenius’s  inter- 
pretation, “ gourd,*’  or  “ cucumber,”  be  correct,  the 
name  is  very  suitable  for  a place  situated  in  that 
rich  district.  It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor 
has  it  been  subsequently  identified  with  certainty. 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  160)  suggests  that  it  may  be 


the  modem  place  Tina  (Kiepert’s  map  in  Robinson, 
B.  Tima),  about  three  miles  north  of  Tell-es-Safieh  in 
the  maritime  plain  of  Pliilistia,  south  of  Ekron.  [G.] 

DIM'NAH  (rDD1!  ; Vat.  omits;  Alex.  8 ayva’, 
Damna),  a city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  given  to 
the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  cities  belonging  to 
the  tribe  (Josh.  xix.  10-16).  In  the  list  of°Le- 
vitical  cities  in  1 Chr.  vi.  77  occurs  Rimmon, 
accurately  Rimmono  (DIE*)),  which  may  possibly 
be  a variation  of  Dimnah,  *7  being  often  changed 
into  *1.  In  this  case  Rimmon  is  probably  the  real 
name  (Bertheau,  Chronik,  72,  3 ; Movers,  Chronik 
72).  [G.] 

DI'MON,  THE  WATERS  OF  (flftH  'ft  ; rb 
vScop  rb  Aeiywv ; Alex.  'Peyycov ; Dibon),  some 
streams  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  against  which  Isaiah  is  here  uttering 
denunciations  (Is.  xv.  9).  From  Dibon  being 
named  in  verse  2 of  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the 
lists  of  Moabite  towns  in  Jer.  xlviii.,  and  no  place 
named  Dimon  being  elsewhere  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  Moab,  Gesenius  ( Comment . iiber  Jes. 
534)  conjectures  that  the  two  names  are  the 
same,  the  form  “Dimon”  being  used  for  the  sake 
of  the  play  between  it  and  the  word  Dam  (D*7) 
“ blood.”  [Dibon,  1.]  [G.] 

DIMO'NAH  (nJIft'*! ; 'Peyyd;  Alex,  biyuva-, 
Dimona),  a city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  the  part 
bordering  on  the  desert  of  Idumaea  (Josh.  xv.  22). 
Dimonah  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon,  but 
was  evidently  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
nor  has  it  been  identified  in  later  times.  It  pro- 
bably occurs  under  the  altered  name  of  Dibon  in 
Neh.  xi.  25.  [G.] 

DI'NAH  (n^*,*TT,  judged  or  avenged,  from  the 
same  root  as  Dan  ; AeiVo ; Dina),  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21).  She  accom- 
panied her  father  from  Mesopotamia  to  Canaan, 
and,  having  ventured  among  the  inhabitants,  was 
violated  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  chief- 
tain of  the  territory  in  which  her  father  had 
settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at  this  time, 
judging  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph’s  age 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from  13  to  15, 
the  ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries (Lane’s  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  208).  Shechem  pro- 
posed to  make  the  usual  reparation  by  paying  a 
sum  to  the  father  and  marrying  her  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
12) ; such  reparation  would  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxii.  28,  29) 
among  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But 
in  this  case  the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown 
of  the  offence  consisted  in  its  having  been  com- 
mitted by  an  alien  against  the  favoured  people  of 
God  ; he  had  “ wrought  folly  in  Israel  ” (xxxiv.  7). 
The  proposals  of  Hamor,  who  acted  as  his  deputy, 
were  framed  on  the  recognition  of  the  hitherto 
complete  separation  of  the  two  peoples;  he  pro- 
posed the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the  establishment 
of  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and  commerce  ; just 
as  among  the  Romans  the  jus  connubii  and  the  jus 
commercii  constituted  the  essence  of  civitas.  The 
sons  of  Jacob,  bent  upon  revenge,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  eagerness,  which  Shechem  showed, 
to  effect  their  purpose  ; they  demanded,  as  a condi- 
tion of  the  proposed  union,  the  circumcision  of  the 
Shechemites : the  practice  could  not  have  been 
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unknown  to  the  Hivites,  for  the  Phoenicians  (Her.  ii. 
104),  and  probably  most  of  the  Canaanite  tribes 
were  circumcised.  They  therefore  assented ; and 
on  the  third  day,  when  the  pain  and  fever  result- 
ing from  the  operation  were  at  the  highest  [Cir- 
cumcision], Simeon  and  Levi,  own  brothers  to 
Dinah,  as  Josephus  observes  {Ant.  i.  21,  §1 ; ojxo- 
,urjTpioi  aSe\(poi),  attacked  them  unexpectedly, 
slew  all  the  males  and  plundered  their  city.  Jacob’s 
remark  (ver.  30)  does  not  imply  any  guiltiness  on 
the  part  of  his  sons  in  this  transaction ; for  the 
brothers  were  regarded  as  the  proper  guardians  of 
their  sister's  honour,  as  is  still  the  case  among  the 
Bedouins  ; but  he  dreaded  the  revenge  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples,  and  even  of  the  family  of  Hamor, 
some  of  whom  appear  to  have  survived  the  mas- 
sacre (Judg.  ix.  28).  His  escape,  which  was  won- 
derful, considering  the  extreme  rigour  with  which 
the  laws  of  blood-revenge  have  in  all  ages  prevailed 
in  the  East  [Blood-revenge],  is  ascribed  to  the 
special  interference  of  Jehovah  (xxxv.  5).  Jo- 
sephus omits  all  reference  to  the  treachery  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  and  explains  the  easy  capture  of  the  city 
as  occurring  during  the  celebration  of  a feast  {Ant. 
i.  21,  §2).  The  object  for  which  this  narrative 
is  introduced  into  the  book  of  Genesis  probably  is, 
partly  to  explain  the  allusion  in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7,  and 
partly  to  exhibit  the  consequences  of  any  associa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  heathens 
about  them.  Ewald  {Gescliichte,  i.  488)  assumes 
that  the  historical  foundation  of  the  narrative  was 
furnished  by  an  actual  fusion  of  the  nomad  Israelites 
with  the  aborigines  of  Shechem,  on  the  ground  that 
the  daughters  of  the  patriarchs  are  generally  no- 
ticed with  an  ethnological  view ; the  form  in  which 
the  narrative  appears  being  merely  the  colouring  of 
a late  author : such  a view  appears  to  us  perfectly 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
text.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DI'NAITES  ; Agivcuoi ; Dinaei,  Ezr. 

iv.  9),  the  name  of  some  of  the  Cuthaean  colonists 
who  were  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  by  the 
Assyrian  governor,  after  the  conquest  and  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  under  Shalmaneser.  They  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  and  united  with  their 
fellow-colonists  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ; but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  them.  Junius  {Comm, 
in  loc.),  without  any  authority,  identifies  them 
with  the  people  known  to  geographers  by  the  name 
Dennani.  [W.  A.  W.] 

DINHA'BAH  (nin^l  ; AewajSd  ; Denaba; 
Gen.  xxxvi.  32  ; 1 Chr.  i.  43),  the  capital  city,  and 
probably  the  birthplace,  of  Bela,  son  of  Beor,  king 
of  Edom.  Eusebius  {Onomasticon,  s.  v.)  mentions 
a village  Dannea  (Damnaba,  Jerome),  eight  miles 
from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab  (on  the  road  to  Arnon : 
Jerome),  and  another  on  Mount  Peor,  seven  miles 
from  Esbus  (Heshbon)  ; but  neither  of  these  has 
claim  to  be  the  Dinhabah  of  Scripture.  R.  Joseph,  in 
his  Targum  (on  1 Chr.  i.  43,  ed.  Wilkins),  finds  a sig- 
nificance in  the  name.  After  identifying  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor  with  Laban  the  Syrian,  he  adds,  “ And 
the  name  of  his  capital  city  was  Dinhabah,  for  it 
was  given  (rQVPJVX)  him  as  a present.”  With 
as  little  probability  Gesenius  conjectured  that  it 
might  signify  dominus,  i.  e.  locus  direptionis,  i.  e. 
praedonum  latibulum.  The  name  is  not  uncommon 
among  Semitic  races.  Ptolemy  (v.  15,  §24)  men- 
tions AavajSa  in  Palmyrene  Syria,  afterwards  a 
bishop’s  see ; and  according  to  Zosimus  (iii.  27)  there 
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was  a Aavafir]  in  Babylonia.  (Knobel,  Genesis.) 
y y 

The  Peshito  Syriac  hasCsOliiJ,  Daihab,  probably 
a mistake  for  [W.  A.  W.] 

DIONYS'IA  {Aiovvffia,  Bacchanalia),  “ the 
feast  of  Bacchus,”  which  was  celebrated,  especially 
in  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance  and  licen- 
tious enthusiasm.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined 
in  the  processions  ( Qiaaoi ),  acting  the  part  of 
Maenads,  crowned  with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus 
(cf.  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  767  Jf . ; Broudkh.  ad  Tib.  iii. 
6.  2,  who  gives  a coin  of  Maroneia,  bearing  a 
head  of  Dionysus  crowned  with  ivy) ; and  the 
phallus  was  a principal  object  in  the  train  (Herod, 
ii.  48,  49).  Shortly  before  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  .168  B.C.,  in  which  the  Jews 
“ were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus 
carrying  ivy”  (2  Macc.  vi.  7),  the  secret  cele- 
bration of  the  Bacchanalia  in  Italy  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  Roman  senate  (b.c.  186).  The 
whole  state  was  alarmed  by  the  description  of  the 
excesses  with  which  the  festival  was  attended  (Liv. 
xxxix.  8 ff.),  and  a decree  was  passed  forbidding  its 
observance  in  Rome  or  Italy.  This  fact  offers  the 
best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of  Antiochus ; for 
it  is  evident  that  rites  which  were  felt  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  comparative  simplicity  of  early 
Roman  worship  must  have  been  peculiarly  revolt- 
ing to  Jews  of  the  Hasmonaean  age  (cf.  Herod,  iv. 
79,  2 kvQcu  too  Ba/c%eoeti/  irepC'E.XXpcriv  oveiSi- 
C 0V(TL ).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DIONYSIUS  THE  AREOPAGI'TE 
{Aiovvaios  6 ’ApeoTrayirrjs,  Acts  xvii.  34),  an 
eminent  Athenian,  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Euseb.  {H.  E.  iii.  4) 
makes  him,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens  (see 
also  IT.  E.  iv.  23).  According  to  a later  tradition 
given  in  the  martyrologies  on  the  authority  of 
Aristides  the  apologist,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Athens.  On  the  writings  which  were  once  supposed 
to  have  had  Dionysius  for  their  author,  but  which 
are  now  confessed  to  be  spurious,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  some  neo-Platonists  of  the  6th  century,  see 
an  elaborate  discussion  in  Herzog’s  Encyclopadie ; 
and  for  further  legends  respecting  himself,  Suidas 
sub  voce,  and  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy and  Mythology.  [H.  A.] 

DIONY'SUS  (A i6vv(Tos,  AkLuvctos,  of  uncer- 
tain derivation),  also  called  Bacchus  (Be Ikxos, 
‘'laicxos,  the  noisy  god:  after  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus), was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  In  Homer 
he  appears  simply  as  the  “ frenzied  ” god  {II.  vi. 
132),  and  yet  “ a joy  to  mortals”  {II.  xiv.  325)  ; 
but  in  later  times  the  most  varied  attributes  were 
centred  in  him  as  the  source  of  the  luxuriant  fer- 
tility of  nature,  and  the  god  of  civilization,  glad- 
ness, and  inspiration.  The  eastern  wanderings  of 
Dionysus  are  well  known  (Strab.  xv.  7,  p.  687; 
Diet.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  cf.  Luc. 
de  Syria  Dea,  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  His  worship, 
however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  incorporation 
of  Eastern  elements,  and  assumed  the  twofold  form 
of  wild  orgies  [Dionysia]  and  mystic  rites.  To 
the  Jew  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  most  material  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worst  excesses.  Thus  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  5)  rejects 
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the  tradition  that  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchus 
(Liberum  patrem ; cf.  Plut.  Quaest.  Conv.  iv.  6), 
on  the  ground  of  the  “ entire  diversity  of  their 
principles”  (nequaquam  congruentibus  institutis), 
though  he  interprets  this  difference  to  their  dis- 
credit. The  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  oppo- 
sition of  the  God  of  Israel  and  Dionysus  explains  the 
punishment  which  Ptolemaeus  Philopator  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  (3  Macc.  ii.  29),  “ branding  them  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus,”  though  Dionysus  may 
have  been  the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm, 
on  the  Macc.').  And  it  must  have  been  from  the 
same  circumstance  that  Nicanor  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  erect  a temple  of  Dionysus  upon  the 
site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Macc.  xiv.  33). 

[B.  F.  W.] 

DIOSCORINTHIUS.  [Months.] 

DIOT'REPHES  (Aiorpety'fjs),  a Christian 
mentioned  in  3 John  9,  as  (piAoTrpcoTevow  in  some 
church  to  which  St.  John  had  written,  and  which, 
on  account  of  his  influence,  did  not  receive  the 
apostle’s  authority,  nor  the  messengers  which  he 
had  sent.  It  is  entirely  uncertain  what  church 
is  meant,  as  it  is  who  Gaius  was,  to  whom  the 
epistle  is  addressed.  [Gaius.]  [H.  A.] 

DISCIPLE.  [Education  ; Schools.] 

DISCUS  (5 hr/cos),  one  of  the  exercises  in  the 
Grecian  gymnasia,  which  Jason  the  high-priest  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  which  he  induced  even  the  priests 
to  practise  (2  Macc.  iv.  14).  The  discus  was  a 
circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  made  for  throwing 
to  a distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength  and  dex- 
terity. It  was  indeed  one  of  the  principal  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  practised  in 
the  heroic  age.  (For  details  and  authorities,  see 
Diet,  of  Gr.  8f  Rom.  Ant.  s.  v.) 


Discobolus.  (Oaterley,  Denk.  tier  alt.  Kunit  vol.  i.  nw.  IM.', 

DISEASES.  [Medicine.] 

DISH.  1.  ^>£D,  Gesen.  p.  965:  see  Basin. 
2.  nn^v,  in  piur.  only  nirta,  rvn^%  or  nnW ; 
OdpicncT),  6 a?.df3a<TTpos,  Xe^rjs ; vas,  icbes.  3. 
"Hyp : see  Charger. 
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In  N.  T.  rpvfix'iov,  Matt.  xxvi.  23,  Mark  xiv 
20.  In  ancient  Egypt,  and  also  in  Judaea,  guests 
at  the  table  handled  their  food  with  the  fingers, 
but  spoons  were  used  for  soup  or  other  liquid  food, 
when  required  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  181,  2nd 
ed.).  The  same  is  the  case  in  modern  Egypt.  Each 
person  breaks  off  a small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in 
the  dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together 
with  a small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents 
of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a delicate  morsel  and 
hand  it  to  a friend  is  esteemed  a compliment,  and  to 
refuse  such  an  offering  is  contrary  to  good  manners. 
Judas  dipping  his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our 
Lord  was  showing  especial  friendliness  and  intimacy. 
Tpvfixlov  is  used  in  LXX.  for  myp,  sometimes  in 
A.  Y.  “charger”  (Ex.  xxv.  29;  Num.  iv.  7,  vii. 
13,  19).  This  is  also  rendered  kotv\i j or  half 
sextarius,  i.  e.  probably  a cup  or  flask  rather  than  a 
dish.  rpvfSXlov  is  in  Vulg.  Matt.  xxvi.  23, 
paropsis;  in  Mark  xiv.  20,  catinus.  Schleusner, 
Lex.  in  N.  T.  rpvfixlov  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  193 ; 
Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  53,  54 ; Niebuhr,  Descr.  de 
VArab.  46).  [Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

DIS'HAN  ; 'P icri&v ; Disan ),  the  youngest 
son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  28,  30  ; 

1 Chr.  i.  38,  42).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DIS'HON  ; Ayac&v ; Dison).  1.  The 

fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  26,  30;  1 Chr.  i. 
38).  2.  The  son  of  Anah  and  grandson  of  Seir 

(Gen.  xxffvi.  25 ; 1 Chr.  i.  38).  Dishon  and  Dishan 
belong  to  the  same  root,  which  may  possibly  re- 
appear in  the  name  Deisch  noticed  by  Abulfeda 
(Hist.  Anteisl.  p.  196).  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  tribes  descended  from  these  patriarchs  is 
uncertain.  Knobel  (Comm,  in  loc.')  places  them  to 
E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Akdba,  on  the  ground 
that  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Dishon,  Eshban,  and 
Hemdan  may  be  identified  with  Usbany  and  Hu- 
meidy , branches  of  the  tribe  of  Omran.  Such 
I identifications  must  be  received  with  caution,  as 
similar  names  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Arabia — 
Hamde,  for  instance,  near  Tayf,  and  again  Ham- 
dan,  which  bears  a still  closer  resemblance  to  the 
original  name,  near  Sana  (Burckhardt’s  Arabia,  i. 
156,  ii.  376).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DISPERSION,  THE  JEWS  OF  THE, 

or  simply  The  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title 
applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in 
foreign  countries  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  during  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple.  The  original  word  applied  to  these  foreign 
settlers  (]"V)^H  ; cf.  Jer.  xxiv.  5,  xxviii.  4,  &c.,  from 
, to  strip  naked;  so  tfn-ta  *13,  Ezr.  vi.  16) 
conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  bereavement,  as 
of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and  home  of  their 
fathers ; but  in  the  LXX.  the  ideas  of  a “ sojourn 
ing”  (peroiKeata)  and  of  a “colony”  (airoiKia') 
were  combined  with  that  of  a “ captivity  ” (alxpa  Aw- 
trta),  while  the  term  “ dispersion’’  {tiacnvopa,  first 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  nii?T  ; cf.  Jer.  xxxiv.  17),  which 
finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  people 
thus  scattered  “ to  the  utmost  parts  of  heaven  ” 
(Deut.  xxx.  4),  “ in  bondage  among  the  Gentiles” 
(2  Macc.  i.  27),  and  shut  out  from  the  full  privi-  ' 
leges  of  the  chosen  race  (John  vii.  35),  should  yet 
be  as  the  seed  sown  for  a future  harvest  (cf.  Is. 
xlix.  6 Heb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where  they 
found  a ■ emporarv  resting-place  (1  Pet.  i.  1. 
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waoeiriti'fifjLots  diacnropas').  The  schism  which  had 
divided  the  first  kingdom  was  forgotten  in  the 
results  of  the  general  calamity.  The  dispersion 
was  not  limited  to  the  exiles  of  Judah,  but  included 
“the  twelve  tribes”  (Jam.  i.  1,  rah  Sc 6Se/ca 
< pv\cus  reus  ev  rrj  Sicunropa),  which  expressed  the 
completeness  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi. 
7,  rb  bwbeKacpvXuv). 

The  Dispersion,  as  a distinct  element  influencing 
the  entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates  from  the 
Babylonian  exile.  Uncertain  legends  point  to  earlier 
settlements  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  Abyssinia;  but 
even  if  these  settlements  were  made,  they  were 
isolated  and  casual,  while  the  Dispersion,  of  which 
Babylon  was  the  acknowledged  centre,  was  the  out- 
ward proof  that  a faith  had  succeeded  to  a kingdom. 
Apart  from  the  necessary  influence  which  Jewish 
communities  bound  by  common  laws,  ennobled  by 
the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and  animated  by 
kindred  hopes,  must  have  exercised  on  the  nations 
among  whom  they  were  scattered,  the  difficulties 
which  set  aside  the  literal  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  led  to  a wider  view  of  the  scope  of  the  law, 
and  a stronger  sense  of  its  spiritual  significance. 
Outwardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  effects  both  on  the 
Gentiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion 
appears  to  have  been  the  clearest  providential  pre- 
paration for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

But  while  the  fact  of  a recognised  Dispersion 
must  have  weakened  the  local  and  ceremonial  in- 
fluences which  were  essential  to  the  first  training 
of  the  people  of  God,  the  Dispersion  was  still  bound 
together  in  itself  and  to  its  mother  country  by 
religious  ties.  The  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful  Jew  everywhere 
contributed  the  half-shekel  towards  its  maintenance 
( rb  bibpaxpov.  Matt.  xvii.  24 ; cf.  Mishna,  She- 
kalim, 7,  4 ; Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  6)  ; and,  in  part  at 
least,  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem, whence  beacon-fires  spread  abroad  the  true 
date  of  the  new-moons  (Mishna,  Rosh-Hashana,  2, 
4).  The  tribute  was  indeed  the  simplest  and 
most  striking  outward  pi’oof  of  the  religious  unity 
of  the  nation.  Treasuries  were  established  to  receive 
the  payments  of  different  districts  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
9, 1 ; cf.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  5,  6),  and  the  collected  sums 
were  forwarded  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  later  times  the 
Mahometan  offerings  were  sent  to  Mecca  (Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  337  n. ; Cic. pro  Flacco , xxviii.). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dis- 
persion was  divided  into  three  great  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Precedence 
was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy  which  had 
originally  existed  between  the  poor  who  returned 
to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  countrymen  at 
Babylon  had  passed  away,  and  Gamaliel  wrote  “ to 
the  sons  of  the  Dispersion  in  Babylonia,  and  to 
our  brethren  in  Media  . . . and  to  all  the  Dispersion 
of  Israel”  (Frankel,  Monatsschrift,  1853,  p.  413). 
From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia, 
Media,  and  Parthia ; but  the  settlements  in  China 
belong  to  a modern  date  (Frankel,  1.  c.  p.  463). 
The  few  details  of  their  history  which  have  been 
preserved  bear  witness  to  their  prosperity  and  in- 
fluence (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  2 f.  xviii.  9).  No  schools 
of  learning  are  noticed,  but  Hillel  the  Elder  and 
Nahum  the  Mede  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Frankel). 

The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits 
of  the  Dispersion.  Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted 
large  bodies  of  Jewish  colonists  from  Babylonia  to 
the  capitals  of  his  western  provinces.  His  policy 
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was  followed  by  his  successor  Antiochus  the  Great ; 
and  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  only 
served  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia 
the  Jews  arrived  at  the  greatest  dignities,  and 
Nisibis  became  a new  centre  of  colonization  (F rankel,* 
pp.  454-6).  The  Jews  of  Cappadocia  (1  Pet.  i.  1 ) 
are  casually  mentioned  in  the  Mishna ; and  a prince 
and  princess  of  Adiabene  adopted  the  Jewish  faith 
only  30  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
(Jos.  Ant.  xx.  2).  Large  settlements  of  Jews  were 
established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegaear. 
(Cos,  Delos:  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10),  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Ephesus,  Miletus,  Pergamus, 
Halicarnassus,  Sardis:  Jos.  Ant.  1. c.).  The  Romans 
confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  Syrian  kings ; and  though  they 
were  exposed  to  sudden  outbursts  of  popular  vio- 
lence (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  9 ; B.  J.  vii.  3),  the  Jews 
of  the  Syrian  provinces  gradually  formed  a closer 
connexion  with  their  new  homes,  and  together  with 
the  Greek  language  adopted  in  many  respects  Greek 
ideas.  [Hellenists.] 

This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its 
most  free  development  at  Alexandria  [Alex- 
andria]. The  Jewish  settlements  established 
there  by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the 
source  of  the  African  dispersion,  which  spread  over 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  inland  to 
Abyssinia  (the  Falasha ).  At  Cyrene  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  7,  2.  Jason)  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  formed  a considerable  portion  of  the 
population,  and  an  inscription  lately  discovered  at 
the  latter  place  (Frankel,  p.  422)  speaks  of  the 
justice  and  clemency  which  they  received  from  a 
Roman  governor  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  5).  The 
African  Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserved 
their  veneration  for  the  “ holy  city  ” (Philo,  Leg. 
ad  Caidum,  §36;  in  Flacc.  c.  7),  and  recognised 
the  universal  claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual 
tribute  (Jos.  1.  c.).  But  the  distinction  in  language 
led  to  wider  differences,  which  were  averted  in 
Babylon  by  the  currency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect. 
The  Scriptures  were  no  longer  read  on  the  Sabbath 
(Frankel,  420  ; Vorstudien,  52  ff.),  and  no  fire- 
signals  conveyed  the  dates  of  the  new-moons  to 
Egypt  (cf.  Frankel,  419  n.).  Still  the  national 
spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  destroyed. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Zealots 
found  a reception  in  Cyrene  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  1 1) ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d. 
115,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa,  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocity  (Dion,  68,  32).  The  insurrection  was 
put  down  by  a war  of  extermination  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
iv.  2)  ; and  the  remnant  who  escaped  established 
themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe,  as  the 
beginning  of  a new  Dispersion. 

The  Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  were  consequent 
upon  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  B.c. 
63.  The  captives  and  emigrants  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quarter, 
and  by  degrees  rose  in  station  and  importance  (Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Caium,  §§23  ff.).  They  were  favoured  by 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus 
(Philo,  1.  c.) ; and  a Jewish  school  was  founded  at 
Rome  (Frankel,  459).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
[Claudius]  the  Jews  became  objects  of  suspicion 
from  their  immense  numbers  (Dion,  60,  6) ; and 
the  internal  disputes  consequent,  perhaps,  upon  the 
preaching  of  Christianity,  led  to  their  banishment 
from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud.  25  : Judaeos  impulsore 
Chrcsto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit.  Acts 
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xviii.  2).  This  expulsion,  if  generai,  caL  only  have 
been  temporary,  for  in  a few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome 
were  numerous  (Actsxxvhi.  17  ff.),  and  continued  to 
be  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  satirists  (Mart.  Ep.  xi.  94;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  14). 

The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
The  course  of  the  apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a 
regular  progress  the  line  of  Jewish  settlements. 
The  mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  converts 
were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  represented 
each  division  of  the  Dispersion  (Acts  ii.  9-11  ; (1) 
Parthians  . . . Mesopotamia;  (2)  Judaea  (i.  e. 
Syria')  . . . Pamphylia ; (3)  Egypt  . . . Greece ; 
(4)  Romans  . . . ),  and  these  converts  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  apostles  in  the  interval 
which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  separate 
apostolic  missions.  The  names  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons are  all  Greek,  and  one  is  specially  described 
as  a proselyte  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  church  at  An- 
tioch, by  which  St.  Paul  was  entrusted  with  his 
great  work  among  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  in- 
cluded Barnabas  of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36),  Lucius 
of  Cyrene,  and  Simeon,  surnamed  Niger ; and 
among  his  ‘fellow-labourers’  at  a later  time  are 
found  Aquila  of  Pontus  (Acts  xviii.  2),  Apollos  of 
Alexandria  (Acts  xviii.  24;  cf.  1 Cor.  iii.  6),  and 
Urbanus  (Rom.  xvi.  9),  and  Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3), 
whose  names,  at  least,  are  Roman.  Antioch  itself 
became  a centre  of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts 
xiii.  1,  xiv.  26,  xv.  22,  xviii.  22),  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion  ; and  throughout 
the  apostolic  journeys  the  Jews  were  the  class  to 
whom  “ it  was  necessary  (aj/ay/ccuov)  that  the 
Word  of  God  should  be  first  spoken”  (Acts  xiii. 
46),  and  they  in  turn  were  united  with  the  mass 
of  the  population  by  the  intermediate  body  of  “ the 
devout”  (of  (refiipevoi ),  which  had  recognised  in 
various  degrees  “ the  faith  of  the  God  of  Israel.” 

The  most  important  original  authorities  on  the 
Dispersion  are  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  xiv.  7 ; c. 
Apion.  ii.  5 ; Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium ; id.  c.  Flac- 
cum.  Frankel  has  collected  the  various  points 
together  in  an  exhaustive  essay  in  his  Monatsschrift, 
Nov.  Dec.  1853,  409-11  ; 449-51.  Cf.  Jost. 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  336 ; 344.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
Volkes  Isr.  iv.  [B.  F.  W.] 

DIVINATION  (DDpn ; pavreia,  Ez.  xiii.  7 ; 
payeia,  Wisd.  xvii.  7 ; (paopaKpia , vene- 

ficium,  divinatio,  Is.  xlvii.  9 ; xf/idvpi<rpbs, 

&c.).  This  art  “ of  taking  an  aim  of  divine  matters 
by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  ima- 
ginations ” (Bacon,  Ess.  xvii.)  has  been  universal 
in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  alike  civilized  and 
savage.  It  arises  from  an  impression  that  in  the 
absence  of  direct,  visible  guiding  Providence,  the 
Deity  suffers  His  will  to  be  known  to  men,  partly  by 
inspiring  those  who  from  purity  of  character  or  ele- 
vation of  spirit  were  susceptible  of  the  divine  afflatus 
(Oeopdvreis,  ivOovcriacTTal,  inffraTinoi),  and  partly 
by  giving  perpetual  indications  of  the  future,  which 
must  be  learnt  from  experience  and  observation 
(Cic.  Div.  i.  18  ; Plin.  xxx.  5).  The  first  kind  of 
divination  was  called  Natural  {arex^os,  atiiSaK- 
tos),  in  which  the  medium  of  inspiration  was  trans- 
ported from  his  own  individuality,  and  became  the 
passive  instrument  of  supernatural  utterances  (Aen. 
vi.  47  ; Ov.  Met.  ii.  640,  &c.).  As  this  process 
involved  violent  convulsions,  the  word  pavriK.))  is 
derived  from  paiueirOai,  and  alludes  to  the  foaming 
mouth  and  streaming  hair  of  the  possessed  seer 
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(Plat.  Tim.  72.  B.,  where  the  gams  is  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  TTpocpriTijs).  But  even  in 
the  most  passionate  and  irresistible  prophecies  of 
Scripture  we  have  none  of  these  unnatural  distortions 
(Num.  xxiii.  5 ; Ps.  xxxix.  3 ; Jer.  xx.  9),  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  they  were  characteristic  of  pre- 
tenders to  the  gift. 

The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (rex~ 
and  probably  originated  in  an  honest  convic- 
tion that  external  nature  sympathised  with  and  fre- 
quently indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  or 
mankind ; a conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and 
fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism  of  natural 
phenomena  with  human  catastrophes  (Thuc.  iii. 
89  ; Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3 ; Foxe’s  Martyrs,  iii.  406, 
&c.).  When  once  this  feeling  was  established  the 
supposed  manifestations  were  infinitely  multiplied, 
and  hence  the  numberless  forms  of  imposture  or 
ignorance  called  kapnomancy,  pyromancy,  arithmo- 
mancy,  libanomancy,  botanomancy,  kephalomancy, 
&c.,  of  which  there  are  abundant  accounts  in  Cic. 
de  Div. ; Cardan  de  Sapientia ; Anton,  v.  Dale,  de 
Orig.  Idol. ; Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  pp.  409-426 ; 
Carpzov.  App.  Grit.  540-549  ; Potter’s  Antiq.  i. 
ch.  viii.  sq.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any  possible 
event  or  appearance  which  was  not  pressed  into  the 
service  of  augury,  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  modern  New  Zea- 
landers, that  “ after  uttering  their  karakias  (or 
charms)  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving  of 
trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder, 
the  flying  of  a bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect 
would  be  regarded  as  an  answer”  (Taylor’s  New 
Zealand,  p.  74;  Bowring’s  Siam,  i.  153  sq.).  A 
system  commenced  in  fanaticism  ended  in  deceit. 
Hence  Cato’s  famous  saying  that  it  was  strange 
how  two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in 
each  other’s  face.  But  the  supposed  knowledge 
became  in  all  nations  an  engine  of  political  power, 
and  hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its  support  (Cic. 
de  Legg.  ii.  12  ; Liv.  vi.  27  ; Soph.  Ant.  1055 ; 
Mic.  iii.  11).  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a priestly 
caste  (Gen.  xli.  8 ; Is.  xlvii.  13  ; Jer.  v.  31 ; Dan. 
ii.  2),  who  in  all  nations  made  it  subservient  to 
their  own  purposes.  Thus  in  Persia,  Chardin  says 
that  the  astrologers  would  make  even  the  Shah  rise 
at  midnight  and  travel  in  the  worst  weather  in 
obedience  to  their  suggestions. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Prome- 
theus (Aesch.  Pr.  Vinct.  492),  to  the  Phrygians 
and  Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cic.  de  Div.  1 ; 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  326,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the 
Fathers  generally)  to  the  devil  (Firmic.  Matemus 
de  Errore,  Prooem;  Lactant.  ii.  16  ; Minuc.  Felix. 
Oct.  27).  In  the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all 
magic  to  Ahriman  (Nork,  Brarn.  und  Bab.  p.  97). 
Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in  modern  times 
(Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  i.  xi.). 

Many  forms  of  divination  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  alluded  to 
that  it  deserves  careful  examination.  We  shall 
proceed  to  give  a brief  analysis  of  its  main  aspects 
as  presented  in  the  sacred  writers,  following  as  far 
as  possible  the  order  of  the  books  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  are  spoken  of. 

They  are  first  mentioned  as  a prominent  body  in 
the  Egyptian  court,  Gen.  xli.  8.  1. 

(e|7J77}Tal;  Hesych.  6tt epl  lepel&v  Kail  dLoappelcov 
i^yyovpevos ; Aqu.  Kpixpicurral).  They  were  a 
class  of  Egyptian  priests,  eminent  for  learning 
1 lepoypappare7s).  The  name  may  be  derived  from 
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S3  "IP!,  a style ; or,  according  to  Jablonski,  from  an 
Egyptian  word  Cher  tom  = thaumaturgus  (Cesen. 
s.  v.).  For  other  conjectures  see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p. 
647  ; Heidegger.  Hist.  Patr.  xx.  23.  Of  course  it 
must  have  the  same  derivation  in  Dan.  i.  20,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  from  the  Chaldee  Dhardamand 
= skilled  in  science  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §402).  If 
their  divination  was  connected  with  drawn  figures, 
it  is  paralleled  by  the  Persian  Rummal  (Calmet)  ; 
the  modern  Egyptian  Zairgeh,  a table  of  letters 
ascribed  to  Idrees  or  Enoch  (Lane,  i.  354),  the  re- 
nowned Chinese  y-King,  lines  discovered  by  Fouhi 
on  the  back  of  a tortoise,  which  explain  everything, 
and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries  have  been 
written  (Hue’s  China , i.  123  sq.)  ; and  the  J amassu 
or  marks  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kempfer’s  Hist. 
ch.  xv.). 

2.  D'COn  (aoipicrral,  Ex.  vii.  11 ; Suid.  ovtcos 
e\eyov  tt dvras  rovs  TveivaiZevp-evovs ; conjectores ). 
Possibly  these,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  were 
merely  a learned  class,  invested  by  vulgar  super- 
stition with  hidden  power.  Daniel  was  made  head 
of  the  college  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  11). 

3.  DW3D  (ivaotiol.  Ex.  vii.  11, 

t papjuaKoi  ; incantatores  : the  variety  of  words 
used  in  the  versions  to  render  these  names,  shows 
how  vague  was  the  meaning  attached  to  them). 
The  original  meaning  of  is  to  mutter;  and 

in  Ex.  vii.  11,  the  word  seems  to  denote  mere 
jugglers,  of  the  class  to  which  belonged  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the 
wonders  which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  whe- 
ther by  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or  by  mere 
legerdemain,  or  by  demoniacal  assistance  (as  sup- 
posed by  the  Fathers,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  5),  it 
is  idle  to  conjecture.  Michaelis  (adopting  an  Arabic 
derivation  of  explains  them  to  be  “astro- 

logers,” such  as  in  ancient  times  were  supposed 
(from  their  power  to  foretel  eclipses,  &c.)  to  be 
able  to  control  the  sun  and  moon  by  spells  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  489;  Or.  Met.  xii.  263.  “While  the 
labouring  moon  eclipses  at  their  charms,”  Milton. 
“ A witch,  and  one  so  strong  she  could  control  the 
moon,”  Shaksp.  The  Tempest ).  Women  were  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  addicted  to  these  magical  ai'ts 
(Ex.  xxii.  18),  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
on  theocratic  grounds,  independently  of  their  liabi- 
lity to  abuse. 

4.  D\3JPP,  Lev.  xix.  31,  xx.  6 (y vacrral, 
sciolae  • wizards , from  V?,  to  know : cf.  weiser 
Mann , kluge  Frau,  as  Z6.Lg.av,  from  Zarj/ju) : those 
that  could  by  whatever  means  reveal  the  future. 
The  Rabbis  derive  this  word  from  a certain  beast 
Jaddua,  in  shape  like  a man  (KarafiXeTvdZa),  the 
bones  of  which  the  diviner  held  in  his  teeth 
(Maimon.  de  Idol.  vi.  3 ; Bulenger,  de  Div.  iii.  33  ; 
Delrio,  Disquis.  Mag.  iv.  2 ; Godwyn’s  Mos.  8f  Aar. 
iv.  10).  The  Greek  diviner  ate  tcl  itvpidraTa 
p.6pia  £da>v  gavriKcov  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.). 
For  other  bone  divinations  see  Rubruquis’  China,  p. 
65,  and  Pennant’s  Scotland,  p.  88  (in  Pinkerton). 

5.  nil’ll,  Lev.  xx.  6 ; Is.  viii.  19,  xix.  3 ; 

iyyaarpi/xvdoi,  veKpo/j-dvreis ; qui  Pythones  con- 
sulet,  ventriloqui ) [D'tSK,  Is.  xix.  3].  The  word 
properly  means  “ spirits  of  the  dead,”  and  then 
by  an  easy  metonomy  those  who  consulted  them 
(niK  hiVP,  Deut.  xviii.  10 ; hit  ; 
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ol  iirepcoravres  tovs  veKpovs,  quaerens  a mortuis 
veritatem.  But  Shuckford,  who  denies  that  the 
Jews  in  early  ages  believed  in  spirits,  makes  it 
mean  “ consulters  of  dead  idols,”  Connect,  ii.  395, 
sq.).  They  are  also  called  Pythones ; iyyaarp. 
tv d\ai  vvvl  TlvOi ovas  KaXovpevovs  (Plut.  de  Def. 
Or.  414;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  19).  Hence  the  Twev/xa 
TLiQwvos,  Acts  xvi.  16.  These  ventriloquists 
“ peeped  and  muttered  ” (cf.  rpl£eiv,  II.  xxiii. 
101,  “ squeak  and  gibber,”  Shaksp.  Jul.  Caes .) 
from  the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  revealing 
“familiar”  (Is.  xxix.  4,  &c. ; 1 Sam.  xxviii.  8; 
Lev.  xx.  27,  cf.  (TrepvofxavTis,  Soph.  Frag.)  21K 
properly  means  a bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  and  was 
applied  to  the  magician,  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  inflated  by  the  spirit  ( Zaip.ovoXp'Kr'bs ),  like 
the  ancient  E vpvKXeis  (els  aWorplas  yaarepas 
ivZvs,  Ar.  Vesp.  1017 , malum  spiritum  per  verenda 
naturae  excipiebat.  Schol.  in  Ar.  Plut.).  Of  this 
class  was  the  witch  of  Endor  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  14,  §2), 
in  whose  case  intended  imposture  may  harre  been 
overruled  into  genuine  necromancy  (Ecclus.  xlvi. 
20).  On  this  wide  subject  see  Chrysost.  ad  1 Cor. 
xii. ; Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  25,  de  Anima,  57  ; Aug. 
de  doctr.  Christ.  §33 ; Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  16,  and  the 
commentators  on  Aen.  vi. ; Critici  Sacri,  vi.  331 ; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Todtenbcschwdrer ; Le  Moyne,  Var. 
Sacr.  p.  993,  sq. ; Selden,  de  Diis  Syr.  i.  2,  and 
above  all  Bottcher,  de  Inf eris,  pp.  101-121,  where 
the  research  displayed  is  marvellous.  Those  who 
sought  inspiration,  either  from  the  demons  or  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  haunted  tombs  and  caverns  (Is. 
lxv.  4),  and  invited  the  unclean  communications  by 
voluntary  fasts  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  ix.  15  ; Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  x.  1).  That  the  supposed  if/v- 
Xogavreia  was  often  effected  by  ventriloquism  and 
illusion  is  certain ; for  a specimen  of  this  even  in 
modern  times  see  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

6.  D'DDj?  DDp  (fxavrevdfxevoi  fxavTeiav,  qui 
ariolos  sciscitetur : Deut.  xviii.  10).  (As  the 
most  complete  list  of  diviners  is  given  in  this 
passage,  we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  kinds 
there  enumerated.)  This  word  involves  the  notion 
of  “ cutting,”  and  therefore  may  be  connected  with 
the  Chald.  jHn  (from  ITU,  to  cut),  Dan.  ii.  27, 
iv.  4,  &c.,  and  be  taken  to  mean  astrologers,  magi, 
genethliaci,  &c.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  Art.  Astrologia ; 
Juv.  vi.  582,  sq.,;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30;  Winer,  s.  vv. 
Magier,  Sterne).  Others  refer  it  to  the  K\rjpo~ 
jxdvreis  (Schol.  ad  Fur.  Hipp.  1057),  since  the 
use  of  lots  was  very  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Gataker 
on  Lots,  ad  init.)  ; but  it  required  no  art  to  explain 
their  use,  for  they  were  regarded  as  directly  under 
God’s  control  (Num.  xxvi.  55  ; Esth.  iii.  7 ; Prov. 
xvi.  33,  xviii.  18).  Both  lots  and  digitorum 
micatio  (odd  and  even)  were  used  in  distributing 
the  duties  of  the  Temple  (Otho,  Lee.  Bab.  s.  v. 
Digitis  micando). 

7.  Mic.  v.  12  ; 2 K.  xxi.  6 ; observans 
somnia  ; A.  Y.  “an  observer  of  times ;”  tc\ tj- 
ZoviCdg-evos  (always  in  LXX.,  except  in  Lev.  xix.  26, 
where  probably  they  followed  a different  reading, 
from  a bird,  bpviQoGKOTve'iv)  = o ck  twv  \a- 
Xovfxevav  <rroxa£6[xevos,  Lex.  Cyr. ; cltZ  aKorjs, 
Hesych.  It  is  derived  from  to  cover,  and  may 
mean  generally  “using  hidden  arts”  (Is.  ii.  6; 
Jer.  xxvii.  9).  If  the  LXX.  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, it  refers  to  that  \6yav  TvapaTrjpyaLs  (Suid.), 
which  was  common  among  the  Jews,  and  which 
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they  called  Bath  Kol;  of  which  remarkable  in- 
stances are  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14 ; 1 Sam.  xiv.  9, 
10 ; 1 K.  xx.  33.  After  the  extinction  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  it  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as 
a sort  of  substitute  for  the  loss.  Fora  curious  dis- 
sertation on  it  see  Lightfoot,  ad  Matt.  iii.  13.  A 
belief  in  the  significance  of  chance  words  was  very 
prevalent  among  the  Egyptians  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

i.  304 ; Plut.  de  Is.  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh 
of  the  engineer  was  sufficient  to  prevent  even 
Amasis  from  removing  the  monolithic  shrine  to 
Sais  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iv.  144).  The  uni- 
versality of  the  belief  among  the  ancients  is  known 
to  every  scholar  (Cic.  de  Div.  i. ; Herod,  ii.  90 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  116,  &c.).  From  the  general  theory 
of  the  possibility  of  such  omens  sprang  the  use  of  the 
Sortes  Biblicae,  &c.  (Niceph.  Greg.  viii.  Aug.  Ep. 
119  ; Prideaux,  Connect,  ii.  376,  &c. ; Cardan,  de 
Varietate , p.  1040). 

If  piptD  be  derived  from  j'J?,  it  will  mean  “ one 
who  fascinates  with  the  eyes,”  as  m the  Syr.  Vers, 
(cf.  Vitringa,  Comment,  ad  Is.  ii.  6).  A belief  in 
the  oQQaAybs  fid<ncavos  (JT)  f'JJ)  was  universal, 
and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxiii. 
6 ; Matt.  xx.  15 ; Tob.  iv.  7,  yd)  (pdovyadro)  gov 
6 6(p0aAy6s,  1 Sam.  xviii.  9.  “ Saul  eyed  David  ”). 
The  well-known  passages  of  Pliny  and  the  ancients 
on  the  subject  are  collected  in  Potter’s  Ant.  i. 
383,  sq. 

Othei’s  again  make  the  D'O.Djj  (Is.  ii.  6,  &c.), 
“ soothsayers,”  who  predicted  “ times  ” as  in 
A.  V.,  from  the  observation  of  the  clouds  (Aben 
Ezra  on  Lev.  xix.  26)  and  other  dioayfilai,  as  light- 
nings, comets,  meteors,  &c.  (Jer.  x.  2),  like  the 
Etruscan  Fulguratores  (Cic.  Div.  i.  18  ; Plin.  ii. 
43,  53 ; Plut.  de  Superst. ; Horn.  Od.  v.  102 ; Virg. 
Eel.  i.  16;  Humboldt’s  Cosmos,  ii.  135,  ed.  Sabine). 
Possibly  the  position  of  the  diviner  in  making  these 
observations  originated  the  Jewish  names  for  East 
and  West,  viz.,  front  and  back  (Godwyn,  iv.  10, 
but  Carpzov  disputes  the  assertion,  Ap.  Crit.  p. 
541).  The  practice  naturally  led  to  the  tabulation 
of  certain  days  as  lucky  or  unlucky  (Job  iii.  5, 
“monthly  prognosticators;”  Is.  xlvii.  13,  yyepds 
Traparypeiade,  Gal.  iv.  10),  just  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  regarded  some  days  as  candidi,  others  as 
atri  (Hes.  Opp.  et  D.  770 ; Suet.  Aug.  92,  &c.). 
If  we  had  space,  every  one  of  the  superstitions 
alluded  to  might  be  paralleled  in  modem  times. 

In  Judg.  ix.  37,  the  expression  “ terebinth  of 
Meonenim  (enchantments)”  refers  not  so  much  to 
the  general  sacredness  of  great  trees  (Horn.  Od.  xiv. 
328,  habitae  Graiis  oracula  quercus , Virg.  Georg.), 
as  to  the  fact  that  (probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried 
his  amulets  (Gen.  xxxv.  4 ; Stanley,  Sin.  4’  Pal. 
p.  142). 

8.  (plwvifyyevoi ; observantes  au- 

guria ; Ps.  lviii.  5;  2 K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  &c.) : 
A.  V.  enchanters ; ophiomants  (Bochart,  Hieroz. 

ii.  p.  383),  from  to  hiss;  people  who,  like 

the  ancient  Psylli  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  2,  xviii.  4)  and 
Marmaridae  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  301), 

“ Ad  quorum  cantus  serpens  oblita  veneni, 

Ad  quorum  tactum  mites  jacuere  cerastae,” 

were  supposed  to  render  serpents  innocuous  and 
obedient  (Ex.  vii.  9 ; Jer.  viii.  17  ; Eccl.  x.  11), 
chiefly  by  the  power  of  music  (Nicand:  Meriac. 
162;  Luc.  ix.  891 ; Sil.  Ital.  8,495;  Aen.  vii.  753; 
Niebuhr’s  Travels,  i.  189);  but  also  no  doubt  by 
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the  possession  of  some  genuine  and  often  hereditary 
secret  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  106,  sq. ; Arnob, 
adv.  Gent.  ii.  32).  They  had  a similar  power  over 
scorpions  (Francklen’s  Tour  to  Persia).  The  whole 
subject  is  exhausted  by  Bochart  ( Hieroz . Tom.  ii 

iii.  6,  de  As.  fide  Surdd). 

has,  however,  a general  meaning  of  “ learn- 
ing by  experience,”  like  “ to  augur,”  in  English,  Gen. 
xxx.  27  ; either  because  ophiomanev  (Ter.  Phorm. 

iv.  4,  26)  was  common,  or  because  the  word  meant 
(as  the  Rabbis  say)  an  observation  of  iv6dia  trvfx- 
fioAa,  &c.  (Jer.  x.  2 ; Plin.  xxviii.  5,  7).  Some 
understand  it  of  divinatio  ex  pelvibus  (Plin.  H.  N. 

xxx.  2 ; Poli  Syn.  ad  Dbut.  xviii.  10). 

9.  D'S&Oft  (< papycucol ; malefici,  venefici , 
A.  V.  wizards),  from  the  Arabic,  “ to  reveal,’ 
meaning  not  only  astrologers  proper  (Chaldaeans)/ 
but  generally  all  the  professed  occult  means  of  dis- 
covering the  unknown.  It  might  no  doubt  in- 
volve the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose  of 
Aquaelicium,  &c.,  dependent  on  physical  laws  only 
partially  understood  (Mayo’s  Pop.  Superstitions). 

10.  Dnan  "Oh  (eTraetSovres  en aoidfyv;  in - 
cantatores),  from  “QPI,  to  bind  (cf.  bannen=binden, 
Gesen.  s.  v.).  Those  who  acquired  power  by  utter- 
ing spells,  &c.  (/coraSew  ; and  vyvos  beGpuos,  Aesch. 
Eum.  296  ; 

“ So  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee.” 

Manfred,  i.  1.) 

In  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  a mutterer;  and 

this  would  connect  these  “ enchanters”  with  the 
Nekromanteis  (No.  5.  Is.  xxix.  4). 

11.  Belomants.  Alluded  to  in  Ez.  xxi.  21, 
where  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways, 
uses  divination  to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed 

against  Jerusalem  or  Rabbah,  and  bpb \> 

(r ov  avafipdcrai  pdfibov,  LXX.  ; but  it  should  be 
rather  piipai  fie  Ay,  or  as  Vulg.  commiscens  sagittas; 
the  other  explanations  are  untenable).  Jerome  (ad 
loc.)  explains  it  of  mingling  in  a quiver  arrows  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  various  cities, 
that  city  being  attacked  the  name  of  which  was 
drawn  out  (Prid.  Connect,  i.  85).  Estius  says  “ he 
threw  up  a bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way 
they  would  light,  and  falling  on  the  right  hand  he 
marched  towards  Jerusalem.  The  A.  V.  “ made 
his  arrows  bright,”  seems  to  allude  to  a sort  of 
c riSypoyavreia , — incorrectly.  The  arrows  used 

were  particoloured  and  7 such  were  kept  at  Mecca. 
Pietro  della  Valle  saw  a divination  derived  from 
the  changes  of  8 arrows  at  Aleppo,  and  attributed 
it  to  diabolical  agency.  We  read  of  a somewhat 
similar  custom  in  use  among  the  ancient  Teutons 
(Tac.  Germ,  x.),  and  among  the  Alani  (Am.  Marcell. 

xxxi. ) : also  among  the  modern  Egyptians  (Lane, 
ii.  111.).  “But  of  another  kind  was  that  practised 
by  Elisha,”  2 K.  xiii.  15”  (Sir  Thos.  Browne, 
Vulg.  Errors,  v.  23,  7). 

12.  Closely  connected  with  this  was  fuA oy.  or 

pafiSoyavrela  (Hos.  iv.  12)  ^£0  Abo 

lardvres  pafibovs  . . . Trnnovaas  eweT^povv  '6i rov 
< pepoivro , Cyr.  Alex,  (ad  loc.),  and  so  too  Theo- 
phylact.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  positive 
or  negative  answer  to  the  required  question  was 
decided  by  the  equal  or  unequal  number  of  spans 
in  the  staff.  (Godwyn,  l.  c.).  Parallels  are  founc 
among  the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv.  67,  and  Schol 
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Nicandri  2ftt;0aj  pupudvcp  pavreiovrai  £vXcp), 
Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  847),  Assyrians  (A then. 
Deipn.  xii.  7),  Chinese  (Stavorinus’  Java  ; Pinker- 
ton, xi.  132),  and  New  Zealanders  (called  Niu, 
Taylor’s  New  Zeal.  91).  These  kinds  of  divination 
are  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  and  are  called 
al  Meisar  (ch.  v.  Sale’s  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  89). 

13.  KvXiKopavreia,  Gen.  xliv.  5 (rb  /cdvbv  rb 
apyvpov v . . . cu>t8s  Se  oleoviffpovs  oIwv'i&toli  tv 
aura ; Hesych.  k6v Su,  Trorppiov  (SatfiXiubv.  hi 
quo  augurari  solet.  Parkhurst  and  others,  deny- 
ing that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a mere 
cup  of  office  (Bruce’s  Travels , ii.  657)  “ for  which 
he  would  search  carefully”  (a  meaning  which  CJTU 
may  bear).  But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
right.  The  Nile  was  called  the  cup  of  Egypt, 
and  the  silver  vessel  which  symbolised  it  had 
prophetic  and  mysterious  properties  (Havernick, 
Introd.  to  the  Pentateuch,  ad  loc.').  The  divi- 
nation was  by  means  of  radiations  from  the  water, 
or  from  magically  inscribed  gems,  &c.  thrown  into 
it ; a sort  of  vbpofiavreia,  KaTOTrrpofj.avTela,  or 
KpuaraWo/uavreia  (Cardan,  de  rerum  Variet. 
cap.  93),  like  the  famous  mirror  of  ink  (Lane,  ii. 
362),  and  the  crystal  divining  globes,  the  proper- 
ties of  which  depend  on  a natural  law  brought 
into  notice  in  the  recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism. 
The  jewelled  cup  of  Jemsheed  was  a divining  cup, 
and  such  a one  was  made  by  Merlin  ( Faerie  Queen, 
iii.  2,  19).  Jul.  Serenus  (de  Fato,  ix.  18)  says 
that  after  certain  incantations,  a demon  vocem  in- 
star sibili  edebat  in  aquis.  It  is  curious  to  find 
KvXiKogavTe'ia  even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  (Daily 
Bib.  Tllustr.  i.  424).  For  illustrations  of  Egyp- 
tian cups  see  Wilkinson,  iii.  258.  This  kind  of 
divination  must  not  be  confused  with  Cyathoman- 
teia  (Suid.  s.  v.  KOTTafZi^eiv). 

14.  Consultation  of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x.  2 ; Ez. 
xxi.  21;  i-irepuTrjcrcu  tv  rois  yXvnrois ; 1 Sam. 
xv.  23,  f|nn  = an  inquirer).  These  were  wooden 
images  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  consulted  as  “ idols,” 
from  which  the  excited  worshippers  fancied  that 
they  received  oracular  responses.  The  notion  that 
they  were  the  embalmed  heads  of  infants  on  a gold 
plate  inscribed  with  the  name  of  an  unclean  spirit, 
is  Rabbi  Eliezer’s  invention.  Other  Rabbis  think 
that  they  may  mean  “ astrolabes,  &c.”  [Tera- 
phim.] 

15.  'H7raTO(r/co7rta,  or  extispicium  (Ez.  xxi.  21, 
KaTaa’KOTnjcrdcrOaial.ifi’jraTi  /c.,LXX.,  “1332  HJO). 
The  liver  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice (Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  74 ; Suet.  Aug.  95  ; 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  13;  Sen.  Oedip.  360).  Thus  the 
deaths  of  both  Alexander  and  Hephaestion  were 
foretold  oti  aXofiov  rb  ijirap  tfv  iepeiov  (Arrian, 
Alex.  vii.  18). 

16.  ’Oveipopavrela  (Deut.  xiii.  2,  3 ; Judg.  vii. 
13  ; Jer.  xxiii.  32  ; Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  6,  4).  God  fre- 
quently revealed  Himself  by  dreams  when  the  soul 
was  thought  to  be  least  debased  by  contact  with  the 
body  (ev5ov<ra  yap  (pp)]v  opixaffiv  XapirpiveTai. 
Aesch.  Eum.').  Many  warnings  occur  in  Scripture 
against  the  impostures  attendant  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  &c.).  We  find  how- 
ever no  direct  trace  of  seeking  for  dreams  such  as 
occurs  in  Virg.  Am.  vii.  81  ; Plaut.  Curcul.  i.  1, 
2,  61.  [Dreams.] 

17.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be  consi- 
sidered  as  another  form  of  divination  (Is.  xli.  21- 
24,  xliv.  7).  The  term  oracle  is  applied  to  the 
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Holy  of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16  ; Ps.  xxviii.  2, 

8aj3 )]p  ret  ayia  Tuv  ayicav  ovopa^ei,  Lex.  Ms.  ; 
Hottinger,  Tiies.  Phil.  p.  366).  That  there  were 
several  oracles  of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews 
we  may  infer  both  from  the  mention  of  that  of 
Baal-zebub  at  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the 
towns  named  Debir.  “ Debir  quod  nos  oraculum 
sive  responsum  possumus  appellare,  et  ut  con- 
tentiosius  verbum  exprimamus  e verbo  XaXyrrjpiov, 
vel  locutorium  dice  re  ” (Hieron.  ad  Eph.  i.).  The 
word  “ oracles  ” is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 
Scriptures  (Acts  vii.  38 ; Rom.  iii.  2,  &c.).  On 
the  general  subject  of  oracles  see  Anton,  v.  Dale 
de  oraculis ; Diet,  of  Ant.  Ai  t.  Oraculum ; Potter’s 
Antiq.  i.  286-326  ; Sir  T.  Browne,  Tract  xi.,  and 
Vulg.  Err.  vii.  12,  &c. 

18.  It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
superstitious  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dying  men.  And  although  the  ob- 
sei-ved  fact  that  “ men  sometimes  at  the  hour  of 
their  departure  do  speak  and  reason  above  them- 
selves ” (Eelig.  Medici,  xi.)  does  not  of  course  take 
away  from  the  death -bed  prophecies  of  Scripture 
their  supernatural  character  (Gen.  xlix. ; 2 K.  xiii., 
&c.),  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  are 
analogies  which  resemble  them  (II.  xxii.  355  ; and 
the  story  of  Calanus ; Cic.  de  Div.  i.  30 ; Shaksp. 
Rich.  ii.  2,  1 ; Daniell,  Civil  Wars,  iii.  62,  &c.). 

Moses  forbade  every  species  of  divination  (cf. 
Koran,  ch.  v. ; Cato  de  Re  Rust.  5,  vana  super- 
stitione  rudes  animos  infestant,  Columell.  ii.  1), 
because  a prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  Is.  ii.  6 ; 2 K.  xxi.  6) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry;  indeed  the  frequent  de- 
nunciations of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to 
prove  that  these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar 
temptations  to  apostate  Israel  (Hottinger,  Jur. 
Hebr.  Lex.  253,  254).  But  God  supplied  his 
people  with  substitutes  for  divination,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  superfluous,  and  left  them 
in  no  doubt  as  to  his  will  in  circumstances  of 
danger,  had  they  continued  faithful.  It  was  only 
when  they  were  unfaithful  that  the  revelation  was 
withdrawn  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6 ; 2 Sam.  ii.  1 ; v.  23, 
&c.).  According  to  the  Rabbis  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  lasted  until  the  temple;  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  until  Malachi ; and  the  Bath  Kol,  as  the 
sole  means  of  guidance  from  that  time  downwards 
(Lightfoot,  l.  c.  ; Maimonides,  de  Fundam.  Leg. 
cap.  7 ; Abarbanel  Prolegg.  in  Daniel.). 

How  far  Moses  and  the  Prophets  believed  in  the 
reality  of  necromancy,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from 
various  forms  of  imposture  is  a question  which  at 
present  does  not  concern  us.  But  even  if,  in  those 
times,  they  did  hold  such  a belief,  no  one  will  now 
urge  that  we  are  bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  day. 
And  yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bp.  Hall, 
Baxter,  Sir  Thos.  Browne,  Lavater,  Glanville,  Henry 
More,  and  numberless  other  eminent  men.  Such  also 
was  the  opinion  which  led  Sir  M.  Hale  to  burn  Amy 
Duny  and  Rose  Cullenden  at  Bury  in  1664 ; and 
caused  even  Wesley  to  say,  that  “ to  give  up  a 
belief  in  witchcraft  was  to  give  up  the  Bible.” 
We  recommend  this  statement,  in  contrast  with  the 
all  but  universal  disbelief  in  such  superstitions  now, 
to  thoughtful  consideration.  (For  a curious  statute 
against  witchcraft  (5  Eliz.  cap.  15),  see  Collier’s 
Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  366.) 

Superstition  not  unfrequently  goes  hand  in  hand 
witn  scepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infi- 
delity prevalent  through  the  Roman  empire  at  our 
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Lord’s  coming,  imposture  was  rampant ; as  a glance 
at  the  pages  of  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence 
the  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9),  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave 
with  the  spirit  of  Python  (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  vaga- 
bond Jews,  exorcists  (Luke  xi.  19 ; Acts  xix.  13), 
and  other  ySgres  (2  Tim.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xix.  20, 
&c.),  as  well  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical 
)8lj8A.ot  (’E</>e(na  ypappara)  and  ireplepya  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  19).  Among  the  Jews  these 
flagrant  impostors  (airaTewues,  Jos.)  had  become 
dangerously  numerous,  especially  during  the  Jew- 
ish war ; and  we  find  them  constantly  alluded  to 
in  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.»\ i.  5,  §1,  2 ; cf.  Matt, 
xxiv.  23-24;  Tac.  H.  v.  12  ; Ant.  xx.  5,  §1,  &c.). 
As  was  natural,  they,  like  most  Orientals,  espe- 
cially connected  the  name  of  Solomon  with  their 
spells  and  incantations  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2).  The 
names  of  the  main  writers  on  this  wide  and  inte- 
resting subject  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  article,  and  others  are  referred  to  in 
Fabricius  Bibl.  Antiq.  cap.  xii.,  and  Bottcher,  de 
Inferis , pp.  101  sq.  [F.  W.  F.] 

DIVORCE.  The  law  regulating  this  subject  is 
found  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  right 
of  a husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  lost,  are  stated 
ib.  xxii.  19,  29.  The  ground  of  divorce  was  what 
the  text  calls  a TVnj),  on  the  meaning  of 

which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  period  of  the  N.  T. 
widely  differed ; the  school  of  Shammai  seeming  to 
limit  it  to  a moral  delinquency  in  the  woman, 
whilst  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to  trifling  causes, 
e.  g.,  if  the  wife  burnt  the  food  she  was  cooking 
for  her  husband.*  The  Pharisees  wished  perhaps 
to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival -schools  by 
their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3);  by  His  answer  to 
which,  as  well  as  by  His  previous  maxim  (v.  31), 
he  declares  that  but  for  their  hardened  state  of 
heart,  such  questions  would  have  no  place.  Yet 
from  the  distinction  made,  “ but  I say  unto  you,” 
v.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  He  regarded  all 
the  lesser  causes  than  “ fornication”  as  standing  on 
too  weak  ground,  and  declined  the  question  of  how 
to  interpret  the  words  of  Moses.  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  suppose  that  by  “‘Q'7!  JYnj^ 
to  which  he  limited  the  remedy  of  divorce,  Moses 
meant  “ fornication,”  i.  e.  adultery,  for  that  would 
have  been  to  stultify  the  law  “ that  such  should  be  • 
stoned  ” (John  viii.  5 ; Lev.  xx.  10).  The  practical 
difficulty,  however,  which  attends  on  the  doubt 
which  is  now  found  in  interpreting  Moses’  words 
will  be  lessened  if  we  consider,  that  the  mere  giving 
“ a bill  (or  rather  “book,”  “IQD)  of  divorcement”) 
(comp.  Is.  1.  1 ; Jer.  iii.  8),  would  in  ancient  times 
require  the  intervention  of  a Levite,  not  only  to 
secure  the  formal  correctness  of  the  instrument,  but 
because  the  art  of  writing  was  then  generally 
unknown.  This  would  bring  the  matter  under  the 
cognizance  of  legal  authority,  and  tend  to  check  the 
rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the  husband.  Tradi- 
tional opinion  and  prescriptive  practice  would  pro- 
bably fix  the  standard  of  the  and  doubtless 

with  the  lax  general  morality  which  marks  the 
decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  standard  would  be 
lowered  (Mai.  ii.  14-16).  Thus  the  Gemar.  Babyl. 
Gittin.  9 (ap.  Selden,  de  ux.  Heb.  iii.  17)  allows 


a Mishna  Gittin,  ix.  10.  It.  Akibah  allows  divorce 
if  the  husband  merely  saw  a wife  whose  appearance 
pleased  him  better. 
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divorce  for  a wife’s  spinning  in  public,  or  going  out 
with  head  uncovered  or  clothes  so  torn  as  not  pro- 
perly to  conceal  her  person  from  sight.  But  the 
absence  of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any,  save  a 
much  more  recent  one,  makes  the  whole  question 
one  of  great  uncertainty.  The  case  of  Phalti  and 
Michal  is  not  in  point,  being  merely  an  example  of 
one  arbitrary  act  redressed  by  another  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
44;  comp.  2 Sam.  iii.  14-16).  Selden,  quoting  (de 
ux.  Heb.  iii.  19)  Zohar,  Praef.  p.  8 b,  &c.,  speaks 
of  an  alleged  custom  of  the  husband,  when  going  to 
war,  giving  the  wife  the  libellus  divortii ; but  the 
authority  is  of  slight  value,  and  the  fact  improbable. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  known  Oriental  usage  to  sup- 
pose that  the  right  of  quitting  their  husband  and 
choosing  another  was  allowed  to  women  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xv.  7,  §10).  Salome  is  noted  (ibid.)  as  the 
first  example  of  it ;— one,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the 
growing  prevalence  of  heathen  laxity.  Hence  also, 
probably,  the  caution  given  1 Cor.  vii.  10.  Winer 
is  surely  mistaken  (s.  v.  Ehescheidung)  in  supposing 
that  a man  might  take  back  as  wife  her  whom  he 
had  divorced,  except  in  the  cases  when  her  second 
husband  had  died  or  had  divorced  her.  Such  re- 
sumption is  contemplated  by  the  lawgiver  as  only 
possible  in  those  two  cases,  and  therefore  is  in  them 
only  expressly  forbidden  (Jer.  iii.  1). 

For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jews  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §23,  xvi.  7,  §3  ; Vit.  76, 
a writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  Hillel.  On  the  general 
subject  Buxtorf,  de  Sponsal.  et  Divort.  82-85  ; Sel- 
den, Uxor  Hebr.  iii.  17  ff. ; and  Michaelis,  Laws  of 
Moses,  ii.  336,  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

DIZ'AHAB  (an T n ; Karaxpv(rea ; ubi  auri 
est  plurimum ),  a place  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  men- 
tioned Deut.  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position  of  the 
spot  in  which  Moses  is  there  represented  as  address- 
ing the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Robinson  (i.  147,  ii. 
187,  note ) identified  with  Dahab,  a cape  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabali  about  two-thirds  down 
its  length  ; see  further  under  Wilderness.  The 
name  seems  to  mean  “ lord,”  i.  e.  “ possessor  of 

(Arab.^i  and  <5^  = Heb.  ^J?3)  gold ;”  probably 

given  from  that  metal  having  been  there  found. 
Gesen.  s.  v.  [H.  H.] 

DO'CUS  b (A due ; Jos.  Aaycav  ; Dock  ; Syr. 

DoaK),  a “ little  hold  ” (t b oxvpw- 

paTLov ; munitiunculum)  near  Jericho  (1  Macc.  xvi. 
15,  comp,  verse  14)  built  by  Ptolemeus  the  son  of 
Abubus,  and  in  which  he  entertained  and  murdered 
his  father-in-law  Simon  Maccabaeus,  with  his  two 
sons.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  8,  1 ; B.  J.  i.  2,  3) 
it  is  called  Dagon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  “ one 
of  the  fortresses  (ipvpdru v)  above  Jericho.  Tlu 
name  still  remains  in  the  neighbourhood,  attachea 
to  the  copious  and  excellent  springs  of  Ain-Duk , 
which  burst  forth  in  the  Wady  Nawa  imeh,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Quarantania  (KuruntuT), 
about  4 miles  N.W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs 
are  traces  of  ancient  foundations,  which  may  be 
those  of  Ptolemy’s  castle,  but  more  probably  of  that 
of  the  Templars,  one  of  whose  stations  this  was: 
it  stood  as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  century, 


b It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whence  the  form 
of  the  name  used  in  the  A.  V.  was  derived. 
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when  it  was  visited  by  Brocardus.  (See  Rob.  i. 
571,  and  the  quotations  in  572,  note.)  [G.] 

DOD'AI  (Hta ; Acedia ; Dudi),  an  Ahohite 
who  commanded  the  course  of  the  2nd  month 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the 
same  as  Dodo,  whose  name  in  the  Cetib  and  in  the 
LXX.  is  Dodai,  and  that  the  words  “ Eleazar  son 
of”  have  been  omitted  from  the  above  passage  in 
Chronicles.  [Do DO,  2.] 

DODA'NIM  (D'OTJ ; 'P6dioi ; Dodanim), 
Gen.  x.  4 ; 1 Chr.  i.  7 (in  some  copies  and  in  marg. 
of  A.  Y.  1 Chr.  i.  7,  Rodanim,  D*OTl),  a family 
or  race  descended  from  Javan,  the  son  of  Japhet 
(Gen.  x.  4;  1 Chr.  i.  7).  Authorities  vary  as  to 
the  form  of  the  name : the  Hebrew  text  has  both. 
Dodanim  appears  in  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Vulgate, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos;  Rodanim  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  the 
Samaritan  version,  and  some  early  writers,  as  Euse- 
bius and  Cosmas.  The  weight  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  the  former ; the  substitution  of  'PfiSun  in 
the  LXX.  may  have  arisen  from  familiarity  with  that 
name  (comp.  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  where  it  is  again  sub- 
stituted for  Dedan) . Dodanim  is  regarded  as  identical 
with  Dardani  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1266),  the  latter, 
which  is  the  original  form,  having  been  modified  by 
the  change  of  the  liquid  r into  o,  as  in  Barmilcar  and 
Bomilcar.  Hamilcar  and  Hamilco.  Thus  the  Tar- 
gum of  Jonathan,  that  on  Chronicles,  and  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  give  Dardania  for  Dodanim.  The 
Dardani  were  found  in  historical  times  in  Illyricum 
and  Troy : the  former  district  was  regarded  as  their 
original  seat.  They  were  probably  a semi-Pelasgic 
race,  and  are  grouped  with  the  Chittim  in  the 
genealogical  table,  as  more  closely  related  to  them 
than  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pelasgic  race 
(Knobel,  Volkertafel,  pp.  104  ff.).  The  similarity 
of  the  name  Dodona  in  Epirus  has  led  to  the  identi- 
fication of  Dodanim  with  that  place ; but  a mere 
local  designation  appears  too  restricted  for  the 
general  tenour  of  Gen.  x.  Kalisch  {Comm,  on 
Gen.')  identifies  Dodanim  with  the  Daunians,  who 
occupied  the  coast  of  Apulia : he  regards  the  name 
as  referring  to  Italy  generally.  The  wide  and  un- 
explained difference  of  the  names,  and  the  compara- 
tive unimportance  of  the  Daunians  form  objections 
to  this  view.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DODA'VAH  (acc.  Dodavahu;  •in'TVn  ; Aw- 
dia  ; Alex.  ’HSfa ; Dodoau),  a man  of  Maresha  in 
Judah,  father  of  Eliezer  who  denounced  Jehosha- 
phat’s  alliance  with  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37).  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  Dodavah  is  the  son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  who  was  also  his  uncle  (Jerome,  Qu. 
Heb.  ad  loc.). 

DO'DO.  1.  (HH ; AouSfand  Acedcee;  patruus 
ejus),  a man  of  Bethlehem,  father  of  Elhanan,  who 
was  one  of  David’s  “ thirty”  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
24 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  26).  He  is  a different  person  from 

2.  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  father  of  Eleazar,  the 
2nd  of  the  three  “ mighty  men”  who  were  over  the 
“ thirty”  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  12).  He,  or 
his  son — in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  words 
“ Eleazar  son  of”  to  have  escaped  from  the  text — 
probably  had  the  command  of  the  second  monthly 
course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  the 
name  is  Dodai  (HVH  ; Acedia,  Alex.  Acoaia) ; 
but  this  form  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  {Cetib)  of 
2 Sam.  xxiii.  9 (HI),  and  in  the  LXX.  of  all; 
and  in  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §4;  Acedeios)  ; and 
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is  believed  by  Eennicott  {Dissertation,  fyc.  134), 
who  has  examined  these  lists  with  great  minute- 
ness, to  be  the  correct  one.  The  Jewish  tradition 
(Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr.  on  1 Chr.  xi.  12)  was,  that 
Dodo  was  the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  A man  of  Issachar,  forefather  of  Tola  the 
Judge  (Judg.  x.  1).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render- 
ings are  remarkable  ; varpadeAcpou  aiirov  ; patrui 
Abimelech.  [G.] 

DO'EG  (JN/I ; Au^k  ; Doeg),  an  Idumean 
(LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §1,  6 'Zvpos)  chief 
of  Saul’s  herdmen  (“  having  charge  of  the  mules  ”). 
He  was  at  Nob  when  Ahimelech  gave  David  the 
sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only  gave  information  to 
Saul,  but  when  others  declined  the  office,  himself 
executed  the  king’s  order  to  destroy  the  priests  of 
Nob,  with  their  families,  to  the  number  of  85 
persons,  together  with  all  their  property  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  7,  xxii.  9,  17,  22;  Ps.  lii.).  A question  has 
arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  business  by  which  he 
was  “ detained  before  the  Lord  ” avvexo- 

gevos  Neecrcrapdu ; intus  in  tabernaculo  Domini). 
The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that  Doeg  was 
a foreigner,  and  so  incapable  of  a Nazarite  vow 
{Mischn.  de  Votis.  ix.  1,  Surenh.),  is  explained  by 
the  probable  supposition  that  he  was  a proselyte, 
attending  under  some  vow  or  some  act  of  purifica- 
tion at  the  Tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xx.  18  ; Ant.  Sacr. 
Patrick,  Calmet;  Ges.  p.  1059  ; Winer,  s.  v.  Doeg. ; 
Thenius,  ad  loc.  in  kurzg.  exeg.  Hdb.),  [H.  W.  P.] 

DOG  (25?3 ; Kvcav,  Kvvapiov ; canis),  an  animal 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  was  used  by 
the  Hebrews  as  a watch  for  their  houses  (Is.  lvi. 
10),  and  for  guarding  their  flocks  (Job  xxx.  1). 
Then  also  as  now,  troops  of  hungry  and  semi- wild 
dogs  used  to  wander  about  the  fields  and  streets  of 
the  cities,  devouring  dead  bodies  and  other  offal 
(1  K.  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19,  23,  xxii.  38,  2 K. 
ix.  10,  36;  Jer.  xv.  3,  Ps.  lix.  6,  14),  and  thus 
became  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce  and  cruel 
enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Ps.  xxii.  16, 
20.  Moreover  the  dog  being  an  unclean  animal 
(Is.  lxvi.  3 ; Hor.  Ep.  i.  2,  26,  canis  immundus 
et  arnica  luto  sus),  the  terms  dog,  dead  dog , dog’s 
/jeadTwere  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or  of  humility 
in  speaking  of  one’s  self  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14;  2 Sam. 
iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  9 ; 2 K.  viii.  13).  Knox  relates 
a story  of  a nobleman  of  Ceylon  who  being  asked  by 
the  king  how  many  children  he  had,  replied — 
“ Your  Majesty’s  dog  has  three  puppies .”  Through- 
out the  whole  East  “ dog  ” is  a term  of  reproach  for 
impure  and  profane  persons,  and  in  this  sense  is  used 
by  the  Jews  respecting  the  Gentiles  (Rev.  xxii.  15  ; 
comp.  Schottgen,  Hor.  Heb.  i.  1145),  and  by  Mo- 
hammedans respecting  Christians.  The  wanton  na- 
ture of  the  dog  is  another  of  its  characteristics,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sb  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18 
means  scortum  virile,,  i.  q.  KHH  ; comp.  Ecclus. 
xxvi.  25 — “ A shameless  woman  shall  be  counted  as 
a dog ,”  Hesych.  Kvves  avaideis.  Stanley  {S.  fy  P. 
p.  350)  mentions  to  have  seen  on  the  very  site  of 
Jezreel  the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that  devoured 
Jezebel,  prowling  on  the  mounds  without  the  walls 
for  offal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  con- 
sume ; and  Wood,  in  his  Journal  to  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  complains  that  the  dog  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
his  natural  position  in  the  social  state.  We  still 
use  the  name  of  one  of  the  noblest  creatures  in  the 
world  as  a term  of  contempt.  To  ask  an  Uzbek  to 
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sell  his  wife  would  be  no  affront,  but  to  ask  him  to 
sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insult — Suggeeferosh 
or  dog-seller  being  the  most  offensive  epithet  that 
one  Uzbek  can  apply  to  another.  The  addition 
of  the  article  (voTs  uvuapiois , Matt.  xv.  26  ; Mark 
rii.  27)  implies  that  the  presence  of  dogs  was  an 
ordinary  feature  of  Eastern  life  in  our  Saviour’s  time. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Bochart  thinks 
that  it  has  reference  to  the  firmness  and  tenacity  of 
S'—  o - 

a dog’s  bite,  and  compares  = forcipes ; 

but  this  word  is  more  probably  itself  derived  from 

s o - 

a dog. 

The  root  of  2P3  is  an  unused  verb  to 

strike  = Germ,  klappen ; and  thence  to  bark  = Germ. 
kldffen.  Fr.  clapir.  [W.  D.] 

DOORS.  [Gates.] 

DOPH'KAH  (nj^EH  ; 'P abated,  the  LXX.  ap- 
parently reading  *1  for  T ; Daphca ),  a place  men- 
tioned Num.  xxxiii.  12,  as  a station  in  the  De- 
sert where  the  Israelites  encamped  ; see  Wil- 
derness. [H.  H.] 

DOR  nn  and  Josh.  xvii.  11,  1 K.  iv.  11  ; 
A tap,  Acopa,  1 Macc.  xv.  11),  an  ancient  royal  city 
of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  23),  whose  ruler  was 
an  ally  of  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  against  Joshua 
(Josh.  xi.  1,2).  It  was  probably  the  most  southern 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
(Jos.  Vit.  8 ; Ant.  xv.  9,  §8).  Josephus  describes 
it  as  a maritime  city,  on  the  west  border  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  the  north  border  of  Dan  (Ant.  v.  1, 
§22,  viii.  2,  §3,  B.  J.  i.  7,  §7),  near  Mount 
Carmel  ( c.  Ap.  ii.  10).  One  old  author  tells  us 
that  it  was  founded  by  Dorus  a son  of  Neptune, 
while  another  affirms  that  it  was  built  by  the 
Phoenicians,  because  the  neighbouring  rocky  shore 
abounded  in  the  small  shell-fish  from  which  they 
got  the  purple  dye  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Reland,  Pal. 
p,  739).  It  appears  to  have  been  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  though  allotted  to 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11 ; Judg.  i.  27).  The  original 
inhabitants  were  never  expelled ; but  during  the 
prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  they  were 
made  tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  latter 
monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve  pur- 
veyors (1  K.  iv.  11).  Tryphon,  the  murderer  of 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  city 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 
(1  Macc.  xv.  11).  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
Gabinius  the  Roman  general,  along  with  Samaria, 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  5,  §3),  and  it  remained  an  important  place 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Syria. 
Its  coins  are  numerous,  bearing  the  legend  A wpa 
Upd  (Vaillant,  Num.  Impp.).  It  became  an  epis- 
copal city  of  the  province  of  Palaestina  Prima , 
but  was  already  ruined  and  deserted  in  the  fourth 
century  (Hieron.  in  Epitaph.  Paulue). 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
descriptions  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  are  clear  and 
full.  The  latter  places  it  on  the  coast,  “ in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Caesarea,  on  the  way  to  Ptole- 

* This  passage  was  a great  puzzle  to  the  old  geo- 
graphers, not  only  from  the  corrupt  reading,  TovSaiav, 
mentioned  above,  but  also  from  the  expression,  still 
found  in  the  text,  tov  npiovos  tov  p.eyd\ov  ; A.  V.  “ the 
great  strait literally,  “ the  great  saw.”  The  knot 
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mais”  ( Onom . s.  v.  Dora ).  Just  at  the  point  in- 
dicated is  the  small  village  of  Tantura,  probably  an 
Arab  corruption  of  Dora,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 
Three  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds 
projecting  into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  columns. 
The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a section  of  an  old 
tower,  30  ft.  or  more  in  height,  which  forms  the 
landmark  of  Tantura.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory,  opposite  the  village,  is  a little  harbour, 
partially  sheltered  by  two  or  three  small  islands. 
A spur  of  Mount  Carmel,  steep  and  partially 
wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a mile  and  a half.  Between  its 
base  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a rich  and  beautiful 
plain — this  is  possibly  the  “ border,”  “ coast,”  or 
“region”  of  Dor  (HID  13  in  Hebrew,  Josh.  xi.  2, 

xii.  23  ; 1 K.  iv.  1 1)  referred  to  in  Scripture.  The 
district  is  now  almost  wholly  deserted,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  raids  of  the  wild  Bedawin  who  pasture 
their  flocks  on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon.  [J.  L.  P.] 

DOR'CAS.  [Tabitha.] 

DORYM'ENES  (Aopv/j.4vrjs),  father  of  Pto- 
lemy, surnamed  Macron  (1  Macc.  iii.  38  ; 2 Macc. 
iv.  45).  As  this  Ptolemy  was  in  the  seivice  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  before  he  de- 
serted to  Antiochus  Epiphaues,  it  is  probable  that 
his  father  Dorymenes  is  the  same  Dorymenes  who 
fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  a\  61). 

DOSITH'EUS  (Aoaideos),  “ a priest  and 
Levite,”  who  carried  the  translation  of  Esther  to 
Egypt  (Esth.  xi.  1,  2).  It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
he  is  identical  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  5)  as  one  of  the 
“ commanders  of  the  forces  ” of  Ptol.  VI.  Philo- 
metor, though  he  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.  [B.  F.  W.] 

DO'THAIM.  [Dothan.] 

DO'THAN  (once  j^rpl,  Dothain,  and  in  con- 
tracted form  jn""f  ; = possibly  “ two  wells  ” — Ges. 
332,  568  ; A uQaPijx,  A coOatfi  ; Dothain ),  a place 
first  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17)  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  Joseph,  and  apparently  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shechem.  It  next  appears  as  the 
residence  of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi.  13),  and  the  scene  of 
a remarkable  vision  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
surrounding  “■  the  mountain  ” (“inn),  on  which 
the  city  stood.  It  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T. ; but  later  still  we  encounter  it — then  evi- 
dently well  known — as  a landmark  in  the  account 
of  Holofernes’  campaign  against  Bethulia  (Jud.  iv. 
6,  vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  The  change  in  the  name 
Dothaim  is  due  to  the  Greek  text,  from  which  this 
book  is  translated.  In  the  Yat.  and  Alex,  and  Vuig 
text — it  is  also  mentioned  in  Jud.  iii.  9,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  “ Judea”  (’louSotas  for  A arratas),®  and 
all  these  passages  testify  to  its  situation  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  near  the  southern  edge  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Dothain  was  known  to  Eusebius  ( Onornasticon ), 
who  places  it  12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Sebaste  (Sa- 
maria ) ; and  here  it  has  been  at  length  discovered 

was  cut  by  Reland,  who  conjectured  most  ingeniously 
that  jrpiW  was  the  translation  of  *T|5^D,  Massor  = a 
saw,  which  was  a corruption  of  "llt^'D.  Mishor  — 
“ the  plain”  (Reland,  742,  3). 
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in  3ui  own  times  b by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  364,  &c.) 
and  Dr.  Robinson  (iii.  122),  still  bearing  its  ancient 
name  unimpaired,  and  situated  at  the  south  end  of 
a plain  of  the  richest  pasturage,  4 or  5 miles  S.W . 
of  Jenin,  and  separated  only  by  a swell  or  two  of 
hills  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Tell  or 
mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  is  described  as 
very  large — (“  huge,”  Van  de  Velde,  i.  364)  ; at  its 
southern  foot  is  still  a fine  spring.  Close  to  it  is 
an  ancient  road,  running  N.  and  S.,  the  remains  of 
the  massive  (Jewish  ?)  pavement  of  which  are  still 
distinguishable  (V.  de  Velde,  369,  70).  The  great 
road  from  Beisan  to  Egypt  also  passes  near  Dothan 
(Rob.  iii.  122).  The  traditional  site  was  at  the 
Khan  Jubb  Yusuf  near  Tell  Hum,  at  the  N.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  (See  the  quotations  in  Rob.  ii. 
419.)  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  position  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative.  [G.] 

DOVE  ( Yonah , HM';  Trepiarepci',  columba ). 
The  first  mention  of  this  bird  occurs  in  Gen.  viii., 
where  it  appears  as  Noah’s  second  messenger  sent 
forth  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  waters  had 
abated,  and  returns  from  its  second  mission  with  an 
olive  leaf  in  its  mouth.  The  dove’s  rapidity  of  flight 
is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  lv.  6 ; the  beauty  of  its  plumage 
in  Ps.  lxviii.  13 ; its  dwelling  in  the  rocks  and  valleys 
in  Jer.  xlviii.  28,  and  Ez.  vii.  16 ; its  mournful 
voice  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11;  Nah.  ii.  7;  its 
harmlessness  in  Matt.  x.  16;  its  simplicity  in  Hos. 
vii.  11,  and  its  amativeness  in  Cant.  i.  15,  ii.  14, 
&c.  The  last  characteristic,  according  to  Gesenius, 
is  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  word,  from  an  unused 

root  j’p  (|V»),  to  grow  warm  (comp.  Arab. 

to  burn  with  anger,  and  Gr.  laivoh).  None  of  the 
other  derivations  proposed  for  the  word  are  at  all 
probable ; nor  can  we  v/ith  Winer  regard  a word 
of  this  form  as  primitive.  It  is  similar  to  n21L3. 

T " 

from  the  root  21 LD.  Doves  are  kept  in  a domesti- 
cated state  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  The  pigeon- 
cot  is  an  universal  feature  in  the  houses  of  Upper 
Egypt.  In  Persia  pigeon-houses  are  erected  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  dung  as  manure.  There  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion to  such  a custom  in  Is.  lx.  8.  Stanley  (S.  fy  P., 
p.  257),  speaking  of  Ascalon  as  the  haunt  of  the 
Syrian  Venus,  says:  “ Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but 
the  sacred  doves — sacred  by  immemorial  legends  on 
the  spot  and  celebrated  there  even  as  late  as  Eusebius 
— still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens 
which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined 
walls.”  It  is  supposed  that  the  dove  was  placed 
upon  the  standards  of  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians in  honour  of  Semiramis.  Tibullus  (i.  7) 
says: 

“ Quid  referam  ut  volitet  crebras  intacta  per  urbes 
Alba  Palaestino  sancta  columba  Syro.” 

This  explains  the  expression  in  Jer.  xxv.  38, 
n^vn  |i“in  'ps D,  “ from  before  the  fierceness  of 
the  dove,”  i.  e.  the  Assyrian  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  16, 
1.  16).  There  is,  however,  no  representation  of  the 
dove  among  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  so  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  a common  emblem  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  when  they  were  executed ; and  the 


word  in  the  above  three  passages  of  Jeremiah  admits 
another  interpretation.  (See  Ges.  Thes.  p.  601  a.) 

In  2 K.  vi.  25,  in  describing  the  famine  in  Sa- 
maria, it  is  stated  that  “ the  fourth  part  of  a cab 
of  dove’s  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver  ” 
(2'pV'in,  Keri  D'DI'21 ; k6tt pov  Trepiarcpuiv] 
stercoris  columbarum).  »•  <?.  D'pi'  '111, 

is  from  a root  signifying  to  deposit  ordure.  There 
seems  good  reason  for  taking  this  as  a literal  state- 
ment, and  that  the  straits  of  the  besieged  were 
such  that  they  did  not  hesitate  even  to  eat  such  re- 
volting food  as  is  here  mentioned  (comp.  Cels.  Hiero- 
bot.  ii.  p.  32 ; Maurer  on  2 K.  vi.  25).  The  notion  that 
some  vegetable  production  is  meant  which  was  called 
by  this  name,  may  be  compared  with  the  fact  that 


the  Arabs  call  the  herb  Kali 


sparrows’  dung,  and  in  German  the  asafoetida  is 
called  Teufelsdreck.  [W.  D.] 


DOWRY.  [Marriage.] 


DRACHMA  (Sp«xM  j drachma  ; 2 Macc.  iv. 
19,  x.  20,  xii.  43  ;c  Luke  xv.  8,  9),  a Greek  silver 
coin,  varying  in  weight  on  account  of  the  use  of 
different  talents.  The  Jews  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  three  talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  used  in 
Egypt  and  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and  adopted 
for  their  own  shekels;  the  Phoenician,  used  at 
Aradus  and  by  the  Persians ; and  the  Attic,  which 
was  almost  universal  in  Europe,  and  in  great  part 
of  Asia.  The  drachmae  of  these  talents  weigh  re- 
spectively, during  the  period  of  the  Maccabees, 
about  55  grs.  troy,  58-5,  and  66.  The  drachms 
mentioned  in  2 Macc.  are  probably  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  and  therefore  of  the  Attic  standard ; but  in 
Luke  denarii  seem  to  be  intended,  for  the  Attic 
drachma  had  been  at  that  time  reduced  to  about 
the  sam£  weight  as  the  Roman  denarius  as  well  as 
the  Ptolemaic  drachma,  and  was  wholly  or  almost 
superseded  by  it.  This  explains  the  remark  of 
Josephus,  ffiK\bs  . . . ’Att ucas  S^x^Tai  Spaxpas 
reaaapas  (Ant.  iii.  8,  §2),  for  the  four  Ptolemaic 
drachmae  of  the  shekel,  as  equal  to  four  denarii  of 
his  time,  were  also  equal  to  four  Attic  drachmae 
[Money  ; Silver,  piece  of].  [R.  S.  P.] 

DRAGON.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V., 
apparently  following  the  V ulgate,  have  rendered  by 
the  same  word  “ dragon  ” the  two  Hebrew  words 
Tan,  }F1,  and  Tannin,  The  similarity  of  the 

forms  of  the  words  may  easily  account  for  this  con- 
fusion, especially  as  the  masculine  plural  of  the 
former,  Tannim,  actually  assumes  (in  Lam.  iv.  3) 
the  form  Tannin,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Tannim 
is  evidently  written  for  the  singular  Tannin  in  Ez. 
xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2.  But  the  words  appear  to  be  quite 
distinct  in  meaning;  and  the  distinction  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  universally,  preserved  by  the 
LXX. 

I.  The  former  is  used,  always  in  the  plural, 
in  Job  xxx.  29  ; Is.  xxxiv.  13,  xlni.  20  ({rtiprjves')  ; 
in  Is.  xiii.  22  (exfvoi) ; in  Jer.  x.  22,  xlix.  33 
(i arpovOoi ) ; in  Ps.xliv.  1.9  (rdiry  Kaicdcrews)  ; and 
in  Jer.  ix.  11,  xiv.  6,  li.  37  ; Mic.  i.  8 ( dpaKoyres ). 
The  feminine  plural  ill  Ml  is  found  in  Mai.  i.  3 ; a 
passage  altogether  differently  translated  by  the 


b It  is  right  to  say  that  the  true  site  of  Dothan  was 
known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  Rabbi  ha-Parchi,  a.d. 
1300  (see  Zunz’s  extracts  in  notes  to  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  Asher’s  cd.  ii.  434),  and  to  Schwarz,  a.d. 
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1845  (p.  168)  ; but  neither  of  these  travellers  gives 
any  account  of  the  site. 

« In  the  first  and  second  of  these  passages  the 
Vulg.  has  didrachma. 
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LXX.  It  is  always  applied  to  some  creatures 
inhabiting  the  desert,  and  connected  generally  with 
the  words  (“ ostrich ”)  and  'K  (“jackal”?). 

We  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers  rather 
to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a serpent,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  comparison 
of  the  tannim  in  Jer.  xiv.  6,  to  the  wild  asses  snuffing 
the  wind,  and  the  reference  to  their  “ wailing  ” in 
Mic.  i.  8,  and  perhaps  in  Job  xxx.  29.  The  Syriac 
(see  Winer,  Realw.  s.  v.  Schakal ) renders  it  by  a 
word  which,  according  to  Pocooke,  means  a “jackal  ” 
(a  beast  whose  peculiarly  mournful  howl  in  the 
desert  is  well  known),  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  this  or  some  cognate  speeies  is  to  be  understood 
whenever  the  word  tan  occurs. 

II.  The  word  tannin,  f'jJF)  (plur.  is 

always  rendered  as  SpaKwv  in  the  LXX.,  except  in 
Gen.  i.  21,  where  we  find  Krjros.  It  seems  to  refer 
to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea,d 
being  indeed  more  usually  applied  to  some  kind  of 
serpent  or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  restricted  to 
that  sense.  When  referring  to  the  sea  it  is  used  as 

a parallel  to  |JT1^  (“Leviathan”),  as  in  Is.  xxvii. 
1 ; and  indeed  this  latter  word  is  rendered  in  the 
LXX.  by  SpaKcou,  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  14,  civ.  26 ; Job 
xl.  20 ; Is.  xxvii.  1 ; and  by  fieya  kt}tos  in  Job 
iii.  8.  When  we  examine  special  passages  we  find 
the  word  used  in  Gen.  i.  21,  of  the  great  sea-mon- 
sters, the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to  it  in  Ps.  lxxiv. 
13  (where  it  is  again  connected  with  “Levia- 
than ”),  Ps.  cxlviii.  7,  and  probably  in  Job  vii.  12 
(Vulg.  cetus ).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex.  vii. 
9,  10,  12,  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  Ps.  xci.  13,  it  refers 
to  land-serpents  of  a powerful  and  deadly  kind. 
It  is  also  applied  metaphorically  to  Pharaoh  or  to 
Egypt  (Is.  li.  9 ; Ez.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2 ; perhaps 
Ps.  lxxiv.  13),  and  in  that  case,  especially  as  feet 
are  attributed  to  it,  it  most  probably  refers  to  the 
crocodile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of  Egypt. 
When,  however,  it  is  used  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
as  in  Jer.  li.  34,  the  same  propriety  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  some  great  serpent,  such  as  might 
inhabit  the  sandy  plains  of  Babylonia,  is  intended.6 

Such  is  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  0.  T.  in 
the  N.  T.  it  is  only  found  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  16,  17,  &c.),  as  applied  metaphori- 
cally to  “ the  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,”  the  description  of  the  “ dragon  ” being  dic- 
tated by  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  image 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  exist- 
ing creature.  Of  similar  personification,  either  of  an 
evil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature  as 
distinct  from  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  dragon- worship,  and  existence  of  dra- 
gon-temples of  peculiar  serpentine  form,  the  use  of 
dragon-standards  both  in  the  east,  especially  in 
Egypt  (sec  also  the  apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon),  and  in  the  west,  more  particularly 
among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  most  remarkable  of 
all,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the  Greek  legend  of  Apollo 
as  the  slayer  of  the  Python,  and  the  supplanter  of 
the  serpent- worship  by  a higher  wisdom.  The 
reason,  at  least  of  the  scriptural  symbol,  is  to  be 
sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power  with 


d Gesenius  derives  it  from  an  obsolete  root 
“ to  extend.” 

* The  application  of  Is.  xxvii.  1,  appears  more 
uncertain.. 
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craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent  is  the 
natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  serpent’s 
agency  in  the  temptation  (Gen.  iii.).  [Serpent.] 

[A.  B.] 

DREAMS  (nilO^n  ; ivvTrvia  ; somnia ; Kad ’ 
imvov  in  LXX.,  and  /car* *  ovap  in  St.  Matthew,  are 
generally  used  for  “ in  a dream”).  The  Scriptural 
record  of  God’s  communication  with  man  by  dreams 
has  been  so  often  supposed  to  involve  much  diffi- 
culty, that  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  dreams  gene- 
rally, before  enumerating  and  classifying  the  dreams 
recorded  in  Scripture. 

I.  The  main  difference  between  our  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  in  this, — that,  in 
the  former  case,  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind 
(the  sensational  powers, a and  the  imagination  which 
combines  the  impressions  derived  from  them)  are 
active,  while  the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or 
judgment  by  which  we  control  those  impressions, 
and  distinguish  between  those  which  are  imaginary 
or  subjective  and  those  which  correspond  to,  and 
are  produced  by,  objective  realities)  are  generally 
asleep.  Milton’s  account  of  dreams  (in  Par.  Lost , 
Book  v.  100-113)  seems  as  accurate  as  it  is 
striking : — 

“ But  know,  that  in  the  mind 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief : among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds ; of  all  external  things, 

Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 

She  forms  imaginations,  airy  shapes, 

Which  reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm,  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ; then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  sleeps.” 

Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of  dreams  are  in 
themselves  vivid,  natural,  and  picturesque,  occa- 
sionally gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and  often 
grotesque ; the  emotion  of  surprise  or  incredulity, 
which  arises  from  a sense  of  incongruity,  or  of 
unlikeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  being  in 
dreams  a thing  unknown.  The  mind  seems  to  be 
surrendered  to  that  power  of  association  by  which, 
even  in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  inactive  and 
inclined  to  “ musing,”  it  is  often  carried  through  a 
series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by  some  vague 
and  accidental  association,  until  the  reason,  when  it 
starts  again  into  activity,  is  scarcely  able  to  trace 
back  the  slender  line  of  connexion.  The  difference 
is,  that,  in  this  latter  case,  we  are  aware  that  the 
connexion  is  of  our  own  making,  while  in  sleep  it 
appears  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  succession  of 
events. 

Such  is  usually  the  case,  yet  there  is  a class  of 
dreams,  seldom  noticed  and  indeed  less  common, 
but  recognised  by  the  experience  of  many,  in  which 
the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  it 
seems  to  look  on  as  it  were  from  without,  and  so 
to  have  a double  consciousness:  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though 
real,  on  the  other  we  Lave  a sense  that  it  is  but  a 
dream,  and  a fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  it? 
pageant  should  pass  away. 

In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted 


a These  powers  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
(as  in  Butler’s  Analogy , part  i.  c!  1)  from  the 
organs  through  which  they  are  exercised  when  we 
are  awake. 
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bv  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  iuevitably,  | 
instead  of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our 
waking  hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method 
of  such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and  in 
fact  is  no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by 
any  single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking 
thoughts  The  material  of  these  latter  is  supplied 
either  by  ourselves,  through  the  senses,  the  me- 
mory, and  the  imagination,  or  by  other  men, 
generally  through  the  medium  of  words,  or  lastly 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of 
created  spirits  of  orders  superior  to  our  own,  or  the 
spirit  within  us.  So  also  it  is  in  dreams.  In  the 
first  place,  although  memory  and  imagination  sup- 
ply most  of  the  material  of  dreams,  yet  physical 
sensations  of  cold  and  heat,  of  pain  or  of  relief, 
even  actual  impressions  of  sound  or  of  light  will 
often  mould  or  suggest  dreams,  and  the  physical 
organs  of  speech  will  occasionally  be  made  use  of 
to  express  the  emotions  of  the  dreamer.  In  the 
second  place,  instances  have  been  known  where  a 
few  words  whispered  into  a sleeper’s  ear  have  pro- 
duced a dream  corresponding  to  their  subject.  On 
these  two  points  experience  gives  undoubted  testi- 
mony; as  to  the  third,  it  can,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and  uncertainly.  The 
Scripture  declares,  not  as  any  strange  thing,  but 
as  a thing  of  course,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its  sleep- 
ing as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts.  It  declares 
that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit  of  man 
directly  in  dreams,  and  also  that  He  permits 
created  spirits  to  have  a like  communication  with 
it  Its  declaration  is  to  be  weighed,  not  as  an 
isolated  thing,  but  in  connexion  with  the  general 
doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  ; because  any  theory 
of  dreams  must  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the  general 
theory  of  the  origination  of  all  thought. 

II.  It  is,  of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of 
memory  or  imagination  are  indeed  referred  to  in 
Eccl.  v.  3 ; Is.  xxix.  8 ; but  it  is  the  history  of 
the  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  which  is  the 
proper  subject  of  Scripture  itself. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  S.  Paul  in  1 Cor.  xiv.  15, 
dreams,  in  which  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are 
recognised  indeed  as  a method  of  divine  revelation, 
but  placed  below  the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which 
the  understanding  plays  its  part.b  It  is  true  that 
the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  ir  does  on  the  basis  of 
“ natural  religion,”  dwells  on  dreams  and  “ visions 
in  deep  sleep  ” as  the  chosen  method  of  God’s  reve- 
lation of  Himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vii.  14, 
xxxiii.  15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  6;  Deut.  xiii.  1,  3, 
5 ; Jer.  xxvii.  9 ; Joel  ii.  28,  &c.,  dreamers  of  dreams, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  placed  below  “ prophets,” 
and  even  below  “ diviners and  similarly  in  the 
climax  of  1 Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we  read  that  “ the  Lord 
answered  Saul  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim 
[by  symbol] , nor  by  prophets.”  Under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  while  we  read  frequently  of  trances 
(4k (Travels)  and  visions  (dirraviai,  opap-ara), 
dreams  are  never  referred  to  as  vehicles  of  divine 
revelation.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  principle 


b The  same  order,  as  being  the  natural  one,  is 
found  in  the  earliest  record  of  European  mythology — 
AAA.’  aye  &rj  TLva  pavriv  epeiopev,  v lepr/a 
*H  Kal  bveipono\ov,  teal  yap  rova p eie  Aid?  eori. 

Horn.  Jl.  i.  63. 
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| are  the  actual  records  of  the  dreams  sent  by  God. 
The  greater  number  of  such  dreams  were  granted, 
for  prediction  or  for  warning,  to  those  who  were 
aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant.  Thus  we  have  the 
record  of  the  dreams  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.  3-7); 
Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24)  ; of  the  chief  butler  and 
baker  (Gen.  xl.  5)  ; of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  1-8)  ; of 
the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii.  13)  ; of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  ii.  1,  &c.,  iv.  10-18);  of  the  Magi  (Matt.  ii. 
12),  and  of  Pilate’s  wife  (Matt,  xxvii.  19).  Many 
of  these  dreams,  moreover,  were  symbolical  and 
obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  interpreter.  And,  where 
dreams  are  recorded  as  means  of  God’s  revelation 
to  His  chosen  servants,  they  are  almost  always 
referred  to  the  periods  of  their  earliest  and  most 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Him.  So  it  is  in  the  case 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12,  and  perhaps  1-9),  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  12-15),  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  5),  and,  in  the  N.  T., 
of  Joseph  (Matt.  i.  20,  ii.  13,  19,  22).  It  is  to  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  they  belong  especially  to 
the  earliest  age,  and  become  less  frequent  as  the 
revelations  of  prophecy  increase.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  is  found  in  the  dreams  and  “ visions  of 
the  night”  given  to  Daniel  (ii.  19,  vii.  1),  appa- 
rently in  order  to  put  to  shame  the  falsehoods  of  the 
Chaldaean  belief  in  prophetic  dreams  and  in  the 
power  of  interpretation,  and  yet  to  bring  out  the 
truth  latent  therein  (comp.  S.  Paul’s  miracles  at 
Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  11,  12,  and  their  effect,  18-20). 

The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that 
the  Scripture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every 
other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  either  di- 
rectly, that  is,  as  we  call  it,  “ providentially,”  or  in- 
directly in  virtue  of  a general  influence  upon  all  his 
thoughts;  and  secondly,  that  it  lays  far  greater 
stress  on  that  divine  influence  by  which  the  under- 
standing also  is  affected,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that 
as  such  influence  extends  more  and  more,  revelation 
by  dreams,  unless  in  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
might  be  expected  to  pass  away.  [A.  B.] 

DRESS.  This  subject  includes  the  following 
particulars: — 1.  Materials.  2.  Colour  and  decora- 
tion. 3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
various  articles.  4.  Special  usages  relating  thereto. 
1.  The  materials  were  various,  and  multiplied  with 
the  advance  of  civilization.  The  earliest  and  simplest 
robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a tree  (rUNFl, 
“ A . V.  fig-tree  ” — and  comp,  the  present  Arabic 
name  for  the  fig,  tin,  or  teen),  portions  of  which 
were  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  an  apron  (Gen.  in. 
7).  Ascetic  Jews  occasionally  used  a similar  matei’ial 
in  later  times.  Josephus  ( Vita,  §2)  records  this  of 
Banus  (4vdrjn  pev  air b Sevdpctv  XPC^>IX€V01/)  i bu* 
whether  it  was  made  of  the  leaves,  or  the  bark,  is 
uncertain.  After  the  fall,  the  skins  of  animals  sup- 
plied a more  durable  material  (Gen.  iii.  21),  which 
was  adapted  to  a rude  state  of  society,  and  is  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  various  ancient  nations  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  43,  ii.  38  ; Arrian,  Ind.  cap.  7,  §3).  Skins 
were  not  wholly  disused  at  later  periods : the  addc- 
reth  (rniK)  worn  by  Elijah  appears  to  have  been 
the  skin  of  a sheep  or  some  other  animal  with  the 
wool  left  on:  in  the  LXX.  the  word  is  rendered 
p.7]\ci}T ^ (1  K.  xix.  13,  19  ; 2 K.  ii.  13),  Sopd  (Gen. 
xxv.  25),  and  Sepsis  (Zech.  xiii.  4)  ; and  it  may 
be  connected  with  Sopd  etymologically  (Saalchutz, 
Archacol.  i.  19) ; Gesenius,  however,  prefers  the 
notion  of  amplitvde,  TTK,  in  which  case  it  = VlfcS 
i ~T  2 G 2 
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(Mic.  ii.  8 ; Thesaur.  p.  29). 
is  implied  in  the  description  (“iyt?  Sj72  ; auyp 
Taavs,  LXX.;  A.  V.  “hairy  man,”  2 K.  i.  8), 
though  these  words  may  also  be  understood  of  the 
hair  of  the  Prophet ; and  in  the  comparison  of 
Esau’ 6 skin  to  such  a robe  (Gen.  xxv.  25).  It 
was  characteristic  of  a prophet’s  office  from  its 
mean  appearance  (Zech.  xiii.  4;  cf.  Matt.  vii. 
15).  Pelisses  of  sheep-skin a still  form  an  ordi- 
nary article  of  dress  in  tne  East  (Burckhardt’s 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  50).  The  adder eth  worn  by 
the  king  of  Nineveh  ^Jon  iii.  6),  and  the  “ goodly 
Babylonish  garment”  found  at  Ai  (Josh.  vii.  21), 
were  of  a different  character,  either  robes  trimmed 
with  valuable  furs,  or  the  skins  themselves  orna- 
mented with  embroidery.  The  art  of  weaving  hair 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  (Ex. 
xxvi.  7,  xxxv.  6)  ; the  sackcloth  used  by  mourners 
was  of  this  material  [Sackcloth],  and  by  many 
writers  the  addereth  of  the  prophets  is  supposed  to 
have  been  such.  John  the  Baptist’s  robe  was  of 
camel’s  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4),  and  a similar  material 
was  in  common  use  among  the  poor  of  that  day 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  24,  §3),  probably  of  goats’  hair, 
which  was  employed  in  the  Homan  cilicium.  At 
what  period  the  use  of  wool,  and  of  still  more  arti- 
ricial  textures,  such  as  cotton  and  linen,  became 
known  is  uncertain : the  first  of  these,  we  may  pre- 
sume, was  introduced  at  a very  early  period,  the 
flocks  of  the  pastoral  families  being  kept  partly  for 
their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12) : it  was  at  all  times 
largely  employed,  particularly  for  the  outer  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xiii.  47  ; Deut.  xxii.  11 ; Ez.  xxxiv.  3; 
Job  xxxi.  20  ; Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  13).  [WOOL.]  ' 
The  occurrence  of  the  term  cetoneth  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  (iii.  21,  xxxvii.  3,  23)  seems  to  indicate  an 
acquaintance,  ®ven  at  that  early  day,  with  the  finer 
materials ; for  that  term,  though  significant  of  a 
particular  robe,  originally  appears  to  have  referred 
to  the  material  employed  (the  root  being  preserved 
in  our  cotton;  cf.  Bohlen’s  Introd.  ii.  51;  Saal- 
chutz,  Archaeol.  i.  8),  and  was  applied  by  the  later 
Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
iii.  7,  §2,  XeOopevr]  per  Kake?rai.  A iveov  rovro 
(TTjjuaiyei,  x*®ov  7 At vov  r)pe7s  KaXovpev'). 
No  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn  from  the 
use  of  the  word : it  is  evidently  applied  generally, 
and  without  any  view  to  the  material,  as  in  Gen. 
iii.  21.  It  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton,  dates  from 
the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  when  they 
were  instructed  in  the  manufacture  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 
After  their  return  to  Palestine  we  have  frequent 
notices  of  linen,  the  finest  kind  being  named  shesh 
(2^),  and  at  a later  period  butz  (^12),  the  latter 
a word  of  Syrian,  and  the  former  of  Egyptian 
origin,  and  each  indicating  the  quarter  whence  the 
material  was  procured : the  term  chur  (“1-111)  was 
also  applied  to  it  from  its  brilliant  appearance 
(Is.  xix.  9 ; Esth.  i.  6,  viii.  15).  It  is  the  fivaaos 
of  the  LXX.  and  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xvi.  19;  Kev. 
xviii.  12, 16),  and  the  “ fine  linen”  of  the  A.  V.  It 
was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high-priests  (Ex. 
xxviii.  5 ft'.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy  (Gen.  xli. 
42;  Prov.  xxxi.  22;  Luke  xiv.  19).  [Linen.] 
A less  costly  kind  was  named  bad  (12  ; \iueos), 
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certain  portions  of  the  high- 
priest  s dress  (Ex.  xxviii.  42  ; Lev.  xvi.  4,  2c,  32), 
and  for  the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18)  and 
David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14):  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in 
reference  to  its  quality  and  appearance,  that  it  is 
the  material  in  which  angels  are  represented  (Ez. 
ix.  3,  11,  x.  2,  6,  7 ; Dan.  x.  5,  xii.  6;  Rev.  xv.  6). 
A coarser  kind  of  linen,  termed  wpuXivov  (Ecclus. 
xl.  4),  was  used  by  the  very  poor  [Linen].  The 
Hebrew  term  sadin  (|HD  = vlvMv,  and  satin ) 
expresses  a fine  kind  of  linen,  especially  adapted  for 
summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  saraballa,  which 
was  thick  (Talmud,  Menach.  p.  41,  1).  What  may 
have  been  the  distinction  between  shesh  and  sadin 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  24)  we  know  not:  the  probability 
is  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  material  to 
a particular  kind  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  introduced 
until  a very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12):  the  term 
meshi  ('5^D ; Tpixairrov  ; Ez.  xvi.  10)  is  of  doubt- 
ful meaning  [Silk].  The  use  of  a mixed  material 
(T^pyS^  ; KifibyXov,  i.  e.  spurious,  LXX. ; avn- 
SiaKeipevov,  Aquil.  ; ipioXivov,  Gr.  Ven.),  such 
as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  19; 
Deut.  xxii.  11),  on  the  ground,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §11),  that  such  was  reserved 
for  the  priests,  or  as  being  a practice  usual  among 
idolaters  (Spencer,  Leg.  Hcb.  Bit.  ii.  32),  but  more 
probably  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  general 
idea  of  purity  and  simplicity. 

2.  Colour  and  decoration.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the 
materials  employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller 
(Mark  ix.  3).  Some  of  the  terms  applied  to  these 

materials  (e.  g.  ^12,  7111)  are  connected  with 
words  significant  of  whiteness,  while  many  of  the 
allusions  to  garments  have  special  reference  to  this 
quality  (Job  xxxviii.  14  ; Ps.  civ.  1,2;  Is.  lxiii.  3)  : 
white  was  held  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
festive  occasions  (Eccl.  ix.  8 ; cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2, 
60),  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity  (Rev.  iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  4,  vii.  9,  13).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews  ; the  cetoneth 
passim  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  either  a “ coat  of  divers 
colours  ” (ttoiklXos  ; polymita,  Vulg. ; comp,  the 
Greek  Trdaaeiv,  II.  iii.  126,  xxii.  441),  or  a tunic 
furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquila,  aar pa*)  aXeios, 
KapiruT6s,  and  Symmachus,  ^etpiSccrjs,  and  in 
the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18),  talaris,  and  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  8,  §1).  The  latter 
is  probably  the  correct  sense,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  variegated  robes 
previously  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
though  the  notice  of  scarlet  thread  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
28)  implies  some  acquaintance  with  dyeing,  and 
the  light  summer  robe  (P)'>y)f  ; Qipiorpov ; veil, 
A.  V.)  worn  by  Rebecca  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxiv.  65, 
xxxviii.  14,  19)  was  probably  of  an  ornamental 
character.  The  Egyptians  had  carried  the  art  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  to  a high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuffs.  The  ele- 
ments of  ornamentation  were — (1)  weaving  with 


The  same  material  ! which  was  used  for 


a The  sheep-skin  coat  is  frequently  represented  in 
the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad : it  was  made  with 
sleeves,  and  was  worn  over  the  tunic  : it  fell  over 


the  back,  and  terminated  in  its  natural  state.  The 
people  wearing  it  have  been  identified  with  the 
Sagartii  (Bonomi’s  Nineveh,  p.  193). 
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threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv.  25  ; cf.  Wilkin-  I 
son’s  Egyptians,  iii.  125)  ; (2)  the  introduction 
of  gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6 ff.) ; (3)  the 
addition  of  figures,  probably  of  animals  and  hunt- 
ing or  battle  scenes  (of.  Layard,  ii.  297),  in  the 
case  of  garments,  in  the  same  manner  >as  the 
cherubim  were  represented  in  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi.  8,  35).  These 
devices  may  have  been  either  woven  into  the  stuff, 
or  cut  out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards  attached 
by  needlework : in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction, 
according  to  Talmudical  writers,  between  cunning- 
work  and  needlework,  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of 
the  singular  and  dual  number,  ilDp"),  needlework, 
and  D'nDp"],  needlework  on  both  sides  (Judg.  v. 
30,  A.  V.),  though  the  latter  term  may  after  all 
be  accepted  in  a simpler  way  as  a dual  = two  em- 
broidered robes  (Bertheau,  Comm,  in  l.  c.).  The 
account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoration  described  in 
Exodus.  Robes  decorated  with  gold  (HI ¥3^10, 
Ps.  xlv.  13),  and  at  a later  period  with  silver 
thread  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §2  ; cf.  Acts  xii.  21), 
were  worn  by  royal  personages:  other  kinds  of 
embroidered  robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both 
of  Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  30; 
Ps.  xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  maintained  among  the  Hebrews:  the  Baby- 
lonians and  other  eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21; 
Ez.  xxvii.  24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Ez.  xxvii. 
7),  excelled  in  it.  Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing 
appear  to  have  been  followed  up  in  Palestine : dyed 
robes  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph. 
i.  8),  particularly  from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not 
much  used  on  account  of  their  expensiveness : purple 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22  ; Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam. 
i.  24)  were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The 
surrounding  nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them:  the  wealthy  Tyrians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  the 
Midianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  the  Assyrian 
nobles  (Ez.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian  officers  (Est.  viii. 
15),  are  all  represented  in  purple.  The  general 
hue  of  the  Persian  dress  was  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  Jews : hence  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  12)  describes 

the  Assyrians  as  1^.  clothed  in 

perfection;  according  to  the  LXX.  evi rdpv<pa, 
wearing  robes  with  handsome  borders.  With  re- 
gard to  the  head-dress  in  particular,  described  as 

D^-inp  'n-np  {ndpai  fiairn h ; A.  Y.  “ dyed 
attire;”  cf.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  654,  mitra pictd\,  some 
doubt  exists  whether  the  word  rendered  dyed  does 
not  rather  mean  flowing  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  542  ; 
Layard,  ii.  308). 

3.  The  names,  forms,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
robes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a satisfactory  account 
of  the  various  articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the 
Bible : the  notices  are  for  the  most  part  incidental, 
and  refer  to  a lengthened  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  fashions  must  have  frequently  changed: 
while  the  collateral  sources  of  information,  such  as 
sculpture,  painting,  or  contemporary  records,  are 
but  scanty.  The  general  characteristics  of  Oriental 
dress  have  indeed  preserved  a remarkable  uniformity 
in  all  ages : the  modern  Arab  dresses  much  as 
the  ancient  Hebrew  did  ; there  are  the  same  flowing 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  outer  and 
umer  garments,  the  former  heavy  and  warm,  the 
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latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries ; and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  costume 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  robes  of  a finer  texture  and  more  ample 
dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
ancient  costume,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
usages  of  modern  Orientals,  supplying  in  great 
measure  the  want  of  contemporaneous  representa- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  figures  which  some  have 
identified  as  Jews  in  Egyptian  paintings  and  Assy- 
rian sculptures,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  evidence 
insufficient.  The  figures  in  the  painting  at  Beni 
Hassan,  delineated  by  Wilkinson  (Awe.  Egypt.,  ii. 
296),  and  supposed  by  him  to  represent  the  arrival 
of  Joseph’s  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a manner  at 
variance  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume : the 
more  important  personages  wear  a double  tunic,  the 
upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  the  right 
shoulder  exposed : the  servants  wear  nothing  more 
than  a skirt  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggests  some  collateral  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  they  were  really  Jews : to 
which  we  may  add  a further  objection  that  the 
presents,  which  these  persons  bring  with  them,  are 
not  what  we  should  expect  from  Gen.  xliii.  11. 
Certain  figures  inscribed  on  the  face  of  a rock  at 
Behistun,  near  Kermanshah,  were  supposed  by  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  to  represent  Samaritans  captured  by 
Shalmanezer:  they  are  given  in  Yaux’s  Nineveh, 
p.  372.  These  sculptures  are  now  recognised  as  of 
a later  date,  and  the  figures  evidently  represent 
people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunics  are  alter- 
nately short  and  long.  Again,  certain  figures  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
Jews:  in  one  instance  the  presence  of  hats  and 
boots  is  the  ground  of  identification  (Bonomi, 
Nineveh,  p.  197  ; comparing  Dan.  iii.  21)  ; but  if, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  original  words  in 
Dan.  have  been  misunderstood  by  our  translators, 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
these  articles.  In  another  instance  the  figures  are 
simply  dressed  in  a short  tunic,  with  sleeves  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a girdle,  a style  of  dress  which  was  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  East  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  what  particular  nation  they  may  have 
belonged  to : the  style  of  head-dress  seems  an  objec- 
tion to  the  supposition  that  they  are  Jews.  These 
figures  are  given  in  Bonomi’s  Nineveh,  p.  381. 

The  costume  of  the  men  and  women  was  very 
similar ; there  was  sufficient  difference,  however,  to 
mark  the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a 

woman  to  wear  the  appendages  (^3  ; ovcevT j), 
such  as  the  staff,  signet-ring,  and  other  ornaments, 
or,  according  to  Josephus  ( Ant . iv.  8,  §43),  the 
weapons  of  a man ; as  well  as  to  a man  to  wear 

the  outer  robe  (il^D^)  of  a woman  (Deut.  xxii. 
5):  the  reason  of  the  prohibition,  according  tc 
Maimonides  (Mor.  Neboch.  iii.  37),  being  that  such 
was  the  practice  of  idolaters  (cf.  Carpzov,  Appar. 
p.  514)  ; but  more  probably  it  was  based  upon  the 
general  principle  of  propriety.  W e shall  first  describe 
the  robes  which  were  common  to  the  two  sexes,  and 
then  those  which  were  peculiar  to  women. 

(1.)  The  cetoneth  (njh3,  whence  the  Greek 
XiTav)  was  the  most  essential  article  of  dress.  It 
was  a closely  fitting  garment,  resembling  in  form 
and  use  our  shirt,  though  unfortunately  translated 
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coat  in  the  A.  V.  The  material  of  which  it  was 
made  was  either  wool,  cotton,  or  linen.  From 
Josephus’  observation  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §4)  with  regard 
to  the  meil , that  it  was  ovk  e/c  Svoiv  -rrepiT/xijjudrcvy, 
we  may  probably  infer  that  the  ordinary  cetoneth 
or  tunic  was  made  in  two  pieces,  which  were  sewn 
together  at  the  sides.  In  this  case  the  x'LT(0J/ 
&5pa<t>os  worn  by  our  Lord  (John  xix.  23)  was 
either  a singular  one,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was 
the  upper  tunic  or  meil.  The  primitive  cetoneth 
was  without  sleeves  and  reached  only  to  the  knee, 
like  the  Doric  x'LTC0U  5 if  may  also  have  been,  like 
the  latter,  partially  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  a 
person  in  rapid  motion  was  exposed  (2  Sam.  vi.  20). 
Another  kind,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
Ionian  xitwj',  reached  to  the  wrists  and  ankles: 
such  was  probably  the  cetoneth  passim  worn  by 
Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23-),  and  Tamar  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  and  that  which  the  priests  wore  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  7,  §2).  It  was  in  either  case  kept  close 
to  the  body  by  a girdle  [Girdle],  and  the  fold 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe  served  as  an 
inner  pocket,  in  which  a letter  or  any  other  small 
article  might  be  carried  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §7). 
A person  wearing  the  cetoneth  alone  was  described 
as  my,  naked,  A.  Y. : we  may  compare  the  use 
of  the  term  yxiyvai  as  applied  to  the  Spartan  virgins 
(Plut.  Lyc , 14),  of  the  Latin  nudus  (Virg.  Georg. 
i.  299),  and  of  our  expression  stripped.  Thus  it  is 
said  of  Saul  after  having  taken  off  his  upper  gar- 
ments (IHJS,,  1 Sam.  xix.  24);  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xx. 
2)  when  he  had  put  off  his  sackcloth,  which  was 
usually  worn  over  the  tunic  (cf.  Jon.  iii.  6),  and 
only  on  special  occasions  next  the  skin  (2  K.  vi. 
30)  ; of  a warrior  who  has  cast  off  his  military 
cloak  ( Am.  ii.  16 ; cf.  Liv.  iii.  23,  inermes  nudique ) ; 
and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher’s  coat  (John  xxi.  7). 
The  same  expression  is  elsewhere  applied  to  the 
poorly  clad  (Job  xxii.  6 ; Is.  lviii.  7 ; James  ii.  15). 

The  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  1)  represents  the 
simplest  style  of  Oriental  dress,  a long  loose  shirt 
or  cetoneth  without  a girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle.  The  same  robe,  with  the  addition  of  the 
girdle,  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 


Kig.  i.  An  Egyptian.  (Lan e’a  Modern  Egyptians.) 

In  fig.  2 we  have  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
modern  Bedouin : the  tunic  overlaps  the  girdle  at 


the  waist  leaving  an  ample  fold,  which  serves  ns  a 
pocket.  Over  the  tunic  he  wears  the  abbat  or 
striped  plaid,  which  completes  his  costume. 


Fig.  2.  A Bedouin.  (Lynch,  Dead  Sea.) 


(2.)  The  sadin  (J'HD)  appears  to  have  been  a 
wrapper  of  fine  linen  ( aivbdov , LXX.),  which  might 
be  used  in  various  ways,  but  especially  as  a night- 
shirt (Mark  xiv.  51 ; cf.  Her.  ii.  95;  Schleusner’s 
Lex.  in  N.  T.  s.  v.).  The  Hebrew  term  is  given 
in  the  Syriac  N.T.  as  = covddpiov  (Luke  xix.  20), 
and  XevTiov  (John  xiii.  4).  The  material  or  robe 
is  mentioned  in  Judg.  xiv.  12,  13  {sheet,  shirt , 
A.  V.),  Prov.  xxxi.  24,  and  Is.  iii.  23  ( fine  linen , 
A.  V .)  ; but  in  none  of  these  passages  is  there  any- 
thing to  decide  its  specific  meaning.  The  Tal- 
mudical  writers  occasionally  describe  the  talith 
under  that  name,  as  being  made  of  fine  linen : 
hence  Lightfoot  (JExer citations  on  Mark  xiv.  51) 
identifies  the  crivbdv  worn  by  the  young  man  as  a 
talith,  which  he  had  put  on  in  his  haste  without 
his  other  garments. 

(3.)  The  meil  (b'^D)  was  an  upper  or  second 
tunic,  the  difference  being  that  it  was  longer 
than  the  first.  It  is  hence  termed  in  the  LXX. 
virodvTTjs  irobdipys,  and  probably  in  this  sense 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  cetoneth  passim  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  implying  that  it  reached  down  to  the 
feet.  The  sacerdotal  meil  is  elsewhere  described. 
[Priest.]  As  an  article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was 
worn  by  kings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  14),  nobles  (Job  i.  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam. 
ii.  19).  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the 
term  is  used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages, 
and  not  rathei  in  its  broad  etymological  sense  (from 
byv,  to  cover),  for  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be 
worn  over  the  cetoneth.  In  the  LXX.  the  ren- 
derings vary  between  £tt€v$vt7)s  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4 ; 
2 Sam.  xiii.  18 ; 1 Sam.  ii.  19,  Theodot.),  a term 
properly  applied  to  an  upper  garment,  and  specially 
used  in  John  xxi.  7 for  the  linen  coat  worn  by  the 
Phoenician  and  Syrian  fishermen  (Theophyl.  in 

I.  c.),  StirXois  (1  Sam.  ii.  19,  xv.  27,  xxiv.  4, 

II,  xxviii.  14;  Job  xxix.  14),  Ipdria  (Job  i.  20), 
(Tto'Atj  (1  Chr.  xv.  27  ; Job  ii.  12),  and  vvoSorps 
(Ex.  xxxix.  21;  Lev.  viii.  7),  showing  that  gene- 
rally speaking  it  was  regarded  as  an  upper  gar- 
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ment.  This  further  appears  from  the  passages  in 
which  notice  of  it  occurs  : in  1 Sam.  xviii.  4 it  is  the 
“ robe  ” which  Jonathan  first  takes  off;  in  1 Sam. 
xxviii.  14  it  is  the  “ mantle  ” in  which  Samuel  is 
enveloped;  in  1 Sam.  xv.  27,  it  is  the  “ mantle,” 
the  skirt  of  which  is  rent  (cf.  1 K.  xi.  30,  where 
the  is  similarly  treated)  ; in  1 Sam.  xxiv. 

4,  it  is  the  “ robe,”  under  which  Saul  slept  (gene- 
rally the  “HQ  was  so  used);  and  in  Job  i.  20,  ii. 
12,  it  is  the  “ mantle”  which  he  rends  (cf.  Ezr.  ix. 
3,5);  in  these  passages  it  evidently  describes  an  outer 
robe,  whether  the  simlah,  or  the  meil  itself  used  as 
a simlah.  Where  two  tunics  are  mentioned  (Luke 
iii.  11)  as  being  worn  at  the  same  time,  the  second 
would  be  a meil ; travellers  generally  wore  two 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §7),  but  the  practice  was 
forbidden  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  x.  10  ; Luke  ix.  3). 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
modern  Egypt  (fig.  3)  illustrates  the  customs  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  addition  to  the  shirt,  they  wear 
a long  vest  of  striped  silk  and  cotton,  called  kaftan , 
descending  to  the  ankles,  and  with  ample  sleeves, 
so  that  the  hands  may  be  concealed  at  pleasure. 
The  girdle  surrounds  this  vest.  The  outer  robe 
consists  of  a long  cloth  coat,  called  gibbeh , with 
sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  wrist.  In  cold 
weather  the  abba  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 


F,k.  a.  An  Egyptian  of  the  upper  classes.  (Lane.) 

(4.)  The  ordinary  outer  garment  consisted  of  a 
quadrangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  probably  re- 
sembling in  shape  a Scotch  plaid.  The  size  and 
texture  would  vary  with  the  means  of  the  wearer. 
The  Hebrew  terms  referring  to  it  are — simlah 
(n^Db,  occasionally  HdUp),  which  appears  to 
have  had  the  broadest  sense,  and  sometimes  is  put 
for  clothes  generally  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  34 ; 
Ex.  iii.  22,  xxii.  9 ; Deut.  x.  18  ; Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1), 
though  once  used  specifically  of  the  warrior’s  cloak 
(Is.  ix.  5) ; beged  (“123),  which  is  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  robes  of  a handsome  and  substantial 
character  (Gen.  xxvii.  1 5,  xli.  42  ; Ex.  xxviii.  2 ; 
1 K.  xxii.  10  ; 2 Chr.  xviii.  9 ; Is.  lxiii.  I)  ; cesuth 
(JT1D3),  appropriate  to  passages  where  covering  or 
protection  is  the  prominent  idea  (Ex.  xxii.  26; 
Job  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19);  and  lastly  lebush  (K*qS)5 
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usual  in  poetry,  but  specially  applied  to  a warrior’s 
cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  priests’  vestments  (2  K.  x. 
22),  and  royal  apparel  (Esth  vi.  11,  viii.  15). 
A cognate  term  (malbush  (^-127)0)  describes  speci- 
fically a state-dress,  whether  as  used  in  a royal 
household  (1  K.  x.  5 ; 2 Chr.  ix.  4),  or  for  reli- 
gious festivals  (2  K.  x.  22) : elsewheie  it  is  used 
generally  for  robes  of  a handsome  character  (Job 
xxvii.  16;  Is.  lxiii.  3;  Ez.  xvi.  13;  Zeph.  i.  8). 
Another  term,  mad  (HD),  with  its  derivatives 
rnO  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2),  and  VlD  (2  Sam.  x.  4 ; 

1 Chr.  xix.  4),  is  expressive  of  the  length  of  the 
Hebrew  garments  (1  Sam.  iv.  12,  xviii.  4),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  a long  cloak  (Judg.  iii.  16  ; 

2 Sam.  xx.  8),  and  to  the  priest’s  coat  (Lev.  vi.  10). 

The  Greek  terms  igdriou  and  exprtss  the 

corresponding  idea,  the  latter  being  specially  appro- 
priate to  robes  of  more  than  ordinary  grandeui 
(1  Macc.  x.  21,  xiv.  9 ; Mark  xii.  38,  xvi.  5 ; Luke 
xv.  22,  xx.  46;  Rev.  vi.  11,  vii.  9,  13);  the 
Xiroov  and  l/xanov  (tunica,  pallium,  V ulg. ; coat, 
cloak,  A.  V.)  are  brought  into  juxta-position  in 
Matt.  v.  40,  and  Acts  ix.  39.  The  beged  might  be 
worn  in  various  ways,  either  wrapped  round  the 
body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a shawl, 
with  the  ends  or  “ skirts  ” (D'QiS  ; irrepvyia ; 
anguli ) hanging  down  in  front ; or  it  might  be 
thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  conceal  the  face 
(2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Esth.  vi.  12).  The  ends  were 
skirted  with  a fringe  and  bound  with  a dark  purple 
riband  (Num.  xv.  38) : it  was  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a girdle,  and  the  fold  (p'fl ; k6\ttos  ; 
sinus'),  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe, 
served  as  a pocket  in  which  a considerable  quantity 
of  articles  might  be  carried  (2  K.  iv.  39  ; Ps.  lxxix. 
12  ; Hag.  ii.  12  ; Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56),  or 
as  a purse  (Prov.  xvii.  23,  xxi.  14  ; Is.  Ixv.  6,  7 ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  18  ; Luke  vi.  38). 

The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  robe, 
called  abba  or  abayeh,  at  the  present  time,  is  ex- 
hibited in  figs.  2 and  5.  The  arms,  when  falling 
down,  are  completely  covered  by  it,  as  in  fig.  5 : 
but  in  holding  any  weapon,  or  in  active  work,  ihs 
lower  part  of  the  arm  is  exposed,  as  in  fig.  2. 


Figs.  4,  5.  Egyptians  of  the  lower  orders.  (Laue.) 
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The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the 
men  in  regard  to  the  outer  garment,  the  cetoneth 
being  worn  equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant.  v.  3). 
The  names  of  their  distinctive  robes  were  as  fol- 
lows: — (1)  mitpachath  (firiBpft  ; tt tplfapa; 
pallium,  linteamen ; veil,  wimple,  A.  V.),  a kmd 
of  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15;  Is.  iii.  22);  (2)  maatapha 
(riDEVD  ; palliolum;  mantle,  A.  V.),  another 
kind  of  shawl  (Is.  iii.  22),  but,  how  differing  from 
the  one  just  mentioned,  we  know  not;  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  first  name  is  expansion , 
of  the  second  enveloping : (3)  tsaiph  (Pj'y  V ; Oepia- 
t pov ; veil,  A.  V.),  a robe  worn  by  Rebecca  on 
approaching  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),  and  by  Tamar 
when  she  assumed  the  guise  of  a harlot  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14,  19) ; it  was  probably,  as  the  LXX. 
represents  it,  a light  summer  dress  of  handsome 
appearance  (7repie^a\e  rb  Qepuxrpov  KaX  iuaX- 
XcorricraTo,  Gen.  xxxviii.  14),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, so  that  it  might  be  thrown  over  the  head  at 
pleasure ; (4)  radid  (TH"! ; A.  V.  “ veil  ”),  a 
similar  robe  (Is.  iii.  23 ; Cant.  v.  7),  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  tsaiph  in  the  Chaldee  version : we 
may  conceive  of  these  robes  as  resembling  the 
peplum  of  the  Greeks,  which  might  be  worn  over 
the  head,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  885,  or 
again  as  resembling  the  habarah  and  milayeh  of 
the  Modern  Egyptians  (Lane,  i.  73,  75) ; (5) 
pethigil  (!?wna ; Xtrcbv  peaoir6p<pvpos ; sto- 
macher, A.  V.),  a term  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  significant  of  a gay  holiday  dress  (Is.  iii. 
24) ; to  the  various  explanations  enumerated  by 
Gesenius  ( Thesaur . p.  1137),  we  may  add  one 
proposed  by  Saalchutz  ( ' Archaeol . i.  31),  TlS, 
wide  or  foolish,  and  pleasure,  in  which  case  it 
= unbridled  pleasure,  and  has  no  reference  to  dress 
at  all;  (6)  gilyonim  (D'3^2,  Is.  iii.  23),  also 
a doubtful  word,  explained  in  the  LXX.  as  a trans- 
parent dress,  i.  e.  of  gauze  (Siacpav rj  Aauooviicd) ; 
Schroeder  (de  Vest.  mul.  Heb.  p.  311)  supports 
this  view,  but  more  probably  the  word  means,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  glasses.  The  garments  of  females 
were  terminated  by  an  ample  border  or  fringe 
(^1^,  oTrtVem;  skirts),  which  concealed  the 

feet  (Is.  xlvii.  2 ; Jer.  xiii.  22). 

Figs.  6 and  7 illustrate  some  of  the  peculiarities 


Fig.  6.  An  Egyptian  Woman  i Lane  ) 
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of  female  dress : the  former  is  an  Egyptian  woman 
(in  her  walking  dress)  : the  latter  represents  a dress, 
probably  of  great  antiquity,  still  worn  by  the  pea- 
sants in  the  south  of  Egypt:  the  outer  robe,  or 
hulaleeyeh,  is  a large  piece  of  woollen  stuff  wound 
round  the  body,  the  upper  parts  being  attached  at 
the  shoulders:  another  piece  of  the  same  stuff  is 
used  for  the  head-veil,  or  tarhah. 


Fig.  7.  A woman  of  the  southern  province  of  Upper  Egypt.  (Lane. ) 

Having  now  completed  our  description  of  Hebrew 
dress,  we  add  a few  remarks  relative  to  the  selection 
of  equivalent  terms  in  our  own  language.  It  must 
at  once  strike  every  Biblical  student  as  a great  defect 
in  our  Authorised  Version  that  the  same  English 
word  should  represent  various  Hebrew  words ; e.  g. 
that  “ veil  ” should  be  promiscuously  used  for  radid 
(Is.  iii.  23),  tsaiph  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),  mitpachath 
(Ruth  iii.  15),  masveh  (Ex.  xxxiv.  33)  ; “ robe  ” for 
meil  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4),  cetoneth  (Is.  xxii.  21),  ad- 
dereth  (Jon.  iii.  6),  salmah  (Mic.  ii.  8)  ; “ mantle  ” 
for  meil  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  addereth  (1  K.  xix.  13), 
maatapha  (Is.  iii.  22);  and  “coat”  for  meil 
(1  Sam.  ii.  19),  cetoneth  (Gen.  iii.  21):  and 
conversely  that  different  English  words  should  be 
promiscuously  used  for  the  same  Hebrew  one,  as 
meil  is  translated  “coat,”  “robe,”  mantle;”  ad- 
dereth “ robe,”  “ mantle.”  Uniformity  would  be 
desirable,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  so  that 
the  English  reader  might  understand  that  the  same 
Hebrew  term  occurred  in  the  original  text,  where 
the  same  English  term  was  found  in  the  translation. 
Beyond  uniformity,  correctness  of  translation  would 
also  be  desirable : the  difficulty  of  attaining  this  in 
the  subject  of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  cus- 
toms and  associations  are  so  widely  at  variance  in 
our  own  country  and  in  the  East,  is  very  great. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  cetoneth ; at  once  an  under- 
garment, and  yet  not  unfrequently  worn  without 
anything  over  it ; a shirt,  as  being  worn  next  the 
skin  ; and  a coat,  as  being  the  upper  garment  worn 
in  a house : deprive  the  Hebrew  of  his  cetoneth , and 
he  was  positively  naked ; deprive  the  Englishman 
of  his  coat,  and  he  has  under  garments  still.  The 
beged  again : in  shape  probably  like  a Scotch  plaid, 
but  the  use  of  such  a term  would  be  unintelligible 
to  the  minds  of  English  peasantry;  in  use  unlike 
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any  garment  with  which  we  are  familiar,  for  we 
only  wear  a great-coat  or  a cloak  in  bad  weather, 
whereas  the  Hebrew  and  his  beged  were  inseparable. 
With  such  difficulties  attending  the  subject,  any 
attempt  to  render  the  Hebrew  terms  must  be.  more 
or  less,  a compromise  between  correctness  and  mo- 
dern usage ; and  the  English  terms  which  we  are 
about  to  propose  must  be  regarded  merely  in  the 
light  of  suggestions.  Cetoneth  answers  in  many 
respects  to  “frock;”  the  sailor’s  “frock”  is  con- 
stantly worn  next  the  skin,  and  either  with  or  with- 
out a coat  over  it ; the  “ smock-frock  ” is  familiar 
to  us  as  an  upper-garment,  and  still  as  a kind  of 
undress.  In  shape  and  material  these  correspond 
with  cetoneth,  and  like  it,  the  term  “ frock”  is 
applied  to  both  sexes.  In  the  sacerdotal  dress  a 
more  technical  term  might  be  used : “ vestment,” 
in  its  specific  sense  as  = the  chasible,  or  casula 
would  represent  it  very  aptly.  Meil  may  perhaps 
be  best  rendered  “gown,”  for  this  too  applies  to 
both  sexes,  and,  when  to  men,  always  in  an  official 
sense,  as  the  academic  gown,  the  alderman’s  gown, 
the  barrister’s  gown,  just  as  meil  appears  to  have 
represented  an  official,  or,  at  all  events,  a special 
dress.  In  sacerdotal  dress  “ alb  ” exactly  meets  it, 
and  retains  still,  in  the  Greek  church,  the  very 
name,  poderis,  by  which  the  meil  is  described  in  the 
LXX.  The  sacerdotal  ephod  approaches,  perhaps, 
most  nearly  to  the  term  “ pall,”  the  wpo<p6piov  of 
the  Greek  church,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
e7Rw/xis  of  the  LXX.  Adder eth  answers  in  several 
respects  to  “pelisse,”  although  this  term  is  now 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  female  dress.  Sadin 
= “linen  wrapper.”  Simlah  we  would  render  “ gar- 
ment,” and  in  the  plural  “ clothes,”  as  the  broadest 
term  of  the  kind ; beged  “ vestmeut,”  as  being  of 
superior  quality  ; lebush  “ robe,”  as  still  superior  ; 
mad  “ cloak,”  as  being  long ; and  malbush  “ dress,” 
in  the  specific  sense  in  which  the  term  is  not  un- 
frequently  used  as  = fine  dress.  In  female  costume 
mitpachath  might  be  rendered  “ shawl,”  maatapha 
“ mantle,”  tsaiph  “ handsome  dress,  radid  “ cloak.” 

In  addition  to  these  terms,  which  we  have  thus 
far  extracted  from  the  Bible,  we  have  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  writers  an  entirely  new  nomenclature. 
The  talith  (TlvD)  is  frequently  noticed;  it  was 
made  of  fine  linen,  and  had  a fringe  attached  to  it, 
like  the  beged  ; it  was  of  ample  dimensions,  so  that 
the  head  might  be  enveloped  in  it,  as  was  usual 
among  the  Jews  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The  kolbin 
(pB^lp)  was  probably  another  name  for  the  talith , 
derived  from  the  Greek  Ko\6fiiov ; Epiphanius 
(i.  15)  represents  the  crroXai  of  the  Pharisees  as 
identical  with  the  Dalmatica  or  the  Colobium ; 
the  latter,  as  known  to  us,  was  a close  tunic  with- 
out sleeves.  The  chaluk  was  a woollen 

shirt,  worn  as  an  under  tunic.  The  mactoren 
(pltOpft)  was  a mantle  or  outer  garment  (cf. 
Lighttoot,  Exercitation  on  Matt.  v.  40  ; Mark  xiv. 
51 ; Luke  ix.  3,  &c.).  Gloves  (iTDp  or  tp)  are 
also  noticed  ( Chelim , xvi.  6,  xxiv.  15,  xxvi.  3),  not, 
however,  as  worn  for  luxury,  but  for  the  protection 
of  the  hands  in  manual  labour. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  see  Girdle  ; 
Handkerchief  ; Headdress  ; Hem  of  Gar- 
ment; Sandals;  Shoes;  Veil. 

The  dresses  of  foreign  nations  are  occasionally 
referred  to  in  the  Bible ; that  of  the  Persians  is 
described  in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms  which  have  been 
variously  understood,  but  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  statements  of  Herodotus  (i.  195,  vii.  61) 
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in  the  following  manner: — (1)  The  sarbalin 
(PP2-1D;  A.  V .“coats”)  = ava^vpides  or  drawers, 
which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  Persian  as 
compared  with  the  Hebrew  dress ; (2)  the  patish 
A.  V.  “hosen”)  = KiOkv  irodyveKTjs  \lveos 
or  inner  tunic;  (3)  the  carbala  (iR^HIS  ; A.  V. 
“ hat  ”)  = &W os  elplveos  KiOcbv  or  upper  tunic, 
corresponding  to  the  meil  of  the  Hebrews  ; (4)  the 

lebush  (J8«Q^ ; A.  V.  “ garment  ”)  = x^av'l^L0V 
\cvk6u  or  cloak,  which  was  worn,  like  the  beged, 
over  all.  In  addition  to  these  terms,  we  have 
notice  of  a robe  of  state  of  fine  linen,  tacliricli 
(TjHpn  ; Siddryaa ; sericum  pallium),  so  called 
from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth.  viii.  15).  The 
same  expression  is  used  in  the  Chaldee  for  purple 
garments  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16. 

The  references  to  Greek  or  Roman  dress  are  few  : 
the  (2  Macc.  xii.  35  ; Matt,  xxvii.  28, 

was  either  the  paludamentum , the  military  scarf  of 
the  Roman  soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chlamys  itself, 
which  was  introduced  under  the  Emperors  [Diet,  of 
Ant.  Art.  Chlamys]  ; it  was  especially  worn  by 
officers.  The  travelling  cloak  ((peXSuys)  referred 
to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Roman  paenula,  of  which  it  may  be 
a corruption ; the  Talmudical  writers  have  a 
similar  name  or  K'Ab).  It  is,  however, 

otherwise  explained  as  a travelling  case  for  carrying 
clothes  or  books  (Conybeare,  St.  Paid,  ii.  499). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  important,  mostly  arising 
from  the  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
outer  garments.  The  beged,  for  instance,  could  be 
applied  to  many  purposes  besides  its  proper  use  as 
a vestment;  it  was  sometimes  used  to  carry  a 
burden  (Ex.  xii.  34  ; Judg.  viii.  25  ; Prov.  xxx.  4), 
as  Ruth  used  her  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15)  : or  to 
wrap  up  an  article  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9) ; or  again  as  an 
impromptu  saddle  (Matt.  xxi.  7).  Its  most  im- 
portant use,  however,  was  a coverlet  at  night  (Ex. 
xxii.  27  ; Ruth  iii.  9 ; Ez.  xvi.  8),  whence  the  word 
is  sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1  Sam.  xix.  13  ; 
1 K.  i.  1)  : the  Bedouin  applies  his  abba  to  a 
similar  purpose  (Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56). 
On  this  account  a creditor  could  not  retain  it  after 
sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  26 ; Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13  ; cf.  Job 
xxii.  6,  xxiv.  7 ; Am.  ii.  8).  The  custom  of  placing 
garments  in  pawn  appears  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, so  much  so  that  L21!iy,  pledge  = a garment 
(Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13)  ; the  accumulation  of  such 
pledges  is  referred  to  in  Hab.  ii.  6 (that  loadeth 
himself  with  tD'pBy,  i.  e.  pledges ; where  the  A.  V. 
following  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  reads  By, 

“ thick  clay  ”)  ; this  custom  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up  the  l/xdno> 
= beged,  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the 
XiTciv  (Matt.  v.  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not 
unusual  tc  seize  the  abba  as  compensation  for  an 
injury,  an  instance  is  given  in  Wortabet’s  Syria, 
i.  293. 

The  loose  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitted  of  a variety  of  sj  mbolical  actions  ; rending 
them  was  expressive  of  various  emotions,  as  grief 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34  ; Job  i.  20  ; 2 Sam.  i.  2) 
[Mourning],  fear  (1  K.  xxi.  27  ; 2 K.  xxii.  11, 
19),  indignation  (2  K.  v.  7,  xi.  14  ; Matt.  xxvi. 
65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi.  35  ; Esth.  iv.  1):  gene- 
rally the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  rent  (Gen. 
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xxxvii.  34 ; Job  i.  20,  ii.  12),  occasionally  the 
inner  (2  Sam.  xv.  32),  and  occasionally  both 
(Ezr.  ix.  3 ; Matt.  xxvi.  65,  compared  with  Mark 
xiv.  63).  Shaking  the  garments  or  shaking  the 
dust  off  them,  was  a sign  of  renunciation  (Acts 
xviii.  6)  ; spreading  them  before  a person,  of  loyalty 
and  joyous  reception  (2  K.  ix.  13  ; Matt.  xxi.  8)  ; 
wrapping  them  round  the  head,  of  awe  (I  K.  xix. 
13),  or  of  grief  (2  Sam.  xv.  30  ; Esth.  vi.  12  ; 
Jer.  xiv.  3,  4)  ; casting  them  off,  of  excitement 
(Acts  xxii.  23)  ; laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplica- 
tion (1  Sam.  xv.  27  ; Is.  iii.  6,  iv.  1 ; Zech.  viii. 
23). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient 
for  active  exercise ; hence  the  outer  garments  were 
either  left  in  the  house  by  a person  working  close 
by  (Matt.  xxiv.  18)  or  were  thrown  off  when  the 
occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50  ; John  xiii.  4 ; Acts 
vii.  58),  or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  in  the  case 
of  a person  travelling,  they  were  girded  up  (1  K. 
xviii.  46  ; 2 K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1 ; 1 Pet.  i.  13) ; on 
entering  a house  the  upper  garment  was  probably 
laid  aside  and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acts  xii.  8). 
In  a sitting  posture,  the  garments  concealed  the 
feet ; this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi. 

2 ; see  Lowth’s  note).  The  proverbial  expression 
in  1 Sam.  xxv.  22 ; 1 K.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21  ; 2 K. 
ix.  8,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  length  of  the 
garments,  which  made  another  habit  more  natural 
(cf.  Her.  ii.  35 ; Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  §16  ; Am- 
mian.  Marcell,  xxiii.  6)  ; the  expression  is  va- 
riously understood  to  mean  the  lowest  or  the 
youngest  of  the  people  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1397 ; 
Jahn,  Archaeol.  i.  8,  §120).  To  cut  the  garments 
short  was  the  grossest  insult  that  a Jew  could 
receive  (2  Sam.  x.  4 ; the  word  there  used  flD 
is  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  length  of  the  gar- 
ments). To  raise  the  border  or  skirt  of  a woman’s 
dress  was  a similar  insult,  implying  her  unchastity 
(Is.  xlvii.  2 ; Jer.  xiii.  22,  26  ; Nah.  iii.  5). 

The  putting  on-  and  off  of  garments,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  fre- 
quently referred  to ; the  Hebrew  expressions  for  the 
first  of  these  operations,  as  regards  the  outer  robe, 

are  {JO1?,  to  put  on,  iTO,  HD3,  and  lit.  to 
cover,  the  three  latter  having  special  reference  to 
the  amplitude  of  the  robes ; and  for  the  second 
, lit.  to  expand,  which  was  the-  natural  result 
of  taking  off  a wide,  loose  garment.  The  ease 
of  these  operations  forms  the  point  of  comparison 
in  Ps.  cii.  26 ; Jer.  xliii.  12.  In  the  case  of 
closely  fitting  robes  the  expression  is  "On,  lit. 
to  gird,  which  is  applied  to  the  ephod  (1  Sam. 
ii.  18  ; 2 Sam.  vi.  14),  to  sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii. 
31 ; Is.  xxxii.  11  ; Jer.  iv.  8) ; the  use  of  the 
term  may  illustrate  Gen.  iii.  7,  where  the  garments 
used  by  our  first  parents  are  called  m3n  (A.  V. 
“ aprons  ”),  probably  meaning  such  as  could  be 
wound  round  the  body.  The  converse  term  is 
to  loosen,  or  unbind  (Ps.  xxx.  11  ; Is.  xx.  2). 

The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews 
was  considerable : a single  suit  consisted  of  an 
under  and  upper  garment,  and  was  termed  Ijnjj 
((TtoAtj  Ifxarlctiu,  i.e.  apparatus  vestium, 
LXX. ; Judg.  xvii.  10).  Where  more  than  one  is 
spoken  of,  the  suits  are  termed  niSP'pn  (aAA .aaao- 
geucu  aroKal  ; cf.  Horn.  Od.  viii.  249,  elyara 
itrjpoifid’,  changes  of  raiment,  A.  V.)  These 


formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  usual 
presents  among  Orientals  (Harmer,  Observations . 
ii.  379  ff.) ; five  (Gen.  xiv.  22)  and  even  ten 
changes  (2  K.  v.  5)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a wager  (Judg. 

xiv.  12,  19).  The  highest  token  of  affection  was 
to  present  the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  givei 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4 ; cf.  Horn.  II.  vi.  230  ; Harmer, 

ii.  388).  The  presentation  of  a robe  in  many 
instances  amounted  to  installation  or  investiture 
(Gen.  xli.  42  ; Esth.  viii.  15  ; Is.  xxii.  21  ; cf. 
Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  93)  ; on  the  other  hand, 
taking  it  away  amounted  to  dismissal  from  office 
(2  Macc.  iv.  38).  The  production  of  the  best  robe 
was  a mark  of  special  honour  in  a household  (Luke 

xv.  22).  The  number  of  robes  thus  received  or 
kept  in  store  for  presents  was  very  large,  and  formed 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East 
^Job  xxvii.  16  ; Matt.  vi.  19  ; James  v.  2),  so  that 
to  have  clothing  = to  be  wealthy  and  powerful 
(Is.  iii.  6,  7).  On  grand  occasions  the  entertainer 
offered  becoming  robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on 
Parables,  p.  231).  Hence  in  large  households  a 

wardrobe  (HnnSlD)  was  required  for  their  pre- 
servation (2  K.  x.  22  ; cf.  Harmer,  ii.  382),  super- 
intended by  a special  officer,  named 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22).  Robes 
reserved  for  special  occasions  are  termed  nWbnD 
(A.  Y.  “ changeable  suits”  ; Is.  iii.  22  ; Zech.  iii. 4) 
because  laid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  colour  of  the  garment  was,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  generally  white ; hence  a spot  oi 
stain  readily  showed  itself  (Is.  ixiii.  3 ; Jude  23  ; 
Rev.  iii.  4) ; reference  is  made  in  Lev.  xiii.  47  ff. 
to  a greenish  or  reddish  spot  of  a leprous  cha- 
racter. Jahn  ( Archaeol . i.  8,  §135)  conceives  this 
to  be  not  the  result  of  leprosy,  but  the  depredations 
of  a small  insect ; but  Schiling  ( de  Lepra,  p.  192) 
states  that  leprosy  taints  clothes,  and  adds  sunt 
maculae  omnino  indebiles  et  potius  incrementum 
capere  quam  minui  sub  his  lavationibus  videntur 
(Knobel,  Comm,  in  l.  c.).  Frequent  washings 
and  the  application  of  the  fuller’s  art  were  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  dress. 
[Soap;  Fuller.] 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  upon 
women  in  a family  (Prov.  xxxi.  22  ; Acts  ix.  39)  ; 
little  art  was  required  in  what  we  may  term  the 
tailoring  department ; the  garments  came  forth  for 
the  most  part  ready  made  from  the  loom,  so  that 
the  weaver  supplanted  the  tailor.  The  references 
to  sewing  are  therefore  few : the  term  "1QP1  (Gen, 

iii.  7 ; Job  xvi.  15  ; Eccl.  iii.  7 ; Ez.  xiii.  18)  was 
applied  by  the  later  Jews  to  mending  rather  than 
making  clothes. 

The  Hebrews  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance in  dress  ; Isaiah  in  particular  (iii.  16 
ff'.)  dilates  on  the  numerous  robes  and  ornaments 
worn  by  the  women  of  his  day.  The  same  subject 
is  referred  to  in  Je/.  iv.  30  ; Ez.  xvi.  10  ; Zeph.  i. 
8,  and  Ecclus.  xi.  4,  and  in  a later  age  1 Tim.  ii.  9 ; 
1 Pet.  iii.  3.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DRINK,  STRONG  ("Dt?;  trbeepa).  The 
Hebrew  term  shechar,  in  its  etymological  sense, 
applies  to  any  beverage  that  had  intoxicating  qua- 
lities: it  is  generally  found  connected  with  wine, 
either  as  an  exhaustive  expression  for  all  other 
[liquors  ( e . g.  Judg.  xiii.  4;  Luke  i.  15),  or  as 
parallel  to  it,  particularly  in  poetical  passages  [e.g. 
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Is.  v.  11;  Mic.  ii.  11);  in  Num.  xxviii.  7 and 
Ps.  lxix.  12,  however,  it  stands  by  itself  and  must 
be  regarded  as  including  wine.  The  Bible  itself 
throws  little  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  mixtures 
described  under  this  term.  We  may  infer  from 
Cant.  viii.  2 that  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  the  juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the 
grape  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine : the  pome- 
granate, which  is  there  noticed,  was  probably  one 
out  of  many  fruits  so  used.  In  Is.  xxiv.  9 there 
may  be  a reference  to  the  sweetness  of  some  kind 
of  strong  drink.  In  Num.  xxviii.  7 strong  drink 
is  clearly  used  as  equivalent  to  wine,  which  was 
ordered  in  Ex.  xxix.  40.  With  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  term  in  later  times  we  have  the 
explicit  statement  of  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  NepotE),  as 
well  as  other  sources  of  information,  from  which 
we  may  state  that  the  following  beverages  were 
known  to  the  Jews : — 1.  Beer,  which  was  largely 
consumed  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  zythus 
(Herod,  ii.  77  ; Diod.  Sic.  i.  34),  and  was  thence 
introduced  into  Palestine  (Mischn.  Pesach.  3,  §1). 
It  was  made  of  barley ; certain  herbs,  such  as 
lupin  and  skirrett,  were  used  as  substitutes  for 
hops  (Colum.  x.  114).  The  boozali  of  modern 
Egypt  is  made  of  barley-bread,  crumbled  in  water 
and  left  until  it  has  fermented  (Lane,  i.  131):  the 
Arabians  mix  it  with  spices  (Burckhardt’s  Arabia, 

i.  213),  as  described  in  Is.  v.  22.  The  Mischna 
(l.  c .)  seems  to  apply  the  term  shechar  more  espe- 
cially to  a Median  drink,  probably  a kind  of  beer 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern  boozah ; 
the  Edomite  chomets,  noticed  in  the  same  place, 
was  probably  another  kind  of  beer,  and  may  have 
held  the  same  position  among  the  Jews  that  bitter 
beer  does  among  ourselves.  2.  Cider,  which  is 
noticed  in  the  Mischna  ( Terum . 11,  §2)  as  apple- 
wine.  3.  Honey-wine,  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts,  one  like  the  olv6ye\i  of  the  Greeks,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  Mischna  ( Schabb . 20,  §2  ; Terum. 
11,  §1)  under  a Hebraized  form  of  that  name, 
consisting  of  a mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and  pepper ; 
the  other  a decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
termed  debash  (honey)  by  the  Hebrews,  and  dibs 
by  the  modern  Syrians,  resembling  the  exf/yya  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  defrutum  of  the  Romans,  and 
similarly  used,  being  mixed  either  with  wine,  milk, 
or  water.  4.  Date-wine,  which  was  also  manufac- 
tured in  Egypt  (oivos  <poiviK-i]'ios,  Herod,  ii.  86, 
iii.  20).  It  was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit  in 
water  in  certain  proportions  (Plin.  xiv.  19,  §3). 
A similar  method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  not  mashed  (Burckhardt’s  Arabia, 

ii.  264) : the  palm-wine  of  modern  Egypt  is  the 

sap  of  the  tree  itself,  obtained  by  making  an 
incision  into  its  heart  (Wilkinson,  ii.  174).  5. 

Various  other  fruits  and  vegetables  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  (xiv.  19)  as  supplying  materials  for 
factitious  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  figs,  millet, 
the  carob  fruit,  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Hebrews  applied  raisins  to  this  purpose  in  the 
simple  manner  followed  by  the  Arabians  (Burck- 
hardt,  ii.  377),  viz.,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
water  and  burying  them  in  the  ground  until  fer- 
mentation takes  place.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DROMEDARY.  [Camel.] 

DRUSIL'LA  (ApovcriXXy),  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xii.  1,  19  IF.)  and  Cypros ; sister 

* “ Sicera  Hebraeo  sermone  omnis  potio,  quae  in- 
cbriare  potest,  sive  ilia,  quae  frumento  conficitur  sive 
pomorum  succo,  aut  cum  favi  dceoquuntur  in  dulcem 
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of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  She  was  at  first  betrothed  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  prince  of  Commagene,  but,  he 
refusing  to  become  a Jew,  she  was  married  to 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  complied  with  that 
condition  (Ant.  xx.  7.  §1).  Soon  after,  Felix,  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  brought  about  her  seduction  by 
means  of  the  Cyprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took  her 
as  his  wife  (ib.  7.  §2).  In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we  find 
her  in  company  with  Felix  at  Caesarea,  on  occasion  of 
St.  Paul  being  brought  before  the  latter ; and  the 
narrative  implies  that  she  was  present  at  the 
apostle’s  preaching.  Felix  had  by  Drusilla  a son 
named  Agrippa,  who,  together  with  his  mother, 
perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  under  Titus, 
(Joseph.  1.  c. ; comp.  Tac.  Hist.  v.  9).  [H.  A.] 

DULCIMER  (> Sumphoniah , iTOlQDID),  a 
musical  instrument,  not  in  use  amongst  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  but  mentioned  in  Daniel,  iii.  5,  15,  and 
at  ver.  10  under  the  shorter  form  of  K'JD'D,  along 
with  several  other  instruments,  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ordered  to  be  sounded  before  a golden  image 
set  up  for  national  worship  during  the  period  of 
the  captivity  of  Judah.  Luther  translates  it  lute. 
Grotius  adopts  the  view  of  Servius,  who  considers 
simphonia  to  be  the  same  with  tibia  obliqua  (irXa- 
ylavXos ) ; he  also  quotes  Isidorus  (ii.  22),  who 
speaks  of  it  as  a long  drum.  Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon 
(Comm,  on  Dan.)  describes  the  Sumphoniah  as  tne 
bag-pipe,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  author  of 
Schilte-hag-giborim  (Joel  Brill’s  Preface  to  Men- 
delssohn’s version  of  the  Psalms)  by  Kircher,  Bar- 
tholoccius,  and  the  majority  of  biblical  critics.  The 
same  instrument  is  still  in  use  amongst  peasants  in 
the  N.W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southern  Europe,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  similar  name  Sampogna  or  Zam- 
pogna.  With  respect  to  the  etymology  of  the  word 
a great  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  Some  trace  it 
to  the  Greek  (rvytpwuia,  and  Calmet,  who  inclines  to 
this  view,  expresses  astonishment  that  a pure  Greek 
word  should  have  made  its  way  into  the  Chaldee 
tongue : it  is  probable,  he  thinks,  that  the  instru- 
ment Dulcimer  (A.  V.)  was  introduced  into  Baby- 
lon by  some  Greek  or  Western- Asiatic  musician 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuchadnezzar  during 
one  of  his  campaigns  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Others,  with  far  greater  probability,  regard 
it  as  a Semitic  word,  and  connect  it  with  fQDD, 
“a  tube”  (Fiirst).  The  word  jlGftD  occurs  in 
the  Talmud  (Succa  36  a),  where  it  evidently  has 
the  meaning  of  an  air-pipe.  Laudau  (Aruch.  Art. 
|1SDD)  considers  it  synonymous  with  siphon. 
Ibn  Yahia,  in  his  commentary  on  Dan.  iii.  5, 
renders  it  by  (opyava),  organ,  the 

well-known  powerful  musical  instrument,  composed 
of  a series  of  pipes.  Rabb.  Elias,  whom  Buxtorf 
quotes  (Lexic.  Talmud,  p.  1504),  translates  it  by 
the  German  word  Leier  (lyre). 

The  old  fashioned  spinet,  the  precursor  of  the 
harpsichord,  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  tone  the 
ancient  dulcimer.  The  modern  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Busby  (Diet,  of  Music)  as  a triangular 
instrument,  consisting  of  a little  chest,  strung  with 
about  fifty  wires  cast  over  a bridge  fixed  at  each 
end;  the  shortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length,  the 
longest  36 : it  is  played  with  two  small  hammers 
held  in  the  hands  of  the  performer.  [D.  W.  M.] 
DU  MAH  (niO’Vl ; A ovya,  ’I Sovya,  ’ldovyaia , 

et  barbaram  potionem,  aut  palmarum  fructus  expri- 
muntur  in  liquorem,  coctisque  frugibus  aqua  pinguisr 
j color atur.” 
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Duma ) a son  of  Ishmael,  most  probably  the 
founder  of  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  Arabia,  and 
thence  the  name  of  the  principal  place,  or  dis- 
trict, inhabited  by  that  tribe.  In  Gen.  xxv.  14, 
and  1 Chr.  i.  30,  the  name  occurs  in  the  list  of 
the  sons  of  Ishmael;  and  in  Isaiah  (xxi.  11),  in 
the  “ burden  of  Dumah,”  coupled  with  Seir,  the 
forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.  The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula, 
Doomat-el-J endel,*  is  held  by  Gesenius,  and  other 
European  authorities,  to  have  been  thus  derived ; 
and  the  opinion  is  strengthened  by  Arab  tra- 
ditionists,  who  have  the  same  belief  ( Mir-at  ez- 
Zemdri).  The  latter,  however,  err  in  writing 

G - -G-. 

“ Dawmat- el-Jendel”  5 while 

the  lexicographers  and  geographers  of  their  nation 
expressly  state  that  it  is  correctly  “ Doomat-el- 

- o --  - J 

Jendel,”  or  “ Doomd-el-Jendel” 

- f—  J 

or  fu,  ^),  signifying  “Dumah  of  the 

stones  or  blocks  of  stone,”  of  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  ( Sihah  M.  S.,  Marasid,  and  Mush- 
tar  ak,  s.  v .)  ; not  the  “ stony  Dumah,”  as  Europeans 
render  it.  El-Jendel  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
“ stones  such  as  a man  can  lift”  ( Kamoos ),  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  built  of  un- 
hewn or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to  that  of  very 
ancient  structures.  The  town  itself,  which  is  one 
of  the  “ Kureiyat”  of  Wddi-l-Kura b (Marasid, 
s.  v.  Doomah),  appears  to  be  called  “ Doomat-el- 
Jendel and  the  fortress  which  it  contains,  to  have 

the  special  appellation  of  “ Marid”  (^Lo)* 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
“ Doomahs  ;”  that  named  in  this  article,  and  D.  el- 
iErak.  The  chief  of  one,  a contemporary  of  Mo- 
hammad, is  said  to  have  founded  the  other,  or  to 
have  given  it  the  name  of  D. ; but  most  Arab  autho- 
rities, and  probability  also,  are  in  favour  of  the  prior 
antiquity  of  the  former.  [E.  S.  P.J 

DU  MAH  (riD-ll  ; ’Pe/xi/d  ; Alex.  'Poufid  ; 
Ruma),  a city  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Judah, 
near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  In  the  Onomasticon 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  named  as  a very  large 
place  (k'Jo/j. t)  peylarr]),  17  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  in  the  district  of  Daroma  (i.e.  “ the  south,” 
from  the  Hebrew  DVTT).  Eleutheropolis  not  being 
certainly  known,  this  description  does  not  afford 
much  clue.  Robinson  passed  the  ruins  of  a village 
called  ed-Daumeh,  6 miles  south-west  of  Hebron 
(Rob.  i.  212),  and  this  may  possibly  be  Dumah. 
(See  also  Kiepert’s  Map , 1856  ; and  Van  de  Velde’s 
Memoir,  308).  [G.] 

dung  (bbs,,  hhz,  the  latter  always, 

and  the  two  former  generally,  applied  to  men; 

to  brute  animals,  the  second  ex- 
clusively to  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  third 
to  the  dung  of  cows  or  camels).  The  uses  of  dung 
were  twofold,  as  manure,  and  as  fuel.  The  manure 
consisted  either  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid  manure 
( rDOHID  'D2,  lit.  in  dung  water , Is.  xxv.  10),  or  the 

a The  “ t”  in  Doomat  is  thus  written  for  “ h ” by 
grammatical  construction. 

b Winer,  in  his  art.  * Duma,’  quoting  Hitzig 
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sweepings  (HPfoD,  Is.  v.  25)  of  the  streets  and 
roads,  which  were  carefully  removed  from  about 
the  houses  and  collected  in  heaps  (DSlt^N)  outside 
the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed  spots  (hence  the 
dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii.  13),  and  thence 
removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields  (Mischn.  Sheb. 
3,  §1-3).  To  sit  on  a dung-heap  was  a sign  of  the 
deepest  dejection  (1  Sam.  ii.  8 ; Ps.  cxiii.  7 ; Lam. 
iv.  5 ; cf.  Job  ii.  8,  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  The  mode 
of  applying  manure  to  trees  was  by  digging  holes 
about  their  roots  and  inserting  it  (Luke  xiii.  8),  as 
still  practised  in  Southern  Italy  (Trench,  Parables , 
p.  356).  In  the  case  of  sacrifices  the  dung  was 
burnt  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14;  Lev.  iv.  11, 
viii.  17 ; Num.  xix.  5)  : hence  the  extreme  oppro- 
brium of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii.  3.  Particular  direc- 
tions were  laid  down  in  the  law  to  enforce  cleanliness 
with  regard  to  human  ordure  (Deut.  xxiii.  12  ff.) : 
it  was  the  grossest  insult  to  turn  a man’s  house 
into  a receptacle  for  it  (HiOnD,  2 K.  x.  27 ; •1^1^ 
Ezr.  vi.  11;  Dan.  ii.  5,  iii.  29,  “dunghill” 
A.  V.)  ; public  establishments  of  that  nature  are  still 
found  in  the  large  towns  of  the  East  (Russell’s 
Aleppo,  i.  34).  The  expression  to  “ cast  out  as 
dung”  implied  not  only  the  offensiveness  of  the 
object,  but  also  the  ideas  of  removal  (1  K.  xiv.  10), 
and  still  more  exposure  (2  K.  ix.  37 ; Jer.  viii. 
2).  The  reverence  of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not 
permit  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  terms  used 
in  Scripture,  and  accordingly  more  delicate  words 
were  substituted  in  the  margin  (2  K.  vi.  25,  x.  27, 
xviii.  27  ; Is.  xxxvi.  12).  The  occurrence  of  such 
names  as  Gilalai,  Dimnah,  Madmenah,  and  Mad- 
mannah,  shows  that  these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not 
extend  to  ordinary  matters.  The  term  CKvfiaAa 
(“  dung,”  A.  V.,  Phil.  iii.  8)  applies  to  refuse  of 
any  kind  (cf.  Ecclus.  xxvii.  4). 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt,  has  made  dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a 
substitute : it  was  probably  used  for  heating  ovens 
and  for  baking  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  equable 
heat,  which  it  produced,  adapting  it  peculiarly  for 
the  latter  operation.  Cow’s  and  camel’s  dung  is 
still  used  for  a similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins 
(Burckhardt’s  Notes,  i.  57) : they  even  form  a 
species  of  pan  for  frying  eggs  out  of  it  (Russell,  i. 
39) : in  Egypt  the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and 
formed  into  fiat  round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  the 
sun  (Lane,  i.  252,  ii.  141).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DUNGEON.  [Prison.] 

DU'RA  (fcO;n  ; A eeipd  ; Dura),  the  plain 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  the  golden  image 
(Dan.  iii.  1),  has  been  sometimes  identified  with  a 
tract  a little  below  Tekrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  (Layard,  Nin.  § Bab.  p.  469),  where  the 
name  Dur  is  still  found.  But  1.  this  tract  pro- 
bably never  belonged  to  Babylon ; 2.  at  any  rate  it 
is  too  far  from  the  capital  to  be  the  place  where  the 
image  was  set  up ; for  the  plain  of  Dura  was  in  the 
province  or  district  of  Babylon  (?32  DMlDzl), 
and  therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city ; 3.  the 
name  Dur,  in  its  modern  use,  is  applicable  to  any 
plain.  M.  Oppert  places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  “ valley  ”)  of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Ba- 
bylon in  the  vicinity  of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or 


(Zeller’s  Jahrb.  1848),  has  complicated  the  question 
by  making  D.  el-Jendel  distinct  from  D.  of  WAdi-1- 
Ivura. 


DUST 

Duair.  He  has  discovered  on  this  site  the  pedestal 
of  a colossal  statue,  and  regards  the  modem  name 
as  a corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation.  [G.  R.] 

DUST.  [Mourning.] 


E. 

EAGLE  ( NesJier , ; aerSs ; aquila ),  an 

unclean  bird  distinguished  from  the  ossifrage , the 
osprey , the  vulture , and  the  gier  eagle,  in  Lev.  xi. 
13-18,  and  Deut.  xiv.  12-17.  In  these  two  passages 
therefore  it  means  a particular  species,  probably  the 
Xpvtraie'-os  or  golden  eagle  ( Aquila  chrysaeetos, 
Linn.) ; but  in  many  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
Nesher  must  be  taken  for  a generic  term  embracing 
many  different  species  of  the  order  Raptor es.  Thus 
eagle,  in  Mic.  i.  16,  means  the  Vultur  barbatus , 
which  is  bald ; while  in  Job  xxxix.  27  ; Prov.  xxx. 
17  ; and  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  the  eagle  which  is  repre- 
sented as  feeding  on  the  slain,  is  the  Neophron  perc- 
nopterus,  or  Egyptian  vulture  (see  Plin.  H.  N. 
10,  3,  “quarti  generis  est  percnopterus  . . . vul- 
turina  specie — sola  aquilarum  exanima  fert  cor- 
5 O- 

pora  ”).  In  Arabic  \ is  a generic  as  well  as 
a specific  term,  the  root  being  in  Heb.  “1K-0,  in 
Arab.  to  tear  with  the  beak.  The  charac- 

teristics of  eagles  referred  to  in  Scripture  are  their 
swiftness  of  flight  (Deut.  xxviii.  49),  their  strength 
• (Hos.  viii.  1 ; Hab.  i.  8),  their  loftily  placed  nests 
(Jer.  xlix.  16),  their  care  of  their  young  both  in 
the  nest  and  in  training  them  to  fly  (Deut.  xxxii. 
11  ; Ex.  xix.  4),  and  their  moulting  (Ps.  ciii.  5). 
The  eagle  was  an  Assyrian  emblem,  and  hence  pro- 
bably the  reference  in  Hab.  i.  8.  The  eagle- 
headed deity  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  is  that 
of  the  god  Nisroch ; and  in  the  representations  of 
battles  trained  birds  of  this  order  are  frequently 
shown  accompanying  the  Assyrian  warriors  in  their 
attacks,  and  in  one  case  bearing  off  the  entrails  of 
the  slain.  From  the  Assyrians  the  use  of  the  eagle 
as  a standard  descended  to  the  Persians,  and  from 
them  probably  to  the  Romans.  [W.  D.] 

E'ANES  (M0V77S ; Esses),  1 Esd.  ix.  21,  a 
name  which  stands  in  the  place  of  Harim,  Maa- 
seiah,  and  Elijah,  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x. 
It  does  not  appear  whence  the  translators  obtained 
the  form  of  the  name  given  in  the  A.  V. 

EARNEST.  This  term  occurs  only  thrice  in 
the  A.  V.  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5 ; Eph.  i.  14).  The 
equivalent  in  the  original  is  appafSwv,  a Graecised 
form  of  pmy,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians into  Greece,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  it  re- 
appears under  the  forms  arrhabo  and  arrha.  It 
may  again  be  traced  in  the  French  arrhes,  and  in 
the  old  English  expression  Earl’s  or  Arle’s  money. 
The  Hebrew  word  was  used  generally  for  pledge 
(Gen.  zxxviii.  1 7),  and  in  its  cognate  forms  for  surety 
(Prov.  xvii.  18)  and  hostage  (2  K.  xiv.  14).  The 
Greek  derivative,  however,  acquired  a more  tech- 
nical sense  as  signifying  the  deposit  paid  by  the 
purchaser  on  entering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  any  thing  (Suid.  Lex.  s.  v.).  A similar 
legal  and  technical  sense  attaches  to  earnest,  the 
payment  of  which  places  both  the  vendor  and  the 
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purchaser  in  a position  to  enforce  the  carrying  out 
of  the  contract  (Blackstone,  ii.  30).  There  is  ? 
marked  distinction  between  pledge  and  earnest  in 
this  respect,  that  the  latter  is  a part-payment, 
and  therefore  implies  the  identity  in  kind  of  the 
deposit  with  the  future  full  payment ; whereas  a 
pledge  may  be  something  of  a totally  different 
nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.,  to  be  resumed  by  the 
depositor  when  he  has  completed  his  contract.  Thus 
the  expression  “ earnest  of  the  Spirit  ” implies,  be- 
yond the  idea  of  security,  the  identity  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
Christian’s  privileges  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
The  payment  of  earnest-money  under  the  name 
of  arrabon  is  still  one  of  the  common  occurrences 
of  Arab  life.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EARRINGS.  The  word  DTJ,  by  which  these 
ornaments  are  usually  described,  ’ is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  the  nose-ring 
(as  its  root  indicates),  and  thence  transferred  to 
the  earring.  The  full  expression  for  the  latter  is 
DT3  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  DT3  (Gen.  xxiv.  47).  In  the 

majority  of  cases,  however,  the  kind  is  not 
specified,  and  the  only  clue  to  the  meaning  is 
the  context.  The  term  occurs  in  this  undefined 
sense  in  Judg.  viii.  24;  Job  xlii.  11;  Prov.  xxv. 
12 ; Hos.  ii.  13.  The  material  of  which  the 
earring  was  made  was  generally  gold  (Ex.  xxxii. 
2),  and  its  form  circular,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  name  by  which  it  is  described 

(Num.  xxxi.  50  ; Ez.  xvi.  12) : such  was  the  shape 
usual  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson’s  Egyptians,  iii.  370). 
They  were  worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both 
sexes  (Ex.  1.  c.).  It  has  been  inferred  from  the 
passage  quoted,  and  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that  they 
were  not  worn  by  men : these  passages  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  conclusive.  In  the  former  an 
order  is  given  to  the  men  in  such  terms  that  they 
could  not  be  mentioned,  though  they  might  have 
been  implicitly  included ; in  the  latter  the  amount 
of  the  gold  is  the  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not 
the  character  of  the  ornament,  a peculiarity  which 
is  still  noticeable  among  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Arabia  (Wellsted’s  Travels,. i.  321).  The  mention  of 
the  sons  in  Ex.  xxxii.  2 (which,  however,  is  omitted 
in  the  LXX.)  is  in  favour  of  their  having  been 
worn ; and  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews 
presented  an  exception  to  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  Asiatics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  (Winer,  Realwort.,  s.  v.  Ohrringe).  The 
earring  appeal's  to  have  been  regarded  with  super- 
stitious reverence  as  an  amulet:  thus  it  is  named 
in  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  versions  a 
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holy  thing ; and  in  Is.  iii.  20  the  word 
prop,  amulets,  is  rendered,  in  the  A.  V.,  after  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  earrings.  [Amulet.]  On  this 
account  they  were  surrendered  along  with  the  idols  by 
Jacob’s  household  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  Chardin  describes 
earrings,  with  talismanic  figures  and  characters  on 
them,  as  still  existing  in  the  East  (Brown’s  Anti- 
quities, ii.  305).  Jewels  were  sometimes  attached 
to  the  rings  : they  were  called  niQ'pJ  (from  PjtjJ 
to  drop)  a word  rendered  in  Judg.  viii.  26  '6ppu<TKcn , 
monilia;  collars  or  sweet  jewels,  A.  V.,  and  in 
Is.  iii.  19,  Kadega  ; torques;  chains  or  sweet  balls, 
A.  V.  The  size  of  the  earrings  still  worn  in 
eastern  countries  far  exceeds  what  is  usual  among 
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ourselves  (Harmer’s  Observations,  iv.  pp.  311, 
314)  ; hence  they  formed  a handsome  present  (Job 
xlii.  11),  or  offering  to  the  service  of  God  (Num. 
xxxi.  50).  [W.  L.  B.] 


EARTH.  This  term  is  used  in  two  widely 
different  senses : (1)  for  the  material  of  which  the 
earth’s  surface  is  composed ; (2)  as  the  name  of  the 
planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew  language 
discriminates  between  these  two  by  the  use  of  se- 
parate terms,  Adamah  (riDTX)  for  the  former, 
Erets  Qn«)  for  the  latter.  TAs  the  two  are  essen- 
tially distinct  we  shall  notice  them  separately. 

I.  Adamah  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil  or 
ground,  particularly  as  being  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation ; hence  the  expression  ish  adamah . for  an 
agriculturist  (Gen.  ix.  20).  The  earth  supplied 
the  elementary  substance  of  which  man’s  body  was 
formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adamah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  etymolo- 
gical connexion  (Gen.  ii.  7).  [Adam.]  The  opinion 
that  man’s  body  was  formed  of  earth  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  (Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  61,  70 ; 
Plat.  Rep.  p.  269),  the  Romans  (Yirg.  Georg,  ii. 
341 ; Ovid,  Met.  i.  82),  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic. 
i.  10),  and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  evidently 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  material  into  which 
the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job  x.  9 ; Fcci. 
xii.  7).  The  law  prescribed  earth  as  the  material 
out  of  which  altars  were  to  be  raised  (Ex.  xx.  24)  ; 
Bahr  ( Symb . i.  488)  sees  in  this  a reference  to  the 
name  adam : others  with  more  reason  compare  the 
ara  de  cespite  of  the  Romans  (Ov.  Trist.  v.  5,  9 ; 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  8.  4,  5),  and  view  it  as  a precept  of 
simplicity.  Naaman’s  request  for  two  mules’ 
burthen  of  earth  (2  K.  v.  17)  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  Jehovah,  like  the  heathen  deities,  was  a 
local  god  and  could  be  worshipped  acceptably  only 
on  his  own  soil. 

II.  Erets  is  explained  by  Yon  Bohlen  ( Introd . 
to  Gen.  ii.  6)  as  meaning  etymologically  the  low 
in  opposition  to  the  high,  i.  e.  the  heaven.  It  is 
applied  in  a more  or  less  extended  sense: — 1.  to 
the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1) ; 2.  to  land  as  op- 
posed to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10) ; .3.  to  a country  (Gen. 
xxi.  32)  ; 4.  to  a plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  15)  ; 
and  5.  to  the  ground  on  which  a man  stands  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  The  two  former  senses  alone  concern 
us,  the  first  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Geo- 
graphy. 

I.  Cosmogony. — The  views  of  the  Hebrews  on 
this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  obscure. 
This  arises  partly  from  the  ulterior  objects  which 
led  them  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and  still 
more  from  the  poetical  colouring  with  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  opinions.  The  books  of  Genesis,  Job,  and 


Psalms  supply  the  most  numerous  notices  . of  these, 
the  two  latter  are  strictly  poetical  works  and  their 
language  must  be  measured  by  the  laws  of  poetical 
expression ; in  the  first  alone  have  we  anything  ap- 
proaching to  an  historical  and  systematic  statement, 
and  even  this  is  but  a sketch — an  outline — which 
ought  to  be  regarded  at  the  same  distance,  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  through  the  same  religious 
medium  as  its  author  regarded  it.  The  act  of  crea- 
tion itself,  as  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis, is  a subject  beyond  and  above  the  experience 
of  man  ; human  language,  derived,  as  it  originally 
was,  from  the  sensible  and  material  world,  fails  to 
find  an  adequate  term  to  describe  the  act ; for,  our 
word  “ create”  and  the  Hebrew  bara,  though  most 
appropriate  to  express  the  idea  of  an  original  crea- 
tion, are  yet  applicable  and  must  necessarily  be 
applicable  to  other  modes  of  creation ; nor  does  the 
addition  of  such  expressions  as  “ out  of  things  that 
were  not  ” (e£  ovk  ovtwv,  2 Macc.  vii.  28),  or  “ not 
from  things  which  appear  ” (jjl^  e/c  <t>aivope vwv, 
Heb.  xi.  3)  contribute  much  to  the  force  of  the  de- 
claration. The  absence  of  a term  which  shall  d“ 
scribe  exclusively  an  original  creation  is  a neces- 
sary infirmity  of  language : as  the  event  occurred 
but  once,  the  corresponding  term  must,  in  order  to 
be  adequate,  have  been  coined  for  the  occasion  and 
reserved  for  it  alone,  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  same  observation  applies,  though  in 
a modified  degree,  to  the  description  of  the  various 
processes  subsequent  to  the  existence  of  original 
matter.  Moses  viewed  matter  and  all  the  forms  of 
matter  in  their  relations  primarily  to  God,  and 
secondarily  to  man — as  manifesting  the  glory  of 
the  former,  and  as  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
latter.  In  relation  to  the  former,  he  describes 
creation  with  the  special  view  of  illustrating  the 
Divine  attributes  of  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
accordingly  he  throws  this  narrative  into  a form 
which  impresses  the  reader  with  the  sense  of  these 
attributes.  In  relation  to  the  latter  he  selects  his 
materials  with  the  special  view  of  illustrating  the 
subordination  of  all  the  orders  of  material  things 
to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  man.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  it  ought  not  to  be  a matter  ot 
surprise,  if  the  simple  narrative  of  creation  omits 
much  that  scientific  research  has  since  supplied, 
and  appears  in  a guise  adapted  to  those  objects. 
The  subject  itself  is  throughout  one  of  a transcend- 
ental character ; it  should  consequently  be  subjected 
to  the  same  standard  of  interpretation  as  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible,  descriptive  of  objects  which  are 
entirely  beyond  the  experience  of  man,  such  as  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
the  representations  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The 
style  of  criticism  applied  to  Gen.  i.  by  the  oppo- 
nents, and  not  unfrequently  by  the  supporters  of 
Revelation,  is  such,  as  would  be  subversive  of  many 
of  the  most  noble  and  valuable  portions  of  the 
Bible.  With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  proceed 
to  lay  down  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  leading 
features  of  Hebrew  Cosmogony. 

1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  universe 
itself,  eveiy  other  body — the  heavens,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars — being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage has  no  expression  equivalent  to  our  universe  : 
“the  heavens  and  the  earth”  (Gen.  i.  1,  xiv.  19  ; 
Ex.  xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as  such ; but  it  is 
clear  that  the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a neces- 
sary adjunct  of  the  earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent 
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In  which  man  dwells  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above 
which  fitted  the  sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii.  14, 
and  Is.  xl.  22) — designed  solely  for  purposes  of  be- 
neficence in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  This  appears 
from  the  account  of  its  creation  and  offices  : the  ex- 
istence of  the  heaven  was  not  prior  to  or  contempo- 
raneous with  that  of  the  earth,  but  subsequent  to 
it ; it  was  .created  on  the  second  day  (Gen.  i.  6). 
The  term  under  which  it  is  described,  rakia 
(JJ'PT),  is  significant  of  its  extension , that  it  was 
stretched  out  as  a curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2)  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  depended  upon  the 
earth ; it  had  its  “ foundations  ” (2  Sam.  xxii.  8) 
on  the  edges  of  the  earth’s  circle,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  mountains  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  11).  Its  offices  were  (1.)  to  support  the 
waters  which  were  above  it  (Gen.  i.  7 ; Ps.  cxlviii. 
4),  and  thus  to  form  a mighty  reservoir  of  rain  and 
srtow,  which  were  to  pour  forth  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps. 
lxxviii.  23),  as  through  opened  sluice-gates,  for  the 
fructification  of  the  earth  ; (2.)  to  serve  as  the  sub- 
stratum (orrepewpa  or  “ firmament  ”)  in  which  the 
celestial  bodies  were  to  be  fixed.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
they  were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the 
earth.  Their  offices  were  (1.)  to  give  light;  (2.) 
to  separate  between  day  and  night ; (3.)  to  be  for 
signs,  as  in  the  case  of  eclipses  or  other  extraordi- 
nary phenomena ; for  seasons,  as  regulating  seed- 
time and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as 
religious  festivals;  and  for  days  and  years,  the 
length  of  the  former  being  dependent  on  the  sun, 
the  latter  being  estimated  by  the  motions  both  of 
sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i.  14-18) ; so  that  while  it 
might  truly  be  said  that  they  held  “dominion” 
over  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  33),  that  dominion  was 
exercised  solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants 
of  earth  (Ps.  civ.  19-23).  So  entirely  indeed  was 
the  existence  of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies  de- 
signed for  the  earth,  that  with  the  earth  they  shall 
simultaneously  perish  (2  Pet.  iii.  10):  the  curtain 
of  the  tent  shall  be  x'olled  up  and  the  stars  shall  of 
necessity  drop  off  (Is.  xxxiv.  4 ; Matt.  xxiv.  29) — 
their  sympathy  with  earth’s  destruction  being  the 
counterpart  of  their  joyous  song  when  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  (Job  xxxviii.  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a twofold  aspect ; 
in  relation  to  God,  as  the  manifestation  of  His  in- 
finite attributes  ; in  relation  to  man,  as  the  scene  of 
his  abode.  (1.)  The  Hebrew  cosmogony  is  based 
upon  the  leading  principle  that  the  universe  exists, 
not  independently  of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any 
inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  with 
God,  as  being  co-existent  with  Him,  nor  yet  in  oppo- 
sition to  God,  as  a hostile  element,  but  dependency 
upon  Him,  subsequently  to  Him,  and  in  subjection 
to  Him.  The  opening  words  of  Genesis  express  in 
broad  terms  this  leading  principle ; however  difficult 
it  may  be,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  express 
this  truth  adequately  in  human  language,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination  of  matter  to 
God  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that  passage,  as 
well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous  to  quote, 
which  comment  upon  it.  The  same  great  principle 
runs  through  the  whole  history  of  creation  : matter 
owed  all  its  forms  and  modifications  to  the  will 
of  God  : in  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its  first 
vivifying  capacities  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  brooding  over  the  deep  (Gen.  i.  2)  ; the  pro- 
gressive improvements  in  its  condition  were  the 
direct  and  miraculous  effects  of  God’s  will ; no  in- 
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terposition  of  secondary  causes  is  recognised  ; “ He 
spake  and  it  was”  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9)  ; and  the  pointed 
terseness  and  sharpness  with  which  the  writer  sums 
up  the  whole  transaction  in  the  three  expressions 
“ God  said,”  “ it  was  so,”  “ God  saw  that  it  was 
good  ” — the  first  declaring  the  divine  volition,  the 
second  the  immediate  result,  the  third  the  perfect- 
ness of  the  work — harmonises  aptly  with  the 
view  which  he  intended  to  express.  Thus  the  earth 
became  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the  scene 
on  which  the  Divine  perfections  were  displayed: 
the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.  1),  the  earth  (Ps.  xxiv.  1, 
civ.  24),  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  10  ; Ps.  lxxxix.  9 ; Jer. 
v.  22),  “ mountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all 
cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things  ana 
flying  fowl”  (Ps.  cxlviii.  9,  10),  all  displayed  one 
or  other  of  the  leading  attributes  of  His  character. 
So  also  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature — the 
thunder  was  His  voice  (Job  xxxvii.  5),  the  light- 
nings’His  arrows  (Ps.  lxxvii.  17),  wind  and  storm 
His  messengers  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8),  the  earthquake,  the 
eclipse  and  the  comet,  the  signs  of  His  presence 
(Joel  ii.  10 ; Matt.  xxiv.  29  ; Luke  xxi.  25). 

(2.)  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  man, 
and  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a prepai'ation 
of  the  earth  for  his  abode — light,  as  the  primary 
condition  of  all  life ; the  heavens,  for  purposes 
already  detailed ; the  dry  land,  for  his  home ; 
“ grass  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for  the  sendee  of  man  ” 
(Ps.  civ.  14) ; the  alternations  of  day  and  night, 
the  one  for  his  work  and  the  other  for  his  rest  (Ps. 
civ.  23)  ; fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food ; the 
beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work  of 
each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application  to 
the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of  man,  and  is 
recorded  with  that  special  view. 

3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a progressive  work 
— a gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
earth’s  surface,  at  first  a chaotic  mass,  waste  and 
empty,  well  described  in  the  paronomastic  terms 
tohu,  bohu,  overspread  with  waters  and  enveloped 
in  darkness  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  thence  gradually 
brought  into  a state  of  order  and  fceauty  so  conspi- 
cuous, as  to  have  led  the  Latins  to  describe  it  by 
the  name  Mundus.  Thus  also  with  the  different 
portions  of  the  universe,  the  earth  before  the  light, 
the  light  before  the'  firmament,  the  firmament 
before  the  dry  land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself, 
at  first  the  elementary  principle,  separated  from 
the  darkness,  but  without  defined  boundaries ; 
afterwards  the  illuminating  bodies  with  their  dis- 
tinct powers  and  offices — a progression  that  is  well 
expressed  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms  or 
and  maor  (“flK,  “I1KD).  Thus  also  with  the  orders 
of  living  beings  ; firstly,  plants ; secondly,  fish  and 
birds ; thirdly,  cattle ; and  lastly,  man.  From 
“ good”  in  the  several  parts  to  “ very  good  ’*  as  a 
whole  (Gen.  i.  31),  such  was  its  progress  in  the 
judgment  of  the  OmnipotenDworkman. 

4.  Order  involves  time ; a succession  of  events 
implies  a succession  of  periods;  and  accordingly  Moses 
assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days,  each  having 
its  specific  portion — light  to  the  first,  the  firma- 
ment to  the  second,  the  dry  land  and  plants  to  the 
third,  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  fourth,  fish  and 
fowl  to  the  fifth,  beasts  and  man  to  the  sixth.  The 
manner,  in  which  these  acts  are  described  as  having 
been  done,  precludes  all  idea  of  time  in  relation  to 
their  performance : it  was  miraculous  and  instanta- 
neous: “ God  said”  and  then  “ it  was.”  But  the 
progressiveness,  and  consequently  the  individuality 
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of  the  acts,  does  involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing 
between  the  completion  of  one  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another ; otherwise  the  work  of  creation 
would  have  resolved  itself  into  a single  continuous 
act.  The  period  assigned  to  each  individual  act  is 
a day — the  only  period  which  represents  the  entire 
cessation  of  a work  through  the  interposition  of 
night.  That  a natural  day  is  represented  under 
the  expression  “ evening  was  and  morning  was,” 
admits,  we  think,  of  no  doubt ; the  term  “ day  ” 
alone  may  refer  sometimes  to  an  indefinite  period 
contemporaneous  with  a single  event;  but  when 
the  individual  parts  of  a day,  “ evening  and  morn- 
ing ” are  specified,  and  when  a series  of  such  days 
are  noticed  in  their  numerical  order,  no  analogy  of 
language  admits  of  our  understanding  the  term  in 
anything  else  than  its  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews 
had  no  other  means  of  expressing  'the  civil  day  of 
24  hours  than  as  “evening,  morning”  (1j53  3iy? 
Dan.  viii.  14),  similar  to  the  Greek  wx^'h^pov , 
and  although  the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews 
in  their  use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  those  elements 
than  do  we  when  we  use  the  terms  fortnight  or 
se’nnight ; in  each  case  the  lapse  of  a certain  time, 
and  not  the  elements  by  which  that  time  is  calcu- 
lated, is  intended  ; so  that,  without  the  least  incon- 
sistency either  of  language  or  of  reality,  the  expression 
may  be  applied  to  the  days  previous  to  the  creation 
of  the  sun.  The  application  of  the  same  expres- 
sions to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  creation  of 
.the  sun,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  word  “ day”  in 
the  4th  commandment  without  any  indications  that 
it  is  used  in  a different  sense,  or  in  any  other  than 
the  literal  acceptation  of  Gen.  i.  5 ff.,  confirm  the 
view  above  stated.  The  interpretation  that  “ even- 
ing and  morning  ” = beginning  and  end , is  opposed 
not  only  to  the  order  m which  the  words  stand, 
but  to  the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  as 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the 
evident  fact  that  existing  materials  and  intermediate 
agencies  were  employed  both  then  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  nature.  Thus  the  simple 
fact  “ God  created  man”  (Gen.  i.  27)  is  amplified 
by  the  subsequent  notice  of  the  material  substance 
of  which  his  body  was  made  (Gen.  ii.  7) ; and  so 
also  of  the  animals  (Gen.  i.  24,  ii.  19).  The 
separation  of  sea  and  land,  attributed  in  Gen.  i.  6 
to  the  Divine  fiat,  was  seen  to  involve  the  process  of 
partial  elevations  of  the  earth’s  surface  (Ps.  civ.  8, 
“ the  mountains  ascend,  theValleys  descend  comp. 
Prov.  viii.  25-28).  The  formation  of  clouds  and 
the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which  in  Gen. 
i.  7 was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the  firmament, 
was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause  in  the 
continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the  earth’s 
surface  (Eccl.  i.  7).  The  existence  of  the  element 
of  light,  as  distinct  from  the  sun  (Gen.  i.  3,  14 ; 
Job  xxxviii.  19),  has  likewise  been  explained  as  the 
result  of  a philosophically  correct  view  as  to  the 
nature  of  light ; more  probably,  however,  it  was 
founded  upon  the  incorrect  view  that  the  light  of 
the  moon  was  independent  of  the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth’s  body,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  surface  to  be  an  immense  disc,  sup- 
ported like  the  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by 
pillars  (Job  ix.  6 ; Ps.  lxxv.  3),  which  rested  on 
solid  foundations  (Job  xxxviii.  4,  6 ; Ps.  civ.  5 ; 
Prov.  viii.  29) ; but  where  those  foundations  were 
on  which  the  “ sockets”  of  the  pillars  rested,  none 
could  tell  (Job  xxxviii.  6).  The  more  philosophical 
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view  of  the  earth  being  suspended  in  free  space 
seems  to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7 ; nor  is  there 
any  absolute  contradiction  between  this  and  the 
former  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth’s  surface 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  founded  on  the  deep 
bases  of  the  mountains,  which  bases  themselves 
were  unsupported.  Other  passages  (Ps.  xxiv.  2, 
cxxxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a vast 
subterraneous  ocean ; the  words,  however,  are 
susceptible  of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  seas  (Hengstenberg,  Comm. 
in  loc.),  and,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  be  accepted,  appears  from  the  converse  ex- 
pression “ water  under  the  earth  ” (Ex.  xx.  4), 
which,  as  contrasted  with  “heaven  above”  and 
“ earth  beneath,”  evidently  implies  the  comparative 
elevation  of  the  three  bodies.  Beneath  the  earth’s 
surface  was  sheol  (VlXE^),  the  hollow  place,  “ hell  ” 
(Num.  xvi.  30;  Deut.  xxxii.  22;  Job  xi.  8),  the 
“ house  appointed  for  the  living  ” (Job  xxx.  23),  a 
“land  of  darkness”  (Job  x.  21),  to  which  were 
ascribed  in  poetical  language  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16),  and  which  had  its  valleys 
or  deep  places  (Prov.  ix.  18).  It  extended  beneath 
the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  5,  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to 
be  conterminous  with  the  upper  world. 

II.  Geography. — We  shall  notice  (1)  the  views 
of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth, 
its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  features;  (2) 
the  countries  into  which  they  divided  it  and  their 
progressive  acquaintance  with  those  countries.  The 
world  in  the  latter  sense  was  sometimes  described 
by  the  poetical  term  tebel  (^3fl),  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  oIkov/i4v ti  (Is.  xiv.  21). 

(1.)  In  the  absence  of  positive  statements  we 
have  to  gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the 
form  of  the  earth  from  scattered  allusions,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  in  the  poetical  books 
where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  language 
is  to  be  regarded  as  literal,  and  how  far  as  meta- 
phorical. There  seem  to  be  traces  of  the  same 
ideas  as  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  that  the  world 
was  a disk  (Is.  xl.  22 ; the  word  3 PI,  circle,  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  circle  of  the  horizon 
whether  bounded  by  earth,  sea  or  sky),  bordered 
by  the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps. 
cxxxix.  9 ; Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  its 
centre  (Ez.  v.  5),  which  was  thus  regarded,  like 
Delphi,  as  the  navel  ; Judg.  ix.  37  ; Ez. 

xxxviii.  1 2 : LXX. ; Vulg.),  or,  according  to  ano- 
ther view  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  s.  v.),  the  highest  point 
of  the  world.  The  passages  quoted  in  support  of 
this  view  admit  of  a different  interpretation  ; Jeru- 
salem might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world, 
not  only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth, 
but  to  a certain  extent  in  a geographical  sense  ; for 
Palestine  was  situated  between  the  important  em- 
pires of  Assyria  and  Egypt ; and  not  only  between 
them  but  above  them,  its  elevation  above  the  plains 
on  either  side  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  its 
centrality.  A different  view  has  been  gathered 
from  the  expression  “four  corners”  (JT1Q33,  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  skirts  of  a garment),  as  though 
implying  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a garment 
stretched  out,  according  to  Eratosthenes’  comparison ; 
but  the  term  “ corners  ” may  be  applied  in  a meta- 
phorical sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of  the  world 
(Job  xxxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  13 ; Is.  xi.  12,  xxiv.  16  ; 
Ez.  vn.  2).  Finally,  it  is  suggested  by  Bahr 
( Symbolik , i.  170)  that  these  two  views  may  live 
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rxx'n  held  together,  the  former  as  the  actual  and  the 
latter  as  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  earth’s 
form.  As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrews 
had  but  a very  indefinite  notion  ; in  many  passages 
the  “ earth,”  or  “ whole  earth,”  is  used  as  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  Babylonian  (Is.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  7,  fT., 
xxiv.  17),  or  Assyrian  empires  (Is.  x.  14,  xiv.  26, 
xxxvii.  18),  just  as  at  a later  period  the  Roman 
empire  was  styled  orbis  t err  arum  ; * the  “ ends  of  the 
earth”  (JY)¥p)  in  the  language  of  prophecy  ap- 
plied to  the  nations  on  the  border  of  these  king- 
doms, especially  the  Medes  (Is.  v.  26,  xiii.  5)  in  the 
east,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
n tiie  west  (Is.  xli.  5,  9)  ; but  occasionally  the 
boundary  was  contracted  in  this  latter  direction  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.,  xxiv.  16  ; 
Zech.  ix.  10  ; Ps.  lxxii.  8).  Without  unduly  press- 
ing the  language  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said  that 
tire  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the  earth 
extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with  which 
they  came  in  contact ; its  solidity  is  frequently 
noticed,  its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job  xxxviii.  18  ; 
Is.  xiii.  5).  We  shall  presently  trace  the  progress 
of  their  knowledge  in  succeeding  ages. 

The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
regions  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass ; these  were  described  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  according  to  their  positions  relatively  to 
a person  facing  the  east,  before  (Dip),  behind 
(lint?),  the  right  hand  (f'D'),  and  tire  left  hand 

(bwd&f  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S., 
and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9)  ; sometimes  relatively  to 
the  sun’s  course,  the  rising  (PHT^D),  the  setting 
(N*1DD,  Ps.  1. 1),  the  brilliant  quarter  (Dill,  Ez. 
xl.  24),  and  the  dark  quarter  (flD^*,  Ex.  xxvi.  20 ; 
comp,  the  Greek  (tcpos,  Horn.  II.  xii.  240)  ; some- 
times as  the  seat  of  the  four  winds  (Ez.  xxxvii.  9)  ; 
and  sometimes  according  to  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics, the  sea  (D*1)  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xxviii. 
14),  the  parched  (DJ3)  for  the  S.  (Ex.  xxvii.  9), 
and  the  mountains  (DHil)  for  the  N.  (Is.  xiii.  4). 
The  north  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
highest  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  existed 
there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the  earth 
(Job  xxvi.  7).  The  north  was  also  the  quarter  in 
which  the  Hebrew  el-Dorado  lay,  the  land  of  gold 
mines  (Job  xxxvii.  22  ; margin ; comp.  Her.  iii. 
116). 

These  terms  are  very  indistinctly  used  when 
applied  to  special  localities  ; for  we  find  the  north 
assigned  as  the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iii.  18), 
Babylonia  (Jer.  vi.  22),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer. 
xlvi.  10),  and  more  frequently  Media  (Jer.  1.  3 ; 
comp.  li.  11),  while  the  south  is  especially  repre- 
sented by  Egypt  (Is.  xxx.  6 ; Dan.  xi.  5).  The 
Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use  of  terms 
descriptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth’s 
surface  ; for  instance,  the  same  term  (D*)  is  applied 
to  the  sea  (Mediterranean),  to  the  lakes  of  Palestine, 
and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile  (Is.  xviii.  2), 
and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Is.  xxvii.  1):  mountain 
(“'ll)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges,  such  as  Sinai  or 
Ararat,  but  an  elevated  region  (Josh.  xi.  16)  ; river 
P™)  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  sea  (Jon.  ii.  3 ; 
Ps.  xxiv.  2)  and  to  canals  fed  by  rivers  (Is.  xliv. 
27).  Their  vocabulary,  however,  was  ample  for  | 
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describing  the  special  features  of  the  lands  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  the  terms  for  the 
different  sorts  of  valleys,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
springs  being  very  numerous  and  expressive.  We 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  adequate  ideas  of 
descriptive  geography  expressed  in  the  directions 
given  to  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  17-20)  and  in  the 
closing  address  of  Moses  (Deut.  viii.  7-9) ; nor 
less,  with  the  extreme  accuracy  and  the  variety  of 
almost  technical  terms,  with  which  the  boundaries 
of  the  various  tribes  are  described  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that  the  He- 
brews had  acquired  the  art  of  surveying  from  the 
Egyptians  (Jahn,  i.  6,  §104). 

(2.)  We  proceed  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of.  the  Hebrews  down  to  the 
period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas  were 
superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers.  The  chief 
source  of  information  open  to  them,  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  own  experience,  was  their  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenician  traders.  While  the  first 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  nations  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  African  desert,  the  second  informed 
them  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  regions 
of  the  north,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Arabia.  , 
From  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  they  gained 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  distant  countries  of 
India,  and  perhaps  even  China.a 

Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the 
following  summary,  omitting  of  course  the  details 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine: — 1.  Seas  — the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  termed,  the  “ great  sea  ” 
(Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  “ sea  of  the  Philistines  ” (Ex. 
xxiii.  31),  and  the  “ western  sea  ” (Deut.  xi.  24)  ; 
the  Red  Sea,  under  the  names  of  the  “ sea  of  Suph,” 
sedge  (Ex.  x.  19),  and  the  “Egyptian  sea”  (Is. 
xi.  15) ; the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  “ Salt 
Sea  ” (Gen.  xiv.  3),  “ Eastern  Sea  ” (Joel  ii. 
20),  and  “ Sea  of  the  Desert  ” (Deut.  iv.  49) ; 
and  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv. 
11)  ; 2.  Rivers — the  Euphrates,  which  was  spe- 
cifically “ the  river”  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  or  “the 
great  river  ” (Deut.  i.  7) ; the  Nile,  which  was 
named  either  Yor  (Gen  xli.  1),  or  Sihor  (Josh, 
xiii.  3) ; the  Tigris,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekel 
(Dan.  x.  4) ; the  Chebar,  Chaboras,  a tributary  to 
the  Euphrates  (Ez.  i.  3) ; the  Habor,  probably 
the  same,  but  sometimes  identified  with  the  Cha- 
boras that  falls  into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ; 
the  river  of  Egypt  (Num.  xxxiv.  5)  ; and  the 
rivers  of  Damascus,  Abana  ( Barada ),  and  Pharpar 
(2  K.  v.  12).  For  the  Gihon  and  Pison  (Gen. 
ii.  11,  13),  see  Eden.  3.  Mountains — Ararat  or 
Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4)  ; Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2)  ; Horeb 
(Ex.  iii.  1)  ; Hor  (Num.  xx.  22)  near  Petra ; 
Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25) ; and  Sephar  (Gen.  x.  30) 
in  Arabia. 

The  distribution  of  the  nations  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  systematically  described  in  Gen.  x.,  to 
which  account  subsequent,  though  not  very  import- 
ant, additions  are  made  in  caps.  xxv.  and  xxxvi., 
and  in  the  prophetical  and  historical  books.  Al- 
though the  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethno- 
graphical, yet  the  geographical  element  is  also 
strongly  developed:  the  writer  had  in  his  mind’s 
eye  not  only  the  descent  but  the  residence  of  the 
various  nations.  Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem  to 
be  purely  geographical  designations ; Aram,  for  in- 


a The  geographical  questions  arising  out  of  the 
description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  are  discussed  in  a 
i separate  article.  [Eden.] 
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stance,  means  high  lands ; Canaan,  low  lands ; 
Eber,  the  land  across,  or  beyond;  Sidon,  fishing 
station ; Ivladai,  central  land  ; Tarshish,  probably 
conquered ; Mizraim,  still  more  remarkably  from  its 
dual  form,  the  two  Egypts ; Ophir,  the  rich  land. 
It  has  indeed  been  surmised  that  the  names  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  family  of  Noah  are  also 
in  their  origin  geographical  terms  ; Japhet,  the 
widely  extended  regions  of  the  north  and  west; 
Ham,  the  country  of  the  black  soil,  Egypt ; and 
Shem  the  mountainous  country ; the  last  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  doubtful. 

In  endeavouring  to  sketch  out  a map  of  the 
world,  as  described  in  Gen.  x.,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  cases  where  the  names  of  the  races 
have  not  either  originated  in  or  passed  over  to  the 
lands  they  occupied,  the  locality  must  be  more  or 
less  doubtful.  For,  the  migrations  of  the  various 
tribes  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  led  to  the  transfer  of 
the  name  from  one  district  to  another,  so  that  even 
in  Biblical  geography  the  same  name  may  at  diffe- 
rent periods  indicate  a widely  different  locality. 
Thus  Magog  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  have  been 
located  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Ezekiel’s 
time,  north  of  that  range ; Gomer  at  the  former 
period  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  latter  in  the  Crimea. 
Again,  the  terms  may  have  varied  with  the  extend- 
ing knowledge  of  the  earth’s  surface;  Chittim, 
originally  Cyprus,  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
more  westerly  lands  of  Macedonia  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  if  not  even  to  Italy  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  while  Tarshish  may  without  contradiction 
have  been  the  sea-coast  of  Cilicia  in  the  Mosaic 
table,  and  the  coast  of  Spain  in  a later  age.  Pos- 
sibly a solution  may  be  found  for  the  occurrence  of 
more  than  one  Dedan,  Sheba,  and  Havilah,  in  the 
fact  that  these  names  represent  districts  of  a certain 
character,  of  which  several  might  exist  in  different 
parts.  From  the  above  remarks  it  will  appear  how 
numerous  are  the  elements  of  uncertainty  introduced 
into  this  subject ; unanimity  of  opinion  is  almost 
impossible ; nor  need  it  cause  surprise,  if  even  in 
the  present  work  the  views  of  different  writers  are 
found  at  variance.  The  principle  on  which  the 
following  statement  has  been  compiled  is  this — to 
assign  to  the  Mosaic  table  the  narrowest  limits 
within  which  the  nations  have  been,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  located,  and  then  to  trace  out, 
as  far  as  our  means  admit,  the  changes  which  those 
nations  experienced  in  Biblical  times. 

Commencing  from  the  west,  the  “ isles  of  the 
Gentiles,”  i.  e.  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhetites  m the 
following  order: — Javan,  the  lonians,  in  parts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  Elishah,  perhaps  the 
Aeolians,  in  the  same  countries  ; Dodanim,  the  Dar- 
dani,  in  Illyricum  ; Tiras  in  Thrace  ; Kittim,  at 
Citium,  in  Cyprus  ; Ashkenaz  in  Phrygia  ; Gomer 
in  Cappadocia,  and  Tarshish  in  Cilicia.  In  the 
north.  Tubal,  the  Tibareni,  in  Pontus ; Meshech, 
the  Moschici  in  Colchis;  Magog,  Gogarene,  in 
northern  Armenia;  Togarmah  in  Armenia;  and 
Madai  in  Media.  The  Hamites  represent  the 
southern  parts  of  the  known  world;  Cush,  pro- 
bably an  appellative  similar  to  the  Greek  Aethiopia, 
applicable  to  all  the  dark  races  of  Arabia  and 
eastern  Africa ; Mizraim  in  Egypt ; Phut  in 
Libya ; Naphtuhim  and  Lehabim,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Egypt ; Caphtorim, 
in  Egypt ; Casluhim  from  the  Nile  to  the  border 
of  Palestine ; Pathrusim  in  Egypt ; Seba  in  Meroe  ; 
Sabtah,  or  the  western  coast  of  the  straits  of 
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Bab-el-mandeb ; Havilah.  more  to  the  south ; and 
Sabtechah  in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  So - 
mauli  now  live;  Nimrod  in  Babylonia;  Kaamah 
and  Dedan  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  In  the  central  part  of  the  world  were 
theShemites:  Elam,  Elymais,  in  Persia;  Asshur 
in  Assyria;  Arphaxad,  Arrapachitis , in  northern 
Assyria ; Lud  in  Lydia ; Aram  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  aAd  the  descendants  of  Joktan  in  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia. 

This  sketch  is  filled  up,  as  far  as  regards  northern 
Arabia,  by  a subsequent  account,  in  cap.  xxv.,  of 
the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  and  of  Ishmael ; the  geographical  position 
of  many  is  uncertain  ; but  we  are  acquainted  with 
that  of  the  Midianites  among  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Nebaioth,  Nabataea ; Kedar,  Kedrei  (Plin. 
v.  12) ; Dumah,  Dumaitha  (Ptol.  v.  19),  among 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Some  of  the  names  in  this 
passage  have  a geographical  origin,  as  Mibsam,  a 
spice-bearing  land,  Tema,  an  arid,  or  southern  land. 
Again,  in  cap.  xxxvi.  we  have  some  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  country  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Palestine,  where  the  aboriginal  Horites, 
the  Troglodytes  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  were  displaced  by 
the  descendants  of  Esau.  The  narrative  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  district,  as  we  have 
the  names  of  various  towns,  Dinhabah,  Bozrah, 
Avith,  Masrekah,  Rehoboth,  and  Pau,  few  of  which 
have  any  historical  importance.  The  peninsula 
of  Sinai  is  particularly  described  in  the  book  of 
Exodus. 

The  countries,  however,  to  which  historical  in- 
terest attaches  are  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  The 
hereditary  connexion  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
former  of  these  districts,  and  the  importance  of  the 
dynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it,  make  it  by  far  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  map  of  the  ancient 
world ; its  designation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
Padan-aram,  or  Aram-Naharaim ; in  the  north  was 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  the  Haran  to  which  Terah 
migrated  ; in  the  south  was  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and 
the  seat  of  Nimrod’s  capital,  Babel ; on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  were  the  cities  of  Accad,  Calneh,  Nineveh, 
Calah,  and  Resen ; and  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, Erech  and  Rehoboth  (Gen.  x.  10-12). 
From  the  same  district  issued  the  warlike  expe- 
dition headed  by  the  kings  of  Shinar,  Ellasar, 
Elam,  and  Tidal,  the  object  of  which  apparently 
was  to  open  the  commercial  route  to  the  Aelanitic 
gulf  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  which  succeeded  in  the  tem- 
porary subjection  of  all  the  intervening  nations, 
the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth-Kamaim  (Bashan),  the 
Zuzim  in  Ham  (between  the  Arnon  and  Jabbok), 
the  Emim  in  Shaveh  (near  the  Arnon),  and  the 
district  of  the  Amalekites  (to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine). It  is,  in  short,  to  the  early  predominance 
of  the  eastern  dynasties  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  few  geographical  details  which  we  possess 
regarding  those  and  the  intervening  districts.  The 
Egyptian  captivity  introduces  to  our  notice  some 
of  the  localities  in  Lower  Egypt,  viz.  the  pro- 
vince of  Goshen,  and  the  towns  Rameses  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11)  ; On,  Heliopolis  (Gen.  xli.  45);  Pithom, 
Patumus  ? (Ex.  i.  11);  and  Migdol,  Magdolum  ? 
(Ex.  xiv.  2). 

During  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  Hebrews 
had  no  opportunity  of  advancing  their  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world  ; but  with  the  extension  of  their 
territory  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  com- 
mercial treaties  entered  into  by  the  latter  with  the 
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Phoenicians  in  the  north  and  the  Egyptians  in  the 
south,  a new  era  commenced.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  information  which  the 
Hebrews  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  inasmuch 
as  the  general  policy  of  those  enterprising  traders 
was  to  keep  other  nations  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
localities  they  visited ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  from  them  that  the  Hebrews  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  by  which  the  trade  with  India 
and  South  Africa  war.  carried  on,  and  that  they 
also  became  acquainted  with  the  positions  and  pro- 
ductions of  a great  number  of  regions  comparatively 
unknown.  From  Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  form  some 
.dea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which  the 
Hebrews  had  obtained : we  have  notice  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  the  dyes  of  the  Aegaean 
Sea,  the  famed  horses  of  Armenia,  the  copper-mines 
of  Colchis,  the  yarns  and  embroideries  of  Assyria, 
the  cutlery  of  South  Arabia,  the  spices  and  precious 
stones  of  the  Yemen,  and  the  caravan  trade  which 
was  carried  on  with  India  through  the  entrepots 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  prophet  does  not 
profess  to  give  a systematical  enumeration  of  the 
places,  but  selects  some  from  each  quarter  of  the 
earth,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  more  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  that  sburce.  Whether 
it  was  from  thence  that  the  Hebrews  heard  of 
the  tribes  living  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Euxine — the  Scythians  (Magog),  the  Cimmerians 
(Gomer),  and  the  Roxolani  (?),  or  perhaps  Russians 
(Rosch,  Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  Hebrew  text),  is  uncertain : 
the  inroad  of  the  northern  hordes,  which  occurred 
about  Ezekiel’s  time,  may  have  drawn  attention  to 
that  quarter. 

The  progress  of  information  on  the  side  of  Africa 
is  clearly  marked : the  distinction  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  name  Patinos  to  the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower  Egypt,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the  name  Moph, 
and  afterwards  frequently  as  Noph  (Is.  xix.  13) ; 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a later 
period,  as  No- Ammon  (Nah.  iii.  8)  and  , No  (Jer. 
xlvi.  25)  ; and  the  distent  Syene  (Ez.  xxix.  10). 
Several  other  towns  are  noticed  in  the  Delta ; Sin, 
Pelusium  (Ez.  xxx.  15)  ; Pibeseth,  Bubastis  (Ez. 
xxx.  17)  ; Zoan,  Tanis  (Is.  xix.  11);  Tahapanes,  or 
Tahpanhes,  Daphne  (Jer.  ii.  16)  ; Heliopolis,  under 
the  Hebraised  form  Bethshemesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13)  ; 
and,  higher  up  the  Nile,  Hanes,  Heracleopolis  (Is. 
xxx.  4).  The  position  of  certain  nations  seems  to 
have  been  better  ascertained.  Cush  ( Aethiopia ) 
was  fixed  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  where 
Tirhakah  held  sway  with  Napata  for  his  capital 
(2  K.  xix.  9)  ; the  Lubim  ( Libyans , perhaps  rather 
Nubians,  who  may  also  be  noticed  under  the  cor- 
rupted form  Chub,  Ez.  xxx.  5)  appear  as  allies  of 
Egypt ; and  with  them  a people  not  previously 
noticed,  the  Sukkiims,  the  Troglodytes  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chr.  xii.  3)  ; the 
Ludim  and  Phut  are  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion (Ez.  xxx.  5). 

The  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
and  the  captivities  which  followed,  bring  us  back 
again  to  the  geography  of  the  East.  Incidental 
notice  is  taken  of  several  important  places  in  con- 
nexion with  these  events : the  capital  of  Persia, 
Shushan,  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2) ; that  of  Media, 
Achmetha,  Ecbaiana  (Ezr.  vi.  2) ; Hena,  Ivah, 
and  Sepharvaim,  on  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xviii.  34) ; 
Carchemish,  Cir cesium,  on  the  same  river  (Is.  x. 
9)  ; Gozan  and  Halah,  on  the  borders  of  Media 
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f2  K.  xvii.  6) ; Kir,  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus  (2  K.  xvi.  9).  The  names  of  Persia  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1)  now  occur: 
whether  the  far-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an 
earlier  period  under  the  name  Sinim  (Is.  xlix.  12) 
admits  of  doubt. 

The  names  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  hardly  noticed 
in  Hebrew  geography:  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
former,  subsequently  to  Gen.  x.,  occurs  in  Is.  lxvi. 
19,  under  the  name  of  Javan  ; for  the  Javan  in 
Joel  iii.  6 is  probably  in  South  Arabia,  to  which 
we  must  also  refer  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  and  Zech.  ix.  13. 
In  Dan.  viii.  21,  the  term  definitely  applies 
to  Greece,  whereas  in  Is.  lxvi.  it  is  indefinitely 
used  for  the  Greek  settlements.  If  Italy  is  de- 
scribed at  all,  it  is  under  the  name  Chittim  (Pan. 
xi.  30). 

In  the  Maccabaean  era  the  classical  names  came 
into  common  use:  Crete,  Sparta,  Delos,  Sicyon, 
Caria,  Cilicia,  and  other  familiar  names  are  noticed 
(1  Macc.  x.  67,  xi.  14,  xv.  23)  ; Asia,  in  a re- 
stricted sense,  as  = the  Syrian  empire  (1  Macc.  viii. 
6)  ; Hispania  and  Rome  (1  Macc.  viii.  1-3).  Hence- 
forward the  geograph)'-  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  foreign 
lands  are  concerned,  is  absorbed  in  the  wider  field 
of  classical  geography.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  use  of  classical  designations  in  our 
Authorized  Version  is  in  many  instances  a departure 
from  the  Hebrew  text : for  instance,  Mesopotamia 
stands  for  Aram-Naharaim  (Gen.  xxiv.  10)  ; 
Ethiopia  for  Cush  (2  K.  xix  9)  ; the  Chaldaeans 
for  Chasdim  (Job  i.  17) ; Graecia  for  Javan  (Dan. 
viii.  21)  ; Egypt  for  Mizraim  (Gen.  xiii.  10) ; 
Armenia  for  Ararat  (2  K.  xix.  37);  Assyria  for 
Asshur  (Gen.  ii.l  4) ; Idumaea  for  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv. 
5) : and  Syria  for  Aram.  Arabia,  it  may  be  observed, 
does  occur  as  an  original  Hebrew  name  in  the  later 
books  (Is.  xxi.  13),  but  probably  in  a restricted  sense 
as  applicable  to  a single  tribe.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EARTHENWARE.  [Pottery.] 

EARTHQUAKE  (E^JTI).  Earthquakes,  more 
or  less  violent,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Palestine,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  numerous 
traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  in  the  features  of 
that  country.  The  recorded  instances,  however, 
are  but  few ; the  most  remarkable  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1 ; Zech.  xiv.  5),  which 
Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  10,  §4)  connected  with  the 
sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of  that  mo- 
narch (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  ff.).  From  Zech.  xiv.  4 we 
are  led  to  infer  that  a great  convulsion  took  place 
at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  mountain 
being  split  so  as  to  leave  a valley  between  its  sum- 
mits. Josephus  records  something  of  the  sort,  but 
his  account  is  by  no  means  clear,  for  his  words 
{rov  opovs  airoppayrivaL  rb  Hyiicro  r ov  Kara  r^v 
bixriv)  can  hardly  mean  the  western  half  of  the 
mountain,  as  Whiston  seems  to  think,  but  the  half 
of  the  western  mountain,  i.  e.,  of  the  Mount  of 
Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  clear  why  this 
height  particularly  should  be  termed  the  western 
mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  two 
accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that  the 
Mount  of  Olives  was  really  affected  by  the  earth- 
quake. Hitzig  {Comm,  in  Zech.)  suggests  that 
the  name  ITTlEPO,  “ corruption ,”  may  have  origi- 
nated at  this  time,  the  rolling  down  of  the  side  of 
the  hill,  as  described  by  Josephus,  entitling  it  to  be 
described  as  the  destroying  mountain,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jer.  li.  25.  An  earth 
2 H 2 
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quake  occurred  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  cruci- 
fixion (Matt,  xxvii.  51-54),  which  may  be  deemed 
miraculous  rather  from  the  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances than  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
itself,  for  it  is  described  in  the  usual  temis  (r)  yrj 
effe'urOri).  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  5,  §2)  records  a 
very  violent  earthquake,  that  occurred  B.C.  31,  in 
which  10,000  people  perished.  Earthquakes  are 
not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  fissures  of  the 
earth’s  surface ; instances  of  this  are  recorded  in 
connexion  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his 
company  (Num.  xvi.  32  ; cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  3, 
§3),  and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  death  (Matt, 
xxvii.  51) ; the  former  may  be  paralleled  by  a 
similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Calabria  A.D.  1783, 
where  the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500,  and  a 
depth  of  more  than  200  feet:  and  again  by  the 
sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  at  Lisbon,  in  which 
the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (Pfaff,  Schopfungsgesch. 
p.  115).  These  depressions  are  sometimes  on  a 
very  large  scale ; the  subsidence  of  the  valley  of 
Siddim  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake ; similar  de- 
pressions have  occurred  in  many  districts,  the  most 
remai'kable  being  the  submersion  and  subsequent 
re-elevation  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Puteoli. 
The  frequency  of  earthquakes  about  the  Dead  Sea  is 
testified  in  the  name  Bela  (Gen.  xiv.  2 ; comp. 
Jerome  ad  Is.  xv.).  Darkness  is  frequently  a con- 
comitant of  earthquake.  [Darkness.]  The  awe, 
which  an  earthquake  never  fails  to  inspire,  “ con- 
veying the  idea  of  some  universal  and  unlimited 
danger”  (Humboldt’s  Kosmos,  i.  212),  rendered  it 
a fitting  token  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  (1  K. 
xix.  11);  hence  it  is  frequently  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  His  appearance  (Judg.  v.  4 ; 2 Sam. 
xxii.  8 ; Ps.  Ixxvii.  18,  xcvii.  4,  civ.  32  ; Am. 
viii.  8 ; Hab.  iii.  10).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EAST  (Dng;  rnt»).  The  Hebrew  terms, 
descriptive  of  the  east,  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  application ; (1)  kedem  properly 
means  that  which  is  before  or  in  front  of  a person, 
and  was  applied  to  the  east  from  the  custom  of 
turning  in  that  direction  when  describing  the 
points  of  the  compass,  before,  behind,  the  right  and 
the  left,  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S.,  and  N. 
(Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ; (2)  mizrach  means  the  place  of 
the  sun’s  rising,  and  strictly  answers  to  the  Greek 
avaroX’fi  and  the  Latin  oriens ; sometimes  the  full 
expression  is  used  (Judg.  xi.  18 ; 

Is.  xli.  25),  and  sometimes  kedem  and  mizrach  are 
used  together  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxvii.  13;  Josh.  xix.  12), 
which  is  after  all  not  so  tautologous  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  our  translation  “ on  the  east  side  eastward.” 
Bearing  in  mind  this  etymological  distinction,  it  is 
natural  that  kedem  should  be  used  when  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  are  described  (as  in  Gen.  xiii. 
14,  xxviii.  14  ; Job  xxiii.  8,  9 ; Ez.  xlvii.  18  ff.), 
and  mizrach  when  the  east  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  west  (Josh.  xi.  3 ; Ps.  1.  1,  ciii.  12,  cxiii. 
3 ; Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from  some  other  one  quarter 
(Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44  ; Am.  viii.  12)  ; exceptions  to 
this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  cvii.  3,  and  Is.  xliii.  5, 
each,  however,  admitting  of  explanation.  Again, 
kedem  is  used  in  a strictly  geographical  sense  to 
describe  a spot  or  country  immediately  before 
another  in  an  easterly  direction ; hence  it  occurs  in 
such  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11, 
xxv.  6 ; and  hence  the  subsequent  application  of  the 
term,  as  a proper  name  (Gen.  xxv.  6,  eastward, 
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unto  the  land  of  Kedem),  to  the  lands  lying  imme- 
diately eastward  of  Palestine,  viz.  Arabia,  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia  [Bene-kedem]  ; on  the  other 
hand  mizrach  is  used  of  the  far  east  with  a less  de- 
finite signification  (Is.  xli.  2,  25,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  11). 
In  describing  aspect  or  direction  the  terms  are  used 
indifferently  (compare  kedem  in  Lev.  i.  16,  and  Josh, 
vii.  2 with  mizrach  in  2 Chr.  v.  12,  and  1 Chr.  v. 
10).  The  east  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
symbolical  of  distance  (Is.  xlvi.  11),  as  the  land 
stretched  out  in  these  directions  without  any  known 
limit.  In  Is.  ii.  6 it  appears  as  the  seat  of  witchery 
and  similar  arts  (comp.  Job  xv.  2);  the  correct 
text  may,  however,  be  DDpD,  which  gives  a better 
sense  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1193).  In  the  LXX. 
avaroXai  is  used  both  for  kedem  and  mizrach.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  expression  is,  with  but 
few  exceptions  (Dan.  viii.  9 ; Rev.  xxi.  13 ; comp, 
vii.  2,  xvi.  12,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  St.  John’s  usage  to  insert  TjXlov),  avaroXai 
(Matt.  ii.  1,  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  29), 
and  not  avaroXi).  It  is  hardly  possible  that  St. 
Matthew  would  use  the  two  terms  indifferently  in 
succeeding  verses  (ii.  1,2),  particularly  as  he  adds 
the  article  to  avaroX-l],  which  is  invariably  absent 
in  other  cases  (cf.  Rev.  xxi.  13).  He  seems  to 
imply  a definiteness  in  the  locality — that  it  was  the 
country  called  Dip,  or  avaroX-fj  (comp,  the  mo- 
dern Anatolia)  as  distinct  from  the  quarter  or  point 
of  the  compass  ( avaroXai ) in  which  it  lay.  In  con- 
firmation.of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  only 
passage  where  the  article  is  prefixed  to  kedem  (Gen. 
x.  30),  the  term  is  used  for  a definite  and  restricted 
locality,  namely,  Southern  Arabia.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EASTER  (iraa'xa  pascha).  The  occurrence 
of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4 — “ Intend- 
ing after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  ” 
— is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  example  of  the  want  of 
consistency  in  the  translators.  In  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish versions  Easter  had  been  frequently  used  as  the 
translation  of  Tra<TXa-  At  the  last  revision  Pass- 
over  was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this.  It 
would  seem  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such 
words  as  “jobbers  of  churches”  (Acts  xix.  37), 
“town-clerk”  (xix.  35),  “seijeants”  (xvi.  35), 
“deputy”  (xiii.  7,  &c.),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a translator 
who  acted  on  the  principle  of  choosing,  not  the 
most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar  equivalents. 
(Comp.  Trench,  On  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
N.  T.  p.  21).  For  all  that  regards  the  nature  and 
celebration  of  the  Feast  thus  translated,  see  Pass- 
over.  [E.  H.  P.] 

EAST  WIND.  [Winds.] 

E'BAL,  MOUNT  fay#  “in  ; Spos  TaipdX ; 
Joseph.  TifSdXos  ; Mons  Hebal),  a mount  in  the 
promised  land,  on  which,  according  to  the  command 
of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were,  after  their  entrance  on 
the  promised  land,  to  “ put  ” the  curse  which  should 
fall  upon  them  if  they  disobeyed  the  commandments 
of  Jehovah.  The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience 
was  to  be  similarly  localised  on  Mount  Gerizim 
(Deut.  xi.  26-29).  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  a ceremonial  in  which  half  the  tribes  stood  on 
the  one  mount  and  half  on  the  other;  those  on 
Gerizim  responding  to  and  affirming  blessings,  those 
on  Ebal  curses,  as  pronounced  by  the  Levites,  wh 
remained  with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  interval 
(comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  11-26  with  Josh.  riii.  30-35, 
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with  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8.  §44,  and  with  the  comments 
of  the  Talmud  { Sota , vii.  §5),  quoted  in  Herxheimer’s 
Pentateuch).  But  notwithstanding  the  ban  thus 
apparently  laid  on  Ebal,  it  was  further  appointed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  first  great  altar  to  be  erected 
to  Jehovah ; an  altar  of  large  unhewn  stones  plas- 
tered with  lime  and  inscribed  with  the  words  of 
the  law  (Deut.  xxvii.  2-S).  On  this  altar  peace- 
offerings  were  to  be  offered,  and  round  it  a sacrificial 
feast  was  to  take  place,  with  other  rejoicings  (ver. 
6,  7).  Scholars  disagree  as  to  whether  there  were 
to  be  two  erections — a kind  of  cromlech  and  an 
altar — or  an  altar  only,  with  the  law  inscribed  on 
its  stones.  The  latter  was  the  view  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  iv.  8,  §44,  v.  1,  §19),  the  former  is  unhesi- 
tatingly adopted  by  the  latest  commentator  (Keil, 
on  Josh.  viii.  32).  The  words  themselves  may  per- 
haps' bear  either  sense. 

, The  terms  of  Moses’  injunction  seem  to  infer 
that  no  delay  was  to  take  place  in  carrying  out 
this  symbolical  transaction.  It  was  to  be  “ on 
the  day”  that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii.  2),  before 
they  “'went  in  unto  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey”  (ver.  3).  And  accordingly  Joshua 
appears  to  have  seized  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment, after  the  pressing  affairs  of  the  siege  of 
Jericho,  the  execution  of  Achan,  and  the  destruction 
of  Ai  had  been  despatched,  to  'carry  out  the  com- 
mand (Josh.  viii.  30-35).  After  this  Ebal  appears 
no  more  in  the  sacred  story. 

The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  situated  ? The  all  but  unanimous  reply  to 
this  is,  that  they  are  the  mounts  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  Nablus , the 
ancient  Shechem — Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim 
on  the  south. 

(1)  It  is  plain  from  the  passages  already  quoted 
that  they  were  situated  near  together,  with  a valley 
between. 

(2)  Gerizim  was  very  near  Shechem  (Judg.  ix. 
7),  and  in  Josephus’s  time  their  names  appear  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  mounts,  which  were  then, 
as  now,  Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the 
south.  Since  that  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Asher,  i.  66),  and  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  and  among  modern  travellers  by 
Maundrell  (Mod.  Trav.  432). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception  of 
this  view  rests  in  the  terms  of,  the  first  mention 
of  the  place  by  Moses  in  Deut.  xi.  30 : A.  Y.  “ Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh  ?”  Here 
the  mention  of  Gilgal,  which  was  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley  itself  (Arabah, 
mistranslated  here  only,  “ champaign”),  and  of  the 
Canaanites  who  dwelt  there,  and  also  the  other 
terms  of  the  injunction  of  Moses,  as  already  noticed, 
seem  to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jericho.  And  this  is 
strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  carried  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial 
on  the  mounts  while  his  camp  was  at  Gilgal  (comp, 
vii.  2,  ix.  6;,  and  before  he  had  (at  least  before  any 
account  of  his  having)  made  his  way  so  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  Shechem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Eusebius  (Onomasticon, 
re/3aA).  He  does  not  quote  the  passage  in  Deut., 
but  seems  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  rather  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  mountains  at  Shechem  being  too 
far  apart  to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings 
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being  heard,  and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict 
the  Samaritans ; add  to  this  that  he  speaks  from 
no  personal  knowledge,  but  simply  from  hearsay 
(\eyerai),  as  to  the  existence  of  two  such  hills  in 
the  Jordan  valley.  The  notice  of  Eusebius  is  merely 
translated  by  Jerome,  with  a shade  more  of  ani- 
mosity to  the  Samaritans  (vehementer  errant'),  and 
expression  of  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  but  with- 
out any  additional  information.  Procopius  and 
Epiphanius  also  followed  Eusebius,  but  their  mis- 
takes have  been  disposed  of  by  Reland  (Pal.  503-4  ; 
Miscell.  129-133). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Deut.,  it  will 
perhaps  assume  a different  aspect  on  examination. 
(1)  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  country  on  the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  spies,  and  when  everything  there  was 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  localities  and  distances 
had  not  assumed  their  due  proportions.  (2)  A 
closer  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as  follows:  “Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan,  beyond  — 
CHriX,  the  word  rendered  “ the  backside  of  the 
desert,”  in  Ex.  iii.  1) — the  way  of  the  sunset,  in  the 
land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Arabah 
over  against  Gilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of  Moreh.” 
If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a great  part  of.  the 
difficulty  has  disappeared.  Gilgal  no  longer  marks 
the  site  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  but  of  the  dwelling 
of  the  Canaanites,  who  were,  it  is  true,  the  first  to 
encounter  the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  the  river, 
in  their  native  lowlands,  but  who,  we  have  it  ac- 
tually on  record,  were  both  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xii.  6)  and  of  the  conquest  (Josh.  xvii.  18) 
located  about  Shechem.  The  word  now  rendered 
“beyond”  is  not  represented  at  all  in  the  A.  V., 
and  it  certainly  throws  the  locality  much  further 
back-;  and  lastly  there  is  the  striking  landmark  ot 
the  trees  of  Moreh,  which  were  standing  by  She- 
chem when  Abraham  first  entered  the  land,  and 
whose  name  probably  survived  in  Morthia,  or  Ma- 
mortha,  a name  of  Shechem  found  on  coins  of  the 
Roman  period  (Reland,  Miscell.  137,  9). 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  after  the  words  “ the  tere- 
binths of  Moreh,”  at  the  end  of  Deut.  xi.  30,  of  the 
words  “ over  against  Shechem.”  This  addition  is 
the  more  credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  noticed  afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it. 
If  this  interpretation  be  accepted,  the  next  verse 
(31)  gains  a fresh  force : — “ For  ye  shall  pass  ove 
Jordan  [not  only  to  meet  the  Canaanites  imme- 
diately on  the  other  side,  but]  to  go  in  to  possess 
the  land  [the  whole  of  the  country,  even  the  heart 
of  it,  where  these  mounts  are  situated  (glancing 
back  to  ver.  29)],  the  land  which  Jehovah  your 
God  giveth  you ; and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and  dwell 
therein.”  And  it  may  also  be  asked  whether  the 
significance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cursing  is  not  missed  if  we  understand 
it  as  taking  place  directly  a footing  had  been  ob- 
tained on  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as 
acted  in  the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its 
most  prominent  natural  position,  and  close  to  its 
oldest  city — Shechem. 

This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  by  Josephus. 
His  statement  (Ant.  v.  1,  §19)  is  that  it  took  place 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  He  has  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  situation  of  the  mountains.  They 
were  at  Shechem  (iirl  ’Sud/juav),  and  from  thence, 
after  the  ceremony,  the  people  returned  to  Shiloh. 
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The  narrative  of  Joshua  is  more  puzzling.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  book  contains 
no  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  of  those  portions  which  were  afterwards 
the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  Esdraelon,  or  Galilee. 
We  lose  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
south,  to  find  him  again  suddenly  at  the  waters  of 
Merom  in  the  extreme  north  (x.  43,  xi.  7).  Of  his 
intermediate  proceedings  the  only  record  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  is  the  fragment  contained  in  viii. 
30-35.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  some  doubt 
is  thrown  on  this  fragment  by  its  omission  in  both 
the  Vat.  and  Alex.  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 

The  distance  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  from  each 
other  is  not  such  a stumbling-block  to  us  as  it  was 
to  Eusebius ; though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  and  Jerome  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  voice  will  travel  in  the 
clear  elastic  atmosphere  of  the  East.  Prof.  Stanley 
has  given  some  instances  of  this  ( S . Sf  P.  13); 
ithers  equally  remarkable  were  observed  by  the 
writer ; and  he  has  been  informed  by  a gentleman 
long  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a voice  can 
be  heard  without  difficulty  across  the  valley  sepa- 
rating the  two  spots  in  question  (see  also  Bonar, 
371). 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
variations  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Samaritan  text,  is  in  reference  to 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the  Sama- 
ritan has  Gerizim,  while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V.) 
has  Ebal,  as  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  inscription  of  the  law  were  to  be 
erected.  Upon  this  basis  they  ground  the  sanctity 
of  Gerizim  and  the  authenticity  of  the  temple  and 
holy  place,  which  did  exist  and  still  exist  there. 
The  arguments  upon  this  difficult  and  hopeless 
question  will  be  found  in  Kennicott  (Dissert.  2.), 
and  in  the  reply  of  Verschuir  (Leovard.  1775; 
quoted  by  Gesenius  de  Pent.  Sam.  61).  Two 
points  may  merely  be  glanced  at  here  which  have 
apparently  escaped  notice.  1.  Both  agree  that 
Ebal  was  the  mount  on  which  the  cursings  were  to 
rest,  Gerizim  that  for  the  blessings.  It  appears 
inconsistent,  that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing, 
should  be  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record 
of  the  law,  while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  bless- 
ing, should  remain  unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of 
any  kind.  2.  Taking  into  account  the  known  pre- 
dilection of  Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to 
fix  their  sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that 
m building  their  temple  on  Gerizim,  the  Sama- 
ritans were  making  use  of  a spot  already  enjoying 
a reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that  they  built  on  a 
place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in  the  records 
which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews.  Thus 
the  very  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Gerizim  by  the 
Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  original 
sanctity. 

Ebal  is  rarely  ascended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  far  the  question 
may  be  affected  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
thereon.  That  such  remains  do  exist  is  certain, 
even  from  the  very  meagre  accounts  published 
(Bartlett,  Walks  about  Jerusalem,  App.  251,  2 ; 
and  Narrative  of  Rev.  J.  Mills  in  Trans.  Pal.  Ar- 
chaeol.  Assoc.  1855),  while  the  mountain  is  evi- 
dently of  such  extent  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
there  is  a great  deal  still  to  discover. 

The  report  of  the  old  travellers  was  that  Ebal  I 


was  more  barren  than  Gerizim  (see  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  &c.),  but  this  opinion  probably  arose  from 
a belief  in  the  effects  of  the  curse  mentioned  above. 
At  any  rate  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts, according  to  which  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible difference.  Both  mountains  are  terraced, 
and  Ebal  is  ll  occupied  from  bottom  to  top  by 
beautiful  gardens  ” (Mills ; see  also  Porter,  Hand- 
book, 332).  The  slopes  of  Ebal  towards  the  valley 
appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of  Gerizim  (Wilson, 
45,  7 1).  It  is  also  the  higher  mountain  of  the  two. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  measurements, 
but  the  following  are  the  results  of  the  latest  ob- 
servations (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  178). 

Nablus,  above  sea,  1672  ft. 

Gerizim  do.  2600  „ . . above  Nablfis,  928  ft. 
Ebal  do.  about  2700  „ ..  do.  1028  ,, 

According  to  Wilson  (Lands,  ii.  71, — but  see 
Rob.  ii.  277,  280,  note)  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
shut  out  Hermon  from  the  highest  point  of  Ge- 
rizim. The  structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummulitic 
limestone  with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock 
(Poole,  in  Geogr.  Journ.  xxvi.  56),  and  that  of 
Ebal  is  probably  similar.  At  its  base  above  the 
valley  of  Nablus  are  numerous  caves  and  sepulchral 
excavations.  The  modern  name  of  Ebal  is  Sitti  Sa- 
lamiyah,  from  a Mohammedan  female  saint,  whose 
tomb  is  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  a 
little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached  (Wilson, 
71,  note).  By  others,  however,  it  is  reported  to 
be  called  ’ Imad-ed-Deen,  “ the  pillar  of  the  religion  ” 
(Stanley,  238,  note).  The  tomb  of  another  saint 
called  Amad  is  also  shown  (Ritter,  641),  with 
whom  the  latter  name  may  have  some  connexion.  On 
the  south-east  shoulder  is  a ruined  site  bearing  the 
name  of  'Askar  (Rob.  iii.  132).  [Sychar.]  [G.] 

EBED,  1.  (*ny  = “ slave ;”  but  many  MSS., 
and  the  Syr.  and  Arab.  Versions,  have  *"Q )),  Eber  ; 
’Ico/3tjA  ; Alex.  ’A/3eS  ; Ebed  and  Obed ),  father  of 
Gaal,  who  with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of 
Shechem  in  them  revolt  against  Abimelech  (Judg. 
ix.  26,  28,  30,  31,  35). 

2.  ; Alex.  'Cip^v,  Abed),  son  of 

Jonathan;  one  of  the  Bene-Adinr  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  In  1 Esdras  the 
name  is  given  Obeth. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  many 
passages  in  the  O.  T.  if  the  word  “slave”  or 
“ bondman”  were  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  term 
Ebed, while  “servant,”  “attendant,”  or  “minister,” 
were  used  to  translate  Na’ar,  Mesharet,  &c.  In 
the  addresses  of  subjects  to  a ruler,  the  Oriental 
character  of  the  transaction  would  come  home  to 
us  at  once  if  we  read  “ what  saith  my  lord  to  his 
slave” — the  very  form  still  in  use  in  the  East,  and 
familiar  to  us  all  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  other 
Oriental  works — instead  of  “ his  servant.”  [G.] 

E'BED-ME'LECH  C^D~ny  ; ’A£5e/ie\ex  , 

AbdemelecK),  an  Aethiopian  eunuch  in  the  service 
of  king  Zedekiah,  through  whose  interference  Jere- 
miah was  released  from  prison,  and  who  was  on 
that  account  preserved  from  harm  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7 ff.,  xxxix.  15  ff.).  His 
name  seems  to  be  an  official  title  = King's  slave,  i.e. 
minister. 

EBEN-E'ZER  (“»tyna  jlK,  “ the  stone  of 

| 1 For  a peculiarity  in  the  Hebrew  name  in  iv.  1 

I — -the  definite  article  to  both  words — see  Ewald, 

I Auafiihrl.  Lebrb.  §290  d. 
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nelp ’A Pevefcp  ; Joseph,  \l6os  lcrxvP^s  ; lapis 
Adjutorii),  a stone  set  up  by  Samuel  after  a signal  de- 
feat of  the  Philistines,  as  a memorial  of  the  “ help” 
received  on  the  occasion  from  Jehovah  (1  Sam.vii.  12). 

“ He  called  the  name  of  it  Ebenezer,  saying,  ‘ hitherto 
hath  Jehovah  helped  us  ’ ” ( azaranu , •U'lTfcS).  Its 
position  is  carefully  defined  as  between  Mizpeh — 

“ the  watch-tower,”  one  of  the  conspicuous  emi- 
nences a few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem — and  Shen, 
“the  tooth”  or  “crag.”  Neither  of  these  points, 
however,  have  been  identified  with  any  certainty — 
the  latter  not  at  all.  According  to  Josephus’s 
record  of  the  transaction  (Ant.  vi.  2,  2),  the  stone 
was  erected  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  victory,  a spot 
which  he  calls  Korraia,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
CAR.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  name  Eben-ezer,  two  (1  Sam.  iv.  1,  v.  1) 
are  found  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  before 
the  place  received  its  title.  But  this  would  not 
unnaturally  happen  in  a record  written  after  the 
event,  especially  in  the  case  of  a spot  so  noted  as 
Eben-ezer  must  have  been.  [G.] 

E'BER  ; "EjSep,  'EjS ep ; Heber),  son  of 
Salah,  and  great-grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  24 ; 

1 Chr.  i.  19).  For  confusion  between  Eber  and 
Heber  see  Heber  ; and  for  the  factitious  importance 
attached  to  this  patriarch,  and  based  upon  Gen.  x. 
21,  Num.  xxiv.  24,  see  Hebrew.  [T.  E.  B.] 

EBI'ASAPH  (PjDUK  ; 'Afracrdcp  and  ’Afr- 
( rd(f> ; Abiasaph),  a Kchathite  Levite  of  the  family 
of  Korah,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  the  prophet  Sa- 
muel and  of  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37). 
The  same  man  is  probably  intended  in  ix.  19.  The 
name  appears  also  to  be  identical  with  Abiasaph 
(which  see),  and  in  one  passage  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1)  to 
be  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 

EBONY  (Habenim,  D’OIH),  a dark  very  hard 
kind  of  wood,  mentioned  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  as 
brought  with  ivory  to  Tyre  by  the  men  of  Dedan. 
It  is  the  timber  of  the  Diospyros  ebenum,  Linn., 
and  is  found  both  in  Aethiopia  and  India,  though 
Virgil  (Georg,  ii.  115)  says 

“ sola  India  nigrum 

Fert  ebenum.” 

It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients:  see 
Theophr.  Hist.  PI.  iv.  5 ; Plin.  If.  N.,  vi.  30,  §35, 
xii.  4,  §8, 9.  There  is  an  affinity  between  Habenim 
and  Oben  or  Eben,  a stone.  Hence  perhaps  Ha- 
benim in  the  above  passage  may  have  the  force  of 
“ stony  wood,”  i.  e.  as  hard  as  stone,  lithoxyle, 
Germ.  Steinholz.  The  Semitic  word  is  the  origin 
of  the  Greek  efievos,  and  the  Latin  ebenum , and 
it  has  come  back  into  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
with  its  Greek  termination. 

The  Hebrew  use  of  the  plural  arose  from  the  fact 
that  this  wood  was  exported  cut  into  logs  (comp. 
<pa\ayyes  ifiivov,  in  Herod,  iii.  97).  The  fine 
black  ebony  of  commerce  is  imported  from  Mauritius 
and  the  East  Indies.  Other,  but  inferior,  kinds,  are 
derived  from  Africa  and  Jamaica.  [W.  D.] 

EBRO'NAH.  [Abronah.] 

ECA'NUS,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
attended  on  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

ECBAT'ANA  (fi*n»nK ; ’A paGd,  ’E/cj3 drava  ; 
Ecbatana).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  of  this 
place  is  really  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Many  of  the  best  commentators  understand  the 
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expression  in  Ezra  vi.  2,  differently, 

and  translate  it  in  area , “ in  a coffer  ” (see  Buxtorf 
and  others,  and  so  our  English  Bible  in  the  margin ). 
The  LXX.,  however,  give  iv  tv 6\ei,  “ in  a city,”  or 
(in  some  MSS.)  iv’AyaOd  iv  n6 Aei,  which  favours 
the  ordinary  interpretation.  If  a city  is  meant, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  one  of  the  two  Ecbatanaa 
being  intended,  for  except  these  towns  there  was 
no  place  in  the  province  of  the  Medes  “ which  con- 
tained a palace”  (nYB),  or  where  records  are  likely 
to  have  been  deposited.  The  name  ’ Aclimetha  too, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  somewhat  remote  from 
Ecbatana,  wants  but  one  letter  of  Hagmatana,  which 
was  the  native  appellation.  In  the  apocryphal 
books  Ecbatana  is  frequently  mentioned  (Tob.  iii. 
7,  xiv.  12,  14;  Jud.  i.  1,  2 ; 2 Mac.  ix.  3,  &c.)  ; 
and  uniformly  with  the  later  and  less  correct  spell- 
ing of  ’E/cj3aTava,  instead  of  the  earlier  and  more 
accurate  form,  used  by  Herodotus,  Aeschylus,  and 
Ctesias,  of  ’ Ay  f}drava. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  have 
existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of  Northern 
Media,  the  Media  Atropatene  of  Strabo  ; the  other 
the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more  important 
province  known  as  Media  Magna  (see  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson’s  paper  on  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana,  in  the 
10th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  art.  ii.).  The  site  of  the  former  appears 
to  be  marked  by  the  very  curious  ruins  at  Takht-i- 
Suleiman  (lat.  36°  28',  long.  47°  9')  ; while  that 
of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  Hamadan,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  modern  Persia. 
There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  determining, 
when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned,  whether  the  northern 
or  the  southern  metropolis  is  intended.  Few  writers 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  cities,  and 
they  lie  sufficiently  near  to  one  another  for  geo- 
graphical notices  in  most  cases  to  suit  either  site. 
The  northern  city  was  the  “ seven-walled  town  ” 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  declared  by  him  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Cyrus  (Herod,  i.  98-99, 
153  ; comp.  Mos.  Choren.  ii.  84)  ; and  it  was  thus 
most  probably  there  that  the  roll  was  found  which 
proved  to  Darius  that  Cyrus  had  really  made  a 
decree  allowing  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple. 

Various  descriptions  of  the  northern  city  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  completely 
to  be  depended  on.  That  of  the  Zenda vesta  (Ven- 
didad,  Fargard  II.)  is  the  oldest,  and  the  least 
exaggerated.  “ Jemshid,”  it  is  said,  “ erected  a 
Var,  or  fortress,  sufficiently  large,  and  formed  of 
squared  blocks  of  stone ; he  assembled  in  the  place 
a vast  population,  and  stocked  the  surrounding 
country  with  cattle  for  their  use.  He  caused  the 
water  of  the  great  fortress  to  flow  forth  abundantly. 
And  within  the  var,  or  fortress,  he  erected  a lofty 
palace,  encompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in 
many  separate  divisions,  and  there  was  no  place, 
either  in  front  or  rear,  to  command  and  overawe 
the  fortress.”  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  the  found- 
ation of  the  city  to  his  king  Deioces,  says : — “ The 
Medes  were  obedient  to  Deioces,  and  built  the  city 
now  called  Agbatana,  the  walls  of  which  are  of 
great  size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles  one  within 
the  other.  The  plan  of  the  place  is  that  each  of 
the  walls  should  out-top  the  one  beyond  it  by  the 
battlements.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is 
a gentle  hill,  favours  this  arrangement  in  some 
degree,  but  it  was  mainly  effected  by  art.  The 
number  of  the  circles  is  seven,  the  royal  palace  and 
the  treasuries  standing  within  the  last.  Tire  circuit 
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jf  the  outer  wall  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
Athens.  Of  this  outer  wall  the  battlements  are 
white,  of  the  next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the 
fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange : all  these  are 
coloured  with  paint.  The  two  last  have  their 
battlements  coated  respectively  with  silver  and 
gold.  All  these  fortifications  Deioces  caused  to  be 
raised  for  himself  and  his  own  palace.  The  people 
were  required  to  build  their  dwellings  outside  the 
circuit  of  the  walls”  (Herod,  i.  98-99).  Finally, 
the  book  of  Judith,  probably  the  work  of  an  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  professes  to  give  a number  of  details, 
which  appear  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writer  ( Jud.  i.  2-4). 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  Takht-i- Sulei- 
man, which  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the 
northern  Ecbatana,  is  a conical  hill  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  150  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
covered  both  on  its  top  and  sides  with  massive 
ruins  of  the  most  antique  and  primitive  character. 
A perfect  enceinte,  formed  of  large  blocks  of  squared 
stone,  may  be  traced  round  the  entire  hill  along  its 
brow ; within  there  is  an  oval  enclosure  about 
800  yards  in  its  greatest  and  400  in  its  least 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cluster  round 
a remarkable  lake.  This 
is  an  irregular  basin, 
about  300  paces  in  cir- 
cuit, filled  with  water 
exquisitely  clear  and  plea- 
sant to  the  taste,  which 
is  supplied  in  some  un- 
known way  from  below, 
and  which  stands  uni- 
formly at  the  same  level, 
whatever  the  quantity 
taken  from  it  for  irri- 
gating the  lands  which 
lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

This  hill  itself  is  not  per- 
fectly isolated,  though  it 
appears  so  to  those  who 
approach  it  by  the  ordi- 
nary route.  On  three 
sides — the  south,  the 
west,  and  the  north — 
the  acclivity  is  steep  and 
the  height  above  the 
plain  uniform,  but  on 
the  east  it  abuts  upon 
a hilly  tract  of  ground, 
and  here  it  is  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  ad- 
jacent country.  It  cannot  therefore  have  ever 
answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
as  the  eastern  side  could  not  anyhow  admit  of 
seven  walls  of  circumvallation.  It  is  doubted 
whether  even  the  other  sides  were  thus  defended. 
Although  the  flanks  on  these  sides  are  covered  with 
ruins,  “ no  traces  remain  of  any  wall  but  the 
upper  one  ” (As.  Journ.  x.  p.  52).  Still,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  three  sides  would  allow 
this  style  of  defence,  and  as  the  account  in  Hero- 
dotus is  confirmed  by  the  Armenian  historian, 
writing  clearly  without  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
author,  it  seems  best  to  suppose,  that  in  the  peace- 
ful times  of  the  Persian  empire  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  upper  enceinte,  while  the 
others  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  ulti- 
mately were  superseded  by  domestic  buildings. 
With  regard  to  the  colouring  of  the  walls,  or  rather 
of  the  battlements,  which  has  been  considered  to 
mark  especially  the  fabulous  character  of  Herodotus’ 
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description,  recent  discoveries  show  that  such  a 
mode  of  ornamentation  was  actually  in  use  at  the 
period  in  question  in  a neighbouring  country.  The 
temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres  at  Borsippa  was 
adorned  almost  exactly  in  the  manner  which  He- 
rodotus assigns  to  the  Median  capital  [Babel, 
Tower  of]  ; and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable 
that,  with  the  object  of  placing  the  city  under  the 
protection  of  the  Seven  Planets,  the  seven  walls  may 
have  been  coloured  nearly  as  described.  Herodotus 
has  a little  deranged  the  order  of  the  hues,  which 
should  have  been  either  black,  orange,  scarlet,  gold, 
white,  blue,  silver — as  at  the  Borsippa  temple — or 
black,  white,  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold — 
if  the  order  of  the  days  dedicated  to  the  planets 
were  followed.  Even  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  in 
external  ornamentation — which  seems  at  first  sight 
highly  improbable — is  found  to  have  prevailed. 
Silver  roofs  were  met  with  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
southern  Ecbatana  (Polyb.  x.  27,  §10-12)  ; and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  Borsippa  the  gold 
and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coated 
with  those  metals. 

The  northern  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant place  down  to  the  13th  century  after 


Christ.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  appears  to 
have  been  known  as  Gaza,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca, 
“ the  treasure  city,”  on  account  of  the  wealth  laid 
up  in  it;  while  by  the  Orientals  it  was  termed 
Shiz.  Its  decay  is  referable  to  the  Mogul  con- 
quests, ab.  A.D.  1200  ; and  its  final  ruin  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  about  the  15th  or  16th  century 
(As.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  49). 

In  the  2nd  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3,  &c.)  the 
Ecbatana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern 
city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and  site  by 
Hamadan.  This  place,  situated  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  great  mountain  called  formerly  Orontes, 
and  now  Elwend,  was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the 
other,  and  is  far  better  known  in  history.  If  not 
the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate 
regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Persian  satrapy  of  Media,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings  from  Darius  downwards.  It  was  occupied 
by  Alexander  soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela  fArr. 


Explanation. 

1.  Remains  of  a Fire-Temple.  5.  Cemetery. 

S.  Ruined  Mosque.  6.  Ridge  of  Rock  called  “ the  Dragon.” 

3.  Ancient  buildings  with  shafts  and  capitals.  7.  Hill  called  “ Tawilah,”  or  “ the  Stable.  ’ 

i.  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Abakai  Khan.  8.  Ruins  of  Kalisiah. 

9.  Rocky  hill  of  Zindani-Solefman. 
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Exp.  Alex.  lii.  19),  and  at  his  decease  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae.  In  the  wars  between 
his  successors  it  was  more  than  once  taken  and  re- 
taken, each  time  suffering  largely  at  the  hands  of 
its  conquerors  (Polyb.  x.  27).  It  was  afterwards 
recognised  as  the  metropolis  of  their  empire  by  the 
Parthians  (Oros.  vi.  4) . During  the  Arabian  period, 
from  the  rise  of  Baghdad  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
Isfahan  on  the  other,  it  sank  into  comparative 
insignificance;  but  still  it  has  never  descended 
below  the  rank  of  a provincial  capital,  and  even 
in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Persia,  it 
is  a city  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  Jews,  curiously  enough,  regard  it  as  the 
residence  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes?) — which  is  in 
Scripture  declared  to  be  Susa  (Est.  i.  2,  ii.  3, 
&c.) — and  show  within  its  precincts  the  tombs 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
T05-110).  It  is  not  distinguished  by  any  remark- 
able peculiarities  from  other  Oriental  cities  of  the 
same  size. 

The  Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought 
by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  to  be  the  northern  city  (see 
As.  Soc.  Journ.  x.  pt.  i.  pp.  137-141).  [G.  R.] 

ECCLESIASTES  (rf?np,  Koheleth ; ’E/ckAt?- 
(na<TT'f)s  ; Ecclesiastes).  I.  Title. — The  title  of 
this  book  is  taken  from  the  name  by  which  the 
son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who  personates  him. 
speaks  of  himself  throughout  it.  The  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  D indicates 
that  the  abstract  noun  has  been  transferred  from 
the  office  to  the  person  holding  it  (Gesen.  sub  voc.), 
and  has  thus  become  capable  of  use  as  a masculine 
proper  name,  a change  of  meaning  of  which  we 
find  other  instances  in  Sophereth  (Neh.  vii.  57), 
Pochereth  (Ezr.  ii.  57) ; and  hence,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Eccl.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwithstand- 
ing its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the  masculine. 
Ewald,  however  (Poet.  Biich.  iv.  p.  189),  connects 
the  feminine  termination  with  the  noun  i"l£On 
(wisdom),  understood,  and  supposes  a poetic  licence 
in  the  use  of  the  word  as  a kind  of  symbolic  pro- 
per name,  appealing  to  Prov.  xxx.  1,  xxxi.  1,  as 
examples  of  a like  usage.  As  connected  with  the 
root  “ to  call  together,”  and  with 

“ assembly,”  the  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who 
speaks  publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a tolerable  agreement  in  favour  of  this 
interpretation.  Thus  we  have  the  comment  of  the 
Midrash,  stating  that  the  writer  thus  designates 
himself,  “ because  his  words  were  spoken  in  the 
assembly”  (quoted  in  Preston’s  Ecclesiastes,  note 
on  i.  1) ; the  rendering  ’E/c/cA77<rta<nrijs  by  the 
LXX. ; the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  (Praef. 
in  Eccl.),  as  meaning  “ qui  coetum,  i.  e.  ecclesiam 
congregat  quern  nos  nuncupare  possumus  Con- 
cionatorem the  use  of  “ Prediger  ” by  Luther, 
of  “ Preacher  ” in  the  Authorised  Version.  On  the 
other  hand,  taking  .in  the  sense  of  collecting 
things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and  led  perhaps 
by  his  inability  to  see  in  the  book  itself  any  greater 
unity  of  design  than  in  the  chapters  of  Proverbs, 
Grotius  (inEccles.  i.  1)  has  suggested  ^vvaOpourrijs 
(compiler)  as  a better  equivalent.  In  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Herder  and  Jahn,  and  Mendelssohn 
has  adopted  the  same  rendering  (notes  on  i.  1,  and 
vii.  27,  in  Preston),  seeing  in  it  the  statement  partly 
that  the  writer  had  compiled  the  sayings  of  wise 
men  who  had  gone  before  him,  partly  that  he  was,  | 
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by  an  inductive  process,  gathering  truths  from  the 
facts  of  a wide  experience. 

II.  Canonicity. — In  the  Jewish  division  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ecclesiastes  ranks  as 
one  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  Rolls  [Bible],  and  its 
position,  as  having  canonical  authority,  appears  to 
have  been  recognised  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  in 
which  the  idea  of  a canon  first  presented  itself. 
We  find  it  in  all  the  Jewish  catalogues  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  from  them  it 'has  been  received 
universally  by  the  Christian  Church.  Some  sin- 
gular passages  in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however, 
that  the  recognition  was  not  altogether  unhesi- 
tating, and  that  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  far 
the  book  was  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  place 
among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read  publicly. 
Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna,  Shabbas, 
c.  x.,  quoted  by  Mendelssohn  in  Preston,  p.  74; 
Midrash,  fol.  114  a;  Preston,  p.  13)  that  “the 
wise  men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  Koheleth,  be- 
cause they  found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy,” 
and  “ words  contradictory  to  each  other ;”  that  the 
reason  they  did  not  secrete  it  was  “ because  its  be. 
ginning  and  end  were  consistent  with  the  law;’1 
that  when  they  examined  it  more  carefully  they 
came  to  the  conclusion,  “ We  have  looked  closely 
into  the  book  Koheleth,  and  discovered  a meaning 
in  it.”  The  chief  interest  of  such  passages  is  of 
course  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan  and 
teaching  of  the  book,  but  they  are  of  some  import- 
ance also  as  indicating  that  it  must  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, either  on  account  of  the  external  authority 
by  which  it  was  sanctioned,  or  because  they  had 
a clearer  insight  into  its  meaning,  and  were  less 
startled  by  its  apparent  difficulties.  Traces  of  this 
controversy  are  to  be  found  in  a singular  discussion 
between  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  turning 
on  the  question  whether  the  book  Koheleth  were 
inspired,  and  in  the  comments  on  that  question  by 
R.  Ob.  de  Bartenor  and  Maimonides  (Surenhus.  iv. 
349). 

III.  Author  and  Date. — The  questions  of  the 
authorship  and  the  date  of  this  book  are  so  closely 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  of  together, 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  the  points 
which  they  involve  without  touching  also  on  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
Hebrew  literature  generally. 

The  hypothesis  which  is  naturally  suggested  by 
the  account  that  the  writer  gives  of  himself  in 
ch.  i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was  written  by  the  only 
“ son  of  David”  (i.  1),  who  was  “ king  over  Israel 
in  Jerusalem”  (i.  12).  According  to  this  notion 
we  have  in  it  what  may  well  be  called  the  Con- 
fessions of  King  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a repent- 
ance which  some  have  even  ventured  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  51st  psalm.  Additional  internal 
evidence  has  been  found  for  this  belief  in  the  lan- 
guage of  vii.  26-28,  as  harmonising  with  the  his- 
tory of  1 K.  xi.  3,  and  in  an  interpretation  (some- 
what forced  perhaps)  which  refers  iv.  13-15  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  people  against  Solomon  and  the 
popularity  of  Jeroboam  as  the  leader  of  the  people, 
already  recognised  as  their  future  king  (Mendelssohn 
and  Preston  in  loc.).  The  belief  that  Solomon  was 
actually  the  .author  was,  it  need  hardly  be  saiu, 
received  generally  by  the  Rabbinic  commentators 
and  the  whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  The 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  the  passages  by  Tal- 
mudic writers  which  ascribe  it  to  Hezekiah  (Baba 
I Bathra,  c.  i.  fol.  15),  or  Isaiah  (Shalsh.  Hakkab, 
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fol.  66  b,  quoted  by  Michaelis),  can  hardly  be 
understood  as  implying  more  than  a share  in  the 
work  of  editing,  like  that  claimed  for  the  “ men  of 
Hezekiah”  in  Prov.  xxv.  1.  Grotius  {Praef.  in 
Eccles.')  was  indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who 
called  it  in  question,  and  started  a different  hypo- 
thesis. It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this 
consensus  is  itself  decisive.  In  questions  of  this 
kind  the  later  witnesses  add  nothing  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier,  whose  testimony  they  simply 
repeat,  and  unless  we  had  clearer  knowledge  than 
we  have  as  to  the  sources  of  information  or  critical 
discernment  of  those  by  whom  the  belief  was 
adopted,  we  ought  not  to  look  on  their  acceptance 
of  it  as  closing  all  controversy.  The  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  “Wisdom  of  Solomon”  asserts, 
both  by  its  title  and  its  language  (vii.  1-21),  a 
claim  to  the  same  authorship,  and,  though  the 
absence  of  a Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  Jewish  canon,  the  authorship  of  Solomon 
was  taken  for  granted  by  all  the  early  Christian 
writers  who  quote  it  or  refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  had 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  the 
standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not  a few  afterwards. 
It  may  seem,  however,  as  if  the  whole  question 
were  settled  for  all  who  recognise  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  by  the  statement,  in  a canonical  and 
inspired  book,  as  to  its  own  authorship.  The  book 
purports,  it  is  said  (Preston,  Proleg.  in  Eccles.  p.  5), 
to  be  written  by  Solomon,  and  to  doubt  the  literal 
accuracy  of  this  statement  is  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  and  authority  of  Scripture.  It  appears  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  we  can  admit  an  a 
priori  argument  of  this  character  to  be  decisive. 
The  hypothesis  that  every  such  statement  in  a 
canonical  book  must  be  received  as  literally  true, 
is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that  inspired  writers  were 
debarred  from  forms  of  composition  which  were 
open,  without  blame,  to  others.  In  the  literature 
of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  personated 
authorship,  where  there  is  no  animus  decipiendi, 
has  been  recognised  as  a legitimate  channel  for  the 
expression  of  opinions,  or  the  quasi-dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  character.  Why  should  we  venture 
on  the  assertion  that  if  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  would  have  made  them 
guilty  of  a falsehood,  and  been  inconsistent  with 
their  inspiration  ? The  question  of  authorship  does 
not  involve  that  of  canonical  authority.  A book 
written  by  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be 
inspired  and  canonical.  There  is  nothing  that  need 
startle  us  in  the  thought  that  an  inspired  writer 
might  use  a liberty  which  has  been  granted  without 
hesitation  to  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  every  age 
and  country. 

The  preliminary  difficulty  being  so  far  removed, 
we  can  enter  on  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  ex- 
ternal testimony,  these  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
book  itself. 

1.  The  language  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon. It  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  older  Hebrew 
was  becoming  largely  intermingled  with  Aramaic 
forms  and  words  (Grotius,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and 
nearly  the  whole  series  of  German  critics),  and  as 
such  takes  its  place  in  the  latest  group  of  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  along  with  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Daniel,  Esther : it  is  indeed  more  widely  different 
from  the  language  of  the  older  books  than  any  of 


them  (Ewald).  The  prevalence  of  abstract  forms 
again,  characteristic  of  the  language  of  Ecclesiastes, 
is  urged  as  belonging  to  a later  period  than  that 
of  Solomon  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  thought 
and  language.  The  answers  given  to  these  ob- 
jections by  the  defenders  of  the  received  belief  are 
(Preston,  Eccles.  p.  7),  (a)  that  many  of  what  we 
call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee  forms  may  have  belonged 
to  the  period  of  pure  Hebrew,  though  they  have 
not  come  down  to  us  in  any  extant  writings ; and 
(6)  that  so  far  as  they  are  foreign  to  the  Hebrew 
of  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  may  have  learnt  them 
from  his  “ strange  wives,”  or  from  the  men  who 
came  as  ambassadors  from  other  countries. 

2.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Solomon  would 
have  been  likely  to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or 
to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong 
of  which  his  own  misgovemment  had  been  the 
cause,  as  in  iii.  16,  iv.  1 (Jahn,  Einl.  ii.  p.  840). 
On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole 
book  is  an  acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had 
occasioned,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession 
and  repentance.  The  question  here  raised  is,  of  course, 
worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as 
leading  in  either  direction  to  a conclusion.  There 
are  forms  of  satiety  and  self-reproach,  of  which  this 
half-sad,  half-scornful  retrospect  of  a man’s  own 
life — this  utterance  of  bitter  words  by  which  he  is 
condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth — is  the  most 
natural  expression.  Any  individual  judgment  on 
this  point  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
otherwise  than  subjective,  and  ought  therefore  to 
bias  our  estimate  of  other  evidence  as  little  as 
possible. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  state  of  society 
indicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  its  language,  and  carries  us  to  a period  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the 
Jews  were  enjoying  comparative  freedom  from 
invasion,  but  were  exposed  to  the  evils  of  mis- 
government  under  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king 
(Ewald,  Poet.  Bucher ; Keil,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  under 
Eccles.').  The  language  is  throughout  that  of  a 
man  who  is  surrounded  by  many  forms  of  misery 
(iii.  16,  iv.  1,  v.  8,  viii.  11,  ix.  12).  There  are 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  the  servant  of  to-day 
becoming  the  ruler  of  to-morrow  (x.  5-7).  All 
this,  it  is  said,  agrees  with  the  glimpses  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  empire  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  with  what  we  know  as  tc 
the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  under  its 
satraps.  The  indications  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  their  formalism,  and  much-speaking 
(v.  1,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  performance 
of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v.  5),  represent 
in  like  manner  the  growth  of  evils,  the  genus  of 
which  appeared  soon  after  the  captivity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a fully  developed  form  in  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi.  In  addition  to  this  general  resemblance 

there  is  the  agreement  between  the  use  of 


for  the  “ angel”  or  priest  of  God  (v.  6,  Ewald,  in  loc .), 
and  the  recurrence  in  Malachi  of  the  terms 
rrirr,  the  “angel”  or  messenger  of  the  Lord,  as  a 
synonyme  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7),  the  true  priest 


being  the  great  agent  in  accomplishing  God’s  pur- 
poses. Significant,  though  not  conclusive,  in  either 
direction,  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  any  con- 
temporaneous prophetic  activity,  or  to  any  Mes- 
sianic hopes.  This  might  indicate  a time  before 
such  hopes  had  become  prevalent  or  after  they 
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were,  for  a time,  extinguished.  It  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  the  natural  result  of  the  experience 
through  which  the  son  of  David  had  passed,  or  fitly 
take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  personation  of  such  a 
character.  The  use  throughout  the  book  of  Elo- 
him  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  Name,  though 
characteristic  of  the  book  as  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  universe  rather  than  with  the  relations 
between  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  and  His  people,  and 
therefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy,  leaves  the 
question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was.  The  indi- 
cations of  rising  questions  as  to  the  end  of  man’s 
life,  and  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  of  doubts  like 
those  which  afterwards  developed  into  Sadduceism 
(iii.  19-21),  of  a copious  literature  connected  with 
those  questions,  confirm,  it  is  urged  (Ewald),  the 
hypothesis  of  the  later  date.  It  may  be  added  too, 
that  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  such  a work  as 
this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon’s  writings  in 
1 K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  least,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  others,  the  argu- 
ments of  recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the 
traditional  belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory, 
and  the  advocates  of  that  belief  might  almost  be 
content  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  discordant  hy- 
potheses of  their  opponents.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  book  belongs,  not  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
but  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  captivity,  the 
dates  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a range 
of  more  than  300  years.  Grotius  supposes  Zerub- 
babel  to  be  referred  to  in  xii.  11,  as  the  “One 
Shepherd  ” {Comm,  in  JEccles.  in  loc.),  and  so  far 
agrees  with  Keil  {Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.),  who 
fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ewald 
and  De  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period  of 
Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Macedonian 
rule  ; Bertholdt  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes ; Hitzig,  circ.  204 
B.C.,  Hartmann,  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  in  comparing 
these  discordant  theories  that  the  main  facts  relied 
upon  by  these  critics  as  fatal  to  the  traditional 
belief  are  compatible  with  any  date  subsequent  to 
the  captivity,  while  they  are  inconsistent,  unless  we 
admit  the  explanation,  given  as  above,  by  Preston, 
with  the  notion  of  the  Salomonic  authorship. 

IY.  Plan. — The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  before 
us  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the  writings  of 
the  0.  T.  the  great  stumbling-block  of  commenta- 
tors. Elsewhere  there  are  different  opinions  as  to 
the  meaning  of  single  passages.  Here  there  is  the 
widest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  book.  The  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Rabbinical  writers  were  perplexed  by  its 
teaching — did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it— -but 
gave  way  to  the  authority  of  men  more  discerning 
than  themselves.  The  traditional  statement,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  among  the  scriptures  which 
were  not  read  by  any  one  under  the  age  of  thirty 
{Or it.  Sac.  Amama  in  Eccles.,  but  with  a “ nescio 
ubi”  as  to  his  authority),  indicates  the  continuance 
of  the  old  difficulty,  and  the  remarks  of  Jerome 
{Praef.  in  Eccles.,  Comm,  in  Eccles.  xii.  13)  show 
that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  be  gathered 
from  the  series  of  Patristic  interpreters.  The  book  is 
comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought  by  Phi- 
lastrius  of  Brescia  (circ.  380)  against  some  heretics 
who  rejected  it  as  teaching  a false  morality,  shows 
that  the  obscurity  which  had  been  a stumbling- 
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block  to  Jewish  teachers  was  not  removed  for 
Christians.  The  fact  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
was  accused  at  the  Fifth  General  Council  of  calling 
in  question  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  this 
book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles,  indicates  that  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  he  was  the  precursor  of 
the  spirit  of  modern  criticism.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men’s  minds 
were  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the 
book.  When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more 
recent  developments  of  criticism,  we  meet  with 
an  almost  incredible  divergence  of  opinion.  Luther, 
with  his  broad  clear  insight  into  the  workings 
of  a man’s  heart,  sees  in  it  {Praef.  in  Eccles.') 
a noble  “ Politica  vel  Oeconomica,”  leading  men 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  and  disorders  of 
human  society  to  a true  endurance  and  reasonable 
enjoyment.  Grotius  {Praef.  in  Eccles.)  gives  up 
the  attempt  to  trace  in  it  a plan  or  order  of  thought, 
and  finds  in  it  only  a collection  of  many  maxims, 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  human  life,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of 
the  different  definitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  War- 
burton  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  Works,  vol.  iv. 
p.  154)  have  seen  in  the  language  of  ii.  18-21,  a 
proof  that  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  no  part  of  the  transmitted  creed  of  Israel. 
Others  (Patrick,  Des  Yoeux,  Davidson,  Mendels- 
sohn) contend  that  the  special  purpose  of  the  book 
was  to  assert  that  truth  against  the  denial  of  a sen- 
sual scepticism.  Others,  the  later  German  critics, 
of  whom  Ewald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest  and 
best  type,  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one- 
sided, and  while  admitting  that  the  book  contains 
the  germs  of  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sad- 
ducaean,  assert  that  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to 
point  out  the  secret  of  a true  blessedness  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the 
world  as  consisting  in  a tranquil  calm  enjoyment  of 
the  good  that  comes  from  God  {Poet.  Buck.  iv. 
180). 

The  variety  of  these  opinions  indicates  sufficiently 
that  the  book  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
character  of  a formal  treatise.  It  is  that  which  it 
professes  to  be — the  confession  of  a man  of  wide 
experience  looking  back  upon  his  past  life  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which 
surround  him.  Such  a man  does  not  set  forth  his 
premises  and  conclusions  with  a logical  complete- 
ness. While  it  may  be  true  that  the  absence  of  a 
formal  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  in  all  stages  of  its  developement  (Lowth,  da 
Sac.  Poet.  Heb.  Proel.  xxiv.),  oi  that  it  was  the 
special  mark  of  the  declining  literature  of  the  period 
that  followed  the  captivity  (Ewald,  Poet.  Buck.  iv. 
p.  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  belongs  generally  to 
all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man’s  na- 
ture, and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of 
the  greatest  works  that  have  influenced  the  spi- 
ritual life  of  mankind.  In  proportion  as  a man  has 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  a traditional,  easily- 
systematized  knowledge,  and  has  lived  under  the 
influence  of  great  thoughts — possessed  by  them,  yet 
hardly  mastering  them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a 
scientific  classification — are  we  likely  to  find  this 
apparent  want  of  method.  The  true  utterances  of 
such  a man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles  after 
truth,  of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ulti- 
mate discovery.  The  treatise  de  Imitatione  Christi , 
the  Pensees  of  Pascal,  Augustine’s  Confessions. 
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widely  as  they  differ  in  other  points,  have  tin's 
feature  in  common.  If  the  writer  consciously 
reproduces  the  stages  through  which  he  has 
passed,  the  form  he  adopts  may  either  be  essen- 
tially dramatic,  or  it  may  record  a statement 
of  the  changes  which  have  brought  him  to  his 
present  state,  or  it  may  repeat  and  renew  the 
oscillations  from  one  extreme  to  another  which  had 
marked  that  earlier  experience.  The  writer  of 
Ecclesiastes  has  adopted  and  interwoven  both  the 
latter  methods,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  obscurity 
which  has  made  it  so  pre-eminently  the  stumbling- 
block  of  commentators.  He  is  not  a didactic  moral- 
ist writing  a Homily  on  Virtue.  He  is  not  a pro- 
phet delivering  a message  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
to  a sinful  people.  He  is  a man  who  has  sinned  in 
giving  way  to  selfishness  and  sensuality,  who  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin  in  satiety  and  weariness 
of  life  ; in  whom  the  mood  of  spirit,  over-reflective, 
indisposed  to  action,  of  which  Shakespere  has  given 
us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Richard  II.,  three  distinct 
examples,  has  become  dominant  in  its  darkest  form, 
but  who  has  through  all  this  been  under  the  disci- 
pline of  a divine  education,  and  has  learnt  from  it 
the  lesson  which  God  meant  to  teach  him.  What 
that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of 
the  book  itself. 

Leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  Koster  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a carefully  balanced  series  of 
strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  recurring  burden  of  “Vanity  of  vanities”  and 
the  teaching  which  recommends  a life  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment, mark,  whenever  they  occur,  a kind  of  halting- 
place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  It  is  the  sum- 
ming up  of  one  cycle  of  experience ; the  sentence 
passed  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking  this,  ac- 
cordingly, as  our  guide,  we  may  look  on  the  whole 
Dook  as  falling  into  five  divisions,  each,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  running  parallel  to  the  others  in  its 
order  and  results,  and  closing  with  that  which,  in 
its  position  no  less  than  its  substance,  is  “ the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter.” 

(1.)  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book  more 
than  any  other  has  the  character  of  a personal  con- 
fession. The  Preacher  starts  with  reproducing  the 
phase  of  despair  and  weariness  into  which  his  ex- 
perience had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the  man  who 
is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7) ; nor  is  he  led, 
as  in  the  90th  Psalm,  from  the  things  that  are 
transitory  to  the  thought  of  One  whose  years  are 
from  eternity.  In  the  midst  of  the  ever-recurring 
changes  he  finds  no  progress.  That  which  seems 
to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old  (i.  8-11). 
Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to  which  he  had 
fallen,  he  retraces  the  path  by  which  he  had  tra- 
velled thitherward.  First  he  had  sought  after 
wisdom  as  that  to  which  God  seemed  to  call  him 
(i.  13),  but  the  pursuit  of  it  was  a sore  travail, 
and  there  was  no  satisfaction  in  its  possession.  It 
could  not  remedy  the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the 
crooked  straight  (i.  15).  The  first  experiment  in 
the  search  after  happiness  had  failed  and  he  tried 
another.  It  was  one  to  which  men  of  great  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  high  fortunes  are  continually 
tempted — to  surround  himseK  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  sensual  enjoyment  and  yet  in  thought  to 
hold  himself  above  it  (ii.  1-9),  making  his  very 
voluptuousness  part  of  the  experience  which  was  to 
enlarge  his  store  of  wisdom.  This — which  one 
may  perhaps  call  the  Goethe  idea  of  life — was  what 
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now  possessed  him.  But  this  also  fail© I to  give 
him  peace  (ii.  11).  Had  he  not  then  exhausted  all 
human  experience  and  found  it  profitless?  (ii.  12). 
If  for  a moment  he  found  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  wisdom  excelleth  folly,  and  that  he  was  wise 
(ii.  13,  14),  it  was  soon  darkened  again  by  the 
thought  of  death  (ii.  15).  The  wise  man  dies  as 
the  fool  (ii.  16).  This  is  enough  to  make  even 
him  who  has  wisdom  hate  all  his  labour  and  sink 
into  the  outer  darkness  of  despair  (ii.  20).  Yet 
this  very  despair  leads  to  the  remedy.  The  first 
section  closes  with  that  which,  in  different  forms, 
is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book — to  make  the  best  of 
what  is  actually  around  one  (ii.  24) — to  substitute 
for  the  reckless  feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the 
calm  enjoyment  which  men  may  yet  find  both  for 
the  senses  and  the  intellect.  This,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  the  secret  of  a true  life ; this  is  from  the 
hand  of  God.  On  everything  else  there  is  written, 
as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit. 

(2.)  Ch.  iii.  1 — vi.  9.  The  order  of  thought  in 
this  section  has  a different  starting-point.  One 
who  looked  out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  pheno- 
mena of  man’s  life  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst 
of  that  variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are 
times  and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even 
as  there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of 
nature  (iii.  1-8).  The  heart  of  man  with  its 
changes  is  the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii.  1 1),  and 
is,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  from  this  there 
comes  the  same  conclusion  as  from  the  personal  ex- 
perience. Calmly  to  accept  the  changes  and  chances 
of  life,  entering  into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as 
one  accepts  the  order  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of 
peace  (iii.  13).  The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring 
cycle  of  nature,  which  had  before  been  irritating 
and  disturbing,  now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  If 
we  suffer,  others  have  suffered  before  us  (iii.  15). 
God  is  seeking  out  the  past  and  reproducing  it.  If 
men  repeat  injustice  and  oppression,  God  also  in 
the  appointed  season  repeats  His  judgments  (iii.  16, 
17).  It  is  true  that  this  thought  has  a dark  as 
well  as  a bright  side,  and  this  cannot  be  ignored. 
If  men  come  and  pass  away,  subject  to  laws  and 
changes  like  those  of  the  natural  world,  then,  it 
would  seem,  man  has  no  pre-eminence  above  the 
beast  (iii.  19).  One  end  happens  to  all.  All  are 
of  the  dust  and  return  to  dust  again  (iii.  20). 
There  is  no  immediate  denial  of  that  conclusion.  It 
was  to  that  that  the  preacher’s  experience  and  re- 
flection had  led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  personal  being  of  man  terminates  with  his 
death,  he  has  still  the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit 
that  all  is  darkness  beyond  the  grave,  and  still  there 
is  nothing  better  on  this  side  of  it  than  the  temper 
of  a tranquil  enjoyment  (iii.  22).  The  transition 
from  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seems 
at  first  somewhat*  abrupt.  But  the  preacher  is  re- 
tracing the  paths  by  which  he  had  been  actually 
led  to  a higher  truth  than  that  in  which  he  had 
then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  a formal 
continuity,  smooth  over  its  rnggedness.  The  new 
track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have  seemed 
less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the  self- 
centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out  upon 
the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and  learnv. 
to  sympathise  with  suffering  (iv.  1).  At  first  thi.i 
does  but  multiply  his  perplexities.  The  world  is 
out  of  joint.  Men  are  so  full  of  misery  that 
death  is  better  than  life  (iv.  2).  Successful  energy 
exposes  men  to  envy  (iv.  4).  Indolence  leads  U 
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poverty  (iv.  5).  Here  too  he  who  steers  clear  of 
both  exti’emes  has  the  best  portion  (iv.  61.  The  man 
who  heaps  up  riches  stands  alone  without  kindred 
to  share  or  inherit  them,  and  loses  all  the  blessings 
and  advantages  of  hitman  fellowship  (iv.  8-12). 
And  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a large  scale,  as 
in  that  of  a personal  experience,  there  is  a cycle 
which  is  ever  being  repeated.  The  old  and  foolish 
king  yields  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who 
steps  from  Ins  prison  to  a throne  (iv.  13,  14).  But 
he  too  has  his  successor.  There  are  generations 
without  limit  before  him,  and  shall  be  after  him 
viii.  15,  16).  All  human  greatness  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  stream  of  time.  The  opening  of 
cli.  v.  again  presents  the  appearance  of  abruptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life  takes  a 
yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the  Preacher  passes 
from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.  Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path  to  wis- 
dom and  happiness  ? The  answer  to  that  question 
is  that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind 
show  themselves  in  their  worst  forms.  Hypocrisy, 
unseemly  prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God’s 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses — that 
was  what  the  religion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed 
presented  to  him  (v.  1-6).  The  command  “ Fear 
thou  God,”  meant  that  a man  was  to  take  no  part 
in  a religion  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that 
prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had 
before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer. 
Above  all  the  tyranny  of  petty  governors,  above 
the  might  of  the  king  himself  there  was  the  power 
of  the  Highest  (v.  8) ; and  His  judgment  was  ma- 
nifest even  upon  earth.  Was  there  after  all  so 
great  an  inequality  ? Was  God’s  purpose  that  the 
earth  should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted?  (v.  9). 
Was  the  rich  man  with  his  cares  and  fears  happier 
than  the  labouring  man  whose  sleep  was  sweet  without 
riches?  (v.  10-12).  Was  there  anything  permanent 
in  that  wealth  of  his  ? Did  he  not  leave  the  world 
naked  as  he  entered  it  ? And  if  so,  did  not  all  this 
bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before  ? Moderation,  self-control,  freedom  from  all 
disturbing  passions,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the 
maximum  of  happiness  which  is  possible  for  man 
on  earth.  Let  this  be  received  as  from  God.  Not 
the  outward  means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of 
enjoyment  is  His  gift  (v.  18,  19).  Short  as  life 
may  be,  if  a man  thus  enjoys,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it.  God  approves  and  answers  his  cheerfulness. 
Is  not  this  better  than  the  riches  or  length  of  days 
on  which  men  set  their  hearts  ? (yi.  1-5).  All  are 
equal  in  death ; all  are  nearly  equal  in  life  (vi.  6). 
To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually  before  them 
is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of  the  spirit 
(vi.  9). 

(3.)  Ch.  vi.  10 — viii.  15.  So  far  the  lines  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  The 
ethical  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man’s 
experience  had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher 
forms  of  Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not 
rest  in  this,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling  and  leading  to  a higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and  after, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it  (vi.  12). 
A good  name  is  better,  as  being  more  permanent, 
than  riches  (vii.  1)  ; death  is  better  than  life,  the 
house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting  (vii. 
2).  Self-command  and  the  spirit  of  calm  endur- 
ance are  a better  safe-guard  against  vain  speculations 
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than  any  form  of  enjoyment  (vii.  8,  9,  10).  This 
wisdom  is  not  only  a defence,  as  lower  things,  in 
their  measure  may  be,  but  it  gives  life  to  them 
that  have  it  (vii.  12).  So  far  there  are  signs  of  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes 
an  oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a half-so- 
lution  of  them  (vii.  18),  suggests  also  calmness, 
caution,  humility  in  dealing  with  them  (vii.  22) ; 
but  this  again  is  followed  by  a relapse  into  the 
bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure-seeker.  The  search 
after  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been  in  his  experience, 
had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that  though  men 
were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked  still  (vii. 
26-29).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  ap- 
peared before,  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  viii. 
we  find  the  seeker  moving  in  the  same  round  as 
before.  There  are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery 
of  man  (viii.  6),  and  the  confusiops  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  (viii.  10,  11),  the  old  conclu- 
sion that  enjoyment  (such  enjoyment  as  is  com 
patible  with  the  fear  of  God)  is  the  only  wisdom, 
viii.  15. 

(4.)  Ch.  viii.  16 — xii.  8.  After  the  pause  im- 
plied in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v.  15, 
the  Preacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wander- 
ings. This  time  the  thought  with  which  he  started 
was  a profound  conviction  of  the  inability  of  man 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  by  which  he  is  surrounded 
(viii.  17),  of  the  nothingness  of  man  when  death  is 
thought  of  as  ending  all  things  (ix.  3-6),  of  the 
wisdom  of  enjoying  life  while  we  may  (ix.  7-10),  of 
the  evils  which  affect  nations  or  individual  man 
(ix.  11,  12).  The  wide  experience  of  the  Preacher 
suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as  to  these  evils 
(x.  1-20),  each  true  and  weighty  in  itself,  but  not 
leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  standing-ground  or 
clearer  solution  of  the  problems  which  oppressed 
him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of  plan  and  method 
in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  us  how  clear  an 
insight  into  the  follies  and  sins  of  mankind  may  co- 
exist with  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  great 
ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  help  in  his  pursuit  after 
truth.  In  ch.  xi.  however  the  progress  is  more 
rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Preacher  becomes  more 
that  of  direct  exhortation,  and  he  speaks  in  clearer 
and  higher  notes.  The  conclusions  of  previous 
trains  of  thought  are  not  contradicted,  but  are 
placed  under  a new  law  and  brought  into  a more 
harmonious  whole.  The  end  of  man’s  life  is  not  to 
seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only,  but  to  do  good  to 
o there,  regardless  of  the  uncertainties  or  disappoint- 
ments that  may  attend  his  efforts  (xi.  1-4).  His 
wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there  are  things  which 
he  cannot  know,  problems  which  he  cannot  solve 
(xi.  5),  to  enjoy,  in  the  brightness  of  his  youth, 
whatever  blessings  God  bestows  on  him  (xi.  9). 
But  beyond  all  these  there  lie  the  days  of  darkness, 
of  failing  powers  and  incapacity  for  enjoyment,  and 
the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not  to  be  crushed, 
is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought  that  it  cannot 
last  for  ever,  and  that  it  too  is  subject  to  God’s  law 
of  retribution  (xi.  9,  10).  The  secret  of  a true 
life  is  that'  a man  should  consecrate  the  vigour  of 
his  youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  well  to  do  that 
before  the  night  comes,  before  the  slow  decay  of 
age  benumbs  all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii.  2,  6), 
before  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it.  The 
thought  of  that  end  rings  out  once  more  the  knell 
of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  earthly  (xii.  8) ; 
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but  it  leads  also  to  “ the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,”  to  that  to  which  all  trains  of  thought  and 
all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  leading  the 
seeker  after  wisdom,  that  “ to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  ” was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able ; that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  in 
the  end  fulfil  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming 
disorders  of  the  world  (xii.  13,  14). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  there  would 
perhaps  be  some  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis  that 
xii.  8 had  been  the  original  conclusion,  and  that 
the  epilogue  of  xii.  9-14  had  been  added,  either  by 
another  writer,  or  by  the  same  writer  on  a subse- 
quent revision.  The  verses  (9-12)  have  the  cha- 
racter of  a panegyric  designed  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  The  two  that  now 
stand  as  the  conclusion,  may  naturally  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  desire  to  furnish  a clue  to  the  per- 
plexities of  the  book,  by  stating  in  a broad  intelli- 
gible form,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  truth 
which  had  before  been  latent. 

If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  of 
the  plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  be  at  all  a true 
one,  we  find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job, 
indications  of  the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  In  its  sharp  sayings  and 
wise  counsels,  it  may  present  some  striking  affinity 
to  the  Proverbs,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  the  son 
of  David,  but  the  resemblance  is  more  in  form  than 
in  substance,  and  in  its  essential  character  it  agrees 
with  that  great  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  God’s 
government  which  the  drama  of  Job  brings  before 
us.  There  are  indeed  characteristic  differences.  In 
the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  boldest  forms  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  a sustained  unity  of  design  ; in  the 
other  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  changes  and 
oscillations,  and  the  style  seldom  rises  above  the 
rhythmic  character  of  proverbial  forms  of  speech. 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  deals  with  the  great 
mystery  presented  by  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous 
and  writes  as  one  who  has  known  those  sufferings 
in  their  intensity.  In  the  words  of  the  Preacher, 
we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or  satiety  of  the 
pleasure-seeker,  and  the  failure  of  all  schemes  of 
life  but  one.  In  spite  of  these  differences  however 
the  two  books  illustrate  each  other.  In  both, 
though  by  very  diverse  paths,  the  inquirer  is  led 
to  take  refuge  (as  all  great  thinkers  have  ever 
done)  in  the  thought  that  God’s  kingdom  is  infi- 
nitely great,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it ; that  he  must  refrain  from  things 
which  are  too  high  for  him  and  be  content  with 
that  which  it  is  given  him  to  know,  the  duties  of 
his  own  life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for 
his  doing  the  will  of  God. 

Literature. — Every  Commentary  on  the  Bible  as 
a whole ; every  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
0.  T.  contains  of  course  some  materials  for  the 
history  and  interpretation  of  this  as  of  other  books. 
It  is  not  intended  to  notice  these,  unless  they  pos- 
sess some  special  merit  or  interest.  As  having 
that  claim  may  be  specified  the  commentary  by 
Jerome  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  as 
giving  an  example  of  the  Patristic  interpretation  of 
the  book  now  before  us  ; the  preface  and  annotations 
of  Grotius  (Opp.  vol.  iii.)  as  representing  the 
earlier,  the  translation  and  notes  of  Ewald  (Poet. 
Biich.  vol.  iv.)  as  giving  the  later  results  of 
philosophical  criticism.  The  Critici  Sacri  here, 
as  elsewhere,  will  be  found  a great  storehouse  of 
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the  opinions  of  the  Biblical  scholars  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  The  sections  on  Ecclesiastes  in 
the  Introductions  to  the  O.  T.  by  Eichhom,  De 
Wette,  Jahn,  Havernick,  Keil,  Davidson,  will  fur- 
nish the  reader  with  the  opinions  of  the  chief 
recent  critics  of  Germany  as  to  the  authorship  and 
meaning  of  the  book.  Among  the  ti’eatises  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  subject  may  be  mentioned 
the  characteristic  Commentary  by  Luther  already 
referred  to  (Opp.  vol.  ii.  Jena,  1580),  that  by 
Anton.  Corranus  in  the  16th  century,  interesting 
as  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  trace  a distinct 
plan  and  order  in  it,  and  as  having  been  adopted  by 
Bishop  Patrick  as  the  basis  of  his  interpretation, 
the  Annotations  in  Koheleth  by  J.  Drusius,  1635, 
the  Translation  and  Notes  of  Moses  Mendelssohn 
published  in  German  by  Rabe  (Anspach,  1771), 
the  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes 
by  Des  Yoeux  (Lond.  1760),  written  chiefly  to 
meet  the  attacks  of  sceptics,  and  to  assert  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  book  is  that  of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  the  Scholia  of  Maldonatus,  better 
known  for  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  (Paris, 
1767),  the  commentaries  of  Knobel  (Leipzig.  1836), 
Zirkel  (Wurzb.  1792),  Schmidt,  J.  E.  Ch.  (1794), 
Nachtigal,  J.  Ch.  (Halle,  1798),  van  der  Palm 
(1784),  Kaiser  (Erlang.  1823),  Koster  (1831), 
Umbreit  (Gotha,  1818),  and  the  article  by  Vai- 
hinger,  in  the  Stud,  and  Crit.  of  1848.  English 
Biblical  literature  is  comparatively  barren  in  rela- 
tion to  this  book,  and  the  only  noticeable  recent 
contributions  to  its  exegesis  are  the  Commentary  by 
Stuart,  the  translation  of  Mendelssohn  with  Prolego- 
mena, &c.,  by  Preston  (Cambridge,  1853),  and  the 
“Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes”  by 
Holden.  As  growing  out  of  the  attempt  to  fathom 
its  meaning,  though  not  taking  the  iorm  of  criticism 
or  exegesis,  may  be  mentioned  the  metrical  para- 
phrases which  are  found  among  the  works  of  the 
minor  English  poets  of  the  17th  century,  of  which 
the  most  memorable  are  those  by  Quarles  (1645) 
and  Sandys  (1648).  [E.  H.  P.] 

ECCLESIAS'TICUS,  the  title  given  in  the 
Latin  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the 
Septuagint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach  (5o(/>m  'Iirjaov  viov  'SipdXi  A.C. ; ~2,o(pia 
Sejpax,  B.  Rufinus  Vers.  Orig.  Horn,  in  Num. 
xvii.  3.  In  libro,  qui  apud  nos  quidem  inter  Salo- 
monis  volumina  haberi  solet,  et  Ecclesiasticus 
dici,  apud  Graecos  vero  Sapientia  Jesu  filii  Sirach 
appellatur  scriptum  est  . . .).  The  word,  like 
many  others  of  Greek  origin,  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  African  dialect  (e.  g.  Tertull.  de 
pudic.  c.  22,  p.  435),  and  thus  it  may  have  been 
applied  naturally  in  the  Vetus  Latina  to  a church 
reading  - hook ; and  when  that  translation  was 
adopted  by  Jerome  (Praef.  in  Libro  Sal.  juxta 
LXX.  x.  p.  404,  ed.  Migne),  the  local  title  became 
current  throughout  the  West,  where  the  book  was 
most  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the  word  is 
given  by  Rufinus,  who  remarks' that  “it  does  not 
designate  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writing,”  as  publicly  used  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  (Comm,  in  Symh.  §38.  Sa- 
pientia, quae  dicitur  filii  Sirach  . . . apud  Latinos 
hoc  ipso  general i vocabulo  Ecclesiasticus  appellatur, 
quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  libelli  sed  scripturae  qua- 
litas  cognominata  est).  The  special  application  by 
Rufinus  of  the  general  name  of  the  class  (ecclesias~ 
tici  as  opposed  to  canonici ) to  the  single  book  may 
be  explained  by  its  wide  popularity.  Athanasius, 
for  instance,  mentions  the  book  (Ep.  Fest.  s.  /.)  as 
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one  of  those  “ framed  by  the  fathers  to  be  read  by 
those  who  wish  to  be  instructed  (/caT7JxeAr0ai)  in 
the  word  of  godliness.”  According  to  Jerome 
( Praef . in  Libr.  Sol.  ix.  1242)  the  original  He- 
brew title  was  Proverbs  cf.  inf.  §9) ; 

and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  shared  with  the  canonical 
book  of  Proverbs  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the 
title  of  The  book  of  all  virtues  (f)  iravaperos  <ro<pia, 
t]  TravipfTos.  Hieron.  1.  c.  Cf.  Routh,  Pell.  Sacr. 
i.  p.  278).  In  the  Syriac  version  the  book  is  en- 
titled The  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Simeon  Asiro 
(i.  e.  the  bound)  ; and  the  same  book  is  called  the 
wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Asiro.  In  many  places  it  is 
simply  styled  Wisdom  (Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  §4  ; 
cf.  Clem.  Al.  Paed.  i.  8,  §§69,  72,  &c.),  and 
Jesus  Sirach  (August,  ad  Simplic.  i.  20). 

2.  The  writer  of  the  present  book  describes  him- 
self as  Jesus  (i.  e.  Jeshua)  the  son  of  Sirach,  of 
Jerusalem a (c.  1.  27),  but  the  conjectures  which 
have  been  made  to  fill  up  this  short  notice  are 
either  unwarranted  (e.  g.  that  he  was  a physician 
from  xxxviii.  1-15)  or  absolutely  improbable. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  of  priestly 
descent ; and  the  similarity  of  names  is  scarcely  a 
plausible  excuse  for  confounding  him  with  the 
Hellenizing  high-priest  Jason  (2  Macc.  iv.  7-11 ; 
Georg.  Sync.  Chronogr.  276).  In  the  Talmud  the 
name  of  Ben  Sira  (KTD  jl,  for  which  pVTD  is  a 
late  error,  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  311)  occurs  in 
several  places  as  the  author  of  proverbial  sayings 
which  in  part  are  parallel  to  sentences  in  Ecclesias- 
ticus  (cf.  §4),  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or 
person  [Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach],  and  the  tra- 
dition which  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  book  to 
Eliezer  (b.C.  260)  is  without  any  adequate  founda- 
tion (Jost,.  a.  a.  0;  yet  see  note  1).  The  Pales- 
tinian origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  sub- 
stantiated by  internal  evidence,  e.  g.  xxiv.  10  f. 

3.  The  language  in  which  the  book  was  originally 

composed  was  Hebrew  (* EfipaiffTi ; this  may  mean, 
however,  the  vernacular  Aramaean  dialect,  John 
v.  2,  xix.  13,  &c.).  This  is  the  express  statement 
of  the  Greek  translator,  and  Jerome  says  (Praef.  in 
Libr.  Sal.  1.  c.)  that  he  had  met  with  the  “ He- 
brew ” text ; nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  saw  the  book  in  its  original  form.  The  internal 
character  of  the  present  book  bears  witness  to  its 
foreign  source.  Not  only  is  the  style  Hebraistic  in 
general  form  (cf.  Lowth,  de  sacra  Poe  si,  xxiv.)  and 
idiom  (e.g.  QefxtXiov  alwvos , i.  15;  Krlff/xa  alSivos, 
xxxviii.  34;  a-rrb  TTpoaunrov  x6yov,  xix.  11;  cf. 
Eichhorn,  Einl.  in  d.  Apok.  57)  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Introduction,  but  in  several 
instances  it  is  possible  to  point  out  mistakes  and 
allusions  which  are  cleared  up  by  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Hebrew  phrases:  e.g.  xxiv.  25-27,  a >s  <pa>s, 
i.e.  for  “1&03,  as  Am.  viii.  8,  xliii.  8;  fl^, 


a The  reading  of  Cod.  A.  and  six  other  MSS.  is 
remarkable  : ’Irjcrovs  vl.  Sipax  ’E\ea£ap  (2  MSS.  ’EAea- 
(J’apo? ; Aid.  1 MS.  ’EAeafapov)  6 Tepocr.  Cf.  Eichh.  p. 
68,  n.  The  words  are  wanting  in  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic,  but  are  supported  by  ail  other  authorities. 

b The  “Alphabet”  or  “ Book  of  Ben  Sira,”  which 
exists  at  present,  is  a later  compilation  (Zunz, 
Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  100-105)  of  proverbs  in 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  containing  some  genuine  frag- 
ments, among  much  that  is  worthless  (Dukes,  Rab- 
binisehe  Blumenlese,  pp.  31  ff.).  Ben  Sira  is  called  in 
the  preface  the  son  of  Jeremiah.  The  sayings  are 
collected  by  Dukes,  1.  c.  pp.  67  ff.  They  offer  parallels 
to  Ecclus.  iii.  21  ; vi.  6 ; ix.  8 ff. ; xi.  1 ; xiii.  15  ; 
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pr]v,  !T]\  creXijUT)  (cf.  Eichhom,  1.  c. ; Ewald. 
Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  299  n.). 

4.  Nothing  however  remains  of  the  original 
proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  except  the  few  fragments  in 
pure  Hebrew  (Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  311  n.) 
which  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  later  Rabbinic 
writers ; and  even  these  may  have  been  derived 
from  tradition  and  not  from  any  written  collec- 
tion .b  The  Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the 
LXX.,  which  is  probably  the  source  from  which 
the  other  translations  were  derived,  was  made  by 
the  grandson  of  the  author  in  Egypt  “ in  the  reign 
of  Euergetes,”c  for  the  instruction  of  those  “in  a 
strange  country  (ev  TrapoiKicf)  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  live  after  the  law.”  The  date  which  is 
thus  given  is  unfortunately  ambiguous.  Two  kings 
of  Egypt  bore  the  surname  Euergetes.  Ptol.  III., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ptol.  II.  Philadelphus, 
B.C.  247-222  ; and  Ptol.  VII.  Physcon,  the  brother 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor,  B.C.  170-117.  And  the 
noble  eulogy  on  “ Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  the 
high-priest,”  who  is  described  as  the  last  of  the 
great  worthies  of  Israel  (c.  1.),  and  apparently 
removed  only  by  a short  interval  from  the  times  of 
the  author  is  affected  by  a similar  ambiguity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used  absolutely  to  fix  the  reign  in 
which  the  translation  was  made.  Simon  I.,  the 
son  of  Onias,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Just,  was 
high-priest  about  310-290  B.C.,  and  Simon  II., 
also  the  son  of  Onias,  held  the  same  office  at  the 
time  when  Ptol.  IV.  Philopator  endeavoured  to 
force  an  entrance  into  the  Temple,  B.C.  217 
(3  Macc.  i.  2).  Some  have  consequently  sup- 
posed that  the  reference  is  to  Simon  the  Just,  and 
that  the  grandson  of  Ben  Sirach,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  his  younger  contemporary,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III.  ( Jahn,  Vaihinger  in  Her- 
zog’s Encycl.  s.  v.)  ; others  again  have  applied 
the  eulogy  to  Simon  II.,  and  fixed  the  translation 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VII.  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  38). 
But  both  suppositions  are  attended  with  serious 
difficulties.  The  description  of  Simon  can  scarcely 
apply  to  one  so  little  distinguished  as  the  second 
high-priest  of  the  name,  while  the  first,  a man  of 
representative  dignity,  is  passed  over  without 
notice  in  the  list  of  the  benefactors  of  his  nation. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  manner  in  which  the 
translator  speaks  of  the  Alexandrine  version  ol  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  familiarity  which  he  shows 
with  its  language  (e.g.  xliv.  16,  ’Eve perer^dv], 
Gen.  v.  24;  cf.  Linde,  ap.  Eichhorn,  p.  41-2)  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  a date  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  From  these  considera- 
tions it  appeal's  best  to  combine  the  two  views. 
The  grandson  of  the  author  was  already  past 
middle-age  when  he  came  to  Egypt,  and  if  his  visit 
took  place  early  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 


xxv.  2 ; xxvi.  1 ; xxx.  23  ; xxxviii.  1,  4,  8 ; xiii. 
9 f. 

c Sirac.  Prol.  ev  yap  T<z  oySow  Kal  rpia/cooTto  eret  em 
tov  E vepyerov  /3ao-iA.ews,  jrapayeiojflei?  e'is  Alyvmov  .... 
It  is  strange  that  any  doubt  should  have  been  raised 
about  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  can  only  he, 
that  the  translator  “ in  his  thirty-eighth  year  came  to 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Euergetes  though  it  is 
impossible  now  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  his  age.  The  translation  of  Eichhorn  (1.  c. 
40),  and  several  others,  “ in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Euergetes,”  is  absolutely  at  variance  with 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence. 
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it  is  quite  possible  that  the  book  itself  was  written 
while  the  name  and  person  of  the  last  of  “ the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue  ” was  still  familiar  to  his 
countrymen.”  d Even  if  the  date  ot  the  book  be 
brought  somewhat  lower,  the  importance  of  the 
position  which  Simon  the  Just  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  would  be  a sufficient  explanation 
of  the  distinctness  of  his  portraiture ; and  the  poli- 
tical and  social  troubles  to  which  the  book  alludes 
(li.  6,  12,  xxxvi.  ff.)  seem  to  point  to  the  disorders 
which  marked  the  transference  of  Jewish  allegiance 
from  Egypt  to  Syria  rather  than  to  the  period  of 
prosperous  tranquillity  which  was  enjoyed  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies  (c.  B.C. 
200). 

5.  The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  unknown. 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  borne  the  same 
name  as  his  grandfather,  but  this  tradition  rests 
only  on  conjecture  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome, 
1.  c.  inf.  §7,  Synops.  S.  Script,  printed  as  a Pro- 
logue in  the  Compl.  ed.  and  in  A.  V.). 

6.. It  is  a more  important  fact  that  the  book 
itself  appears  to  recognise  the  incorporation  of 
earlier  collections  into  its  text.  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  while  he  claims  for  himself  the  writing  of 
the  book  (excfpa£a),  characterises  his  father  as  one 
“ who  poured  forth  a shower  of  wisdom  ( avdofi - 
Ppricre  aocpiav)  from  his  heart ;”  and  the  title  of 
the  book  in  the  Vatican  MS.  and  in  many  others 
may  be  more  than  a familiar  abbreviation  (< roepia 
Yet  Cod.  C has  7rp6\oyos  2ipax  cora” 
bmed  with  the  usual  heading,  2 ocp.  ’irjcrov  v.  2.). 
From  the  very  nature  of  his  work  the  author  was 
like  “ a gleaner  after  the  grape-gatherers  ” (xxxiii. 
16),  and  Bretschneider  has  endeavoured  to  show 
(pp.  28  ff.)  from  internal  discrepancies  of  thought 
and  doctrine  that  he  made  use  of  several  smaller 
collections,  differing  widely  in  their  character, 
though  all  were  purely  Hebrew  in  their  origin. 

7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration  ( Praef . 
in  Libr.  Sal.  juxta  LXX.  1.  c.  ...  in  Ecclesias- 
tico,  quern  esse  Jesu  filii  Sirach,  nullus  ignorat, 
calamo  temperavi,  tantummodo  Canonicas  scripturas 
emendare  desiderans  . . .),  differ  considerably  from 
the  present  Greek  text,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  derived  from  some  other  Greek  recension 
(Eichhorn,  p.  84)  or  from  the  Hebrew  original 
(Bertholdt,  2304  ff.).  The  language  of  the  Latin 
version  presents  great  peculiarities.  Even  in  the 
first  two  chapters  the  following  words  occur 
which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  Vulgate: 
defunctio  (i.  13),  religiositas  (i.  17,  18,  26), 
compartior  (i.  24),  inhonoratio  (i.  38),  dbductio 
(ii.  2,  v.  1,  10),  receptibilis  (ii.  5).  The  Arabic 
version  is  directly  deiived  from  the  Syriac  (Bret- 
schn.  p.  702  f.). 

8.  The  existing  Greek  MSS.  present  great  dis- 
crepancies in  order,  and  numerous  interpolations. 
The  arrangement  of  cc.  xxx.  25 — xxxvi.  17,  in  the 
Vatican  and  Complutensian  editions  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  English  version  follows  the  latter, 
which  is  supported  by  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions 
against  the  authority  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  The  extent 
of  the  variation  is  seen  in  the  following  table : 


d If  indeed  the  inscription  in  B.  “ The  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  ” (so  also  Epiph.  JIaer.  viii.  r)  Croatia,  tov  Sipax), 
as  distinguished  from  the  prayer  in  c.  li.  ('Irjo-oO  vl.  2.) 
is  based  upon  any  historic  tradition,  another  genera- 
tion will  be  added  to  carry  us  back  to  the  first  ele- 
ments of  the  book.  See  §6. 
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Ed.  C(/mpl.  Lat.  Syr.  E.  V. 

xxx.  25 

xxxi. ,  xxxii 

xxxiii.  16,  17,  riypv-rrvycra.  . 
xxxiii.  10  ff.  cu?  tea Xapdtpevos 

xxxiv.,  xxxv 

xxxvi.  1-11,  <^vA.dsTaKw/3  . 
xxxvi.  12  ff.  teal  KareKXrjpo- 

v opr)  era. 


Ed.  Vat.  A.  B.  C. 
xxxiii.  13,  Xapirpa  Kap$iat 
k.  t.  X. 

xxxiv.,  xxxv. 
xxxvi.  1-16. 

xxx.  25  ff. 

xxxi. ,  xxxii. 
xxxiii.  1-13. 
xxxvi.  17  ff. 


The  most  important  interpolations  are:  i.  5,  7; 
186,  21 ; iii.  25  ; iv.  236;  vii.  266;  x.  21 ; xii.  6c; 
xiii.  256 ; xvi.  15,  16,  22c ; xvii.  5,  9,  16,  17a,  18, 
21,  23c,  266;  xviii.  26,  3,  27 c,  33c;  xix.  56,  6a, 
136,  14a,  18,  19,  21,  25c;  xx.  3,  146,  176,  32  ; 
xxii.  9,  10,  23c;  xxiii.  3c,  4c,  fj6,  28;  xxiv.  18, 
24;  xxv.  12,  26c;  xxvi.  19-27  ; 1.  296.  All  these 
passages,  which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  Compl. 
texts,  are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  The  edition 
of  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at 
present  reported  to  be  in  preparation  (1858),  will 
probably  contribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a 
sounder  text. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  plan 
of  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  The  latter  pari, 
c.  xlii.  15 — 1.  21.  is  distinguished  from  all  that  pre- 
cedes in  style  and  subject ; and  “ the  praise  ot 
noble  men”  (irar  epwu  vpvos)  seems  to  form  a 
complete  whole  in  itself  (ch.  xliv. — 1.  24).  The 
words  of  Jerome,  Praef.  in  Libr.  Salom.  (Quorum 
priorem  [iravaperov  Jesu  filii  Sirach  librum]  He- 
braicum  reperi,  non  Ecclesiasticum  ut  apud  La- 
tinos, sed  Parabolas  praenotatum,  cui  juncti  erant 
Ecclesiastes  et  Canticum  Canticorum,  ut  simili- 
tudinem  Salomonis  non  solum  librorum  numero, 
sed  etiam  materiarum  genere  coaequaret),  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  received  any  notice,  imply 
that  the  original  text  presented  a triple  character 
answering  to  the  three  works  of  Solomon,  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles ; and  it  is, 
perhaps,  possible  to  trace  the  prevalence  of  the 
different  types  of  maxim,  reflection,  and  song  in 
successive  parts  of  the  present  book.  In  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  book  (xviii.  29,  iyicpaTeia  xj/vXvs, 
xxxii.  (xxxv.)  tt epl  rjyovpeyioy)  several  headings 
are  introduced  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  similar  titles 
preface  c.  xliv.  (nrarepuiv  vpvos)  and  c.  li.  (tt potr- 

’Iij crov  vlov  2 etpd%).  These  sections  may 
have  contributed  to  the  disarrangement  of  the 
text,  but  they  do  not  offer  any  sufficient  clue  to 
its  true  subdivisions.  Eichhorni  supposed  that  the 
book  was  made  up  of  three  distinct  collections  which 
were  afterwards  united : i. — xxiii. ; xxiv. — xlii.  14 ; 
xlii.  15 — 1.  24  (Einl.  50  ff.).  Bretschneider  sets 
aside  this  hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
which  he  had  formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt  that 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  ff. ; 
xxxiii.  16,  17  (xxx.) ; 1.  27,  mark  the  conclusion  of 
three  parts.  The  last  five  verses  of  c.  1.  (1.  25-29) 
form  a natural  conclusion  to  the  book;  and  the 
prayer,  which  forms  the  last  chapter  (li.),  is  want- 
ing in  two  MSS.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  translator ; but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  found  it  attached  to  the  larger  work,  though 
it  may  not  have  been  designed  originally  for  the 
place  which  it  occupies. 

10.  The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(c.  xix.  = Ecclus.  iv.  31 ; cf.  Const.  Apost.  vii.  11), 
but  in  this  case  the  parallelism  consists  in  the 
thought  and  not  in  the  words,  and  there  is  no 
mark  of  quotation.  The  parallels  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  New  Testament  are  too  general 
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to  show  that  they  were  derived  from  the  written 
text,  and  not  from  popular  language;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  other  alleged  coin- 
cidences with  the  Apostolic  fathers  (e.  g.  Ecclus. 
v'.  13  = James  i.  19;  xi.  18,  19=Luke  xii.  19). 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Justin 
Martyr,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  offers 
several  thoughts  congenial  to  his  style.  The  first 
distinct  quotations  occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria ; 
but  from  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  book 
was  much  used  and  cited  with  respect,  and  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  its 
authorship  was  often  assigned  to  Solomon  from  the 
similarity  which  it  presented  to  his  writings  (Au- 
gust. De  Cura  pro  Mort.  18).  Clement  speaks  of 
it  continually  as  Scripture  ( Paed . i.  8 §62  ; ii. 
2 §34;  5 §46;  8 §69,  &c.),  as  the  work  of 
Solomon  {Strom,  ii.  5 §24),  and  as  the  voice  of 
the  great  Master  {naidaywyds,  Paed.  ii.  10  §?€). 
Origen  cites  passages  with  the  same  formula  as  the 
Canonical  books  {yeypairrai,  In  Johann,  xxxii. 
§14;  In  Matt.  xvi.  §8),  as  Scripture  {Comm, 
in  Matt.  §44;  In  Ep.  ad  Rom.  ix.  §17,  &c.), 
and  as  the  utterance  of  “ the  divine  word”  (c.  Cels. 
viii.  50).  The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  follow  the  same  practice.  Dionysius  calls 
its  words  “ divine  oracles”  {Frag,  de  Nat.  iii.  p. 
1258  ed.  Migne),  and  Peter  Martyr  quotes  it  as 
the  work  of  “ the  Preacher”  {Frag.  i.  §5,  p. 
515,  ed.  Migne).  The  passage  quoted  from  Ter- 
tullian  {de  exhort,  cast.  2,  sicut  scriptum  est : ecce 
posui  ante  te  honum  et  malum ; gustasti  enim  de 

arbore  agnitionis cf.  Ecclus.  xv.  17, 

Vulg.)  is  not  absolutely  conclusive;  but  Cyprian 
. constantly  brings  forward  passages  from  the  book 
as  Scripture  {de  bono  pat.  17 ; de  mortalitate,  9, 
§13)  and  as  the  work  of  Solomon  {Ep.  lxv.  2). 
The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up  briefly  the 
result  which  follows  from  these  isolated  autho- 
rities. He  quotes  the  book  constantly  himself  as 
the  work  of  a prophet  {Serm.  xxxix.  1),  the  word 
of  God  {Serm.  lxxxvii.  11),  “ Scripture”  {Lib.  de 
Nat.  33),  and  that  even  in  controversy  (c.  Jul. 
Pelag.  v.  36),  but  he  expressly  notices  that  it  was 
not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  {De  Cura  pro  Mort.  18) 
“ though  the  Church,  especially  of  the  West,  had 
received  it  into  authority”  {De  Civit.  xvii.  20,  cf. 
Speculum,  iii.  1127,  ed.  Paris).  Jerome,  in  like 
manner  (l.  c.  §7),  contrasts  the  book  with  “ the 
Canonical  Scriptures”  as  “doubtful,”  while  they 
are  “sure;”  and  in  another  place  {Prol.  Galeat.) 
he  says  that  it  “is  not  in  the  Canon,”  and  again 
{Prol.  in  Libr.  Sol.)  that  it  should  be  read  “ for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  (plebis ),  not  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines.”  The 
book  is  not  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  or 
Eusebius;  and  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of 
Melito,  Origen,  Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Rufinus. 
[Canon.]  It  was  never  included  by  the  Jews 
among  their  Scriptures  ; for  though  it  is  quoted  in 
the  Talmud,  and  at  times  like  the  Kethubim,  the 
study  of  it  was  forbidden,  and  it  was  classed 
among  “ the  outer  books ” (D'OiVn  D'HQp)  that 
is  probably,  those  which  were  not  admitted  into  the 
Canon  (Dukes,  Rabb.  Blumenlese,  24,  5). 

11.  But  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the 
highest  canonical  authority,  it  is  a most  important 
monument  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the 
period  of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of 
Palestinian  theology  it  stands  alone ; for  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  inter- 
polations or  direct  Alexandrine  influence  (Gfrorer, 
VOL.  1. 
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Philo,  ii.  18  ff.).  The  translator  may,  perhaps, 
have  given  an  Alexandrine  colouring  to  the  doc- 
trine, but  its  great  outlines  are  unchanged  (cf. 
Daehne,  Relig.  Philos,  ii.  129  ff.).  The  concep- 
tion of  God  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
is  strictly  conformable  to  the  old  Mosaic  type ; 
but  at  the  same  time  His  mercy  is  extended  to  all 
mankind  (xviii.  11-13).  Little  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  spirit-world,  either  good  (xlviii.  21;  xlv.  2; 
xxxix.  28  ?)  or  evil  (xxi.  27  ?)  ; and  the  doctrine  of 
a resurrection  fades  away  (xiv.  16  ; xvii.  27,  28 ; 
xliv.  14, 15.  Yet  cf.  xlviii.  11).  In  addition  to  the 
general  hope  of  restoration  (xxxvi.  1,  &c.)  one  trait 
only  of  a Messianic  faith  is  preserved  in  which  the 
writer  contemplates  the  future  work  of  Elias  (xlviii. 
10).  The  ethical  precepts  are  addressed  to  the 
middle  class  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  44  ff.).  The  praise 
of  agriculture  (vii.  15)  and  medicine  (xxxviii.  1 ff.), 
and  the  constant  exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  seem 
to  speak  of  a time  when  men’s  thoughts  were 
turned  inwards  with  feelings  of  despondency  and 
perhaps  (Dukes,  l.  c.  27  ff.)  of  fatalism.  At  least 
the  book  marks  the  growth  of  that  anxious  legalism 
which  was  conspicuous  in  the  sayings  of  the  later 
doctors.  Life  is  already  imprisoned  in  rules: 
religion  is  degenerating  into  ritualism : knowledge 
has  taken  refuge  in  schools  (cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
Volkes  Isr.  iv.  298  ff.). 

12.  Numerous  commentaries  on  Ecclesiasticus 
appeared  in  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries  (ef. 
Bretschneider,  Lib.  Sirac.  Praef.  x.  note,  for  a 
list  of  these),  of  which  the  most  important  were 
those  of  Camerarius  {Lipsiae,  1570,  8vo.),  Corn,  a 
Lapide  {Antverpiae,  1687,  &c.,  fol.),  and  Drusius 
(. Franekerae , 1596,  4to)  ; but  nothing  more  was 
done  for  the  criticism  of  the  book  till  the  editions 
of  Linde  (a  German  translation  and  notes,  Lipsiae, 
1785, 1795,  8vo,  followed  by  a Greek  text,  Gedani, 
1795,  8vo.).  Linde’s  labours  left  much  to  be 
supplied,  and  in  1806  Bretschneider  published  his 
edition,  which  still  remains  the  most  complete 
{Liber  Jesu  Siracidae  Graece  ad  fidem  Codd.  et 
verss.  emend,  et  perpet.  comm,  illustratus  a Car. 
Gotti.  Bretschneider  . . . Ratisbonae,  mdcccvi.)  ; 
but  this  will  probably  be  superseded  by  the  promised 
(1858)  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  in  the  Kurzg. 
Exeg.  Handbuch,  for  both  in  style  and  scholarship 
it  labours  under  serious  defects.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.  No  historical 
notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain  mani- 
fest allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  They  describe 
it  in  the  following  terms: — “ The  sun  goes  down 
at  noon,”  “ the  earth  is  darkened  in  the  clear  day  ” 
(Am.  viii.  9),  “ the  day  shall  be  dark”  (Mic.  iii. 
6),  “ the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark  ” (Zech. 
xiv.  6),  “ the  sun  shall  be  dark”  (Joel  ii.  10,  31, 
iii.  15).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
eclipses  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective compositions:  thus  the  date  of  Amos 
coincides  with  a total  eclipse,  which  occurred  Feb. 
9,  b.c.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem  shortly 
after  noon  (Hitzig,  Comm,  in  Proph.) ; that  or 
Micah  with  the  eclipse  of  June  5,  B.C.  716,  referred 
to  by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  56,  to  which  same  period  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  pro- 
. bably  assigned.  A passing  notice  in  Jer.  xv.  9 coin- 
cides in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept.  30,  B.C.  610, 
so  well  known  from  Herodotus’  account  (i.  74. 103). 
The  darkness  that  overspread  the  world  at  t]je  cruci- 
fixion cannot  with  reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse 
the  moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the 
‘ 2 I 
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Passover,  f Darkness.]  The  awe  which  is  natu- 
rally inspired  by  an  eclipse  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it,  rendered 
it  a token  of  impending  judgment  in  the  Prophetical 
books.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ED,  t.  e.  “ witness,”  a word  inserted  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  of  Josh.  xxii.  .34,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  a few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  Versions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generally- 
received  Hebrew  Text.  The  passage  is  literally  as 
follows : “ And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  named  (LXX.  eTTwuojxdaev)  the 
altar:  because  that  is  a witness  (Ed)  between  us 
that  Jehovah  is  God.”  The  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
though  in  some  respects  differing  materially  from 
the  present  text,  shows  plainly  that  at  that  time 
the  word  Ed  stood  in  the  Hebrew  in  its  present 
place.  The  word  to  call  or  proclaim,  has 

not  invariably  (though  generally)  a transitive  force, 
but  is  also  occasionally  an  intransitive  verb.  (For 
a further  investigation  of  this  passage,  see  Keil, 
Joshua,  ad  loc .)  [G.] 

E'DAR,  TOWER  OF  (accur.  Eder,  ^3*3 
VW;  Vat.  omits  ; Alex,  tt upyos  Tadep  ; Turns 
Eder'),  a place  named  only  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21. 
Jacob’s  first  halting-place  between  Bethlehem  and 
Hebron  was  “ beyond  (HN^nD)  the  tower  Eder.” 
According  to  Jerome  ( Onomasticon , Bethlehem)  it 
was  1000  paces  from  Bethlehem.  The  name  sig- 
nifies a “ flock  ” or  “ drove,”  and  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  pastoral  habits  of  the  district.  Jerome 
secs  in  it  a prophecy  of  the  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  shepherds ; and  there  seems 
to  have  been  a Jewish  tradition  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  bora  there  (Targum  Ps.  Jon.).  [G.] 

EDDI'AS  (’Ie^ias  ; Alex.  ’I eSStas  ; Geddias), 
1 Esdr.  ix.  26.  [Jeziah.] 

E'DEN  (py  ; ’ESe/x),  the  first  residence  of 
man.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole  history 
of  opinion,  to  find  any  subject  which  has  so  invited, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  completely  baffled,  conjec- 
ture, as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  three  continents' 
of  the  old  world  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  search ; from  China  to  the  Canary  isles, 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  no  locality  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
corresponded  to  the  description  of  the  first  abode  of 
the  human  race  has  been  left  unexamined.  The  great 
rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  in  turn  done 
service  as  the  Pison  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  theorist  may  bewilder  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  difficult  question. 

In  older  more  clearly  to  understand  the  merit  of 
the  several  conjectures,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  sub- 
mit to  a careful  examination  the  historic  narrative 
on  which  they  are  founded.  Omitting  those  por- 
tions of  the  text  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not 
bear  upon  the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the 
description  is  as  follows: — “And  the  Lord  God 
planted  a garden  in  Eden  eastward.  . . . And  a river 
goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden ; and 
from  thence  it  is  divided  and  becomes  four  heads 
(or  arnoj.  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison : that  is 
it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah, 
where  is  the  gold.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is 
good : there  is  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone. 
And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon  ; that  is 
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it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush.  And 
the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel  ; that  is  it 
which  floweth  before  Assyria.  And  the  fourth  river 
that  is  Euphrates.”  In  the  eastern  portion  then 
of  the  region  of  Eden  was  the  garden  planted.  The 
river  which  flowed  through  Eden  watered  the  gar- 
den, and  thence  branched  off  into  four  distinct 
streams.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved  fhen  is 
this: — To  find  a river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
course,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of  these 
rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  P’rath  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor 
differences  of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been 
framed  with  regal’d  to  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  all  those  which  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers : the 
second,  those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table- 
land of  Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  noble 
streams.  These  theories  have  been  supported  by 
most.learaed  men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages,  and 
representing  every  shade  of  theological  belief ; but 
there  is  not  one  which  is  not  based  in  some  degree 
upon  a forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
narrative.  Those  who  contend  that  the  united 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  “ river  ” 
which  “ goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  gar- 
den,” have  committed  a fatal  error  in  neglecting 
the  true  meaning  of  which  is  only  used  of  the 
course  of  a river  from  its  source  downwards  (cf.  Ez. 
xlvii.  1).  Following  the  guidance  which  this  word 
supplies,  the  description  in  ver.  IQ  must  be  ex- 
plained in  this  manner : the  river  takes  its  rise  in 
Eden,  flows  into  the  garden,  and  from  thence  is 
divided  into  four  branches,  the  separation  taking 
place  either  in  the  garden  or  after  leaving  it.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  before 
junction  cannot,  in  this  position  of  the  garden,  be 
two  of  the  four  branches  in  question.  But,  though 
they  have  avoided  this  error,  the  theorists  of  the 
second  class  have  been  driven  into  a Charybdis 
1 not  less  destructive.  Looking  for  the  true  site  of 
Eden  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  applying  the 
names  Pison  and  Gihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
rivers  which  spring  from  the  same  region,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  explain  away  the  meaning 
of  inj,  the  “river,”  and  to  give  to  a sense 

which  is  not  supported  by  a single  passage.  In  no 
instance  is  fcJtfrO  (lit.  “ head  ”)  applied  to  the  source 
of  a river.  On  several  occasions  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  1G  ; 
Job  i.  17,  &c.)  it  is  used  of  the  detachments  into 
which  the  main  body  of  an  army  is  divided,  and 
analogy  therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
D'K-'X")  denotes  the  “ branches  ” of  the  parent 
stream.  There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  details 
of  the  several  theories,  which  may  be  obstacles  to 
their  entire  reception,  but  it  is  manifest  that  no 
theory  which  fails  to  satisfy  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  can  be  allowed  to  take  its  place  among 
things  that  are  probable. 

The  old  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  no 
assistance.  The  translators  appear  to  have  halted 
between  a mystical  and  literal  interpretation.  The 
word  jny  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  as  a proper 
name  in  three  passages  only,  Gen.  ii.  8,  10,  iv.  16 
where  it  is  represented  by  ’E Sea.  In  all  others, 
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with  the  exception  of  Is.  li.  3,  it  is  translated 
Tpvcp'f).  In  the  Yulgate  it  never  occurs  as  a proper 
name,  but  is  rendered  “ voluptas,”  “ locus  volup- 
tatis,”  or  “ deliciae.”  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  gives 
it  uniformly  )iy,  and  in  the  Peshito  Syriac, it  is  the 
same,  with  the  slight  variation  in  two  passages  of 

for  . 

It  would  be  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chronicle 
the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  upon  this 
question : their  name  is  legion.  Philo  (de  Mundi 
Opif.  §54)  is  the  first  who  ventured  upon  an 
allegorical  interpretation.  He  conceived  that  by 
paradise  is  darkly  shadowed  forth  the  governing 
faculty  of  the  soul ; that  the  tree  of  life  signifies 
religion,  whereby  the  soul  is  immortalised ; and  by 
the  faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  things  contrary  to 
nature.  In  another  passage  (de  Planted.  §9)  he  ex- 
plains Eden,  which  signifies  “ pleasure,”  as  a symbol 
of  the  soul,  that  sees  what  is  right,  exults  in  virtue, 
and  prefers  one  enjoyment,  the  worship  of  the  only 
wise,  to  myriads  of  men’s  chief  delights.  And  again 
(Legis  Allegor.  i.  §14)  he  says,  “ now  virtue  is 
tropically  called  paradise,  and  the  site  of  paradise 
is  Eden,  that  is,  pleasure.”  The  four  rivers  he 
explains  (§19)  of  the  several  virtues  of  prudence, 
temperance,  courage,  and  justice ; while  the  main 
stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the  generic 
virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  forth  from  Eden,  the 
wisdom  of  God.  The  opinions  of  Philo  would  not 
be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration,  were  it  not 
that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the  Fathers. 
Origen,  according  to  Luther  (Comm,  in  Gen.), 
imagined  paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees  angels, 
and  the  rivers  wisdom.  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Pantaenus, 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  have  all  favoured  the 
mystical  interpretation  (Huet.  Origeniana,  ii.  167). 
Ambrosius  followed  the  example  of  Origen,  and 
placed  the  terrestrial  paradise  in  the  third  heaven, 
in  consequence  of  the  expression  of  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
xii.  2,  4)  ; but  elsewhere  he  distinguishes  between 
the  terrestrial  paradise  and  -that  to  which  the 
apostle  was  caught  up  (De  Parad.  c.  3).  In 
another  passage  (Dp.  ad  Sabinum)  all  this  is  ex- 
plained as  allegory.  Among  the  Hebrew  traditions 
enumerated  by  Jerome  (Trad.  Hebr.  in  Gen.)  is 
one  that  paradise  was  created  before  the  world  was 
formed,  and  is  therefore  beyond  its  limits.  Moses 
Bar  Cepha  (De  Parad.)  assigns  it  a middle  place 
between  the  earth  and  the  firmament.  Some  affirm 
that  paradise  was  on  a mountain,  which  reached 
nearly  to  the  moon;  while  others,  struck  by  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  held  that  it 
was  situated  in  the  third  region  of  the  air,  and  was 
higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth  by 
twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  could 
not  reach  it.  Others  again  have  thought  that  para- 
dise was  twofold,  one  corporeal  and  the  other  incor- 
poreal : others  that  it  was  formerly  on  earth,  but 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  judgment  of  God 
(Hopkinson,  Descr.  Parad.  in  Ugol.  Thes.  vii.). 
Among  the  opinions  enumerated  by  Morinus  (Diss. 
de  Parad.  Terrest.  Ugol.  Thes.  vii.)  is  one,  that, 
before  the  fall,  the  whole  earth  was  paradise,  and 
was  really  situated  in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of  all 
kinds  of  delights.  Ephraem  Syrus  (Comm,  in  Gen.) 
expresses  himself  doubtfully  upon  this  point.  Whe- 
ther the  trees  of  paradise,  being  spiritual,  drank  of 
spiritual  water,  he  does  not  undertake  to  decide ; 
but  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  four  rivers 
have  lost  their  original  virtue  in  consequence  of  the 
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curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth  for  Adam’s  trans- 
gression. 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
garden  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  which 
assign  its  locality.  Ephraem  Syrus  maintained  that 
it  surrounded  the  whole  earth,  while  Johannes 
Tostatus  restricted  it  to  a circumference  of  thirty- 
six  or  forty  miles,  and  dthers  have  made  it  extend 
over  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  (Hopkinson, 
as  above.)  But  of  speculations  like  these  there  is 
no  end. 

What  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  from  Eden 
to  water  the  garden  ? is  a question  which  has  been 
often  asked,  and  still  waits  for*  a satisfactory  answer. 
That  the  ocean  stream  which  surrounded  the  earth 
was  the  source  from  which  the  four  rivers  flowed 
was  the  opinion  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  1,  §3)  and 
Johannes  Damascenus  (De  Orthod.  Fid.  ii.  9).  It 
was  the  Shat-el-Arab,  according  to  those  who  place 
the  garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  their  conjecture  would  deserve 
consideration  were  it  not  that  this  stream  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  bo  said  to  rise  in 
Eden.  By  those  who  refer  the  position  of  Eden 
to  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  the  “river”  from 
which  the  four  streams  diverge  is  conceived  to  mean 
“ a collection  of  springs,”  or  a well- watered  district. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  signification 
of  “im  (nahar)  is  wholly  without  a parallel ; and 
even  if  it  could,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
made  to  adopt  it,  such  a signification  is,  in  the 
present  instance,  precluded  by  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever meaning  we  may  assign  to  the  word  in  ver.  10, 
it  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  it  has  in  the 
following  verses,  in  which  it  is  sufficiently  definite. 
Sickler  (Augusti,  Theol.  Monatschrift.  i.  1,  quoted 
by  Winer),  supposing  the  whole  narrative  to  be  a 
myth,  solves  the  difficulty  by  attributing  to  its 
author  a large  measure  of  ignorance.  The  “ river” 
was  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  in  his  apprehension 
was  an  immense  stream  from  the  east.  Bertheau, 
applying  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
as  a test  of  that  of  the  Hebrews,  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  people 
south  of  the  Armenian  and  Persian  highlands  place 
the  dwelling  of  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  northern  limit 
of  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel,  Genesis). 
But  he  allows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to  have  been 
real  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined,  oceans 
which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the  Nile. 

That  the  Hiddekela  is  the  Tigris,  and  the  Phrath 
the  Euphrates,  has  never  been  denied,  except  by 
those  who  assume  that  the  whole  narrative  is  a 
myth  which  originated  elsewhere,  and  was  adapted 
by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  geographical  notions. 
As  the  former  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  by 
which  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  x.  4),  and  the  latter  is  the 
term  uniformly  applied  to  the  Euphrates  m the 
Old  Testament,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  appellations  in'  Gen.  ii.  14  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sense.  One 
circumstance  in  the  description  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. Of  the  f6ur  rivers,  one,  the  Euphrates, 
is  mentioned  by  name  only,  as  if  that  were  suffi- 
cient to  identify  it.  The  other  three  are  defined 
according  to  their  geographical  positions,  and  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  they  were  therefore  rivers 


a This  name  is  said  to  be  still  in  use  among* 1  the 
tribes  who  live  upon  its  banks  (Col.  Chesney,  Ex p.  to 
j Tigris  and  Euphrates,  J.  13). 
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with  which  the  Hebrews  were  less  intimately  ac- 
quainted. If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  Gihon,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
Pison,  is  the  Nile,  for  that  must  have  been  even 
more  familiar  to  the  Israelites  than  the  Euphrates, 
and  have  stood  as  little  in  need  of  a definition. 

With  regard  to  the  Pison,  the  most  ancient  and 
most  universally  received  opinion  identifies  it  with 
the  Ganges.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  1 §3),  Eusebius 
( Onomast . s.  v.),  Ambrosius  (de  Parad . c.  3),  Epi- 
phanius  (Ancor.  c.  58),  Ephr.  Syr.  (Op.  Syr.  i. 
23),  Jerome  (Ep.  4 ad  Rust,  and  Quaest.  Heb.  in 
Gen.),  and  Augustine  (de  Gen.  ad  lit.  viii.  7)  held 
this.  But  Jarchi  (oh  Gen.  ii.  11),  Saadiah  Gaon, 
R.  Moses  ben  Nachman,  and  Abr.  Peritsol  (Ugol. 
Thes.  vii.),  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Nile.  The  first  of  these  writers  derives  the  word 
from  a root  which  signifies  “ to  increase,”  “ to 
overflow”  (cf.  Hab.  i.  8),  but  at  the  same  time 
quotes  an  etymology  given  in  Bereshith  rabba,  §16, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  river . is  called  Pison 
“because  it  makes  the  flax  (|DtP5)  to  grow.” 
Josephus  explains  it  by  ir\r]Qvs,  Scaliger  by  irX^jx- 
fivpa.  The  theory  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  is 
thought  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  mentions 
(xxiv.  25,  27)  in  order  the  Pison,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west.  That  the 
Pison  was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long 
before  it  was  revived  by  Ewald  (Gesch.  d.  Volk. 
Isr.  i.  331,  note  2)  and  adopted  by  Kalisch 
Genesis,  p.  96).  Philostorgius,  quoted  by  Huet 
Ugolin.  vol.  vii.),  conjectured  that  it  was  the 
Hydaspes ; and  Wilford  (As.  Res.  vol.  vi.),  follow- 
ing the  Hindoo  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  mankind,  discovers  the  Pison  in  the  Landi-Sindh, 
the  Ganges  of  Isidorus,  called  also  Nildb  from  the 
colour  of  its  waters,  and  known  to  the  Hindoos 
by  the  name  of  Nila-Gangd  or  Ganga  simply. 
Severianus  (de  Mundi  Creat.)  and  Ephraem  Syrus 
(Comm,  on  Gen.)  agree  with  Caesarius  in  identi- 
fying the  Pison  with  the  Danube.  The  last-men- 
tioned father  seems  to  have  held,  in  common  with 
others,  some  singular  notions  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  this  river.  He  believed  that  it  was  also 
the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  that,  after  traversing 
Ethiopia  and  Elymais,  which  he  identified  with 
Havilah,  it  fell  into  the  ocean  near  Cadiz.  Such  is 
also  the  opinion  of  Epiphanius  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  the  Pison,  which  he  says  is  the  Ganges  of  the 
Ethiopians  and  Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks 
(Ancor.  c.  58).  Some,  as  Hopkinson  (Ugol.  vol. 
vii.),  have  found  the  Pison  in  the  Naharmalca,  one 
of  the  ai’tificial  canals  which  formerly  joined  the 
Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  This  canal  is  the 
i lumen  regium  of  Amm,  Marc,  (xxiii.  6 §25,  and 
xxiv.  6 §1),  and  the  Armalchar  of  Pliny  (N.  H. 
vi.  30).  Grotius,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  to 
be  the  Gihon.  Even  those  commentators  who 
agree  in  placing  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  between  Ctesiphon 
and  Apamea,  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
which  of  the  branches,  into  which  this  stream  is 
again  divided,  the  names  Pison  and  Gihon  are  to  be 
applied.  Calvin  (Comm,  in  Gen.)  was  the  first  to 
conjecture  that  the  Pison  was  the  most  easterly  of 
these  channels,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed 
by  Scaliger  and  many  others.  Huet,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceived  that  he  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
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Calvin  was  in  error,  and  that  the  Pison  was  the 
westernmost  of  the  two  channels  by  which  the 
united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  falls  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thority of  Bochart  (Hieroz.  pt.  ii.  1.  5,  c.  5). 
Junius  (Prael.  in  Gen.)  and  Rask  discovered  a 
relic  of  the  name  Pison  in  the  Pasitigris.  The 
advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true  position  of 
Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  been  induced,  from  a certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Pison  with 
the  Phasis,  which  rises  in  the  elevated  plateau  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Reland  (de  Situ  parad.  terr. 
Ugol.  vii.),  Calmet  (Diet.  s.  v.),  Link  ( Uru^lt, 
i.  307),  Rosenmiiller  (Handb.  d.  Bibl.  Au.j,  and 
Hartmann  have  given  their  suffrages  in  favour  of 
this  opinion.  Raumer  (quoted  by  Delitzsch,  Ge- 
nesis) endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Phasis  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  6),  that  is,  the  Ara:s 
or  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories  of 
Leclerc  (Comm,  in  Gen.)  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Chrysorrhoas,  the  modern  Barada,  which  takes  its 
rise  near  Damascus ; and  that  of  Buttmann  (Aelt. 
Erdk.  p.  32)  who  identified  it  with  the  Besynga  or 
Irabatti,  a river  of  Ava.  Mendelssohn  (Comm,  on 
Gen.)  mentions  that  some  affirm  the  Pison  to  be 
the  Gozan  of  2 K.  xvii.  6 and  1 Chr.  v.  26,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a river,  and  the  same  with  the 
Kizil-Uzen  in  Hyrcania.  Colonel  Chesney,  from 
the  results  of  extensive  observations  in  Armenia, 
was  “led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
comparatively  modern  names  of  Halys  and  Araxes 
are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  the 
names  of  Pison  and  Gihon ; and  that  the  country 
within  the  former  is  the  land  of  Havilah,  whilst 
that  which  borders  upon  the  latter  is  the  still  more 
remarkable  country  of  Cush.”  (Exp.  to  Euphr. 
and  Tigris,  i.  267.) 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a summary  of  the  various  con 
jectures  which  have  been  advanced,  with  equa. 
degrees  of  confidence,  by  the  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  Eden.  The 
majority  of  them  are  characterised  by  one  common 
defect.  In  the  narrative  of  Genesis  the  river 
Pison  is  defined  as  that  which  surrounds  the  whole 
land  of  Havilah.  It  is,  then,  absolutely  necessary 
to  fix  the  position  of  Havilah  before  proceeding  to 
identify  the  Pison  with  any  particular  river.  But 
the  process  followed  by  most  critics  has  been  first  to 
find  the  Pison  and  then  to  look  about  for  the  land 
of  Havilah.  The  same  inverted  method  is  charac- 
teristic of  their  whole  manner  of  treating  the 
problem.  The  position  of  the  garden  is  assigned, 
the  rivers  are  then  identified,  and  lastly  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  description  are  so  chosen  as 
to  coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

With  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  river 
which  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Pison, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  writers  on  this  subject 
should  be  unanimous  in  their  selection  of  a country 
possessing  the  attributes  of  Havilah.  In  Gen.  ii. 
11,  12,  it  is  described  as  the  land  where  the  best 
gold  was  found,  and  which  was  besides  rich  in  the 
treasures  of  the  b’dolach  and  the  stone  shoham.  A 
country  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  fonning 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  Ishmael’s  descendants 
(Gen.  xxv.  18),  and  the  scene  of  Saul’s  war  of 
extermination  against  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv. 
7).  In  these  passages  Havilah  seems  to  denote  the 
desert  region  south-east  of  Palestine.  But  the 
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word  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a son  of 
Joktan,  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Sheba  and 
Ophir,  also  sons  of  Joktan  and  descendants  of  Shem 
(Gen.  x.  29),  who  gave  their  names  to  the  spice 
and  gold  countries  of  the  south.  Again,  Havilah 
is  enumerated  among  the  Hamites  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  Cush;  and  in  this  enumeration  his  name 
stands  in  close  connexion  with  Seba,  Sheba,  and 
Dedan,  the  first  founders  of  colonies  in  Ethiopia  and 
Arabia  which  afterwards  bore  their  names.  If, 
therefore,  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  be  identical  with 
any  one  of  these  countries,  we  must  look  for  it  on 
the  east  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not  far 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  other  respects,  too,  this 
region  answers  to  the  conditions  required.  Bochart, 
indeed,  thought  the  name  survived  in  Chaula, 
which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  which  he  identified  with  the  abode  of 
the  Shemitic  Joktanites ; but  if  his  etymology  be 
correct,  in  which  he  connects  Havilah  with  the 
root  bin  “ sand,”  the  appellation  of  “the  sandy  ” 
region  would  not  necessarily  be  restricted  to  one 
locality.  That  the  name  is  derived  from  some 
natural  peculiarity  is  evident  from  the  presence  of 
the  article.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  meaning  of 
b’dolach,  be  it  carbuncle,  crystal,  bdellium,  ebony, 
pepper,  cloves,  beryl,  pearl,  diamond,  or  emerald, 
all  critics  detect  its  presence,  under  one  or  other  of 
these  forms,  in  the  country  which  they  select  as 
the  Havilah  most  appropriate  to  their  own  theory. 
As  little  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  shoham : call 
it  onyx,  sardonyx,  emerald,  sapphire,  beryl,  or 
sardius,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  some  of  these 
precious  stones  could  not  be  found  in  any  conceiv- 
able locality  to  support  even  the  most  far-fetched 
and  improbable  conjecture.  That  Havilah  is  that 
part  of  India  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and, 
more  generally,  the  eastern  region  of  the  earth; 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Susiana  (Hopkinson),  in 
Ava  (Buttmann),  or  in  the  Ural  region  (Raumer), 
are  conclusions  necessarily  following  upon  the  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  the  Pison.  Hartmann, 
Reland,  and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favour  of  Colchis, 
the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
Phasis  was  said  to  flow  over  golden  sands,  and 
gold  was  carried  down  by  the  mountain-torrents 
(Strabo,  xi.  2,  §19).  The  crystal  (b’dolach)  of 
Scythia  was  renowned  (Solinus,  c.  xx.),  and  the 
emeralds  ( shoham ) of  this  country  were  as  far 
superior  to  other  emeralds,  as  the  latter  were  to 
other  precious  stones  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  17),  all 
which  proves,  say  they,  that  Havilah  was  Colchis. 
Rosenmiiller  argues,  rather  strangely,  if  the  Phasis 
be  the  Pison,  the  land  of  Havilah  must  be  Colchis, 
supposing  that  by  this  country  the  Hebrews  had 
the  idea  of  a Pontic  or  Northern  India.  In  like 
manner  Leclerc,  having  previously  determined  that 
the  Pison  must  be  the  Chrysorrhoas,  finds  Havilah 
not  far  from  Coele  Syria.  Hasse  ( Entdech . pp. 
49,  50,  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller)  compares  Havilah 
with  the  'YAata  of  Herodotus  (iv.  9),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Arimaspians,  and  the  dragon 
which  guarded  the  land  of  gold.  For  all  these 
hypotheses  there  is  no  more  support  than  the 
merest  conjecture. 

The  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  difficulties 
not  less  insurmountable  than  the  Pison.  Those 
who  maintained  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  held 
also  that  the  Gihon  was  the  Nile.  One  objection 
to  this  theory  has  been  already  mentioned.  Ano- 
ther, equally  strong,  is,  that  although  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 


this  river,  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  Gihon.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  LXX.  rendering 
of  "lifW  by  Ttjcov  in  Jer.  ii.  18;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  translators  have 
given  the  latter  clause  of  the  same  passage  that 
they  had  no  conception  of  tho  true  meaning. 
Among  modern  writers,  Bertheau  (quoted  by  De- 
litzsch,  Genesis)  and  Kalisch  ( Genesis ) have  not 
hesitated  to  support  this  interpretation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  they  adopt,  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  garden  of  Eden  is  to  be  explained 
according  to  the  most  ancient  notions  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  without  reference  to  the  advances  made  in 
later  times  in  geographical  knowledge.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  adopted,  it  certainly  explains  some 
features  of  the  narrative;  but,  so  far  from  re- 
moving the  difficulty,  it  introduces  another  equally 
great.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  these  points  were  as  contradic- 
tory to  the  now  well-known  relations  of  land  and 
water  as  the  recorded  impressions  of  other  nations 
at  a much  later  period.  At  present  we  have 
nothing  but  categorical  assertion.  Pausanias  (ii. 
5),  indeed,  records  a legend  that  the  Euphrates, 
after  disappearing  in  a marsh,  rises  again  beyond 
Ethiopia,  and  flows  through  Egypt  as  the  Nile. 
Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  vi.  1)  relates  that  Alexander, 
on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  and  beans  like 
those  of  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Acesines,  ima- 
gined that  he  had  discovered  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  ; but  he  adds,  what  those  who  make  use  of 
this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  quote, 
that  on  receiving  more  accurate  information  Alex- 
ander abandoned  his  theory,  and  cancelled  the  letter 
he  had  written  to  his  mother  Olympias  on  the 
subject.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  was  at  one 
time  a theory  afloat  that  the  Nile  rose  in  a moun- 
tain of  Lower  Mauretania  (Plin.  II.  N.  v.  10). 

The  etymology  of  Gihon  (n'H,  to  burst  forth) 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a swiftly-flowing  im- 
petuous stream.  According  to  Golius  (Lex.  Arab.), 


(Jiohoori)  is  the  name  given  to  the 

Oxus,  which  has,  on  this  account,  been  assumed  by 
Rosenmiiller,  Hartmann,  and  Michaelis  to  be  the 
Gihon  of  Scripture.  But  the  Araxes,  too,  is  called 
by  the  Persians  Jichoon  ar-Ras,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  adopted  by  Reland,  Calmet, 
and  Col.  Chesney  as  the  modern  representative  of 
the  Gihon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  question 
is  not  to  be  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as  the  name 
might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  rivers.  That 
the  Gihon  should  be  one  of  the  channels  by  which  the 
united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  falls  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  essential  to  the  theory  which 
places  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  Shat-el-Arab. 
Bochart  and  Huet  contended  that . it  was  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  channels,  while  Calvin  considered 
it  to  be  the  most  westerly.  Hopkinson  and  Junius, 
conceiving  that  Eden  was  to  be  found  in  the 


region  of  Auranitis  ( = Audanitis,  quasi  Edenitis)  on 
the  Euphrates,  were  compelled  to  make  the  Gihon 
coincide  with  the  Naharsar,  the  Marses  of  Amm. 
Marc,  (xxiii.  6,  §25).  That  it  should  be  the 
Orontes  (Leclerc),  the  Ganges  (Buttmann  and 
Ewald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  which  rises  from  the 
side  of  the  Saghanlou  mountain,  a few  miles 
northward  of  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Link), 
necessarily  followed  from  the  exigences  of  the 
several  theories.  Rask  and  Verbrugge  are  in 
favour  of  the  Gyndes  of  the  ancients  (Her.  i.  189), 
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now  called  the  Diydlah , one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris.  Abraham  Peritsol  (Ugol.  vol.  vii.)  was 
of  opinion  that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in 
the  region  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Identi- 
fying the  Pison  with  the  Nile,  and  the  Gihon  with 
a river  which  his  editor,  Hyde,  explains  to  be  the 
Niger,  he  avoids  the  difficulty  which  is  presented 
by  the  fact  that  the  Hiddekel  and  P’rath  are  rivers 
of  Asia,  by  conceiving  it  possible  that  these  rivers 
actually  take  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  run  underground  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the 
explanation  of  Ephraem  Syrus  that  the  four  rivers 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in 
a very  lofty  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  after  passing  underneath 
the  sea,  come  to  light  again  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe.  It  may  be  worth  while  remarking,  by 
the  way,  that  the  opinions  of  this  father  are  fre- 
quently misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the  very 
inadequate  Latin  translation  with  which  his  Syriac 
works  are  accompanied,  and  which  often  does  not 
contain  even  an  approximation  to  the  true  sense. 
(For  an  example,  see  Kalisch,  Genesis,  p.  95.) 

From  etymological  considerations,  Huet  was  in- 
duced to  place  Cush  in  Chusistan  (called  Cutha, 
2 K.  xvii.  24),  Leclerc  in  Cassiotis  in  Syria,  and 
Reland  in  the  “ regio  Cossaeorum.”  Bochart  iden- 
tified it  with  Susiana,  Link  with  the  country  about 
the  Caucasus,  and  Hartmann  with  Bactria.or  Bdlkh, 
the  site  of  Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  cele- 
brated vale  of  Kashmir.  The  term  Cush  is  gene- 
rally applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit 
of  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10),  and  apparently  the  most 
westerly  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rule  of 
Ahasuerus  extended,  “ from  India,  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia” (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Egypt  and  Cush  are 
associated  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  occurs  (Ps.  lxviii.  31 ; Is.  xviii.  1 ; Jer.  xlvi. 
9,  &c.)  ; but  in  two  passages  Cush  stands  in  close 
juxtaposition  with  Elam  (Is.  xi.  11),  and  Persia 
(Ez.  xxxviii.  5).  The  Cushite  king,  Zerah,  was 
utterly  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  pursued 
as  far  as  Gerar,  a town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  &c.).  In  2 Chr. 
xxi.  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling 
“ beside  the  Cushites,”  and  both,  are  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife  of  Moses, 
who,  we  learn  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii.  1 denominated 
a Cushite.  Further,  Cush  and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  3), 
Cush  and  the  Sabaeans  (Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated 
in  a manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is 
the  son  of  Cush.  From  all  these  circumstances  it 
is  evident  that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were 
included  both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of 
Egypt  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts  west  of 
Egypt  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of 
Cush,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  proof.  The 
Targumist  on  Is.  xi.  11,  sharing  the  prevailing 
error  of  his  time,  translates  Cush  by  India,  but  that 
a better  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  these 
countries  was  anciently  possessed  is  clear  from  Esth. 
i.  1.  With  all  this  evidence  for  the  southern  situa- 
tion of  Cush,  on  what  grounds  are  Rosenmiiller  and 
others  justified  in  applying  the  term  to  a more 
northern  region  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus?  We 
Lire  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  gardens 


and  metropolis  of  Indra  are  placed  around  the  moun- 
tain Mdru,  the  celestial  north  pole;  that,  among 
the  Babylonians  and  Medo-Persians,  the  gods’  moun- 
tain, Albordj,  “ the  mount  of  the  congregation,” 
was  believed  to  be  “ in  the  sides  of  the  north  **  (Is. 
xiv.  13) ; that  the  oldest  Greek  traditions  point 
northwards  to  the  birthplace  of  gods  and  men ; and 
that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Paradise  of  the  He- 
brews must  be  sought  for  in  some  far  distant  hy- 
perborean region.  Guided  by  such  unerring  indi- 
cations, Hasse  ( Entdeckungen , pp.  49,  50,  n.) 
scrupled  not  to  gratify  his  national  feeling  by 
placing  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic ; Rudbeck,  a Swede,  found  it  in  Scandinavia, 
and  the  inhospitable  Siberia  has  not  been  without 
its  advocates  (Morren,  Rosenmuller’s  Geog.  i.  96). 
But,  with  all  this  predilection  in  favour  of  the  north, 
the  Greeks  placed  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in 
the  extreme  west,  and  there  are  strong  indications 
in  the  Purdnas  “ of  a terrestrial  paradise,  different 
from  that  of  the  general  Hindu  system,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa  ” (As.  lies.  iii.  300). 
Even  Meru  was  no  further  north  than  the  Hima- 
layan range,  which  the  Aryan  race  crossed  in  their 
migrations. 

In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of  opinions,  what 
is  the  true  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  ? Theory 
after  theory  has  been  advanced,  with  no  lack  of  con- 
fidence, but  none  has  been  found  which  satisfies  the 
required  conditions.  All  share  the  inevitable  fate 
of  conclusions  which  are  based  upon  inadequate  pre- 
mises. The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  because 
the  data  are  insufficient.  It  would  scarcely,  on  any 
other  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many  appa- 
rent solutions.  Still  it  is  one  not  easy  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  site  of  Eden  will  ever  rank,  with 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  the  interpretation 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  among  those  unsolved,  and 
perhaps  insoluble,  problems,  which  possess  so  strange 
a fascination. 

It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  other  me- 
thods of  meeting  the  difficulty,  than  those  above 
mentioned,  have  been  proposed.  Some,  ever  ready 
to  use  the  knife,  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
the  whole  narrative  to  be  a spurious  interpolation 
of  a later  age  (Granville  Penn,  Min.  and  Mos. 
Geol.  p.  184).  But,  even  admitting  this,  the  words 
are  not  mere  unmeaning  jargon,  and  demand  expla- 
nation. Ewald  ( Gesch . i.  331,  note ) affirms,  and 
we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition 
originated  in  the  far  East,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  its  wanderings  the  original  names  of  two  of  the 
rivers  at  least  were  changed  to  others  with  which 
the  Hebrews  were  better  acquainted.  Hartmann 
regards  it  as  a product  of  the  Babylonian  or  Persian 
period.  Luther,  rejecting  the  forced  interpretations 
on  which  the  theories  of  his  time  were  based,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  garden  remained  under 
the  guardianship  of  angels  till  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  ; but  that  by  the  flood  all  traces  of  it 
were  obliterated.  On  the  supposition  that  this  is 
correct,  there  is  still  a difficulty  to  be  explained. 
The  narrative  is  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  countries  and  rivers  spoken  of  were  still 
existing  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian  document 
(Morren,  Rosenmiiller’s  Geogr.  i.  92).  The  conjec- 
ture is  beyond  criticism ; it  is  equally  incapable  of 
proof  or  disproof,  and  has  not  much  probability  to 
recommend  it.  The  effects  of  the  flood  in  changing 
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the  face  of  countries,  and  altering  the  relations  of 
land  and  water,  are  too  little  known  at  present  to 
allow  any  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
Meanwhile,  as  every  expression  of  opinion  results 
in  a confession  of  ignorance,  it  will  be  more  honest 
to  acknowledge  the  difficulty  than  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a fictitious  solution. 

The  idea  of  a terrestrial  paradise,  the  abode  of 
purity  and  happiness,  has  formed  an  element  in  the 
religious  beliefs  of  all  nations.  The  image  of 
“ Eden,  the  garden  of  God,”  retained  its  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Israel  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  had  departed  (Ez.  xxviii. 
13  ; Joel  ii.  3),  and  before  whose  gates  the  cherubim 
still  stood  to  guard  it  from  the  guilty.  Arab  legends 
tell  of  a garden  in  the  East,  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  of  jacinth,  inaccessible  to  man ; a garden 
of  rich  soil  and  equable  temperature,  well  watered, 
and  abounding  with  trees  and  flowers  of  rare  colours 
and  fragrance.  In  the  centre  of  Jambu-dwipa,  the 
middle  of  the  seven  continents  of  the  Puranas,  is 
the  golden  mountain  Me'ru,  which  stands  like  the 
seed  -cup  of  the  lotus  of  the  earth.  On  its  summit 
is  the  vast  city  of  Brahma,  renowned  in  heaven, 
and  encircled  by  the  Ganges,  which,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  washes  the  lunar  orb,  and  falling 
thither  from  the  skies,  is  divided  into  four  streams, 
that  flow  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  These 
rivers  are  the  Bhadra,  or  Oby  of  Siberia ; the  Sita,  or 
Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China ; the  Alakananda, 
a main  branch  of  the  Ganges  ; and  the  Chakshu,  or 
Oxus.  In  this  abode  of  divinity  is  the  Nandana,  or 
grove  of  Indra ; there  too  is  the  Jambu  tree,  from 
whose  fruit  are  fed  the  waters  of  the  Jambu  river, 
which  give  life  and  immortality  to  all  who  drink 
thereof.  ( Vishnu  Purana,  trans.  Wilson,  pp.  166- 
171.)  The  enchanted  gardens  of  the  Chinese  are 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  summits  ofHouanlun,ahigh 
chain  of  mountains  further  north  than  the  Himalaya, 
and  further  east  than  Hindukush.  The  fountain  of 
immortality  which  waters  these  gardens  is  divided 
into  four  streams,  the  fountains  of  the  supreme 
spirit,  Tychin.  Among  the  Medo-Persians  the  gods’ 
mountain  Albordj  is  the  dwelling  of  Ormuzd,  and 
the  good  spirits,  and  is  called  “ the  navel  of  the 
waters.”  The  Zend  books  mention  a region  called 
lleden , and  the  place  of  Zoroaster’s  birth  is  called 
Hedenesh,  or,  according  to  another  passage,  Air j ana 
Veedjo  (Knobel,  Genesis ). 

All  these  and  similar  traditions  are  but  mere 
mocking  echoes  of  the  old  Hebrew  story,  jarred  and 
broken  notes  of  the  same  strain  ; but,  with  all  their 
exaggerations,  “ they  intimate  how  in  the  back- 
ground of  man’s  visions  lay  a Paradise  of  holy  joy, — 
a Paradise  secured  from  every  kind  of  profanation, 
and  made  inaccessible  to  the  guilty ; a Paradise  full 
of  objects  that  were  calculated  to  delight  the  senses 
and  to  elevate  the  mind ; a Paradise  that  granted 
to  its  tenant  rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that 
fed  with  its  perennial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and 
immortality  ” (Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  masters , 
pt.  ii.  p.  133).  [W.  A.  W.] 

E'DEN,  1.  (11$;  ’ESe'jit ; Eden;  omitted  by 
LXX.  in  Is.  xxxvii.  12,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  23),  one 
of  the  marts  which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre 
with  richly  embroidered  stuffs.  It  is  associated  with 
Haran,  Sheba,  and  Asshur ; and  in  Am.  i.  5,  Beth- 
Eden,  or  “ the  house  of  Eden,”  is  rendered  in  the 
LXX.  by  Xappav.  In  2 K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxxvii. 
12,  “ the  sons  of  Eden”  are  mentioned  with  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  Rezeph,  as  victims  of  the  Assyrian  greed 
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of  conquest.  Telassar  appears  to  have  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  tribe;  andKnobel’s  (Comm,  on 
Isaiah)  etymology  of  this  name  would  point  to  the 
highlands  of  Assyria  as  their  whereabouts.  But 
this  has  no  sound  foundation,  although  the  view 
which  it  supports  receives  confirmation  from  the 
version  of  Jonathan,  who  gives  ( Chadib)  as 

the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Bochart  proved  ( Phaleg, 
pt.  i.  p.  274)  that  this  term  wras  applied  by  the 
Talmudic  writers  to  the  mountainous  district  of 
Assyria,  which  bordered  on  Media,  and  was  known 
as  Adiabene.  But  if  Gozan  be  Gausanitis  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  Haran  be  Carrhae,  it  seems  more 
natural  to  look  for  Eden  somewhere  in  the  same 
locality.  Keil  {Comm,  on  Kings,  ii.  97,  English 
translation)  thinks  it  may  be  (Ma’dori), 

which  Assemani  {Bibl.  Or.  ii.  224)  places  in  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  modern  province  of  Diarbekr. 
Bochart,  considering  the  Eden  of  Genesis  and 
Isaiah  as  identical,  argues  that  Gozan,  Haran, 
Rezeph,  and  Eden,  are  mentioned  in  order  of 
geographical  position,  from  north  to  south;  and, 
identifying  Gozan  with  Gausanitis,  Haran  with 
Carrhae,  a little  below  Gausanitis  on  the  Chabor, 
and  Rezeph  with  Reseipha,  gives  to  Eden  a still 
more  southerly  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  even  lower.  According 
to  him,  it  may  be  Addan,  or  Addana,  which  geo- 
graphers place  ou  the  Euphrates.  Michaelis  {Suppl. 
No.  1826)  is  in  favour  of  the  modern  Aden,  called 
by  Ptolemy  ’A pafilas  ipirSpiov,  as  the  Eden  of 
Ezekiel.  In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  pro- 
bability seems  to  point  to  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia 
as  the  locality  of  Eden. 

2.  Beth-Eden  (py  TV’S,  “ house  of  pleasure ;” 
&vbpes  Xappav ; domus  voluptatis ),  probably  the 
name  of  a country  residence  of  the  kings  of  Da- 
mascus (Am.  i.  5).  Michaelis  {Suppl.  ad  Leg. 

' Hebr.  s.  v.),  following  Laroque’s  description,  and 
misled  by  an  apparent  resemblance  in  name, 
identified  it  with  Ehden,  about  a day’s  journey 
from  Baalbek,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Li- 
banus,  and  near  the  old  cedars  of  Bshirrai.  Baur 
{Amos,  p.  224),  in  accordance  with  the  Moham- 
medan tradition,  that  one  of  the  four  terrestrial 
paradises  was  in  the  valley  between  the  ranges  of 
the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  is  inclined  to  favour 
the  same  hypothesis.  But  Grotius,  with  greater 
appearance  of  probability,  pointed  to  the  irapabeicros 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  as  the  locality  of  Eden.  The 
ruins  of  the  railage  of  Jusieh  el-Kadimeh,  now  a 
paradise  no  longer,  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  tc 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus,  and  his  sug- 
gestion is  approved  by  Mr.  Porter  {Handb.  p.  577). 
Again,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Beth  Eden  is 
no  other  than  Beit-Jenn,  “ the  house  of  Paradise,” 
not  far  to  the  south-west  of  Damascus,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Hermon,  and  a short  distance 
from  Medjel.  It  stands  on  a branch  of  the  ancient 
Pharpar,  near  its  source  (Rosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Alt. 
ii.  291  ; Hitzig,  Amos,  in  loc. ; Porter,  Damascus, 
i.  311).  But  all  this  is  mere  conjecture  ; it  is  im- 
possible, with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to  connect  the 
Arabic  name,  bestowed  since  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
with  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  appellation,  whatever 
be  the  apparent  resemblance.  [W.  A.  W.j 

E'DER  (Viy,  “ a flock  ;”  Yat.  omits  ; Alex. 
’ESpalv  ; Eder ),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
the  extreme  south,  and  on  the  borders  of  Edom 
(Josh.  xv.  21).  No  trace  of  it  has  been  discovered 
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m modern  times,  unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is 
identical  with  Arad,  by  a transposition  of  letters. 

2.  (’E8ep,  Eder).  A Levite  of  the  family  of  Me- 
vari,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  23,  xxiv. 
30).  [G.] 

E'DES  (’HSats ; Esmi),  1 Esdr.  ix.  35.  [ Ja- 

DAU.] 

EDNA  (yESj/o,  i.  e.  pleasure;  Anna), 

the  wife  of  Raguel  (Tob.  vii.  2,  8,  14,  16  ; x.  12 ; 
xi.  1).  [B.  F.  W.] 

E'DOM,  IDUME  A,  or  IDUMAE'A  (D'HK, 
red;  ’E5c6/x ; N.  T.  ’I dovpala,  only  in  Mark  iii.  8). 
The  name  Edom  was  given  to  Esau,  the  first- 
born son  of  Isaac,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  when 
he  sold  his  birthright  to  the  latter  for  a meal  of 
lentile  pottage.  The  peculiar  colour  of  the  pottage 
gave  rise  to  the  name  Edom,  which  signifies  “ red.” 

“ And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I pray  thee, 
with  that  same  red  pottage ; for  I am  faint ; there- 
fore was  his  name  called  Edom”  (Gen.  xxv.  29-34). 
The  country  which  the  Lord  subsequently  gave  to 
Esau  was  hence  called  the  “ field  of  Edom”  (n'lK-4 
D*nX,  Gen.  xxxii.  3),  or  “ land  of  Edom  ” (JHN5 
D'n&S,  Gen.  xxxvi.  16;  Num.  xxxiii.  37).  Pro- 
bably its  physical  aspect  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this.  The  /Easterns  have  always  been, 
and  to  the  present  day  are,  accustomed  to  apply 
names  descriptive  of  the  localities.  The  ruddy  hue 
of  the  mountain-range  given  to  Esau  would  at  once 
suggest  the  word  Edom , and  cause  it  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  better-known  Esau.  The  latter  was 
also  occasionally  used,  as  in  Obad.  8,  9,  19  ; and  in 
21,  we  have  “ the  Mount  of  Esau”  (1E^y  *liTTlX). 

Edom  was  previously  called  Mount  Seir 
nigged;  Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  8),  from  Seir  the 
progenitor  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20- 
22).  The  name  Seir  was  perhaps  adopted  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  descriptive  of  the  “ rugged  ” cha- 
racter of  the  territory.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  18,  §1) 
confounds  the  words  Seir  and  Esau,  and  seems  to 
affirm  that  the  name  Seir  was  also  derived  from 
Isaac’s  son  ; but  this  idea  is  opposed  to  the  express 
statement  of  Moses  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Horites, 
from  Hori,  the  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20, 
22),  because  that  name  was  descriptive  of  their 
habits  as  “ Troglodytes,”  or  “dwellers  in  caves” 
(nn,  Horites).  Timna,  the  daughter  of  Seir 
and  aunt  of  Hori,  became  concubine  to  Eliphaz, 
Esau’s  oldest  son,  and  bare  to  him  Amalek,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Amalekites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 
22).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Isaac,  Esau 
left  Canaan  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxv.  28,  xxxvi.  6,  7,  8).  When  his  descendants 
increased  they  extirpated  the  Horites,  and  adopted 
their  habits  as  well  as  their  country  (Deut.  ii.  12  ; 
Jer.  xlix.  16  ; Obad.  3,  4). 

The  boundaries  of  Edom,  though  not  directly, 
are  yet  incidentally  defined  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  Bible.  The  country  lay  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  from  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-bamea,  and  thence  back  again 
to  Elath  (Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1-8)  ; that  is,  along  the 
east  side  of  the  great  valley  of  Arabah.  It  reached 
southward  as  far  as  Elath,  which  stood  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath,  and  was  the  sea- 
port of  the  Edomites  ; but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
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extended  farther,  as  the  Israelites  on  passing  Elath 
struck  out  eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  land  of  Edom  (Deut.  ii.  8).  On  the 
north  of  Edom  lay  the  territory  of  Moab,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  also  prevented  from  going, 
and  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  from  Ivadesh 
by  the  southern  extremity  of  Edom  (Judg.  xi.  17, 
18  ; 2 K.  iii.  6-9).  The  boundary  between  Moal* 
and  Edom  appears  to  have  been  the  “brook  Zered  ’ 
(Deut.  ii.  13,  14,  18),  probably  the  modern  Wady- 
el- Ahsy,  which  still  divides  the  provinces  of  Kerak 
(Moab)  and  Jebal  (Gebalene).  But  Edom  was 
wholly  a mountainous  country.  “Mount  Seir” 
(Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  8,  9 ; Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  5,  &c.) 
and  “the  Mount  of  Esau”  (Obad.  8,  9,  19,  21), 
are  names  often  given  to  it  in  the  Bible,  while 
Josephus  and  later  writers  called  it  Gebalene  (“the 
mountainous”).  This  shows  that  it  only  embraced 
the  narrow  mountainous  tract  (about  100  miles 
long  by  20  broad)  extending  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Arabah  from  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of 
Elath  to  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A 
glance  at  the  more  modern  divisions  and  names 
corroborates  this  view.  Josephus  divides  Edom, 
or  Idumaea,  into  two  provinces;  the  one  he  calls 
Gobolitis  (TofioAlris),  and  the  other  Amalekitis 
(Ant.  ii.  1,  §2).  The  former  is  Edom  Proper,  or 
Mount  Seir ; the  latter  is  the  region  south  of  Pa- 
lestine now  called  the  desert  of  et-Tih,  or  “ Wan- 
dering,” originally  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Num.  xiii.  29  ; 1 Sam.  xv.  1-7,  xxvii.  8),  but 
afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  possessed  by  the  Edom- 
ites. Eusebius  also  gives  the  name  Gabalene,  or 
Gebalene,  as  identical  with  Edom  (Onom.  s.  v. 
Seir,  Idumaea,  Alius,  &c.),  and  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  the  word  Gabla  is  substituted  for  Seir 
in  Deut,  xxxiii.  2.  Gebalene  is  the  Greek  form  of 

the  Hebrew  Gebal  6:a  mountain),  and  it  is  still 

retained  in  the  Arabic  Jebal  mountains). 

The  mountain  range  of  Edom  is  at  present  divided 
into  two  districts.  The  northern  is  called  Jebal. 
It  begins  at  Wady-el- Ahsy  (the  ancient  brook  Ze- 
red), which  separates  it  from  Kerak  (the  ancient 
Moab),  and  it  terminates  at  or  near  Petra.  The 
southern  district  is  called  esh-Sherah,  a name 
which,  though  it  resembles,  bears  no  radical  rela- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  Seir. 

The  physical  geography  of  Fdom  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Along  the  western  base  of  the  mountain- 
range  are  low  calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed 
lofty  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  over 
which  lies  red  and  variegated  sandstone  in  irregular 
ridges  and  abrupt  cliffs,  with  deep  ravines  between. 
The  latter  strata  give  the  mountains  their  most 
striking  features  and  remarkable  colours.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  summits  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern  side  runs  an 
almost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a thousand  feet 
or  more  higher  than  the  other.  This  ridge  sinks 
down  with  an  easy  slope  into  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  While  Edom  is  thus  wild,  rugged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  flat 
terraces  along  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly.  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  that  between  the  bare,  parched  plains  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  cliffs,  and  verdant, 
flower-spangled  glens  and  terraces  of  Edom.  This 
illustrates  Bible  topography,  and  reconciles  seem- 
i ingly  discordant  statements  in  the  sacred  volume. 
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While  the  posterity  of  Esau  dwelt  amid  rocky  fast- 
nesses and  on  mountain  heights,  making  their 
houses  like  the  eyries  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their 
sword  (Jer.  xlix.  16  ; Gen.  xxvii.  40),  yet  Isaac,  in 
his  prophetic  blessing,  promised  his  disappointed 
son  that  his  dwelling  should  be  “ of  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above” 
(Gen.  xxvii.  39).  Some  other  passages  of  Scripture 
are  also  illustrated  by  a glance  at  the  towering  pre- 
cipices and  peaks  of  Edom.  The  border  of  the 
Amorites  was  from  “ the  ascent  of  scorpions  (Ak- 
rabbhri),  from  the  rock” — that  is,  from  the  rocky 
boundary  of  Edom  (Judg.  i.  36).  And  we  read  that 
Amaziah,  after  the  conquest  of  Seir,  took  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  captives  to  the  “ top  of  the  cliff,”  and 
thence  cast  them  down,  dashing  them  all  to  pieces 
(2  Chr.  xxv.  11,  12). 

The  ancient  capital  of  Edom  was  Bozrah  [Boz- 
rah],  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  marked 
by  the  village  of  Buseireh,  near  the  northern  border, 
about  25  miles  south  of  Kerak  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33  ; Is. 
xxxiv.  6,  lxiii.  1 ; Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  But  Sela, 
better  known  by  its  Greek  name  Petra,  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  stronghold  in  the  days  of 
Amaziah  (b.c.  838 ; 2 K.  xiv.  7 ; see  Petra). 
Elath,  and  its  neighbour  Ezion-geber,  were  the  sea- 
ports ; they  were  captured  by  king  David,  and  here 
Solomon  equipped  his  merchant-fleet  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14;  1 K.  ix.  26). 

When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline,  the 
Edomites  not  only  reconquered  their  lost  cities,  but 
made  frequent  inroads  upon  southern  Palestine 
(2  K.  xvi.  6 ; where  Edomites  and  not  Syrians 
( Arameans ) is  evidently  the  true  reading ; 2 Chr. 
xxviii.  17).  It  was  probably  on  account  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the  Chaldeans 
against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fear- 
fully denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Ob.  1 sq. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  7 sq. ; Ezek.  xxv.  12  sq.,  xxxv.  3 sq.). 
During  the  Captivity  they  advanced  westward,  oc- 
cupied the  whole  territory  of  their  brethren  the 
Amalekites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  1 Sam.  xv.  1 sq. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  1,  §2),  and  even  took  possession  of 
many  towns  in  southern  Palestine,  including  He- 
bron (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6  ; B.  J.  iv.  9,  §7 ; 
c.  Apion.  ii.  10).  The  name  Edom,  or  rather  its 
Greek  form,  Idumaea,  was  now  given  to  the  coun- 
try lying  between  the  valley  of  Arabah  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  Josephus  writes 
(Ant.  v.  1,  §22) — “ the  lot  of  Simeon  included  that 
part  of  Idumea  which  bordered  upon  Egypt  and 
Arabia ;”  and  though  this  is  true  it  does  not  con- 
tradict the  language  of  Scripture — “ I will  not  give 
you  of  their  land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a footbreadth, 
because  I have  given  Mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a 
possession”  (Deut.  ii.  5).  Not  a footbreadth  of 
Edom  Proper,  or  Mount  Seir,  was  ever  given  to  the 
Jews.  Jerome  also  (in  Obad.)  says  that  the  Edom- 
ites possessed  the  whole  country  from  Eleuther- 
opolis  to  Petra  and  Elath ; and  Roman  authors 
sometimes  give  the  name  Idumaea  to  all  Palestine, 
and  even  call  the  Jews  Idumaeans  (Virg.  Georg. 
iii.  12  ; Juven.  viii.  160  ; Martial,  ii.  2). 

While  Idumaea  thus  extended  westward,  Edom 
Proper  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nabatheans, 
an  Arabian  tribe,  descended  from  Nebaioth,  Ish- 
mael’s  oldest  son  and  Esau’s  brother-in-law  (Gen. 
xxv.  13;  1 Chr.  i.  29;  Gen.  xxxvi.  3).  The  Na- 
batheans were  a powerful  people,  and  held  a great 
part  of  southern  Arabia  (Josh.  Ant.  i.  12,  §4). 
They  took  Petra  and  established  themselves  there 
at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ,  for  Antigonus, 


one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
conquering  Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against 
the  Nabatheans  in  Petra  (Diod.  Sic.  19).  This 
people,  leaving  off  their  nomad  habits,  settled 
down  amid  the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  founded  the  little  kingdom  called 
by  Roman  writers  Arabia  Petraea , which  embraced 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  Edom. 
Some  of  its  monarchs  took  the  name  Aretas  (2  Macc. 
v.  8;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §1,  2;  xiv.  5,  §1), 
and  some  Obodas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5) 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  was  father-in-law  of  He- 
rod Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3,  4),  and  it  was  thf 
same  who  captured  the  city  of  Damascus  and  held 
it  at  the  time  of  Paul’s  conversion  (2  Cor.  xi.  32  , 
Acts  ix.  25).  The  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  finally 
subdued  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.  105.  Under  the 
Romans  the  transport  trade  of  the  Nabatheans  in- 
creased. Roads  were  constructed  through  the 
mountain-defiles  from  Elath  on  the  coast  to  Petra, 
and  thence  northward  and  westward.  Traces  of  them 
still  remain,  with  ruinous  military  stations  at  inter- 
I vals,  and  fallen  milestones  of  the  times  of  Trajan 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  ( Peutinger  Tables  ; Laborde’s 
Voyage ; Burckhardt’s  Syria,  pp.  374,419;  Irby 
and  Mangles’  Travels , pp.  371,  377,  1st  ed.).  To 
the  Nabatheans  Petra  owes  those  great  monuments 
which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

When  the  Jewish  power  revived  under  the  war- 
like Asmonean  princes,  that  section  of  Idumaea 
which  lay  south  of  Palestine  fell  into  their  hands. 
Judas  Maccabaeus  captured  Hebron,  Marissa,  and 
Ashdod ; and  John  Hyrcanus  compelled  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  region  to  conform  to  Jew- 
ish law  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6,  xiii.  9,  §2 ; 
1 Macc.  v.  65,  68).  The  country  was  henceforth 
governed  by  Jewish  prefects  ; one  of  these,  Anti- 
pater, an  Idumaean  by  birth,  became,  through  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  emperor,  procurator  of  all 
Judaea,  and  his  son  was  Herod  the  Great,  “ King 
of  the  Jews”  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §3,  8,  §5,  xv. 
7,  §9,  xvii.  11,  §4). 

Early  in  the  Christian  era  Edom  Proper  was  in- 
cluded by  geographers  in  Palestine,  but  in  the  fifth 
century  a new  division  was  made  of  the  whole 
country  into  Palaestina  Prima,Secunda,  and  Tertia. 
The  last  embraced  Edom  and  some  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  when  it  became  an  ecclesiastical  di- 
vision its  metropolis  was  Petra.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Mohammedan  conquest  gave  a death- 
blow to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Edom. 
Under  the  withering  influence  of  Mohammedan 
rule  the  great  cities  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  country 
became  a desert.  The  followers  of  the  false  prophet 
were  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  instruments  in  God’s 
hands  for  the  execution  of  His  judgments.  “ Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  0 Mount  Seir,  I am 
against  thee,  and  I will  make  thee  most  desolate. 
I will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  when  the  whole 
earth  rejoiceth  I will  make  thee  desolate.  ...  I will 
make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut  off  from  it 

him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  return eth 

I will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and  thy  cities 
shall  not  return,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I am  the 
Lord  ” (Ezek.  xxxv.  3,  4,  7,  9,  14). 

The  Crusaders  made  several  expeditions  into 
Edom,  penetrating  as  far  as  Petra,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  it  still  bears,  Wady  Musa,,  “ Valley 
of  Moses”  ( Gesta  Dei  per  Franc,  pp.  405,  518. 
555,  581).  On  a commanding  height  about  12 
miles  north  of  Petra  they  built  a strong  fortress 
called  Mons  Regalis,  now  Shobek  ( Gesta  Dei,  p. 
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611).  At  that  time  so  little  was  known  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  that  the  Crusaders  occu- 
pied and  fortified  Kerak  (the  ancient  Kir  Moab) 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  site  of  Petra. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  century  Edom 
remained  an  unknown  land.  In  the  year  1812 
Burckhardt  entered  it  from  the  north,  passed  down 
through  it,  and  discovered  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
Petra.  In  1828  Laborde,  proceeding  northward 
from  Akabah  through  the  defiles  of  Edom,  also 
visited  Petra,  and  brought  away  a portfolio  of 
splendid  drawings,  which  proved  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  Burckhardt  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
Many  have  since  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
explorers,  and  a trip  to  Petra  now  forms  a necessary 
part  of  the  eastern  traveller’s  grand  tour. 

For  the  ancient  geography  of  Edom  consult  Re~ 
landi  Palaestina,  pp.  48,  66  sq.,  78,  82 ; for  the 
history  and  commerce  of  the  Nabatheans,  Vincent’s 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii. ; 
for  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  descriptions 
of  Petra,  Burckhardt’s  Travels  in  Syria,  Laborde’s 
Voyage,  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches,  Porter’s 
Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine.  [J.  L.  P.] 

EDOMI'TES  ('mx,  Outfit?,  pi,;  and 
Deut.  ii.  4 ; ’iSou^cuoi),  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  or  Edom.  [Edom.]  Esau  settled  in  Mount 
Seir  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  8).  Before  that  time,  however,  he 
had  occasionally  visited,  and  even  resided  in,  that 
country ; for  it  was  to  the  “ land  of  Seir  ” Jacob 
sent  messengers  to  acquaint  his  brother  of  his  ar- 
rival from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxii.  3).  The  Edom- 
ites soon  became  a numerous  and  powerful  nation 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  1 sq.).  Their  first  form  of  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  modern 
Bedawin  ; each  tribe  or  clan  having  a petty  chief  or 

sheikh  (P]-1  “ Duke  ” in  the  A.  V.,  Gen.  xxxvi. 

15).  The  Horites,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  from 
an  early  period,  and  among  whom  the  Edomites 
still  lived,  had  their  sheikhs  also  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29 
sq.).  At  a later  period,  probably  when  the  Edom- 
ites began  a war  of  extermination  against  the  Hor- 
ites, they  felt  the  necessity  of  united  action  under 
one  competent  leader,  and  then  a king  was  chosen. 
The  names  of  eight  of  their  kings  are  given  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  (xxxvi.  31-39),  with  their  native 
cities,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  of  them  was 
a foreigner  (“  Saul  of  Rehoboth-by-the-river”),  or, 
at  least,  that  his  family  were  resident  in  a foreign 
city.  (See  also  1 Chr.  i.  43-50.)  Against  the 
Horites  the  children  of  Edom  were  completely  suc- 
cessful. Having  either  exterminated  or  expelled 
them  they  occupied  their  whole  country  (Deut.  ii. 
12).  A statement  made  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  serves 
to  fix  the  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  eight  kings. 
They  “ reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel that 
is,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  virtual  king  of  Israel  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxiii.  5 ; Ex.  xviii.  16-19).  Other  circumstances, 
however,  prove  that  though  the  Edomite  kings  had 
the  chief  command,  yet  the  old  patriarchal  govern- 
ment by  sheikhs  of  tribes  was  still  retained.  Most 
of  the  large  tribes  of  Bedawin  at  the  present  day 
have  one  chief,  with  the  title  of  Emir,  who  takes 
the  lead  in  any  great  emergency  ; while  each  divi- 
sion of  the  tribe  enjoys  perfect  independence  under 
its  own  sheikh.  So  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
with  the  Edomites.  Lists  of  dukes  (or  sheikhs, 
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are  given  both  before  and  after  the  kings 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  sq. ; 1 Chr.  i.  51  sq.),  and  in  the 
triumphant  song  of  Israel  over  the  engulphed  host 
of  Pharaoh,  when  describing  the  effect  this  fearful 
act  of  divine  vengeance  would  produce  on  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  it  is  said — “ Then  the  dukes  of 
Edom  shall  be  amazed”  (Ex.  xv.  15),  while,  only 
a few  years  afterwards,  Moses  “sent  messengers 
from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  (Tj^D)  of  Edom  ” to 
ask  permission  to  pass  through  his  country  (Judg. 
xi.  17). 

Esau’s  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  his  blessing  appears  to  have 
been  inherited  by  his  latest  posterity.  The  Edom- 
ites peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  Israelites  to 
pass  through  their  land,  though  addressed  in  the 
most  friendly  terms — “ thus  saith  thy  brother 
Israel”  (Num.  xx.  14) — and  though  assured  that 
they  would  neither  drink  of  their  waters  nor  tres- 
pass on  their  fields  or  vineyards  (ver.  17).  The 
Israelites  were  expressly  commanded  by  God  neither 
to  resent  this  conduct,  nor  even  to  entertain  feelings 
of  hatred  to  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  4,  5,  xxiii.  7). 
The  Edomites  did  not  attempt  actual  hostilities, 
though  they  prepared  to  resist  by  force  any  intru- 
sion (Num.  xx.  20).  Their  neighbours  and  brethren 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12),  the  Amalekites,  were  probably 
urged  on  by  them,  and  proved  the  earliest  and 
most  determined  opponents  of  the  Israelites  during 
their  journey  through  the  wilderness  (Ex,  xvii.  8,9). 

For  a period  of  400  years  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Edomites.  They  were  then  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years 
later  David  overthrew  their  aimy  in  the  “ Valley 
of  Salt,”  and  his  general,  Joab,  following  up  the 
victory,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion (IK.  xi.  15,  16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrisons 
in  all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  13, 
14 ; in  ver.  13  the  Heb.  should  evidently  be  DHjK 
instead  of  D~l^s ; comp.  14 ; 2 K.  xiv.  7 ; and 
Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §4).  In  honour  of  that  victory 
the  Psalmist-warrior  may  have  penned  the  words  in 
Ps.  lx.  8,  “ over  Edom  will  I cast  my  shoe.”  Ha- 
dad,  a member  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom,  made 
his  escape  with  a few  followers  to  Egypt,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Pharaoh.  After  the  death 
of  David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  his  coun- 
trymen to  rebellion  against  Israel,  but  failing  in 
the  attempt  he  went  on  to  Syria,  where  he  became 
one  of  Solomon’s  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi.  14-22  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §6).  The  Edomites  continued 
subject  to  Israel  from  this  time  till  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (b.C.  914),  when  they  attempted  to 
invade  Israel  in  conjunction  with  Ammon  and 
Moab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in  the 
valley  of  Berachah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).  A few  years 
later  they  revolted  against  Jehoram,  elected  a king, 
and  for  half  a century  retained  their  independence 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  8).  They  were  then  attacked  by 
Amaziah,  10,000  were  slain  in  battle,  Sela,  their 
great  stronghold,  was  captured,  and  10,000  more 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  conqueror  from  the 
cliffs  that  surround  the  city  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ; 2 Chr 
xxv.  11,  12).  Yet  the  Israelites  were  never  able 
again  completely  to  subdue  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
17).  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem 
the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  poor 
Jews.  Tlieir  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially referred  to  in  the  137th  Psalm — “Remember, 
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0 Lord,  the  children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jeru- 
salem ; who  said,  Raze  it,  Raze  it,  even  to  the 
foundation  thereof.”  As  the  first  part  of  Isaac’s 
prophetic  blessing  to  Esau — ■“  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger  ” — was  fulfilled  in  the  long  subjection 
of  the  Edomites  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  so  now  the 
second  part  was  also  fulfilled — “ It  shall  come  to 
pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck”  (Gen. 
xxvii.  40).  It  was  on  account  of  these  acts  of 
cruelty  committed  upon  the  Jews  in  the  day  of 
their  calamity  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fearfully 
denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8, 
lxiii.  1-4 ; Jer.  xlix.  17 ; Lam.  iv.  21 ; Ezek.  xxv. 
13,  14;  Am.  i.  11,  12  ; Obad.  10  sq.). 

On  the  conquest  of  Judah  by  the  Babylonians, 
the  Edomites,  probably  in  reward  for  their  services 
during  the  war,  were  permitted  to  settle  in  southr 
ern  Palestine,  and  the  whole  plateau  between  it  and 
Egypt ; but  they  were  about  the  same  time  driven 
out  of  Edom  Proper  by  the  Nabatheans.  [Edom  ; Na- 
batheans.]  For  more  than  four  centuries  they 
continued  to  prosper,  and  retained  their  new  pos- 
sessions with  the  exception  of  a few  towns  which 
the  Persian  monarchs  compelled  them  to  restore 
to  the  Jews  after  the  captivity.  But  during  the 
warlike  rule  of  the  Maccabees  they  were  again 
completely  subdued,  and  even  forced  to  conform 
to  Jewish  laws  and  rites  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8, 
§6,  xiii.  9,  §1 ; 1 Macc.  v.  65),  and  submit  to 
the  government  of  Jewish  prefects.  The  Edom- 
ites were  now  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  whole  province  was  often  termed  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  Idumaea  (Ptol.  Geog.  v.  16 ; 
Mar.  iii.  8).  According  to  the  ceremonial  law  an 
Edomite  was  received  into  “ the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  ” — that  is,  to  all  the  rites  and  privileges 
of  a Jew — “in  the  third  generation”  (Deut.  xxiii. 
8).  Antipater,  a clever  and  crafty  Idumaean,  suc- 
ceeded, through  Roman  influence,  in  obtaining  the 
government  of  Judaea  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5). 
His  oldest  son,  Phasaelus,  he  made  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  his  second  son  Herod,  then  only 
in  his  15th  year,  he  gave  the  province  of  Galilee. 
Herod,  afterwards  named  the  Great,  was  appointed 
“king  of  the  Jews”  by  a decree  of  the  Roman 
senate  (b.c.  37  ; Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  §5;  Matt, 
ii.  1).  Immediately  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  John 
of  Gischala,  20,000  Idumaeans  were  admitted  to 
the  Holy  City,  which  they  filled  with  robbery  and 
bloodshed  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  4 and  5).  From  this 
time  the  Edomites,  as  a separate  people,  disappear 
from  the  page  of  history,  though  the  name  Idumaea 
still  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  country  south  of 
Palestine  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  {in  Obad .). 

The  character  of  the  Edomites  was  drawn  by 
Isaac  in  his  prophetic  blessing  to  Esau — “ By  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live”  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  War 
and  rapine  were  the  only  professions  of  the  Edom- 
ites. By  the  sword  they  got  Mount  Seir — by 
the  sword  they  exterminated  the  ITorites — by  the 
sword  they  long  battled  witli  their  brethren  of 
Israel,  and  finally  broke  off  their  yoke — by  the 
sword  they  won  southern  Palestine — and  by  the 
sword  they  performed  the  last  act  in  their  long  his- 
toric drama,  massacred  the  guards  in  the  temple, 
and  pillaged  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Little  is  known  of  their  religion ; but  that  little 
shows  them  to  have  been  idolatrous.  It  is  probable 
that  Esau’s  marriage  with  the  “daughters  of  Ca- 
naan,” who  “ were  a grief  of  mind”  to  his  father 


and  mother  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35),  induced  him  to 
embrace  their  religion,  and  when  Esau  and  his  fol- 
lowers took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  they  seem  to 
have  followed  the  practice  common  among  ancient 
nations  of  adopting  the  country’s  gods,  for  we  read 
that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah , after  his  conquest  of 
the  Edomites,  “ brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of 
Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  'be  his  gods”  (2  Chr.  xxv 
14,  15,  20).  Josephus  also  refers  to  both  the  idols 
and  priests  of  the  Idumaeans  {Ant.  xv.  17,  §9). 

The  habits  of  the  Idumaeans  were  singular.  The 
Horites,  their  predecessors  in  Mount  Seir,  were,  as 
their  name  implies,  troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in 
caves ; and  the  Edomites  seem  to  have  adopted 
their  dwellings  as  well  as  their  country.  Jeremiah 
and  Obadiah  both  speak  of  them  as  “ dwelling  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,”  and  making  their  habita- 
tions high  in  the  cliffs,  like  the  eyries  of  eagles 
(Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3,  4),  language  which  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  a survey  of  the  mountains 
and  glens  of  Edom.  Everywhere  we  meet  with 
caves  and  grottoes  hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone 
strata.  Those  at  Petra  are  well  known.  [Petra.] 
Their  form  and  arrangements  show  that  most  of 
them  were  originally  intended  for  habitations. 
They  have  closets  and  recesses  suitable  for  family 
uses,  and  many  have  windows.  The  nature  of  the 
rock  and  the  form  of  the  cliffs  made  excavation  an 
easier  work  than  erection,  besides  the  additional 
security,  comfort,  and  permanence  of  such  abodes. 
Indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mercial Nabatheans  were  the  first  who  introduced 
buildings  into  Edom.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also 
that  the  Edomites,  when  they  took  possession  of 
southern  Palestine,  followed  even  there  their  old 
mode  of  life,  and  excavated  caves  and  grottoes 
everywhere  through  the  country.  So  Jerome  in 
his  Commentary  on  Obadiah  writes — “ Omnis  Aus- 
tralis regio  Idumaeorum  de  Eleutheropoli  usque  ad 
Petram  et  Ailam  {haec  est  possessio  Esau)  in  spe- 
cubus  habitatiunculas  habet  : et  propter  nimios 
calores  solis,  quia  meridiana  provincia  est,  subter- 
raneis  tuguriis  utitur.”  During  a visit  to  this 
region  in  1857  the  writer  of  this  article  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a large  number  of  these 
caverns,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  ranking  them, 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  their  kind  in  the 
world.  [Eleutheropolis.]  The  nature  of  the 
climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  their  great 
size,  render  them  healthy,  pleasant,  and  commo- 
dious habitations,  while  their  security  made  them 
specially  suitable  to  a country  exposed  in  every  age 
to  incessant  attacks  of  robbers.  [J.  L.  P.] 


ED'REI,  1.  ; *E dpae'iv,  and  ’E fipatv  ; 

Euseb.  Onom.  A dpaa  ; Arab.  one  of  the 

two  capital  cities  of  Baslran  (Num.  xxi.  33  ; Deut. 
i.  4,  iii.  10  ; Josh.  xii.  4).  In  Scripture  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under  Og  their 
king,  and  the  territory  thus  acquired.  Not  a single 
allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
God’s  people,  though  it  was  within  the  territory 
allotted  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxii. 
33),  and  it  continued  to  be  a large  and  important 
city  down  to  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the 
name  Edr’a,  stand  on  a rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Lejah.  [Ar- 
GOB.]  The  site  is  a strange  one — without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  through  de- 
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files  all  but  impracticable.  Strength  and  security 
seem  to  have  been  the  grand  objects  in  view.  The 
rocky  promontory  is  about  a mile  and  a half  wide 
by  two  miles  and  a half  long ; it  has  an  elevation 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  plain, 
which  spreads  out  from  it  on  each  side,  flat  as  a 
sea,  and  of  rare  fertility.  The  ruins  are  nearly 
thi'ee  miles  in  circumference,  and  have  a strange  i 
wild  look,  rising  up  in  black  shattered  masses  from  j 
the  midst  of  a wilderness  of  black  rocks.  A num-  ; 
ber  of  the  old  houses  still  remain ; they  are  low,  j 
massive,  and  gloomy,  and  some  of  them  are  half  i 
buried  beneath  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  these  the  pre-  j 
sent  inhabitants  reside,  selecting  such  apartments  as 
are  best  fitted  for  comfort  and  security.  The  short 
Greek  inscriptions  which  are  here  and  there  seen 
over  the  doors  prove  that  the  houses  are  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Roman  dominion.  Edr’a  was  at 
one  time  adorned  with  a considerable  number  of 
public  edifices,  but  time  and  the  chances  of  war 
have  left  most  of  them  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin. 
Many  Greek  inscriptions  are  met  with ; the  greater 
part  of  them  are  of  the  Christian  age,  and  of  no 
historic  value. 

The  identity  of  this  site  with  the  Edrei  of  Scrip- 
ture has  been  questioned  by  many  writers,  who 
follow  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Eusebius  ( Onorn . 
s.  v.  Esdrei  and  AstarotK),  and  place  the  capital 
of  Bashan  at  the  modem  Der’a , a few  miles  farther 
south.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  the 
present  writer  to  regard  Edr’a  as  the  true  site  of 
Edrei.  1st.  The  situation  is  such  as  would  na- 
turally be  selected  for  a capital  city  in  early  and 
troublous  times  by  the  rulers  of  a warlike  na- 
tion. The  principles  of  fortification  were  then 
little  known,  and  consequently  towns  and  villages 
were  built  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  in  the  midst  of 
rocky  fastnesses.  The  advantages  of  Edr’a  in  this 
respect  are  seen  at  a glance.  Der’a , on  the  other 
hand,  lies  in  the  open  country,  without  any  natural 
advantages,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  every  invader. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  warlike  Rephaims 
would  have  erected  a royal  city  in  such  a position. 
2nd.  The  dwellings  of  Edr’a  possess  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  remote  antiquity — massive  walls,  stone 
roofs,  stone  doors.  3rd.  The  name  Edrei,  “ strength,” 
is  not  only  descriptive  of  the  site,  but  it  corre- 
sponds more  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Edr’a  than  to 
Der’a.  In  opposition  to  these  we  have  the  state- 
ment in  Eusebius  that  Edrei  was  in  his  day  called 
Adara,  and  was  24  Roman  miles  from  Bostra. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  to  Der’a , 
which,  as  lying  on  a great  road,  was  better  known 
to  him  than  Edr’a,  and  thus  he  was  led  hastily  to 
identify  it  with  Edrei. 

It  is  probable  that  Edrei  did  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  May  it  not  be  that 
they  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  position 
within  the  borders  of  a wild  region  infested  by 
numerous  robber  bands  ? The  Lejah  is  the  ancient 
Argob,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  stronghold  of  j 
the  Geshurites ; and  they  perhaps  subsequently  j 
occupied  Edrei  (Josh.  xii.  4,  5).  The  monuments  | 
now  existing  show  that  it  must  have  been  an  im-  j 
portant  town  from  the  time  the  Romans  took  pos-  ; 
session  of  Bashan ; and  that  it,  and  not  Der’a , was  t 
the  episcopal  city  of  Adraa,  which  ranked  next  to  I 
Bostra  (Reland,  Pal.  pp.  219,  223,  548).  In  A.D.  j 
1142,  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  III,  made  a j 
sudden  attack  upon  Adraa,  then  popularly  called  j 
Civitai  Ssrnardi  de  Stampis , but  they  encountered  ! 
such  obstacles  in  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground, 


the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  valour  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  At 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  present  writer  in  1 854 
the  population  amounted  to  about  fifty  families,  of 
which  some  eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the  rest 
Mohammedan.  A full  account  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Edrei  is  given  in  Porter’s  Five  Years 
in  Damascus , vol.  ii.  pp.  220  sq.,  and  Handbook  for 
Syria  and  Palestine , pp.  532  sq.  See  also  Burck- 
hardt’s  Travels  in  Syria , pp.  57  sq.  ; Bucking- 
ham’s Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  274. 

2.  A town  of  northern  Palestine,  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh.  It  is 
only  once  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Josh.  xix.  37). 
The  name  signifies  “strength,”  or  a “stronghold.” 
About  two  miles  south  of  Kedesh  is  a conical  rocky 
hill  called  Tell  Khuraibeh,  the  “ Tell  of  the  ruin 
with  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  on  the 
summit  and  a rock-hewn  tomb  in  its  side.  It  is 
evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of  the 
long-lost  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the  position,  and 
its  nearness  to  Kedesh,  give  probability  to  the  sup- 
position. Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  365) 
suggests  the  identity  of  Tell  Khuraibeh  with  Hazor. 
For  the  objections  to  this  theory  see  Porter’s  Hand- 
book for  Syria  and  Palestine , p.  442.  [J.  L.  P.] 

EDUCATION.  Although  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of 
parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and 
principles  (Ex.  xii.  26,  xiii.  8,  14;  Deut.  iv.  5,  9, 

10,  vi.  2,  7,  20,  xi.  19,  21;  Acts  xxii.  3;  2 
Tim.  iii.  15 ; Hist,  of  Susanna,  3 ; Joseph,  c.  Ap. 

11.  16,  17,  25),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among 
the  Hebrews  in  earlier  times  of  education  in  any 
other  subjects.  The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  in- 
struction, of  which  so  much  is  said  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  is  to  be  understood  chiefly  of  moral  and 
religious  discipline,  imparted,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Law,  by  the  teaching  and  under  the 
example  of  parents  (Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1, 
7,  20,  viii.  1,  ix.  1,  10,  xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  24, 
xxxi.).  Implicit  exceptions  to  this  statement  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  instances  of  Moses  himself, 
who  was  brought  up  in  all  Egyptian  learning 
(Acts  vii.  22) ; of  the  \v^;Ser  of  the  book  of  Job, 
who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  natural  history 
and  in  the  astronomy  of  the  day  (Job  xxxviii.  31, 
xxxix.  xl.  xii.) ; of  Daniel  and  his  companions  in 
captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17);  and  above  all,  in  the 
intellectual  gifts  and  acquirements  of  Solomon, 
which  were  even  more  renowned  than  his  political 
greatness  (1  K.  iv.  29,  34,  x.  1-9 ; 2 Chr.  ix. 
1-8),  and  the  memory  of  which  has,  with  much 
exaggeration,  been  widely  preserved  in  Oriental 
tradition.  The  statement  made  above  may,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability  be  taken  as  representing 
the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  Hebrew  education,  both 
at  the  time  when  the  Law  was  best  observed,  and 
also  when,  after  periods  of  national  decline  from  the 
Mosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made  by  monarchs, 
as  Jehoshaphat  or  Josiah,  or  by  prophets,  as  Elijah 
or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate  reform 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  that  standard  (2  K.  xvii.  13,  xxii.  8-20;  2 Chr. 
xvii.  7,  9 ; IK.  xix.  14  ; Is.  i.  et  seq.). 

In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  Ecclus., 
and  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  24,  26,  xxxix.  1-11).  St. 
Jerome  adds  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to 
say  < by  heart  the  genealogies  (Hieronym.  on  Titus , 
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iii.  9;  Calmet,  Diet.  Genealogie ).  Parents  were 
required  to  teach  their  children  some  trade,  and  he 
who  failed  to  do  so  was  said  to  be  virtually 
teaching  his  child  to  steal  (Mishn.  Kiddush.  ii. 
2,  vol.  iii.  p.  413;  Surenhus. ; Lightfoot,  Chron. 
Temp,  on  Acts  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  79). 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  themselves  ab- 
juring marriage,  were  anxious  to  undertake  and 
careful  in  carrying  out  the  education  of  children, 
but  confined  its  subject  matter  chiefly  to  morals 
and  the  Divine  Law  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §12; 
Philo,  Quod  omnis  probus  liber , vol.  ii.  458,  ed. 
Mangey;  §12,  Tauchn.). 

Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  chief  depositaries 
of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges,  from  which 
in  most  cases  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that 
succession  of  public  teachers,  who  at  various  times 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  moral  and  religious 
conduct  of  both  rulers  and  people.  [Schools  of 
Prophets.]  In  these  schools  the  Law  was  pro- 
bably the  chief  subject  of  instruction  ; the  study  of 
languages  was  little  followed  by  any  Jews  till  after 
the  captivity,  but  from  that  time  the  number  of 
Jews  residing  in  foreign  countries  must  have  made 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  more  common 
than  before  (see  Acts  xxi.  37).  From  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Romans, 
parents  were  forbidden  to  instruct  their  children  in 
Greek  literature  (Mishn.  Sotah,  c.  ix.  15,  vol.  iii. 
p.  307,  308,  Surenh.). 

Besides  the  prophetical  schools  instruction  was 
given  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere, 
but  their  subjects  were  doubtless  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  religion  and  worship  (Lev.  x.  11; 
Ez.  xliv.  23,  24  ; 1 Chr.  xxv.  7,  8 ; Mai.  ii.  7). 
Those  sovereigns  who  exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  Jewish 
polity,  were  conspicuous  in  enforcing  the  religious 
education  of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7,  8,  9,  xix. 
5 8,  11 ; 2 K.  xxiii.  2). 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there 
must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial 
district  of  Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
their  reputation  in  this  respect.  The  “ writers  ” 
of  that  tribe  are  represented  (Judg.  v.  14)  by  the 
same  word  IDD,  used  in  that  passage  of  the  levying 
of  an  army  or,  perhaps,  of  a military  officer  (Ges. 
p.  966)  as  is  applied  to  Ezra,  in  reference  to  the 
Law  (Ezr.  vii.  6) ; to  Seraiah,  David’s  scribe  or 
secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17) ; to  Shebna,  scribe  to 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  37) ; Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
6);  Baruch,  scribe  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32), 
and  others  filling  like  offices  at  various  times. 
The  municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a staff  of 
well-educated  persons  in  their  various  departments 
under  the  recorder  T3TO,  or  historiographer,  whose 
business  was  to  compile  memorials  of  the  reign  (2 
Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24;  2 K.  xviii.  18;  2 Chr. 
xxxiv.  8).  Learning,  in  the  sense  above  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and 
educated  persons  were  treated  with  great  respect, 
and,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  were  called 
“ sons  of  the  noble,”  and  allowed  to  take  precedence 
of  others  at  table  (Lightfoot,  Chr.  Temp.  Acts 
xvii.  vol.  ii.  79,  fol. ; Hor.  Hebr.  Luke  xiv.  8-24, 
ii.  540%  The  same  authority  deplores  the  de- 
generacy of  later  times  in  this  respect  (Mishn. 
Sotah,  ix.  15,  vol.  iii.  308,  Suren.). 
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To  the  schools  of  the  Prophets  succeeded,  after 
the  captivity,  the  synagogues,  which  were  cither 
themselves  used  as  schools  or  had  places  near  them 
for  that  purpose.  In  most  cities  there  was  at  lease 
one,  and  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  394, 
according  to  others,  460  (Calmet,  Diet.  Ecoles.). 
It  was  from  these  schools  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  teachers  presiding  over  them,  of  whom 
Gamaliel,  Sammai,  and  Hillel  were  among  the 
most  famous,  that  many  of  those  traditions  and 
refinements  proceeded  by  which  the  Law  was  in 
our  Lord’s  time  encumbered  and  obscured,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  represented,  though 
in  a highly  exaggerated  degree,  by  the  Talmud. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  in- 
heriting and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of 
their  predecessors,  were  maintained  for  a long  time 
at  Japhne  in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias,  the 
most  famous  of  all,  and  Sepphoris.  These  schools 
in  process  of  time  were  dispersed  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  by  degrees  destroyed.  According  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Mishna,  boys  at  five 
years  of  age  were  to  begin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten 
the  Mishna,  at  thirteen  they  became  subject  to 
the  whole  Law  (see  Luke  ii.  46),  at  fifteen  they 
entered  the  Gemara  (Mishna  Pirk.  Ab.  iv.  20, 
v.  21,  vol.  iv.  pp.  460,  482,  486,  Surenhus.). 
Teachers  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  both 
pupils  and  teachers  were  exhorted  to  respect  each 
other.  Physical  science  formed  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  (ib.  iii.  18).  Unmarried  men  and 
women  were  not  allowed  to  be  teachers  of  boys 
{Kiddush.  iv.  13,  vol.  iii.  p.  383).  In  the  schools 
the  Rabbins  sat  on  raised  seats,  and  the  scholars, 
according  to  their  age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on 
the  ground  (Lightfoot  on  Luke  ii.  46 ; Philo,  ibid. 
12,  ii.  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical 
schools  included  within  their  scope  the  instruction 
of  females,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with 
authority  similar  to  that  of  the  Prophets  them- 
selves (Judg.  iv.  4 ; 2 K.  xxii.  14).  Needlework 
formed  a large  but  by  no  means  the  only  subject 
of  instruction  imparted  to  females,  whose  position 
in  society  and  in  the  household  'must  by  no  means 
be  considered  as  represented  in  modern  Oriental — 
including  Mohammedan — usage  (see  Prov.  xxxi.  16, 
26  ; Hist,  of  Sus.  3 ; Luke  viii.  2,  3,  x.  39  ; Acts 
xiii.  50 ; 2 Tim.  i.  5). 

Among  modern  Mohammedans,  education,  even 
of  boys,  is  of  a most  elementary  kind,  and  of 
females  still  more  limited.  In  one  respect  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of 
the  Jewish  system,  viz.  that  besides  the  most 
common  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  Kuran  is  made 
the  staple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  instruction. 
In  Oriental  schools,  both  Jewish  and  Mohamme- 
dan, the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar  with 
chalk  on  tablets  which  are  cleaned  for  a flesh 
lesson.  All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud ; 
faults  are  usually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet. 
Female  children  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom 
taught  to  read  or  write.  A few  chapters  of  the 
Kuran  are  learnt  by  heart,  and  in  some  schools 
they  are  taught  embroidery  and  needlework.  In 
Persia  there  are  many  public  schools  and  colleges, 
but  the  children  of  the  wealthier  parents  are 
mostly  taught  at  home.  The  Kurdn  forms  the 
staple  of  instruction,  being  regarded  as  the  model 
not  only  of  doctrine  but  of  style,  and  the  text- 
book of  all  science.  In  the  colleges,  however, 
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mathematics  are  taught  to  some  extent.  (Jahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  §§106,  166,  Engl.  Tr. ; Shaw,  Tra- 
vels, p.  194;  Rauwolff,  Travels,  c.  vii.  p.  60; 
Buxckhardt,  Syria,  p.  326  ; Travels  in  Arabia,  i. 
275  ; Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  p.  95  ; Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.,  i.  p.  89,  93;  Englishw.  in  Eg.,  ii.  28,  31  ; 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  6,  395 ; Chardin,  Voyages, 
iv.  224  (Langles);  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  214,  215  ; 
Pietro  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  ii.  p.  188).  [Schools 
of  Prophets.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

EGLAH  “aheifer;”  AlyaX  and  ’AyAa; 

Egla),  one  of  David’s  wives  during  his  reign  in 
Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  son  Ithream  (2  Sam. 
iii.  5 ; 1 Chr.  iii.  3).  In  both  lists  the  same  order 
is  preserved,  Eglah  being  the  sixth  and  last,  and  in 
both  is  she  distinguished  by  the  special  title  of 
David’s  “ wife.”  According  to  the  ancient  Hebrew 
tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  ( Quaest . Hebr.  on 
2 Sam.  iii.  5,  vi.  23)  she  was  Michal,  the  wife  of 
his  youth  ; and  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ithream. 
A name  of  this  signification  is  common  amongst 
the  Arabs  at  the  presept  day. 

EGLA'IM  (D^X  = “ two  ponds ;”  ’A yaXeip ; 
Gallim),  a place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8,  and  there 
apparently  as  one  of  the  most  remote  points  on  the 
boundary  of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
En-eglaim.  A town  of  this  name  was  known  to 
Eusebius  (Onom.  Agallim),  who  places  it  8 miles 
to  the  south  of  Areopolis,  i.  e.  Ar-Moab  ( Rabba ). 
Exactly  in  that  position,  however,  stands  Kerak, 
the  ancient  Kir  Moab. 

A town  named  Agalla  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
with  Zoar  and  other  places  as  in  the  country  of  the 
Arabians  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §4). 

With  most  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Eglaim  ycc  awaits  further  research  for  its 
identification.  [G.] 

EG'LON  (fhy$  ; ’E yXctifx  ; Joseph.  'EyAwv  ; 
Eglon) , a king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12  ff ), 
who,  aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Amalekites, 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  took  “the  city  of  palm- 
trees,”  or  Jericho  (Joseph.).  Here  he  built  him- 
self a palace  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  4,  §1  ff.),  and 
continued  for  eighteen  years  (Judg.  and  Joseph.) 
to  oppress  the  children  of  Israel,  who  paid  him 
tribute  (Joseph.).  Whether  he  resided  at  Jericho 
permanently,  or  only  during  the  summer  months 
( Judg.  iii.  20" ; Joseph.),  he  seems  to  have  formed 
a familiar  intimacy  (< rvvijQgs , Joseph,  not  Judg.) 
with  Ehud,  a young  Israelite  (veavlas,  Joseph.), 
who  lived  in  .Jericho  (Joseph,  not  Judg.),  and 
who,  by  means  of  repeated  presents,  became  a 
favourite  courtier  of  the  monarch.  Josephus  re- 
presents this  intimacy  as  having  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance ; but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention  of 
intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a present  being 
made,  viz.,  that  which  immediately  preceded  the 
death  of  Eglon.  The  circumstances  attending  this 
tragical  event  are  somewhat  differently  given  in 
Judges  and  in  Josephus.  That  Ehud  had  the  entree 
of  the  palace  is  implied  in  Judges  (iii.  19),  but 
more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges 
the  Israelites  send  a present  by  Ehud  (iii.  15)  ; in 
Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  favour  by  repeated  pre- 
sents of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes, 
the  offering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene, 
which  are  separated  by  the  temporary  withdrawal 
of  Ehud  (18,  19);  in  Josephus  there  is  but  one 
scene.  The  present  is  offered,  the  attendants  are 


dismissed,  and  the  king  enters  into  friendly  conver- 
sation ( 6fu\iav ) with  Ehud.  In  Judges  the  place 
seems  to  change  from  the  reception-room  into  the 
“summer-parlour,”  where  Ehud  found  him  upon 
his  return  (cf.  18,  20).  In  Josephus  the  entire 
action  takes  place  in  the  summer-parlour  (S oiya- 
riov).  In  Judges  the  king  exposes  himself  to  the 
dagger  by  rising  apparently  in  respect  for  the  divine 
message  which  Ehud  professed  to  communicate 
(Patrick,  ad  loc.) : in  Josephus  it  is  a dream  which 
Ehud  pretends  to  reveal,  and  the  king,  in  delighted 
anticipation,  springs  up  from  his  throne.  The 
obesity  of  Eglon,  and  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (vid.  Judg.  iii.  17,  fat,  aareios,  LXX. ; 
but  “crassus,”  Vulg.,  and  so  Gesen.  Lex.). 

After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  repaired 
to  Seirah  (improp.  Seirath;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  sub 
v.),  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii.  26,  27)(  or 
Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  50).  To  this  wild 
central  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  plains 
E.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites  by  sound 
of  horn  (a  national  custom  according  to  Joseph. : 
A.  V.  “a  trumpet”).  Descending  from  the  hills 
they  fell  upon  the  Moabites,  dismayed  and  demo- 
ralized by  the  death  of  their  king  (Joseph,  not 
Judg.).  The  greater  number  were  killed  at  once, 
but  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan  with  the 
view  of  crossing  into  their  own  country.  The 
Israelites,  however,  had  already  seized  the  fords, 
and  not  one  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  escaped.  As 
a reward  for  his  conduct  Ehud  was  appointed  Judge 
(Joseph,  not  Judg.). 

Note. — The  “ quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal  ” 
(iii.  19)  : in  the  margin  better,  as  in  Deut.  vii.  25, 
“graven  images”  (Patrick  ad  loc.:  cf.  Gesen. Heb. 

Lex.  sub  v.  D^DS).  [T.  E.  B.] 

EG'LON  (ffaj> ; in  Josh.  x.  ’OSoAAc^,  Yat. 
and  Alex. ; AiAcfyi,  ’EyAc&fi ; Eglon,  Aglon),  a town 
of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah  or  low  country  (Josh, 
xv.  39).  During  the  struggles  of  the  conquest, 
Eglon  was  one  of  a confederacy  of  five  towns, 
which  under  Jerusalem  attempted  resistance,  by 
attacking  Gibeon  after  the  treaty  of  the  latter  with 
Israel.  Eglon  was  then  Amorite,  and  the  name  of 
its  king  Debir  (Josh.  x.  3-5).  The  story  of  the 
overthrow  of  this  combination  is  too  well-known  to 
need  notice  here  (x.  23-25,  &c.).  Eglon  was  soon 
after  visited  by  Joshua  and  destroyed  (x.  34,  35, 
xii.  12).  The  name  doubtless  survives  in  the  mo- 
dern Ajlan,  “ a shapeless  mass  of  ruins,”  “ pot- 
sherds,” and  “ scattered  heaps  of  unhewn  stones,” 
covering  a “ round  hillock  ” (Porter,  Handb. ; Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  188  ; Rob.  ii.  49),  about  10  miles 
from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  and  14  from 
Gaza,  on  the  south  of  the  great  maritime  plain. 

In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  given  as  Eglon  quae  et. 
Odollam ; and  its  situation  stated  as  10  miles  east 
of  Eleutheropolis.  The  identification  with  Adullam 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in 
Josh,  x.,  as  given  above ; and  it  is  to  the  site  of 
that  place,  and  not  of  Eglon,  that  the  remarks  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  refer.  This  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  Adollam.  No  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  th&  reading  of  the  LXX.  [G.] 

E'GYPT  (DnV»,  DN,  "to,  gent.  n. 

; Aiyunros ; Aegyptus),  a country  occupy- 
ing the  north-eastern  angle  of  Africa,  and  lying 
between • N.  lat.  31°  37'  and  24°  1',  and  E.  long. 
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27°  13  and  34°  12'.  Its  limits  appear  to  have  been 
always  very  nearly  the  same.  In  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10, 
xxx.  6),  according  to  the  obviously-correet  render- 
ing [Migdol],  the  whole  country  is  spoken  of  as 
extending  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  which  indicates  the 
same  limits  to  the  east  and  the  south  as  at  present. 
Egypt  seems,  however,  to  have  been  always  held,  ex- 
cept by  the  modem  geographers,  to  include  no  more 
than  the  tract  irrigated  by  the  Nile  lying  within  the 
limits  we  have  specified.  The  deserts  were  at  all  times 
wholly  different  from  the  valley,  and  their  tribes, 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 

Names. — The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible  is  “Mizraim,”  or  more  fully  “ the  land  of  Miz- 
raim.” In  form  Mizraim  is  a dual,  and  accordingly 
it  is  generally  joined  with  a plural  verb.  When, 
therefore,  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Mizraim  is  mentioned  as  a son 
of  Ham,  we  must  not  conclude  that  anything  more 
is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  colonized  by  de- 
scendants of  Ham.  The  dual  number  doubtless 
indicates  the  natural  division  of  the  country  into  an 
upper  and  a lower  region,  the  plain  of  the  Delta  and 
the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  has  been  commonly 
divided  at  all  times.  The  singular  Mazor  also 
occurs,  and  some  suppose  that  it  indicates  Lower 
Egypt,  the  dual  only  properly  meaning  the  whole 
country  (thus  Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  vv.  D'HVD), 

but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for  this  assertion.  The 
mention  of  Mizraim  and  Pathros  together  (Is.  xi. 
11  ; Jer.  xliv.  l,  15),  even  if  we  adopt  the  explana- 
tion which  supposes  Mizraim  to  be  in  these  places  by 
a late  usage  put  for  Mazor,  by  no  means  proves  that 
since  Pathros  is  a part  of  Egypt,  Mizraim,  or  rather 
Mazor,  is  here  a part  also.  The  mention  together 
of  a part  of  a country  as  well  as  the  whole  is  very 
usual  in  Hebrew  phraseology.  Gesenius  thinks 
that  the  Hebrews  supposed  the  word  "11  to 
mean  a limit,  although  he  admits  it  may  have 
had  a different  Egyptian  origin.  Since  we  cannot 
trace  it  to  Egyptian,  except  as  a translation,  we 
consider  it  a purely  Semitic  word,  as  indeed 
would  be  most  likely.  Gesenius  finds  the  signi- 
fication “ limit”  in  the  Arabic  name  of  Egypt, 

0 

jj&so  ; but  this  word  also  means  “ red  mud,”  the 

colour  intended  being  either  red  or  reddish  brown. 

Egypt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  DPI 
“ the  land  of  Ham  ” (Ps.  cv.  23,  27  ; comp, 
lxxviii.  51),  a name  most  probably  referring  to 
Ham  the  son  of  Noah  [Ham]  ; and  3m,  Rahab, 
“ the  proud  ” or  “ insolent  ” [Rahab]  : both 
these  appear  to  be  poetical  appellations.  The 
common  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  country  is 
written  in  hieroglyphics  KEM,  which  was  perhaps 
pronounced  Chem  ; the  demotic  form  is  KEMEE  a 
(Brugsch,  Geographische  Inschriften,  i.  p.  73,  No. 
362) ; and  the  Coptic  forms  are  X*-**H, 
XHAJU  (M) ; KHJUL6,  KHJULH  (S),  and 

KH.&JLS  (B).b  This  name  signifies,  alike  in  the 
ancient  language  and  in  Coptic,  “ black,”  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  land  on  ac- 
count of  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil  (comp. 
Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  33.  cti  tt) v Alyvirrov  iu 
tois  paXiara  pe\dyyeLov  ovtra v,  Sxnrep  rb  jxi- 
\av  tov  cKpdaXfiov,  Xrifilai/  KaXovcrt).  It  would 

1 The  system  of  transcribing-  ancient  Egyptian  is 
that  given  by  the  writer,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
rannica,  8th  ed.  art.  “ Hieroglyphics.” 
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seem,  as  thus  descriptive  of  the  physical  character 
of  the  land,  to  be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Mazor, 
if  the  meaning  we  have  assigned  to  that  word  be 
the  true  one.  In  this  case  it  would  appear  strange 
that  it  should  correspond  in  sound  to  Ham,  and  in 
sense  to  Mazor  or  Mizraim.  It  is  probable,  however 
(comp.  Plut.  L c.),  that  it  also  corresponded  in 
sense  to  Ham,  implying  warmth  as  well  as  dark- 

^ ^ ^ 

ness.  In  Arabic  we  find  the  cognate  word 

“ black  fetid  mud”  (. Kamoos ),  or  “black  mud” 
(, Sihah , MS.),  which  suggests  the  identity  of  Ham 
and  Mazor.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  conjec- 
ture that  Kem  is  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham, 
and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two  words  being  similar  or 
even  the  same  in  sense.  The  name  Bam  may  have 
been  prophetically  given  to  Noah’s  son  as  the  proge- 
nitor of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  neighbouring 
hot  or  dark  countries.  The  other  hieroglyphic  names 
of  Egypt  appear  to  be  of  a poetical  character. 

Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower,  “the  two  regions”  TA-TEE? 
called  respectively  “ the  Southern  Region”  TA- 
RES, and  “ the  Northern  Region  ” TA-MEHEET. 
There  were  different  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  Egypt  being  white,  and  that  of 
Lower  Egypt  red,  the  two  together  composing 
the  pscheut.  The  sovereign  had  a special  title 
as  ruler  of  each  region : of  Upper  Egypt  he  was 
SUTEN,  “ king,”  and  of  Lower  Egypt  SHEBT, 
“ bee,”  the  two  combined  forming  the  common 
title  SUTEN-SHEBT.  The  initial  sign  of  the 
former  name  is  a bent  reed,  which  illustrates  what 
seems  to  have  been  a proverbial  expression  in  Pales- 
tine as  to  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the  Pharaohs 
and  Egypt  (1  K.  xviii.  21  ; Is.  xxxvi.  6 ; Ez. 
xxix.  6)  : the  latter  name  may  throw  light  upon  the 
comparison  of  the  king  of  Egypt  to  a fly,  and  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  a bee  (Is.  vii.  18).  It  must  be 
remarked  that  Upper  Egypt  is  always  mentioned 
before  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  the  crown  of  the 
former  in  the  pschent  rises  above  that  of  the  latter. 
In  subsequent  times  this  double  division  obtained. 
Manetho  speaks  of  rdjv  re  ’avco  Kail  Karoo  %c£pa v 
(ap.  Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  14),  and  under  the  Ptolemies 
f$a(n\ebs  rau  re  &voo  Kail  roov  Karoo  xuP^v 
(Rosetta  Stone)  occurs,  as  equivalent  to  the  title 
mentioned  above.  In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Upper  Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Hepta- 
nomis  and  the  Theba'is,  making  altogether  three 
provinces,  but  the  division  of  the  whole  country 
into  two  was  even  then  the  most  usual. 

Superficies. — Egypt  has  a superficies  of  about 
9582  square  geographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the 
Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilise.  This  com- 
putation includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as  sandy 
tracts  which  can  be  inundated,  and  the  whole  space 
either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no  more  than 
about  5626  square  miles.  Anciently  2735  square 
miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated,  and  now  it 
would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim  about  1295 
square  miles.  These  computations  are  those  of 
Colonel  Jacotin  and  M.  Esteve,  given  in  the  Memoir 
of  the  former  in  the  great  French  work  ( Description 
de  VEgypte,  2nd  ed.  xviii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  101,  etseaq.). 
They  must  be  very  nearly  true  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  country  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Lane  calcu- 
lated the  extent  of  the  cultivated  land  in  A.  H.  777, 

b The  letters  M,  S,  and  B denote  here  and  else- 
where the  Memphitic,  Sahidic,  and  Bashmuric  dia- 
lects. 
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A. D.  1375-6,  to  be  5500  square  geographical  miles, 
from  a list  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  towns  and 
villages  appended  to  De  Sacy’s  Abd  Allatif.  He 
thinks  this  list  may  be  undei’rated.  M.  Men  gin 
made  the  cultivated  land  much  less  in  1821,  but 
since  then  much  waste  territory  has  been  reclaimed 
(Mrs.  Poole,  Englishwoman  in  Egypt , i.  p.  85). 
The  chief  differences  in  the  character  of  the  surface 
in  the  times  before  the  Christian  era  were  that  the 
long  valley  through  which  flowed  the  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  then  cultivated,  and 
that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  extended  much  further  noith 
than  at  present. 

Nomes. — From  a remote  period  Egypt  was  di- 
vided into  Nomes,  FIESPU,  sing.  HESP,  each  one 
of  which  had  its  special  objects  of  worship.  The 
monuments  show  that  this  division  was  as  old  as 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  which  began 

B. C.  cir.  2082.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  36 
in  number.  Ptolemy  enumerates  44,  and  Pliny  46  ; 
afterwards  they  were  further  increased.  There  is  no 
distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible.  In  the  LXX. 

version  indeed,  robniD  (is.  xix.  2)  is  rendered  by 
vS/xos,  but  we  have  no  warrant  for  translating  it 
otherwise  than  “ kingdom.”  It  is  probable  that  at 
that  time  there  were  two,  if  not  three,  kingdoms  in 
the  country.  Two  provinces  or  districts  of  Egypt 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Pathros  and  Caphtor ; 
the  former  appeal's  to  have  been  part  of  Upper  Egypt, 
the  latter  was  certainly  so,  and  must  be  represented 
by  the  Coptite  Nome,  although  no  doubt  of  greater 
extent.  [Pathros  ; Caphtor.] 

General  appearance,  Climate,  fyc. — The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  days  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was 
always  a vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more 
perfectly  watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of 
the  Nile  and  numerous  canals,  while  the  narrow 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  suffered  still  less 
alteration.  Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must 
have  been  abundant ; whereas  now  they  have  al- 
most disappeared,  except  in  the  lakes.  The  whole 
country  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility, 
which  especially  strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich 
green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted  with  the  utterly -bare 
yellow  mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert 
on  either  side.  Thus  the  plain  of  Jordan  before  the 
cities  were  destroyed  was,  we  read,  “ well  watered 
every  where”  . . . . “ [even]  like  a garden  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt”  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  The 
climate  is  equable  and  healthy.  Rain  is  not  very 
unfrequent  on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very 
rare.  Cultivation  nowhere  depends  upon  it.  This 
absence  of  rain  is  mentioned  in  Deut.  fxi.  10,  11) 
as  rendering  artificial  irrigation  necessary,  unlike 
the  case  of  Palestine,  and  in  Zech.  (xiv.  18)  as 
peculiar  to  the  country.  Egypt  has  been  visited 
at  all  ages  by  severe  pestilences,  but  it  cannot  be 
determined  that  any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were 
of  the  character  of  the  modern  Plague.  The  plague 
with  which  the  Egyptians  are  threatened  in  Zech. 
(1.  c .)  is  described  by  a word,  iHQUft.  which  is 
not  specially  applicable  to  a pestilence  of  their 
country  (see  ver.  12).  Cutaneous  disorders,  which 
have  always  been  very  prevalent  in  Egypt,  are 
distinctly  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the  country 
(Deut.  vii.  15,  xxviii.  27,  35,  60,  and  perhaps 
Ex.  xv.  20,  though  here  the  reference  may  be 
to  the  Plague  of  Boils),  and  as  punishments  to  the 
Israelites  in  case  of  disobedience,  whereas  if  they 
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obeyed  they  were  to  be  preserved  from  them. 
The  Egyptian  calumny  that  made  the  Israelites  a 
body  of  lepers  and  unclean  (Jos.  c.  Apion. ) is  thus 
refuted,  and  the  traditional  tale  as  to  the  Exodus 
given  by  Manetho  shown  to  be  altogether  wrong  m 
its  main  facts  which  depend  upon  tb-  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Famines  are  frequent,  ana  one  in  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  time  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh 
El-Mustansir-billah,  seems  to  have  been  even  more 
severe  than  that  of  Joseph.  [Famine.] 

Geology. — The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and  the 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either  side  of  the 
plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook  the  valley, 
above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from  the  river 
to  present  the  aspect  of  cliffs.  The  formation  is 
limestone  as  far  as  a little  above  Thebes,  where 
sandstone  begins.  The  First  Cataract,  the  southern 
limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused  by  granite  and  other 
primitive  rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sandstone 
and  obstruct  the  river’s  bed.  In  Upper  Egypt 
the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely  exceed  300 
feet  in  their  height,  but  far  in  the  eastern  desert 
they  often  attain  a much  greater  elevation.  The 
highest  is  Gebel  Gharib,  which  rises  about  6000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and 
granite  were  obtained  from  quarries  near  the  river ; 
basalt,  breccia,  and  porphyry  from  others  in  the 
eastern  desert  between  the  Theba'is  and  the  Red 
Sea.  An  important  geological  change  has  in  the 
course  of  centuries  raised  the  country  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  depressed  that  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  isthmus.  Since  the  Christian 
era  the  head  of  the  Gulf  has  retired  southwards, 
as  prophesied  by  Isaiah — “ The  Lord  shall  utterly 
destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea”  (xi.  15)  ; 
“ the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea”  (xix.  5). 
The  Delta  is  of  a triangular  form,  its  eastern  and 
western  limits  being  nearly  marked  by  the  courses 
of  the  ancient  Pelusiac  and  Canopic  branches  of  the 
Nile : Upper  Egypt  is  a narrow  winding  valley, 
varying  in  breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  12  miles 
across,  and  generally  broadest  on  the  western  side. 
Anciently  there  was  a fertile  valley  on  the  course 
of  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Land  of  Goshen, 
now  called  Wadi-t  Tumeyldt : this  is  covered  with 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  [Goshen.]  To  the  south, 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  oasis  now  called  the 
Feiyoom,  the  old  Arsinoite  Nome,  connected  with 
the  valley  by  a neck  of  cultivated  land. 

The  Nile. — The  Nile  is  called  in  the  Bible  Shihor , 
-lilW,  or  “ the  black  (river);”  Yeor,  “TlfcO, 

“ the  river,”  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
ATUR,  AUR ; DnX*?  "IH3,  “ the  river  of  Egypt ;” 
and  bm,  either  “ the  brook,”  if  the  first  word 

be  not  a proper  name,  or  else  the  “ Nahal  (Nile)  of 
Egypt,”  to  which,  if  the  latter  rendering  be  correct, 

alone  must  be  added.  These  names  are  dis- 
cussed in  another  article.  [Nile.]  In  Egyptian 
the  Nile  bore  the  sacred  appellation  HA  PEE  or 
HAPEE-MU,  “ the  abyss,”  or  “ the  abyss  of 
waters.”  As  Egypt  was  divided  into  two  regions, 
we  find  two  Niles,  HAPEE-RES,  “ the  Southern 
Nile,”  and  HAPEE-MEHEET  “the  Nortnem 
Nile,”  the  former  name  being  given  to  the  rivei 
in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  Nubia.  The  common  appel- 
lation is  ATUR,  or  AUR,  “ the  river,”  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  Hebrew  Yeor.  This  word  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Coptic  appellation  6IGpO» 
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T£.pO,  I^puo  (M),  iepo  (S),  which  like- 

wise  also  signifies  “ the  river.”  The  inundation, 
HAPEE-UR,  “ great  Nile,”  or  “ high  Nile,”  fer- 
tilizes and  sustains  the  country,  and  makes  the  river 
its  chief  blessing ; a very  low  inundation  or  failure  of' 
rising  being  the  cause  of  famine.  The  Nile  was  on 
this  account  anciently  worshipped,  and  the  plague 
in  which  its  waters  were  turned  into  blood,  while 
injurious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  fish  (Ex.  vii. 
21  ; Ps.  cv.  29),  was  a reproof  to  the  superstition 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  rise  begins  in  Egypt  about 
the  summer  solstice,  and  the  inundation  commences 
about  two  months  later.  The  greatest  height  is 
attained  about  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  inundation  lasts  about  three  months. 
During  this  time,  and  especially  when  near  the 
highest,  the  river  rapidly  pours  along  its  red  turbid 
waters,  and  spreads  through  openings  in  its  banks 
over  the  whole  valley  and  plain.  The  prophet  Amos, 
speaking  of  the  ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  says 
that  “ the  land  . . . shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the 
Hood  [river]  of  Egypt”  (viii.  8,  ix.  5).  The  rate  at 
which  the  Nile  deposits  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt 
has  been  the  subject  of  interesting  researches,  which 
have  as  yet  led  to  no  decisive  result. 

Cultivation,  Agriculture , SfC. — The  ancient  pros- 
perity of  Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well  as  by 
the  numerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As  early 
as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have  been 
densely  populated  and  well  able  to  support  its  inha- 
bitants, for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was 
then  much  external  traffic.  In  such  a climate  the 
wants  of  man  are  few,  and  nature  is  liberal  in  neces- 
sary food.  Even  the  Israelites  in  their  hard  bond- 
age did  “eat  freely”  the  fish  and  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  the  country,  and  ever  afterwards  they 
longed  to  return  to  the  idle  plenty  of  a land  where 
even  now  starvation  is  unknown.  The  contrast  of 
the  present  state  of  Egypt  to  its  former  prosperity 
is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  than  to  physical 
causes.  It  is  true  that  the  branches  of  the  Nile 
have  failed,  the  canals  and  the  artificial  lakes  and 
ponds  for  fish  are  dried  up ; that  the  reeds  and  other 
water-plants  which  were  of  value  in  commerce,  and 
a shelter  for  wild-fowl,  have  in  most  parts  perished ; 
that  the  land  of  Goshen,  once,  at  least  for  pasture, 
“ the  best  of  the  land”  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  11),  is 
now  sand-strewn  and  unwatered  so  as  scarcely  to 
I'e  distinguished  from  the  desert  around,  and  that 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  have  thus  received 
a literal  fulfilment  (see  especially  Is.  xix.  5-10), 
yet  this  has  not  been  by  any  irresistible  aggression 
of  nature,  but  because  Egypt,  smitten  and  accursed, 
has  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  The  population 
is  not  large  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
now  fit  for  culture,  and  long  oppression  has  taken 
from  it  the  power  and  the  will  to  advance. 

Egypt  is  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  As 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  when 
the  produce  failed  in  Palestine,  Egypt  was  the 
natural  resource.  In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was 
evidently  the  granary — at  least  during  famines — of 
the  nations  around.  The  inundation,  as  taking  the 
place  of  rain,  has  always  rendered  the  system  of 
agriculture  peculiar;  and  the  artificial  irrigation 
during  the  time  of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the 
same  principle.  We  read  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
that  it  is  “ not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowelst  thy  seed,  and 
wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a garden  of  herbs : 
but  the  land  whither  tnou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
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fisj  a land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and]  drinketl. 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven”  (Deut.  xi.  10,  11). 
Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  mode  of 
irrigation  by  a machine,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  a 
laborious  work.  The  monuments  do  not  afford  a 
representation  of  the  supposed  machine.  That  now 
called  the  shadoof,  which  is  a pole  having  a weight 


Shadoof,  or  pole  and  bucket,  for  watering  the  garden.  (Wilkinson.) 

at,  one  end  and  a bucket  at  the  other,  so  hung  that 
the  labourer  is  aided  by  the  weight  in  raising  the 
full  bucket,  is  depicted,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  There  are 
detailed  pictures  of  breaking  up  the  earth,  or 
ploughing,  sowing,  harvest,  threshing,  and  storing 


Granary,  showing  how  the  grain  was  put  in,  and  that  the  doors  a b 
were  intended  for  taking  it  out.  (Wilkinson.) 

the  wheat  in  granaries.  The  threshing  was  simply 
treading  out  by  oxen  or  cows,  unmuzzled  (comp. 
Deut.  xxv.  4).  The  processes  of  agriculture  began 
as  soon  as  the  water  of  the  inundation  had  sunk 
into  the  soil,  about  a month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  the  harvest-time  was  about  and  soon 
after  the  venial  equinox  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32).  Vines 
were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were  several 
different  kinds  of  wine,  one  of  which,  the  Mareotic, 
was  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of  other  fruit- 
trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  common  and 
valuable.  The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation.  On  the 
1 enure  of  land  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  history 
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of  Joseph.  Before  the  famine  each  city  and  large 
village — for  I']}  must  be  held  to  have  a wider  sig- 
nification than  our  “city” — had  its  field  (Gen.  xli. 
48) ; but  Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh  all  the  land, 
except  that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange  for  food,  and 
required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a fifth  of  the 
produce,  which  became  a law  (xlvii.  20-26).  The 
evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  not  very  explicit, 
seems  to  show  that  this  law  was  ever  afterwards  in 
force  under  the  Pharaohs.  The  earliest  records  afford 
no  information  as  to  the  tenure  of  land ; but  about 
Joseph’s  time  we  find  frequent  mention  of  villages 
with  their  lands,  the  two  being  described  under  one 
designation,  as  held  by  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  apparently  by  the  royal  gift.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  hereditary  aristocracy, 
except  perhaps  at  an  earlier  time,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  these  lands  may  have  been  held 
during  tenure  of  office  or  for  life.  The  temples 
had  lands  which  of  course  were  inalienable.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  states  that  all  the  lands  belonged  to 
the  crown  except  those  of  the  priests  and  the 
soldiers  (i.  73).  It  is  probable  that  the  latter, 
when  not  employed  on  active  service,  received  no 
pay,  but  were  supported  by  the  crown-lands,  and 
occupied  them  for  the  time  as  their  own.  [Joseph  .] 
The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  an- 
ciently of  high  importance,  especially  for  their 
fisheries  and  the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  Lake 
Menzeleh,  the  most  eastern  of  the  existing  lakes, 
has  still  large  fisheries,  which  support  the  people 
who  live  on  its  islands  and  shore,  the  rude  succes- 
sors of  the  independent  Egyptians  of  the  Bucolia. 
Lake  Moeris,  anciently  so  celebrated,  was  an  arti- 
ficial lake  between  Benee-Suweyf  and  Medeenet  El- 
Feiyoom.  It  was  of  use  to  irrigate  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  its  fisheries  yielded  a great 
revenue.  It  is  now  entirely  dried  up.  The  canals 
are  now  far  less  numerous  than  of  old,  and  many  of 
them  are  choked  and  comparatively  useless.  The 
Bahr  Yoosuf,  or  “ river  of  Joseph” — not  the  pa- 
triarch, but  the  famous  Sultan  Yoosuf  Saldh-ed- 
deen,  who  repaired  it — is  a long  series  of  canals, 
near  the  desert  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  ex- 
tending northward  from  Farshoot  for  about  350 
miles  to  a little  below  Memphis.  This  was  pro- 
bably a work  of  very  ancient  times.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Canal  of  the 
Red  Sea,  upon  which  the  land  of  Goshen  mainly 
depended  for  its  fertility.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  it  originally  connected  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

Botany. — The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  consists 
almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few  trees. 
There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except  of  date- 
palms,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a few  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycomores,  mulberry- 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of 
roads  or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The  Theban 
palm  grows  in  the  Thebai's,  generally  in  clumps. 
These  were  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  mulberry-tree, 
of  old  common  in  the  country.  The  two  palms  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycomore  and 
acacia-wood  are  the  materials  of  various  objects  made 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  chief  fruits  are  the 
date,  grape,  fig,  sycomore-fig,  pomegranate,  banana, 
many  kinds  of  melons,  and  the  olive  ; and  there  are 
many  others  less  common  or  important.  These  were 
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also  of  old  produced  in  the  country.  Anciently  gar- 
dens seem  to  have  received  great  attention,  to  have 
been  elaborately  planned,  and  well  filled  with  trees 
and  shrubs.  Now  horticulture  is  ueglected.  although 
the  modern  inhabitants  are  as  fond  of  flowers  as 
were  their  predecessors.  The  vegetables  are  of  many 
kinds  and  excellent,  and  form  the  chief  food  of 
the  common  people.  Anciently  cattle  seem  to  have 
been  more  numerous,  and  their  meat,  therefore, 
more  usually  eaten,  but  never  as  much  so  as  in  colder 
climates.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert,  though  they 
looked  back  to  the  time  when  they  “sat  by  the 
flesh  pots”  (Ex.  xvi.  3),  seem  as  much  to  have 
regretted  the  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  the  flesh  and 
fish  of  Egypt.  “ Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat.” 
We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely,  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks, 
and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick  ” (Num.  xi.  4,  5). 
The  chief  vegetables  now  are  beans,  peas,  lentils, 
of  which  an  excellent  thick  pottage  is  made  (Gen. 
xxv.  34),  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  carrots, 
cabbages,  gourds,  cucumbers,  the  tomata,  and  the 
egg-fruit.  There  are  many  besides  these.  The 
most  important  field-produce  in  ancient  times  was 
wheat;0  after  it  must  be  placed  barley,  millet, 


Vineyard.  (Wilkinson.) 


flax,  and  among  the  vegetables,  lentils,  peas,  and 
beans.  At  the  present  day  the  same  is  the  case ; 
but  maize,  rice,  oats,  clover,  the  sugar-cane,  roses, 
the  tobacco-plant,  hemp,  and  cotton,  must  be  added  ; 
some  of  which  are  not  indigenous.  In  the  account 
of  the  Plague  of  Hail  four  kinds  of  field-produce  are 
mentioned — flax,  barley,  wheat,  and  HODS  (Ex. 
ix.  31,  32),  which  is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  Y. 
“ rye”  ( l . c.),  “ spelt”  (Is.  xxviii.  25),  and  “ fitches  ” 
(Is.  xxviii.  27).  It  is  doubted  whether  the  last  be  a 
cereal  or  a leguminous  product : we  incline  to  the 
former  opinion.  (See  Rve.)  It  is  clear  from  the 
evidence  of  the  monuments  and  of  ancient  writers 
that,  of  old,  reeds  were  far  more  common  in  Egypt 
than  now.  The  byblus  or  papyrus  is  almost  or 
quite  unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a common  and 
most  important  plant  : boats  were  made  of  its 
stalks,  and  of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous  paper  was 
manufactured.  It  appears  to  be  mentioned  under 
two  names  in  the  Bible,  neither  of  which,  however, 
can  be  proved  to  be  a peculiar  designation  for  it. 


0 It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  writer  knows 
no  satisfactory  instance  of  wheat  found  in  ancient 


Egyptian  tombs  having  germinated  on  being  sown  in 
our  own  time. 
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(1.)  The  mother  of  Moses  mude  NDil  rDFl,  “an 
a Ik  ” or  “ skiff”  “ of  papyrus  ” in  which  to  put 
ner  child  (Ex.  ii.  3),  and  Isaiah  tells  of  messen- 
gers sent  apparently  from  furthest  Ethiopia  in 

“ vessels  of  papyrus”  (xviii.  2),  in  both 
which  cases  XEO  must  mean  papyrus,  although  it 
would  seem  in  other  places  to  signify  “ reeds  ” 
generically.d  (2.)  Isaiah  prophesies  “ the  papyrus- 
reeds  (nnjT)  in  the  river  (“li&O),  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  everything  growing  [lit.  sown]  in 
the  river  snail  be  dried  up,  driven  away  [by  the 
wind],  and  [shall]  not  be”  (xix.  7).  Gesenius 
renders  mjj  a naked  or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
little  grass  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt, 


and  ihat  little  only  during  the  cooler  part  of  the 
year,  instead  of  those  sloping  meadows  that  must 
have  been  in  the  European  scholar’s  mind,  this 
word  must  mean  some  product  of  the  river  which 
with  the  other  water-plants  should  be  dried  up, 
and  blown  away,  and  utterly  disappear.  Like  the 
fisheries  and  the  flax  mentioned  with  it,  it  ought  to 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  commerce  of  ancient 
Egypt.  It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  reasonably 
held  to  intend  anything  but  the  papyrus.  The 
marine  and  fluvial  product  Fj-'ID,  from  which  the 
Red  Sea  was  called  will  be  noticed  in 

art.  Red  Sea.  The  lotus  was  anciently  the 
favourite  flower,  and  at  feasts  it  took  the  place 
of  the  rose  among  the  Greeks  and  Arabs : it  is  now 
very  rare. 


Boat  of  the  Nile,  showing  how  the  sail  was  fastened  to  the  yards,  and  the  nature  of  the  rigging.  (Wilkinson.) 


Zoology. — Of  old  Egypt  was  far  more  a pastoral 
country  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  are  still  ex- 
cellent, but  lean  kine  are  more  common  among  them 
than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Joseph’s 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  19).  Sheep  and  goats  have  always 
been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were  kept,  but  not 
in  great  numbers;  now  there  are  none,  or  scarcely  any, 
except  a few  in  the  houses  of  Copts  and  Franks.0 — 
Under  the  Pharaohs  the  horses  of  the  country  were 
m repute  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  pur- 
chased them  as  well  as  chariots  out  of  Egypt.  Thus  it 
is  commanded  respecting  a king  of  Israel : “ he  shall 
not  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people 

d In  Job  viii.  11,  Ps.  xxxv.  7,  the  word  is  probably 
used  generically. 

* In  a tomb  near  the  Pyramids  of  El-Geezeh,  of  the 
time  of  Shaf-ra,  second  king  of  the  vth  dynasty,  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  chief  occupant  are  represented 
and  their  numbers  thus  given  : 835  oxen,  220  cows 
with  their  calves,  2234  goats,  760  asses  with  their 


to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  mul- 
tiply horses : forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
you,  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that  way  ” 
(Deut.  xvii.  16), — which  shows  that  the  trade  in 
horses  was  with  Egypt,  and  would  necessitate  a close 
alliance.  “ Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  and  linen  yarn:  the  king’s  merchants  re- 
ceived the  linen  yam  at  a price.  And  a chariot 
came  up  and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred 
[shekels]  of  silver,  and  an  horse  for  an  hundred 
and  fifty ; and  so  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites 
and  for  the  kings  of  Syria  did  they  bring  [them] 
out  by  their  hand”  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  The  num- 

young,  and  974  sheep.  Job  had  at  the  first  7000 
sheep,  3000  camels,  500  yoke  of  oxen,  500  she-asses 
(i.  3),  and  afterwards  double  in  each  case  (xlii.  12). 
The  numbers  are  round,  but  must  be  taken  as  an 
estimate  of  a large  property  of  this  kind  m the 
patriarchal  times. 
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ber  of  horses  kept  by  this  king  for  chariots  and 
cavalry  was  lar^e  Viv.  26,  x.  26 ; 2 Uhr.  i.  14, 
ix.  25).'  Some  of  these  horses  came  as  yearly 
tribute  from  his  vassals  (1  K.  x.  25).  In  later 
times  the  prophets  reproved  the  people  for  trusting 
in  the  help  of  Egypt,  and  relying  on  the  aid  of 
her  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that  is,  pro- 
bably, men  in  chariots,  as  we  shall  show  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Egyptian  armies.  The  kings  of  the 
Hittites,  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  account  of  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
Samaria  by  Benhadad,  where  we  read — “ the  Lord 
had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a noise 
of  chariots,  and  a noise  of  horses,  [even]  the  noise 
of  a great  host  : and  they  said  one  to  another,  Lo, 
the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  kings 
of  the  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  to 
come  upon  us”  (2  K.  vii.  6) — these  kings  ruled 
the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  who  were 
called  by  the  Egyptians  SHETA  or  KHETA.  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
waged  fierce  wars  with  these  Hittites,  who  were  then 
ruled  by  a great  king  and  many  chiefs,  and  whose 
principal  arm  was  a force  of  chariots,  resembling 
those  of  the  Egyptian  army. — Asses  were  anciently 
numerous : the  breed  at  the  present  time  is  excellent. 
Dogs  were  formerly  more  prized  than  now,  for 
being  held  by  most  of  the  Muslims  to  be  extremely 
unclean,  they  are  only  used  to  watch  the  houses  in  the 
villages.  The  camel  has  nowhere  been  found  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  or  represented 
on  the  monuments.  In  the  Bible  Abraham  is 
spoken  of  as  having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  appa- 
rently as  a gift  from  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii.  16),  and 
before  the  Exodus  the  camels  of  Pharaoh  or  his 
subjects  were  to  be  smitten  by  the  murrain  (Ex. 
ix.  3,  comp.  6).  Both  these  Pharaohs  were  pro- 
bably Shepherds.  The  Ishmaelites  or  Midianites 
who  took  Joseph  into  Egypt,  carried  their  mer- 
chandise on  camels  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28,  36),  and 
the  land-traffic  of  the  Arabs  must  always  have  been 
by  caravans  of  camels ; but  it  is  probable  that 
camels  were  not  kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on  the 
frontier.  On  the  black  obelisk  from  Nemrood,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  of  Shalmanubar, 
king  of  Assyria,  contemporary  with  Jehu  and 
Hazael,  camels  are  represented  among  objects  sent 
as  tribute  by  Egypt.  They  are  of  the  two-humped 
sort,  which,  though  perhaps  then  common  in  As- 
syria, has  never,  as  far  as  is  known,  been  kept  in 
Egypt.  The  deserts  have  always  abounded  in  wild 
animals,  especially  of  the  canine  and  antelope  kinds. 
Anciently  the  hippopotamus  was  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile,  and  hunted.  This  is  a fact  of  importance 
for  those  who  suppose  it  to  be  the  behemoth  of  the 
book  of  Job,  especially  as  that  book  shows  evidence 
of  a knowledge  of  Egypt.  Now,  this  animal  is 
rarely  seen  even  in  Lower  Nubia.  The  elephant 
may  have  been,  in  the  remotest  historical  period, 
an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  and,  as  a land  animal, 
have  been  driven  further  south  than  his  brother 


f The  number  of  Solomon’s  chariots  is  given  as 
1400,  and  his  horsemen  12,000.  The  stalls  of  horses 
are  stated  as  40,000  (1  K.  iv.  26),  or  4000  (2  Chr. 
ix.  25)  : the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  correct 
number. 

s It  is  supposed  by  commentators  to  mean  the 
country  also ; but  this  cannot,  we  think,  be  proved. 

11  Gesenius  ( Thes . s.  v.)  would  take  f°r  a 

serpent  in  Job  iii.  8,  Is.  xxvii.  1,  and  in  the  latter 
case  supposes  the  king  of  Babylon  to  be  meant.  In 
the  first  passage  the  meaning  “ crocodile  ” is,  how- 


pachyderm,  for  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Ele- 
phantine, just  below  the  First  Cataract,  in  hiero- 
glyphics, AB . . “Elephant-land,”  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  anciently  found  there.  Bats  abound  in 
the  temples  and  tombs,  filling  the  dark  and  dese- 
crated chambers  and  passages  with  the  unearthly 
whirr  of  their  wings.  Such  desolation  is  repre- 
sented by  Isaiah  when  he  says  that  a man  shall 
cast  his  idols  “ to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  ” 
(ii.  20). 

The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  plumage : in  so  open  a country  this  is  natural. 
The  Itapaces  are  numerous,  but  the  most  common 
are  scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  The 
Grallatores  and  Anseres  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned.  In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 
“ dragon,”  a generic  word  of  almost 
as  wide  a signification  as  “ reptile,”  and  is  used 
as  a symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt.8  Thus  in  Eze- 
kiel, “ Behold  I am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of 
his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My  river  [is]  mine 
own,  and  I have  made  [it]  for  myself.  But  I will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I will  cause  the  fish  of 
thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I will  bring 
thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the 
fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales.  And  I 
will  leave  thee  [thrown]  into  the  wilderness,  thee  and 
all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers.  ...  I have  given  thee 
for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven”  (xxix.  3,  4,  5).  Here  there  seems 
to  be  a retrospect  of  the  Exodus,  which  is  thus 
described  in  Is.  li.  9,  10,  and  15?  and  with  a more 
close  resemblance  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  13, 14,  “Thou didst 
divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength : thou  brakest  the 
heads  of  the  dragons  (D'j'Iin)  in  the  waters. 
Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  (JIV)^)  in 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness  ”(D'*¥,  *.  e.  to  the  wild 
beasts,  comp.  Is.  xiii.  21).  The  last  passage  is 
important  as  indicating  that  whereas  [OH  is  the 
Hebrew  generic  name  of  reptiles,  and  therefore 
used  for  the  greatest  of  them,  the  crocodile, 
is  the  special  name  of  that  animal.  The  description 
of  leviathan  in  Job  (xli.)  fully  bears  out  this  opi- 
nion, and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  a wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.13  In  Job  (xxvi.  12)  also  there 
is  an  apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  in  words 
similar  to  those  in  Isaiah  (li.  9,  10,  and  15?), 
but  without  a mention  of  the  dragon.  In  this  case 
the  division  of  the  sea  and  the  smiting  of 
the  proud  or  insolent,  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  wonders  of  creation  (vs.  7-11,  13)  : so  too 
in  Is.  (vs.  13,  15).  The  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea 

ever,  especially  applicable.  The  patriarch  speaks  of 
desperate  men  as  those  •*  who  are  ready  to  stir  up 
leviathan  comp.  xli.  2 ; A.  V.  10,  “ None  [is  so] 
fierce  as  to  stir  him  up.  Who  then  car.  stand  before 
me  ?”  The  argument  is,  that  if  the  creature  be  so 
terrible,  who  shall  resist  the  Creator?  The  second 
passage  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
but  to  the  enemies  of  God’s  people  at  a remote  time 
(Is.  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi.,  esp.  ver.  19,  and  xxvii.  esp.  vs. 
12,  13  : comp,  the  similar  use  of  Egypt,  &c.,  in  Rev. 
xi.  81. 
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could  be  thus  spoken  of  as  a signal  exercise  of  the 
( Ovine  power. — Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  Egypt, 
and  their  loud  and  constant  croaking  in  the  autumn 
in  “ the  streams,”  n'lHJ,  “ the  rivers,”  D'HiO, 
and  “the  ponds”  or  “marshes,”  * (Ex. 

viii.  1,  A.  Y.  5)  makes  it  not  difficult  to  picture 
the  Plague  of  Frogs.  Serpents  and  snakes  are  also 
common,  but  the  more  venomous  have  their  home, 
like  the  scorpion,  in  the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viii. 
15). — The  Nile  and  lakes  have  an  abundance  of 
fishes ; and  although  the  fisheries  of  Egypt  have 
very  greatly  fallen  away  their  produce  is  still  a 
common  article  of  food. — Among  the  insects  the 
locusts  must  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  cultivated  land  in  a cloud,  and,  as  in  the 
plague,  eat  every  herb  and  fruit  and  leaf  where 
they  alight ; but  they  never,  as  then,  overspread  the 
whole  land  (Ex.  x.  3-6,  12-19).  They  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and  are  carried  away  by 
the  wind  (vs.  19).  As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they 
are  now  plagues  of  Egypt ; but  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  words  D33  and  designate  them  (Ex. 
viii.  16-31). 

Ancient  Inhabitants. — The  old  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  appear  from  their  monuments  and  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race 
a place  between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians. 
The  constant  immigrations  of  Arab  settlers  have 
greatly  diminished  the  Nigritian  characteristics  in 
the  generality  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  The  an- 
cient dress  was  far  more  scanty  than  the  modern, 
and  in  this  matter,  as  in  manners  and  character, 
the  influence  of  the  Arab  race  is  also  very  apparent. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  in  character  were  very  reli- 
gions and  contemplative,  but  given  to  base  super- 
stition, patriotic,  respectful  to  women,  hospitable, 
generally  frugal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sen- 
sual, lying,  thievish,  treacherous,  and  cringing, 
and  intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  strangers,  although  kind  to  them.  This 
is  very  much  the  character  of  the  modern  inhabit- 
ants, except  that  Mohammadanism  has  taken  away 
the  respect  for  women.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are 
indeed  the  only  early  eastern  nation  that  we  know 
to  have  resembled  the  modem  westerns  in  this  par- 
ticular ; but  we  find  the  same  virtue  markedly  to 
characterize  the  Nigritians  of  our  day.  That  the 
Egyptians,  in  general,  treated  the  Israelites  with 
kindness  while  they  were  in  their  country,  even 
during  the  oppression,  seems  almost  certain  from 
the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  congregation  in 
the  third  generation,  granted  to  them  in  the  Law, 
with  the  Edomites,  while  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  absolutely  excluded,  the  reference 
in  three  out  of  the  four  cases  being  to  the  stay  in 
Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (Deut.  xxiii. 
3-8).  This  supposition  is  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  oppression. 

Language. — The  ancient  Egyptian  language,  from 
the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  known  to  us,  is  an 
agglutinate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyphics.  The 
character  of  the  language  is  compound : it  consists  of 
elements  resembling  those  of  the  Nigritian  languages 
and  the  Chinese  language,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  the  Semitic  languages  on  the  other.  All  those  who 

1 Gesenius  ( Thes . s.  v.)  understands  this  word  here 
tnd  in  Ex.  vii.  19  to  mean  the  stagnant  pools  left  by 
the  Nile  after  the  inundation.  At  the  season  to  which 
the  narrative  refers  these  would  have  been  dried  up, 
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have  studied  the  African  languages  make  a distinct 
family  of  several  of  those  languages,  spoken  in  the 
north-east  quarter  of  the  continent,  in  which  family 
they  include  the  ancient  Egyptian ; while  every 
Semitic  scholar  easily  recognises  in  Egyptian  Semitic 
pronouns  and  other  elements,  and  a predominantly 
Semitic  grammar.  As  in  person,  character,  and 
religion,  so  in  language  we  find  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, mixed  but  not  fused,  and  here  the  Nigritian 
element  seems  unquestionably  the  earlier.  Bunsen 
asserts  that  this  language  is  “ ante-historical  Se- 
mitism we  think  it  enough  to  say  that  no  Semitic 
scholar  has  accepted  his  theory.  For  a full  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  see  The  Genesis  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Man , ch.  vi.  As  early  as  the  age 
of  the  xxvith  dynasty  a vulgar  dialect  was  expressed 
in  the  demotic  or  enchorial  writing.  This  dialect 
forms  the  link  connecting  the  old  language  with 
the  Coptic  or  Christian  Egyptian,  the  latest  phasis. 
The  Coptic  does  not  very  greatly  differ  from  the 
monumental  language,  distinguished  in  the  time  of 
the  demotic  as  the  sacred  dialect,  except  in  the 
presence  of  many  Greek  words. 

Religion. — The  basis  of  the  religion  was  Nigritian 
fetishism,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature-worship,  differing 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence  obviously 
indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted,  first,  cosmic 
worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of  primeval  revela- 
tion, as  in  Babylonia ; and  then,  a system  of  per- 
sonifications of  moral  and  intellectual  abstractions. 
The  incongruous  character  of  the  religion  necessi- 
tates this  supposition,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
admitted  extraneous  additions  in  the  historical  period 
confirms  it.  There  were  three  orders  of  gods — the 
eight  great  gods,  the  twelve  lesser,  and  the  Osirian 
group.  They  were  represented  in  human  forms, 
sometimes  having  the  heads  of  animals  sacred  to 
them,  or  bearing  on  their  heads  cosmic  or  other 
objects  of  worship.  The  fetishism  included,  besides 
the  worship  of  animals,  that  of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills. 
Each  of  these  creatures  or  objects  was  appropriated 
to  a divinity.  There  was  no  prominent  hero-wor- 
ship, although  deceased  kings  and  other  individuals 
often  received  divine  honours — in  one  case,  that  of 
Sesertesen  III.,  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  the  old  Sesostris, 
of  a very  special  character.  Sacrifices  of  animals, 
and  offerings  of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  libations  of 
wine,  oil,  and  the  like,  were  made.  The  great  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man’s  respon- 
sibility, and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  were 
taught.  Among  the  rites,  circumcision  is  the  most 
remarkable : it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  ivth 
dynasty. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear  during  the  op- 
pression, for  the  most  part,  to  have  adopted  the 
Egyptian  religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14 ; Ez.  xx.  7,  8). 
The  golden  calf,  or  rather  steer,  was  probably 
taken  from  the  bull  Apis,  certainly  from  one  of  the 
sacred  bulls.  Remphan  and  Chiun  were  foreign  divi- 
nities adopted  into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  called 
in  the  hieroglyphios  RENPU  (probably  pronounced 
REMPU)  and  KEN.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
they  were  worshipped  by  the  Shepherds ; but  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  was  any  separate 
foreign  system  of  idolatry.  [Remphan.]  Ashtoreth 
was  worshipped  at  Memphis,  as  is  shown  by  a tablet  of 
Amenoph  11.,  B.C.  cir.  1400,  at  the  quarries  of  Tura, 


although  there  would  be  many  marshy  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  north  coast  and  towards  the  ancient 
head  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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opposite  that  city  (Vyse’s  Pyramids , iii.  ‘‘  Tourah 
tablet  2 ”),  in  which  she  is  represented  as  an  Egyp- 
tian goddess.  The  temple  of  “ the  Foreign  \ onus  ' 
in  “ the  Tyrian  camp”  in  Memphis  (Herod,  ii.  112) 
must  have  been  sacied^to  her.  Doubtless  this  wor- 
ship was  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  Shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  reve- 
lation in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  finding  certain  resemblances  to 
the  Mosaic  Law,  apart  from  the  probability  that 
whatever  was  unobjectionable  in  common  belief 
and  usages  would  be  retained.  The  points  in  which 
the  Egyptian  religion  shows  strong  traces  of  truth 
are,  however,  doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  the 
Law  does  not  expressly  teach.  The  Egyptian  reli- 
gion, in  its  reference  to  man,  was  a system  of  respon- 
sibility, mainly  depending  on  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  Law,  in  its  reference  to  man, 
was  a system  of  responsibility  mainly  depending 
ou  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  All  we 
learn,  but  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  that 
every  Israelite  who  came  out  of  Egypt  must  have 
been  fully  acquainted  with  the  universally-recog- 
nised doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man’s 
responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
truths  which  the  Law  does  not,  and  of  course  could 
not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Law  was  an 
Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  examples  of 
modern  reckless  criticism. 

Laws. — We  have  no  complete  account  of  the  laws 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their  own  records 
or  in  works  of  ancient  writers.  The  passages  in  the 
Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws  in  force 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  most 
probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  native  law,  nor  to 
law  administered  to  natives,  for  during  that  whole 
period  they  appear  to  have  been  under  Shepherd 
rulers,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  absolutely  the  same 
system  as  the  Egyptians.  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  monuments  indicate  a very  high  degree 
of  personal  safety,  showing  us  that  the  people  of  all 
ranks  commonly  went  unarmed,  and  without  mili- 
tary protection.  We  must  therefore  infer  that  the 
laws  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  order  were  suffi- 
cient and  strictly  enforced.  The  punishments  seem 
to  have  been  lighter  than  those  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
ind  very  different  in  their  relation  to  crime  and  in 
their  nature.  Capital  punishment  appears  to  have 
been  almost  restricted,  in  practice,  to  murder. 
Crimes  of  violence  were  more  severely  treated 
than  offences  against  religion  and  morals.  Popular 
feeling  seems  to  have  taken  the  duties  of  the  judge 
upon  itself  in  the  case  of  impiety  alone.  That  in 
early  times  the  Egyptian  populace  acted  with  re- 
ference to  any  offence  against  its  religion  as  it  did 
under  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  evident  from  the 
answer  of  Moses  when  Pharaoh  proposed  that  the 
Hebrews  should  sacrifice  in  the  land.  “ It  is  not 
meet  so  to  do ; for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  God:  lo, 
shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians 
before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  us?” 
(Ex.  viii.  26). 

Government. — The  government  was  monarchical, 
but  not  of  an  absolute  character.  The  sovereign 
was  not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had 
the  power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his 
authority.  The  kings  under  whom  the  Israelites 
lived  seem  to  have  been  absolute,  but  even 
Joseph’s  Pharaoh  did  not  venture  to  touch  the 
independence  of  the  priests.  Nomes  and  districts 
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were  governed  by  officers  whom  the  Greeks  called 
nomarchs  and  toparchs.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
earliest  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the 
kind  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  ivth  and  xiith 
dynasties. 

Foreign  Policy.  — The  foreign  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  must  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tributary  and  allied  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterized  by  an  exclusiveness  which 
sprang  from  a national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and’ 
white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country  from  the 
influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robber®  of  the  deserts.  Hence 
the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the  no;  them 
ports  until  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them,  and 
hence  too  the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  in  earlier 
times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  regarded  as 
part  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  remarked  as  a proof  of 
the  strictness  of  this  policy  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  they  appear  to  have  been 
kept  to  Goshen.  The  key  to  the  policy  towards 
foreign  nations,  after  making  allowance  for  the 
hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white  races  balanced  by 
the  regard  for  the  red  and  black,  is  found  in  the 
position  of  the  great  oriental  rivals  of  Egypt.  The 
supremacy  or  influence  of  the  Pharaohs  over  the 
nations  lying  between  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates 
depended  as  much  on  wisdom  in  policy  as  prowess 
in  arms.  The  kings  of  the  ivth,  vith,  and  xvth 
dynasties  appear  to  have  uninterruptedly  held  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  tablets  record  their  con- 
quest of  Asiatic  nomads.  But  with  the  xviiith 
dynasty  commences  the  period  of  Egyptian  supre- 
macy. Very  soon  after  the  accession  of  this  pow- 
erful line  most  of  the  countries  between  the  Egyp- 
tian border  and  the  Tigris  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  tributaries.  The  empire  seems  to  have 
lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from  about  u.C. 
1500  to  about  1200.  The  chief  opponents  of  the 
Egyptians  were  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  tire 
Orontes  with  whom  the  Pharaohs  waged  long  and 
fierce  wars.  After  this  time  the  influence  of  Egypt 
declined ; and  until  the  reign  of  Shishak  (n.c.  cir. 
990-967),  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
western  borders  of  Palestine.  No  doubt  the  rising 
greatness  of  Assyria  caused  the  decline.  Thence- 
forward to  the  days  of  Pharaoh  Necho  there  was  a 
constant  struggle  for  the  tracts  lying  between 
Egypt,  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  until  the  dis- 
astrous battle  at  Carchemish  finally  destroyed  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  probable  that  during 
the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
king  generally  supported  the  opponents  of  the  rulers 
of  Egypt.  Great  aid  from  a powerful  ally  can  indeed 
alone  explain  the  strong  resistance  offered  by  the 
Hittites.  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyptians  to- 
wards their  eastern  tributaries  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  great  moderation.  The  Pharaohs  inter- 
married with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon  them 
Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  important  posi- 
tions, nor  attempted  those  deportations  that  are  so 
marked  a feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case  of 
those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.  So  long  as 
their  general  supremacy  was  uncontested  they  would 
not  be  unwise  enough  to  make  favourable  or  neutral 
powers  their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the 
Israelites  we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period 
no  direct  information.  The  explicit  account  of  the 
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later  part  is  fully  consistent  with  what  we  have  raid 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and 
Zerah,  if  the  latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a king  of 
Egypt  or  a commander  of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the 
only  exceptions  in  a series  of  friendly  kings,  and 
they  were  almost  certainly  of  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian extraction.  One  Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Solomon,  another  appears  to  have 
been  the  ally  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel  (2  K. 
vii.  6),  So  made  a treaty  with  Hoshea,  Tirhakah 
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motives  of  hostility  as  to  obtain  a supply  of  slaves. 
In  the  Bible  we  find  African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut, 
Sukkiim,  Cush,  as  mercenaries  or  supporters  or 
Egypt,  but  not  a single  name  that  can  be  positively 
placed  to  the  eastward  of  that  country. 

Army. — There  are  some  notices  of  the  Egyptian 
army  in  the  0.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monuments, 
that  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600  chosen 
chariots  besides  his  whole  chariot-force  in  pursuit 
aided  Hezekiah,  Pharaoh  Necho  fought  Josiah  against ! of  the  Israelites.  *The  warriors  fighting  in  chariots 
his  will,  and  did  not 
treat  Judah  with  the 
severity  of  the  Oriental 
kings,  and  his  second 
successor,  Pharaoh  Ho- 
phra,  maintained  the 
alliance,  notwithstand- 
ing this  break,  as  firmly 
as  before,  and  although 
foiled  in  his  endeavour 
to  save  Jerusalem  from 
the  Chaldeans,  received 
the  fugitives  of  Judah, 
who,  like  the  fugitives 
of  Israel  at  the  capture 
of  Samaria,  took  refuge 
in  Egypt.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  during  the 
earlier  period  the  same 
friendly  relations  exist- 
ed. The  Hebrew  re- 
cords of  that  time  afford 
no  distinct  indication  of 
hostility  with  Egypt, 
nor  have  the  Egyptian 
lists  of  conquered  re- 
gions and  towns  of  the 
same  age  been  found 
to  contain  any  Israelite 
name,  whereas  in  Shi- 
shak’s  list  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  some  of 
its  towns  occur.  The 
route  of  the  earlier 
Pharaohs  to  the  east 
seems  always  to  have 
been  along  the  Palesti- 
nian coast,  then  mainly 
held  by  the  Philistines 
and  Phoenicians,  both 
of  whom  they  subdued, 
and  across  Syria  north- 
ward of  the  territories 
occupied  by  the  He- 
bi  ews.  — With  respect 
to  the  African  nations  a 
different  policy  appears 
to  have  been  pursued. 

The  Rebu  (Lebu)  or 
Lubim,  to  the  west  of 
Egypt,  on  the  north 
coast,  were  reduced  to 

subjection,  and  probably  employed,  like  the  Shay-  are  probably  the  “ horsemen”  mentioned  in  the 
retana  or  Cherethim,  as  mercenaries.  Ethiopia  relation  of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian 
was  made  a purely  Egyptian  province,  ruled  by  j they  are  called  the  “horse”  or  “cavalry.”  We 
a viceroy,  “ the  Prince  of  Kesh  (Cush),”  and  have  no  subsequent  indication  in  the  Bible  of 
the  assimilation  was  so  complete  that  Ethiopian  ' the  constitution  of  an  Egyptian  army  until  the 
sovereigns  seem  to  have  been  received  bv  the  Egyp-  time  of  the  xxiind  dynasty,  when  v/e  find  that 
tians  as  native  rulers,  further  south,  the  Negroes  Shishak’ s invading  force  was  partly  composed  of 
were  subject  to  predatory  attacks  like  the  slave-  j foreigners ; whether  mercenaries  or  allies,  cannot  as 
hunts  of  modern  times,  conducted  not  so  much  from  yet  be  positively  determined,  although  the  monu- 


Phalanx  of  heavy  infantry.  (Wilkinson.) 
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meats  make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  of 
the  foimer  character.  The  army  of  Necho,  de- 
feated at  Carchemish,  seems  to  have  been  similarly 


composed,  although  it  probably  contained  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  soon  aftei  wards  became  the  most 
important  foreign  element  in  the  Egyptian  forces. 


Domestic  Life. — The  sculptures  and  paintings  of  I 
the  tombs  give  us  a very  full  insight  into  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson’s  great  work.  What  most  strikes 
us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position  occupied  by 
women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  hareem-systein 
of  seclusion.  The  wife  is  called  “ the  lady  of  the 
house.”  Marriage  appears  to  have  been  universal, 
at  least  with  the  richer  class  ; and  if  polygamy  were 
tolerated  it  was  rarely  practised.  Of  marriage-cere- 
monies no  distinct  account  has  been  discovered,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
usual  in  the  case  of  a queen  (De  Rouge,  Essai  sur 
une  Stele  E'gyptienne,  pp.  53,  54).  Concubinage 
was  allowed,  the  concubines  taking  the  place  of  infe- 
rior wives.  There  were  no  castes,  although  great 
classes  were  very  distinct,  especially  the  priests,  sol- 
diers, artisans,  and  herdsmen,  with  labourers.  A 
man  of  the  upper  class  might,  however,  both  hold  a 
command  in  the  army  and  be  a priest;  and  therefore 
the  caste-system  cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  subordinates.  The  general  manner  of  life 
does  not  much  illustrate  that  of  the  Israelites  from 
its  great  essential  difference.  The  Egyptians  from 
the  days  of  Abraham  were  a settled  people,  occupy-  ! 
ing  a land  which  they  had  held  for  centuries  without 
question,  except  through  the  aggression  of  foreign 
invaders.  The  occupations  of  the  higher  class  were 
the  superintendence  of  their  fields  and  gardens, 


their  diversions,  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  deserts, 
or  on  the  river,  and  fishing.  The  tending  of  cattle 
was  left  to  the  most  despised  of  the  lower  class. 
The  Israelites  on  the  contrary  were  from  the  very 
first  a pastoral  people : in  time  of  war  they  lived 
within  walls ; when  there  was  peace  they  “ dwelt 
in  their  tents”  (2  K.  xiii.  5).  The  Egyptian  feasts, 
and  the  dances,  music,  and  feats  which  accompanied 
them,  for  the  diversion  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  the 
common  games,  were  probably  introduced  among  the 
Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious  days  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  account  of  the  noontide 
dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  16,  31-34)  agrees  with 
the  representations  of  the  monuments,  although  it 
evidently  describes  a far  simpler  repast  than  would 
be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  minister.  The  attention 
to  precedence,  which  seems  to  have  surprised 
Joseph’s  brethren  (ver.  33),  is  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic of  Egyptian  customs.  The  funeral 
ceremonies  were  car  more  important  than  any 
events  of  the  Egyptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was  re- 
garded as  the  only  true  home.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  was  embalmed  in  the  form  of  Osiris,  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  and  conducted  to  the  burial- 
| place  with  great  pomp  and  much  display  of  lamen- 
tation. The  mourning  lasted  seventy- two  days  or 
less.  Both  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  embalmed,  and 
the  mourning  for  the  former  continued  seventy  days. 

Literature  and  Art. — The  Egyptians  were  a 
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very  literary  people,  and  time  has  p;  eserved 
to  os,  besides  the  inscriptions  of  their  tombs  and 
temples,  many  papyri,  of  a religious  or  historical 
character,  and  one  tale.  They  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  books  of  the  0.  T.,  except  such  as  arises 
from  their  sometimes  enforcing  moral  truths  in  a 
manner  not  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs.  The  moral  and  religious  system  is, 
however,  essentially  different  in  its  principles  and 
their  application.  Some  have  imagined  a great 
similarity  between  the  0.  T.  and  Egyptian  lite- 
rature, and  have  given  a show  of  reason  to  their 
idea  by  dressing  up  Egyptian  documents  in  a garb 
of  Hebrew  phraseology,  in  which,  however,  they 
have  gone  so  awkwardly  that  no  one  who  had  not 
prejudged  the  question  could  for  a moment  be 
deceived.  In  science,  Egyptian  influence  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  Pentateuch.  Moses  was 
, “ learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ” (Acts 

vii.  22),  and  probably  derived  from  them  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  which  was  necessary  for  the 
calendar.  [Chronology.]  His  acquaintance  with 
chemistry  is  shown  in  the  manner  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  golden  calf.  The  Egyptians  excelled  in 
geometry  and  mechanics : the  earlier  books  of  the 
Bible,  however,  throw  no  light  upon  the  degree  in 
which  Moses  may  have  made  use  of  this  part  of  his 
knowledge.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  the  high  pro- 
ficiency of  the  Egyptians  was  probably  of  but  little 
use  to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exodus:  anatomy', 
practised  by  the  former  from  the  earliest  ages,  was 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Shemites,  and  the 
simples  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine  would  be  as 
different  as  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  country. 
In  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  former  of  which  was  the  chief,  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  a very  slight  and  material  influence. 
This  was  natural,  for  with  the  Egyptians  archi- 
tecture was  a religious  art,  embodying  in  its 
principles  their  highest  religious  convictions,  and 
mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  Durable 
construction,  massive  and  grand  form,  and  rich, 
though  sober,  colour,  characterize  their  temples  and 
tombs,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  “ homes  ” of  men. 
To  adopt  such  an  architecture  would  have  been  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  the  pastoral 
Israelites  had  no  need  of  buildings.  When  they 
came  into  the  Promised  Land  they  found  cities 
ready  for  their  occupation,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  a temple  took  the  place  of 
the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  pastoral 
people.  Details  of  ornament  were  of  course  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt;  but  separated  from  the  vast 
system  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  became  harmless,  until  modern 
sciolists  made  them  prominent  in  support  of  a 
theory  which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can 
for  a moment  tolerate. 

Magicians. — We  find  frequent  reference  in  the 
Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  The  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  laid  his  dream  before  the  magicians,  who  could 
not  interpret  it  (Gen.  xli.  8) ; the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
when,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a seeming 
success,  they  failed  as  before  (Ex.  vii.  11,  12,  22  ; 

viii.  18,  19;  ix.  11;  2 Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  The 
monuments  do  not  recognise  any  such  art,  and 
we  must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  prac- 
tised, not  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unlawful, 
but  in  order  to  give  it  importance.  [See  Magic, 
Jambres,  Jannes.] 

Industrial  Arts. — The  industrial  arts  held  an 
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important  place  in  the  occupations  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  workers  in  fine  flax  and  the  weavers  of  white 
linen  are  mentioned  in  a manner  that  shows  they 
were  among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  riches  of 
the  country  (Is.  xix.  9).  . The  fine  linen  of  Egypt, 
found  its  way  to  Palestine  (Prov.  vii.  16).  Pottery 
was  a great  branch  of  the  native  manufactures,  and 
appears  to  have  furnished  employment  to  the  He- 
brews during  the  bondage  (Ps.  lxxxi.  6,  Ixviii.  13 ; 
comp.  Ex.  i.  14). 

Festivals. — The  religious  festivals  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  kept 
with  great  merry-making  and  license.  His  descrip- 
tion of  that  of  the  goddess  Bubastis,  kept  at  the  city 
of  Bubastis  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  would 
well  apply  to  some  of  the  great  Mohammadan  festi- 
vals now  held  in  the  country  (ii.  59,  60).  The  feast 
which  the  Israelites  celebrated  when  Aaron  had  made 
the  golden  calf  seems  to  have  been  very  much  of  the 
same  character : first  offerings  were  presented,  and 
then  the  people  ate  and  danced  and  sang  (Ex.  xxxii. 
5,  6,  17,  18,  19),  and  even  it  seems  stripped  them- 
selves (ver.  25),  as  appears  to  have  been  not  un- 
usual at  the  popular  ancient  Egyptian  festivals. 

Manners  of  Modern  Inhabitants. — The  manners 
of  the  modern  inhabitants  are,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  after  much  consideration,  more  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab 
influence,  than  the  manners  of  their  predecessors. 
How  remai'kably  they  illustrate  the  Bible  is  seen  in 
the  numerous  references  given  in  the  Modern  Egyp- 
tians (see  its  index),  and  in  the  great  general  value 
of  that  work  in  Biblical  criticism. 

Chronology  and  History. — In  treating  o 
the  chronology  and  history  of  ancient  Egypt  it  is 
our  endeavour  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
statement  of  doubtful  matters,  and  to  give  the 
greater  prominence  to  those  points  on  which  the 
generality  of  sound  Egyptologers  are  virtually 
agreed.  The  subject  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  branches,  technical  chronology,  historical 
chronology,  and  history : — 

1.  Technical  Chronology. — It  is  impossible  here 
to  treat  in  much  detail  the  difficult  subject  of 
Egyptian  technical  chronology.  That  the  Egyptians 
used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
observations  from  a remote  age,  is  equally  attested 
by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their  monuments.  It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  connect  periods  mentioned 
by  the  former  with  the  indications  of  the  same  kind 
offered  by  the  latter ; and  what  we  may  term  the 
recorded  observations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  chronology  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  w» 
have  not  wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  must,  moreover,  be  carefully  sifted,  and 
we  must  not  take  their  statements  as  a positive 
basis  without  the  strongest  evidence  of  correctness. 
Without  that  testimony,  however,  we  could  not  at 
present  prosecute  the  inquiry.  The  Egyptians  dc 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  common  era.  Every 
document  that  bears  the  date  of  a year,  gives  the 
year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  counted  from  that 
current  year  in  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  which 
was  called  his  first  year.  There  is  therefore  no 
general  means  of  testing  deductions  from  the  chrono- 
logical indications  of  the  monuments. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  years 
in  use  with  the  Egyptians  before  the  Roman  domi- 
nation, the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and 
the  Sothic  Year;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more 
than  two  of  these  were  employed  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Yague  Year  contained  365  days  without  any 
additional  fraction,  and  therefore  passed  through  all 
the  seasons  in  about  1500  years.  It  was  both  used 
for  ciyil  and  for  religious  purposes.  Probably  the 
Israelites  adopted  this  year  during  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  and  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus  appears  to 
have  been  the  current  Yague  Year  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  a method  of  intercalation.  [Chrono- 
logy.] The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  epagomenae, 
or  additional  days,  after  the  twelfth.  The  months 
were  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising  four 
months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 
Paophi,  &c.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to  which 
they  were  sacred;  The  seasons  are  called,  according 
to  our  rendering,  those  of  Vegetation,  Manifestation, 
and  the  Waters  or  the  Inundation : the  exact  mean- 
ing of  their  names  has  however  been  much  disputed. 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a Tro- 
pical Year,  and  such  a year  we  must  therefore  con- 
clude the  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a 
remote  period  of  their  history.  If,  as  we  believe, 
the  third  season  represents  the  period  of  the  inunda- 
tion, its  beginning  must  be  dated  about  one  month 
before  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would  place 
the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  Winter  Solstice,  an 
especially  fit  time  in  Egypt  for  the  commencement 
of  a tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Year  was  a supposed 
sidereal  year  of  365]  days,  commencing  with  the 
so-called  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis.  The  Vague  Year, 
having  no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated  through 
the  Sothic  Year,  until  a period  of  1461  years  of  the 
former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had  elapsed, 
from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to  another. 

The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle. 
The  former  was  a cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
Sothic  and  Vague  Years,  and  therefore  consisted  of 
1460  years  of  the  former  kind.  This  cycle  is  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  and  two  of  its  commence- 
ments recorded,  the  one,  called  the  Era  of  Menophres, 
July  20,  B.c.  1322,  and  the  other,  on  the  same 
day,  a.d.  139.  Menophres  is  supposed  to  be  the 
lame  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  this  is  most  probable. 
The  nearest  name  is  Men-ptah,  or  Men-phthah, 
which  is  part  of  that  of  Sethee  Menptah,  the  father 
of  Rameses  II.,  and  also  that  of  the  son  of  the  latter, 
all  these  being  kings  of  the  xixth  dynasty.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  chronological  indications  are  con- 
clusive in  favour  of  the  earlier  of  the  two  sovereigns. 
The  Tropical' Cycle  was  a cycle  of  the  coincidence  of 
the  Tropical  and  Vague  Years.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  length  of  the  former  year  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, nor  indeed  that  it  was  used  in  the  monumental 
age ; but  from  the  mention  of  a period  of  500  years, 
the  third  of  the  cycle,  and  the  time  during  which  the 
Vague  Year  would  retrograde  through  one  season, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  such  a cycle,  not 
to  speak  of  its  analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  M.  Biot  to  have  had  a dura- 
tion of  1505  years  ; but  the  length  of  1500  Vague 
Years  is  preferable,  since  it  contains  a number  of 
complete  lunations,  besides  that  the  Egyptians  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  exact,  and  that  the  period 
of  500  years  is  a subdivision  of  1500.  Ancient 
writers  do  not  fix  any  commencements  of  this 
cycle.  If  the  characteristics  of  the  Tropical  Year 
are  what  suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begun  j 
B.C.  2005  and  507 : two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  ! 
record,  as  we  bei.eve,  the  former  of  these  epochs 


{Horae  Aegyptiacae,  p.  12  seqq.,  pi.  i.  Nos.  5,  6).1 
The  return  of  the  Phoenix  has  undoubtedly  a chro- 
nological meaning.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  period  last  mentioned,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Phoenix  Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same  character, 
and  therefore  length,  as  the  Sothic,  its  commence- 
ment being  marked  by  the  so-called  heliacal  rising 
of  a star  of  the  constellation  BENNU  HESAR,  “the 
Phoenix  of  Osiris,”  which  is  placed  in  the  astro- 
nomical ceiling  of  the  Rameseum  of  El-Kurneh  six 
months  distant  from  Sothis.  The  monuments 
make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months,  which  can 
only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty  years  each, 
and  divisions  of  a year  of  the  same  kind.  We  have 
computed  the  following  dates  of  commencements  of 
these  Panegyrical  Years: — 1st.  B.c.  2717,  ist  dy- 
nasty, era  of  Menes  (not  on  monuments)  ; 2nd. 
B.C.  2352,  ivth  dynasty,  8uphis,  I.  and  II.  ; 3rd. 
B.c.  1986  (xiith  dynasty,  Sesertesen  III.  ? not  on 
monuments)  ; the  last-mentioned  date  being  also  the 
beginning  of  a Phoenix  Cycle,  which  appears  to  have 
comprised  four  of  these  Panegyrical  Years.  The 
other  important  dates  of  the  system  of  Panegynes 
which  occur  on  the  monuments  are  B.c.  1442, 
xviiith  dynasty,  Queen  Amen-nemt;  and  B.c.  1412, 
xviiith  dynasty,  Thothmes  III. 

Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  monuments 
have  been  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  who  has  obtained 
the  following  dates : — Rising  of  Sothis  in  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.,  xviiith  dynasty,  B.c.  1445  ; supposed 
Vernal  Equinox,  Thothmes  III.,  B.C.  cir.  1441  ; 
rising  of  Sothis,  Rameses  III.,  xxth  dynasty,  B.c. 
1301  ; star-risings,  Rameses  VI.  and  IX.,  xxth 
dynasty,  B.c.  cir.  1241.  Some  causes  of  uncer- 
tainty affect  the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and  that  of 
Rameses  III.  is  irreconcileable  with  the  two  of 
Thothmes  III.,  unless  we  hold  the  calendar  in  which 
the  inscription  supposed  to  record  it  occurs  to  be 
a Sothic  one,  in  which  case  no  date  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Egyptian  technical  chronology  gives  us  no  direct 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some 
assign  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agreed  to 
regard  as  affording  a date  is  of  the  fifteenth  century 
B.c.,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record  to  be 
of  any  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth  century 
B.C.  The  Egyptians  themselves  seem  to  have  placed 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the  twenty-eighth 
century  B.C.,  but  for  determining  this  epoch  there  is 
no  direct  monumental  evidence. 

2.  Historical  Chronology.  — The  materials  for 
historical  chronology  are  the  monuments  and  the 
remains  of  the  historical  work  of  Manetho.  Since 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  has  been  dis- 
covered the  evidence  of  the  monuments  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to  enable  us 
to  set  aside  other  aid.  We  have  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a general  framework,  the  details  of  which 
the  monuments  might  fill  up.  The  remains  oi 
Manetho  are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this 
want.  A comparison  with  the  monuments  has 
shown  that  he  drew  his  information  from  original 
sources,  the  general  authenticity  of  which  is  vindi- 
cated by  minute  points  of  agreement.  The  infor- 
mation Manetho  gives  us,  in  the  present  form  of  his 
work,  is,  however,  by  no  means  explicit,  .and  it  is 
only  by  a theoretical  arrangement  of  the  materials 


k For  the  reasons  for  fixing  on  these  years,  see 
Horae  Acy.  1.  c. 
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that  they  take  a definite  form.  The  remains  of 
Manetho’s  historical  work  consist  of  a list  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties  and  two  considerable  fragments, 
one  relating  to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a tale  of 
the  Exodus.  The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
epitome  given  by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Syncellus, 
and  that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
great  differences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope 
that  we  can  restore  a correct  text.  The  series  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  successive,  in 
which  case  the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be 
placed  full  5000  years  B.C.,  and  the  reign  of  the  king 
who  built  the  Great  Pyramid,  4000.  The  monu- 
ments do  not  warrant  so  extreme  an  antiquity, 
and  the  great  majority  of  Egyptologers  have  there- 
fore held  that  the  dynasties  were  partly  contem- 
porary. A passage  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho 
respecting  the  Shepherds,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
kings  of  the  Thebais  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  rising 
against  these  foreign  rulers,  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contemporary  lines 
at  that  period  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  14).  The  naming  of 
the  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a certain  single 
kingdom,  and  that  of  the  later  ones,  which  we  know  to 
have  generally  held  sway  over  all  Egypt,  or  the  first 
seventeen,  and  the  xviiith  and  following  dynasties, 
lends  support  to  this  opinion.  The  former  are  named 
in  groups,  first  a group  of  Thinites,  then  one  of  Mem- 
phites, broken  by  a dynasty  of  Elephantinites,  next  a 
Heracleopolite  line,  &c.,  the  dynasties  of  a particular 
city  being  grouped  together ; whereas  the  latter 
generally  present  but  one  or  two  together  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  dynasties  of  different  cities  recur.  The 
earlier  portion  seems  therefore  to  represent  parallel 
lines,  the  later,  a succession.  The  evidence  of  the 
monuments  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Kings 
who  unquestionably  belong  to  different  dynasties 
are  shown  by  them  to  be  contemporary.  In  the 
present  state  of  Egyptology  this  evidence  has  led  to 
various  results  as  to  the  number  of  contemporary 
dynasties,  and  the  consequent  duration  of  the  whole 
history.  One  great  difficulty  is  that  the  character 
of  the  inscriptions  makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain, 
without  the  explicit  mention  of  two  sovereigns,  that 
any  one  king  was  not  a sole  ruler.  For  example, 
it  has  been  lately  discovered  that  the  xiith  dynasty 
was  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  rule  a double  line. 
Yet  its  numerous  monuments  in  general  give  no 
hint  of  more  than  one  king,  although  there  was 
almost  always  a recognised  colleague.  Therefore, 
a fortiori , no  notice  would  be  taken,  if  possible, 
on  any  monument  of  a ruler  of  another  house  than 
that  of  the  king  in  whose  territory  it  was  made. 
We  can  therefore  scarcely  expect  very  full  evidence 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Lane,  as  long  ago  as  1830, 
proposed  an  arrangement  of  the  first  seventeen  dy- 
nasties based  upon  their  numbers  and  names.  This 
scheme  the  writer  believes  to  be  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments.  The  table  in  the  following 
page  contains  the  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the 
approximative  dates  we  assign  to  their  commence- 
ments, and  the  dates  of  chief  events  in  Hebrew 
history  connected  with  that  of  Egypt,  according  to 
the  system  preferred  in  art.  Chronology. 

The  monuments  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  justify 
in y great  extension  of  the  period  assigned  in  the 
table  to  the  first  seventeen  dynasties.  The  last  date, 
that  of  the  commencement  of  the  xviiith  dynasty, 
cannot  be  changed  more  than  a few  years.  Baron 
Bunsen  and  Dr.  Lepsius  indeed  place  it  much  earlier, 
but  they  do  so  in  opposition  to  positive  monu- 
mental evidence.  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
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1st  d)'-nasty,  which  we  are  disposed  to  place  a little 
before  B.c.  2700,  is  more  doubtful,  but  a con- 
currence of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the 
twenty-eighth  century.  The  interval  between  the 
two  dates  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  twelve  hundred  years,  a period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to 
the  better  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be 
correct.  Some  have  supposed  a much  greater  anti- 
quity for  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  history. 
Lepsius  places  the  accession  of  Menes  E '•  3892,  and 
Bunsen,  two  hundred  years  later.  Their  system  is 
founded  upon  a passage  in  the  chronological  work  of 
Syncellus,  which  assigns  a duration  of  3555  to  the 
thirty  dynasties  ( Chron . p.  51b).  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  number  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Manetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the  whole  state- 
ment is  unmistakably  not  from  the  true  Manetho, 
but  from  some  one  of  the  fabricators  of  chronology, 
among  whom  the  Pseudo-Manetho  held  a prominent 
place  (Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  Egypt,  p.  452  ; Quarterly 
Review,  No.  210,  p.  395-7).  If  this  number  be 
discarded  as  doubtful  or  spurious  there  is  nothing 
definite  to  support  the  extended  system  so  confi- 
dently put  forth  by  those  who  adopt  it. 

3.  History. — Passing  from  chronology  to  history 
we  have  first  to  notice  the  indications  in  the  Bibk 
which  relate  to  the  earliest  period.  That  Egypt  was 
colonised  by  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  a very  re- 
mote age  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  the  migration  of 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  which  had  taken  place 
before  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine.  Before 
this  migration  could  occur  the  Caphtorim  and  other 
Mizraites  must  have  occupied  Egypt  for  some  time. 
A remarkable  passage  points  to  a knowledge  of  the 
date  at  which  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt  was  founded : 
— “ Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt”  (Num.  xiii.  22).  We  find  that  Hebron 
was  originally  called  Kiijath-arba,  and  was  a city 
of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xiv.  15),  raid  it  is  mentioned 
under  that  appellation  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxiii.  2) : it  had  therefore  been  founded  by 
the  giant-race  before  the  days  of  that  patriarch. 

The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  inde- 
finite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind  into 
two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into  two 
branches,  for  they  appear  to  have  represented  them- 
selves and  the  Negroes,  the  red  and  black  races, 
as  the  children  of  the  god  Homs,  and  the  Shemites 
and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white  races,  as  the 
children  of  the  goddess  Pesht  (comp.  Brugsch, 
Geogr.  Inschr.  ii.  pp.  90,  91).  They  seem  there- 
fore to  have  held  a double  origin  of  the  species. 
The  absence  of  any  important  traditional  period 
is  very  remarkable  in  the  fragments  of  Egyptian 
history.  These  commence  with  the  divine  dy- 
nasties, and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dynasties. 
The  latest  portion  of  the  first  may  indeed  be  tra- 
ditional, not  mythical,  and  the  earliest  part  of  the 
second  may  be  traditional  and  not  historical, 
though  this  last  conjecture  we  are  hardly  disposed 
to  admit.  In  any  case,  however,  there  is  a very 
short  and  extremely  obscure  time  of  tradition,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  earliest  date  at  which 
it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come  upon  the  clear 
light  of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyramids.  The 
indications  are  of  a sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the 
settlement  in  Egypt  of  a civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or 
having  lost  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  its  first  dwelling-place,  filled  up  the  commence- 
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ment  of  its  history  with  materials  drawn  from 
mythology.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Deluge  which  is  found  in  almost  every  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  priests  are  indeed  re- 
ported to  have  told  Solon  when  he  spoke  of  one 
deluge  that  many  had  occurred  (Plat.  Tim.  23), 
but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  to 
great  floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes. 

The  history  of  the  dynasties  preceding  the  xviiith 
is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series  of  monuments. 
Except  those  of  the  ivth  and  xiith  dynasties  there 
are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age  left  to  the  present 
day,  and  thence  in  a great  measure  arises  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  chronology.  From  the 
time  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the  Shepherd- 
invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  tran- 
quillity. During  this  age  the  Memphite  line  was  the 
most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under  the  ivth  dynasty, 
were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised.  The  Shep- 
herds were  foreigners  who  came  from  the  East,  and, 
in  some  manner  unknown  to  Manetho,  gained  the  rule 
of  Egypt.  Those  whose  kings  composed  the  xvth 
dynasty  were  the  first  and  most  important.  They 
appear  to  have  been  Phoenicians,  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  migration  into  Egypt,  and  thence  at  last 
into  Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great  movement  to 
which  the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor, 
belong.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  war  of  the 
four  kings  — Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  — was 
directed  against  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  xvth 
dynasty.  Most  probably  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham 
was  of  this  line,  which  lived  at  Memphis,  and  at 
the  great  fort  or  camp  of  Avaris  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  period  of  Egyptian  history  to  which 
the  Shepherd-invasion  should  be  assigned  is  a point 
of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed  after  the  xiith 
dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one  or 
more  Shepherd-dynasties.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shepherd- 
invasion  was  anterior  to  the  xiith  dynasty.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset 
hostile  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have  come 
in  by  marriage,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  long  in  a position  of 
secondary  importance.  The  rule  of  the  xiith  dy- 
nasty, which  was  of  Thebans,  lasting  about  160 
years,  was  a period  of  prosperity  to  Egypt,  but 
after  its  close  those  calamities  appear  to  have 
occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the 
Egyptians.  During  the  interval  to  the  xviiith 
dynasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line  of 
any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and  more 
than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a severe  rule 
over  the  Egyptians.  The  paucity  of  the  monuments 
proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this  period. 

We  must  here  notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  with  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pharaohs  who  favoured  them,  and  that  of  their 
oppressors.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical 
Chronology  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  pro- 
bable [Chronology],  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt 
would  belong  to  the  period  before  the  xviiith  dy- 
nasty. The  Israelites  would  have  come  in  and 
gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for  the  history 
of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence. 
This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive 
mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Some  assert  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab 
tribe,  and  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned,  and 
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that  the  calamities  attending  their  departure  could 
not  be  commemorated.  These  two  propositions  are 
contradictory,  and  the  difficulties  are  unsolved.  If, 
as  Lepsius  supposes,  the  Israelites  came  in  under  the 
xviiith  dynasty,  and  went  out  under  the  xixth,  or 
if,  as  Bunsen  holds,  they  came  in  under  the  xiith, 
and  (after  a sojourn  of  1434  years  !)  went  out  under 
the  xixth,  the  oppression  in  both  cases  falling  in  a 
period  of  which  we  have  abundant  contemporary 
monuments,  sometimes  the  records  of  every  year, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  monuments  should  be 
wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative  is  true.  Let 
us  examine  the  details  of  that  narrative.  At  the 
time  to  which  we  should  assign  Joseph’s  rule,  Egypt 
was  under  Shepherds,  and  Egyptian  kings  of  no 
great  strength.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a powerful  ruler  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was,  if  the  dates  be 
correct,  a Shepherd  of  the  xvth  dynasty.  How  does 
the  Biblical  evidence  affect  this  inference?  Nothing 
is  more  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions and  writings  than  the  bitter  dislike  of  most 
foreigners,  especially  Easterns.  They  are  constantly 
spoken  of  in  the  same  terms  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  infernal  regions,  not  alone  when  at  war  with 
the  Pharaohs,  but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the  case 
of  friendly  nations.  It  is  a feeling  alone  paralleled 
in  our  days  by  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  accounts  of 
the  Greek  writers,  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
later  period,  abundantly  confirm  this  estimate  of  the 
prejudice  of  the  Egyptians  against  foreigners.  It 
seems  to  us  perfectly  incredible  that  Joseph  should 
be  the  minister  of  an  Egyptian  king.  In  lesser 
particulars  the  evidence  is  not  less  strong.  The 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph  is  a despot,  whose  will  is  law, 
who  kills  and  pardons  at  his  pleasure,  who  not  only 
raises  a foreign  slave  to  the  head  of  his  administra- 
tion, but  through  his  means  makes  all  the  Egyptians, 
except  the  priests,  serfs  of  the  crown.  The  Egyp- 
tian kings  on  the  contrary  were  restrained  by  the 
laws,  shared  the  public  dislike  of  foreigners,  and 
would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  followed, 
which  would  have  weakened  the  attachment  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  local  ties 
and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  population, 
although  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the 
power  of  an  alien  sovereign.  Pharaoh’s  conduct 
towards  Joseph’s  family  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. He  gladly  invites  the  strangers,  and  gives 
them  leave  to  dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but 
in  Goshen,  where  his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  6).  His  acts  indicate  a fellow- 
feeling  and  a desire  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  national  party. 

The  “ new  king”  “ which  knew  not  Joseph,”  is 
generally  thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to 
the  previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  and 
head  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  extremely  probable  that  the  king  who 
crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel,  the  Shepherds, 
would  be  the  first  .oppressor  of  the  nation  which 
they  protected.  Plausible  as  this  theory  appeals, 
a close  examination  of  the  Bible-narrative  stems 
to  us  to  overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new 
king  that — “ he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the 
people  of  the  children  of  Israel  [are]  more  and 
mightier  than  we : come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with 
them,  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass, 
that,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also 
unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  [so] 
get  them  up  out  of  the  land”  (Ex.  i.  9,  10).  The 
Israelites  are  therefore  more  and  stronger  than  the 
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people  of  the  oppressor,  the  oppressor  fears  war  in 
Egypt,  and  that  the  Israelites  would  join  his  ene- 
mies, he  is  not  able  at  once  to  adopt  open  violence, 
and  he  therefore  uses  a subtle  system  to  reduce  them 
by  making  them  perform  forced  labour,  and  soon 
after  takes  the  stronger  measure  of  killing  their 
male  children.  These  conditions  point  to  a divided 
country  and  a weak  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we 
think,  apply  to  the  time  of  the  xviiith  and  xixth 
dynasties.  The  whole  narrative  of  subsequent 
events  to  the  Exodus  is  consistent  with  this  con- 
clusion, to  which  the  use  of  universal  terms  does 
not  olfer  any  real  objection.  When  all  Egypt  is 
spoken  of,  it  is  not  necessary  either  in  Hebrew  or  in 
Egyptian  that  we  should  suppose  the  entire  country 
to  be  strictly  intended.  If  we  conclude  therefore 
that  the  Exodus  most  probably  occurred  before  the 
xviiith  dynasty,  we  have  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  appear  to 
have  been  Egyptians  or  Shepherds.  The  change  of 
policy  is  in  favour  of  their  having  been  Egyptians, 
but  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  for  there  is  no  reason 
that  all  the  foreigners  should  have  had  the  same 
feeling  towards  the  Israelites,  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  their  subjects 
seem  in  general  to  have  been  friendly  to  them 
throughout  their  history,  and  that  the  Egyptians 
were  privileged  by  the  Law,  apparently  on  this  ac- 
count. It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  nations,  even  of  merely  a matter  of 
policy,  would  have  been  as  enduring  as  we  know  it 
to  have  been  had  the  Egyptians  looked  back  on 
their  conduct  towards  the  Israelites  as  productive  of 
great  national  calamities,  or  had  the  Israelites  looked 
back  upon  the  persecution  as  the  work  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. If  the  chronology  be  correct  we  can  only 
decide  in  favour  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  events  are  assigned  there  were  no 
important  lines  but  the  Theban,  and  one  or  more  of 
Shepherds.  Lower  Egypt,  and  especially  its  eastern 
part,  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
The  land  of  Goshen  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt:  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 
oppressors,  whose  capital,  or  royal  residence,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  lay 
very  near  to  it.  Manetho,  according  to  the  tran- 
script of  Africanus,  speaks  of  three  Shepherd-dy- 
nasties, the  xvth,  xvith,  and  xviith,  the  last  of  which, 
according  to  the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and 
Thebans,  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the 
dynasty  should  rather  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  between  these  three : 
a passage  in  Isaiah,  however,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked,  seems  to  afford  an  indication 
which  narrows  the  choice.  “ My  people  went 
down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ; and 
the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause  ” (lii. 
4).  This  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was  an 
Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  xvth  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (Jos. 
c.  Apion.  i.  14).  Among  the  names  of  kings  of 
this  period  in  the  Royal  Turin  Papyrus  (ed.  Wil- 
kinson) are  two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the 
foreign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the 
xrith  or  the  xviith  dynasty.  It  cannot  be  objected 
t:  the  explanation  we  have  offered  that  the  title 
Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings  connected  with  the 
Israelites,  and  that  they  must  therefore  have  been 
natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  least  some  of 


the  Shepherd-kings  were  Egyptiamzed,  like  Joseph, 
who  received  an  Egyptian  name,  and  Moses,  who 
was  supposed  by  the  daughters  of  Jethro  to  be  an 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  19).  It  has  been  urged  by 
the  opponents  of  the  chronological  schemes  that 
place  the  Exodus  before  the  later  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  B.C.  that  the  conquests  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
would  have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelites 
had  they  been  in  those  times  already  established  in 
Palestine,  whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  indicate  any  such  event.  It  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical 
date  of  the  Exodus  that  the  absence  of  any  positive 
Palestinian  names,  except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in 
the  lists  of  peoples  and  places  subject  to  these  Pha- 
raohs, and  in  the  records  of  their  wars,  entirely  de- 
stroys their  argument,  for  while  it  shows  that  they 
did  not  conquer  Palestine,  it  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  decide  on  Egyptian  evidence  whether  the 
Hebrews  were  then  in  that  country  or  not.  Shishak’s 
list,  on  the  contrary,  presents  several  well-known 
names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  besides  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  policy  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
previously  explained,  is  the  key  to  their  conduct 
towards  the  Israelites.  At  the  same  time  the  cha- 
racter of  the  portions  of  the  Bible  relating  to  this 
period  prevents  our  being  sure  that  the  Egyptians 
may  not  have  passed  through  the  country,  and  even 
put  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  whole  question  under  consideration,  that  in 
the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  sole  kingdom  of 
Israel,  a Pharaoh  should  have  marched  unopposed 
into  Palestine  and  captured  the  Canaanite  city 
Gezer  at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and 
that  this  should  be  merely  incidentally  mentioned 
at  a later  time  instead  of  being  noticed  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  narrative  (1  K.  ix.  15,  16). 

The  main  arguments  for  the  Rabbinical  or  latest 
date  of  the  Exodus  have  been  discussed  in  a previous 
article  (Chronology).  The  objections  to  a much 
earlier  date,  that  of  B.C.  1652,  may  be  considered 
as  favourable  to  the  latest  rather  than  to  Usher’s 
date,  although  not  unfavourable  to  both.  The  main 
objection  to  these  in  our  opinion  is  that  the  details 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  do  not,  even  with  the 
utmost  latitude  of  interpretation,  agree  with  the 
history  of  the  country  if  the  Exodus  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  under  the  xviiith  or  xixth  dynasty. 
As  to  the  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho, 
it  was  confessedly  a mere  popular  story,  for  he 
admitted  it  was  not  a part  of  the  Egyptian  records, 
but  a tale  of  uncertain  authorship  (im\p  wv  6 
M avedkv  ovk  e/c  ruv  Trap*  Alyvirrlois  ypapp-drcav, 
a\\’  ws  uvrbs  aju.oASyyKei',  e/c  ru> v aSearirSTCos 
pvQoAoyovpivasv  7rpo<rTe0et/cev,  /c.r.A.Jos.c.  Apion. 
i.  16).  A critical  examination  shows  that  it  cannot 
claim  to  be  a veritable  tradition  of  the  Exodus: 
it  is  indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so 
distorted  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it 
relates  to  the  king  to  whose  reign  it  is  assigned. 
Yet  upon  the  supposition  that  the  king  is  really 
Menptah,  son  of  Rameses  II.,  the  advocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  entirely  base  their  adjustment  of 
Hebrew  with  Egyptian  history  at  this  period. 

The  history  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dy- 
nasties is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahmes, 
the  head  of  the  first  of  these  (B.C.  cir.  1525),  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  probably 
expelled  them.  Queen  Amen-nemt  and  Tholhmes 
II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  whom 
great  monuments  remain  in  the  temple  of  El- 
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Karnak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes.  The  last 
of  these  rulers  was  a great  foreign  conqueror,  and 
reduced  Nineveh,  and  perhaps  Babylon  also,  to  his 
sway.  Amenoph  III.,  his  great-grandson,  states  on 
scarabaei,  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his 
marriage,  that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Choloe?).  By  him 
was  raised  the  great  temple  on  the  west  hank  at 
Thebes,  the  site  of  which  is  now  only  marked  by 
the  gigantic  pair  the  Vocal  Memnon  and  its  fel- 
low. The  head  of  the  xixth  dynasty,  Sethee  I.,  or 
Sethos,  B.c.  cir.  1340,  waged  great  foreign  wars, 
particularly  with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near  Emesa, 
he  captured.  By  him  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of 
El-Karnak  was  built,  and  on  its  northern  wall  is  a 
most  interesting  series  of  bas-reliefs  recording  his 
successes.  His  son  Rameses  II.  was  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Pharaohs.  If  he  did  not  exceed  all 
others  in  foreign  conquests,  he  far  outshone  them  in 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  temples  with  which 
he  adorned  Egypt  and  Nubia.  His  chief  campaign 
was  against  the  Hittites  and  a great  confederacy 
they  had  formed.  He  defeated  their  army,  cap- 
tured Ketesh,  and  forced  them  to  conclude  a treaty 
with  him,  though 
this  last  object  does 
not  seem  to  have 
been  immediately 
attained.  Menptah, 
the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Rameses  II., 
is  supposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  of 
the  Exodus  to  have 
been  the  Pharaoh 
in  whose  time  the 
Israelites  went  out. 

One  other  king  of 
this  period  must 
be  noticed,  Rameses 
Ilf.,  of  the  xxth 
dynasty,  b.c.  cir. 

1200,  whose  con- 
quests, recorded  on 
the  walls  of  his 
great  temple  of  Medeenet  Haboo  in  western  Thebes 
seem  to  have  been  not  less  important  than  those 
of  Rameses  II.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  sculp- 
tures commemorating  them  represents  a naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Mediterranean,  gained  by  the  Egyp- 
tian fleet  over  that  of  the  Tokkaree,  probably  the 
Carians,  and  Shairetana  (Khairetana),  or  Cretans. 
Other  Shairetana,  whom  we  take  to  correspond  to 
the  Cherethim  of  Scripture,  serve  in  the  Egyptian 
forces.  This  king  also  subdued  the  Philistines  and 
the  Rebu  (Lebu),  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt. 
Under  his  successors  the  power  of  Egypt  evidently 
declined,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty  the 
country  seems  to  have  fallen  into  anarchy,  the 
high-priests  of  Amen  having  usurped  regal  power 
at  Thebes  and  a Lower  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  xxist, 
arisen  at  Tanis.  Probably  the  Egyptian  princess 
who  became  Solomon’s  wife  was  a daughter  of  a 
late  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  The  head  of  the 
xxiind  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.,  the  Shishak  of  the 
Bible,  restored  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
revived  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  arms,  B.c. 
cir.  S92.  Early  in  his  reign  he  received  Jero- 
boam, the  enemy  of  Solomon  (IK.  x».  40),  and 
perhaps  it  was  by  his  advice  that  he  afterwards 
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attacked  Judah.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
Jeroboam  did  not  suffer  by  the  invasion  as  well  as 
Rehoboam.  On  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
temple  of  El-Karnak  is  a list  of  the  conquests  of 
Sheshonk  I.,  comprising  “ the  kingdom  of  Judah,” 
and  several  Hebrew  towns,  some  of  which  must  have 
been  taken  from  Jeroboam.  [Shishak.]  Probably 
his  successor,  Osorkon  I.,  is  the  Zerah  of  Scripture, 
defeated  by  Asa.  The  army  that  Zerah  led  can 
only  have  been  that  of  Egypt,  and  his  overthrow 
will  explain  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Sheshonk. 
[Zerah.]  Egypt  makes  no  figure  in  Asiatic  his- 
tory during  the  xxiiird  and  xxivth  dynasties  : under 
the  xxvth  it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient 
importance.  This  was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  war- 
like sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to 
repel  the  onward  stride  of  Assyria.  So,  whom  we 
are  disposed  to  identify  with  Shebek  II.  or  Sebichus, 
the  second  Ethiopian,  rather  than  with  Shebek  I. 
or  Sabaco,  the  first,  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea 
the  last  king  of  Israel.  [So.]  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah, 
tile  third  of  this  house,  advanced  against  Senna- 
cherib in  support  of  Hezekiah.  [Tirhakah.]  After 
this,  a native  dynasty  again  occupied  the  throne, 
the  xxvith,  of  Saite  kings.  Psametek  I.  or  Psamme- 


head  of  this  dynasty,  warred  in  Palestine,  and  took 
Ashdod,  Azotus,  after  a siege  of  twenty-nine  years 
(Herod,  ii.  157).  Probably  it  was  held  by  an  Assy- 
rian garrison,  having  been  previously  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Sargon  ("Is.  xx.).  Neku  or  Necho,  the 
son  of  Psammetichus,  continued  the  war  in  the  East, 
and  marched  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack 
the  king  of  Assyria.  At  Megiddo  Josiah  encountered 
him  (B.C.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very  illustrative  of  the 
policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  east  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
21)  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  conduct  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  king  of  Judah.  The  army  of 
Necho  was  after  a short  space  routed  at  Carchemish 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  605-4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).  We 
read  of  a time  not  long  subsequent  that  “ the  king 
of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his 
land  ; for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  that 
pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 
[Pharaoh  - Neciio.]  The  second  successor  oi 
Necho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-Hophra,  sent  his  army 
into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5,  7,  11),  so  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  w;u 


tichus  I.  (B.C.  664),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
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raised  for  a time,  and  kindly  received  the  fugitives 
from  the  captured  city.  He  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  own 
country.  There  is,  however,  no  certain  account  of 
a complete  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  (for  the  fulfilment  of  which  commentators 
have  looked  to  this  time)  refer  to  a later  period, 
and  chiefly  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses  and  the 
calamities  which  followed  the  revolt  of  lnaros. 
[Pharaoh-Hophra.]  Amasis,  the  successor  of 
Apries,  had  a long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  fall  of  Babylon 
somewhat  restored  the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  East. 
But  the  new  power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even 
more  terrible  to  his  house  than  Babylon  had  been  to 
the  house  of  Psammitichus,  and  the  son  of  Amasis 
had  reigned  but  six  months  when  Cambyses  re- 
duced the  country,  to  the  condition  of  a province  of 
his  empire  B.C.  525. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Egypt.  Its  connexion  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  Jov  » is  discussed  in  the 
articles  on  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  [Ptolemy] 
and  Alexandria.  The  relation  of  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine during  the  period  from  the  accession  of  the 
first  Ptolemy  until  the  age  of  the  Apostles  is  full  of 
interest,  but  it  does  not  offer  any  serious  difficulties 
that  require  it  to  be  here  discussed. — It  would  not 
be  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  enter  upon 
a general  consideration  of  the  prophecies  relating  to 
Egypt : we  must,  however,  draw  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion to  their  remarkable  fulfilment.  The  visitor  to 
the  country  needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  them : 
everywhere  he  is  struck  by  the  precision  with  which 
they  have  come  to  pass.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  physical  changes  which  have  verified  to  the 
letter  the  words  of  Isaiah.  In  like  manner  we 
recognise,  for  instance,  in  the  singular  disappearance 
of  the  city  of  Memphis  and  its  temples  in  a country 
where  several  primeval  towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce 
any  ancient  site  is  unmarked  by  temples,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words  of  Jeremiah:  “Noph  shall  be 
waste  and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant  ” (xlvi. 
19),  and  those  of  Ezekiel,  “ Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God ; I will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I will  cause 
[their]  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph”  (xxx.  13). 
Not  less  signally  are  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing the  last  quotation — “And  there  shall  be  no 
more  a prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ” (l.  c.) — ful- 
filled in  the  history  of  the  country,  for  from  the 
second  Persian  conquest,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  until  our  own  days,  not  one  native  ruler 
has  occupied  the  throne. 

Literature. — The  following  are  the  most  useful 
works  upon  Egypt,  excepting  such  as  relate  to  its 
modern  history:  for  a very  full  list  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jolowicz’s 
(Dr.  H.)  Bibliotheca  Aegyptiaca,  1858.  Egypt 
generally:  Description  de  V E'gypte,  2nd  ed.  1821- 
9 ; Encyclopaedia  Britannica , 8th  ed.  art.  Egypt. 
Description,  Productions,  and  Topography : Abd- 
Allatif,  Relation  de  VEgypte,  ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
1810;  d’Anville,  Memoires  sur  VEgypte,  1766  ; 
Belzoni  (G.),  Narrative  of  Operations,  1820  ; 
Brugsch  (H.),  Geographische  Inscliriften  Alt- 
iigyptischer  Denkmaler,  1857  ; — Reiseberichto  aus 
Aegypten,  1855;  Champollion  le  Jeune,  L’ E'gypte  | 
sous  les  Pharaons,  1814; — Lettres  ecrites  pendant  j 
son  Voyage  en  E'gypte,  2de  ed.  1 833  ; Ehrenberg,  j 
Ch.  G.,  und  Hemprich,  F.  W.,  Naturgeschichtliche 
Rcisen — Reisen  in  Aeyypten,  &c.,  1828 — Sym-  j 


bolae  Physicae,  1829-1845  ; Forskai,  Pt.  Descrij  * 
tiones  animalium,  &c.,  1775-6 ; — Flora  Aegyptiaci  • 
arabica,  1775;  Harris,  A.  C.,  HieroglyphiccX 
Standards , 1852  ; Linant  de  Bellefonds,  Memoire 
sur  le  Lac  de  Moeris,  1843 ; Makreezee  El,  Takee- 
ed-deen,  Khitat':  Quatrembre,  E.  Memoires  Geogra- 
phiques  et  Historiques,  1811 ; Russegger,  Reisen, 
1841-8  ; Vyse,  H.  Col.,  and  Perring,  J.  S.,  Pyra- 
mids of  Gizeh,  1839-42  ; Perring,  J.  S.,  58  Large 
views,  Sfc.,  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh ; Wilkinson. 
Sir  J.  G.,  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes,  1843; — 
Handbook  for  Egypt,  2nd  ed.  1858; — Survey  of 
Thebes  (plan)  ; — on  the  Eastern  Desert,  Journ. 
Geogr.  Soc.  ii.  1832,  pp.  28  ff.  Monuments  and 
Inscriptions:  Champollion  le  Jeune,  Monuments, 
1829-47; — Notices  descriptives,  1844  ; Lepsius,  R., 
Denkmaler,  1849,  in  progress;  Letronne,  J.  A , 
Recueil  des  inscriptions  grecques  et  latines  d’ 
E'gypte,  1842  ; Rosellini,  Monumenti ; Select  Pa- 
pyri, 1844.  Language:  Brugsch,  H.,  Grammaire 
Demotique,  1855  ; Champollion  le  Jeune,  Gram- 
maire E'gyptienne,  1836-41 ; Dictionnaire  E'gyp- 
tien,  1841 ; Encyc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  art.  Hieroglyphics  ; 
Parthey,  G.,  Vocabularium  Coptico-Latinum,  &c. ; 
Peyron,  A.,  Grammatica  linguae  Copticae,  1841  ; 
Lexicon,  1835 ; Schwartze,  M.  G.,  Das  Alte 
Aegypten,  1843.  Ancient  Chronology,  History, 
and  Manners : Bunsen.  C.  C.  J.,  Egypfs  Place, 
1850-59 ; Cory.,  I.  P.,  Ancient  Fragments,  2nd 
ed.,  1832  ; Herodotus,  ed.  Rawlinson,  vols.  i.-iii. ; 
Hengstenberg,  E.  W.,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses,  1843  ; Ideler,  L.,  Handbuch  der  Chro- 
nologic, 1825;  Lepsius,  R.,  Chronologic  der 
Aegypter,  vol.  i.  1849 ; Konigsbuch  der  alten 
Aegypter,  1858;  Poole,  R.  S.,  Horae  Aegyptiacae, 
1851 ; Wilkinson,  Sir  J.G.,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1837,  1841 ; Popular 
Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1855.  To 
these  must  be  added,  for  the  manners  of  the  mo- 
dern inhabitants : Lane,  E.W .,  Modern  Egyptians, 
ed.  184  ; Thousand  and  One  Nights,  2nd  ed.,  by 
E.  S.  Poole,  1859  ; Poole,  Mrs.,  Englishwoman  in 
Egypt,  1844.  It  is  impossible  to  specify  a large 
number  of  valuable  papers  by  Dr.  Hincks,  Mr.  Birch, 
M.  de  Rouge,  and  others.  [R.  S.  P.] 

E'HI  (>n«  ; ’Ayxls ; Echi),  head  of  one  of  the 
Benjamite  houses  according  to  the  list  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
21,  and  son  of  Belah  according  to  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  that  passage.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Ahi-ram,  DTT1K,  in  the  list  in  Num.  xxvi.  38, 
and  if  so,  AJhiram  is  probably  the  right  name,  as 
the  family  were  called  Ahiramites.  In  1 Chr.  viii. 
1,  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called  ITinX,  Aha- 
rah,  and  perhaps  also  nillX,  Ahoah,  in  ver.  4 (’A x»&, 
LXX.,  and  in  Cod.  Vatic.  ’Axtpcfcv),  njlIN  (5AXia), 
Ahiah,  ver.  7,  and  “1PIX  (’A bp),  Aher,  1 Chr.  vii. 
12.  These  fluctuations  in  the  orthography  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  original  copies  were  partly  effaced 
by  time  or  injury.  [Becher  ; Chronicles.] 

[A.  C.  H.] 

E'HUD  0-1HN  ; ’Ac$5  ; Joseph.  ’HJu5?;s  : 
Aod ),  like  Gera,  an  hereditary  name  among  the 
Benjamites. 

1.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and  great-grandson 
of  Benjamin  the  Patriarch  (1  Chr.  vii.  10, 
viii.  6). 

2.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera  (fctljj  ; Gera; 

three  others  of  the  name,  Gen,  xlvi.  21 ; 2 Sain 


EKEK, 

xvi.  5;  1 Chr.  viii.  3),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  marg.  “son  of  Jemini,”  but  vid. 
Gesen.  Lex.  sub  v.  j'D'OS),  the  second  Judge  of 
the  Israelites  (b.c.  1336).  In  the  Bible  he  is  not 
called  a Judge  but  a deliverer  (1.  c.)  : so  Othniel 
(Judg.  iii.  9)  and  all  the  Judges  (Neh.  ix.  27).  As 
a Benjamite  he  was  specially  chosen  to  destroy  Eg- 
lon,  who  had  established  himself  in  Jericho,  which 
was  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that  tribe.  [Eg- 
LON.]  In  Josephus  he  appears  as  a young  man 
( veavias ).  He  was  very  strong,  and  left-handed. 
So  A.  V. ; but  the  more  literal  rendering  is,  as  in 
margin,  “ shut  of  his  right  hand.”  The  words  are 
differently  rendered: — 1.  left-handed,  and  unable  to 
use  his  right;  2.  using  his  left  hand  as  readily  as 
his  right.  For  1 . Targum,  Joseph. , Syr.  (impotem) , 
Arab.  (aridum),and  Jewish  writers  generally;  Cajet., 
Buxtorf,  Parkh.,  Gesen.  (impeditus) : derivation 
of  from  “I22X,  the  latter  only  in  Ps.  lxix.  16, 
where  it  = to  shut.  For  2.  LXX.  (a/i<£i5e|ios), 
Vulg.  ( qui  utraque  manu  pro  dextrd  utebatur), 
Corn,  a Lap.,  Bonfrer.,  Patrick,  (cf.  irepidegios, 
Horn.  II.  xxi.  163,  Hipp.  Aph.  7.  43)  ; Judg.  xx. 
16,  sole  recurrence  of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700 
Benjamites,  the  picked  men  of  the  army,  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  chosen  for  a physical  defect.  As 
regards  Ps.  lxix.  16,  it  is  urged  that  1135$  may  = 
corono  = aperio  ; hence  “1LSK  = apertus  — expeditus, 
q.  d.  expedita  dextra ; or  if  “ clausus ,”  clausus 
dextrd  = cinctus  dextrd  = it epi8e£ios,  ambidexter 
(vid.  Pol.  Syn.).  The  feint  of  drawing  the  dagger 
from  the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21)  is  consistent 
with  either  opinion.  For  Ehud’s  adventures  see 
Eglon  ; and  for  the  period  of  eighty  years’  rest 
which  his  valour  is  said  to  have  procured  for  the 
Israelites,  see  Judges.  [T.  E.  B.] 

E'KER  (*1[py  ; ’A/cdp  ; Achar),  a descendant  of 
Judah  through  the  families  of  Hezron  and  Jerah- 
meel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

EK'REBEL  (’E/cpejSrjA  ; Pesch. 

Ecrabat ; Vulg.  omits),  a place  named  in  Jud. 
vii.  18  only,  as  “ near  to  Chusi  which  is  on 
the  brook  Mochmur;”  apparently  somewhere  in 
the  hill  country  to  the  south-east  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  of  Dothain.  The  Syriac  reading  of 
the  word  points  to  the  place  Acrabbein,  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomasticon  as  the  capital  of 
a district  called  Acrabattine,  and  still  standing 
as  Akrabih,  about  6 miles  south-east  of  Nablus 
(Shechem)  in  the  Wady  Makfuriyek,  on  the  road 
to  the  Jordan  valley  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  304,  and 
Map).  Though  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(B.  J.  ii.  20,  §4  ; iii.  3,  §5,  &c.),  neither  the  place 
nor  the  district  are  named  in  the  Bible,  and  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same  name 
in  the  South  of  Judah.  [Akrabbim  ; Arabattine  ; 
Maaleh-acrabbim.]  [G.] 

EK'RON  (fnpy  ; y *AKKapwu ; Accaron ),  one 
of  the  five  towns  belonging  to  the  lords  of  the  Phi- 
listines, and  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  (Josh, 
xiii.  3).  Like  the  other  Philistine  cities  its  situa- 
tion was  in  the  Shefelah.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 


a The  LXX.  in  both  MSS.,  and  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  1, 
§1),  substitute  Ascalon  for  Ekron  throughout  this 
passage  (1  Sam.  v.  10-12).  In  support  of  this  it 
should  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  golden  trespass  offerings  were  given  for 
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Judah  (Josh.  xv.  45,  46  ; Judg.  i.  18),  and  indeed 
formed,  one  of  the  landmarks  on  his  north  border, 
the  boundary  running  from  thence  to  the  sea  at 
Jabneel  ( Yebna ).  We  afterwards,  however,  find 
it  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Dan  (xix.  43). 
But  it  mattered  little  to  which  tribe  it  nominally 
belonged,  for  before  the  monarchy  it  was  again  in 
full  possession  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  v.  10). 
Ekron  was  the  last  place  to  which  the  ark  wTas 
carried  before  its  return  to  Israel,  and  the  morta- 
lity there  in  consequence  seems  to  have  been  more 
deadly  than  at  either  Ashdod  or  Gath.a  Fiom 
Ekron  to  Bethshemesh  was  a straight  high- 
way. Henceforward  Ekron  appears  to  have  re- 
mained uninterruptedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xvii.  52  ; 2 K.  i.  2,  16 ; Jer.  xxv. 
20).  Except  the  casual  mention  of  a sanctuary  of 
Baal-zebub  existing  there  (2  K.  i.  2,  3,  6,  16)  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  Ekron  from  any  other 
town  of  this  district — it  was  the  scene  of  no 
occurrence,  and  the  native  place  of  no  man  of 
fame  in  any  way.  The  following  complete  the 
references  to  it,  Am.  i.  8 ; Zeph.  ii.  4 ; Zech.  ix. 
5,  7. 

’Akir,  the  modern  representative  of  Ekron,  lies 
at  about  5 miles  S.W.  of  Bamleh,  and  3 due  E. 
of  Yebna , on  the  northern  side  of  the  important 
valley  Wady  Surar.  “ The  village  contains  about 
50  mud  houses,  without  a remnant  of  antiquity 
except  two  large  finely  built  wells.”  The  plain 
south  is  rich,  but  immediately  round  the  village 
it  has  a dreary  forsaken  appearance,  only  relieved 
by  a few  scattered  stunted  trees  (Porter,  Handb. 
275  ; and  see  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  169  ; Rob.  ii.  228). 
In  proximity  to  Jabneh  ( Yebna ) and  Bethshemesh 
(iin  Shems),  Akir  agrees  with  the  requirements  of 
Ekron  in  the  O.  T.,  and  also  with  the  indications 
of  the  Onomasticon  (sub  voc.  Accaron).  Jerome 
there  mentions  a tradition  that  the  Turns  Stratonis, 
Caesarea,  was  Ekron. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  Accaron 
(1  Ma.cc.  x.  89,  only),  bestowed  with  its  borders 
(t a opia  aiirys)  by  Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus  as  a reward  for  his  services. 

It  was  known  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  same 
name.  (See  the  quotation  in  Rob.  ii.  228,  note.) 

The  word  Ekronites  appears  in  Josh.  xiii.  3, 
and  1 Sam.  v.  10.  In  the  former  it  should  be  sin- 
gular— “ the  Ekronite.”  In  the  latter  D'jlpJL  [G.J 

E'LA  (’HAc£  ; Jolaman),  1 Esd.  ix.  27.  [Elam.] 

EL' ADAH  (HTjAtS ; ’EAaSct,  Alex.  ’EAeaSd; 
Elada ),  a descendant  of  Ephraim  through  Shuthe- 
lah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 

E'LAH.  1.  ’HAa;  Joseph.  "HAaros  ; 

Ela ),  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel 
(1  K.  xvi.  8-10)  ; his  reign  lasted  for  little  more 
than  a year  (comp.  ver.  8 with  10).  He  was 
killed,  while  drunk,  by  Zimri,  in  the  house  of  his 
steward  Arsa,  who  was  probably  a confederate  in 
the  plot.  This  occurred,  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  12,  §4),  while  his  army  and  officers 
were  absent  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon. 

2.  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel  (2  K. 
xv.  30,  xvii.  1).  [W.  L.  B.] 


Askelon,  though  it  is  omitted  from  the  detailed  nar- 
rative of  the  journeyings  of  the  ark.  There  are  other 
important  differences  between  the  LXX.  and  Hebrew 
texts  of  this  transaction.  See  especially  v.  6. 
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ELAH.  1.  (r6»;  ‘HActs ; Ela),  oue  of  the  I 
dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41 ; 1 Chr.  i.  52).  By 
Knobel  ( Genesis , ad  loc.')  the  name  is  compared 
with  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea. 

2.  Shimei  ben-Elah  (accur.  Ela,  ; ’HA.cS) 
was  Solomon’s  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin 
(1  K.  iv.  18). 

3.  (’A la,  Alex.  ’AA.cc),  a son  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephurmeh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15).  His  sons  were  called 
Kenaz  or  Uknaz  ; but  the  words  may  be  taken  as 
if  Kenaz  was,  with  Elah,  a son  of  Caleb.  The 
names  of  both  Elah  and  Kenaz  appear  amongst  the 
Edomite  “ dukes.” 

4.  (’HAt6,  Alex.  ’HA.ec),  son  of  Uzzi,  a Benjamite 
(1  Chr.  ix.  8),  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  at 
the  settlement  of  the  country. 

ELAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (r&Kil 
= Valley  of  the  Terebinth ; r\  KoiXas  ’HA.cc,  or 
t rjs  ’ Spv6s , once  iv  rij  Koi\d8i ; Vallis  Tere- 
binthi),  a valley  in  (not  “ by,”  as  the  A.  V.  has  it) 
which  the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the 
Philistines  when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
2, 19).  It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion (xxi.  9).  We  have  only  the  most  general 
indications  of  its  position.  It  lay  somewhere  near 
Socoh  of  Judah,  and  Azekah,  and  was  nearer 
Ekron  than  any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much 
may  be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  1 Sam. 
xvii.  Socoh  has  been  with  great  probability  iden- 
tified with  Suweikeh,  near  to  Beit  Netif,  some  14 
miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Beit  jibrin 
and  Gaza,  among  the  more  western  of  the  hills  of 
Judah,  not  far  from  where  they  begin  to  descend 
into  the  great  Philistine  Plain.  The  village  stands 
on  the  south  slopes  of  the  Wady  es  Sumt,  or  valley 
of  the  acacia,  which  runs  off  in  a N.W.  direction 
across  the  plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod. 
Below  Suweikeh  it  is  joined  by  two  other  wadys, 
large  though  inferior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  forms  a considerable  open  space 
of  not  less  than  a mile  wide  cultivated  in  fields  of 
grain.  In  the  centre  is  a wide  torrent  bed  thickly 
strewed  with  round  pebbles,  and  bordered  by  the 
acacia  bushes  from  which  the  valley  derives  its 
present  name. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has  changed  its  name 
and  is  now  called  after  another  kind  of  tree,  but 
the  terebinth  ( Butm ) appears  to  be  plentiful  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  one  of  the  largest  specimens 
in  Palestine  still  stands  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spot.  A mile  down  the  valley 
from  Suweikeh  is  Tell  zakariyeh , which  Schwarz 
(102)  and  Van  de  Velde  propose  to  identify  with 
Azekah.  If  this  could  be  maintained,  the  site  of 
the  valley  might  be  regarded  as  certain.  Ekron  is 
17  miles,  and  Bethlehem  12  miles  distant  from 
Socoh.  For  the  valley,  see  Rob.  ii.  20,  21 ; Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  191 ; Porter,  Handb.  249,  250,  280. 

There  is  a point  in  the  topographical  indications 
of  1 Sam.  xvii.,  which  it  is  very  desirable  should 
be  carefully  examined  on  the  spot.  The  Philistines 
were  between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  Ephes-dam- 
mim,  or  Pas-dammim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Wady,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the 
“ valley  ” (pJDJJ)  of  the  terebinth,  or  rather  on  the 
mountain  on  the  N.  side,  and  “ the  ravine”  or  “ the 
glen  ” (fc^3H)  was  between  the  two  armies  (ver.  2, 
3).  Again  (52),  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines 
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“ till  you  come  to  1 the  ravine  ’ ” (the  same  word). 
There  is  evidently  a marked  difference  between  the 
“ valley  ” and  the  “ ravine,”  and  a little  attention 
on  the  spot  might  do  much  towards  elucidating  this, 
and  settling  the  identification  of  the  place. 

The  traditional  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  ” is 
the  Wady  Beit  Hanina , which  lies  about  4 miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
road  to  Nebi  Samuel.  The  scene  of  David’s  conflict 
is  pointed  out  a little  north  of  the  “ Tombs  of  the 
Judges  ” and  close  to  the  traces  of  the  old  paved 
road.  But  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  otherwise  does  not  correspond  with  the  narra- 
tive of  the  text.  [G.] 

E'LAM  (D^y ; ’EA.o fi ; Aelam ),  like  Aram, 

seems  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of  a man — 
the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22 ; 1 Chr.  i.  17).  Com- 
monly, however,  it  is  used  as  the  appellation  of  a 
country  (Gen.  xiv.  1,9;  Is.  xi.  11 ; xxi.  2 ; Jer. 
xxv.  25  ; xlix.  34-39 ; Ez.  xxxii.  24 ; Dan.  viii.  2), 
and  will  be  so  treated  in  this  article. 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  pro- 
vince lying  south  of  Assyria  and  east  of  Persia 
Proper,  to  which  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of 
Cissia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  &c.),  and  which  is  termed 
Susis  or  Susiana  by  the  geographers  (Strab.  xv.  3, 
§12  ; Ptolem.  vi.  3,  &c.).  It  includes  a portion 
of  the  mountainous  country  separating  between 
the  Mesopotamian  plain  and  the  high  table-land  of 
Iran,  together  with  a fertile  and  valuable  low  tract 
at  the  foot  of  the  range,  between  it  and  the  Tigris. 
The  passage  of  Daniel  (viii.  2)  which  places  Shu- 
shan  (Susa)  in  “ the  province  of  Elam,”  may  be 
regarded  as  decisive  of  this  identification,  which  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
Elymaeans  in  this  district  (Strab.  xi.  13,  §6,  xvi. 
1,  §17;  Ptolem.  vi.  3;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26,  &c.), 
as  well  as  by  the  combinations  in  which  Elam  is 
found  in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xiv.  1 ; Is.  xxi.  2 ; 
Ez.  xxxii.  24).  It  appears  from  Gen.  x.  22,  that 
this  country  was  originally  peopled  by  descendants 
of  Shem,  closely  allied  to  the  Aramaeans  (Syrians) 
and  the  Assyrians ; and  from  Gen.  xiv.  1-12,  it  is 
evident  that  by  the  time  of  Abraham  a very  im- 
portant power  had  been  built  up  in  the  same 
region.  Not  only  is  “ Chedor-laomer,  king  of 
Elam,”  at  the  head  of  a settled  government,  and 
able  to  make  war  at  a distance  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  his  own  country,  but  he  manifestly 
exercises  a supremacy  over  a number  of  other 
kings,  among  whom  we  even  find  Amraphel,  king 
of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia.  It  is  plain  then  that  at 
this  early  time  the  predominant  power  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia  was  Elam,  which  for  a while  held 
the  place  possessed  earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10), 
and  later  by  either  Babylon  or  Assyria.  Discoveries 
made  in  the  country  itself  confirm  this  view.  They 
exhibit  to  us  Susa,  the  Elamitic  capital,  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  East,  and  shew  its 
monarchs  to  have  maintained,  throughout  almost 
the  whole  period  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  great- 
ness, a quasi-independent  position.  Traces  are  even 
thought  to  have  been  found  of  Chedor-laomer  him- 
self, whom  some  are  inclined  to  identify  with  an 
early  Babylonian  monarch,  who  is  called  the 
“ Ravager  of  the  West,”  and  whose  name  reads  as 
Kudur-mapula.  The  Elamitic  empire  established 
at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration. 
Babylon  and  Assyria  proved  on  the  whole  stronger 
powers,  and  Elam  during  the  period  of  their  great- 
ness can  only  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  their 
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feudatories.  Like  the  other  subject  nations  she 
retained  her  own  monarchs,  and  from  time  to  time, 
for  a longer  or  a shorter  space,  asserted  and  main- 
tained her  independence.  But  generally  she  was 
content  to  acknowledge  one  or  other  of  the  two 
leading  powers  as  her  suzerain.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  Assyrian  period  she  is  found  allied  with 
Babylon  and  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Assyria ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  declined  in  strength  after 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  destroyed,  and  the  Median 
and  Babylonian  arose  upon  its  ruins.  Elam  is 
clearly  a “ province  ” of  Babylonia  in  Belshazzar’s 
time  (Dan.  viii.  2),  and  we  may  presume  that  it 
had  been  subject  to  Babylon  at  least  from  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  desolation  which  Jeremiah 
(xlix.  30-34)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  24-25)  foresaw, 
was  probably  this  conquest,  which  destroyed  the 
last  semblance  of  Elamitic  independence.  It  is  un- 
certain at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to 
their  empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  do- 
minion together  with  Babylon  ; but  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joined 
the  Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.  The  pro- 
phet Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi.  2 ; xxii.  6)  seems  to 
speak  of  Elam  as  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of 
Babylon ; aud'unless  we  are  to  regard  him  with  our 
translators  as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we 
must  suppose  that  on  the  advance  of  Cyrus  and  his 
investment  of  the  Chaldaean  capital,  Elam  made 
common  cause  with  the  assailants.  She  now  be- 
came merged  in  the  Persian  empire,  forming  a dis- 
tinct satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  91),  and  furnishing  to  the 
crown  an  annual  tribute  of  300  talents.  Susa,  her 
capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire,  a 
curious  circumstance,  the  causes  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered.  [Shushan.]  This  mark  of 
favour  did  not,  however,  prevent  revolts.  Not 
only  was  tne  Magian  revolution  organised  and 
carried  out  at  Susa,  but  there  seem  to  have  been 
at  least  two  Elamitic  revolts  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (Behistun  Inscr. 
col.  i.  par.  16,  and  col.  ii.  par.  3).  After  these 
futile  efforts,  Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection, 
and,  as  a Persian  province,  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Elam  is  called 
Cissia  by  Herodotus,  and  Susiana  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers.  The  latter  is  a term  formed 
artificially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  former  is 
a genuine  territorial  title,  and  marks  probably  an 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
Elamites,  a Semitic  people,  who  were  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  (Gen.  x.  22),  appear  to  have  been 
invaded  and  conquered  at  a very  early  time  by  a 
Hamitic  or  Cushite  race  from  Babylon,  which  was 
the  ruling  element  in  the  territory  from  a date 
anterior  to  Chedor-laomer.  These  Cushites  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  CYssians  (Kiacrioi)  or  Cossaeans 
(Kocr<ra?oi),  and  formed  the  dominant  race,  while 
the  Elamites  or  Elymaeans  were  in  a depressed 
condition.  In  Scripture  the  country  is  called  by 
its  primitive  title  without  reference  to  subsequent 
changes;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of 
Memnon  and  his  Ethiopians  are  based  upon  this 
Cushite  conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissians 
or  Cossaeans  of  Susiana  with  the  Cushite  inhabit- 
ants of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  [G.  R.] 

2.  A Korhite  Levite,  fifth  son  of  Meshelemiah ; 
one  of  the  Bene- Asaph,  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  3). 
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3.  A chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

4.  (’Ai'Adya,  5H Xdfx. ; Aelam).  “ Children  of 
Elam,”  Bene-Elam,  to  the  number  of  1254,  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  7 ; 
Neh.  vii.  12 ; 1 Esd.  v.  12),  and  a further  detach- 
ment of  71  men  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan 
(Ezr.  viii.  7 ; 1 Esd.  viii.  33).  It  was  one  of  this 
family,  Shechaniah,  son  of  Jehiel,  who  encouraged 
Ezra  in  his  efforts  against  the  indiscriminate  mar- 
riages of  the  people  (x.  2,  Cetib,  cb)V,  Olam),  ana 
six  of  the  Bene-Elam  accordingly  put  away  their 
foreign  wives  (x.  26).  Elam  occurs  amongst  the 
names  of  those,  the  chief  of  the  people,  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14).  The 
lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  contain  apparently  an 
irregular  mixture  of  the  names  of  places  and  of 
persons.  In  the  former,  ver.  21-34,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  names  of  places ; 3-19,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  places,  and 
are  probably  of  persons.  No  such  place  as  Elam  is 
mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has  since  been 
discovered  as  existing  in  the  country.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  was  a person. 

5.  In  the  same  lists  is  a second  Elam,  whose  sons, 

to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case,  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  31 ; Neh.  vii.  34),  and 
which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is  called  “ the 
other  Elam”  (iriK  ’HA a/xap,  ’HAa^adp ; 

Aelam  alter).  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers  is 
curious,  and  also  suspicious. 

6.  One  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiah 

at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii.  42).  [G.] 

E'LAMITES  (KVoby ; ’EA vpaiot,  Strab. 
Ptol. ; Aelamitae).  This  word  is  found  only  in 
Ezra  iv.  9 ; and  is  omitted  in  that  place  by  the 
Septuagint  writers,  who  probably  regarded  it  as  a 
gloss  upon  “ Susanchites,”  which  had  occurred  only 
a little  before.  The  Elamites  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Elam  ; they  were 
descendants  of  Shem,  and  perhaps  drew  their  name 
from  an  actual  man,  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).  It  has 
been  observed  in  the  preceding  article  that  the 
Elamites  yielded  before  a Cossaean  or  Cushite  in- 
vasion. They  appear  to  have  been  driven  in  part 
to  the  mountains,  where  Strabo  places  them  (xi. 
13,  §6  ; xvi.  1,  §17),  in  part  to  the  coast,  where 
they  are  located  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  3).  Little  is 
known  of  their  manners  and  customs,  or  of  their 
ethnic  character.  Strabo  says  they  were  skilful 
archers  (xv.  3,  §10),  and  with  this  agree  the 
notices  both  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  oi 
whom  speaks  of  “the  bow  of  Elam”  (xlix.  35), 
while  the  former  says  that  “ Elam  bare  the  quiver’ 
(xxii.  6).  Isaiah  adds  also  in  this  place,  that  they 
fought  both  on  horseback  and  from  chariots.  They 
appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  with  pe- 
culiar tenacity ; for  it  is  plain  from  the  mention  of 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9),  that 
they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own  language, 
and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy  more 
than  a century  later  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
not  even  then  merged  in  the  Cossaeans.  In  Jud. 
i.  6 the  name  is  given  in  the  Greek  form  as  Ely- 
maeans. [G.  R-  ] 

EL'ASAH  (nbjAi*  ; Elasa).  1.  (’HAacrd) 
One  of  the  Bene-Pashur,  a priest,  in  the  time  of 
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Ezra,  who  had  married  a Gentile  wife  (Ezra  x.  22). 
In  the  apocryphal  Esdras,  the  name  is  corrupted 
to  TALSAS. 

2.  (’EAeao'oi',  Alex.  ’E Aeatrap),  son  of  Shaphan  ; 
one  of  the  two  men  who  were  sent  on  a mission 
by  King  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon 
after  the  first  deportation  from  Jerusalem,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  took  charge  of  the  letter  of 
Jeremiah  the  Prophet  to  the  captives  in  Babylon 
(Jer.  xxix,  3). 

Elasah  is  precisely  the  same  name  as  Eleasah, 
the  latter  being  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

E LATH,  E'LOTH  (D^«?  ; AiAeSv, 

AtAaO  ; Joseph.  Ant.  Al\avi)  ; Math,  Ailath, 
Aelath , Aild ),  the  name  of  a town  of  the  land  of 
Edom,  commonly  mentioned  together  with  Ezion- 
geber,  and  situate  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
which  was  thence  called  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  ii. 
8),  and  in  later  times  must  have  come  uirder  the 
rule  of  David  in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom, 
when  “ he  put  garrisons  in  Edom,  throughout  all 
Edom  put  he  garrisons,  and  all  they  of  Edom  be- 
came David’s  servants”  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  We  find 
the  place  named  again  in  connexion  with  Solomon’s 
navy,  “in  Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom” 
(IK.  ix.  26,  cf.  2 Chr.  viii.  17).  It  was  appa- 
rently included  in  the  revolt  of  Edom  against  Joram 
recorded  in  2 K.  viii.  20  ; but  it  was  taken  by  Aza- 
iah,  who  “built  Elath,  and  restored  it  to  Judah” 
xiv.  22).  After  this,  however,  “ Rezin  king  of 
Syria  recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out  the  Jews  from 
Elath,  and  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath  and  dwelt 
there  to  this  day  ” (xvi.  6),  From  this  time  the 
place  is  not  mentioned  until  the  Roman  period, 
during  which  it  became  a frontier  town  of  the  south, 
and  the  residence  of  a Christian  bishop.  The  Arabic 

name  is  Eyleh  (£XjJ)- 

In  the  geography  of  Arabia,  Eyleh  forms  the  ex- 
treme northern  limit  of  the  province  of  the  Hijaz 
(El-Makreezee,  Khitat ; and  Marasid,  s.  v. ; cf. 
Arabia),  and  is  connected  with  some-  points  of 
the  history  of  the  country.  According  to  several 
native  writers  the  district  of  Eyleh  was,  in  very 
ancient  times,  peopled  by  the  Sameyda’,  said  to  be 
a tribe  of  the  Amalekites  (the  first  Amalek).  The 
town  itself,  however,  is  stated  to  have  received  its 
name  from  Eyleh,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-Makree- 
zee’s  Khitat,  s.  v. ; Caussin’s  Essai  sur  V Hist, 
des  Arabes,  i.  23).  The  Amalekites,  if  we  may 
credit  the  writings  of  Arab  historians,  passed  in  the 
earliest  times  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  through  the  peninsula  (spreading  over  the 
greater  part  of  it),  and  thence  finally  passed  into 
Arabia  Petraea.  Future  researches  may  trace  in 
these  fragments  of  primeval  tradition  the  origin  of 
the  Phoenicians.  Herodotus  seems  to  strengthen 
such  a supposition  when  he  says  that  the  latter 
people  came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Were  the 
Phoenicians  a mixed  Cushite  settlement  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  who  carried  with  them  the  known 
maritime  characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that 
stock,  developed  in  the  great  commerce  of  Tyre, 
and  in  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a link 
between  their  extreme  eastern  and  western  settle- 
ments, in  the  fleets  that  sailed  from  Eziongeber  and 
Elath,  and  from  the  southern  ports  of  the  Yemen  ? 
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[See  Arabia,  Caphtor,  Mizraim.]  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  Tyrian  sailors  manned 
the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  of  Jehoshaphat. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Elath  was  called 
’EAai/a  (Ptol.  v.  17,  §1),  AlAava  (Strabo,  xvi.  768  ; 
Plin.  v.  12;  vi.  32).  Under  their  rule  it  lost  its 
former  importance  with  the  transference  of  its  trade 
to  other  ports,  such  as  Berenice,  Myos  Hormos, 
and  Arsinoe  ; but  in  Mohammadan  times  it  again 
became  a place  of  some  note.  It  is  now  quite  in- 
significant. It  lies  on  the  route  of  the  Egyptian 
pilgrim-caravan,  and  the  mountain-road  or  ’Akabah 
named  after  it,  was  improved,  or  reconstructed,  by- 
Ahmad  Ibn-Tooloon,  who  ruled  Egypt  from  a.d. 
cir.  840  to  848.  [E.  S.  P.] 

EL-BETH'EL  ^ = “ God  of  the 

House  of  God :”  LXX.,  both  MSS.  omit  the  “ El,” 
Bcu0t}A;  and  so  also  Vulg.,  Domus  Dei , Syr.  an<f 
Arabic  versions),  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said  tc. 
have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God  appeared 
to  him  when  he  was  flying  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxxv. 
7).  This  account  differs  from  the  more  detailed 
narrative  in  chap,  xxviii.,  inasmuch  as  it  places  the 
bestowal  of  the  name  after  the  return  from  Meso- 
potamia. A third  version  of  the  transaction  is 
given  in  xxxv.  15.  [Bethel.]  [G.] 

EL'CIA  (’EA/cta),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1) ; what  Hebrew  name  the 
word  represents  is  doubtful.  Hilkiah  is  probably 
Chelkias,  two  steps  back  in  the  genealogy.  The 
Syriac  version  has  Elkana.  In  the  Vulgate  the 
names  are  hopelessly  altered. 

EL'DAAH  (njn^N,  “ whom  God  called 
’EASaya,  ’EASaSa ; Eldaa  ; Gen.  xxv.  4;  1 Chr. 
i.  33),  the  last,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian. 
The  name  does  not  occur  except  in  the  two  lists  of 
Midian’s  offspring ; and  no  satisfactory  trace  of  the 
tribe  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  taken  the 
appellation  has  yet  been  found.  [E.  S.  Pi] 

EL'DAD  and  ME'DAE  (T^N  ; ’EA8a8  kuI 
Ma>8a8  ; Eldad  et  Medad),  two  of  the  70  elders 
to  whom  was  communicated  the  prophetic  power  of 
Moses  (Num.  xi.  16,  26).  Although  their  names 
were  upon  the  list  which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi. 
26),  they  did  not  repair  with  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  to  the  tabernacle,  but  continued  to  pro- 
phesy in  the  camp.  Moses  being  requested  by 
Joshua  to  forbid  this,  refused  to  do  so,  and  ex- 
pressed a wish  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  might  be 
diffused  throughout  the  people.  The  great  fact  of 
the  passage  is  the  more  general  distribution  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  had  hitherto  been  concen- 
trated in  Moses  ; and  the  implied  sanction  of  a ten- 
dency to  separate  the  exercise  of  this  gift  from  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  to  make  it  more 
generally  available  for  the  enlightenment  and  in- 
struction of  the  Israelites,  a tendency  which  after- 
wards led  to  the  establishment  of  “ schools  of  the 
prophets.”  The  circumstance  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  tradition  that  all  prophetic 
inspiration  emanated  originally  from  Moses,  and 
was  transmitted  from  him  by  a legitimate  succes- 
sion down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  The  mode 
of  prophecy  in  the  case  of  Eldad  and  Medad  was 
probably  the  extempore  production  df  hymns, 
chanted  forth  to  the  people  (Hammond) : comp,  the 
case  of  Saul,  1 Sam.  x.  11. 

From  Num.  xi.  25,  it  appears  that  the  gift 
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was  not  merely  intermittent,  but  a continuous 
energy,  though  only  occasionally  developed  in  ac- 
tion. [T.  E.  B.] 

ELDER  (Jpt ; 7rpe<r/3uTepos  ; senior ).  The 

term  elder  or  old  man,  as  the  Hebrew  literally 
imports,  was  one  of  extensive  use,  as  an  official 
title,  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding 
nations.  It  applied  to  various  offices ; Eliezer,  for 
instance,  is  described  as  the  “ old  man  of  the 
house,”  i.  e.  the  majordomo  (Gen.  xxiv.  2)  ; the 
officers  of  Pharaoh’s  household  (Gen.  1.  7),  and,  at 
a later  period,  David’s  head  servants  (2  Sam.  xii. 
17)  were  so  termed ; while  in  Ez.  xxvii.  9 the 
“ old  men  of  Gebal  ” are  the  master-workmen.  As 
betokening  a political  office,  it  applied  not  only  to 
the  Hebrews,  but  also  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1.  7), 
the  Moabites  and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7). 
Wherever  a patriarchal  system  is  in  force,  the 
office  of  the  elder  will  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of 
the  social  and  political  fabric  ; it  is  so  at  the  pre- 
sent day  among  the  Arabs,  where  the  Sheikh  ( = the 
old  man)  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  tribe. 
That  the  title  originally  had  reference  to  age,  is 
obvious ; and  age  was  naturally  a concomitant  of 
the  office  at  all  periods  (Josh.  xxiv.  31 ; 1 K.  xii. 
6),  even  when  the  term  had  acquired  its  secondary 
sense.  At  what  period  the  transition  occurred,  in 
other  words  when  the  word  elder  acquired  an 
official  signification,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
earliest  notice  of  the  elders  acting  in  concert  as  a 
political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  We 
need  not  assume  that  the  order  was  then  called  into 
existence,  but  rather  that  Moses  availed  himself  of 
an  institution  already  existing  and  recognised 
by  his  countrymen,  and  that,  in  short,  “ the 
elders  of  Israel”  (Ex.  iii.  16,  iv.  29)  had  been  the 
senate  (7 epovffla,  LXX.)  of  the  people,  ever  since 
they  had  become  a people.  The  position  which  the 
elders  held  in  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  people,  is  described  under 
Congregation  ; they  were  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  so  much  so  that  elders  and  people 
are  occasionally  used  as  equivalent  terms  (comp. 
Josh.  xxiv.  1 with  2,  19,  21 ; 1 Sam.  viii.  4 with 
7,  10,  19).  Their  authority  was  undefined,  and 
extended  to  all  matters  concerning  the  public  weal ; 
nor  did  the  people  question  the  validity  of  their 
acts,  even  when  they  disapproved  of  them  (Josh, 
ix.  18).  WThen  the  tribes  became  settled  the 
elders  were  distinguished  by  different  titles  accord- 
ing as  they  were  acting  as  national  representatives 
(“  elders  of  Israel,”  1 Sam.  iv.  3 ; IK.  viii.  1,  3; 
“of  the  land,”  1 K.  xx.  7;  “of  Judah,”  2 K. 
xxiii.  1;  Ez.  viii.  1),  as  district  governors  over  the 
several  tribes  (Deut.  xxxi.  28  ; 2 Sam.  xix.  11),  or 
as  local  magistrates  in  the  provincial  towns, 
appointed  in  conformity  with  Deut.  xvi.  18,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  administer 
justice  (Deut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  3 ff.,  xxii.  15  ; Ruth 
iv.  9,  11  ; 1 K.  xxi.  8 ; Jud.  x.  6)  ; their  number 
and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  1 Sam.  xxx. 
26  ff.  They  retained  their  position  under  all  the 
political  changes  which  the  Jews  underwent : 
under  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7,  viii.  14,  xi.  5; 
1 Sam.  iv.  3,  viii.  4);  under  the  kings  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  4 ; IK.  xii.  6,  xx.  8,  xxi.  11)  ; during  the 
captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  1 ; Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1)  ; 

* Some  difficulty  arises  at  this  period  from  the 

notice  in  1 Macc.  xiv.  28  of  a double  body,  apxovre? 
eOvovs,  and  nperrflvTepo  1 x“Pa?  5 and  again  in 

3 Macc.i.  8,  yepovcrta  and  7rpe<r/3vTepoi : the  second  term 
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subsequently  to  the  return  (Ezr.  v.  5,  vi.  7,  14, 
x.  8,  14)  ; under  the  Maccabees,* * 3  when  they  were 
described  sometimes  as  the  senate  ( yepov(r'ia ; 1 
Macc.  xii.  6 ; 2 Macc.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27  ; Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §3),  sometimes  by  their  ordinary  title 
(1  Macc.  vii.  33,  xi.  23,  xii.  35)  ; and,  lastly,  at 
its  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they 
are  noticed  as  a distinct  body  from  the  Sanhedrim, 
but  connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes  whence 
its  members  were  selected,  and  always  acting  in 
conjunction  with  it  and  the  other  dominant  classes. 
[Sanhedrim.]  Thus  they  are  associated  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  (Matt.  xxi.  23),  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  and  the  Scribes  (Matt, 
xvi.  21),  or  the  Council  (Matt.  xxvi.  59),  always 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  St.  Luke  describes  the  whole  order  by 
the  collective  term  TrpetffivTfipiov  (Luke  xxii.  66  ; 
Acts  xxii.  5).  In  Matt.  xv.  2 and  Heb.  xi.  2 
“ elders  ” is  expressive  of  time  rather  than  office. 
For  the  position  of  the  elders  in  the  synagogue 
and  the  Christian  Church,  see  Synagogue, 
Bishop.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EL'EAD  (ly^N ; ’EAeaS ; Elad),  a descendant 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  21),  but  whether  through 
Shuthelah,  or  a son  of  the  patriarch  (the  second 
Shuthelah  being  taken  as  a repetition  of  the  first, 
and  Ezer  and  Elead  as  his  brothers)  is  not  to  be  de- 
termined (see  Bertheau,  Chronik,  82). 

ELEA'LEH  ; ’E \ea\r} ; Eleale),  a 

place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  pastoral  country, 
taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  3,  37).  W e lose  sight  of  it  till  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  by  both  of  whom  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a Moabite  town,  and,  as  before,  in  close 
connexion  with  Heshbon  (Is.  xv.  4,  xvi.  9 ; Jer. 
xlviii.  34).  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  place  are  still 
to  be  seen,  bearing  very  nearly  their  ancient  name, 
El-A!al,  though  with  a modern  signification,  “ the 
high,”  a little  more  than  a mile  N.  of  Heshbon. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a rounded  hill  com- 
manding a very  extended  view  of  the  plain,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  Belka  (Burekh.  Syr. 
365 ; Seetzen,  1854,  i.  467).  It  is  from  this 
commanding  situation  that  it  doubtless  derives  its 
name,  whieh,  like  many  other  names  of  modern 
Palestine,  is  as  near  an  approach  to  the  ancient 
sound  as  is  consistent  with  an  appropriate  mean- 
ing. [G.] 

ELE'ASA  (’EAeatrd,  Alex.  ’AAa<ra  ; Laisa), 
a place  at  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  encamped  before 
the  fatal  battle  with  Bacchides,  in  which  he  lost 
his  life  (1  Macc.  ix.  5).  It  was  apparently  not  far 
from  Azotus  (comp.  15).  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11, 
§1)  has  Bethzetho,  by  which  he  elsewhere  renders 
Bezeth.  But  this  may  be  but  a corrupt  reading  of 
Berzetha  or  Bethzetha,  which  is  found  in  some 
MSS.  for  Berea  in  1 Macc.  ix.  4.  Another  reading 
is  Adasa,  where  Judas  had  encamped  on  a former 
memorable  occasion  (vii.  40).  It  is  singular  that 
Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  also 
(see  verse  19).  [G.] 

ELE'ASAH  (nby^K ; Elasa).  1.  (’EAeaud). 
Son  of  Helez,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  the 
family  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  39). 


may  refer  to  the  municipal  authorities,  as  is  perhaps 
implied  in  the  term  x^P®-  The  identity  of  the 
yepovcia  and  the  npea^vrepoL  in  other  passages  i* 
clear  from  1 Macc.  xii.  6,  compared  with  35. 
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2.  (’EA a<rd)  Alex.  E 7^ea<ra)  Son  of  Rapha,  or 
Rephaiah  ; a descendant  of  Saul  through  Jonathan 
and  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  37, 
ix.  43). 

This  name  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
Elasah. 

ELEA'ZAR  pTjAtf ; ’EAtdCap  ; Eleazar). 

1.  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Elisheba,  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  who  was  descended  from  Judah, 
through  Pharez  (Ex.  vi.  23,  25 ; xxviii.  1 ; for 
his  descent  see  Gen.  xxxviii.  29,  xlvi.  12  ; Ruth, 
iv.  18,  20).  After  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
without  children  (Lev.  x.  1 ; Num.  iii.  4),  Eleazar 
was  appointed  chief  over  the  principal  Levites,  to 
have  the  oversight  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  brother  Itha- 
mar  he  ministered  as  a priest  during  their  father’s 
lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his  death  was  in- 
vested on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  garments,  as 
the  successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of  High-priest 
(Num.  xx.  28).  One  of  his  first  duties  was  in 
conjunction  with  Moses  to  superintend  the  census 
of  the  people  (Num.  xxvi.  3).  He  also  assisted  at 
the  inauguration  of  Joshua,  and  at  the  division  of 
spoil  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxvii.  22, 
xxxi.  21).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua 
he  took  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  land  (Josh, 
xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture ; Josephus  says  it  took  place  about  the 
same  time  as  Joshua’s,  25  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  “the 
hill  of  Phinehas”  his  son  (Ges.  p.  260),  where 
Josephus  says  his  tomb  existed  (Ant.  v.  1,  §29)  ; 
or  possibly  a town  called  Gibeath- Phinehas  (Josh, 
xxiv.  33).  The  High-priesthood  is  said  to  have 
remained  in  the  family  of  Eleazar  until  the  time  of 
Eli,  a descendant  of  Ithamar,  into  whose  family, 
for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed  until  it  was 
restored  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of 
Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii.  27  ; 1 Chr.  vi.  8,  xxiv.  3 ; IK. 
ii.  27  ; Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §3). 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab,  of  the  “hill”  015732) 
of  Kirjath-jearim,  consecrated  by  the  people  of 
that  place  to  take  care  of  the  ark  after  its  return 
from  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

3.  The  son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  ('nhN"{3),  i.e. 
possibly  a descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4)  ; one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal mighty  men  of  David’s  army,  whose  exploits 
are  recorded  2 Sam.  xxiii.  9 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  12. 

4.  A Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson 
of  Merari.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  by  their  “ brethren” 
(i.  e.  their  cousins)  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22 ; xxiv.  28). 

5.  A priest  who  took  part  in  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42.) 

6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh ; an  Israelite  (i.  e.  a 
layman)  who  had  married  a foreign  wife,  and  had 
to  put  ber  away  ( Ezra  x,  25 ; 1 Esdr.  ix.  26). 

7.  Son  of  Phinehas  a Levite  (Ezr.  viii.  33 ; 
1 Esdr.  viii.  63). 

8.  Eleazar  (’EAed^ap;  Joseph.  ’EA edfapos), 
sumamed  Avaran  (1  Macc.  ii.  5 Avapdu,  or  A vpdv, 
and  so  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  6,  1 ; 9,  4.  In  1 Macc. 
vi.  43,  the  common  reading  o ^avapdu  arises  either 
from  the  insertion  of  C by  mistake  after  0,  or  from 
a false  division  of  ’EA edfapos  A vapav).  The  fourth 
son  of  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a noble  act  of  self- 
devotion  in  an  engagement  with  Antiochus  Eupator, 


B.c.  164  (1  Macc.  vi.  43  ff. ; Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  19, 
§4 ; de  B.  J.  i.  1,  §5 ; Ambr.  De  offic.  min.  40).  In 
a former  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar  was  appointed 
by  Judas  to  read  “ the  holy  book”  before  the  attack, 
and  the  watchword  in  the  fight — “ the  help  of  God” 
— was  his  own  name  (2  Macc.  viii.  23). 

The  surname  is  probably  connected  with  Arab. 
havar,  “ to  pierce  an  animal  behind”  (Mich,  sub 
voc.).  This  derivation  seems  far  better  than  that 
of  Rodiger  (Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.)  from  Arab. 
khavaran,  “ an  elephant-hide.”  In  either  case  the 
title  is  derived  from  his  exploit. 

9.  A distinguished  scribe  (’EA eafapos  . . . tuv 
irpwTtvbvTtov  ‘ypap.p.areoov,  2 Macc.  vi.  18)  of 
great  age,  who  suffered  martyrdom  during  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Macc.  vi. 
18-31).  His  death  was  marked  by  singular  con- 
stancy and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced 
considerable  effect.  Later  traditions  embellished 
the  narrative  by  representing  Eleazar  as  a priest 
(Be  Macc.  5),  or  even  high-priest  (Grimm.,  ad 
Macc.  1.  c.).  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
nobler  title  of  “ the  proto-martyr  of  the  old  cove- 
nant,” “ the  foundation  of  martyrdom”  (Chrys. 
Horn.  3 in  Macc.  init.  Cf.  Ambr.  de  Jacob,  ii. 
10). 

For  the  general  credibility  of  the  history  compare 
Grimm.  Excurs.  iiber  2 Macc.  vi.  18— viii.  in  Exeg. 
Handb.;  also  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  341,  532.  [Mac- 
cabees.] 

The  name  Eleazar  in  3 Macc.  vi.  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  this  Antiochian  martyr,  as 
belonging  to  one  weighed  down  by  age  and  suffer- 
ing and  yet  “helped  by  God.”  (For  the  name 
comp.  Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  19-25.) 

10.  The  father  of  Jason,  ambassador  from  Judas 
Maccabaeus  to  Rome.  (1  Macc.  viii.  18.) 

11.  The  son  of  Eliud,  three  generations  above 

Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt, 
i.  15).  [B.F.W.] 

ELEAZU'RUS  (’EAtd<rej3os;  Alex.’EAid<n£os; 
Eliasib ),  1 Esd.  ix.  24.  [Eliashib.]  It  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got  the 
form  of  this  name  there  given. 

EL  ELO'HE  IS'RAEL  fonB*  bvi  = 
“ Almighty,  God  of  Israel teal  eVe/caAejaro  rhu 
Oebv  ’IapcrijA ; Fortissimum  Beum  Israel),  the 
name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the  altar  which  he 
erected  facing  the  city  of  Shechem,  in  the  piece  of 
cultivated  land  upon  which  he  had  pitched  his 
tent,  and  which  he  afterwards  purchased  from  the 
Bene-Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

E'LEPH  (P^KH  = the  Ox ; 2eA r\Kdv,  Alex. 
2??AaAe^ — both  ‘by  "including  the  preceding  name  ; 
Eleph ),  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin, 
and  named  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 
The  signification  of  the  name  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  LXX.  read  Zelah  and  Eleph  as  one 
name,  possibly  owing  to  the  “ and  ” between  them 
having  been  dropt ; but  if  this  is  done,  the  number 
of  14  cities  cannot  be  made  up.  The  Peschito  has 
Gebiro,  for  Eleph;  but  what  the  origin 
of  this  can  be  is  not  obvious.  [G.] 

ELEPHANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  A.  V.,  but 
is  found  as  the  marginal  reading  to  Behemoth,  in 
Job  xl.  15.  “Elephants’  teeth”  is  the  marginal 
reading  for  “ ivory  ” in  1 K.  x.  22 ; 2 Chr.  ix.  41. 
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Elephants  however  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
1st  and  2nd  books  of  Maccabees,  as  being  used  in 
warfare.  The  way  in  which  they  were  used  in 
battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  them  to  fight,  is 
described  in  the  6th  chap,  of  1 Macc.  For  the 
meaning  of  Behemoth , see  Behemoth.  For  the 
meaning  of  see  Ivory.  [W.  D.] 

ELEUTHEEOP  OLIS  (^E\ev9epoTr6\is,  the 
free  city),  a town  of  southern  Palestine,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  about  25  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture ; but  it  became  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  one  of  the  most  important 
and  flourishing  towns  in  the  country.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Betogabra  (Bcuroydfipa,  the  House  of 
Gabra  or  Gabrael),  which  first  occurs  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Ptolemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century 
(ch.  xvi.).  Josephus  refers  to  a large  village  called 
B^rapis  (in  Rufinus’  copy  B -fjya^pis)  in  this 
region,  which  may  be  the  same  ( B . J.  iv.  8,  §1). 
It  is  found  in  the  Peutinger  Tables  as  Betogabri 
(Reland,  Pal.  p.  421).  Its  new  name,  Eleuthero- 
polis,  first  occurs  upon  coins  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Septimius  Severus  (a.d.  202-3 ; Eckhel, 
iii.  488).  That  emperor  during  his  visit  to  Pales- 
tine conferred  important  privileges  on  several  cities ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  number.  Eusebius  is  the 
first  writer  who  mentions  Eleutheropolis  {Onom. 
s.  ©.),  which  was  in  his  time  the  capital  of  a large 
province.  It  was  the  seat  of  a bishop,  and  was  so 
well  known  that  he  made  it  the  central  point  in 
Southern  Palestine  from  which  the  positions  of 
more  than  20  other  towns  were  determined.  Epipha- 
nius,  the  well-known  writer,  was  born  in  a village 
three  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century ; and  is  often  called  an  Eleutheropolitan 
(Reland,  pp.  751-2).  In  the  year  a.d.  796,  little 
more  than  a century  and  a half  after  the  Saracenic 
conquest,  Eleutheropolis  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  left  completely  desolate.  The  Greek  language 
now  gave  place  to  the  Arabic ; and  this  city  lost  its 
proud  name,  and  its  prouder  rank  together  (Reland, 
p.  987).  Like  so  many  other  cities,  the  old  name, 
which  had  probably  never  been  lost  to  the  pea- 
santry, was  revived  among  writers ; and  we  thus 
find  Beigeberin,  or  some  form  like  it,  constantly  in 
use  after  the  8th  century.  In  the  12th  century 
the  Crusaders  found  the  place  in  ruins,  and  built  a 
fortress  on  the  old  foundations;  the  remains  of 
which,  and  the  chapel  connected  with  it,  still  exist. 
After  the  battle  of  Hattin,  Beit  Jibrin,  for  such  is 
its  Arabic  name,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 
It  was  retaken  by  King  Richard  of  England,  but  it 
was  finally  captured  by  Bibars  (see  Will.  Tyr.  14, 
22 ; Jac.  de  Vit.  in  Gesta  Dei,  pp.  1070,  1071 ; 
Bohaeddin,  Vit.  Salad,  p.  229).  It  has  since  crum- 
bled to  ruin  under  the  blight  of  Mohammedan 
rule. 

Several  curious  traditions  have  found  a “ local 
habitation  ” at  Beit  Jibrin.  One  places  here  the 
miraculous  fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw- 
bone Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against  the 
Philistines  (Anton.  Mart.  Itin.  30,  32). 

The  modern  village  contains  some  50  or  60 
houses.  It  is  situated  in  a little  nook,  in  the  side 
of  a long  green  valley.  The  ancient  ruins  are  of  consi- 
derable extent ; they  consist  of  the  remains  of  a strong 
fortress  standing  within  an  irregular  enclosure  en- 
compassed by  a massive  wall.  A great  part  of 
this  outer  wall  is  completely  ruinous ; but  the 
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north  side,  which  skirts  the  bank  of  the  valley,  is 
still  several  feet  high.  The  enclosure  is  about 
600  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fortress  is  about  200  ft. 
square,  and  is  of  a much  later  date  than  the  outer 
wall ; an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  gateway  bears 
the  date  a.h.  958  (a.d.  1551).  Along  its  south 
side  are  the  walls  and  part  of  the  groined  roof  of  a 
fine  old  chapel — the  same,  doubtless,  which  v/as 
built  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  oi 
Eleutheropolis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two 
miles  or  more  south-by-east.  On  each  side  of  it 
are  low  ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here 
and  there  in  white  bare  crowns  over  the  dark 
shrubs.  In  these  ridges  are  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable caverns  in  Palestine.  They  are  found 
together  in  clusters,  and  form  subterranean  villages. 
Some  are  rectangular,  100  ft.  and  more  in  length, 
with  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched  roofs.  Others 
are  bell-shaped — from  40  to  70  ft.  in  diameter,  by 
nearly  60  ft.  in  height — all  connected  together 
by  arched  doorways  and  winding  subterranean  pas- 
sages. A few  are  entirely  dark ; but  most  of  them 
are  lighted  by  a circular  aperture  at  the  top.  They 
occur  at  short  intervals  along  both  sides  of  the 
whole  valley ; and  the  writer  also  saw  them  at  several 
other  neighbouring  villages.  We  learn  from  history 
that  the  Idumaeans  [Edomites]  came,  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  Southern  Palestine.  Jerome  says  they  inhabited 
the  whole  country  extending  from  Eleutheropolis 
to  Petra  and  Elah ; and  that  they  dwelt  in  caves — 
preferring  them  both  on  account  of  their  security, 
and  their  coolness  during  the  heat  of  summer 
{Comm,  in  Obad.).  These  remarkable  caves,  there- 
fore, were  doubtless  the  work  of  the  Idumaeans. 
(See  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  pp.  255, 
sq. ; Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches,  2nd  ed.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  23,  57,  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

ELEU'THEEU S (*E \ev9epos),  a river  oi 
Syria  mentioned  in  1 Macc.  xi.  7 ; xii.  30.  In 
early  ages  it  was  a noted  border  stream.  According 
to  Strabo  it  separated  Syria  from  Phoenicia  (xvi. 
p.  753),  and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Coele- 
syria.  Josephus  informs  us  that  Antony  gave 
Cleopatra  “ the  cities  that  were  within  the  river 
Eleutherus,  as  far  as  Egypt,  except  Tyre  and 
Sidon”  {Ant.  xv.  4,  §1,  B.  J.  i.  18,  §5).  A 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
8-10,  and  Ezek.  xlvii.  15-17,  and  a comparison  of 
them  with  the  features  of  the  country,  lead  the 
present  writer  to  the  conclusion  that  this  river 
also  formed,  for  so  far,  the  northern  border  of 
the  “ Promised  Land  ” {Five  Years  in  Damascus, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  354,  sq.).  Pliny  says  that  at  a cer- 
tain season  of  the  year  it  swarmed  with  tortoise 
(ix.  10). 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherus  with  the  mo- 
dem Nahr-el-Kebir,  “ Great  River,”  there  cannot 
be  a doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  north- 
eastern base  of  Lebanon ; it  sweeps  round  the 
northern  end  of  the  range,  through  the  opening 
called  in  Scripture  “ the  entrance  of  Hamath  ” 
(Num.  xxxiv.  8) ; and,  after  receiving  several  small 
tributaries  from  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  it  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  about  18  miles  north  of  Tri- 
polis.  It  still  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Akkar  and  el-Husn.  During  summer 
and  autumn  it  is  but  a small  stream,  easily  forded ; 
but  in  winter  it  swells  into  a large  and  rapid 
river.  [j.  L.  P.] 
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ELHANAN  (fJI^K ; 'EXeavdu ; Adeodatus ). 
1.  A distinguished  warrior  in  the  time  of  King 
David,  who  performed  a memorable  exploit  against 
the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that  exploit  exactly- 
consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine. 

1.  2 Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was  the  “ son  of 
Jaare  Oregim  the  Bethlehemite,”  and  that  he 
“ slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear 
was  like  a weaver’s  beam.”  Here,  in  the  A.  Y. 
the  words  “ the  brother  of”  are  inserted,  to  bring 
the  passage  into  agreement  with, 

2.  1 Chr.  xx.  5,  which  states  that  “ Elhanan 
son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor)  slew  Lahmi  the  brother  of 
Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear,”  &c. 

Of  these  two  statements  the  latter  is  probably 
the  more  correct — the  differences  between  them 
being  much  smaller  in  the  original  than  in  English. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Hebrew  for  the 
comparison  of  the  two,a  the  discrepancies  in  which 
are  not  greater  than  those  known  to  exist  in  other 
corrupt  passages,  but  the  following  are  the  grounds 
of  our  decision. 

(a.)  The  word  Oregim  exists  twice  in  the  verse 
in  Samuel,  first  as  a proper  name,  and  again  at  the 
end — “ weavers.”  The  former  has  probably  been 
taken  in  by  an  early  transcriber  from  the  latter, 
i.  e.  from  the  next  line  of  the  MSS.  To  the  end 
of  the  verse  it  certainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found  in 
the  parallel  passage  of  Chron.,  and  also  forms  part 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  a proverbial  descrip- 
tion of  Goliath  (comp.  1 Sam.  xvii.  7).  The  chances 
are  very  much  against  the  same  word — and  that  not 
a common  one — forming  part  of  one  verse  in  two 
capacities. 

(b.)  The  statement  in  Samuel  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  narrative  of  1 Sam.  xvii.,  according  to  which 
Goliath  the  Gittite  was  killed  by  David.  True, 
Ewald  ( Gesch . iii.  9 1,  2) — from  the  fact  that  David’s 
antagonist  is,  with  only  3 exceptions  (one  of  them 
in  the  doubtful  verses,  xvii.  12-32),  called  “ the 
Philistine,”  and  for  other  linguistic  reasons — has 
suggested  that  Elhanan  was  the  real  victor  of  Go- 
liath, and  that  after  David  became  king  the  name 
of  Goliath  was  attached  to  the  nameless  champion 
whom  he  killed  in  his  youth.  But  against  this  is 
the  fact  that  Goliath  is  named  thrice  in  1 Sam. 
xvii.  and  xxi. — thrice  only  though  it  be  ; and  also 
that  Elhanan’s  exploit,  from  its  position  both  in  Sa- 
muel and  in  Chronicles,  and  from  other  indications, 
took  place  late  in  David’s  reign,  and  when  he  had 
been  so  long  king  and  so  long  renowned,  that  all  the 
brilliant  feats  of  his  youth  must  have  been  brought 
to  light,  and  well  known  to  his  people.  It  is  re- 
corded a,s  the  last  but  one  in  the  series  of  encounters 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  closing  struggle  with 
the  Philistines.  It  was  so  late  that  David  had  ac- 
quired among  his  warriors  the  fond  title  of  “ the  light 
of  Israel”  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17),  and  that  his  nephew 
Jonathan  was  old  enough  to  perform  a feat  rivalling 
that  of  his  illustrious  uncle  years  before.  It  was  cer- 
tainly after  David  was  made  king,  for  he  goes  down 

& It  will  be  found  fully  examined  in  Kennicott’s 
Dissertation,  78. 

b Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  this  distinction. 
Na'ar  OJ73)  is  used  almost  invariably  for  David’s 
followers  up  to  the  death  of  Saul,  and  then  at  once 
the  term  changes,  and  Died  (*125?),  a “slave,”  is  as 
exclusively  employed.  Even  Absalom’s  people  go  by 
the  former  name.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
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to  the  fight,  not  with  his  “ your  g men  ” ('“lV3),b  as 
when  he  was  leading  his  band  during  Saul’s  life, 
but  with  his  “servants”  ('*Dy),  literally  his 
“ slaves,”  a term  almost  strictly  reserved  for  the 
subjects  of  a king.  The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  that  it  should  be  his  last  appear- 
ance in  the  field,  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
after  the  great  Ammonite  war,  in  which  David 
himself  had  led  the  host  to  the  storming  of  Rab- 
bah  (2  Sam.  xii.  29).  It  may  have  been  between 
this  last  event  and  the  battle  with  Absalom  beyond 
Jordan,  though  there  are  other  obvious  reasons 
why  David  stayed  within  the  walls  of  Mahanaim 
on  that  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  question  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  the  just  conclusion  appears 
to  be  that  the  reading  in  Chronicles  is  the  more 
correct  one,  according  to  which  Elhanan  is  the  son 
of  Jair,c  and  slew  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath. 

Jerome  in  his  Quaest.  Hebr.  on  both  passages — 
he  does  not  state  whether  from  ancient  tradition  or 
n°t — translates  Elhanan  into  Adeo-datus,  and  adds 
filius  saltus  Polymitarius  Bethlehemites — “ the  son 
of  a wood,  a weaver,  a Bethlehemite.”  Adeo- 
datus he  says  is  David,  which  he  proves  not  only 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  each  of 
the  above  words,  but  also  from  the  statement  in 
the  concluding  verse  of  the  record  that  all  these 
giants  “ fell  by  the  hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand 
of  his  servants,”  and  as  Elhanan  slew  Goliath,  El- 
hanan must  be  David. 

2.  The  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  “the 
thirty  ” of  David’s  guard,  and  named  first  on  the 
list  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  26).  See  Kenni- 
cott’s Dissertation,  179. 

The  same  name  is  also  found  with  Baal  sub- 
stituted for  El, — Baal-hanan.  (Comp.  Bke- 
liada.)  [G.] 

ELI  (by ; 'HXl;  ’HAet,  Joseph. ; Hell),  was  de- 
scended from  Aaron  through  Ithamar,  the  youngest 
of  his  two  surviving  sons  (Lev.  x.  1,  2,  12),  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  Abiathar,  who  was  certainly 
a lineal  descendant  of  Eli  (1  K.  ii.  27),  had  a son 
Ahimelech,  who  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  “ of 
the  sons  of  Ithamar”  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3 ; cf.  2 Sam. 
viii.  17).  With  this  accords  the  circumstance  that 
the  names  of  Eli  and  his  successors  in  the  high- 
priesthood  up  to,  and  including,  Abiathar,  are  not 
found  in  the  genealogy  of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15  ; 
cf.  Ezr.  vii.  1-5).  As  the  history  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar 
before  Eli,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  of  that  line,  who  held  the  office.  (“  ’HAel 
7r pwrov  rairriv  [^apx^pco<rbvTiv]  TrapaXafSivTOs ,” 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  i.  §3.)  From  him,  his  sons 
having  died  before  him,  it  appears  to  have  passed 
to  his  grandson,  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3 ; Jo- 
sephus, however,  says  “ ^iveeays  5e  fjdr]  nal 
leparo,  rod  irarpbs  abrcp  TrapaKexwprjKiros  dia 
rb  yyjpas,”  Ant.  v.  xi.  §2),  and  it  certainly  re- 
mained in  his  family  till  Abiathar,  the  grandson 

will  look  into  the  quotations  under  the  two  words  in 
that  most  instructive  book,  The  Englishman's  Hebrew 
Concordance. 

c Ewald  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  two  dis- 
crepant passages  by  a curious  eclectic  process.  From 
Chronicles  he  accepts  the  name  “Jair,”  but  rejects 
“ Lahmi,  the  brother  of.”  From  Samuel  he  takes 
“the  Bethlehemite,”  and  rejects  “Oregim.” 
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of  Ahitub,  was  “ thrust  out  from  being  priest 
unto  the.  Lord,”  by  Solomon  for  his  share  in 
Adonijah’s  rebellion  (1  K.  ii.  26,  27  ; i.  7),  and 
the  high-priesthood  passed  back  again  to  the  family 
i)f  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (1  K.  ii.  35). 
How  the  office  ever  came  into  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Aaron  we  are  not  informed,  though 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  its  doing  so  was 
sanctioned  by  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  30).  Its  return 
to  the  elder  branch  was  one  part  of  the  punish- 
ment which  had  been  denounced  against  Eli  during 
his  lifetime,  for  his  culpable  negligence  in  content- 
ing himself  with  mere  verbal  repi’imand  (1  Sam. 
ii.  22-25)  instead  of  active  paternal  and  judicial 
restraint  (iii.  13),  when  his  sons  by  their  rapa- 
city and  licentiousness  profaned  the  priesthood, 
and  brought  the  rites  of  religion  into  abhorrence 
among  the  people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-36,  with  1 K.  ii. 
27).  Another  part  of  the  same  sentence  (ver.  31- 
33)  appears  to  have  been  taking  effect  in  the  reign 
of  David,  when  we  read,  that  “ there  were  more 
chief  men  found  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the 
sons  of  Ithamar,”  sixteen  of  the  former,  and  only 
eight  of  the  latter  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4).  Notwithstand- 
ing this  one  great  blemish,  the  character  of  Eli  is 
marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek 
submission  to  the  divine  judgment  (1  Sam.  iii.  18), 
and  his  supreme  regard  for  the  ark  of  God  (iv. 
18).  In  addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest  he 
held  that  of  judge,  being  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6,  15- 
17),  the  last  of  the  judges.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  he  judged  Israel  is  given  as  40  years 
in  our  present  Hebrew  copies,  whereas  the  LXX. 
make  it  20  years  ( PIkoouv  err;,  1 Sam.  iv.  18). 
It  has  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  discre- 
pancy, that  he  was  sole  judge  for  20  years,  after 
having  been  co-judge  with  Samson  for  20  years 
(Judg.  xvi.  31).  He  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  98  years  (1  Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the 
disastrous  intelligence  that  the  ark  of  God  had 
been  taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines,  who  had 
also  slain  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas.  [Abia- 
thar,  Eleazar,  Ithamar.]  (See  Lightfoot’s 
Works , vol.  i.  pp.  53,  907,  fol.  Lond.  1684; 
Selden,  de  Success,  in  Pontif.  Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap. 

4.)  [T.  T.  P.] 

ELI'AB  (IN^K  ; ’EAtdjS  ; Elidb).  1.  Son 
of  Helon  and  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 

i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  16). , 

2.  A Reubenite,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  whose 
family  was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe ; and 
father  or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
leaders  in  the  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xxvi. 
8,  9,  xvi.  1.  12;  Deut.  xi.  6).  Eliab  had  another 
son  named  Nemuel,  and  the  record  of  Num. 
xxvi.  is  interrupted  expressly  to  admit  a statement 
regarding  his  sons. 

3.  One  of  David’s  brothers,  the  eldest  of  the. 
family  (1  Chr.  ii.  13  ; 1 Sam.  xvi.  6,  xvii.  13,  28). 
His  daughter  Abihail  married  her  second  cousin 
Rehoboam,  and  bore  him  three  children  (2  Chr. 
xi.  18)  ; although,  taking  into  account  the  length  of 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  the  word  “ daughter”  is  here  used  in 
the  less  strict  sense  of  granddaughter  or  descendant. 
In  1 Chr.  xxvii.  18,  we  find  mention  of  “ Elihu,  of 
the  brethren  of  David,”  as  “ruler”  ("P55),  or 
w prince  ” (*)E?)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  According 
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to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  Je- 
rome ( Quaest . Hebr.  ad  loc.'),  this  Elihu  was  iden- 
tical with  Eliab.  “ Brethren  ” is  however  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  kinsman,  e.  gr.  1 Chr.  xii.  2. 

4.  A Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was  both 
a “ porter  ” (IjnEP,  Shuer,  i.  e.  a doorkeeper)  and 
a musician  on  the  “ psaltery  ” (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20, 
xvi.  5). 

5.  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite  leaders  who  came 
over  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  taking 
refuge  from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet ; a Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27  ; heb. 
12).  In  the  other  statements  of  the  genealogy 
this  name  appears  to  be  given  as  Elihu  (1  Sam. 
i.  1)  and  Eliel  (1  Chr.  vi.  34 ; heb.  19  ). 

7.  Son  of  Nathanael,  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

EL'IADA  (jn'^N ; ’EAtSae,  and  repeated, 

Baa\ifjt.dO ; Chr.  ’EAiaSa ; Alex.  EAieSa ; Elioda, 
Eliada).  1.  One  of  David’s  sons ; according  to  the 
lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family  born  to 
him  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
v.  16  ; 1 Chr.  iii.  8).  From  the  latter  passage  it 
appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a wife  and  not  of  a 
concubine.  In  another  list  of  David’s  family  we 
find  the  name  Eliada  changed  to  Beeliada,  Baal 
being  substituted  for  El,  the  false  god  for  the  true 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  What  significance  there  may  be 
in  this  change  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at  any  rate 
the  present  is  the  only  instance  occurring,  and  even 
there  Eliada  is  found  in  one  Heb.  MS.,  also  in  the 
LXX.  and  Syr.  versions.  [Beeliada.]  The  name 
appears  to  be  omitted  by  Josephus  in  his  list  of 
David’s  family  {Ant.  vii.  3,  §3). 

2.  A mighty  man  of  war  (^>)n  "1)25),  a Ben- 
jamite,  who  led  200,000  of  his  tribe  to  the  army 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  17). 

ELIADAH  ($n^K  ; Alex.  ’EAtaSae  ; Eliada'), 
apparently  an  Aramite  of  Zobah ; father  of  Bezon 
the  captain  of  a marauding  band  which  annoyed 
Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23). 

ELI  ADA  S (’EAtaSas;  Eliadas'),  1 Esd.  ix.  28. 
[Elioenai.] 

ELFADUN  ('HAtaSooS ; Vulg.  omits),  1 Esd. 
v.  58.  Possibly  altered  from  Hen  ad  ad. 

ELF  AH  (iT^X;  Elia).  1.  (’Epta,  Alex.’ H Ala) 
A Benjamite ; one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham,  and  a 
chief  man  (£PfcO,  literally  “ head  ”)  of  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

2.  (’HAfa)  One  of  the  Bene-Elam  ; an  Israelite 
(*.  e.  a layman)  in  the  times  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

This  name  is  accurately  Elijah,  and  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  Y.  have  so  expressed  it,  not  only 
in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  (most  frequently  spelt 
with  a final  u),  but  in  another  case  (Ezr.  x.  21). 
[Elijah.] 

ELFAHBA  in  Chr.  ; 

’EA tafia,  ’Efi a<rov,  ’EAta/3 ; Eliaba),  a Shaalbo- 
nite,  i.  e.  probably  from  Shaalbim  ; one  of  the 
Thirty  of  David’s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1 Chr. 
xi.  331 
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ELI' AKIM  (D*j?^?tf,  whom  God  will  establish ; 
'EXiclki/jl  and  ’EAta/cet/t ; Eliacim ).  1.  Son  of 

Hilkiah;  master  of  Hezekiah’s  household  (TVUrr^JJ 
= “ over  the  house,”  as  Is.  xxxvi.  3),  2 K.  xviii. 
18,  26,  37.  He  succeeded  Shebna  in  this  office, 
after  he  had  been  ejected  from  it  (Grotius  thinks 
by  reason  of  his  leprosy)  as  a punishment  for  his 
pride  (Is.  xxii.  15-20).  Elialdm  was  a good  man, 
as  appears  by  the  title  emphatically  applied  to 
him  by  God,  “my  servant  Eliakim ” (Is.  xxii. 
20),  and  as  was  evinced  by  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  Sennacherib’s  invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  37, 
xix.  1-5),  and  also  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  high  station,  in  which  he  acted  as  a “ father 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  house 
of  Judah”  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It  was  as  a special  mark  of 
the  Divine  approbation  of  his  character  and  conduct, 
of  which  however  no  further  details  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  au- 
thority and  dignity  which  he  held  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion.  What  this  office  was  has 
been  a subject  of  some  perplexity  to  commentators. 
The  ancients,  including  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
understood  it  of  the  priestly  office,  as  appears 
by  the  rendering  of  pD  (Is.  xxii.  15,  A.  V. 
“ treasurer  ”)  by  TracrocpSpiov,  the  “ priest’s 
chamber,”  by  the  former,  and  of  J'lpiT'py  by 
“ praepositus  templi”  by  the  latter.  Hence  Nice- 
phorus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high-priests,  Somnas 
or  Sobnas  (i.e.  Shebna),  and  Eliakim,  identifying 
the  latter  with  Shallum  or  Meshullam.  His  12th 
high-priest  is,  Somnas,  ille  impius  et  perditns,  reg- 
nante  Ezcchid,  and  his  1.3th,  Eliakim  Muselum. 
But  it  is  certain  from  the  description  of  the  office 
in  Is.  xxii.,  and  especially  from  the  expression  in 
ver.  22,  “ the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I lay 
upon  his  shoulder  that  it  was  the  King’s  house, 
and  not  the  House  of  God,  of  which  Eliakim  was 
praefect,  as  Ahishar  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, 1 K.  iv.  6,  and  Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahaz, 
2 Chr.  xxviii.  7.  And  with  this  agrees  both  all  that 
is  said,  and  all  that  is  not  said,  of  Eliakim’s  func- 
tions. The  office  seems  to  have  been  the  highest 
under  the  king,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt,  when 
Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  “ Thou  slialt  be  over  my 
house  onp-fy)  . . . only  in  the  throne  will  I be 
greater  than  thou,”  Gen.  xli.  40,  comp,  xxxix.  4. 
In  2 Chr.  xxviii.  7,  the  officer  is  called  “ governor 
(TOO)  of  the  house.”  It  is  clear  that  the  “ Scribe” 
was  inferior  to  him,  for  Shebna,  when  degraded 
from  the  praefecture  of  the  house,  acted  as  scribe 
under  Eliakim,**  2 K.  xviii.  37.  The  whole  de- 
scription of  it  too  by  Isaiah  implies  a place  of  great 
eminence  and  power.  This  description  is  trans- 
ferred in  a mystical  or  spiritual  sense  to  Christ  the 
son  of  David  in  Rev.  iii.  7 ; thus  making  Eliakim 
in  some  sense  typical  of  Christ.  This  it  is  perhaps 
which  gave  rise  to  the  interpretation  of  Eliakim’s 
name  mentioned  by  Origen,  6 Qe6s  gov  oveVrT)' 
or  as  Jerome  has  it,  Dei  resurrectio,  or  Besurgens 
Deus ; and  also  favoured  the  mystical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  given  by  Jerome  in 
his  commentary,  based  upon  the  interpretation  of 
pD  (A.  V.  “treasurer”)  as  “ liabitans  in  taber- 
naculo,”  as  if  it,  imported  the  removal  of  the  Jewish 

* Bp.  Lowth  thinks,  hut  without  sufficient  reason, 

shat  this  Shebna  is  a different  person  from  the  other. 


dispensation,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
place.  The  true  meaning  of  pD  is  very  doubtful. 
“ Friend,”  i.  e.  of  the  king,  and  “ Steward  of  the 
provisions,”  are  the  two  most  probable  significations. 
Eliakim’s  career  was  a most  honourable  and  splendid 
one.  Most  commentators  agree  that  Is.  xxii.  25 
doe  not  apply  to  him,  but  to  Shebna.  Eliakim’s 
name  also  occurs  2 K.  xix.  2 ; Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22, 
xxxvii.  2.  (See  further  Jerome  de  nom.  Hebr.  and 
Comm,  on  Is.  xxii.  15  sq. ; Rosenmiill.  ib. ; Bp. 
Lowth’s  Notes  on  Is. ; Selden,  de  success,  in  Pontif. 
Hebr. ; Winer,  sub  voc.) 

2.  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34;  2 Chr.  xxxvi.  4).  [Je- 
hoiakim.] 

3.  A priest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  who  assisted 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xii.  41). 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Abiud,  or  Judah ; brother  of 
Joseph,  and  father  of  Azor,  Matt.  i.  13.  [Genea- 
logy or  Christ.] 

5.  Son  of  Melea,  and  father  of  Jonan,  Luke  iii. 

30,  31.  [Ibid.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELI'ALI  (’EAiaAi,  Alex.  ’EAiaAet ; Dielus'), 

1 Esd.  ix.  34.  [Binnui.] 

ELI' AM  (py'b#  ; ’EAtcS/3,  Vat.  and  Alex. ; 
Eliam).  1.  Father  of  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1 Chr.  iii.  5,  the 
names  of  both  father  and  daughter  are  altered,  the 
former  to  Ammiel  and  the  latter  to  Bathsiiua  : 
and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  both  the 
latter  names  were  also  those  of  non-Israelite  per- 
sons, while  Uriah  was  a Hittite.  (Comp.  Gen. 
xxxviii.  12;  1 Chr.  ii.  3;  in  both  of  which  “the 
daughter  of  Shua  ” is  D3,  Bath-shua ; also 

2 Sam.  xvii.  27.)  The  transposition  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  name  El-i-am  in  Amm-i-el,  does  not 
alter  its  Hebrew  signification,  which  may  be  “ God 
is  my  people.” 

2.  Son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite  ; one  of  David’s 
“ thirty”  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  The  name 
is  omitted  in  the  list  of  1 Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  pro- 
bably dimly  discernible  as  “ Ahijah  the  Pelonite  ” 
(ver.  36)  (see  Kennicott,  Dissertation , 207).  The 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qu. 
Hebr.  on  2 Sam.  xi.  3,  and  1 Chr.  iii.  5)  is  that 
the  two  Eliams  are  one  and  the  same  person.  An 
argument  has  been  founded  on  this  to  account  for 
the  hostility  of  Ahitophel  to  King  David,  as  having 
dishonoured  his  house  and  caused  the  death  of  his 
son-in-law  (Blunt,  Coincidences,  Pt.  II.  x.).  But 
such  arguments  are  frequently  grounded  on  igno- 
rance of  the  habits  and  modes  of  feeling  of  Orientals, 
who  often  see  no  shame  in  that  which  is  the  greatest 
disgrace  to  us. 

ELIAO'NIAS  (’EAiawvias ; Moabilionis,  in- 
cluding preceding  name),  1 Esd.  viii.  31.  [Eli- 
HOENAI.] 

ELI'AS  (’HAtos  ; in  Maccabees,  and  Lachm.  in 
N.  T.  'HAi'os ; Elias,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  Helias ), 
the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  is  given  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  Test. : Ecclus. 
xlviii.  1,  4,  12  ; 1 Macc.  ii.  58  ; Matt.  xi.  14, 
xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xxvii.  47,  49; 
Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  5,  11,  12,  13,  xv. 
35,  36,  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix.  8,  19,  30; 
33,  54 ; John  i.  21,  25  ; Rom.  xi.  2 ; James  v.  17. 
In  Rom.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  prophet, 
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but  tc  the  portion  of  Scripture  designated  by  his 
name,  the  words  being  eV  'HAia,  “in  Elias,”  not 
as  in  A.  V.  “ of  Elias.”  [Bible,  212  &.] 

ELI' ASAPH  (ejD^N ; ’E \i(rd<p ; EliasapK). 

1.  Son  of  Deuel  ; head  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 

i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20). 

2.  Son  of  Lael ; a Levite,  and  “ chief  of  the 
house  of  the  father  of  the  Gershonite  ” at  the  same 
time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

ELI'ASHIB  (H'K^K  ; 'EAicKreP&v,  ’EAiafil, 
’E Xiacre'ifi,  ’E Amtrou/3,  /crA.  ; Eliasub,  Eliasib),  a 
common  name  at  the  later  period  of  the  0.  T.  history. 

1.  A priest  in  the  time  of  King  David,  eleventh 
in  the  order  of  the  “ governors  ” ('^)  of  the 
sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). 

2.  A son  of  Elioenai ; one  of  the  latest  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

3.  High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
1,  20,  21).  His  genealogy  is  given  in  xii.  10,  22, 
23.  Eliashib  was  in  some  way  allied  (HVlp  = near) 
to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he  had  pre- 
pared a room  in  the  Temple,  a desecration  which 
excited  the  wrath  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  4,  7). 
One  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib  had  also  married 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (xiii.  28). 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
Eliashib  is  referred  to  in  Ezra  x.  6. 

4.  A singer  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
ried a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).  [Eleazurus.] 

5.  A son  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27),  [Elisimus] 
and 

6.  A son  of  Bani  (x.  36),  [Eliasib]  both  of 
whom  had  transgressed  in  the  same  manner. 

ELI'A STS  (’EAidtrir,  ’EAiacreis  ; Eliasis), 
1 Esd.  ix.  34.  This  name  answers  to  Mattenai 
in  Ezr.  x.  33  ; but  is  probably  merely  a repetition 
of  Enasibos,  just  preceding  it. 

ELI'ATHAH  (PinK^H  and  ; 'EAi- 

aOa  ; Eliatha),  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a musi- 
cian in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and 
brethren  had  the  twentieth  division  of  the  temple- 
service  (xxv.  27).  In  Jerome’s  Quaest.  Hebr.  on 
ver.  27,  the  name  is  given  as  Eliaba  and  explained 
accordingly;  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

ELI'DAD  ; ’EASdS ; Elidad ),  son  of 

Chislon  ; the  man  chosen  to  represent  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  in  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

E'LIEL  (ta^K  ; ’EAri?A ; ElieT).  1.  One  of 
the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh — of  that  portion 
of  the  tribe  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
v.  24). 

2.  Son  of  Toah ; a forefather  of  Samuel  the  Pro- 
phet (1  Chr.  vi.  34,  heb.  19).  Probably  identical 
with  Elihu,  2,  and  Eliab,  6. 

3.  (’EAtrjAl),  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ; a chief 
man  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

4.  (’EAerjA),  like  the  preceding,  a Benjamite,  but 
belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

5.  (Alex.  ’IeArijA),  “ the  Mahavite one  of  the 
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heroes  of  David’s  guard  in  the  extended  list  of 
1 Chr.  (xi.  46). 

6.  (AoAt^A,  Alex.  ’AArij A) , another  of  the  same 
guard,  but  without  any  express  designation  (xi.  47). 

7-  (’EAidjQ),  one  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  Jordan  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah  hiding  from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  11). 

8.  A Kohathite  Levite,  “ chief”  (*1S^)  of  the 
Bene-Chebron  at  the  time  of  the  transportation  of 
the  Ark  from  the  House  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xv.  9,  11). 

9.  A Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  ; one  of  the 
“ overseers”  D'l'pS)  of  the  offerings  made  in  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

ELIE'NAI  (W^S;  ’EAto ivat ; Elioenai), 
one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ; a descendant  of  Benjamin, 
and  a chief  man  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

ELIE  ZER  ; ’EAte'Cep  ; my  God  (is 

my)  help).  1.  Abraham’s  chief  servant,  called  by 
him,  as  the  passage  is  usually  translated,  “ Eliezer 
of  Damascus,”  or  “that  Damascene,  Eliezer”  (Gen. 
xv.  2).  There  is  a contradiction  in  the  A.  V.,  for 
it  does  not  appear  how,  if  he  was  “ of  Damascus,” 
he  could  be  “ born  in  Abraham’s  house”  (ver.  3). 
But  the  phrase  “ son  of  my  house,”  only 

imports  that  he  was  one  of  Abraham’s  household, 
not  that  he  was  bom  in  his  house.  In  the  preced- 
ing verse  'JV3  plPD  |3,  &c.,  should  probably  be 
rendered  “the  son  of  possession,”  i.e.  possessor  “of 
my  house,  shall  be  . . . Eliezer.”  It  was,  most  likely, 
this  same  Eliezer  who  is  described  in  Gen.  xxiv.  2, 
as  the  eldest  servant  of  Abraham’s  house,  that  ruled 
over  all  that  he  had,  and  whom  his  master  sent  to 
Padan-Aram  to  take  a wife  for  Isaac  from  among 
his  own  kindred.  With  what  eminent  zeal  and 
faithfulness  he  executed  his  commission,  and  how 
entirely  he  found  the  truth  of  what  his  own  name 
expressed,  in  the  Providential  aid  he  met  with  on 
his  errand,  is  most  beautifully  told  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
It  should  however  be  said  that  the  passage  (Gen. 
xv.  2),  in  which  the  connexion  of  Eliezer  with  Da- 
mascus seems  to  be  asserted,  is  one  of  extreme  ob- 
scurity and  difficulty.  The  sense  above  ascribed 
to  (after  Simonis  and  Gesenius)  rests  only 

upon  conjecture,  the  use  of  “ Damascus  ” for  “ Da- 
mascene ” is  very  unusual,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  sentence  very  harsh.  There  is  pro- 
bably something  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  besides  the 
alliteration  between  Meshek  and  Dammeshek,  which 
we  are  ignorant  of,  and  which  is  wanting  to  clear  up 
the  sense.  The  two  passages,  “ Judaeis  origo  Da- 
mascena,  Syriae  nobilissima  civitas  . . . Nomen  urbi 
a Damasco  rege  inditum  . . . Post  Damascum  Aze- 
lus,  mox  Adores  et  Abraham  et  Israhel  reges 
fuere  ” (Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2) : and  ’A/3 pd- 
fjir)s  iPcKriXevae  Aafiacncov  . . . rod  8e  ’A/3 p6.gov 
%ti  Kat  vvv  eV  rrj . Aaya.<r  Kymj  rb  ovopa  8o£d- 
Cerac  teal  k&iat)  air  avrov  Sc'ikvvtcu  ’AfipdfAov 
o Ik  pais  A eyoyevT)  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7,  §2, 
quoting  Nicol.  Damascen.)  have  probably  some  re- 
lation to  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xv.  (See  Gesen. 
Thes.  s.  v.  pt^D  ; Rosenmiill.  on  Gen.  xv. ; Knobel, 
Genesis .) 

2.  Second  son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah,  to  whom 
his  father  gave  this  name,  “ because,  said  he,  the 
God  of  my  father  was  my  help,  that  delivered  me 
from  the  sword  of  Pharaoh  ” (Ex.  xviii.  4 ; 1 Chr. 
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xxiii.  15,  17).  He  remained  with  his  mother  and 
brother  Gershom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  grand- 
father, when  Moses  returned  to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18), 
she  having  been  sent  back  to  her  father  by  Moses 
(Ex.  xviii.  2),  though  she  set  off  to  accompany 
him,  and  went  part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jethro 
brought  back  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons  to  Moses 
in  the  wilderness,  after  he  heard  of  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  (xviii.).  Eliezer  had  one 
son,  Rehabiah,  from  whom  sprang  a numerous  pos- 
terity (1  Chr.  xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  25,  26).  Shelomith 
in  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David  (ver.  28),  who  had 
the  care  of  all  the  treasures  of  things  dedicated  to 
God,  was  descended  from  Eliezer  in  the  6th  genera- 
tion, if  the  genealogy  in  1 Chr.  xxvi.  25  is  complete. 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

4.  A priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  one  of  those 
appointed  to  sound  with  trumpets  before  the  Ark 
on  its  passage  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the 
city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

5.  Son  of  Zichri,  “ruler”  (T33)  of  the  Reu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

6.  Son  ofDodavah,  ofMareshah  in  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xx.  37),  a prophet,  who  rebuked  Jehoshaphatfor  join- 
ing himself  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,  “ who  did 
very  wickedly,”  in  making  a combined  expedition  of 
ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ; and  foretold 
the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Ezion-geber,  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass.  When  Ahaziah  proposed 
a second  expedition,  Jehoshaphat  refused  (2  Chr. 
xx.  35-37;  1 K.  xxii.  48,  49).  The  combination 
of  the  names  Eliezer  and  Dodavah,  almost  suggests 
that  he  may  have  been  descended  from  David’s 
mighty  man  Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  9). 

7.  A chief  Israelite — a “ man  of  understand- 
ing”— whom  Ezra  sent  with  others  from  Ahava 
to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  Levites  and  Nethinim 
to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 
In  1 Esdr.  viii.  43,  the  name  is  given  as  Eleazar. 

8.  9,  10.  A Priest,  a Levite,  and  an  Israelite  of 
the  sons  of  Harim,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  had 
married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23,  31).  The 
former  is  called  Eleazar,  the  second  Eleazurus, 
and  the  third  Elionas,  in  1 Esdr.  ix.  19,  23,  32. 

11.  Son  of  Jorim,  13th  in  descent  from  Nathan 
the  son  of  David,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke 
ii.  29).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIHOE'NAI  ; ’EA..aro,  Alex. 

’EAiaava ; Elioenai),  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the 
Bene-Pahatli-moab,  who  with  200  men  returned 
from  the  Captivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  In 
the  apocryphal  Esdras  the  name  is  Eliaonias. 

ELIHO'REPH  ’EAicty,  Alex. 

'Evape(p ; Elihoreph),  son  of  Shislia.  He  and  his 
brother  Ahiah  were  scribes  (DHSD)  to  Solomon  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

ELI'HU  ’E Xiovs]  Eliu).  1.  One: 

of  the  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Job.  He  is 
described  as  the  “ son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,” 
and  thus  apparently  referred  to  the  family  of  Buz, 
the  son  of  Nahor,  and*  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen. 

* The  connexion  of  Dedan  and  Tema  with  Buz  in  | 
Jer.  xxv.  23,  is  also  to  be  noticed. 

b Chrysostom  and  others  the  name  is  Grecised  I 
into  'HAtos,  a«  if  signifying  the  brightness  of  the 
aim. 
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xxii.  21).  This  supposition  suits  well  with  the 
description  of  the  other  personages  [Eliphaz  ; 
Bildad],*  and  the  probable  date  to  be  assigned 
to  the  scenes  recorded.  In  his  speech  (cc.  xxxii.- 
xxxvii.)  he  describes  himself  as  younger  than  the 
three  friends,  and  accordingly  his  presence  is  not 
noticed  in  the  first  chapters.  He  expresses  his  desire 
to  moderate  between  the  disputants ; and  his  words 
alone  touch  upon,  although  they  do  not  thoroughly 
handle,  that  idea  of  the  disciplinal  nature  of  suffer- 
ing, which  is  the  key  to  Job’s  perplexity  and  doubt ; 
but,  as  in  the  whole  book,  the  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  God’s  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith 
which  He  demands.  [Job,  Book  of.]  [A.  B.] 

2.  (’HAtou).  SonofTohu;  a forefather  of  Samuel 
the  Prophet  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  In  the  statements  of  the 
genealogy  of  Samuel  in  1 Chr.  vi.  the  name  Eliel 
occurs  in  the  same  position — son  of  Toah  and  father 
of  Jeroham  (vi.  34 — Heb.  19) ; and  also  Eliab 
(vi.  27 — Heb.  12),  father  of  Jeroham  and  grandson 
of  Zophai.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Elihu  is  the 
original  name,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but  copyists’ 
variations  thereof. 

3.  (Yat.  and  Alex. ’EAtdjS).  A similar  variation 
of  the  name  of  Eliab,  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse,  is 
probably  found  in  1 Chr.  xxvii.  18,  where  Elihu 
“ of  the  brethren  of  David  ” is  mentioned  as  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But  see  1 Chr.  xii.  2, 
where,  in  a similar  connexion,  the  word  “brethren” 
is  used  in  its  widest  sense.  The  LXX.  retains  Eliab. 
[Eliab,  3.]  In. this  place  the  name  is  without  the 
final  Aleph — V”l  vN. 

4.  (’EAipoiO ; Alex.  EAtouS).  One  of  the  “ cap- 
tains” ('6^50,  i.  e.  heads)  of  the  “thousands  of 
Manasseh”  (1  Chr.  xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to 
Ziklag  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  army  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  assisted  him 
against  the  marauding  band  (H-HJ)  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  (comp.  1 Sam.  xxx.). 

5.  (IJT^N  ; 'EAioS).  A Korliite  Levite  in  the 

time  of  David  ; one  of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V. 
“ porters  ”)  of  the  house  of  Jehovah.  He  was  a 
son  of  Shemaiah,  and  of  the  family  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  Terms  are  applied  to  all  these 
doorkeepers  which  appear  to  indicate  that  they 
were  not  only  “ strong  men,”  as  in  A.V.,  but  also 
fighting  men.  (See  vers.  6,  7,  8, 12,  in  which  occur 
the  words  ^TI  — army,  and  '"HSi  = warriors  or 
heroes.)  [G.] 

ELI'JAH.  1.  (generally  Eliyahu,  but 

sometimes  Eliyah ; ’HAtou  ; Aquila,  HAi'a  ;b 

N.  T.  ‘HA las  ; Elias).  Elijah  tiie  Tishbite  has 
been  well  entitled  “ the  grandest  and  the  most  ro- 
mantic character  that  Israel  ever  produced.”0  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  personage  in  the  0.  T.  whose  career 
is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exercises  on  us  a 
more  remarkable  fascination.  His  rare,  sudden,  and 
| brief  appearances — his  undaunted  courage  and  fiery 
zeal — the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphs — the  pathos  of 
his  despondency — the  glory  of  his  departure,  and  the 
calm  beauty  of  his  reappearance  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration — throw  such  a halo  of  brightness 
around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  compeers 
in  the  sacred  story ,d  The  ignorance  in  which  we 

* Stanley,  S.  $ P.  328.  In  the  Acta  Sanctor.  he 
is  called  Prodigiosus  Thesbites. 

d “ Omnium  suae  aetatis  Prophetarum  facile  prin- 
ceps ; ct,  si  a Mose  discesseris,  nulli  secundns**  (Friscli- 
muth,  in  Crit ■ Sacri,  quoting  from  Abarbanel}' 
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are  left  of  the  circumstances  and  antecedents  of  the 
man  who  did  and  who  suffered  so  much,  doubtless 
contributes  to  enhance  our  interest  in  the  story  and 
the  character.  “ Elijah  the  Tishbite  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,”  is  literally  all  that  is  given  us 
to  know  of  his  parentage  and  locality.”  It  is  in 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  detail  with  which  the 
genealogies  of  other  prophets  and  leaders  of  Israel 
are  stated.  Where  the  place — if  it  was  a place — 
lay,  which  gave  him  this  appellation  we  know  not, 
nor  are  we  likely  to  know.  It  is  not  again  found 
in  the  Bible,  nor  has  any  name  answering  to  it  been 
discovered  since. f [Thisbe.] 

The  mention  of  Gilead,  however,  is  the  key-note 
to  much  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  story  of 
the  Prophet.  Gilead  was  the  country  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Jordan — a country  of  chase  and  pasture, 
of  tent- villages,  and  mountain-castles,  inhabited  by 
.a  people  not  settled  and  civilised  like  those  who 
formed  the  communities  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  but 
of  wandering,  irregular  habits,  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  gradually  con- 
forming more  and  more  to  the  habits  of  those 
tribes ; making  war  with  the  Hagarites,  and  taking 
the  countless  thousands  of  their  cattle  and  then 
dwelling  in  their  stead  (1  Chr.  v.  10,  19-22).  To 
an  Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of  Jordan  the  title 
“ Gileadite”  must  have  conveyed  a similar  impres- 
sion, though  in  a far  stronger  degree,  to  that  which  the 
title  “ Celt”  does  to  us.  What  the  Highlands  were 
a century  ago  to  the  towns  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, that, and  more  than  that,  must  Gilead  have  been 
to  Samaria  or  Jerusalem.* **  One  of  the  most  famous 
heroes  in  the  early  annals  of  Israel  was  “ Jephthah 

* The  Hebrew  text  is  'J  liY^X. 

The  third  word  may  be  pointed  (1)  as  in  the  present 
Masoretic  text,  to  mean  “ from  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,”  or  (2)  “ from  Tishbi  of  Gilead;”  which,  with 
a slight  change  in  form,  is  what  the  LXX.  has.  The 
latter  is  followed  by  Ewald  (iii.  486,  note).  Lightfoot 
assumes,  but  without  giving  his  authority,  that  Elijah 
was  from  Jabesh  Gilead.  By  Josephus  he  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Thesbon — e/c  iroAetos  ©eajSdii/rjs  ttj? 
TakaaSCrLSos  x^pas  (viii.  13,  §2).  Perhaps  this  may 
have  been  read  as  Heshbon,  a city  of  the  priests,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  that 
he  was  “of  the  tribe  of  Aaron,”  and  grandson  of  Zadok. 
See  also  the  Chron.  Pasch.  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudep. 
V.  T.  107 (b  &c. ; and  Quaresmius,  Elucid.  ii.  605. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition — grounded  on  a certain 
similarity  between  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  two — Elijah  was 
identical  with  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest. 
He  was  also  the  angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire 
to  Gideon  (Lightfoot  on  John  i.  21  ; Eisenmenger,  i. 
686).  Arab  tradition  places  his  birthplace  at  Gillxad 
Gilhood,  a few  miles  N.  of  es-Salt  (Irby,  98),  and  his 
tomb  near  Damascus  (Mislin,  i.  490). 

* The  common  assumption — perhaps  originating 
with  Hiller  ( Onom . 947)  or  Reland  {Pal.  1035) — is 
that  he  was  born  in  the  town  Thisbe  mentioned  in 
Tob.  i.  2.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  this 
Thisbe  was  not  in  Gilead  but  in  Naphtali,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  name  has  no  real  existence  in  that 
passage,  but  arises  from  a mistaken  translation  of  the 
same  Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  “ inhabitants  ” 
in  1 K.  xvii.  1.  [Thisbe.] 

* See  a good  passage  illustrative  of  this  in  Rob  Roy , 
chap.  xix. 

**  From  a comparison  of  2 K.  iv.  34,  with  1 K. 
xvii.  21,  it  would  seem  as  if  Elisha  approached  nearer 
than  Elijah  to  the  stature  of  the  child.  But  the 
inference  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Chrysostom  applied 
the  same  epithet  to  him  as  to  St.  Paul,  Tpitr^xuv 
avdpuirov. 
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the  Gileadite,”  in  whom  all  these  characteristics  were 
prominent ; and  Professor  Stanley  has  well  remarked 
how  impossible  it  is  rightly  to  estimate  his  character 
without  recollecting  this  fact  (&  fy  P.  327). 

With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and  whose 
part  in  the  history  was  so  much  more  important, 
this  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is  seen  at  every 
turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he  “stood  before  ” 
Ahab — with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to  this  day 
characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  from  his  native  hills, 
we  can  perhaps  realise  something  from  the  touches, 
few,  but  strong,  of  the  narrative.  Of  his  height 
little  is  to  be  inferred — that  little  is  in  favour  of  its 
being  beyond  the  ordinary  size.h  His  chief  cha- 
racteristic was  his  hair,  long  and  thick,  and  hanging 
down  his  back,'  and  which,  if  not  betokening  the 
immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet  accompanied 
powers  of  endurance J no  less  remarkable.  His 
ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a girdle  of  skink 
round  his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when  about 
to  move  quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  But  in  addition 
to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  “ mantle,”  or  cape, m 
of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with  one  of 
our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech."  In  this  mantle, 
in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his  face 
(1  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it  up  as 
into  a kind  of  staff.0  On  one  occasion  we  find  him 
bending  himself  down  upon  the  ground  with  his 
face  between  his  knees. P Such,  so  far  as  the  scanty 
notices  of  the  record  will  allow  us  to  conceive  it, 
was  the  general  appearance  of  the  great  Prophet, 
an  appearance  which  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
was  other  than  uncommon  even  at  that  time.q 
“ Vir  qui  curationem  et  cultum  corporis  despiceret ; 


* 2K.L  8,  “ a hairy  man ;”  literally,  “ a lord  of 
hair.”  This  might  be  doubtful,  even  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus — avQpomov  8a <ruv — 
and  of  the  Targum  Jonathan — pJ)D  “Q| — the  same 
word  used  for  Esau  in  Gen.  xxvii.  11.  But  its  appli- 
cation to  the  hair  of  his  head  is  corroborated  by  the 
word  used  by  the  children  of  Bethel  when  mocking 
Elisha.  “ Bald-head  ” is  a peculiar  term  (mp) 
applied  only  to  want  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
and  the  taunt  was  called  forth  by  the  difference 
between  the  bare  shoulders  of  the  new  prophet  and 
the  shaggy  locks  of  the  old  one.  [Elisha.] 

i Running  before  Ahab’s  chariot ; the  hardships  of 
the  Cherith  ; the  forty  days’  fast. 

k “ity  (2  K.  i.  8),  rendered  “leather”  in  this  ore 
place  only.  See  Gen.  iii.  21,  &c. 

m Addereth,  rrn&s;  LXX.  /ATjAomj?  ; always  used 
for  this  garment  of  Elijah,  but  not  for  that  of  any 
prophet  before  him.  It  is  perhaps  a trace  of  the  per- 
manent impression  which  he  left  on  some  parts  of  the 
Jewish  society,  that  a hairy  cloak  became  afterwards 
the  recognized  garb  of  a prophet  of  Jehovah  (Zech. 
xiii.  4 ; A.  V.  “ rough  garment ;”  where  the  Hebrew 
word  is  the  same  which  in  Elijah’s  history  is  rendered 
“mantle  ”). 

“ Various  relics  of  the  mantle  are  said  to  exist. 
The  list  of  claimants  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (July  20).  One  piece  is  shown  at  Oviedo  in 
Spain. 

0 D73  (2  K.  ii.  8) ; “ wrapped  ” is  a different  word. 

- T 

* This  is  generally  taken  as  having  been  in  prayer ; 
but  kneeling  apparently  was  not  (certainly  is  not)  an 
attitude  of  prayer  in  the  East.  “When. ye  stand 
praying,  forgive”  (Mark  xi.  15  ; and  see  Matt.  vi.  5, 
&c.). 

1 This  is  to  be  inferred,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
from  king  Ahaziah’s  recognition  of  him  by  mere  de- 
scription. 
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facie  squallente,  quae  multitudine  suorum  crinium 
obumbraretur  ....  pelle  caprind  tantum  de  corpore 
tegentem  quantum  abscondi  decorum  erat,  reliqua 
corporis  ad  aera  perdurantem  ” (Gregory  Nyss. 
quoted  by  Willemer  de  Pallio  Eliae  in  Cr it.  Sacri ). 

The  solitary  life  in  which  these  external  pecu- 
liarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured  that 
fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of  address 
which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in  the  wild 
loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living  God  of  Israel,  had 
been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to  form  the 
subject  of  his  mission  to  the  idolatrous  court  and 
country  of  Israel. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  forsaken 
almost  entirely  the  faith  in  Jehovah.  The  worship 
of  the  calves  had  been  a departure  from  Him,  it 
was  a violation  of  His  command  against  material 
resemblances ; but  still  it  would  appear  that  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  they  were  at  any  rate  a national  insti- 
tution, not  one  imported  from  the  idolatries  of  any 
of  the  surrounding  countries.  [Calf.]  They 
were  announced  by  Jeroboam  as  the  preservers  of 
the  nation  during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existence : 
“ Behold  thy  gods,  0 Israel,  that  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ” (1  K.  xii.  28).  But  the 
case  was  quite  different  when  Ahab,  not  content 
with  the  calf-worship — “ as  if  it  had  been  a light 
thing  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat  ” — married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon, 
and  introduced  on  the  most  extensive  scale  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  6,  §6)  the  foreign  religion  of  his  wife’s 
family,  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal.  What 
this  worship  consisted  of  we  are  ignorant — doubtless 
it  was  of  a gay,  splendid,  and  festal  character,  and 
therefore  very  opposite  to  the  grave,  severe  service 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Attached  to  it  and  to  the 
worship  of  Asherah  (A.  Y.  “ Ashtaroth,”  and  “ the 
groves  ”)  were  licentious  and  impure  rites,  which  in 
earlier  times  had  brought  the  heaviest  judgments  on 
the  nation  (Num.  xxv. ; Judg.  ii.  13, 14,  iii.  7,  8). 
But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil  characteristic  of 
the  Baal-religion  was  that  it  was  the  worship  of 
power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed  to  that  of  a God 
of  righteousness  and  goodness — a foreign  religion, 
imported  from  nations,  the  hatred  of  whom  was 
inculcated  in  every  page  of  the  law,  as  opposed  to 
the  religion  of  that  God  who  had  delivered  the 
nation  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  had  “driven out 
the  heathen  with  His  hand,  and  planted  them  in;” 
and  through  whom  their  forefathers  had  “ trodden 
down  their  enemies,  and  destroyed  those  that  rose 
up  against  them/'  It  is  as  a witness  against  these 
two  evils  that  Elijah  comes  forward. 

1.  What  we  may  call  the  first  Act  in  his  life 
embraces  between  three  and  four  years — three  years 
and  six  months  for  the  duration  of  the  drought, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament 


r Jerome,  quoted  by  Kennicott,  581.  See  these 
hypotheses  brought  together  in  Keil  ad  loc. 

* This  subject  is  exhausted  in  a dissertation  entitled 
Ulias  corvorum  convictor  in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

* Lightfoot  quaintly  remarks  on  this  that  Elijah 
was  the  first  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

“ The  traditional  scene  of  his  meeting  with  the 
widow  was  in  a wood  to  the  south  of  the  town 
(Mislin,  i.  532,  who  however  does  not  give  his 
authority).  In  the  time  of  Jerome  the  spot  was 
marked  by  a tower  (Jei-ome,  Ep.  Paulae).  At  a later 
period  a church  dedicated  to  the  Prophet  was  erected 
over  the  house  of  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber 


(Luke  iv.  25  ; James  v.  17),  and  three  or  foul 
months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeb,  and  the 
return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xvii.  1 — xix.  21).  His  intro- 
duction is  of  the  most  startling  description:  he  sud- 
denly appears  before  Ahab,  as  with  the  unrestrained 
freedom  of  eastern  manners  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing,  and  proclaims  the  vengeance  ol 
Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of  the  king.  This  he  does 
in  the  remarkable  formula  evidently  characteristic  of 
himself,  and  adopted  after  his  departure  by  his  fol- 
lower Elisha — a formula  which  includes  everything 
at  issue  between  himself  and  the  king — the  name 
of  Jehovah — His  being  the  God  of  Israel — the  Living 
God — Elijah  being  His  messenger,  and  then — the 
special  lesson  of  the  event — that  the  god  of  power 
and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at  his  own  weapons. 
“ As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,”  whose  constant  servant  I am,  “ there  shall 
not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to 
my  word.”  What  immediate  action  followed  on 
this  we  are  not  told ; but  it  is  plain  that  Elijah  had 
to  fly  before  some  threatened  vengeance  either  of  the 
king,  or  more  probably  of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2). 
Perhaps  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel  “ cut 
off  the  prophets  of  Jehovah”  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  He 
was  directed  to  the  brook  Cherith,  either  one  of  the 
torrents  which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his 
native  hills,  or  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  more  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samaria.  [Cherith.]  There 
in  the  hollow  of  the  torrent-bed  he  remained, 
supported  in  the  miraculous  manner  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  brook 
obliged  him  to  forsake  it.  How  long  he  remained 
in  the  Cherith  is  uncertain.  The  Hebrew  expression 
is  simply  “ at  the  end  of  days,”  nor  does  Josephus 
afford  us  any  more  information.  A vast  deal  of 
ingenuity  has  been  devoted  to  explaining  away 

Elijah’s  “ ravens.”  The  Hebrew  word,  CDIJl, 

Orebim,  has  been  interpreted  as  “ Arabians,”  as 
“ merchants,”  as  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring 
town  of  Orbo  or  OrbiJ  By  others  Elijah  has  been 
held  to  have  plundered  a raven’s  nest — and  this 
twice  a-day  regularly  for  several  months ! There 
is  no  escape  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words — 
occurring  as  they  do  twice,  in  a passage  otherwise 
displaying  no  tinge  of  the  marvellous — or  from  the 
unanimity  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  of  all  the  ancient 
versions,  and  of  Josephus.8 

His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath,  a Phoenician 
town  lying  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  certainly  the 
last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be 
looked  for.1  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house  he 
lived* *1  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and 
no  Baal-worshipper,  if  we  may  take  her  adjuration 
by  “ Jehovah  thy  God  ” as  an  indication.*  Here 
Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil 
and  the  meal ; and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow 
to  life  after  his  apparent  death.  y 


and  her  kneading-trough  were  shown  (Anton.  Martyr, 
and  Phocas,  in  Reland,  985).  This  church  was  called 
to  xvpAov  (Acta  Sanctorum). 

* This  must  not  be  much  relied  on.  Zedekiah,  son 
of  Chenaanah,  one  of  Ahab’s  prophets,  uses  a similar 
form  of  words,  “Thus  saith  Jehovah  ” (1  K.  xxii.  11). 
The  apparent  inference  however  from  Luke  iv.  26  is 
that  she  was  one  of  the  widows  of  Israel.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  her  son  was  the  Messiah  (Eisen- 
menger,  Entd.  Judenth.  ii.  725). 

y This  is  warranted  by  the  expression  “ his  sick- 
ness was  so  sore  that  there  was  no  breath  left  in  him,” 
a form  of  words  not  elsewhere  found ; while  in  the 
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Here  the  prophet  is  first  addressed  by  the  title, 
which,  although  occasionally  before  used  to  others, 
is  so  frequently  applied  to  Elijah  as  to  become  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  himself  and  his  suc- 
lessor: — “0  thou  man  of  God” — “Now  I know 
that  thou  art  a man  of  God”  (1  K.  xvii.  18,  24). 

In  this,  or  some  other  retreat,  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  years  must  have  elapsed.  The 
drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full  horrors  of 
famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  descended 
on  Samaria.  The  king  and  his  chief  domestic  officer 
divide  between  them  the  mournful  duty  of  ascer- 
taining that  neither  round  the  springs,  which  are  so 
frequent  a feature  of  central  Palestine,  nor  in  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded  torrent- 
beds,  was  there  any  of  the  herbage  left,  which  in 
those  countries  is  so  certain  an  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  moisture.  No  one  short  of  the  two  chief 
persons  of  the  realm  could  be  trusted  with  this 
quest  for  life  or  death — “ Ahab  went  one  way  by 
himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  him- 
self.” It  is  the  moment  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
prophet.  He  shows  himself  first  to  the  minister. 
There,  suddenly  planted  in  his  path,  is  the  man 
whom  he  and  his  master  have  been  seeking  for  more 
than  three  years.  “ There  is  no  nation  or  king- 
dom,” says  Obadiah  with  true  Eastern  hyperbole, 
“ whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee 
and  now  here  he  stands  when  least  expected.  Be- 
fore the  sudden  apparition  of  that  wild  figure,  and 
that  stern,  unbroken  countenance,  Obadiah  could 
not  but  fall  on  his  face.2  Elijah,  however,  soon 
calms  his  agitation — “ As  Jehovah  of  hosts  liveth, 
before  whom  I stand,  I will  surely  show  myself  to 
Ahab and  thus  relieved  of  his  fear  that,  as  on 
a former  occasion,  Elijah  would  disappear  before 
he  could  return  with  the  king,  Obadiah  departs  to 
inform  Ahab  that  the  man  they  seek  is  there. 
Ahab  arrived,  Elijah  makes  his  charge — “ Thou 
hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  followed  the  Baals.” 
He  then  commands  that  all  Israel  be  collected  to 
Mount  Carmel  with  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  four  hundred  of  Asherah 
(Ashtaroth),  the  latter  being  under  the  especial 
protection  of  the  queen.  Why  Mount  Carmel, 
which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now,  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebal  or  Gerizim,  is 
not  evident.  Possibly  Elijah  thought  it  wise  to 
remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a distance  from 
Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  (xviii.  30) — in  ruins,  and  therefore  of 
earlier  erection — we  have  an  indication  of  an  ancient 
sanctity  attaching  to  the  spot.  On  the  question  of 
the  particular  part  of  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  which 
formed  the  site  of  the  meeting,  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt.  It  is  elsewhere  examined.  [Carmel.] 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history 
than  this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  servant  of 
Jehovah,  accompanied  by  his  one  attendant ; with 
his  wild  shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and  sheep- 
skin cloak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  demeanour 

story  of  the  Shunammite’s  son  it  is  distinctly  said  the 
child  “ died.”  Josephus’s  language  (viii.  13,  §3) 
shows  that  he  did  not  understand  the  child  to  have 
died.  The  Jewish  tradition,  quoted  by  Jerome,  was 
that  this  boy  was  the  servant  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied Elijah,  and  finally  became  the  prophet  Jonah. 
(Jerome,  Pref.  to  Jonah ; and  see  the  citations  from 
the  Talmuds  in  Eisenmenger,  Entd.  Jud.  ii.  725.) 

* The  expressions  of  Obadiah,  “lord”  and  “slave,” 
show  his  fear  of  Elijah ; they  are  those  ordinarily 
used  in  addressing  a potentate. 
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and  the  minutest  regularity  of  procedure,  repairing 
the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  founders  ot 
the  tribes,  and  recalling  in  his  prayer  the  still 
greater  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel — on 
the  other  hand  the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  vest- 
ments (2  K.  x.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their 
“ vain  repetitions  ” and  the  maddened  fury  of  their 
disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  surround- 
ing all — these  things  form  a picture  with  which  we 
are  all  acquainted,  but  which  brightens  into  fresh 
distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanced  at.8 
The  fire  of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice  and 
altar — the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would  seem  by 
Elijah’s  own  hand  (xviii.  40) — the  king,  with  an 
apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and  drinking  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his  own  adherents — 
the  rising  storm — the  ride  across  the  plain  to  Jez- 
reel,  a distance  of  at  least  16  miles  ; the  prophet, 
with  true  Bedouin  endurance,  running  before  the 
chariot,  but  also  with  true  Bedouin  instinct  stop- 
ping short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  further  than 
the  “ entrance  of  Jezreel.” 

So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete  ; but  the 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome, 
and  her  first  act  is  a vow  of  vengeance  against 
the  author  of  this  destruction.  “ God  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,”  so  ran  her  exclamation, 
“ if  I make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of 
them  by  to-morrow  about  this  time.”  It  was  no 
duty  of  Elijah  to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary 
dangers,  and,  as  at  his  first  introduction,  so  now, 
he  takes  refuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was  great, 
and  the  refuge  must  be  distant.  The  first  stage 
on  the  journey  was  Beersheba — “ Beersheba  which 
belongeth  to  Judah,”  says  the  narrative,  with  a 
touch  betraying  its  Israelitish  origin.  Here,  at 
the  ancient  haunt  of  those  fathers  of  his  nation 
whose  memory  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  on  the 
very  confines  of  cultivated  country,  Elijah  halted. 
His  servant — according  to  Jewish  tradition  the  boy 
of  Zarephath — he  left  in  the  town  ; while  he  himself 
set  out  alone  into  the  wilderness — the  waste  unin- 
habited region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine. The  labours,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the 
last  few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  for  that 
iron  frame  and  that  stern  resolution.  His  spirit  is 
quite  broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary 
sweeps  of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death — “ It 
is  enough ! Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I am  not  better 
than  my  fathers.” b It  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
conclude  from  the  terms  of  the  story  that  he  was 
entirely  without  provisions  for  this  or  any  journey. 
But  God,  who  had  brought  His  servant  into  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  it.  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  expression  of 
the  story  literally  or  not  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  In  some  way  little  short  of  mira- 
culous— it  might  well  seem  to  the  narrator  that  it 

a The  more  so  as  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  admir- 
ably drawn  out  by  Stanley  (S.  $ P.  355,  6). 

b Although  to  some  it  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  yet  the  writer  cannot  resist  re- 
ferring to  the  Oratorio  of  Elijah  by  Mendelssohn, 
one  of  the  most  forcible  commentaries  existing  on 
the  history  of  the  Prophet.  The  scene  in  which 
the  occurrences  at  Beersheba  are  embodied  is  per- 
haps the  most  dramatic  and  affecting  in  the  whole 
work. 
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could  be  by  nothing  but  an  angel c — the  prophet 
was  wakened  from  his  dream  of  despondency  beneath 
the  solitary  bush d of  the  wilderness,  was  fed  with 
the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  are  all 
a Bedouin’s  requirements,6  and  went  forward,  “ in 
the  strength  of  that  food,”  a journey  of  forty  days 
“ to  the  mount  of  God,  even  to  Horeb.”  Here,  in 

the  cave,”1 2  one  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  those 
awful  mountains,  perhaps  some  traditional  sanc- 
tuary of  that  hallowed  region,  at  any  rate  well 
known — he  remained  for  certainly  ones  night.  In 
the  morning  came  the  “ word  of  Jehovah  ” — the 
question,  “ what  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ? driven  by 
what  hard  necessity  dost  thou  seek  this  spot  on 
which  the  glory  of  Jehovah  has  in  former  times 
been  so  signally  shown  ? ” In  answer  to  this  invi- 
tation the  Prophet  opens  his  griefs.  He  has  been 
very  zealous  for  Jehovah  ; but  force  has  been  vain ; 
one  cannot  stand  against  a multitude  ; none  follow 
him,  and  he  is  left  alone,  flying  for  his  life  from  the 
sword  which  has  slain  his  brethren.  The  reply 
comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in  which 
it  seems  necessary  that  the  deepest  communications 
with  the  human  mind  should  be  couched,  to  be 
effectual.  He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern  and 
stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  air  (els  t b 
viraiOpov,  Josephus),  face  to  face  COQ^)  with 
Jehovah.  Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
6),  “The  Lord  passed  by;”  passed  in  all  the 
terror  of  His  most  appalling  manifestations.  The 
fierce  wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered 
the  granite  cliffs  of  Sinai;  the  earthquake  crash 
reverberated  through  the  defiles  of  those  naked 
valleys ; the  fire  burnt  in  the  incessant  blaze  of 
Eastern  lightning.  Like  these,  in  their  degree, 
had  been  Elijah’s  own  modes  of  procedure,  but  the 
conviction  is  now  forced  upon  him  that  in  none  of 
these  is  Jehovah  to  be  known.  Then,  penetrating 
the  dead  silence  which  followed  these  manifestations, 
came  the  fourth  mysterious  symbol — the  “ still 
small  voice.”  What  sound  this  was — whether 
articulate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot  even  conjecture  ; 
but  low  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in  louder 
accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than  the 
roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To  him  no 
less  unmistakeably  than  to  Moses,  centuries  before, 
it  was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  “ merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness 

■ is  both  a “messenger”  and  an  “ angel.” 

LXX.  ver.  5,  tis;  and  so  Josephus  (viii.  13,  7). 

d “ One  Itotern  tree,”  Hebrew,  DIT").  The 
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indented  rock  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Greek  convent, 
Heir  Mar  Elyas,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
which  is  now  shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot  on  which 
the  prophet  rested  on  this  occasion  (Bonar  ; Porter, 
Handbook,  &c.),  appears  at  an  earlier  date  not  to 
have  been  so  restricted,  but  was  believed  to  be  the 
place  on  which  he  was  “accustomed  to  sleep  ” (Sandys, 
lib.  iii.  p.  176;  Maundrell,  Ear.  Trav.,  456),  and  the 
site  of  the  convent  as  that  where  he  was  born  (Gays- 
forde,  1506,  in  Bonar,  117).  Neither  the  older  nor 
the  later  story  can  be  believed ; but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  originated  in  some  more  trustworthy 
tradition  of  his  having  rested  here  on  his  southward 
journey,  in  all  probability  taken  along  this  very  route. 
See  a curious  statement  by  Quaresmius  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  rock  had  been  defaced  in  his  own  time  “ by 
the  piety  or  impiety  ” of  the  Christian  pilgrims.  (Elu- 
cidatio,  ii.  605  ; comp.  Doubdan,  Voyage,  &c.,  144.) 

• The  LXX.  adds  to  the  description  the  only  touch 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text — “a  cake  of  meal” — 
iAvpmjs. 


and  truth.”  Elijah  knew  the  call,  and  at  once 
stepping  forward  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  mantle, 
stood  waiting  for  the  Divine  communication.  It  is 
in  the  same  words  as  before,  and  so  is  his  answer ; 
but  with  what  different  force  must  the  question 
have  fallen  on  his  ears,  and  the  answer  left  hia 
lips ! “ Before  his  entrance  to  the  cave,  he  was 

comparatively  a novice  ; when  he  left  it,  he  was  an 
initiated  man.  He  had  thought  that  the  earth- 
quake, the  fire,  the  wind,  oust  be  the  great  wit- 
nesses of  the  Lord.  But  he  was  not  in  them ; not 
they,  but  the  still  small  voice  had  that  awe  in  it 
which  forced  the  Prophet  to  cover  his  face  with  his 
mantle.  What  a conclusion  of  all  the  past  history ! 
What  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning ! ” (Maurice, 
Prophets  and  Kings,  136).  Not  in  the  persecu- 
tions of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  Prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000  unknown 
worshippers  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
was  the  assurance  that  Elijah  was  not  alone  as  he 
had  seemed  to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  on  him — three  changes 
were  to  be  made.  Instead  of  Ben-hadad,  Hazael 
was  to  be  king  of  Syria ; instead  of  Ahab,  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nimshi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel ; and 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own  suc- 
cessor. Of  these  three  commands  the  two  first 
were  reserved  for  Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last 
only  was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in 
him  a yearning  for  that  affection  and  companionship 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  His  first 
search  was  for  Elisha.  Apparently  he  soon  found 
him  ; we  must  conclude  at  his  native  place,  Abel- 
mehclah,  probably  somewhere  about  the  centre  of 
the  Jordan  valley.  [Abel-meholah.]  Elisha  was 
ploughing  at  the  time,*3  and  Elijah  “ passed  over  tc 
him” — possibly  crossed  the  river* — and  cast  his 
mantle,  the  well-known  sheepskin  cloak,  upon  him, 
as  if,  by  that  familiar k action,  claiming  him  for  his 
son.  A moment  of  hesitation — but  the  call  was 
quickly  accepted,  and  then  commenced  that  long 
period  of  service  and  intercourse  which  continued  till 
Elijah’s  removal,  and  which  after  that  time  procured 
for  Elisha  one  of  his  best  titles  to  esteem  and  reve- 
rence— “ Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah.” 

2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed  that 


f The  Hebrew  word  has  the  article,  ; and 

so  too  the  LXX.,  to  o-mjAaiov.  The  cave  is  now 
shown  “ in  the  secluded  plain  below  the  highest  point 
of  Jebel  Musa;”  “a  hole  just  large  enough  for  a 
man’s  body,”  beside  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  Elijah 
(Stanley,  49  ; Bob.  i.  103). 

e Hebrew,  |^>.  A.  V.  “ lodge  ;”  but  in  Gen.  xix. 

2,  accurately,  “ tarry  all  night.” 

h The  words  of  the  text  are  somewhat  obscured  in 
the  A.  V.  They  bear  testimony  at  once  to  the  solid 
position  of  Elisha,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  soil 
of  the  spot.  According  to  the  Masoretic  punctuation 
the  passage  is  : “ And  he  departed  thence,  and  found 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing.  Twelve 
yoke  were  before  him  (i.  e.  either  12  ploughs  were 
before  him  with  his  servants,  or  12  yoke  of  land  were 
already  ploughed),  and  he  was  with  the  Jast.” 

1 The  word  is  that  always  employed  for  crorsing 
the  Jordan. 

k See  also  Buth  iii.  4-14.  Ewald,  ilterthiimer, 
191,  note.  A trace  of  a similar  custon  survives  in 
the  German  word  Mantel-kind. 
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the  r threats  had  been  effectual,  and  that  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  events  of  chap.  xxi. 
Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  the  ancestral  plot  of 
ground  of  Naboth  by  the  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves  of 
it  by  main  force,  and  by  a degree  of  monstrous  in- 
justice which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the 
elders  of  Jezreel  had  forgotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah, 
how  perfect  was  their  submission  to  the  will  of 
their  mistress.  At  her  orders  Naboth  is  falsely  ac- 
cused of  blaspheming  God  and  the  king,  is  with 
his  sons  m stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vineyard  then 
— as  having  belonged  to  a criminal — becomes  at 
once  the  property  of  the  king.  [Naboth.] 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  acqui- 
sition. - Apparently  the  very  next  day  after  the 
execution  he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  coveted  vineyard.  Behind  him — pro- 
bably in  the  back  part  of  the  chariot — ride  his  two 
pages  Jehu  and  Bidkar  (2  K.  ix.  26).  But  the 
triumph  was  a short  one.  Elijah  had  received  an 
intimation  from  Jehovah  of  what  was  taking  place, 
and  rapidly  as  the  accusation  and  death  of  Naboth 
had  been  hurried  over,  he  was  there  to  meet  his 
ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy  he  does  meet  him 
— as  David  went  out  to  meet  “ Goliath — on  the 
very  scene  of  his  crime ; suddenly,  when  least  ex- 
pected and  least  wished  for,  he  confronts  the  miserable 
king.  And  then  follows  the  curse,  in  terms  fearful 
to  any  Oriental — peculiarly  terrible  to  a Jew — and 
most  of  all  significant  to  a successor  of  the  apostate 
princes  of  the  northern  kingdom — “ I will  take  away 
thy  posterity  ; I will  cut  off  from  thee  even  thy  very 
dogs  : I will  make  thy  house  like  that  of  Jeroboam 
and  Baasha ; thy  blood  shall  be  shed  in  the  same 
spot  where  the  blood  of  thy  victims  was  shed  last 
night ; thy  wife  and  thy  children  shall  be  torn  in 
this  very  garden  by  the  wild  dogs  of  the  city,  or  as 
common  carrion  devoured  by  the  birds  of  the  sky  ” 
— the  large  vultiyes  which  in  eastern  climes  are 
always  wheeling  aloft  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  and 
doubtless  suggested  the  expression  to  the  prophet. 
How  tremendous  was  this  scene  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  20  years 
Jehu  was  able  to  recal  the  very  words  of  the  pro- 
phet’s burden,  to  which  he  and  his  companion  had 
listened  as  they  stood  behind  their  master  in  the 
chariot.  The  whole  of  Elijah’s  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together  the  words 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2 K.  ix.  26,  36,  7,  and  those  given 
in  1 K.  xxi.  19-25. 

3.  A space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(comp.  1 K.  xxii.  1,  xxii.  51 ; 2 K.  i.  17),  before  we 
again  catch  a glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denunciations 
uttered  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  have  been  partly 
fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a fatal  accident,  and  is  on 
his  death-bed,  after  a short  and  troubled  reign  of 
less  than  two  years  (2  K.  i.  1,  2 ; 1 K.  xxii.  51). 
In  his  extremity  he  sends  to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of 
Baal  at  the  Philistine  town  of  Ekron  to  ascertain 
the  issue  of  his  illness.  But  the  oracle  is  nearer  at 
hand  than  the  distant  Ekron.  An  intimation  is 


m “ The  blood  of  Naboth  and  the  blood  of  his  sons  ” 
(2  K.  ix.  26  ; comp.  Josh.  vii.  24).  From  another 
expression  in  this  verse — yesternight  A.  V. 

“ yesterday  ”),  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  like  a 
later  trial  on  a similar  charge,  also  supported  by  two 
false  witnesses — the  trial  of  our  Lord — itwas  conducted 
VOL.  I. 
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conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably  at  that  time  in- 
habiting one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmel,  and,  as  on 
the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly  appears  on  the 
path  of  the  messengers,  without  preface  or  inquiry 
utters  his  message  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  dis- 
appears. The  tone  of  his  words  is  as  national  on 
this  as  on  any  former  occasion,  and,  as  before,  they 
are  authenticated  by  the  name  of  Jehovah — •“  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there  is  no  God  in 
Israel  that  ye  go  to  enquire  of  Baalzebub,  god  ot 
Ekron?”  The  messengers  returned  to  the  king 
too  soon  to  have  accomplished  their  mission.  They 
were  possibly  strangers ; at  any  rate  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  thus  in- 
terrupted their  journey.  But  his  appearance  had 
fixed  itself  in  their  minds,  and  their  description  at 
once  told  Ahaziah,  who  must  have  seen  the  prophet 
about  his  father’s  court  or  have  heard  him  de- 
described  in  the  harem,  who  it  was  that  had 
thus  reversed  the  favourable  oracle  which  he  was 
hoping  for  from  Ekron.  The  £‘ hairy  man” — the 
“lord  of  hair,”  so  the  Hebrew  reading®  runs — 
with  a belt  of  rough  skin  round  his  loins,  who 
came  and  went  in  this  secret  manner,  and  uttered 
his  fierce  words  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his  father 
and  mother,  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  But  ill  as  he  was 
this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah,  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seized  the 
opportunity  of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  evil  genius 
of  his  house.  A captain  was  despatched,  with  a 
party  of  fifty,  to  take  Elijah  prisoner.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  top  of  “ the  mount,”  p i.  e.  probably 
of  Carmel.  The  officer  approached  and  addressed 
the  prophet  by  the  title  which,  as  before  noticed,  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  him  and  Elisha — “0 
man  of  God,  the  king  hath  spoken:  come  down.” 
“ And  Elijah  answered  and  said,  If  I be  a man  of 
God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  con- 
sume thee  and  thy  fifty  ! And  there  came  down  fire 
from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty.”  A 
second  party  was  sent,  only  to  meet  the  same  fate. 
The  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a third  party,  and 
the  assurance  of  God  that  His  servant  need  not  fear, 
brought  Elijah  down.  But  the  king  gained  nothing. 
The  message  was  delivered  to  his  face  in  the  same 
words  as  it  had  been  to  the  messengers,  and  Elijah, 
so  we  must  conclude,  was  allowed  to  go  harmless. 
This  was  his  last  interview  with  the  house  of  Ahab. 
It  was  also  his  last  recorded  appearance  in  person 
against  the  Baal-worshippers. 

Following  as  it  did  on  Elijah’s  previous  course 
of  action,  this  event  must  have  been  a severe  blow 
to  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  But  impressive  as  it 
doubtless  was  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet, 
the  story  possesses  a far  deeper  significance  for  us 
than  it  could  have  had  for  them.  While  it  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  terrors  of  the  earlier  dis- 
pensation under  which  men  were  then  living,  it  is 
remarkable  as  having  served  to  elicit  from  the  mouth 
of  a greater  than  even  Elijah  an  exposition,  no  less 
characteristic,  of  the  distinction  between  that  severe 
rule  and  the  gentler  dispensation  which  He  came  to 
introduce.  It  was  when  our  Lord  and  His  disciples 


at  night.  The  same  word — yesternight — prompts  the 
inference  that  Ahab’s  visit  and  encounter  with  Elijah 
happened  on  the  very  day  following  the  murder. 
n The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same. 

° See  note  to  p.  537. 

p "inn  (2  K.  i.  9 ; A.  V.,  inaccurately,  “ an  bilL” 
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were  on  their  journey,  through  this  very  district, 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  smarting  from 
the  churlish  inhospitality  of  some  Samaritan  vil- 
lagers, that — led  to  it  by  the  distant  view  of  the 
heights  of  Carmel,  or,  perhaps,  by  some  traditional 
name  on  the  road- — the  impetuous  zeal  of  the  two 
“ sons  of  thunder”  burst  forth — “ Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven 
and  consume  them,  even  as  Elijah  did?”  But  they 
little  knew  the  Master  they  addressed.  “ He  turned 
and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is 
not  come  to  destroy  men’s  lives  but  to  save  them  ” 
(Lukeix.  51-56).  As  if  He  had  said,  “ Ye  are  mis- 
taking and  confounding  the  different  standing  points 
of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants  ; taking  your  stand 
upon  the  Old— that  of  an  avenging  righteousness, 
when  you  should  rejoice  to  take  it  upon  the  New — 
that  of  a forgiving  love  ” (Trench,  Miracles,  ch.  iv.). 

4.  It  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziah  that  Elijah  made  a communication  with 
the  southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which 
any  record  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and 
last  time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in 
the  Books  of  Chronicles.  Mainly  devoted,  as  these 
books  are,  to  the  affairs  of  Judah,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  alliance  between  his  enemy  Ahab  and 
Jehoshaphat  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the  pro- 
phet, and  it  must  have  made  him  regard  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  kings  of  Judah  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  When,  therefore,  Jehoram  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  began  “ to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  do  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,”  Elijah 
sent  him  a letter q denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and 
predicting  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12-15).  This 
letter  has  been  considered  as  a great  difficulty,  on 
the  ground  that  Elijah’s  removal  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat  (from  the 
terms  of  the  mention  of  Elisha  in  2 K.  iii.  11),  and 
therefore  before  the  accession  of  Joram  to  the  throne 
of  Judah.  But  admitting  that  Elijah  had  been 
translated  before  the  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat 
against  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Joram  was 
not  at  that  time,  and  before  his  father  s death,  king 
of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in  going  about 
the  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xix.  4-11),  and  in  conducting 
some  important  wars,  amongst  others  that  in  ques- 
tion against  Moab,  while  Joram  was  concerned  with 
the  more  central  affairs  of  the  government  (2  K. 
iii.  7,  &c.).  That  Joram  began  to  reign  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  Jehoshaphat  is  stated  in  2 K. 
viii.  16.  According  to  one  record  (2  K.  i.  17), 

q “ a writing,”  almost  identical  with  the 

word  used  in  Arabic  at  the  present  day.  The  ordi- 
nary Hebrew  word  for  a letter  is  Sepher,  "1QD? 
a book. 

r The  second  statement  of  Jehoram’s  accession  to 
Israel  (in  2 K.  iii.  1)  seems  inserted  there  to  make 
the  subsequent  narrative  more  complete.  Its  position 
there,  subsequent  to  the  story  of  Elijah’s  departure, 
has  probably  assisted  the  ordinary  belief  in  the  diffi- 
culty in  question. 

• The  ancient  Jewish  commentators  get  over  the 
apparent  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  letter  was 
written  and  sent  after  Elijah’s  translation.  Others 
believed  that  it  was  the  production  of  Elisha,  for 
whose  name  that  of  Elijah  had  been  substituted  by 
copyists.  The  first  of  these  requires  no  answer.  To 
the  second,  the  severity  of  its  tone,  as  above  noticed. 
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which  immediately  precedes  the  account  of  Elijah’s 
last  acts  on  earth,  Joram  was  actually  on  the  throne 
of  Judah  at  the  time  of  Elijah’s  interview  with  Aha- 
ziah ; and  though  this  is  modified  by  the  statements 
of  other  places1  (2  K.  iii.  1,  viii.  16),  yet  it  is  not 
invalidated,  and  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable, 
as  stated  above,  that  Joram  ascended  the  throne 
some  years  before  the  death  of  his  father.  [See 
Joram,  Jehoshaphat,  Judah.]  In  its  contents 
the  letter  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  speeches 
of  Elijah  ,s  while  in  the  details  of  style  it  is  very 
peculiar,  and  quite  different  from  the  narrative  in 
which  it  is  imbedded  (Bertheau,  Chronik  ad  loc.). 

5.  The  closing  transaction  of  Elijah’s  life  intro- 
duces us  to  a locality  heretofore  unconnected  with 
him.  Hitherto  we  have  found  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Samaria,  Jezreel,  Carmel,  only  leaving  these 
northern  places  on  actual  emergency,  but  we  now 
find  him  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms,  at 
the  holy  city  of  Bethel,  with  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(2  K.  ii.  1,  &c.). 

It  was  at  Gilgal — probably  not  the  ancient 
place  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the 
same  name  still  surviving  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  hills  of  Ephraim* *— that  the  prophet  received  the 
divine  intimation  that  his  departure  was  at  hand. 
He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems  now  to 
have  become  his  constant  companion.  Perhaps  his 
old  love  of  solitude  returned  upon  him,  perhaps  he 
wished  to  spare  his  friend  the  pain  of  a too  sudden 
parting;  in  either  case  he  endeavours  to  persuade 
Elisha  to  remain  behind  while  he  goes  on  an  errand 
of  Jehovah.  “Tarry  here,  I pray  thee,  for  Je- 
hovah hath  sent  me  to  Bethel.”  But  Elisha  will 
not  so  easily  give  up  his  master, — “ As  Jehovah 
liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth  I will  not  leave  thee.” 
They  went  together  to  Bethel.*1  The  event  which 
was  about  to  happen  had  apparently  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel,  and 
they  inquire  if  Elisha  knew  of  his  impending  loss. 
His  answer  shows  how  fully  h%  was  aware  of  it. 
“ Yea,”  says  he,  with  all  the  emphasis  possible, 
“ indeed  I do*  know  it,  hold  ye  your  peace.”  But 
though  impending,  it  was  not  to  happen  that  day. 
Again  Elijah  attempts  to  escape  to  Jericho,  and  again 
Elisha  protests  that  he  will  not  be  separated  from 
him.  Again,  also,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Jericho  make  the  same  unnecessary  inquiries,  and 
again  he  replies  as  emphatically  as  before.  Elijah 
makes  a final  effort  to  avoid  what  they  both  so 
much  dread.  “ Tarry  here,  I pray  thee,  for  Je- 
hovah hath  sent  me  to  the  Jordan/’  But  Elisha 
is  not  to  be  conquered,  and  the  two  set  off  across 
the  undulating  plain  of  burning  sand,  to  the  distant 

is  a sufficient  reply.  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  5,  §2)  says 
that  the  letter  was  sent  while  Elijah  was  still  on  earth. 
(See  Lightfoot,  Chronicle,  &c.  “ Jehoram.”  Other 
theories  will  be  found  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepig. 
1075,  and  Otho,  Lex.  Pabb.  167.) 

* The  grounds  for  this  inference  are  given  under 
Elisha  (p.  538).  See  also  Gilgal. 

u The  Hebrew  word  “ went  down  ” is  a serious 
difficulty,  if  Gilgal  is  taken  to  be  the  site  of  Joshua’s 
camp  and  the  resting-place  of  the  ark,  since  that  is 
more  than  3000  feet  below  Bethel.  But  this  is  avoided 
by  adopting  the  other  Gilgal  to  the  N.W.  of  Bethel, 
and  on  still  higher  ground,  which  also  preserves  the 
sequence  of  the  journey  to  Jordan.  (See  Stanley, 
S.  4 P.  308,  note.)  Some  considerations  in  favour  of 
this  adoption  will  be  found  under  Elisha. 

* = “Also  I know  it;” 
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river, — Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape  of  sheep-skm, 
Elisha  in  ordinary  clothes  ("EQ,  ver.  12).  Fifty 
men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ascend  the  abrupt 
heights  behind  the  town — the  same  to  which  a 
late  tradition  would  attach  the  scene  of  our  Lord’s 
temptation — and  which  command  the  plain  below, 
to  watch  with  the  clearness- of  Eastern  vision  what 
happens  in  the  distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the 
two  reach  the  river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank 
beside  its  swift  brown  current.  But  they  are  not 
to  stop  even  here.  It  is  as  if  the  aged  Gileadite 
cannot  rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side 
of  the  river.  He  rolls  up  y his  mantle  as  into  a 
staff,  and  with  his  old  energy  strikes  the  waters 
as  Moses  had  done  before  him, — strikes  them  as  if 
they  were  an  enemy ; z and  they  are  divided  hither 
and  thither,  and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground. 
What  follows  is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of 
the  narrative.  “ And  it  came  to  pass  when  they 
were a gone  over,  that  Elijah  said  to  Elisha,  ‘ Ask 
what  I shall  do  for  thee  before  I be  taken  away 
from  thee.’  And  Elisha  said,  ‘ I pray  thee  let  a 
double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.’  And  he 
said,  ‘ Thou  hast  asked  a hard  thing : if  thou  see 
me  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee,  but  if 
not,  it  shall  not  be  so.’  And  it  came  to  pass  as 
they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that,  behold,  a chariot 
of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by  the  whirlwind  into 
the  skies.”  b Well  might  Elisha  cry  with  bitter- 
ness,0 “ My  father,  my  father.”  He  was  gone 
who,  to  the  discerning  eye  and  loving  heart  of  his 
disciple,  had  been  “ the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof  ” for  so  many  years  ; and  Elisha 
was  at  last  left  alone  to  carry  on  a task  to  which 
he  must  often  have  looked  forward,  but  to  which 
in  this  moment  of  grief  he  may  well  have  felt 
unequal.  He  saw  him  no  more ; but  his  mantle 
had  fallen,  and  this  he  took  up — at  once  a personal 
relic  and  a symbol  of  the  double  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  Elijah  with  which  he  was  to  be  clothed. 
Little  could  he  have  realised,  had  it  been  then  pre- 
sented to  him,  that  he  whose  greatest  claim  to 
notice  was  that  he  had  “ poured  water  on  the 
hands  of  Elijah  ” should  hereafter  possess  an  influ- 
ence which  had  been  denied  to  his  master — should, 


y cm  The  above  is  quite  the  force  of  the  word. 

* The  word  is  PD3,  used  of  smiting  in  battle ; 
generally  with  the  sense  of  wounding  (Ges.  883). 

a LXX.  “ As  they  were  going  over,”  h/  t <3  fiia- 
firjvai. 

b The  statements  of  the  text  hardly  give  support 
to  the  usual  conception  of  Elijah’s  departure  as  repre- 
sented by  painters  and  in  popular  discourses.  It  was 
not  in  the  chariot  of  fire  that  he  went  up  into  the 
skies.  The  fire  served  to  part  the  master  from  the 
disciple,  to  show  that  the  severance  had  arrived,  hut 
Elijah  was  taken  up  by  the  fierce  wind  of  the  tempest. 
The  word  myD  involves  no  idea  of  whirling , and 
is  frequently  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  “ storm  ” or 
“ tempest.”  The  term  “ the  skies  ” has  been  employed 
above  to  translate  the  Hebrew  D'D&b"!,  because  we 
attach  an  idea  to  the  word  “ heaven  ” which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews. 

e pyV,  the  word  used  amongst  others  for  the 
“ great  and  hitter  cry  ” when  the  first-born  were 
killed  in  Egypt. 

d The  expression  in  Malachi  is  “ Elijah  the  Pro- 
phet.” From  this  unusual  title  some  have  believed 
that  another  Elijah  was  intended.  The  LXX.,  how- 
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instead  of  the  terror  of  kings  and  people,  be  their 
benefactor,  adviser,  and  friend,  and  that  over  his 
cffiath-bed  a king  of  Israel  should  be  found  to 
lament  with  the  same  words  that  had  just  burst 
from  him  on  the  departure  of  his  stern  and  silent 
master,  “ My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof !” 

And  here  ends  all  the  direct  information  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
Prophet.  Truly  he  “ stood  up  as  a fire,  and  his 
word  burnt  as  a lamp”  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  1).  How 
deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fixed  belief  which  many  centuries  after  prevailed 
that  Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  and 
restoration  of  his  country.  The  prophecy  of  Ma- 
lachi (iv.  6)d  was  possibly  at  once  a cause  and  an 
illustration  of  the  strength  of  this  belief.  What  it 
had  grown  to  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  birth,  and 
how  continually  the  great  Prophet  was  present  to 
the  expectations  of  the  people,  we  do  not  need  the 
evidence  of  the  Talmud  to  assure  us,e  it  is  patent 
on  every  page  of  the  Gospels.  Each  remarkable 
person,  as  he  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  his  habits  and 
characteristics  what  they  may — the  stern  John 
equally  with  his  gentle  Successor — is  proclaimed  to 
be  Elijah  (Matt.  xvi.  14 ; Mark  vi.  15  ; John  i.  21). 
His  appearance  in  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration does  not  seem  to  have  startled  the  disciples. 
They  were  “ sore  afraid,”  but  not  apparently  sur- 
prised. On  the  contrary,  St.  Peter  immediately 
proposes  to  erect  a tent  for  the  Prophet  whose 
arrival  they  had  been  so  long  expecting.  Even  the 
cry  of  our  Lord  from  the  Cross,  containing  as  it  did 
but  a slight  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Elijah, 
immediately  suggested  him  to  the  bystanders.  “ He 
calleth  for  Elijah.”  “ Let  be,  let  us  see  if  Elijah 
will  come  to  save  him.” 

How  far  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  John, 
and  the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  men,  will  be  considered  under  John 
the  Baptist. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  impression 
which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his  nation  only 
renders  more  remarkable  the  departure  which  the 
image  conveyed  by  the  later  references  to  him 


ever,  either  following  a different  Hebrew  text  from 
that  which  we  possess,  or  falling  in  with  the  belief  of 
their  times,  insert  the  usual  designation,  “ the  Tish- 
bite.”  (See  Lightfoot,  Exerc.  on  Luke  i.  17). 

e He  is  recorded  as  having  often  appeared  to  the 
wise  and  good  Rabbis — at  prayer  in  the  wilderness, 
or  on  their  journeys — generally  in  the  form  of  an 
Arabian  merchant  (Eisenmenger,  i.  11;  ii.  402-7). 
At  the  circumcision  of  a child  a seat  was  always 
placed  for  him,  that  as  the  zealous  champion  and 
messenger  of  the  “ covenant”  of  circumcision  (1  K. 
xix.  14  ; Mai.  iii.  1)  he  might  watch  over  the  due 
performance  of  the  rite.  During  certain  prayers  the 
door  of  the  house  was  set  open  that  Elijah  might 
enter  and  announce  the  Messiah  (Eisenmenger,  i. 
685).  His  coming  will  be  three  days  before  that  of 
the  Messiah,  and  on  each  of  the  three  he  will  pro- 
claim, in  a voice  which  shall  be  heard  all  over  the 
earth,  peace,  happiness,  salvation,  respectively  (Eisen- 
menger, 696).  So  firm  was  the  conviction  of  his 
speedy  arrival,  that  when  goods  were  found  and  no 
owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the  common  saying 
was,  “Put  them  by  till  Elijah  comes”  (Lightfoot, 
Exercit.  Matt.  xvii.  10  ; John  i.  21).  The  same 
customs  and  expressions  are  even  still  in  use  among 
the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other  countries.  (Sec 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  xxiv.  131,  &c.) 
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evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in  the  I 
records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  eulogiums  contained  in  the  catalogues  8f 
worthies  in  the  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  ; 
(xlviii.)  and  1 Macc.  ii.  58,  and  the  passing 
allusion  in  Luke  ix.  54,  none  of  these  later  re- 
ferences allude  to  his  works  of  destruction  or 
of  portent.  They  all  set  forth  a very  different 
side  of  his  character  to  that  brought  oat  in  the 
historical  narrative.  They  speak  of  his  being  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  (James  v. 
17)  ; of  his  kindness  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta 
(Luke  iv.  25)  ; of  his  “restoring  all  things”  (Matt, 
xvii.  11)  ; “ turning  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  just”  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6 ; Luke  i.  17).  The 
moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these  facts  must 
be  expanded  elsewhere  than  here ; it  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
differences  which  may  exist  between  the  popular 
and  contemporary  view  of  an  eminent  character, 
and  the  real  settled  judgment  formed  in  the  progress 
of  time,  when  the  excitement  of  his  more  brilliant 
but  more  evanescent  deeds  has  passed  away.  Pre- 
cious indeed  are  the  scattered  hints  and  faint 
touches  which  enable  us  thus  to  soften  the  harsh 
outlines  or  the  discordant  colouring  of  the  earlier 
picture.  In  the  present  instance  they  are  pecu- 
liarly so.  That  wild  figure,  that  stern  voice,  those 
deeds  of  blood,  which  stand  out  in  such  startling 
relief  from  the  pages  of  the  old  records  of  Elijah, 
are  seen  by  us  all  silvered  over  with  the  “ white 
and  glistering”  fight  of  the  Mountain  of  Trans- 
figuration. When  he  last  stood  on  the  soil  of  his 
native  Gilead f he  was  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented, wandering  about  “ in  sheep-skins  and  goat- 
skins, in  deserts  and  mountains,  and  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth.”  But  these  things  have  passed  away 
into  the  distance,  and  with  them  has  receded  the 
fiery  zeal,  the  destructive  wrath,  which  accom- 
panied them.  Under  that  heavenly  fight  they  fall 
back  into  their  proper  proportions,  and  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  Baal  and  Ashtarothare  forgotten,  as  we  listen 
to  the  Prophet  talking  to  our  Lord — talking  of  that 
event  which  was  to  be  the  consummation  of  all  that 
he  had  suffered  and  striven  for — “ talking  of  His  de- 
cease which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.” 

Elijah  has  been  canonized  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  Among  the  Greeks  Mar  Elyas 
is  the  patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many  a con- 
spicuous summit  in  Greece  is  called  by  his  name.6 
The  service  for  his  day — 'HAi'as  peyaXavvyos — 
will  be  found  in  the  Menaion  on  July  20,  a date 
recognised  by  the  Latin  church  also.h  The  convent 
bearing  his  name,  Deir  Mar  Elyas,  between 
Jerasalem  and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to  tra- 
vellers in  the  Holy  Land.  It  purports  to  be 
situated  on  the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  observed. 
Other  convents  bearing  his  name  once  existed  in 
Palestine : in  Jebel  Ajlun,  the  ancient  Gilead  (Ritter, 
Syrian,  1029,  1066,  &c.)  ; at  Ezra  in  the  Hauran 
(Burckhardt,  Syria,  59),  and  the  more  famous  esta- 
blishment on  Carmel. 

f See  the  considerations  adduced  by  Stanley  ( S . <$■ 
P.)  .n  favour  of  the  mountain  of  the  Transfiguration 
being  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

s See  this  fact  noticed  in  Clark’s  Peloponnesus  and 
Morea , p.  190. 

h See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  July  20.  By  Cornelius 
a Lapide  it  is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happened 
on  that  day,  in  the  19th  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (Keil, 
331). 


It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  Order  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites  that  Elijah  is  celebrated  in 
the  Latin  church.  According  to  the  statements  of 
the  Breviary  (Off.  B.  Mariae  Virginis  de  Monte 
Carmelo,  Julii  16)  the  connexion  arose  from  the 
dedication  to  the  Virgin  of  a chapel  on  the  spot 
from  which  Elijah  saw  the  cloud  (an  accepted  type 
of  the  .Virgin  Mary)  rise  out  of  the  sea.  But  other 
legends  trace  the  origin  of  the  order  to  the  great 
Prophet  himself  as  the  head  of  a society  of  ancho- 
rites inhabiting  Carmel ; and  even  as  himself  dedica- 
ting the  chapel  in  which  he  worshipped  to  the 
Virgin  ! * These  things  are  matters  of  controversy 
in  the  Roman  church,  Baronius  and  others  having 
proved  that  the  Order  was  founded  in  1181,  a date 
which  is  repudiated  by  the  Carmelites  (see  extracts 
in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepig.  1077). 

In  the  Mahometan  traditions  Ilyas  is  said  to 
have  drunk  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  “ by  virtue 
of  which  he  still  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of 
Judgment.”  He  is  by  some  confounded  with  St. 
George  and  with  the  mysterious  el-Khidr,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Muslim  saints  (see 
Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,  Introd.  note  2 ; also  Selec- 
tions from  the  Kuran,  221,  222).  The  Persian  Softs 
are  said  to  trace  themselves  back  to  Elijah  (Fabri- 
cius, 1077). 

Among  other  traditions  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  words  “ Eye  hath  not  seen,”  &c.,  1 Cor. 
ii.  9,  which  are  most  probably  quoted  by  the  Apostle 
from  Isaiah  lxiv.  4,  were,  according  to  an  ancient 
belief,  from  “ the  Apocalypse,  or  mysteries  of 
Elijah,”  ra  'KXla  airoKpixpa.  The  first  mention 
of  this  appears  to  be  Origen  (Horn,  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
9\  and  it  is  noticed  with  disapproval  by  Jerome, 
ad  Pammachium  (see  Fabricius,  1072). 

By  Epiphanius,  the  words  “ awake,  thou  that 
sleepest,”  &c.,  Eph.  v.  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged 
to  be  quoted  “ from  Elijah,”  i.  e.  the  portion  of  the 
O.  T.  containing  his  history — ir apa  T<p  ’HAia 
(comp.  Rom.  xi.  2). 

Two  monographs  on  Elijah  must  not  be  over- 
looked: (1.)  that  of  Frischmuth,  De  Eliae  Pro- 
phet ae  Nom.,  fyc.,  in  the  Critici  Sacri ; and  (2.)  Elias 
Thesbites,  by  AegidiusCamartus,  4to.  Paris,  1631. 
There  are  also  dissertations  of  great  interest  on 
the  ravens,  the  mantle,  and  Naboth,  in  the  Critici 
Sacri.  [G.] 

ELI’KA  Alex.  'Evened ; Elica),  a 

Harodite,  i.  e.  from  some  place  called  Charod  ; one 
of  David’s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25).  The  name  is 
omitted  in  the  corresponding  fist  of  1 Chr.  xi. — to 
account  for  which  see  Kennicott’s  conjecture  (Dis- 
sertation, SfC.,  182). 

E'LIM  (D'V’K® ; AlXel/x),  mentioned  Ex.  xv. 
27  ; Num.  xxxiii.  9,  as  the  second  station  where 
the  Israelites  encamped  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  distinguished  as  having  had  “ twelve  wells 
(rather  “ fountains,”  Dl^y)  of  water,  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm-trees.”  Laborde  ( Geographical 
Commentary  on  Exod.  xv.  27)  supposed  Wady 

1 S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  quoted  by  Mislin,  Lieux 
Saints,  ii.  49 ; and  the  Bulls  of  various  Popes  enu- 
merated by  Quaresmius,  vol.  ii. 

a Root  7IK,  or  “ to  be  strong,”  hence  “ a 

strong  tree,”  properly  either  an  “oak”  or  “terebinth,” 
but  aiso  generally  “tree;”  here  in  plur.  as  “ the  trees 
of  the  desert”  (Stanley,  S.  $ P.  515,  §76).  F.loth  or 
Elath  is  another  phir.  form  of  same. 
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Useit  to  be  Elim,  the  second  of  four  wadys  lying 
between  29°  7',  and  29°  20', b which  descend  from 
the  range  of  et  Tih  (here  nearly  parallel  to  the 
shore),  towards  the  sea,  and  which  the  Israelites, 
going  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  along  the  coast  would 
come  upon  in  the  following  order  : — W.  Ghurundel 
(where  the  “ low  hills  ” begin,  Stanley,  S.  8f  P. 
35),  W.  Useit,  W.  Thai,  and  W.  Shubeikeh ; the 
last  being  in  its  lower  part  called  also  W.  Taiyibeh, 
or  having  a junction  with  one  of  that  name.  Be- 
tween Useit  and  Taiyibeh,  the  coast-range  of  these 
hills  rises  into  the  Gebel  Hummam,  “ lofty  and 
precipitous,  extending  in  several  peaks  along  the 
shore,  apparently  of  chalky  limestone,  mostly 
covered  with  flints  ...  its  precipices  . . . cut  oif 
all  passage  alongshore  from  the  hot  springs  (lying 
a little  W.  of  S.  from  the  mouth  of  Wady  Useit, 
along  the  coast)  to  the  mouth  of  W.  Taiyibeh” 
(Rob.  i.  102  ; comp.  Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  35).  Hence, 
between  the  courses  of  these  wadys  the  track  of 
the  Israelites  must  have  been  inland.  Dr.  Stanley 
says  “ Elim  must  be  Ghurundel,  Useit,  or  Taiyi- 
beh” 35 ; elsewhere,  66,  that  “ one  of  two  valleys, 
or  perhaps  both,  must  be  Elim  ; ” these  appear 
from  the  sequel  to  be  Ghurundel  and  Useit,  “ fringed 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first  vegetation  he  had 
met  with  in  the  desert ; ” among  these  are  “ wild 
palms,”  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf  or  savage, 
“ tamarisks,”  and  the  “ wild  acacia.”  Lepsius 
takes  another  view,  that  Ghurundel  is  Mara,  by 
others  identified  with  Howarac  (2A  hours  N.W. 
from  Ghurundel,  and  reached  by  the  Israelites, 
therefore,  before  it),  and  that  Elim  is  to  be  found 
in  the  last  of  the  four  above  named,  W.  Shubeikeh 
(Leps.  Travels,  Berlin,  1845,  8.  1.  27  ff.)  [Wil- 
derness of  the  Wandering.]  [H.  H.] 

ELIM'ELECH  'E\ip4\ e/c),  a man 

of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of  the 
Hezronites  and  the  kinsman  of  Boaz,  who  dwelt  in 
Bethlehem-Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In 
consequence  of  a great  dearth  in  the  land  he  went 
with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon 
and  Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his 
sons  died  without  posterity.  Naomi  returned  to 
Bethlehem  with  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  whose 
marriage  with  Boaz,  “ a mighty  man  of  wealth,  of 
the  family  of  Elimelech,”  “ her  husband’s  kinsman,” 
forms  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Ruth.  (Ruth  i. 
2.  3,  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  3,  9.)  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIOE'NAI  OJy'V’c’X ; ’E \iaryval ; Alex.  ’EAt- 
oovat  and  — 77I).  1.  Head  of  one  of  the  families  of 
the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Ghr. 
vii.  8). 

2.  Head  of  a family  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr. 

iv.  36).  . 

3.  (accur.  Elihoenat, 'J'yinvN).  Seventh  son 
of  Meshelemiah,  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  a Korhite  Levite,  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  “ house  of  Jehovah  ” (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3).  It 
appears  from  ver.  3 4 that  the  lot  fell  to  Meshele- 
miah (Shelemiah)  to  have  the  east-gate  ; and  as  we 
learn  from  ver.  9 that  he  had  eighteen  strong  men 
of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him,  we  may  con- 
clude that  all  his  sons  except  Zechariah  the  first- 

b Seetzen  ( Reisen , 1854,  iii.  114-117)  traversed 
them  all,  and  reached  Howara  in  about  a six  hours’ 
ride.  He  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
routes  of  Robinson  and  Stanley ; and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  his  notes  of  the  local  features,  caught  in 
the  inverse  order,  with  theirs. 
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bom  (ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  therefore  Eli- 
oenai  likewise.  There  were  six  Levites  daily  on 
guard  at  the  east-gate,  whose  turn  would  therefore 
come  every  third  day. 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Neariah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah, 
1 Chr.  iii.  23,  24.  According  to  the  present  Heb. 
text  he  is  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Zerubbabel, 
or  about  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great ; 
but  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  She- 
maiah is  identical  with  Shimei  (ver.  19),  Zerub- 
babel’s  brother.  (See  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  107-109, 
and  ch.  vii.) 

5.  A priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  of 
Ezra,  one  of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives, 
but  who,  at  Ezra’s  instigation,  put  them  away 
with  the  children  born  of  them,  and  offered  a ram 
for  a trespass  offering  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  is  possibly 
the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  41,  as  one  of 
the  priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiah  with  trum- 
pets at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He 
is  called  Elionas,  1 Esdr.  ix.  22. 

6.  (l0yi','pK).  An  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Zattu, 
who  had  also  married  a strange  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27). 
From  the  position  of  Zattu  in  the  lists,  Ezr.  ii.  8 ; 
Neh.  vii.  33,  x.  14,  it  was  probably  a family  of 

•high  rank.  Elioenai  is  corrupted  to  Elia  das, 
1 Esdr.  ix.  28.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIO'NAS.  1.  QE\iuva'ts,  Alex.  ’EAtcoj/as  ; 
Vulg.  omits),  1 Esd.  ix.  22.  [Elioenai.] 

2.  QEXKouds ; Noneas),  1 Esd.  ix.  32.  [Eli- 
ezer.] 

EL'IPHAL  (^>N;  ’EA<f>c*T.  Alex.  ’EAt- 
<paaX  ; Eliphal),  son  of  Ur ; one  of  the  members 
of  David’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  In  the  parallel 
list  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  Eliphelet, 
and  the  names  in  connexion  with  it  are  much 
altered.  [Ur.] 

ELIPH'ALAT  (’EAi^oAcIt  ; Eliphalaoh),  1 
Esd.  ix.  33.  [Eliphelet.] 

ELIPH'ALET  (D^K ; ’EA Kftaad,  and  ’EAt- 
<pa\d  ; Eliphal etK).  1.  The  last  of  the  thirteen  sons 
born  to  David,  by  his  wives,  after  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16  ; 1 Chr.  xiv.  7). 
Elsewhere,  when  it  does  not  occur  at  a pause,  the 
name  is  given  with  the  shorter  vowel — Eliphelet 
(1  Chr.  iii.  8).  Equivalent  to  Eliphalet  are  the 
names  Elpalet  and  Phaltiel. 

2.  1 Esdr.  viii.  39.  [Eliphelet,  5.] 

EL'IPHAZ  ; 'EA ifyds ; Eliphaz). 

The  son  of  Esau  and  Adah,  and  father  ©f  Teman 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  4;  1 Chr.  i.  35,  36> 

2.  The  chief  of  the  “ three  friends  ” of  Job.  He 
is  called  “ the  Temanite hence  it  is  naturally 
inferred  that  he  was  a descendant  of  Teman  (the 
son  of  the  first  Eliphaz),  from  whom  a portion  of 
Arabia  Petraea  took  its  name,  and  whose  name  is 
used  as  a poetical  parallel  to  Edom  in  Jer.  xlix. 
20.  On  him  falls  the  main  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  God’s  retribution  in  this  world  is  perfect 
and  certain,  and  that  consequently  suffering  must 


c Seetzen  alleges  that  the  scanty  quantity  of  the 
water  a-t  Howara  is  against  this  identity, — a weak 
reason,  for  the  water  supply  of  these  regions  is  highly 
variable.  He  also  rejects  Ghurundel  as  the  site  oi 
Elim  (iii.  117). 
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be  a proof  of  previous  sin  (Job  iv.  v.  xv.  xxii.). 
His  words  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Bildad 
and  Zophar  by  greater  calmness  and  elaboration, 
and  in  the  first  instance  by  greater  gentleness 
towards  Job,  although  he  ventures  afteiwards,  ap- 
parently from  conjecture,  to  impute  to  him  special 
sins.  The  great  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the 
unapproachable  majesty  and  purity  of  God  (iv.  12-21, 
xv.  12-16).  [Job,  Book  op.]  But  still,  with  the 
other  two  friends,  he  is  condemned  for  having,  in  de- 
fence of  God’s  providence,  spoken  of  Him  “ the  thing 
that  was  not  right,”  i.  e.  by  refusing  to  recognise  the 
facts  of  human  life,  and  by  contenting  himself  with 
an  imperfect  retribution  as  worthy  to  set  forth  the 
righteousness  of  God.  On  sacrifice  and  the  inter- 
cession of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned.  [A.  B.] 

ELIPH'ELEH  (-in^K,  i.  e.  Eliphelehu ; 
'EXupeva,  ’E Xi<paXov,  Alex.  ’EXicpaXa ; Eliphalu ;), 
a Merarite  Levite  ; one  of  the  gatekeepers 
A.  Y.  “ porters”)  appointed  by  David  to  play  on 
the  harp  ‘‘  on  the  Sheminith  ” on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xv.  18,  21). 

ELIPH'ELET  ; ’E\i<pa\er  ; Eli- 

phaleth,  Eliphelet ). 

1.  QEXi^aXrjO,  Alex.  ’EAt</>aAeY).  The  name  of 
a son  of  David,  one  of  the  children  born  to  him,  by 
his  wives,  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  iii.  6).  In  the  list  in  2 Sam.  v.  15,  16, 
this  name  and  another  are  omitted : while  in  an- 
other list  in  1 Chr.  xiv.  5,  6,  it  is  given  as  El- 
PALET. 

2.  (’ EXicpaXd'j , another  son  of  David,  belonging 
also  to  the  Jerusalem  family,  and  apparently  the 
last  of  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  In  the  other  list, 
occurring  at  the  pause,  the  vowel  is  lengthened  and 
the  name  becomes  Eliphalet. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  were  not  two 
sons  of  this  name ; but  that,  like  Nogah,  one  is 
merely  a transcriber’s  repetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  Samuel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in  Chro- 
nicles, and  in  both  cases  the  number  of  sons  is 
summed  up  at  the  close  of  the  list. 

3.  (’AAt^aAeV),  son  of  Ahasbai,  son  of  the 
Maachathite.  One  of  the  thirty  warriors  of  David’s 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the  list  in  1 Chr.  xi. 
the  name  is  abbreviated  into  Eliphal. 

4.  Son  of  Eshek,  a descendant  of  king  Saul 
through  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

5.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bene-Adonikam, 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
13).  [Eliphalet,  2.] 

6.  A man  of  the  Bene-Hashum  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  who  had  married  a foreign  wife  and  had  to 
relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  33).  [Eliphalat.] 

ELIS'ABETH  (’EAtud^er,  Luke  i.  5 ff.),  the 
wife  of  Zacharias  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 
She  was  herself  of  the  priestly  family,  4k  tu>v 
Qvyar epcav  ’Aapcvv,  and  a relation  (ffvyyevi) s.  Luke 
i.  36)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  [Mary,  1 .]  She 

a The  story  in  the  Chron.  Paschale  and  Epiphanius 
is  that  when  Elisha  first  saw  the  light  the  golden  calf 
at  Gilgal  roared,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  Jerusalem, 
“ He  shall  destroy  their  graven  and  their  moiten 
images”  (Fabricius,  1071). 

b So  our  translation,  and  so  the  latest  Jewish  ren- 
dering (Zunz).  Other  versions  interpret  the  passage 
differently. 
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is  described  as  a person  of  great  piety,  and  was  the 
first  to  greet  Mary,  on  her  coming  to  visit  her,  as 
the  mother  of  her  Lord  (Luke  i.  42  ff.).  [H.  A.] 

ELISE'US  (’EA/uaie ; N.  T.  Rec.  Text  with 
B C,  * EXurcraiov ; Lachm.  with  A D,  'E Xiaalov  ; 
Eliseus , but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  Helisaeus) : the  form 
in  which  the  name  Elisha  appears  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  12 ; 
Luke  iv.  27). 

ELISHA  'E Xicraie]  Alex. 'EA tcruate; 

Joseph.  SEA icrcraios ; Elisaeus ),  son  of  Shaphat  of 
Abel-meholah.a  The  attendant  and  disciple  (/cal 
paOriT^s  teal  dLdicovos,  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  13,  §7)  of 
Elijah,  and  subsequently  his  successor  as  prophet 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  earliest  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  com- 
mand to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16, 
17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the  future  pro- 
phet is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place.  Abel- 
meholah — the  “meadow  of  the  dance” — was  pro- 
bably in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its  name 
would  seem  to  indicate,  in  a moist  or  watered  situ- 
ation. [Abel.]  Elijah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai  to 
Damascus  by  the  Jordan  valley,  lights  on  his  suc- 
cessor, engaged  in  the  .labours  of  the  field,  twelve 
yoke  before  him,  i.  e.  either  twelve  ploughs  at  work 
in  other  parts  of  the  field,  or  more  probably  twelve 
“ yokes  ” of  land  already  ploughed,  and  he  himself 
engaged  on  the  last.  To  cross  to  him,  to  throw 
over  his  shoulders  the  rough  mantle — a token  at 
once  of  investiture  with  the  prophet’s  office,  and  of 
adoption  as  a son — was  to  Elijah  but  the  work  of 
an  instant,  and  the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he 
had  done  were  nothing  b — “ Go  back  again,  for  what 
have  I done  unto  thee  ?” 

So  sudden  and  weighty  a call,  involving  the 
relinquishment  of  a position  so  substantial,  and 
family  ties  so  dear,  might  well  have  caused  hesita- 
tion. But  the  parley  was  only  momentary.  To 
use  a figure  which  we  may  almost  believe  to  have 
been  suggested  by  this  very  occurrence,  Elisha  was 
not  a man  who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
was  likely  to  look  back  ;c  he  delayed  merely  to  give 
the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  pre- 
side at  a parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then 
followed  the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road 
to  become  to  him  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his 
nation  Joshua d had  been  to  Moses. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  connexion  we  know  hardly 
anything.  “ Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,”  is  all  that  is  told  us. 
The  characters  of  the  two  men  were  thoroughly  dis- 
similar, but  how  far  the  lion-like  daring  and  courage 
of  the  one  had  infused  itself  into  the  other,  we  can 
judge  from  the  few  occasions  on  which  it  blazed 
forth,  while  every  line  of  the  narrative  of  Elijah’s 
last  hours  on  earth  bears  evidence  how  deep  was 
the  personal  affection  which  the  stern,  rough,  re- 
served master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle  and 
pliant  disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between 
the  call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing 

c According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §7)  he  began 
to  prophesy  immediately. 

d The  word  (A.Y.  “ministered  to  him”) 

is  the  same  that  is  employed  of  Joshua.  Gehazi’a 
relation  to  Elisha,  except  once,  is  designated  by  a 
different  word,  =•  “ lad”  or  “ youth.” 
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of  him.  But  when  that  period  had  elapsed  he  re- 
appears, to  become  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  his  country  during  the  rest  of  his 
long  life.  In  almost  every  respect  Elisha  presents 
the  most  complete  contrast  to  Elijah.  The  copious 
collection  of  his  sayings  and  doings  which  are 
preserved  in  the  3rd  to  the  9th  chapter  of  the 
2nd  book  of  Kings,  though  in  many  respects  defi- 
cient in  that  remarkable  vividness  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of 
testimonies  to  this  contrast.  Elijah  was  a true 
Bedouin  child  of  the  desert.  The  clefts  of  the 
Cherith,  the  wild  shrubs  of  the  desert,  the  cave  at 
Horeb,  the  top  of  Carmel,  were  his  haunts  and  his 
resting-places.  If  he  enters  a city,  it  is  only  to 
deliver  his  message  of  fire  and  be  gone.  Elisha,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a civilised  man,  an  inhabitant  of 
cities.  He  passed  from  the  translation  of  his  master 
to  dwell  (3^',  A.  V.  “tarry”)  at  Jericho  (2  K. 
ii.  18);  from  thence  he  “returned”  to  Samaria 
(ver.  25).  At  Samaria  (v.  3,  vi.  32,  comp.  ver.  24) 
and  at  Dothan  (vi.  14)  he  seems  regularly  to  have 
resided  in  a house  (v.  9,  24,  vi.  32,  xiii.  17)  with 
“doors”  and  “windows,”  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  with  the  elders 
(vi.  32),  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  the  general  of 
Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel.  Over  the  king  and  the 
“captain  of  the  host”  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
some  special  influence,  capable  of  being  turned  to 
material  advantage  if  desired  (2  K.  iv.  13).  And 
as  with  his  manners  so  with  his  appearance.  The 
touches  of  the  narrative  are  very  slight,  but  we  can 
gather  that  his  dress  was  the  ordinary  garment  of  an 
Israelite,  the  beged , probably  similar  in  form  to  the 
long  abbeyeh  of  the  modern  Syrians  (2  K.  ii.  12), 
that  his  hair  was  worn  trimmed  behind,  in  contrast 
to  the  disordered  locks  of  Elijah  (ii.  23,  as  explained 
below),  and  that  he  used  a walking-staff  (iv.  29) 
of  the  kind  ordinarily  carried  by  grave  or  aged 
citizens  (Zech.  viii.  4).  What  use  he  made  of  the 
rough  mantle  of  Elijah,  which  came  into  his  pos- 
session at  their  parting,  does  not  anywhere  appear, 
but  there  is  no  hint  of  his  ever  having  worn  it. 

If  from  these  external  peculiarities  we  turn  to 
the  internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contemporaries, 
the  differences  which  they  present  are  highly  in- 
structive. Elijah  was  emphatically  a destroyer. 
His  mission  was  to  slay  and  to  demolish  whatever 
opposed  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  nation  had  adopted  a god 
of  power  and  force,  and  they  were  shown  that  he 
was  feebleness  itself  compared  with  the  God  whom 
they  had  forsaken.  But  after  Elijah  the  destroyer 
comes  Elisha  the  healer.  “ There  shall  not  be  dew 
nor  rain  these  years”  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
one.  “ There  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  dearth 
or  barren  land  ” is  the  first  miracle  of  the  other. 
What  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  Elijah  when 
not  engaged  in  the  actual  service  of  his  mission  we 
have  unhappily  no  means  of  knowing.  Like  most 


* The  ordinary  meaning  put  upon  this  phrase  (see, 
for  example,  J.  H.  Newman,  Subj.  of  the  Day,  p.  191)  is 
thatElisha  possessed  double  the  power  of  Elijah.  This, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  renderings  of  the  Vulgate 
and  Luther,  and  adopted  by  a long  series  of  commen- 
tators from  S.  Ephraem  Syrus  to  Pastor  Krummacher, 
would  appear  not  to  be  the  real  force  of  the  words. 

'Q,  literally  “ a mouth  of  two  ” — a double 

mouthful — is  the  phrase  employed  in  Deut.  xxi.  17 
to  denote  the  amount  of  a father’s  goods  which  were 
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men  of  strong  stern  character,  he  had  probably 
affections  no  less  strong.  But  it  is  impossible  tc 
conceive  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
that  beneficence  which  is  so  strikingly  characteristic 
of  Elisha,  and  which  comes  out  at  almost  every  step 
of  his  career.  Still  more  impossible  is  it  to  con- 
ceive him  exercising  the  tolerance  towards  the  per- 
son and  the  religion  of  foreigners  for  which  Elisha  is 
remarkable, — in  communication,  for  example,  with 
Naaman  or  Hazael ; in  the  one  case  calming  with 
a word  of  peace  the  scruples  of  the  new  proselyte, 
anxious  to  reconcile  the  due  homage  to  Rimmon 
with  his  allegiance  to  Jehovah ; in  the  other 
case  contemplating  with  tears,  but  still  with 
tears  only,  the  evil  which  the  future  king  of 
Syria  was  to  bring  on  his  country.  That  Baal- 
worship  was  prevalent  in  Israel  even  after  the 
efforts  of  Elijah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief 
seat,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu 
to  assure  us  (2  K.  x.  18-27),  but  yet  not  one  act 
or  word  in  disapproval  of  it  is  recorded  of  Elisha. 
True,  he  could  be  as  zealous  in  his  feelings  and  as 
cutting  in  his  words  as  Elijah.  “ What  have  I to 
do  with  thee?”  says  he  to  the  son  of  Ahab — “ this 
son  of  a murderer,”  as  on  another  occasion  he  called 
him — “ What  have  I to  do  with  thee  ? get  thee  to 
the  prophets  of  thy  father  and  to  the  prophets  of 
thy  mother.  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth  before 
whom  I stand” — the  very  formula  of  Elijah — 
“ surely  were  it  not  that  I regard 'the  presence  of 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  I would  not  look  toward 
thee  nor  see  thee!”  But  after  this  expression  of 
wrath  he  allows  himself  to  be  calmed  by  the  music 
of  the  minstrel,  and  ends  by  giving  the  three  king? 
the  counsel  which  frees  them  from  their  difficulty. 
So  also  he  smites  the  host  of  the  Syrians  with 
blindness,  but  it  is  merely  for  a temporary  purpose ; 
and  the  adventure  concludes  by  his  preparing  great 
provision  for  them,  and  sending  these  enemies  of 
Israel  and  worshippers  of  false  gods  back  unharmed 
to  their  master. 

In  considering  these  differences  the  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
extent  and  greater  detail,  the  notices  of  Elisha  really 
con  vey  a much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the  man  than 
those  of  Elijah.  The  prophets  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
— both  the  predecessors  of  Elisha,  like  Samuel  and 
Elijah,  and  his  successors,  like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
— are  represented  to  us  as  preachers  of  righteousness, 
or  champions  of  Jehovah  against  false  gods,  or 
judges  and  deliverers  of  their  country,  or  counsellors 
of  their  sovereign  in  times  of  peril  and  difficulty. 
Their  miracles  and  wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as 
means  towards  these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the  most 
complete  subordination  thereto.  But  with  Elisha, 
as  he  is  pictured  in  these  narratives,  the  case  is 
completely  reversed.  With  him  the  miracles  are 
everything,  the  prophet’s  work  nothing.  The  man 
who  was  for  years  the  intimate  companion  of  Elijah, 
on  whom  Elijah’s  mantle  descended,  and  who  was 
gifted  with  a double  portion  of  his  spirit,®  appears 

the  right  and  token  of  a firstborn  son.  Thus  the  gift 
of  the  “ double  portion”  of  Elijah’s  spirit  was  but 
the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the  act  of  adoption  which 
began  with  the  casting  of  the  mantle  at  Abel-meholah 
years  before.  This  explanation  is  given  by  Grotius 
and  others.  (See  Keil  ad  loc.)  Ewald  ( Gesch . iii. 
507)  gives  it  as  nur  Zweidrittel,  und  auch  diesekaum 
— two-thirds,  and  hardly  that.  For  a curious  calcu- 
lation by  S.  Peter  Damianus,  that  Elijah  performed 
12  miracles  and  Elisha  24,  see  the  Acta  Sanctorum , 
j July  20. 
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in  these  records  chiefly  as  a worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predicter  of  future  events,  a revealer  of  secrets,  and 
things  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a distance. 
The  working  of  wonders  seems  to  be  a natural  ac- 
companiment of  false  religions,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Baal -worship  of  Samaria  and  Jezreel  was 
not  free  from  such  arts.  The  story  of  1 K.  xxii. 
shows  that  even  before  Elisha’s  time  the  prophets 
had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  diviners,  and  were 
consulted,  not  on  questions  of  truth  and  justice,  nor 
even  as  depositaries  of  the  purposes  and  will  of  the 
Deity,  but  as  able  to  foretell  how  an  adventure  or 
a project  was  likely  to  turn  out,  whether  it  might 
be  embarked  in  without  personal  danger  or  loss. 
But  if  this  degradation  is  inherent  in  false  worship, 
it  is  no  less  a principle  in  true  religion  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  a state  of  things  already  existing, 
and  out  of  the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the  false  to 
produce  the  power  of  the  true.f  And  thus  Elisha 
appears  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  habits  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  He  wrought,  without  reward 
and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  restorations 
for  which  the  soothsayers  of  Baalzebub  at  Ekron 
were  consulted  in  vain : he  warned  his  sovereign 
of  dangers  from  the  Syrians  which  the  whole  four 
hundred  of  his  prophets  had  not  succeeded  in  pre- 
dicting to  Ahab,  and  thus  in  one  sense  we  may  say 
that  no  less  signally  than  Elijah  he  vanquished  the 
false  gods  on  their  own  field.  But  still  even  with 
this  allowance  it  is  difficult  to  help  believing  that 
the  anecdotes  of  his  life  (if  the  word  may  be  per- 
mitted, for  we  cannot  be  said  to  possess  his  bio- 
graphy) were  thrown  into  their  present  shape  at 
a later  period,  when  the  idea  of  a prophet  had  been 
lowered  from  its  ancient  elevation  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  worker  of  wonders.  A biographer  who  held  this 
lower  idea  of  a prophet’s  function  would  regard  the 
higher  duties  above  alluded  to  as  comparatively 
unworthy  of  notice,  and  would  omit  all  mention 
of  them  accordingly.  In  the  eulogium  of  Elisha 
contained  in  the  catalogue  of  worthies  of  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  12-14 — the  only  later  mention  of  him  save 
the  passing  allusion  of  Luke  iv.  27 — this  view  is 
more  strongly  brought  out  than  in  the  earlier  nar- 
rative : — “ Whilst  he  lived,  he  was  not  moved  by 
the  presence  of  any  prince,  neither  could  any  bring 
him  into  subjection.  No  word  could  overcome  him, 
and  after  his  death  his  body  prophesied.  He  did 
wonders  in  his  life,  and  at  his  death  were  his  works 
marvellous.” 

But  there  are  other  considerations  from  which 
the  incompleteness  of  these  records  of  Elisha  may 
be  inferred: — (1.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which 
to  determine  the  dates  of  the  various  occurrences. 
The  “king  of  Israel”  is  continually  mentioned, 
but  we  are  left  to  infer  what  king  is  intended 
(2  K.  v.  5,  6,  7,  &c.,  vi.  8,  9,  21,  26,  vii.  2,  viii. 
3,  5,  6,  &c.).  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  story 
of  the  important  events  of  Naaman’s  cure,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan.  The  only 
exceptions  are  iii.  12  (comp.  6),  and  the  narrative 

‘ See  Stanley’s  Canterbury  Sermons,  p.  320. 

6 The  figures  given  above  are  arrived  at  as 
follows : — 

Ahab’s  reign  after  Elisha’s  call,  say  4 years. 


Ahaziab’s  do 2 , 

Joram’s  do 12  , 

Jehu’s  rlo.  28  , 

Jeboahaz’s  do.  17  , 


Joash,  before  Elisha’s  death,  say  . . 2 , 
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ot  the  visit  of  Jehoash  (xiii.  14,  &c.),  but  this 
latter  story  is  itself  a proof  of  the  disarrangement 
of  these  records,  occurring  as  it  does  after  the  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being 
followed  by  an  account  of  occurrences  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoahaz  his  father  (ver.  22,  23).  (2.)  The 

absence  of  chronological  sequence  in  the  narratives. 
The  story  of  the  Shunammite  embraces  a lengthened 
period,  from  before  the  birth  of  the  child  till  he  was 
some  years  old.  Gehazi’s  familiar  communication  with 
the  king,  and  therefore  the  story  which  precedes  it 
(viii.  1,  2),  must  have  occurred  before  he  was  struck 
with  leprosy,  though  placed  long  after  the  relation 
of  that  event  (v.  27).  (3.)  The  different  stories 

are  not  connected  by  the  form  of  words  usually 
employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative  of  these 
books.  (See  Keil,  Kings,  348,  where  other  indi- 
cations will  be  found.) 

With  this  preface  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  several  occurrences  preserved  to  us  in  the  life 
of  the  prophet. 

The  call  of  Elisha  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embraces  a period  of  not  less  than  65  years, 
for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of 
“prophet  in  Israel”  (2  K.  v.  8). 8 

1.  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell11  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and 
was  the  residence  of  a body  of  the  “ sons  of  the 
prophets  ” (2  K.  ii.  5, 15).  No  one  who  has  visited 
the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  perennial  springs 
which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Qua- 
rantania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across 
the  plain  towards  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at 
the  hottest  season,  the  richest  and  most  grateful 
vegetation  over  what  would  otherwise  be  a bare 
tract  of  sandy  soil.  At  the  time  in  question  part 
at  least  of  this  charm  was  wanting.  One  of  the 
springs  was  noxious — had  some  properties  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and  also  prejudicial 
to  the  land  (ii.  19,  D'JH^bad,  A.  Y.  “naught”). 
At  the  request  of  the  men  of  Jericho  Elisha 
remedied  this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a new  vessel, 
and  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Josephus  ( B . J.  iv. 
8,  §3)  to  the  present  (Saewulf,  Mod.  Trav.  17  ; 
Mandeville;  Maundrell;  Rob.  i.  554,  5),  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the  large  spring 
N.W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now  bears, 
probably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the  name 
of  Ain  es- Sultan.' 

2.  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way  from  Jericho 
to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  23).  His  last  visit 
had  been  made  in  company  with  Elijah  on  their 
road  down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  Sons  of  the 
prophets  resided  there,  but  still  it  was  the  seat  of 


Out  of  the  above  Elijah  lived  probably  9 years  ; the 
4 of  Ahab,  the  2 of  Ahaziah,  and  say  3 of  Joram  : 
which  leaves  56  years  from  the  ascent  of  Elijah  to  the 
death  of  Elisha. 

h Hebr.  ; A.  V.  generally  “ dwelt,”  but  here 
“ tarried.”  " T 

1 This,  or  Ain  Hajla,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
is  probably  the  spring  intended  by  Scott  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Talisman,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Dia- 
mond of  the  Desert.”  But  his  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy is  evidently  most  imperfect. 
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the  calf-worship,  and  therefore  a prophet  of  Jehovah 
might  expect  to  meet  with  insult,  especially  if  not 
so  well  known  and  so  formidable  as  Elijah.  The 
road  to  the  town  winds  up  the  defile  of  the  Wady 
Suweinit,  under  the  hill  which  still  bears  what  in 
all  probability  are  the  ruins  of  Ai,  and  which,  even 
now  retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded 
by  a forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  animals.k 
Here  the  boys  of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting, 
as  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the  short- 
trimmed  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to  recog- 
nise the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with  whose  shaggy 
hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders  they  were  all 
familiar?  So  with  the  license  of  the  Eastern 
children  they  scoff  at  the  new  comer  as  he  walks 
by — “ Go  up,m  roundhead  ! go  up,  roundhead  1” 
For  once  Elisha  assumed  the  sternness  of  his  master. 
He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe  which 
followed.  The  destruction  of  these  children  has 
been  always  felt  to  be  a difficulty.  It  is  so  entirely 
different  from  anything  elsewhere  recorded  of  Elisha 
— the  one  exception  of  severity  in  a life  of  mildness 
and  beneficence — that  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  con- 
clude that  some  circumstances  have  been  omitted 
in  the  narrative,  or  that  some  expression  has  lost 
its  special  force,  which  would  have  explained  and 
justified  the  apparent  disproportion  of  the  punish- 
ment to  the  offence. 

3.  Elisha  extricates  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  from  their  difficulty 
in  the  campaign  against  Moab,  arising  from  want 
of  water  (iii.  4-27).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occurred 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii.  5,  comp, 
i.  1),  and  the  campaign  followed  immediately — “ the 
same  day”  (iii.  6 ; A.  Y.  “ time”).  The  prophet 
was  with  the  army ; according  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
ix.  3,  §1),  he  “ happened  to  be  in  a tent  (eTi>xe 
KareaKrivcaorKcvs)  outside  the  camp  of  Israel.” 
Joram  he  refuses  to  hear  except  out  of  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat  the  servant  of  the  true  God  ; but  a 
minstrel  is  brought,  and  at  the  sound  of  music  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him,  and  he. predicts 
a fall  of  rain,  and  advises  a mode  of  procedure  in 
connexion  therewith  which  results  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  Moab.  This  incident  probably  took 
place  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
— according  to  Josephus,  of  Obadiah,  the  steward  of 
Ahab— is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about  to  be 
taken  from  her  and  sold  as  slaves.  She  has  no  pro- 
perty but  a pot  of  oil.  This  Elisha  causes  (in  his 
absence,  iv.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow  has 
filled  with  it  all  the  vessels  which  she  could  borrow. 
No  invocation  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned,  nor  any 
place  or  date  of  the  miracle. 

5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Carmel  (iv.  8-37).  The  story  divides  itself  into 
two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  several 


k The  “lion”  and  the  “bear”  are  mentioned  as 
not  uncommon  by  Amos  (v.  19),  who  resided  certainly 
for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  (see 
vii.  10  ; also  iv.  4 ; v.  5,  6).  The  word  used  for  the 
“forest”  is  ya'ar , implying  a denser  growth 
than  choresh,  more  properly  a “wood”  (Stanley, 
S.  $ P.  App.  §73). 

m n^y,  “ go  up,”  can  hardly,  as  Abarbanel  would 
have  it,  he  a scoff  at  the  recent  ascent  of  Elijah.  The 
>vord  rendered  above  by  “roundhead”  (flip)  is  a 
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years,  (a.)  Elisha,  probably  on  his  way  between 
Carmel  and  the  Jordan  valley,  calls  accidentally  at 
Shunem,  now  Solam,  a village  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Jebel  ed  Duhy , the  little  Hermon  of 
modern  travellers.  Here  he  is  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a woman  of  substance,  apparently  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her  guest.  There 
is  no  occasion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this 
charming  narrative,  or  the  manner  in  which,  as  a 
recompense  for  her  care  of  the  Prophet,  she  was 
saved  from  that  childless  condition  which  was 
esteemed  so  great  a calamity  by  every  Jewish  wife, 
and  permitted  to  “ embrace  a son.” 

(6.)  An  interval  has  elapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his  father 
to  the  corn-field,  where  the  harvest  is  proceeding. 
The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too  powerful 
for  him,  and  he  is  carried  home  to  his  mother  only 
to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of  their  loss  to 
her  husband,  but  depositing  her  child  on  the  bed 
of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him 
to  Mount  Carmel.  The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  at  least  four  hours’  ride ; but  she  is 
mounted  on  the  best  ass  n in  the  stable,  and  she  does 
not  slacken  rein.  Elisha  is  on  one  of  the  heights  of 
Carmel  commanding  the  road  to  Shunem,  and 
from  his  position  opposite  to  her  (Til 2 70)  he  recog- 
nises in  the  distance  the  figure  of  the  regular 
attendant  at  the  services  which  he  holds  here  at 
“new  moon  and  sabbath”  (comp.  ver.  23).  He 
sends  Gehazi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the 
reason  of  her  unexpected  visit.  But  her  distress  is 
for  the  ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant, 
and  she  presses  on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place 
where  Elisha  himself  is  stationed,0  then  throwing 
herself  down  in  her  emotion  she  clasps  him  by  the 
feet.  Misinterpreting  this  action,  or  perhaps  with 
an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  unholiness  of  a woman, 
Gehazi  attempts  to  thrust  her  away.  But  the 
prophet  is  too  profound  a student  of  human  nature 
to  allow  this — “ Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is  vexed 
within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  from  me,  and 
hath  not  told  me.”  “ And  she  said  ” — with  the 
enigmatical  form  of  Oriental  speech — “ did  I desire 
a son  of  my  lord  ? did  I not  say  do  not  deeeive 
me  ? ” No  explanation  is  needed  to  tell  Elisha  the 
exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat  of  the  season  will 
allow  of  no  delay  in  taking  the  necessary  steps, 
and  Gehazi  is  at  once  despatched  to  run  back  to 
Shunem  with  the  utmost  speed.P  He  takes  the 
prophet’s  walking-staff  in  his  hand  which  he  is  to 
lay  on  the  face  of  the  child.  The  mother  and 
Elisha  follow  in  haste.  Before  they  reach  the  vil- 
lage the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious,  summer  after- 
noon must  have  set.  Gehazi  meets  them  on  the 
road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report  to  give,  the 
placing  of  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the  dead  boy  had 
called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then  Elisha  enters  the 
house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber,  “ and  he  shut 
the  door  on  them  twain,  and  prayed  unto  Jehovah.’’ 


peculiar  Hebrew  term  for  shortness  of  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  as  distinguished  from  1122,  bald  in 
front ; A.  V.  “ forehead-bald.”  This  is  due  to  Ewald 
(iii.  512). 

“ finNil  = “the  she-ass.”  She-asses  were,  and 
still  are,  most  esteemed  in  the  East. 

° The  A.  V.  in  iv.  27,  perversely  renders  lilil, 
“ the  mount,”  by  “ the  hill,”  thus  obscuring  the 
connexion  with  ver.  25,  “ Mount  Carmel.” 
p “ Gird  up  thy  loins  and  go.” 
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It  was  what  Elijah  had  done  on  a similar  occasion, 
and  in  this  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  Elisha 
was  probably  following  a method  which  he  had 
heard  of  from  his  master.  The  child  is  restored  to 
life,  the  mother  is  called  in,  and  again  falls  at  the 
feet  of  the  prophet,  though  with  what  different 
emotions — “ and  she  took  up  her  son  and  went 
out.” 

There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  fix  its  date 
with  reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first 
encounter  Gehazi  the  “ servant  ” of  the  man  of 
God.q  It  must  of  course  have  occurred  before  the 
events  of  viii.  1-6,  and  therefore  before  the  cure 
of  Naaman,  when  Gehazi  became  a leper. 

6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently  at 
a time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv.  38-41). 
The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round  him.  It 
is  a time  of  famine,  possibly  the  same  seven  years’ 
scarcity  which  is  mentioned  in  viii.  1,2,  and  during 
which  the  Shunammite  woman  of  the  preceding 
story  migrated  to  the  Philistine  country.  The  food 
of  the  party  must  consist  of  any  herbs  that  can  be 
found.  The  great  caldron  is  put  on  at  the  com- 
mand of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  company  brings  his 
blanket  (*133 ; not  “lap”  as  in  A.  V.)  full  of  such 

wild  vegetables  as  he  has  collected,  and  empties  it 
into  the  pottage.  But  no  sooner  have  they  begun 
their  meal  than  the  taste  betrays  the  presence  of 
some  noxious  herb,r  and  they  cry  out,  “ there  is 
death  in  the  pot,  oh  man  of  God ! ” In  this  case 
the  cure  was  effected  by  meal  which  Elisha  cast  into 
the  stew,  in  the  caldron.  Here  again  there  is  no 
invocation  of  the  name  of  Jehovah. 

7.  (iv.  42-44).  This  in  all  probability  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as 
the  preceding.  A man  from  Baal-shalisha  brings 
the  man  of  God  a present  of  the  first-fruits,  which 
under  the  law  (Num.  xviii.  8, 12,  Deut.  xviii.  3, 4) 
were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary 
— 20  loaves  of  the  new  barley,  and  some  delicacy, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  is  disputed,  but  which 
seems  most  likely  to  have  been  roasted  ears  of  corn 
not  fully  ripe,s  brought  with  care  in  a sack  or  bag.1 
This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word  of  Jehovah 
rendered  more  than  sufficient  for  a hundred  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Elisha  is 
the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the  miracles 
of  Christ. 

The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  gives  great  support 
to  the  supposition  that  the  Gilgal  mentioned  here 
(ver.  38)  as  being  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  therefore  the  same  place  with  that 
in  ii.  1,  was  not  that  near  Jericho  ; since  Baal- 
shalisha  or  Beth-shalisha  is  fixed  by  Eusebius  at 


q i.  e.  the  lad  or  youth,  a totally  different 

term  to  that  by  which  the  relation  of  Elisha  to  Elijah 
is  designated — see  above  ; though  the  latter  is  also 
occasionally  applied  to  Gehazi. 

r For  a full  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  herb 
see  the  article  “ Pakyoth  ” by  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  Hoyle 
in  Kitto^s  Cyclop.  One  kind  of  small  gourd  has  re- 
ceived the  name  Cucumis  prophetarum  in  allusion  to 
this  circumstance  ; hut  Dr.  R.  inclines  to  favour 
C.  colocynthis,  the  colocynth,  or  Momordica  elaterium, 
ihe  squirting  cucumber.  This  is  surely  impossible. 

8 The  Hebrew  expression  seems  to  he  ellip- 

ical  for  '3  tJHJI  (Lev.  ii.  14 ; A.  V.  “ green  ears  of 
20m”).  The  same  ellipsis  occurs  in  Lev.  xxiii.  14 
(A.  V.  “green  ears”).  The  old  Hebrew  interpretation 
is  “tender  and  fresh  Cars.”  Gesenius  (Thes.  713) 
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fifteen  Roman  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  we  still  find  the  name  of  Gilgal 
lingering  as  Jiljilieh.  [Gilgal.] 

8.  The  simple  records  of  these  domestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  inter- 
rupted by  an  occurrence  of  a more  important  cha- 
racter (v.  1-27). 

The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Syria,  to  whom 
his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal  success  ,u 
was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  the  white  variety  (v.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  from  all 
employment  and  all  intercourse  (2  K.  xv.  5 ; 2 
Chr.  xxvi.  20,  21).  But  in  Syria  no  such  practice 
appears  to  have  prevailed ; Naaman  was  still  a 
“ great  man  with  his  master,”  “ a man  of  counte- 
nance.” One  of  the  members  of  his  establishment 
is  an  Israelite  girl,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders  15 
of  Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border,  and 
she  brings  into  that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of 
the  name  and  skill  of  Elisha.  “The  prophet  in 
Samaria,”  who  had  raised  the  dead,  would,  if 
brought  “ face  to  face  ” y with  the  patient,  have 
no  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dreadful  leprosy. 
The  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman  himself2 
to  the  king.  Benhadad  had  yet  to  learn  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  Elisha.  He  writes  to  the 
king  of  Israel  a letter  very  characteristic  of  a 
military  prince,  and  curiously  recalling  words 
uttered  by  another  military  man  in  reference  to 
the  cure  of  his  sick  servant  many  centuries  later — 
“ I say  to  this  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  my 
servant  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.”  “And  now” 
— so  ran  Benhadad’s  letter  after  the  usual  com- 
plimentary introduction  had  probably  opened  the 
communication — “ and  now,  when  this  letter  is 
come  unto  thee,  behold  I have  sent  Naaman,  my 
slave,  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  recover  him  of 
his  leprosy.”  With  this  letter,  and  with  a present, 
in  which  the  rich  fabrics,3  for  which  Damascus  has 
been  always  in  modern  times  so  famous,  form  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  with  a full  retinue  of 
attendants  (13,  15,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to 
Samaria.  The  king  of  Israel — his  name  is  not 
given,  but  it  was  probably  Joram — is  dismayed  at 
thp  communication.  He  has  but  one  idea,  doubt- 
less :,he  result  of  too  frequent  experience — “ Consider 
how  this  man  seeketh  a quarrel  against  me ! ” 
The  occurrence  soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet, 
and  with  a certain  dignity  he  “ sends  ” to  the  king — 
“ Let  him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there 
is  a prophet  in  Israel.”  To  the  house  of  Elisha 
Naaman  goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  “ horses 
and  chariot”  of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  themselves 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler.  Elisha 


makes  it  out  to  be  grains  or  grits.  The  passage  in  Lev. 
ii.  14,  compared  with  the  common  practice  of  the  East 
in  the  present  day,  suggests  the  meaning  given  above. 

; LXX.  Trrjpa.  The  word  occurs  only  here. 
The  meaning  given  above  is  recognized  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  versions  and  by  Gesenius,  and  is  stated  in 
the  margin  of  A.  Y. 

u The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that  it  was  Naaman 
who  killed  Ahab  {Midrash  Tehillim,  p.  29  6,  on  Ps. 
Ixxviii). 

x Hebr.  i-  e.  plunderers,  always  for  irre- 

gular parties  of  marauders. 

y So  the  Hebrew.  A.  Y.  “ with.” 

1 A.  V.  “ one  went  in  ” is  quite  gratuitc  us. 

R The  word  used  is  ^•13^  = a dress  of  ceremony. 
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still  keeps  m the  background,  and  while  Naaman  I 
stands  at  the  doorway,  contents  himself  with  send- 
ing out  a messenger  with  the  simple  direction  to 
bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan.  The  independent 
behaviour  of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
prescription — not  only  devoid  of  any  ceremonial, 
but  absolutely  insulting  to  the  native  of  a city 
which  boasted,  as  it  still  boasts,  of  the  finest  water- 
supply  of  any  city  of  the  East,  all  combined  to 
enrage  Naaman.  His  slaves,  however,  knew  how 
to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper 
of  their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  down 
to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven  times,  “ and 
his  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a little  child, 
and  he  was  clean.”  His  first  business  after  his 
cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor.  He  returns  with 
his  whole  following  (HJilD,  i.  e.  “host,”  or 
“ camp  ”),  and  this  time  he  will  not  be  denied  the 
presence  of  Elisha,  but  making  his  way  in,  and 
standing  before  him,  he  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to 
accept  the  present  which  he  has  brought  from 
Damascus.  But  Elisha  is  firm,  and  refuses  the 
offer,  though  repeated  with  the  strongest  adjuration. 
Naaman,  having  adopted  Jehovah  as  his  God,  begs 
to  be  allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of 
His  favoured  country,  of  which  to  make  an  altar. 
He  then  consults  Elisha  on  a difficulty  which  he 
foresees.  How  is  he,  a servant  of  Jehovah,  to  act 
when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  god  Rimmon?  He  must  bow  before  the 
god  ; will  Jehovah  pardon  this  disloyalty  ? Elisha’s 
answer  is  “ Go  in  peace,”  and  with  this  farewell 
the  caravan  moves  off.  But  Gehazi,  the  attendant 
of  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to 
escape  him.  “ As  Jehovah  liveth” — an  expression, 
in  the  lips  of  this  vulgar  Israelite,  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  oft-repeated  Wallah — “ by  God  ” — of 
the  modern  Arabs,  “ I will  run  after  this  Syrian 
and  take  somewhat  of  him.”  So  he  frames  a 
story  by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  to 
send  back  with  him  to  Elisha’s  house  a considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so 
deceived.  His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant 
through  the  whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest 
details,  and  he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous 
punishment  of  the  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  just 
relieved  Naaman. 

This  cure  of  leprosy — the  only  one  which  he 
effected  (Luke  iv.  27) — is  a second  miracle  in  which 
Elisha,  and  Elisha  only,  anticipated  our  Lord.b 

The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  at 
least  seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunammite’s 
son.  This  is  evident  from  a comparison  of  viii.  4, 
with  1,  2,  3.  Gehazi’s  familiar  conversation  with 
the  king  must  have  taken  place  before  he  was  a 
leper. 

9.  :(vi.  1-7).  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets, but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be  changed, 
and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during  the  residence 
of  Elisha  there.  Whether  from  the  increase  of  the 
scholars  consequent  on  the  estimation  in  which  the 

b The  case  of  Miriam  (Num.  xii.  10-15)  is  different. 
Human  agency  appears  to  have  done  nothing  towards 
her  cure. 

c So  the  Hebrew, 

a The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  once  besides 

this  place.  Its  exact  force  is  not  clear,  but  the  LXX. 
render  it  dntw.ae,  “ he  pinched  off.” 
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master  was  held,  or  from  some  other  cause,  their 
habitation  had  become  too  small — “the  place  in 
which  we  sit  before  thee  is  too  narrow  for  us.” 
They  will  therefore  move  to  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting  down  beams — 
each  man  one,  as  with  curious  minuteness  the  text 
relates — make  there  a new  dwelling-place.  Why 
Jordan  was  selected  is  not  apparent.  Possibly 
for  its  distance  from  the  distractions  of  Jericho — 
possibly  the  spot  was  one  sanctified  by  the  crossing 
of  Israel  with  the  ark,  or  of  Elijah,  only  a few 
years  before.  Urged  by  his  disciples  the  man  of  God 
consents  to  accompany  them.  When  they  reach 
the  Jordan,  descending  to  the  level  of  the  stream, 
they  commence  felling  the  trees  ° of  the  dense 
belt  of  wood  in  immediate  contact  with  the  water. 
[Jordan.]  As  one  of  them  was  cutting  at  a tree 
overhanging  the  stream,  the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  bor- 
rowed tool)  flew  off  and  sank  into  the  water.  His 
cry  soon  brought  the  man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The 
stream  of  the  Jordan  is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank, 
especially  when  the  water  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the 
wood  dry,  and  is  moreover  so  turbid  that  search 
would  be  useless.  But  the  place  at  which  the  lost 
axe  entered  the  water  is  shown  to  Elisha;  he 
breaks  offd  a stick  and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and 
the  iron  appears  on  the  surface,  and  is  recovered  by 
its  possessor.  No  appeal  to  Jehovah  is  recorded 
here. 

10.  (vi . 8-2  3) . Elisha  is  no w resid  ing  at  Dothan , 
halfway  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jezreel. 
The  incursions  of  the  Syrian  marauding  bands6 
(comp.  v.  2)  still  continue : but  apparently  with 
greater  boldness,  and  pushed  even  into  places  which 
the  king  of  Israel  is  accustomed  to  frequent/  But 
their  manoeuvres  are  not  hid  from  the  man  of  God, 
and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king  “ not  once 
nor  twice.”  So  baffled  were  the  Syrians  by  these 
repeated  failures,  as  to  make  their  king  suspect 
treachery  in  his  own  camp.  But  the  true  explana- 
tion is  given  by  one  of  his  own  people — possibly  one 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  cure  wrought  on 
Naaman,  and  could  conceive  no  power  too  great  to 
ascribe  to  so  gifted  a person : “ Elisha,  the  prophet 
in  Israel,  telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that 
thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber.”  So  powerful 
a magician  must  be  seized  without  delay,  and  a 
strong  party  with  chariots  is  despatched  to  effect 
his  capture.  They  march  by  night,  and  before 
morning  take  up  their  station  round  the  base  of  the 
eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan  still  stand. 
Elisha’s  servant — not  Gehazi,  but  apparently  a new 
comer,  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  his  master 
— is  the  first  to  discover  the  danger.  But  Elisha 
remains  unmoved  by  his  fears  ; and  at  his  request 
the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened  to  behold  the 
spiritual  guards  which  are  protecting  them,  horses 
and  chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whole  of  the  mountain. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  Elisha  again  prays  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  warriors  are 
struck  blind.  He  then  descends,  and  offers  to  lead 
them  to  the  person  and  the  place  which  they  seek. 
He  conducts  them  to  Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer 
of  the  prophet,  their  sight  is  restored,  and  they  find 

e always  with  the  force  of  irregular 

ravaging.  See  ver.  23. 

f The  expression  is  peculiar — “ beware  thou  pass 
not  by  such  a place.”  Josephus  (ix.  4,  §3)  says  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  give  up  hunting  in  conse- 
quence. 
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themselves  not  in  a retired  country  village,  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  and  his  troops.  His  enemies  thus 
completely  in  his  grasp,  the  king  of  Israel  is  eager 
to  destroy  them.  “ Shall  I slay  ? shall  I slay,  my 
father?”  But  the  end  of  Elisha  has  been  answered  j 
when  he  has  shown  the  Syrians  how  futile  are  all 
their  attempts  against  his  superior  power.  “ Thou 
shalt  not  slay.  Thou  mayests  slay  those  whom 
thou  hast  taken  captive  in  lawful  fight,  but  not 
these:  feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their 
master.”  After  such  a repulse  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops 
ceased. 

1 1 . (vi . 24 — vii.  2) . But  the  king  of  Syria  could 
not  rest  under  such  dishonour.  He  abandons  his 
marauding  system,  and  gathers  a regular  army, 
with  which  he  lays  siege  to  Samaria.  The  awful 
extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
were  driven  need  not  here  be  recalled.  Roused  by 
an  encounter  with  an  incident  more  ghastly  than 
all,  and  which  remained  without  parallel  in  Jewish 
records  till  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  10,  §3  ; 13,  §7,  &c.), 
the  king  vents  his  wrath  on  the  prophet,  probably 
as  having  by  his  share  in  the  last  transaction,11  or  in 
some  other  way  not  recorded,  provoked  the  invasion ; 
possibly  actuated  by  the  spite  with  which  a weak  bad 
man  in  difficulty  often  regards  one  better  and  stronger 
than  himself.  The  king’s  name  is  not  stated  in  the 
Bible,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  is 
correct  in  giving  it  as  Joram  ; and  in  keeping  with 
this  is  his  employment  of  the  same  oath  which  his 
mother  Jezebel  used  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar 
(1  K.  xix.  2),  “ God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if 
the  head  of  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on 
him  this  day.”  No  sooner  is  the  word  out  of  the 
king’s  mouth  than  his  emissary  starts  to  execute 
the  sentence.  Elisha  is  in  his  house,  and  round  him 
are  seated  the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless  receiving 
some  word  of  comfort  or  guidance  in  their  sore 
calamity.  He  receives  a miraculous  intimation  of 
the  danger.  Ere  the  messenger  could  reach  the 
house,  he  said  to  his  companions,  “ See  how  this 
son  of  a murderer 1 hath  sent  to  take  away  my 
head  ! Shut  the  door,  and  keep  him  from  entering  : 
even  now  I hear  the  sound  of  his  master’s  feet 
behind  him,  hastening  to  stay  the  result  of  his  rash 
exclamation  !”  k As  he  says  the  words  the  mes- 
senger arrives  at  the  door,  followed  immediately,  as 
the  prophet  had  predicted,  by  the  king  and  by  one 
of  his  officers,  the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned. 
What  follows  is  very  graphic.  The  king’s  hereditary 
love  of  Baal  bursts  forth,  and  he  cries,  “ This  evil 
is  from  Jehovah,”  the  ancient  enemy  of  my  house, 
“ why  should  I wait  for  Jehovah  any  longer  ?”  To 
this  Elisha  answers:  “ Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah” 
— He  who  has  sent  famine  can  also  send  plenty — 
“ to-morrow  at  this  time  shall  a measure  of  fine 
' flour  be  sold  for  a shekel,  and  two  measures  of 
barley  for  a shekel,  in  the  gate  of  this  very  city.” 

8 This  interpretation  is  that  of  the  Targum,  De 
Wette,  and  others,  and  gives  a better  sense  than 
that  of  the  A.  V.  The  original  will  perhaps  bear 
either. 

h Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §4. 

* Surely  an  allusion  to  Ahab  (Joram’s  father)  and 
Naboth. 

k Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  4,  §4). 

m Instances  of  this  are  frequent  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  famous  son  of  Mehemet  j 
Ali,  used  lo  hold  an  open  court  in  the  garden  of  his 
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“ This  is  folly,”  says  the  officer : “ even  if  Jehovan 
were  to  make  windows  in  heaven  and  pour  down 
the  provisions,  it  could  not  be.”  “ It  can,  it  shall,” 
replies  Elisha ; “ and  you,  you  shall  see  it  all,  but 
shall  not  live  even  to  taste  it.” 
j 12.  (viii.  1-6).  We  now  go  back  several  years  to 
an  incident  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  at 
a period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and  the 
transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27). 

Elisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a famine  which 
Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven 
years ; and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the  Shunammite 
thereof  that  she  might  provide  for  her  safety.  Ac- 
cordingly she  had  left  Shunem  with  her  family, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
that  is  in  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Judah,  where  secure  from  want  she  re- 
mained during  the  dearth.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that 
during  her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land 
attached  to  it — the  corn-fields  of  the  former  story — 
had  been  appropriated  by  some  other  person.  In 
Eastern  countries  kings  are  (or  were)  accessible  to 
the  complaints  of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  to 
a degree  inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  world.™  To  the  king  therefore  the  Shu- 
nammite had  recourse,  as  the  widow  of  Tekoah  on 
a former  occasion  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4). 
And  now  occurred  one  of  those  rare  coincidences 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  something 
more  than  mere  chance.  At  the  very  moment 
the  entrance  of  the  woman  and  her  son — clamour- 
ing, as  Oriental  suppliants  alone  clamour,"  for 
her  home  and  her  land — the  king  was  listening 
to  a recital  by  Gehazi  of  “ all  the  great  things 
which  Elisha  had  done,”  the  crowning  feat  of  all 
being  that  which  he  was  then  actually  relating 
— the  restoration  to  life  of  the  boy  of  Shunem. 
The  woman  was  instantly  recognized  by  Gehazi. 
“ My  lord,  0 king,  this  is  the  woman  and  this  is 
her  son  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life.”  From  her 
own  mouth  the  king  hears  the  repetition  of  the 
wonderful  tale,  and,  whether  from  regal’d  to  Elisha, 
or  struck  by  the  extraordinary  coincidence,  orders 
her  land  to  be  restored,  with  the  value  of  all  its 
produce  during  her  absence. 

13.  (viii.  7-15).  Hitherto  we  have  met  with 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We  now 
find  him  at  Damascus.0  He  is  there  to  carry 
out  the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to 
“ anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria.”  At  the 
time  of  his  arrival  Benhadad  was  prostrate  with 
his  last  illness.  This  marks  the  time  of  the 
visit  as  after  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  waj 
conducted  by  Benhadad  in  person  (comp.  vi.  24). 
The  memory  of  the  cure  of  Naaman,  and  of  the 
subsequent  disinterestedness  of  the  prophet,  were  no 
doubt  still  fresh  in  Damascus ; and  no  sooner  does 
he  enter  the  city  than  the  intelligence  is  carried  to 
the  king — “ the  man  of  God  is  come  hither.”  The 
king’s  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascertain  his  own 

palace  at  Akka  (Acre),  for  complaints  of  all  kinds  ana 
from  all  classes. 

“ (A.  Y.  “ cry  ”)  ; a word  denoting  great 

vehemence. 

° The  traditional  spot  of  his  residence  on  this  occa- 
sion is  shown  in  the  synagogue  at  Jobar  (?  Hobah), 
a village  about  2 miles  E.  of  Damascus.  The  same 
village,  if  not  the  same  building,  also  contains  the 
! cave  in  which  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens  and  the  tomb 
j of  Gehazi  (Stanley,  412  ; Quaresmius,  ii.  881 — “ vana 
j et  mendacia  Hebi  aeornm”). 
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fate;  and  Ilazael,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Naaman,  is  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a pre- 
sent to  the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  “ Shall  I recover  of  this  disease  ?” 
The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensions  ; a caravan 
of  40  camels, p laden  with  the  riches  and  luxuries 
which  that  wealthy  city  could  alone  furnish.  The 
terms  of  Hazael’s  address  show  the  respect  in  which 
the  prophet  was  held  even  in  this  foreign  and  hostile 
country.  They  are  identical  with  those  in  which 
Naaman  was  addressed  by  his  slaves,  and  in  which 
the  king  of  Israel  in  a moment  of  the  deepest  grati- 
tude and  reverence  had  addressed  Elisha  himself. 

“ Thy  son  Benhadad  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying, 

‘ Shall  I recover  of  this  disease  ?’  ” The  reply, 
probably  originally  ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain 
in  the  present  doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
but  the  general  conclusion  was  unmistakeable : — 

“ Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die.” 
But  this  was  not  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  the 
prophet.  If  Benhadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in 
his  stead  but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him  ? 
The  prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears 
of  the  man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  rash  and 
imprudent  leader,  who  could  be  baffled  and  de- 
ceived as  Benhadad  had  so  often  been.  Behind  that 
“steadfast”  impenetrable  countenance  was  a steady 
courage  and  a persistent  resolution,  in  which  Elisha 
could  not  but  foresee  the  greatest  danger  to  his 
country.  Here  was  a man  who,  give  him  but  the 
power,  would  “oppress”  and  “cut  Israel  short,” 
would  “ thresh  Gilead  with  threshing  instruments  of 
iron,”  and  “ make  them  like  the  dust  by  threshing” 
as  no  former  king  of  Syria  had  done,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  prophet  would  be  no  longer  alive  to 
warn  and  to  advise.  At  Hazael’s  request  Elisha 
confesses  the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  the  prospect 
is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael.  How  such 
a career  presented  itself  to  him  may  be  inferred  from 
his  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the  possibility  of  such 
good  fortune  for  one  so  mean.  “ But  what  is  thy 
slave, q dog  that  he  is,  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing?”  To  which  Elisha  replies,  “ Jehovah  hath 
showed  me  that  thou  wilt  be  king  over  Syria.” 

Returning  to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only  half 
the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God — “ He  told  me 
that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover.”  But  that  was 
the  last  day  of  Benhadad’s  life.  From  whose  hand 
he  received  his  death,  or  what  were  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  whether  in  the  bath  as  has 
been  recently  suggested,  we  cannot  tell/  The 
general  inference,  in  accordance  with  the  account 
of' Josephus,  is  that  Hazael  himself  was  the  mur- 
derer, but  the  statement  in  the  text  does  not  neces- 
sarily bear  that  interpretation ; and,  indeed,  from 
the  mention  of  Hazael’s  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse. 

14.  (ix.  1-10).  Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on 

p Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §6. 

i The  A.  V.,  by  omitting,  as  usual,  the  definite 
article  before  “ dog,”  and  by  its  punctuation  of  the 
sentence,  completely  misrepresents  the  very  charac- 
teristic turn  of  the  original — given  above— and  also 
differs  from  all  the  versions.  In  the  Hebrew  the 
word  “ dog”  has  the  force  of  meanness,  in  the  A.  Y. 
of  cruelty.  For  a long  comment  founded  on  the  read- 
ing of  the  A.  V.,  see  H.  Blunt , Lectures  on  Elisha, 
p.  222,  &c. 

r The  word  "1231311,  A Y.  “ a thick  cloth,”  has 
been  variously  conjectured  to  be  a carpet,  a mosquito-  j 
net  (Michaelis),  and  a bath-mattress.  The  last  is 
Ewald’s  suggestion  (iii.  523,  note),  and,  taken  in  con-  | 
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Elijah  had  now  been  earned  out ; the  third  still 
remained.  Hazael  had  begun  his  attacks  on  Israel 
by  an  attempt  to  recover  the  stronghold  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead  (viii.  28),  or  Ramah,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  But  the  fortress  was  held 
by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  alliance,  and 
though  the  Syrians  had  wounded  the  king  of  Israel, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place  (viii. 
28,  ix.  15).  One  of  the  captains  of  the  Israelite 
army  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi.  At  the  time  his  name 
was  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he  must  have 
been  but  a youth  ; now  he  is  one  of  the  boldest 
and  best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  Israel.  He 
had  seen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his 
companion  Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  the  scene  of  that 
day  and  the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced  no 
subsequent  adventure  had  been  able  to  efface  (ix. 
25,  36).  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  fulfilment 
of  that  curse  by  his  being  anointed  king  over  Israel. 
Elisha’s  personal  share  in  the  transaction  was  con- 
fined to  giving  directions  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  story 
will  therefore  be  more  fitly  deferred  to  another 
place.*  [Jehu.] 

15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  Elisha’s 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu, 
or  the  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not 
again  appear  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathbed  in 
his  own  house  (xiii.  14-19).  Joash,  the  grand- 
son of  Jehu,  is  now  king,  and  he  is  come  to 
weep  over  the  approaching  departure  of  the  great 
and  good  prophet.  His  words  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Elisha  when  Elijah  was  taken  away — 
“ My  father ! my  father ! the  chariot  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof!”  But  it  is  not  a 
time  for  weeping.  One  thought  fills  the  mind  of 
both  king  and  prophet.  Syria  is  the  fierce  enemy 
who  is  gradually  destroying  the  country,  and  against 
Syria  one  final  effort  must  be  made  before  the  aid 
of  Elisha  becomes  unobtainable.  What  was  the 
exact  significance  of  the  ceremonial  employed,  our 
ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  does  not  permit  us  to 
know,  but  it  was  evidently  symbolic.  The  window 
is  opened  towards  the  hated  country,  the  bow  is 
pointed  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  prophet 
laying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if  to  convey  force 
to  the  shot,  “ the  arrow  of  Jehovah’s  deliverance, 
the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria,”  is  discharged. 
This  done,  the  king  takes  up  the  bundle  of  arrows, 
and  at  the  command  of  Elisha  beats  them  on  the 
ground.  But  he  does  it  with  no  energy,  and  the 
successes  of  Israel,  which  might  have  been  so  pro- 
longed as  completely  to  destroy  the  foe,  are  limited 
to  three  victories. 

16.  (xiii.  20-22).  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death.  Even 


nexion  with  the  “ water,”  and  with  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  article  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  is  more  probable  than  the  others.  Abbas 
Pacha  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  same 
manner. 

As  to  the  person  who  committed  the  murder,  Ewald 
justly  remarks  that  as  a high  officer  of  state  Hazael 
would  have  no  business  in  the  king’s  bath.  Some 
suppose  that  Benhadad  killed  himself  by  accident, 
having  laid  a wet  towel  over  his  face  while  sleeping. 
See  Keil,  ad  loc. 

j 8 The  connexion  and  the  contrast  between  Elisha 
and  Jehu  are  well  brought  out  by  Maurice  [Prophets 
and  Kings,  serm.  ix.). 
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m the  tomb  * he  restores  the  dead  to  life.  Moab  had 
recovered  from  the  tremendous  reverse  inflicted  on 
her  by  the  three  kings  at  the  opening  of  Elisha’s 
career  (2  K.  iii.),  and  her  marauding  bands  had 
begun  again  the  work  of  depredation  which  Syria 
so  long  pursued  (2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  23).  The  text 
perhaps  infers  that  the  spring — that  is,  when  the 
early  crops  were  ripening — was  the  usual  period 
for  these  attacks ; but,  be  this  as  it  may,  on  the 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  land  “ at  the 
coming  in  of  the  year.”  A man  was  being  buried 
in  the  cemetery  which  contained  the  sepulchre  of 
Elisha.  Seeing  the  Moabite  spoilers  in  the  distance, 
the  friends  of  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  his 
corpse  in  the  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose — 
whether  by  design  or  by  accident  is  not  said — the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  as  the  body  was  pushed  u 
into  the  cell,  which  formed  the  receptacle  for  the 
corpse  in  Jewish  tombs,  it  came  in  contact  with  his 
bones.  The  mere  touch  of  those  hallowed  remains 
was  enough  to  effect  that  which  in  his  lifetime  had 
cost  Elisha  both  prayers  and  exertions — the  man 
“ revived  and  stood  up  on  his  feet.”  It  is  the  only 
instance  in  the  whole  Bible — Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  and  Apocrypha — of  restoration  wrought 
by  the  inanimate  remains  of  Prophet  or  Saint.  It 
is  to  this  miracle  that  the  Fathers  of  the  5th  century 
and  the  divines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have 
appealed  as  a parallel  to  the  numerous  alleged  cures 
at  the  tombs  of  saints,  such  as  those  at  the  graves 
of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius* 

Before  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  presents  to 
our  Lord — the  more  necessary  because,  unlike  the 
resemblance  between  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist, 
no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
Some  features  of  this  likeness  have  already  been 
spoken  of.1 * * * * *  7 But  it  is  not  merely  because  he  healed 
a leper,  raised  a dead  man,  or  increased  the  loaves, 
that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  hut  rather  because 
of  that  loving  gentle  temper  and  kindness  of  dis- 
position— characteristic  of  him  above  all  the  saints 
of  the  0.  T. — ever  ready  to  soothe,  to  heal,  and  to 
conciliate,  which  attracted  to  him  women  and  simple 
people,  and  made  him  the  universal  friend  and 
“ father,”  not  only  consulted  by  kings  and  generals, 
but  resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor  prophets  in 
their  little  troubles  and  perplexities.  We  have 
spoken  above  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the 
records  of  Elisha,  and  of  the  partial  conception  of 
his  work  as  a prophet  which  they  evince.  Be  it  so. 
For  that  very  reason  we  should  the  more  gladly 
welcome  those  engaging  traits  of  personal  goodness 
which  are  so  often  to  be  found  even  in  those 
fragments,  and  which  give  us  a reflection,  feeble  it 
is  true,  but  still  a reflection,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sternness  of  the  Old  dispensation,  of  the  love  and 
mercy  of  the  New. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church ; his  day 
is  the  14th  June.  Under  that  date  his  life,  and  a 
collection  of  the  few  traditions  concerning  him — few 

1 Josephus  says  that  Elisha  had  a magnificent 

funeral  (Ta</>r)s  jueyaAo7rpe7ro{is,  Ant.  ix.  8,  §6).  Is 

this  implied  in  the  expression  (xiii.  20),  “they  buried 

him  ” ? The  rich  man  in  the  Gospel  is  also  particu- 

larly said  to  have  been  “ buried  ” (Luke  xvi.  22) 

t.  e.  probably  in  a style  befitting  his  rauk. 

u The  expression  of  the  A.  V.  “ let  down  ” is  founded 
on  a wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  Eastern 
sepulchre,  which  is  excavated  in  the  vertical  face  of  a 
rock,  so  as  to  be  entered  by  a door ; not  sunk  below  the 
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I indeed  when  compared  with  those  of  Elijah — will 
I be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  a “ mausoleum  ” containing  his  remains  was 
shown  at  Samaria  (Reland,  980).  Under  Julian  the 
bones  of  Elisha  were  taken  from  their  receptacle  and 
burnt.  But  notwithstanding  this  his  relics  are  heard 
of  subsequently,  and  the  church  of  S.  Apollinaris  at 
Ravenna  still  boasts  of  possessing  his  head.  The 
Carmelites  have  a special  service  in  honour  of 
Elisha.  [G.] 

ELI'SHAH  (nt5»(?K  ; ’EA i<rd,  ’EA eural ; Jo- 
seph. ’EAitras ; Elisa),  the  eldest  son  of  Javan 
(Gen.  x.  4).  The  residence  of  his  descendants  is 
described  in  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  “isles  of  Elisha” 
( = maritime  regions) , whence  the  Phoenicians 

obtained  their  purple  and  blue  dyes.  Josephus 
identified  the  race  of  Elishah  with  the  Aeolians 
(’EAtcras  piev  ’EAurafous  iud Attrev,  wv  $px€ 
AtoAeTs  8e  vvv  ela'i,  Ant.  i.  6,  §1).  His  view 
is  adopted  by  Knobel  ( Volkertafel,  pp.  81  ff.)  in 
preference  to  the  more  generally  received  opinion 
that  Elisha  ==  Elis,  and  in  a more  extended  sense 
Peloponnesus,  or  even  Hellas.  It  certainly  appears 
correct  to  treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a race 
rather  than  of  a locality ; and  if  Javan  represents 
the  Ionians,  then  Elisha  the  Aeolians,  whose  name 
presents  considerable  similarity  (AioAe?s  having 
possibly  been  At  Acts),  and  whose  predilection  for 
maritime  situations  quite  accords  with  the  expres- 
sion in  Ezekiel.  In  early  times  the  Aeolians  were 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  Boeotia, 
Aetolia,  Locris,  Elis,  and  Messenia:  from  Greece 
they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Ezekiel’s  age 
occupied  the  maritime  district  in  the  N.W.  of  that 
country,  named  after  them  Aeolis,  together  with 
the  islands  Lesbos  and  Tenedos.  The  purple  shell- 
fish was  found  on  this  coast,  especially  at  Abydus 
(Yirg.  Georg,  i.  207),  Phocaea  (Ovid,  Metam.  vi. 
9),  Sigeum  and  Lectum  (Athenaeus,  iii.  p.  88). 
Not  much,  however,  can  be  deduced  from  this  as 
to  the  position  of  the  “ isles  of  Elishah,”  as  that 
shell-fish  was  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  (Pausan. 
iii.  21,  §6).  [W.  L.  B.] 

ELISH'AMA  *E\i(rafid,  ’EAt<r- 

a/xae,  ’EA eaard,  ktA.),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  the  “prince”  or  “cap- 
tain ” (both  N't^J)  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48, 
x.  22).  From  the  genealogy  preserved  in  1 Chr.  vii. 
26,  we  find  that  he  was  grandfather  to  the  great 
Joshua. 

2.  A son  of  King  David.  One  of  the  thirteen, 
or,  according  to  the  record  of  Samuel,  the  eleven, 
sons  born  to  him  of  his  wives  after  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ; 1 Chr.  iii.  8. 
xiv.  7). 

3.  (’EA tad).  By  this  name  is  also  given  (in 
the  Heb.  text)  in  1 Chr.  iii.  6,  another  son  of 

surface  of  the  ground  like  our  graves.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  simply  “went,”  as  in  the  margin. 

x Augustine’s  Confessions  (ix.  §16). 

y These  resemblances  are  drawn  out,  with  great 
beauty,  but  in  some  instances  rather  fancifully,  by 
J.  H.  Newman  ( Sermons  on  Subj.  of  the  Day,  Elisha 
a Type  of  Christ,  &c.).  See  also  Rev.  Isaac  Williams 
{Old  Test.  Characters). 
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the  same  family,  who  in  the  other  lists  is  called 
Elishua. 

4.  A descendant  of  Judah;  the  son  of  Jekamiah 
* 1 Chr.  ii.  41).  In  the  Jewish  traditions  pre- 
served by  Jerome  ( Qu . Hebr.  on  1 Chr.  ii.  41),  he 
appears  to  he  identified  with 

5.  The  father  of  Nethaniah  and  grandfather  of 
Ishmael  “ of  the  seed  royal,”  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  great  captivity  (2  K.  xxv.  25 ; Jer.  xli.  1). 

6.  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12, 

20,  21). 

7.  A priest  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of 
the  party  sent  by  that  king  through  the  cities  of 
Judah,  with  the  book  of  the  law,  to  teach  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

ELISH  APHAT  ; 6 EXiffacpau, 

Alex.  ’E \l<t  cupar  ; Elisaphat),  son  of  Zichri ; one 
•of  the  “ captains  of  hundreds,”  whom  Jehoiada  the 
priest  employed  to  collect  the  Levites  and  other 
principal  people  to  Jerusalem  before  bringing  for- 
ward Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

ELI'SHEBA  ’EAura/3e0 ; Elisa- 

beth) , the  wife  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Amminadab,  and  sister  of  Nahshon  the 
captain  of  the  host  of  Judah  (Num.  ii.  3),  and  her 
marriage  to  Aaron  thus  united  the  royal  and  priestly 
tribes.  [W.  A.  W.]‘ 

ELISH'UA  (W^>K;  ’E \ia-ov4,  ’E Kurd, 
Alex.  ’EAttrau  ; Elisua ),  one  of  David’s  family  by 
his  later  wives;  born  after  his  settlement  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  v.  15 ; 1 Chr.  xiv.  5).  In  the  list 
of  1 Chi’,  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given  with  a slight 
difference  as  Elishama. 

ELI'SIMUS  (’EA laffi/xos ; Liasumus),  1 Esd. 
ix.  28.  [Eliashib.] 

ELI'TJ  (’HAtoo  = Hebr.  Elihu),  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon. 

ELITID  (’EAiouS,  from  the  Heb. 

which  however  does  not  occur,  God  of  the  Jews), 
son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt.  i. 
15),  four  generations  above  Joseph.  His  name  is 
of  the  same  formation  as  Abiud,  and  is  probably 
an  indication  of  descent  from  him.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIZ'APHAN  ; ’EAnra^dv  ; Elisa- 

phan ).  1.  A Levite,  son  of  Uzziel,  chief  of  the 

house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  iii.  30).  His 
family  was  known  and  represented  in  the  days  of 
King  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  8),  and  took  part  in  the 
revivals  of  Hezekiali  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  His  name 
is  also  found  in  the  contracted  form  of  Elzaphan. 

2.  Son  of  Pamach  ; “prince”  (N'bO)  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  assist 
Moses  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxiv.  25). 

ELI'ZUR  0-1  vta;  ’EAnrdup;  Elisur ),  son 
ofShedeur;  “prince”  (fcOEiO)  of  the  tribe,  and 
over  the  host  of  Reuben,  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii. 
30,  35,  x.  18). 

EL'KANAH  (fUj^X ; 'EA uava.  ; Elcana). 
1.  Son  of  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of 
Kohatli,  the  son  of  Levi,  according  to  Ex.  vi.  24, 
where  his  brothers  are  represented  as  being  Assir 
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and  Abiasaph.  But  in  1 Chr.  vi.  22,  23  (Hebr.  7, 
8)  Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Ebiasaph  are  mentioned  in 
the  same  order,  not  as  the  three  sons  of  Korah, 
but  as  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson,  respect- 
ively ; and  this  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  correct. 
If  so,  the  passage  in  Exodus  must  be  understood  as 
merely  giving  the  families  of  the  Korhites  existing 
at  the  time  the  passage  was  penned,  which  must,  in 
this  case,  have  been  long  subsequent  to  Moses.  In 
Num.  xx vi.  58,  “ the  family  of  the  Korhites  ” (A.  V. 
“ Korathites  ”)  is  mentioned  as  one  family.  As 
regards  the  fact  of  Korah’ s descendants  continuing, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  we  are  expressly  told  in 
Num.  xxvi.  11,  that  when  Korah  and  his  company 
died,  “ the  children  of  Korah  died  not.” 

2.  A descendant  of  the  above  in  the  line  of  Ahi- 
moth,  otherwise  Mahath,  1 Chr.  vi.  26, 35  (Hebr.  11, 
20).  (See  Hervey,  Genealogies,  210,  214,  note.) 

3.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of 
Heman  the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  Judge  and  Prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34).  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in  1 Sam.  i.  1,  4, 
8,  19,  21,  23,  andii.  2,  20,  where  we  learn  that  he 
lived  at  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
otherwise  called  Ramah;  that  he  had  two  wives, 
Hannah  and  Peninnah,  but  had  no  children  by  the 
former,  till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Hannah's 
prayer.  We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Eli  the  high-priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni  and 
Phinehas ; that  he  was  a pious  man  who  went  up 
yearly  from  Ramathaim-Zophim  to  Shiloh,  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  worship  and  sacrifice  at  the 
tabernacle  there  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  per- 
formed any  sacred  functions  as  a Levite ; a circum- 
stance quite  in  accordance  with  the  account  which 
ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of  the  priestly  and 
Levitical  courses  for  the  Temple  service.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a man  of  some  wealth  from  the  nature  of 
his  yearly  sacrifice  which  enabled  him  to  give  portions 
out  of  it  to  all  his  family,  and  from  the  costly  offer- 
ing of  three  bullocks  made  when  Samuel  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh.  After  the 
birth  of  Samuel,  Elkanah  and  Hannah  continued  to 
live  at  Ramah  (where  Samuel  afterwards  had  his 
house,  1 Sam.  vii.  7),  and  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  This  closes  all  that  we  know  about 
Elkanah. 

4.  A Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

5.  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the  Korhites  who 
joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 
From  the  terms  of  ver.  2 it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
can  be  the  well-known  Levitical  family  of  Korhites. 
Perhaps  the  same  who  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  for  the  ark,  xv.  23. 

6.  An  officer  in  the  household  of  Ahaz,  king  of 

Judah,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimite, 
when  Pekah  invaded  Judah.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  second  in  command  under  the  praefect  of 
the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELKOSH  (KOp^K),  the  birthplace  of  the  pro- 
phet Nahum,  hence  called  “ the  Elkoshite,”  Nah.  i.  1 
(o  ’EXtcecratos ; Elcesaeus).  Two  widely  differing 
Jewish  traditions  assign  as  widely  different  localities 
to  this  place.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  a small  village  of  Galilee.  The 
ruins  of  some  old  buildings  were  pointed  out  to 
this  father  by  his  guide  as  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Elkosh  (Jerome,  on  Nah.  i.  1).  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (Comm,  on  Nahum ) says  that  the 
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village  of  Elkosh  was  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
country  of  the  Jews.  Pseudo  Epiphanius  (de  Vitis 
prophetarum,  Op.  ii.  247)  places  Elkosh  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  at  Bethabara  (els  Briyaftap, 
Chron.  Pasch.  p.  150,  Cod.  B.  has  els  !$7)t a^ap^v), 
where  he  says  the  prophet  died  in  peace.  According 
to  Schwartz  (Descr.  of  Palestine,  p.  188),  the 
grave  of  Nahum  is  shown  at  Kefr  Tanchum,  a 
village  2J  English  miles  north  of  Tiberias.  But 
mediaeval  tradition,  perhaps  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  attached  the  fame  of  the  pro- 
phet’s burial  place  to  Alkush,  a.  village  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  monastery  of  Rabban 
Hormuzd,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (p.  53.  ed.  Asher)  speaks  of 
the  synagogues  of  Nahum,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah  at 
Asshur,  the  modern  Mosul.  R.  Petachia  (p.  35, 
ed.  Benisch)  was  shown  the  prophet’s  grave,  at  a 
distance  of  four  parasangs  from  that  of  Baruch,  the 
son  of  Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant  a mile  from 
the  tomb  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  mentioned  in  a letter  of 
Masius,  quoted  by  Asseraan  (. Bibl . Orient,  i.  525). 
Jews  from  the  surrounding  districts  make  a pil- 
grimage to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  by  Co- 
lonel Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through 
Kurdistan  ( Journ . Geog.  Soc.  viii.  93).  Rich  evi- 
dently believed  in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition, 
considering  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  as  almost 
sufficient  test  (. Kurdistan , i.  101).  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  pro- 
phecy, which  gives  no  sign  of  having  been  written 
in  Assyria.  [W.  A.  W.] 

EL'LASAR  ODta ; ’EA Xaaap  ; Pontus ) has 
been  considered  the  same  place  with  the  Thelassar 
of  2 K.  xix.  12,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. Ellasar — the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  xiv. 
1) — seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the 
old  Chaldaean  town  called  in  the  native  dialect 
Larsa  or  Larancha,  and  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Larissa  ( Aapi(r<ra ) or  Larachon  (Aapaxcvv).  This 
emplacement  suits  the  connexion  with  Elam  and 
Shinar  (Gen.  xiv.  1) ; and  the  identification  is 
orthographically  defensible,  whereas  the  other  is 
not.  Larsa  was  a town  of  Lower  Babylonia  or 
Chaldaea,  situated  nearly  half-way  between  Ur 
(Mug heir)  and  Erech  ( Warka),  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now  Senkereh.  The  in- 
scriptions show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive 
capitals — of  earlier  date,  probably,  than  Babylon 
itself ; and  we  may  gather  from  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  xiv.  that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the 
metropolis  of  a kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Shinar, 
but  owning  allegiance  to  the  superior  monarchy  of 
Elam.  That  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time 
is  owing  to  its  absorption  into  Babylon,  which  took 
place  soon  afterwards.  [G.  R.] 

ELM  (il^tf).  Only  once  rendered  elms  in  Hos. 
iv.  13.  SeeTOAK. 

ELMO'DAM  (’EXpccdap,  or  ’EXpahhp,  appa- 
rently the  same  as  the  Heb,  Gen.  x.  26  ; 

’EA;u.«8a&,  LXX.),  son  of  Er,  six  generations  above 
Zerubbabel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii. 
28).  [Almo'dad.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

EL'NAAM  ; ’EAAaaV,  Alex.  ’EA- 

vaap. ; Elnaem ),  the  father  of  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah, 
two  of  David's  guard,  according  to  the  extended 
list  in  1 Chr.  xi.  46.  In  the  LXX.  the  second 
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warrior  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  first,  and  Einaam 
is  given  as  himself  a member  of  the  guard. 

ELNA'THAN  ; ’EXvaaQav,  ’Iajj'aflaj', 

N aOap  ; Elnathan).  1.  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  Jehoiachin,  distinguished  as  “ E.  of  Jerusalem  *’ 
(2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  man  with 
“ Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor,”  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  Jerusalem  in  Jehoiakim’s  reign  (Jer.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxvi.  12,  25).  The  variations  in  the  LXX. 
arise  from  the  names  Elnathan,  Jonathan,  and  Na- 
than having  the  same  sense,  God’s  gift  (Theodore). 
2.  The  name  of  three  persons,  apparently  Le- 
vites,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  In 
1 Esdr.  they  are  corrupted  to  Alnathan,  and  Eu- 
NATAN.  [W.  L.  B.] 

E'LON,  1.  (j^'N ; 'EXwv,  AlXwp,  Alex. 
’EXd>g ; Elon),  a Hittite,  whose  daughter  was  one 
of  Esau’s  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2).  For 
the  variation  in  the  name  of  his  daughter,  see  Ba- 
SHEMATH. 

2.  (fta? ; ’AAA dov,  Alex.  ’A arpdv ; Elon),  the 
second  of  the  three  sons  attributed  to  Zebulun 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14  ; Num.  xxvi.  26) ; and  the  founder  of 
the  family  (FinS^lD)  of  the  Elonites 

From  this  tribe  came 

3.  Elon  the  (not  “a”)  Zebulonite  (fl^tf ; 
AlXdop  ; Joseph.  ^HXoou ; Ahialon),  who  judged 
Israel  for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  in 
Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12).  The  names  “ Elon” 
and  “Aijalon”  in  Hebrew,  are  composed  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  letters,  and  differ  only  in  the  vowel 
points,  so  that  the  place  of  Elon’s  burial  may  have 
been  originally  called  after  him.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  the  Vulgate  does  assimilate  the  two. 

E'LON  (p^K ; ’EAc£i/  ; Elon),  one  of  the 
towns  in  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix. 
43).  To  judge  from  the  order  of  the  list,  its 
situation  must  have  been  between  Ajalon  (Yalo), 

I and  Ekron  (Akir) ; but  no  town  corresponding  in 
! name  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  name  in  He- 
brew signifies  a great  oak  or  other  strong  tree,  and 
may  therefore  be  a testimony  to  the  wooded  cha- 
racter of  the  district.  It  is  possibly  the  same  place  as 
E'LON-BETH'-HANAN  QJITTl'a  'K  = “oak 

of  the  house  of  grace  ’EXoiv  ecus  BrjQavav,  Alex. 
AlaXoop  e.  B.),  which  is  named  with  two  Danite 
towns  as  forming  one  of  Solomon’s  commissariat 
districts  (1  K.  iv.  9).  For  “ Beth-hanan  ” some 
Hebrew  MSS.  have  “Ben-hanan,”  and  some  “and 
Beth-hanan;”  the  latter  is  followed  by  the  Vul- 
gate. [G.] 

ELONITES,  THE.  Num.xxvi.26.  [Elon, 2.] 
ELOTH.  1 K.  ix.  26;  2 Chi*,  viii.  17; 
j xxvi.  2.  [Elath.] 

| EL'PAAL  (byr&K  ; ’AXcpaaX ; Elphaal),  a 
j Benjamite,  son  of  Hushim  and  brother  of  Abitub 
I (1  Chr.  viii.  11).  He  was  the  founder  of  a nu- 
j merous  family.  The  Bene-Elpaal  appear  to  have 
I lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydda  (Lod),  and  on 
' the  outposts  of  the  Benjamite  hills  as  far  as  Ajalon 
(Yalo)  (viii.  12-18),  near  the  Danite  frontier. 

! Hushim  was  the  name  of  the  principal  Danite 
I family.  If  the  forefather  of  Elpaal  was  the  same 
person,  his  mention  in  a Benjamite  genealogy  is  an 
evidence  of  an  intermarriage  of  the  two  tribes. 

EL  PALET  (tAata ; ’EXapaXW ; Eliphalet ), 
one  of  David’s  sons  born  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr 
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xiv.  5).  In  the  parallel  list,  I Chr.  iii.  6,  the  name 
is  given  more  fully  as  Eltphelet. 

EL'TEKEH  ; 'AXtcadd,  and  y 'EA- 

KoOaifx,  Alex.  ’EA0e/cw"; ' Elthece),  one  of  the  cities 
in  the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  which  with  its 
“ suburbs  ” (tihjD)  was  allotted  to  the  Kohathite 
Levites  (xxi.  23).  It  is  however  omitted  from  the 
parallel  list  of  1 Chr.  vi.  No  trace  of  the  name  has 
yet  been  discovered.  [G-] 

EI/TEKON  ; ©e/cou/*,  Alex.’EA0e/ceV, 

Eltecon),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in 
the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  59).  From  its  mention 
in  company  with  Haliiul  and  Beth-zur,  it  was 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  country  of  Judah, 

3 or  4 miles  north  of  Hebron ; but  it  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  [G.] 

EL'TOLAD  ; ’EAflouScSS  and  ’Ep- 

QovKd,  Alex.  ’EA0a>Aa8  and  ’EA0ooAd8  ; Eltholad), 
one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4)  ; and  in  pos- 
session of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
iv.  29).  It  is  named  with  Beersheba  and  other 
places  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  extreme 
south,  on  the  border  of  the  country  ; but  it  has  not 
yet  been  identified.  In  the  passage  of  Chronicles 
above  quoted,  the  name  is  given  as  Tolad.  [G.] 

ELTJ'L  (^K  ; 6 ’EAouA  ; Elul),  Neh.  vi.  15 ; 

1 Macc.  xiv.  27.*’  [Months.] 

ELU'ZAI  (W^K  ; * A(crf  ; Alex.  ’E Auitf  5 
Eluzai ),  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  while  he  was  being  pursued 
by  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

ELYMAE'ANS  (’E Avpcuoi),  Jud.  i.  6.  [Ela- 
mites.] 

EL'YMAS  (EA v/ias),  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Jewish  mage  or  sorcerer  Baijesus,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Sergius  Paulus, 
when  St.  Paul  visited  the  island  (Acts  xiii.  6 ff.). 
On  his  attempting  to  dissuade  the  proconsul  from 
embracing  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  struck  with 
miraculous  blindness  by  the  Apostle.  The  name 
Elymas,  “ the  wise  man,”  is  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Arabic  “ Ulema.”  On  the  practice  generally  then 
prevailing,  in  the  decay  of  faith,  of  consulting  Oriental 
impostors  of  this  kind,  see  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  177-180,  2nd  ed.  [H.  A.] 

EL'ZABAD  (inj^K  ; 'EA ia(ep,  ’EAfapdS, 
Alex.  ’EAepa/3a8 ; Elzabad ).  1.  The  ninth  of  the 

eleven  Gadite  heroes  who  came  across  the  Jordan 
to  David  when  he  was  in  distress  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xii.  12). 

2.  A Korhite  Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah  and  of 
the  family  of  Obed-edom  ; one  of  the  doorkeepers  of 
the  “ house  of  Jehovah  ” (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

ELZAPHAN  (JS¥^K  ; ’EA uraQdu  ; Elsa- 

pfian),  second  son  of  Uzziel,  who  was  the  son  of 
Kohath  son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  22).  He  was  thus 
cousin  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  as  is  distinctly  stated. 
Elzaphan  assisted  his  brother  Mishael  to  carry  the 
unhappy  Nadab  and  Abihu  in  their  priestly  tunics 
out  of  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4).  The  name  is  a 
contracted  form  of  Elizaphan,  in  which  it  most 
frequently  occurs. 

EMBALMING,  the  process  by  which  dead 
bodies  are  preserved  from  putrefaction  and  decay. 

VO L.  I. 
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The  Hebrew  word  tMIl  ( chdnat ),  employed  to  de- 
note this  process,  is  connected  with  the  Arabic  kaJcr*-’ 
which  in  conj.  1 signifies  “ to  be  red”  as  leather 
which  has  been  tanned ; and  in  conj.  2,  “ to  pre- 
serve with  spices .”  In  the  1st  and  4th  conjuga- 
tions it  is  applied  to  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  this 
meaning  has  been  assigned  to  the  Hebrew  root  in 
Cant.  ii.  13.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  it 
probably  denotes  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  ripening 
figs.  The  word  is  found  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 

O ‘ 7\ 

dialects,  and  in  the  latter  I A.  kjq.^  ( chunetto ) is 


the  equivalent  of  fiiy/xa,  the  confection  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  brought  by  Nicodemus  (John  xix.  39) , 


Different  forms  of  mummy  cases.  (Wilkinson,) 

1,  2,  4.  Of  wood.  8,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Of  stone. 

9 Of  wood,  and  of  early  time — before  the  18th  dynasty. 

10  Of  burnt  earthenware. 

The  practice  of  embalming  was  most  general 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with 
this  people  that  the  two  instances  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  0.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen.  1.  2,  26). 
Of  the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  there  remain 
two  minute  accounts,  which  have  a general  kind  of 
agreement,  though  they  differ  in  details. 

Herodotus  (ii.  86-89)  describes  three  modes, 
varying  in  completeness  and  expense,  and  prac- 
tised by  persons  regularly  trained  to  the  profes- 
sion, who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  by  their  ancestors.  The  most  costly  mode, 
which  is  estimated  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  91) 
at  a talent  of  silver,  was  said  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  belong  to  him  whose  name  in  such  a 
matter  it  was  not  lawful  to  mention,  viz.  Osiris. 
The  embalmers  first  removed  part  of  the  brain 
through  the  nostrils,  by  means  of  a crooked  iron, 
and  destroyed  the  rest  by  injecting  caustic  drugs. 
An  incision  was  then  made  along  the  flank  with  a 
sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  intes- 
tines removed.  The  cavity  was  rinsed  out  with 
palm-wine,  and  afterwards  scoured  with  pounded 
perfumes.  It  was  then  filled  with  pure  myrrh 
pounded,  cassia,  and  other  aromatics,  except  frank- 
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incense.  This  done,  the  body  was  sewn  up  and 
steeped  in  natron  for  seventy  days.  When  the 
seventy  days  were  accomplished,  the  embalmers 
washed  the  corpse  and  swathed  it  in  bandages  of 
linen,  cut  in  strips  and  smeared  with  gum.  They 
then  gave  it  up  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
who  provided  for  it  a wooden  case,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a man,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and 
deposited  in  an  erect  position  against  the  wall  of 
the  sepulchral  chamber.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives 
some  particulars  of  the  process  which  are  omitted 
by  Herodotus.  When  the  body  was  laid  out  on 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  embalming,  one  of  the 
operators,  called  the  scribe  (ypayyarevs),  marked 
out  the  part  of  the  left  flank  where  the  incision 
was  to  be  made.  The  dissector  (jrapacrxL^V^) 
then,  with  a sharp  Ethiopian  stone  (black  flint,  or 
Ethiopian  agate,  Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  141),  hastily 
cut  through  as  much  flesh  as  the  law  enjoined,  and 
fled,  pursued  by  curses  and  volleys  of  stones  from 
the  spectators.  When  all  the  embalmers  (rapixev- 
rai)  were  assembled,  one  of  them  extracted  the 
intestines,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  and 
kidneys;  another  cleansed  them  one  by  one,  and 
rinsed  them  in  palm-wine  and  perfumes.  The  body 
was  then  washed  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  other  things 
worthy  of  notice,  for  more  than  thirty  days  (ac- 
cording to  some  MSS.  forty),  and  afterwards 
sprinkled  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  possess  the  property  not  only  of 
preserving  the  body  for  a long  period,  but  also  of 
communicating  to  it  an  agreeable  smell.  This  pro- 
cess was  so  effectual  that  the  features  of  the  dead 
could  be  recognised.  It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus 
omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in  natron. 
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Tlie  mummy’s  head,  teen  at  an  open  panel  of  the  coffin.  (Wilkinson.) 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20 
minae.  In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the 
body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar- 
oil  was  injected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum. 
The  oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  appointed  number 
of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn, 
and  carried  off  with  it  the  stomach  and  intestines  in 
a state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh  was  consumed 
by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  skin 
and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state  was  returned 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out 
the  intestines  with  syrmaea,  an  infusion  of  senna 
and  cassia  (Pettigrew,  p.  69),  and  steeping  the  body 
for  the  usual  number  of  days  in  natrum. 

Porphyry  (Be  Abst.  iv.  10)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects  to  mention  what  was 
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done  with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed 
from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a person  of  respect- 
able rank  they  were  placed  in  a separate  vessel  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  Plutarch  (Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  c.  16). 

Although  the  three  modes  of  embalming  are  so 
precisely  described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  classify  the  mummies  which  have 
been  discovered  and  examined  under  one  or  other 
of  these  three  heads.  Dr.  Pettigrew,  from  his  own 
observations,  confirms  the  truth  of  Herodotus’  state- 
ment that  the  brain  was  removed  through  the 
nostrils.  But  in  many  instances,  in  which  the  body 
was  carefully  preserved  and  elaborately  ornamented, 
the  brain  had  not  been  removed  at  all ; while  in 
some  mummies  the  cavity  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  resinous  and  bituminous  matter. 

M.  Rouyer,  in  his  Notice  sur  les  Embaumements 
des  Anciens  Egyptiens , quoted  by  Pettigrew,  en- 
deavoured to  class  the  mummies  which  he  examined 
under  two  principal  divisions,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  others.  These  were — I.  Mummies 
with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  1.  by  balsamic 
matter,  and  2.  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a mixture  of  resin  and  aromatics,  and 
are  of  an  olive  colour — the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and 
adhering  to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with 
bitumen  or  asphaltum,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard 
and  shining.  Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also 
filled  with  resinous  substances  and  bitumen.  II. 
Mummies  without  the  ventral  incision.  This  class 
is  again  subdivided,  according  as  the  bodies  were, 
1 . salted  and  filled  with  pisasphaltum,  a compound 
of  asphaltum  and  common  pitch ; or  2.  salted  only. 
The  former  are  supposed  to  have  been  immersed  in 
the  pitch  when  in  a liquid  state. 

The  medicaments  employed  in  embalming  were 
various.  From  a chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stances found  in  mummies,  M.  Rouelle  detected 
three  modes  of  embalming — 1.  with  asphaltum , or 
Jew’s  pitch,  called  also  funeral  gum,  or  gum  of 
mummies;  2.  with  a mixture  of  asphaltum  and 
cedria,  the  liquor  distilled  from  the  cedar;  3.  with 
this  mixture  together  with  some  resinous  and  aro- 
matic ingredients.  The  powdered  aromatics  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the 
bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavities 
of  the  body. 

It  does  not  appear  that  embalming,  properly  so 
called,  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews.  Asa  was 
laid  “ in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odours 
and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries’ art”  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14);  and  by  the  tender 
care  of  Nicodemus  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped 
in  linen  cloths,  with  spices,  “ a mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight  ...  as 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury”  (John  xix. 
39,  40). 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  has  been  supposed 
to  throw  discredit  upon  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  He 
asserts  that  the  body  is  steeped  in  natron  for 
seventy  days,  while  in  Gen.  1.  3 it  is  said  that  only 
forty  days  were  occupied  in  the  whole  process  of 
embalming,  although  the  period  of  mourning  ex- 
tended over  seventy  days.  Diodorus,  on  the  con- 
trary, omits  altogether  the  steeping  in  natron  as  a 
part  of  the  operation,  and  though  the  time  which, 
according  to  him,  is  taken  up  in  washing  the  body 
with  cedar  oil  and  other  aromatics  is  more  than 
thirty  days,  yet  this  is  evidently  only  a portion  of 
the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  complete  process. 
Hengstenberg  (Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses, 
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p.  69,  Eng.  tr.)  attempts  to  reconcile  this  dis- 
crepancy by  supposing  that  the  seventy  days  of 
Herodotus  include  the  whole  time  of  embalming, 
and  not  that  of  steeping  in  natron  only.  But  the 
differences  in  detail  which  characterize  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  reconciling  these  descriptions  in  all  points 
with  the  results  of  scientific  observation,  lead  to 
the  natural  conclusion  that,  if  these  descriptions  be 
correct  in  themselves,  they  do  not  include  every 
method  of  embalming  which  was  practised,  and 
that,  consequently,  any  discrepancies  between  them 
and  the  Bible  narrative  cannot  be  fairly  attributed 
to  a want  of  accuracy  in  the  latter.  In  taking 
this  view  of  the  case  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the 
great  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
date  claimed  for  the  events  of  Genesis  and  the  age 
of  Herodotus,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  times 
of  Diodorus.  If  the  four  centuries  which  separated 
the  two  Greek  historians  were  sufficient  to  have 
caused  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  embalming  as 
are  indicated  in  their  different  descriptions  of  the 
process,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
still  greater  interval  by  which  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  patriarch  preceded  the 
age  of  the  father  of  history  might  have  produced 
changes  still  greater  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

It  is  uncertain  what  suggested  to  the  Egyptians 
the  idea  of  embalming.  That  they  practised  it  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  we  are  told  by  Herodotus.  The 
actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived'  from 
“ their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand,  impreg- 
nated with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and 
preserved  the  body”  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  142). 
Drugs  and  bitumen  were  of  later  introduction,  the 
latter  not  being  generally  employed  before  the  18th 
dynasty.  When  the  practice  ceased  entirely  is  un- 
certain. 

The  subject  of  embalming  is  most  fully  discussed, 
and  the  sources  of  practical  information  well  nigh 
exhausted,  in  Dr.  Pettigrew’s  History  of  Egyptian 
Mummies.  [W.  A.  W.] 

EMBROIDERER.  This  term  is  given  in  the 
A.  Y.  as  the  equivalent  of  rokern  (D|T1),  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  art  being  described  as  “ needle- 
work” (HDpI).  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer  is 
contrasted  with  the  “ cunning  workman,”  chosheb 
(H^fl) : and  the  consideration  of  one  of  these 
terms  involves  that  of  the  other.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  as  to  the  distinction  between 
them,  but  most  of  these  overlook  the  distinction 
marked  in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.,  that  the  rokem  wove 
simply  a variegated  texture,  without  gold  thread  or 
figures,  and  that  the  chosheb  interwove  gold  thread  or 
figures  into  the  variegated  texture.  We  conceive  that 
the  use  of  the  gold  thread  was  for  delineating  figures, 
as  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the  corslet  of 
Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47),  and  that  the  notices  of  gold 
thread  in  some  instances  and  of  figures  in  others 
were  but  different  methods  of  describing  the  same 
thing.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  application  of  the 
term  “ embroiderer  ” to  rokem  is  false ; if  it  be- 
longs to  either  it  is  to  chosheb,  or  the  “cunning 
workman,”  who  added  the  figures.  But  if  “ em- 
broidery ” be  strictly  confined  to  the  work  of  the 
needle,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  applied  to 
either,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold  thread,  or  of 
a figure,  does  not  involve  the  use  of  the  needle. 
The  patterns  may  have  been  worked  into  the  stuff 
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by  the  loom,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii.  128 ; cf.  Her.  loc.  cit.), 
where  the  Hebrews  learned  the  art,  and  as  is  state! 
by  Josephus  (&v6 y iuiupaurai,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §2). 
The  distinction,  as  given  by  the  Talmudists,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Gesenius  ( Thesaur . p. 
1311)  and  Bahr  ( Symbolik , i.  266)  is  this — that 
rikmah , or  “ needlework,”  was  where  a pattern 
was  attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn  on  to  it  on 
one  side,  and  the  work  of  the  chosheb  when  the 
pattern  was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and 
so  appeared  on  both  sides.  This  view  appears  to 
be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  word  rikmah  else- 
where. The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  gold 
thread  in  the  one,  and  its  presence  in  the  other, 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  distinction.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  call  attention  to  the  passages 
in  which  the  expressions  are  contrasted.  Rikmah 
consisted  of  the  following  materials,  “ blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen”  (Ex.  xxvi.  36, 
xxvii.  16,  xxxvi.  37,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix.  29).  The 
work  of  the  chosheb  was  either  “ fine  twined  linen, 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  with  cherubims,>  (Ex. 
xxvi.  1,  31 ; xxxvi.  8,  35),  or  “gold, blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen”  (xxviii.  6,  8,  15, 
xxxix.  2,  5,  8).  Again,  looking  at  the  general 
sense  of  the  words,  we  shall  find  that  chosheb  in- 
volves the  idea  of  invention,  or  designing  patterns  ; 
rikmah  the  idea  of  texture  as  well  as  variegated 
colour.  The  former  is  applied  to  other  arts  which 
demanded  the  exercise  of  inventive  genius,  as  in 
the  construction  of  engines  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
15)  ; the  latter  is  applied  to  other  substances,  the 
texture  of  which  is  remarkable,  as  the  human  body 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  15).  Further  than  this,  rikmah  in- 
volves the  idea  of  a regular  disposition  of  colours, 
which  demanded  no  inventive  genius.  Beyond  the 
instances  already  adduced  it  is  applied  to  tessellated 
pavement  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2),  to  the  eagle’s  plumage 
(Ez.  xvii.  3),  and,  in  the  Targums,  to  the  leopard’s 
spotted  skin  (Jer.  xiii.  23).  In  the  same  sense  it 
is  applied  to  the  coloured  sails  of  the  Egyptian 
vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  16),  which  were  either  chequered 
or  worked  according  to  a regularly  recurring  pat- 
tern (Wilkinson,  iii.  211).  Gesenius  considers  this 
passage  as  conclusive  for  his  view  of  the  distinction, 
but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  patterns  were 
on  one  side  of  the  sail  only,  nor  does  there  appear 
any  ground  to  infer  a departure  from  the  usual 
custom  of  working  the  colours  by  the  loom.  The 
ancient  versions  do  not  contribute  much  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  point.  The  LXX.  varies  between 
TroiKi\rris  and  pcupibevTris,  as  representing  rokem, 
and  TTOiKi\Ti]s  and  inpavr^s  for  chosheb,  combining 
the  two  terms  in  each  case  for  the  work  itself,  t\ 
7roiKi\'ia  too  pcKpiSevrov  for  the  first,  epyov  ixpav- 
rbv  ttoiki\t6v  for  the  second.  The  distinction,  as 
far  as  it  is  observed,  consisted  in  the  one  being 
needle-work  and  the  other  loom-work.  The  Vul- 
gate gives  generally  plumarius  for  the  first,  and 
polymitarius  for  the  second;  but  in  Ex.  xxvi.  1, 
31,  plumarius  is  used  for  the  second.  The  first  of 
these  terms  ( plumarius ) is  well  chosen  to  express 
rokem,  but  polymitarius,  i.  e.  a weaver  who  works 
together  threads  of  divers  colours,  is  as  applicable 
to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  rendering  in  Ez.  xxvii. 
16,  scutulata,  i.  e.  “ chequered,”  correctly  describes 
one  of  the  productions  of  the  rokem.  We  have 
lastly  to  notice  the  incorrect  rendering  of  the  word 
in  the  A.  V. — “ broider,”  “embroider”  (Ex. 
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xxviii.  4,  39).  It  means  stuff  worked  in  a tessel- 
lated manner,  i.  e.  with  square  cavities  such  as 
stones  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20).  The  art 
of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively  prac- 
tised among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addition 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  celebrated 
for  it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  i.  e.  with  the  needle,  was  a Phrygian  inven- 
tion of  later  date  (Plin.  viii.  48).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EMERALD  ; LXX.,  &vOpa£ ; N.  T.  and 
Apoc.,  ap.dpa.yBos),  a precious  stone,  first  in  the 
2nd  row  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex. 
xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  from  Syria 
(Ez.  xxvii.  16),  used  as  a seal  or  signet  (Ecclus. 
xxxii.  6),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  and  bedding 
(Ez.  xxviii.  13;  Jud.  x.  21),  and  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19  ; 
Tob.  xiii.  16).  The  rainbow  round  the  throne  is 
compared  to  emerald  in  Rev.  iv.  3,  ‘6/xoios  opaaei 
apapayB'ivcp. 

The  etymology  of  is  uncertain.  Gesenius  sug- 
gests a comparison  with  the  word  *S]J|3,  a paint  with 
which  the  Hebrew  women  stained  their  eye-lashes. 
Kalisch  on  Exodus  xxviii.  follows  the  LXX.,  and  trans- 
lates it  carbuncle,  transferring  the  meaning  emerald 
to  in  the  same  ver.  18.  The  Targum  Jeru- 

salem on  the  same  ver.  explains  by  VOID'D  = 
carchedonius,  carbuncle.  [W.  D.] 

EMERODS  (p'kbV',  DninD;  eSpa  ; anus , 
nates ; Deut.  xxviii.  27  ; 1 Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12,  vi.  4, 
5,  11).  The  probabilities  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable  roots 
of  these  two  Hebrew  words  ; the  former  of  whicha 
evidently  means  “ a swelling ;”  the  latter,  though 
less  certain,  is  most  probably  from  a Syriac  verb, 
7 

meaning  “ anhelavit  sub  onere,  enixus  est  in 
exonerando  ventre”  (Parkhurst and  Gesenius) ; and 

the  Syriac  noun  from  the  same  root,  de- 

notes, 1.  such  effort  as  the  verb  implies,  and,  2.  the 
intestinum  rectum.  Also,  whenever  the  former  word 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Cetib,h  the  Keri  gives  the 
latter,  except  in  1 Sam.  vi.  11,  where  the  latter 
stands  in  the  Cetib.  Now  this  last  passage  speaks  of 
the  images  of  the  emerods  after  they  were  actually 
made,  and  placed  in  the  ark.  It  thus  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  former  word  means  the  disease,  and 
the  latter  the  part  affected,  which  must  necessarily 
have  been  included  in  the  actually  existing  image, 
and  have  struck  the  eye  as  the  essential  thing 
represented,  to  which  the  disease  was  an  incident.  As 
some  morbid  swelling,  then,  seems  the  most  probable 
nature  of  the  disease,  so  no  more  probable  conjecture 
has  been  advanced  than  that  hemorrhoidal  tumours, 
or  bleeding  piles,  known  to  the  Romans  as  mariscae 
(Juv.  ii.  13),  are  intended.  These  are  very  common 
in  Syria  at  present,  oriental  habits  of  want  of  exer- 
cise and  improper  food,  producing  derangement  of 
the  liver,  constipation,  &c.,  being  such  as  to  cause 

s — 

* Closely  akin  to  it  is  the  Arab.  which  means 

tumor  qui  apud  viros  oritur  in  posticis  partibus,  apud 
mulieres  in  anteriore  parte  vulvae  similis  herniae 
virorum. 

b Parkhurst,  however,  s.v.  D'^by,  thinks,  on' the 
authority  of  Dr.  Kennicott’s  Codices t that  D'“linp  is 


them.  The  words  of  1 Sam  v.  12,  “ the  men  that 
died  not  were  smitten  with  emerods,”  show  that 
the  disease  was  not  necessarily  fatal.  It  is  clear  from 
its  parallelism  with  “ botch  ” and  other  diseases  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  27 , that  is  a disease,  not  a part 

of  the  body;  but  the  translations  of  it  by  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities  are  various  and  vague.0  Thus  the 
LXX.  andVulg.,  as  above,  uniformly  render  the  word 
as  bearing  the  latter  sense.  The  mention  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  105)  of  the  malady,  called  by  him  O'fjXeia 
vovaos,  as  afflicting  the  Scythians  who  robbed  the 
temple  (of  the  Syrian  Venus)  in  Ascalon,  has  been 
deemed  by  some  a proof  that  some  legend  con- 
taining a distortion  of  the  Scriptural  account  was 
current  in  that  country  down  to  a late  date. 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  ( Acharn . 231) 
mentions  a similar  plague  (followed  by  a similar 
subsequent  propitiation  to  that  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture), as  sent  upon  the  Athenians  by  Bacchus  .d 
The  opinion  mentioned  by  Winer  ( s . v.  Philister ), 
as  advanced  by  Lichtenstein,  that  the  plague  of 
emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  one  and  the  same, 
the  former  being  caused  by  an  insect  ( solpuga ) as 
large  as  a field-mouse,  is  hardly  worth  serious 
attention.  [H.  H.] 

E'MIM  (O'O'X  ; ’O (ifieuot,  and  ’Opp\v),  a tribe 
or  family  of  gigantic  stature  which  originally  in- 
habited the  region  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  would  appear,  from  a comparison'of  Gen.  xiv. 
5-7  with  Deut.  ii.  10-12,  20-23,  that  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  was,  in  primitive  times, 
held  by  a race  of  giants,  all  probably  of  the  same 
stock,  comprehending  the  Rephaim  on  the  north,  next 
the  Zuzim,  after  them  the  Emim,  and  then  the 
Horim  on  the  south ; and  that  afterwards  the  king- 
dom of  Bashan  embraced  the  territories  of  the  first ; 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  the  second ; that  of 
the  Moabites  the  third;  while  Edom  took  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Horim.  The  whole  of  them  were 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  eastern  kings  who  de- 
stroyed Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

The  Emim  were  related  to  the  Anakim,  and 
were  generally  called  by  the  same  name ; but  then- 
conquerors  the  Moabites  termed  them  Emim— that 
is  “Terrible  men”  (Deut.  ii.  11) — most  pro- 
bably on  account  of  their  fierce  aspect.  [Rephaim  ; 
Anakim.]  [J.  L.  P.] 

EMMAN  UEL  (’Eppavovyh. ; Emmanuel ), 
Matt.  i.  23.  [Immanuel.] 

EMMA'US  (5Ej upaovs),  the  village  to  which  the 
two  disciples  were  going  when  our  Lox-d  appeared 
to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection 
(Luke  xxiv.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem sixty  stadia  (A.  V.  “ threescore  furlongs”),  or 
about  7j  miles  ; and  Josephus  mentions  “ a village 
called  Emmaus  ” at  the  same  distance  (B.  J.  vii. 
6,  §6).  These  statements  seem  sufficiently  defi- 
nite ; and  one  would  suppose  no  great  mistake 
could  be  made  by  geographers  in  fixing  its  site.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  from  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the  opinion 


in  all  these  passages  a very  ancient  Hebrew  varia 
lectio. 

0 Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  1,  §1,  Svaevrepia ; Aquila, 
to  (f>a.yeSaim)s  eAfco?. 

d Pollux,  Onom.  iv.  25,  thus  describes  what  he  calls 
fiovfiiov.  olSr/pa  pera  <f>\eypovi)s  alpoppov  yii/erat  Kara 
rrjv  eSpav  eVros,  eari  Se  opota  pvfois  wpois.  comp. 
Bochart,  Hierozoic.  i.  381. 
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prevailed  among  Christian  writers,  that  the  Em- 
inaus  of  Luke  was  identical  with  the  Emmaus  on 
the  border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  afterwards 
called  Nicopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  adopted 
this  view  ( Onom . s.  v.  Emaus ) ; and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geographers  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  14th  century  (Reland,  p.  758).  Then, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  it  began  to  be 
supposed  that  the  site  of  Emmaus  was  at  the  little 
village  of  Kubeibeh,  about  3 miles  west  of  Neby 
Samwil  (the  ancient  Mizpeh),  and  9 miles  from 
Jerusalem  (Sir  J.  Maund.  in  Early  Travels  in 
Palestine,  175 ; Ludolph.  deSuchem,  Itin.;  Quares- 
mius,  ii.  719).  There  is  not,  however,  a shadow 
of  evidence  for  this  supposition.  In  fact  the  site  of 
Emmaus  remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  recently  revived  the  old  theory, 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nico- 
polis ; and  has  supported  it  with  his  wonted  learn- 
ing, but  not  with  his  wonted  conclusiveness.  He 
first  endeavours  to  cast  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading  k^Korra  in  Luke  xxiv.  13,  because 
two  uncial  MSS.  (K  and  N),  and  a few  unimport- 
ant cursive  MSS.  insert  knardr,  thus  making  the 
distance  160  stadia,  which  would  nearly  correspond 
to  the  distance  of  Nicopolis.  But  the  best  MSS. 
have  not  this  word,  and  the  best  critics  regard 
it  as  an  interpolation.  There  is  a strong  proba- 
bility that  some  copyist  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  city,  but  not  the  village  of  Emmaus,  tried 
thus  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  his  ideas  of  geo- 
graphy. The  opinions  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
their  followers,  on  a point  such  as  this,  are  not  of 
very  great  authority.  When  the  name  of  any 
noted  place  agreed  with  one  in  the  Bible,  they  were 
not  always  careful  to  see  whether  the  position  cor- 
responded in  like  manner.  [Edrei.]  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  being  a noted  city  in  their  day,  they 
were  led  somewhat  rashly  to  confound  it  with  the 
Emmaus  of  the  Gospel.  The  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  are  plainly  opposed  to  the  identity.  The 
two  disciples  having  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Emmaus  in  part  of  a day  (Luke  xxiv.  28,  29),  left 
the  latter  again  after  the  evening  meal,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late  (verses  33,  42, 
43).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  distance, 
and  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a steep  and 
difficult  mountain,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  from 
six  to  seven  hours,  so  that  they  could  not  have  ar- 
rived in  Jerusalem  till  long  past  midnight.  This 
fact  seems  to  us  conclusive  against  the  identity  of 
Nicopolis  and  the  Emmaus  of  Luke.  (Robinson,  iii. 
147,  sq. ; Reland,  Pal.  427,  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 
EMMA'TJS,  or  NICOPOLIS  (’E y/xaois, 
1 Macc.  iii.  40  ; } Ay.ya.ovs , Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §4), 
a town  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  10  from  Lydda  (Itin.  Hieros. ; Reland, 
309).  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T. ; but 
the  town  rose  to  importance  during  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  and  was  a place  of  note  in  the 
wars  of  the  Asmoneans.  It  was  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides,  the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §3  ; 1 Macc.  ix.  50).  It 
was  in  the  plain  beside  this  city  that  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  so  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a mere 
handful  of  men,  as  related  in  1 Macc.  iii.  57,  iv.  3, 
&c.  Under  the  Romans  Emmaus  became  the  capital 
of  atoparchy  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5 ; Plin.  v.  14). 
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It  was  burned  by  the  Roman  general  Varus  about 
A.D.  4.  In  the  3rd  century  (about  A.D.  220)  it 
was  rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  the  well-known  Christian  writer ; and  then 
received  the  name  Nicopolis.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
frequently  refer  to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  ( Chron . Pas.  ad 
A.C.  223  ; Reland,  p.  759).  Early  writers  men- 
tion a fountain  at  Emmaus,  famous  far  and  wide 
for  its  healing  virtues  ; the  cause  of  this  Theophanes 
ascribes  to  the  fact,  that  Our  Lord  on  one  occasion 
washed  His  feet  in  it  (Chron.  41.)  The  Cru- 
saders confounded  Emmaus  with  a small  fortiess 
farther  south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road  now  called 
Patron  (Will.  Tyr.  Hist.  vii.  24).  A small  miserable 
village  called  ’Amwas  still  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  It  stands  on  the  western  declivity  of 
a low  hill,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  church. 
The  name  Emmaus  was  also  borne  by  a village  of 
Galilee  close  to  Tiberias ; probably  the  ancient 
Hammath,  i.  e.  hot  springs — of  which  name  Em- 
maus was  but  a corruption.  The  hot  springs  still 
remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  him  as  giving  its  name  to  the  place 
(. B . J.  iv.  1,  §3 ; Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3).  [J.  L.  P.] 

EM'MER  (’E yyi\p\  Semmeri ),  1 Esd.  ix.  21. 
[Immer.] 

EM'MOR  (Rec.  Text  with  E,  5E yydp-,  Lachm. 
with  A B C D,  ’E yy&p  ; Emmor ),  the  father  of 
Sychem  (Acts  vii.  16).  [Hamor.] 

E'NAM  (with  the  article,  DJ'JJn  = “ the  double 
spring;”  Ges.  Thes.  1019  a,  Mcuaid;  Alex.  ’H raeiy; 
Enaim,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah  or 
lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
towns  (Jarmuth  and  Eshtaol  for  instance)  which 
are  kfiown  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very 
probably  the  place  in  the  “ doorway  ” of  which 
Tamar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her  father-in- 
law  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words 
Pathach  enayim  (D^V  flDS)  are  not  taken  as  a 
proper  name,  but  are  rendered  “ an  open  place,” 
lit.  “ the  doorway  of  Enayim,”  or  the  double  spring, 
a translation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  (rats  irvAais 
Air  dr)  and  now  generally.  In  Josh.  xv.  34,  for 
“ Tappuah  and  Enam,”  the  Peschito  has  “ Pathuch- 
Elam,”  which  supports  the  identification  suggested 
above.  [Ain.]  [G.] 

E'NAN  (j^y ; Alrar;  Enan).  Ahira  ben- 
Enan  was  prince”  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the 
time  of  the  numbering  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15). 

ENA'SIBUS  (’E raaifios  ; Eliasib),  1 Esd.  ix. 
34.  [Eliashib.] 

ENCAMPMENT  (rpTO,  machdneh,  in  all 
places  except  2 K.  vi.  8,  where  JTlJnFl,  tachanoth, 
is  used).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  resting- 
place  of  an  army  or  company  of  travellers  at  night a 
(Ex.  xvi.  13;  Gen.  xxxii.  21),  and  was  hence 
applied  to  the  army  or  caravan  when  on  its  march 
(Ex.  xiv.  19;  Josh.  x.  5,  xi.  4;  Gen.  xxxii.  7, 
8).  Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a science,  and  their  encampments 
were  consequently  devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of 
more  systematic  warfare.  The  description  of  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites,  on  their  march  from  Egypt 
(Num.  ii.,  iii.),  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of 

a Whence  DP  PI  JlPn  ( chunoth  hayyom ),  “ the 
camping-time  of  day,”  i.  e.  the  evenirg,  Judg.  xix.  9. 
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information  on  the  subject:  whatever  else  may  be 
gleaned  is  from  scattered  hints.  The  tabernacle, 
corresponding  to  the  chieftain’s  tent  of  an  ordinary 
encampment,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  around 
and  facing  it  (Num.  ii.  l),b  arranged  in  four  grand 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  lay  the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their 
standards  (Niim.  i.  52,  ii.  2).  On  the  east  the 
post  of  honour  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  round  its  standard  rallied  the  tribes  of  Issachar 
and  Zebulun,  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Leah.  On 
the  south  lay  Reuben  and  Simeon,  the  representa- 
tives of  Leah,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  the  son 
of  her  handmaid.  Rachel’s  descendants  were  en- 
camped on  the  western  side  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
chief  place  being  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
To  this  position  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Ben- 
jamin, allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v.  14,  and  Ps. 
lxxx.  2.  On  the  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  the  children  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Gad’s  younger  brother.  All  these  were  en- 
camped around  their  standards,  each  according  to 
the  ensign  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  In  the 
centre,  round  the  tabernacle,  and  with  no  standard 
but  the  cloudy  or  fiery  pillar  which  rested  over  it, 
were  the  tents  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  The 
former,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at  their  head,  were 
encamped  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  south  were 
the  Kohathites,  who  had  charge  of  the  ark,  the  table 
of  shewbread,  the  altars  and  vessels  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  Gershonites  were  on  the  west,  and  when  on  the 
march  carried  the  tabernacle  and  its  lighter  furni- 
ture ; while  the  Merarites,  who  were  encamped  on 
the  north,  had  charge  of  its  heavier  appurtenances. 
The  order  of  encampment  was  preserved  on  the 
march  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal  for  which  was  given 
by  a blast  of  the  two  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  5). 
The  details  of  this  account  supply  Prof.  Blunt  with 
some  striking  illustrations  of  the  undesigned  coinci- 
dences of  the  books  of  Moses  ( Undes . Coincid.  pp. 
75-86). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encamp- 
ment no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is 
l’easonable  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26,  27)  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
camp.  This  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1 Chr.  ix.  18,  24 ; 2 Chr. 
xxxi.  2). 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites  were  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  the 
purity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God 
(Num.  v.  3 ; Deut.  xxiii.  14).  With  this  object 
the  dead  were  buried  without  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4, 
5) : lepers  were  excluded  till  their  leprosy  departed 
from  them  (Lev.  xiii.  46,  xiv.  3 ; Num.  xii.  14, 
15),  as  were  all  who  were  visited  with  loathsome 
diseases  (Lev.  xiv.  3).  All  who  were  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were  slain  in 
battle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for 
seven  days  (Num.  xxxi.  19).  Captives  taken  in 
war  were  compelled  to  remain  for  a while  outside 
(Num.  xxxi.  19;  Josh.  vi.  23).  The  ashes  from 
the  sacrifices  were  poured  out  without  the  camp  at 
an  appointed  place,  whither  all  uncleanness  was 
removed  (Deut.  xxiii.  10,  12),  and  where  the 
entrails,  skins,  horns,  &c.,  and  all  that  was  not 
offered  in  sacrifice  were  burnt  (Lev.  iv.  11,  12, 
vi.  11,  viii.  17). 


b The  form  of  the  encampment  was  evidently  cir- 
cular, and  not  square,  as  it  is  generally  represented. 


The  execution  of  criminals  took  place  without 
the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  35,  36  ; 
Josh.  vii.  24),  as  did  the  burning  of  the  young 
bullock  for  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  12).  Thest 
circumstances  combined  explain  Heb.  xiii.  12,  and 
John  xix.  17,  20. 

The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  in  their  subsequent  history.  The 
temple,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  was  still 
“ the  camp  of  Jehovah  ” ‘(2  Chr.  xxxi.  2 ; cf.  Ps. 
lxxviii.  28);  and  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
David  were  “ a great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God  ” 
(1  Chr.  xii.  22). 

High  ground  appears  to  have  been  uniformly 
selected  for  the  position  of  a camp,  whether  it  were 
on  a hill  or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible 
pass  (Judg.  vii.  18).  So,  in  Judg.  x.  17,  the 
Ammonites  encamped  in  Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched 
in  Mizpeh.  The  very  names  are  significant.  The 
camps  of  Saul  and  the  Philistines  were  alternately 
in  Gibeah,  the  “height”  of  Benjamin,  and  the  pass 
of  Michmash  (1  Sam,  xiii.  2,  3,  16,  23).  When 
Goliath  defied  the  host  of  Israel,  the  contending 
armies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  valley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  3);  and  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Gilboa  Saul’s  position  on  the  moun- 
tain was  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had 
pitched  in  Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  The  carelessness  ol 
the  Midianites  in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed 
them  to  the  night  surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted 
in  their  consequent  discomfiture  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii. 
8,  12).  But  another  important  consideration  in 
fixing  upon  a position  for  a camp  was  the  propin- 
quity of  water:  hence  it  is  found  that  in  most 
instances  camps  were  pitched  near  a spring  or  well 
(Judg.  vii.  3 ; 1 Macc.  ix.  33).  The  Israelites  at 
Mount  Gilboa  pitched  by  the  fountain  in  Jezreel 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  while  the  Philistines  encamped 
at  Aphek,  the  name  of  which  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a stream  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  rendered  it  a favourite  place  of  encampment 
(1  Sam.  iv.  1 ; 1 K.  xx.  26 ; 2 K.  xiii.  17).  In 
his  pursuit  of  the  Amalekites,  David  halted  his, 
men  by  the  brook  Besor,  and  there  left  a detach- 
ment with  the  camp  furniture  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9). 
One  of  Joshua’s  decisive  engagements  with  the 
nations  of  Canaan  was  fought  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  where  he  surprised  the  confederate  camp 
(Josh.  xi.  5,  7 ; comp.  Judg.  v.  19,  21).  Gideon, 
before  attacking  the  Midianites,  encamped  beside 
the  well  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  it  was  to 
draw  water  from  the  well  at  Bethlehem  that 
David’s  three  mighty  men  cut  their  way  through 
the  host  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

The  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  ma’- 

galah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or  bayo,  ma’gal  (1  Sam. 

xxvi.  5,  7),  which  some,  and  Thenius  among  them, 
explain  as  an  earthwork  thrown  up  round  the  en- 
campment, others  as  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
baggage- waggons.  The  etymology  of  the  word 

points  merely  to  the  circular  shape  of  the  enclosure 
formed  by  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  pitched  around 
their  chief,  whose  spear  marked  his  resting-place 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  7),  and  it  might  with  propriety 
be  used  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  according  as 
the  camp  was  fixed  or  temporary.  We  know  that, 
in  the  case  of  a siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  pos- 
sible, surrounded  the  place  attacked  (1  Macc.  xiii. 
43),  and  drew  about  it  a line  of  circumvallation 
dayek.  2 K xxv.  1),  which  was  marked  by 
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a breastwork  of  earth  (H^DD,  m’sillah,  Is.  lxii. 
io;  rbbb,  soVlah,  Ez.  xxi.  27  (22)  ; comp.  Job 
xix.  12),  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  besieged  and  of  protecting  the  be- 
siegers from  their  sallies.*-'  But  there  was  not  so 
much  need  of  a formal  entrenchment,  as  but  few 
instances  occur  in  which  engagements  were  fought 
in  the  camps  themselves,  and  these  only  when  the 
attack  was  made  at  night.  Gideon’s  expedition 
against  the  Midianites  took  place  in  the  early  morn- 
ing (Judg.  vii.  19),  the  time  selected  by  Saul  for 
his  attack  upon  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  by 
David  for  surprising  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
17  ; comp.  Judg.  ix.  33).  To  guard  against  these 
night  attacks,  sentinels  (D'Hp5!^,  shorn  rim)  were 
posted  (Judg.  vii.  20  ; 1 Macc.  xii.  27)  round  the 
camp,  and  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  probably  led  to  their  capture  by 
Gideon  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  army  (Judg. 

vii.  19). 

The  valley  which  separated  the  hostile  camps 
was  generally  selected  as  the  fighting  ground  (PH^ 
sadeh,  “ the  battle-field,”  1 Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.  i 5 ; 
2 Sam.  xviii.  6),  upon  which  the  contest  was 
decided,  and  hence  the  valleys  of  Palestine  have 
played  so  conspicuous  a part  in  its  history  (Josh. 

viii.  13;  Judg.  vi.  33;  2 Sam.  v.  22,  viii.  13, 
&c.).  When  the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the 
place  of  marshalling  (rDTJJQ,  ma’dracah,  1 Sam. 
xvii.  20),  a detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  cafnp 
and  baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii.  22,  xxx.  24).  The  beasts 
of  burden  were  probably  tethered  to  the  tent  pegs 
(2  K.  vii.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  15). 

The  Hjrp,  machaneh,  or  moveable  encampment, 
is  distinguished  from  the  matstsab,  or 

rCtsib  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1 Chr.  xi.  16),  which 
appear  to  have  been  standing  camps,  like  those 
which  Jehoshaphat  established  throughout  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  2),  or  advanced  posts  in  an  enemy’s 
country  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17 ; 2 Sam.  viii.  6),  from 
which  skirmishing  parties  made  their  predatory 
excursions,  and  ravaged  the  crops.  It  was  in  re- 
sisting one  of  these  expeditions  that  Shammah  won 
himself  a name  among  David’s  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  12).  Machaneh  is  still  further  distinguished 
from  mibhtsdr,  “ a fortress  ” or  “ walled 

t t:  • 

town  (Num.  xiii.  19). 

Camps  left  behind  them  a memorial  in  the  name 
of  the  place  where  they  were  situated,  as  among 
ourselves  (cf.  Chester,  Grantchester,  &c.).  Ma- 
haneh-Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  25)  was  so  called  from  the 
encampment  of  the  Danites  mentioned  in  Judg.  xviii. 
12.  [Mahanaim.]  The  more  important  camps 
at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  10,  ix.  6)  and  Shiloh  (Josh, 
xviii.  9 ; Judg.  xxi.  12,  19)  left  no  such  impress; 
the  military  traditions  of  these  places  were  eclipsed 
by  the  greater  splendour  of  the  religious  associations 
which  surrounded  them.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ENCHANTMENTS,  1.  CPtA,  or 
Ex.  vii.  11,  22,  viii.  7 ; (pappaueiai,  LXX.  (Grotius 
compares  the  word  with  the  Greek  Atral)  ; secret 
arts,  from  to  cover ; though  others  incorrectly 
connect  it  with  ci  flame,  or  the  glittering 

c The  Chaldee  renders  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20) 

and  p'*!  (2  K.  xxv,  1)  by  the  same  word, 
or  J$?3ipT3,  the  Greek  xaP“K(»na.. 
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blade  of  a sword,  as  though  it  implied  a sort  of 
dazzling  cheironomy  which  deceives  spectators. 
Several  versions  render  the  word  by  “ whisperings,” 
insusurrationes,  but  it  seems  to  be  a more  ge- 
neral word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  various  means 
(some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a quasi-scientific  cha- 
racter) by  which  the  Egyptian  Chartummim  im- 
posed on  the  credulity  of  Pharaoh. 

2.  ; (papp-audai , (p6.pp.au a , LXX.  (2  K. 
ix.  22  ; Mic.  v.  12  ; Nah.  iii.  4)  ; veneflcia,  male - 
ficia,  Vulg.  ; “ maleficae  artes,”  “ praestigiae,” 
“ muttered  spells.”  Hence  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  eVaot  8 al  as  in  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  certain  formulae  was  universal  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  carmina  to 
evoke  the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a city  (Macrob.  Sa~ 
tumal.  iii.  9),  others  to  devote  hostile  armies  (Id.), 
others  to  raise  the  dead  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  xi.  15; 
Senec.  Oedip.  547),  or  bind  the  gods  (deagol 
6euv)  and  men  (Aesch.  Fur.  331),  and  even  in- 
fluence the  heavenly  bodies  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  207  sq ., 
xii.263  ; “ Te  quoque  Luna  traho,”  Virg.  Eel.  viii., 
Aen.  iv.  489 ; Hor.  Epod.  v.  45).  They  were  a 
recognised  part  of  ancient  medicine,  even  among  the 
Jews,  who  regarded  certain  sentences  of  the  Law  as 
efficacious  in  healing.  The  Greeks  used  them  as 
one  of  the  five  chief  resources  of  pharmacy  (Pind. 
Pyth.  iii.  8,  9 ; Soph.  Aj.  582),  especially  in  obste- 
trics (Plat.  Theaet.  p.  145)  and  mental  diseases 
(Galen  de  Sanitat.  tuenda,  i.  8).  Homer  mentions 
them  as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  ( Od.  xix 
456),  and  Cato  even  gives  a charm  to  cure  a dis- 
jointed limb  (. De  Re  Rust.  160 ; cf.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxviii.  2).  The  belief  in  charms  is  still  all  but 
universal  in  uncivilised  nations;  see  Lane’s  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  300,  306,  &c.,  ii.  177,  &c. ; Beeckman’s 
Voyage  to  Borneo,  ch.  ii. ; Meroller’s  Congo  (in 
Pinkerton’s  Voyages,  xvi.  pp.  221,  273);  Hue’s 
China,  i.  223,  ii.  326 ; Taylor’s  New  Zealand,  and 
Livingstone’s  Africa,  passim,  &c. ; and  hundreds  of 
such  remedies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  effica- 
cious among  the  uneducated. 

3.  D'fcTfe,  Eccl.  x.  11 ; \J/i0vpurp6s,  LXX.,  from 
wnb.  This  word  is  especially  used  of  the  charm- 
ing of  serpents,  Jer.  viii.  17  (cf.  Ps.  Iviii.  5 ; 
Ecclus.  xii.  13,  Eccl.  x.  11,  Luc.  ix.  891 — a pa- 
rallel to  “ cantando  ruinpitur  anguis,”  and  “ Yipereas 
rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fauces,”  Ov.  Met.  1.  c.). 
Maimonides  ( de  Idol.  xi.  2)  expressly  defines  an  en- 
chanter as  one  “ who  uses  strange  and  meaningless 
words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  folly  of  the  cre- 
dulous. They  say,  for  instance,  that  if  one  utter 
the  words  before  a serpent  or  scorpion  it  will  do  no 
^iarm”  (Carpzov.  Annot.  in  Godwynum , iv.  11). 
An  account  of  the  Marsi  who  excelled  in  this  art  is 
given  by  Augustin  (ad  Gen.  ix.  28),  and  of  the 
Psylli  by  Amobius  (ad  Nat.  ii.  32) ; and  ttey  are 
alluded  to  by  a host  of  other  authorities  (Plin.  vii. 
2,  xxviii.  6 ; Aelian.  H.  A.  i.  57 ; Yirg.  Aen.  vii. 
750 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  495.  They  were  called 
'Ocpiodidurai).  The  secret  is  still  understood  in 
the  East  (Lane,  ii.  106). 

4.  The  word  D'KTI!)  is  used  of  the  enchant- 
ments sought  by  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  1.  It  pro- 
perly alludes  to  ophiomancy,  but  in  this  place  has 
a general  meaning  of  endeavouring  to  gain  omens 
(ety  awduTycriv  to?s  olwvoTs,  LXX.). 

5.  -inn  is  used  for  magic,  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  It 
comes  from  Til  PI,  to  bind  (cf.  uaraSeco.  ftaaKaiva, 
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bannen),  and  means  generally  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring power  over  some  distant  object  or  person  ; 
but  this  word  seems  also  to  have  been  sometimes 
used  expressly  of  serpent  charmers,  for  R.  Sol. 
Jarchi  on  Deut.  xviii.  11,  defines  the  "OPi  “Din 
to  be  one  “ who  congregates  serpents  and  scorpions 
into  one  place.” 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix.  26 ; Is. 
xlvii.  9,  &c.),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is 
almost  impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17 ; 2 Chr.  xxxiii. 
6),  and  we  find  it  still  flourishing  at  the  Christian 
era  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8,  viii.  9,  11,  y ogreia',  Gal.  v. 
20  ; Rev.  ix.  21). 

The  chief  sacramenta  daemoniaca  were  a rod,  a 
magic  circle,  dragon’s  eggs,  certain  herbs,  or  “ insane 
roots,”  like  the  henbane,  &c.  The  fancy  of  poets  both 
ancient  and  modern  has  been  exerted  in  giving  lists  of 
them  (Ovid,  and  Hor.  U.  cc.;  Shakspeare’s  Macbeth, 
Act  iv.  1 ; Kirke  White’s  Gondoline ; Southey’s 
Curse  ofKehama,  Cant.  iv.  &c.).  [Witchcrafts  ; 
Amulets  ; Divination.]  [F.  W.  F.] 


imagination  composed  probably  by  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  not  earlier  than  B.c.  300.  The  change  of 
the  name  is  a corruption — the  first  syllable  Shal 
being  dropped  (compare  the  Bupalussor  of  Aby- 
denus,  which  represents  Aabopolassar),  and  the 
order  of  the  liquids  m and  n being  reversed.  The 
author  of  Tobit  makes  Enemessar  lead  the  children 
of  Israel  into  captivity  (i.  2),  following  the  appa- 
rent narrative  of  the  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii. 
3-6,  xviii.  9-11).  He  regards  Sennacherib  not 
only  as  his  successor  but  as  his  son  (i.  15),  for 
which  he  has  probably  no  authority  beyond  his 
own  speculations  upon  the  text  of  Scripture.  As 
Sennacherib  is  proved  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
to  be  the  son  of  Sargon,  no  weight  can  be  properly 
attached  to  the  historical  statements  in  Tobit.  The 
book  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  apo- 
cryphal. [G.  R.] 

ENE'NlUS  CEvpueos  ; Emmanius),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  who  returned  from  captivity 
with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v.  8).  There  is  no  name 
corresponding  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 


EN'-DOR  (“PPpy  = “ spring  of  Dor  ’Aey- 
8 u>p;  Endor),  a place  which  with  its  “daughter- 
towns”  (PlIJl)  was  in  the  territory  of  Issachar, 
and  yet  possessed  by  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11). 
This  was  the  case  with  five  other  places  which  lay 
partly  in  Asher,  partly  in  Issachar,  and  seem  to 
have  formed  a kind  of  district  of  their  own  called 
“ the  three,  or  the  triple,  Neplieth .” 

Endor  was  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  victory  over 
Sisera  and  Jabin.  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  the  tor- 
rent Kishon  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
huge  host,  but  it  was  emphatically  to  Endor  that  the 
tradition  of  the  death  of  the  two  chiefs  attached  itself 
(Ps.  lxxxiii.  9,  10).  Possibly  it  was  some  recollection 
of  this,  some  fame  of  sanctity  or  good  omen  in 
Endor,  which  drew  the  unhappy  Saul  thither  on 
the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with  an  enemy  no 
less  hateful  and  no  less  destructive  than  the  Mi- 
dianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  Endor  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ; but  it  was  known  to 
Eusebius,  who  describes  it  as  a large  village  4 miles 
S.  of  Tabor.  Here  to  the  north  of  Jebel  Duhy 
(the  “ Little  Hermon  ” of  travellers),  the  name 
still  lingers,  attached  to  a considerable  but  now  de- 
serted village.  The  rock  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
slope  of  which  Endur  stands,  is  hollowed  into  caves, 
one  of  which  may  well  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
incantation  of  the  witch  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  383  ; 
Rob.  ii.  360 ; Stanley,  345).  The  distance  from 
the  slopes  of  Gilboa  to  End<5r  is  7 or  8 miles,  over 
difficult  ground.  [G.] 

EN-EGLA'IM  (D^jr^  = “ spring  of  twcf 
heifers;”  'EvayaKhCip. ; Engallim),  a place  named 
only  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  10),  apparently  as  on  the 
Dead  Sea  ; but  whether  near  to  or  far  from  Engedi, 
on  the  west  or  east  side  of  the  Sea,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  the  text.  In  his  comment  on  the 


Jordan ; but  this  is  not  supported  by  other  evi- 
dence. By  some  (e.g.  Gesenius,  Thes.  1019)  it  is 
thought  to  be  identical  with  Eglaim,  but  the  two 
words  arc  different,  En-eglaim  containing  the  Ain, 
which  is  rarely  changed  for  any  other  aspirate.  [G.] 
ENEMES'SAR  CEvey^affap,  ,Ev€p4(r<rapos ) 
is  the  name  under  which  Shalmaneser  appears  in 
the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  2,  15,  &c.).  This  book  is  not 
of  any  historical  authority,  being  a mere  work  of 


ENGAD'DI  (ej/  alyia\o?s  ; in  Cades'),  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  14.  [Engedi.] 

EN-GAN'NIM  (D'3;T)'y  = “ spring  of  gar- 
dens”). 1.  A city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah, 
named  between  Zanoah  and  Tappuah  (Josh.  xv. 
34).  The  LXX.  in  this  place  is  so  different  from 
the  Hebrew  that  the  name  is  not  recognizable. 
Vulg.  Aen-Gannim. 

2.  A city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
21 ; ’Iec^F  ua\  Toppidv,  Alex,  tfv  Tavvlp.’,  En-Gan- 
nirri)',  allotted  with  its  “suburbs”  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (xxi.  29  ; 117777?  ypa/xydruv  ; En- 
Gannim).  These  notices  contain  no  indication  of 
the  position  of  Engannim  with  reference  to  any 
known  place,  but  there  is  great  probability  in  the 
conjecture  of  Robinson  (ii.  315)  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Ginaia  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  6,  §1), 
which  again,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  survives  in 
the  modern  Jenin,  the  first  village  encountered  on 
the  ascent  from  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  into 
the  hills  of  the  central  country.  Jenin  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  “orchards”  or  “gardens”  which 
interpret  its  ancient  name,  and  the  “ spring”  is  to 
this  day  the  characteristic  object  in  the  place  (Rob. 
ii.  315  ; Stanley,  349,  note ; Van  de  Velde,  359). 
The  position  of  Jenin  is  also  in  striking  agreement 
with  the  requirements  of  Beth-hag-Gan  (A.  V.  “ the 
garden-house BaiOydv)  in  the  direction  of  which 
Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The  rough 
road  of  the  ascent  was  probably  too  much  for  his 
chariot,  and  keeping  the  more  level  ground  he  made 
for  Megiddo,  where  he  died  (see  Stanley,  349). 

In  the  lists  of  Levitical  cities  in  1 Chr.  vi.  Anem 
is  substituted  for  Engannim.  Possibly  it  is  merely 
a contraction.  [G.] 

EN'GEDI  ('TS  J'V,  “the  fountain  of  the  kid;” 

’£770188!  and  £770880! ; Arabic,  (S tXs* 
a frwn  in  the  wilderness  of  Juuah  (Josh.  xv.  62), 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Erek.  xlvii. 
10).  Its  original  name  was  Hazazon-Tamar  [p  Wn 
TOP),  “the  pruning  of  the  palm”),  doubtless,  as 
Josephus  says,  on  account  of  the  palm  groves 
which  surrounded  it  (2  Chr.  xx.  2 ; Ecclus.  xxiv. 
14;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  1,  §2).  Some  doubt  seems 
to  have  existed  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  as 
to  its  true  position.  Stephanus  \ laces  it  near 
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Sodom  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) ; Jerome  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  {Comm,  in  Ezek.  xlvii.)  ; but 
Josephus  more  correctly,  at  the  distance  of  300 
stadia  from  Jerusalem  (Ant.  ix.  1,  §2).  Its  site 
is  now  well  known.  It  is  about  the  middle  of 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  is  a rich 
plain,  half  a mile  square,  sloping  very  gently  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  water,  and  shut 
in  on  the  north  by  a lofty  promontory.  About  a 
mile  up  the  western  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  some  400  feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain 
of  Ain  Jidy,  from  which  the  place  gets  its  name. 
The  water  is  sweet,  but  the  temperature  is  81° 
Fah.  It  bursts  from  the  limestone  rock,  and 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent,  fretted  by  many  a 
rugged  crag,  and  raining  its  spray  over  verdant 
borders  of  acacia,  mimosa,  and  lotus.  On  reaching 
the  plain,  the  brook  crosses  it  in  nearly  a straight 
line  to  the  sea.  During  a greater  part  of  the  year, 
however,  it  is  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  soil.  Its 
banks  are  now  cultivated  by  a few  families  of 
Arabs,  who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this 
spot.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  such  a 
climate  it  might  be  made  to  produce  the  rarest 
fruits  of  tropical  climes.  Traces  of  the  old  city 
exist  upon  the  plain  and  lower  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  brook.  They 
are  rude  and  uninteresting,  consisting  merely  of 
foundations  and  shapeless  heaps  of  unhewn  stones. 
A sketch  by  M.  Belly,  taken  from  the  fountain,  and 
embracing  the  plain  on  the  shore,  and  the  south-west 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  will  be  found  in  the  Atlas 
of  Plates  to  De  Saulcy’s  Voyage,  pi.  viii.  A much 
better  one  is  given  under  Sea,  the  Salt. 

The  history  of  Engedi,  though  it  reaches  back 
nearly  4000  years,  may  be  told  in  a few 
sentences.  It  was  imme- 
diately after  an  assault  upon 
the  “ Amorites,  that  dwelt  in 
Hazazon-Tamar,”  that  the 
five  Mesopotamian  kings  were 
attacked  by  the  rulers  of  the 
plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ; 
comp.  2 Chr.  xx.  2).  It  is 
probable  that  the  fountain 
was  always  called  Engedi, 
and  that  the  ancient  town 
built  on  the  plain  below  it 
got  in  time  the  same  name. 

Saul  was  told  that  David  was 
in  the  “ wilderness  of  En- 
gedi and  he  took  “ 3000 
men,  and  went  to  seek  David 
and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  wild  goats”  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 

1 -4).  These  animals  still  frequent  the  cliffs  above  and 
around  the  fountain ; the  Arabs  call  them  Beden. 
At  a later  period  Engedi  was  the  gathering-place  of 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Berachah  (2 
Chr.  xx.  2).  It  is  remarkable  that  this,  is  the 
usual  route  taken  in  the  present  day  by  such 
predatory  bands  from  Moab  as  make  incursions  into 
Southern  Palestine.  They  pass  round  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  then  up  the  road  along  its 
western  shore  to  Ain  Jidy,  and  thence  toward 
Hebron,  Tekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  prospects  of 
plunder  seem  most  inviting. 

The  vineyards  of  Engedi  were  celebrated  by 
Solomon  (Cant.  i.  14);  its  balsam  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  ix.  1,  §2),  and  its  palms  by  Pliny — “ En- 
gadda  oppidum  fuit,  secundum  ab  Hierosolymis 
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fertilitate  palmetorumque  nemoribus”  (v.  17). 
But  vineyards  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain-side, 
and  neither  palm-tree  nor  balsam  is  seen  on  the 
plain.  In  the  fourth  century  there  was  still  a large 
village  at  Engedi  ( Onorn . s.  v.) ; it  must  have  been 
abandoned  very  • soon  afterwards,  for  there  is  no 
subsequent  reference  to  it  in  history,  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  recent  habitation  (Porter’s  Handbook, 
242  ; Rob.  i.  507).  There  is  a curious  reference  to  it 
in  Mandeville  (Early  Trav.  179),  who  says  that  the 
district  between  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea  is <c  the  land 
of  Dengadda”  (Fr.  d'Engadda ),  and  that  the  balm 
trees  were  “ still  called  vines  of  Gady.”  [J.  L.  P.] 
ENGINE,  a term  exclusively  applied  to  mili- 
tary affairs  in  the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  }5Q£^n 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  15)  is  its  counterpart  in  etymolo- 
gical meaning,  each  referring  to  the  ingenuity  (en- 
gine, from  ingenimn ) displayed  in  the  con  tin  vance. 
The  engines  to  which  the  term  is  applied  in  2 Chr. 
were  designed  to  propel  various  missiles  from  the 
walls  of  a besieged  town ; one,  like  the  balista,  was 
for  stones,  consisting  probably  of  a strong  spring 
and  a tube  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  stone  ; 
another,  like  the  catapulta,  for  arrows,  an  enor- 
mous stationary  bow.  The  invention  of  these  is 
assigned  to  Uzziah’s  time — a statement,  which  is 
supported  both  by  the  absence  of  such  contrivances 
in  the  representations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
warfare,  and  by  the  traditional  belief  that  the  ba- 
lista was  invented  -in  Syria  (Pliny,  vii.  56).  Luther 
gives  brustwehren,  i.  e.  “ parapets,”  as  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Another  war-engine,  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  acquainted,  was  the  battering-ram, 
described  in  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  as  'ilD,  lit.  a bcat- 


striking  walls  ; and  still  more  precisely  in  Ez.  iv.  2, 
xxi.  22,  as  *13,  a ram.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
was  well  known  both  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
i.  359)  and  the  Assyrians.  The  references  in  Eze- 
kiel are  to  the  one  used  by  the  latter  people,  con- 
sisting of  a high  and  stoutly  built  framework  on 
four  wheels,  covered . in  at  the  sides  in  order  to 
protect  the  men  moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or 
two  pointed  weapons.  Their  appearance  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Roman  aries  with  which 
the  Jews  afterwards  became  acquainted  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  7,  §19).  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  tes - 
tudo  or  the  vinea  (cf.  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  Vulg.) ; but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  (cf.  Wilkinson,  i.  361).  The 
marginal  rendering  “engines  of  shot”  (Jer.  vi.  6 
xxxii.  24  : Ez.  xxvi.  8)  is  incorrect.  [W.  L.  B.] 


ing  of  that  which  is  in  front,  hence  a ram  for 


Assyrian  war-engines,  from  Hotta,  pi.  160. 
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ENGRAVER.  The  term  EJHn,  so  translated 
in  the  A.  V.,  applies  broadly  to  any  artificer, 
whether  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal : to  restrict  it  to 
the  engraver  in  Ex.  xxxv.  35,  xxxviii.  23,  is  im- 
proper : a similar  latitude  must  be  given  to  the 
term  nfiQ,  which  expresses  the  operation  of  the 
artificer : in  Zech.  iii.  9,  ordinary  stone-cutting  is 
evidently  intended.  The  specific  description  of  an 
engraver  was  pX  tjHn  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  his 
chief  business  was  cutting  names  or  devices  on  rings 
and  seals  ; the  only  notices  of  engraving  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  high-priest’s  dress — the  two  onyx- 
stones,  the  twelve  jewels,  and  the  mitre-plate 
having  inscriptions  on  them  (Ex.  xxviii.  11,  21, 
36).  The  previous  notices  of  signets  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
18,  xli.  42)  imply  engraving.  The  art  was  widely 
spread  throughout  the  nations  of  antiquity,  parti- 
cularly among  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  i.  78;  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  373),  the  Aethiopians  (Her.  vii.  69),  and  the 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen,  Indien,  ii.  122).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EN-HAD'DAH  (iTjirj'#  = ‘‘sharp,  or  swift 
spring;”  Gesen.  Al/j-apeK ; Alex,  ’fjv’' Adda),  one  of 
the  cities  on  the  border  of  Issachar  named  next  to 
Engannim  (Josh.  xix.  21).  Van  de  Velde  (i.  315) 
would  identify  it  with  Ain-haud  on  the  western 
side  of  Carmel,  and  about  2 miles  only  from  the  sea. 
But  this  is  surely  out  of  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  rather  in  Asher  or  Manasseh.  [G.] 

EN-HAK-KO'RE  (fcOipn  J'JJ  = “ the  spring 
of  the  crier ;”  Tryy^  rov  eTnKaXov/xevov),  the 
spring  which  burst  out  in  answer  to  the  “ cry”  of 
Samson  after  his  exploit  with  the  jawbone  (Judg. 
xv.  19).  The  name  is  a pun  founded  on  the  word 
in  verse  18,  yikera  (&OpJ,  A.  V.  “he  called”). 
The  word  Maktesh,  which  in  the  story  denotes  the 
“ hollow  place”  (literally,  the  “mortar”)  in  the 
jaw,  and  also  that  for  the  “ jaw  ” itself,  Lechi,  are 
both  names  of  places.  Van  de  Velde  ( Memoir , 343) 
endeavours  to  identify  Lechi  with  Tell-el-Lekiyeh 
4 miles  N.  of  Beersheba,  and  Enhakkore,  with  the 
large  spring  between  the  Tell  and  Khewelfeh.  But 
Samson’s  adventures  appear  to  have  been  confined 
to  a narrow  circle,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  ex- 
tending them  to  a distance  of  some  30  miles  from 
Gaza,  which  Lekiyeh  is,  even  in  a straight 
line.  [G.] 

EN-HA'ZOR  (Tl^n  py  = “ spring  of  the  vil- 
lage ;”  TvriyT]  ’A a6p  ; En-Asor),  one  of  the  “ fenced 
cities”  in  the  inheritance  of  Naphtali,  distinct  from 
Razor,  named  between  Edrei  and  Iron,  and  appa- 
rently not  far  from  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  It  has 
not  yet  been  identified.  [G.] 

EN-MISHPAT  py ; y nyy^i  rys 

Kplaews),  Gen.  xiv.  7.  [Kadesh.] 

EN-RIM'MON  (flEn  PP  ; Vat.  omits,  Alex. 
iv  'PepLydou  ; et  in  Rimmon),  one  of  the  places  which 
the  men  of  Judah  re-inhabited  after  their  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29).  From  the  towns 
in  company  with  which  it  is  mentioned,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  the  name  is  the  same  which  in 
the  earlier  books  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V. 
in  the  separate  form  of  “ Ain  and  Rimmon  ” (Josh, 
xv.  32),  “ Ain,  Remmon”  (xix.  7 ; and  see  1 Chr. 
iv.  32),  but  in  the  LXX.  combined,  as  in  Nehe- 
miah.  [Ain;  2.]  [G.] 

E NOCH,  and  once  HE'NOCH  (fun  = Cha- 
!MC  S Philo,  de  Post.  Caini,  §11,  ep/unveuerai 
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'Evct>x  aox>  5 ; Joseph.  ’'A va>xos  ; 

Henoch ).  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv. 

17),  who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after 
his  name  (18).  Ewald  ( Gesch . i.  356  note ) 
fancies  that  there  is  a reference  to  the  Phrygian 
Iconium,  in  which  city  a legend  of  ^Avvclkos  was 
preserved,  evidently  derived  from  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  the  father  of  Methuselah  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
'Ik6viov,  Suid.  s.  v.  N avvaKos).  Other  places  have 
been  identified  with  the  site  of  Enoch  with  little 
probability ; e.  g.  Anuchta  in  Susiana,  the  Heni- 
ochi  in  the  Caucasus,  &c. 

2.  The  son  of  Jared  (‘TV,  a descent,  cf.  Jordan ), 
and  father  of  Methuselah  (n^’-irVO,  a man  of 
arms,  Philo.  1.  c.  §12,  MaOouadXe/j.  i^airoffToA^ 
Oavarov  (Gen.  v.  21  ff. ; Luke  iii.  28).  In  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  (v.  14,  cf.  Enoch,  lx.  8)  he  is  described  as 
“ the  seventh  from  Adam ;”  and  the  number  is  pro- 
bably noticed  as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine  comple- 
tion and  rest  (cf.  August,  c.  Faust,  xii.  14),  while 
Enoch  was  himself  a type  of  perfected  humanity, 
“ a man  raised  to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while 
angels  fell  to  earth  by  transgression”  (Iren.  iv. 
16,  2).  The  other  numbers  connected  with  his 
history  appear  too  symmetrical  to  be  without 
meaning.  He  was  bom  when  Jared  was  162 
(9x6x3)  years  old,  and  after  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son  in  his  65th  (5x6  4-7)  year  he  lived  300 
years.  From  the  period  of  365  years  assigned  tc 
his  life,  Ewald  (i.  356),  with  very  little  probability, 
regards  him  as  “ the  god  of  the  new-year,”  but  the 
number  may  have  been  not  without  influence  on 
the  later  traditions  which  assigned  to  Enoch  the 
discovery  of  the  science  of  astronomy  ( darpoAoyia , 
Eupolemus  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17,  where  he  is 
identified  with  Atlas).  After  the  birth  of  Methu- 
selah it  is  said  (Gen.  v.  22-4)  that  Enoch  “ walked 
with  God  300  years  . .*.  and  he  was  not;  for 

God  took  him  ” (lip1?,  pereOyKev,  LXX.  (here 
only) ; tulit,  Vulg.).  The  phrase  “ walked  with 
God”  (D'n’tanVlK  Tj^nnn)  is  elsewhere  only 
used  of  Xoah  (Gen.  vi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  &c.), 
and  is  to  be  explained  of  a prophetic  life  spent 
in  immediate  converse  with  the  spiritual  world 
(Enoch,  xii.  2,  “ All  his  action  was  with  the  holy 
ones , and  with  the  watchers  during  his  life  ”). 
There  is  no  further  mention  of  Enoch  in  the  O.  T., 
but  in  Ecclesiasticus  (xlix.  14)  he  is  brought  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  (ot»Se  els  e/c- 
ricrdri  oTos  5E.)  of  the  Jews,  for  he  was  taken  up 
(aveA'fjcpBr),  Alex.  yeTereOy)  from  the  earth.  “ He 
pleased  the  Lord  and  was  translated  [into  Paradise, 
Vulg.]  being  a pattern  of  repentance”  (Ecclus.  xliv. 
14).  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and 
issue  of  Enoch’s  life  are  clearly  marked.  “ By  faith 
Enoch  was  translated  (pLerereOy,  translatus  est, 
Vulg.)  that  he  should  not  see  death  ...  for  before 
his  translation  (,ueTa0e<rews)  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God.”  The  contrast  to  this 
divine  judgment  is  found  in  the  constrained  words 
of  Josephus : “ Enoch  departed  to  the  Deity  (are- 
Xtopyce  irpbs  rb  de?ov),  whence  [the  sacred 
writers]  have  not  recorded  his  death  ” {Ant.  1, 
3,  4). 

The  biblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a fruitful 
source  of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theolo- 
gians disputed  with  subtilty  as  to  the  place  to 
which  he  was  removed ; whether  it  was  to  paradise 
or  to  the  immediate  presence  of  God  (cf.  Feuarden- 
tius  ad  Iren.  v.  5A  though  others  more  wisely 
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declined,  to  discuss  the  question  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr. 
H.  T.,  p.  758).  On  other  points  there  was  greater 
unanimity.  Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers 
commonly  coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic  wit- 
nesses of  the  possibility  of  a resurrection  of  the  body 
and  of  a true  human  existence  in  glory  (Iren.  iv.  5, 
1 ; Tertull.  de  Resurr.  Cam.  58  ; Hieron.  c.  Joan. 
Ilierosol.  §§29,  32,  pp.  437,  440)  ; and  the  voice 
of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almost  unanimous 
in  regarding  them  as  “the  two  witnesses”  (Rev. 
xi.  3 tf.)  who  should  fall  before  “ the  beast,”  and 
afterwards  be  raised  to  heaven  before  the  great 
judgment  (Hippol.  Frag,  in  Dan.  xxii. ; de  An- 
tichr.  xliii.  Cosmas  Indie,  p.  75,  ap.  Thilo,  Kara 
r)]v  hac\r)cria.<rT ikt]V  ?capddoo'iv  ; Tertull.  de 
Anima,  59  ; Ambros.  in  Psalm,  xlv.  4 ; 
Evang.  Nicod.  c.  xxv.  on  which  Thilo  has  almost 
exhausted  the  question : Cod.  Apoc.  iY.  T.  pp. 
765  f.).  This  belief  removed  a serious  difficulty 
which  was  supposed  to  attach  to  their  translation  ; 
for  thus  it  was  made  clear  that  they  would  at  last 
discharge  the  common  debt  of  a sinful  humanity, 
from  which  they  were  not  exempted  by  their 
glorious  removal  from  the  earth  (Tertull.  de  Ani- 
ma, 1.  c. ; August.  Op.  imp.  c.  Jul.  vi.  30). 

In  later  times  Enoch  was  celebrated  as  the  in- 
ventor of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17).  He  is  said  to  have 
filled  300  books  with  the  revelations  which  he 
received,  and  is  commonly  identified  with  Edris 
(i.  e.  the  learned ),  who  is  commemorated  in  the 
Koran  (cap.  19)  as  one  “ exalted  [by  God]  to  a high 
place”  (cf.  Sale,  1.  c. ; Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient. 
pp.  30  ft'.).  But  these  traditions  were  probably 
due  to  the  apocryphal  book  which  bears  his  name 
(cf.  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.T.  i.  215  IF.). 

Some  (Buttm.  Mythol.  i.  176  ff. ; Ewald,  1.  c.) 
have  found  a trace  of  the  history  of  Enoch  in  the 
Phrygian  legend  of  Annaeus  (fAvvanos,  NauvaKos), 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  lived  300 
years,  and  predicted  the  deluge  of  Deucalion. 
[Enoch,  1.]  In  the  A.  Y.  of  1 Chr.  i.  3,  the  name 
is  given  as  Henoch. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  A.  V.  Hanoch ; 1 Chr. 
i.  33,  A.  Y.  Henoch ). 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  Reuben  (A.  V.  Hanoch; 
Gen.  xlvi.  9 ; Ex.  vi.  14 ; 1 Chr.  v.  3),  from  whom 
came  “ the  family  of  the  Hanochites  ” (Num. 
xxvi.  5). 

5.  In  2 Esdr.  vi.  49,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the 

Latin  (and  Eng.)  Version  for  Behemoth  in  the 
Aethiopic.  [B.  F.  W.J 

ENOCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  remains  pf  that  early  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  great  pro- 
totype. From  its  vigorous  style  and  wide  range 
of  speculation  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  received  in  the  first  ages ; and  recent 
investigations  have  still  left  many  points  for  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

1.  The  history  of  the  book  is  remarkable.  The 
first  trace  of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude  (14,  15 ; cf.  Enoch,  i.  9),  but  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he 
derived  his  quotation  from  tradition  (Hofmann, 
Schriftbcweis , i.  420)  or  from  writing  (iirpocpyrev- 
(Tzv  . . . ’Ei/d>x  Aeywv),  though  the  wide  spread  of 
the  book  in  the  second  century  seems  almost  decisive 
in  favour  -of  the  latter  supposition.  It  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  Justin  ( Apol . ii.  5),  Irenaeus 
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( Adv . Haer.  iv.  16,  2),  and  Anatolius  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
vii.  32).  Clement  of  Alexandria  ( Eclog . p.  801)  and 
Origen  (yet  comp.  c.  Cels.  v.  p.  267,  ed.  Spenc.) 
both  make  use  of  it,  and  numerous  references  occur 
to  the  “writing,”  “books,”  and  “ words  ” of  Enoch 
in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,  which 
present  more  or  less  resemblance  to  passages  in  the 
present  book  (Fabr.  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i.  161 
ff.  ; Gfrorer,  Proph.  Pseudep.  273  f.).  Tertul- 
lian  (De  Cult.  Fern.  i.  3 ; cf.  De  Idol.  4)  expressly 
quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was  “ not  received  by 
some,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon”  (in 
armarium  Judaicum),  but  defends  it  on  account  of 
its  reference  to  Christ  (legimus  omnem  scripturam 
aedificationi  habilem  divinitus  inspirari).  Augustine 
(De  Civ.  xv.  23,  4)  and  an  anonymous  writer 
whose  work  is  printed  with  Jerome’s  (Brev.  in 
Psalm,  cxxxii.  2 ; cf.  Hil.  ad  Psalm.  1.  c.)  were 
both  acquainted  with  it ; but  from  their  time  till 
the  revival  of  letters  it  was  known  in  the  Western 
Church  only  by  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude  (Dill- 
mann,  Einl.  lvi.).  In  the  Eastern  Church  it 
was  known  some  centuries  later.  Considerable  frag- 
ments are  preserved  in  the  Chronographia  of  Geor- 
gius Syncellus  (c.  792  a.d.),  and  these,  with  the 
scanty  notices  of  earlier  writers,  constituted  the  sole 
remains  of  the  book  known  in  Europe  till  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Meanwhile,  however,  a report 
was  current  that  the  entire  book  was  preserved  in 
Abyssinia;  and  at  length,  in  1773,  Bruce  brought 
with  him  on  his  return  from  Egypt  three  MSS., 
containing  the  complete  Aethiopic  translation. 
Notwithstanding  the  interest  which  the  discovery 
excited,  the  first  detailed  notice  of  this  translation 
was  given  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy  in  1800,  and  it  was 
not  published  till  the  edition  of  Archbishop  Law- 
rence in  1838  (Libri  Enoch  versio  Aethiopica  . . . 
Oxon.).  But  in  the  interval  Lawrence  published 
an  English  translation,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  which  passed  through  three  editions  (The 
Book  of  Enoch,  &c.  by  R.  Lawrence.  Oxford, 
1821,  1833,  1838).  The  translation  of  Lawnence 
formed  the  basis  of  the  German  edition  of  Hoff- 
mann (Des  Buch  Henoch , ...  A.  E.  Hoffmann, 
Jena,  1833-38) ; and  Gfrorer,  in  1840,  gave  a 
Latin  translation  constructed  from  the  translations 
of  Lawrence  and  Hoffmann  (Prophetae  veteres  Pseud- 
epigraphi . . . ed.  A.  F.  Gfrorer,  Stuttgartiae,  1840). 
All  these  editions  were  superseded  by  those  of 
Dillmann,  who  edited  the  Aethiopic  text  from  five 
MSS.  (Liber  Henoch,  Aethiopice,  Lipsiae,  1851), 
and  afterwards  gave  a German  translation  of  the 
book  with  a good  introduction  and  commentary 
(Das  Buch  Henoch,  . . . von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann, 
Leipzig,  1853).  The  work  of  Dillmann  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  book.  Among 
the  essays  which  were  called  out  by  it  the  most 
important  were  those  of  Ewald  ( Ueber  des  Aethio- 
pischen  Buches  Henoch  Entstehung,  &c.,  Gottingen, 
1856)  and  Hilgenfeld  (D.  Judische  Apokalyptik, 
Jena,  1857).  The  older  literature  on  the  subject 
is  reviewed  by  Fabricius  (Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i. 
199  ff.). 

2.  The  Aethiopic  translation  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  it  was  probably  made  about  the  same 
time  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible  with  which  it 
was  afterwards  connected,  or  in  other  words, 
towards  the  middle  or  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  general  coincidence  of  the  translation  with  the 
patristic  quotations  of  corresponding  passages  shows 
satisfactorily  that  the  text  from  which  it  was 
derived  was  the  same  as  that  current  in  the  early 
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Church,  though  one  considerable  passage  quoted 
by  Georg.  Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book 
(Dillm.  p.  85).  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
the  Greek  text  was  the  original,  or  itself  a transla- 
tion. One  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  book 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees  (Dillm.  in 
Ewald’s  Jahrb.  1850,  p.  90),  and  the  names  of  the 
angels  and  winds  are  derived  from  Aramaic  roots 
(cf.  Dillm.  pp.  236  ff.).  In  addition  to  this  a 
Hebrew  book  of  Enoch  was  known  and  used  by 
Jewish  writers  till  the  thirteenth  century  (Dillm. 
Einl.  lvii.),  so  that  on  these  grounds,  among 
others,  many  have  supposed  (J.  Scaliger,  Lawrence, 
Hoffmann,  Dillmann)  that  the  book  was  first  com- 
posed in  Hebrew  (Aramaean).  In  such  a case  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  Hebraizing  style,  which 
may  be  found  as  well  in  an  author  as  in  a trans- 
lator; and  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  it  is 
difficult  to  weigh  mere  conjectures.  On  the  one 
hand,  if  the  book  had  been  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  it  might  seem  likely  that  it  would  have 
been  more  used  by  Rabbinical  teachers;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  writer  certainly  appears  to 
have  been  a native  of  Palestine,3  and  therefore 
likely  to  have  employed  the  popular  dialect.  If 
the  hypothesis  of  a Hebrew  original  be  accepted, 
which  as  a hypothesis  seems  to  be  the  more  plau- 
sible, the  history  of  the  original  and  the  version 
finds  a good  parallel  in  that  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach.  [Ecclesiasticus.] 

3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  revelations  supposed  to  have  been  given  to 
Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed  to 
offer  a comprehensive  vindication  of  the  action  of 
Providence.  [Enoch.]  It  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
The  first  part  (Cc.  1-36  Dillm.),  after  a general 
introduction,  contains  an  account  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  of  the  judgment  to  come 
upon  them  and  upon  the  giants,  their  offspring 
(6-16) ; and  this  is  followed  by  the  description  of 
the  journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed  to 
him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  storms  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fallen  and  the  land  of 
the  blessed  (17-36).  The  second  part  (37-71)  is 
styled  “ a vision  of  wisdom,”  and  consists  of  three 
“ parables,”  in  which  Enoch  relates  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(38-44)  gives  chiefly  a picture  of  the  future  bless- 
ings and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies : the  second 
(45-57)  describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming 
of  Messiah  and  the  results  which  it  should  work 
among  “ the  elect  ” and  the  gainSayers  : the  third 
(58-69)  draws  out  at  further  length  the  blessedness 
of  “ the  elect  and  holy,”  and  the  confusion  and 
wretchedness  of  the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The 
third  part  (72-82)  is  styled  “the  book  of  the 
course  of  the  lights  of  heaven,”  and.  deals  with  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasons ; and  with  this  the  narrative  of  the 
journey  of  Enoch  closes.  Th v fourth  part  (83-91) 
js  not  distinguished  by  any  special  name,  but  con- 
tains the  record  of  a dream  which  was  granted  to 
Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which  he  saw  the  history 
of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the  world  up  to  the 

* The  astronomical  calculations  by  w hich  Lawrence 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  locality  of  the  writer  in  the 
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final  establishment  of  the  throne  of  Messiah.  The 
fifth  part  (92-105)  contains  the  last  addresses  of 
Enoch  to  his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of 
the  former  chapters  is  made  the  ground- work  of 
earnest  exhortation.  The  signs  which  attended 
the  birth  of  Noah  are  next  noticed  (106-7)  ; and 
another  short  “writing  of  Enoch”  (108)  forms 
the  close  to  the  whole  book  (cf.  Dillm.  Einl. 
i.  ff. ; Liicke,  Versuch  einer  vollstand.  Einl.  &c.j 
i.  93  ff.) 

4.  The  general  unity  which  the  book  possesses 
in  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the 
work  of  one  man.  The  several  parts,  while  they 
ai  e complete  in  themselves,  are  still  connected  by 
the  development  of  a common  purpose.  But  in- 
ternal coincidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that 
different  fragments  were  incorporated  by  the  author 
into  his  work,  and  some  additions  have  been  proba- 
bly made  afterwards.  Different  “ books  ” are  men- 
tioned in  early  times,  and  variations  in  style  and 
language  are  discernible  in  the  present  book.  To 
distinguish  the  original  elements  and  later  interpo- 
lations is  the  great  problem  which  still  remains  to 
be  solved,  for  the  different  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  are  barely  plausible.  In  each  case  the 
critic  seems  to  start  with  preconceived  notions  as 
to  what  was  to  be  expected  at  a particular  time, 
and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his  prejudices. 
Hofmann  and  Weisse  place  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work  after  the  Christian  era,  because  the  one 
thinks  that  St.  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  an  apo- 
cryphal book  (Hofmann,  Schriftbeiveis,  i.  420  ff.), 
and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity  altogether 
from  a Jewish  foundation  (Weisse,  Evangelienfrage, 
214  ff.).  Stuart  ( American  Bibl.  JRepert.  1840) 
so  far  anticipated  the  argument  of  Weisse  as  to 
regard  the  Christology  of  the  book  as  a clear  sign 
of  its  post-Christian  origin.  Ewald,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  picks  out  the  different  elements 
with  a daring  confidence,  and  leaves  a result  so 
complicated  that  no  one  can  accept  it  in  its  details, 
while  it  is  characterised  in  its  great  features  by 
masterly  judgment  and  sagacity.  He  places  the 
composition  of  the  ground-work  of  the  book  at 
various  intervals  between  144  B.C.  and  cir.  120  B.C., 
and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed  its  present 
form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  before  Christ. 
Liicke  (2nd  ed.)  distinguishes  two  great  parts,  an 
older  part  including  cc.  1-36,  and  72-105,  which 
he  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabeean 
struggle,  and  a later,  cc.  37-71,  which  he  assigns 
to  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  the  Great 
(141,  &c.).  He  supposes,  nowever,  that  later  inter- 
polations were  made  without  attempting-  to  ascer- 
tain their  date.  Dillmann  upholds  more  decidedly 
the  unity  of  the  book,  and  assigns  the  chief  part  of 
it  to  an  Aramaean  writer  of  the  time  of  John  Hyr- 
canus  (c.  110  B.C.).  To  this,  according  to  him, 
“historical”  and  “ Noachian  additions”  were 
made,  probably  in  the  Greek  translation  {Einl. 
lii.).  Kostlin  (quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  96,  &c.) 
assigns  cc.  1-16,  21-36,  72-105,  to  about  110 
B.c.  ; cc.  37-71  to  c.  B.C.  100-64;  and  the 
“Noachian  additions”  and  c.  108  to  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great.  Hilgenfeld  himself  places  the 
original  book  (cc.  1-16;  20-36;  72-90;  91,  1-19; 
93  ; 94-105)  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ  (a.  a.  O.  p.  145  n.).  This  book 
he  supposes  to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a 


neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  are  inconclusive.  Cf. 
Dillm.  p.  li. 
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Christian  writer  who  lived  between  the  times  “ of 
Gaturninus  and  Marcion  ” (p.  181),  who  added  the 
chief  remaining  portions,  including  the  great  Mes- 
sianic section,  cc.  37-71.  In  the  face  of  these 
conflicting  theories  it  is  evidently  impossible  to 
dogmatize,  and  the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  con- 
clusive reasoning.  The  interpretation  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic histories  (cc.  56,  57  ; 85-90),  on  which 
the  chief  stress  is  laid  for  fixing  the  date  of  the 
hook,  involves  necessarily  minute  criticism  of  de- 
tails, which  belongs  rather  to  a commentary  than 
to  a general  Introduction ; but  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  of  Hilgenfeld  and  Jost  ( Gesch . Jud.  ii. 
218  «.),  the  whole  book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of 
Jewish  origin.  Some  inconsiderable  interpolations 
may  have  been  made  in  successive  translations,  and 
large  fragments  of  a much  earlier  date  were  un- 
doubtedly incorporated  into  the  work,  but  as  a 
whole  it  may  be  regarded  as  describing  an  important 
phase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly  before  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

5.  In  doctrine  'the  Book  of  Enoch  exhibits  a 
great  advance  of  thought  within  the  limits  of 
revelation  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  know- 
ledge. The  teaching  on  nature  is  a curious  attempt 
to  reduce  the  scattered  images  of  the  0.  T.  to  a 
physical  system.  The  view  of  society  and  man,  of 
the  temporary  triumph  and  final  discomfiture  of  the 
oppressors  of  God’s  people,  carries  out  into  elabo- 
rate detail  the  pregnant  images  of  Daniel.  The 
figure  of  the  Messiah  is  invested  with  majestic  dig- 
nity as  “ the  Son  of  God  ” (c.  105,  2 only),  “ whose 
name  was  named  before  the  sun  was  made”  (48, 
3),  and  who  existed  “ aforetime  in  the  presence  of 
God”  (62,  6;  cf.  Lawrence,  Prel.  Diss.  li.  f.). 
And  at  the  same  time  His  human  attributes  as  “ the 
son  of  man,”  “ the  son  of  woman”  (c.  62,  5 only), 
**-  the  elect  one,”  “ the  righteous  one,”  “ the 
anointed,”  are  brought  into  conspicuous  notice. 
The  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  connexion 
of  angels  and  men,  the  classes  and  ministries  of  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan  (40,  7 ; 65, 
6),  and  the  legions  of  darkness,  the  doctrines  of 
resurrection,  retribution,  and  eternal  punishment 
(c.  22,  cf.  Dillm.  p.  xix.),  are  dwelt  upon  with 
growing  earnestness  as  the  horizon  of  speculation 
was  extended  by  intercourse  with  Greece.  But  the 
message  of  the  book  is  emphatically  one  of  “ faith 
and  truth”  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  32),  and  while  the 
writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts  of  scrip- 
ture, he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets.  His  errors  spring  from  an  undisci- 
plined attempt  to  explain  their  words,  and  from  a 
proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the  great 
characteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distinguished  from 
the  later  apocalypse  of  Ezra  [Esdras,  2nd  Book] 
is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation  by  which  it 
is  pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in  every  form 
the  great  principle  that  the  world,  natural,  moral, 
and  spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate  government 
of  God.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  is  a terrible 
retribution  reserved  for  sinners,  and  a glorious  king- 
dom prepared  for  the  righteous,  and  Messiah  is  re- 
garded as  the  divine  mediator  of  this  double  issue 
(c.  90, 91).  Nor  is  it  without  a striking  fitness  that 
a patriarch  translated  from  earth,  and  admitted  to 
look  upon  the  divine  majesty,  is  chosen  as  “ the 
herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  judgment  to  a 
people  who,  even  in  suffering,  saw  in  their  tyrants 
only  the  victims  of  a coming  vengeance.” 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude, 
and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  book  itself,  the 
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apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly 
separated  from  the  canonical  scriptures.  Tertul- 
lian  alone  maintained  its  authority  (1.  c.),  while  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews. 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand  (c.  Cels.  v.  p.  267,  ed 
Spenc.),  and  Augustine  (de  Civ . xv.  23,  4),  defini- 
tively mark  it  as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (vi.  16),  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Synopsis  S.  Scripturae,  Nicephonis  (Credner,  Zar 
Gesch.  d.  Kan.  145),  and  Montfaucon  ( Bibl . Coislin. 
p.  193). 

7 .  The  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  already 
noticed  incidentally.  The  German  edition  of  Dill- 
mann  places  within  the  reach  of  the  student  all 
the  most  important  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
book.  Special  points  are  discussed  by  Gfrorer,  Das 
Jahrh.  d.  Heils.  i.  3 ff . ; C.  Wieseler,  Die  70 
Wochen  des  Daniel,  1839.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Murray  ( Enoch  resiitutus,  &c.,  Lond. 
1838)  to  “ separate  from  the  books  of  Enoch  the 
book  quoted  by  St.  Jude,”  which  met  with  little 
favour.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ENOCH,  CITY.  [Enoch,  No.  1.] 

ENON.  [Aenon.]' 

EN-ROGEL  (*?n  py ; vyyv  'Pa>74?A  ; Pons 
Eogel),  a spring  which  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  7)  and  Benjamin  (xviii.  16).  It  was  the  point 
next  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  a lower  level,  as  is 
evident  from  the  use  of  the  words  “ ascended  ” and 
“descended”  in  these  two  passages.  Here,  appa- 
rently concealed  from  the  view  of  the  city,  Jonathan 
and  Ahimaaz  remained,  after  the  flight  of  David, 
awaiting  intelligence  from  within  the  walls  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  17),  and  here,  “ by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which 
is  ‘close  to’  (^Vtf)  En-rogel,”  Adonijah  held  the 
feast,  which  was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt 
on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  9).  These  are  all  the  occur- 
rences of  the  name  in  the  Bible.  By  Josephus 
on  the  last  incident  {Ant.  vii.  14,  §4)  its  situation 
is  given  as  “ without  the  city,  in  the  royal  garden,” 
and  it  is  without  doubt  referred  to  by  him  in  the 
same  connexion,  in  his  description  of  the  earthquake 
which  accompanied  the  sacrilege  of  Uzziah  {Ant. 
ix.  10,  §4),  and  which,  “at  the  place  called 
Eroge,”  a shook  down  a part  of  the  Eastern  hill, 
“ so  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and  the  royal  gardens.” 

In  the  Targum,  and  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions, the  name  is  commonly  given  as  “ the  spring 

of  the  fuller”  (tn¥j?  ^UW).  and  this  is  generally 

accepted  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  name — 
Eogel  being  derived  from  Eagal,  to  tread,  in  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  the  Orientals  in  washing  linen. 

In  more  modern  times,  a tradition,  apparently 
first  recorded  by  Brocardus,  would  make  En-rogel 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  (Bir  Eyub),  below  the 
junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  Hinnom,  and 
south  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  In  favour  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Josh.  xv.  7 the 
name  of  Ain-Eyub,  or  “ spring  of  Job,”  is  given  for 
En-rogel,  and  also  that  in  an  early  Jewish  Itinerary 
(Uri  of  Biel,  in  Hottinger’s  Cippi  Hebraici ) the 
name  is  given  as  “ well  of  Joab,”  as  if  retaining  the 
memory  of  Joab’s  connexion  with  Adonijah — a name 


a This  natural  interpretation  of  a name  only 
slightly  corrupt  appears  to  have  first  suggested  itself 
to  Stanley  (S.  # -P.  184). 
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which  it  still  retains  in  fhe  traditions  of  the  Greek 
Christians  (Williams,  Holy  City,  490).  Against  this 
general  belief  some  strong  arguments  are  urged  by 
Dr.  Bonar  in  favour  of  identifying  En-rogel  with 
the  present  “Fountain  of  the  Virgin,”  ’Ain  Ummcd- 
Daraj  — “ spring  of  the  mother  of  steps  ” — the 
perennial  source  from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is 
supplied  ( Land  of  Promise,  App.  v.).  These  argu- 
ments are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

1 . The  Sir  Eyub  is  a well  and  not  a spring  (En), 
while,  on  theotherhand,  the  “ Fountain  of  the  Virgin” 
is  the  only  real  spring  close  to  Jerusalem.  Thus  if 
the  latter  be  not  En-rogel,  the  single  spring  of  this 
locality  has  escaped  mention  in  the  Bible. 

2.  The  situation  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
agrees  better  with  the  course  of  the  boundary  of 
Benjamin  than  that  of  the  Bir  Eyub,  which  is  too 
far  south. 

3.  Bir  Eyub  does  not  suit  the  requirements  of 
2 Sam.  xvii.  17.  It  is  too  far  off  both  from  the  city, 
and  from  the  direct  road  over  Olivet  to  the  Jordan; 
and  is  in  full  view  of  the  city  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  475), 
which  the  other  spot  is  not. 

4.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  James  was  effected  by 
casting  him  down  from  the  temple  wall  into  the 
valley  of  Kedron,  where  he  was  Anally  killed  by  a 
fuller  with  his  washing-stick.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  St.  James  fell  near  where  the  fullers  were  at 
work.  Now  Bir  Eyub  is  too  far  off  from  the  site 
of  the  temple  to  allow  of  this,  but  it  might  very 
well  have  happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
(See  Stanley’s  Sermons  on  the  Apost.  Age,  p.  333-4.) 

5.  Darcij  and  Rogel  are  both  from  the  same  root, 
and  therefore  the  modern  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  one,  even  though  at  present  it  is 
taken  to  allude  to  the  “steps”  by  which  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Fountain  is  reached. 

Add  to  these  considerations  (what  will  have  more 
significance  when  the  permanence  of  Eastern  habits 
is  recollected) — 6.  That  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
is  still  the  great  resort  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem 
for  washing  and  treading  their  clothes : and  also — 
7.  That  the  level  of  the  king’s  gardens  must  have 
been  above  the  Bir  Eyub,  even  when  the  water  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  well — and  it  is  generally  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  below ; while  they  must  have  been 
lower  than  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  which  thus 
might  be  used  without  difficulty  to  irrigate  them. 
(See  Robinson,  i.  331-334 ; and  for  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  Bir  Eyub,  see  Williams,  Holy  City, 
ii.  489-495.)  [Jerusalem.]  [G.] 

EN-SHE'MESH  = “ spring  of  the 

sun  ;”  7)  TryyTj  tov  y\iov,  Baudcra/j-vs  ; En- 

semes,  id  est,  Fons  Solis),  a spring  which  formed 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  the  south  boundary  of 
Benjamin  (xviii.  17).  From  these  notices  it  appears 
to  have  been  between  the  “ ascent  of  Adummim  ” — 
the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  south 
of  the  Wady  Kelt — and  the  spring  of  En-rogel, 
in  the  valley  of  Kedron.  It  was  therefore  east 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
only  spring  at  present  answering  to  this  position 
is  the  Ain-Haud  or  Ain-Chot — the  “Well  of  the 
Apostles,” — about  a mile  below  Bethany,  the  tra- 
veller’s first  halting-place  on  the  road  to  Jericho. 
Accordingly  this  spring  is  generally  identified  with 
En-Shemesh.  The  aspect  of  Ain-haud  is  such 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  on  it  the  whole  day. 
This  is  not  inappropriate  in  a fountain  dedicated  to 
that  luminary.  [G.] 


ENSIGN 

ENSIGN  (D3  ; in  the  A.  V.  generally  “ ensign,” 
sometimes  “ standard  ^:n  , “ standard,”  with  the 

exception ofCant.ii. 4,  “banner;”  DIN,  “ensign”). 
The  distinction  between  these  three  Hebrew  terms 
is  sufficiently  marked  by  their  respective  uses : nes 
is  a signal ; degel  a military  standard  for  a large 
division  of  an  army  ; and  oth,  the  same  for  a small 
one.  Neither  of  them,  however,  expresses  the  idea 
which  “standard”  conveys  to  our  minds,  viz.,  a 
flag  ; the  standards  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  pro- 
bably resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assy- 
rians-^a  figure  or  device  of  some  kind  elevated  on  a 
pole.  (1 .)  The  notices  of  the  nes  or  “ ensign  ” are 
most  frequent ; it  consisted  of  some  well  understood 
signal  which  was  exhibited  on  the  top  of  a pole 
from  a bare  mountain  top  (Is.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  3) — the 
very  emblem  of  conspicuous  isolation  (Is.  xxx.  17). 
Around  it  the  inhabitants  mustered,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  an  enemy  (Is.  v.  26,  xviii. 
3,  xxxi.  9),  which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the 
blast  of  a trumpet  (Jer.  iv.  21.,  li.  27) ; or  as  a 
token  of  rescue  (Ps.  lx.  4 ; Is.  xi.  10  ; Jer.  iv. 
6)  ; or  for  a public  proclamation  (Jer.  1.  2)  ; or 
simply  as  a gathering  point  (Is.  xlix.  22,  lxii.  10). 
What  the  nature  of  the  signal  was,  we  have  no 
means  of  stating;  it  has  been  inferred  from  Is. 
xxxiii.  23,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  that  it  was  a flag : we 
do  not  observe  a flag  depicted  either  in  Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  representations  of  vessels  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
211  ; Bonomi,  pp.  166,  167)  ; but,  in  lieu  of  a flag, 
certain  devices,  such  as  the  phoenix,  flowers,  &c., 
were  embroidered  on  the  sail ; whence  it  appears 
that  the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail 
bearing  the  device,  was  the  nes  or  “ ensign.”  It 
may  have  been  sometimes  the  name  of  a leader,  as 
implied  in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar 
“ Jehovah-nissi”  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  It  may  also  have 
been,  as  Michaelis  ( Suppl . p.  1648)  suggests,  a 
blazing  torch.  The  important  point,  however,  to 
be  observed  is,  that  the  nes  was  an  occasional 
signal,  and  not  a military  standard,  and  that  eleva- 
tion and  conspicuity  are  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
term : hence  it  is  appropriately  applied  to  the 
“pole”  on  which  the  brazen  serpent  hung  (Num. 
xxi.  8),  which  was  indeed  an  “ ensign”  of  deliver- 
ance to  the  pious  Israelite  ; and  again  to  the  censers 
of  Korah  and  his  company,  which  became  a “ sign  ” 
or  beacon  of  warning  to  Israel  (Num.  xvi.  38).  (2.) 
The  term  degel  is  used  to  describe  the  standards 
which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
Israelite  army  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
52,  ii.  2 ff.,  x.  14  ff.).  Some  doubt  indeed  exists 
as  to  its  meaning  in  these  passages,  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  regarding  it  not  as  the  standard  itself,  but 
as  a certain  military  division  annexed  to  a standard, 
just  as  vexillum  is  sometimes  used  for  a body  of 
soldiers  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  70  ; Liv.  viii.  8).  The  sense 
of  compact  and  martial  array  does  certainly  seem 
to  lurk  in  the  word ; for  in  Cant.  vi.  4,  10,  the 
brilliant  glances  of  the  bride’s  eyes  are  compared  to 
the  destructive  advance  of  a well-arrayed  host, 
and  a similar  comparison  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  bridegroom  (Cant.  v.  10)  ; but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Cant.  ii.  4,  no  other  sense  than  that  of  a 
“ banner  ” will  suit,  and  we  therefore  think  the 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  correct.  No  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  term  in  Ps.  xx.  5,  as  both  the 
sense  and  the  text  are  matters  of  doubt  (see  Ols- 
hausen  and  Hengstenberg,  in  loc.').  A standard 
implies,  of  course,  a standard-bearer ; but  the  sup- 
posed notice  to  that  officer  in  Is.  x.  18,  is  incorrect, 
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the  word?  meaning  rather  “ as  a sick  man  pineth 
away  ;”  in  a somewhat  parallel  passage  (Is.  lix.  19) 
the  marginal  version  is  to  he  followed,  rather  than 
the  text.  The  character  of  the  Hebrew  military 
standards  is  quite  a matter  of  conjecture ; they  pro- 
bably resembled  the  Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a 
sacred  emblem  such  as  an  animal,  a boat,  or  the 
king’s  name  (Wilkinson,  i.  294).  Rabbinical  writers 
state  the  devices  to  have  been  as  follows : for  the 
tribe  of  Judah  a lion;  for  Reuben  a man;  for 
Ephraim  an  ox ; and  for  Dan  an  eagle  (Carpzov, 
Crit.  App.  p.  667)  ; but  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this.  As  each  of  the  four  divisions,  consisting 
of  three  tribes,  had  its  standard,  so  had  each  tribe 
its  “sign”  (oth)  or  “ensign,”  probably  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  not  only  each 
battalion,  but  even  each  company  had  its  particular 
ensign  (Wilkinson,  l.  c.).  We  know  nothing  of  its 
nature.  The  word  occurs  figuratively  in  Ps.  lxxiv. 
4,  apparently  in  reference  to  the  images  of  idol 
gods£  [W.  L.  B.] 


EN-TAPPUAH  (mBFT)^  = “ sP™g  of 
apple,”  or  “citron;”  irpy)]  Qa(p9<&9 ; Fons  Tap- 
huae).  The  boundary  of  Manasseh  went  from  facing 
Shechem  “ to  the  inhabitants  of  En-tappuah  ” 
(Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  probably  identical  with  Tap- 
puah,  the  position  of  which  will  be  elsewhere  ex- 
amined. [Tappuah.]  This  place  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Beth-tappuah  in  the  mountains 
cf  Judah.  [G.] 

EPAE'NETUS  (’E7T a(veros),  a Christian  at 
Rome,  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  5,  and 
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designated  as  his  beloved,  and  the  first  fruit  of  Asia 
(so  the  majority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  the  critical 
editors : the  received  text  has  ’Axaias)  unto  Christ. 
The  Synopsis  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  makes  him 
first  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  J Ustiman  remarks  that 
the  African  churches  do  not  recognise  him.  [H.  A.] 

EP'APHRAS  (’E7t cuppas),  a fellow-labourer 
with  the  Apostle  Paul,  mentioned  Col.  i.  7,  as 
having  taught  the  Colossian  church  the  grace  of 
God  in  truth,  and  designated  a faithful  minister 
( tiiaKovos ) of  Christ  on  their  behalf.  (On  the 
question  whether  Epaphras  was  the  founder  of  the 
Colossian  church,  see  the  prolegomena  to  the  Epistle, 
in  Alford’s  Greek  Testament,  iii.  35  ff.)  He  wan 
at  that  time  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  12), 
and  seems  by  the  expression  6 e|  vpSiv,  there  used, 
to  have  been  a Colossian  by  birth.  We  find  him 
again  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (ver. 
23),  which  was  sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to 
the  Colossians.  St.  Paul  there  calls  him  6 crvvaix- 
fxaXwT 6s  fxov,  but  whether  the  word  represents 
matter  of  fact,  or  is  only  a tender  and  delicate  ex- 
pression of  Epaphras’s  attention  to  the  Apostle  in 
his  imprisonment  (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  13),  we  cannot  say. 

Epaphras  may  be  the  same  as  Epaphroditus,  who 
is  called,  in  Phil.  ii.  25,  the  Apostle  of  the  Phi- 
lippians,  and  having  come  from  Philippi  to  Rome 
with  contributions  for  St.  Paul,  was  sent  back  with 
the  Epistle.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  and 
among  them  by  Grotius.  In  all  probability  the 
name  Epaphras  is  an  abbreviation  of  Epaphroditus  : 
but  on  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  persons, 
the  very  slight  notices  in  the  N.  T.  do  not  enable 
us  to  speak  with  any  confidence.  The  name  Epa- 
phroditus was  sufficiently  common:  see  Tacit.  Ann. 
xv.  55;  Sueton.  Domit.  14;  Joseph.  Life,  §76. 
The  martyrologies  make  Epaphras  to  have  been  first 
bishop  of  Colossae,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
there.  [H.  A.] 

EPAPHRODI  TUS  (’ETra^dStros,  Phil.  ii. 
25,  iv.  18).  See  above  under  Epaphras.  [H.  A.] 

E'PHAH  (HB'y  ; Tecpap,  Taupd  ; Epha),  the 
first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4, 
1 Chr.  i.  33),  afterwards  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  the 
following  words : — “ The  multitude  of  camels  shall 
cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ; 
all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come : they  shall  bring  gold 
and  incense ; and  they  shall  shew  forth  the  praises  of 
the  Lord.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered 
together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall 
minister  unto  thee:  they  shall  come  up  with  ac- 
ceptance on  mine  altar,  and  I will  glorify  the  house 
of  my  glory”  (Is.  lx.  6,  7).  This  passage  clearly 
connects  the  descendants  of  Ephah  with  the  Mi- 
dianites,  the  Keturahite  Sheba,  and  the  Ishmaelites, 
both  in  the  position  of  their  settlements,  and  in  their 
wandering  habits ; and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they 
formed  a tribe  bearing  his  name.  But  no  satisfactory 
identification  of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.  The 

Arabic  word  xJLnz  ( Gheyfeh ),  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a 
town,  or  village,  near  Bulbeys  (the  modern  Bilbeys'), 
a place  in  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  the  Sharkeeyeh, 
not  far  from  Cairo : but  the  tradition  that  Ephah 
settled  in  Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  authority. 
[Midian;  Sheba.]  [E.  S.  P.l 

E'PHAH  (na^y  ; r ai<pA  ; Epha).  1.  Con 
cubine  of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46) 
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2.  Son  of  Jahdai ; also  in  the  line  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

EPHAH.  [Measures.] 

E'PHAI  (following  the  Keri,  'D'S? ; but  the 
original  text  is  'Diy  = Ophai  ; and  so  LXX.  'Ia><p4 ; 
Ophi ),  a Netophathite,  whose  sons  were  among 
the  “captains  ('“ISP)  of  the  forces”  left  in  Judah 
after  the  deportation  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  8).  They 
submitted  themselves  to  Gedaliah,  the  Babylonian 
governor,  and  were  apparently  massacred  with  him 
by  lshmael  (xli.  3,  comp.  xl.  13). 

E'PHER  ("IQy  ; ’A^efp,  ’O (pep  ; Opher, 
Epher),  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Mi- 
dian  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  1 Chr.  i.  33),  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  except  in  these  genealogical  passages. 
His  settlements  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
probability.  According  to  Gesenius,  the  name  is 

o 

equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Ghifr,  signifying 

“ a calf,”  and  11  a certain  little  animal,  or  insect,  or 
animalcule.”  Two  tribes  bear  a similar  appellation, 

Glvifar  (^|j_f) ; but  one  was  a branch  of  the  first 

Amalek,  the  other  of  the  Ishmaelite  Kinaneh  (cf. 
Caussin,  Essai  sur  l’ Hist,  des  Arabes , i.  20,  297, 
and  298  ; and  Abulfeda,  Hist.  Anteislamica,  ed. 
Fleischer,  196):  neither  is  ascribed  to  Midian. 
The  first  settled  about  Yethrib  (El-Medeeneh)  ; the 
second,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mekkeh.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ETHER  ("lSy ; *A (pep,  Alex.  Tacpep',  Epher). 

1.  A son  of  Ezra,  among  the  descendants  of  Judah  ; 
possibly,  though  this  is  not  clear,  of  the  family  of 
the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

2.  (’O (pep).  One  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of 

Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 
The  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Ophrah, 
the  native  place  of  Gideon,  in  Manasseh,  on  the 
west  of  Jordan.  In  the  original  the  two  are  iden- 
tical except  in  termination  ("ISy,  iTlDy) ; and 
according  to  the  LXX.  (as  above)  the  vowel-points 
were  once  the  same.  [G.] 

ETHES-D  AM  MIM  D£K;  ’E (pepp4v- 

Alex.  ’A (peerboppeiv ; in  finibus  Dommirri ) , a place 
between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  which  the  Philistines 
were  encamped  before  the  affray  in  which  Goliath 
was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  explained  as  the 
“ end”  or  “ boundary  of  blood,”  in  that  case  pro- 
bably derived  from  its  being  the  scene  of  frequent 
sanguinary  encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Phi- 
listines. Under  the  shorter  form  of  Pas-dammim 
it  occurs  once  again  in  a similar  connexion  (1  Chr. 
xi.  13).  For  the  situation  of  the  place  see  Elah, 
Valley  of.  [G.] 
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was  written  by  the  apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  first 
captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  apparently 
immediately  after  he  had  written  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  [Colossians,  ep.  to],  and  during  that 
period  (perhaps  the  early  part  of  a.d.  62)  when 
his  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the  severer  cha- 
racter which  seems  to  have  marked  its  close. 

This  sublime  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  the  ancient  and  famous  city  of 
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Ephesus  (see  below),  that  church  which  the  apostle 
had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix.  1 sq,,  CDmp.  xviii. 
19),  with  which  he  abode  so  long  (rpieriav,  Acts 
xx.  31),  and  from  the  elders  of  which  he  parted 
with  such  a warm-hearted  and  affecting  farewell 
(Acts  xx.  18-35).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
called  out  by  any  special  circumstances,  nor  even 
to  have  involved  any  distinctly  precautionary  teach- 
ing (comp.  Schneckenburger,  Beitrdge,  p.  135  sq.), 
whether  against  Oriental  or  Judaistic  theosophy, 
but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which 
the  apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  epistle  to 
the  Church  of  Colossae,  afforded  him  a convenient 
opportunity  of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  ex- 
hortation. The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts 
that  had  pervaded  the  nearly  contemporaneous 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
same  practical  warnings  and  exhortations,  bears 
even  the  tinge  of  the  same  diction,  but  at  the 
same  time  enlarges  upon  such  profound  mysteries  of 
the  divine  counsels,  displays  so  fully  the  origin  and 
developments  of  the  Church  in  Christ , its  union, 
communion,  and  aggregation  in  Him,  that  this  ma- 
jestic epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  otherwise 
than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  consolatory  outpour- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  children  of  men.  To 
the  Christian  at  Ephesus  dwelling  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  temple  of  Diana,  daily  seeing  its  out- 
ward grandeur,  and  almost  daily  hearing  of  its 
pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in  this  epistle  to 
that  mystic  building  of  which  Christ  was  the 
corner-stone,  the  apostles  the  foundations,  and  him- 
self and  his  fellow  Christians  portions  of  the  august 
superstructure  (ch.  ii.  19-22),  must  have  spoken 
with  a force,  an  appropriateness,  and  a reassuring 
depth  of  teaching  that  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  easily  admit  of  being 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doctrinal 
(ch.  i. — iii.),  the  second  hortatory  and  practical. 

The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a brief  address 
to  the  saints  in  Ephesus  (see  below),  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a sublime  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
the  Father,  who  has  predestinated  us  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  blessed  and  redeemed  us  in  Christ , and 
made  known  to  us  His  eternal  purpose  of  uniting 
all  in  Him  (ch.  i.  3-14).  This  not  unnaturally 
evokes  a prayer  from  the  apostle  that  his  con- 
verts may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God’s 
calling,  the  riches  of  His  grace,  and  the  magnitude 
of  that  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ, — the 
Head  of  His  body,  the  Church  (ch.  i.  15-23). 
Then,  with  a more  immediate  address  to  his  con- 
verts, the  apostle  reminds  them  how,  dead  as  they 
had  been  in  sin,  God  had  quickened  them,  raised 
them,  and  even  enthroned  them  with  Christ, — and 
how  all  was  by  grace,  not  by  works  (ch.  ii.  1-10). 
They  were  to  remember,  too,  how  they  had  once 
been  alienated  and  yet  were  now  brought  nigh  in 
the  blood  of  Christ ; how  He  was  their  Peace,  how 
by  Him  both  they  and  the  Jews  had  access  to  the 
Father,  and  how  on  Him  as  the  corner-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a spiritual  temple  to  God  (ch. 

ii.  11-22).  On  this  account,  having  heard,  as  they 
must  have  done,  how  to  the  apostle  was  revealed 
the  profound  mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile 
world,  they  were  not  to  faint  at  his  troubles  (ch. 

iii.  1-13) : nay,  he  prayed  to  the  great  Father  ot  all 
to  give  them  inward  strength  to  teach  them  with 
the  love  of  Christ  and  fill  them  with  the  fulness  of 
God  (ch.  iii.  13-19).  The  prayer  is  concluded  by 
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a sublime  doxology  (ch.  iii.  20-  21),  which  serves 
to  usher  in  the  more  directly  practical  portion. 

This  the  apostle  commences  bv  entreating  them 
to  walk  wortny  ot  this  calling,  and  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit:  there  was  but  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  God  (ch.  iv.  1-6).  Each 
too  had  his  portion  of  grace  from  God  (ch.  iv. 
7-10),  who  had  appointed  ministering  orders  in  the 
Church,  until  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
grow  up  and  become  united  with  the  living  Head, 
even  Christ  (ch.  iv.  11-16).  Surely  then  they 
were  to  walk  no  longer  as  darkened",  feelingless 
heathen ; they  were  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put 
on  the  new  (ch.  iv.  17-24).  This  too  was  to 
be  practically  evinced  in  their  outward  actions; 
they  were  to  be  truthful,  gentle,  honest,  pure,  and 
forgiving ; they  were  to  walk  in  love  (ch.  iv.  25- 
v.  2).  Fornication,  covetousness,  and  impurity, 
were  not  even  to  be  named;  they  were  once  in 
heathen  darkness,  now  they  are  light,  and  must  re- 
prove the  deeds  of  the  past  (ch.  v.  3-14).  Thus 
were  they  to  walk  exactly,  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to 
sing,  and  to  give  thanks  (ch.  v.  15-21).  Wives 
were  to  be  subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to 
love  ana  cleave  to  their  wives  (ch.  v.  22-33)  ; chil- 
dren were  to  honour  their  parents,  parents  to  bring 
up  holily  their  children  (ch.  vi.  1-4) ; servants  and 
masters  were  to  perform  to  each  other  their  reci- 
procal duties  (ch.  vi.  5-9). 

With  a noble  and  viv;d  exhortation  to  arm  them- 
selves against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armour 
of  God  (ch.  vi.  10-20),  a brief  notice  of  the  coming 
of  Tychicus  (ch.  vi.  21,  22),  and  a twofold  dox- 
ology  (ch.  vi.  23,  24),  this  sublime  epistle  comes  to 
its  close. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  this  epistle,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  no  just  grounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies  of 
antiquity  are  unusually  strong.  Even  if  we  do  not 
press  the  supposed  allusions  in  Ignatius,  Eph.  ch. 
12,  and  Polycarp,  Philipp,  ch.  12,  we  can  confidently 
adduce  Irenaeus,  Haer.  v.  2,  3,  v.  14,  3,  Clem.  Alex. 
Paedag.  i.  p.  108  (ed.  Pott.),  Strom,  iv.  p.  592 
(ed.  Pott.),  Origen,  Contr.  Cels.  iii.  20,  Tertull. 
de  Praescr.  Haer.  ch.  36,  and  after  them  the  con- 
stant and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Even  Marcion  did  not  deny  that  the  epistle  was 
written  by  St.  Paul,  nor  did  heretics  refuse  occa- 
sionally to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to  him  as  its 
author ; comp.  Irenaeus,  Haer.  i.  8,  5.  In  recent 
times,  however,  its  gemiineness  has  been  somewhat 
vehemently  called  in  question.  De  Wette,  both  in 
the  introductory  pages  of  his  Commentary  on  this 
Ep.  (ed.  2,  1847),  and  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
N.  T.  (ed.  5,  3848),  labours  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  though  compiled  in  the  Apostolic  age: 
Schwegler  ( Nachapost . Zeitalt.  ii.  330  sq.) ; Baur 
( Paulus , p.  418  sq.),  and  others  advance  a step 
further  and  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  age  of  Montanism  and  early  Gnos- 
ticism. Without  here  entering  into  the  details,  it 
seems  just  to  say  that  the  adverse  arguments  have 
been  urged  with  a certain  amount  of  specious  plau- 
sibility, but  that  the  replies  have  been  so  clear,  sa- 
tisfactory, and  in  some  cases  crushing,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  and  impartial  inquirer  in  doubt  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  epistle.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  mere  subjective  judgments,  not  unmarked  by 
arrogance,  relying  mainly  on  supposed  divergences 
in  doctrine  and  presumed  insipidities  of  diction,  but 
wholly  destitute  of  any  sound  historical  basis  ; on 
vor,.  i. 
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the  other  hand  we  have  unusually  convincing  coun- 
ter-investigations, and  the  unvarying  testimony  of 
the  ancient  Church.  If  the  discrepancies  in  matter 
and  style  are  so  decided  as  to  lead  a writer  of  the 
19th  century  to  deny  confidently  the  genuineness 
of  this  epistle,  how  are  we  to  account  for  Its  uni- 
versal reception  by  writers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cen- 
turies, who  spoke  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  who  were  by  no  means  unacquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  pious  fraud  and  literary 
imposture  ? 

For  a detailed  reply  to  the  arguments  of  De  Wette 
and  Baur,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  Meyer, 
Einleit.  z.  Eph.  p.  19  sq.  (ed.  2),  Davidson,  In- 
trod.  to  N.  T.  ii.  p.  352  sq.,  and  Alford,  Prolego- 
mena, p,  8. 

Two  special  points  require  a brief  notice. 

(1.)  The  readers  for  whom  this  epistle  was  de- 
signed. In  the  opening  words,  IlaDAos  o.tv6(Xto\os 
Xpurrov  'lycrov  Sick  deA^a-ros  0eou  toTs  ayiois 
tois  oZaiv  iv  ’E(/>e<r&>  /cal  tticttois  iv  Xpi(TT(S 
’lyffov,  the  words  iv  ’E (peacp  are  omitted  by  B. 
67,  Basil  (expressly),  and  possibly  Tertuliian, 
This,  combined  with  the  somewhat  noticeable  omis 
sion  of  all  greetings  to  the  members  of  a Church 
with  which  the  apostle  stood  in  such  affectionate 
relation,  and  some  other  internal  objections,  have 
suggested  a doubt  whether  these  w ords  really  formed 
a part  of  the  original  text.  At  first  sight  these 
doubts  seem  plausible ; but  when  we  oppose  to 
them  (a)  the  overwhelming  weight  of  diplomatie 
evidence  for  the  insertion  of  the  words,  (6)  the  tes- 
timony of  all  the  versions,  (c)  the  universal  desig- 
nation of  this  epistle  by  the  ancient  Church  (Mar- 
cion standing  alone  in  his  assertion  that  it  was 
written  to  the  Laodiceans)  as  an  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  (d)  the  extreme  difficulty  in  giving  an  y 
satisfactory  meaning  to  the  isolated  participle,  and 
the  absence  of  any  parallel  usage  in  the  Apostle’s 
writings, — we  can  scarcely  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  removing  the  brackets  in  which  these 
words  are  enclosed  in  the  2nd  edition  of  Tischen - 
dorf,  and  of  considering  them  an  integral  part  of 
the  original  text.  If  called  upon  to  supply  an  an- 
swer to,  or  an  explanation  of  the  internal  objections, 
we  must  record  the  opinion  that  none  on  the  whole 
seems  so  free  from  objection  as  that  which  regards 
the  Epistle  as  also  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
churches  either  conterminous  to,  or  dependent  on 
that  of  Ephesus.  The  counter-arguments  of  Meyer, 
though  ably  urged,  are  not  convincing.  Nor  can 
an  appeal  to  the  silence  of  writers  of  the  ancient 
church  on  this  further  destination  be  conceived  of 
much  weight,  as  their  references  are  to  the  usual 
and  titular  designation  of  the  Epistle,  but  do  not, 
and  are  not  intended  to  affect  the  question  of  its 
wider  or  narrower  destination.  It  is  not  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  the  special  greetings  might  have 
been  separately  entrusted  to  the  bearer  Tychicus, 
possibly  himself  an  Ephesian,  and  certainly  com- 
missioned by  the  Apostle  (ch.  vi.  22)  to  inform  the 
Ephesians  of  his  state- and  circumstances. 

(2.)  The  question  of  priority  in  respect  of  com- 
position between  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Co- 
lossians  is  very  difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole, 
both  internal  and  external  considerations  seem  some- 
what in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  Comp. Neander, Planting,!. 329  (Bohn), 
Schleiermacher,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1832,  p.  500,  and 
Wieseler,  Chronol.,  p.  450,  sq.  On  the  similarity 
of  contents,  see  Colossi ans,  Ep.  to. 

(3.)  The  opinion  that  this  Epistle  and  those  to  the 
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Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during  the 
Apostle’s  imprisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  27 
-xxvi.  32)  has  already  been  noticed  [Colossians, 
Ep.  to],  and  on  deliberation  rejected.  The  weight 
of  probability  seems  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  the  present 
Epistle  was  written  during  the  Apostle’s  first 
imprisonment  in  Rome. 

The  editions  of  this  Epistle  have  been  numerous. 
We  may  specify  those  of  Riickert  (Leipz.  1834), 
Harless  (Esl.  1834), — an  admirable  edition,  com- 
pletely undervalued  by  De  Wette;  Olshausen  (Ko- 
nigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (Leipz.  1847),  Stier  (Berl. 
1848),  Meyer  (Gott.  1853);  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try those  of  Eadie  (Glasg.  1854),  Ellicott  (Lend. 
1855),  and  Alford  (Lond.^1857).  [C.  J.  E.] 

EPH'ESUS  C'E^ecros'),  an  illustrious  city  in 
the  district  of  Ionia  (ttSAis  ’ Icavlas  eTrupaverrarT], 
Steph.  Bvz.  s.  v.),  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
Samos,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor. 
Not  that  this  geographical  term  was  known  in  the 
first  century.  The  Asia  of  the  N.  T.  was  simply 
the  Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  province  Ephesus 
was  the  capital.  [EpheSUS.] 
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Among  the  more  marked  physical  features  of 
the  peninsula  are  the  two  large  rivers,  Hermus  and 
Maeander,  which  flow  from  a remote  part  of  the 
interior  westward  to  the  Archipelago,  Smyrna 
(Rev.  ii.  8)  being  near  the  mouth  of  one  and  Mi- 
letus (Acts  xx.  17)  of  the  other.  Between  the 
valleys  drained  by  these  two  rivers  is  the  shorter 
stream  and  smaller  basin  of  the  Cayster,  called  by 
the  Turks  Kutschuk- Mend, ere,  or  the  Little  Maean- 
der. Its  upper  level  (often  called  the  Caystrian 
meadows)  was  closed  to  the  westward  by  the  gorge 
between  Gallesus  and  Pactyas,  the  latter  of  these 
mountains  being  a prolongation  of  the  range  of 
Messogis  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Maeander 
on  the  north,  the  former  more  remotely  connected 
with  the  range  of  Tmclus  which  bounds  the  valley 
of  the  Hermus  on  the  south.  Beyond  the  gorge 
and  towards  the  sea  the  valley  opens  out  again  into 
an  alluvial  flat  (Herod,  ii.  10),  with  hills  rising  ab- 
ruptly i.om  it.  The  plain  is  now  about  5 miles 
in  breadth,  but  forrherlv  it  must  have  been  smaller ; 
and  some  of  the  hills  were  once  probably  islands. 
Here  Ephesus  stood,  partly  on  the  level  ground  and 
partly  on  the  hills. 

Of  the  hills,  ©n  which  a large  portion  of  the  city 
was  built,  the  two  most  important  were  Prion  and 
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Coressus,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  the  plain,  and  j 
being  in  fact  almost  a continuation  of  Pactyas,  the  j 
former  being  in  front  of  Coressus  and  near  it, 
though  separated  by  a deep  and  definite  valley. 
Further  to  the  N.E.  is  another  conspicuous  emi- 
nence. It  seems  to  be  the  hill  mentioned  by  Pro- 
copius (de  Aedif.  v.  i.)  as  one  on  which  a church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  was  built ; and  its  present 
name  Ayasaluk  is  thought  to  have  reference  to  him, 
and  to  be  a corruption  of  6 c l-yios  GeoAoyos. 
Ephesus  is  closely  connected  with  this  apostle,  not 
only  as  being  the  scene  (Rev.  i.  1 1 , ii.  1)  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  but 
also  in  the  story  of  his  later  life  as  given  by  Euse- 
bius. Possibly  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  were  written 
here.  There  is  a tradition  that  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  was  buried  at  Ephesus,  as  also  Timothy  and 
St.  John : and  Ignatius  addressed  one  of  his  epistles 
to  the  church  of  this  place  (rfj  iKKAgria  rfj  a|io- 
fjtaKapiaTO},  rfj  overy  ev  ’E (perw  rrjs  ’Arias,  He- 
fele,  Pat.  Apostol.  p.  154),  which  held  a conspicuous 
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position  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
was  in  fact  the  metropolis  of  the  churches  of 
this  part  of  Asia.  But  for  direct  Biblical  illustration 
we  must  turn  to  the  life  and  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
in  following  which  minutely  it  is  remarkable  how 
all  the  most  characteristic  features  of  ancient  Ephesus 
come  successively  into  view. 

1 . Geographical  Relations. — These  may  be  viewed 
in  connexion,  first  with  the  sea  and  then  with  the 
land. 

All  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well 
situated  for  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity 
(Herod,  i.  142),  and  none  more  so  than  Ephesus. 
With  a fertile  neighbourhood  and  an  excellent  cli- 
mate, it  was  also  most  conveniently  placed  for  traffic 
with  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Levant.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  emporium  of 
all  the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Taurus  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  950)  : its  harbour  ^named  Panormus)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  was  elaborately  constructed  • 
though  alluvial  matter  caused  serious  hindrances 
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both  in  the  time  of  Attalus,  and  in  St.  Paul’s  own 
time  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  23).  The  Apostle’s  life  alone 
furnishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile  relations 
with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on  the  N.,  and 
Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  close  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary circuit,  he  sailed  across  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19)  when  on  his  way  to 
Syria  ( ib . 21,  22) : and  there  is  some  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  once  made  the  same  short  voyage 
over  the  Aegean  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a later 
period  [Corinthians,  First  Ep.  to].  On  the  third 
missionary  circuit,  besides  the  notice  of  the  journey 
from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  (xix.  21,  xx.  1),  we 
have  the  coast  voyage  on  the  return  to  Syria  given 
in  detail  (xx.  xxi.)  and  the  geographical  relations 
of  this  city  with  the  islands  and  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  coast  minutely  indicated  (xx.  15-17).  To 
these  passages  we  must  add  1 Tim.  i.  3 ; 2 Tim. 
Iv.  12,  20;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  confi- 
dently whether  the  journeys  implied  there  were 
by  land  or  by  water.  See  likewise  Acts  xix.  27, 
xx.  1. 

As  to  the  relations  of  Ephesus  to  the  inland 
regions  of  the  continent,  these  also  are  prominently 
brought  before  us  in  the  Apostle’s  travels.  The 
“ upper  coasts”  (ret  avoir  epuca  p.ipr],  Acts  xix.  1) 
through  which  he  passed,  when  about  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  city,  were  the  Phrygian  table-lands 
of  the  interior ; and  it  was  probably  in  the  same 
district  that  on  a previous  occasion  (Act  xvi.  6)  he 
formed  the  unsuccessful  project  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  district  of  Asia.  Two  great  roads  at 
least,  in  the  Roman  times,  led  eastward  from  Ephe- 
sus ; one  through  the  passes  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis 
(Rev.  iii.  1)  and  thence  to  Galatia  and  the  N.E., 
the  other  round  the  extremity  of  Pactyas  to  Mag- 
nesia, and  so  up  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Ico- 
nium,  whence  the  communication  was  direct  to  the 
Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seem 
to  have  been  Sardian  and  Magnesian  gates  on  the  E. 
side  of  Ephesus  corresponding  to  these  roads  re- 
spectively. There  were  also  coast-roads  leading 
northwards  to  Smyrna  and  southwards  to  Miletus. 
By  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that  the  Ephe- 
sian elders  travelled,  when  summoned  to  meet  Paul 
at  the  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  17,  18).  Part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Sardian  road  has  been  noticed  by 
travellers  under  the  cliffs  of  Gallesus.  All  these 
roads,  and  others,  are  exhibited  on  the  map  in  Leake’s 
Asia  Minor. 

2.  Temple  and  worship  of  Diana. — Conspi- 
cuous at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus  was 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  city.  This  building  was  raised  on 
immense  substructions,  in  consequence  of  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  earlier  temple,  which 
had  been  begun  before  the  Persian  war,  was  burnt 
down  in  the  night  when  Alexander  the  Great  was 
boi  n ; and  another  structure,  raised  by  the  enthu- 
siastic co-operation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  “ Asia  ” 
had  taken  its  place.  Its  dimensions  were  very 
great.  In  length  it  was  425  feet,  and  in  breadth 
220.  The  columns  were  127  in  number,  and  each 
of  them  was  60  feet  high.  In  style  too  it  consti- 
tuted an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Vitruv.  iv.  1)  ; since 
it  was  here  first  that  the  graceful  Ionic  order  was 
terfected.  The  magnificence  of  this  sanctuary  was 
a proverb  throughout  the  civilised  world.  (*0  rrjs 
Apripufios  vabs  iv  ’E (piccp  p6vos  iar\  Oeoiv 
dIkos,  Philo  Byz.  Sped.  Mund.  7.)  All  these 
circumstances  give  increased  force  to  the  architec- 
tural allegory  in  the  great  epistle  which  St.  Paul 
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wrote  in  this  place  (1  Cor.  iii.  9-17),  to  the  pas- 
sages where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Ephesus  (Ephes.  ii.  19-22  ; 
1 Tim.  iii.  15,  vi.  19  ; 2 Tim.  ii.  19,  20),  and  to 
the  words  spoken  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus 
(Acts  xx.  32). 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  23-41)  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  Diana  ; but  the  following  details  must  be 
added.  In  consequence  of  this  devotion  the  city  of 
Ephesus  was  called  vecaKopos  (ver.  35)  or  “ war- 
den” of  Diana.  This  was  a recognised  title  applied 
in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  com- 
munities. In  the  instance  of  Ephesus,  the  term  is 
abundantly  found  both  on  coins  and  on  inscriptions. 
Its  neocorate  was,  in  fact,  as  the  “ town-clerk  ’ 
said,  proverbial.  Another  consequence  of  the  cele- 
brity of  Diana’s  worship  at  Ephesus  was,  that  a 


Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Dfana  at  Ephesus.  (From  Guhl’s  Ephesmca.  I 


large  manufactory  grew  up  there  of  portable  shrines 
( vaol , vcr.  24,  the  a<piBpvfj.ara  of  Dionys.  Halicarn. 
ii.  2,  and  other  writers)  which  strangers  pur- 
chased, and  devotees  carried  with  them  on  journeys 
or  set  up  in  their  houses.  Of  the  manufacturers 
engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Alexander  the 
“ coppersmith  ” (6  xaA/ceus,  2 Tim.  iv.  14)  was 
one.  The  case  of  Demetrius  the  “silversmith” 
(apyvpo-jroios  in  the  Acts)  is  explicit.  He  was 
alarmed  for  his  trade,  when  he  saw  the  Gospel, 
under  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  gaining  ground 
upon  idolatry  and  superstition;  and  he  spread  a 
panic  among  the  craftsmen  of  various  grades,  the 
riyvrrcn  (ver.  24)  or  designers,  and  the  epyarai 
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(y.  25)  or  common  workmen,  if  th's  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  them. 

3.  The  Asiarchs. — Public  games  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  month 
of  May  was  sacred  to  her.  The  uproar  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  very  probably  took  place  at  this  season. 
St.  Paul  was  certainly  at  Ephesus  about  that  time 
of  the  year  (l  Cor.  xvi.  8)  ; and  Demetrius  might 
well  be  peculiarly  sensitive,  if  he  found  his  trade 
failing  at  the  time  of  greatest  concourse.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Asiarchs  (’A <rtcJpxal>  A.  V. 
“chiefs  of  Asia),”  were  present  (Acts  xix.  31). 
These  were  officers  appointed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  aediles  at  Rome,  to  preside  over  the  games 
which  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  just  as  other  provinces  had  their 
Galatarchs,  Lyciarchs,  & c.  Various  cities  would 
require  the  presence  of  these  officers  in  turn.  In 
the  account  of  Polycarp’s  martyrdom  at  Smyrna 
(Hefele,  Pat.  Apost.  p.  286)  an  important  part  is 
played  by  the  Asiarch  Philip.  It  is  a remarkable 
proof  of  the  influence  which  St.  Paul  had  gained  at 
Ephesus,  that  the  Asiarchs  took  his  side  in  the  dis- 
turbance. See  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  note  on  Acts 
xix.  31.  [Asiakchae.] 

4.  Study  and  practice  of  magic. — Not  uncon- 
nected with  the  preceding  subject  was  the  remarkable 
prevalence  of  magical  arts  at  Ephesus.  This  also 
comes  conspicuously  into  view  in  St.  Luke’s  nar- 
rative. The  peculiar  character  of  St.  Paul’s  mira- 
cles (Svvdfj.€Ls  ov  ras  rvxov<ras,  ver.  11) 
would  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  anta- 
gonistic to  the  prevalent  superstition.  In 
illustration  of  the  magical  books  which  were 
publicly  burnt  (ver.  19)  under  the  influence 
of  St.  Paul’s  preaching,  it  is  enough  here  to 
refer  to  the  ’Ecpeaia  •ypdy.para  (mentioned 
by  Plutarch  and  others),  which  were  re- 
garded as  a charm  when  pronounced,  and 
when  written  down  were  carried  about  as 
amulets.  The  faith  in  these  mystic  syllables 
continued,  more  or  less,  till  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. See  the  Life  of  Alexander  of  Tralles  in  the 
Diet,  of  Biog. 

5.  Provincial  and  municipal  government. — It  is 
well  known  that  Asia  was  a proconsular  province ; 
and  in  harmony  with  this  fact  we  find  proconsuls 
(avdinraTOi,  44  deputies,”  A.  V.)  specially  men- 
tioned (ver.  38).  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  inquire  here 
whether  the  plural  in  this  passage  is  generic,  or 
whether  the  governors  of  other  provinces  were  pre- 
sent in  Ephesus  at  the  time.  Again  we  learn  from 
Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesus  was  an  assize-town 
( forum  or  conventus ) ; and  in  the  sacred  narrative 
(ver.'  38)  we  find  the  court-days  alluded  to  as  ac- 
tually being  held  (ayopatoi  dyourai,  A.  V.  44  the 
law  is  open”)  during  the  uproar;  though  perhaps 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  ex- 
pression this  exact  reference  as  to  time  (see  Words- 
worth). Ephesus  itself  was  a 44  free  city,”  and 
had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  ( yepovffla  or  fiovh}))  is  mentioned,  not 
only  by  Strabo,  but  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§25,  xvi.  6,  §§4,  7) ; and  St.  Luke,  in  the  narra- 
tive before  us,  speaks  of  the  Sriyos  (ver.  30,  33, 
A.  V.  “ the  people”)  and  of  its  customary  assem- 
blies (Ivvipcp  eiacKricria,  ver.  39,  A.  V.  44  a lawful 
assembly”).  That  the  tumultuary  meeting  which 
was  gathered  on  the  occasion  in  question  should 
take  place  in  the  theatre  (ver.  29,  31)  was  nothing 
extraordinary.  It  was  at  a meeting  in  the  theatre 
at  Caesarea  that  Agrippa  I.  received  his  death- 
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stroke  (Acts  xii.  23),  and  in  Greek  cities  this  was 
often  the  place  for  large  assemblies  (Tac.  Hist.  ii. 
80 ; Val.  Max.  ii.  2).  We  even  find  conspicuous 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important  mu- 
nicipal officers  of  Ephesus,  the  “ Town-Clerk  ” 
(ypapparevs)  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a person  of 
great  influence  and  responsibility. 

It  is  remarkable  how  all  these  political  and  reli- 
gious characteristics  of  Ephesus,  which  appear  m 
the  sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscriptions 
and  coins.  An  dpxHov  or  state-paper  office  is  men- 
tioned on  an  inscription  in  Chishull.  The  ypay- 
parevs  frequently  appears ; so  also  the  ’A (rlapxni 
and  avdinraroi.  Sometimes  these  words  are  com- 
bined in  the  same  inscription : see  for  instance 
Bockh.  Corp.  Insc.  2999,  2994.  The  following  is 
worth  quoting  at  length,  as  containing  also  the 
words  5rjpos  and  vedoKopos : — ‘H  <pi\o(refia(rTbs 
’E (pecitov  fiovX})  Kal  6 vecaicopos  firjpos  KaBiepwaav 
67rl  audvirdrov  TiedovKa'iov  II peunceivov  \py(pura- 
pevov  Tty8.  KA.  ’ItciXlkov  tov  ypappareas  rov 
Sdipov.  2966.  The  coins  of  Ephesus  are  full  of 
allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in  various  aspects. 
The  word  vecaKopos  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  That 
which  is  given  below  has  also  the  word  dudinraTos : 
it  exhibits  an  image  of  the  temple,  and,  bearing  as 
it  does  the  name  and  head  of  Nero,  it  must  have 
been  struck  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  stay  iD 
Ephesus. 


Coin  of  Ephesus,  exhibiting  the  Temple  of  Diana. 

We  should  enter  on  doubtful  ground  if  we  wer  e 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
grew  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  later  Apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  Miletus,  and 
indicated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  more 
distinctly  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  if  we  briefly  put  down  the  actual 
facts  recorded  in  the  N.  T.  as  connected  with  the 
rise  and  early  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  city. 

That  Jews  were  established  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers  is  known  from  Josephus  (11.  c.), 
and  might  be  inferred  from  its  mercantile  eminence  ; 
but  it  is  also  evident  from  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  In 
harmony  with  the  character  of  Ephesus  as  a place 
of  concourse  and  commerce,  it  is  here,  and  here 
only,  that  we  find  disciples  of  John  "the  Baptist 
explicitly  mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ 
(Acts  xviii.  25,  xix.  3).  The  case  of  Apollos  (xviii. 
24)  is  an  exemplification  further  of  the  intercourse 
between  this  place  and  Alexandria.  The  first  seeds 
of  Christian  truth  were  possibly  sown  at  Ephesus 
immediately  after  the  Great  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.). 
Whatever  previous  plans  St.  Paul  may  have  enter- 
tained (xvi.  6),  his  first  visit  was  on  his  'return 
from  the  second  missionary  circuit  (xviii.  19-21): 
and  his  stay  on  that  occasion  was  very  short : nor 
is  there  any  proof  that  he  found  any  Christians  at 
Ephesus;  but  he  left  there  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
(ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a later  period 
(2  Tim.  iv.  19)  were  of  signal  service.  In  St. 
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Paul’s  own  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (xix.  8,10, 
xx.  31),  which  formed  the  most  important  passage 
of  his  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  laboured, 
first  in  the  synagogue  (box.  8 s),  and  then  in  the 
school  of  Tyrannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private 
houses  (xx.  20),  and  during  whkh  he  wrote  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  have  the  period 
of  the  chief  evangelization  of  this  shore  of  the 
Aegean.  The  direct  narrative  in  Acts  xix.  receives 
but  little  elucidation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, which  was  written  after  several  years  from 
Rome;  but  it  is  supplemented  in  some  important 
particulars  (especially  as  regards  the  Apostle’s  per- 
sonal habits  of  self-denial,  xx.  34)  by  the  address 
at  Miletus.  This  address  shows  that  the  church 
at  Ephesus  was  thoroughly  organised  under  its 
presbyters.  At  a later  period  Timothy  was  set 
over  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  two  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Among  St.  Paul’s  other  com- 
panions, two,  Trophimus  and  Tychicus,  were  natives 
of  Asia  (xx.  4),  and  the  latter  probably  (2  Tim.  iv. 
12),  the  former  certainly  (Acts  xxi.  29),  natives  of 
Ephesus.  In  the  same  connexion  we  ought  to  men- 
tion Onesiphorus  (2  Tim.  i.  16-18)  and  his  house- 
hold (iv.  19\  On  the  other  hand  must  be  noticed 


certain  specified  Ephesian  antagonists  of  the  Apostle, 
the  sons  of  Sceva  and  his  party  (Acts  xix.  14),  Hyme- 
neus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20  ; 2 Tim.  iv.  14) 
and  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  has  been  visited 
and  examined  by  many  travellers  during  the  last 
200  years;  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  co- 
pious, have  been  given  by  Pococke,  Tournefort, 
Spon  and  Wheler,  Chandler,  Poujoulat,  Prokesch, 
Beaujour,  Schubert,  Arundell,  Fellows,  and  Hamil- 
ton. The  fullest  accounts  are,  among  the  older 
travellers,  in  Chandler,  and  among  the  more  recent, 
in  Hamilton.  Some  views  are  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society.  Leake,  in  his  Asia  Minor,  has 
a discussion  on  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the 
Temple.  The  whole  place  is  now  utterly  desolate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  Turkish  village  at 
| Ayasaluk.  The  ruins  are  of  vast  extent,  both  on 
Coressus  and  on  the  plain;  but  there  is  great  doubt 
as  to  many  topographical  details.  In  Kiepert’s 
Hellas  is  a map,  more  or  less  conjectural,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Did.  of  Geog. 
s.  v.  Ephesus.  G uhl’s  plans  also  are  mostly  from 
Kiepert. 


View  of  the  Theatre  at  Ephesus.  (From  Laborde.) 


It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  the  position  of 
the  theatre  on  Mount  Prion  is  absolutely  certain. 
Fellows  says  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world.  A view  of  it,  from  Laborde,  is  given 
above.  The  situation  of  the  temple  is  doubtful,  but 
it  probably  stood  where  certain  large  masses  re- 
main on  the  low  ground,  full  in  view  of  the  theatre. 
The  disappearance  of  the  temple  may  easily  be 
accounted  for,  partly  by  the  rising  of  the  soil,  and 
partly  by  the  incessant  use  of  its  materials  for 
mediaeval  buildings.  Some  of  its  columns  are  said 
to  be  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  even  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Italy. 

To  the  works  above  referred  to  must  be  added, 
Perry,  De  rebus  Ephesiorum  (Gott.  1837),  a slight 
sketch;  Guhl,  Ephesiaca  (Berl.  1843),  a very 
elaborate  work;  Hemsen’s  Paulus  (Gott.  1830), 
which  contains  a good  chapter  on  Ephesus  ; Biscoe 
On  the  Ads  (Oxf.  1829),  pp.  274-285  ; Mr.  Aker- 
man’s  paper  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  the  Trans 


of  the  Numismatic  Soc.  1841 ; Gronov.  Aniiq. 
Graec.  vii.  387-401  ; and  an  article  by  Ampere 
in  the  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes  for  Jan.  1842. 

An  elaborate  work  on  Ephesus  is  understood  to  be  in 
preparation  by  Mr.  Falkener.  [J.  S.  H.] 

EPH'LAL  (fetf  ; ’ Acpapfa ; Alex.  'OcpXad  ; 
OphlaV),  a descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of 
Hezron  and  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

EPHOD  (TlQX),  a sacred  vestment  originally 
appropriate  to  the  High-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  but 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  office  (1  Sam. 
ii.  28,  xiv.  3 ; Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a description  of 
the  robe  itself  see  High-priest.  A kind  of  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by 
David,  when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  vi.  14 ; 1 Chr.  xv.  27) ; it  differed  from 
the  priestly  ephod  in  material,  being  made  of 
ordinary  linen  (batT),  whereas  the  other  was  oi  fine 
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linen  ( shesh ) ; it  is  noticeable  that  the  LXX.  does ' 
not  give  eirupis  or  ’E <f>ov8  in  the  passages  last 
quoted,  but  terms  of  more  general  import,  (Tto\^ 
e|a\\os,  (TtoA.7?  fiver  aiv 77.  Attached  to  the  ephod 
of  the  High-priest  was  the  breast-plate  with  the 
Urim  and  Thummim ; this  was  the  ephoa  /car* 
H°XVV,  which  Abiathar  carried  off  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 

6)  from  the  tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9), 
and  which  David  consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx. 

7) .  The  importance  of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle 

of  the  breast-plate  led  to  its  adoption  in  the 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship  instituted  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  (Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14  ff.). 
The  amount  of  gold  used  by  Gideon  in  making  his 
ephod  (Judg.  viii.  26)  has  led  Gesenius  ( Thesaur . 
p.  135),  following  the  Peschito  version,  to  give 
the  word  the  meaning  of  an  idol-image,  as  though 
that  and  not  the  priest  was  clothed  with  the  ephod : 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  idol  was  so  in- 
vested, nor  does  such  an  idea  harmonise  with  the 
general  use  of  the  ephod.  The  ephod  itself  would 
require  a considerable  amount  of  gold  (Ex.  xxviii. 
6 ff.,  xxxix.  2 ff.)  ; but  certainly  not  so  large 
a sum  as  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by  Gideon ; 
may  we  not  therefore  assume  that  to  make  an 
ephod  implied  the  introduction  of  a new  system 
of  worship  with  its  various  accessories,  such  as  the 
graven  image,  which  seems  from  the  prominence 
assigned  to  it  in  Judg.  xviii.  31  to  represent  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  the  molten  image,  and  the 
Teraphim  (xvii.  4,  5),  which  would  require  a large 
consumption  of  metal?  [W.  L.  B.] 

E'PHOD  (1SX;  2ou</>f,  Alex.  Ovepld ; Ephod). 
Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod,  as  head  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  was  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  assist 
Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
laud  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

E PHRAIM  (D)"1SN  ; ’E eppaifi ; Joseph.  ’E <p- 
patfi7]s;  Ephraim),  the  second  son  of  Joseph  by 
his  wife  Asenath.  He  was  bom  during  the  seven 
years  of  plenteousness,  and  an  allusion  to  this  is 
possibly  latent  in  the  name,  though  it  may  also 
allude  to  Joseph’s  increasing  family: — ■“  The  name 
of  the  second  he  called  Ephraim  (*.  e.  double  fruit- 
fulness), for  God  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful 
('ran,  hiphrani)  in  the  land  of  my  affliction” 
(Gen.  xli.  52,  xlvi.  20).a 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  that  ascendancy 
over  his  elder  brother  Manasseh,  which  at  a later 
period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  so  unmistakeably  pos- 
sessed, is  in  the  blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlviii. — a passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt 
(Tuch,  Genesis , 548  ; Ewald,  i.  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  father,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Jacob’s 
eyes  were  dim  so  that,  he  could  not  see  (xlviii.  10, 

* Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  6,  §1)  gives  the  derivation  of 
the  name  somewhat  differently — “ restorer,  because 
he  was  restored  to  the  freedom  of  his  forefathers 
anoSiSovs  • • . Sia  to  airoSoOr/vai.  ktX. 

b “ I will  make  thee  fruitful,”  Maphrach, 

Gen.  xlviii.  4. ; “ Be  thou  fruitful,”  PIIQ,  Phreh, 
xxxv.  11;  both  from  the  same  root  as  the  name 
Ephraim. 

c There  seems  to  have  been  some  connexion  between 
Ephrath,  or  Bethlehem,  and  Ephraim,  the  clue  to 
which  is  now  lost  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  493,  note). 

The  expression  “ Ephrathite  ” is  generally  applied 
to  a native  of  Ephrath,  i.e.  Bethlehem;  liut  there 
are  some  instances  of  its  meaning  an  Ephraimite. 


comp,  xxvii.  1).  The  intention  of  Joseph  was  evi- 
dently that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  should  convey 
its  ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  Manasseh,  his 
first-born,  and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young  men. 
But  the  result  was  otherwise  ordained.  Jacob  had 
been  himself  a younger  brother,  and  his  words  show 
plainly  that  he  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  that 
his  sympathies  were  still  with  the  younger  of  his 
two  grandchildren.  He  recalls  the  time  when  he 
was  flying  with  the  birthright  from  the  vengeance 
of  Esau ; the  day  when,  still  a wanderer,  God 
Almighty  had  appeared  to  him  at  “ Luz  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,”  and  blessed  him  in  words  which  fore- 
shadowed the  name  ofb  Ephraim;  the  still  later 
day  when  the  name  of  Ephrath  c became  bound  up 
with  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  (xlviii.  7,  xxxv.  16).' 
And  thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre-arrangement  and 
the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for  the  second  time  in 
that  family,  the  younger  brother  was  made  greater 
than  the  elder — Ephraim  was  set  before  Manasseh 
(xlviii.  19,  20). 

Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
about  21  years  old.  He  was  born  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seven  years  of  famine,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had  come  to  Egypt, 
17  years  before  his  death  (Gen.  xlvii.  28).  Before 
Joseph’s  death  Ephraim’s  family  had  reached  the 
third  generation  (Gen.  1.  23),  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  affray  mentioned  in 
1 Chr.  vii.  21  occurred,  when  some  of  the  sons 
were  killed  on  a plundering  expedition  along  the 
sea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men  of  Gath,  and 
when  Ephraim  named  a son  Beriah,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  fallen  on  his 
house.  [Beriah.]  Obscure  as  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  catch  our 
last  glimpse  of  the  Patriarch,  mourning  incon- 
solable In  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethren, 
and  at  last  commemorating  his  loss  in  the  name  of 
the  new  child,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  descend- 
ants— Jehoshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr. 
vii.  27 ; see  Ewald,  i.  491).  To  this  early  period 
too  must  probably  be  referred  the  circumstance 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  9,  when  the  “ children  of 
Ephraim,  carrying  slack  bows,d  turned  back  in  the 
day  of  battle.”  Certainly  no  instance  of  such  beha- 
viour is  recorded  in  the  later  history. 

The  numbers  of  the  tribe  do  not  at  once  fulfil  the 
promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At  the  census  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  32,  33,  ii.  19)  its 
numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the  head  of  the 
children  of  Rachel  — Manasseh’s  number  being 
32,200,  and  Benjamin’s  35,400.  But  forty  years 
later,  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi.  37), 
without  any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh  had  ad- 
vanced to  52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,600,  Ephraim 
had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only  smaller  number 

These  are  1 Sam.  i.  1,  1 K.  xi.  26 ; in  both  of  which 
the  word  is  accurately  transferred  to  our  version. 
But  in  Judg.  xii.  5,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  the 
same,  and  with  the  definite  article  (TnS)Nn)»  it  is 
incorrectly  rendered  “ an  Ephraimite.”  In  the  other 
occurrences  of  the  word  “ Ephraimite  ” in  vers.  4,5,6 
of  the  same  chapter,  the  Hebrew  is  “ Ephraim.” 
This  narrative  raises  the  curious  inquiry,  which  ve 
have  no  means  of  satisfying,  whether  the  Ephraimite.- 
had  not  a peculiar  accent  or  patois — similar  to  that 
which  in  later  times  caused  “ the  speech  ” of  the  Gali- 
leans to  “betray”  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

d This  is  the  rendering  of  Ewald. 
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being  that  of  Simeon,  22,200.  At  this  period  the 
families  of  both  the  brother  tribes  are  enumerated, 
aud  Manasseh  has  precedence  over  Ephraim  in  order 
of  mention.  During  the  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness the  position  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii. 
18-24),  and  the  prince  of  Ephraim  was  Elishama 
the  son  of  Ammihud  (Num.  i.  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that  we 
are  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom  the 
tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  greatness.  The 
representative  of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion  was 
“ Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,”  whose  name  was  at  the 
termination  of  the  affair  changed  by  Moses  to  the 
more  distinguished  form  in  which  it  is  familiar  to 
us.  As  among  the  founders  of  the  nation  Abram 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of 
Israel,  so  Oshea,  “ help,”  became  Jehoshua  or 
Joshua,  “ the  help  of  Jehovah”  (Ewald,  ii.  306). 

Under  this  great  leader,  and  in  spite  of  the  small- 
ness of  its  numbers,  the  tribe  must  have  taken  a 
high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge  from  the  tone 
which  the  Ephraimites  assumed  on  occasions  shortly 
subsequent  to  the  conquest.  These  will  be  referred 
to  in  their  turn. 

According  to  the  present  anangement  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  book  of  Joshua — the  “ Domesday  book 
of  Palestine  ” — the  two  great  tribes  of  Judah  aud 
Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  first  took  their  in- 
heritance ; and  after  them,  the  seven  other  tribes 
entered  on  theirs  (Josh,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii.  5). 
The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephraim  are  given 
in  xvi.  1-10.  The  passage  is  evidently  in  great 
disorder,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the  landmarks, 
and  of  the  force  of  many  of  the  almost  technical 
terms  with  which  these  descriptions  abound,  it  is 
unfortunately  impossible  to  arrive  at  more  than  an 
approximation  to  the  case.  The  south  boundary 
was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with  the  north 
boundary  of  Benjamin.  Commencing  at  the  Jordan, 
at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho, e it  ran  to  the  “ water 
of  Jericho,”  probably  the  Ain  Duk  or  Ain  Sultan  ; 
thence  by  one  of  the  ravines,  the  Wady  Harith  or 
W.  Suweinit,  it  ascended  through  the  wilderness — 
Midbar , the  uncultivated  waste  hills — to  Mount 
Bethel  and  Luz;  and  thence  by  Ataroth,  “the 
Japhletite,”  Bethhoron  the  lower,  and  Gezer — all 
with  one  exception  unknown — to  the  Mediterranean, 
probably  about  Joppa.  This  agrees  with  the  enu- 
meration in  1 Chr.  vii.,  in  which  Bethel  is  given  as 
the  Eastern,  and  Gezer — somewhere  about  Ramleh 
— as  the  Western,  limit.  The  general  direction  of 
this  line  is.  N.E.  by  E.  In  Josh.  xvi.  8,  we  pro- 
bably have  a fragment  of  the  northern  boundary 
(comp.  xvii.  10),  the  torrent  Kanah  being  the 
Nahr  el  Akhdar  just  below  the  ancient  Caesarea. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  there  never  was  any 
definite  subdivision  of  the  territory  assigned  to  the 
two  brother  tribes.  Such  is  certainly  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  very  old  fragment  pre- 
served in  Josh.  xvii.  14-18,  in  which  the  two  are 
represented  as  complaining  that  only  one  portion 
had  been  allotted  to  them.  At  any  rate  if  any 
such  subdivision  did  exist,  it  is  not  possible  now  to 
make  out  what  it  was,  •' except,  generally,  that 
Ephraim  lay  to  the  south  and  Manasseh  to  the 
north.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Manasseh’s 
were  Bethshean  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  Endor  on 


c The  expression  “ Jordan- Jericho”  is  a common 
one  (Num.  xxvi.  3,  63;  xxxiii.  48,  &c.)  : the  “by” 
or  “ near  ” in  the  A.  V.  has  no  business  there. 
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the  slopes  of  the  “ Little  Hermon,”  Taanach  on  the 
north  side  of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea-coast 
south  of  the  same  mountain.  Here  the  boundary — 
the  north  boundary — joined  that  of  Asher,  which 
dipped  below  Carmel  to  take  in  an  angle  of  the 
plain  of  Sharon : N.  and  N.W.  of  Manasseh  lay 
Zebulun  and  Issachar  respectively.  The  territory 
thus  allotted  to  the  “house  of  Joseph”  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  55  miles  from  E.  to  W.  by 
70  from  N.  to  S.,  a portion  about  equal  in  extent  to 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  combined.  But 
though  similar  in  size,  nothing  can  be  more  different 
in  its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than  this 
broken  and  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestine  consists  of 
an  elevated  district  which  rises  from  the  flat  ranges 
of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  north  with  the  slopes  which  descend  into 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  the  west  a flat  strip 
separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  another  flat 
strip  forms  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district 
the  northern  half  was  occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we 
are  now  considering.  This  was  the  Har-Ephraim, 
the  “ Mount  Ephiaim,”  a district  which  seems  to  ex- 
tend as  far  south  as  Hamah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  i.  1, 
vii.  17  ; 2 Chr.  xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  xv.  8), 
places  but  a few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
within  the  limits  of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is 
limestone — rounded  hills  separated  by  valleys  of 
denudation,  but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous 
than  the  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and  below 
Jerusalem  ; with  ‘ ‘ wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  streams  of  running  water,  and  conti- 
nuous tracts  of  vegetation”  (Stanley,  229).  All 
travellers,  bear  testimony  to  the  “ general  growing 
richness  ” and  beauty  of  the  country  in  going  north- 
wards from  Jerusalem,  the  “ innumerable  foun- 
tains” and  streamlets,  the  villages  more  thickly 
scattered  than  anywhere  in  the  south,  the  conti- 
nuous cornfields  and  orchards,  the  moist,  vapoury 
atmosphere  (Martineau,  516,  521  ; Van  de  Velde,  i. 
386,  8 ; Stanley,  234,  5).  These  are  the  “ precious 
things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof,”  which 
are  invoked  on  the  “ ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  ” 
and  the  “ thousands  of  Manasseh  ” in  the  blessing 
of  Moses.  These  it  is  which,  while  Dan,  Judah,  and 
Benjamin  are  personified  as  lions  and  wolves,  making 
their  lair  and  tearing  their  prey  among  the  barren 
rocks  of  the  south,  suggested  to  the  Lawgiver,  as  they 
had  done  to  the  Patriarch  before  him,  the  patient 
“ bullock”  and  the  “bough  by  the  spring,  whose 
branches  ran  over  the  wall”  as  fitter  images  for 
Ephraim  (Gen.  xlix.  22;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17).  And 
centuries  after,  when  its  great  disaster  had  fallen  on 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  images  recur  to  the 
prophets.  The  “flowers”  are  still  there  in  the 
“olive  valleys,”  “faded”  though  they  be  (Is. 
xxviii.  1).  The  vine  is  an  empty  unprofitable  vine, 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (Hos.  x.  1)  ; Ephraim 
is  still  the  “bullock,”  now  “unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,”  but  waiting  a restoration  to  the  “ pleasant 
places”  of  his  former  “pasture”  (Jer.  xxxi.  1 8 ; Hos. 
ix.  13,  iv.  16) — “ the  heifer  that  is  taught  and  loveth 
to  tread  out  the  corn,”  the  heifer  with  the  “ beau- 
tiful neck”  (Hos.  x.  11),  or  the  “ kine  of  Bashan 
on  the  mountain  of  Samaria  ” (Amos  iv.  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  ellect  on  this  tribe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  [Asher.] 
Various  causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil. 
1 . The  central  situation  of  Ephraim , in  the  highway 
of  all  communications  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  From  north  to  south,  from  Jordan  to  the 
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Sea — from  Galilee,  or  still  more  distant  Damascus, 
to  Philistia  and  Egypt — these  roads  all  lay  more  or 
less  through  Ephraim,  and  the  constant  traffic  along 
them  must  have  always  tended  to  keep  the  district 
from  sinking  into  stagnation.  2.  The  position  of 
Shechem,  the  original  settlement  of  Jacob,  ivith  his 
well  and  his  “ parcel  of  ground,”  with  the  two 
sacred  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  scene 
of  the  impressive  and  significant  ceremonial  of 
blessing  and  cursing ; and  of  Shiloh,  from  whence 
the  division  of  the  land  was  made,  and  where  the 
ark  remained  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of 
Eli ; and  farther  of  the  tomb  and  patrimony  of 
Joshua,  the  great  hero  not  only  of  Ephraim  but  of  the 
nation—  the  fact  that  all  these  localities  were  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  tribe,  must  have  made  it  always 
the  resort  of  large  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — of  larger  numbers  than  any  other  place, 
until  the  establishment  of  Jerusalem  by  David. 
3.  But  there  was  a spirit  about  the  tribe  itself 
which  may  have  been  both  a cause  and  a conse- 
quence of  these  advantages  of  position.  That  spirit, 
though  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  noble  remon- 
strance and  reparation  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  9-15),  usually 
manifests  itself  in  jealous  complaint  at  some  enter- 
prize  undertaken  or  advantage  gained  in  which 
they  had  not  a chief  share.  To  Gideon  (Judg. 
viii.  1),  to  Jephthah  (xii.  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam. 
xix.  41-43),  the  cry  is  still  the  same  in  effect — 
almost  the  same  in  words — “ Why  did  ye  despise 
us  that  our  advice  should  not  have  been  first  had?” 
“ Why  hast  thou  served  us  thus  that  thou  calledst  us 
not?”  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  the  interior  of  Ephraim  in  .particular 
(Judg.  ix.),  and  the  continual  incursions  of  foreigners, 
prevented  the  power  of  the  tribe  from  manifesting 
itself  in  a more  formidable  manner  than  by  these 
murmurs,  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the 
first  stage  of  the  monarchy.  Samuel,  though  a 
Levite,  was  a native  of  Ramah  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
and  Saul  belonged  to  a tribe  closely  allied  to  the 
family  of  Joseph,  so  that  during  the  priesthood  of 
the  former  and  the  reign  of  the  latter  the  supre- 
macy of  Ephraim  may  be  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tically maintained.  Certainly  in  neither  case  had 
any  advantage  been  gained  by  their  great  rival  in 
the  south.  Again,  the  brilliant  successes  of  David 
and  his  wide  influence  and  religious  zeal,  kept 
matters  smooth  for  another  period,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  blow  given  to  both  Shechem  and  Shiloh  by 
the  concentration  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
capitals  at  Jerusalem.  Twenty  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  of  the  choice  warriors  of  the  tribe,  “ men 
of  name  throughout;  the  house  of  their  father,” 
went  as  far  as  Hebron  to  make  David  king  over 
Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  30).  Among  the  officers  of  his 
court  we  find  more  than  one  Ephraimite  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  10,  14),  and  the  attachment  of  the  tribe  to 
his  person  seems  to  have  been  great  (2  Sam.  xix. 
41-43).  But  this  could  not  last  much  longer,  and 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  splendid  in  appearance  but 
oppressive  to  the  people,  developed  both  the  cir- 
cumstances of  revolt,  and  the  leader  who  was  to 
turn  them  to  account.  Solomon  saw  through  the 
crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  killing  Je- 
roboam a6  he  tried  to  do  (1  K.  xi.  40),  the  disrup- 
tion might  have  been  postponed  for  another  cen- 
tury. As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was  deferred  for  a 
time,  but  the  irritation  was  not  allayed,  and  the 
insane  folly  of  his  son  brought  the  mischief  to  a 
head.  Rehoboam  probably  selected  Shechem  — the 
old  capital  of  the  country— for  his  coronation,  in 
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th(  hope  that  his  presence  and  the  ceremonial  might 
make  a favourable  impression,  but  in  this  he  failed 
utterly,  and  the  tumult  which  followed  shows  how 
complete  was  the  breach — “ To  your  tents,  0 
Israel ! now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David  !”  Re- 
hoboam was  certainly  not  the  last  king  of  Judah 
whose  chariot  went  as  far  north  as  Shechem,  but 
he  was  the  last  who  visited  it  as  a part  of  his  own 
dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who,  having  come  so 
far,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own  capital.  Jeho- 
shaphat  escaped,  in  a manner  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous, from  the  risks  of  the  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead, 
and  it  was  the  fate  of  two  of  his  successors,  Ahaziah 
and  Josiah — differing  in  everything  else,  and  agreeing 
only  in  this — that  they  were  both  carried  dead  in  their 
chariots  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jerusalem. 

Henceforward  in  two  senses  the  history  of 
Ephraim  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
since  not  only  did  the  tribe  become  a kingdom,  but 
the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe.  This 
is  not  surprising,  and  quite  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion. North  of  Ephraim  the  country  appeal's  never 
to  have  been  really  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Israelites.  Whether  from  want  of  energy  on  their 
part,  or  great  stubbornness  of  resistance  on  that  of 
the  Canaanites,  certain  it  is  that  of  the  list  of  towns 
from  which  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  expelled, 
the  great  majority  belong  to  the  northern  tribes, 
Manasseh,  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Naphtali.  And  in 
addition  to  this  original  defect  there  is  much  in  the 
physical  formation  and  circumstances  of  the  upper 
portion  of  Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tribes 
never  took  any  active  part  in  the  kingdom.  They 
were  exposed  to  the  inroads  and  seductions  of  their 
surrounding  heathen  neighbours — on  one  side  the 
luxurious  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  the  plundering 
Bedouins  of  Midian ; they  were  open  to  the  attacks 
of  Syria  and  Assyria  from  the  nortn,  and  Egypt 
from  the  south ; the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
communicated  more  or  less  with  all  the  northern 
tribes,  was  the  natural  outlet  of  the  no  less  natural 
high  roads  of  the  maritime  plain  from  Egypt,  and  the 
Jordan  valley  for  the  tribes  of  the  East,  and  formed 
an  admirable  base  of  operations  for  an  invading  army. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  position  of  Ephraim 
was  altogether  different.  It  was  one  at  once  of 
great  richness  and  great  security.  Her  fertile  plains 
and  well  watered  valleys  could  only  be  reached  by 
a laborious  ascent  through  steep  and  narrow 
ravines,  all  but  impassable  for  an  army.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  attack  on  the  central  kingdom, 
either  from  the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime 
plain.  On  the  north  side,  from  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon, it  was  more  accessible,  and  it  was  from  this 
side  that  the  final  invasion  appears  to  have  been 
made.  But  even  on  that  side  the  entrance  was  so 
difficult  and  so  easily  defensible — as  we  leam  from 
the  description  in  the  book  of  Judith  (iv.  6,  7) — 
that,  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  less  weakened 
by  internal  dissensions,  the  attacks  even  of  the  great 
Shalmaneser  might  have  been  resisted,  as  at  a later 
date  were  those  of  Holofernes.  How  that  kingdom 
originated,  how  it  progressed,  and  how  it  fell,  will 
be  elsewhere  considered.  [Israel,  Kingdom  of.] 
There  are  few  things  more  mournful  in  the  sacred 
story  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  from  the  culminating  point  at  which  it  stood 
when  it  entered  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Promise — the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief  set- 
tlement of  the  nation  within  its  limits,  its  leader 
the  leader  of  the  whole  people — through  the  dis- 
trust which  marked  its  intercourse  with  its  fellows, 
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while  it  was  a member  of  the  confederacy,  and 
tumult,  dissension,  and  ungodliness  which  charac- 
terised its  independent  existence,  down  to  the  sudden 
captivity  and  total  oblivion  which  closed  its  career. 
Judah  had  her  times  of  revival  and  of  recurring 
prosperity,  but  here  the  course  is  uniformly  down- 
ward— a sad  picture  of  opportunities  wasted  and 
personal  gifts  abused.  “ When  Israel  was  a child, 
then  I loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt. 
...  I taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them  by 
their  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  I healed  them. 
I drew  them  with  cords  of  a man,  with  bands  of 
love  . . but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  their  king,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  return.  . . . How  shall  I give 
thee  up,  Ephraim  ? how  shall  I deliver  thee,  Israel  ? 
how  shall  I make  thee  as  Admah  ? how  shall  I set 
thee  as  Zeboim?”  (Hos.  xi.  1-8).  [G.] 

E'PHRAIM  (D'HQX  ; ’E (ppaip.  ; Ephraim). 
In  44  Baal-hazor  which  is  4 by  ’ Ephraim  ” was  Ab- 
salom’s sheep-farm,  at  which  took  place  the  murder 
of  Amnon,  one  of  the  earliest  precursors  of  the  great 
revolt  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  The  Hebrew  particle 
rendered  above  “by”  (A.  V.  “beside”),  always 
seems  to  imply  actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we 
should  conclude  that  Ephraim  was  not  the  tribe  of 
that  name,  but  a town.  Ewald  conjectures  that  it 
is  identical  with  Ephrain,  Ephron,  and  Ophrah 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  also  with  the  Ephraim  which 
was  for  a time  the  residence  of  our  Lord  ( Gesch. 
iii.  219,  note).  But  with  regard  to  the  three  first 
names  there,  is  the  difficulty  that  they  are  spelt 
with  the  guttural  letter  ain,  which  is  very  rarely 
exchanged  for  the  aleph,  which  commences  the 
name  before  us.  There  is  unfortunately  no  clue  to 
its  situation.  The  LXX.  make  the  following  ad- 
dition to  verse  34 : — •“  And  the  watchman  went 
and  told  the  king,  and  said,  I have  seen  men  on  the 
road  of  the  Oronen  (tt )s  wpwvrjv,  Alex,  t&v 
Speuupv)  by  the  side  of  the  mountain.”  Ewald 
considers  this  to  be  a genuine  addition,  and  to  refer 
to  Beth-Aoron,  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  off  the  Nablfts 
road,  but  the  indication  is  surely  too  slight  for  such 
an  inference.  Any  force  it  may  have  is  against  the 
identity  of  this  Ephraim  with  that  in  John  xi.  54, 
which  was  probably  in  the  direction  N.E.  of  Jeru- 
salem. [G.] 

E'PHRAIM  (’E (ppa'l'p  ; Ephrem  ; Cod.  Amiat. 
Efrem),  a city  (’E.  Keyopeupu  ttoXiv)  44  in  the 
district  near  the  wilderness”  to  which  our  Lord 
retired  with  His  disciples  when  threatened  with 
violence  by  the  priests  (John  xi.  54).  By  the 
“ wilderness  ” (ip^pos)  is  probably  meant  the  wild 
uncultivated  hill-country  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying 
between  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
In  this  case  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Robinson  is  very 
admissible  that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  modern  representation  is  et-  Taiyibeh, 
a village  on  a conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding 
a view  44  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of 
Ihe  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea”  (Rob.  i.  444).  It 
is  situated  4 or  5 miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  16  from 
Jerusalem ; a position  agreeing  tolerably  with  the 
indications  of  Jerome  in  the  Oncmasticon  {Ephraim, 
Ephron),  and  is  too  conspicuous  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  the  Bible.  [G.] 

E'PHRAIM,  GATE  OF  (DnBK  ; thSatj 

’Ecppatp ; porta  Ephraim ),  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13 ; 2 Chr.  xxv.  23 ; 
Neh.  viii.  16,  xii.  39),  doubtless,  according  to  the 
Oriental  practice,  on  the  side  looking  towards  the 
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( cality  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  therefore 
at  the  north,  probably  at  or  near  the  position  of  the 
present 44  Damascus  gate.”  [Jerusalem.]  [G.] 

E'PHRAIM,  THE  WOOD  OF  (DnBK  TJP  ; 
Spv/xbs  *E (ppd'ip. ; saltus  Ephraim),  a wood,  or 
rather  a forest  (the  word  ya’ar  implying  dense 
growth),  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  armies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  6),  and  the  entanglement  in  which  added 
greatly  to  the  slaughter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It 
would  be  very  tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  the  place  near  which  Absa- 
lom’s sheep-farm  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23), 
and  which  would  have  been  a natural  spot  for  his 
head-quarters  before  the  battle,  especially  associated 
as  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Amnon.  But  the 
statements  of  xvii.  24,  26,  and  also  the  expression 
of  xviii.  3,  44  that  thou  succour  us  out  of  the  city,” 
i.  e.  Mahanaim,  allow  ho  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  locality  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  presence  of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side 
of  the  river.  The  suggestion  is  due  to  Grotius  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim 
at  the  fords  of  Jordan  by  the  Gileadites  under 
Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  1,4,  5)  ; but  that  occurrence 
took  place  at  the  very  brink  of  the  river  itself, 
while  the  city  of  Mahanaim  and  the  wooded  country 
must  have  lain  several  miles  away  from  the  stream, 
and  on  the  higher  ground  above  the  Jordan  valley. 
Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  this  very  battle  ? The  great 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  transactions  of  Absalom’s  revolt,  cannot  fail 
to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  affair, 
and  the  reverse  was  a more  serious  one  than  had  over- 
taken the  tribe  for  a very  long  time,  and  possibly  com- 
bined with  other  circumstances  to  retard  materially 
their  rising  into  an  independent  kingdom.  [G.] 

EPHRAIN  (jnSy,  Ephron;  Keri,  jnBV  ; 
’E <ppwv,  Ephron),  a city  of  Israel,  which  with  its 
dependent  hamlets  (TV03  = 44  daughters,”  A.  V. 
44  towns”)  Abijah  and  the  army  of  Judah  captured 
from  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  It  is  mentioned 
with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah,  but  the  latter  not  being 
known,  little  clue  to  the  situation  of  Ephrain  is 
obtained  from  this  passage.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  Ephrain  or  Ephron  is  identical  with  the 
Ephraim  by  which  Absalom’s  sheep-farm  of  Baal- 
hazor  was  situated ; with  the  city  called  Ephraim 
near  the  wilderness  in  which  our  Lord  lived  for 
some  time  ; and  with  Ophrah  (m&y),  a city  of 
Benjamin,  apparently  not  far  from  Bethel  (Josh, 
xviii.  23  ; comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  i v.  9,  §9),  and  which 
has  been  located  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  447),  with 
some  probability,  at  the  modern  village  of  et- Tai- 
yibeh. But  nothing  more  than  conjecture  can  be 
arrived  at  on  these  points.  (See  Ewald,  Geschichte, 
iii.  219,  466,  v.  365  Stanley,  214.)  [G.] 

EPH'RATAH,  or  EPH'RATH  (fin*TBK,  or 
DISK;  ’Ecppadd  and  ’E<ppct0;  Ephratha,  Jerom.). 
1.  Second  wife  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  mother 
of  Hur,  and  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  accord- 
ing to  1 Chr.  ii.  19,  50,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4. 
[Caleb-Ephratah.] 

2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem-Judah,  as  is 
manifest  from  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7,  both 
which  passages  distinctly  prove  that  it  was  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephratan  in  Jacob’s  time,  and  use  the 
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regular  formula  for  adding  the  modern  name, 
on5?-  TV  3 N'H,  v:hich  is  Bethlehem,  comp.  e.  g. 
Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27;  Josh.*  xv.  10.  It  can- 
not therefore  have  derived  its  name  from  Ephratah, 
the  mother  ot  Hur,  as  the  author  of  Quaest.  Hebr. 
in  Paraleip.  says,  and  as  one  might  otherwise  have 
supposed  from  the  connexion  of  her  descendants, 
Salma  and  Hur,  with  Bethlehem,  which  is  some- 
what obscurely  intimated  in  1 Chr.  ii.  50,  51,  iv.  4. 
It  s?ems  obvious  therefore  to  infer  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, Ephratah  the  mother  of  Hur  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably 
was  the  owner  of  the  town  and  district.  In  fact, 
that  her  name  was  really  gentilitious.  But  if  this 
be  so,  it  would  indicate  more"  communication  be- 
tween the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  When,  however,  we 
recollect  that  the  land  of  Goshen  was  the  border 
country  on  the  Palestine  side ; that  the  Israelites  in 
Goshen  were  a tribe  of  sheep  and  cattle  drovers  (Gen. 
xlvii.  3)  ; that  there  was  an  easy  communication  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times 
(Gen.  xii.  10,  xvi.  1,  xxi.  21,  &c.)  ; that  there  are 
indications  of  communications  between  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites,  caused  by  their  trade 
as  keepers  of  cattle,  1 Chr.  vii.  21,  and  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  owners  or  keepers  of  large  herds 
and  flocks  in  Goshen  would  have  dealings  with  the 
nomad  tribes  in  Palestine,  it  will  perhaps  seem  not 
impossible  that  a son  of  Hezron  may  have  married 
a woman  having  property  in  Ephratah.  Another 
way  of  accounting  for  the  connexion  between  Ephra- 
tah’s descendants  and  Bethlehem,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  elder  Caleb  was  not  really  the  son  of  Hezron, 
but  merely  reckoned  so  as  the  head  of  a Hezronite 
house.  He  may  in  this  case  have  been  one  of  an 
Edomitish  or  Horite  tribe,  an  idea  which  is  favoured 
by  the  name  of  his  son  Hur  [Caleb],  and  have 
married  an  Ephrathite.  Caleb  the  spy  may  have 
been  their  grandson.  It  is  singular  that  “ Salma 
the  father  of  Bethlehem  ” should  have  married  a 
Canaanitish  woman.  Could  she  have  been  of  the 
kindred  of  Caleb  in  any  way  ? If  she  were,  and  if 
Salma  obtained  Bethlehem,  a portion  of  Hur’s  in- 
heritance, in  consequence,  this  would  account  for 
both  Hur  and  Salma  being  called  “ father  of  Beth- 
lehem.” Another  possible  explanation  is,  that 
Ephratah  may  have  been  the  name  given  to  some 
daughter  of  Benjamin  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  Rachel  his  mother  having  died  close  to 
Ephrath.  This  would  receive  some  support  from 
the  son  of  Rachel’s  other  son  Joseph  being  called 
Ephraim,  a word  of  identical  etymology,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  'JT1QX  means  indifferently  an 
Ephrathite,  i.  e.  Bethlemite  (Ruth  i.  1,  2),  or  an 
Ephraimite  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  But  it  would  not  account 
for  Ephratah’s  descendants  being  settled  at  Beth- 
lehem. The  author  of  the  Quaest.  Hebr.  in  Pa- 
ralip.  derives  Ephrata  from  Ephraim,  “ Ephrath, 
quia  de  Ephraim  fuit.”  But  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  appearance  of  the  name  in  Gen.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  come  to  any  certainty  on  the 
subject.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  note,  that  in 
Gen.,  and  perhaps  in  Chron.,  it  is  called  Ephrath 
or  Ephrata,  in  Ruth,  Bethlehem- Judah,  but  the 
inhabitants,  Ephrathites ; in  Micah  (v.  2),  Beth- 
lehem-Ephratah ; in  Matt.  ii.  6,  Bethlehem  in  the 
land  of  Juda.  Jerome,  and  after  him  Kalisch,  ob- 
serve that  Ephratah,  fruitful,  has  the  same  meaning 
as  Bethlehem,  house  of  bread ; a view  which  is  fa- 
voured by  Stanley’s  description  of  the  neighbouring 
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corn-fields  C Sinai  Sf  Palestine,  p.  164).  [Betii 

LEHEM.J 

3.  Gesenius  thinks  that  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6,  Ephra 
tah  means  Ephraim.  [A.  C.  H.] 

EPHRATHITE  (TpSX;  ’E (ppadaios;  Ephr 
rathaeus).  f.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem  (Ruth 
i.  2).  2.  An  Ephraimite  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ; Judg.  xii. 

4,  &c.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'PHRON  (fVIfiy  ; ’E(ppu>v,  Ephron),  the  son 
of  Zochar,  a Hittite ; the  owner  of  a field  which  lay 
facing  Mamie  or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave  therein 
contained,  which  Abraham  bought  from  him  for 
400  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  8-17  ; xxv.  9 ; 
xlix.  29,  30 , 1. 13)  By  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  14)  the 
name  is  given  as  Ephraim ; and  the  purchase-money 
40  shekels. 

E'PHRON  (’E (ppcav  ; Ephron ),  a very  strong 
city  (tt6Xls  jj.iya.XT)  oxvpa  cr(p68pa)  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  between  Carnaim  (Ashteroth-Karnaim)  and 
Bethshean,  attacked  and  demolished  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  (1  Macc.  v.  46-52  ; 2 Macc.  xii.  27).  From 
the  description  in  the  former  of  these  two  passages 
it  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  a defile  or  valley, 
and  to  have  completely  occupied  the  pass.  Its  site 
has  not  been  yet  discovered.  [G.] 

E'PHRON,  MOUNT  (fnStfpn ; t b Spos 

’E (ppdv  ; Mons  Ephron ).  The  “ cities  of  Mount 
Ephron”  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
9),  between  the  “ water  of  Nephtoah”  and  Kirjath- 
jearim.  As  these  latter  are  with  great  probability 
identified  with  Ain  Lifta  and  Kuriet  el-enab.  Mount 
Ephron  is  probably  the  range  of  hills  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Wady  Beit-Hanina  (traditional  valley 
of  the  Terebinth),  opposite  Lifta,  which  stands  on 
the  eastern  side.  It  may  possibly  be  the  same  place 
as  Ephrain.  [G.] 

EPICURE' AN S , THE  (5E7 ntcovpeToi)  derived 
their  name  from  Epicurus  (342-271  B.C.),  a 
philosopher  of  Attic  descent,  whose  “ Garden  ” at 
Athens  rivalled  in  popularity  the  “ Porch  ” and 
the  “ Academy.”  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Minor  ( Lampsacus , Mity- 
lene,  Tarsus,  Diog.  L.  x.  1,  11  ff.)  and  Alexandria 
(Diog.  L.  1.  c.),  and  they  gained  a brilliant  advo- 
cate at  Rome  in  Lucretius  (95-50  B.c.).  The 
object  of  Epicurus  was  to  find  in  philosophy  a 
practical  guide  to  happiness  (evepyeia  . . . rbv 
eoSalpora  fHov  Trepnroiovaa,  Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
Math.  xi.  169).  True  pleasure  and  not  absolute 
truth  was  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ; experience 
and  not  reason  the  test  on  which  he  relied.  He 
necessarily  cast  aside  dialectics  as  a profitless  science 
(Diog.  L.  x.  30,  31),  and  substituted  in  its  place 
(as  rb  Kavovin6v,  Diog.  L.  x.  19)  an  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  senses,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of 
the  term,  to  be  considered  as  the  criterion  of  truth 
(npiT-ijpLa  Tys  aXydclas  elvai  ras  ahrQf\<rsis  / cal  ras 
TrpoX^ypeis  (general  notions)  Kal  to  irddr)).  He 
made  the  study  of  physics  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  life,  and  especially  to  the  removal  of  supersti- 
tious fears  (Lucr.  i.  146  ff.) ; and  maintained  that 
ethics  are  the  proper  study  of  man,  as  leading  him 
to  that  supreme  and  lasting  pleasure  which  is  the 
common  object  of  all. 

It  is  obvious  that  a system  thus  framed  would 
degenerate  by  a natural  descent  into  mere  mate- 
rialism; and  in  this  form  Epicureism  was  the 
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popular  philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  (cf.  Diog.  L.  x.  5,  9).  When  St.  Paul  addressed 
“ Epicureans  and  Stoics”  (Actsxvii.  18)  at  Athens, 
the  philosophy  of  life  was  practically  reduced  to 
the  teaching  of  those  two  antagonistic  schools, 
which  represented  in  their  final  separation  the  dis- 
tinct and  complementary  elements  which  the 
Gospel  reconciled.  For  it  is  unjust  to  regard  Epi- 
cureism as  a mere  sensual  opposition  to  religion. 
It  was  a necessary  step  in  the  development  of 
thought,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of' 
Christianity,  not  only  negatively  but  positively. 
It  not  only  weakened  the  hold  which  polytheism 
retained  on  the  mass  of  men  by  daring  criticism, 
but  it  maintained  with  resolute  energy  the  claims 
of  the  body  to  be  considered  a necessary  part  of 
man’s  nature  co-ordinate  with  the  soul,  and  affirmed 
the  existence  of  individual  freedom  against  the  Stoic 
doctrines  of  pure  spiritualism  and  absolute  fate. 
Yet  outwardly  Epicureism  appears  further  re- 
moved from  Christianity  than  Stoicism,  though 
essentially  it  is  at  least  as  near  ; and  in  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  22  ff.)  the  affirmation  of 
the  doctrines  of  creation  (v.  24),  providence  (v. 
26),  inspiration  (v.  28),  resurrection,  and  judgment 
(v.  31),  appears  to  be  directed  against  the  cardinal 
errors  which  it  involved. 

The  tendency  which  produced  Greek  Epicure- 
ism, when  carried  out  to  its  fullest  development,  is 
peculiar  to  no  age  or  country.  Among  the  Jews 
it  led  to  Sadduceeism  [Sadducees],  and  Josephus 
appears  to  have  drawn  his  picture  of  the  sect  with 
a distinct  regard  to  the  Greek  prototype  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  1,  §4;  de  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §14 ; cf.  Ant.  x. 
11,  §7,  de  Epicureis).  In  modern  times  the  essay 
of  Gassendi  (Syntagma  Philosophiae  Epicuri,  Hag. 
Com.  1659)  was  a significant  symptom  of  the  restora- 
tion of  sensationalism. 

The  chief  original  authority  for  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus  is  Diogenes  Laertius  (Lib.  x.),  who  has  pre- 
served some  of  his  letters  and  a fist  of  his  principal 
writings.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  must  be  used  with 
caution,  and  the  notices  in  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plu- 
tarch are  undisguisedly  hostile.  [B.  F.  W.] 

EPIPH'ANES  (1  Macc.  i.  10,  x.  1).  [Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes.] 

E'PIPHI  (’ETTicpl,  3 Macc.  vi.  38),  name  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  and 
the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  Julian  year:  Copt. 
t 

eiTHFl;  Arab,  c-aaj!-  Ii  ancient  Egyptian  it 

is  called  “ the  third  month  [of]  the  season  of  the 
waters.”  [Egypt.]  The  name  Epiphi  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the  month,  Apap-t 
(Lepsiuj,  Chron.  d.  Aeg.  i.  141).  The  supposed 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  month-name  Abib  from 
Epiphi  is  discussed  in  other  articles.  [CHRO- 
NOLOGY ; Months.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

EPISTLE.  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  are  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  the  Apostles  by  whom, 
or  the  churches  to  whom,  they  were  addressed.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  speak  of  the 
Epistle  or  letter  as  a means  of  communication. 

The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  it  needs  hardly 
be  said,  a considerable  progress  in  the  development 
of  civilised  life.  There  must  be  a recognised  system 
of  notation,  phonetic  or  symbolic;  men  must  be 
taught  to  write,  and  have  writing  materials  at 
hand.  In  the  early  nomadic  stages  of  society 
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accordingly,  like  those  which  mark  the  period  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  0.  T.,  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
but  oral  communications.  Messengers  are  sent 
instructed  what  to  say  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3),  from  Balak  to  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  5,  7, 
16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a verbal,  not  a 
written  answer  (Num.  xxiv.  12).  The  negotiations 
between  Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the  Ammonites 
(Judg.  xi.  12,  13)  are  conducted  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  still  the  received  practice  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7,  9).  The  reign  of  David,  bringing 
the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into  contact  with  the  higher 
civilisation  of  the  Phoenicians,  witnessed  a change 
in  this  respect  also.  The  first  recorded  letter 
(“IQD  = “ book;”  comp,  use  of  /3i/3Alov , Herod,  i. 
123)  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  was  that  which 
“ David  wrote  to  Joab,  and  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Uriah”  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  must  obviously, 
like  the  letters  that  came  into  another  history  of 
crime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  connexion  with 
Phoenician  influence,  1 Ii.  xxi.  8,  9),  have  been 
“ sealed  with  the  king’s  seal,”  as  at  once  the 
guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a safeguard  against 
their  being  read  by  any  but  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  material  used  for  the 
impression  of  the  seal  was  probably  the  ‘ ‘ clay  ” of 
Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  act  of  sending  such  a letter 
is,  however,  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
kingly  act,  where  authority  and  secrecy  were  neces- 
sary. Joab,  e.g.  answers  the  letter  which  David 
had  sent  him  after  the  old  plan,  and  receives  a 
verbal  message  in  return.  The  demand  of  Ben- 
hadad  and  Ahab’s  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  in  the 
same  way  (1  Ii.  xx.  2,  5).  Written  communica- 
tions, however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  later 
history.  The  king  of  Syria  sends  a letter  to  the 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  v.  5,  6).  Elijah  the  prophet 
sends  a writing  (Ifi^D)  to  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
12).  Hezekiah  introduces  a system  of  couriers  like 
that  afterwards  so  fully  organised  under  the  Persian 
kings  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6, 10  ; comp.  Herod,  viii.  98,  and 
Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  and  receives  from  Sennacherib 
the  letter  which  he  “spreads  before  the  Lord” 
(2  Ii.  xix.  14).  Jeremiah  writes  a letter  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  1,3).  The  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  contain  or  refer  to  many  such  docu- 
ments (Ezr.  iv.  6,  7,  11,  v.  6,  vii.  11 ; Neh.  ii.  7, 
9,  vi.  5).  The  stress  laid  upon  the  “ open  letter” 
sent  by  Sanbaliat  (Neh.  vi.  5)  indicates  that  this 
was  a breach  of  the  customary  etiquette  of  the 
Persian  court.  The  influence  of  Persian,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  that  of  Greek  civilisation,  led  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  letters  as  a means  of  inter- 
course. Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  themselves,  their 
occurrence  in  1 Macc.  xi.  30,  xii.  6,  20,  xv.  1,16; 
2 Macc.  xi.  16,  34,  indicates  that  they  were  recog- 
nised as  having  altogether  superseded  the  older  plan 
of  messages  orally  delivered.  The  two  stages  of 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  in  this  respect  a 
very  striking  contrast.  ' The  list  of  the  Canonical 
Books  shows  how  largely  Epistles  were  used  in  the 
expansion  and  organisation  of  the  Church.  Ihcee 
which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  others  that  are  lost.  We  are 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  written  letters  from  the 
Gospel  history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the 
exception  of  the  spurious  letter  to  Abgarus  of 
Edessa  (Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  13)  there  are  no  Epistles 
of  Jesus.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
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partly  in  the  circumstances  of  one  who,  known  as 
the  “ carpenter’s  son,”  was  training  as  His  disciples, 
those  who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  the  class  of 
labourers  and  peasants,  partly  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  by  personal,  rather  than  by  written,  teaching 
that  the  work  of  the  prophetic  office,  which  He 
reproduced  and  perfected,  had  to  be  accomplished. 
The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  form 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  Greek  and  Roman 
customs,  themselves  belonging  to  a different  race, 
and  so  reproducing  the  imported  style  with  only 
partial  accuracy.  They  begin  (the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  1 John  excepted)  with  the  names  of 
the  writer,  and  of  those  to  whom  the  Epistle  is 
addressed.  Then  follows  the  formula  of  salutation 
(analogous  to  the  eu  TTpamiv  of  Greek,  the  S., 
S.  D.,  or  S.  D.  M.,  salutem,  salutem  dicit,  salutcm 
dicit  multam,  of  Latin  correspondence) — generally 
in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  in  some  combination  of  the 
words  x^PLS>  eAeos,  elprivr) ; in  others,  as  in  Acts 

xv.  23,  Jam.  i.  1,  with  the  closer  equivalent  of 
Xaipeiv.  Then  the  letter  itself  commences,  in  the 
first  person,  the  singular  and  plural  being  used,  as 
in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  indiscriminately  (comp. 
1 Cor.  ii. ; 2 Cor.  i.  8, 15  ; 1 Thess.  iii.  1,  2 ; and 
passim).  Then  when  the  substance  of  the  letter  has 
been  completed,  questions  answered,  truths  enforced, 
come  the  individual  messages,  characteristic,  in  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles  especially,  of  one  who  never  allowed 
his  personal  affections  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
greatness  of  his  work.  The  conclusion  in  this  case 
was  probably  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  letters 
were  dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  When  he  had  done 
his  work,  the  Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and 
added,  in  his  own  large  characters  (Gal.  vi.  11),  the 
authenticating  autograph,  sometimes  with  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  this  was  his  writing  (1  Cor. 

xvi.  21 ; Gal.  vi.  11 ; Col.  iv.  18  ; 2 Thess.  iii. 

17),  always  with  one  of  the  closing  formulae  of 
salutation,  “ Grace  be  with  thee  ” — “ the  Grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit.”  In 
one  instance,  Rom.  xvi.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his 
own  name  adds  his  salutation.  In  the  eppwcro 
of  Acts  xxiii.  30,  the  eppwade  of  Acts  xv.  29  we 
have  the  equivalents  to  the  vale,  valete,  which 
formed  the  customary  conclusion  of  Roman  letters. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  fact  that  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  were  dictated  in  this  way  accounts  for 
many  of  their  most  striking  peculiarities,  the  frequent 
digressions,  the  long  parentheses,  the  vehemence  and 
energy  as  of  a man  who  is  speaking  strongly  as  liis 
feelings  prompt  him  rather  than  writing  calmly. 
An  allusion  in  2 Cor.  iii.  1 brings  before  us  another 
class  of  letters  which  must  have  been  in  frequent 
use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
€7n(TTo\al  (TvarariKal,  by  which  travellers  or 
teachers  were  commended  by  one  church  to  the 
good  offices  of  others.  Other  persons  (there  may  be 
a reference  to  Apollos,  Acts  xviii.  27)  had  come  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth  relying  on  these.  St.  Paul 
appeals  to  his  converts,  as  the  eTnaroXy  Xpiarov 
(2  Cor.  iii.  3),  written  “ not  with  ink  but  with  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God.”  For  other  particulars  as 
to  the  material  and  implements  used  for  Epistles, 
see  Writing.  [E.  H.  I\] 

RR  (Ty,  watchful ; ''Up  : Her).  1.  First-born 
of  Judah.  His  mother  was  Bath-Shuah  (daughter 
of  Shuah),  a Canaanite.  His  wife  was  Tamar,  the 
mother,  after  his  death,  of  Pharez  and  Zarah,  by 
Judah.  Er  “ was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ; 
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and  the  Lord  slew  him.”  It  does  not  appear  what 
the  nature  of  his  sin  was ; but,  from  his  Canaan- 
itish  birth  on  the  mother’s  side,  it  was  probably 
connected  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  3-7 ; Num.  xxvi.  19). 

2.  Descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  21). 

3.  With  a final  yod,  Eri,  perhaps  designating  a 
family,  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16). 

4.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam,  in  our 

Lord’s  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28),  about  contemporary 
with  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'RAN  ; but  Sam.  and  Syr.  pJJ  Edan  ; 
’E5eV ; Heran),  son  of  Shuthelah,  eldest  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  36).  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  genealogies  of  Ephraim  in  1 Chr.  vii. 
20-29,  though  a name,  Ezer  ptl?),  is  found  which 
may  possibly  be  a corruption  of  it.  Eran  was  the 
head  of  the  family  of 

ERAN  ITES,  THE  (>pyn  ; Sam.  ; 6 
’Y.devi ; Heranitae ),  Num.  xxvi.  36. 

E'RECH  (IpK  ; ’O pe'x  ; Arach),  one  of  the 

cities  of  Nimrod’s  kingdom  in  the  land  of  Shinar 
(Gen.  x.  10).  Until  recently,  the  received  opinion, 
following  the  authority  of  St.  Ephrem,  Jerome, 
and  the  Targumists,  identified  it  with  Edessa  or 
Callirhoe  ( Urfah ),  a town  in  the  north-west  of 
Mesopotamia.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von 
Bohlen  ( Introd . to  Gen.  p.  233),  who  connects 
the  name  Callirhoe  with  the  Biblical  Erech  through 
the  Syrian  form  Eurhok , suggesting  the  Greek 
word  ivppoos.  This  identification  is,  however, 
untenable  : Edessa  was  probably  built  by  Seleucus, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  existence  in 
Ezra’s  time  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  and  the  extent  thus  given 
to  the  land  of  Shinar  presents  a great  objection. 
Erech  must  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon:  Gesenius  ( Thesaur . p.  151)  identifies  it 
with  Aracca  on  the  Tigris  in  Susiana;  but  it  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoe,  82  miles  S.,  and 
43  E.  of  Babylon,  the  modern  designations  of  the 
site,  Warka,  Irka,  and  Irak,  bearing  a considerable 
affinity  to  the  original  name.  This  place  appears  to 
have  been  the  necropolis  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  being  covered  with  mounds, 
and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  bricks  and  coffins. 
Some  of  the  bricks  bear  a monogram  of  “ the 
moon,”  and  Col.  Rawlinson  surmises  that  the  name 
Erech  may  be  nothing  more  than  a form  of  ITV 
(Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  45,  508).  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  were  among  those  who  were  trans- 
planted to  Samaria  by  Asnapper  (Ezr.  iv. 
9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

ESA'IAS  (Rec.  T.  'Uaaias ; Lachm.  with  B 
'Her alas ; Isaias;  Cod.  Amiat.  Esaias),  Matt.  iii. 
3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  xv.  7;  Mark 
vii.  6 ; Luke  iii.  4,  iv.  17  ; John  i.  23,  xii.  38,  39, 
41 ; Acts  viii.  28,  30  ; xxviii.  25  ; Rom.  ix.  27,  29  ; 
x.  16,  20;  xv.  12.  [Isaiah.] 

E'SAR-HA'DDON  (pn""lDN  ; ’AaopSdv  ; 
2axepbov6s,  LXX. ; ’Acrupltiavos,  Ptol. ; Asshur- 
akh-iddina,  Assyr.  ; Asar-haddon ),  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37)  and  the  grandson  of 
Sargon  who  succeeded  Shalmaneser.  It  has  been 
generally  thought  that  he  was  Sennacherib’s  eldest 
son  ; and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of 
Polyhistor,  who  made  Sennacherib  place  a son, 
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Asordanes,  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  during  his 
own  lifetime  (ap.  Euseb.  Ghron.  Can.  i.  5).  The 
contrary,  however,  appears  by  the  inscriptions, 
which  show  the  Babylonian  viceroy — called  Asor- 
danes by  Polyhistor,  but  Aparanadius  (Assarana- 
dius?)  by  Ptolemy — to  have  been  a distinct  person 
from  Esar-haddon.  Thus  nothing  is  really  known 
of  Esar-haddon  until  his  succession  (ab.  B.C.  680), 
which  seems  to  have  followed  quietly  and  without 
difficulty  on  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the  flight 
of  his  guilty  brothers  (2  K.  xix.  37  ; Is.  xxxvii. 
38).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded  from  this  that 
he  was  at  the  death  of  his  father  the  eldest  son, 
Assaranadius,  the  Babylonian  viceroy,  having  died 
previously. 

Esar-haddon  appears  by  his  monuments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful — if  not  the  most 
powerful — of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Towards  the  east  he  engaged  in  wars 
with  Median  tribes  “ of  which  his  fathers  had  never 
heard  the  name towards  the  west  he  extended 
his  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Cyprus  ; towards  the 
south  he  claims  authority  over  Egypt  and  over 
Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of 
Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  from  former 
Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  subdued  the 
sons  of  Merodach-Baladan  who  headed  the  national 
party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  substituting 
for  the  former  government  by  viceroys,  a direct 
dependance  upon  the  Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not 
reduce  Babylonia  to  a province,  or  attempt  its 
actual  absorption  into  the  empire,  but  united  it  to 
his  kingdom  in  the  way  that  Hungary  was,  until 
1848,  united  to  Austria,  by  holding  both  crowns 
himself  and  residing  now  at  one  and  now  at  the 
other  capital.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch 
whom  we  find  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babylon, 
where  he  built  himself  a palace,  bricks  from  which 
have  been  recently  recovered  bearing  his  name. 
His  Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from 
B.C.  680  to  B.C.  667 ; and  it  was  undoubtedly 
within  this  space  of  time  that  Manasseh,  king  of 
Judah,  having  been  seized  by  his  captains  at  Jeru- 
salem on  a charge  of  rebellion,  was  brought  before 
him  at  Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11)  and  detained 
for  a time  as  prisoner  there.  Eventually  Esar- 
haddon,  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  or  excusing  his 
guilt,  restored  him  to  his  throne,  thus  giving  a 
proof  of  clemency  not  very  usual  in  an  Oriental 
monarch.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  a similar  spirit 
that  Esarhaddon,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  gave 
a territory  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a son  of  Me- 
rodach-Baladan, who  submitted  to  his  authority  and 
became  a refugee  at  his  court. 

As  a builder  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished.  Besides  his  palace  at 
Babylon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he 
built  at  least  three  others  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  either  for  himself  or  his  son ; while  in 
a single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  his 
hands  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples  in  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.  His  works  appear  to  have 
possessed  a peculiar  magnificence.  He  describes 
his  temples  as  “ shining  with  silver  and  gold,” 
and  boasts  of  his  Nineveh  palace  that  it  was  “ a 
building  such  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went 
before  him  had  never  made.”  The  south-west 
palace  at  Nimrud  is  the  best  preserved  of  his 
constructions.  This  building,  which  was  excavated 
by  Mr.  Lavavd,  is  remarkable  from  the  peculiarity 
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of  its  plan  as  well  as  from  the  scale  on  which  it 
is  constructed.  It  corresponds  in  its  general  design 
almost  exactly  with  the  palace  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
vii.  1-12),  but  is  of  larger  dimensions,  the  great 
hall  being  220  feet  long  by  100  broad  (Layard’s 
Nin.  Sf  Bab.  p.  634),  and  the  porch  or  ante- 
chamber 160  feet  by  60.  It  had  the  usual  adorn- 
ment of  winged  bulls,  colossal  sphinxes,  and  sculp- 
tured slabs,  but  has  furnished  less  to  our  collections 
than  many  inferior  buildings,  lrom  the  circumstance 
that  it  had  been  originally  destroyed  by  fire,  by 
which  the  stones  and  alabaster  were  split  and  cal- 
cined. This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Phoenician  and  Greek  artists 
took  part  in  the  ornamentation. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddon’ s 
reign  or  the  order  of  the  events  which  occurred 
in  it.  Little  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but 
from  his  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come 
down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the 
form  of  a general  summary.  That  he  reigned 
thirteen  years  at  Babylon  is  certain  from  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  cannot  have  reigned 
a shorter  time  in  Assyria.  He  may,  however, 
have  reigned  longer  ; for  it  is  not  improbable  that 
after  a while  he  felt  sufficiently  secure  of  the 
affections  of  the  Babylonians  to  re-establish  the  old 
system  of  vice-regal  government  in  their  country. 
Saosduchinus  may  have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of 
Babylon  by  his  authority  in  B.C.  667,  and  he  may 
have  withdrawn  to  Nineveh  and  continued  to  reign 
there  for  some  time  longer.  His  many  expeditions 
and  his  great  works  seem  to  indicate,  if  not  even 
to  require,  a reign  of  some  considerable  duration. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  died  about  B.C. 
660,  after  occupying  the  throne  for  twenty  years. 
He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
Asshur-bani-pal,  or  Sardanapalus  II.,  the  prince 
for  whom  he  had  built  a palace  in  his  own  life- 
time. [G.  R.] 

ESAU,  the  oldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin-brother 
of  Jacob.  The  singular  appearance  of  the  child  at 
his  birth  originated  the  name : “ And  the  first  came 
out  red  ('Mft'IK),  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment, 
and  they  called  "his  name  Esau  ” i.  e.  “ hairy,” 

“ rough,”  Gen.  xxv.  25).  This  was  not  the  only 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  birth 
of  the  infant.  Even  in  the  womb  the  twin-brothers 
struggled  together  (xxv.  22).  Esau  was  the  first- 
born ; but  as  he  was  issuing  into  life  Jacob’s  hand 
grasped  his  heel.  The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers, 
and  the  increasing  strife  of  two  great  nations,  were 
thus  foreshadowed  (xxv.  23,  26).  Esau's  robust 
frame  and  “ rough”  aspect  were  the- types  of  a wild 
and  daring  nature.  The  peculiarities  of  his  character 
soon  began  to  develope  themselves.  Scorning  the 
peaceful  and  commonplace  occupations  of  the  shep- 
herd, he  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
and  in  the  martial  exercises  of  the  Canaanites  (xxv. 
27).  He  was,  in  fact,  a.  thorough  Bedawy,  a “ son 
of  the  desert  ” (so  we  may  translate  iTl£^  B”N)5 
who  delighted  to  roam  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven, 
and  who  was  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilized 
or  settled  life.  His  old  father,  by  a caprice  of  affec- 
tion not  uncommon,  loved  his  wilful,  vagrant  boy ; 
and  his  keen  relish  for  savoury  food  being  gratified 
by  Esau’s  venison,  he  liked  him  all  the  better  for 
his  skill  in  hunting  (xxv.  28).  An  event  occurred 
which  exhibited  the  reckless  character  of  Esau  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  grasping  nature  of  hi? 
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brother  on  the  other.  The  former  returned  from 
the  field,  exhausted  by  the  exercise  of  the  chase, 
and  faint  with  hunger.  Seeing  some  pottage  of 
lentiles  which  Jacob  had  prepared,  he  asked  for  it. 
Jacob  only  consented  to  give  the  food  on  Esau’s 
swearing  to  him  that  he  would  in  return  give  up 
his  birthright.  There  is  something  revolting  in  this 
whole  transaction.  Jacob  takes  advantage  of  his 
brother’s  distress  to  rob  him  of  that  which  was  dear 
as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch.  The  birthright 
not  only  gave  him  the  headship  of  the  tribe,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  possession  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  family  property,  but  it  earned 
with  it  the  covenant  blessing  (xxvii.  28,  29,  36  ; 
Heb.  xii.  16,  17).  Then  again  whilst  Esau,  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  suffering,  despises  his 
birthright  by  selling  it  for  a mess  of  pottage  (Gen. 
xxv.  34),  he  afterwards  attempts  to  secure  that 
which  he  had  deliberately  sold  (xxvii.  4,  34,  38  ; 
Heb.  xii.  17). 

It  is  evident  the  whole  transaction  was  public, 
for  it  resulted  in  a new  name  being  given  to  Esau. 
He  said  to  Jacob,  “ Feed  me  with  that  same  red 
( D“tKH)  ; therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom  ” 
(DHN,  Gen.  xxv.  30).  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  this  name  is  seldom  applied  to  Esau 
himself,  though  almost  universally  given  to  the 
country  he  settled  in,  and  to  his  posterity.  [Edom  ; 
Edomites.]  The  name  “ Children  of  Esau”  is  in 
a few  cases  applied  to  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  4 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  8;  Obad.  18)  ; but  it  is  rather  a poetical 
expression. 

Esau  married  at  the  age  of  40,  and  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  his  parents.  His  wives  were  both  Ca- 
naanites  ; and  they  “ were  bitterness  of  spirit  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Rebekah  ” (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 

The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and  Jacob 
is  still  more  painful  than  the  former,  as  it  brings 
fully  out  those  bitter  family  rivalries  and  divisions, 
which  were  all  but  universal  in  ancient  times,  and 
which  are  still  a disgrace  to  Eastern  society.  Jacob, 
through  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is  again  successful, 
and  secures  irrevocably  the  covenant  blessing.  Esau 
vows  vengeance.  But  fearing  his  aged  father’s  pa- 
triarchal authority,  he  secretly  congratulates  him- 
self: “ The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at 
hand,  then  will  I slay  my  brother  Jacob  ” (Gen. 
xxvii.).  Thus  he  imagined  that  by  one  bloody  deed 
he  would  regain  all  that  had  been  taken  from  him 
by  artifice.  But  he  knew  not  a mother’s  watchful 
care.  Not  a sinister  glance  of  his  eyes,  not  a hasty 
expression  of  his  tongue,  escaped  Rebekah.  She  felt 
that  the  life  of  her  darling  son,  whose  gentle  nature 
and  domestic  habits  had  won  her  heart’s  affections, 
was  now  in  imminent  peril ; and  she  advised  him 
to  flee  for  a,  time  to  her  relations  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  sins  of  both  mother  and  child  were  visited  upon 
them  by  a long  and  painful  separation,  and  all  the 
attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a characteristic 
piece  of  domestic  policy  Rebekah  succeeded  both  in 
exciting  Isaac’s  anger  against  Esau,  and  obtaining  ' 
his  consent  to  Jacob’s  departure — “ and  Rebekah 
said  to  Isaac,  I am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth ; if  Jacob  take  a wife  such  as 
these,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me  ?”  Her  object 
was  attained  at  once.  The  blessing  was  renewed 
to  Jacob,  and  he  received  his  father’s  commands  to 
go  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1-5). 

When  Esau  heard  that  his  father  had  commanded 
Jacob  to  take  a wife  of  the  daughters  of  his  kins- 
man I.aban,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether  by  a 
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new  alliance  he  could  propitiate  his  parents.  H< 
accordingly  married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ishmael  (xxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage  appears 
to  have  brought  him  into  connexion  wrih  the  Ish* 
maelitish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah.  He 
soon  afterwards  established  himself  in  Mount  Seir  ; 
still  retaining,  however,  some  interest  in  his  father’s 
property  in  Southern  Palestine.  It  is  probable 
that  his  own  habits,  and  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
his  wives  and  rising  family,  continued  to  excite 
and  even  increase  the  anger  of  his  parents  ; and 
that  he,  consequently,  considered  it  more  prudent 
to  remove  his  household  to  a distance.  He  was  re- 
siding in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned  from 
Padan-aram,  and  had  then  become  so  rich  and  pow- 
erful that  the  impressions  of  his  brother’s  early 
offences  seem  to  have  been  almost  completely  effaced. 
His  reception  of  Jacob  was  cordial  and  honest ; 
though  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  the  mind 
of  the  latter,  and  betrayed  him  into  something  of 
his  old  duplicity  ; for  while  he  promises  to  go  to 
Seir,  he  carefully  declines  his  brother’s  escort,  and 
immediately  after  his  departure,  turns  westward 
across  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8,  11  ; xxxiii.  4, 
12,  17). 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met 
until  the  death  of  their  father,  about  20  years  after- 
wards. Mutual  interests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
have  constrained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even 
generously  towards  each  other  at  this  solemn  inter- 
view. They  united  in  laying  Isaac’s  body  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah.  Then  “ Esau  took  all  his 
cattle,  and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in 
the  land  of  Canaan” — such,  doubtless,  as  his  father 
with  Jacob’s  consent  had  assigned  to  him — “and 
went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brother 
Jacob  ” (xxxv.  29  ; xxxvi.  6).  He  now  saw  clearly 
that  the  covenant  blessing  was  Jacob’s ; that  God 
had  inalienably  allotted  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
Jacob’s  posterity ; and  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
strive  against  the  Divine  will.  He  knew  also  that 
as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacob,  Mount  Seir  was 
given  to  himself  (comp,  xxvii.  39,  xxxii.  3 ; and 
Deut.  ii.  5)  ; and  he  was,  therefore,  desirous  with 
his  increased  wealth  and  power  to  enter  into  full 
possession  of  his  country,  and  drive  out  its  old  inha- 
bitants (Deut.  ii.  12).  Another  circumstance  may 
have  influenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  He  “ lived 
by  his  sword”  (Gen.  xxvii.  40);  and  he  felt  that 
the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a safer  and 
more  suitable  abode  for  such  as  by  their  habits  pro- 
voked the  hostilities  of  neighbouring  tribes,  than 
the  open  plains  of  Southern  Palestine. 

There  is  a difficulty  connected  with  the  names 
of  Esau’s  wives,  which  is  discussed  under  Aholi- 
bamah  and  Bashemath.  Of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory nothing  is  known  ; for  that  of  his  descendants 
see  Edom  and  Edomites.  [J.  L.  P.] 

E'SAU  ('Htrau ; Set),  1 Esd.  v.  29.  [Ziba.] 

ESA'Y  ('Herat a s- ; Isaia,  Isaias),  Ecclus.  xlviii. 
20,  22  ; 2 Esd.  ii.  18.  [Isaiah.] 

ESDRAE'LON.  This  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jezreel.  It 
occurs  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V. — 
(Jud.  iii.  9,  iv.  6).  In  Jud.  iii.  3 it  is  Esdraelom, 
and  in  i.  8 Esdrelom,  with  the  addition  of  “ the 
great  plain.”  In  the  O.  T.  the  plain  is  called  the 
Valley  of  Jezreel  ; by  Josephus  the  great 
plain,  rb  ireBlov  fieya.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  old  royal  city  of  Jezreel,  which  occupied  o 
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commanding  site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
plain,  on  a spur  of  Mount  Giiboa. 

“The  Great  plain  of  Esdraelon”  extends  across 
Central  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Carmel 
and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galilee.  The  western 
section  of  it  is  pi'operly  the  plain  of  Accho,  or  ’ Akka . 
The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a triangle.  Its  base 
on  the  east  extends  from  Jenin  (the  ancient  Engan- 
nim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  Nazareth,  and  is 
about  15  miles  long;  the  north  side,  formed  by  the 
hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  12  miles  long ; and  the 
south  side,  formed  by  the  Samaria  range,  is  about 
18  miles.  The  apex  on  the  west  is  a narrow  pass 
opening  into  the  plain  of  ’Akka.  This  vast  expanse 
has  a gently  undulating  surface — in  spring  all 
green  with  com  where  cultivated,  and  rank  weeds 
and  grass  where  neglected — dotted  with  several  low 
gray  tells,  and  near  the  sides  with  a few  olive  groves. 
This  is  that  Valley  of  Megiddo . G'nJiO  nVf?3,  so 
sailed  from  the  city  of  Megiddo,  which  stood  on 
ts  southern  border),  where  Barak  triumphed,  and 
where  king  Josiah  was  defeated  and  received  his 
death  wound  (Judg.  v. ; 2 Chr.  xxxv.).  Probably, 
too,  it  was  before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  John 
when  he  figuratively  described  the  final  conflict 
between  the  hosts  of  good  and  evil  who  were  ga- 
thered to  a place  called  Ar-mageddon  (’Apyayed- 
huv,  from  the  Heb.  that  is,  the  city  of 

Megiddo ; Rev.  xvi.  16).  The  river  Kishon — 
“ that  ancient  river”  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Sisera 
(Judg.  v.  21) — drains  the  plain,  and  flows  off  through 
the  pass  westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three 
branches  stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a 
hand,  divided  by  two  bleak,  grey  ridges — one  bear- 
ing the  familiar  name  of  Mount  Giiboa ; the  other 
called  by  Franks  Little  Hermon,  but  by  natives 
Jebel  ed-Duhy.  The  northern  branch  has  Tabor 
on  the  one  side,  and  Little  Hermon  on  the  other ; 
into  it  the  troops  of  Barak  defiled  from  the  heights 
of  Tabor  (Judg.  iv.  6.)  ; and  on  its  opposite  side  are 
the  sites  of  Nain  and  Endor.  The  southern  branch 
lies  between  Jenin  and  Giiboa,  terminating  in  a 
point  among  the  hills  to  the  eastward ; it  was  across 
it  Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The 
central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated  ; it  descends  in  green,  fertile  slopes  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezreel  and  Shunem 
on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shean in  its  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  the 
“Valley  of  Jezreel”  proper — the  battle-field  on 
which  Gideon  triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  overthi’own  (Judg.  vii.  1,  sq. ; 1 Sam.  xxix. 
and  xxxi.). 

T wo  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  1.  its  wonderful  richness. 
Its  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  grey,  bleak  crowns  of  Giiboa,  and  the 
rugged  ranges  on  the  north  and  south.  The  gigantic 
thistles,  the  luxuriant  grass,  and  the  exuberance  of 
the  crops  on  the  few  cultivated  spots,  show  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  It  was  the  frontier  of  Zebulun — 
“ Rejoice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out”  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
18).  But  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Issachar — 
“ And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that 
it  was  pleasant ; and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  became  a servant  unto  tribute”  (Gen.  xlix. 
15).  2.  its  desolation.  If  we  except  the  eastern 

branches,  there  is  not  a single  inhabited  village 
on  its  whole  surface,  and  not  more  than  one- 
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sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  wild,  wandering  Bedawin,  who  scour  its  smooth 
turf  on  their  fleet  horses  in  search  of  plunder  ; and 
when  hard  pressed  can  speedily  remove  their  tents 
and  flocks  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  a weak  government.  It  has  always  been  inse- 
cure since  history  began.  The  old  Canaanite  tribes 
drove  victoriously  through  it  in  their  iron  chariots 
(Judg.  iv.  3,  7)  ; the  nomad  Midianites  and  Ama- 
lekites — those  “ children  of  the  east,”  who  were 
“ as  grasshoppers  for  multitude,”  whose  “ camels 
were  without  number” — devoured  its  rich  pastures 
(Judg.  vi.  1-6,  vii.  1)  ; the  Philistines  long  held  it, 
establishing  a stronghold  at  Bethshean  (1  Sam. 
xxix.  1,  xxxi.  10) ; and  the  Syrians  frequently 
swept  over  it  with  their  armies  (1  K.  xx.  26  ; 2 K. 
xiii.  17).  In  its  condition,  thus  exposed  to  every 
hasty  incursion,  and  to  every  shock  of  war,  we  read 
the  fortunes  of  that  tribe  which  for  the  sake  of  its 
richness  consented  to  sink  into  a half-nomadic  state 
— “ Rejoice,  0 Issachar,  in  thy  tents  . . . Issachar 
is  a strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  bur- 
dens ; and  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to 
bear,  and  became  a servant  unto  tribute”  (Gen. 
xlix.  14,  15;  Deut.  xxxiii.  18).  Once  only  did  this 
tribe  shake  off  the  yoke ; when  under  the  heavy 
pressure  of  Sisera,  “ the  chiefs  of  Issachar  were 
with  Deborah  ” (Judg.  v.  15).  Their  exposed  posi- 
tion and  valuable  possessions  in  this  open  plain 
made  them  anxious  for  the  succession  of  David  to 
the  throne,  as  one  under  whose  powerful  protection 
they  would  enjoy  that  peace  and  rest  they  loved  ; 
and  they  joined  with  their  neighbours  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtaii  in  sending  to  David  presents  of  the 
richest  productions  of  their  rich  country  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40). 

The  whole  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are 
dotted  with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  in- 
terest. Here  we  group  them  together,  while  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles. 
On  the  east  we  have  Endor,  Nain,  and  Shunem, 
ranged  round  the  base  of  the  “hill  of  Moreh 
then  Bethshean  in  the  centre  of  the  “ Valley  of 
Jezreel ;”  then  Giiboa,  with  the  “ well  of  Harod,” 
and  the  ruins  of  Jezreel  at  its  western  base.  On 
the  south  are  Engannim,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo. 
At  the  western  apex,  on  the  overhanging  brow  of 
Carmel,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah’s  sacrifice ; and  close 
by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below,  runs  the  Kishon, 
on  whose  banks  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  weie 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note, 
are  Nazareth  and  Tabor.  The  modem  Syrians 
have  forgotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  history  of  Esdraelon  ; and  it  is 
now  known  among  them  only  as  Merj  ibn  ’ Arner, 
“ the  Plain  of  the  Son  of  ’Amer.”  A graphic 
sketch  of  Esdraelon  is  given  in  Stanley’s  S.  P . 
335,  sq.  See  also  the  Handbook  for  Syria  and 
Palestine,  pp.  351,  sq, ; Robinson,  ii.  315-30,  366, 
iii.  113,  sq.  [J.  L.  P.] 

ES'DRAS  (fE<r8pas ; Esdras),  1 Esd.  viii.  1, 
3,  7,  8,  9,  19,  23,  25,  91,  92,  96;  ix.  1,  7,  16, 
39,  40,  42,  45,  46,  49  ; 2 Esd.  i.  1 ; ii.  10,  33, 
42;  vi.  10;  vii.  2,  25;  viii.  2,  19;  xiv.  1,  38. 
[Ezra.] 

ES'DRAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF,  the  first  in 
order  of  the  Apocryphal  books  in  the  English  Bible, 
which  follows  Luther  and  the  German  Bibles  in 
separating  the  Apocryphal  from  the  Canonical  books, 
instead  of  binding  them  up  together  according  to 
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historical  order  (Walton’s  Prolegom.  de  vers. 
Grace.  §9).  The  classification  of  the  4 books 
which  have  been  named  after  Ezra  is  particularly 
complicated.  In  the  Vatican  and  other  quasi-mo- 
dern editions  of  the  LXX.,  our  1st  Esdr.  is  called 
the  first  book  of  Esdras,  in  relation  to  the  Canonical 
book  of  Ezra  which  follows  it,  and  is  called  the 
second  Esdras.  But  in  the  Vulgate,  1st  Esdr. 
means  the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra,  and  2nd  Esdr. 
means  Nehemiah , according  to  the  primitive  He- 
brew arrangement,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  in  which 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  made  up  two  parts  of  the  one 
book  of  Ezra ; and  3rd  and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we 
now  call  1 and  2 Esdras.  These  last,  with  the 
prayer  of  Manasses,  are  the  only  apocryphal  books 
admitted  eo  nomine  into  the  Romish  Bibles,  the 
other  apocrypha  being  declared  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of 
3rd  Esdras  from  the  Canon  seems  to  be  that  the 
Tridentine  fathers  in  1546,  were  not  aware  that  it 
existed  in  Greek.  For  it  is  not  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  edition  (1515),  nor  in  the  Biblia  Regia ; Vatablus 
(about  1540)  had  never  seeu  a Greek  copy,  and,  in 
the  preface  to  the  apocryphal  books,  speaks  of  it  as 
only  existing  in  some  MSS.  and  printed  Latin 
Bibles.a  Baduel  also,  a French  Protestant  divine 
(Bibl.  Grit.)  (about  1550),  says  that  he  knew  of 
no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a Greek  copy.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  it  was  excluded  from  the  Canon, 
though  it  has  certainly  quite  as  good  a title  to  be 
admitted  as  Tobit,  Judith,  &c.  It  has  indeed  been 
stated  (Bp.  Marsh,  Comp.  View.  ap.  Soames  Hist, 
of  Ref  . ii.  608)  that  the  Council  of  Trent  in  ex- 
cluding the  2 Books  of  Esdras  followed  Augustine’s 
Canon.  But  this  is  not  so.  Augustine  (de  JDoctr. 
Christ,  lib.  ii.  13)  distinctly  mentions  among  the 
libri  Canonici,  Esdrae  duo  ;h  and  that  one  of  these 
was  our  first  Esdras  is  manifest  from  the  quota- 
tion from  it  given  below  from  De  Civit.  Dei. 
Hence  it  is  also  sure  that  it  was  included  among 
those  pronounced  as  Canonical  by  the  3rd  Council 
of  Carthage  a.d.  397,  or  419,  where  the  same  title 
is  given,  Esdrae  libri  duo : where  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  way  that  Augustine  and  the  Council 
of  Carthage  use  the  term  Canonical  in  a much 
broader  sense  than  we  do ; and  that  the  manifest 
ground  of  considering  them  Canonical  in  any  sense, 
is  their  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies  of  the 
LXX.  in  use  at  that  time.  In  all  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  the  English  Bible  the  books  of  Esdras  are 
numbered  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  6th  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England  (first  introduced  in  1571) 
the  first  and  second  books  denote  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah, and  the  3rd  and  4th,  among  the  Apocrypha, 
are  our  present  1st  and  2nd.  In  the  list  of  re- 
visers or  translators  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  sent  by 
Archbishop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  with  the 
portion  revised  by  each,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras,  seem  to  be  all 
comprised  under  the  one  title  of  Esdras.  Barlow, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the 
books  of  Judith,  Tobias,  and  Sapientia  (Corresp.  of 
Archbp.  Parker,  Park.  Soc.  p.  335).  The  Geneva 
Bible  first  adopted  the  classification  used  in  our 
present  Bibles,  in  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 


a “ Oratio  Manassae,  necnon  libri  duo  qui  sub  libri 
tertii  et  quarti  Esdrae  nomine  circumferuntur,  hoc 
in  loco,  extra  scilicet  seriem  canonicorum  librorum, 
quos  sancta  Tridentina.  synodus  suscepit,  et  pro  ca- 
nonicis  suscipiendos  decrevit,  sepositi  sunt,  ne  prorsus 
interirent,  quippe  qui  a.  nonnullis  sanctis  Fatribus 
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give  their  names  to  the  two  Canonical  books,  and 
the  two  Apocryphal  become  1 and  2 Esdras;  where 
the  Greek  form  of  the  name  marks  that  these  books 
do  not  exist  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  this  book  and  the 
rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  early  Church,  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  that  Josephus  quotes  largely  from 
it,  and  follows  its  authority,  even  in  contradiction 
to  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by  which  he 
has  been  led  into  hopeless  historical  blunders  and 
anachronisms.  It  is  quoted  also  by  Clemens  Alex- 
ander (Strom,  i.)  ; and  the  famous  sentence  “Ve- 
ritas manet,  et  invalescit  in  aeternum,  et  vivit  et 
obtinet  in  saecula  saeculorum  is  cited  by  Cyprian 
as  from  Esdras,  prefaced  by,  ut  scriptum  est: 
(Epist.  lxxiv.).  Augustine  also  refers  to  the  same 
passage  (De  Civit.  Dei , xviii.  36),  and  suggests 
that  it  may  be  prophetical  of  Christ  who  is  the 
truth.  He  includes  under  the  name  of  Esdras  our 
1 Esdr.,  and  the  Canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 1 Esdr.  is  also  cited  by  Athanasius  and 
other  fathers  ; and  perhaps  there  is  no  sentence  that 
has  been  more  widely  divulged  than  that  of  1 Esdr. 
iv.  41,  “ Magna  est  veritas  et  praevalebit.”  But 
though  it  is  most  strange  that  the  Council  of  Trent 
should  not  have  admitted  this  book  into  their  wide 
Canon,  nothing  can  be  clearer  on  the  other  hand 
than  that  it  is  rightly  included  by  us  among  the 
Apocrypha,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  historical 
inaccuracy,  and  contradiction  of  the  true  Ezra,  but 
also  on  the  external  evidence  of  the  early  Church. 
That  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  Hebrew,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  admitted 
by  all.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Ezr.  and  Neh., 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  dreams  (somnia)  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  Esdras,  and  says  they  are  to  be 
utterly  rejected.  In  his  Prologus  Galeatus  he 
clearly  defines  the  number  of  books  in  the  Canon, 
xxii,  corresponding  to  the  xxii  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  says  that  all  others  are  Apocryphal. 
This  of  course  excludes  1 Esdras.  Melito,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  and  many  other  fathers,  expressly  follow 
the  same  Canon,  counting  as  apocryphal  whatever  is 
not  comprehended  in  it. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
author  or  authors  of  it — the  first  chapter  is  a 
transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  2 Chr.  for 
the  most  part  verbatim , and  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphrased,  and  show- 
ing some  corruptions  of  the  text,  the  use  of  a 
different  Greek  version,  and  some  various  readings, 
as  e.  g.  1.  5 /weyaAetJrTjTo,  for  Sta  %eipbs,  indi- 
cating a various  reading  in  the  Hebrew ; perhaps 
"1233  for  2fl3D,  or,  as  Bretschneider  suggests, 
; irpwivov  (3p*2^),  for  the  Heb.  of  2 Chr. 
xxxv.  12,  “)p2^,  “ with  the  oxen,”  &c.  Chapters 
iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6,  are  the  original 
portions  of  the  book,  containing  the* legend  of  the 
three  young  Jews  at  the  court  of  Darius ; and  the 
rest  is  a transcript  more  or  less  exact  of  the  book 
of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  transposed  and  quite 
otherwise  arranged,  and  a portion  of  Nehemiah. 


interdum  citantur,  et  in  aliquibus  Bibliis  Latinis,  tam 
manuscriptis  quam  impressis,  reperiuntur.” 

b Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  his  Latin  version  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  says,  •*  (Jnus  a nobis  liber  editus 
est,”  etc. ; though  he  implies  that  they  were  some- 
times called  1 and  2 Esdras. 
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Hence  a twofold  design  in  the  compiler  is  dis- 
cernible. One  to  introduce  and  give  Scriptural 
sanction  to  the  legend  about  Zerubbabel,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  an  historical  base,  and  may 
have  existed  as  a separate  work  ; the  other  to  ex- 
plain the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
to  present  the  narrative,  as  the  author  understood 
it,  in  historical  order,  in  which  however  he  has 
signally  failed.  For,  not  to  advert  to  innumerable 
other  contradictions,  the  introducing  the  opposition 
of  the  heathen,  as  offered  to  Zerubbabel  after  he 
had  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  that  opposition  as  last- 
ing “ until  the  reign  of  Darius”  (v.  73),  and  as 
put  down  by  an  appeal  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is 
such  a palpable  inconsistency,  as  is  alone  sufficient 
quite  to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  book.  It 
even  induces  the  suspicion  that  it  is  a farrago  made 
up  of  scraps  by  several  different  hands.  At  all 
events,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  different  portions 
with  each  other,  or  with  Scripture,  is  lost  labour. 

As  regards  the  time  and  place  when  the  compila- 
tion was  made,  the  original  portion  is  that  which 
alone  affords  much  clue.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book  in  that 
language.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with  the 
books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  iii.  1,  2 sqq.), 
and  other  books  of  Scripture  ( ib . 20,  21,  39, 
41,  &c.),  and  45  compared  with  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7. 
But  that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings, 
and  was  not  contemporary  with  the  events  nar- 
rated, appears  by  the  undiscriminating  way  in 
which  he  uses  promiscuously  the  phrase  Medes  and 
Persians,  or,  Persians  and  Medes,  according  as  he 
happened  to  be  imitating  the  language  of  Daniel  or 
of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  allusion  in  ch.  iv.  23 
to  “ sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  rivers,”  for 
the  purpose  of  “ robbing  and  stealing,”  seems  to  in-  ( 
dicate  residence  in  Egypt,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  lawlessness  of  Greek  pirates  there  acquired. 
Tne  phraseology  of  v.  73  savours  also  strongly  of 
Greek  rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems 
very  probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared 
first  as  a separate  piece,  and  was  afterwards  incor- 
porated into  the  narrative  made  up  from  the  book 
of  Ezra,  this  Greek  sentence  from  ch.  v.  would 
not  prove  anything  as  to  the  language  in  which 
the  original  legend  was  written.  The  expressions 
in  iv.  40,  “ She  is  the  strength,  kingdom,  power, 
and  majesty  of  all  ages,”  is  very  like  the  doxology 
found  in  some  copies  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  re- 
tained by  us,  “ thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power 
and  the  glory  for  ever.”  But  Lightfoot  says  that 
the  Jews  in  the  temple  service,  instead  of  saying 
Amen,  used  this  antiphon,  Blessed  be  the  Name  of 
the  Glory  of  His  Kingdom  for  ever  and  ever  (vi. 
427).  So  that  the  resemblance  may  be  accounted 
for  by  their  being  both  taken  from  a common 
source. 

For  a further  account  of  the  history  of  the  times 
embraced  in  this  book,  see  Ezra  ; Esdras  2 ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xi. ; Hervey’s  Genealog.  of  our 
L.  J.  Chr.  ch.  xi.;  Bp.  Cosin  on  the  Canon  of 
Scr. ; Fulke’s  Defence  of  Transl.  of  Bible : Park. 
Soc.  p.  18  sqq.;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop.  Esdras; 
and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  [A.  C.  H.] 


* Gfrorer  obtained  a transcript  of  a Greek  MS.  at 
Paris,  bearing  the  title,  which  proved  to  be  a worth- 
less compilation  of  late  date.  Jahrb.  d.  Ilcils,  i.  70,  n. : 
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ES  DRAS,  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF,  in 
the  English  Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  so  called 
by  the  author  (2  Esdr.  i.  J),  is  more  commonly 
known,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Latin 
Version,  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [see  above, 
Esdras  I.] ; but  the  arrangement  in  the  Latin 
MSS.  is  not  uniform,  and  in  the  Arabic  and  Aethiopic 
versions  the  book  is  called  the  first  of  Ezra.  The 
original  title,  ’ Attok6.\v^is  yE trSpa  (or  w pocpTjreia 
yE aSpa),  11  the  Revelation  of  Ezra,”  which  is  pre- 
served in  some  old  catalogues  of  the  canonical  and 
aprocryphal  books  (Nicephorus,  ap.  Fabric.  Cod. 
Pseud.  V.  T.,  ii.  176.  Montfaucon,  Biblioth.  Cois- 
lin.  p.  194)  is  far  more  appropriate,  and  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  it  could  be  restored.a 

1.  For  a long  time  this  Book  of  Ezra  was  known 
only  by  an  old  Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  This  version  was  used 
by  Ambrose,  and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Vetus 
Latina,  is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  Teftul- 
lian.  A second  Arabic  fext  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century  in  two 
Bodleian  MSS.,  and  an  English  version  made  from 
this  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inserted  by  Whiston  in 
the  last  volume  of  his  Primitive  Christianity 
(London,  1711).  Fabricius  added  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the  Latin 
in  1723  {Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  ii.  174  ff.).  A 
third  Aethiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archbp.]  Lawrence  with  English  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, likewise  from  a Bodleian  MS.  which  had 
remained  wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  by 
Ludolf  in  his  Dictionary  {Primi  Esrae  libri,  versio 
Aethiopica  . . . Latine  Angliceque  reddita.  Oxon. 
1820).  The  Latin  translation  has  been  reprinted 
by  Gfrorer,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Latin 
and  Arabic  {Praef.  Pseudep.  Stuttg.  1840,  66 
ff.)  ; but  the  original  Arabic  text  had  not  yet  been 
published. 

2.  The  three  versions  were  all  made  directly 
from  a Greek  text.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Latin  (Liicke,  Versuch  einer  vollst. 
Einleitung,  i.  149)  and  the  Aethiopic  (Van  der  Vlis, 
Disputatio  critica  de  Ezrae  lib.  apocr.  Amstel., 
1839,  75  ff.),  and  apparently  so  with  regard  to 
the  Arabic.  A clear  trace  of  a Greek  text  occurs  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xii.  = 2 Ezr.  v.  5),  but 
the  other  supposed  references  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
are  very  uncertain  {e.  g.  Clem.  i.  20  ; Herm,  Past. 
i.  1,  3,  &c.).  The  next  witness  to  the  Greek  text  is 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  expressly  quotes  the 
book  as  the  work  of  “ the  prophet  Ezra”  {Strom. 
iii.  16.  §100).  A question,  however,  has  been 
raised  . whether  the  Greek  text  was  not  itself  a 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  (Bretschneider,  in 
Henke’s  Mus.  iii.  478  ff.  ap.  Liicke  l.  c.) ; but  the 
arguments  from  language  by  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original  is  supported,  are 
wholly  unsatisfactory  ; and  in  default  of  direct  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
book  was  composed  in  Greek.  This  conclusion  is 
further  strengthened  by  its  internal  character, 
which  points  to  Egypt  as  the  place  of  its  compo- 
sition. 

3.  The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in 
the  English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
polations (Ch.  i.  ii. ; xv.  xvi.)  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Arabic  and  Aethiopic  versions,  and  are  sepa- 

comp.  Van  der  Vlis,  Disp.  crit.  de  Ezrae  lib.  iv& 
Pref.  pp.  6 ff. 
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rated  from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in  the  best 
Latin  MSS.  Both  of  these  passages  are  evidently 
of  Christian  origin : they  contain  traces  of  the  use 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  (e.  g.  i.  30,  33,  37,  ii. 
13,  26,  45  ff.,  xv.  8,  35,  xvi.  54),  and  still  more 
they  are  pervaded  by  an  anti- Jewish  spirit.  Thus, 
in  the  opening  chapter,  Ezra  is  commanded  to 
reprove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  continual 
rebellions  (i.  1-23),  in  consequence  of  which  God 
threatens  to  cast  them  off  (i.  24-34)  and  to  “ give 
their  houses  to  a people  that  shall  come.”  But  in 
spite  of  their  desertion,  God  offers  once  more  to 
receive  them  (ii.  1-32).  The  offer  is  rejected  (ii. 

33) ,  and  the  heathen  are  called.  Then  Ezra  sees 
“ the  Son  of  God  ” standing  in  the  midst  of  a great 
multitude  “ wearing  crowns  "and  bearing  palms  in 
their  hands  ” in  token  of  their  r-ictorious  confession 
of  the  truth.  The  last  two  chapters  (xv.  xvi.) 
are  different  in  character.  They  contain  a stern 
prophecy  of  the  woes  which  shall  come  upon 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Aria,  and  Syria,  and  upon  the 
whole  earth,  with  an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to 
guard  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with 
which  they  shall  be  visited  (?  the  Decian  perse- 
cution. Cf.  Lucke,  186,  &c.).  Another  smaller 
interpolation  occurs  in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  28, 
where  filius  meus  Jesus  answers  to  “ Mg  Messiah  ” 
in  the  Aethiopic,  and  to  “ My  Son  Messiah  ” in 
the  Arabic  (cf.  Lucke,  170  n.  &c.).  On  the 
other  hand,  a long  passage  occurs  in  the  Aethiopic 
and  Arabic  versions  after  vii.  35,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Latin  (Aethiop.  c.  vi.),  though  it 
bears  all  the  marks  of  genuineness,  and  was  known 
to  Ambrose  (de  bono  mart.  10,  11).  In  this  case 
the  omission  was  probably  due  to  dogmatic  causes. 
Tiie  chapter  contains  a strange  description  of  the 
intermediate  state  of  souls,  and  ends  with  a per- 
emptory denial  of  the  efficacy  of  human  inter- 
cession after  death.  Vigilantius  appealed  to  the 
passage  in  support  of  his  views,  and  called  down 
upon  himself  by  this  the  severe  reproof  of  Jerome 
(Lib.  c.  Vigil,  c.  7).  This  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  Jewish  complexion  of  the  narrative,  may 
have  led  to  its  rejection  in  later  times  (cf.  Lucke, 
155  ff.) 

4.  The  original  Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of 
a series  of  angelic  revelations  and  visions  in  which 
Ezra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  moral  world,  and  assured  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  righteous.  The  first  revelation  (iii.-v.  15, 
according  to  the  A.  Y.)  is  given  by  the  angel 
Uriel  to  Ezra,  in  “ the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin 
of  the  city,”  in  answer  to  his  complaints  (c.  iii.) 
that  Israel  was  neglected  by  God  while  the  heathen 
were  lords  over  them ; and  the  chief  subject  is  the 
unsearchableness  of  God’s  purposes,  and  the  signs 
of  the  last  age.  The  second  revelation  (v.  20-vi. 

34)  carries  out  this  teaching  yet  further,  and  lays 
open  the  gradual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before 
which  evil  must  attain  its  most  terrible  climax. 
The  third  revelation  (vi.  35-ix.  25)  answers  the 
objections  which  arise  from  the  apparent  narrowness 
of  the  limits  within  which  the  hope  of  blessedness 
is  confined,  and  describes  the  coming  of  Messiah 
and  the  last  scene  of  Judgment.  After  this  follow 
three  visions.  The  first  vision  (ix.  26-x.  59)  is 
of  a woman  (Sion)  in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the 


b The  description  of  the  duration  of  the  world  as 
“ divided  into  twelve  (ten  Acth.)  parts,  of  which  ten 
parts  are  gone  already,  and  half  of  a tenth  part  ” 
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death,  upon  his  bridal  day,  of  her  only  son  (the 
city  built  by  Solomon),  who  had  been  born  to  her 
after  she  had  had  no  child  for  thirty  years.  But 
while  Ezra  looked,  her  face  “ upon  a sudden  shined 
exceedingly,”  and  “ the  woman  appeared  no  more, 
but  there  was  a city  builded.”  The  second  vision 
(xi.-xii.),  in  a dream,  is  of  an  eagle  (Rome)  which 
“came  up  from  the  sea”  and  “ spread  her  wings 
over  all  the  earth.”  As  Ezra  looked,  the  eagle 
suffered  strange  transformations,  so  that  at  one 
time  “ three  heads  and  six  little  wings  ” remained  ; 
and  at  last  only  one  head  was  left,  when  suddenly 
a lion  (Messiah)  came  forth,  and  with  the  voice  of 
a man  rebuked  the  eagle,  and  it  was  burnt  up. 
The  third  vision  (xiii.),  in  a dream,  is  of  a man 
(Messiah)  “'flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,” 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  ga- 
thered, till  he  destroys  them  with  the  blast  of  his 
mouth,  and  gathers  together  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel 
and  offers  Sion,  “ prepared  and  builded,”  to  His 
people.  The  last  chapter  (xiv.)  recounts  an  ap- 
pearance to  Ezra  of  the  Lord  who  showed  Himself 
to  Moses  in  the  bush,  at  whose  command  he 
receives  again  the  law  which  had  bpen  burnt,  and 
with  the  help  of  scribes  writes  down  ninety-four 
books  (the  twenty-four  canonical  books  of  the  0.  T. 
and  seventy  books  of  secret  mysteries)  and  thus 
the  people  is  prepared  for  its  last  trial,  guided  by 
the  recovered  Law. 

5.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limits  within  which  opinions  vary  are 
narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Liicke  (Versuch  einer  vollst.  Einl.  &c.,  ed.  2, 
i.  209)  places  it  in  the  time  of  Caesar;  Van  der 
Vlis  (Disput.  crit.  1.  c.)  shoitly  after  the  death  of 
Caesar-.  Lawrence  (l.  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat 
lower,  to  28-25  B.c.,  and  Hilgenfeld  (Jud.  Apok. 
p.  221)  agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he 
arrives  at  it  by  very  different  reasoning.  Orr  the 
other  hand  Gfrorer  (Jahrh.  d.  Heils,  i.  69  f.) 
assigns  the  book  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  in 
this  he  is  followed  by  Wieseler  and  by  Bauer 
(Liicke,  p.  189,  &c.),  vhile  Liicke  in  his  first 
edition  had  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a Hellenist 
of  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  interpretation  of  the 
details  of  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  which  furnishes 
the  chief  data  for  determining  the  time  of  its  com- 
position, is  extremely  uncertain  from  the  difficulty 
of  regarding  the  history  of  the  period  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author ; and  this  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  allusion  to  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  may  be  merely  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  Ezra,  the  imaginary  author : or, 
on  the  contrary,  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
may  have  suggested  Ezra  as  the  medium  of  the 
new  revelation.  (Cf.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudep.  ii. 
pp.  189  ff.  and  Liicke,  187  n.  &c.,  for  a sum- 
mary of  the  earlier  opinions  on  the  composition  of 
the  book.) 

6.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  “three-headed 
eagle,”  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details,1* 
are  “ twelve  feathered  wings”  (duodecim  alae  pen- 
narurn),  “eight  counter-feathers”  (contrariae  pen- 
nae),  and  “three  heads;”  but  though  the  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii.  14,  20)  and 
“kingdoms”  (xii.  23),  he  is,  perhaps  intentionally, 
so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  interpretation 
only  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  vision  itself. 


(xiv.  11),  is  so  uncertain  in  its  reckoning,  that  no 
argument  can  be  based  upon  it. 
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One  point  only  may  be  considered  certain, — the 
eagle  can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome.  Not- 
withstanding the  identification  of  the  eagle  with 
the  fourth  empire  of  Daniel  (cf.  Barn.  ep.  4: 
Daniel,  Book  of),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  it  represents  the  Greek  kingdom  (Hilgenfeld  ; 
cf.  Volkmar,  Das  vierte  Buck  Esra , pp.  36  if. 
Zurich,  1858).  The  power  of  the  Ptolemies  could 
scarcely  have  been  described  in  language  which 
may  be  rightly  applied  to  Rome  (xi.  2,  6,  40); 
and  the  succession  of  kings  quoted  by  Hilgen- 
feld to  represent  “the  twelve  wings”  preserves 
only  a faint  resemblance  to  the  imagery  of  the 
vision.  But  when  it  is  established  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
history  of  Rome,  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  problem 
begin.  The  second  wing  ( i . e.  king)  rules  twice 
as  long  as  the  other  (xi.  17).  This  fact  seems 
to  point  to  Octavian  and  the  line  of  the  Caesars ; 
but  thus  the  line  of  “ twelve  ” leads  to  no  plausible 
conclusion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close  with  Trajan 
(Liicke,  1 te  Aufl.),  the  “ three  heads  ” receive  no 
satisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the  ‘ three 
heads  ” represent  the  three  Flavii,  then  “ the 
twelve”  must  be  composed  of  the  nine  Caesars 
(Jul.  Caesar — Vitellius)  and  the  three  pretenders 
Piso,  Vindex,  and  Nymphidius  (Gfrorer),  who  could 
scarcely  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of 
a Jewish  Apocalypse.  Volkmar  proposes  a new 
interpretation,  by  which  two  wings  are  to  re- 
present one  king,  and  argues  that  this  symbol 
was  chosen  in  order  to  conceal  better  from  strange 
eyes  the  revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve  wings 
thus  represent  the  six  Caesars  (Caesar — Nero) ; 
the  eight  “ counter-feathers,”  the  usurping  empe- 
rors Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Nerva;  and  the 
three  heads  the  three  Flavii.  This  hypothesis 
offers  many  striking  coincidences  with  the  text,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  form 
of  interpretation  given  by  Ezra  (xii.  14  regnabunt 
. . . duodecim  reges  ...  v.  18  octo  reges),  and 
Volkmar’ s hypothesis  that  the  twelve  and  eight 
were  marked  in  the  original  MS.  in  some  way  so 
as  to  suggest  the  notion  of  division,  is  extremely 
improbable.  Van  der  Ylis  and  Liicke  in  his  later 
edition  regard  the  twelve  kings  as  only  generally 
symbolic  of  the  Roman  power ; and  while  they 
identify  the  three  heads  with  the  Triumvirs,  seek 
no  explanation  of  the  other  details.  All  is  evi- 
dently as  yet  vague  and  uncertain,  and  will  pro- 
bably remain  so  till  some  clearer  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  Jewish  thought  and  history  during 
the  critical  period  100  B.C.-100  A.c. 

7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  left 
undetermined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a genuine  product  of  Jewish  thought.  Weisse 
( Evangelienfrage , 222)  alone  dissents  on  this  point 
from  the  unanimous  judgment  of  recent  scholars 
(Hilgenfeld,  190,  &c.) : and  the  contrast  between 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  Christian  interpolations 
and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  the  fact.  The  Apocalypse  was  probably 
written  in  Egypt ; the  opening  and  closing  chapters 
certainly  were. 

8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 
offers  a striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch  [The 
Book  of  Enoch].  Triumphant  anticipations  are 
overshadowed  by  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  destiny 
of  the  world.  The  idea  of  victory  is  lost  in  that  of 
revenge.  Future  blessedness  is  reserved  only  for 
“a  very  few”  (vii.  70,  viii.  1,  3,  52-55),  vii. 
1-13).  The  great  question  is  “ not  how  the 
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ungodly  shall  be  punished,  but  how  the  righteous 
shall  be  saved,  for  whom  the  world  is  created  ” 
(ix.  13).  The  “woes  of  Messiah”  are  described 
with  a terrible  minuteness  which  approaches  the 
despairing  traditions  of  the  Talmud  (v.,  xiv.  10  ff., 
ix.  3 ff.) ; and  after  a reign  of  400  years  (vii. 
28-35;  the  clause  is  wanting  in  Aeth.  v.  29) 
“ Christ,”  it  is  said,  “ My  Son,  shall  die  (Arab. 
omits),  and  all  men  that  have  breath;  and  the 
world  shall  be  turned  into  the  old  silence  seven 
days,  like  as  in  the  first  beginning,  and  no  man 
shall  remain”  (vii.  29).  Then  shall  follow  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgment,  “ the  end  of  this 
time  and  the  beginning  of  immortality”  (vii.  43). 
In  other  points  the  doctrine  of  the  book  offers 
curious  approximations  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  as  the 
imagery  does  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse  ( c . g.  2 
Esdr.  xiii.  43  ff. ; v.  4).  The  relation  of  “ the 
first  Adam  ” to  his  sinful  posterity,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Law  (iii.  20  ff.,  vii.  48,  ix.  36)  ; the 
transitoriness  of  the  world  (iv.  26);  the  eternal 
counsels  of  God  (vi.  ff.) ; His  Providence  (vii.  11) 
and  long-suffering  (vii.  64) ; His  sanctification  of 
His  people  “ from  the  beginning  ” (ix.  8)  and  their 
peculiar  and  lasting  privileges  (vi.  59)  are  plainly 
stated ; and  on  the  other  hand  the  efficacy  of  good 
works  (viii.  33^  in  conjunction  with  faith  (ix.  7)  is 
no  less  clearly  affirmed. 

9.  One  tradition  whicn  the  book  contains  ob- 
tained a wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  served 
as  a pendant  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
LXX.  Ezra,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
that  he  might  be  inspired  to  write  again  all  the 
Law  which  was  burnt,  received  a command  to  take 
with  him  tablets  and  five  men,  and  retire  for  forty 
days.  In  this  retirement  a cup  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  forthwith  his  understanding  was  quick- 
ened and  his  memory  strengthened  ; and  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  he  dictated  to  his  scribes, 
who  wrote  ninety-four  books  (Latin,  204),  of 
which  twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in 
place  of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20-48). 
This  strange  story  was  repeated  in  various  forms 
by  Irenaeus  (adv.  Haer.  iii.  21,  2),  Tertullian  (De 
cult.  foem.  i.  3,  omne  instrumentum  Judaicae 
literaturae  per  Esdram  constat  restauratum),  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  22,  p.  410,  P.  cf. 
p.  392),  Jerome  (adv.  Helv.  7,  cf.  Pseudo-Augus- 
tine, de  Mirab.S.  Scr.  ii.  32),  and  many  others  ; 
and  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition  which 
regarded  Ezra  as  the  representative  of  the  men  of 
“ the  Great  Synagogue,”  to  whom  the  final  revision 
of  the  canonical  books  was  universally  assigned  in 
early  times.  [Canon.] 

10.  Though  the  book  was  assigned  to  the  “ pro- 
phet ” Ezra  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii. 
16,  p.  556  P.)  and  quoted  with  respect  by  Irenaeus 
(l.  c.),  Tertullian  (?  1.  c.  Cf.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  16), 
and  Ambrose  (Ep.  xxxiv.  2 ; de  bono  Mortis,  10  ff.), 
it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical  position  in  the 
Church.  Jerome  speaks  .of  it  with  contempt,  and 
it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
Archbishop  Lawrence  examined  180  MSS.  and  the 
book  was  contained  only  in  thirteen,  and  in  these 
it  was  arranged  very  differently.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  older 
than  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which  it  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Canon ; and  quotations  from  it 
still  occur  in  the  Roman  services  (Basnage,  ap. 
Fabr.  Cod.  Pseud,  ii.  191).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  book  is  included  among  those  which 
are  “read  for  examples  of  life”  by  the  English 
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Chuich,  no  use  of  it  is  there  made  in  public  wor- 
ship. Luther  and  the  Reformed  Church  rejected 
the  book  entirely ; but  it  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  numerous  mystics  (Fabric.  1.  c.  178  ff.)  for 
whom  its  contents  naturally  had  great  attractions. 

11.  The  chief  literature  of  the  subject  has  been 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Liicke  has, 
perhaps,  given  the  best  general  account  of  the  book  ; 
but  the  essay  of  Yan  der  Vlis  is  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  text,  of  which  a 
critical  edition  is  still  needed,  though  the  Latin  ma- 
terials for  its  construction  are  abundant.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ES'EBON,  THEY  OF  (tovs  ’E (rePwu'tTas,  Alex. 
robs  'Eaeficiv ; Hesebon ),  Jud.  v.  15.  [Heshbon.] 

ES'EBRIAS  (’E<repej8tas ; Sedebias),  1 Esd. 
viii.  54.  [Sherebiah.] 

E'SEK  (pby  ; ’AS t/aa  ; Calumnia),  a well 
("1X3)  containing  a spring  of  water  ; which  the 
herdsmen  of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and 
which  received  its  name  of  Esek,  or  “ strife,”  be- 
cause the  herdmen  of  Gerar  “ strove”  (-lp^ynn) 
with  him  for  the  possession  ofita  (Gen.  xxvi.  20). 

ESH'-BAAL  (^3K>X  = “ Baal’s  man ’Acra- 
£aA,  Alex.  *1  e/3a\ ; Esbaal),  the  fourth  son  of 
Saul,  according  to  the  genealogy  of  1 Chr.  viii.  33 
and  ix.  39.  He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as 
Ish-bosheth,  since  it  was  the  practice  to  change 
the  obnoxious  name  of  Baal  into  Bosheth  or  Besheth, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jerub-besheth  for  Jerub-baal.  and 
(in  this  very  genealogy)  of  Merib-baal  for  Mephi- 
bosheth:  compare  also  Hos.  ix.  10,  where  Bosheth 
(A.  V.  “ shame”)  appears  to  be  used  as  a synonym 
for  Baal.  If  Esh-baal  is  not  identical  with  Ish- 
bosheth,  the  latter  has  been  omitted  entirely  from 
these  lists  of  Saul’s  descendants,  which,  considering 
his  position,  is  not  likely.  Which  of  the  two  names 
is  the  earlier  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.  [G.] 

ESH'BAN  (|3t^X ; ’Ao-jSav,  ’Acreficiv,  Alex. 
Ecrefidv  ; Eseban),  a Horite  ; one  of  the  four  sons 
of  Dishan  (so  the  Hebrew  in  Gen. ; but  A.  Y.  has 
Dishon),  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26  ; 
1 Chr.  i.  41).  No  trace  of  the  name  appeals  to 
have  been  discovered  among  the  modern  tribes  of 
Idumaea. 

ESH'COL  (^2£^X  ; ’E <rxwA  ; Josephus  ’Ecr- 
XwXrjs]  Eschol ),  brother  of  Mamre  the  Amorite, 
and  of  Aner  ; and  one  of  Abraham’s  companions  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  four  kings  who  had  carried  off 
Lot  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24).  According  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  10,  §2)  he  was  the  foremost  of  the  three 
brothers,  but  the  Bible  narrative  leaves  this  quite 
uncertain  (comp.  13  with  24).  Their  residence 
was  at  Hebron  (xiii.  18),  and  possibly  the  name  of 
Eshcol  remained  attached  to  one  of  the  fruitful 
valleys  in  that  distinct  till  the  arrival  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  then  interpreted  the  appellation  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  gigantic  “ cluster  ” (in  Hebr.  Eshcol') 
which  they  obtained  there. 

ESHCOL,  THE  VALLE.Y,  OR  THE 
BROOK,  OF  (VwX^m,  or  ^X ; <pdpay£ 

fiorpvos ; Nehelescol,  id  est  torrens  botri ),  a wady 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  explored  by  the  spies 
who  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Kadesh-bamea.  From 

1 The  word  rendered  “strive”  (3'3)  in  the  former 
part  of  ver.  20,  and  in  21  and  22  is  not  the  same  as 
that  from  which  Esek  derived  its  name,  and  should 
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the  terms  of  two  of  the  notices  of  this  transaction 
(Num.  xxxiii.  9 ; Deut.  i.  24)  it  might  be  gathered 
that  Eshcol  was  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  spies 
penetrated.  But  this  would  be  to  contradict  the 
express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21 , that  they  went 
as  far  as  Rehob.  From  this  fruitful  valley  they 
brought  back  a huge  cluster  of  grapes,  an  incident 
which,  according  to  the  narrative,  obtained  for  the 
place  its  appellation  of  the  “ valley  of  the  cluster  ” 
(Num.  xiii.  23,  24).  It  is  true  that  in  Hebrew 
Eshcol  signifies  a cluster  or  bunch,  but  the  name 
had  existed  in  this  neighbourhood  centuries  before, 
when  Abraham  lived  there  with  the  chiefs  Aner, 
Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews  but  Amorites  ; and 
this  was  possibly  the  Hebrew  way  of  appropriating 
the  ancient  name  derived  from  that  hero  into  the 
language  of  the  conquerors,  consistently  with  the  pa- 
ronomastic  turns  so  much  in  favour  at  that  time,  and 
with  a practice  of  which  traces  appear  elsewhere. 

In  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  the  <f>dpay^ 
fidipvos  is  placed,  with  some  hesitation,  at  Gophna, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Neapolis 
road.  By  Jerome  it  is  given  as  north  of  Hebron, 
on  the  road  to  Bethsur  (Epitaph.  Paulae ).  The 
Jewish  traveller  Ha-Parchi  speaks  of  it  as  north  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hebron 
stood  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Asher,  ii.  437) ; and 
here  the  name  has  been  lately  observed  still  attached 
to  a spring  of  remarkably  fine  water  called  ’A  in- 
Eshkali,  in  a valley  which  crosses  the  vale  of 
Hebron  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  town  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  64).  It  is  right  to 
say  that  this  inteiesting  intelligence  has  not  been 
yet  confirmed  by  other  observers.  [G.] 

ESH'EAN  (]vm  ; ’Zoy.d,  Alex.  ’E trdv ; 
Esaan ),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tainous district,  and  in  the  same  group  with  Hebron 
(Josh.  xv.  52).  The  name  does  not  occur  again, 
nor  has  it  been  met  with  in  modern  times.  [G.] 

E'SHEK  (pKty  ; ’Atr^A,  Alex.  ’ErreA 4k  ; Esec)} 
a Benjamite,  one  of  the  late  descendants  of  Saul; 
the  founder  of  a large  and  noted  family  of  archers, 
lit.  “ treaders  of  the  bow”  (1  Chr.  viii.  39).  The 
name  is  omitted  in  the  parallel  list  of  1 Chr.  ix. 

ESHKAL'ONITES,  THE  (accurately  “ the 
Eshklonite,”  "Oi^pS^Xn,  in  the  singular  number  ; 
r $ ’ AcTKaXtoVLTij ; Ascalonitas) , Josh.  xiii.  3. 
[Ashkelon.] 

ESH'TAOL  (VlXri^X  and  ^XE^X  ; *A<r- 
rac!> A,  ’A era,  ’Ecrdadh. ; Esthaol , Asthaol),  a town 
in  the  low  country — the  Shefelah — of  Judah.  It 
is  the  first  of  the  first  group  of  cities  in  that  district 
(Josh.  xv.  33)  enumerated  with  Zoreah  (Heb. 
Zareah),  in  company  with  which  it  is  commonly 
mentioned.  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  were  two  of. the 
towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xix.  41).  Between  them,  and  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim,  was  situated  Mahaneh-Dan,  the  camp  or 
stronghold  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of  that 
little  community  during  their  constant  encounters 
with  the  Philistines.  Here,  among  the  old  warriors 
of  the  tribe,  Samson  spent  his  boyhood,  and  expe- 
rienced the  first  impulses  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ; 
and  hither  after  his  last  exploit  his  body  was  brought, 
up  the  long  slopes  of  the  western  hills,  to  its  last  rest 

be  translated  by  a different  English  word.  Such 
points,  though  small,  are  anything  but  unimportant 
in  connexion  with  these  ancient  and  peculiar  records. 
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in  the  burying-place  of  Manoah  his  father  ( J udg. 
xiii.  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii.  2,  8,  11,  12).  [Dan.]  In 
the  genealogical  records  of  1 Chron.  the  relationship 
between  Eshtaol,  Zareah,  and  Kirjath-jearim  is  still 
maintained.  [Eshtaulites.] 

In  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
Eshtaol  is  twice  mentioned — (1)  as  Astaol  of  Judah, 
described  as  then  existing  between  Azotus  and 
Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astho  ; (2)  as  Esthaul 
of  Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  latter 
position  is  hardly  more  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
dications of  the  Bible.  In  more  modern  times  the 
name  has  vanished.  Zorah  has  been  recognized  as 
Surah  (Rob.  ii.  14,  16,  224,  iii.  153),  but  the  iden- 
tification of  Eshtaol  has  yet  to  be  made.  Schwarz 
(102)  mentions  a village  named  Stual,  west  of 
Zorah,  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  is  corro- 
borated by  no  other  traveller  and  by  no  map,  the 
situation  is  too  tar  west  to  be  “ behind  Kfrjath- 
jearim  ” if  Kuryet  el-enab  be  Kirjath-jearim.  The 
village  marked  on  the  maps  of  Robinson  and  Van  de 
Velde,  Yeshua,  and  alluded  to  by  the  former  (iii. 
155),  is  nearer  the  requisite  position  ; but  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  names  is  too  faint  to  admit 
of  identification.  [G  J 

ESH  TAULITES,  THE  ('bfcWKn,  accur. 
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“ the  Eshtaulite,  in  sing,  number  ; viol  ’E adady, 
Alex,  oi  'EcrdawXcuoi ; Esthaolitae ),  with  the  Za- 
reathites,  were  among  the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim 
(1  Chr.  ii.  53).  [Eshtaol.] 

ESHTEM  O'A,  and  in  shorter  form,  without 
the  final  guttural,  ESHTEMOH'  (yiDEfc^K  and 
n"DE^N  ; the  latter  occurs  in  Josh.  xv.  only : 
’E crOayct) ; Alex.  ’E crOe/jua  ; corruptly  yEs  Kal  Mav ; 
ual  tt)v  Te/xa,  ’Eadie ; Istemo,  Estemo),  a town 
of  Judah,  in  the  mountains ; one  of  the  group 
containing  Debir  (Josh.  xv.  50).  With  its 
“ suburbs  ” Eshtemoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  14 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  57).  It  was  one  of  the 
places  frequented  by  David  and  his  followers  during 
the  long  period  of  their  wanderings;  and  to  his 
friends  there  he  sent  presents  of  the  spoil  of  the 
Amaiekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28,  comp.  31).  The 
place  was  known  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  ( praegrandis  vicus ),  though  their  descrip- 
tion of  its  locality  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to 
determine  it  (Onom.  Esthemo).  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson 
at  Semu’a,  a village  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
on  the  great  road  from  el-Milh , containing  con- 
siderable ancient  remains,,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  other  villages  still  bearing  the  names  of  its  com- 
panions in  the  list  of  Josh.  xv. ; Anab,  Socoh, 
Jattir,  &c.  (See  Robinson,  i.  494,  ii.  204,  5 ; 
Schwarz,  105.) 

In  the  lists — half  genealogical,  half  topographical 
— of  the  descendants  of  Judah  in  1 Chron.  Esh- 
temoa occurs  as  derived  from  Ishbah,  “the  father 
of  Eshtemoa”  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  Gedor,  Socoh,  and 
Zanoah,  all  towns  in  the  same  locality  being  named 
in  the  following  verse.  Eshtemoa  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptian 
wife  of  a certain  Mered,  the  three  other  towns  by 
those  of  his  Jewish  wife.  See  the  explanations  of 
Bertheau  ( Chronik , adloc.).  In  verse  19  the  name 
appears  to  belong  to  an  actual  person,  “ Eshtemoa 
the  Maachathite.”  [G.] 

ESH'TON  (flE^K  ; ’A <raa6wu  ; Esthori),  a 
name  which  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
( l Chr.  /v.  11,  12).  Mehir  was  “the  father  of 
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Eshton,”  and  amongst  the  names  of  his  four  children 
are  two — Beth-rapha  and  Ir-nahash — which  have 
the  appearance  of  being  names,  not  of  persons,  but 
of  places.  [G.] 

ES'LI  (Rec.  T.  ’E <rAi,  B ’EoXei ',  probably  = 
Azaliah  ; Esli,  Cod.  Amiat.  Hesli),  son 
of  Nagge  or  Naggai,  and  father  of  Naum,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Chiist  (Luke  iii.  25).  See  Hervey, 
Genealogies,  &c.,  136. 

ESO'RA  {Alacapd  ; Vulg.  omits  : the  Peschito 
Syriac  reads  Bethchorn),  a place  fortified  by  the 
Jews  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under 
Holofernes  (Jud.  iv.  4).  The  name  may  be  the 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  word  Hazor,  or  Zorah 
(Simonis,  Onom.  N.  T.  19),  but  no  identification 
has  yet  been  arrived  at.  The  Syriac  reading  sug- 
gests Beth-horon,  which  is  not  impossible. 

ES'RIL  QEcrp'iX,  Alex.  ’E(pl\  ; Vulg.  omits), 
1 Esd.  ix.  34.  [Azareel,  or  Sharai.] 

ES'ROM  (Rec.  T.  ’E <rpw[x ; in  Luke,  Lachm. 
with  B,  ’Ecrpcth/;  Esrom),  Matt.  i.  3 ; Luke  iii.  33. 
[Hezron.] 

ESSE'NES.  1.  In  describing  the  different 
sects  which  existed  among  the  Jews  in  his  own 
time,  Josephus  dwells  at  great  length  and  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Essenes,  who  appear  in  his  description  to  combine 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics 
with  a spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law. 
An  analogous  sect,  marked,  however,  by  charac- 
teristic differences,  appears  in  the  Egyptian  Thera- 
peutae,  and  from  the  detailed  notices  of  Josephus 
( B . J.  ii.  8 ; Ant.  xiii.  5,  §9,  xv.  10,  §4  f.,  xviii.  1, 
§2  ff.)  and  Philo  ( Quod  omn.prob.  liber , §12  ff, 
Fragm.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  De  vita  contem- 
plativa),  and  the  casual  remarks  of  Pliny  {H.  N.  v. 
17),  later  writers  have  frequently  discussed  the 
relation  which  these  Jewish  mystics  occupied  to- 
wards the  popular  religion  of  the  time,  and  moiv 
particularly  towards  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
For  it  is  a most  remarkable  fact  that  the  existence 
of  such  sects  appears  to  be  unrecognised  both  in  the 
Apostolic  writings  and  in  early  Hebrew  literature. 

2.  The  name  Essene  (’ Eo'cnjvol , Joseph.  Vss eni, 
Plin.)  or  Essaean  (’ Ecaaioi  Philo;  Jos.  B.  J.  i. 
3,  5,  &c.)  is  itself  full  of  difficulty.  Various  de- 
rivations have  been  proposed  for  it,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  open  to  objection.  Some  have  con- 
nected it  with  TOn  ('Aaibaios)  “ puritan  ” or 
j'ym,  “ the  retiring ,”  or  jin,  “ the  servant  (of 
God);”  others,  again,  find  the  root  iu  NDN  “ to 
heal”  (Baur),  or  NDfl  “ to  bathe ” (Gratz).  Philo, 
according  to  his  fashion,  saw  in  the  word  a possible 
connexion  with  the  Greek  ticrios,  holy  ( Quod  omm. 
prob.  lib.  §12) ; and  Epiphanius  interpreted  the 
collateral  form  'Oacrgvol  as  meaning  “ the  stout 
race”  ( ffrifiapbu  yevos,  Haer.  xix.  i.  e.  I'D)!).  It 
seems  more  likely  that  Essene  represents  |'Tn, 
“ seers  ” (so  Suidas  = OewpyriKoi,  Hilgenfeld)  or 
|wn,  “ the  silent , the  mysterious  ” (Jost). 
Josephus  represents  jtJTl  (LXX.  Xoyeiov),  “the 
High  Priest’s  breastplate,”  by  ’Ecra^vris,  interpreting 
the  word  as  equivalent  to  \6yiov  “oracle”  {Ant. 
iii.  7,  §5).  Comp.  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  207 
n. ; Hilgenfeld,  Jud.  Apok.  277  f. ; Ewald,  Gesch. 
Isr.  iv.  420  n. 

2.  The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a distinct 
body  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  represented 
originally  a tendency  rather  than  an  organisation. 
The  communities  which  were  formed  out  of  them 
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were  a result  of  their  practice,  and  not  a neces- 
sary part  of  it.  As  a sect  they  were  distinguished 
by  an  aspiration  after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by 
any  special  code  of  doctrines;  and  like  the  Cha- 
sidim of  earlier  times  [Assideans],  they  were 
confounded  in  the  popular  estimation  with  the 
great  body  of  the  zealous  observers  of  the  Law 
(Pharisees).  The  growth  of  Essenism  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  religious  feeling  which  was 
•called  out  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Greek  do- 
minion ; and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  it  was  matured.  From  the  Maccabaean  age 
there  was  a continuous  effort  among  the  stricter 
Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  standard  of  holiness. 
Each  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon  as  prac- 
tically impure  by  their  successors,  who  carried  the 
laws  of  purity  still  further;  and  the  Essenes  stand 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  The  asso- 
ciations of  the  “ Scribes  and  Pharisees  ” (Dnnn 
“ the  companions,  the  wise”)  gave  place  to  others 
bound  by  a more  rigid  rule ; and  the  rule  of  the 
Essenes  was  made  gradually  stricter.  Judas,  the 
earliest  Essene  who  is  mentioned  (c.  110  B.C.), 
appears  living  in  ordinary  society  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  3, 
§5).  Menahem,  according  to  tradition  a colleague 
of  Hillel,  was  a friend  of  Herod,  and  brought  upon 
his  sect  the  favour  of  the  king  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10, 
§5).  But  by  a natural  impulse  the  Essenes  with- 
drew from  the  dangers  and  distractions  of  business. 
From  the  cities  they  retired  to  the  wilderness  to 
realize  the  conceptions  of  religion  which  they  formed, 
but  still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  their 
ancient  faith.  To  the  Pharisees  they  stcod  nearly 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  differences  lay  mainly  in  rigour  of 
practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  belief. 

3.  The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in  com- 
mon society  are  not  wanting  nor  confined  to  indivi- 
dual cases.  Not  only  was  a gate  at  Jerusalem  named 
from  them  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2,  ’Ecrcrrjvwv  ttvAt]), 
but  a later  tradition  mentions  the  existence  of  a con- 
gregation there  which  devoted  “ one  third  of  the 
day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and  one  third 
to  labour”  (Frankel,  Zeitschrift,  1846,  p.  458). 
Those,  again,  whom  Josephus  speaks  of  as  allowing 
marriage  may  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn  from  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-men.  But  the  practice 
of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  whole  class,  and  the  isolated 
communities  of  Essenes  furnished  the  type  which 
is  preserved  in  the  popular  descriptions.  These 
were  regulated  by  strict  rules,  analogous  to  those 
of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a later  date.  The 
candidate  for  admission  first  passed  through  a 
year’s  noviciate,  in  which  he  received,  as  symbolic 
gifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a white  robe,  and  gave 
proof  of  his  temperance  by  observing  the  ascetic 
rules  of  the  order  ( av t^v  Siairau).  At  the 
close  of  this  probation,  his  character  (t5  7j6os)  was 
submitted  to  a fresh  trial  of  two  years,  and  mean- 
while he  shared  in  the  lustral  rites  of  the  initiated, 
but  not  in  their  meals.  The  full  membership  was 
imparted  at  the  end  of  this  second  period  when  the 
novice  bound  himself  “ by  awful  oaths  ” — though 
oaths  were  absolutely  forbidden  at  all  other  times 
— to  observe  piety,  justice,  obedience,  honesty,  and 
cceresy,  “ preserving  alike  the  books  of  their  sect,  and 
the  names  of  the  angels”  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §7). 

4.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an  internal 


jurisdiction.  Excommunication  was  equivalent  to 
a slow  death,  since  an  Essene  could  not  take  fcod 
prepared  by  strangers  for  fear  of  pollution.  All 
things  were  held  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
property  or  house ; and  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance,, 
and  labour — especially  agriculture — were  the  marks 
of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essenes ; purity  and 
divine  communion  the  objects  of  their  aspiration. 
Slavery,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden 
(Philo,  Quod  om.  prob.  1.  §12.  p.  877  M.)  ; and, 
according  to  Philo,  their  conduct  generally  was 
directed  by  three  rules,  “ the  love  of  God,  the  love 
of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  man  ” (Philo,  l.  c.). 

5.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  they 
did  not  differ  essentially  fiom  strict  Pharisees. 
Moses  was  honoured  by  them  next  to  God  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  9).  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with 
singular  strictness ; and  though  they  were  unable 
to  offer  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem,  probably  from 
regard  to  purity  ( duKpopSrrjTi  ayvei&v),  they  sent 
gifts  thither  ( Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  5):  at  the  same 
time,  like  most  ascetics,  they  turned  their  attention 
specially  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  looked  upon  the  body  as  a mere  prison  of  the 
soul.  They  studied  and  practised  with  signal 
success,  according  to  Josephus,  the  art  of  prophecy 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8 ; cf.  Ant . xv.  10,  §5  ; B.  J. 
i.  3,  §5)  ; and  familiar*  intercourse  with  nature 
gave  them  an  unusual  knowledge  of  physical 
truths.  They  asserted  with  peculiar  boldness  the 
absolute  power  and  foreknowledge  of  God  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  5,  §9,  xviii.  1,  §5)  ; and  disparaged  the 
various  forms  of  mental  philosophy  as  useless  or 
beyond  the  range  of  man  (Philo,  l.  c.  p.  877). 

6.  The  number  of  the  Essenes  • is  roughly  esti- 
mated by  Philo  at  4000  (Philo,  /.  c.),  and  Jose- 
phus says  that  there  were  “ more  than  4000  ” who 
observed  their  x’ule  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §5).  Their  best- 
known  settlements  were  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Philo;  Plin.  Ii.  cc.),  but  others  lived  in 
scattered  communities  throughout  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  also  in  cities  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §4.  Cf. 
[Hippol.]  Philos,  ix.  20). 

7.  In  the  Talmudic  writings  there  is,  as  has 
been  already  said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes, 
but  their  existence  is  recognised  by  the  notice  of 
peculiar  points  of  practice  and  teaching.  Under 
the  titles  of  “ the  pious,”  “ the  weakly  ” (i.  e.  with 
study),  “the  retiring,”  their  maxims  are  quoted 
with  respect,  and  many  of  the  traits  preserved 
in  Josephus  find  parallels  in  the  notices  of  the 
Talmud  (Z.  Frankel,  Zeitschrift,  Dec.  1846,  pp. 
451  ff.  Monatsschrift,  1853,  pp.  37  ft'.).  The 
four  stages  of  purity  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  doctors  ( Chagiga , 18  a,  ap.  Frankel,  l.  c.  451) 
correspond  in  a singular  manner  with  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  Essenes  are  said  to  have 
been  divided  (Joseph.  B.  J . ii.  8,  §10) ; and  the 
periods  of  probation  observed  in  the  two  cases  offer 
similar  coincidences. 

8.  But  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of 
Essenism  as  a system,  and  combined  to  discourage 
it.  They  shrank  with  an  instinctive  dread  from 
the  danger  of  connecting  asceticism  with  spiritual 
power,  and  cherished  the  great  truth  which  lay  in 
the  saying  “ Doctrine  is  not  in  heaven.”  The 
miraculous  energy  which  was  attributed  to  mystics 
was  regarded  by  them  rather  as  a source  of  sus- 
picion than  of  respect ; and  theosophic  speculations 
were  condemned  with  emphatic  distinctness  (Frankel, 
Monatsschrift,  1853,  pp.  62  ff'.,  68,  71). 
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9.  The  character  of  Essenism  limited  its  spread. 
Out  of  Palestine,  Levitical  purity  was  impossible, 
for  the  very  land  was  impure ; and  thus  there  is 
no  trace,  of  the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was 
different  in  Egypt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a new 
shape  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  Greece. 
Here  the  original  form  in  which  it  was  moulded 
was  represented  not  by  direct  copies,  but  by  ana- 
logous forms ; and  the  tendency  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Essenes  found  a fresh  development  in  the 
pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeutae.  These  Alex- 
andrine mystics  abjured  the  practical  labours  which 
rightly  belonged  to  the  Essenes,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  law 
naturally  led  them  to  substitute  a spiritual  for  a 
literal  interpretation ; and  it  was  their  object  to 
ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  labour,  and  then 
to, satisfy  its  requirements  by  absolute  devotion. 
The  “ whole  day,  from  sanrise  to  sunset,  was 
spent  in  mental  discipline.”  Bodily  wants  were 
often  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
and  “ meat  and  drink”  were  at  all  times  held  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  light  (Philo,  De  vit.  contempl.  §4). 

10.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  Essenism  in 
its  extreme  form  could  exercise  very  little  influence 
on  Christianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Apostolic  teach- 
ing. The  dangers  which  it  involved  were  far 
more  clear  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they 
were  to  the  Jewish  doctors.  The  only  real  simi- 
larity between  Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in 
the  common  element  of  true  Judaism;  and  there 
is  little  excuse  for  modem  writers  who  follow  the 
error  of  Eusebius,  and  confound  the  society  of  the 
Therapeutae  with  Christian  brotherhoods.  Nation- 
ally, however,  the  Essenes  occupy  the  same  position 
as  that  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  personally 
called.  They  mark  the  close  of  the  old,  the 
longing  for  the  new,  but  in  this  case  without  the 
promise.  In  place  of  the  message  of  the  coming 
“ kingdom  ” they  could  proclaim  only  individual 
purity  and  isolation.  At  a later  time  traces  of 
Essenism  appear  in  the  Clementines,  and  the 
strange  account  which  Epiphanius  gives  of  the 
Osseni  {’Ocrcrrjuo't,)  appears  to  point  to  some  combina- 
tion of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christian  doctrines  ( Haer . 
xix.).  After  the  Jewish  war  the  Essenes  disappear 
from  history.  The  character  of  Judaism  was  changed, 
and  ascetic  Pharisaism  became  almost  impossible. 

11.  The  original  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Essenes  have  been  already  noticed.  Of  modern 
essays,  the  most  original  and  important  are  those 
of  Frankel  in  his  Zeitschrift,  1846,  pp.  441-461, 
and  Monatsschrift,  1853,  30  ff.,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  wider  view  of  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Jadenth.  i.  207  ff.  The  account  of  Hilgenfeld 
(Jud.  Apokalyptik.  245  ff.)  is  interesting  and  inge- 
nious, but  essentially  one-sided  and  subservient  to 
the  writer’s  theory  (cf.  Volkmar,  Das  vierte  B. 
Ezra,  60).  Gfrorer  {Philo,  ii.  299  ff.),  Dahne 
( Jud.-Alex . Relig .-Philos,  i.  467  ff.),  and  Ewald 
{Gesch.  d.  Volk.  Isr.  iv.  420  ff.),  all  contribute 
important  sketches  from  their  respective  points  of 
view.  The  earlier  literature,  as  far  as  it  is  of  any 
value,  is  embodied  in  these  works.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ESTHER  (“lfiDK,  the  planet  Venus ; ’E <r(%), 
the  Persian  name  of  Hadassah,  daughter  of  Abi- 
hail  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a Benjamite 
[Mordecai,  and  cousin  3f  Mordecai].  The  ex- 
planation of  her  old  name  Hadassah,  by  the  addition 
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of  her  new  name,  by  which  she  was  better  known, 
with  the  formula,  "IffiDK  fcOH,  “that  is  Esther” 
(Est.  ii.  7),  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  usual  ad- 
dition of  the  modern  names  of  towns  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  27; 
Josh.  xv.  10,  &c.).  Esther  was  a beautiful  Jewish 
maiden,  whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been  among  the 
.captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem  (part  of  which 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  Jehoiachin  was  taken  captive.  She  was  an 
orphan  without  father  or  mother,  and  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an 
office  in  the  household  of -Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia, 
and  dwelt  at  “ Shushan  the  palace.”  When  Yashti 
was  dismissed  from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fairest 
virgins  of  the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Shu- 
shan for  the  king  to  make  choice  of  a successor  to 
her  from  among  them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther, 
and  she  was  crowned  queen  in  the  room  of  Vashti 
with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  The  king  was  not 
aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage  ; and  so, 
with  the  careless  profusion  of  a sensual  despot,  on 
the  representation  of  Raman  the  Agagite,  his  prime 
minister,  that  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  em- 
pire were  a pernicious  i-ace,  he  gave  him  full  power 
and  authority  to  kill  them  all,  young  and  old, 
women  and  children,  and  take  possession  of  all  their 
property.  The  means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert 
this  great  calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred, 
at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  and  to  turn  upon 
Harnan  the  destruction  he  had  plotted  against  the 
Jews,  and  the  success  of  her  scheme,  by  which  she 
changed  their  mourning,  fasting,  weeping,  and  wail- 
ing, into  light  and  gladness  and  joy  and  honour, 
and  became  for  ever  especially  honoured  amongst 
her  countrymen,  are  fully  related  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  The  feast  of  Purim,  i.  e.  of  Lots,  was 
appointed  by  Esther  and  Mordecai  to  be  kept  on  the 
14th  and  15th  of  the  month  Adar  (February  and 
March)  in  commemoration  of  this  great  deliverance. 
[Purim.]  The  decree  of  Esther  to  this  effect  is  the 
last  thing  recorded  of  her  (v.  32).  The  continuous 
celebration  of  this  feast  by  the  Jews  to  the  present 
day  is  thought  to  be  a strong  evidence  of  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  book.  [Esther,  Book  of.] 

The  questions  which  arise  in  attempting  to  give 
Esther  her  place  in  profane  history  are — 

I.  Who  is  Ahasuerus?  This  question  is  answered 
under  Ahasuerus,  and  the  reasons  there  given 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  Xerxes  the  sou 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

II.  The  second  inquiry  is,  who  then  was  Esther? 
Artissona,  Atossa,  and  others  are  indeed  excluded 
by  the  above  decision  ; but  are  we  to  conclude  with 
Scaliger,  that  because  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes,  there- 
fore Esther  is  Amestris  ? Surely  not.  None  of  the 
historical  particulars  related  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing Amestris  make  it  possible  to  identify  her  with 
Esther.  Amestris  was  the  daughter  of  Otanes 
(Onophas  in  Ctesias),  one  of  Xerxes’  generals,  and 
brother  to  his  father  Darius  (Herod,  vii.  61,  82). 
Esther’s  father  and  mother  had  been  Jews.  Ames- 
tris was  wife  to  Xerxes  before  the  Greek  expedition 
(Herod,  vii.  61),  and  her  sons  accompanied  Xerxes 
to  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  39),  and  had  all  three  come 
to  man’s  estate  at  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  reign.  Darius,  the  eldest,  had  married 
immediately  after  the  return  from  Greece.  Esther 
did  not  enter  the  king’s  palace  till  his  7th  year, 
just  the  time  of  Darius’s  marriage.  These  objections 
are  conclusive,  without  adding  the  difference  of  cha- 
racter of  the  two  queens.  The  truth  is  that  his- 
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to  17  is  wholly  silent  both  about  Vasbti  aria  Esther. 
Herodotus  only  happens  to  mention  one  of  Xerxes’ 
wives;  Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if  indeed 
either  of  them  were  wives  at  all.  But  since  we 
know  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Persian  kings 
before  Xerxes  to  have  several  wives,  besides  their 
concubines;  that  Cyrus  had  several  (Herod,  iii.  3)  ; 
that  Cambyses  had  four  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned, and  others  besides  (iii.  31,  32,  68) ; that 
Smerdis  had  several  (ib.  68,  69)  ; and  that  Darius 
had  six , wives,  whose  names  are  mentioned  (ib. 
passim),  it  is  most  improbable  that  Xerxes  should 
have  been  content  with  one  wife.  Another  strong 
objection  to  the  idea  of  Esther  being  his  one  legiti- 
mate wife,  and  perhaps  to  her  being  strictly  his 
wife  at  all,  is  that  the  Persian  kings  selected  their 
vrives  not  from  the  harem,  but,  if  not  foreign  prin- 
cesses, from  the  noblest  Persian  families,  either 
their  own  nearest  relatives,  or  from  one  of  the  seven 
great  Persian  houses.  It  seems  therefore  natural 
to  conclude  that  Esther,  a captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  was  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but 
that  a special  honour,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may 
have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before  her,  as 
the  favourite  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose 
offspring,  however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have 
succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne.  This  view,  which 
seems  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  manners  of  the  Persian  court,  removes 
all  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  history  of  Esther 
with  the  scanty  accounts  left  us  by  profane  authors 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  on  the  character  of 
Esther  as  given  in  the  Bible.  She  appears  there  as 
a woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  caution,  combined  with  resolution ; a dutiful 
daughter  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and  obedient 
to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the  king’s 
favour  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  people. 
That  she  was  a virtuous  woman,  and,  as  far  as  her 
situation  made  it  possible,  a good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  influence  over  him  for  so  long  a time 
warrants  us  to  infer.  And  there  must  have  been  a 
singular  grace  and  charm  in  her  aspect  and  manners, 
since  she  “obtained  favour  in  the  sight  of  all  that 
looked  upon  her”  (ii.  15).  That  she  was  raised 
up  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  avert 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  afford 
them  protection,  and  forward  their  wealth  and 
peace  in  their  captivity,  is  also  manifest  from  the 
Scripture  account.  But  to  impute  to  her  the  senti- 
ments put  into  her  mouth  by  the  apocryphal  author 
of  ch.  xiv.,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty  because  of 
the  death  of  Haman  and  his  sons,  and  the  second 
day’s  slaughter  of  the  Jews’  enemies  at  Shushan, 
is  utterly  to  ignore  the  manners  and  feelings  of  her 
age  and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the  standard 
of  Christian  morality  in  our  own  age  and  country 
instead.  In  fact  the  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative  afford  a striking  con- 
trast, both  with  the  forced  and  florid  amplifications 
of  the  apocryphal  additions,  and  with  the  senti- 
ments of  some  later  commentators.  It  may  be 
convenient  to  add  that  the  3rd  year  of  Xerxes  was 
B.c.  488,  his  7th,  479,  and  his  12th,  474  (Clinton, 
F.  H.),  and  that  the  simultaneous  battles  of  Plataea 
and  Mycale,  which  frightened  Xerxes  from  Sardis 
(Diod.  Sic.  xi.  §36)  to  Susa,  happened,  according  to * •* 

* It  is  not  intended  by  this  expression  to  imply 
that  the  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek 

•*ere  also  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  additions,  j 
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Prideaux  and  Clinton,  in  September  of  his  7th  year. 
For  a fuller  discussion  of  the  identity  of  Esther,  and 
different  views  of  the  subject,  see  Prideaux’s  Con- 
nexion, i.  236,  243,  297,  sqq.,  and  Petav,  de  doctr. 
temp.  xii.  27,  28,  who  make  Esther  wife  of 
Artaxerxes  Longim.,  following  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6, 
as  he  followed  the  LXX.  and  the  apocryphal  Esther ; 
J.  Scalig.  (de  emend,  temp.  vi.  591 ; Animadv. 
Euseb.  100)  making  Ahasuerus,  Xerxes ; Usher 
(Annal.  Vet.  Test.)  making  him  Darius  Hystaspis  ; 
Loftus,  Chaldaea,  &c.  Eusebius  (Canon.  Chron. 
338,  ed.  Mediol.)  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Artaxerxes 
Longim.,  on  the  score  of  the  silence  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  adopts  that  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  following  the  Jews,  who  make  Darius 
Codomanus  to  be  the  same  as  Darius  Hystaspis, 
and  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  Esther ! It  is  most 
observable  that  all  Petavius’s  and  Prideaux’s  argu- 
ments against  Scaliger’s  view  apply  solely  to  the 
statement  that  Esther  is  Amestris.  [A.  C.  H.] 
ES'THER,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been 
written  late  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  that 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  author  i? 
not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  The  minute  details  given  of  the 
great  banquet,  of  the  names  of  the  chamberlains  and 
eunuchs,  and  Hainan’s  wife  and  sons,  and  of  the 
customs  and  regulations  of  the  palace,  betoken 
that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and  probably  at 
court,  while  his  no  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  most  private  affairs  both  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai  well  suits  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter 
being  himself  the  writer.  It  is  also  in  itself  pro- 
bable that  as  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who 
held  high  offices  under  the  Persian  kings,  wrote  an 
account  of  the  affairs'of  their  nation,  in  which  they 
took  a leading  part,  so  Mordecai  should  have  re- 
corded the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  like- 
wise. The  termination  of  the  book  with  the  men- 
tion of  Mordecai’s  elevation  and  government,  agrees 
also  well  with  this  view,  which  has  the  further 
sanction  of  many  great  names,  as  Aben  Ezra,  and 
most  of  the  Jews,  Vatablus,  Carpzovius,  and  man}’’ 
others.  Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men 
of  the  great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant 
that  Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  probably  did,  bringing  it,  and  per- 
haps the  book  of  Daniel,  with  him  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  book  of  Esther  appears  in  a different  form 
in  the  LXX.,a  and  the  translations  therefrom, 
from  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  In  speaking  of  it  we  shall  first  speak  of  the 
canonical  book  found  in  Hebrew,  to  which  also  the 
above  observations  refer;  and  next  of  the  Greek 
book  with  its  apocryphal  additions.  The  canonical 
Esther  then  is  placed  among  the  hagiographa  or 
D’O-IHS  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that  first  portion  of 
them  which  they  call  the  five  volumes,  ntap.  It 
is  sometimes  emphatically  called  Megillah,  without 
other  distinction,  and  was  held  in  such  high  repute 
by  the  Jews  that  it  is  a saying  of  Maimonides  that 
in  the  days  of  Messiah  the  prophetic  and  hagio- 
graphical  books  will  pass  away,  except  the  book  of 
Esther,  which  will  remain  with  the  Pentateuch. 
This  book  is  read  through  by  the  Jews  in  their 
synagogues  at  the  feast  of  Purim,  when  it  was,  and 

The  term  LXX.  is  used  to  indicate  the  whole  Greek 
volume  as  wc  now  have  it. 
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is  slill  in  some  synagogues,  the  custom  at  the  men- 
tion of  Haman’s  name  to  hiss,  and  stamp,  and 
clench  the  fist,  and  cry,  Let  his  name  be  blotted 
out,  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot.  It  is  said 
also  that  the  names  of  Haman’s  ten  sons  are  read 
in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.  Even  in  writing  the  names 
of  Haman’s  sons  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  verses  of 
Esth.  ix.,  the  Jewish  scribes  have  contrived  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  of  the  race  of  Haman.  For 
these  ten  names  are  written  in  three  perpendicular 
columns  of  3,  3,  4,  as  if  they  were  hanging  upon 
three  parallel  cords,  three  upon  each  cord,  one 
above  another,  to  represent  the  hanging  of  Haman’s 
sons  (Stehelin’s  Rabbin.  Literat.  vol.  ii.  p.  349). 
The  Targum  of  Esth.  ix.,  in  Walton’s  Polyglott,b 
inserts  a very  minute  account  of  the  exact  position 
occupied  by  Haman  and  his  sons  on  the  gallows, 
the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween each ; according  to  which  they  all  hung  in 
one  line,  Hainan  at  the  top,  and  his  ten  sons  at 
intervals  of  half  a cubit  under  him.  It  is  added 
that  Zeresh  and  Haman’s  seventy  surviving  sons  fled, 
and  begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  in  evi- 
dent allusion  to  Ps.  cix.  9,  10.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  as  a peculiarity  of  this  book  that  the 
name  of  God  does  not  once  occur  in  it.  Some  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  teachers  were  somewhat  stag- 
gered at  this,  but  others  accounted  for  it  by  saying 
that  it  was  a transcript,  under  Divine  inspiration, 
from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
that  being  meant  to  be  read  by  heathen,  the  Sacred 
name  was  wisely  omitted.  Baxter  ( Saint’s  Rest, 
pt.  iv.  ch.  iii.)  speaks  of  the  Jews  using  to  cast  to 
the  ground  the  book  of  Esther,  because  the  name  of 
God  was  not  in  it.  But  Wolf  {B.  H.  pt.  ii. 
p.  90)  denies  this,  and  says  that  if  any  such  custom 
prevailed  among  the  Oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed  by  Sandys,  it  must  have  been  rather  to 
express  their  hatred  of  Haman.  Certain  it  is  that 
this  book  was  always  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon, 
and  is  named  or  implied  in  almost  every  enumera- 
tion of  the  books  composing  it,  from  Josephus 
downwards.  Jerome  mentions  it  by  name  in  the 
Prolog.  Gal.,  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinus,  and  in  the 
preface  to  Esther  ; as  does  Augustine,  de  Civit.  Dei, 
and  de  Doctr.  Christ.,  and  Origen,  as  cited  by 
Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  25),  and  many  others. 
Some  modern  commentators,  both  English  and 
German,  have  objected  to  the  contents  of  the  book 
as  improbable ; but  if  it  be  true,  as  Diodorus  Sic. 
relates,  that  Xerxes  put  the  Medians  foremost  at 
Thermopylae  on  purpose  that  they  might  be  all 
killed,  because  he  thought  they  were  not  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  their  national  supremacy,  it 
is  surely  not  incredible  that  he  should  have  given 
permission  to  Haman  to  destroy  a few  thousand 
strange  people  like  the  Jews,  who  were  represented 
to  be  injurious  to  his  empire,  and  disobedient  to  his 
laws.  Nor  again,  when  we  remember  what  Hero- 
dotus relates  of  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises  made 
at  banquets,  can  we  deem  it  incredible  that  he 
should  perform  his  promise  to  Esther  to  reverse 
the  decree  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  practicable. 
It  is  likely  too  that  the  secret  friends  and  adherents 
of  Haman  would  be  the  persons  to  attack  the  Jews, 
which  would  be  i reason  why  Ahasuerus  would 
rather  rejoice  at  their  destruction.  In  all  other  re- 

b There  are  two  Targums  to  Esther,  both  of  late 
date.  See  Wolf’s  Bibl.  Hebr.  Pars  11,1171-81. 

c Dr.  W.  Lee  also  has  some  remarks  on  the  proof 
of  the  historical  character  of  the  book  derived  from 
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spects  the  writer  shows  such  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  Persian  manners,  and  is  so  true  to  history 
and  chronology,  as  to  afford  the  strongest  internal 
evidences  to  the  truth  of  the  book.  The  casual 
way  in  which  the  author  of  2 Macc.  xv.  36  alludes 
to  the  feast  of  Purim,  under  the  name  of  “ Mar- 
dochaeus’s  day,”  as  kept  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Nicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  its  favour, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expression  of  Dr 
Lee  (quoted  in  Whitton’s  Josephus,  xi.  ch.  vi.), 
that  “ the  truth  of  this  history  is  demonstrated  by 
the  feast  of  Purim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this 
very  day.”  0 

The  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and 
simple,  and  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  in  Esther’s 
mind  between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people, 
and  of  the  final  resolve  made  in  the  strength  of 
that  help,  which  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  very  touching  and  beautiful,  and  without 
any  exaggeration.  It  does  not  in  the  least  savour 
of  romance.  The  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of 
Ezra  and  parts  of  the  Chronicles ; generally  pure, 
but  mixed  with  some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and 
some  of  Chaldaic  affinity,  which  do  not  occur  in  older 
Hebrew,  such  as  fm,  pfcTlQ, 

In  short  it  is  just  what  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  a work  of  the  age  which  the  book  of  Esther 
pretends  to  belong  to. 

As  regards  the  LXX.  version  of  the  book  (of 
which  there  are  two  texts,  called  by  Dr.  Fritzsche, 
A.  and  B.),  it  consists  of  the  canonical  Esther  with 
various  interpolations  prefixed,  interspersed, d and 
added  at  the  close.  Read  in  Greek  it  makes  a 
complete  and  continuous  history,  except  that  here 
and  there,  as  e.  g.  in  the  repetition  of  Mordecai’s 
pedigree,  the  patch-work  betrays  itself.  The  chief 
additions  are.  Mordecai’s  pedigree,  his  dream,  and 
his  appointment  to  sit'  in  the  king’s  gate,  in  the 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  prefixed.  Then,  in  the 
third  chapter,  a pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes’s 
decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  added, 
written  in  thorough  Greek  style,  a prayer  of  Mor- 
decai  inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter,  followed  by  a 
prayer  of  Esther,  in  which  she  excuses  herself  for 
being  wife  to  the  uncircumcised  king,  and  denies 
having  eaten  anything  or  drunk  wine  at  the  table 
of  Haman  ; an  amplification  of  v.  1-3  ; a pretended 
copy  of  Artaxerxes’s  letter  for  reversing  the  previous 
decree,  also  of  manifestly  Greek  origin  in  ch.  viii., 
in  which  Haman  is  called  a Macedonian,  and  is 
accused  of  having  plotted  to  transfer  the  empire 
from  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians,  a palpable 
proof  of  this  portion  having  been  composed  aftex 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks  ; 
and  lastly  an  addition  to  the  tenth  chapter,  in 
which  Mordecai  shows  how  his  dream  was  fulfilled 
in  the  events  that  had  happened,  gives  glory  tc 
God,  and  prescribes  the  observations  of  the  feast  oi 
the  14th  and  15th  Adar.  The  whole  book  is 
closed  with  the  following  entry: — “In  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of ' Ptolemaeus  and  Cleopatra, 
Dositheus,  who  said  he  was  a .priest  and  Levite, 
and  Ptolemy  his  son,  brought  this  epistle  of'Phurim, 
which  they  said  was  the  same,  and  that  Lysimachus, 
the  son  of  Ptolemy,  that  was  in  Jerusalem,  had 
interpreted  it.”  This  entry  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  give  authority  to  this  Greek  version  of 

the  feast  of  Purim,  as  well  as  on  other  points  ( Inspir . 
of  H.  S.  430,  sqq.). 

d The  Targum  to  Esther  contains  other  copious 
embellishments  and  amplifications.  [Mordecai. j 
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Esther,  by  pretending  that  it  was  a certified 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  original.  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  who  is  here  meant,®  began  to  reign 

B. C.  181.  Though,  however,  the  interpolations  of 
the  Greek  copy  are  thus  manifest,  they  make  a 
consistent  and  intelligible  story.  But  the  Apocry- 
phal additions  as  they  are  inserted  in  some  editions 
of  the  Latin  Yulgate,  and  in  the  English  Bible,  are 
incomprehensible ; the  history  of  which  is  this : — 
When  Jerome  translated  the  book  of  Esther,  he 
first  gave  the  version  of  the  Hebrew  alone  as  being 
alone  authentic.  He  then  added  at  the  end  a ver- 
sion in  Latin  of  those  several  passages  which  he 
found  in  the  LXX.,  and  which  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  stating  where  each  passage  came  in,  and 
marking  them  all  with  an  obelus.  The  first  pas- 
sage so  given  is  that  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  chapter  x.  (which  of  course  immediately  pre- 
cedes it),  ending  with  the  above  entry  about  Dosi- 
theus.  Having  annexed  this  conclusion,  he  then 
gives  the  Prooemium,  which  he  says  forms  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  beginning  with 
what  is  now  verse  2 of  chapter  xi. ; and  so  pro- 
ceeds with  the  other  passages.  But  in  subsequent 
editions  all  Jerome’s  explanatory  matter  has  been 
swept  away,  and  the  disjointed  portions  have  been 
printed  as  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  as 
if  they  formed  a narrative  in  continuance  of  the 
Canonical  book.  The  extreme  absurdity  of  this 
arrangement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
chapter  xi.,  where  the  verse  (1),  which  closes  the 
whole  book  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  in  St.  Jerome’s 
Latin  translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to 
precede  that  (ver.  2),  which  is  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  Prooemium.  As  regards  the  place  assigned 
to  Esther  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition,  and 
most  others,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job.  Its 
place  before  Job  is  a remnant  of  the  Hebrew  order, 
Esther  there  closing  the  historical,  and  Job  begin- 
ning the  metrical  Megilloth.  Tobit  and  Judith 
have  been  placed  between  it  and  Nehemiah,  doubt- 
less for  chronological  reasons.  But  in  the  very 
ancient  Codex  published  by  Tischendorf,  and  called 

C.  Friderico-Augustanus,  Esther  immediately  fol- 
lows Nehemiah  (included  under  Esdras  B),  and 
precedes  Tobit.  This  Codex,  which  contains  the 
Apocryphal  additions  to  Esther,  was  copied  from 
one  written  by  the  martyr  Pamphilus  with  his  own 
hand,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  Esther,  and  is  ascribed 
by  the  editor  to  the  fourth  century. 

As  regards  the  motive  which  led  to  these  addi- 
tions, one  seems  evidently  to  have  been  to  supply 
what  was  thought  an  omission  in  the  Hebrew  book, 
by  introducing  copious  mention  of  the  name  of  God. 
It  is  further  evident  from  the  other  Apocryphal 
books,  and  additions  to  Canonical  Scripture,  which 
appear  in  the  LXX.,  such  as  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Susannah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  &c., 
that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
events  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  especially 
upon  the  Divine  interpositions  in  their  behalf, 
probably  as  being  the  latest  manifestations  of  God’s 
special  care  for  Israel.  Traditional  stories  would  be 
likely  to  be  current  among  them,  and  these  would 
be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  committed  to  writing, 
with  additions  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writers. 


e He  is  the  same  as  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
1 Macc.  ; e.  g.  x.  57,  xi.  12  ; cf.  Joseph.  A.  J.  xiii. 

§1,  5,  and  Clinton,  F.  II.  iii.  p.  393.  Dositheus 
seems  to  be  a Greek  version  of  Mattithiah;  Ptolemy 
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The  most  popular  among  them,  or  those  which  had 
most  of  an  historical  basis,  or  which  were  written 
by  men  of  most  weight,  or  whose  origin  was  lost 
in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  or  which  most  grati- 
fied the  national  feelings,  would  acquire  something 
of  sacred  authority  (especially  in  the  absence  of  real 
inspiration  dictating  fresh  Scriptures),  and  get  ad- 
mitted into  the  volume  of  Scripture,  less  rigidly 
fenced  by  the  Hellenistic  than  by  the  Hebrew  Jews. 
No  subject  would  be  more  likely  to  engage  the 
thoughts,  and  exercise  the  pens  of  such  writers, 
than  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  utter  de- 
struction by  the  intervention  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai,  and  the  overthrow  of  their  enemies  in  their 
stead.  Those  who  made  the  additions  to  the  He- 
brew narrative  according  to  the  religious  taste  and 
feeling  of  their  own  times,  probably  acted  in  the 
same  spirit  as  others  have  often  done,  who  have 
added  florid  architectural  ornaments  to  temples 
which  were  too  plain  for  their  own  corrupted  taste. 
The  account  which  Josephus  follows  seems  to  have 
contained  yet  further  particulars,  as,  e.  g.  the  name 
of  the  Eunuch’s  servant,  a Jew,  who  betrayed  the 
conspiracy  to  Mordecai ; other  passages  from  the 
Persian  Chronicles  read  to  Ahasuerus,  besides  that 
relating  to  Mordecai,  and  amplifications  of  the  king’s 
speech  to  Haman,  &c.  It  is  of  this  LXX.  version 
that  Athanasius  ( Fest . Epist.  39,  Oxf.  transl.) 
spoke  when  he  ascribed  the  book  of  Esther  to  the 
non-canonical  books ; and  this  also  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  in  some  of  the  lists  of  the  Canonical 
books,  Esther  is  not  named,  as,  e.g.  in  those  of 
Melito  of  Sardis  and  Gregory  Niza.nzen,  unless  in 
these  it  is  included  under  some  other  book,  as 
Ruth,  or  Esdras f (see  Whitaker,  Disput.  on  H. 
Scr.  Park.  Soc.  57,  58 ; Cosins  on  the  Canon  of 
Scr.  49,  50).  Origen,  singularly  enough,  takes  a 
different  line  in  his  Ep.  to  Africanus  (Oper.  i.  14). 
He  defends  the  canonicity  of  these  Greek  additions, 
though  he  admits  they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
His  sole  argument,  unworthy  of  a greht  scholar,  is 
the  use  of  the  LXX.  in  the  churches,  an  argument 
which  embraces  equally  all  the  Apocryphal  books. 
Africanus,  in  his  Ep.  to  Origen,  had  made  the  being 
in  the  Hebrew  essential  to  canonicity,  as  Jerome 
did  later.  The  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  the 
whole  book  of  Esther  to  be  canonical,  and  Vata- 
blus  says  that  prior  to  that  decision  it  was  doubtful 
whether  or  no  Esther  was  to  be  included  in  the 
Canon,  some  authors  affirming,  and  some  denying 
it.  He  afterwards  qualifies  the  statement  by  saying 
that  at  all  events  the  seven  last  chapters  were 
doubtful.  Sixtus  Senensis,  in  spite  of  the  decision 
of  the  Council,  speaks  of  these  additions,  after  the 
example  of  Jerome,  as  “lacinias  hinc  inde  quo- 
rumdam  Scriptorum  temeritate  insertas,”  and 
thinks  that  they  are  chiefly  derived  from  Josephus, 
but  this  last  opinion  is  without  probability.  The 
manner  and  the  oyder  in  which  Josephus  cites 
them  (Ant.  xi.  vi.)  show  that  they  had  al- 
ready in  his  days  obtained  currency  among  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  as  portions  of  the  Book  of  Esther  ; 
as  we  know  from  the  way  in  which  he  cites  other 
Apocryphal  books  that  they  were  current  like- 
wise ; with  others  which  are  now  lost.  For  it  was 
probably  from  such  that  Josephus  derived  his  stories 


was  also  a common  name  for  Jews  at  that  time. 

f “ This  book  of  Esther,  or  sixth  of  Esdras,  as  it  is 
placed  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  copies  of  the 
Vulgate.” — Lee’s  Dissert,  on  2d  Esdras,  p.  25. 
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about  Moses,  about  Sanballat,  and  the  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  meeting  of  the  High-priest 
and  Alexander  the  Great.  But  these,  not  having 
happened  to  be  bound  up  with  the  LXX.,  perished. 
However,  the  marvellous  purity  with  which  the 
Hebrew  Canon  has  been  preserved,  under  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  is  brought  out  into  very  strong 
light,  by  the  contrast  of  the  Greek  volume.  Nor 
is  it  uninteresting  to  observe  how  the  relaxation  of 
the  peculiarity  of  their  national  character,  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  implied  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  Greek  names,  seems  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  a less  jealous,  and  con- 
sequently a less  trustworthy  guardianship  of  their 
great  national  treasure,  “ the  oracles  of  God.” 

See  further,  Bishop  Cosins,  on  the  Canon  of 
H.  S. ; Wolf’s  Bibl.  Hebr.  11,  88,  and  passim ; 
Hotting.  Thesaur.  494;  Walton,  Proleg.  ix.  §13  ; 
Whitaker,  Disput.  of  Script,  ch.  viii. ; Dr.  O.  F. 
Fritzsche,  Zusatze  zum  Buohe  Estlier  ; Baumgarten 
de  Fide  Lib.  Esther,  &c.  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'TAM  (DtO'Jl ; AiVdv;  Etam).  1.  A village 
(*l!£n)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified  only  in  the 
list  in  1 Chr.  iv.  32  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  7) ; but 
that  it  is  intentionally  introduced  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  places  is  summed  as  live, 
though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.  The  cities  of 
Simeon  appear  all  to  have  been  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  country  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §22).  Dif- 
ferent from  this,  therefore,  was : — 

2.  A place  in  Judah,  fortified  and  garrisoned  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  Fixri  its  position  in 
this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  Tekoah ; and  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities  which 
the  LXX.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60,  “ The- 
coa  and  Ephratha  which  is  Bethlehem,  Phagor  and 
Aitan  (Ethan).”  Reasons  are  shown  below  for 
believing  it  possible  that  this  may  have  been  the 
scene  of  Samson’s  residence,  the  cliff  Etam  being 
one  of  the  numerous  bold  eminences  which  abound 
in  this  part  of  the  country ; and  the  spring  of  En- 
hak-kore  one  of  those  abundant  fountains  which  have 
procured  for  Etam  its  chief  fame.  For  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  Josephus  (Ant.  viii. 
7,  §3)  and  the  Talmudists,  were  the  sources  of 
the  water  from  which  Solomon’s  gardens  and  plea- 
sure-grounds were  fed,  and  Bethlehem  and  the 
Temple  supplied.  (See  Lightfoot,  on  John  v.) 

3.  A name  occurring  in  the  lists  of  Judah’s 
descendants  (1  Chr.  iv.  3),  but  probably  referring 
to  the  place  named  above  (2),  Bethlehem  being 
mentioned  in  the  following  verse. 

E TAM,  THE  ROCK  J^.D  ; rj  w erpa 

’Hrdyu,  for  Alex,  see  below;  Joseph.  Alrav ; 
Petra,  and  silex,  Etam ),  a cliff  or  lofty  rock  (such 
seems  to  be  the  special  force  of  Sela’)  into  a cleft, 
or  chasm  (P|'yD  ; A.  Y.  “ top”)  of  which,  Samson 
retired  after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  in 
revenge  for  their  burning  the  Timnite  woman  who 
was  to  have  been  his  wife  (Judg.  xv.  8,  11 a). 
This  natural  stronghold  (irerpa  S’  earlv  oxvpa, 
Jos.  Ant.  v.  8,  §8)  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
and  near  it,  probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lehi  or 
Ramath-lehi,  and  En-hak-kore  (xv.  9,  14,  17,  19). 
These  names  have  all  vanished ; at  any  rate  none 
of  them  have  been  yet  discovered  within  chat  com- 

a There  is  some  uncertainty  about  thr  text  of  this 
passage,  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  inserting  the 
words  irapa  tov  xei/mappov,  “ by  the  torrent,”  before 
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paratively  narrow  circle  to  which  Samson’s  ex- 
ploits appear  to  have  been  confined.  Van  de 
Velde  (ii.  141)  would  identify  Lehi  with  I^ekiyeh, 
a short  distance  north  of  Beersheba,  but  this  has 
nothing  beyond  its  name  to  recommend  it.  The 
name  Etam,  however,  was  held  by  a city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6),  and  which  from  other  sources  is 
known  to  have  been  situated  in  the  extremely 
uneven  and  broken  country  round  the  modern 
Urtas.  Here  is  a fitting  scene  for  the  adventure 
of  Samson.  It  was  sufficiently  distant  from  Timnah 
to  have  seemed  a safe  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Philistines,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  not  too 
far  for  them  to  reach  in  search  of  him  ; -for  even  at 
Bethlehem,  still  more  distant  from  Philistia,  they 
had  a garrison,  and  that  in  the  time  of  their  great 
enemy  king  David.  In  the  abundant  springs  and 
the  numerous  eminences  of  the  district  round  Urtas, 
the  cliff’  Etam,  Ramath-lehi,  and  En-hak-kore  may 
be  yet  discovered.  [G.] 

E'THAM.  [Exodus,  the,  p.  599.] 

E'THAN  (}IV«  ; Tcuddv,  A Wdp ; Ethan).  The 
name  of  several  persons.  1 . Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
one  of  the  four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  ex- 
celled by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  His  name  is  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  lxxxix.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  same  person  who  in  1 Chr.  ii.  6 is  mentioned — 
with  the  same  brothers  as  before — as  a son  of  Zei  ah, 
the  son  of  Judah.  [Darda  ; Ezrahite.]  But 
being  a son  of  Judah  he  must  have  been  a diffeient 
person  from 

2.  Son  of  Kishi  or  Kushaiah  ; a Merarite  Levite, 
head  of  that  family  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr.  vi.  44;  hebr.  29;,  and  spoken  of  as  a 
“singer.”  With  Heman  and  Asaph  the  heads  of 
the  other  two  families  of  Levites  Ethan  was  ap- 
pointed to  sound  with  cymbals  (xv.  17,  19).  From 
the  fact  that  in  other  passages  of  these  books  the 
three  names  are  given  as  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  two 
names  both  belonged  to  the  one  man,  or  are  iden- 
tical ; but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  to  show  that  Ethan  the  singer  was 
the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  Ps.  lxxxix.,  though  it  is 
a curious  coincidence  that  there  should  be  two  per- 
sons named  Heman  and  Ethan  so  closely  connected 
in  two  different  tribes  and  walks  of  life. 

3.  A Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  42,  heb.  27).  In  the 
reversed  genealogy  of  the  Gershonites  (ver.  21  of 
this  chap.)  Joah  stands  in  the  place  of  Ethan  as  the 
son  of  Zimmah. 

ETHANIM.  [Months.] 

ETHBA'AL  (7^3 JIN ; ’E0/3daA  ; Joseph.  ’I0d- 
jSaAox ; Ethbaal),  king  of  Sidon  and  father  of 
Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  31).  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  13,  §1)  represents  him  as  king  of  the 
Tyrians  as  well  as  the  Sidonians.  We  may  thus 
identify  him  with  Eithobalus  (Et0a)/3aAos),  noticed 
by  Menander  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  18),  a priest  of 
Astarte,  who,  after  having  assassinated  Pheles, 
■ usurped  the  throne  of  Tyre  for  32  years.  As  50 
years  elapsed  between  the  deaths  of  Hiram  and 
j Pheles,  the  date  of  Ethbaal’s  reign  may  be  given 
as  about  B.C.  940-908.  The  variation  in  the  name 


the  mention  of  the  rock.  In  ver.  1 1 the  reading 
agrees  with  the  Hebrew. 
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is  easily  explained  ; Ethbaal  = with  Baal;  Ithobalus 
(^JEliDiS)  = Baal  with  him,  which  is  preferable 
in  point  of  sense  to  the  other.  The  position  which 
Ethbaal  held  explains,  to  a certain  extent,  the  idola- 
trous zeal  which  Jezebel  displayed.  [W.  L.  B.] 
E'THER  ony  ; ’lOatc,  ’leflep,  Alex.  ’A (pep, 
BeOep  ; Ether,  Athar),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  the  low  country,  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  42) 
allotted  to  Simeon  (xix.  7).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1 Chr.  iv.  32,  Tochen 
is  substituted  for  Ether.  In  his  Onomasticon 
Eusebius  mentions  it  twice,  as  Ether  and  as  Jether 
(in  the  latter  case  confounding  it  with  Jattir,  a 
city  of  prints  and  containing  friends  of  David  during 
his  troubles  under  Saul).  It  was  then  a considerable 
place  (kw/xt]  /xeylarr]),  retaining  the  name  of  Jethira 
or  Etera,  very  near  Malatha  in  the  interior  of  the 
district  of  Daroma,  that  is  in  the  desert  country  below 
Hebron  and  to  the  east  of  Beersheba.  The  name  of 
Ether  has  not  yet  been  identified  with  any  existing 
remains;  but  Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a Tel  Athar 
in  this  direction  ( Memoir , 311).  [_G.J 

ETHIO  PIA  (B*I3  ; Al0  lonia  ; Aethiopia ). 
The  country,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
scribed as  “Aethiopia”  and  the  Hebrews  as  “Cush,” 
lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  modern  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kor- 
dofan,  and  northern  Abyssinia,  and  in  its  more 
definite  sense  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  branches  of  the 
Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt.  The  only  direction 
in  which  a clear  boundary  can  be  fixed  is  in 
the  N.,  where  Syene  marked  the  division  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10):  in  other  direc- 
tions the  boundaries  can  be  only  generally  described 
as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan  desert  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on  the  S. 
The  name  “ Ethiopia”  is  probably  an  adaptation  of 
the  native  Egyptian  name  “ Ethaush,”  which  bears 
a tolerably  close  resemblance  to  the  gentile  form 
“ Aethiops  the  Greeks  themselves  regarded  it  as 
expressive  of  a dark  complexion  (from  aWoo,  “to 
burn,”  and  &\f/,  “ a countenance  ”).  The  Hebrews 
transformed  the  ethnical  designation  “ Cush  ” into  a 
territorial  one,  restricting  it,  however,  in  the  latter 
sense  to  the  African  settlements  of  the  Cushite  race. 
[Cush.J  The  Hebrews  do  not  appeal1  to  have  had 
much  practical  acquaintance  with  Ethiopia  itself, 
though  the  Ethiopians  were  well  known  to  them 
through  their  intercourse  with  Egypt.  They  were, 
however,  perfectly  aware  of  its  position  (Ez.  xxix. 
10)  ; and  they  describe  it  as  a well- watered  country 
lying  “by  the  side  of”  (A.  V.  “beyond”)  the 
waters  of  Cush  (Is.  xviii.  1 ; Zeph.  iii.  10),  being 
traversed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  by 
the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze.  The  Nile  descends  with 
a rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its  course,  forming  a 
series  of  cataracts  : its  violence  seems  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  words  of  Is.  xviii.  2,  “ whose  land  the 
rivers  have  spoiled.”  The  Hebrews  seem  also  to 
have  been  aware  of  its  tropical  characteristics,  the 
words  translated  in  the  A.  V.  “ the  land  shadowing 
with  wings”  (Is.  xviii.  1),  admitting  of  the  sense 
“ th<  land  of  the  shadow  of  both  sides,”  the  shadows 
fall  ing  towards  the  north  and  south  at  different  periods 
of  the  year — a feature  which  is  noticed  by  many- 
early  writers  (comp,  the  expression  in  Strabo,  ii. 
p.  133,  ap<j)'i(TKioi ; Virg.  Eel.  x.  68 ; Plin.  ii.  75). 
The  papyrus  boats  (“  vessels  of  bulrushes,”  Is.  xviii. 
2),  which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  admitting  of  being  carried  on 
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men’s  backs  when  necessary,  were  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  country.  The  Hebrews 
carried  on  commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its 
“ merchandise  ” (Is.  xlv.  14)  consisting  of  ebony, 
ivory,  frankincense  and  gold  (Herod,  iii.  97,  114), 
and  precious  stones  (Job  xxviii.  19 ; Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  6,  §5).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in 
altitude  towards  the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8000  feet  in  Abyssinia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a Hamitic  race 
(Gen.  x.  6),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  a 
dark-complexioned  (Jer.  xiii.  23)  and  stalwart  race 
(Is.  xlv.  14,  “ men  of  stature xviii.  2,  for 
“scattered,”  substitute  “ tall ”).  Their  stature  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20, 114),  as  well  as  their 
handsomeness.  Not  improbably  the  latter  quality 
is  intended  by  the  term  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  rendered  “ peeled,”  but  which  rather  means 
“ fine-looking.”  Their  appearance  led  to  their  being 
selected  as  attendants  in  royal  households  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7).  The  Ethiopians  are  on  one  occasion 
coupled  with  the  Arabians,  as  occupying  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16) ; but  elsewhere 
they  are  connected  with  African  nations,  particularly 
Egypt  (Ps.  lxviii.  31  ; Is.  xx.  3,4,  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14), 
Phut  (Jer.  xlvi.  9),  Lub  and  Lud  (Ez.  xxx.  5),  and 
the  Sukkiims  (2  Chr.  xii.  3).  They  were  divided 
into  various  tribes,  of  which  the  Sabaeans  were  the 
most  powerful.  [Seba;  Sukkiim.] 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  un- 
frequently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same 
sovereign.  The  first  Egyptian  king  who  governed 
Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  12th  dynasty,  named 
Osirtasen  I.,  the  Sesostris  of  Herod,  ii.  110.  During 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the  13th 
dynasty  retired  to  the  Ethiopian  capital,  Napata; 
and  again  we  find  the  kings  of  the  18th  and  19th 
dynasties  exercising  a supremacy  over  Ethiopia,  and 
erecting  numerous  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist  at  Semneh , Amada,  Soleb,  Aboosimbel,  and 
Jebel  Berhel.  The  tradition  of  the  successful  ex- 
pedition of  Moses  against  the  Ethiopians,  recorded 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  10),  was  doubtless  founded  on 
the  general  superiority  of  the  Egyptians  over  the 
Ethiopians  at  that  period  of  their  history.  The 
22nd  dynasty  still  held  sway  over  Ethiopia,  as  we 
find  Ethiopians  forming  a portion  of  Shishak’s  army 
(2  Chr.  xii.  3),  and  his  successor  Osorkon  apparently 
described  as  Zerah  “ the  Ethiopian”  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
9).  The  kings  of  the  25th  dynasty  were  certainly 
Ethiopians,  who  ruled  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  at  one  period  Lower  Egypt  also,  from  their 
northern  capital,  Napata.  Two  of  these  kings  are 
connected  with  sacred  history,  viz.,  So,  probably 
Sebichvs,  who  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4),  and  Tirhakah,  or  Tarcus,  who 
advanced  against  Sennacherib  in  aid  of  Hezekiah  king 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  9).  The  prophets  appear  to 
refer  to  a subjection  of  Ethiopia  by  the  Assyrians 
as  occurring  about  this  period  (Is.  xx.  4),  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  capture  of  Thebes  at  a time  when  the 
Ethiopians  were  among  its  defenders  (Nah.  iii.  8,  9). 
We  find,  in  confirmation  of  these  notices,  that  Esar- 
haddou  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  to  have 
conquered  both  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Cambyses  advanced  against 
Meroe  and  subdued  it;  but  the  Persian  rule  did  not 
take  any  root  there,  nor  did  the  influence  of  the 
Ptolemies  generally  extend  beyond  northern  Ethiopia. 
Shortly  before  our  Saviour’s  birth,  a native  dynasty 
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of  females,  holding  the  official  title  of  Candace  (Plin. 
vi.  35),  held  sway  in  Ethiopia,  and  even  resisted  the 
advance  of  the  Roman  arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen 
noticed  in  Acts  viii.  27.  [Candace.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

ETH'MA  (’E0;ua,  Alex.  N oopa  ; Nobei ),  1 Esd. 
ix.  35 ; apparently  a corruption  of  Nebo  in  the 
parallel  list  of  Ezra  x.  43. 

ETH'NAN  (pxnX  ; ’E adaudp,  Alex.  ’EvOaSl ; 
Ethnan),  a descendant  of  Judah ; one  of  the  sons 
of  Helah  the  wife  of  Ashur,  “ the  father  of  Tekoa  ” 
(1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

ETH'NI  Cpritf  ; * AOavi , Alex.  ’Adavei ; 
Athanai ),  a Gerstionite  Levite,  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  41  ; 
Heb.  26). 

EUBU'LUS  (Eu/3 ovXos),  a Christian  at  Rome 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

EUER'GETES  (Evepyerrjs,  a benefactor ; 
Ptolemaem  Euergetes),  a common  surname  and 
title  of  honour  (cf.  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  506  C,  and 
Stallb.  ad  loc.)  in  Greek  states,  conferred  at  Athens 
by  a public  vote  (Dem.  p.  475),  and  so  notorious 
as  to  pass  into  a proverb  (Luke  xxii.  25).  The  title 
was  borne  by  two  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptol.  III., 
Euergetes  I.,  b.c.  247-222,  and  Ptol.  VII.,  Euer- 
getes II.,  B.C.  (170)  146-117.  The  Euergetes  men- 
tioned in  the  prologue  to  Eoclesiasticus  has  been 
identified  with  each  of  these,  according  to  the  different 
views  taken  of  the  history  of  the  book.  [Eccle- 
siasticus  ; Jesus  son  of  Sirach.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

EU'MENES  II.  (Evyevys),  king  of  Pergamus, 
.succeeded  his  father  Attalus  I.,  lf.C.  197,  from 
whom  he  inherited  the  favour  and  alliance  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
he  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the 
growing  republic;  and  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia 
(b.c.  190)  commanded  his  contingent  in  person 
(Just.  xxxi.  8,  5;  App.  Syr.  34).  After  peace 
was  made  (b.c.  189)  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  claim 
the  reward  of  his  loyalty  ; and  the  Senate  conferred 
on  him  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia 
(with  some  exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  (App.  Syr.  44;  Polyb. 
xxii.  7 ; Liv.  xxxviii.  56).  His  influence  at  Rome 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the  war  with  Perseus, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  treason- 
able correspondence  (Liv.  xxiv.  24,  25) ; and  after 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  (b.c.  167)  he  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
remove.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  must  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  159. 

The  large  accession  of  territory  which  was 
granted  to  Eumenes  from  the  former  dominions  of 
Antiochus  is  mentioned  1 Macc.  viii.  8,  but  the 
present  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  offers 
insuperable  difficulties.  “ The  Romans  gave  him,” 
it  is  said,  “ the  country  of  India  and  Media,  and 
Lydia  and  parts  of  his  (Antiochus)  fairest  countries 
(airb  rwv  KaW.  xo’poSj'  avrov).”  Various  con- 
jectures have  been  proposed  to  remove  these  obvious 
errors ; but  though  it  may  be  reasonably  allowed 
that  Mysia  may  have  stood  originally  for  Media 
ODD  for  HD,  Michaelis ),  it  is  not  equally  easy  to 
explain  the  origin  of  x&pav  t)}V  ’It'S ucijv.  It  is 

a So  Whiston,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10,  §2,  note. 

b The  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Joseph  was  made  a 
eunuch  on  his  first  introduction  to  Egypt ; and  yet 
the  accusation  of  Potiphar’s  wife,  his  marriage  and 
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barely  possible  that  ’lvSucyv  may  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  ’IcauiK^v  after  M ybiav  was  already 
established  in  the  text.  Other  explanations  arc 
given  by  Grimm,  Exeg.  Handb.  ad  loc. ; Werns- 
dorf,  De  fide  Libr.  Macc.  p.  50  ff.,  but  they  have 
little  plausibility.  [B.  F.  W.] 

EU'NATAN  l^Evvardv,  Alex.  ’ EAvadav ; En- 
nagam),  1 Esd.  viii.  44.  [Elnathan.] 

EUNI  CE  (Eui/f/c7j),  mother  of  Timotheus, 
2 Tim.  i.  5 ; there  spoken  of  as  possessing  unfeigned 
faith  ; and  described  in  Acts  xvi.  1,  as  a yvvn 
’I ovSala  irio'T'f).  [H.  A.] 

EUNUCH  (DHD  ; evuovxos,  QXaSias  ; spado  • 
variously  rendered  in  the  A. V.  “eunuch,”  “officer,” 
and  “ chamberlain,”  apparently  as  though  the  word 
intended  a class  of  attendants  who  were  not  always 
mutilated).3  The  original  Hebrew  word  (root  Arab. 

impotens  esse  ad  venerem,  Gesen.  s.  v.) 
clearly  implies  the  incapacity  which  mutilation  in- 
volves, and  perhaps  includes  all  the  classes  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  xix.  12,  not  signifying,  as  the 
Greek  evvovxos,  an  office  merely.  The  law,  Deut. 
xxiii.  1 (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  24),  is  repugnant  to  thus 
treating  any  Israelite  ; and  Samuel,  when  describing 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15,  marg.),  mentions  “his  eunuchs,”  but  does  not 
say  that  he  would  make  “ their  sons”  such.  This, 
if  we  compare  2 K.  xx.  18,  Is.  xxxix.  7,  possibly 
implies  that  these  persons  would  be  foreigners.  It 
was  a barbarous  custom  of  the  East  thus  to  treat 
captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vi.  32),  not  only  of  tender- 
age  (when  a non-development  of  beard,  and  feminine 
mould  of  limbs  and  modulation  of  voice  ensues),  but, 
it  should  seem,  when  past  puberty,  which  there 
occurs  at  an  early  age.  Physiological  considerations 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  in  the  latter  case  a 
r emnant  of  animal  feeling  is  left ; which  may  explain 
Ecclus.  xx.  4,  xxv.  20  (comp.  Juv.  vi.  366,  and 
Mart.  vi.  67 ; Philostr.  Apoll.  Tyan.  i.  37  ; Ter. 
Eun.  iv.  3,  24),  where  a sexual  function,  though 
fruitless,  is  implied.  Busbequius  {Ep.  iii.  122, 
Ox.  1 660)  seems  to  ascribe  the  absence  or  presence 
of  this  to  the  total  or  partial  character  of  the 
mutilation ; but  modern  surgery  would  rather  assign 
the  earlier  or  later  period  of  the  operation  as  the 
real  explanation.  It  is  total  among  modern  Turks 
(Tournefort,  ii.  8,  9,  10,  ed.  Par.  1717,  tailles  a 
fleur  de  ventre)' ; a precaution  arising  from  mixed 
ignorance  and  jealousy.  The  “officer”  Potiphar 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.  1,  marg.  “eunuch”)  was 
an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and  was  the  “ captain 
of  the  guard ;”  and  in  the  Assyrian  monuments  an 
eunuch  often  appears,  sometimes  armed,  and  in  a 
warlike  capacity,  or  as  a scribe,  noting  the  number 
of  heads  and  amount  of  spoil,  as  receiving  the  pri- 
soners, and  even  as  officiating  in  religious  cere- 
monies (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  324-6,  334).  A bloated 
beardless  face  and  double  chin  is  there  their  con- 
ventional type.  Chardin  ( Voyages  en  Perse , ii. 
283,  ed.  Amsterd.  1711)  speaks  of  eunuchs  having 
a harem  of  their  own.  If  Potiphar  had  become 
such  by  operation  for  disease,  by  accident,  or  even 
by  malice,  such  a marriage  seems,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Eastern  notions,  supposable.b  (See  Grotius 
on  Deut.  xxiii.  1 ; comp.  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arab. 


the  birth  of  his  children,  are  related  subsequently 
without  any  explanation.  See  Targum  Pseudojon. 
on  Gen.  xxxix.  1,  xli.  50,  and  the  details  given  at 
xxxix.  13. 
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i.  290.)  Nor  is  it  wholly  repugnant  to  that  bar- 
barous social  standard  to  think  that  the  prospect 
of  rank,  honour,  and  royal  confidence,  might  even 
induce  parents  to  thus  treat  their  children  at  a later 
age,  if  they  showed  an  aptness  for  such  preferment. 
The  characteristics  as  regards  beard,  voice,  &c., 
might  then  perhaps  be  modified,  or  might  gradually 
follow.  The  Poti-pherah  of  Gen.  xli.  50,  whose 
daughter  Joseph  married,  was  “ priest  of  On,”  and 
no  doubt  a different  person. 

The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to 
Semiramis  (Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  6),  and  is  no  doubt 
as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  Eastern  despotism  itself. 
Their  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  mutes,  is  the 
ground  of  reliance  upon  them  (Clarke’s  Travels, 
part  ii.  §1,  13  ; Busbeq.  Ep.  l.  p.  33).  By  reason 
of  the  mysterious  distance  at  which  the  sovereign 
sought  to  keep  his  subjects  (Herod,  i.  99,  comp.  Esth. 
iv.  11),  and  of  the  malignant  jealousy  fostered  by 
the  debased  relation  of  the  sexes,  such  wretches, 
detached  from  social  interests  and  hopes  of  issue 
(especially  when,  as  commonly,  and  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  foreigners),  the  natural  slaves  of  either  sex 
(Esth.  iv.  5),  and  having  no  prospect  in  rebellion 
save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest  props 
of  a government  resting  on  a servile  relation,  the 
most  complete  fipyava  ejuif/ i»xa  °f  its  despotism  or 
its  lust,  the  surest  (but  see  Esth.  ii.  21)  guardians 
(Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vii.  5,  §15;  Herod,  viii.  105)  of 
the  monarch’s  person,  and  the  sole  confidential  wit- 
nesses of  his  unguarded  or  undignified  moments. 
Hence  they  have  in  all  ages  frequently  risen  to  high 
offices  of  trust.  Thus  the  “ chief”0  of  the  cup- 
bearers and  of  the  cooks  of  Pharaoh  were  eunuchs, 
as  being  near  his  person,  though  their  inferior  agents 
need  not  have  been  so  (Gen.  xl.  1).  The  complete 
assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  latterly  d 
of  Judah,  to  the  neighbouring  models  of  despotism, 
is  traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence  of  eunuchs 
(2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  xxiii.  11,  xxv.  19  ; Is.  lvi.  3,  4 ; 
Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxviii.  7,  xli.  16,  lii.  25). 
They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two  relations,  either 
military  as  “ set  over  the  men  of  war,”  greater 
trustworthiness  possibly  counterbalancing  inferior 
courage  and  military  vigour,  or  associated,  as  we 
mostly  recognise  them,  with  women  and  children. 
We  find  the  Assyrian  Rab-Saris,  or  chief  eunuch 
(2  K.  xviii.  17),  employed  together  with  other  high 
officials  as  ambassador.  Similarly,  in  the  details  of 
the  travels  of  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  (p.  136),  we  find  a eunuch  mentioned  as 
sent  on  occasion  of  a state-marriage  to  negotiate, 
and  of  another  (p.  273)  who  was  the  Meheter , or 
chamberlain  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was  always  near 
his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (comp.  Chardin,  iii.  37), 
and  of  another,  originally  a Georgian  prisoner, 
who  officiated  as  supreme  judge.  Fryer  ( Travels 
in  India  and  Persia,  1698)  and  Chardin  (ii. 
283)  describe  them  as  being  the  base  and  ready 
tools  of  licentiousness,  as  tyrannical  in  humour, 
and  pertinacious  in  the  authority  which  they  exer- 
cise ; Clarke  (Travels  in  Europe,  &c.,  part  ii.  §1, 
p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by  those  whom  it 
is  their  office  to  guard.  A great  number  of  them 


c Wilkinson  ( Anc . Egypt,  ii.  61)  denies  the  use  of 
eunuchs  in  Egypt.  Herodotus,  indeed  (ii.  92),  con- 
firms his  statement  as  regards  Egyptian  monogamy ; 
but  if  this  as  a rule  applied  to  the  kings,  they 
seemed  at  any  rate  to  have  allowed  themselves 
concubines  (ib.  181).  From  the  general  beardless 
character  of  Egyptian  heads  it  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
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accompany  the  Shah  and  his  ladies  when  hunting, 
and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  death,  to  tome 
within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  unless  the  king 
sends  an  eunuch  for  him.  So  eunuchs  ran  before 
the  closed  arabahs  of  the  sultanas  when  abroad,  cry- 
ing out  to  all  to  keep  at  a distance.  This  illustrates 
Esth.  i.  10,  12,  15,  16,  ii.  3,  8,  14.  The  moral 
tendency  of  this  sad  condition  is  well  known  to  be 
the  repression  of  courage,  gentleness,  shame,  and 
remorse,  the  development  of  malice,  and  often  of 
melancholy,  and  a disposition  to  suicide.  The  fa- 
vourable description  of  them  in  Xenophon  (/.  c.)  is 
overcharged,  or  at  least  is  not  confirmed  by  modern 
observation.  They  are  not  more  liable  to  disease 
than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often  follows  the  foul 
vices  of  which  they  are  the  tools.  The  operation 
itself,  especially  in  infancy,  is  not  more  dangerous 
than  an  ordinary  amputation.  Chardin  (ii.  285) 
says  that  only  one  in  four  survives ; and  Clot  Bey, 
chief  physician  of  the  Pasha,  states  that  two-thirds 
die.  Burckhardt,  therefore  (Nub.  329),  is  mis- 
taken, when  he  says  that  the  operation  is  only  fatal 
in  about  two  out  of  a hundred  cases. 

It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companions 
were  thus  treated,  in  fulfilment  of  2 K.  xx.  17,  18  ; 
Is.  xxxix.  7 ; comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of 
Herod  of  course  had  its  eunuchs  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi.  8,  §1,  xv.  7,  §4),  as  had  also  that  of  Queen 
Candace  (Acts  viii.  27).  Michaelis  (ii.  180)  regards 
them  as  the  proper  consequence  of  the  gross  poly- 
gamy of  the  East,  although  his  further  remark  that 
they  tend  to  balance  the  sexual  disparity  which 
such  monopoly  of  women  causes  is  less  just,  since 
the  countries  despoiled  of  their  women  for  the  one 
purpose  are  not  commonly  those  which  furnish  male 
children  for  the  other.  f 

In  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  12 
the  first  is  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of 
defective  organisation,  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  been  personally  exemplified  in 
Origen  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  8),  is  an  instance  of 
human  ways  and  means  of  ascetic  devotion  being 
valued  by  the  Jews  above  revealed  precept  (see 
Schottgen,  Hor.  Heb.  i.  159).  But  a figurative 
sense  of  evvodxos  (comp.  1 Cor.  vii.  32,  34)  is  also 
possible. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Esther  the  word  “ chamberlain” 
(marg.  “ eunuch  ”)  is  the  constant  rendering  of 
D'lD  ; and  as  the  word  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii.  20 
and  Rom.  xvi.  23,  where  the  original  expressions 
are  very  different,  some  caution  is  required.  In 
Acts  xii.  20  rbv  iir'i  rod  Koncovos  rod  1 8aai\ews 
may  mean  a “ chamberlain  ” merely.  Such  were 
persons  of  public  influence,  as  we  learn  from  a Greek 
inscription,  preserved  in  Walpole’s  Turkey  (ii.  559), 
in  honour  of  P.  Aelius  Alcibiades,  “ chamberlain  of 
the  emperor”  (e7rl  Koirwvos  2 e/3.),  the  epithets  in 
which  exactly  suggest  the  kind  of  patronage  ex- 
pressed. In  Rom.  xvi.  23  the  word  eTrirponos 
is  the  one  commonly  rendered  “ steward  ” (e.  g. 
Matt.  xx.  8 ; Luke  viii.  3),  and  means  the  one  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  committed.  For 
further  information,  Salden,  Otia  Theol.  de  Eu- 
nuchis,  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

nounce  whether  any  eunuchs  appear  in  the  sculp- 
tures or  not. 

d 2 Chr.  xxviii.  1,  is  remarkable  as  ascribing 
eunuchs  to  the  period  of  David,  nor  can  it  he  doubted 
that  Solomon’s  polygamy  made  them  a necessary 
consequence  ; but  in  the  state  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  played  an  important  part  at  this  period. 
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EUO'DIAS  (EuwSi'a),  a Christian  woman  at 
Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2).  The  name  however  is  cor- 
rectly Euodia,  that  being  the  nominative  case 
of  EuwSiau.  The  two  persons  whom  St.  Paul 
there  wishes  to  bring  into  accordance  are  both 
women,  referred  to  in  the  following  verse  by  aurais 
and  alrives.  [H.  A.] 

EUPHRA'TES  (PHS  ; Evcppdrris ; Euphrates ) 
is  probably  a word  of  Arian  origin,  the  initial  ele- 
ment being  ’ u , which  is  in  Sanscrit  su,  in  Zend  hu, 
and  in  Greek  ev  ; and  the  second  element  being  fra, 
the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is  thus 
“ the  good  and  abounding  river.”  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was  soon 
ohortened  to  its  modem  form  of  Frat,  which  is 
almost  exactly  what  the  Hebrew  literation  expresses. 
But  it  is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the  Bible  by 
the  term  “inn H,  han-nahar,  i. e.  “the  river,”  the 
river  of  Asia,  in  grand  contrast  to  the  shortlived 
torrents  of  Palestine.  (For  a list  of  the  occurrences 
of  this  term,  see  Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  App.  §34.) 

The  Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the  longest,  and 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Western 
Asia.  It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  one  of  them  at  Domli , 25  miles 
N.E.  of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a degree 
from  the  Black  Sea;  the  other  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala-  Tag h,  near 
the  village  of  Diyadin,  and  not  far  from  Mount 
Ararat.  The  former,  or  Northern  Euphrates,  has 
the  name  Frat  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as 
the  Eara-Su  (Black  River)  ; the  latter,  or  Southern 
Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Frat  but  the  Murad 
Chai,  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river.  Both 
.branches  flow  at  first  towards  the  west  or  south-west, 
passing  through  the  wildest  mountain-districts  of 
Armenia ; they  meet  at  Kebban-Maden,  nearly  in 
long.  39°  E.  from  Greenwich,  having  run  respect- 
ively 400  and  270.  miles.  Here  the  stream  formed 
by  their  combined  waters  is  120  yards  wide,  rapid, 
and  very  deep ; it  now  flows  nearly  southward,  but 
in  a tortuous  course,  forcing  a way  through  the 
ranges  of  Taurus  and  anti-Taurus,  and  still  seeming 
as  if  it  would  empty  itself  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  longitudinal 
ranges  of  Amanus  and  Lebanon,  which  here  run 
parallel  to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it ; the  river  at  last  desists  from  its  en- 
deavour, and  in  about  lat.  36°  turns  towards  the 
south-east,  and  proceeds  in  this  direction  for  above 
1 000  miles  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  last  part  of  its  course,  from  Hit  downwards, 
is  through  a low,  flat,  and  alluvial  plain,  over 
which  it  has  a tendency  to  spread  and  stagnate ; 
above  Hit,  and  from  thence  to  Sumeisat  (Samo- 
sata),  the  country  along  its  banks  is  for  the  most 
part  open  but  hilly  ; north  of  Sumeisat,  the  stream 
runs  in  a narrow  valley  among  high  mountains, 
and  is  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids.  The  entire 
course  is  calculated  at  1780  miles,  nearly  650  more 
than  that  of  the  Tigris,  and  only  200  short  of  that 
of  the  Indus  ; and  of  this  distance  more  than  two- 
thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable  for  boats,  and 
even,  as  the  expedition  of  Col.  Chesney  proved,  for 
small  steamers.  The  width  of  the  river  is  greatest 
at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  from  its  mouth 
— that  is  to  say,  from  its  junction  with  the  Kha- 
bour  to  the  village  of  Werai.  It  there  averages 
400  yards,  while  lower  down,  from  Werdi  to 
Lamlun,  it  continually  decreases,  until  at  the  last 
named  place  its  width  is  not  more  than  120  yards, 
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its  depth  having  at  the  same  time  diminished  from 
an  average  of  18  to  one  of  12  feet.  The  causes  of 
this  singular  phenomenon  are  the  entire  lack  of 
tributaries  below  the  Khabour,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  water  in  irrigation.  The  river  has  also 
in  this  part  of  its  course  the  tendency  already 
noted,  to  run  off  and  waste  itself  in  vast  marshes, 
which  every  year  more  and  more  cover  the  alluvial 
tract  west  and  south  of  the  stream.  From  this 
cause  its  lower  course  is  continually  varying,  and 
it  is  doubted  whether  at  present,  except  in  the 
season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion  of  the  Eu- 
phrates water  is  poured  into  the  Shat-el-Arab. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Armeniaii  high- 
lands. It  occurs  in  the  month  of  May.  The  rise 
of  the  Tigris  is  earlier,  since  it  drains  the  southern 
flank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The  Tigris 
scarcely  ever  overflows  [Hiddekel],  but  the  Eu- 
phrates inundates  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of  its 
course  from  Hit  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  to. Nebuchadnezzar  (Abyden.  Fr.  8) 
had  for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inunda- 
tion by  turning  the  waters  through  ‘sluices  into 
canals,  prepared  for  them,  and  distributing  them  m 
channels  over  a wide  extent  of  country. 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  im- 
portance as  furnishing  a line  of  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons,  pro- 
bably merchants,  using  it  regularly  on  their  passage 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon  (Her.  i.  185). 
He  also  describes  the  boats  which  were  in  use  upon 
the  stream  (i.  194) — and  mentions  that  their  prin- 
cipal freight  was  wine,  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  was  furnished  by  Armenia.  It  was,  how- 
ever, more  probably  Syrian,  as  Armenia  is  too  cold 
for  the  vine.  Boats  such  as  he  describes,  of  wicker 
work,  and  coated  with  bitumen,  or  sometimes  co- 
vered with  skins,  still  abound  on  the  river.  Alex- 
ander appears  to  have  brought  to  Babylon  by  the 
Euphrates  route  vessels  of  some  considerable  size, 
which  he  had  had  made  in  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia. 
They  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  take  to 
pieces,  and  were  thus  carried  piecemeal  to  Thap- 
sacus,  where  they  were  put  together  and  launched 
(Aristobul.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §11).  The  disad- 
vantage of  the  route  was  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
return  cargoes  against  the  current.  According  to 
Herodotus  the  boats  which  descended  the  river 
were  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  at  Babylon,  and  the 
owners  returned  on  foot  to  Armenia,  taking  with 
them  only  the  skins  (i.  194).  Aristobulus  how- 
ever related  (ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  §3)  that  the  Ger- 
rhaeans  ascended  the  river  in  their  rafts  not  only  to 
Babylon,  but  to  Thapsacus,  whence  they  carried 
their  wares  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The  spices 
and  other  products  of  Arabia  formed  their  principal 
merchandize.  On  the  whole  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  throughout  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use 
of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations,  and  that  by 
it  the  east  and  west  continually  interchanged  their 
most  important  products.  (See  Layard’s  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  pp.  536-7.) 

The  Euphrates  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14).  Its 
celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  accom- 
panies the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We  next 
hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  xv.  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  “ the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates  ” to  the  river  of 
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Egypt  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Deu- 
teronomy and  Joshua  we  find  that  this  promise  was 
borne  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan 
(Deut.  i.  7 ; xi.  24 ; Josh.  i.  4) ; and  from  an  im- 
portant passage  in  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles  it 
appears  that  the  tribe  of  Reuben  did  actually  extend 
itself  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  times  anterior  to  Saul 
(1  Chr.  v.  9).  Here  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  Hagarites,  who  appear  upon  the  middle  Eu- 
phrates in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  latex- 
empire.  It  is  David,  however,  who  seems  for  the 
first  time  to  have  entered  on  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  promise,  by  the  victoi-ies  which  he  gained  over 
Hadadezei-,  king  of  Zobah,  and  his  allies,  the  Sy- 
l'ians  of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-8;  1 Chr. 
xviii.  3).  The  object  of  his.  expedition  was  “ to 
recover  his  border,”  and  “ to  stablish  his  dominion 
by  the  river  Euphrates  ;”  and  in  this  object  he  ap- 
peal’s to  have  been  altogether  successful ; in  so  much 
that  Solomon,  his  son,  who  was  not  a man  of  war, 
but  only  inherited  his  father’s  dominions,  is  said  to 
have  “ reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  the  river 
(*.  e.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt”  (1  K.  iv.  21  ; 
compare  2 Chr.  ix.  26).  Thus  during  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon  the  dominion  of  Isi-ael  ac- 
tually attained  to  the  full  extent  both  ways  of  the 
original  promise,  the  Euphi-ates  forming  the  boun- 
dary of  their  empire  to  the  north-east,  and  the  river 
of  Egypt  ( torrens  Aegypti)  to  the  south-west. 
This  wide-spread  dominion  was  lost  upon  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  empire  under  Rehobpam ; and  no 
more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until 
the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  “ Great  River  ” had 
meanwhile  served  for  some  time  as  a boundary  be- 
tween Assyi-ia  and  the  countiy  of  the  Hittites  (see 
Assyria),  but  had  been  repeatedly  crossed  by  the 
ai-mies  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  esta- 
blished their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right 
bank.  The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  diffi- 
cult ; and  at  the  point  where  cei'tain  natural  faci- 
lities fixed  the  oi’dinary  passage,  the  strong  fort  of 
Carchemish  had  been  built,  probably  in  very  early 
times,  to  command  the  position.  [Carciiemish.] 
Hence,  when  Necho  determined  to  attempt  the  per- 
manent conquest  of  Syria,  his  march  was  directed 
upon  “Cai'chemish  by  Euphrates”  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20),  which  he  captured  and  held,  thus  extending 
the  dominion  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphi-ates,  and  re- 
newing the  old  glories  of  the  Ramesside  kings. 
His  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived.  Three 
years  afterwards  the  Babylonians — who  had  inhe- 
l-ited  the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts — made 
an  expedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  army,  “ which  was  by  the  river  Eu- 
phrates in  Carchemish  ” (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  reco- 
vered all  Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  “ the  king  of 
Egypt  came  no  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  i-iver  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  Egypt”  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 

These  are  the  chief  events  which  Scripture  dis- 
tinctly connects  with  the  “ Great  Rivei’.”  It  is 
probably  included  among  the  “ rivers  of  Babylon,” 
by  the  side  of  which  the  Jewish  captives  “ remem- 
bered Zion”  and  “wept”  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  1)  ; and  no 
doubt  is  glanced  at  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah 
against  the  Chaldaean  “waters”  and  “springs,” 
upon  which  there  is  to  be  a “ di-ought,”  that  shall 
“ dry  them  up  ” (Jei\  1.  38  ; li.  26).  The  fulfil- 
ment of  these  prophecies  has  Von  noticed  under  the 
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head  of  Chaldaea.  The  liver  still  brings  down 
as  much  water  as  of  old,  but  the  precious  element 
is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man  ; the  vai'ious  water- 
courses along  which  it  was  in  former  times  con- 
veyed are  dry  ; the  main  channel  has  shrank ; and 
the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  marshes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  contains  no  clear 
and  distinct  refei-ence  to  that  striking  occasion, 
when,  according  to  profane  historians  (Hei-od.  i. 
191  ; Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  5),  the  Euphrates  was  turned 
against  its  mistress,  and  used  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
Babylon.  The  bi-evity  of  Daniel  (v.  30-31)  is  per- 
haps sufficient  to  account  for  his  silence  on  the 
point ; but  it  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
fulness  of  Jeremiah  (chs.  1.  and  li.)  that  so  remark- 
able a feature  of  the  siege  would  not  have  escaped 
mention.  We  must,  however,  remember,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a clear  prophecy  may  have  been 
purposely  withheld,  in  order  that  the  Babylonians 
might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And  secondly, 
we  may  notice,  that  thei-e  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is 
covert,  as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  declares  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a surpi-ise 
is  found  an  expression,  which  reads  very  obscurely 
in  our  version — “the  passages  are  stopped”  (Jer. 
li.  32).  Here  the  Hebrew  terai  used  (ni"l3J?D) 
applies  most  properly  to  “ foi’ds  or  fen-ies  over 
rivers”  (comp.  Judg.  iii.  28);  and  the  whole  pas- 
sage may  best  be  translated,  “ the  ferries  are  seized  ” 
or  “ occupied ;”  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
entrance  of  the  Persians  by  the  river,  and  with  the 
oi’dinary  mode  of  ti’ansit  in  the  place,  where  there 
was  but  one  bi’idge  (Herod,  i.  186). 

(See,  for  a genei-al  account  of  the  Euphrates, 
Col.  Chesney’s  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i. ; and 
for  the  lower  course  of  the  stream,  compare  Loftus’s 
Chaldaea  and  Susiana.  See  also  Rawlinson’s  Hero- 
dotus, vol.  i.  Essay  ix.,  and  Layard’s  Nineveh  and 
Babylon , chs.  xxi.  and  xxii.)  [G.  R.] 

EUPOL'EMUS  (Ei»7t 6\e/ios),  the  “ son  of 
John,  the  son  of  Accos”  (’Akk&s  ; cf.  Neh.  iii. 
4,  21,  &c.),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Rome  bv 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  cir.  B.c.  161  (1  Macc.  viii.  17  ; 
2 Macc.  iv.  11 ; Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §6).  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  histoi'ian  of  the  same  name 
(Euseb.  Fraep.  Ev.  ix.  17  ff.);  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  historian  was  of  Jewish  de- 
scent (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  23  ; yet  cf.  Hieron.  de  Vir. 
Tllustr.  38).  [B.  F.  W.] 

EUROC'LYDON  (EvpoKAvdav),  the  name 
given  (Acts  xxvii.  14)  to  the  gale  of  wind,  which  otf 
the  South  coast  of  Crete  seized  the  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  ultimately  wrecked  on  the  coast  ol 
Malta.  The  circumstances  of  this  gale  are  described 
with  much  particularity ; and  they  admit  of 
abundant  illustration  from  the  experience  of  mo- 
dern seamen  in  the  Levant.  In  the  first  place  it 
came  down  from  the  island  (/car’  avT rjs),  and 
therefore  must  have  blown,  more  or  less,  from  the 
Northward,  since  the  ship  was  sailing  along  the 
South  coast,  not  far  from  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the 
way  from  Fair-Havens  toward  Phoenice.  So 
Captain  Spratt,  R.N.,  after  leaving  Fair-Havens 
with  a light  southerly  Wind,  fell  in  with  “ a strong 
northerly  bi’eeze,  blowing  direct  from  Mount  Ida  ” 
(Smith,  Voy.  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  1856,  pp. 
97,  245).  Next,  the  wind  is  described  as  being  like 
a typhoon  or  whirlwind  ( tv<Pwvik6s , A.  V.  “tem- 
pestuous ”)  ; and  the  same  authority  speaks  of 
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such  gales  in  the  Levant  as  being  generally  “accom- 
panied by  terrific  gusts  and  squalls  from  those 
high  mountains  ” ( Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
1856,  ii.  401).  It  is  also  observable  that  the 
change  of  wind  in  the  voyage  before  us  (xxvii. 
13,  14)  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected ; 
for  Captain  J.  Stewart,  R.N.,  observes,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  Archipelago,  that  “ it  is  always  safe 
to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  an  island  with  a northerly 
wind,  as  it  dies  away  gradually,  but  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  with  southerly  winds,  as  they 
almost  invariably  shift  to  a violent  northerly  wind  ” 
(Purdy’s  Sailing  Directory , pt.  ii.  p.  61).  The 
long  duration  of  the  gale  (“  the  fourteenth  night,” 
27),  the  overclouded  state  of  the  sky  (“  neither 
sun  nor  stars  appearing,”  20),  and  even  the 
heavy  rain  which  concluded  the  storm  (t bv  verbv, 
xxviii.  2)  could  easily  be  matched  with  parallel 
instances  in  modern  times  (see  Voy.  and  Ship- 
wreck, p.  144;  Life  and  Epp.  p.  412).  We 
nave  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less  northerly. 
The  context  gives  us  full  materials  for  determin- 
ing its  direction  with  great  exactitude.  The  vessel 
was  driven  from  the  coast  of  Crete  to  Clauda 
(xxvii.  16),  and  apprehension  was  felt  that  she 
would  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17). 
Combining  these  two  circumstances  with  the  fact 
that  she  was  less  than  half  way  from  Fair-Havens 
to  Phoenice  when  the  storm  began  (v.  14),  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  came  from  the  N.E. 
or  E.N.E.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  sense  of  EvpauvAcou  (Euroaquilo,  Vulg.), 
which  is  regarded  as  the  true  reading  by  Bentley, 
and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. ; but  we  are 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Received  Text,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  more  difficult  reading,  and  the  phrase 
used  by  St.  Luke  (6  KaXovpevos  EvpoicXvdui')  seems 
to  point  to  some  peculiar  word  in  use  among  the 
sailors.  Dean  Alford  thinks  that  the  true  name  of 
the  wind  was  tupaKvXcrv,  but  that  the  Greek  sailors, 
not  understanding  the  Latin  termination,  corrupted 
the  word  into  evpoK\vd<o v,  and  that  so  St.  Luke  wrote 
it.  [Winds.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

EU'TYCIIUS  (Evrvxos),  a youth  at  Troas 
(Acts  xx.  9),  who  sitting  in  a window,  and  having 
fallen  asleep  while  St.  Paul  was  discoursing  far  into 
the  night,  fell  from  the  third  story,  and  being  taken 
up  dead,  was  miraculously  restored  to  life  by  the 
Apostle.  The  plain  statement,  tfpOr)  veKp6s,  and 
the  proceeding  of  St.  Paul  with  the  body  (cf.  2 K. 
iv.  34),  forbid  us  for  a moment  to  entertain  the  view 
of  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Olshausen,  who  suppose 
that  animation  was  merely  suspended.  [H.  A.] 

EVANGELIST.  The  constitution  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  included  an  order  or  body  of 
men  known  as  Evangelists.  The  absence  of  any 
detailed  account  of  the  organisation  and  practical 
working  of  the  Church  of  the  first  century  leaves 
us  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  functions  and 
positions.  The  meaning  of  the  name,  “ The  pub- 
lishers of  glad  tidings,”  seems  common  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph. 
iv.  11  the  ei>ayye\iaral  appear  on  the  one  hand 
after  the  air6ffro\oi  and  TrpScprjTai ; on  the  other 
before  the  tt olpeves  and  SidacrKaXoi.  Assuming 
that  the  Apostles  here,  whether  limited  to  the 
Twelve  or  not,  are  those  who  were  looked  on  as 
the  special  delegates  and  representatives  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  higher  than  all  others  in  their 
authority,  and  that  the  Prophets  were  men  speaking 
under  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit  words 
VOL.  i. 
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that  were  mighty  in  their  effects  on  men’s  hearts 
and  consciences,  it  would  follow  that  the  Evange- 
lists had  a function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more 
conspicuous,  and  so  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
Pastors  who  watched  over  a church  that  had  been 
founded,  and  of  the  Teachers  who  carried  on  the 
work  of  systematic  instruction.  This  passage 
accordingly  would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as 
standing  between  the  two  other  groups — sent  forth 
as  missionary  preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  first, 
and  as  such  preparing  the  way  for  the  labours  oi 
the  second.  The  same  inference  would  seem  to 
follow  the  occurrence  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
Philip  in  Acts  xxi.  8.  He  had  been  one  of  those 
who  had  gone  everywhere,  evayye\i(6fji.evoi  rbv 
\6yov  (Acts  viii.  4),  now  in  one  city,  now  in 
another  (viii.  40) ; but  he  has  not  the  power 
or  authority  of  an  Apostle,  does  not  speak  as  a 
prophet  himself,  though  the  gift  of  prophecy 
belongs  to  his  four  daughters  (xxi.  9),  exercises 
apparently  no  pastoral  superintendence  over  any 
portion  of  the  flock.  The  omission  of  Evange- 
lists in  the  list  of  1 Cor.  xii.  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  St. 
Paul’s  argument  led  him  there  to  speak  of  the 
settled  organisation  of  a given  local  Church,  which 
of  course  presupposed  the  work  of  the  missionary 
preacher  as  already  accomplished,  while  the  train  of 
thought  in  Eph.  iv.  11  brought  before  his  mind  all 
who  were  in  any  way  instrumental  in  building  up 
the  Church  universal.  It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  Evangelist  is  ex- 
pressed  by  the  word  icripvaaeiv  rather  than  SiSct- 
t tksiv , or  TvapaKaXSiv ; it  is  the  proclamation  of 
the  glad-tidings  to  those  who  have  not  known  them, 
rather  than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care  of 
those  who  have  believed  and  been  baptised.  And 
this  is  also  what  we  gather  from  2 Tim.  iv.  2,  5. 
Timotheus  is  “ to  preach  the  word  ; ” in  doing  this 
he  is  to  fulfil  “ the  work  of  an  Evangelist.”  It  fol- 
lows also  that  the  name  denotes  a work  rather  than 
an  order.  The  Evangelist  might  or  might  not  be 
a Bishop-Elder  or  a Deacon.  The  Apostles,  so  far 
as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii.  25,  xiv.  7 ; 1 Cor. 
i.  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though  there  were 
many  evangelists  who  were  not  Apostles.  The 
brother,  “ whose  praise  was  in  the  Gospel  ” (2  Cor. 
viii.  18),  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of  St.  Paul’s 
companions  in  this  work,  and  known  probably  by 
the  same  name.  In  this,  as  in  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  organisation  of  the  Church  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  but  little  information  is  to  be  gained 
from  later  writers.  The  name  was  no  longer  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  it  had 
been  specially  applied,  and  came  to  be  variously 
interpreted.  Theodoret  (on  Eph.  iv.  11)  describes 
the  Evangelists  (as  they  have  been  described  above) 
as  travelling  missionaries.  Chrysostom,  as  men 
who  preached  the  Gospel  /ri)  7 repiiovres  tt avTa\ov. 
The  account  given  by  Eusebius  (AT.  E.  ii;  37), 
though  somewhat  rhetorical  and  vague,  gives  pro- 
minence to  the  idea  of  itinerant  missionary  preaching. 
Men  “ do  the  work  of  Evangelists,  leaving  theix 
homes  to  proclaim  Christ,  and  deliver  the  written 
Gospels  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  faith.” 
The  last  clause  of  this  description  indicates  a change 
in  the  work,  which  before  long  affected  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name.  If  the  Gospel  was  a written 
book,  and  the  office  of  the  Evangelists  was  to  read 
or  distribute  it,  then  the  writers  of  such  books 
were  kclt  Qoxw  the  Evangelists.  It  is  thus 
accordingly  that  Eusebius  (l.  c.)  speaks  of  them 
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though  the  old  meaning  of  the  word  (as  in  H.  E. 
v.  10,  where  he  applies  it  to  Pantaenus)  is  not 
forgotten  by  him.  Soon  this  meaning  so  over- 
shadowed the  old  that  Oecumenius  (Estius  on  Eph. 
iv.  11)  has  no  other  notion  of  the  Evangelists 
than  as  those  who  have  written  a Gospel  (comp. 
Harless  on  Eph.  iv.  11).  Augustine,  though  com- 
monly using  the  word  in  this  sense,  at  times  re- 
members its  earlier  signification  ( Serm . xcix.  and 
cclxvi.).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  l.  c .)  identifies 
them  with  Deacons.  In  later  liturgical  language 
the  work  was  applied  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospel 
for  the  day.  (Comp.  Neander,  Pflanz.  u.  Leit.  iii. 
5 ; Hooker,  E.  P.  Bk.  lxxviii.  7,  9.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

EYE  (Pljn,  i.  e.  Chavvah,JLXX.  in  Gen.  iii.  20, 
Zwrj,  elsewhere  Eua ; Heva),  the  name  given  in 
Scripture  to  the  first  woman.  It  is  simply  a feminine 
form  of  the  adjective  'll,  living,  alive,  which  more 
commonly  makes  n’TI ; or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
variation  of  the  noun  rPCl,  which  means  life.  The 
account  of  Eve’s  creation  is  found  at  Gen.  ii.  21, 
22.  Upon  the  failure  of  a companion  suitable 
for  Adam  among  the  creatures  which  were 
brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord  God  caused 
a deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his 
libs  from  him,  which  he  fashioned  into  a woman, 
and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Various  expla- 
nations of  this  narrative  have  been  offered.  Per- 
haps that  which  we  are  chiefly  intended  to  learn 
from  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  union 
between  man  and  wife  is  built,  viz.  identity  of 
nature  and  oneness  of  origin. 

Through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  Eve  was  be- 
guiled into  a violation  of  the  one  commandment  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  She  took 
of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it  her 
husband  (Comp.  2 Cor.  xi.  3;  1 Tim.  ii.  13,  14). 
[Adam].  The  different  aspects  under  which  Eve 
regarded  her  mission  as  a mother  are  seen  in  the 
names  of  her  sons.  At  the  birth  of  the  first  she 
said  “ I have  gotten  a man  from  the  Lord,”  or 
perhaps,  “ I have  gotten  a man,  even  the  Lord,” 
mistaking  him  for  the  Redeemer.  When  the 
second  was  bom,  finding  her  hopes  frustrated,  she 
named  him  Abel,  or  vanity.  When  his  brother  had 
slain  him,  and  she  again  bare  a son,  she  called  his 
name  Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a mother  seemed  to  out- 
weigh the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life : “ For  God,” 
said  she,  “ hath  appointed  ME  another  seed  instead 
of  Abel,  for  Cain  slew  him.”  The  Scripture  account 
of  Eve  closes  with  the  birth  of  Seth.  [S.  L.] 

E'VI  (*1K ; Eiu ; Evi,  Hevaeus),  one  of  the 
five  kings  or  princes  of  Midian,  slain  by  the  Israelites 
in  the  war  after  the  matter  of  Baal-peor,  and  whose 
lands  were  afterwards  allotted  to  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxi.  8 ; Josh.  xiil.  21).  [Midian.]  [E.  S.  P.] 

E'VIL-MER'OD A.CH  OjYlft  ; EutetA- 
uaputitK,  Ov\aiya?>dxaP  ? Abyden.  'ApiXfiapoi- 
Sokos  ; Beros.  EveiX/iapaSovxos  ; Euilmerodach), 
according  to  Berosus  and  Abydenus,  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  learn  from 
the  second  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  and 
from  Jeremiah  (Jer.  Iii.  31),  that  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  this  king  had  compassion  upon 
his  father’s  enemy,  Jehoiachin,  and  released  him 
from  prison  where  he  had  languished  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  “ spake  kindly  to  him,”  and  gave  him 
a portion  at  his  table  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
reigned  but  a short  time, having  ascended  the  throne 
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on  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  B,C.  561,  and 
being  himself  succeeded  by  Neriglissar  in  B.c.  559. 
(See  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  given  under  Babylon.) 
He  thus  appears  to  have  reigned  but  two  years, 
which  is  the  time  assigned  to  him  by  Abydenus  (Fr. 
9)  and  Berosus  ,(Fr.  14).  At  the  end  of  this  brief 
space  Evil-Merodach  was  murdered  by  Neriglissar 
[Nergal-sharezer] — a Babylonian  noble  married 
to  his  sister — who  then  seized  the  crown.  Ac- 
cording to  Berosus,  Evil-Merodach  provoked  his 
fate  by  lawless  government  and  intemperance. 
Perhaps  the  departure  from  the  policy  of  his  father, 
and  the  substitution  of  mild  for  severe  measures, 
may  have  been  viewed  in  this  light.  [G.  R.] 
EXECUTIONER  (11310  ; (rTreKovXdrcop ). 
The  Hebrew  tabbach  describes  in  the  first  instance 
the  office  of  executioner,  and,  secondarily,  the  gene* 
ral  duties  of  the  body-guard  of  a monarch.  Thus 
Potiphar  was  “ captain  of  the  executioners  ” (Gen. 
xxxvii.  36  ; see  margin),  and  had  his  official  resi- 
dence at  the  public  gaol  (Gen.  xl.  3).  Nebuzaradan 
(2  K.  xxv.  8 ; Jer.  xxxix.  9)  and  Arioch  (Dan.  ii. 
14)  held  the  same  office.  That  the  “ captain  of 
the  guard”  himself  occasionally  performed  the  duty 
of  an  executioner  appears  from  1 K.  ii.  25,  34. 
Nevertheless  the  post  was  one  of  high  dignity,  and 
something  beyond  the  present  position  of  the  zdbit 
of  modern  Egypt  (comp.  Lane,  i.  163),  with  which 
Wilkinson  (ii.  45)  compares  it.  It  is  still  not  un- 
usual for  officers  of  high  rank  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  with  their  own  hands  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
43).  The  LXX.  takes  the  word  in  its  original 
sense  (cf.  1 Sam.  ix.  23),  and  terms  Potiphar  chief- 
cook,  apxLpdyeipos. 

The  Greek  (nveKovXdrwp  (Mark  vi.  27)  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin  speculator;  originally  a 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  undei  the  emperors 
transferred  to  the  body-guard,  from  the  vigilance 
which  their  office  demanded  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11; 
Suet.  Claud.  35).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EXILE.  [Captivity.] 

EX'ODUS  (ni06^  being  the  first  words 

of  the  Book,  or  abbr.  ; in  the  Masora  to 

Gen.  xxiv.  8 called  {'p'TJ,  see  Buxt.  Lex.  Tal.  p. 
1325;  yE^o5ox;  Exodus ),  the  second  book  of  the 
Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  Contents. — The  book  maybe  divided  into  two 
principal  parts,  I.  Historical,  i.  1 — xviii.  27  ; and 
II.  Legislative,  xix.  1 — xl.  38.  The  former  of  these 
may  be  subdivided  into  (1.)  the  preparation  for  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt ; 
(2.)  the  accomplishment  of  that  deliverance. 

I.  (1.)  The  first  section  (i.  1 — xii.  36)  contains  an 
account  of  the  following  particulars  : — The  great 
increase  of  Jacob’s  posterity  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  their  oppression  under  a new  dynasty,  which 
occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Joseph  (ch. 
i.)  ; the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses  (ii.)  ; 
his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii.  1 — iv.  17),  and  his  return  to  Egypt  in  con- 
sequence (iv.  18-31)  ; his  first  ineffectual  attempt 
to  prevail  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go, 
which  only  resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens 
(v.  1-21)  ; a further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their 
genealogies  (v.  22 — vii.  7) ; the  successive  signs 
and  wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii. 
8— xii.  36). 
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(2.)  A narrative  of  events  from  the  departure 
out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
Mount  Sinai.  We  have  in  this  section  (a.)  the 
departure  and  (mentioned  in  connexion  with  it)  the 
injunctions  then  given  respecting  the  Passover  and 
the  sanctification  of  the  first-born  (xii.  37 — xiii. 
16)  ; the  march  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  passage  through 
it,  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  together  with  Moses’  song  of 
triumph  upon  the  occasion  (xiii.  17 — xv.  21)  ; (6.) 
the  principal  events  on  the  journey  from  the  Red 
S2a  to  Sinai,  the  bitter  waters  at  Marah,  the  giving 
of  quails  and  of  the  manna,  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  from  the 
rock  at  Rephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with  the 
Amalekites  (xv.  22 — xvii.  16)  ; the  arrival  of  Jethro 
in  the  Israelitish  camp,  and  his  advice  as  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  people  (xviii.). 

II.  The  solemn  establishment'  of  the  Theocracy 
on  Mount  Sinai.  The  people  are  set  apart  to  God 
as  “ a kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation”  (xix. 
6)  ; the  ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  the  social  life  of  the  people  are 
enacted  (xxi.  1 — xxiii.  19)  ; an  Angel  is  promised  as 
their  guide  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  covenant 
between  God  and  Moses,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and 
seventy  elders,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
is  most  solemnly  ratified  (xxiii.  20 — xxiv.  18);  in- 
structions are  given  respecting  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark,  {he  mercy-seat,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the  priest’s 
office,  the  vestments  which  they  are  to  wear,  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  their  consecration,  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy  oil,  the  selection 
of  Btzaleel  and  Aholiab  for  the  work  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  observance  of  the  sabbath  and  the  de- 
livery of  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  into  the  hands  of 
Moses  (xxv.  1 — xxxi.  18)  ; the  sin  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  their  rejection  in  con- 
sequence, and  their  restoration  to  God’s  favour  at 
the  intercession  of  Moses  (xxxii.  1 — xxxiv.  35)  ; 
lastly,  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all 
pertaining  to  its  service  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
junctions previously  given  (xxxv.  1 — xl.  38). 

This  Book  in  short  gives  a sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  Israel  as  a nation : and  the  history  has 
three  clearly  marked  stages.  First  we  see  a nation 
enslaved  ; next  a nation  redeemed  ; lastly  a nation 
set  apart,  and  through  the  blending  of  its  reli- 
gious and  political  life  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  God. 

B.  Integrity.  — According  to  von  Lengerke 
( Kenaan , lxxxviii.  xc.)  the  following  portions  of 
the  book  belong  to  the  original  or  Elohistic  docu- 
ment:— Chap.  i.  1-14,  ii.  23-25,  vi.  2 — vii.  7, 
xii.  1-28,  37,  38,  40-51  (xiii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi., 
xix.  1,  xx.,  xxv. -xxxi.,  xxxv.-xl.  Stahelin  ( Krit . 
Unterss .)  and  De  Wette  ( Einleitung ) agree  in  the 
main  with  this  division.  Knobel,  the  most  recent 
writer  on  the  subject,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted 
these  books  still  more  carefully,  and  with  regard  to 
many  passages  has  formed  a different  judgment. 
He  assigns  to  the  Elohist: — i.  1-7,  13,  14,  ii.  23- 
25  from  irOKv),  vi.  2 — vii.  7,  except  vi.  8,  vii.  8- 
13,  19-22,  viii.  1-3,  11  from  j6l,  and  12-15, 
ix.  8-12  and  35,  xi.  9,  10,  xii.  1-23,  28,  .37  a, 
40-42,  43-51,  xiii.  1,  2,  20,  xiv.  1-4,  8,  9,  15-18, 
'except  'bx  pyvn  no  in  ver.  15,  and  flK  D"IH 
1 *pO  in  ver.  16),  21-23,  and  26-29  (except  27  from 
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3t5»1),  xv.  19,  22,  23,  27,  xvi.  1.  2,  9-26,  31-36, 
xvii.  1,  xix.  2 a,  xxv.-xxxi.  11,  12-17  in  the  main ; 
xxxv.  1 — xl.  38. 

A mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  pas- 
sages selected  by  these  different  writers  as  be- 
longing to  the  original  document  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  very  uncertain  all  such  critical  processes 
must  be.  The  first,  that  of  v.  Lengerke,  is  open 
to  many  objections,  which  have  been  urged  by 
Havernick  ( Einl . in  der  Pent.  §117),  Ranke,  and 
others.  Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  vi.  6,  which  all 
agree  in  regarding  as  Elohistic,  speaks  of  “ great 

judgments”  in  the  plur.),  where- 

with God  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a word 
is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  document. 
Again  xii.  12,  23,  27  contains  the  announcement 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  according 
to  the  critics,  only  in  the  later  Jehovistic  additions. 
Hupfeld  has  tried  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  sup- 
posing that  the  original  documents  did  contain  an 
account  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  as  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Passover  in  xii.  12,  &c.,  has  clearly 
a reference  to  it : only  he  will  not  allow  that  the 
story  as  it  now  stands  is  that  account.  But  even 
then  the  difficulty  is  only  partially  removed,  for 
thus  one  judgment  only  is  mentioned,  not  many 
(vi.  6).  Knobel  has  done  his  best  to  obviate  this 
glaring  inconsistency.  Feeling  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  taken  by  his  predecessors  was  not  tenable, 
he  retains  as  a pari  of  the  original  work  much  which 
they  had  rejected.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice 
that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the  miraculous 
portions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  the  older  docu- 
ment, and  so  accounts  for  the  expression  in  vi.  6. 
The  changing  of  Aaron’s  rod  into  a serpent,  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  the  plague  of  frogs, 
of  mosquitoes  (A.  V.  lice),  and  of  boils,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  first-born,  are,  according  to  Knobel, 
Elohistic.  He  points  out  what  he  considers  here 
links  of  connexion,  and  a regular  sequence  in  the 
narrative.  He  bids  us  observe  that  Jehovah  always 
addresses  Moses,  and  that  Moses  directs  Aaron  how 
to  act.  The  miracles,  then,  are  arranged  in  order 
of  importance : first  there  is  the  sign  which  serves 
to  accredit  the  mission  of  Aaron ; next  follow  three 
plagues,  which,  however,  do  not  touch  men,  and 
these  are  sent  through  the  instrumentality  of  Aaron ; 
the  fourth  plague  is  a plague  upon  man,  and  here 
Moses  takes  the  most  prominent  part ; the  fifth 
and  last  is  accomplished  by  Jehovah  himself.  Thus 
the  miracles  increase  in  intensity  as  they  go  on. 
The  agents  likewise  rise  in  dignity.  If  Aaron  with 
his  rod  of  might  begins  the  work,  he  gives  way 
afterwards  to  his  greater  brother,  whilst  for  the 
last  act  of  redemption  Jehovah  employs  no  human 
agency,  but  Himself  with  a mighty  hand  and  out- 
stretched arm  effects  the  deliverance  of  his  people. 
The  passages  thus  selected  have  no  doubt  a sort  of 
connexion,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary 
to  conclude  that  because  portions  of  a work  may 
be  omitted  without  seriously  disturbing  the  sense, 
these  portions  do  not  belong  to  the  original  work, 
but  must  be  regarded  as  subsequent  embellishments 
and  additions. 

Again  all  agree  in  assigning  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.  to 
the  Jehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  described, 
is  said  to  be  merely  the  Jehovistic  parallel  to  vi.  2 — 
vii.  7.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Elohist 
should  introduce  Moses  with  the  bare  words,  “ Arid 
God  spake  to  Moses,”  vi.  2,  without  a single  word 
l 2 Q 2 
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as  to  the  previous  history  of  so  remarkable  a man.  So 
argues  Havernick,  and  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  with- 
out reason.  It  will  be  observed  that  none  of  these 
critics  attempt  to  make  the  Divine  names  a criterion 
whereby  to  distinguish  the  several  documents. 
Thus  in  the  Jehovistic  portion,  chap.  i.  15-22,  De 
Wette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with  a sort  of  uneasy 
candour,  “but  vers.  17,  20,  Elohim  (?),”  and 
again  chap.  iii.  4,  6,  11-15,  “here  seven  times 
Elohim .”  In  other  places  there  is  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  in  chap.  xix.  17,  19,  which  Stahelin,  as 
well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  the  Jehovist.  Iu  the  pas- 
sages in  chaps,  vii.,  viii. , ix.,  which  Knobel  classes 
in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  Jehovah  occurs 
throughout.  It  is  obvious  then  that  there  must  be 
other  means  of  determining  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  or  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are  later 
must  entirely  fail.  Accordingly  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  style  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  two  documents.  Thus,  for  instance,  De  Wette 
(Einl.  §151,  S.  183)  appeals  to  mil  mS,  i.  7, 

run  'vi  Dvyn,  xh.  17,  41,  nnn  n>pn,  vi.  4, 

the  formula  -i mb  !?«  '"•>  “qti,  xxv.  1, 

xxx.  11,  &c.,  1YIK3S,  vi,  26,  vii.  4,  xii.  17,  41, 
51 ; D'myn  )'2,  xii.  6,  xxix.  41,  xxx.  8,  and  other 
expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Elohist.  Stahelin  also 
proposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to  separate  the  first 
from  the  second  legislation.  Wherever,  he  says,  I 
find  mention  of  a pillar  of  fire,  or  of  a cloud,  Ex. 
xxxiii.  9,  10,  or  an  “ Angel  of  Jehovah,”  as  Ex.  xxiii., 
xxxiv.,  or  the  phrase  “ flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
as  Ex.  xiii.  5,  xxxiii.  3 . . . where  mention  is  made 
of  a coming  down  of  God,  as  Ex.  xix.,  xxxiv.  5,  or 
where  the  Canaanite  nations  are  numbered,  or  the 
tabernacle  supposed  to  be  without  the  camp,  Ex. 
xxxiii.  7,  I feel  tolerably  certain  that  I am  reading 
the  words  of  the  Author  of  the  Second  Legislation 
(i.  e.  the  Jehovist).”  But  these  nice  critical  dis- 
tinctions are  very  precarious,  especially  in  a stereo- 
typed language  like  the  Hebrew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessions 
have  been  allowed  some  share  in  the  controversy. 
De  Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  every 
thing  which  savoured  of  a miracle  as  proof  of  later 
authorship.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  all 
they  see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  according  to  them 
could  not  have  existed  in  an  earlier  and  simpler  age. 
But  on  their  own  hypothesis  this  is  a very  extra- 
ordinary view.  For  the  earlier  traditions  of  a people 
are  not  generally  the  least  wonderful,  but  the  re- 
verse. And  one  cannot,  thus,  acquit  the  second 
writer  of  a design  in  embellishing  his  narrative. 
However,  this  is  not  the  place  to  argue  with  those 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  a miracle,  or  who  make 
the  narration  of  miracles  proof  sufficient  of  later  au- 
thorship. Into  this  error  Knobel  it  is  time  has  not 
fallen.  By  admitting  some  of  the  plagues  into  his 
Elohistic  catalogue,  he  shows  that  he  is  at  least  free 
from  the  dogmatic  prejudices  of  critics  like  De 
Wette.  But  his  own  critical  tests  are  not  conclu- 
sive. And  the  way  in  which  he  cuts  verses  to 
pieces,  as  in  viii.  11,  and  xiii.  15, 16,  27,  where  it 
suits  his  purpose,  is  so  completely  arbitrary,  and 
results  so  evidently  from  the  stern  constraint  of  a 
theory,  that  his  labours  in  this  direction  are  not 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  be  able  plausibly 
to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  supple- 
ment in  the  book  of  Exodus.  There  is  nothing  in- 
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deed  forced  or  improbable  in  the  supposition,  either 
that  Moses  himself  incorporated  in  his  memoirs 
ancient  tradition  whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a 
writer  later  than  Moses  made  use  of  materials  left 
by  the  great  legislator  in  a somewhat  fragmentary 
form.  There  is  an  occasional  abruptness  in  the 
narrative,  which  suggests  that  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  case,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the 
genealogy  vi.  13-27.  The  remarks  in  xi.  3,  xvi. 
35,  36  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  apparent 
confusion  at  xi.  1-3  may  be  explained  by  regarding 
these  verses  as  parenthetical. 

We  shall  give  reasons  hereafter  for  concluding 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  was  not 
altogether  the  work  of  Moses.  [Pentateuch.] 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  even 
admitting  the  hand  of  an  editor  or  compiler  to  be 
visible  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  quite  impossible 
accurately  to  distinguish  the  documents  from  each 
other,  or  from  his  own  additions. 

C.  Credibility. — Almost  every  historical  fact 
mentioned  in  Exodus  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  in  question.  But  it  is  certain  that  all 
investigation  has  hitherto  tended  only  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  narrator.  A comparison  with  other 
writers  and  an  examination  of  the  monuments 
confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  ma- 
terial statements  of  this  book.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Manetho’s  story  of  the  Hyksos,  questionable  as 
much  of  it  is,  and  differently  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  different  writers,  points  at  least  to  some 
early  connexion  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  corroborative  of  the  fact  implied 
in  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish 
sojourn,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a foreign  dynasty. 
[Egypt.]  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  strangers  from 
the  East  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt.  And  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites 
had  become  a numerous  and  formidable  people. 
According  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  number  of  men 
beside  women  and  children  who  left  Egypt  was 
600,000.  This  would  give  for  the  whole  na- 
tion about  two  millions  and  a half.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  im- 
mense increase,  if  we  suppose  (as. on  many  accounts 
seems  probable)  that  the  actual  residence  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  only  215  years.  We  must 
remember  indeed  that  the  number  who  went  into 
Egypt  with  Jacob  was  considerably  more  than 
“threescore  and  ten  souls”  [see  Chronology]; 
we  must  also  take  into  account  the  extraordinary 
fruitfulness  of  Egypt a (concerning  which  all  writers 
are  agreed),  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  in 
which  the  Israelites  dwelt.  Still  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  we  could  allow  430  years  for  the 
increase  of  the  nation  rather  than  any  shorter 
period. 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses’  birth 
is  mythical,  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  account 
etymologically  for  his  name.  But  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  places  it  far  above  the 
stories  of  Romulus,  Cyrus,  and  Semiramis,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared  (Knobel,  p.  14).  And 
as  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  it  is  Egyptian  (from  the  Copt. 
JLSLCO,  “water,”  and  XI  or  (5"l>  “ to  take;” 
cf.  Gesen.  Thes.  in  v.,  and  Knobel,  Comm,  in  loc.)  ; 
and  if  so,  the  author  has  either  played  upon  the 


a Cf.  Strabo,  xv.  p.  478;  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  vii. 
4 ; Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  3 ; Seneca,  Qu.  Nat.  iii.  25, 
quoted  by  Havernick. 
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name  or  is  mistaken  in  his  philology.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  whole  story  is  nothing  but 
a myth.  Philology  as  a science  is  of  very  modern 
growth,  and  the  truth  offhistory  does  not  stand  or 
fall  with  the  explanation  of  etymologies.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  De  Wette’s  objection  to  the  ety- 
mology in  ii.  22. 

Other  objections  are  of  a very  arbitrary  kind. 
Thus  Knobel  thinks  the  command  to  destroy  the 
male  children  (i.  15  IF.)  extremely  improbable,  be- 
cause the  object  of  the  king  was  not  to  destroy  the 
people,  but  to  make  use  of  them  as  slaves.  To  re- 
quire the  midwives  to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their 
own  people,  and  to  issue  an  injunction  that  every 
son  born  of  Israelitish  parents  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  was  a piece  of  downright  madness  of 
which  he  thinks  the  king  would  not  be  guilty.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  the  midwives  were  Hebrew, 
they  may  have  been  Egyptian;  and  kings,  like 
other  slave-owners,  may  act  contrary  to  their  in- 
terest in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  their  passions  ; 
indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  the  story  of 
King  Bocchoris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean 
in  his  land  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  ap. 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  34),  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Spartan  Helots  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.  28).  He 
objects  further  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such 
a command  with  the  number  of  the  Israelites 
at  their  exodus.  But  we  may  suppose  that  in  very 
many  instances  the  command  of  the  king  would 
be  evaded,  and  probably  it  did  not  long  continue 
in  force. 

Again,  De  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses 
that  he  could  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to 
become  the  saviour  of  his  people — which,  as  Haver- 
nick  justly  remarks,  is  a dogmatical,  not  a critical 
decision. 

The  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them, 
what  might  be  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their 
intensity  and  in  their  rapid  succession,  they  are 
clearly  supernatural.  Even  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  is  an  order  in  which  physical  causes  are 
allowed  to  operate.  The  corruption  of  the  river 
is  followed  by  the  plague  of  frogs.  From  the  dead 
frogs  are  bred  the  gnats  and  flies,  from  these  came 
the  murrain  among  the  cattle  and  the  boils  on  men, 
and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  plagues  indeed,  though  of  course  in 
a much  less  aggravated  form,  and  without  such  suc- 
cession, are  actually  experienced  at  this  day  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  locusts  it  is  expressly 
remarked  that  “ before  them  were  no  such  locusts, 
neither  after  them  shall  be  such.”  And  all  tra- 
vellers in  Egypt  have  observed  swarms  of  locusts, 
brought  generally  by  a south-west  wind  (Denon, 
however,  mentions  their  coming  with  an  east  wind), 
and  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  last 
fact  agrees  also  with  our  narrative.  Lepsius  speaks 
of  being  in  a “ regular  snow-drift  of  locusts  ” which 
came  from  the  desert  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  valley.  “At  the  edge  of  the  fruitful  plain,”, 
he  says,  “ they  fell  down  in  showers.”  And  this 
sontinued  for  six  days,  indeed  in  weaker  flights 
much  longer.  He  also  saw  hail  in  Egypt.  In  Ja- 
nuary 1843,  he  and  his  party  were  surprised  by  a 
storm.  “ Suddenly,”  he  writes,  “ the  storm  grew 
to  a tremendous  hurricane,  such  as  I have  never 
seen  in  Europe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in  such 
masses,  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night  ” He  no- 
tices, too  an  extraordinary  cattle  murrain  “ which 
carried  off  40,000  head  of  cattle”  ( Letters  from 
Egypt , Eng.  Transl.  pp.  49,  27,  14). 
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The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii.)  has 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also 
been  called  a mythic  Action.  The  alleged  circum- 
stances are  not  historical  it  is  said,  but  arise  out  of 
a later  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  cere- 
mony and  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
critics  rest  mainly  on  the  difference  between  the 
directions  given  for  the  observance  of  this  the  first, 
and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovers.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very  re- 
markable circumstances  under  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions 
should  not  then  have  been  given  for  a somewhat 
different  observance  for  the  future.  [Passover.] 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a remarkable 
acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Thus,  for  instance,  Pha- 
raoh’s daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  true  that  only  women  of  the  lower 
orders  bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus  (ii.  35) 
tells  us  (what  we  learn  also  from  the  monuments) 
that  in  ancient  Egypt  the  women  were  under  no 
restraint,  but  apparently  lived  more  in  public 
than  the  men.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the 
Egyptians  supposed  a sovereign  virtue  to  exist  in 
the  Nile-waters.  The  writer  speaks  of  chariots 
and  “chosen  chariots”  (xiv.  7)  as  constituting  an 
important  element  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  of 
the  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  monuments 
amply  confirm  this  representation.  The  Pharaohs 
lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  armies  consist 
entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots. 

Many  other  facts  have  been  disputed,  such  as 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  the 
manna,  &c.  But  respecting  these  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  other  articles  in  which  they  are  discussed. 
[The  Exodus  ; Manna  ; The  Red  Sea.] 

D.  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  are  dis- 
cussed under  Pentateuch.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

EX'ODUS,  THE.  The  object  of  this  article  is 
to  give  a combined  view  of  the  results  stated  in  the 
various  articles  relating  or  referring  to  the  Exodus 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  treating  of  the  chronolo- 
gical, the  historical,  and  the  geographical  aspect  of 
the  event. 

1.  Date. — The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  discussed 
under  Chronology,  where  it  is  held  that  a pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  year 
B.c.  1652.  The  historical  questions  connected  with 
this  date  are  noticed  under  Egypt.  Hales  places 
the  Exodus  B.C.  1648,  Usher  B.C.  1491,  and  Bunsen 
B.c.  1320. 

2.  History. — The  Exodus  is  a great  turning-point 
in  Biblical  history.  With  it  the  Patriarchal  dis- 
pensation ends  and  the  Law  begins,  and  with  it  the 
Israelites  cease  to  be  a family  and  become  a nation. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  observe  how  the  pre- 
vious history  led  up  to  this  event.  The  advance- 
ment of  Joseph,  and  the  placing  of  his  kinsmen  in 
what  was  to  a pastoral  people,  at  least,  “ the  best 
of  the  land,”  yet,  as  far  as  possible,  apart  from 
Egyptian  influence,  favoured  the  multiplying  of 
the  Israelites  and  the  preservation  of  their  na- 
tionality. The  subsequent  persecution  bound  them 
more  firmly  together,  and  at  the  same  time  loosened 
the  hold  that  Egypt  had  gained  upon  them.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Israelites  were  ready  when  Moses 
declared  his  mission  to  go  forth  as  one  man  from 
the  land  of  their  bondage.  [Joseph  ; Moses  ; 
Egypt.] 
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The  history  of  the  Exodus  itself  commences  with 
the  close  of  that  of  the  Ten  Plagues  [Plagues  of 
Egypt].  In  the  night  in  which,  at  midnight,  the 
firstborn  were  slain  (Ex.  xii.  29),  Pharaoh  urged 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (yer.  31,  32).  They 
at  once  set  forth  from  Rameses  (ver.  37,  39),  ap- 
parently during  the  night  (ver.  42),-  but  towards 
morning,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  month  (Num. 
xxxiii.  3).  They  made  three  journeys  and  en- 
camped by  the  Red  Sea.  Here  Pharaoh  overtook 
them,  and  the  great  miracle  occurred  by  which 
they  were  saved,  while  the  pursuer  and  his  army 
were  destroyed.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
Pharaoh  did  not  perish  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  not  only 
does  the  narrative  seem  to  forbid  such  a supposition 
(Ex.  xiv.  18,  23,  28),  but  it  is  expressly  contradicted 


3.  Geography. — The  determination  of  the  route 
by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  Biblical  geography.  The 
following  points  must  be  settled  exactly  or  approxi- 
mately:— the  situation  of  the  Land  of  Goshen,  the 
length  of  each  day’s  march,  the  position  of  the  first 
station  (Rameses),  and  the  direction  of  the  journey. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded  from  the 
Biblical  narrative  to  have  been  part  of  Egypt,  but 
not  of  what  was  then  held  to  be  Egypt  Proper. 
H must  therefore  have  been  an  outer  eastern  pru- 
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in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  (ver.  15).  Recently  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Israelites  crossed  by  a ford.  If, 
however,  their  safe  passage  could  thus  be  accounted 
for,  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  would  become 
more  extraordinary  than  before.  Obviously  ordinary 
causes  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  deliverance  of 
the  former  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  But 
even  were  it  so,  the  question  would  have  to  be  asked 
whether  the  occurrence  of  the  event  at  the  fit  time 
could  reasonably  be  considered  as  due  to  such  ordinary 
causes,  and  the  necessary  negative  reply  would  show 
the  fallacy  of  attempting  a naturalistic  explanation 
of  the  event  on  account  of  the  use  of  natural  means. 
It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  deny  the  event,  but 
this  could  not  be  attempted  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  its  occurrence. 


vince  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Israelites,  setting  out 
from  a town  of  Goshen,  made  two  days’  journey 
towards  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wilder- 
ness, a day’s  journey  or  less  from  the  sea.  They 
could  only  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley  now 
called  the  Wadi-t-  Turney lat,  for  every  other  culti- 
vated 6r  cultivable  tract  is  too  far  from  the  Red 
Sea.  Rameses,  as  we  shall  see,  must  have  lain  in 
this  valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in  part  at  least 
to  Goshen.  That  it  wholly  corresponded  to  that 
region  is  evident  from  its  being  markedly  a single 


Map  to  illustrate  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites. 
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ralley,  and  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  smaller 
territory  to  support  the  Israelites.  [Goshen.] 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly  the  length  of 
each  day’s  march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had 
with  them  women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles 
daily  ; at  the  same  time  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
fell  far  short  of  this.  The  three  journeys  would 
therefore  give  a distance  of  about  forty-five  miles. 
There  seems,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have 
been  a deflexion  from  a direct  pourse,  so  that  we 
cannot  consider  the  whole  distance  from  the  start- 
ing-point, Eameses,  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
as  much  more  than  about  thirty  miles  in  a direct 
me.  Measuring  from  the  ancient  western  shore 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  due  east  of  the  Wadi-t- Tu- 
rney lat,  a distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a direct  line 
places  the  site  of  Rameses  near  the  mound  called 
in  the  present  day  El-' Abbaseeyeh,  not  far  from 
the  western  end  of  the  valley.  That  the  Israelites 
started  from  a place  in  this  position  is  further 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  two  routes  that 
lay  befoi-e  them : — “ And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them 
not  [by]  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
although  that  [was]  near ; for  God  said,  Lest 
peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war, 
and  they  return  to  Egypt : but  God  let  the  people 
turn  to  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea” 
(Ex.  xiii.  17,  18).  The  expression  used,  3DS1,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a change  in  the  direction  of 
the  journey,  but  may  mean  that  God  did  not  lead 
the  Israelites  into  Palestine  by  the  nearest  route, 
but  took  them  about  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness. 
Were  the  meaning  that  the  people  turned,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  Rameses  to  have  been  beyond  the 
valley  to  the  west,  and  this  would  probably  make 
the  distance  to  the.  Red  Sea  too  great  for  the  time 
occupied  in  traversing  it,  besides  overthrowing  the 
reasonable  identification  of  the  land  of  Goshen. 
[Rameses.]  Hence  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have 
started  from  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient 
Delta,  along  which  lies  the  commencement  of  the 
route  to  the  Philistine  territory. 

Rameses  is  evidently  the  Raamses  of  Ex.  i.  11. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  land 
of  Goshen,  for  that  region,  or  possibly  a part  of  it, 
is  called  the  land  of  Rameses  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11,  comp. 
4,  6.  [Rameses  ; Goshen.] 

After  the  first  day’s  journey  the  Israelites  en- 
camped at  Succoth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20 ; Num. 
xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  was  probably  a mere  resting- 
place  of  caravans,  or  a military  station,  or  else  a 
town  named  from  one  of  the  two.  Such  names  as 
the  Scenae  Veteranorum  (which  has  been  rashly 
identified  with  Succoth),  and  the  Scenae  Maudrae 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  the  settlement 
of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  called  ra  ^rpard- 
ireSa  (Herod,  ii.  154),  may  be  compared  to  this. 
Obviously  such  a name  is  very  difficult  of  identifi- 
cation. [Succoth.] 

The  next  camping-place  was  Etham,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  described  as  “ in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness ” (Ex.  xiii.  20  ; Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7).  The  cul- 
tivable land  now  extends  very  nearly  to  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  At  a period 
when  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Asiatic  settlers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  tract  was  under  cultivation.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  place  Etham  where  the  cultivable  land 
ceases,  near  the  Seba  Bidr , or  Seven  Wells,  about 
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three  miles  from  the  western  side  of  the  ancient 
head  of  the  gulf.  The  Patumos  of  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Thoum  or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  Pithom  than  the  Etham 
of  Scripture.  [Pithom.]  It  is  too  far  west  for 
the  latter. 

After  leaving  Etham  the  direction  of  the  route 
changed.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  “ to  turn 
and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon”  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
Therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  they  at  once 
turned,  although  they  may  have  done  so  later  in 
the  mar  ch.  The  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  if  our 
description  of  the  route  thus  far  be  correct,  for 
they  would  have  been  entangled  (ver.  3)  only  by 
turning  southward,  not  northward.  They  encamped 
for  the  night  by  the  sea,  probably  after  a full  day’s 
journey.  The  place  of  their  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  would  therefore  be  not  far 
J from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is  made  in 
Linant’s  map  the  site  of  the  Seiapeum.  We  do 
not  venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  narrative  with  modern 
sites.  Nothing  but  the  discovery  of  ancient  Egyptian 
names,  and  their  positive  appropriation  to  such 
sites,  could  enable  us  to  do  so.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the 
places.  The  position  of  the  Israelite  encampment 
was  before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  behind  which  was 
Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand  Baal-zephon  and  the 
sea.  [Baal-zephon.]  Pi-hahiroth  or  Hahiroth 
is  probably  the  name  of  a natural  locality.  The 
separable  prefix  is  evidently  the  Egyptian  masculine 
article,  and  we  therefore  hold  the  name  to  be 
Egyptian.  Jablonsky  proposed  the  Coptic  ety- 
mology, “ the  place  where 

sedge  grows,”  which,  or  a similar  name,  the  cri- 
tical sagacity  of  Fresnel  recognised  in  the  modern 
Ghuweybet-el-boos,  “ the  bed  of  reeds.”  We  cannot, 
however,  hold  that  the  Ghuweybet-el-boos  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  we  place  the  passage  of  the 
sea  is  the  Pi-hahiroth  of  the  Bible : there  is  an- 
other Ghuweybet-el-boos  near  Suez,  and  such  a 
name  would  of  course  depend  for  its  permanence 
upon  the  continuance  of  a vegetation  subject  to 
change.  [Pi-hahiroth.]  Migdol  appears  to  have 
been  a common  name  for  a frontier  watch-tower. 
[Migdol.]  Baal-zephon  we  take  to  have  had  a 
similar  meaning  to  that  of  Migdol.  [Baal- 
zephon.]  We  should  expect  therefore  that  the 
encampment  would  have  been  in  a depression, 
partly  marshy,  having  on  either  hand  an  elevation 
marked  by  a watch-tower. 

The  actual  passage  of  the  sea  forms  the  subject 
of  another  article.  [Red  Sea,  Passage  op.] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth  at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  great,  since  the  whole  Egyp- 
tian army  perished. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  various  the- 
ories that  have  been  put  forth  respecting  the  route 
of  the  Israelites.  We  have  thought  it  enough  to 
state  all  the  points  of  evidence  which  can,  in  our 
judgment,  lead  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  It 
might,  however,  be  thought  neglectful  if  we  did 
not  allude  to  what  Prof.  Lepsius  has  written  on 
the  subject.  He  does  not  enter  into  any  detailed 
exposition  of  the  geography  of  the  Exodus,  and 
attempts  but  one  identification  with  any  modern 
site — that  of  Rameses,  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
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site  now  called  Aboo-Kesheyd,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  old  head  of  the  gulf.  The  argument  he 
adduces  for  this  identification  is  that  a monolith  is 
found  here  representing  Rameses  II.  seated  between 
the  gods  Turn  and  Ra,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
worshipped  at  the  place  which  must  have  borne  his 
name.  It  might  equally,  however,  have  been  called 
Pa- turn,  from  Turn,  and  have  corresponded  in  ety- 
mology to  Patumos  or  else  Pithom.  The  conclu- 
sion to  which  Prof.  Lepsius  arrives,  that  because 
Aboo-Kesheyd  is  Rameses,  therefore  the  land  of 
Goshen  must  have  been  within  the  eastern  part 
of  Lower  Egypt  below  Heliopolis,  is  singularly 
illogical,  for  Rameses  was  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  not  20  miles  east  of  it,  and  it  occupied  the 
Israelites  more  than  two  days  to  journey  from  it 
to  the  Red  Sea,  which  makes  its  allocation  within 
about  eight  miles  of  the  sea  absurd.  The  suppo- 
sition involves  therefore  a double  impossibility. 

The  preceding  map  exhibits  the  main  features 
of  the  country  in  which  we  place  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  places  referred  to  in  this  article. 
The  best  map  is  Linant’s  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Perce- 
ment  de  Vlsthme  de  Suez.  [R.  S.  P.] 

EXORCIST  (e|opKt(TT7jy  ; exorcista).  The 
verb  H-opKifa  occurs  once  in  the  N.  Test,  and  once 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  0.  T.  In  both  cases  it 
is  used,  not  in  the  sense  of  exorcise , but  as  a synonym 
of  the  simple  verb  opKi^ca,  to  charge  with  an  oath, 
to  adjure.  Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  3 (Vp^H,  A.  V.  “ I 
will  make  thee  swear”)  with  37,  and  Matt.  xxvi. 
63,  with  Mark  v.  7 ; and  see  1 Thess.  v.  27 
(ei /opidfa,  Lachm.  Tischend.).  The  cognate  noun, 
however,  together  with  the  simple  verb,  is  found 
once  (Acts  xix.  13)  with  reference  to  the  ejection  of 
evil  spirits  from  persons  possessed  by  them  (cf. 
i^opKdxns,  opK6(o,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §5).  The 
use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  that  passage  as  the  de- 
signation of  a well-known  class  of  persons,  to  which 
the  individuals  mentioned  belonged,  confirms  what 
we  know  from  other  sources  as  to  the  common 
practice  of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jews.  That  some, 
at  least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to,  but  possessed, 
the  power  of  exorcising,  appears  by  our  Lord’s  ad- 
mission when  he  asks  the  Pharisees,  “ If  I by  Beel- 
zebub cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  disciples 
( viol ) cast  them  out?”  (Matt.  xii.  27.)  What 
means  were  employed  by  real  exorcists  we  are  not 
informed.  David,  by  playing  skilfully  on  a harp, 
procured  the  temporary  departure  of  the  evil  spirit 
which  troubled  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23).  Justin 
Martyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a Jew  successfully  exorcising  a devil,  by 
employing  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  (aAA5  el  ’apa  i^opKifai  tis  v/jlwv 
Kara  rov  0eov  'Kfipaap  Kai  0eov  ’ laaaK  Kai 
6eov  ’I aicuifS,  taws  viroTaypaerai  [to  baip6viov\. 
Dial,  cum  Trypli.  c.  85,  p.  311,  C.  See  also 
Apol.  II.  c.  6,  p.  45,  B,  where  he  claims  for  Chris- 
tianity superior  but  not  necessarily  exclusive  power 
in  this  respect.  Compare  the  statements  of  Iren. 
ado.  H acres,  ii.  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Grotius  on  Matt,  xii,  27.)  But  Justin  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Jewish  exorcists,  as  a class,  had  sunk 
down  to  the  superstitious  rites  and  usages  of  the 
heathen  (’HSr/  pevroi  ol  vpwv  eiropKiarai  rrj 
tex^y,  unrirep  Kai  ra  eBuy,  xpc*,/xev01  QopKi^ovffi 
Kai  Ov/judpa(Ti  Kai  Karabeapois  XP®VT at,  el7r ov). 
With  this  agrees  the  account  given  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  2,  §5)  of  an  exorcism  which  he  saw  per- 
formed by  Eleazar,  & Jewr  in  the  presence  of  Ves- 
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pasian  and  his  sons,  though  the  virtue  of  the  cure  is 
attributed  to  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Solomon, 
and  to  the  use  of  a root,  and  of  certain  incantations 
said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  him.  It  was  the 
profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a mere  charm  or 
spell  which  led  to  the  disastrous  issue  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix.  13-16). 

The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles  (Matt, 
x.  8),  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17-19), 
and  was,  according  to  His  promise  (Mark  xvi.  17), 
exercised  by  believers  after  His  Ascension  (Acts  xvi. 
18);  but  to  the  Christian  miracle,  whether  as  per- 
formed by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  His  followers,  the 
N.  T.  writers  never  apply  the  terms  “ exorcise  ” or 
“ exorcist.”  [T.  T.  P.] 

EXPIATION.  [Sacrifice.] 

EZ'BAI  (*3tK  5 'ACoPat ; Asbai),  father  of 
Naarai,  who  was  one  of  David’s  thirty  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  the  parallel  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35)  the  names  are  given  “ Paarai  the  Arbite,” 
which  Kennicott  decides  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
reading  in  Chronicles.  ( Dissertation , &c.,  209.) 

EZBON  (pXK  5 © acrofSav , and  3Y.(ref3kv,  or 
,A<re/3c6z/ ; Esebon).  1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder 
of  one  of  the  Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  16  ; Num. 
xxvi.  16).  In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is  written 
(A.  Y.  Ozni),  probably  by  a corruption  of  the 

text  of  very  early  date,  since  the  LXX.  have 9 A (evi. 
The  process  seems  to  have  been  the  accidental  omission 
of  the  2i  in  the  first  instance  (as  in  nrypK,  Abiezer 
(Josh.  xvii.  2),  which  in  Num.  xxvi.  is  written 
"IfJPNt,  Jeezer),  and  then,  when  'AX  was  no 
longer  a Hebrew  form,  the  changing  it  into  “OIK. 

2.  Son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  according 
to  1 Chr.  vii.  7.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  while 
Ezbon  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  among  the  sons 
of  Bela,  or  Benjamin,  he  appear  s here  in  company 
with  ’’"py,  Iri,  which  is  not  a Benjamite  family 
either,  according  to  the  other  lists,  but  which  is 
found  in  company  with  Ezbon  among  the  Gadite 
families,  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16  (Eri,  and 

Num.  xxvi.  16.  Were  these  two  Gadite  families 
incorporated  into  Benjamin  after  the  slaughter  men- 
tioned Judg.  xx.  ? Possibly  they  were  from  Jabesh- 
Gilead  (comp.  xxi.  12-14).  [Becher.]  1 Chr. 

vii.  2,  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  the  census  as  in  king 

David’s  time.  [A*  C.  H.] 

EZECHI'AS  (’E CeKias  ; Ozias,  Ezecliias). 

1.  1 Esd.  ix.  14;  put  for  Jahaziah  in  Ezr.  x.  15. 

2.  2 Esd.  vii.  40.  [Hezekiah.] 

EZECIAS  (’E CeKlas  ] Ezecliias ),  1 Esd. 

ix.  43  ; for  Hilkiah  in  the  parallel  passage,  Neh. 

viii.  4. 

EZEKI'AS  (E CeKias,  and  so  Codex  B in 
N.  T. ; Ezecliias),  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17,  22;  xlix.  4: 
2 Macc.  xv.  22  ; Matt.  i.  9,  10.  [Hezekiah.] 

EZE'KIEL  pKpTIT,  i.  e.  Yechezekcl , for 
p-trP,  God  will  strengthen,  or  from  ✓Nil  pHI, 

the  strength  of  God ; Te£e/ar?A  ; Ezechiel),  one  of 
the  four  greater  prophets.  There  have  been  various 
fancies  about  his  name;  according  to  Abarbanel 
( Prael.  in  Ezech .)  it  implies  “ one  who  narrates  Hie 
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might  of  God  to  be  displayed  in  the  future,”  and  some 
(as  Villalpandus,  Praef.  in  Ezech.  p.  x.)  see  a play 
on  the  word  in  the  expressions  D'ptn,  and  ’’pin 
(iii.  7,  8,  9),  whence  the  groundless  conjecture  of 
Sanctius  ( Prolegom . in  Ezech.  p.  2,  n.  2)  that  the 
name  was  given  him  subsequently  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  (Carpzov.  Introd.  ad  Libr.  Bibl. 
Vet.  Testam.  ii.  Part.  iii.  ch.  v.).  He  was  the  son 
of  a priest  named  Buzi,  respecting  whom  fresh  con- 
jectures have  been  recorded,  although  nothing  is 
known  about  him  (as  Archbp.  Newoome  observes) 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  must  have  given  his  son  a 
careful  and  learned  education.  The  Rabbis  had  a 
rule  that  every  prophet  in  Scripture  was  also  the 
son  of  a prophet,  and  hence  they  (as  R.  Dav. 
Kimchi  in  his  Commentary)  absurdly  identify  Buzi 
witli  Jeremiah,  who  they  say  was  so  called,  because 
he  was  rejected  and  despised.  Another  tradition 
makes  Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Greg.  Naz. 
Or.  xlvii.),  and  Jerome  supposes  that  the  prophets 
being  contemporaries  during  a part  of  their  mission 
interchanged  their  prophecies,  sending  them  re- 
spectively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaldaea  for  mutual 
confirmation  and  encouragement,  that  the  Jews 
might  hear  as  it  were  a strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
warning  and  promise,  “ velut  ac  si  duo  cantores 
alter  ad  alterius  vocem  sese  componerent  ” (Calvin, 
Comment,  ad  Ezech.  i.  2).  Although  it  was  only 
towards  quite  the  close  of  Jeremiah’s  lengthened 
office  that  Ezekiel  received  his  commission,  yet 
these  suppositions  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
internal  harmony  between  the  two  prophets,  in 
proof  of  which  Havemick  ( Introd . to  Ezech.') 
quotes  Ez.  xiii.  as  compared  with  Jer.  xxiii.  9 sq., 
and  Ez.  xxxiv.  with  Jer.  xxxiii.,  &c.  This  inner 
resemblance  is  the  more  striking  from  the  otherwise 
wide  difference  of  charaqter  which  separates  the  two 
prophets  ; for  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah  is 
the  reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  introspective 
spirit,  while  Ezekiel  in  that  age  when  true  pro- 
phecy was  so  rare  (Ez.  xii.  21 ; Lam.  ii.  9), 
“ comes  forward  with  all  abruptness  and  iron  con- 
sistency. Has  he  to  contend  with  a people  of  brazen 
front  and  unbending  neck?  He  possesses  on  his 
own  part  an  unbending  nature,  opposing  the  evil 
with  an  unflinching  spirit  of  boldness,  with  words 
full  of  consuming  fire  ” (Havernick’s  Introd.  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  F.  W.  Gotch  in  Journal  of  S.  L.  i.  23). 

Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  office, 
who  gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal 
history,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his 
own  fife,  and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect 
picture  by  the  colours  of  late  and  dubious  tradition. 
We  shall  mention  both  sources  of  information,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  this  general  caution  against 
the  latter.  He  was  taken  captive  e/c  yrjs  2ap- 
7]pa  (Isidor.  ’ de  Vit.  et  Ob.  Sand.  39  ; Epiphan. 
de  Vit.  et  Mort.  Prophet,  ix.  ap.  Carpzov.)  in  the 
captivity  (or  transmigration,  as  Jerome  more  accu- 
rately prefers  to  render  E-1^3,  i.  2)  of  Jehoiachin 
(not  Jehoiachim  as  Josephus  ( Ant . x.  6,  §3) 
states,  probably  by  a slip  of  memory)  with  other 
distinguished  exiles  (2  K.  xxiv.  15)  eleven  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus 
(l.  c.)  says  that  this  removal  happened  when  he 
was  a boy,  and  although  we  cannot  consider  the 
assertion  to  be  refuted  by  Havemick’ s argument 
from  the  matured  vigorous  priestly  character  of  his 
writings,  and  feel  still  less  inclined  to  say  that  he 
had  “ undoubtedly  ” exercised  for  some  considerable 
time  the  function  of  a priest,  yet  the  statement  is 
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questionable,  because  it  is  improbable  (as  Haver' 
nick  also  points  out)  that  Ezekiel  long  survived 
the  27th  year  of  his  exile  (xxix.  17),  so  that  if  Jo- 
sephus be  correct  he  must  have  died  very  young. 
He  was  a member  of  a community  of  Jewish  exiles 
who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a “ river” 
or  stream  of  Babylonia,  which  is  sometimes  taken 
to  be  the  Khabour,  but  which  the  latest  investi- 
gators suppose  to  be  the  Nahr  Malcha  or  Royal 
canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Chebaii.]  The  actual 
name  of  the  spot  where  he  resided  was 
(“  acervus  novarum  frugum,”  Vulg.  p erewpos 
KanrepLrjXOov  (?)  LXX.,  “ the  hill  of  grief,”  Syr.) 
a name  which  Jerome,  as  usual,  allegorises ; it 
is  thought  by  Michaelis  to  be  the  same  as  Thal- 
laba  in  D’Anville’s  map  (Rosenmiill.  Schol.  in 
Ezek.  iii.  15).  It  was  by  this  river  “ in  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans  ” that  God’s  message  first 
reached  him  (i.  3) ; the  Chaldee  version  however 
interpolates  the  words  “ in  the  land  [of  Israel : and 
again  a second  time  he  spake  to  him  in  the  land]  of 
the  Chaldeans,”  because  the  Jews  had  a notion  that 
the  Shechinah  could  not  overshadow  a prophet  out 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Hence  R.  Jarchi  thinks  that 
ch.  xvii.  was  Ezekiel’s  first  prophecy,  and  was 
uttered  before  the  captivity,  a view  which  he  sup- 
ports by  the  Hebrew  idiom  run  n'n  (A.  y.  “came 
expressly  ”)  in  i.  3.  R.  Kimchi,  however,  makes  an 
exception  to  the  rule  in  case  the  prophecy  was  in- 
spired in  some  pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a river’s  bank 
(cf.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1).  His  call  took  place  “ in  the  fifth 
year  king  Jehoiachin’s  captivity”  B.c.  595 
(i.  2),  “ in  the  thirtieth  year  in  the  fourth  month  ” 
The  latter  expression  is  very  uncertain.  Most  com- 
mentators take  it  to  mean  the  30th  year  of  his  age, 
the  recognised  period  for  assuming  full  priestly 
functions  (Num.  iv.  23,  30).  Origen,  following 
this  assumption,  makes  the  prophet  a type  of  Christ, 
to  whom  also  “ the  heavens  were  opened  ” when  he 
was  baptised  in  Jordan.  But,  as  Pradus  argues, 
such  a computation  would  be  unusual,  and  would 
not  be  sufficiently  important  or  well  known  as  a 
mark  of  genuineness,  and  would  require  some  more 
definite  addition.  The  Chald.  paraphrase  by  Jon. 
ben  Uzziel  has — “ 30  years  after  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest  had  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the  sanc- 
tuary in  the  vestibule  under  the  porch  at  midnight 
after  the  setting  of  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
&c.,  in  the  month  Thammuz,  in  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month”  (cf.  2 K.  xxii.).  This  view  is  adopted  by 
Jerome,  Ussher,  Havemick,  &c. ; but  had  this  been 
a recognised  era,  we  should  have  found  traces  of  it 
elsewhere,  whereas  even  Ezekiel  never  refers  to  it 
again.  There  are  similar  and  more  forcible  objec- 
tions to  its  being  the  30th  year  from  the  Jubilee, 
as  Hitzig  supposes,  following  many  of  the  early 
commentators.  It  now  seems  generally  agreed  that; 
it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new  era  of  Nabopo- 
lassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  began  to 
reign  B.c.  625  (Rawlinson’s  Herod,  i.  p.  508). 
The  use  of  this  Chaldee  epoch  is  the  more  appro- 
priate as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gives 
a Jewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.  Compare  the  notes 
of  time  in  Dan.  ii.  1,  vii.  1 ; Ez.  vii.  7 ; Neh.  ii. 
1,  v.  14  (Rosenmiiller,  Schol. ; Poli  Synops.  in 
loc. ; Scaliger  de  emend.  Temp.  Prolegom.  p.  xii.). 
The  decision  of  the  question  is  the  less  important, 
because  in  all  other  places  Ezekiel  dates  from  the 
year  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20. 
et  passim).  We  learn  from  an  incidental  allusion 
(xxiv.  18) — the  only  reference  which  lie  makes  to 
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his  personal  history — that  he  was  married,  and  had  j 
a house  (viii.  1)  in  his  place  of  exile,  and  lost  ms  j 
wife  by  a sudden  and  unforeseen  stroke.  He  lived  j 
in  the  highest  consideration  among  his  companions 
in  exile,  and  then-  elders  consulted  him  on  all  occa- 
sions (viii.  1,  xi.  25,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  &c.),  because 
in  his  united  offices  of  priest  and  prophet,  he  was  a 
living  witness  to  “ them  of  the  captivity  ” that  God 
had  not  abandoned  them.  Yitringa  even  says  (de 
Synag.  Vet.  p.  332)  that  “ in  aedibus  suis  ut  in 
scholEi  quadam  publica  conventus  instituebat,  ibique 
coram  frequenti  concione  divinam  interpretabatur 
voluntatem  oratione  facundd  ” (quoted  by  Haver- 
nick).  There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  Theo- 
doret’s  supposition  that  he  was  a Nazarite.  The 
last  date  he  mentions  is  the  27  th  year  of  the  cap- 
tivity (xxix.  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  part  of  which  period 
Daniel  was  probably  living,  and  already  famous 
(Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  Tradition  ascribes  various 
miracles  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  escaping  from  his 
enemies  by  walking  dry-shod  across  the  Chebar; 
feeding  the  famished  people  with  a miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  &c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  mur- 
dered in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish  prince  (?  6 fiyoi- 
u€Vos  tov  \Aov,  called  in  the  Roman  martyrology 
for  vi.  Id.  Apr.  “judex  populi.”  Carpzov.  Introd. 
1.  c.),  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry  ; and  to 
nave  been  buried  in  a aniqXaiov  SinXovv,  the  tomb 
of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (Epiphan.  de  Vit.  et  Mort.  Prophet.').  The 
tomb,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jehoiachin,  was 
shown  a few  days’  journey  from  Bagdad  (Menasse 
ben  Israel  de  Resur.  Mort.  p.  23),  and  was  called 
“ habitaculum  elegantiae.”  A lamp  was  kept  there 
continually  burning,  and  the  autogr  aph  copy  of  the 
prophecies  was  said  to  be  there  preserved.  This 
tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  and  fully 
described  in  the  Itinerary  of  R.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  II.  i.  3 ; Cippi  Hebraici,  p. 
82).  A curious  conjecture  (discredited  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.),  but  considered  not  im- 
possible by  Selden  ( Syntagm . de  Diis  Syr.  ii.  p 120), 
Meyer,  and  others)  identifies  him  with  “ Nazaratus 
the  Assyrian,”  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras.  We 
need  hardly  mention  the  ridiculous  suppositions  that 
he  is  identical  with  Zoroaster,  or  with  the  ’E^e/cirj- 
Xos  6 ™ v lovdaiKwv  rpayooSiav  noirjT'fjs  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i. ; Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  28,  29) 
who  wrote  a play  on  the  Exodus,  called  ’E^cryo^ 
(Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grec.  ii.  19).  This  Ezekiel  lived 
B.c.  40  (Sixt.  Sen.  Bibl.  Sanct.  iv.  p.  235). 

But,  as  Havernick  remarks,  “ by  the  side  of  the 
scattered  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  in- 
ternal life  appear  so  much  the  richer/’  We  have 
already  noticed  his  stern  and  inflexible  energy  of 
will  and  character ; and  we  also  observe  a devoted 
adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  national 
religion.  Ezekiel  is  no  cosmopolite,  but  displays 
everywhere  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  a Hebrew 
educated  under  Levitical  training.  The  priestly 
bias  is  always  visible,  especially  in  chaps,  viii. — 
xi.,  xl.-xlviii.,  and  in  iv.  13  sq.,  xx.  12  sq.,  xxii. 
8,  &c.  It  is  strange  of  De  Wette  and  Gesenius  to 
attribute  this  to  a “ contracted  spirituality,”  and 
of  Ewald  to  see  in  it  “ a one-sided  conception  of  an- 
tiquity which  he  obtained  merely  from  books  and 
traditions,”  and  “ a depression  of  spirit  (!)  enhanced 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
bondage  of  the  people”  (Havemick’s  Introd.).  It 
was  surely  this  very  intensity  cf  patriotic  loyalty 
to  a system  whose  partial  suspension  he  both  pre- 


dicted and  survived,  which  cheered  the  exiles  with 
the  confidence  of  his  hopes  in  the  future,  and  t ended 
to  preserve  their  decaying  nationality.  Mr.  F. 
Newman  is  even  more  contemptuous  than  the  Ger- 
man critics.  “ The  writings  of  Ezekiel,”  he  says 
(Hebr.  Monarchy , p.  330,  2nd  ed.),  “painfully 
show  the  growth  of  what  is  merely  visionary,  and 
an  increasing  value  of  hard  sacerdotalism  ;”  and  he 
speaks  of  the  “heavy  materialism”  of  Ezekiel’s 
temple,  with  its  priests,  sacrifices,  &c.,  as  “ tedious 
and  unedifying  as  Leviticus  itself.”  His  own  re- 
mark that  Ezekiel’s  predictions  “ so  kept  alive  on 
the  minds  of  the  next  generation  a belief  in  certain 
return  from  captivity,  as  to  have  tended  exceed- 
ingly towards  the  result,”  is  a sufficient  refutation 
of  such  criticisms. 

We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  absorbing  recog- 
nition of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheer 
fully  to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except 
indeed  ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  he  shrinks 
with  characteristic  loathing,  iv.  14),  if  thereby  he 
may  give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv., 
xxiv.  15,  16,  &c.),  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix. 
8,  xi.  13).  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  burst,  in  one  single  expression, 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  prophet ; and  while 
even  then  his  obedience  is  unwavering,  yet  the  in- 
expressible depth  of  submissive  pathos  in  the  brief 
words  which  tell  how  in  one  day  “ the  desire  of  his 
eyes  was  taken  from  him”  (xxiv.  15-18),  shows 
what  well-springs  of  the  tenderest  human  emotion 
were  concealed  under  his  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  every  form  of  sin. 

His  predictions  are  marvellously  varied.  He  has 
instances  of  visions  (viii. — xi.),  symbolical  actions 
(as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.),  parables  (as  xvii.), 
proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii.  1 sq.),  poems  (as  xix.), 
allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  open  prophecies  (as  vi., 
vii.,  xx.  &c.),  “ tantaque  ubertate  et  figurarum  va- 
riatione  floret  ut  unus  omnes  prophetici  sermonis 
numeros  ac  modos  explevisse,  jure  suo  sit  dicendus  ” 
(Carpzov.  Introd.  ii.  pt.  iii.  5).  It  is  therefore  un- 
just to  charge  him  with  plagiarism,  as  is  done  by 
Michaelis  and  others,  although  no  doubt  his  language 
(in  which  several  Aramaisms  and  an a£  \sy6peva 
also  occur)  is  coloured  largely  both  by  the  Pentateuch 
and  by  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  His  style  is  charac- 
terised by  “ numberless  particularisms,”  as  may  be 
clearly  observed  by  contrasting  his  prophecy  against 
Tyre  (xxviii.)  with  that  of  Isaiah  (xxiii.)  (Fair  bairn’s 
Ezekiel).  Grotius  (in  Critici  Sacri , iv.  8)  com- 
pares him  to  Homer  for  his  knowledge,  especially 
of  architecture,  from  which  he  repeatedly  draws  his 
illustrations;  and  Witsius  (Misc.  Sacr.  i.  243) 
says,  that  besides  his  “ incomparabile  donum  pro- 
phetiae,”  he  deserves  high  literary  reputation  for 
the  learning  and  beauty  of  his  style.  Michaelis  on 
the  other  hand  is  very  disparaging,  and  Lowth 
(referring  to  the  diffuseness  of  his  details)  says  “ he 
is  oftener  to  be  classed  with  the  orators  than  the 
poets.”  Few  will  agree  with  Archbishop  Newcome’s 
depreciation  of  such  remarks  on  the  ground  (appa- 
rently) that  even  the  language  of  a sacred  writer  is 
a matter  of  inspiration  ; for  it  is  clear  that  inspira- 
tion in  no  way  supersedes  the  individualities  of  the 
divine  messenger.  Ewald  ( Die  Proph.  des  Alten 
Bundes , ii.  212),  though  not  enthusiastic,  admits 
that  “simply  as  a writer  he  shows  great  excel- 
lencies, particularly  in  this  dismal  period,”  and  he 
points  out  his  “ evenness  and  repose  ” of  style  to 
which  we  suppose  Jerome  alludes  when  he  says 
“ Sermo  ejus  nec  satis  disertus  nec  admod  am  rus» 
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licus,  sed  ex  utroque  genere  medie  temperatus  ” 

( Praef . in  Ezech.).  Havernick  seems  to  us  too 
strong  in  saying,  that  “ the  glow  of  the  divine  in- 
dignation, the  mighty  rushing  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord,  the  holy  majesty  of  Jehovah,  as  the  seer  be- 
held it,  are  remarkably  reflected  in  his  writings.  . . 
The  lofty  action,  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  . . . 
rests  on  this  combination  of  power  and  consistency, 
the  one  as  unwearied  as  the  other  is  imposing.” 
Among  the  most  splendid  passages  are  chapter  i. 
(called  by  the  Rabbis  PQ^nD),  the  prophecy  against 

Tyrus  (xxvi.-xxviii.),  that  against  Assyria,  “ the 
noblest  monument  of  Eastern  history  ” (xxxi.),  and 
ch.  viii.,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  temple- 
porch, 

“ when,  by  the  vision  led, 

His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.” — Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i. 

Certain  phrases  constantly  recur  in  his  writings,  as 
“ Son  of  Man,”  “ They  shall  know  that  I am  the 
Lord,”  “ the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me,” 
“ Set  thy  face  against,”  &c. 

The  depth  of  his  matter,  and  the  marvellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasionally  obscure. 
Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the  Jews  among 
the  ppjl  (treasures),  those  portions  of  Scripture 

which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis,  and  the  Can- 
ticles) were . not  allowed  to  be  read  till  the  age 
of  30  (Jer.  Ep.  ad  Eustoch. ; Orig.  proem,  homil. 
iv.  in  Cantic.;  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  ii.  1,  3). 
Hence  Jerome  compares  the  “ inextricabilis  error” 
of  his  writings  to  Virgil’s  labyrinth  (“  Oceanus 
Scripturarum,  mysteriorumque  Dei  labyrinthus  ”), 
and  also  to  the  catacombs.  The  Jews  classed  him 
in  the  very  highest  rank  of  prophets.  Gregory 
Naz.  (Or.  23)  calls  him  6 7rpo(pT]Tobu  Qavpaaid)- 
raros  Kal  v\]/rj\6r aros,  and  again  6 re iv  peydAow 
iTroirTTjs  Kal  e^riyi/T 7)s  fxvar-qpi^v.  Isidore  (de  Vit. 
et  oh.  Sand.  39)  makes  him  a type  of  Christ  from 
the  title  “ Son  of  Man,”  but  that  is  equally  applied 
to  Daniel  (viii.  17).  Other  similar  testimonies  are 
quoted  by  Carpzov  (Introd.  ii.  193  sq.).  The  San- 
hedrim is  said  to  have  hesitated  long  whether  his 
book  should  form  part  of  the  canon,  from  the  occa- 
sional obscurity,  and  from  the  supposed  contradic- 
tion of  xviii.  20  to  Ex.  xx.  5,  xxxiv.  7 ; Jer.  xxxii. 
18.  But  in  point  of  fact  these  apparent  opposi- 
tions are  the  mere  expression  of  truths  comple- 
mentary to  each  other,  as  Moses  himself  might 
have  taught  them  (Deut.  xxiv.  16).  Although 
generally  speaking  comments  on  this  book  were 
forbidden,  a certain  R.  Nananias  undertook  to  re- 
concile the  supposed  differences.  (Spinosa,  Tract. 
Theol.  Polit.  ii.  27,  partly  from  these  considera- 
tions, infers  that  the  present  book  is  made  up 
of  mere  d-KoagaapATLa,  but  his  argument  from  its 
commencing  with  a 1,  and  from  the  expression 
in  i.  3 above  alluded  to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

Of  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel’s  prophecy  there 
has  been  no  real  dispute,  although  a few  rash 
critics  (as  Oeder,  Vogel,  and  Corrodi)  have  raised 
questions  about  the  last  chapters,  even  suggesting 
that  they  might  have  been  written  by  a Samaritan, 
to  incite  the  Jews  to  suffer  the  cooperation  in  re- 
building the  Temple.  There  is  hardly  a shadow 
of  argument  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  absolutely 
none  to  support  the  anonymous  objections  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  1798  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  other  chapters ; which  never  would  have  at- 
tracted any  notice  had  not  Jahn  taken  the  super- 
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fluous  trouble  to  answer  them.  The  specific  nature 
of  some  of  his  predictions  (xii.  12,  xxvii.  6,  &c. ; 
on  the  former  passage  and  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  Jer.  xxxii.  4,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §2)  is 
also  in  a very  unhistorical  manner  made  a ground 
for  impugning  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Eze- 
kiel by  Zunz  and  others.  This  style  of  criticism  is 
very  much  on  the  increase,  and  we  have  had  some 
audacious  instances  of  it  lately : but  though  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  prophets  deal  far  more  in  eternal 
principles  than  specific  announcements,  yet  some 
show  of  argument  must  be  adduced  before  we  settle 
the  date  of  a sacred  book  as  necessarily  subsequent 
to  an  event  which  it  professes  to  foretel. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  great  parts — of 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  turning- 
point;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain  predictions  deli- 
vered before  that  event,  and  xxv.-xlviii.  after  it, 
as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.  Again,  chapters  i.-xxxii. 
are  mainly  occupied  with  correction,  denunciaticn, 
and  reproof,  while  the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in 
consolation  and  promise.  A parenthetical  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  (xxv .-xxxii.)  contains  a 
group  of  prophecies  against  seven  foreign  nations, 
the  septenary  arrangement  being  apparently  (as 
elsewhere  in  Scripture)  intentional  (see  an  art.  on 
this  subject  in  the  Journal  of  Sacr.  Literature). 
De  Wette,  Carpzov,  &c.  have  adopted  various  ways 
of  grouping  the  prophecies,  but  the  best  synopsis  is 
that  of  Havernick,  who  divides  the  book  into  nine 
sections  distinguished  by  their  superscriptions,  as 
follows : — I.  Ezekiel’s  call,  i.,  iii.  15.  II.  The  ge- 
neral carrying  out  of  the  commission,  iii.  16-vii. 
III.  The  rejection  of  the  people,  because  of  their 
idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi.  IV.  The  sins  of  the 
age  rebuked  in  detail,  xii.-xix.  V.  The  nature  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which  caused  it  xx.- 
xxiii.  VI.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing 
punishment,  xxiv.  VII.  God’s  judgment  denounced 
on  seven  heathen  nations  (Ammon,  xxv.  1-7  ; Moab 
8-14 ; the  Philistines,  15-17 ; Tyre,  xxvi.-xxviii. 
19;  Sidon,  20-24;  Egypt,  xxix.-xxxii.).  VIII. 
Prophecies,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
cerning the  future  condition  of  Israel,  xxxiii.- 
xxxix.  IX.  The  glorious  consummation,  xl.-xlviii. 

Chronological  order  is  followed  throughout  (the 
date  of  the  prediction  being  constantly  referred  to), 
except  in  the  section  devoted  to  prophecies  against 
heathen  nations  (xxix.-xxxii.),  where  it  is  several 
times  abandoned  (xxix.  17  ; cf.  xxvi.  1,  xxix.  1), 
so  that  in  the  prediction  against  Egypt,  one  uttered 
in  the  27th  year  of  the  captivity  is  inserted  be- 
tween two  uttered  in  the  10th  and  11th  years. 
Hence  Jahn  supposes  a purely  “ accidental”  order 
which  Eichhorn  expands  into  an  economical  arrange- 
ment of  the  separate  scrolls  on  which  the  prophe- 
cies were  written.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to 
resort  to  such  arbitrary  hypotheses.  The  general 
unity  of  subject  in  the  arrangement  is  obvious,  and 
Jerome  (although  he  assumes  some  mystery  in  the 
violation  of  chronology  throughout  the  warnings 
addressed  to  Pharaoh)  correctly  remarks,  “ in  pro- 
phetis  nequaquam  historiae  ordo  servatur;  neque 
enim  narrant  praeterita  sed  futura  pronuntiant, 
prout  voluntas  Spiritus  Sancti  fuerit”  (Com.  in 
Ezech.  xxix.  17,  where  he  especially  adduces  the  in- 
stance of  Jeremiah).  Rosenmuller  ( Scholia  in  loc .) 
thinks  that  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  Egypt 
are  put  together  (xxix.  2-21),  and  then  the  actual 
nature  of  that  predicted  judgment  is  described. 

Josephus  (Ant.  x.  6)  has  the  following  passage  • 
ov  govov  Se  ovros  (Jeremiah)  irpoefiecnriae  ravra 
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aWh  Kal  d irpo^T-qs  *Ie£eKfat)\os  [os]  ir puros  irepl 
rovrcau  tivo  )8tj8A la  ypa\pas  KareXnrer.  The  un- 
doubted meaning  seems  to  be  that  Ezekiel  (although 
Eichhorn  on  various  grounds  applies  the  word  to 
Jeremiah)  left  two  books  of  prophecy;  which  is 
also  stated  by  Zonaras,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
Athanasius,  where,  after  mentioning  other  lost  books, 
and  two  of  Ezekiel,  the  writer  continues,  “ nunc 
vero  jam  unum  duntaxat  inveniri  scimus.  Itaque 
haec  omnia  per  impiorum  Judaeorum  amentiam  et 
incuriam  periisse  manifestum  est  ” ( Synops . p. 
136,  but  the  passage  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek). 
In  confirmation  of  this  view  (which  is.  held  by 
Maldonatus  and  others)  we  have  a passage  quoted 
in  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  i.  20,  iv  § evpa>  ere  iv 
uvrep  Kal  Kpivw  <re,  and  again  rer okcv  Kal  ov  re- 
TOKev  (p-paiv  T)  y pa(pJi  (Id.  Strom,  vii.  p.  756); 
a prophecy  also  mentioned,  as  alluding  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  Tertullian,  who  says  “ Legimus 
apud  Ezechielem  de  vacca  ilia  quae  peperit  et  non 
peperit”  (De  Cam.  Ckristi,  cf.  Epiphan.  Haeres. 
xxx.  30.  The  attempt  to  refer  it  by  an  error  of 
memory  to  Job  xxi.  10,  seems  a failure).  That 
these  passages  (quoted  by  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepigr. 
Vet.  Test.  num.  221)  can  come  from  a lost  genuine 
book  is  extremely  improbable,  since  we  know  from 
Philo  and  Justin  Martyr  the  extraordinary  care 
with  which  the  Jews  guarded  the  \6yia  (covra. 
They  may  indeed  come  from  a lost  apocryphal 
book,  although  we  find  no  other  trace  of  its 
existence  (Sixtus  Sen.  Bibl.  Sand.  ii.  p.  61). 
Le  Moyne  ( Var . Sacra,  ii.  p.  332  sq.)  thinks 
that  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  collec- 
tion of  traditionary  Jewish  apophthegms  called 
Pirke  Aboth,  or  “ chapters  of  the  fathers.”  Just  in 
the  same  way  we  find  certain  &ypa<pa  bSygara  attri- 
buted to  our  Lord  by  the  Fathers,  and  even  by  the 
Apostles  (Acts  xx.  35),  on  which  see  a monograph 
by  Kuinoel.  The  simplest  supposition  about  the 
passage  in  Josephus  is  either  to  assume  that  he  is 
in  error,  or  to  admit  a former  division  of  Ezekiel 
into  two  books,  possibly  at  ch.  xl.  Le  Moyne  adopts 
the  latter  view,  and  supports  it  by  analogous  cases. 
There  is  nothing  which  militates  against  it  in  the 
fact  that  Josephus  mentions  Sdo  p.6va  Kal  dKoci 
BifiXia  (c.  Apion.  i.  22)  as  forming  the  canon. 

There  are  no  direct  quotations  from  Ezekiel  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Apocalypse  there 
are  many  parallels  and  obvious  allusions  to  the 
later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.).  We  cannot  now  enter 
into  the  difficulties  of  these  or  other  chapters  (for 
which  we  must  refer  to  some  of  the  commentaries 
mentioned  below)  ; but  we  will  enumerate,  follow- 
ing Fairbaim,  the  four  main  lines  of  interpretation, 
viz.,  1.  The  Historico-literal,  adopted  by  Villal- 
pandus,  Grotius,  Lowth,  &c.,  who  make  them  a 
prosaic  description  intended  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  Solomon’s  temple.  2.  The  Historico-ideal 
(of  Eichhorn,  Dathe,  &c.),  which  reduces  them  “ to 
a sort  of  vague  and  well-meaning  announcement  of 
future  good.”  3.  The  Jewish-carnal  (of  Lightfoot, 
Hoffman,  &c.),  which  maintains  that  their  outline 
was  actually  adopted  by  the  exiles.  4.  The  Chris- 
tian-spiritual (or  Messianic),  followed  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  Cocceius,  and  most  modern  commentators, 
which  makes  them  “ a grand  complicated  symbol 
of  the  good  God  had  in  reserve  for  his  Church.” 
Rosenmiilier,  who  disapproves  alike  of  the  liter- 
alism of  Grotius,  and  the  arbitrary,  ambiguous 
allegorising  of  others,  remarks  ( Schol . in  xxviii. 
26)  “Nobis  quidem  oleum  et  opemm  perdere 
videntur,  qui  hujusmodi  oracula  ad  certos  eveutus 
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referre  student,  aut  poetica  ornamenta  ad  facto  ram 
fidem  explorant.”  Other  prophecies  of  a general 
Messianic  character  are  xxxiv.  11-19,  and  xxxvi.- 
xxxix. 

The  chief  commentators  on  this  “ most  neglected 
of  the  prophets  ” are,  among  the  fathers,  Origen, 
Jerome  ( Comment . in  Ezech.  LI.  xiv.),  and  Theo- 
doret;  among  the  Jews,  Rabbis  Dav.  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel ; of  the  Reformers,  Oecolampadius  and 
Calvin ; and  of  the  Romanists,  Pradus  and  Villal- 
pandus  (Rome,  1596).  More  modern  commentaries 
are  those  of  Marck  (1731),  Venema  (1790),  New- 
come,  W.  Greenhill,  Fairbairn,  Henderson,  Haver- 
nick  (Comm,  iiber  Ezechiel),  Hitzig  ( Der  Prophet 
Ezechiel  erklart).  [Jehezekel.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

E'ZEL,  THE  STONE  (^TXH  j2Xn  ; rb  ’E p- 
yafi  eKelvo ; Alex,  epyov ; lapis  cui  nomen  est 
EzeV).  A well-known  stone  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saul’s  residence,  the  scene  of  the  parting  of 
David  and  Jonathan  when  the  former  finally  fled 
from  the  court  (1  Sam.  xx.  19).  At  the  second 
mention  of  the  spot  (verse  41)  the  Hebrew  text 
(233 n ; A.V.  “ out  of  a place  toward  the 

south,”  literally  “ from  close  to  the  south  ”), 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  critics,  undoubtedly  corrupt. 
The  true  reading  is  indicated  by  the  LXX.,  which 
in  both  cases  has  Ergab  or  Argab — in  ver.  19  for 
the  Hebrew  Eben,  “stone,”  and  in  ver.  41  for 
han-negeb,  “ the  south.”  Ergab  is  doubtless  the 
Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Argob  = a heap  of 
stones.  The  true  reading  of  ver.  41  will  there- 
fore be  as  follows : ‘ ‘ David  arose  from  close  to  the 
stone  heap,” — close  to  which  (the  same  preposition, 
A.V.  “by”)  it  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand that  he  should  remain  (ver.  19).  The  change 
in  41  from  231X11,  as  the  text  stood  at  the  time 
of  the  LXX.,  to  233  !1,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one 
which  might  easily  take  place.  [G.] 

E ZEM  (D¥V  5 Alaey,  Alex.  B oacrSp  ; Asom ), 
one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  29).  In 
the  lists  of  Joshua  (xix.  3)  the  name  appears  in  the 
slightly  different  form  of  Azem  (the  vowel  being 
lengthened  before  the  pause). 

E'ZER  (ITV ; ’E(ep ; Ezer).  1.  A son  oi 
Ephraim,  who  was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  Gath,  while  engaged  in  a foray  on  their 
cattle  (1  Chr.  vii.  21).  Ewald  ( Geschichte , i.  490) 
assigns  this  occurrence  to  the  pre-Egyptian  period. 
2.  A pi-iest  noticed  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  (xii. 
42  ; TeCoup,  LXX.).  3.  1 Chr.  iv.  4.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EZERTAS  (o  Z exp'ias,  Alex.  6 ’E&plas ; 
Azarias),  1 Esd.  viii.  1.  [Azariah,  7.] 

EZIAS  (d  ’O Clas,  Alex.  ’E £'ias ; AzaheV),  1 Esd 

viii.  2.  [Azariah;  Aziei.] 

E'ZIONGA'BER,  or  ...  GE'BER  (fP^ 
123  ; = “ the  giant’s  back-bone,”  racriW  rojScp ; 
Asiongaber ; Num.  xxxiii.  35  ; Deut.  ii.  8 : 1 lv. 

ix.  26,  xxii.  48  ; 2 Chr.  viii.  17),  the  last  station 
named  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  came  to  “ the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is 
Kadesh,”  subsequently  the  station  of  Solomon’s 
navy,  described  as  “ besides  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom ;”  and  where 
that  of  Jehoshaphat  was  afterwards  “broken,” — 
probably  destroyed  on  the  rocks  which  lie  m 
“ jagged  ranges  on  each  side”  (Stanley,  S.  4 P.  2). 
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Wellsted  (ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  153)  would  find  it  in  Dahab  j 
[Dizaiiab],  but.  this  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  | 
« in  the  land  of  Edom  ” (although  possibly  the  I 
rocks  which  Wellsted  describes  may  have  been  the 
actual  scene  of  the  wreck),  nor  would  it  accord  with 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  6,  §4)a  as  “not  far  from 
Elath  According  to  the  latest  map  of  Kiepert 
(in  Kobinson,  1856),  it  stands  at  Ain  el-Ghudyan, 
about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  diy  bed 
of  the  Arabah,  but,  as  he  supposed,  was  then 
the  northern  end  of  the  gulf,  which  may  have 
anciently  had,  like  that  of  Suez,  a further  extension. 
This  probably  is  the  best  site  for  it.  By  com- 
paring 1 K.  ix.  26,  27  with  2 Chr.  viii.  17,  18,  it 
is  probable  that  timber  was  floated  from  Tyre  to 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Mediterranean  ct-avA,  and 
then  conveyed  over  land  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  where  the  ships  seem  to  have  been  built ; 
for,  there  can  hardly  have  been  adequate  forests  in 
the  neighbourhood.  [Wilderness  op  the  Wan- 
dering.] [H.  H.] 

EZ'NITE,  THE  (!33jm,  Keri  ; 6 

'Aaooucuos).  According  to  the  statement  of  2 Sam. 
xxiii.  8,  “ Adino  the  Eznite  ” was  another  name 
for  “ Josheb-basshebeth  a Tachcemonite  (A.Y.  “ the 
Tachmonite  that  sate  in  the  seat”),  chief  among 
the  captains.”  The  passage  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  disputed  in  the  whole  Bible,  owing  partly  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  one  man  bearing  two  names  so 
distinct  without  any  assigned  reason,  and  partly  to 
the  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  parallel  sentence 
in  1 Chr.  xi.  11,  in  which  for  the  words  “ Adino 
the  Eznite”  other  Hebrew  words  are  found,  not 
very  dissimilar  in  appearance  but  meaning  “ he 
shook  (A.Y.  ‘ lifted  up  ’)  his  spear.”  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  the  words  in  Chro- 
nicles are  an  explanation  by  a later  writer  of  those 
in  Samuel,  or  whether  they  preserve  the  original 
text  which  in  the  latter  has  become  corrupted. 
The  form  of  this  particular  word  is  iu  the  original 
text  (the  Chetib ) Etzno,  which  has  been  altered  to 
Etzni  by  the  Masoret  scribes  (in  the  Keri ) appa- 
rently to  admit  of  some  meaning  being  obtained 
from  it.  Jerome  read  it  Etzno,  and  taking  it  to 
be  a declension  of  Etz  (=  “ wood ”)  has  rendered  the 
words  quasi  tenerrimus  ligni  vermiculus.  The 
LXX.  and  some  Hebrew  MSS.  (see  Davidson’s  Heb. 
Text')  add  the  words  of  Chronicles  to  the  text  of 
Samuel,  a course  followed  by  the  A.Y. 

The  passage  has  been  examined  at  length  by 
Kennicott  (Dissertation  1,  71-128)  and  Gesenius 
(Thes.  994-995),  to  whom  the  reader  must  be 
referred  for  details.  Their  conclusion  is  that  the 
reading  of  the  Chronicles  is  correct.  Ewald  does 
not  mention  it  (Gesch.  iii.  180,  note).  [G.] 

EZRA  (&OTV  = help ; "E adpas).  1.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of  priests  which 
returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua, 
(Neh.  xii.  2).  But  in  the  somewhat  parallel  list  of 
Neh.  x.  2-8,  the  name  of  the  same  person  is  written 
nnry,  Azariah,  as  it  is  probably  in  Ezr.  vii.  1. 

2.  A man  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

3.  The  famous  Scribe  and  Priest,  descended  from 
Bilkiah  the  high-priest  in  Josiah’s  reign,  from 
whose  younger  son  Azariah,  sprung  Seraiah,  Ezra’s 
father,  quite  a different  person  from  Seraiah  the 
high-priest  (Ezr.  vii.  1).  All  that  is  really  known 
of  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four  last  chapters  of  the 

a ’AeriwyyajSapos,  avrij  Bepe vitcr)  KaAeircu,  ov  iroppu 
AiA.ai'jjs  ttoAcws. 
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book  of  Ezra  and  in  Neh.  viii . and  xii . 2 6.  From  these 
passages  we  learn  that  he  was  a learned  and  pious 
priest  residing  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  The  origin  of  his  influence  with  the 
king  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  report  which 
had  been  sent  by  Rehum  and  Shimshai,  he  obtained 
leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  take  with  him  a 
company  of  Israelites,  together  with  priests,  Levites, 
singers,  porters,  and  Nethinim.  Of  these  a list, 
amounting  to  1754,  is  given  in  Ezr.  viii.;  and 
these,  also,  doubtless  form  a part  of  the  full  list  of 
the  returned  captives  contained  in  Neh.  vii.,  and  in 
duplicate  iii  Ezr.  ii.  The  journey  of  Ezra  and  his 
companions  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  took  just 
four  months  ; and  they  brought  up  with  them  a 
large  free-will  offering  of  gold  and  silver,  and  silver 
vessels,  contributed,  not  only  by  the  Babylonian 
Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself  and  his  counsellors. 
These  offerings  were  for  the  house  of  God,  to 
beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks,  rams, 
and  the  other  offerings  required  for  the  temple- 
service.  In  addition  to  this  Ezra  was  empowered 
to  draw  upon  the  king’s  treasurers  beyond  the  river 
for  any  further  supplies  he  might  require  ; and  all 
priests,  Levites,  and  other  ministers  of  the  temple 
were  exempted  from  taxation.  Ezra  had  also  au- 
thority given  him  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges 
in  Judaea,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over  all 
offenders.  This  ample  commission  was  granted 
him  at  his  own  request  (v.  6),  and  it  appears  that 
his  great  design  was  to  effect  a religious  reformation 
among  the  Palestine  Jews,  and  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  observation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  from  which 
they  had  grievously  declined.  His  first  step,  accord- 
ingly, was  to  enforce  a separation  from  their  wives 
upon  all  who  had  made  heathen  marriages,  in  which 
number  were  many  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as 
other  Israelites.  This  was  effected  in  little  more 
than  six  months  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
With  the  detailed  account  of  this  important  trans- 
action Ezra’s  auto-biograpliy  ends  abruptly,  and  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him  till,  13  years  afterwards, 
in  the  20th  of  Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at 
Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah  “ the  Tirshatha.”  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  Ezra  had  continued  governor 
till  Nehemiah  superseded  him ; but  as  Ezra’s  com- 
mission was  only  of  a temporary  nature,  “ to 
inquire  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ” (Ezr. 
vii.  14),  and  to  carry  thither  “ the  . silver  and 
gold  which  the  king  and  his  counsellors  had 
freely  offered  unto  the  God  of  Israel”  (15),  and 
as  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  his  presence  at 
Jerusalem  between  the  8th  and  the  20th  of  Arta- 
xerxes, it  seems  probable  that  after  he  had  effected  the 
above-named  reformation,  and  had  appointed  com- 
petent judges  and  magistrates,  with  authority  to 
maintain  it,  he  himself  returned  to  the  king  of 
Persia.  This  is  in  itself  what  one  would  expect, 
and  what  is  borne  out  by  the  parallel  case  of  Nehe- 
miah, and  it  also  accounts  for  the  abrupt  termination 
of  Ezra’s  narrative,  and  for  that  relapse  of  the  Jews 
into  their  former  irregularities  which  is  apparent  in 
the  book  of  Nehemiah.  Such  a relapse,  and  such  a 
state  of  affairs  at  Jerusalem  in  general,  could 
scarcely  have  occurred  if  Ezra  had  continued  there. 
Whether  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Nehe- 
miah, or  separately,  does  not  appear  certainly,  but 
as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Nehemiah’s  narrative  till 
after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (Neh.  viii.  1),  it  is 
perhaps  probable  that  he  followed  the  latter  some 
j montlis  later,  having,  perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid 
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him  in  his  work.  The  functions  he  executed  under 
Nehemiah’s  government  were  purely  of  a priestly 
and  ecclesiastical  character,  such  as  reading  and 
interpreting  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  people  during 
the  eight  days  of  Mie  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  praying 
m the  congregation,  and  assisting  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall,  and  in  promoting  the  religious  reforma- 
tion so  happily  effected  by  the  Tirshatha.  But  in 
such  he  filled  the  first  place;  being  repeatedly 
coupled  with  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha  (viii.  9,  xii. 
26),  while  Eliashib  the  high-priest  is  not  mentioned 
as  taking  any  part  in  the  reformation  at  all.  In 
the  sealing  to  the  covenant  described  Neh.  x.,  Ezra 
probably  sealed  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or 
Azariah  (v.  2).  As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after 
Nehemiah’s  departure  for  Babylon  in  the  32nd 
Artaxerxes,  and  as  everything  fell  into  confusion 
during  Nehemiah’s  absence  (Neh.  xiii.),  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to 
Babylon  before  that  year.  Josephus,  who  should 
be  our  next  best  authority  after  Scripture,  evidently 
knew  nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his 
death.  He  vaguely  says,  “he  died  an  old  man, 
and  was  buried  in  a magnificent  manner  at  Jerusa- 
lem” {Ant.  xi.  5,  §5),  and  places  his  death  in  the 
high-priesthood  of  Joacim,  and  before  the  govern- 
ment of  Nehemiah  ! But  that  he  lived  under  the 
high-priesthood  of  Eliashib  ana  the  government  of 
Nehemiah  is  expressly  stated  in  Nehemiah ; and 
there  was  a strong  Jewish  tradition  that  he  was 
buried  in  Persia.  Thus  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  of 
Nehar-Samorah — apparently  some  place  on  the 
lower  Tigris,  on  the  frontier  of  Persia;  Zamuza 
according  to  the  Talmudists,  otherwise  Zamzumu — 
“The  sepulchre  of  Ezra  the  priest  and  scribe  is  in 
this  place,  where  he  died  on  his  journey  from  Jeru- 
salem to  king  Artaxerxes  ” (vol.  i.  p.  1 16),  a tradition 
which  certainly  agrees  very  well  with  the  narrative 
of  Nehemiah.  This  sepulchre  is  shown  to  this 
day  {ib.  vol.  ii.,  note  p.  116).  As  regards  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  Ezra,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
judge  what  portion  of  it  has  any  historical  founda- 
tion. The  principal  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Jews,  and,  on  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  by 
Christians  also,  are: — 1.  The  institution  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  of  which,  the  Jews  say,  Ezra  was 
president,  and  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi, 
Zorobabel,  Mordecai,  Jeshua,  Nehemiah,  &c.,  were 
members,  Simeon  the  Just,  the  last  survivor,  living 
on  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ! 2.  The 

settling  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  restoring,  cor- 
recting, and  editing,  the  whole  sacred  volume 
according  to  the  threefold  arrangement  of  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  with  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Pesukim,  or  verses,  the  vowel-points 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  Moses,  and  the  emen- 
dations of  the  Keri.  3.  The  introduction  of  the 
Chaldee  character  instead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Sa- 
maritan. 4.  The  authorship  of  tne  oooks  of  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and,  some  add,  Esther ; and, 
many  of  the  Jews  say,  also  of  the  books  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  the  12  prophets.  5.  The  establishment 
of  synagogues.  Of  most  of  these  works  a full  ac- 
count is  given  in  Prideaux’s  Connexion , i.  308-348, 
and  355-376  ; also  in  Buxtorf’s  Tiberias.  Refer- 
ences to  the  chief  rabbinical  and  other  authorities 
will  be  found  in  Winer.  A compendious  account 
of  the  arguments  by  which  most  of  these  Jewish 
statements  are  proved  to  be  fabulous  is  given  in 
Stehelin’s  Rabbin.  Literat.  p.  5-8;  of  which  the 
chief  are  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  sacred 
writers  themselves,  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and 
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of  Josephus — and  it  might  be  added,  of  Jerome — 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  traced  to  the 
author  of  the  chapter  in  the  Mishna  called  Pirke 
Avoth.  Here,  however,  it  must  suffice  to  observe 
that  the  pointed  description  of  Ezra  (vii.  6)  as  “ a 
ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,”  repeated  in 
11,  12,  21,  added  to  the  information  concerning 
him  that  “ he  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statutes  and  judgments”  (vii.  10),  and  his  commis- 
sion “ to  teach  the  laws  of  his  God  to  such  as  knew 
them  not  ” (25),  and  his  great  diligence  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  all  gives  the  ut- 
most probability  to  the  account  which  attributes  to 
him  a corrected  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
circulation  of  many  such  copies.  The  books  of 
Nehemiah  and  Malachi  must  indeed  have  been 
added  later  ; possibly  by  Malachi’s  authority. 
Some  tradition  to  this  effect  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  Jewish  fable  of  Malachi  being  the  same 
person  as  Ezra.  But  we  cannot  affirm  that  Ezia 
inserted  in  the  Canon  any  books  that  were  not 
already  acknowledged  as  inspired,  as  we  have  no 
sufficient  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  prophetic 
character.  Even  the  books  of  which  he  was  the 
author  may  not  have  assumed  definitely  the  cha- 
racter of  Scripture  till  they  were  sanctioned  by 
Malachi.  There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
sufficient  ground  for  forming  a definite  opinion  on 
the  details  of  the  subject.  In  like  manner  one  can 
only  say  that  the  introduction  of  the  Chaldee  cha- 
racter, and  the  commencement  of  such  stated  meet- 
ings for  hearing  the  Scriptures  read  as  led  to  the 
regular  synagogue-service,  are  things  likely  to  have 
occurred  about  this  time.  For  the  question  of 
Ezra’s  authorship,  see  Chronicles;  also  Ezra, 
book  of.  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZ'RA,  BOOK  OF.  The  book  of  Ezra  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  reads  it  with  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, and  without  any  prejudice  as  to  its  nature 
and  composition.  It  is  manifestly  a continuation  of 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  as  indeed  it  is  called  by 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Sermones  dierum  Esdrae 
(ap.  Cosin’s  Canon  of  Scr.  51).  It  is  naturally  a 
fresh  book,  as  commencing  the  history  of  the  returned 
captives  after  seventy  years  of  suspension,  as  it  were, 
of  the  national  life.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  book 
as  a chronicle,  we  at  once  declare  the  nature  of  it, 
which  its  contents  also  abundantly  confirm.  Like 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  it  consists  of  the  con- 
temporary historical  journals  kept  from  time  to  time 
by  the  prophets,  or  other  authorized  persons.,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  for  the  most  part  of  what  they 
record,  and  whose  several  narratives  were  afterwards 
strung  together,  and  either  abridged  or  added  to,  as 
the  case  required,  by  a later  hand.  That  later  hand, 
in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubtless  Ezra’s  own,  as 
appears  by  the  four  last  chapters,  as  well  as  by  other 
matter  inserted  in  the  previous  chapters.  While 
therefore,  in  a certain  sense,  the  whole  book  is 
Ezra’s,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet,  strictly,  only 
the  four  last  chapters  are  his  original  work.  Nor 
will  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty several  of  the  writers  of  whose  writings  ths 
first  six  chapters  are  composed.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  [Chronicles]  that  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  last  chapter  of  2 Chr.  and  Ezr.  i. 
may  probably  have  been  written  by  Daniel.  The 
evidences  of  this  in  Ezr.  i.  must  now  be  given 
more  fully.  No  one  probably  can  read  Daniel  as  a 
genuine  book,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  very 
singular  circumstance  that,  while  he  tells  us  in 
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eh.  ix.  that  he  was  aware  that  the  seventy  years’  | 
captivity,  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  was  near  its  close,  I 
And  was  led  thereby  to  pray  earnestly  for  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  while  he  records  the 
remarkable  vision  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  yet  he 
takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  Cyrus’s  decree,  by 
which  Jeremiah’s  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
own  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was 
accomplished,  and  which  must  have  been  the  most 
stirring  event  in  his  long  life,  not  even  excepting  the 
incident  of  the  den  of  lions.  He  passes  over  in  utter 
silence  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  to  which  pointed 
allusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21,  and  proceeds  in  ch.  x. 
to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  Such  silence  is  utterly 
unaccountable.  But  Ezr.  i.  supplies  the  missing 
notice.  If  placed  between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  it  exactly 
fills  up  the  gap,  and  records  the  event  of  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Daniel  was  so  deeply  in- 
terested. And  not  only  so,  but  the  manner  of  the 
lecord  is  exactly  Daniel’s.  Ezr.  i.  1 : “ And  in  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus  K.  of  Persia,”  is  the  precise 
formula  used  in  Dan.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  vii.  1,  viii.  1,  ix.  1, 
x.  1,  xi.  1.  The  designation  (ver.  1,  2,  8)  “ Cyrus 
king  of  Persia  ” is  that  used  Dan.  x.  1 ; the  reference 
to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  in  ver.  1 is  similar  to 
that  in  Dan.  ix.  2,  and  the  natural  sequence  to  it. 
The  giving  the  text  of  the  decree,  ver.  2-4  (of.  Dan. 
iv.),  the  mention  of  the  name  of  “Mithredath  the 
treasurer,”  ver.  8 (cf.  Dan.  i.  3, 11),  the  allusion  to 
the  sacred  vessels  placed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
house  of  his  god,  ver.  7 (cf.  Dan.  i.  2),  the  giving 
the  Chaldee  name  of  Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf. 
Dan.  i.  7),  and  the  whole  locus  standi  of  the  nar- 
rator, who  evidently  wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at 
Jerusalem,  are  all  circumstances  which  in  a marked 
manner  point  to  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  improbability  in  the  sup- 
position that  if  Ezra  edited  Daniel’s  papers  he 
might  think  the  chapter  in  question  more  con- 
veniently placed  in  its  chronological  position  in 
the  Chronicles  than  in  the  collection  of  Daniel’s 
prophecies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
several  chapters  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
are  actually  found  in  the  book  of  Kings,  as  e.  g. 
Is.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  in  2 K.  xviii.-xx. 

Ezr.  i.  then  was  by  the  hand  of  Daniel. 

As  regards  Ezr.  ii.,  and  as  far  as  iii.  1,  where 
the  change  of  name  from  Sheshbazzar  to  Zerub- 
babel in  ver.  2,  the  mention  of-  Nehemiah  the 
Tirshatha  in  ver.  2 and  63,  and  that  of  Mordecai 
in  ver.  2,  at  once  indicate  a different  and  much 
later  hand,  we  need  not  seek  long  to  discover 
where  it  came  from,  because  it  is  found  in  ex- 
tenso,  verbatim  et  literatim  (with  the  exception 
of  clerical  errors),  in  the  7th  ch.  of  Nehemiah, 
where  it  belongs  beyond  a shadow  of  doubt  [Ne- 
hemiah, Book  of].  This  portion  then  was  writ- 
ten by  Nehemiah,  and  was  placed  by  Ezra,  or 
possibly  by  a still  later  hand,  in  this  position,  as 
bearing  upon  the  return  from  captivity  related  in 
ch.  i.,  though  chronologically  out  of  place.  Whe- 
ther the  extract  originally  extended  so  far  as  iii.  1 
may  be  doubted.  The  next  portion  extends  from 
iii.  2 tc  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of 
one  largs  explanatory  addition  by  Ezra,  extending 
from  iv.  6 to  23,  which  has  cruelly  but  most  need- 
lessly perplexed  commentators,  this  portion  is  the 
work  of  a writer  contemporary  with  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.  The  minute  details  given  of  all 
the  circumstances,  sueh  as  the  weeping  of  the  old 
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men  who  had  seen  the  first  Temple,  the  names  of 
the  Levites  who  took  part  in  the  work,  of  the 
heathen  governors  who  hindered  it,  the  expression 
(vi.  15)  “ This  house  was  finished,”  &<?.,  the  num- 
ber of  the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  dedication,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  narrative,  bespeak  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  described.  Who  then  was  so  likely 
to  record  these  interesting  events  as  one  of  those 
prophets  who  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
them,  and  a branch  of  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
continue  the  national  chronicles  ? That  it  was  the 
prophet  Haggai  becomes  tolerably  sure  when  we 
observe  further  the  following  coincidences  in  style. 

1.  The  title  “the  prophet,”  is  throughout  this 
portion  of  Ezra  attached  in  a peculiar  way  to  the 
name  of  Haggai.  Thus  chapter  v.  1 we  read 
“ Then  the  prophets,  Haggai  the  prophet,  and 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  prophesied,  &c. and 
vi.  14,  “ They  prospered  through  the  prophesying 
of  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Iddo.”  And  in  like  manner  in  Hagg.  i.  1,3,  12, 
ii.  1,  10,  he  is  called  “ Haggai  the  prophet.” 

2.  The  designation  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  is 
identical  in  the  two  writers.  “ Zerubbabel  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  ” (comp. 
Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  with  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  4, 
23).  It  will  be  seen  that  both  writers  usually  name 
them  together,  and  in  the  same  order : Zechariah,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  once  name  them  together,  and 
calls  them  simply  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua.  Only 
in  vi.  11  he  adds  “ the  son  of  Josedech.” 

3.  The  description  in  Ezr.  v.  1,  2 of  the  effect  of 
the  preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  upon  Zerub- 
babel, Jeshua,  and  the  people,  is  identical  with  that 
in  Hagg.  i.,  only  abbreviated.  And  Hagg.  ii.  3 
alludes  to  the  interesting  circumstance  recorded  in 
Ezr.  iii.  12. 

4.  Both  writers  mark  the  date  of  the  trans- 
actions they  record  by  the  year  of  “ Darius  the 
king  ” (Ezr.  iv.  24,  vi.  15,  compared  with  Hagg.  i. 

1,  15,  ii.  10,  &c.). 

5.  Ezr.  iii.  8 contains  exactly  the  same  enumera- 
tion of  those  that  worked,  viz.  “ Zerubbabel,  Jeshua, 
and  the  remnant  of  their  brethren,”  as  Hagg.  i.  12, 
14,  where  we  have  “ Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  with 
all  the  remnant  of  the  people  ” (comp,  too  Ezr.  vi. 

16,  and  Hagg.  ii.  2). 

6.  Both  writers  use  the  expression  “ the  work  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord”  (Ezr.  iii.  8 and  9,  com- 
pared with  Hagg.  i.  14)  ; and  both  use  the  phrase 
“ the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  laid  ” (Ezr.  iii. 
6,  10,  11,  12,  compared  with  Hagg.  ii.  18). 

7.  Both  writers  use  indifferently  the  expressions 
the  “ house  of  the  Lord,”  and  the  “ temple  of  the 
Lord,”  but  the  former  much  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  Thus  the  writer  in  Ezra  uses  the  expres- 
sion “the  house”  (JV3)  twenty-five  times,  to  six  in 
which  he  speaks  of  “ the  temple”  (^O'H).  Haggai 
speaks  of  “ the  house  ” seven  times,  of  “ the  temple  ” 
twice. 

8.  Both  writers  make  marked  and  frequent 
reference  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Thus  comp.  Ezr.  iii. 

2,  3-6,  8,  vi.  14,  16-22,  with  Hagg.  i.  8,  10,  ii.  5, 

17,  11-13,  &c. 

Such  strongly  marked  resemblances  in  the  com- 
pass of  two  such  brief  portions  of  Scripture  seem  to 
prove  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer. 

But  the  above  observations  do  not  apply  to 
Ezr.  iv.  6-23,  which  is  a parenthetic  addition  by  a 
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manus.  The  compiler  who  inserted  chapter  ii.,.1 
a document  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
to  illustrate  the  return  of  the  captives  under  Zerub- 
babel,  here  inserts  a notice  of  two  historical  facts, — 
of  which  one  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
other  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes — to  illustrate  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  heathen  to  the  re-building 
of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses. 
He  tells  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  i.  e.  before  Esther  was  in  favour,  they  had 
written  to  the  king  to  prejudice  him  against  the 
Jews — a circumstance,  by  the  way,  which  may 
rather  have  inclined  him  to  listen  to  Hainan’s  pro- 
position ; and  he  gives  the  text  of  letters  sent  to 
Artaxerxes,  and  of  Artaxerxes’  answer,  on  the 
strength  of  which  Rehum  and  Shimshai  forcibly 
hindered  the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  city. 
These  letters  doubtless  came  into  Ezra’s  hands  at 
Babylon,  and  may  have  led  to  those  endeavours  on 
his  part  to  make  the  king  favourable  to  Jerusalem 
which  issued  in  his  own  commission  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign.  At  ver.  24  Haggai’s  narrative 
proceeds  in  connexion  with  ver.  5.  The  mention  of 
Artaxerxes  in  chapter  vi.  14,  is  of  the  same  kind. 
The  last  four  chapters,  beginning  with  chapter  vii., 
are  Ezra’s  own,  and  continue  the  history  after  a 
gap  of  fifty-eight  years — from  the  sixth  of  Darius 
to  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  The  only  history  of 
Judaea  during  this  interval  is  what  is  given  in  the 
above-named  parenthesis,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  during  this  time  there  was  no  one  in  Pales- 
tine to  write  the  Chronicles.  The  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Persia  for  the  same  period  is  given  in  the 
book  of  Esther. 

The  text  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a good 
condition.  There  are  a good  many  palpable  cor- 
ruptions both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and 
pei’haps  in  some  ether  points.  It  is  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee 
begins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi.  18. 
The  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxerxes  vii.  12-26,  is  also 
given  in  the  original  Chaldee.  There  has  never  been 
any  doubt  about  Ezra  being  canonical,  although 
there  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T.  Au- 
gustine says  of  Ezra  “ magis  rerum  gestarum 
scriptor  est  habitus  quam  propheta  ” (De  Civ.  Dei, 
xviii.  36).  The  period  covered  by  the  book  is 
eighty  years,  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  B.C.  536  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxes  B.C.  456. 
It  embraces  the  governments  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Ezra,  the  high-priesthood  of  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  and 
the  early  part  of  Eliashib ; and  the  reigns  of  Cyrus, 
Cambyses,  Smerdis,  Darius  Hystaspis,  Xerxes,  and 
part  of  Artaxerxes.  Of  these  Cambyses  and  Smerdis 
are  not  named.  Xerxes  is  barely  named  iv.  6. 
[Esdras,  first  book  of.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZ'RAHITE,  THE  (*rmn  ; 6 Z apirys, 
Alex.  ’E^oar/A.i'rTjs  ; Ezrahita),  a title  attached  to 
two  persons — Ethan  (1  K.  iv.  31 ; Ps.  lxxxix. 
title)  and  Heman  (Ps.  lxxxviii.  title).  The  word  is 
naturally  derivable  from  Ezrah,  or — which  is  almost 
the  same  in  Hebrew — Zerach,  PHT  ; and  accordingly 
in  1 Chr.  ii.  6,  Ethan  and  Heman  are  both  given 
as  sons  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  Another  Ethan 
and  another  Heman  are  named  as  Levites  and 
musicians  in  the  lists  of  1 Chr.  vi.  and  elsewhere. 

EZ'RI  (Hty  ; ’E adpi,  Alex.  ’E{paf ; Ezri ), 
son  of  Chelub  , superintendent  for  King  David  of 
those  “ who  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of 
the  ground  ” (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 
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FABLE  (fivdos  ; f abut  a).  Taking  the  word); 
fable  and  parable,  not  in  their  strict  etymological 
meaning,  but  in  that  which  has  been  stamped  upon 
them  by  current  usage,  looking,  i.  e.  at  the  Aesopic 
fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the  Parables  of  the 
N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have  to  ask 
(1.)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other,  as 
instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (2.)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  form  ? That 
they  have  much  in  common  is,  of  course,  obvious 
enough.  In  both  we  find  “ statements  cf  facts, 
which  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  a general  truth” 
(Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  68).  Both  differ  from 
the  Mythus,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  word,  in 
being  the  result  of  a deliberate  choice  of  such  a 
mode  -of  teaching,  not  the  spontaneous,  unconscious 
evolution  of  thought  in  some  symbolic  form.  They 
take  their  place  so  far  as  species  of  the  same  genus. 
What  are  the  characteristic  marks  by  which  one 
differs  from  the  other,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  feel 
than  to  define.  Thus  we  have  (comp.  Trench  On 
Parables,  p.  2)  (1.)  Lessing’s  statement  that  the 
fable  takes  the  form  of  an  actual  narrative,  while 
the  Parable  assumes  only  that  what  is  related  might 
have  happened ; (2.)  Herder’s,  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fable’s  dealing  with  brute  or  inanimate 
nature,  in  the  parable’s  drawing  its  materials  exclu- 
sively from  human  life ; (3.)  Olshausen’s  (on  Matt, 
xiii.  1),  followed  by  Trench  (l.  c.),  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  higher  truths  of  which  the  parable  is 
the  vehicle.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  sum- 
ming up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  each  is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  Neander 
(l.  c.) : — “ The  parable  is  distinguished  from  the 
fable  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities,  or  acts  of 
a higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a 
lower  (e.  g.  those  of  men  to  brutes)  ; while  in  the 
former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  which  it  seems  to  illustrate.  The  beings 
and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow  the  law 
of  their  nature,  but  their  acts,  according  to  this 
law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a higher  race.  .... 
The  mere  introduction  of  brutes  as  personal  agents, 
in  the  fable,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  parable  which  may  make  use  of  the  same  con- 
trivance ; as,  for  example,  Christ  employs  the  sheep 
in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction  here, 
also,  lies  in  what  has  already  been  remarked  ; brute3 
introduced  in  the  parable  act  according  to  the  law 
of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  carefully  separated  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes 
to  each  other  are  not  made  use  of,  as  these  could 
furnish  no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

Of  the  fable,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the 
Parable,  we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Bible, 
(1.)  that  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed 
by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  8-15  ; 
(2.)  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah 
(2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  narrative  of  Ezek.  xvii.  1-10, 
though,  in  common  with  the  fable,  it  brings  before 
us  the  lower  forms  of  creation  as  representatives  of 
human  characters  and  destinies,  differs  from  it,  in 
the  points  above  noticed,  (1.)  in  not  introducing 
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them  as  having  human  attributes,  (2.)  in  the 
higher  prophetic  character  of  the  truths  conveyed 
by  it.  The  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the 
spreading  vine,  are  not  grouped  together  as  the 
agents  in  a fable,  but  are  simply,  like  the  bear,  the 
leopai*d,  and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  sym- 
bols of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  fable  has 
more  the  character  of  the  Greek  aluos  (Quintil, 
Inst.  Orat.  v.  1 1 ) than  of  the  pvdos  ; that  is,  is  less 
the  fruit  of  a vivid  imagination,  sporting  with  the 
analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  men, 
than  a covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm  which  it 
affects  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (Muller  and  Donald- 
son, Hist . of  Greek  Literature , vol.  i.  c.  xi.). 
The  appearance  of  the  fable  thus  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence  from  the  direct 
teaching  both  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  are,  each  of 
them  in  its  way,  significant.  Taking  the  received 
chronology,  the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about 
1209  B.C.  The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do 
not  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  David. 
The  earliest  Greek  odvos  is  that  of  Hesiod  ( Op.  et 
]).  v.  202),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  fable  does 
not  meet  us  till  we  come  (about  550  B.C.)  to  Ste- 
sichorus  and  Aesop.  The  first  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  is  the  apologue  of  Menenius  Agrippa 
B.C.  494,  and  its  genuineness  has  been  questioned  on 
the  ground  that  the  fable  could  hardly  at  that  time 
have  found  its  way  to  Latium  (Muller  and  Donald- 
son, l.  c.).  It  may  be  noticed  too  that  when  col- 
lections of  fables  became  familiar  to  the  Greeks  they 
were  looked  on  as  imported,  not  indigenous.  The 
traditions  that  surround  the  name  of  Aesop,  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  wrote  fables,  the 
traces  of  Eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed  to  him, 
leave  him  little  more  than  the  representative  of  a 
period  when  the  forms  of  teaching,  which  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  more  Eastern  nations,  were 
travelling  westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly  by 
the  Greeks.  The  collections  themselves  are  de- 
scribed by  titles  that  indicate  a foreign  origin. 
They  are  Libyan  (Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  20),  Cyprian, 
Cilician.  All  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted,  as  it  was,  in  a special 
measure,  with  the  power  of  perceiving  analogies  in 
things  apparently  dissimilar,  attained,  at  a very 
early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations  till  a later 
period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  fables  in  the  comparatively  later  collection  of 
the  Pancha  Tantra,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so  far  as 
we  have  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the  father- 
land  of  fable.  To  conceive  brutes,  or  inanimate 
objects  as  representing  human  characteristics,  to 
personify  them  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning,  to 
draw  lessons  from  them  applicable  to  human  life, 
— this  must  have  been  common  among  the  Israelites 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  part  assigned  in 
the  earliest  records  of  the  Bible  to  the  impressions 
made  by  the  brute  creation  on  the  mind  of  man 
when  “ the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the 
field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them 
unto  Adam  • to  see  what  he  would  call  them  ” 
(Gen.  ii.  19),  and  the  apparent  symbolism  of  the 
serpent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  1) 
are  at  once  indications  of  teaching  adapted  to  men 
in  the  possession  of  this  power,  and  must  have 
helped  to  develope  it  (Herder,  Geist  der  Ebraischen 
Poesie , Werke,  xxxiv.  p.  16,  ed.  1826).  The 
large  number  of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this 
kind  are  made  the  bases  of  a moral  precept,  and 
vol.  x. 
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some  of  which  (e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi.  11,  xxx.  15,  25- 
28)  are  of  the  nature  of  condensed  fables,  show 
that  there  was  no  decline  of  this  power  as  the 
intellect  of  the  people  advanced.  The  absence  of 
fables  accordingly  from  the  teaching  of  the  0.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be  the 
media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was  to 
convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects  present  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indo- 
lence, cunning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lessons  derived 
from  them  accordingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the 
prudential  morality  which  aims  at  repressing  such 
defects  (comp.  Trench  on  the  Parables , l.  c.). 
Hence  the  fable,  apart  from  the  associations  of  a 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather  round 
it,  apart  too  from  its  presenting  narratives,  which 
are  “ nec  verae  nec  verisimiles  ” (Cic.  de  Invent. 
i.  19),  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher 
truths  which  belong  to  man’s  spiritual  life.  It 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  between  man 
and  man ; it  fails  to  represent  those  between  man 
and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the  Parable, 
finding  its  outward  framework  in  the  dealings  of 
men  with  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature  as 
it  is,  not  in  any  grotesque  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  case,  real  and  not  fanciful 
analogies.  The  Fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has 
in  common  with  the  creatures  below  him;  the 
Parable  l’ests  on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  “ all  things  are  double  one 
against  another.” 

It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  the 
office  of  the  fable,  that,  though  those  of  Aesop 
(so  called)  were  known  to  the  great  preacher  of 
righteousness  at  Athens,  though  a metrical  para- 
phrase of  some  of  them  was  among  the  employ- 
ments of  his  imprisonment  (Plato,  Phaedon,  pp. 
60,  61),  they  were  not  employed  by  him  as  illus- 
trations, or  channels  of  instruction.  While  Socrates 
shows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such  fables 
to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life 
he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
p.vQo\oyin6s.  The  myths,  which  appear  in  the 
Gorgias,  the  Phaedrus,  the  Phaedon,  the  Republic, 
are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  Aesopic  fables,  are 
(to  take  his  own  account  of  them)  ov  pvOoi  &AA a 
\6yoi,  true,  though  figurative,  representations  of 
spiritual  realities,  while  the  illustrations  from  the 
common  facts  of  life  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  ordinary  teaching,  though  differing  in  being 
comparisons  rather  than  narratives,  come  nearer  to 
the  parables  of  the  Bible  (comp,  the  contrast  be- 
tween ra  'S.umpaTiKa,  as  examples  of  the  irapaBoXu 
and  the  x6yoi  Alacvireioi,  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  20).  It 
may  be  said  indeed  that  the  use  of  the  Fable  as  an 
instrument  of  teaching  (apart  from  the  embellish- 
ments of  wit  and  fancy  with  which  it  is  associated 
by  such  writers  as  Lessing  and  La  Fontaine)  belongs 
rather  to  childhood,  and  the  child-like  period  of 
national  life,  than  to  a more  advanced  development. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  political  change,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Jotham,  Stesichorus  (Arist.  Rhet.  1.  c.), 
Menenius  Agrippa,  it  is  used  as  an  element  of  per- 
suasion or  reproof.  It  ceases  to  appear  in  the 
higher  eloquence  of  orators  and  statesmen.  The 
special  excellence  of  fables  is  that  they  are  Srgniyo- 
pinoi  (Arist.  Rhet.  1.  c.)  ; that  “ ducere  animos 
solent,  praecipue  rusticorum  et  imperitorum  ” 
(Quint.  Inst.  Orat.  1.  c.). 

The  pvQm  of  false  teachers  claiming  to  belong  to 
the  Christian  church,  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the 
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N.  T.  in  connexion  with  yeveaAoylat  kirepavTOi 
(1  Tim.  i.  4),  or  with  epithets  ’lovSaiKoi  (Tit.  i. 
14),  ypaadeis  (1  Tim.  iv.  7),  creo'o^icr/iej'oi  (2 
Pet.  i.  16),  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  cha- 
racter of  fables,  properly  so  called.  As  applied  to 
them,  the  word  takes  its  general  meaning  of  any- 
thing false  or  unreal,  and  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  falsehoods  so  referred  to.  [E.  H.  P.] 

FAIR  HAVENS  (KaAot  A i/ueves),  a harbour 
in  the  island  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  ancient  writing.  There  seems 
no  probability  that  it  is,  as  Biscoe  suggested  ( on  the 
Acts,  p.  347,  ed.  1829),  the  KaA.^  ’A/cr^  of  Steph. 
Byz. — for  that  is  said  to  be  a city,  whereas  Fair 
Havens  is  described  as  “ a place  near  to  which  was  a 
city  called  Lasaea  ” ( t6ttos  tis  § iyyvs  i\v  tt 6\is 
A.).  Moreover  Mr.  Pashley  found  ( Travels  in 
Crete , vol.  ii.  p.  57)  a district  called  Acte  ; and  it 
is  most  likely  that  KaAlj  ’Akt^  was  situated  there ; 
but  that  district  is  in  the  W.  of  the  island,  whereas 
Fair  Havens  was  on  the  S.  Its  position  is  now  quite 
certain.  Though  not  mentioned  by  classical  writers, 
it  is  still  known  by  its  old  Greek  name,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Pococke,  and  other  early  travellers  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Smith  ( Viy.  and  Shipw.  of  St.  Paul, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  80-82).  Lasaea  too  has  recently  been 
most  explicitly  discovered.  In  fact  Fair  Havens 
appears  to  have  been  practically  its  harbour.  These 
places  are  situated  four  or  five  miles  to  the  E.  of 
Cape  Matala,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  head- 
land on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  and  immediately  to 
the  W.  of  which  the  coast  trends  suddenly  to  the  N. 
This  last  circumstance  explains  why  the  ship  which 
conveyed  St.  Paul  was  brought  to  anchor  in  Fair 
Havens.  In  consequence  of  violent  and  continuing 
N.  W.  winds  she  had  been  unable  to  hold  on  her 
course  towards  Italy  from  Cnidus  (v.  7),  and  had 
run  down,  by  Salmone,  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It 
was  possible  to  reach  Fair  Havens:  but  beyond 
Cape  Matala  the  difficulty  would  have  recurred,  so 
long  as  the  wind  remained  in  the  same  quarter. 
A considerable  delay  took  place  (v.  9)  during  which 
it  is  possible  that  St.  Paul  may  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Lasaea,  or  even 
at  Gortyna,  where  Jews  resided  (1  Macc.  xv. 
23),  and  which  was  not  far  distant ; but  all  this  is 
conjectural.  A consultation  took  place,  at  which  it 
was  decided,  against  the  Apostle’s  advice,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  reach  a good  harbour  named  Phenice, 
their  present  anchorage  being  aveuderos  vpbs  irapa- 
Xeiycurlav  (v.  12).  All  such  terms  are  compara- 
tive : and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a safe  winter 
harbour,  Fair  Havens  is  infinitely  inferior  to 
Phenice;  though  perhaps  even  as  a matter  of 
seamanship  St.  Paul’s  advice  was  not  bad.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  south  wind,  which  sprang  up 
afterwards  (v.  13),  proved  delusive;  and  the  vessel 
was  caught  by  a hurricane  [Euroclydon]  on  her 
way  towards  Phenice,  and  ultimately  wrecked. 
Besides  a view  (p.  81)  Mr.  Smith  gives  a chart  of 
Fair  Havens  with  the  soundings  (p.  257),  from 
which  any  one  can  form  a judgment  for  himself  of 
the  merits  of  the  harbour.  [J.  S.  H.] 

FAIRS  (Dainty  ; uyopd  ; nundinae,  forum), 
a word  which  occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  and  there 
no  less  than  seven  times  (ver.  12,  14,  16,  19,  22, 
27,  33):  in  the  last  of  these  verses  it  is  rendered 
“ wares,”  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  throughout.  It  will  be  ob- 


served that  the  word  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation 
to  throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  the 

latter  word  also  occurring  seven  times,  and  translated 
sometimes  “ market  ” (ver.  13,  17,  19),  and  else- 
where “merchandise”  (ver.  9,27,33,34).  The 
words  are  used  alternately,  and  represent  the  alter- 
nations of  commercial  business  in  which  the  mer- 
chants of  Tyre  were  engaged.  That  the  first  of 
these  words  cannot  signify  “ fairs”  is  evident  from 
ver.  12 ; for  the  inhabitants  of  Tarshish  did  not 
visit  Tyre,  but  vice  versa.  Let  the  reader  substi- 
tute “ paid  ” or  “ exchanged  for  thy  wares,”  for 
“ occupied  in  thy  fairs,”  and  the  sense  is  much 
improved.  The  relation  which  this  term  bears  to 
maarab,  which  properly  means  barter,  appears  to 
be  pretty  much  the  same  as  exists  between  exports 
and  imports.  The  requirements  of  the  Tyrians 
themselves,  such  as  slaves  (13),  wheat  (17),  steel 
(19),  were  a matter  of  maarab ; but  where  the 
business  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  Tyrian  wares 
for  foreign  productions,  it  is  specified  in  this  form, 
“ Tarshish  paid  for  thy  wares  with  silver,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead.”  The  use  of  the  terms  would  pro- 
bably have  been  more  intelligible  if  the  prophet 
had  mentioned  what  the  Tyrians  gave  in  exchange : 
as  it  is,  he  only  notices  the  one  side  of  the  bargain, 
viz.,  what  the  Tyrians  received,  whether  they  were 
buyers  or  sellers.  [W.  L.  B.] 

FALLOW-DEER  (HOn* ; poipaAos bu- 
balus ),  mentioned  among  the"  beasts  that  maybe 
eaten,  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  and  among  the  provisions  for 
Solomon’s  table  in  1 K.  iv.  23.  An  animal  of  the 
deer  tribe  (probably  Cervus  dama),  of  a reddish 
colour  (from  “IDPI,  to  be  red),  shedding  its  horns 
every  year.  The  Cervus  dama  is  found  wild  in 
Barbary,  and  is  still  very  generally  spread  over 
Western  and  Southern  Asia  (Boch.  Hieroz.  p.  910 
sq.,  ii.  260  sq.).  The  female  is  called  in  the 
Talmud  NmiD',  and  is  identified  by  Lewysohn 
with  the  German  Damhirsch.  [W.  D.] 

FAMINE.  When  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  are  bound,  and  the  bands  of  Scorpio  cannot 
be  loosed,3  then  it  is  that  famines  generally  prevail 
in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In  Egypt  a deficiency 
in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drying  winds,  pro- 
duces the  same  results.  The  famines  recorded  in 
the  Bible  are  traceable  to  both  these  phenomena ; 
and  we  generally  find  that  Egypt  was  resorted  to 
when  scarcity  afflicted  Palestine.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  the  first  three  famines,  those  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  although  in  the  last 
case  Egypt  was  involved  in  the  calamity,  and  only 
saved  from  its  horrors  by  the  providential  policy  of 
Joseph.  In  this  instance,  too,  the  famine  was  wide- 
spread, and  Palestine  further  suffered  from  the 
restriction  which  must  have  been  placed  on  the 
supplies  usually  derived,  in  such  circumstances,  from 
Egypt. 

In  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  must  ever  be  dependent  on  rain ; the 
watersheds  having  few  large  springs,  and  the  smail 
rivers  not  being  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  even 


* That  is  to  say,  when  the  best  and  most  fertilizing 
of  the  rains,  which  fall  when  the  Pleiades  set  at  dawn 
(not  exactly  heliacally)  at  the  end  of  autumn,  fail; 
rain  scarcely  ever  falling  at  the  opposite  season,  when 
Scorpio  sets  at  dawn.  is  clearly  Scorpio,  oi 

Cor  Scorpionis,  as  A ben  Ezra  says. 
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the  level  lands.  It'  therefore  the  heavy  rains  of  I 
November  and  December  fail,  the  sustenance  of  the 
people  is  cut  oft’  in  the  parching  drought  of  harvest- 
time, when  the  country  is  almost  devoid  of  moisture. 
Further,  the  pastoral  tribes  rely  on  the  scanty  herb- 
age of  the  desert-plains  and  valleys  for  their  ftocks 
and  herds ; for  the  desert  is  interspersed  in  spring- 
time with  spontaneous  vegetation,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  preceding  rain-fall,  and  fails  almost  totally 
without  it.  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  conceive 
the  frequent  occurrence  and  severity  of  famines  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  scattered  population,  rather 
of  a pastoral  than  an  agricultural  country,  was 
dependent  on  natural  phenomena  which,  however 
regular  in  their  season,  occasionally  failed,  and  with 
them  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast. 

’ Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  fertility — a fertility 
that  gained  for  it  the  striking  comparison  to  the 
“garden  of  the  Lord” — to  its  mighty  river,  whose 
annual  rise  inundates  nearly  the  whole  land  and 
renders  its  cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  But  this 
very  bounty  of  nature  has  not  unfrequently  exposed 
the  country  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  drought. 
With  scarcely  any  rain,  and  that  only  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  with  wells  only  supplied  by 
filtration  from  the  river  through  a nitrous  soil, 
a failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost  certainly 
entails  a degree  of  scarcity,  although  if  followed 
by  cool  weather,  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  year,  the  labour  of  the  people  may  in  a 
great  measure  avert  the  calamity.  The  causes  of 
dearth  and  famine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by  de- 
fective inundation,  preceded  and  accompanied  and 
followed  by  prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  winds. 
Both  these  winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter, 
keeping  back  the  rain-clouds  from  the  north,  are 
perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  defective  inundation, 
as  they  are  also  by  their  accelerating  the  current  of 
the  river — the  northerly  winds  producing  the  con- 
trary effects.  Famines  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  seem 
to  be  affected  by  drought  extending  from  northern  ! 
Syria,  through  the  meridian  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  the 
highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

The  first  famine  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Abraham  after  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  east 
of  Bethel:  “ And  there  was  a famine  in  the  land: 
and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn 
there,  for  the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land” 
(Gen.  xii.  10).  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine 
was  extensive,  although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by 
the  fact  of  Abraham’s  going  to  Egypt ; for  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  famine,  in  the  days  of  Isaac, 
this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Abimelech  king  of 
the  Philistines  in  Gerar,  and  was  warned  by  God 
not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  whither  therefore  we 
may  suppose  he  was  journeying  (Gen.  xxvi.  1 sq.). 
We  bin’  no  more  of  times  of  scarcity  until  the 
great  famine  of  Egypt  which  “ was  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth;”  “and  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands”  (Gen.  xli.  56, 
57).  “ And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  [corn] 

among  those  that  came  ; for  the  famine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan”  (xlii.  5).  Thus,  in  the  third 
generation,  Jacob  is  afflicted  by  the  famine,  and 
sends  from  Hebron  to  Egypt  when  he  hears  that 
there  is  corn  there;  and  it  is  added  in  a later 
passage,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  the  second 
time  for  corn  to  Egypt,  “ and  the  famine  was  sore 
in  the  land,”  i.  e.  Hebron. 

The  famine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  Egypt, 
so  far  as  Joseph’s  history  and  policy  is  concerned 
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I It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  its  physical 
characteristics.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes 
of  famines  in  Egypt:  this  instance  differs  in  the 
providential  recurrence  of  seven  years  of  plenty, 
whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  the 
coming  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  with  corn,  but  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries : “ And  the  seven  years  of  plen- 
teousness, that  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  were 
ended.  And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to 
come,  according  as  Joseph  had  said : and  the  dearth 
was  in  all  lands  ; but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there 
was  bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  biead; 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph,  and  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth:  and 
Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt 
to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands”  (Gen.  xli.  53-57). 

The  modern  history  of  Egypt  throws  some  curious 
light  on  these  ancient  records  of  famines ; and  in- 
stances of  their  recurrence  may  be  cited  to  assist  us 
in  understanding  their  course  and  extent.  They  have 
not  been  of  very  rare  occurrence  since  the  Moham- 
madan  conquest,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Arab 
historians:  one  of  great  severity,  following  a de- 
ficient rise  of  the  Nile,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight 
597  (a.d.  1200),  is  recorded  by  ’Abd-El-Lateef, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  is  regarded  justly  as 
a trustworthy  authority.  He  gives  a most  interest- 
ing account  of  its  horrors,  states  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  were  driven  to  the  last 
extremities,  eating  offal,  and  even  their  own  dead, 
and  mentions,  as  an  instance*  of  the  dire  straits  to 
which  they  were  driven,  that  persons  who  were 
burnt  alive  for  eating  human  flesh  were  themselves, 
thus  ready  roasted,  eaten  by  others.  Multitudes 
! fled  the  country,  only  to  perish  in  the  desert-road 
to  Palestine. 

But  the  most  remarkable  famine  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  Fdtimee  Khaleefeh,  El-Mustansir  billah, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
years’  duration  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph 
(a.h.  457-464,  a.d.  1064-1071).  This  famine 
exceeded  in  severity  all  others  of  modern  times,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged 
the  country.  Vehement  drought  and  pestilence  (says 
Es-Suyootee,  in  his  Hosn  el  Mohadarah,  MS.)  con- 
tinued for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that  they 
[the  people]  ate  corpses,  and  animals  that  died  of 
themselves ; the  cattle  perished ; a dog  was  sold 
for  5 deenars,  and  a cat  for  3 deendrs  . . . and  an 
ardebb  (about  5 bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deenars, 
and  then  it  failed  altogether.  He  adds,  that  all  the 
horses  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  perished,  and 
gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  the 
organised  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo 
and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  fur- 
nished with  hooks  and  let  down  from  the  houses. 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  El  Makreezee  (in  his 
Khitat),h  from  whom  we  further  learn  that  the 
family,  and  even  the  women  of  the  Khaleefeh  fled, 
by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to  escape  the  peril 


b Since  writing'  the  above,  we  find  that  Quatrem^rt 
has  given  a translation  of  El-Makreezee’s  account  of 
this  famine,  in  the  life  of  El-Mustansii*,  contained  in  his 
Mcmolren  Geographiques  et  Historiques  sur  I'E'gypie. 
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that  threatened  all  ranks  of  the  population.  The 
whole  narrative  is  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  con-  1 
tains  a parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  famine  of  | 
Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  famines  in  the  East. 
The  famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  par- 
ticulars ; and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2 K. 
viii.  1,2,  affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven 
years  : “ Then  spake  Elisha  unto  the  woman  whose 
son  he  had  restored  to  life,  saying,  Arise,  and  go 
thou  and  thy  household,  and  sojourn  wheresoever 
thou  canst  sojourn : for  the  Lord  hath  called  for  a 
famine ; and  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  land  seven 
years.  And  the  woman  arose,  and  did  after  the 
saying  of  the  man  of  God  : and  she  went  with  her 
household  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years.”  Bunsen  ( Egypt’s  Place,  &c., 
ii.  334)  quotes  the  record  of  a famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I.,  which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of 
Joseph  ; but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  instance 
in  point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  equally  likely, 
apart  from  chronological  reasons,  to  have  been  that 
of  Abraham. 

In  Arabia,  famines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Arabs,  in  such  cases,  when  they  could  not  afford 
to  slaughter  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them,  and 
drink  the  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  fur,  making 
a kind  of  black-pudding.  They  ate  also  various  plants 
and  grains,  which  at  other  times  were  not  used  as 
articles  of  food.  And  the  tribe  of  Haneefeh  were 
taunted  with  having  in  a famine  eaten  their  god, 
which  consisted  of  a dish  of  dates  mashed  up  with 
clarified  butter  and  a preparation  of  dried  curds  of 

milk  ( Sihah , MS.,  art.  £Aj).  [E.  S.  P.] 

FARTHING.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. 

1.  KoSpauTTjs,  quadrans  (Matt.  v.  26;  Mark 
xii.  42),  a coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Our  Lord.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (Keirra 
Suo,  8 icriv  KoSpdvrrjs,  Mark,  l.  c.).  The  name 
quadrans  was  originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Roman  as,  or  piece  of  three  unciae,  therefore  also 
called  teruncius.  The  \eirr6v  was  originally  a 
very  small  Greek  copper  coin,  seven  of  which  with 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  x«A<cous.  The  copper 
currency  of  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
partly  of  Roman  coins,  partly  of  Graeco-Roman 
(technically,  Greek  Imperial ).  In  the  former  class 
there  was  no  common  piece  smaller  than  the 
as,  equivalent  to  the  daadpiov  of  the  N.  T.  {infra'), 
but  in  the  latter,  there  were  two  common  smaller 
pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter  of  the  a<rtrd- 
piou,  and  the  other  its  eighth,  though  the  irregu- 
larity with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  difficult 
to  pronounce  with  certainty : the  former  piece  was 
doubtless  called  the  Ko^pdvTps,  and  the  latter  the 
A.67TTOI'. 

2.  aao-dpiov  (Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6),  pro- 
perly a small  as,  assarium,  but  in  the  time  of  Our 
Lord  used  as  the  Gr.  equivalent  of  the  Lat.  as.  The 
V ulg.  in  Matt.  x.  29  renders  it  by  as,  and  in  Luke  xii. 
6 , puts  dipondius  for  two  assaria,  the  dipondius  or 
dupondius  being  equal  to  two  asses.  The  da’crdpitn/ 
is  therefore  either  the  Roman  as,  or  the  more  com- 
mon equivalent  in  Palestine  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
series,  or  perhaps  both  ; the  last  supposition  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  most  likely.  The  rendering 
of  the  V ulg.  in  Luke  xii.  6 makes  it  probable  that 
a single  coin  is  intended  by  two  assaria,  and  this 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  occurrence,  on  coins 
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of  Chios,  struck  during  the  imperial  period,  but 
without  the  heads  of  emperors,  and  therefore  of  the 
Greek  autonomous  class,  of  the  words  ACCAPION 
ACCAPIA  ATO,  ACCAPIA  TPIA.  [R.  S.  P.] 

FASTS.  The  word  urjcrrela,  jejunium , 

is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  often  occurs 
in  the  historical  books  and  the  Prophets  (2  Sam. 
xii.  16;  1 K xxi.  9-12  ; Ezr.  viii.  21 ; Ps.  lxix,  10  ; 
Is.  lviii.  5;  Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15;  Zech.  viii.  19,  &c.). 
In  the  Law,  the  only  term  used  to  denote  the 
religious  observance  of  fasting  is  the  more  signi- 
ficant one,  nHy ; tclttsivovv  tt)v  xj/vx^r ; 

affligere  animam ; “ afflicting  the  soul  ” (Lev.  xvi. 
29-31,  xxiii.  27  ; Num.  xxx.  13).  The  word 
rVOyfi,  i.  e.  affliction,  which  occurs  Ezr.  ix.  5 where 
it  is  rendered  in  A,  V.  “heaviness,”  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  fasting  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  the  title 
of  one  of  its  treatises. 

I.  One  fast  only  was  appointed  by  the  law,  that 
on  the  day  of  Atonement.  [Atonement,  Day 
of.]  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical 
fast  in  the  0.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  Jews, 
during  their  captivity,  observed  four  annual  fasts  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months.  When 
the  building  of  the  second  temple  had  commenced, 
those  who  remained  in  Babylon  sent  a message  to 
the  priests  at  Jerusalem  to  inquire  whether  the 
observance  of  the  fast  in  the  fifth  month  should  not 
be  discontinued.  The  prophet  takes  the  occasion 
to  rebuke  the  Jews  for  the  spirit  in  which  they 
had  observed  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fifth  (vii.  5-6)  ; and  afterwards  (viii. 
19), giving  the  subject  an  evangelical  turn, he  declares 
that  the  whole  of  the  four  fasts  shall  be  turned  to 
“joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts.”  Zechariah 
simply  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the  months  in  which 
they  were  observed ; but  the  Mishna  ( Taanith,  iv. 
6)  and  S.  Jerome  (in  Zachariam  viii.)  give  state- 
ments of  certain  historical  events  which  they  were 
intended  to  commemorate : — • 

The  fast  of  the  fourth  month. — The  breaking  of 
the  tables  of  the  law  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.),  and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  lii.). 

The  fast  of  the  fifth  month. — The  return  of  the 
spies,  &c.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the  temple  burnt  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  again  by  Titus ; and  the  plough- 
ing up  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  the  capture  of 
Bether,  in  which  a vast  numbei  of  Jews  from  Je- 
rusalem had  taken  refuge  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

The  fast  of  the  seventh  month. — The  complete 
sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death 
of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.). 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month. — The  receiving  by 
Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  are 
omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated 
several  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fasts 
in  the  tiipe  of  the  prophet.  It  would  seem  most 
probable,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  has  grouped 
them  together,  that  the  original  purpose  of  all  four 
was  to  commemorate  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  commencement  of  the  captivity,  and  that 
the  other  events  were  subsequently  associated  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  fancied  coin- 
cidence of  the  time  of  occurrence.  As  regards  the 
fast  of  the  fifth  month,  at  least,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  captive  Jews  applied  it  exclusively 
to  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  that  &.  Jerome 
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was  right  in  regarding  as  the  reason  of  their  request 
to  be  released  from  its  observance,  the  fact  that 
it  had  no  longer  any  purpose  after  the  new  temple 
was  begun.  As  this  fast  (as  well  as  the  three 
others)  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  we 
must  infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree  with 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  or  that  the  fast  having  been 
discontinued  for  a time,  was  renewed  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fasts  in  the  present  Jewish 
Calendar  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a list 
of  which  is  given  by  Reland  ( Antiq . p.  274). 

II.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to 
express  national  humiliation  on  account  of  sin  or 
misfortune,  and  to  supplicate  divine  favour  in  re- 
gard to  some  great  undertaking  or  threatened 
danger.  In  the  case  of  public  danger,  the  procla- 
mation appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
blowing  of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15;  cf.  Taanith,  i. 
6}.  The  following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly 
national  fasts: — Samuel  gathered  “all  Israel”  to 
Mizpeh  and  proclaimed  a fast,  performing  at  the 
same  time  what  seems  to  have  been  a rite  sym- 
bolical of  purification,  when  the  people  confessed 
their  sin  in  having  worshipped  Baalim  and  Ashta- 
roth  (1  Sam.  vii.  6) ; Jehoshaphat  appointed  one 
“ thi'oughout  all  Judah”  when  he  was  preparing 
for  war  against  Moab  and  Ammon  (2  Chr.  xx.  3)  ; 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for 
“ all  the  people  in  Jerusalem  and  all  who  came 
thither  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah,”  when  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jeremiah  was  publicly  read  by  Baruch 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  6-10  ; cf.  Baruch  i.  5) ; three  days 
after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  second 
temple  was  completed,  “ the  children  of  Israel  as- 
sembled with  fasting  and  with  sackclothes  and  earth 
upon  them  ” to  hear  the  law  read,  and  to  confess 
their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1).  There  are  references  to 
general  fasts  in  the  Prophets  (Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15  ; 
Is.  lviii.),  and  two  are  noticed  in  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  iii.  46-47 ; 2 Macc.  xiii. 
10-12). 

There  are  a considerable  number  of  instances  of 
cities  and  bodies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  occasions 
in  which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In  the 
days  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  when  the 
men  of  Judah  had  been  defeated  by  those  of  Ben- 
jamin, they  fasted  in  making  preparation  for  an- 
other battle  (Judg.  xx.  26).  David  and  his  men 
fasted  for  a day  on  account  of  the  death  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  i.  12),  and  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead 
fasted  seven  days  on  Saul’s  burial  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 
Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a fast  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  more  striking, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  punishment  about  to  be  in- 
flicted on  Naboth  (1  K.  xxi.  9-12).  Ezra  pro- 
claimed a fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river  of 
Ahava,  when  he  was  seeking  for  God’s  help  and 
guidance  in  the  work  he  was  about  to  undertake 
(Ezr.  viii.  21-23).  Esther,  when  she  was  going  to 
intercede  with  Ahasuerus,  commanded  the  Jews  of 
Shushan  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days 
(Esth.  iv.  16). 

Public  fasts  expressly  on  account  of  unseasonable 
weather  and  of  famine,  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.  In  later 
times,  they  assumed  great  importance  and  form  the 
main  subject  of  the  treatise  Taanith  in  the  Mishna. 

HI.  Private  occasional  fasts  are  recognised  in 
one  passage  of  the  law  (Num.  xxx.  13).  The  in- 
stances given  of  individuals  fasting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  grief,  ve ration,  or  anxiety,  are  numerous 
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(1  Sam.  i.  7,  xx.  34;  2 Sam.  iii.  35,  xii.  16;  1 K. 
xxi.  27  ; Ezr.  x.  6;  Neh.  i.  4;  Dan.  x.  3).  The 
fasts  of  forty  days  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv. 
28 ; Deut,.  ix.  18)  and  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  8)  are, 
of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  special  acts  of  spiritual 
discipline,  faint  though  wonderful  shadows  of  that 
fast  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  in  which  all  true 
fasting  finds  its  meaning. 

IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  “ the  Fast,”  in  Acts 
xxvii.  9 (generally  understood  to  denote  the  Day  of 
Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly  fasts 
(Matt.  ix.  14;  Mark  ii.  18;  Luke  v.  33,  xviii  ; 12 ; 
Acts  x.  30).  These  fasts  originated  some  time 
after  the  captivity.  They  were  observed  on  the 
second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  which  being 
appointed  as  the  days  for  public  fasts  ( Taanith , 
ii.  9),  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  these  private 
voluntary  fasts.  The  Gemara  states  that  they 
were  chosen  because  Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  came  down  on  the  second. 
All  that  can  be  known  on  the  subject  appears  to  be 
given  by  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  Schoettgen  on 
Luc.  xviii.  12 ; and  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  ix.  14. 

A time  of  fasting  for  believers  in  Christ  is  fore- 
told Matt.  ix.  15,  and  a caution  on  the  subject  is 
given  Matt.  vi.  16-18.  Fasting  and  prayer  are 
spoken  of  as  the  great  sources  of  spiritual  strength, 
Matt.  xvii.  21 ; Mark  ix.  29 ; 1 Cor.  vii.  5 ; and 
they  are  especially  connected  with  ordination,  Acts 
xiii.  3,  xiv.  23. 

V.  The  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was 
entire  abstinence  from  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  &c.). 
On  other  occasions,  there  appears  to  have  been 
only  a restriction  to  a very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x.  3). 
Rules  are  given  in  the  Talmud  (both  in  Joma  and 
Taanith)  as  to  the  mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  be 
observed  on  particular  occasions.  The  fast  of  the 
day  according  to  Josephus  was  considered  to  termi- 
nate at  sun-set,  and  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fasting 
Jew  as  anxiously  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  stars. 
Fasts  were  not  observed  on  the  Sabbaths,  the  new 
moons,  the  great  festivals,  or  the  feasts  of  Purim 
and  Dedication  (Jud.  viii.  6 ; Taanith , ii.  10). 

Those  who  fasted,  frequently  dressed  in  sack- 
cloth or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head 
and  went  barefoot  (1  K.  xxi.  27  ; cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  13,  §8;  Neh.  ix.  1 ; Ps.  xxxv.  13).  The  rab- 
binical directions  for  the  Ceremonies  to  be  observed 
in  public  fasts,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  them, 
may  be  seen  in  Taanith,  ii.  1-4. 

VI.  The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which 

gives  to  fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  oid 
term  used  in  the  law,  afflicting  the  soul.  The 
faithful  son  of  Israel  realised  the  blessing  of  “ chas- 
tening his  soul  with  fasting  ” (Ps.  Ixix.  10).  But 
the  frequent  admonitions  and  stem  denunciations  cf 
the  prophets  may  show  us  how  prone  the  Jws  were 
in  their  formal  fasts,  to  lose  the  idea  of  a spiritual 
discipline,  and  to  regard  them  as  being  in  themselves 
a means  of  winning  favour  from  God,  or,  in  a still 
worse  spirit,  to  make  a parade  of  them  in  order  to 
appear  religious  before  men  (Is.  lviii.  3 ; Zech.  vii. 
5,  6 ; Mai.  iii.  14  ; comp.  Matt.  vi.  16).  [S.  C.] 

FAT.  The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 
suet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal  (Ili?n),  and  the  fat 
which  was  intermixed  with  the  iean  (D'3ft!^D 
Neh.  viii.  10).  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  them  in  reference  to  the  former : some  parts 
of  the  suet,  viz.,  about  the  stomach,  the  entrails,  the 
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kidneys,  and  the  will  of  a sheep,  which  grows  to  an 
excessive  size  in  many  eastern  countries,  and  produces 
a large  quantity  of  rich  fat  [Sheep],  were  forbidden 
to  be  eaten  in  the  case  of  animals  offered  to  Jehovah 
in  sacrifice  (Lev.  iii.  3,  9,  17,  vii.  3,  23).  The 
ground  of  the  prohibition  was  that  the  fat  was  the 
richest  part  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  Him  (iii.  16).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
other  reasons  were  superadded,  as  that  the  use  of 
fat  was  unwholesome  in  the  hot  climate  of  Pales- 
tine. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  an  assumption.  The  presentation  of  the  fat 
hs  the  richest  part  of  the  animal  was  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  was  the  ordinary 
practice  even  of  heathen  nations,  as  instanced  in 
the  Homeric  descriptions  of  sacrifices  (II.  i.  460,  ii. 
423  ; Od.  iii.  457),  and  in  the  customs  of  the 
Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  47),  and  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
732).  Indeed,  the  term  cheleb  is  itself  significant 
of  the  feeling  on  which  the  regulation  was  based ; 
for  it  describes  the  best  of  any  production  (Gen. 
xlv.  18;  Num.  xviii.  12;  Ps.  lxxxi.  16,  cxlvii. 
14;  compare  2 Sam.  i.  22;  Judg.  iii.  29;  Is.  x. 
16).  With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  fat  of 
sacrifices  or  the  fat  of  other  animals,  it  might  be 
consumed,  with  the  exception  of  those  dying 
either  by  a violent  or  a natural  death  (Lev.  vii. 

24) ,  which  might  still  be  used  in  any  other  way. 
The  burning  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  was  particularly 
specified  in  each  kind  of  offering,  whether  a peace- 
offering (Lev.  iii.  9),  consecration . offering  (viii. 

25) ,  sin-offering  (iv.  8),  trespass-offering  (vii.  3),  or 
redemption-offering  (Num.  xviii.  17).  The  Hebrews 
fully  appreciated  the  luxury  of  well-fatted  meat,  and 
had  their  stall-fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  K.  iv.  23  ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  21 ; Luke  xv.  23) : nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  suppose  its  use  unwholesome.  [W.  L.  B.] 

FAT,  i.  e.  Vat.  The  word  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  3p\  Yekeb, 
iu  Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13  only.  The  word  commonly 
used  for  yekeb.  indiscriminately  with  gath,  fill,  is 
“winepress”  or  “ winefat,”  and  once  “ pressfat” 
(Hag.  ii.  16)  ; but  the  two  appear  to  be  distinct — 
gath  the  upper  receptacle  or  “ press  ” in  which  the 
grapes  were  trod,  and  yekeb  the  “ vat,”  on  a lower 
level,  into  which  the  juice  or  must  was  collected. 
The  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  ( Thes . 619  b) 
from  a root  signifying  to  hollow  or  dig  out:  and  in 
accordance  with  this  is  the  practice  in  Palestine, 
where  the  “winepress”  and  “vats”  appear  to 
have  been  excavated  out  of  the  native  rock  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  vineyards  lay.  One  such,  ap- 
parently ancient,  is  described  by  Robinson  as  at 
Hableh  in  central  Palestine  (iii.  137),  and  another, 
probably  more  modern,  in  the  Lebanon  (603). 
The  word  rendered  “ winefat  ” in  Mark  xii.  1 is 
vTToX’qviov,  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  LXX. 
to  translate  yekeb  in  the  0.  T.  [G.] 

FATHER  ( Ah , 2N\  Chald.  Abba,  K3K,  Mark 
xiv.  36,  Rom.  viii.  15  ; iraryp ; pater : a primitive 
word,  but  following  the  analogy  of  PI3K,  to  show 
kindness,  Gesen.  Thes.  6-8). 

The  position  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the 
head  of  the  family  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  a likeness  of  that  of  the 
Almighty  over  His  creatures,  air  authority — as 
Philo  remarks — intermediate  between  human  and 
divine  (Philo,  n epl  yove <uv  rt/jLrjs,  §1).  It  lies 
of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  patriarchal 
government  (Gen.  iii.  16;  1 Cor.  xi.  3),  which 


was  introductory  to  the  more  definite  systems 
which  followed,  and  which  in  part,  but  not  wholly, 
superseded  it.  When  therefore  the  name  of  “ fa- 
ther of  nations”  (DiTON)  was  given  to  Abram, 
he  was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor, 
but  as  the  example  to  those  who  should  come 
after  him  (Gen.  xviii.  18,  19 ; Rom.  iv.  17). 
The  father’s  blessing  was  regarded  as  conferring 
special  benefit,  but  his  malediction  special  injury, 
on  those  on  whom  it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii. 
27-40,  xlviii.  15,  20,  xlix.) ; and  so  also  the  sin  of 
a parent  was  held  to  affect,  in  certain  cases,  the 
welfare  of  his  descendants  (2  K.  v.  27),  though  the 
law  was  forbidden  to  punish  the  son  for  his  lather’s 
transgression  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ; 2 K.  xiv.  6 ; Ez. 
xviii.  20).  The  command  to  honour  parents  is 
noticed  by  St.  Paul  as  the  only  one  of  the  Deca- 
logue which  bore  a distinct  promise  (Ex.  xx.  12  ; 
Eph.  vi.  2),  and  disrespect  towards  them  was  con- 
demned by  the  Law  as  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes 
(Ex.  xxi.  15,  17  ; 1 Tim.  1,9;  comp.  Virg. 

Aen.  vi.  609 ; Aristoph.  Ran.  274-773).  Instances 
of  legal  enactment  in  support  of  parental  authority 
are  found  in  Ex.  xxii.  17  ; Num.  xxx.  3,  5,  xii.  14  ; 
Deut.  xxi.  18,  21;  Lev.  xx.  9,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  12; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  this  direction  may  be 
seen  in  Prov.  xiii.  1,  xv.  5,  xvii.  25,  xix.  13,  xx. 
20,  xxviii.  24,  xxx.  17;  Is.  xlv.  10;  Mai.  i.  6. 
The  father,  however,  had  not  the  power  of  death 
over  his  child  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21  ; Philo,  l.  c.). 

From  the  patriarchal  spirit  also  the  principle  of 
respect  to  age  and  authority  in  general  appears  to 
be  derived.  Thus  Jacob  is  described  as  blessing 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvii.  7,  10 ; comp.  Lev.  xix.  32 ; 
Prov.  xvi.  31 ; Philo,  l.  c.  §6). 

It  is  to  this  well  recognised  theory  of  parental 
authority  and  supremacy  that  the  very  various 
uses  of  the  term  “ father  ” in  Scripture  are  due. 
(1.)  As  the  source  or  inventor  of  an  art  or  practice 
(Gen.  iv.  20,  21  ; John  viii.  44 ; Job  xxxviii.  28. 
xvii.  14  ; 2 Cor.  1,  3).  (2.)  As  an  object  of  respect 
or  reverence  (Jer.  ii.  27 ; 2 K.  ii.  12,  v.  13,  vi. 
21).  (3.)  Thus  also  the  pupils  or  scholars  of  the 

prophetical  schools,  or  of  anv  teacher,  are  called 
sons  (2  K.  ii.  3,  iv.  1 ; 1 Sam.  x.  12,  27 ; 1 K. 
xx.  35;  Heb.  xii.  9 ; 1 Tim.  i.  2).  (4.)  The  term 
father  and  also  mother  is  applied  to  any  ancestor 
of  the  male  or  female  line  respectively  (Is.  Ii.  2 ; 
Jer.  xxxv.  6, 18  ; Dan.  v.  2 ; 2 Sam.  ix.  7 ; 2 Chr. 
xv.  16).  (5.)  In  the  Talmud  the  term  father  is 

used  to  indicate  the  chief,  e.  g.  the  principal  ol  cer- 
tain works  are  termed  “ fathers.”  Objects  whose 
contact  causes  pollution  are  called  “ fathers  ” of 
defilement  (Mishn.  Shabb.  vii.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  29; 
Pesach , i.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  137,  Surenh.).  (6.)  A pro- 
tector or  guardian  (Job  xxix.  16  ; Ps.  lxviii.  5 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  6).  Many  personal  names  are  found 
with  the  prefix  as  Absalom,  Abishai,  Abiram, 
&c.,  implying  some  quality  or  attribute  possessed, 
or  ascribed  (Gesen.  8,  10). 

“ Fathers”  is  used  in  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts 
vii.  2,  xxii.  1),  and  of  parents  in  general,  or  ances- 
tors (Dan.  v.  2 ; Jer.  xxvii.  7 ; Matt,  xxiii.  30,  32). 

Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has 
great  weight  dming  the  time  of  pupilage.  The  son 
is  not  allowed  to  eat,  scarcely  to  sit  in  his  father’s 
presence.  Disobedience  to  parents  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes  (Burckhardt,  Notes 
on  Bed.  i.  355  ; Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  84 ; Atkinson, 
Travels  in  Siberia,  &c.  559).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FATHOM.  Measures.] 
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FE'LIX.  (4>7)Ai|,  Acts  xxiii.-xxiv.;  inTac.  Hist. 
v.  9,  called  Antoni  us  Felix;  in  Suidas,  Claudius 
Felix  ; in  Josephus  and  Acts,  simply  Felix  : so  also 
in  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54),  a Roman  procurator  of  Judaea, 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose  freed- 
man  he  was,  on  the  banishment  of  Ventidius 
Cumanus  in  a.d.  53.  Tacitus  (Arm.  xii.  54) 
states  that  Felix  and  Cumanus  were  joint  procu- 
rators, Cumanus  having  Galilee,  and  Felix,  Samaria. 
In  this  account  Tacitus  is  directly  at  issue  with 
Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  6,  2-7,  1),  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  in  error ; but  his  account  is  very 
circumstantial,  and  by  adopting  it  we  should  gain 
some  little  justification  for  the  expression  of  St. 
Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  10,  that  Felix  had  been  judge  of 
the  nation  “ for  many  years.”  Those  words,  how- 
ever, must  not  even  thus  be  closely  pressed ; for 
Cumanus  himself  only  went  to  Judaea  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  5,  §2). 
Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius’s  powerful  freed- 
man  Pallas  (B.  J.  ii.  12,  §8  ; Ant.  xx.  7,  §1)  ; 
and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of  Pallas’s  influence 
surviving  his  master’s  death  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  65) 
that  Felix  was  retained  in  his  procuratorship  by 
Nero.  He  ruled  the  province  in  a mean,  cruel, 
and  profligate  manner , “per  omnem  saevitiam  et 
'ibidinem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exercuit” 
(Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9,  and  Ann.  xii.  54).  With  this 
compendious  description  the  fuller  details  of  Jose- 
phus agree,  though  his  narrative  is  tinged  with  his 
hostility  to  the  Jewish  patriots  and  zealots,  whom, 
under  the  name  of  robbers,  he  describes  Felix  as 
putting  down  and  crucifying  by  hundreds.  His 
period  of  office  was  full  of  troubles  and  seditions. 
We  read  of  his  putting  down  false  Messiahs 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §5  ; B.  J.  ii.  13,  §4) ; the 
followers  of  an  Egyptian  magician  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §6  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  13,  §5  ; Acts  xxi.  38),  riots  between  the 
Jews  and  Syrians  in  Caesarea  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §7  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  3,  §7)  and  between  the  priests  and  the 
principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §8; 
Joseph.  Life,  3).  He  once  employed  the  sicarii 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  bring  about  the  murder  of 
the  high-priest  Jonathan  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §5).  His 
severe  measures  and  cruel  retributions  seemed  only 
to  accelerate  the  already  rapid  course  of  the  Jews 
to  ruin : “ intempestivis  remediis  delicta  accende- 
bat  ” (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  54  ; 6 TrbXe/x'os  KaO' 
ypepav  aveppnrl^eTo,  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §6). 
St.’  Paul  was  brought  before  Felix  in  Caesarea, 
having  been  sent  thither  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  by  the  “chief  captain”  Clau- 
dius Lysias.  Some  effect  was  produced  on  the 
guilty  conscience  of  the  procurator,  as  the  Apostle 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  and  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come ; but  St.  Paul  was  remanded  to 
prison  and  kept  there,  in  hopes  of  extorting  money 
from  him,  two  years  (Acts  xxiv.  26,  27).  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Porcius  Festus  [Festus]  was 
appointed  to  supersede  Felix,  who,  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  was  accused  by  the  Jews  in  Caesarea,  and 
would  have  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  his  atro- 
cities, had  not  his  brother  Pallas  prevailed  with  the 
Emperor  Nero  to  spare  him  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §9).  This 
was  probably  in  the  year  60  a.d.  (Anger,  De  tern- 
ponim  in  Act.  Apost.  ratione,  &c.,  p.  100  ; Wie- 
seler,  Chronologie  der  Apostelgeschichte,  pp.  66-82). 
The  wife  of  Felix  was  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  the  former  wife  of  Azizus  King  of  Emesa. 
[Dkusilla.]  [H.  A.] 
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I FENCED  CITIES  (DnS3»,  or  nVl¥3D, 
Dan.  xi.  15,  from  cut  off,  separate , equrta 

lent  to  any  rimsj ' Ges.  231  ; n6\eis  dxvpal, 
reixhpeis,  T6T€ixi(rpLevcu  ; urbes,  or  civitates , mu- 
rat  ae,  munitae,  munitissimae,  firmae).  The  broad 
distinction  between  a city  and  a village  in  Bib- 
lical language  has  been  shown  to  consist  in  the 
possession  of  walls.  [City.]  The  City  had  walls, 
the  village  was  unwalled,  or  had  only  a watchman’s 

tower  (TWO ; Trvpyos  ; turris  custodum  ; com- 
pare Gesen.  267),  to  which  the  villagers  re- 
sorted in  times  of  danger.  A threefold  distinction 
is  thus  obtained — 1.  cities;  2.  unwalled  villages; 
3.  villages  with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
25).  The  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the 
kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Bashan,  is  said  to  have 
abounded  from  very  early  times  in  castles  and 
fortresses,  such  as  were  built  by  Uzziah  to  protect 
the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  besides  unwalled  towns  (Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  9 ; Deut.  iii.  5 ; 2 Chr.  xxvi..  10).  Of 
these  many  remains  are  thought  by  Mr.  Porter  to 
exist  at  the  present  day  {Damascus,  ii.  197).  The 
dangers  to  which  unwalled  villages  are  exposed 
from  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  also 
the  fortifications  by  which  the  inhabitants  some- 
times protect  themselves  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J. 
Malcolm  {Sketches  of  Persia,  c.  xiv.  148  ; and 
Frazer,  Persia,  379,  380  ; comp.  Judg.  v.  7). 
Villages  in  the  Hauran  are  sometimes  enclosed  by 
a wall,  or  rather  the  houses  being  joined  together 
form  a defence  against  Arab  robbers,  and  the  entrance 
is  closed  by  a gate  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  212). 

A further  characteristic  of  a city  as  a fortified 
place  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  i"!33,  build, 
and  also  fortify.  So  that  to  “ build  ” a city  appears 
to  be  sometimes  the  same  thing  as  to  fortify  it 
(comp.  Gen.  viii.  20,  and  2 Chr.  xvi.  6 with 
2 Chr.  xi.  5-10,  and  1 K.  xv.  17). 

The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus 
regularly  “ fenced,”  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls 
crowned  with  battlemented  parapets,  THUS,  having 
towers  at  regular  intervals  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5 ; Jer. 
xxxi.  38),  on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war 
were  placed,  and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night 
in  time  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15  ; Judg.  ix.  45 ; 

2 K.  ix.  17).  Along  the  oldest  of  the  three  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  there  were  90  towers;  in  the  second, 
14;  and  in  the  third,  60  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2). 
One  such  tower,  that  of  Hananeel,  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  (Jer.  xxxi.  38  ; Zech.  xiv.  10),  as  also 
others  (Neh.  iii.  1,  11,  27).  The  gateways  ot 
fortified  towns  were  also  fortified  and  closed  with 
strong  doors  (Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  3,  6,  &c.  ; Judg.  xvi.  2, 

3 ; 1 Sam.  xxiii.  7 ; 2 Sam.  xviii.  24,  33  ; 2 Chr. 
xiv.  7 ; 1 Macc.  xiii.  33,  xv.  39).  In  advance  of  the 
wall  there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an  out- 
work (^n,  irporelxt^uo),  in  A.  V.  “ditch” 
(1  K.  xxi.  23;  2 Sam.  xx.  15;  Ges.  Thes.  454), 
which  was  perhaps  either  a palisade  or  wall  lining 
the  ditch,  or  a wall  raised  midway  within  the  ditch 
itself.  Both  of  these  methods  of  strengthening 
fortified  places,  by  hindering  the  near  approach  of 
machines,  were  usual  in  earlier  Egyptian  fortifica- 
tion (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  408),  but  would 
generally  be  of  less  use  in  the  hill  forts  of  Palestine 
than  in  Egypt.  In  many  towns  there  was  a keep 
or  citadel  for  a last  resource  to  the  defenders. 
Those  remaining  in  the  Hauran  and  Ledja  are 
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square.  Such  existed  at  Shechem  and  Thebez  (Judg.  | 
ix.  46,  51,  viii.  17  ; 2 K.  ix.  17),  and  the  great  j 
forts  or  towers  of  Psephinus,  Hippicus,  and  espe- 
cially Antonia,  served  a similar  purpose,  as  well  as 
that  of  overawing  the  town  at  Jerusalem.  These 
forts  were  well  furnished  with  cisterns  (Acts  xxi. 
34  ; 2 Macc.  v.  5 ; Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3 ; 
B.  J.  i.  5,  §4,  v.  4,  §2,  vi.  2,  §1).  At  the  time 
of  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  there  were 
many  fenced  cities  existing,  which  first  caused 
great  alarm  to  the  exploring  party  of  searchers 
(Num.  xiii.  28),  and  afterwards  gave  much  trouble 
to  the  people  in  subduing  them.  Many  of  these 
were  refortified,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  rebuilt  by  the 
Hebrews  (Num.  xxxii.  17,  34-42;  Dent.  iii.  4,  5; 
Josh.  xi.  12,  13;  Judg.  i.  27-33),  and  many,  es- 
pecially those  on  the% sea-coast,  remained  for  a long- 
time in  the  possession  of  their  inhabitants,  who 
were  enabled  to  preserve  them  by  means  of  their 
strength  in  chariots  (Josh.  xiii.  3,  6,  xvii.  16  ; 
Judg.  i.  19;  2 K.  xviii.  8 ; 2 Chr.  xxvi.  6).  The 
strength  of  Jerusalem  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
that  city,  or  at  least  the  citadel,  or  “ stronghold  of  : 
Zion,”  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites  j 
until  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  7 ; 1 Chr.  j 
xi.  5).  Among  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ; 
several  are  mentioned  as  fortifiers  or  “ builders”  of 
cities.  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  17-19;  2 Chr.  viii.; 
4-6),  Jeroboam  I.  (1  K.  xii.  25),  Rehoboam  (2  ! 
Chr.  xi.  5,  12),  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  17),  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5),  Asa  (2  | 
Chr.  xiv.  6,  7),  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  but  j 
especially  Uzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  22  ; 2 Chr.  xxvi.  2,  9, 
15),  and  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the  town  of  Jericho 
was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  a private  individual, 
Hiel  of  Bethel  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  Herod  the  Great 
was  conspicuous  in  fortifying  strong  positions,  as 
Masada,  Machaerus,  Herodium,  besides  his  great 
works  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  6,  §§1,  2, 
and  8,  §3  ; B.J.  i.  21,  §10  ; Ant.  xiv.  13.  9). 


But  the  fortified  places  of  Palestine  served  only 
in  a few  instances  to  check  effectually  the  progress 
of  an  invading  force,  though  many  instances  of 
determined  and  protracted  resistance  are  on  record, 
as  of  Samaria  for  three  years  (2  K.  xviii.  10), 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in 
later  times  of  Jotapata,  Gamala,  Machaerus,  Masada, 
and  above  all  Jerusalem  itself,  the  strength  of 
whose  defences  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
conqueror  Titus  (Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  6,  iv.  1 and  9, 
vii.  6,  §§2-4  and  8 ; Robinson,  i.  232). 


The  so-called  Golden  Gate  of  Jerusalem,  showing  supposed 
remains  of  the  old  Jewish  Wall. 

The  earlier  Egyptian  fortifications  consisted 
usually  of  a quadrangular  and  sometimes  double 
wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  often 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals, 
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of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with 
a parapet,  and  a round-headed  battlement  in  shape 
like  a shield.  A second  lower  wall  with  towers  at 
the  entrance  was  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet 
from  the  main  wall,  and  sometimes  another  was 
made  of  70  or  100  feet  in  length,  projecting  at 
right  angles  from  the  main  wall  to  enable  the 
defenders  to  annoy  the  assailants  in  flank.  The 
ditch  was  sometimes  fortified  by  a sort  of  tenaille 
in  the  ditch  itself,  or  a ravelin  on  its  edge.  In 
later  times  the  practice  of  fortifying  towns  was  laid 
aside,  and  the  large  temples  with  their  enclosures 
were  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  forts  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  i.  408,  409,  abridgm.). 

The  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Ecbatana, 
and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  all  mentioned,  either  in 
the  Canonical  books  or  the  Apocrypha.  In  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  representations  are  found  of 
walled  towns,  of  which  one  is  thought  to  represent 
Tyre,  and  all  illustrate  the  mode  of  fortification 
adopted  both  by  the  Assyrians  and  their  enemies 
(Jer.  li.  30-32,  58;  Am.  i.  10;  Zech.  ix.  3; 
Ez.  xxvii.  11;  Nah.  iii.  14;  Tob.  i.  17,  xiv.  14, 
15 ; Jud.  i.  1,4;  Layard,  Nin.  vol.  ii.  275,  279, 
388,  395  ; Nin.  §•  Bab.  231,  358  ; Mon.  of  Nin. 
pt.  ii.  39,  43).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FERRET  ; pvyaX-f) ; mygale),  one  of' 

the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xi.  30.  The  pvyaXi]  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  viii. 
24)  is  the  Mus  araneus,  or  shrew-mouse ; but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  animal  referred  to  in  Lev. 
was  a reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  mournful  cry,  or  wail,  which  some  lizards 
utter.  The  root  is  to  sigh  or  groan.  The 

Rabbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identified  this 
animal  with  the  hedgehog ; see  Lewysohn,  Zool.  des 
Talmuds , §§129,  134.  [W.  D.] 

FESTIVALS  (D'iin).a  The  object  of  this 
article  is  merely  to  give  a classification  of  the  sacred 
times  of  the  Hebrews,  accompanied  by  some  general 
remarks.  A particular  account  of  each  festival  is 
given  in  its  proper  place. 

I.  The  religious  times  ordained  in  the.  Law  fall 
under  three  heads: — (1.)  Those  formally  Connected 
with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath;  (2.)  The  his- 
torical or  great  festivals ; (3.)  The  Day  of  Atonement. 

(1 .)  Immediately  connected  with  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  are — 

(a)  The  weekly  Sabbath  itself. 

(b)  The  seventh  new  moon  or  Feast  of  Trumpets. 

(c)  The  Sabbatical  Year. 

(d)  The  Year  of  Jubilee. 

(2.)  The  great  feasts  (DHTO  ; in  the  Talmud, 
D vJp,  pilgrimage  feasts')  are: — 

(а) ’  The  Passover. 

(б)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat- 
harvest,  or,  of  the  First  fruits. 

(c)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingathering. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite 
was  commanded  “ to  appear  before  the  Lord,”  that 
is,  to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the 
temple,  and  to  make  his  offering  with  a joyful 
heart  (Deut.  xxvii.  7 ; Neh.  viii.  9-12 ; cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  5,  §5).  The  attendance  of  women  was 
voluntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up  to  the 

“ The  original  meaning  of  the  word  Jfl  is  a 
“ dance.”  The  modern  Arabic  term  Hadj  is  derived 
from  the  same  root  (Gesen.  Thes.  444). 

b The  Law  always  speaks  of  the  Days  of  Holy  Con- 
vocation as  Sabbaths.  But  the  Mishna  makes  a dis- 
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Passover.  Thus  Mary  attended  it  (Luke  ii.  41), 
and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  7,  ii.  19).  As  might  be 
supposed,  there  was  a stricter  obligation  regarding 
the  Passover  than  the  other  feasts,  and  hence  there 
was  an  express  provision  to  enable  those  who,  by 
unavoidable  circumstances  or  legal  impurity,  had 
been  prevented  from  attending  at  the  proper  time, 
to  observe  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of  the  succeed- 
ing month  (Num.  ix.  10-11). 

On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was 
to  be  an  entire  suspension  of  ordinary  labour  of  all 
kinds  (Ex.  xii.  1G ; Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25, 
35).  But  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer 
festivals  work  might  be  carried  on.b 

Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the  great  festi- 
vals must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
maintenance  of  a feeling  of  national  unity.  This 
may  be  traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  26,  27),  and  in  the  attempt  at  reform- 
ation by  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  as  well  as  in 
the  necessity  which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the 
Roman  government  of  mustering  a considerable 
military  force  at  Jerusalem  during  the  festivals 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3  ; xvii.  10,  §2;  cf.  Matt, 
xxvi.  5 ; Luke  xiii.  1). 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sabbatical  num- 
ber in  the  organization  of  these  festivals  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  and  (as  Ewald  has 
observed)  seems,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  sabbatical  sacred  times,  to  furnish  a strong 
proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind.  Pente- 
cost occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover ; the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven 
days  each  ; the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven 
in  the  year — two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost, 
one  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  two  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  falls  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  sacred 
year;  and,  lastly,  the  cycle  of  annual  feasts  occu- 
pies seven  months,  from  Nisan  to  Tisri. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  great 
festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  The 
prominence  which,  not  only  in  that  chapter  but 
elsewhere,  is  given  to  this  significance,  in  the  names 
by  which  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  are  often  called, 
and  also  by  the  offering  of  “ the  first  fruits  of 
wheat-harvest”  at  Pentecost  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22),  and 
of  “ the  first  of  the  first  fruits  ” at  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26),  might  easily  suggest  that 
the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patriarchal  (Ewald,  Al- 
ter thiimer,  p.  385),  and  that  the  historical  associa- 
tions with  which  Moses  endowed  them  were  grafted 
upon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  perhaps,  how- 
ever, a difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  view,  that  we 
should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultural 
festivals  amongst  an  agricultural,  than  a pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors 
were  before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise. 

The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Passover  was 
held  just  before  the  work  of  harvest  commenced, 
Pentecost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  corn-harvest  and 
before  the  vintage,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  all 
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tinction,  and  states  in  detail  what  acts  may  he 
performed  on  the  former,  which  are  unlawful  on  the 
sabbath,  in  the  treatise  Yom  Tob ; while  in  Mo*d 
Katun , it  lays  down  strange  and  burdensome  condi- 
tions in  reference  to  the  intermediate  days. 
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the  fruits  of  the  ground  were  gathered  in.  In  win- 
ter, when  travelling  was  difficult,  there  were  no 
festivals. 

(3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement  see  that  article. 

II.  After  the  captivity,  the  Feast  of  Purim  (Esth. 
ix.  20  sq.)  and  that  of  the  Dedication  (1  Macc.  iv. 
56)  were  instituted.  The  Festivals  of  Wood-carry- 
ing, as  they  were  called  (eopral  runs  £ vXotyopiwv ), 
are  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17,  §6) 
and  the  Mishna  ( Taanith , iv.  5).  What  appears  to 
have  beev  their  origin  is  found  in  Neh.  x.  34.  The 
term,  “ the  Festival  of  the  Basket  ” (koprr\  Kap- 
t a\\ov)  is  applied  by  Philo  to  the  offering  of  the 
First  Fruits  described  in  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11  (Philo, 
vol.  v.  p.  51).  [First  Fruits.] 

The  system  of  the  Hebrew  festivals  is  treated  at 
large  by  Bahr  (Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  cidtus , 
b.  iv.),  by  Ewald  (Alterthiimer,  p.  379  sq.),  and 
by  Philo,  in  a characteristic  manner  (Ilepl  ttjs 
'Ej85djU77s,  Op.  vol.  v.  p.  21,  edit.  Tauch.).  [S.  C.] 
FES  TUS,  PORCIUS  (n<fy»«os  QTicttos,  Acts 
xxiv.  27),  successor  of  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judaea 
(Acts  l.  c. ; Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §9  ; B.  J.  ii.  14,  §1), 
sent  by  Nero,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
60  a.d.  (See  Felix.)  A few  weeks  after  Festus 
reached  his  province  he  heard  the  cause  of  St. 
Paul,  who  had  been  left  a prisoner  by  Felix,  in  the 
presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Bernice  his  sister. 
Not  finding  any  thing  in  the  Apostle  worthy  of  death 
or  of  bonds,  and  being  confirmed  in  this  view  by  his 
guests,  he  would  have  set  him  free,  had  it  not  been 
that  Paul  had  himself  previously  (Actsxxv.  11, 12) 
appealed  to  Caesar.  In  consequence,  Festus  sent  him 
to  Rome.  Judaea  was  in  the  same  disturbed  state 
during  the  procuratorship  of  Festus,  which  had  pre- 
vailed through  that  of  his  predecessor.  Sicarii, 
j obbers,  and  magicians  were  put  down  with  a strong 
hand  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §10).  Festus  had  a difference  with 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  about  a high  wall  which 
they  had  built  to  prevent  Agrippa  seeing  from  his 
palace  into  the  court  of  the  Temple.  As  this  also 
hid  the  view  of  the  Temple  from  the  Roman  guard 
appointed  to’ watch  it  during  the  festivals,  the  pro- 
curator took  -strongly  the  side  of  Agrippa ; but 
permitted  the  Jews  to  send  to  Rome  for  the  decision 
of  the  emperor.  He  being  influenced  by  Poppaea, 
who  was  a proselyte,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
Festus  died  probably  in  the  summer  of  62  A.D., 
having  ruled  the  province  less  than  two  years. 
The  chronological  questions  concerning  his  entrance 
on  the  province  and  his  death  are  too  intricate  and 
difficult  to  be  entered  on  here,  but  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  by  Anger,  de  temporum  in  Act. 
Aposi.  ratione,  pp.  99  ff.,  and  Wieseler,  Chrono- 
logic der  Apostelgeschichte,  pp.  89-99.  Josephus 
implies  (B.  J.  ii.  14  §1)  that  Festus  was  a just  as 
well  as  an  active  magistrate.  [H.  A.] 

FETTERS  (DWm  ; ^33  ; D'j?T).  1.  The 

first  of  these  Hebrew  words,  nechushtaim , expresses 
the  material  of  which  fetters  were  usually  made, 
viz.  brass  (weSai  %aA/cat,  ; A.  V.  “ fetters  of 
brass  ” ),  and  also  that  they  were  made  in 
pairs,  the  word  being  in  the  dual  number:  it  is 
the  most  usual  term  for  fetters  (Judg.  xvi.  21. ; 
2 Sam.  iii.  34;  2 K.  xxv.  7 ; 2 Chr.  xxxiii.  11, 
xxxvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  lii.  11).  Iron  was  occa- 
sionally employed  for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv.  18,  cxlix. 
8).  2.  Cebel  occurs  only  in  the  above  Psalms, 
md,  from  its  appealing  in  the  singular  number, 
may  perhaps  apply  to  the  link  which  connected  the 
letters.  Zikkim  (*‘  fetters,”  Job  xxxvi.  8)  is  more 
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usually  translated  “ chains  ” (Ps.  cxlix.  8 ; Is.  xlv • 
14 ; Nah.  iii.  10),  but  its  radical  sense  appears  to 
refer  to  the  contraction  of  the  feet  by  a chain 
(Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  424).  [W.  L.  B.] 

feyer  (nn^jp,  irnn ; r«r epos 

piyos,  ipeOi<rp.bs ; Lev.  xxvi.  16,  Deut.  xxviii.  22). 
These  words,  from  various  roots3  signifying  heat  or 
inflammation,  are  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  by  various 
words  suggestive  of  fever,  or  a feverish  affection. 
The  word  piyos  (“  shuddering  ”)  suggests  the  ague 
as  accompanied  by  fever,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
LXX.  probably  intended ; and  this  is  still  a very 
common  disease  in  Palestine  ; the  third  word,  which 
they  render  (a  term  still  known  to 

pathology),  a feverish  irritation,  and  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  called  burning  fever,  may  perhaps  be 
erysipelas.  Fever  constantly  accompanies  the 
bloody  flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8 ; comp. 
De  Mandelslo,  Travels,  ed.  1669,  p.  65).  Fevers 
of  an  inflammatory  character  are  mentioned  (Burck- 
hardt,  Arab.  i.  446)  as  common  at  Mecca,  and 
putrid  ones  at  Djidda.  Intermittent  fever  and 
dysentery,  the  latter  often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian 
diseases.  For  the  former,  though  often  fatal  to 
strangers,  the  natives  care  little,  but  much  dread  a 
relapse.  These  fevers  sometimes  occasion  most 
troublesome  swellings  in  the  stomach  and  legs  (ii. 
290-291).  [H.  H.] 

FIELD  (rnb).  The  Hebrew  “ sadeh  ” is  not 
adequately  represented  by  our  “field:”  the  two 
words  agree  in  describing  cultivated  land,  but  they 
differ  in  point  of  extent,  the  sadeh  being  specifically 
applied  to  what  is  unenclosed,  while  the  opposite 
notion  of  enclosure  is  involved  in  the  word  field. 
The  essence  of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  variously 
taken  to  lie  in  each  of  these  notions,  Gesenius 
(Thesaur.  p.  1321)  giving  it  the  sense  of  freedom, 
Stanley  (p.  490)  that  of  smoothness,  comparing 
arvum  from  arare.  On  the  one  hand  sadeh  is 
applied  to  any  cultivated  ground,  whether  pasture 
(Gen.  xxix.  2,  xxxi.  4,  xxxiv.  7 ; Ex.  ix.  3),  tillage 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  xlvii.  24  ; Ruth  ii.  2,  3 ; Job  xxiv. 
6;  Jer.  xxvi.  18  ; Mic.  iii.  12),  woodland  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25,  A.V.  “ground Ps.  cxxxii.  6),  or  mountain- 
i top  (Judg.  ix.  32,  36  ; 2 Sam.  i.  21)  ; and  in  some 
| instances  in  marked  opposition  to  the  neighbouring 
j wilderness  (Stanley,  p.  236,  490),  as  in  the  instance 
of  Jacob  settling  in  the  field  of  Shechem  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  19),  the  field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ; 
Num.  xxi.  20,  A.  V.  “ country  Ruth  i.  1),  and  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  i.  e.  of  the  cultivated  fields,  which 
I formed  the  oasis  of  the  Pentapolis  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  8), 
though  a different  sense  has  been  given  to  the  name 
(by  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1321).  On  the  other  hand 
the  sadeh  is  frequently  contrasted  with  what  is 
enclosed,  whether  a vineyard  (Ex.  xxii.  5 ; Lev. 
xxv.  3,  4;  Num.  xvi.  14,  xx.  17;  compare  Num. 
xxii.  23,  “ the  ass  went  into  the  field,”  with  verse 
24,  “ a path  of  the  vineyards,  a wall  being  on  this 
side  and  a wall  on  that  side”),  a garden  {the  very 
name  of  which,  JJ,  implies  enclosure),  or  a walled 
town  (Deut.  xxviii.  3,  16):  unwalled  villages  or 
scattered  houses  ranked  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as 


Winer  suggests  the  Arabic 


which  he 


renders  Stickfluss,  i.  e.  choking  phlegm.  It  rather 
seems  to  mean  the  frothing  at  the  mouth  which 
accompanies  the  violent  religious  exercitations  of  the 
fanatical  Arabs  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  the 
Nebi-Mousa. 
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Helds  (Lev.  xxv.  31),  and  hence  the  expression  eis 
tovs  aypovs  = houses  in  the  fields  (in  villas , Vulg. ; 
Mark  vi.  36,  56).  In  many  passages  the  term 
unplies  what  is  remote  from  a house  (Gen.  iv.  8, 
xxiv.  63 ; Deut.  xxii.  25)  or  settled  habitation,  as 
in  the  case  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  27  ; the  LXX.,  how- 
ever, refers  it  to  his  character,  aypoiuos) : this  is 
more  fully  expressed  by  '32,  “ the  open 

field ” (Lev.  xiv.  7,  53,  xvii.  5;  Num.  xix.  16; 
2 Sam.  xi.  11),  with  which  is  naturally  coupled 
the  notion  of  exposure  and  desertion  (Jer.  ix.  22  ; 
Ez.  xvi.  5,  xxxii.  4,  xxxiii.  27,  xxxix.  5). 

The  separate  plots  of  ground  were  marked  off  by 
stones,  which  might  easily  be  removed  (Deut.  xix. 
14,  xxvii.  17 ; cf.  Job  xxiv.  2 ; Prov.  xxii.  28, 
xxiii.  10):  the  absence  of  fences  rendered  the  fields 
liable  to  damage  from  straying  cattle  (Ex.  xxii. 
5)  or  fire  (ver.  6 ; 2 Sam.  xiv.  30) : hence  the 
necessity  of  constantly  watching  flocks  and  herds, 
the  people  so  employed  being  in  the  present  day 
named  Natoor  (Wortabet,  Syria,  i.  293).  A cer- 
tain amount  of  protection  was  gained  by  sowing  the 
tallest  and  strongest  of  the  grain  crops  on  the  out- 
side: “spelt”  appears  to  have  been  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose  (Is.  xxviii.  25,  as  in  the 
margin).  From  the  absence  of  enclosures,  cultivated 
land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a field,  whether 
it  were  a piece  of  ground  of  limited  area  (Gen. 
xxiii.  13,  17  ; Is.  v.  8),  a man’s  whole  inheritance 
(Lev.  xxvii.  16  ff.  ; Ruth  iv.  5 ; Jer.  xxxii.  9,  25 ; 
Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  16),  the  ager  publicus  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli.  48  ; Neh.  xii.  29),  as  distinct, how- 
ever, from  the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
walls  of  the  Levitical  cities,  which  was  called  £3H3?D 

(A.  V.  suburbs),  and  was  deemed  an  appendage  of 
the  town  itself  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12),  or  lastly  the 
territory  of  a people  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi 
35  ; Num.  xxi.  20  ; Ruth  i.  6,  iv.  3 ; 1 Sam.  vi.  1, 
xxvii.  7,  11).  In  1 Sam.  xxvii.  5,  “ a town  in  the 
field”  (A.  V.  country)  = a provincial  town  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  royal  city.  A plot  of  ground  sepa- 
rated from  a larger  one  was  termed  Hp/fl 

(Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Ruth  ii.  3;  1 Chr.  xi.  13),  or 
simply  npbn  (2  Sam.  xiv.  30,  xxiii.  12  ; cf.  2 Sam. 

xix.  29).  Fields  occasionally  received  names  after 
remarkable  events,  as  Helkath-Hazzurim,  the  field  of 
the  strong  men,  or  possibly  of  swords  (2  Sam.  ii.  16), 
or  from  the  use  to  which  they  may  have  been  ap- 
plied (2  K.  xviii.  17  ; Is.  vii.  3 ; Matt,  xxvii.  7). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  expressions  “ fruit- 
ful field”  (Is.  x.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16),  and 
“plentiful  field”  (Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33),  are 
not  connected  with  sadeh , but  with  carmel,  mean- 
ing a park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a 
wilderness  or  a forest.  The  same  term  occurs  in 
2 K.  xix.  23,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  24  (A.  V.  Carmel), 
Is.  x.  18  (forest),  and  Jer.  iv.  26  ( fruitful  place) 
[Carmel].  Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression 
in  Ez.  xvii.  5,  (A.  V.  fruitful  field), 

which  means  a field  suited  for  planting  suckers. 

We  have  further  to  notice  other  terms — (1.)  She- 
demoth  (niJDTJ^),  translated  “fields,”  and  connected 
by  Gesenius  with  the  idea  of  enclosure.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  notion  of  burning  does  not 
rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  word.  This  gives  a 
more  consistent  sense  throughout.  In  Is.  xvi.  8,  it 
would  thus  mean  the  withered  grape ; in  Hab.  iii.  17, 
blasted  corn;  in  Jer.  xxxi.  40,  the  burnt  parts  of 
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the  city  (no  “ fields”  intervened  between  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Kidron)  ; while 
in  2 K.  xxiii.  4,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a 
place  of  burning  is  appropriate.  It  is  not  there- 
fore necessary  to  treat  the  word  in  Is.  xxxvii.  27, 
“ blasted,”  as  a corrupt  reading.  (2.)  Abel  (^IlN),  a 
well  -watered  spot,  frequently  employed  as  a prefix  in 
proper  names.  (3.)  Achu  (-inX),  a word  of  Egyptian 
origin,  given  in  the  LXX.  in  a Graecised  form,  a%et 
(Gen.  xli.  2, 18,  “ meadow;”  Job  viii.  11,  “ flag;” 
Is.  xix. '7,  LXX.),  meaning  the  flags  and  rushes  that 
grow  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt.  (4.)  Maareh 
(PnyiO),  which  occurs  only  once  (Judg.  xx.  33, 
“ meadows”) : it  has  been  treated  as  a corruption 
either  of  cave,  or  from  the  west 

(curb  SucTju wv,  LXX.).  But  the  sense  of  openness 
or  exposure  may  be  applied  to  it : thus,  “ they  came 
forth  on  account  of  the  exposure  of  Gibeali,”  the 
Beniamites  having  been  previously  enticed  away 
(ver.  31).  [W.  L.  B.J 

FIG,  FIG-TREE,  H3NFI,  a word  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  O.  T.,  where  it  signifies  the  tree 
Ficus  Carica  of  Linnaeus,  and  also  its  fruit.  The 
LXX.  render  it  by  <rvKr\  and  gvkov,  and  when  it 
signifies  fruit  by  — also  by  <rt ncec&v  or  arvKwv, 

ficetum,  in  Jer.  v.  17  and  Am.  iv.  9.  In  N.  T. 
crvKrj  is  the  fig-tree,  and  avtca  the  figs  (Jam.  iii. 
12).  The  fig-tree  is  very  common  in  Palestine 
(Deut.  viii.  8).  Mount  Olivet  was  famous  for  its 
fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  still  found 
there  (see  Stanley,  S.  tj'  P.  p.  187,  421,  422). 
“ To  sit  under  one’s  own  vine  and  one’s  own  fig-tree  ” 
became  a proverbial  expression  among  the  Jews  to 
denote  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K.  iv.  25 ; Mic. 
iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.  10).  The  character  of  the  tree, 
with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  accords  well  with 
the  derivation  of  the  name  from  |ND,  to  stretch  out, 
porrexit  brachia.  In  Gen.  iii.  7 the  identification 
of  n3NPl  n*Py  with  the  leaves  of  the  Ficus  Carica 
has  been  disputed  by  Gesenius,  Tuch,  and  others, 
who  think  that  the  large  leaves  of  the  Indian  Musa 
Paradisiaca  are  meant  (Germ.  Adamsfeige — Fr. 
figuier  d’Adam).  These  leaves,  however,  would 
not  have  needed  to  be  strung  or  sewn  together,  and 
the  plant  itself  is  not  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
fig-tree. 

When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from 
the  fig-tree,  the  plur.  form  O'OSFl  is  used  (see  Jer. 
viii.  13).  2.  There  are  also  the  words  rn-122^  32? 
and  n'm  signifying  different  kinds  of  figs,  (a) 
In  Hos.  "ix.  10,  rmrn  rn-m  signifies  the  first 
ripe  of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  same  word  occurs  in 
Is.  xxviii.  4,  and  in  Mic.  vii.  1 (comp.  Jer.  xxiv.  2). 
Lowth  on  Is.  xxviii.  4,  quotes  from  Shaw’s  Trav. 
p.  370,  fol.,  a notice  of  the  early  fig  called  boccore, 
and  in  Spanish  Albacora.  (b)  33  is  the  unripe  fig, 
which  hangs  through  the  winter.  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  Cant.  ii.  13,  and  its  name  comes  from  the 
root  333,  crudus  fuit . The  LXX.  render  it  oXvvQoi. 
It  is  found  in  the  Greek  word  Br]d(payrj  = J1'2 
'3N3,  “house  of  green  figs”  (see  Buxt.  p.  1691). 

(c)  In  the  historical  books  of  the  O.  T.  mention 
is  made  of  cakes  of  figs,  used  as  articles  of  food,  and 
compressed  into  that  form  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
them.  They  also  appear  to  have  been  used  reme- 
dially  for  boils  (2  K.  xx.  7 ; Is.  xxxviii.  21) 
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Such  a cake  was  called  ri>n,  or  more  fully  ; 
c*j«n  nbn,  oil  account  of  its  shape  from  root  j 
bn  , to  make  round.  Hence,  or  rather  from  the 

Syriac  xnbn,  the  first  letter  being  dropt,  came  j 
the  Gk.  word  rva.Xa.Qr).  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  500,  ed. 
Casaub.)  makes  express  mention  of  the  Tvo.Xa.Qr]  2u- 
pia.K'1] . Jerome  on  Ez.  vi.  describes  the  Tva.Xa.Qr)  to 
be  a mass  of  figs  and  rich  dates,  formed  into  the 
shape  of  bricks  or  tiles,  and  compressed  in  order 
that  they  may  keep.  Such  cakes  harden  so  as 
to  need  cutting  with  an  axe.  [VV.  D.] 

FIR  — or  n’m,  probably  an  Aramaic 

form — from  cut,  Gesen.  246  ; variously  in 

LXX.  tvltvs,  TrevKT],  Korvapiaaos , and  (Ez.  xxvii. 
5)  KeSpos;  in  Is.  xiv.  8,  £v\a  Aifiduov : in  Vulg. 
chiefly  abics,  cupressus ).  As  the  term  “ cedar”  is 
in  all  probability  applicable  to  more  than  one  tree, 
so  also  “fir”  in  A.  V.  represents  more  than  one 
sort  of  wood.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  that  Berosh 
exclusively  means  “cedar”  is  probably  incorrect; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  cedar  is  said  to  have  been  used  can 
scarcely  have  been  fulfilled,  except  by  a tree  like 
the  pine  or  fir.  Besides  the  woods  above  mentioned 
there  are  one  or  two  passages  in  which  Berosh  is 
rendered  in  LXX.  by  dpicevQos,  Juniper.  The 
passages  from  which  any  special  account  of  its  use 
can  be  derived  are: — 1.  Of  musical  instruments 
(2  Sam.  vi.  5);  2.  Of  doors  (tt evKiva,  1 K.  vi. 
34)  ; 3.  Of  gilded  ceilings  (Kebp'ivois,  2 Chr.  iii. 
5) ; 4.  Boards  or  decks  of  ships,  /ceSpoy  (Gesen. 
748;  Ez.  xxvii.  5).  It  seems  probable  that  the 
ceilings  in  (3)  would  be  of  deal,  the  wood  either  of 
the  Scotch  fir  (pinus  sylvestris),  or  possibly  larch 
(TvevKTj),  while  in  (2)  the  material  is  likely  to  have 
been  of  cypress  ( cupressus  sempervirens , or  cupr. 
thyioides ),  a tree  of  a harder  and  finer  quality,  not 
unlike  the  juniper  ( dpKevQos ). 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  seems  likely  that  by 
Berosh  or  Beroth  is  intended  one  or  other  of  the 
following  trees: — 1.  Pinus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch 
fir;  2.  larch;  3.  Cupressus  sempervirens,  or  cy- 
press, all  which  are  at  this  day  found  in  the  Lebanon 
(Balfour,  Trees  of  Scripture , p.  11 ; Winer,  s.  v. 
Tanne ; Thenius  on  1 K.  vi.  34 ; Saalschiitz,  Arch. 
Hebr.  i.  280,  note  4;  Miller,  Gardeners  Diet. 
Cupressus ; Stephens,  Thes.  Ling.  Gr.  ireuKT] ; 
Belon.  Obs.  c.  110,  p.  165;  Loudon,  Arboretum, 
iv.  2163).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FIRE  (1.  Sjjtf  ; Trvp ; ignis : 2.  “)iN,  and  also 
"VISS  ; <pws  ; lux  ; flame  or  light.  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  may  be  classed  as : — 

I.  Religious.  (1.)  That  which  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense-offering,  begin- 
ning with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20), 
and  continued  in  the  ever  burning  fire  on  the  altar, 
first  kindled  from  heaven  (Lev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  24), 
and  rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon’s  Temple 
(2  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).  (2.)  The  symbol  of  Jehovah’s 

presence,  and  the  instrument  of  his  power,  in  the 
vay  either  of  approval  or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii.  2, 
xiv.  19,  xix.  18;  Num.  xi.  1,  3;  Judg.  xiii.  20  ; 
1 Iv.  xviii.  38;  2 K.  i.  10,  12,  ii.  11,  vi.  17; 
comp.  Is.  li.  6,  lxvi.  15,  24;  Joel  ii.  30;  Mai.  iii. 
2,  3,  iv.  1 ; Mark  ix.  44  ; 2 Pet.  iii.  10  ; Rev.  xx. 
14,  15  ; Reland,  Ant.  Sacr.  i.  8,  p.  26  ; Jennings, 
Jewish  Ant.  ii.  1,  p.  301  ; Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  8, 
§6,  viii.  4,  §4).  Parallel  with  this  application  of 
fire  and  with  its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted 


the  similar  use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
symbols  of  deity,  which  prevailed  among  so  many 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are 
not  even  now  extinct:  e.  g.  the  Sabaean  and  Ma- 
gian  systems  of  worship,  and  their  alleged  con- 
nexion with  Abraham  (Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii. 
1,  2) ; the  occasional  relapse  of  the  Jews  themselves 
into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  form  of  fire-worship 
(Is.  xxvii.  9 ; comp.  Gesen.  |Sn,  p.  489  ; Dcut. 
xvii.  3 ; Jer.  viii.  2 ; Ez.  viii.  16  ; Zeph.  i.  5 ; 
2 K.  xvii.  16,  xxi.  3,  xxiii.  5,  10,  11,  13  ; Jahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  c.  vi.  §§405,  408)  [Moloch]  ; the 
worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire, 
prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  the  Persians, 
so  also  even  in  Egypt  (Her.  iii.  16 ; Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  i.  328,  abridgm.)  ; the  sacred  fire  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Thuc.  i.  24,  ii.  15  ; Cic.  de  Leg. 
ii.  8,  12  ; Liv.  xxviii.  12  ; Dionys.  ii.  67  ; Plut. 
Numa,  9,  i.  263,  ed.  Reiske) ; the  ancient  forms  and 
usages  of  worship,  differing  from  each  other  in  some 
important  respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in 
principle,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Prescott,  Mexico,  i. 
60,  64;  Peru , i.  101);  and  lastly  the  theory  of 
the  so-called  Guebres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of 
Bombay.  (Frazer,  Persia,  c.  iv.  p.  141, 162, 164 ; 
Sir  R.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  50,  424  ; Chardin, 
Voyages , ii.  310,  iv.  258,  viii.  367,  and  foil. ; 
Niebuhr,  Voyages,  ii.  pp.  36,  37  ; Mandelslo, 
Travels,  b.  i.  p.  76 ; Gibbon,  Hist.  c.  viii.,  i.  335, 
ed.  Smith;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  pp.  114, 
1 16  ; Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  156.) 

The  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  be  reple- 
nished with  wood  every  morning  (Lev.  vi.  12; 
comp.  Is.  xxxi.  9).  According  to  the  Gemara,  it 
was  divided  into  3 parts,  one  for  burning  the  vic- 
tims, one  for  incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the 
other  portions  (Lev.  vi.  15  ; Reland,  Antiq.  Hebr. 
i.  4,  8,  p.  26  ; and  ix.  10,  p.  98).  Fire  for  sacred 
purposes  obtained  elsewhere  than  from  the  altar 
was  called  “ strange  fire,”  and  for  use  of  such 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death  by 
fire  from  God  (Lev.  x.  1,  2 ; Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61). 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Mi- 
dianites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified 
by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the 
purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  The  victims  slain  for 
sin-offerings  were  afterwards  consumed  by  fire  out- 
side the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12,  21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  11).  The  Nazarite  who  had  completed 
his  vow,  marked  its  completion  by  shaving  his  head 
and  casting  the  hair  into  the  fire  on  the  altar  on 
which  the  peace-offerings  were  being  sacrificed 
(Num.  vi.  18). 

II.  Domestic.  Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire 
is  often  required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  ^Jer. 
xxx vi.  22  ; Mark  xiv.  54  ; John  xviii.  18  ; Harmer, 
Obs.  i.  125;  Raiimer,  p.  79).  For  this  purpose 
a hearth  with  a chimney  is  sometimes  constructed, 
on  which  either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal 
are  placed  (Harmer,  i.  405).  In  Persia,  a hole 
made  in  the  floor  is  sometimes  filled  with  char- 
coal, on  which  a sort  of  table  is  set  covered  with 
a carpet ; and  the  company  placing  their  feet  under 
the  carpet  draw  it  over  themselves  (Olearius,  Tra- 
vels, p.  294;  Chardin,  'Voyages,  viii.  190).  Rooms 
in  Egypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with  pans 
of  charcoal,  as  there  are  no  fire-places  except  in  the 
kitchens  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  41 ; Eng.  in  Eg.  ii. 

ii). 

On  the  Sabbath,  the  Law  forbade  any  fire  to  be 
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fondled  even  for  cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3 ; Num.  xv. 
32).  To  this  general  prohibition  the  Jews  added 
various  refinements,  e.g.  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a light,  though 
passages  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in 
schools  might  be  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a 
Gentile  lighted  a lamp,  a Jew  might  use  it,  but 
not  if  it  had  been  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  Jew. 
If  a festival  day  fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking 
was  to  be  done  (Mishn.  Shabb.  i.  3,  xvi.  8,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  4,  56,  Moed  Katan,  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  287, 
Surenhus.). 

III.  The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season  in 
Syria,  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident  from 
fire.  The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any  one 
kindling  a fire  which  caused  damage  to  corn  in  a 
field,  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6 ; comp. 
Judg.  xv.  4,  5 ; 2 Sam.  xiv.  30 ; Mishn.  Maccoth, 
vi.  5,  6,  vol.  iv.  48,  Surenh. ; Burckhardt,  Syria, 
pp.  496,  622). 

IV.  Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  awarded 
by  the  Law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a 
mother-in-law,  and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In  the 
former  case  both  the  parties,  in  the  latter,  the 
woman  only,  was  to  suffer.  This  sentence  appears 
to  have  been  a relaxation  of  the  original  practice  in 
such  cases  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Among  other  na- 
tions, burning  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon 
mode  if  not  of  judicial  punishment,  at  least  of 
vengeance  upon  captives ; and  in  a modified  form 
was  not  unknown  in  war  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ; Jer.  xxix.  22 ; Dan.  iii.  20, 
21).  In  certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  cri- 
minals and  of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently 
burnt  (Josh.  vii.  25;  2 K.  xxiii.  16). 

The  Jews  were  expressly  ordered  to  destroy  the 
idols  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  especially  any  city 
of  their  own  relapsed  into  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxii.  20  ; 
2 K.  x.  26 ; Deut.  vii.  5,  xii.  3,  xiii.  16).  In  some 
cases,  the  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hazor,  the  cha- 
riots also,  were,  by  God’s  order,  consumed  with  fire 
(Josh.  vi.  24,  viii.  28,  xi.  6,  9,  13).  One  of  the 
expedients  of  war  in  sieges  was  to  set  fire  to  the 
gate  of  the  besieged  place  (Judg.  ix.  49,  52). 
[Sieges.] 

V.  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  especially  royal  personages,  as  is  men- 
tioned specially  in  the  cases  of  Asa  and  Zedekiah,' 
and  negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14, 
xxi.  19  ; Jer.  xxxiv.  5). 

VI.  The  use  of  fire  in  metallurgy  was  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Ex.  xxxii.  24,  xxxv.  32,  xxxvii.  2,  6,  17,  xxxviii. 
2,  8 ; Num.  xvi.  38,  39).  [Handicraft.] 

VII.  Fire  or  flame  is  used  in  a metaphorical 

sense  to  express  excited  feeling  and  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  also  to  describe  temporal  calamities  and 
future  punishments  (Ps.  lxvi.  12  ; Jer.  xx.  9 ; Joel 
ii.  30 ; Mai.  iii.  2 ; Matt.  xxv.  41 ; Mark  ix.  43 ; 
Rev.  xx.  15).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FIREPAN  (HfiriD  ; irvpiiov,  Ov/xia.T’fjpiov  ; 
ignium  receptaculum ; thuribuluni),  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii. 
3 ; 2 K.  xxv.  15  ; Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  word 
is  elsewhere  rendered  “snuff-dish”  (Ex.  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23  ; Num.  iv.  9 ; iivapvcrrrjp ; emuncto- 
rium)  and  “censer”  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12;  Num. 
xvi.  6 ff.).  There  appeal1,  therefore,  to  have 
been  two  articles  so  called ; one,  like  a chafing- 
dish,  to  carry  live  coals  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
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incense ; another,  like  a snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in 
trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the  snuffers 
and  convey  away  the  snuff.  [W.  L.  B.J 

FIRKIN.  [Measures.] 

FIRMAMENT.  This  term  was  introduced 
into  our  language  from  the  Vulgate,  which  gives 
firmamentum  as  the  equivalent  of  the  (TTepewya  of 
the  LXX.  and  the  rakia  (JPj?"|)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(Gen.  i.  6).  The  Hebrew  term  first  demands 
notice.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  expressive  of 
simple  expansion , and  is  so  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  (1.  c.) ; but  the  true  idea  of  the  word  is 
a complex  one,  taking  in  the  mode  by  which  the 
expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  the  material  expanded.  The  verb 
raka  means  to  expand  by  beating,  whether  by  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
used,  however,  of  beating  out  metals  into  thin 
plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  3 ; Num.  xvi.  39),  and  hence 
the  substantive  D'yfp"l  = “ broad  plates  ” of  metal 
(Num.  xvi.  38).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened 
surface  of  the  solid  earth  (Is.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24 ; Ps. 
cxxxvi.  6),  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  heaven  in  Job  xxxvii.  18 — “ Hast 
thou  spread  (rather  hammered)  out  the  sky  which 
is  strong,  and  as  a molten  looking-glass” — the 
miiTors  to  which  he  refers  being  made  of  metal. 
The  sense  of  solidity,  therefore,  is  combined  with 
the  ideas  of  expansion  and  tenuity  in  the  term 
rakia.  Saalschiitz  ( Archaeol . ii.  67)  conceives  that 
the  idea  of  solidity  is  inconsistent  with  Gen.  ii.  6, 
which  implies,  according  to  him,  the  passage  of  the 
mist  through  the  rakia ; he  therefore  gives  it  the 
sense  of  pure  expansion — it  is  the  large  and  lofty 
room  in  which  the  winds,  &c.,  have  their  abode. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  Gen.  ii.  6 implies 
the  very  reverse.  If  the  mist  had  penetrated  the 
rakia  it  would  have  descended  in  the  form  of  rain  : 
the  mist,  however,  was  formed  under  the  rakia, 
and  resembled  a heavy  dew — a mode  of  fructifying 
the  earth  which,  from  its  regularity  and  quietude, 
was  more  appropriate  to  a state  of  innocence  than 
rain,  the  occasional  violence  of  which  associated  it 
with  the  idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  same 
idea  of  solidity  runs  through  all  the  references  to 
the  rakia.  In  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  represented  as  a 
solid  floor — “ a paved  work  of  a sapphire  stone ;” 
nor  is  the  image  much  weakened  if  we  regard  the 
word  as  applying  to  the  transparency  cf  the 

stone  rather  than  to  the  paving  as  in  the  A.  V., 
either  sense  being  admissible.  So  again,  in  Ez.  i. 
22-26,  the  “firmament”  is  the  floor  on  which  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High  is  placed.  That  the  rakia 
should  be  transparent,  as  implied  in  the  comparisons 
with  the  sapphire  (Ex.  1.  c.)  and  with  crystal  (Ez. 
1.  c.  ; comp.  Rev.  iv.  6),  is  by  no  means  inconsis- 
tent with  its  solidity.  Further,  the  office  of  the 
rakia  in  the  economy  of  the  world  demanded 
strength  and  substance.  It  was  to  serve  as  a divi- 
sion between  the  waters  above  and  the  waters  below 
(Gen.  i.  7).  In  order  to  enter  into  this  description 
we  must  carry  our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  a chaotic  mass,  overspread  with  water, 
in  which  the  material  elements  of  the  heavens  were 
intermingled.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the 
work  of  orderly  arrangement  was  to  separate  the 
elements  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  fix  a floor  of 
partition  between  the  waters  of  the  heaven  and  the 
waters  of  the  earth  ; and  accordingly  the  rakia  was 
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created  to  support  the  upper  reservoir  (Ps.  cxlviii. 

4 ; corap.  Ps.  civ.  3,  where  Jehovah  is  represented 
as  “ building  his  chambers  of  water,”  not  simply 
“ in  water,”  as  the  A.  Y. ; the  prep.  2 signifying 
the  material  out  of  which  the  beams  and  joists 
wei  > made),  itself  being  supported  at  the  edge  or 
rim  of  the  earth’s  disk  by  the  mountains  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  8 ; Job  xxvi.  11).  In  keeping  with  this  view 
the  rakia  was  provided  with  “ windows  ” (Gen.  vii. 
11  ; Is.  xxiv.  18;  Mai.  iii.  10)  and  “doors”  (Ps. 
lxxviii.  23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow 
might  descend.  A secondary  purpose  which  the 
rakia  served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  (Gen.  i.  14),  in  which  they 
were  fixed  as  nails,  and  from  which,  consequently, 
they  might  be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv. 

4 ; Matt.  xxiv.  29).  In  all  these  particulars  we 
recognise  the  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  and,  to  a certain  extent,  by  the  Latins.  The 
former  applied  to  the  heaven  such  epithets  as 
“ brazen  ” (^aX/ceov,  II.  xvii.  425  ; tcoXvxo^kov, 
Tl.  v.  504)  and  “ iron  ” (o-tStjpeov,  Od.  xv.  328, 
xvii.  565) — epithets  also  used  in  the  Scriptures  (Lev. 
xxvi.  19)— and  that  this  was  not  merely  poetical 
embellishment  appeal’s  from  the  views  promulgated 
by  their  philosophers,  Empedocles  (Plutarch,  Plac. 
Phil.  ii.  11)  and  Artemidorus  (Senec.  Quaest.  vii. 

13) .  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  caelo  affixct 
sidera  of  the  Latins  (Plin.  ii.  39,  xviii.  57).  If  it 
be  objected  to  the  Mosaic  account  that  the  view 
embodied  in  the  word  rakia  does  not  harmonize 
with  strict  philosophical  truth,  the  answer  to  such 
an  objection  is,  that  the  writer  describes  things  as 
they  appear  rather  than  as  they  are.  But  in  truth 
the  same  absence  of  philosophic  truth  may  be  traced 
throughout  all  the  terms  applied  to  this  subject, 
and  the  objection  is  levelled  rather  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  than  anything  else.  Examine  the 
Latin  coelum  ( koTKov ),  the  “hollow  place”  or 
cave  scooped  out  of  solid  space  ; our  own  “ heaven.” 
i.  e.  what  is  heaved  up ; the  Greek  ovpavSs,  simi- 
larly significant  of  height  (Pott.  Etym.  Forsch.  i. 
123) ; or  the  German  “ himmel,”  from  heimeln,  to 
cover — the  “roof”  which  constitutes  the“heim” 
or  abode  of  man : in  each  there  is  a large  amount  of 
philosophical  error.  Correctly  speaking,  of  course, 
the  atmosphere  is  the  true  rakia  by  which  the 
clouds  are  supported,  and  undefined  space  is  the 
abode  of  the  celestial  bodies.  There  certainly  ap- 
pears an  inconsistency  in  treating  the  rakia  as.  the 
support  both  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  stars,  for  it 
could  not  have  escaped  observation  that tthe  clouds 
were  below  the  stars : but  perhaps  this  may  be 
referred  to  the  same  feeling  which  is  expressed  in 
the  coelum  ruit  of  the  Latins,  the  downfall  of 
the  rakia  in  stormy  weather.  Although  the  rakia 
and  the  shamayim  (“  heavens”)  are  treated  as  iden- 
tical in  Gen.  i.  8,  yet  it  was  more  correct  to  recog- 
nise a distinction  between  them,  as  implied  in  the 
expression  “firmament  of  the  heavens”  (Gen.  l. 

14) ,  the  former  being  the  upheaving  power  and  the 

latter  the  upheaved  body — the  former  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  latter 
the  strata  or  stories  into  which  the  heaven  was 
divided.  [W.  L.  B.] 

FIRST-BORN  0*122 : ttp<i>t6tokos  ; primo- 
yenitus ; from  222,  early,  ripe,  Gesen.  p . 206), 
applied  equally  both  to  animals  and  human  beings. 
That  some  rights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very 
early  times  is  plain,  but  it  not  so  clear  in  what  they 


consisted.  They  have  been  classed  as,  a.  authority 
over  the  rest  of  the  family;  b.  priesthood;  c.  a 
double  portion  of  the  inheritance.  The  birthright 
of  Esau  and  of  Reuben,  set  aside  by  authority  or 
forfeited  by  misconduct,  prove  a general  privilege 
as  well  as  quasi-sacredness  of  primogeniture  (Gen. 
xxv.  23,  31,  34,  xlix.  3 ; 1 Chr.  v.  1 ; Heb.  xii.  16), 
and  a precedence  which  obviously  existed,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  various  passages  (as  Ps.  lxxxix.  27 ; 
Job  xviii.  13  ; Rom.  viii.  29  ; Col.  i.  15  ; Heb.  xii. 
23)  ; but  the  story  of  Esau’s  rejection  tends  to  show 
the  supreme  and  sacred  authority  of  the  parent 
irrevocable  even  by  himself,  rather  than  inherent 
right  existing  in  the  eldest  son,  which  was  evidently 
not  inalienable  (Gen.  xxvii.  29,  33,  36 ; Grotius, 
Calmet,  Patrick,  Knobel,  on  Gen.  xxv.). 

Under  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  Exodus,  the 
eldest  son  was  regarded  as  devoted  to  God,  and  was 
in  every  case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  not 
exceeding  5 shekels,  within  one  month  from  birth. 
If  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the 
Jewish  doctors  held  the  father  excused,  but  liable 
to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xiii. 
12-15,  xxii.  29  ; Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15,16  ; Lev. 
xxvii.  6 ; Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Luke  ii.  22  ; 
Philo,  de  Pr.  Sacerd.  i.  ii.  233 ; Mangey).  This 
devotion  of  the  first-born  was  believed  to  indicate 
a priesthood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
which  being  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  was 
transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  priesthood 
is  said  to  have  lasted  till  the  completion  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  x.  §165, 387 ; Patrick. 
Selden,  de  • Syn . c.  16 ; Mishn.  Zebachim,  xiv.  4, 
vol.  v.  58  ; comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  5). 

The  ceremony  of  redemption  of  the  first-bom  is 
described  by  Calmet  from  Leo  of  Modena  (Calm. 
on  Num.  xviii.).  The  eldest  son  received  a double 
portion  of  the  father’s  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi.  17), 
but  not  of  the  mother’s  (Mishn.  Becoroth,  viii.  9). 
If  the  father  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he 
preferred  one  to  the  other,  he  'was  forbidden  to  give 
precedence  to  the  son  of  the  one,  if  the  child  of  the 
other  were  the  first-born  (Deut.  xxi.  15,  16).  In 
the  case  of  levirate  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next 
brother  succeeded  to  his  uncle’s  vacant  inheritance 
(Deut.  xxv.  5,  6).  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest 
son  usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  in  the  case 
of  Solomon,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
(1  K.  i.  30,  ii.  22). 

The  male  first-born  of  animals  (DPI"!  2122  ; 
biavoiyov  fx^rpav ; quod  aperit  vulvam ) was  also 
devoted  to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  xxxiv. 
19,  20;  Philo,  l.  c.,  and  quis  rerum  div.  haercs. 
24,  i.  489,  Mang.).  Unclean  animals  were  to  be 
redeemed  with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  value, 
or  else  put  to  death  ; or  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  13, 
27,  28);  The  first-bom  of  an  ass  was  to  be 
redeemed  with  a lamb,  or,  if  not  redeemed,  put  to 
death  (Ex.  xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  15). 
Of  cattle,  goats,  or  sheep,  the  first-bom  from  eight 
days  to  twelve  months  old  were  not  to  be  used,  but 
offered  in  sacrifice.  After  the  burning  of  the  fat, 
the  remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  priests  (Ex. 
xxii.  30;  Num.  xviii.  17,  18;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20; 
Neh.  x.  36).  If  there  were  any  blemish,  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  eaten  at  home  (Deut.  xv. 
21,  22,  and  xii.  5-7,  xiv.  23).  Various  refinements 
on  the  subject  of  blemishes  are  to  be  found  in 
Mishn.  Becoroth.  (See  Mai.  i.  8.  By  “ firstlings,” 
Deut.  xiv.  23,  compared  with  Num.  xviii.  17,  are 
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meant  tithe  animals:  see  Reland,  Antiq.  iii.  10, 
p.  327;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §387.)  [H.  W.  P.'J 

FIRST-FRUITS.  1.  JWiO,  from  S?*p, 
shake , Gesen.  pp.  1249,  1252  ; sometimes 
Qn-1D3.  2.  Dn-133  in  pi.  only,  or  D'T33,  Ges. 

p.  206  : usually  TTpuroyevv^paTa,  air apxal  ra )v 
■Kp(CToyeuvr][ji.dTot3v  (Ex.  xxiii.  19)  ; primitiae,  fru- 
gum  initia,  primitive.  3.  Ges.  p.  1276: 

a (palpe/xa,  airapxh  5 primitiae. 

Besides  the  first  born  of  man  and  of  beast,  the 
Law  required  that  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  produce 
should  be  made  publicly  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
the  3 great  yearly  festivals,  and  also  by  individuals 
without  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance  appears 
to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognised  than  this, 
so  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion carried  with  it  a full  significance  even  in 
N.  T.  times  (Prow  iii.  9;  Tob.  i.  6 ; 1 Macc.  iii. 
49 ; Rom.  viii.  23,  xi.  16 ; Jam.  i.  18  ; Rev. 
xiv.  4). 

1.  The  Law  ordered  in  general,  that  the  first  of 
all  ripe  fruits  and  of  liquors,  or,  as  it  is  twice  ex- 
pressed, the  first  of  first-fruits,  should  be  offered  in 
God’s  house  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26; 
Philo,  de  Monarchia,  ii.  3 (ii.  224,  Mang.)  ). 

2.  On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  sabbath, 

e.  on  the  16th  of  Nisan,  a sheaf  of  new  corn  was 

to  be  brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  before  the 
altar,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fruitful- 
ness (Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6,  10,  12,  ii.  12).  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  sheaf  was  of  barley,  and  that  until 
this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  no  harvest  work 
was  to  be  begun  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §5). 

3.  At  the  expiration  of  7 weeks  from  this  time, 
i.  e.  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to 
be  made  of  2 loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from 
the  new  flour,  which  were  to  be  waved  )n  like 
manner  with  the  Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22  ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  15,  17 ; Num.  xxviii.  26). 

4.  The  feast  of  ingathering,  i.  e.  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  the  7th  month,  was  itself  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
xxxiv.  22 ; Lev.  xxiii.  39). 

These  four  sorts  of  offerings  were  national.  Be- 
sides them,  the  two  following  were  of  an  individual 
kind,  but  the  last  was  made  by  custom  to  assume 
also  a national  character. 

5.  A cake  of  the  first  dough  that  was  baked, 
was  to  be  offered  as  a heave-offering  (Num.  xv. 
19,  21). 

6.  The  first-fruits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought 
in  a basket  to  the  holy  place  of  God’s  choice,  and 
there  presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the 
basket  down  before  the  altar.  The  offerer  was 
then,  in  words  of  which  the  outline,  if  not  the 
whole  form  was  prescribed,  to  recite  the  story  of 
Jacob’s  descent  into  Egypt,  and  the  deliverance 
therefrom  of  his  posterity  ; and  to  acknowledge  the 
blessings  with  which  God  had  visited  him  (Deut. 
xxvi.  2-11). 

The  offerings,  both  public  and  private,  resolve 
themselves  into  2 classes,  a.  produce  in  general, 
in  the  Mishna  D'H-'DB,  Bicurim,  first-fruits, 
primitivi  fructus,  npcoToy^wri/xara,  raw  produce. 
b.  nift-nn,  Terumoth,  offerings,  primitiae,  airap- 
Xai,  prepared  produce  (Gesen.  p.  1276  ; Augus- 
tine, Quaest.  in  Hept.  iv.  32,  vol.  iii.  p.  732; 
Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  iii.  9,  p.  713;  Reland, 
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Antiq.  iii.  7 ; Philo,  dc  Pr.  Sacerd.  i.  (n.  233, 
Mang.)  de  Sacrific.  Abel,  ct  Cain,  21  (i.  177,  M.)  ). 

a.  Of  the  public  offerings  of  first-fruits,  the  Law 
defined  no  place  from  which  the  Passover  sheaf 
should  be  chosen,  but  the  Jewish  custom,  sc  far  as 
it  is  represented  by  the  Mishna,  prescribed  that 
the  wave-sheaf  or  sheaves  should  be  taken  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  ( Terumoth , x.  2):  De- 
puties from  the  Sanhedrim  went  out  on  the  eve  of 
the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks  in  bunches. 
In  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the  sheaf  was  cut 
with  all  possible  publicity,  and  carried  to  the 
Temple.  It  was  there  threshed,  and  an  omer  of 
grain  after  being  winnowed,  was  bruised  and  roasted : 
after  it  had  been  mixed  with  oil  and  frankincense 
laid  upon  it,  the  priest  waved  the  offering  in  all 
directions.  A handful  was  thrown  on  the  altar- 
fire,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests,  to  be 
eaten  by  those  who  were  free  from  ceremonial  de- 
filement. After  this  the  harvest  might  be  carried 
on.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  all  this 
was  discontinued,  on  the  principle,  as  it  seems, 
that  the  House  of  God  was  exclusively  the  place  for 
oblation  (Lev.  ii.  14,  x.  14,  xxiii.  13;  Num.  xviii, 
11  ; Mishn.  Terum.  v.  6,  x.  4,  5 ; Schekalim,  viii. 
8 ; Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §5 ; Philo,  de  proem,  sac. 
i.  (i!.  233,  Mang.)  ; Reland,  Antiq.  iii.  7,  3,  iv. 
3,  8). 

The  offering  made  at  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost, 
was  a thanksgiving  for  the  conclusion  of  wheat 
harvest.  It  consisted  of  2 loaves  (according  to  Jo- 
sephus one  loaf)  of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven, 
which  were  waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover. 
The  size  of  the  loaves  is  fixed  by  the  Mishna  at 
7 palms  long  and  4 wide,  with  horns  of  4 fingers 
length.  No  private  offerings  of  first-fruits  were 
allowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  2 loaves 
(Lev.  xxiii.  15,  20;  Mishn.  Terum.  x.  6,  xi.  4; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §6 ; Reland,  Antiq.  iv.  4,  5). 
The  private  oblations  of  first-fruits  may  be  classed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  public.  The  directions 
of  the  Law  respecting  them  have  been  stated  gene- 
rally above.  To  these  the  Jews  added  or  deduced 
the  following.  Seven  sorts  of  produce  were  consi- 
dered liable  to  oblation,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  grapes, 
figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates  (Gesen.  p. 
219 ; Deut.  viii.  8 ; Mishn.  Bicurim  i.  3 ; Has- 
selquist,  Travels,  p.  417),  but  the  law  appears  to 
have  contemplated  produce  of  all  sorts,  and  to  have 
been  so  understood  by  Nehemiah  (Deut.  xxvi.  2 ; 
Neh.  x.  35,  37).  The  portions  intended  to  be 
offered  were  decided  by  inspection,  and  the  selected 
fruits  were  fastened  to  the  stem  by  a band  of 
rushes  ( Bic . iii.  1).  A proprietor  might,  if  he 
thought  fit,  devote  the  whole  of  his  produce  as 
first-fruits  {ibid.  ii.  4).  But  though  the  Law  laid 
down  no  rule  as  to  quantity,  the  minimum  fixed  by 
custom  was  ^ (Reland,  Antiq.  iii.  8,  4).  No  offer- 
ings were  to  be  made  before  Pentecost,  nor  after  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication,  on  the  25th  of  Cisleu  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16  ; Lev.  xxiii.  16, 17  ; Bic.  i.  3,  6).  The 
practice  was  for  companies  of  24  persons  to  assemble 
in  the  evening  at  a central  station,  and  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air.  In  the  morning  they  were 
summoned  by  the  leader  of  the  feast  with  the  words, 
“ Let  us  arise  and  go  up  to  Mount  Zion,  the  House 
of  the  Lord  our  God.”  On  the  road  to  Jerusalem 
they  recited  portions  of  Psalms  exxii.  and  cl.  Each 
party  was  preceded  by  a piper,  a sacrificial  bullock 
having  the  tips  of  his  horns  gilt  and  crowned  with 
olive.  At  their  approach  to  the  city  they  were 
met  by  priests  appointed  tc  inspect  the  offerings. 
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and  were  welcomed  by  companies  of  citizens  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  the  pilgrims.  On 
ascending  the  Temple  mount  each  person  took  his 
basket,  containing  the  first-fruits  and  an  offering 
of  turtle  doves,  on  his  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  where  they  were  met 
by  Levites  singing  Ps.  xxx.  2.  The  doves  were 
sacrificed  as  a burnt-offering,  and  the  first-fruits 
presented  to  the  priests  with  the  words  appointed 
in  Deut.  xxvi.  The  baskets  of  the  rich  were  of 
gold  or  silver  ; those  of  the  poor  of  peeled  willow. 
The  baskets  of  the  latter  kind  were,  as  well  as  the 
offerings  they  contained,  presented  to  the  priests, 
who  waved  the  offerings  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the 
altar : the  more  valuable  baskets  were  returned  to 
the  owners  ( Bic . iii.  6,  8).  After  passing  the  night 
at  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims  returned  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  their  homes  (Deut.  xvi.  7 ; Terum. 

ii.  4).  It  is  mentioned  that  King  Agrippa  bore  his 
part  in  this  highly  picturesque  national  ceremony 
by  carrying  his  basket  like  the  rest,  to  the  Temple 
[Bic.  iii.  4).  Among  other  bye-laws  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  He  who  ate  his  first-fruits  elsewhere 
than  in  Jerusalem  and  without  the  proper  form 
was  liable  to  punishment  ( Maccoth , iii.  3,  vol.  iv. 
284,  Surenh.).  2.  Women,  slaves,  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  and  some  others  were  exempt  from  the 
verbal  oblation  before  the  priest,  which  was  not 
generally  used  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Bic. 
i.  5,  6). 

b.  The  first-fruits  prepared  for  use  were  not 
required  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  consisted 
of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date-honev,  onions,  cucum- 
bers {Terum.  ii.  5,  6;  Num.  xv.  19,21;  Deut. 
xviii.  4).  They  were  to  be  made,  according  to  some, 
only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine ; but  according  to 
others,  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in  Moab,  in  Am- 
monitis,  and  in  Egypt  (Terum.  i.  1).  They  were 
not  to  be  taken  from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes, 
nor  from  the  corners  left  for  the  poor  (ibid.  i.  5, 

iii.  7).  The  proportion  to  be  given  is  thus  estimated 
in  that  treatise : a liberal  measure,  or,  according 
to  the  school  of  Sliammai,  ^ ; a moderate  portion, 
3*5 ; a scanty  portion,  (See  Ez.  xlv.  13.)  The 
measuring-basket  was  to  be  thrice  estimated  during 
the  season  (ib.  iv.  3).  He  who  ate  or  drank  his  offex- 
ing  by  mistake  was  bound  to  add  \,  and  present  it  to 
the  pi’iest  (Lev.  v.  16,  xxii.  14),  who  was  forbidden 
to  remit  the  penalty  (Terum.  vi.  1,  5).  The  offer- 
ings were  the  pei’quisite  of  the  priests,  not  only  at 
Jerusalem,  but  in  the  pi'ovinces,  and  were  to  be 
eaten  or  used  only  by  tliose  who  wei'e  clean  from 
cei'emonial  defilement  (Num.  xviii.  11  ; Deut. 
xviii.  4). 

The  coiruption  of  the  nation  after  the  time  of 
Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these  as  well  as  in 
other  ordinances  of  the  Law,  and  restoration  of  them 
was  among  the  reforms  brought  about  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Chi',  xxxi  5, 1 1).  Nehemiah  also,  at  the  Return 
from  Captivity,  took  pains  to  reoi’ganize  the  offei- 
ings  of  first-fi’uits  of  both  kinds,  and  to -appoint 
places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  35,  37,  xii.  44). 
Perversion  or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated,  as 
care  in  observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets,  and 
specially  mentioned  in  the  sketcli  of  tlie  restoration 
of  the  Temple  and  Temple-service  made  by  Ezekiel 
(Ez.  xx.  40,  xliv.  30,  xlviii.  14;  Mai.  iii.  8). 

An  offei’ing  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an 
acceptable  one  to  the  pi’ophet  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  42). 

Besides  the  offeiings  of  first-fruits  mentioned 
above,  the  Law  directed  that  the  fruit  of  all  trees 
fresh  planted  should  be  i-egai’ded  as  uncmcumcised, 


or  pi'ofane,  and  not  to  be  tasted  by  the  owne*  for 
three  years.  The  whole  produce  of  the  fourth  year 
was  devoted  to  God  ; and  did  not  become  fi-te  to 
the  owner  till  the  fifth  year  (Lev.  xix.  23-25). 
The  ti'ees  found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  con- 
quest wei-e  ti-eated  as  exempt  from  this  .rule. 
(Mishn.  Orlah,  i.  2.) 

Offerings  of  fii-st-fruits  wei-e  sent  to  Jerusalem 
by  Jews  living  in  foreign  countiies  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi.  6,  §7). 

Offerings  of  fii’st-fruits  were  also  customary  in 
heathen  systems  of  woi'ship.  (See,  for  instances 
and  authorities,  Patrick,  On  Deut.  xxvi.  ; and  a 
copious  list  in  Spencei*,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  iii.  9 ,de  Pri- 
mitiarum  Origine ; also  Leslie,  On  Tithes,  Works, 
vol.  ii. ; Winer,  s.  v.  Erstlinge.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FISH  ; FISHING.  The  Hebrews  recognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and,  as  such,  give  them  a place  in  the  account 
of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  21,  28),  as  well  as  in  other 
passages  where  an  exhaustive  description  of  living 
creatui'es  is  intended  (Gen.  ix.  2 ; Ex.  xx.  4 ; Deut. 

iv.  18 ; 1 K.  iv.  33).  They  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  acquired  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  branch  of  natui’al  history.  Although  they  were 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  names  given  by  the 
Egyptians  to  the  different  species  (for  Josephus,  B.  J. 
iii.  10,  §8,  compares  one  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
to  the  coracinus ),  they  did  not  adopt  a similar 
method  of  distinguishing  them  ; nor  was  any  classi- 
fication attempted  beyond  the  broad  divisions  of 
clean  and  unclean,  great  and  small.  The  former 
was  established  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  9, 10), 
which  pronounced  unclean  such  fish  as  were  devoid 
of  fins  and  scales : these  wei’e  and  are  regarded  as  un- 
wholesome food  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
iii.  58,  59),  so  much  so  that  one  of  the  laws  of  El- 
Hakim  prohibited  the  sale,  or  even  the  capture  of 
them  (Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  i.  132).  This 
distinction  is  pi'obably  referi’ed  to  in  the  teims 
crairpa  (esui  non  idonea,  Schleusner’s  Lex.  s.  v. ; 
Trench,  On  Parables,  p.  137)  and  xcoAd  (Matt, 
xiii.  48).  Of  the  various  species  found  in  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (as  enumei'ated  by  Raumer,  Palastina, 
p.  93),  the  silurus  would  be  classed  among  the 
former,  while  the  sparus  Galilacus,  a species  of 
bream,  and  the  mugil,  chub,  would  be  deemed 
“ clean  ” or  “ good.”  The  second  division  is  marked 
in  Gen.  i.  21  (as  compared  with  vei'se  28),  where 
the  great  marine  animals  (D*1  Vi  1111  D’O'SFI ; kJ)ti j 
peyd\a),  generically  described  as  whales  in  the 
A.Y.  (Gen.  l.c.;  Job  vii.  12)  [Whale],  but  in- 
cluding also  other  animals,  such  as  the  crocodile 
[Leviathan]  and  perhaps  some  kinds  of  serpents, 
are  distinguished  from  “ every  living  creature 
that  creepeth  ” (nbDin  ; A.  Y.  “ moveth  ”),  a 

description  applying  to  fish,  along  with  c ther  rep- 
tiles, as  having  no  legs.  To  the  former  class  we 
may  assign  the  large  fish  i-efeiTed  to  in  Jon.  ii.  1 
(Wia  N ; K-ffros  peya,  Matt.  xii.  40)  which  Winer, 

. (ai-t.  Fische ),  after  Bochart,  identifies  with  a species 
of  shai’k  (canis  carcharias)  ; and  also  that  inferred 
to  in  Tob.  vi.  2 ff.,  identified  by  Bochart  (Jlieroz. 
iii.  p.  697  ff.)  witli  the  silurus  glanis,  but  by  Kitto 
(art.  Fish)  with  a species  of  ci'ocodile  (the  seesar) 
found  in  the  Indus.  The  Hebrews  weie  struck 
with  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  fish,  and  have 
expressed  this  in  the  tei'm  J*5!,  the  root  of  which 
signifies  increase  (comp.  Gen.  xlviii.  16),  and  io 


FISH 

the  secondary  sense  of  yii&,  lit.  to  creep,  thence  to 
multiply  (Gen.  i.  20,  viii.  17,  ix.  7 ; Ex.  i.  7),  as 
well  ns  in  the  allusions  in  Ez.  xlvii.  10.  Doubtless 
they  became  familiar  with  this  fact  in  Egypt,  where 
the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Nile,  and  the  lakes  and 
canals  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823  ; Diod.  i.  36,  43,  52  ; 
Her.  ii.  93,  149),  rendered  it  one  of  the  staple  com- 
modities of  food  (Num.  xi.  5 ; comp.  Wilkinson,  iii. 
62 ).  The  destruction  of  the  fish  was  on  this  ac- 
count a most  serious  visitation  to  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  vii.  21;  Is.  xix.  8).  Occasionally  it  is  the 
result  of  natural  causes  : thus  St.  John  ( Travels  in 
Valley  of  the  Nile , ii.  246)  describes  a vast  de- 
struction of  fish  from  cold,  and  Wellsted  ( Travels 
in  Arabia,  i.  310)  states  that  in  Oman  the  fish  are 
visited  with  an  epidemic  about  every  five  years, 
which  destroys  immense  quantities  of  them.  It  was 
perhaps  as  an  image  of  fecundity  that  the  fish  was 
selected  as  an  object  of  idolatry  : the  worship  of  it 
was  widely  spread,  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii.  58) 
to  Assyria  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  467),  and  even 
India  (Baur,  Mythologie,  ii.  58).  Among  the  Phi- 
listines, Dagon  ( = little  fish ) was  represented  by  a 
figure,  half  man  and  half  fish  (1  Sam.  v.  4).  On 
this  account  the  worship  of  fish  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited (Deut.  iv.  18).  In  Palestine,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  was  and  still  is  remarkably  well  stored  with 
fish,  and  the  value  attached  to  the  fishery  by  the 
Jews  is  shown  by  the  traditional  belief  that  one  of 
the  ten  laws  of  Joshua  enacted  that  it  should  be 
open  to  all  comers  (Lightfoot’s  Talmudical  Exer- 
citutions  on  Matt.  iv.  18).  No  doubt  the  inhabit- 
ants of  northern  Judaea  drew  large  supplies  thence 
for  their  subsistence  in  the  earlier  as  well  as  the 
later  periods  of  the  Bible  history.  Jerusalem  de- 
rived its  supply  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean 
(comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  at  one  time  through  Phoe- 
nician traders  (Neh.  xiii.  16),  who  must  have  pre- 
viously salted  it  (in  which  form  it  is  termed 
in  the  Talmud ; Liglitfoot  on  Matt.  xiv.  17) : the 
existence  of  a regular  fish-market  is  implied  in  the 
notice  of  the  fish-gate,  which  was  probably  con- 
tiguous to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39  ; 
Zeph.  i.  10).  In  addition  to  these  sources,  the 
reservoirs  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
may  have  been  stocked  with  fish  (2  Sam.  ii.  13, 
iv.  12 ; Is.  vii.  3,  xxii.  9,  11;  Cant,  vii.- 4,  where, 
howrever,  “fish”  is  interpolated  in.  the  A.  V.). 
With  I’egard  to  fish  as  an  article  of  food,  see  Food. 

Numerous  allusions  to  the  art  of  fishing  occur 
in  the  Bible:  in  the  O.  T.  these  allusions  are  of  a 
metaphorical  character,  descriptive  either  of  the 
conversion  (Jer.  xvi.  16;  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  or  of  the 
destruction  (Ez.  xxix.  3 ff. ; Eccl.  ix.  12;  Am.  iv. 
2;  Hab.  i.  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  allusions  are  of  a historical  character  for 
the  most  part,  though  the  metaphorical  application 
is  still  maintained  in  Matt.  xiii.  47  ff.  The  most 
usual  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the  use  of  the 
net,  either  the  casting  net  (D*in,  Hab.  i.  15;  Ez. 
xxvi.  5,  14,  xlvii.  10;  8 Iktvov,  Matt.  iv.  20,  21  ; 
Mark  i.  18,  19;  Luke  v.  2 ff . ; John  xxi.  6 ff. ; 
aiA^i^X-qarrpov,  Matt.  iv.  18  ; Mark  i.  16),  probably 
resembling  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  as  shown  in 
Wilkinson  (iii.  55),  or  the  draw  or  drag  net 
(rnblDlO,  Is.  xix.  8 ; Hab.  i.  15 ; (rayfivp,  Matt, 
xiii.  47),  -which  was  larger  and  required  the  use  of  a 
boat : the  latter  was  probably  most  used  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  as  the  number  of  boats  kept  on  it  was  very 
considerable  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii,  IQ,  §9).  On  other 
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waters  a method,  analogous  to  the  use  of  the  weii 
in  our  country,  was  pursued : a fence  of  canes  ci 
reeds  was  made,  within  which  the  fish  were  caught: 
this  was  forbidden  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  damage  done  to  the  boats  by  the 
stakes  (Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iv.  18).  Angling  was  a 
favourite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  followed  by  the  poor  who  could  not  afford  a net 
(Wilkinson,  iii.  53  ff ) : the  requisites  were  a hook 
(H3n,  Is.  xix.  8 ; Hab.  i.  15 ; Job  xli.  1 ; HUy  and 
I'D,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a thorn, 
Anj.  iv.  2 ; &yKL(TTpou,  Matt.  xvii.  27),  and  a line 
(bun,  Job  xli.  1)  made  perhaps  of  reeds:  the  rod 

was  occasionally  dispensed  with  (Wilkinson,  iii.  53), 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible:  ground-bait 
alone  was  used,  fly-fishing  being  unknown.  A still 
more  scientific  method  was  with  the  trident  (HDK^ 
A.Y.  “barbed  iron”)  or  the  spear  (^V^V),  as  prac- 
tised in  Egypt  in  taking  the  crocodile  (Job  xli.  7) 
or  the  hippopotamus  (Wilkinson,  iii.  72).  A similar 
custom  of  spearing  fish  still  exists  in  Arabia  (Well- 
sted, ii.  347).  The  reference  in  Job  xli.  2 is  not  to 
the  use  of  the  hook  in  fishing,  but  to  the  custom 
of  keeping  fish  alive  in  the  water,  when  not  required 
for  immediate  use,  by  piercing  the  gills  with  a ring 
(nin  ; A.  V.  “ thorn”)  attached  to  a stake  by  a 
rope  of  reeds  (|D3X  ; A.  V.  “ hook  ”).  The  night 
was  esteemed  the  best  time  for  fishing  with  the  net 
(Luke  v.  5 ; Plin.  ix.  23).  [W.  L.  B.] 

FITCHES.  This  word  occurs  three  times  in 
Is.  xxviii.  25,  27  as  the  representative  of  the  Heb. 
word  riNp,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  peXavOiov, 
and  the  Vulg.  by  gith  (perhaps  from  the  Heb. 
coriander,  see  Plant.  Rud.  5,  3,  39).  It  is  the  black 
poppy,  in  Latin  nigella;  in  Germ.  Schwarz-kiimmei, 
and  has  a seed  like  cummin,  much  used  in  sauces 
(Plin.  19,  §8  ; Diosc.  3,  93).  Isaiah  tells  us  that 
fitches  were  not  threshed  with  a threshing  instru- 
ment, but  beaten  out  with'  a staff. 

In  Ez.  iv.  9 “fitches”  are  mentioned  among  the 
materials  of  the  bread  the  prophet  was  bidden  to 
make,  but  there  it  represents  the  Heb.  word  PlDDD. 
This  word  is  incorrectly  translated  in  A.  V.  “ rie,” 
in  Ex.  ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25;  but  in  the  latter 
place,  as  in  Ez.  iv.  9,  we  have  the  marginal  reading 
“ spelt,”  which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  root  of  TlDDD  is  DD3,  to  shear,  and  the  species 
of  com,  to  which  it  gives  a name,  is  the  Triticum 
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Spelta  of  Linnaeus — in  Greek  (ea ; in  Latin  far, 
and  ador.  “ Spelt  has  a four-leaved  blunted  calix, 
small  blossoms,  with  little  awns,  and  a smooth, 
slender  ear  (as  it  were  shorn),  the  grains  of  which 
sit  so  firmly  in  the  husks  that  they  must  be  freed 
from  them  by  peculiar  devices ; it  grows  about  as 
high  as  barley,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Palestine,  in  more  than  one  species.  The  LXX. 
translate  it  by  oAvpa,  in  Pliny  arinca,  which 
corresponds  with  the  French  riguet ; and  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  36)  observes  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  baking  bread."  See  Kalisch  on  Ex. 
ix.  32.  [W.  D.] 

FLAG.  In  Job  viii.  11  it  is  asked,  “ Can  the 
flag  grow  without  water?”  the  word  rendered 
“ flag”  being  the  Heb.  -Ultf , Achu.  This  is  an  Egyp- 
tian word,  as  Gesenius  has  proved  ( Thes . p.  67), 
and  signifies  marsh  vegetation  of  every  kind,  or,  as 
Jerome  on  Is.  xix.  7 says,  “ quicquid  in  palude 
virens  nascitur.”  In  Gen.  xli.  2,  the  LXX.  render 
the  word  by  &x€l  (A.  V.  “ meadow.”)  Theodotion 
in  Job  viii.  11  has  axf ; and  &xi  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  (Is.  xix.  7)  also  as  the  representative  of 
n'ny  (A.  V.  “paper  reeds”)  which  word  is  ex- 
plained by  Gesenius,  naked  places  without  trees — 
the  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
In  Ex.  ii.  3,  5,  and  Is.  xix.  6 the  Heb.  5]-lD  ( Suph ; 
the  word  from  which  the  Red  Sea  derives  its  Scrip- 
ture name  of  Tam-Suph,  the  “weedy  sea”)  is 
rendered  flag.  The  reference  in  both  cases  is  to  a 
water-plant  growing  in  Egypt  at  the  river-side. 
This  plant  was  probably  the  Alga  Nilotica,  called 
by  the  Egyptians  Sari.  Pliny  (xiii.  23)  describes 
it.  (See  Kalisch  on  Ex.  1.  c.)  . D.] 

FLAGON,  a word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
render  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  1.  Ashishah, 
(2  Sam.  vi.  19  ; 1 Chr.  xvi.  3 ; Cant.  ii.  5 ; 
Hos.  iii.  1).  The  real  meaning  of  this  word,  ac- 
cording to  the  conclusions  of  Gesenius  ( Thes . 166), 
is  a cake  of  pressed  raisins.  He  derives  it  from  a 
root  signifying  to  compress,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  (A Ayavov,  ayopirr), 
7r 4/JLfjLaTa)  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and  also  by  the 
indications  of  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  and  the  Mishna 
( Nedarim , 6,  §10).  In  the  passage  in  Hosea  there 
is  probably  a reference  to  a practice  of  offering 
such  cakes  before  the  false  deities.  The  rendering 
of  the  A.  V.  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to  Luther,  who 
in  the  first  two  of  the  above  passages  has  ein  Ndssel 
Wein,  and  in  the  last  Kanne  Wein ; but  primarily 
to  the  interpretations  of  modern  Jews  (e.  g.  Ge- 
mara,  Baba  Bathra,  and  Targum  on  Chronicles), 
grounded  on  a false  etymology  (see  Michaelis, 
quoted  by  Gesenius,  and  the  observations  of  the 
latter,  as  above).  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
two  first  passages  the  words  “ of  wine  ” are  inter- 
polated, and  that  in  the  last  “ of  wine"  should  be 
“ of  grapes/'* 

2.  Nebel,  733  (Is.  xxii.  24  only).  Nebel  is 
commonly  used  for  a bottle  or  vessel,  originally 
probably  a skin,  but  in  later  times  a piece  of 
pottery  (Is.  xxx.  14).  But  it  also  frequently  occurs 
with  the  force  of  a musical  instrument  (A.  V.  gene- 
rally “ psaltery,”  but  sometimes  “ viol  ”),  a mean- 
ing which  is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  and  the 
Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  Luther,  and  given 
in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  however, 
follows  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  with  this  j 
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agrees  Gesenius’s  rendering,  “ Becken  und  Flaschcn, 
von  allerhand  Art.”  [G.] 

FLAX.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  this 
plant  in  O.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  slightly 
modified— and  About  the  foimer 

there  is  no  question.  It  occurs  only  in  three  places 
(Ex.  ix.  31  ; Is.  xlii.  3,  xliii.  17).  As  regards  the 
latter,  there  is  probably  only  one  passage  where  it 
stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undressed  state  (Josh.  ii. 
6).  Eliminating  all  the  places  where  the  words 
are  used  for  the  article  manufactured  in  the  thread , 
the  piece,  or  the  made  up  garment  [Linen  ; Cot- 
ton], we  reduce  them  to  two:  Ex.  ix.  31,  certain, 
and  Josh.  ii.  6,  disputed. 

In  the  former  the  flax  of  the  Egyptians  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  damaged  by  the  plague  of  hail. 
The  word  is  retained  by  Onkelos  ; but  is 

rendered  in  LXX.  ffTrepyaTiCov,  and  in  Vulg.  folli 
culos  germinabat.  The  A.  V.  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  LXX.  (boiled  =(TTTepp.aTi(ov)’,  and  so 
Rosenm.  “ globulus  seu  nodus  lini  maturescentis  ” 
(Schol.  ad  loc.').  Gesen.  makes  it  the  calix,  or  co- 
rolla ; refers  to  the  Mishna,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
calix  of  the  hyssop,  and  describes  this  explanation  as 
one  of  long  standing  among  the  more  learned  Rabbins 
{Thes.  p.  261). 

For  the  flax  of  ancient  Egypt,  see  Herodot.  ii. 
37,  105  ; Cels.  ii.  p.  285  ff. ; Heeren,  Ideen,  ii.  2, 
p.  368  ff.  For  that  of  modern  Egypt,  see  Hassel- 
quist,  Journey,  p.  500 ; Olivier,  Voyage,  iii.  p. 
297 ; Girard’s  Observations  inDcscript.  de  VEgypte, 
T.  xvii.  (etat  moderne ),  p.  98 ; Paul  Lucas, 
Voyages,  P.  ii.  p.  47. 

From  Ritter’s  Erdkunde,  ii.  p.  916  (comp,  his 
Vorhalle , &c.,  45-48),  it  seems  probable  that  the 
cultivation  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Egypt ; but  that  originating  in  India  it  spread  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a very  early  period 
of  antiquity.  That  it  was  grown  in  Palestine  even 
before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Israelites 
appeal's  from  Josh.  ii.  6,  the  second  of  the  two  pas- 
sages mentioned  above.  There  is,  however,  some 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ; AivoKaAd/xy  ; Vulg.  stipulae 

lini ; and  so  A.  V.  “ stalks  of  flax Joseph,  speaks 
of  Alvov  ay/eaA(8as,  armfuls,  or  bundles  of  flax ; 
but  Arab.  Vers.  “ stalks  of  cotton .”  Gesenius,  how- 
ever, and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favour  of  the  render- 
ing “ stalks  of  flax.”  If  this  be  correct,  the  place 
involves  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  drying  the 
flax-stalks  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  houses ; and  so  expressly 
in  Joseph.  (Ant.  v.  i.  §2),  Alvov  yap  ayieaAlSas 
iirl  rod  reyovs  e\p In  later  times  this  drying 
was  done  in  ovens  (Rosenm.  Alterthumsk.).  There 
is  a decided  reference  to  the  raw  material  in  the 
LXX.  rendering  of  Lev.  xiii.  47,  Ifiarltp  arvirKviva), 
and  Judg.  xv.  14,  arvinrlov,  comp.  Is.  i.  31. 

The  various  processes  employed  in  preparing  the 
flax  for  manufacture  into  cloth  are  indicated — 
1.  The  drying  process  (see  above).  2.  The  peel- 
ing of  the  stalks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres  (the 
name  being  derivable  either,  as  Parkh.  from 
to  strip,  peel,  or  as  Gesen.  from  CS^Q,  to  separate 
into  parts)  ; 3.  The  hackling  (Is.  xix.  9:  LXX. 
Alvov  rb  o'xm'T&i/;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.  p'*]K> 
and  for  the  combs  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wil- 
| kinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  p.  140).  The  flax,  ho*- 
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ever,  was  not  always  dressed  before  weaving  (see 
Ecclus.  xl.  4.  where  w/x6Mvov  is  mentioned  as  a 
species  of  clothing  worn  by  the  poor.)  That  the 
use  of  the  coarser  fibres  was  known  to  the  Heb. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  tow  (TPyj), 
in  Judg.  xvi.  9;  Is.  i.  31.  That  flax  was  an- 
ciently one  of  the  most  important  crops  in  Pales- 
tine appears  from  Hos.  ii.  5,  9 ; that  it  continued 
to  be  grown,  and  manufactured  into  linen  in 
N.  Palestine  down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the 
testimony  of  numerous  Talmudists  and  Rabbins. 
At  present  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cul- 
tivated there  as  the  cotton  plant.  [Cotton  ; 
Linen.]  [T.  E.  B.] 

FLEA,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  viz.  in  1 Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20.  In 
both  cases  David  in  speaking  to  Saul  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a term  of  humility.  The  Heb.  word  is 
which  the  LXX.  render  by  ipvWos,  and 
the  Vulg.  by  pulex.  Fleas  ai'e  abundant  in  the 
East,  and  afford  the  subject  of  many  proverbial 
expressions.  [VV.  D.] 

FLESH.  [Food.] 

FLINT.  The  Heb.  quadriliteral  is  ren- 

dered flint  in  Deut.  viii.  15,  xxxii.  13  ; Ps.  cxiv.  8 ; 
and  Is.  1.  7.  In  Job  xxviii.  9 the  same  word  is 
rendered  rock  in  the  text,  and  flint  in  the  margin. 
In  the  three  first  passages  the  reference  is  to  God’s 
bringing  water  and  oil  out  of  the  naturally  barren 
rocks  of  the  Wilderness  for  the  sake  of  His  people. 
In  Isaiah  the  word  is  used  metaphorically  to  sig- 
nify the  firmness  of  the  prophet  in  resistance  to 
his  persecutors.  In  Ez.  iii.  9 the  English  word 
“flint”  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  but  there  it 
represents  the  Heb.  Tzor.  So  also  in  Is.  v.  28  we 
have  like  flint , in  reference  to  the  hoofs  of  horses. 
In  1 Macc.  x.  73  /coxA.a|  is  translated  flint,  and  in 
Wisd.  xi.  4 the  expression  e/c  irerpas  anpordfiov  is 
adopted  from  Deut.  viii.  15  (LXX.).  [W.  D.] 

FLOOD.  [Noah,] 

FLOOR.  [Pavement.] 

FLOUR.  [Bread.] 

FLUTE  (Xn'jpn^D),  a musical  instrument, 
mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15) 
as  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up.  It  is  derived  from 
p“)^,  to  hiss ; Sept.  aupiy£,  a pipe.  According  to 
the  author  of  Shilte-Haggiborim,  this  instrument 
was  sometimes  made  of  a great  number  of  pipes — 
a statement  which,  if  correct,  would  make  its  name 
the  Chaldee  for  the  musical  instrument  called  in 
Hebrew  3 MV,  and  erroneously  rendered  in  the 
A.  Y.  « Organ.”  [D.  W.  M.] 

FLUX,  BLOODY  (Svaei/repla,  Acts  xxviii. 
8),  the  same  as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East  is, 
though  sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic  and 
infectious,  and  then  assumes  its  worst  form.  It  is 
always  attended  with  fever.  [Fever.]  A sharp 
guawing  and  burning  sensation  seizes  the  bowels, 
which  give  off  in  purging  much  slimy  matter  and 
purulent  discharge.  When  blood  flows  it  is  said  to 
be  less  dangerous  than  without  it  (Schmidt,  Bibl. 
Medic,  c.  xiv.  p.  503-507).  King  Jehoram’s 
disease  was  probably  a chronic  dysentery,  and  the 
“ bowels  falling  out  ” the  prolapsus  ani,  known 
sometimes  to  ensue  (2  Chr.  xxi  15  19).  [H.  H.] 
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FLY.  1.  In  Ex.  viii.  20-32  we  have  a de- 
scription of  the  plague  of  “ flies.”  The  animals 
so  denominated  are  called  in  Heb.  2*15?;  and  the 
same  term  occurs  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  45  and  cv.  31, 
where  this  visitation  is  alluded  to.  In  the  first 
of  these  passages  the  A.  V.  has  “swarms,”  in  the 
last  two  “ divers  sorts  of  flies.”  The  LXX.  has 
in  each  Kvv6pvia,  the  “ dog-fly.”  Perhaps  the 
better  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  would  be  beetles . 
[Beetle.] 

2.  The  word  2-12T,  rendered  fly  in  A.  Y.  and 
pula  by  the  LXX.,  occurs  twice  in  the  O.  T.  In 
Is.  vii.  18,  some  noxious  insect,  like  that  which  con- 
stituted the  plague  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians, 
is  meant ; but  the  etymology  of  the  word  afiords 
no  clue  as  to  the  insect  specially  referred  to.  Jn 
Eccl.  x.  1 the  effect  of  any  decaying  animal  matter, 
however  small,  in  producing  corruption  in  substances 
with  which  it  may  be  in  contact,  is  illustrated  by 
the  saying,  “ Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  to  send  forth  a stinking  savour.”  (Comp. 
Wisd.  xvi.  9,  xix.  10.)  [W.  D.] 

FOOD.  The  diet  of  eastern  nations  has  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with 
our  own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  are 
the  small  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the 
variety  of  articles  used  as  accompaniments  to 
bread,  the  substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms 
for  our  liquors,  and  the  combination  of  what  we 
should  deem  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  same 
dish,  or  the  same  meal.  The  chief  point  of  agree- 
ment is  the  large  consumption  of  bread,  the  im- 
portance of  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is 
testified  by  the  use  of  the  term  lechem  (originally 
food  of  any  kind)  specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as 
by  the  expression  “staff  of  bread”  (Lev.  xxvi.  26  ; 
Ps.  cv.  16;  Ez.  iv.  16,  xiv.  13).  Simpler  pre- 
parations of  corn  were,  however,  common  ; some- 
times the  fresh  green  ears  were  eaten  in  a natural 
state, a the  husks  being  rubbed  off  by  the  hand 
(Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Deut.  xxiii.  25;  2 K.  iv.  42; 
Matt.  xii.  1 ; Luke  vi.  1) ; more  frequently, 
however,  the  grains,  after  being  carefully  picked, 
were  roasted  in  a pan  over  a fire  (Lev.  ii.  14), 
and  eaten  as  “ parched  corn,”  in  which  form 
it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  particularly 
among  labourers,  or  others  who  had  not  the  means 
of  dressing  food  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Ruth  ii.  14; 
1 Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  18  ; 2 Sam.  xvii.  28) : this 
practice  is  still  very  usual  in  the  East  (cf.  Lane,  i 
251 ; Robinson,  Researches , ii.  350).  Sometimes 
the  grain  was  bruised  (like  the  Greek  polenta , 
Plin.  xviii.  14),  in  which  state  it  was  termed 
either  65H3  (ept/cTc£,  LXX. ; A.  V.  “ beaten  ” 
Lev.  ii.  14,  16),  or  lYlEPl  Qict iaavai,  Aquil. 
Symm.  ; A.  V.  “corn;”  2 Sam.  xvii.  19;  cf. 
Prov.  xxvii.  22),  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  ; it  was 
eaten  either  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  15),  or  made 
into  a soft  cake  named  HD'HJ!  (A.  V.  “dough;” 
Num.  xv.  20 ; Neh.  x.  37 ; Ez.  xliv.  30).  The 
Hebrews  used  a great  variety  of  articles  (John  xxi. 
5)  to  give  a relish  to  bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so 
used  (Job  vi.  6),  as  we  learn  from  the  passage  just 
quoted ; sometimes  the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour 
wine  (A.  V.  “ vinegar”)  which  the  labourers  drank 
(Ruth  ii.  14)  ; or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into  the 


* This  custom  is  still  practised  in  Palestine  (Ro- 
binson’s Researches , i.  493). 
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gravy,  which  was  either  served  up  separately  for 
the  purpose,  as  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  19),  or  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  meat  dish,  as  done  by  the 
Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  63),  whose  practice  of 
dipping  bread  in  the  broth,  or  melted  fat  of  the 
animal,  strongly  illustrates  the  reference  to  the 
sop  in  John  xiii.  26  ff.  The  modern  Egyptians 
season  their  bread  with  a sauce  b composed  of  various 
stimulants,  such  as  salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chick- 
peas (Lane,  i.  180).  The  Syrians,  on  the  other  hand, 
use  a mixture  of  savory  and  salt  for  the  same 
purpose  (Russell,  i.  93).  Where  the  above  men- 
tioned accessories  were  wanting,  fruit,  vegetables, 
fish,  or  honey,  were  used.  In  short  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  articles  of  food,  which  we  are  about  to 
mention,  were  mainly  viewed  as  subordinates  to  the 
staple  commodity  of  bread.  The  various  kinds 
of  bread  and  cakes  are  described  under  the  head  of 
Bread. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a conspicuous 
place  in  Eastern  diet,  as  affording  substantial  nourish- 
ment ; sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a fresh  state 
; Gen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  generally  in  the 
form  of  the  modern  leban,  i.  e.  sour  milk  (ilNDn  ; 
A.V.  “butter;”  Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg.  v.  25  ; 2 
Sam.  xvii.  29).  The  latter  is  universally  used  by 
the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their  ordinary  beverage 
(Burckhardt,  Notes , i.  240),  but  mixed  with  flour, 
meat,  and  even  sa'ad  (Burckhardt,  i.  58,  63  ; 
Russell,  Aleppo , i.  118).  It  is  constantly  offered 
to  travellers,  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  it  is 
deemed  scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return 
for  it  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  120).  For  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  leban  makes  up  a great 
part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in  Syria  (Russell, 
l.  c.).  Butter  (Prov.  xxx.  33)  and  various  forms 
of  coagulated  milk,  of  the  consistency  of  the  modern 
kaimak  (Job  x.  10 ; 1 Sam.  xvii.  18  ; 2 Sam. 
xvii.  29)  were  also  used.  [Butter  ; Cheese  ; 
Milk.] 

Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence : figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance  ; the  early  sorts 
described  as  the  “ summer  fruit  ” Cpp  ; Am.  viii. 
I,  2),  and  the  “first  ripe  fruit”  (PH-ISS  ; Hos. 
ix.  10 ; Mic.  vii.  1)  were  esteemed  a great  luxury, 
and  were  eaten  as  fresh  fruit ; but  they  were  gene- 
rally dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  similar  to  the 
date-cakes  of  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
i.  57),  in  which  form  they  were  termed 
(iraAa 0at,  A.  V.  “ cakes  of  figs  ;”  1 Sam.  xxv. 
18,  xxx.  12  ; 1 Chr.  xii.  40),  and  occasionally 
pp  simply  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ; A.Y.  “ summer 
fruit”).  Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a dried 
state  as  raisins  (O'plpX  ; ligaturae  uvae  passae, 
Vulg.  ; 1 Sam.  xxv.  18,  xxx.  12;  2 Sam.  xvi.  1 ; 

1 Chr.  xii.  40),  but  sometimes,  as  before,  pressed 
into  cakes,  named  (2  Sam.  vi.  19  ; 1 Chr. 

xvi.  3 ; Cant.  ii.  5 ; Hos.  iii.  1),  understood  by  the, 
LXX.  as  a sort  of  cake,  xdyavov  atrb  T-rjydvov,  and 
by  the  A.  V.  as  a “ flagon  of  wine.”  Fruit-cake 
forms  a part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabians,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  travellers ; 
dissolved  in  water  it  affords  a sweet  and  refreshing 
drink  (Niebuhr,  Arabia,  p.  57  ; Russell,  Aleppo,  i. 
82)  ; an  instance  of  its  stimulating  effect  is  re- 
corded in  l Sam.  xxx.  12.  Apples  (probably 
citrons)  are  occasionally  noticed,  but  rather  in 

b The  later  Jews  named  this  sauce  nD'HIl  (Mishn. 
its.  2,  §6)  : it  consisted  of  vinegar,  almonds,  and 
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reference  to  their  fragrance  (Cant.  ii.  5,  vii.  8)  and 
colour  (Prov  xxv.  1 1),  than  as  an  article  of  food. 
Dates  are  not  noticed  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept 
the  rendering  of  pp  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xvi, 
1)  as  = (poLviKes ; it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that,  where  the  palm-tree  flourished,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  its  fruit  was  consumed  ; 
in  Joel  i.  12  it  is  reckoned  among  other  trees 
valuable  for  their  fruit.  The  pomegranate  tree 
is  also  noticed  by  Joel ; it  yields  a luscious  fruit, 
from  which  a species  of  wine  was  expressed  (Cant, 
viii.  2 ; Hag.  ii.  19).  Melons  were  grown  in 
Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5),  but  not  in  Palestine.  The 
mulberry  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  Luke  xvii. 
6 under  the  name  avKapivos ; the  Hebrew  E'iOIl 
so  translated  (2  Sam.  v.  23  ; 1 Chr.  xiv.  14)T  is 
rather  doubtful ; the  Yulg.  takes  it  to  mean  pears. 
The  (rvKopopea  (“sycomore,”  A.V  ; Luke  xix.  4)  dif- 
fered from  the  tree  last  mentioned  ; it  was  the  Egyp- 
tian fig,  which  abounded  in  Palestine  (1  K.  x.  27), 
and  was  much  valued  for  its  fruit  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
28  ; Am.  vii.  14).  [Apple  ; Citron  ; Figs  ; 
Mulberry-tree  ; Palm-tree  ; Pomegranate  ; 
Sycamine-tree  ; Sycamore.] 

Of  vegetables  we  have  most  frequent  notice  of 
lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  34 ; 2 Sam.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11  ; 
Ez.  iv.  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Be- 
douins in  travelling  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  65)  , 
beaus  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28 ; Ez.  iv.  9),  which  still  form 
a favourite  dish  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  for  breakfast, 
boiled  in  water  and  eaten  with  butter  and  pepper ; 
from  2 Sam.  xvii.  28  it  might  be  inferred  that  beans 
and  other  kinds  of  pulse  were  roasted,  as  barley 
was,  but  the  second  *6p  in  that  verse  is  probably 
interpolated,  not  appearing  in  the  LXX.,  and  even, 
if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to  pulse  in  the  A.  V., 
as  of  cicer  in  the  Vulg.  is  wholly  unwarranted ; 
cucumbers  (Num.  xi.  5 ; Is.  i.  8 ; Bar.  vi.  70  ; 
cf.  2 K.  iv.  39  where  wild  gourds,  cucumeres  asinini , 
were  picked  in  mistake  for  cucumbers)  ; leeks, 
onions,  and  garlick,  which  were  and  still  are  of  a 
superior  quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5 ; cf.  Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  374 ; Lane,  i.  251)  ; lettuce, 
of  which  the  wild  species,  lactuca  agrestis,  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Greek  iriKpls  by  Pliny  (xxi.  65),  and 
formed,  according  to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.,  the 
“ bitter  herbs  ” (O’H’ID)  eaten  with  the  paschal 
lamb  (Ex.  xii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11);  endive,  which  is 
still  well  known  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  91)  may 
have  been  included  under  the  same  class.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  we  have  notice  of  certain  “ herbs  ” 
(ni"litf  ; 2 K.  iv.  39)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity, 
which  were  mallows  according  to  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions,  but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  a 
vegetable  resembling  the  brassica  eruca  of  Lin- 
naeus ; and  again  of  sea-purslane  (rtf  ; &Xipa ; 
“ A.  V.  mallows  ”),  and  broom-root  (D'DD"] ; 
“ A.  Y.  juniper ;”  Job  xxx.  4)  as  eaten  by  the 
poor  in  time  of  famine,  unless  the  latter  were 
gathered  as  fuel.  An  insipid  plant,  probably  purs- 
lane, used  in  salad  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Job 
vi.  6,  under  the  expression  rtfE&n  “in  (“  white 
of  egg,”  A.  V.).  The  usual  method  of  eating 
vegetables  was  in  the  form  of  pottage  (TD  ; eipijpa ; 
pulmentum ; Gen.  xxv.  29  ; 2 K.  iv.  38  ; Hag.  ii. 

1 2)  ; a meal  wholly  of  vegetables  was  deemed  very 

spice,  thickened  with  flour.  It  was  used  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover  ( Pes . 1 0,  §3). 
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poor  fare  (Prov.  xv.  17  ; Dan.  i.  12  ; Rom.  xiv.  2). 
The  modern  Arabians  consume  but  few  vegetables  ; 
radishes  and  leeks  are  most  in  use,  and  are  eaten 
raw  with  bread  (Burckhardt,  Arabia , i.  56). 
[Beans  ; Cucumber  ; Garlic  ; Gourd  ; Leek  ; 
Lentil  ; Onion.] 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hebrews 
were  numerous ; cummin  (Is.  xxviii.  25  ; Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  dill  (Matt,  xxiii.  23,  “ anise,”  A.  V.), 
coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31  ; Num.  xi.  7),  mint  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  mustard  (Matt.  xiii. 
31,  xvii.  20),  and  salt  (Job  vi.  6),  which  is 
reckoned  among  “ the  principal  things  for  the  whole 
use  of  man’s  life”  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  26).  Nuts 
(pistachios)  and  almonds  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  were  also 
used  as  whets  to  the  appetite.  [Almond-tree  ; 
Anise  ; Coriander  ; Cummin  ; Mint  ; Mus- 
tard; Nuts;  Spices.] 

In  addition  to  these  classes,  we  have  to  notice 
$ome  other  important  articles  of  food : in  the  first 
place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  the 
bee  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25;  Matt.  iii.  4),  which  abounds 
in  most  parts  of  Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i. 
54),  or  the  other  natural  and  artificial  productions 
included  under  that  head,  especially  the  dibs  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians,  i.  e.  grape-juice  boiled  down 
to  the  state  of  the  Roman  defrutum,  which  is  still 
extensively  used  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  82)  ; the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Gen.  xliii.  1 1 
and  Ez.  xxvii.  17.  The  importance  of  honey,  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious  ; it  was  both  used 
in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (though  prohibited  in  the 
case  of  meat  offerings,  Lev.  ii.  11),  as  in  the  pastry  of 
the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  54),  and  was  also 
eaten  in  its  natural  state  either  by  itself  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  27  ; 2 Sam.  xvii.  29  ; 1 Iv.  xiv.  3),  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  things,  even  with  fish  (Luke 
xxiv.  42).  “Butter  and  honey”  is  an  expression 
for  rich  diet  (Is.  vii.  15,  22);  such  a mixture  is 
popular  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
i.  54).  “ Milk  and  honey  ” are  similarly  coupled 

together,  not  only  frequently  by  the  sacred  writers, 
as  expressive  of  the  richness  of  the  promised  land, 
but  also  by  the  Greek  poets  (cf.  Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Jov.  48  ; Horn.  Od.  xx.  68).  Too  much  honey 
was  deemed  unwholesome  (Prov,  xxv.  27).  With 
regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
to  the  extent  we  might  have  anticipated ; the 
modern  Arabs  only  employ  it  in  frying  fish 
(Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  54),  but  for  all  other  pur- 
poses butter  is  substituted:  among  the  Hebrews 
it  was  deemed  an  expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi.  17), 
to  be  reserved  for  festive  occasions  (1  Chr.  xii.  40  ; 
it  was  chiefly  used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii 
5 IF. ; IK.  xvii.  12).  “ Oil  and  honey  ” are  men- 

tioned in  conjunction  with  bread  in  Ez.  xvi.  13, 
19.  The  Syrians,  especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  and 
honey  (dibs)  mixed  together  (Russell,  i.  80).  Eggs 
are  not  often  noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as 
articles  of  food  (Is.  x.  14,  lix.  5 ; Luke  xi.  12), 
and  are  reckoned  by  Jerome  (In  Epitaph.  Paul. 
i.  176)  among  the  delicacies  of  the  table.  [Honey  ; 
Oil.] 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in 
the  use  of  animal  food  : not  only  does  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome  to 
eat  much  meat  (Niebuhr,  Descript,  p.  46),  and  ex- 
pensive from  the  necessity  of  immediately  con- 
suming a whole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the 
Koran  in  modern  times,  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.  It  has  been  inferred  from  Gen.  ix.  3,  4, 
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that  animal  food  was  not  permitted  before  the 
flood : but  the  notices  of  the  flock  of  Abel  (Gen . iv. 
2)  and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  iv.  20),  as  well 
as  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  favour  the  opposite  opinion ; and  the 
permission  in  Gen.  ix.  3 may  be  held  to  be  only  a 
more  explicit  declaration  of  a condition  implied  in 
the  grant  of  universal  dominion  previously  given 
(Gen.  i.  28).  The  prohibition  then  expressed  against 
consuming  the  blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix.  4) 
was  more  fully  developed  in  the  Levitical  law,  and 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  death  (Lev.  iii.  17  vii. 
26,  xix.  26 ; Deut.  xii.  16 ; 1 Sam.  xiv.  32  if.  ; Ez. 
xliv.  7,  15),  on  the  ground,  as  stated  in  Lev.  xvii. 

11,  and  Deut.  xii.  23,  that  the  blood  contained  the 
principle  of  life,  and,  as  such,  Avas  to  be  offered  on 
the  altar ; probably  there  was  an  additional  reason 
in  the  heathen  practice  of  consuming  blood  in  their 
sacrifices  (Ps.  xvi.  4;  Ez.  xxxiii.  25).  The  pro- 
hibition applied  to  strangers  as  well  as  Israelites, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  beast  or  fowl  (Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii. 

12,  13).  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity 
were  laid  under  similar  restrictions  (Acts  xv.  20, 
29,  xxi.  25).  As  a necessary  deduction  from  the 
above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died  a na- 
tural death  (Jl^OJ,  Deut.  xiv.  21),  or  had  been 
torn  of  beasts  (nsnp,  Ex.  xxii.  31),  were  also 

prohibited  (Lev.  xvii.  15  ; cf.  Ez.  iv.  14),  and  to  be 
thrown  to  the  dogs  (Ex.  xxii.  31):, this  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  strangers  (Deut.  xiv.  21).  Any 
person  infringing  this  rule  was  held  unclean  until 
the  evening,  and  was  obliged  to  Avash  his  clothes 
(Lev.  xvii.  15).  In  the  N.  T.  these  cases  are  de- 
scribed under  the  term  ttvikt6v  (Acts  xv.  20),  ap- 
plying not  only  to  what  was  strangled  (as  in 
A.  V .),  but  to  any  animal  from  Avhich  the  blood 
was  not  regularly  poured  forth.  Similar  prohibitions 
are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii.  175,  v.  4,  xvi.  116), 
the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day  the 
Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  has  been  bought 
at  the  shambles.  Certain  portions  of  the  fat  of  sa- 
crifices were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10),  as 
being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii.  25  ; 
cf.  1 Sam.  ii.  16  ff. ; 2 Chr.  vii.  7) : it  should  be 
observed  that  the  term  in  Neh.  viii.  10,  translated 

fat,  is  not  but  D'3D^p  = the  fatty  pieces  of 

meat,  delicacies.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Christians 
were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  portions 
of  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  (eiScoA 66vra), 
whether  at  private  feasts,  or  as  bought  in  the 
market  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxi.  25;  1 Cor.  viii.  1 ff.). 
All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean  (Lev.  xi. 
1 ff. ; Deut.  xiv.  4 ff*.)  were  also  prohibited  [Un- 
clean Beasts  and  Birds]  : and  in  addition  to 
these  general  precepts  there  was  a special  pro- 
hibition against  “ seething  a kid  in  his  mother’s 
milk”  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21), 
which  has  been  variously  understood,  by  Talmudical 
writers  as  a general  prohibition  against  the  joint  use 
of  meat  and  milk  ^Mishna,  Cholin,  cap.  8,  §1); 
by  Michaelis  (Mos.  JRecht.  iv.  210)  as  prohibiting 
the  use  of  fat  or  milk,  as  compared  with  oil,  m 
cooking ; by  Luther  and  Calvin  as  prohibiting  the 
slaughter  of  young  animals ; and  by  Bochart  and 
others  as  discountenancing  cruelty  in  any  way. 
These  interpretations,  however,  all  fail  in  establish- 
ing any  connexion  between  the  precept  and  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits,  as  implied  in  the  three 
passages  quoted.  More  probably  it  has  reference  to 
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certain  heathen  usages  at  their  harvest  festivals 
(Maimonides,  More  Neboch.  3,  48  ; Spencer,  de 
Legg.  Hebr.  Ritt.  535  ff.)  : there  is  a remarkable 
addition  in  the  Samaritan  version  and  in  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  Deut.  xiv.  21,  which  sup- 
ports this  view ; t>s  yap  iroie?  tovto,  wcrel  aaira- 
\axa  dva ei,  oti  {Aiaa/ia  iari  t<$  Qtcp  ’I aK&fS  (cf. 
Knobel,  Comment,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19).  The  Hebrews 
further  abstained  from  eating  the  sinew  of  the  hip 
T*3,  Gen.  xxxii.  32),  in  memory  of  the 
struggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  Y.  interpret 
the  a7ra£  \ey6fievov  word  nasheh  of  the  shrinking 
or  benumbing  of  the  muscle  (&  irapicyo-ev ; qui 
emarcuit ; “ which  shrank”) : Josephus  (Ant.  i.  20, 
§2)  more  correctly  explains  it,  rb  vevpov  to  7tA .arv ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  nerve  he  refers  to 
is  the  nerous  ischiadicus,  which  attains  its  greatest 
thickness  at  the  hip.  There  is  no  further  reference 
to  this  custom  in  the  Bible;  but  the  Talmudists 
( Cholin , 7)  enforced  its  observance  by  penalties. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  per- 
mitted the  free  use  of  animal  food : generally 
speaking  they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the 
exercise  of  hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals 
of  a religious  (Ex.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9 ; 1 Chr. 
xii.  40),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  4 ; Luke 
xv.  23)  : it  was  only  in  royal  households  that  there 
was  a daily  consumption  of  meat  (1  K.  iv.  23 ; 
Neh.  v.  18).  The  use  of  meat  is  reserved  for  similar 
occasions  among  the  Bedouins  (Burckhardt’s  Notes, 
i.  63).  The  animals  killed  for  meat  were — calves 
(Gen.  xviii.  7;  1 Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Am.  vi.  4), 
which  are  farther  described  by  the  term  fatling 
(N'HID  = p.6(rxos  <titsvt6s , Luke  xv.  23,  and 

o-iTiard,  Matt.  xxii.  4 ; 2 Sam.  vi.  13  ; 1 K.  i.  9 ff. ; 
A.  Y.  “ fat  cattle  ”)  ; lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4 ; Am. 
vi.  4) ; oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age  (1  K.  i. 
9 ; Prov.  xv.  17  ; Is.  xxii.  13  ; Matt.  xxii.  4), 
which  were  either  stall-fed  ‘(D'^-p  ; p.6<rx01  *K~ 
XcktoI),  or  taken  up  from  the  pastures  Cjn ; /3des 
vofxdSes ; 1 K.  iv.  23)  ; kids  (Gen.  xxvii.  9 ; Judg. 
vi.  19 ; 1 Sam.  xvi.  20)  ; harts,  roebucks,  and 
fallow-deer  (1  K.  iv.  23),  which  are  also  brought 
into  close  connexion  with  ordinary  cattle  in  Deut. 

xiv.  5,  as  though  holding  an  intermediate  place 
between  tame  and  wild  animals ; birds  of  various 
kinds  (DpSIf ; A.  V.  “ fowls;”  Neh.  v,  18  ; the 
LXX.,  however,  gives  xt/xapos  as  though  the  read- 
ing were  D'TSIf)  ; quail  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia 
(Ex.  xvi.  13  ; Num.  xi.  32);  poultry  (D>“)3")3; 
1 K.  iv.  23  ; understood  generally  by  the  LXX., 
opvlBcau  e/cAe/crwi/  <riTevrd ; by  Kimchi  and  the 
A.  V.  as  fatted  fowl ; by  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  246, 
as  geese,  from  the  whiteness  of  their  plumage ; by 
Thenius,  Comm,  in  l.  c.,  as  guinea-fowls,  as  though 
the  word  represented  the  call  of  that  bird) ; 
partridges  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20)  ; fish,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  were  without  scales  and  fins 
(Lev.  xi.  9;  Deut.  xiv.  9),  both  salted,  as  was 
probably  the  case  with  the  sea-fish  brought  to 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiri.  16),  and  fresh  (Matt.  xiv.  19, 

xv.  36  ; Luke  xxiv.  42) : in  our  Saviours  time  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  usual  food  about  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Matt.  vii.  10)  ; the  term  dif/apiov  is 
applied  to  it  by  St.  John  (vi.  9 ; xxi.  9 ff.)  in  the 
restricted  sense  which  the  word  obtained  among 
the  later  Greeks,  as  = fish.  Locusts,  of  which  cer- 
tain species  only  were  esteemed  clean  (Lev.  xi.  22), 
were  occasionally  eaten  (Matt.  iii.  4),  but  oon- 
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sidered  as  poor  fare.  They  are  at  the  present  day 
largely  consumed  by  the  poor  both  in  Persia 
(Morier’s  Second  Journey,  p.  44)  and  in  Arabia 
(Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i.  319);  they  are  salted  and 
dried,  and  roasted,  when  required,  on  a frying-pan 
with  butter  (Burckhardt’s  Notes,  ii.  92  ; Niebuhr, 
l.  c.). 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself ; various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  ; 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19)  ; and  with  fish 
either  bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36  ; John  xxi.  9) 
or  honeycomb  ('Luke  xxiv.  42)  : the  instance  in 
2 Sam.  vi.  19  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  term 
rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  a good  piece  of  flesh, 
after  the  Yulg.,  assatura  bibulae  carnis,  means 
simply  a portion  or  measure,  and  may  apply  to 
wine  as  well  as  meat.  For  the  modes  of  preparing 
meat,  see  Cooking  ; and  for  the  times  and  manner 
of  eating,  Meals  : see  also  Fish,  Fowl,  &c.  &c. 

To  pass  from  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of 
subsistence:  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and 
water  administered  in  small  quantities  (1  K.  xxii. 
27  ; Jer.  xxxvii.  21) : pulse  and  water  was  con- 
sidered but  little  better  (Dan.  i.  12) : in  time  of 
sorrow  or  fasting  it  was  usual  to  abstain  either 
altogether  from  food  (2  Sam.  xii.  17,  20),  or  fr  om 
meat,  wine,  and  other  delicacies,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  nil-l^n  DnS,  lit.  bread  of  desires  (Dan. 
x.  3).  In  time  of  extreme  famine  the  most  loath- 
some food  was  swallowed ; such  as  an  ass’s  head 
(2  K.  vi.  25),  the  ass,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a parallel  case  comp. 
Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  24),  and  dove’s  dung  (see  the 
article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  v.  13,  §7),  and  even  possibly  their  own  dung 
(2  K.  xviii.  27).  The  consumption  of  human  flesh 
was  not  altogether  unknown  (2  K.  vi.  28  ; cf.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  vi.  3,  §4),  the  passages  quoted  supplying 
instances  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  56,  57 : compare  also  Lam.  ii.  20, 
iv.  10  ; Ez.  v.  10. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  He- 
brews, we  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the 
probable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a mixture, 
resembling  the  modern  sherbet,  formed  of  fig-cake 
and  water.  The  Hebrews  probably  resembled  the 
Arabs  in  not  drinking  much  during  their  meals, 
but  concluding  them  with  a long  draught  of  water. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  water  was  most 
generally  drunk.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  various  intoxicating  liquors, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  while  others  were  described  under  the 
general  term  of  shechar  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9 ; 
Num.  vi.  3 ; Judg.  xiii.  4,  7),  if  indeed  the  latter 
does  not  sometimes  include  the  former  (Num. 
xxviii.  7).  These  were  reserved  for  the  wealthy 
or  for  festive  occasions : the  poor  consumed  a sour 
wine  (A.  V.  “ vinegar ;”  Ruth  ii.  14  ; Matt,  xxvii. 
48),  calculated  to  quench  thirst,  but  not  agreeable 
to  the  taste  (Prov.  x.  26).  [Drink,  strong; 
Vinegar;  Water;  Wine.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

FOOTMAN,  a word  employed  in  the  Auth. 
Version  in  two  senses.  1.  Generally,  to  distinguish 
those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men  who  went 
on  foot  from  those  who  were  on  horseback  or  in 
chariots.  The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is  , ragli, 
from  regel,  a foot.  The  LXX.  commonly  express  it 
by  7J6^ot,  or  occasionally  ray  par  a. 
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But,  2.  The  word  occurs  in  a more  special  sense 
(in  1 Sam.  xxii.  17  only),  and  as  the  translation 
of  a different  term  from  the  above — rootz. 
This  passage  affords  the  first  mention  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a body  of  swift  runners  in  attendance  on 
the  king,  though  such  a thing  had  been  foretold  by 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  11).  This  body  appear  to 
have  been  afterwards  kept  up,  and  to  have  been 
distinct  from  the  body-guard — the  six  hundred,  and 
the  thirty — who  were  originated  by  David.  See 
1 K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2 Chr.  xii.  10,  11 ; 2 K.  xi.  4,  6, 
11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  word  is  the 
same  as  the  above,  and  is  rendered  “ guard:”  but 
the  translators  were  evidently  aware  of  its  significa- 
tion, for  they  have  put  the  word  “ runners  ” in  the 
margin  in  two  instances  (1  K.  xiv.  27 ; 2 K.  xi. 
13).  This  indeed  was  the  force  of  the  term  “ foot- 
man ” at  the  time  the  A.  V.  was  made,  as  is  plain  not 
only  from  the  references  just  quoted,  but  amongst 
others  from  the  title  of  a well  known  tract  of  Bun- 
yan’s — The  Heavenly  Footman , or  a Description  of 
the  Man  that  gets  to  Heaven,  on  1 Cor.  ix.  24  (St. 
Paul’s  figure  of  the  race).  Swift  running  was  evi- 
dently a valued  accomplishment  of  a perfect  warrior — 
a gibbor,  as  the  Hebrew  word  is — among  the  Israel- 
ites. There  are  constant  allusions  to  this  in  the 
Bible,  though  obscured  in  the  A.  V.,  from  the 
translators  not  recognising  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word  gibbor.  Among  others  see  Ps.  xix.  5; 
Job  xvi.  14;  Joel  ii.  7,  where  “strong  man,” 
M giant,”  and  “ mighty  man,”  are  all  gibbor.  David 
was  famed  for  his  powers  of  running;  they  aie 
so  mentioned  as  to  seem  characteristic  of  him  ( L 
Sam.  xvii.  22,  48,  51,  xx.  6),  and  he  makes  them 
a special  subject  of  thanksgiving  to  God  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  30;  Ps.  xviii.  29).  The  cases  of  Cushi  and 
Ahimaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii.)  will  occur  to  every  one. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  former — “ the  Ethi- 
opian,” as  his  name  most  likely  is — had  some  pe- 
culiar mode  of  running.  [Cushi.]  Asahel  also 
was  “ swift  on  his  feet,”  and  the  Gadite  heroes 
who  came  across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were 
“ swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains but  in 
neither  of  these  last  cases  is  the  word  rootz  em- 
ployed. The  word  probably  derives  its  modern 
sense  from  the  custom  of  domestic  servants  run- 
ning by  the  side  of  the  carriage  of  their  master. 
[Guard.]  [G.] 

FOREHEAD  (l“l¥D,  from  n^D,  rad.  inus. 
shine , Gesen.  p.  815  ; /uercoirov ; frons).  The 
practice  of  veiling  the  face  in  public  for  women  of 
the  higher  classes,  especially  married  women,  in  the 
East,  sufficiently  stigmatizes  with  reproach  the 
unveiled  face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxv. 
65  ; Jer.  iii.  3 ; Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  132,  149,  150  ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  228,  240 ; Hasselquist,  Travels, 
p.  58 ; Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  312  ; Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  72,  77,  225-248  ; Burckhardt,  Travels, 
i.  233).  An  especial  force  is  thus  given  to  the  term 
“ hard  of  forehead  ” as  descriptive  of  audacity  in 
general  (Ez.  iii.  7,  8,  9 ; comp.  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  242 — 
“ Ejectum  attrit&  de  fronte  ruborem  ”). 

The  custom  among  many  Oriental  nations  both 
of  colouring  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  some 
special  deity  or  religious  sect  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
[Cuttings  in  Flesh]  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on 
Bed.  i.  51 ; Niebuhr,  Voy.  ii.  57  ; Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  ii.  342;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  66).  It  is 
doubtless  alluded  to  in  Rev.  (xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9, 
xrii.  5.  xx.  4),  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
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Ezekiel  (ix.  4,  5,  6).  and  in  Rev.  (vii.  3,  ix.  4, 
xiv.  1,  xxii.  4.)  The  mark  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
with  approval  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  figure  ot 
the  cross,  said  to  be  denoted  by  the  word  here  used, 
in,  in  the  ancient  Semitic  language  (Gesen.  p. 
1495  ; Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  20.  3.  409,  413). 

It  may  have  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to 
heathen  practice  that  the  High-priest  wore  on  the 
front  of  his  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscribed  “ Holi- 
ness to  the  Lord  ” (Ex.  xxviii.  36,  xxxix.  30  ; 
Spencer,  l.  c.). 

The  “ jewels  for  the  forehead,”  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  (xvi.  12),  and  in  margin  of  A.  V. 
Gen.  xxiv.  22,  were  in  all  probability  nose-rings 
(Is.  iii.  21 ; Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  iii.  225,  226  ; 
Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  311,  312;  Gesen.  p.  870; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Nasenring).  The  Persian  and  also 
Egyptian  women  wear  jewels  and  strings  of  coins 
across  their  foreheads  (Olearius,  Travels,  p.  317  ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  228).  [Nose-jewel.] 

For  the  use  of  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  see 
Frontlets,  and  for  the  symptoms  of  leprosy 
apparent  in  the  forehead,  Leprosy-.  [H.  W.  P.] 

FOREST.  The  corresponding  Hebrew  terms  are 
Khh,  and  D'TlQ.  The  first  of  these  most 
truly  expresses  the  idea  of  a forest,  the  etymological 
force  of  the  word  being  abundance,  and  its  use  being 
restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1 Sam.  xiv.  26, 
and  Cant.  v.  i.,  in  which  it  refers  to  honey)  to  an 
abundance  of  trees.  The  second  is  seldom  used,  and 
applies  to  woods  of  less  extent,  the  word  itself  in- 
volving the  idea  of  what  is  being  cut  down  ( silva  a 
caedendo  dicta,  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  530):  it  is 
only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.  ; 2 Chr.  xxvii.  4) 
applied  to  woods  properly  so  called ; its  sense,  how- 
ever, is  illustrated  in  the  other  passages  in  which  it 
occurs,  viz.,  Is.  xvii.  9 (A.  Y.  “ bough  ”),  where 
the  comparison  is  to  the  solitary  relic  of  an  ancient 
forest,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  3,  where  it  applies  to  trees  or 
foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter  ( frondibus  nemo- 
rosus,  Vulg. ; A.  Y.  “with  a shadowing  shroud”). 
The  third,  pardes  'A  word  of  foreign  origin,  mean- 
ing a park  or  plantation,  whence  also  comes  the 
Greek  Trapadeicros),  occurs  only  once  in  reference 
to  forest  trees  (Neh.  ii.  8),  and  appropriately  ex- 
presses the  care  with  which  the  forests  of  Palestine 
were  preserved  under  the  Persian  rule,  a regular 
warden  being  appointed,  without  whose  sanction  no 
tree  could  be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word  describes 
an  orchard  (Eccl.  ii.  5 ; Cant.  iv.  13). 

Although  Palestine  has  never  been  in  historical 
times  a woodland  country,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  wood  formerly 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  highlands  were  once  covered  with  a primaeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths 
scattered  here  and  there  were  the  relics.  The  woods 
and  forests  mentioned  in  the  Bible  appear  to  have 
been  situated  where  they  are  usually  found  in  cul- 
tivated countries,  in  the  valleys  and  defiles  that  lead 
down  from  the  high-  to  the  lowlands  and  in  the 
adjacent  plains.  They  were  therefore  of  no  great 
size,  and  correspond  rather  with  the  idea  of  the 
Latin  saltus  than  with  our  forest. 

(1 .)  The  wood  of  Ephraim  was  the  most  exten- 
sive. It  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordered 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethshan  (Josh.  xvii.  15  ff.), 
extending,  perhaps,  at  one  time  to  Tabor,  which  is 
translated  bpvyos  by  Theodotion  (Hos.  v.  1),  and 
which  is  still  well  covered  with  forest  trees  (Stan- 
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»ey,  p.  350).  (2.)  The  wood  of  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  j 

23,  24)  was  situated  in  the  ravine  which  descends 
to  the  plain  of  Jericho.  (3.)  The  forest  of  Hareth  J 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  5)  was  somewhere  on  the  border  of  i 
the  Philistine  plain,  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah. 
(4.)  The  wood  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25) 
was  probably  near  Aijalon  (comp.  v.  31),  in 
one  of  the  valleys  leading  down  to  the  plain  of 
Philistia.  (5.)  The  “wood”  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6)  im- 
plied in  the  name  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  2) 
must  have  been  similarly  situated,  as  also  (6.)  were 
the  “forests”  ( Choresh ) in  which  Jotham  placed 
his  forts  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  (7.)  The  plain  of 

Sharon  was  partly  covered  with  wood  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  758),  whence  the  LXX.  gives  bpvy.6s  as  an  equi- 
valent (Is.  lxv.  10).  It  has  still  a fair  amount  of 
wood  (Stanley,  p.  260.)  (8.)  The  wood  ( Choresh ) 
in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  in  which  David  concealed 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  if.),  lay  S.E.  of  Hebron. 

The  greater  portion  of  Peraea  was,  and  still  is, 
covered  with  fo.ests  of  oak  and  terebinth  (Is.  ii.  13  ; 
Ez.  xxvii.  6;  Zech.  xi.  2;  comp.  Buckingham’s 
Palestine , pp.  L03  IF.,  240  ff. ; Stanley,  p.  324). 
A portion  of  thi ; near  Mahanaim  was  known  as  the 
“ wood  of  Ephraim  ” (2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  in  which  the 
battle  between  David  and  Absalom  took  place. 
Winer  (art.  Wtilder)  places  it  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Jordan,  but  a comparison  of  2 Sam.  xvii.  26, 
xviii.  3,  23,  proves  the  reverse.  The  statement  in 
xviii.  23,  in  particular,  marks  its  position  as  on  the 
highlands,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  10,  §1,  2). 

The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K.  vii.  2, 
x.  17,  21  ; 2 Chr.  ix.  16,  20)  was  so  called  pro- 
bably from  being  fitted  up  with  cedar.  It  has  also 
been  explained  as  referring  to  the  forest-like  rows  of 
cedar  pillars.  The  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Bible.  The  forest  generally  | 
supplied  Hebrew  writers  with  an  image  of  pride 
and  exaltation  doomed  to  destruction  (2  K.  xix. 
23  ; Is.  x.  18,  xxxii.  19,  xxxvii.  24;  Jer.  xxi.  14, 
xxii.  7,  xlvi.  23 ; Zech.  xi.  2),  as  well  as  of  un- 
fruitfulness as  contrasted  with  a cultivated  field  or 
vineyard  (Is.  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15;  Jer.  xxvi.  18; 
Hos.  ii.  12).  [W.  L.  B.] 

FORTIFICATIONS.  [Fenced  Cities.] 
FORTUNA'TUS  (fbopTOvvciTos,  1 Cor.  xvi. 
17),  one  of  three  Corinthians,  the  others  being 
Stephanas  and  Achaicus,  who  were  at  Ephesus  when 
St.  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle.  Some  have  sun- 
posed  that  they  were  ol  X\or)s,  alluded  to  l Loi . 
-.  11;  but  the  language  of  irony,  in  which  the 
Apostle  must  in  that  case  be  interpreted  in  ch.  xvi. 
as  speaking  of  their  presence,  would  become  sar- 
casm too  cutting  for  so  tender  a heart  as  St.  Paul’s 
to  have  uttered  among  his  valedictions.  “ The 
household  of  Stephanas”  is  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  16 
as  having  been  baptized  by  himself:  perhaps  Fcr- 
tunatus  and  Achaicus  may  have  been  members  of  that 
household.  There  is  a Fortunatus  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  Clement’s  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
who  was  possibly  the  same  person.  [H.  A.] 

FOUNTAIN.  1.  \%  from  j'y,  to  flow;  also 
signifies  an  “eye,”  Gesen.  p.  1017.  2.  pyiD  (from 
1),  a well-watered  place;  sometimes  in  A.  V. 

well,”  or  “ spring.”  2.  D)D  from 

to  go  forth,  Gesen.  p.  613;  a gushing  forth  of 
waters.  4.  *VlpD,  from  “Tip,  to  dig,  Gesen.  p. 
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1209.  5.  JM2D,  from  to  bubble  forth,  Gesen. 
p.  845.  6.  % or  nV|,  from  to  roll , Gesen, 

p.  288,  all  usually,  'irrjy'f],  or  irrjy^j  vdaroy  ; fons, 
and  fons,aquarum.  The  special  use  of  these  various 
terms  will  be  found  examined  in  the  Appendix  to 
Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Among  the  attractive  features  presented  by  the 
Land  of  Promise  to  the  nation  migrating  from 
Egypt  by  way  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  more 
striking  than  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  the 
ground.  Instead  of  watering  his  field  or  garden,  as 
in  Egypt,  “ with  his  foot  ” (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  408), 
the  Hebrew  cultivator  was  taught  to  look  forward 
to  a land  “ drinking  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
springing  from  valleys  and  hills”  (Deut.  viii.  7, 
xi.  11).  In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  “ the  few  living, 
perhaps  perennial  springs,”  by  the  fact  of  their 
rarity  assume  an  importance  hardly  to  be  under- 
stood in  moister  climates,  and  more  than  justify  a 
poetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over  the 
discovery  of  one  (Num.  xxi.  17).  But  the  springs 
of  Palestine,  though  short-lived,  are  remarkable  for 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  especially  those  which 
fall  into  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  throughout  its 
whole  course  (Stanley,  S.  ft  P.  17,  122,  123, 
295,  373,  509  ; Burckhardt,  Syria,  344).  The 
spring  or  fountain  of  living  water,  the  “ eye”  of 
the  landscape  (see  No.  1),  is  distinguished  in  all 
Oriental  languages  from  the  artificially  sunk  and 
enclosed  well  (Stanley,  509).  Its  importance  is 
implied  by  the  number  of  topographical  names 
compounded  with  En,  or  Ain  (Arab.):  En-gedi, 
Ain-jidy,  “ spring  of  the  gazelle,”  may  serve  as  a 
striking  instance  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ; Reland,  763  , 
Robinson,  l.  504  ; Stanley,  App.  §50). 


Fountain  at  Nazareth.  (Roberts.; 

The  volcanic  agency  which  has  operated  so  power- 
fully in  Palestine,  has  from  very  early  times  given 
tokens  of  its  working  in  the  warm  springs  which 
are  found  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
One  of  them,  En-eglaim,  the  “ spring  of  calves,” 
at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  latter,  is  probably  identical 
with  Callirrhoe,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a place 
resorted  to  by  Herod  in  his  last  illness  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  33,  §5  ; Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of  Pal. 
120,  121  ; Stanley,  S.  ft  P.  285)  His  son 
Philip  built  the  town,  which  he  named  Tiberias,  at 
the  sulphureous  hot-springs  at  the  S.  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3  ; Hasselquist, 
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Travels,  App.  283 ; Kitto,  114;  Burckhardt,  Syria , 
328,  330).  Other  hot-springs  are  found  at  seven 
miles  distance  from  Tiberias,  and  at  Omkeis  (Ga- 
dara)  (Reland,  775  ; Burckhardt,  276,  277  ; Kitto, 
116,  118). 

Jerusalem,  though  mainly  dependent  for  its  sup- 
ply of  water  upon  its  rain-water  cisterns,  appears 
from  recent  inquiries  to  have  possessed  either  more 
than  one  perennial  spring,  or  one  issuing  by  more 
than  one  outlet.  To  this  agree  the  “ fons  perennis 
aquae”  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  12),  and  the  vSdrwv 
avetc\enrTos  avarcuris  of  Aristeas  (Joseph,  ii.  112, 
ed.  Havercamp.  ; Robinson,  i.  343,  345  ; Williams, 
Holy  City , ii.  458,  468  ; Raumer,  298  ; Ez.  xlvii. 
1,  12 ; Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  412,  415).  [Cis- 
terns ; SlLOAM.] 

In  the  towers  built  by  Herod,  Josephus  says 
there  were  cisterns  with  xa^KOVPY'UJ-ara  through 
which  water  was  poured  forth:  these  may  have 
been  statues  or  figures  containing  spouts  for  water 
after  Roman  models  (Plin.  Epist.  v.  6 ; N.  H. 
xxxvi.  15,  121  ; Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §4). 

No  Eastern  city  is  so  well  supplied  with  water 
as  Damascus  (Early  Tran.  294).  In  Oriental 
cities  generally  public  fountains  are  frequent  (Poole, 
Englishw.  in  Eg.  i.  180).  Traces  of  such  foun- 
tains at  Jerusalem  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
names  En-Rogel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  the  “Dragon- 
well  ” or  fountain,  and  the  “ gate  of  the  fountain  ” 
(Neh.  ii.  13,  14).  The  water  which  supplied 
Solomon’s  pools  near  Bethlehem  was  conveyed 
to  them  by  subterranean  channels.  In  these  may 
perhaps  be  found  the  “ sealed  fountain  ” of  Cant.  iv. 
12  (Hasselquist,  145  ; Maundrell,  Ear.  Trav. 
.457).  The  fountain  of  Nazareth  bears  a traditional 
antiquity,  to  which  it  has  probably  good  derivative, 
if  not  actual  claim  (Roberts,  Views  in  Palestine, 
i.  21.  29,  33;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  No.  cxxx.  147  ; 
Fisher’s  Views  in  Syria , i.  31,  iii.  44).  [H.  W.P.J 


So-called  “ Fountain  ” of  Cana.  (From  Roberts.) 


FOWL.  Several  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible. 
Of  these  the  most  common  is  which  is  usually 
a collective  term  for  all  kinds  of  birds,  frequently 
with  the  addition  of  “ of  the  skies.” 

LPy  is  a collective  term  for  birds  of  prey,  derived 
from  “ to  attack  vehemently.”  It  is  translated 
fowl  in  Gen.  xv.  11,  Job  xxviii.  7,  Is.  xviii.  6. 

*YIS¥  (Chald.  “IQN),  from  root  “IQN,  “ to  hiss,” 
is  also  a collective  term  for  birds,  though  occa- 
sionally rendered  by  swallow  and  sparrow.  For 
the  collective  use  of  the  word  see  Deut.  iv.  17, 
Pr.  viii.  8,  Ez.  xvii.  23,  and  Dan.  iv.  12.  In  Neh. 
v.  18,  the  word  seems  to  have  the  special  sense 
VOL.  I. 
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which  “ fowl”  has  with  us,  as  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  viands  provided  for  Nehemiah’s  table. 

In  1 K.  iv.  23,  among  the  daily  provisions  foi 
Solomon’s  table  “ fatted  fowl  ” are  included,  the 
Heb.  words  being  D'D-IUN  Gesenius 

prefers  to  translate  this  “ tatted  geese,”  refemng 
the  word  to  the  root  "H3,  “ to  be  pure,”  because 
of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  bird.  He  gives  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  same  word  in  the  cognate 
languages  included  also  the  meaning  of  svjan. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  translated  “ fowls”  is  most 
frequently  to  Trereivd,  which  comprehends  all  kinds 
of  birds  (including  ravens,  Luke  xii.  24) ; but  in 
Rev.  xix.  17-21,  where  the  context  shows  that  birds 
of  prey  are  meant,  the  Greek  is  ra  opvea.  The 
same  distinction  is  observed  in  the  Apocryphal 
writings:  comp.  Jud.xi.  7,  Ecclus.  xvii.  4,  xliii.  14. 
with  2 Macc.  xv.  33.  [W.  D.] 

FOX  (^JMK^,  sliual;  aAo>7n)|).  The  root  of  hyW? 
is  hw,  “ to  break  through,  to  make  hollow ;”  and 
hence  its  application  to  the  fox,  which  burrows. 
The  term  probably  in  its  use  by  the  Hebrews  in- 
cluded the  jackal  as  well  as  the  common  fox ; for 
some  of  the  passages  in  which  A.  V.  renders  it  “ fox  ” 
suit  that  animal,  while  others  better  represent  the 
habits  of  the  jackal. 

The  fox  is  proverbially  fond  of  grapes,  and  a very 
destructive  visitor  to  vineyards  (Cant.  ii.  15).  The 
proverbially  cunning  character  of  the  fox  is  alluded 
to  in  Ez.  xiii.  4,  and  Luke  xiii.  32,  where  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel  are  said  to  be  like  foxes  in  the  desert, 
and  where  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  “ that  fox.” 
His  habit  of  burrowing  among  ruins  is  referred  to  in 
Neh.  iv.  3 and  Lam.  v.  18  (see  also  Matt.  viii.  20). 
In  Judg.  xv.  4,  and  in  Ps.  lxiii.  10,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  jackal  rather  than  the  fox  is  spoken  of. 
The  Rabbinical  writers  make  frequent  mention  of 
the  fox  and  his  habits.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said, 
“ The  fox  does  not  die  from  being  under  the  earth ; 
he  is  used  to  it,  and  it  does  not  hurt  him.”  And 
again,  “ He  has  gained  as  much  as  a fox  in  a ploughed 
held,”  i.  e.  nothing.  Another  proverb  relating  to 
him  is  this : 

“ If  the  fox  be  at  the  rudder, 

Speak  him  fairly,  ‘ My  dear  brother.’  ” 

Both  the  fox  and  the  jackal  are  common  in  Pa- 
lestine ; the  latter  name  being  probably  connected 
with  the  Heb.  shudl ; Fr.  chacal ; Germ,  schakal ; 
Sanscr.  grikala , grigala. 

A curious  instance  of  a not  unfrequent  error  in 
the  LXX.  will  be  found  in  1 K.  xx.  10,  where 
sh’dlim,  foxes,  has  been  read  for  salim,  handfuls, 
and  rendered  accordingly.  [W.  D.] 

FRANKINCENSE  (T\pb,  from  }2^>,  to  be 
white;  Xifiavos,  Ex.  xxx.  34,  &c.,  and  Matt.  ii.  11 ; 
XifSavwTds,  1 Chr.  ix.  29  ; Rev.  viii.  3,  N.  T.),  a 
vegetable  resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a bitter 
taste,  used  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificial  fumigation 
(Ex.  xxx.  34-36).  It  is  obtained  by  successive  in- 
cisions in  the  bark  of  a tree  called  the  arbor  thuris, 
the  first  of  which  yields  the  purest  and  whitest  kind 
(HST  XlfSavov  5ia<pavri,  or  Ka.Qa.p6v) ; while  the 
produce  of  the  after  incisions  is  spotted  with  yellow, 
and  as  it  becomes  old  loses  its  whiteness  altogether. 
The  Hebrews  imported  their  frankincense  from 
Arabia  (Is.  lx.  6 ; Jer.  vi.  20),  and  more  particularly 
from  Saba  ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  at  present  the 
Arabian  Libanum,  or  Olibanum,  is  of  a very  inferior 
kind,  and  that  the  finest  frankincense  imported  into 
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Turkey  conies  through  Arabia  from  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  Arabian  plant  may  pos- 
sibly have  degenerated,  or  it  may  be  that  the  finest 
kind  was  always  procured  from  India,  as  it  certainly 
was  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides.  The  Arabs  call  the 
best  frankincense  cundur,  with  which  compare  the 
Sanscrit  cunduru,  an  odorous  gum  which  is  stated 
by  the  Hindu  medical  writers  to  be  the  produce  of  a 
tree  called  Sallaci  or  Salai.  This  tree  grows  on 
the  mountains  of  India,  and  is  described  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  who  calls  it  the  Boswellia  serrata  (. Asiat . 
Res.  ix.  p.  377,  8vo.  edit.). 

The  resin  itself  is  well  known  ; but  it  is  still  un- 
certain by  what  tree  it  is  produced.  Ancient  as 
well  as  modern  authors  vary  in  their  descriptions 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
consistent,  still  more  difficult  to  gain  a botanical, 
idea  of  the  plant.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus 
as  attaining  the  height  of  about  5 ells,  having  many 
branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and  bark  like 
the  laurel ; but  at  the  same  time  he  mentions  an- 
other description,  according  to  which  it  resembles 
the  mastick-tree,  its  leaves  being  of  a reddish 
colour  (Hist.  Plant,  ix.  4).  According  to  Dio- 
dorus (v.  41)  it  is  a small  tree,  resembling  the 
Egyptian  hawthorn,  with  gold-yellow  leaves  like 
those  of  the  woad.  The  difficulty  was  rather  in- 
creased than  otherwise  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by  the 
importation  of  some  shoots  of  the  tree  itself,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  terebinthus  (xii.  31). 
Garcia  de  Horto  represents  it  as  low,  with  a leaf 
like  that  of  the  mastick : he  distinguishes  two  kinds, 
the  finer,  growing  on  the  mountains,  the  other 
dark,  and  of  an  inferior  quality  growing  on  the 
plains.  Chardin  says  that  the  frankincense  tree 
on  the  mountains  of  Caramania  resembles  a large 
pear-tree.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Forskal,  and 
Niebuhr  could  learn  nothing  of  it  ( Trav . p.  356). 
A more  definite  notion  of  the  plant  might  possibly 
be  obtained  from  the  Thuia  occidental^,  the  Ame- 
rican arbor  vitae,  or  Frankincense  tree.  But  at  any 
rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree  which 
produces  the  Indian  frankincense,  and  which  in  all 
probability  supplied  Arabia  with  the  finer  kind 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  that  country,  is  the 
Boswellia  serrata  of  Roxburgh  (vid.  supr.)  ; or 
Boswellia  thurifera  of  Colebrooke.  Its  claims  have 
been  maintained  by  Colebrooke  against  the  Juni- 
perus  lycia  of  Linnaeus,  which  was  long  supposed 
to  be  the  true  frankincense  tree.  Colebrooke  shows, 
upon  the  testimony  of  French  botanists,  that  this 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  South  of  France,  does  not 
yield  the  gum  in  question.  It  is  still  extremely 
doubtful  what  tree  produces  the  Arab.  Olibanum : 
Lamarck  proposes  the  Amyris  Gileadensis  ; but,  as 
it  would  seem,  upon  inconclusive  evidence. 

The  Indian  Olibanum,  or  frankincense,  is  imported 
in  chests  and  casks  from  Bombay,  as  a regular 
article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  rites  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  ; and  its  only 
medical  application  at  present  is  as  a perfume  in 
sick  rooms.  The  Olibanum,  or  frankincense  used 
by  the  Jews  in  the  temple  services,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  frankincense  of  commerce, 
which  is  a spontaneous  exudation  of  the  Pinus 
abies,  or  Norway  spruce  fir,  and  resembles,  in  its 
nature  and  uses,  the  Burgundy  pitch  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  same  tree. 

Fiom  Cant.  iv.  14,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
frankincense  tree  grew  in  Palestine,  and  especially 
on  Mount  Lebanon.  The  connexion  between  the 
names,  however,  goes  for  nothing  (Lebonah,  Leba- 
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non)  ; the  word  may  be  used  for  aromatic  plants 
generally  (Ges.  Lex.) ; and  the  rhetorical  flourishes 
of  Florus  (Epit.  iii.  6,  “ thuris  silvas”),  and  Au- 
somus  ( Monosyl . p.  110)  are  of  little  avail  against 
the  fact  that  the  tree  is  not  at  present  found  in  Pa- 
lestine (Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  p.  231  if. ; Rosenm.  Al- 
ter thumsk.  iv.  p.  153  ff.).  [T.  E.  B.] 

FROG.  The  mention  of  this  reptile  in  the  0.  T. 
is  confined  to  the  passage  in  Ex.  viii.  2-7,  &c.,  in 
which  the  plague  of  frogs  is  described,  and  to  the 
two  allusions  to  that  event  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  45,  cv.  30. 
The  term  also  occurs  in  Wisd.  xix.  10  in  reference 
to  the  same  event.  The  Heb.  word  is  jnns?, 
which  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  Pdrpaxos,  V ulg. 
rana.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  occurs  once  only 
in  Rev.  xvi.  13,  “ three  unclean  spirits  like 
frogs.”  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  animal 
meant.  Many  species  of  frogs  are  found  in  Egypt, 
but  the  most  common  is  the  Rana  punctata,  the 
dotted  Egyptian  frog,  which  is  of  ash  colour  with 
green  spots,  the  feet  being  marked  with  transverse 
bands,  and  the  toes  separated  to  half  their  length. 
(See  Kalisch  on  Ex.  1.  c.)  Gesenius  derives  the 
Heb.  noun  from  “)G¥,  “ to  leap,”  and  the  Arab. 
s — ' T 

“ marsh,”  t.  e.  “ leaping  in  the  marsh.” 

Gesenius  queries  whether  we  may  not  trace  /3a- 
rpaxos  to  the  Heb.  root— throwing  away  Y,  and 
transposing  the  "1  and  1,  so  as  to  get  the  form 
y-n&.  [W.  D.] 

FRONTLETS,  or  PHYLACTERIES 
(niSLMD,  Ex.  xiii.  16  ; Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18  ; the 
only  three  passages  of  the  0.  T.  in  which  the  word 
occurs ; LXX.  atraAeur a ; N.  T.  (pvXaKT'fipia, 
Matt,  xxiii.  5;  the  modern  Jews  called  them  Te~ 
phillin,  a word  not  found  in  the  Bible, 

Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.).  These  “ frontlets”  or 
“ phylacteries”  were  strips  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  four  passages  of  Seiipture  (Ex.  xiii. 
2-10,  11-17  ; Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-22)  in  an  ink  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  weie  then  rolled  up 
in  a case  of  black  calfskin,  which  was  attached  to  a 
stifl'er  piece  of  leather,  having  a thong  one  finger 
broad,  and  one  and  a half  cubits  long.  “ They  were 
placed  at  the  bend  of 
the  left  arm,  and  after 
the  thong  had  made  a 
little  knot  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  it  was 
wound  about  the  arm 
in  a spiral  line,  which 
ended  at  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger.”  This 
was  called  “ the  Tephil- 
lah  on  the  arm,”  and 
the  leather  case  contained 
only  one  cell,  the  pas- 
sages being  written  on  a 
single  piece  of  parch- 
ment, with  thin  lines 
ruled  between  (Good- 
wyn,  Mos.  fy  Aar.  1. 
x.  2159).  Those  worn 
on  the  forehead  were 

written  on  four  strips  of  Frontlet*  or  Phylacteries, 
parchment  (which  might 

not  be  of  any  hide  except  cow’s  hide,  Nork,  Brainm. 
und  Rabb.  p.  211;  comp.  Hesych.  s.  v.  ’S.k.vtIkt] 
eTTiKovpla),  and  put  into  four  little  cells  within  a 
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square  case,  on  which  the  letter  & was  written; 
the  three  points  of  the  (P  being  “an  emblem  of 
the  heavenly  Fathers,  Jehovah  our  Lord  Je- 
hovah ” (Zohar.  fol.  54,  col.  2).  The  square  had 
two  thongs  (niyW),  on  which  Hebrew  letters 
were  inscribed ; these  were  passed  round  the 
head,  and  after  making  a knot  in  the  shape  of  T 
passed  over  the  breast.  This  phylactery  was  called 
“ the  Tephillah  on  the  head,”  and  was  worn  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  Modena,  Ceremonies 
of  the  Jews,  i.  11.  u.  4 ; Calmet,  s.  v.  Phylactery  ; 
Otho,  Lex.  Bobbin,  p.  65b). 

The  derivation  of  jmSLMD  is  uncertain.  Gesenius 
derives  it  by  contraction  from  TYlDtODD  ( Thes . 
548).  The  Rabbinic  name  comes  from 

“ a prayer,”  because  they  were  worn  during 
prayer,  and  were  supposed  to  typify  the  sincerity 
of  the  worshipper ; hence  they  were  bound  on  the 
left  wrist  {Gem.  Eruvin.  95.  2 ; Otho,  l.  c. ; Buxt. 
Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.).  In  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  only,  they 
are  called  <pv\a.KT'fipta,  either  because  they  tended 
to  promote  observance  of  the  law  (del  preppy 
e^etj/  tov  0€ov,  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p. 
205,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders  the 
word  by  Denkzettel)  ; or  from  the  use  of  them  as 
amulets  (Lat.  Praebia,  Gk.  Trepiairra.,  Grotius  ad 
Matt,  xxiii.  5).  $vA aKT’fjpiov  is  the  ordinary  Greek 
word  for  an  amulet  (Plut.  ii.  378.  B,  where  <pv\. 
= the  Roman  Bulla),  and  is  used  apparently  with 
this  meaning  by  a Greek  translator,  Ez.  xiii.  18 
for  DiriDS,  cushions  (Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  ad  loc. 

i.  ; Schleusner,  I^ex.  in  N.  T.).  That  phylac- 
teries were  used  as  amulets  is  certain,  and  was 
very  natural  (Targ.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3 ; Barto- 
locc.  Bibl.  Bab.  i.  576;  Winer,  s.  vv.  Amu- 
lete,  Phylakterien).  Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii. 
5)  says  they  were  thus  used  in  his  day  by  the 
Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Indians,  and  condemns 
certain  Christian  “ mulierculae  ” for  similarly 
using  the  gospels  (“  parvula  evangelia,”  /3i/3Aia 
piKpa,  Chrys.)  as  -Kepidppara,  especially  the  Proem, 
to  St.  John  (comp.  Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Matt.  73). 
The  Koran  and  other  sacred  books  are  applied  to 
the  same  purpose  to  this  day  (Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient,  i.  8,  p.  301,  de  numinis  Orient,  xvii.  sq.  ; 
“ The  most  esteemed  of  all  Hhegabs  is  a Mooshaf, 
or  copy  of  the  Koran,”  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  338). 
Scaliger  even  supposes  that  phylacteries  were  de- 
signed to  supersede  those  amulets,  the  use  of  which 
had  been  already  learnt  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 
[Amulets.]  There  was  a spurious  book  called 
Phylact.  Angelorum,  where  Pope  Gelasius  evidently 
understood  the  word  to  mean  “ amulets,”  for  he  re- 
marks that  Phylacteria  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  devils.  In  this  sense  they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden by  Pope  Gregory  (“  Si  quis  . . . phylacteriis 
usus  fuerit,  anathema  sit,”  Sixt.  Senensis,  Bibl. 
Sand.  p.  92;  comp.  Can.  36.  Concil.  Laod.). 

The  LXX.  rendering  daaXevrd  (Aquil.  arlvaKTa) 
must  allude  to  their  being  tightly  bound  on  the 
forehead  and  wrist  during  prayer.  Petit  ( Var. 
Lectt.  ii.  3)  would  read  a(a\evTa  (h.  e.  appensa, 
aldoia  eirl  cnroTpoirr}  ? Schleusner,  Thes.  s.  v. 
d<ra\.),  but  he  is  amply  refuted  by  Spencer  (de 
Legg.  Bit . iv.  2,  p.  1210)  and  Witsius  (Acgypt. 

ii.  9,  §11).  Jerome  calls  them  Pittaciola  (al. 
Pictat.)  a name  which  tolerably  expresses  their 
purpose  (Forcellini,  Lex.  s.  v.). 

The  expression  “they  make  broad  their  phy- 
lacteries ” {irKarivovai  ra  </>uA.  avrwv,  Matt,  xxiii. 
b)  refers  not  so  much  to  the  phylactery  itself, 
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which  seems  to  have  been  of  a prescribed  breadth, 
as  to  the  case  (il¥'¥p)  in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees  (among  their  other 
pretentious  customs,  Mark  vii.  3,  4 ; Luke  v.  33, 
&c.)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could  (Reland, 
Antiq.  ii.  9,  15).  Misled  probably  by  the  term 
7r\aTvrov(Ti,  and  by  the  mention  of  the  nVX,  or 
fringe  (Num.  xv.  38,  KXSuapa  vokIvQlvov  eirl  ra 
KpdaireSa  twv  Trrepvyiuv.  LXX.)  in  connexion  with 
them,  Epiphanius  says  that  they  were  TrAarea  o"f)~ 
para  tt opcpvpas,  like  the  Roman  laticlave,  or  the 
stripes  on  a Dalmatic  (tci  8e  (rJjpaT a rps  vrop- 
(pvpas  (pvXaKTdipia  flddaciu  oi  pKpifStoptvoi  pe- 
rovopd^eiv,  c.  Haer.  i.  33  ; Sixt.  Sen.  1.  c.).  He 
says  that  these  purple  stripes  were  worn  by  the 
Pharisees  with  fringes,  and  four  pomegranates,  that 
no  one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derives 
their  name  (Reland,  Ant.  ii.  9,  15).  But  that 
this  is  an  error  is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  ( Elench . 
Trihoer.  viii.  p.  66,  sq.).  It  is  said  that  the  Pha- 
risees wore  them  always,  whereas  the  common 
people  only  used  them  at  prayers,  because  they 
were  considered  to  be  even  holier  than  the  or 
golden  plate,  on  the  priest’s  tiara  (Ex.  xxviii.  36) 
since  that  had  the  sacred  name  once  engraved,  but 
in  each  of  the  Tephillin  the  tetragrammaton  re- 
curred twenty-three  times  (Carpzov.  App.  Critic. 
196).  Again  the  Pharisees  wore  the  Tephillah 
above  the  elbow,  but  the  Sadducees  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand  (Goodwyn,  l.  c.).  The  modern  Jews 
only  wear  them  at  morning  prayers,  and  some- 
times at  noon  (Leo  of  Modena,  l.  c.). 

In  our  Lord’s  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Boys, 
when  (at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a day)  they 
became  D1X10  *02  (sons  of  the  commandments), 
were  bound  to  wear  them  (Baba  Berac.  fol.  22.  1.  in 
Glossa),  and  therefore  they  may  have  been  used  even 
by  our  Lord,  as  he  merely  discountenanced  theii 
abuse.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Scaliger  (l.  c.), 
and  led  to  a somewhat  idle  controversy.  Lightfoot 
{Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  and  Otho  {Lex. 
Bab.  p.  656)  agree  with  Scaliger,  but  Carpzov 
{l.  c.)  and  others  strongly  deny  it,  from  a belief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arose  from  an 
error. 

The  Karaites  explained  Deut.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9, 
&c.  as  a figurative  command  to  remember  the  law 
(Reland,  Ant.  p.  132),  as  is  certainly  the  case  in 
similar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  vii.  3;  Cant, 
viii.  6,  &c.).  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  scope  of 
these  injunctions  favours  the  Karaite  interpretation, 
and  in  Ex.  xiii.  9 the  word  is  not  n'lQLMtO,  but 

• T 

“a  memorial  ” (Gerhardus  on  Deut.  vi.  8 ; 
Edzardus  on  Berachoth.  i.  209  ; Heidanus,  de  Orig „ 
Erroris,  viii.  B.  6;  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  i.  199; 
Rosenmiiller,  ad  loc. ; Hengstenberg,  Pent.  i. 
458).  Considering  too  the  nature  of  the  passages 
inscribed  on  the  phylacteries  (by  wo  means  the 
most  important  in  the  Pentateuch — for  the  Fathers 
are  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Decalogue  was  used 
in  this  way,  Jer.  1.  c. ; Chrysost.  1.  c. ; Theophyl. 
ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  and  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
trace  whatever  of  their  use  before  the  exile  (during 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  leamt  the  practice 
of  wearing  them  from  the  Babylonians),  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  (Deut.  vi. 
8 ; Ex.  xii.  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  Law.  But 
the  figurative  language  in  which  this  duty  was 
urged  upon  them  was  mistaken  for  a literal  com- 
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mand.  An  additional  argument  against  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangerous  abuse 
to  which  it  was  immediately  liable.  Indeed  such 
an  observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  intention 
of  it,  by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony  for  an 
inward  remembrance.  We  have  a specimen  of  this 
in  the  curious  literalism  of  Kimchi’s  Comment  on 
Ps.  i.  2.  Starting  the  objection  that  it  is  impossible 
to  meditate  in  God’s  law  day  and  night,  because  of 
sleep,  domestic  cares,  &c.,  he  answers  that  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to  wear  Tephillin  ! 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  (Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  l.c.),  Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  Theophylact, 
and  many  moderns  (Baumgarten,  Comm.  i.  479; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Pliylact .)  prefer  the  literal  meaning. 
It  rests  therefore  with  them  to  account  for  the  entire 
absence  of  all  allusion  to  phylacteries  in  the  0.  T. 
The  passages  in  Proverbs  (v.  supra ) contain  no  such 
reference,  and  in  Ez.  xxiv.  17  "INS  means  not  a 
Phylactery  (as  Jarchi  says),  but  a turban. 
[Crowns.]  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1089.) 

The  Rabbis  have  many  rules  about  their  use. 
They  were  not  worn  on  Sabbaths  or  other  sacred 
days,  because  those  days  were  themselves  a sign  or 
pledge  (niN),  and  required  no  further  memorial 
(Zohar,  fol.  236  ; Reland,  l.  c.).  They  must  be  read 
standing  in  the  morning  (when  blue  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  green),  but  in  the  evening  (at  sun- 
set) they  might  be  read  sitting.  In  times  of  perse- 
cution a red  thread  was  worn  instead  (Munster,  de 
praec.  affirm. ; comp.  Josh.  ii.  18).  Both  hands 
were  to  be  used,  if  possible,  in  writing  them . The 
leather  must  have  no  hole  in  it.  A single  blot  did 
not  signify  if  an  uneducated  boy  could  read  the  word. 
At  the  top  of  the  parchment  no  more  room  must  be 

left  than  would  suffice  for  the  letter  but  at  the 
bottom  there  might  be  room  even  for  p or  *1.  A 
man,  when  wearing  the  Tephillin,  must  not  approach 
within  four  cubits  of  a cemetery  (Sixt.  Senensis,  l.  c.). 
He  who  has  a taste  for  further  frivolities  (which 
yet  are  deeply  interesting  as  illustrative  of  a priestly 
superstition)  may  find  them  in  Lightfoot  (Hor. 
Heb.  ad  loc.),  Schottgen,  Otho  (Lex.  Eab.  s.  u.), 
and  in  the  Mishna— especially  in  the  treatise  called 
Rosh  Hashannh. 

The  Rabbis  even  declared  that  God  wore  them, 
arguing  from  Is.  lxii.  8 ; Deut.  xxxiii.  2 : Is.  xlix. 
16.  Perhaps  this  was  a pious  fraud  to  inculcate 
their  use  ; or  it  may  have  had  some  mystic  mean- 
ing (Zohar,  pt.  ii.  fol.  2 ; Carpzov.  1.  c.). 

Josephus  gives  their  general  significance  {Ant.  iv. 
8,  §13.  TrepL^\€Trrbu  iravrax^Oev  rb  ir epl 
avrobs  irp6Qvpov  rod  0eo9).  They  were  supposed 
to  save  from  the  devil  (Targ.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3)  and 
from  sin  (Hottinger,  Jur.  Hebr.  Ley.  xx.  p.  29), 
and  they  were  used  for  oaths ; but  the  Rabbis  dis- 
approved the  application  of  them  to  charm  wounds, 
or  lull  children  to  sleep  (Id.  Leg.  253 ; Maimon. 
de  Idol.  ii.).  He  who  wore  them  was  supposed  to 
prolong  his  days  (Is.  xxxviii.  16),  but  he  who  did 
not,  was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  thereby  broke 
eight  affirmative  precepts  (Maimon.  Tephil.  iv.  26). 

On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  Rev.  xiii. 
16,  xiv.  1,  see  Forehead. 

Besides  the  authors  already  quoted  (Sixt.  Senensis, 
Reland,  Otho,  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Carpzov,  Hot- 
tinger, Goodwyn,  Rosenmiiller,  &c.),  see  the  fol- 
lowing, to  whom  they  refer : Maimonides,  Tephillin  ; 
Wagenseil  in  Sota,  cap.  ii.  397*41 8 ; Surenhusius, 
Mishna  ad  Tract.  Beracoth,  pp.  8,  9;  Beck,  de 
Judaeorum  ligamentis  precativis,  and  de  usu  Phy- 


lact.  (1679);  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  v.  xii.  12 
sq. ; Braunius,  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  p.  7 sq.;  Buxtorf, 
Synag.  Jud.  p.  170  sq. ; Ugolini,  Thes.  tom.  xxi. ; 
de  usu  phylact.  There  is  in  this  latter  work  much 
further  information,  but  we  have  inserted  all  that 
seemed  interesting.  [F.  W.  F.] 

FULLER  (D33,  from  D23,  tread,  Gesen.  p. 
657  ; yvcupeis ; fullo).  The  trade  of  the  fullers, 
so  far  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears  to 
have  consisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  The  use  of  white  garments,  and 
also  the  feeling  respecting  their  use  for  festal  and 
religious  purposes,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — Eccl.  ix.  8 ; Dan.  vii.  9 ; Is. 
lxiv.  6;  Zech.  iii.  3,  5 ; 2 Sam.  vi.  14;  1 Chr. 
xv.  27;  Mark  ix.  3;  Rev.  iv.  4,  vi.  11,  vii.  9; 
Mishna,  Taanith,  iv.  8 ; see  also  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2, 
237  ; Ovid.  Fast.  i.  79;  Claudian,  de  Laud.  Stil. 
iii.  289.  This  branch  of  the  trade  was  perhaps  ex- 
ercised by  other  persons  than  those  who  carded  the 
wool  and  smoothed  the  cloth  when  woven  (Mishna, 
Bava  hama,  i.  x.  10).  In  applying  the  marks 
used  to  distinguish  cloths  sent  to  be  cleansed,  fullers 
were  desired  to  be  careful  to  avoid  the  mixtures 
forbidden  by  the  Law  (Lev.  xix.  19  ; Deut.  xxii.  11 ; 
Mishna,  Massec.  Cilaim.  ix.  10). 

The  process  of  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  consisted  in  treading  or  stamping  on  the 
garments  with  the  feet  or  with  bats  in  tubs  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  substance  answering 
the  purpose  of  soap  had  been  dissolved  (Gesen. 
Thes.  1261,  br\]  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inventions, 
ii.  94,  95,  Bohn).  The  substances  used  for  this 
purpose  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
nitre,  v'it pov,  nitrum  (Gesen.  p.  930  ; Prov.  xxv. 
20;  Jer.  ii.  22),  and  JVB,  soap,  irola,  herba 
fullonum,  herba  borith  (Gesen.  p.  246  ; Mai.  iii.  2). 
Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  in  Syi  ia,  and  vegetable 
alkali  was  also  obtained  there  from  the  ashes  of 
certain  plants,  probably  Salsola  kali  (Gesen.  246; 
Plin.  xxxi.  10,  46;  Hasselquist,  275;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  214).  The  juice  also  of  some  sapo- 
naceous plant,  perhaps  Gypsaphila  struthium,  or 
Saponaria  officinalis,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  soap  of  Scriptuie. 
Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as  being  em- 
ployed in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  alkali, 
seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro- 
cess, as  urine  and  chalk,  creta  cimolia,  and  bean- 
water,  i.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water  (Mishna, 
Shabb.  ix.  5 ; Niddah,  ix.  6).  Urine,  both  of  men 
and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Rome 
for  cleansing  cloths  (Plin.  xxxviii.  6,  8 ; Athen. 
xi.  p.  484;  Mart.  ix.  93;  Plautus,  Asin.  v.  2, 
57),  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in 
the  fullers’  trade  at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested 
the  coarse  taunt  of  Rabshakeh,  during  his  interview 
with  the  deputies  of  Hezekiah  in  the  highway  of 
the  Fullers’  Field  (2  K.  xviii.  27),  but  Schoettgen 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  made  use  of  it 
in  fulling  (Antiq.  full.  §9).  The  process  of  whiten- 
ing garments  was  performed  by  rubbing  into  them 
chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind.  Creta  Cimolia  (Cirno- 
lite)  was  probably  the  earth  most  frequently  used. 
The  whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  purpose  js  a white 
potter’s  clay  or  marl,  with  which  the  poor  at  Rome 
rubbed  their  clothes  on  festival  days  to  make  them 
appear  brighter  (Plin.  xxxi.  10,  §HS,  xxxv. 


FULLER’S  FIELD 

17).  Sulphur,  which  was  used  at  Rome  for  dis- 
charging positive  colour,  was  abundant  in  some  | 
parts  of  Palestine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  ! 
that.it  was  used  in  the  fullers’  trade. 
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Egyptian-  Fuller. 

The  trade'  of  the  fullers,  as  causing  offensive 
smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  for  drying 
clothes,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Jeru- 
salem outside  the  city,  and  from  them  a field,  a 
monument,  and  also  a spring  (En-rogel),  to  have 
derived  their  names  (Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inv.  ii. 
02, 106,  Bohn  ; Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  Fullo  ; Winer, 
s.  v.  Walker ; Wilkinson,  abridgm.  ii.  106,  Saal- 
sehiitz,  i.  3,  14,  32,  ii.  14,  6 ; Schoettgen,  Antiq. 
fulloniae).  [Handicraft.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

FULLER  S FIELD,  THE  (Dnb  iTlb; 

aypos  tov  yvaepecos,  or  Kuacpeccs ; ager  fullonis), 
a spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xviii.  17 ; Is.  xxxvi. 
2,  vii.  3)  so  close  to  the  walls  that  a person  speak- 
ing from  there  could  be  heard  on  them  (2  K.  xviii. 
17,  26),  It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in 
these  passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a “ highway  ” 
(n^pp  = an  embanked  road,  Gesen.  Thes.  957  6), 
“ in”  (3)  or  “ on”  (^N,  A.  V.  “ in”),  which  high- 
vay  was  the  “ conduit  of  the  upper  pool.”  The 
‘ end”  (mp)  of  the  conduit,  whatever  that  was, 
appears  to  have  been  close  to  the  road  (Is.  vii.  3). 
One  resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jerusalem  would  seem 
to  have  been  below  the  city  on  the  south-east 
side.  [En-rogel.]  But  Rabshakeh  and  his  “ great 
host”  can  hardly  have  approached  in  that  direction. 
They  must  have  come  from  the  north — the  only 
accessible  side  for  any  body  of  people — as  is  cer- 
tainly indicated  by  the  route  traced  in  Is.  x.  28-32 
[Gibeah]  ; and  the  Fuller  s Field  was  therefore, 
to  judge  from  this  circumstance,  on  the  table-land 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  city.  The  “ pool  ” and 
the  “ conduit”  would  be  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
presence  of  the  fullers.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Rabshakeh  and  his  companions  may  have  left  the 
army  and  advanced  along  the  east  side  of  Mount 
Moriah  to  En-rogel,  to  a convenient  place  under 
the  temple  walls  for  speaking. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  this  spot,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Sadeh,  “ field,”  is  a term 
almost  invariably  confined  to  cultivated  arable- 
land,  as  opposed  to  unreclaimed  ground.  [Jeru- 
salem.] [G.] 

FUNERALS.  [Burial.] 

FURLONG.  [Measures.] 

FURNACE.  Various  kinds  of  furnaces  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  'VISA  is  so  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xv.  17  ; Is.  xxxi.  9 ; Neh.  iii. 
11,  xii.  38.  Generally  the  word  applies  to  the 


baker’s  oven,  which  is  described  under  Bread 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  “ tower  of  the 
furnaces  ” in  Neh.  should  be  rendered  “ tower  of 
the  ovens.”  In  Gen.  xv.  and  Is.  xxxi.  it  is  used  in 
a more  general  sense.  (2.) 
a smelting  or  calcining  furnace  (Gen. 
xix.  28;  Ex.  ix.  8,  10,  xix.  18), 
especially  a lime-kiln,  the  use  of 
which  was  evidently  well  known  to 
the  Hebrews  (Is.  xxxiii.  12;  Am. 
ii.  1).  (3.)  “ttS,  a refining  furnace 

(Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21;  Ez.  xxii. 
18  ff.),  metaphorically  applied  to  a 
state  of  trial  (Deut.  iv.  20;  IK. 
viii.  51  ; Is.  xlviii.  10 ; Jer.  xi.  4). 
The  form  of  it  was  probably  similar 
to  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  which  is 
figured  below  ^ (4.)  j-lFItf,  a large 
furnace  built  like  a brick-kiln,  with 
an  opening  at  the  top  to  cast  in  the  materials 
(Dan.  iii.  22,  23),  and  a door  at  the  ground  by 
which  the  metal  might  be  extracted  (v.  26).  The 
Roman  fornax,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
546,  gives  an  idea  of  the  Persian  Attun.  The 
Persians  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  furnace 


Furnace. — An  Egyptian  blowing  the  fire  for  melting  gold 
(Wilkinson.) 


as  a means  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  (Dan, 
l.  c. ; Jer.  xxix.  22  ; 2 Macc.  vii.  5 ; Hos.  vii.  7). 
A parallel  case  is  mentioned  by  Chardin  ( Voyage 
en  Perse , iv.  276),  two  ovens  having  been  kept 
ready  heated  for  a whole  month  to  throw  in  any 
corn-dealers  who  raised  the  price  of  corn.  (5.) 
The  potter’s  furnace  (Ecclus.  xxvii.  5 ; xxxviii,  30), 
which  resembles  a chimney  in  snape,  and  was  about 
five  or  six  feet  high,  as  represented  below.  (6'.)  The 


The  Egyptian  Potter’s  Furnace.  (Wilkinson.) 

blacksmith’s  furnace  (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28).  The  Greek 
Kdyuvos,  which  is  applied  to  the  two  latter,  also  de 
scribes  the  calcining  furnace  (Xen.  Vectig.  iv.  49) 
It  is  metaphorically  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  this  sense 
(Rev.  i.  15,  ix.  2),  and  in  Matt,  xiii  42,  with  ar 
especial  reference  to  Dan.  iii.  6 [W.  L.  B.  | 
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G. 

GA'AL  (^y5,  TaaA ; Joseph.  rud\rji ; Gaal), 
son  of  Ebed,  aided  the  Shechemites  in  their 
rebellion  against  Abiraelech  (Judg.  ix. ; Joseph. 
Ant.  v.  7,  §§3,  4).  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a native  of  Shechem,  nor  specially  interested 
in  the  revolution,  but  rather  one  of  a class  of 
condottieri,  who  at  such  a period  of  anarchy  would 
be  willing  to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Josephus  calls  him  rls  rcav  apxovrwv, 
a term  which  scarcely  designates  any  special  office, 
as  in  the  case  of  Zebul  (too v 'Siki/jutoou  dpx^v, 
Joseph.  1.  c .) : more  probably  it  has  reference  to 
the  headship  of  his  family  (Judg.  ix.  26 ; Joseph. 
1.  <?.),  and  the  command  of  a body  of  men-at-arms, 
who  seem  to  have  been  permanently  attached  to 
his  service  (avv  ottXitcus  xai  ffvyyeveffi,  Joseph.). 
His  appeal  to  ante-Israelitish  traditions  (Judg.  ix. 
28),  together  with  the  re-establishment  of  idolatry 
at  Shechem,  shows  that  the  movement  in  which  he 
took  part  was  a reactionary  one,  and  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  of  a combination  of  the  aborigines 
with  the  idolatrous  Israelites  against  the  iconoclastic 
family  of  Gideon  as  represented  by  Abimelech. 
The  ambitious  designs  of  Gaal,  who  seems  to  have 
aspired  to  the  supreme  command,  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  Zebul,  who  recalled  Abimelech,  and 
procured  the  expulsion  of  Gaal  from  the  city  upon 
a charge  of  cowardice.  [T..  E.  B.J 

GA'ASH  (E5^yil  = earthquake  ; Tads,  once  Ta- 
\adb  ; Gaas).  On  the  north  side  of  “ the  hill  of 
Gaash”  (accurately  “Mount  G.”  '5“*)n),  in  the 

district  of  “ Mount  Ephraim,”  was  Timnath-serach, 
or  Timnath-cheres,  the  city  which  at  his  request 
was  given  by  the  nation  to  Joshua;  where  he  resided, 
and  where  at  last  he  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  SO  ; 
Judg.  ii.  9;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  49,  50).  We  only 
hear  of  it  again  incidentally  as  the  native  place  of 
one  of  David’s  guard,  “ Hiddai,  or  Hurai,  of  the 
brooks  (the  torrent -beds  or  wadys,  *6 112)  of 
Gaash” — the  “ torrents  of  the  earthquake”  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  SO  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  32).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
the  name  is  mentioned  ( Onom . “ Gaas”),  but  evi- 
dently without  any  knowledge  of  the  place  ; nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  recognized  by  any  more 
modern  traveller  in  Palestine.  [G.] 

GA'BA(y35  ; Tafiad,  Yaifiak,  Tafiad? ) Gabee, 
Gaboa,  Geba).  The  same  name  as  Geba,  hut  with 
the  vowel  sound  made  broader,  according  to  Hebrew 
custom,  because  of  its  occurrence  at  the  end  of  a 
clause  or  sentence.  It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  Josh, 
xviii.  24;  Ezr.  ii.  26;  Neh.  vii.  30:  but  in  the 
Hebrew  also  in  2 Sam.  v.  25  ; 2 K.  xxiii.  8 ; Neh. 
xi.  31.  [Gabdes.] 

GAB'AEL  (Tafiai\X,  LXX.  ; Tapoai jA,  Cod. 
Alex. ; Yet.  Lat.  Gababel  [Tob.  i.  1]  ;•  Vulg.  Ga- 
belus.  1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

2.  A poor  Jew  (Tob.  i.  17,  Vulg.)  of  “ Rages  in 
Media,”  to  whom  Tobias  lent  (sub  chirographo  dedit, 
Vulg.)  ten  talents  of  silver,  which  Gabael  after- 
wards faithfully  restored  to  Tobias  in  the  time  of 
Tobit’s  distress  (Tob.  i.  14,  iv.  1,  20,  v.  6,  ix., 
x.  2).  [Gabrias.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

GAB  ATHA  (Bagatha),  Esth.  xii.  1.  [Big- 

TH  AN."] 


GAB'BAI  ('35  ; Trjfie  ; Gebbai ),  apparently 
the  head  of  an  important  family  of  Benjamin  resi- 
dent at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  8). 

GAB'BATHA  (TafifiaOa  ; Gabbatha.)  The 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  appellation  of  a place  also  called 
“Pavement”  (XiddaTpoorou),  where  the  judgment- 
seat  or  bema  (firjpa)  was  planted,  from  his  place  on 
which  Pilate  delivered  our  Lord  to  death  (John 
xix.  13).  The  name,  and  the  incident  which  leads 
to  the  mention  of  the  name,  occur  nowhere  but  in 
this  passage  of  St.  John.  The  place  was  outside 
the  praetorium  (A.  V.  judgment-hall),  for  Pilate 
brought  Jesus  forth  from  thence  to  it. 

It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  (Exerc.  on  St.  John , 
ad  loc .)  that  the  word  is  derived  from  35,  a surface, 
in  which  case  Gabbatha  would  be  a mere  translation 
of  XiOoTTpcoTou.  There  was  a room  in  the  Temple 
in  which  the  Sanhedrin  sate,  and  which  was  called 
Gazith,  because  it  was  paved  with  smooth  and  square 
flags  (JVT5) ; and  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Pilate 
may  on  this  occasion  have  delivered  his  judgment 
in  that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  St.  John,  who,  in  other  instances,  gives 
the  Hebrew  name  as  that  properly  belonging  to  the 
place,  not  as  a mere  translation  of  a Greek  one. 
Besides,  Pilate  evidently  spoke  from  the  bema — the 
regular  seat  of  justice — and  this  in  an  important 
place  like  Jerusalem  would  be  in  a fixed  spot.  Be- 
sides, the  Praetorium,  a Roman  residence  with  the 
idolatrous  emblems,  could  not  have  been  within  the 
Temple.  The  word  is  more  .probably  Chaldee, 
ND35,  from  an  ancient  root  signifying  height  or 
roundness — the  root  of  the  Hebrew  word  Gibeah, 
which  is  the  common  term  in  the  0.  T.  for  a bald 
rounded  hill,  or  elevation  of  moderate  height.  In 
this  case  Gabbatha  designated  the  elevated  Bema; 
and  the  “pavement”  was  possibly  some  mosaic  or 
tessellated  work,  either  forming  the  bema  itself,  or 
the  flooring  of  the  court  immediately  round  it — 
perhaps  some  such  work  as  that  which  we  are  told 
by  Suetonius  ( Caesar , 46)  Julius  Caesar  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  with  him  on  his  expeditions,  in 
order  to  give  the  Bema  or  Tribunal  its.  necessary 
conventional  elevation.  [G.] 

GAB'DES  (Tafifigs,  both  MSS.  ; Gabea), 
1 Esd.  v.  20.  [Gaba.] 

GA'BRIAS  ( Tafipias,  LXX. ; Tafipei,  Cod.  F.  A . ; 
i.  e.  n!)"]35,  the  man  of  Jehovah),  according  to  the 
present  text  of  the  LXX.  the  brother  of  Gabael,  the 
creditor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  14),  though  in  another 
place  (Tob.  iv.  20,  rep  rov  Tafipia ; cf.  Fritzsche, 
ad  loc.)  he  is  described  as  his  father.  The  readings 
throughout  are  very  uncertain,  and  in  the  versions 
the  names  are  strangely  confused.  Jt  is  an  obvious 
correction  to  suppose  that  TafiarjXcp  rip  adeX<p<p 
r<p  Tafipia  should  be  read  in  i.  14,  as  is  in  fact 
suggested  by  Cod.  F.  A.,  Tafid}Xcp  . . . t tp  &8.  r<p 
Tafipei.  The  misunderstanding  of  rep  aSeX (pop  (cf. 
Tob.  i.  10,  16,  &c.)  naturally  occasioned  the  omis- 
sion of  the  article.  The  old  Latin  has,  Gabelo  fratri 
meo  filio  Gabahel ; and  so  also  iv.  20.  [B.  F.  W.] 

GA'BRIEL  6sn35,  “man  of  God;”  T«- 
fipi^X,  LXX.  and  N.  T.j.  The  word,  which  is  not 
in  itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a description  of  the 
angelic  office,  is  used  as  a proper  name  or  title,  in 
Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke  i.  19,  26.  (It  is 
also  added  in  the  Targums  as  a gloss  on  some  other 
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pa.  sages  of  the  0.  T.)  Iu  the  ordinary  traditions, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  Gabriel  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  archangels.  In  Scripture,  he  is  set  forth 
only  as  the  representative  of  the  angelic  nature,  not 
in  its  dignity  or  power  of  contending  against  evil 
[Michael],  but  in  its  ministration  of  comfort  and 
sympathy  to  man.  Thus  his  mission  to  Daniel  is 
to  interpret  in  plain  words  the  vision  of  the  ram 
and  the  he-goat,  and  to  comfort  him  after  his  prayer 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  “ seventy  weeks.”  And 
so  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  the  herald  of  good 
tidings,  declaring  as  he  does  the  coming  of  the  pre- 
dicted Messiah  and  of  his  forerunner.  His  pro- 
minent character,  therefore,  is  that  of  a “ fellow- 
servant  ” of  the  saints  on  earth  ; and  there  is  a cor- 
responding  simplicity,  and  absence  of  all  terror  and 
mystery,  in  his  communications  to  men.  [A.  B.] 

GAD  (13  ; Fd8  ; Joseph.  TdSas;  Gad),  Jacob’s 
seventh  son,  the  first-born  of  Zilpah,  Leah’s  maid, 
and  whole-brother  to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13;  xlvi. 
16, 18).  (a)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of 

the  name  of  Gad  is  preserved — like  the  others,  an 
exclamation  on  his  birth — is  more  than  usually  ob- 
scure : “ And  Leah  said,  * In  fortune  ’ (be  gad,  133), 
and  she  called  his  name  Gad”  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text  of  the 
passage  (the  Cetib ) : so  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the 
LXX.,  who  render  the  key- word  by  iv  rvxy  5 in 
which  they  are  followed  by  Jerome  in  the  Vulgate, 
f elicit er?  But  in  the  marginal  emendations  of  the 
Masorets  (the  Keri)  the  word  is  given  13 
“ Gad  comes.”  This  construction  is  adopted  by 
the  ancient  versions  of  Onkelos,  Aquila  (J)\Qev  f] 
^wtrts),  and  Symmachus  ( Td5).  (6)  In  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  find  the  name 
played  upon  in  a different  manner:  “Gad”  is 
here  taken  as  meaning  a piratical  band  or  troop  (the 
term  constantly  used  for  which  is  gedood,  1-1*13), 
and  the  allusion — the  turns  of  which  it  is  impossible 
adequately  to  convey  in  English — would  seem  to  be 
to  the  irregular  life  of  predatory  warfare  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  tribe  after  their  settlement 
on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  “ Gad,  a plun- 
dering troop  (gedud)  shall  plunder  him  (ye-gud- 
enu ),  but  he  will  plunder  ( ya-gud ) at  their  heels” 
(Gen.  xlix.  19).h  (c)  The  force  here  lent  to  the 

name  has  been  by  some  partially  transferred  to  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  xxx.,  e.  g.  the  Samaritan  Version, 
the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  V. — “ a troop  (of 
children)  cometh.”  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  word  gedud — by  which  it  is  here  sought 
to  interpret  the  gad  of  Gen.  xxx.  11 — possessed  its 
own  special  signification  of  turbulence  and  fierce- 
ness, which  makes  it  hardly  applicable  to  children 
in  the  sense  of  a number  or  crowd,  the  image 
suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Exactly  as  the  turns  of 
Jacob’s  language  apply  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  connexion 
between  his  allusions  and  those  in  the  exclamation 
of  Leah.  The  key  to  the  latter  is  probably  lost. 
To  suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking  some  ancient 
divinity,  the  god  Fortune,  who  is  conjectured  to  be 
once  alluded  to — and  oner  only — in  the  later  part 
of  the  hook  of  Isaiah,  under  the  title  of  Gad  (Is. 
lxv.  11;  A.  V.  “that  troop;”  Gesenius,  “ dem 
Gliick  ”),  is  surely  a poor  explanation. 

* In  his  Quaest.  in  Genesim,  Jerome  has  in  fortuna. 
Josephus  (Ant.  i.  19,  §8)  gives  it  still  a different 
turn — Tv\aioi=fortuitus. 

* Jerome  (Be  Benedict.  Jacobi)  interprets  this  of 
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Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  individual  Gad 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent 
into  Egypt  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  a majority  of  their  names 
have  plural  terminations,  as  if  those  of  families 
rather  than  persons  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  The  list, 
with  a slight  variation,  is  again  given  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
xxvi.  15-18).  [Arod;  Ezbon;  Ozni.]  The 
position  of  Gad  during  the  march  to  the  Promised 
Land  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Num.  ii.  14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  the  time 
of  the  start  from  Sinai  was  Eliasaph  son  of  Reuel 
or  Deuel  (ii.  14,  x.  20).  Gad  is  regularly  named 
in  the  various  enumerations  of  the  tribes  through 
the  wanderings — at  the  despatching  of  the  spies 
(xiii.  15) — the  numbering  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
(xxvi.  3,  15)  ; but  the  only  inference  we  can  draw 
is  an  indication  of  a commencing  alliance  with  the 
tribe  which  was  subsequently  to  be  his  next  neigh- 
bour. He  has  left  the  more  closely  related  tribe  of 
Asher,  to  take  up  his  position  next  to  Reuben. 
These  two  tribes  also  preserve  a near  equality  in 
their  numbers,  not  suffering  from  the  fluctuations 
which  were  endured  by  the  others.  At  the  first 
census  Gad  had  45,650,  and  Reuben  46,500;  at 
the  last,  Gad  had  40,500,  and  Reuben  43,330. 
This  alliance  was  doubtless  induced  by  the  simi- 
larity of  their  pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob 
these  two  tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land  which 
their  forefathers  had  left  five  hundred  years  before, 
with  their  occupations  unchanged.  “ The  trade  of 
thy  slaves  hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth 
even  till  now  ” — “ we  are  shepherds,  both  we  and 
our  fathers  ” (Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  4) — such  was  the 
account  which  the  Patriarchs  gave  of  themselves  to 
Pharaoh.  The  civilisation  and  the  persecutions  of 
Egypt  had  worked  a change  in  the  habits  of  most  of 
the  tribes,  but  Reuben  and  Gad  remained  faithful  to 
the  pastoral  pursuits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ; 
and  at  the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representation 
that  they  “have  cattle” — “a  great  multitude  of 
cattle,”  and  the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a “ place 
for  cattle.”  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they 
pray,  be  given  them  for  a possession,  and  let  them 
not  be  brought  over  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5). 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking 
their  proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  after  that  task  had  been 
effected,  and  the  apportionment  amongst  the  nine 
and  a half  tribes  completed  “ at  the  doorway  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  Shiloh,  before 
Jehovah,”  they  were  dismissed  by  Joshua  “ to 
their  tents,”  to  their  “ wives,  their  little  ones,  and 
their  cattle,”  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in 
Gilead.  To  their  tents  they  went — to  the  dangers 
and  delights  of  the  free  Bedouin  life  in  which  they 
had  elected  to  remain,  and  in  which — a few  partial 
glimpses  excepted — the  later  history  allows  them 
to  remain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
the  land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  district 
— from  the  Arnon  ( Wady  Mojeb),  about  half  way 

the  revenge  taken  by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  on 
their  return  from  the  conquest  of  Western  Palestine, 
for  the  incursions  of  the  desert  tribes  during  their 
absence. 
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down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly  due  east  of 
Jerusalem — was  occupied  by  Reuben,  and  at.  or  about 
Heshbon  the  possessions  of  Gad  commenced.  They 
embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record  specially 
states  (Deut.  iii.  12),  or  half  the  land  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  probably  the  mountainous 
district  which  is  intersected  by  the  torrent  Jabbok 
— if  the  Wady  Zurka  be  the  Jabbok — including,  as 
its  most  northern  town,  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Mahanaim.  On  the  East  the  furthest  landmark 
given  is  “ Aroer,  that  faces  Rabbah,”  the  present 
Amman  (Josh.  xiii.  25).  West  was  the  Jordan 
(27).  The  territory  thus  consisted  of  two  compara- 
tively separate  and  independent  parts — (1.)  The 
high  land,  on  the  general  level  of  the  country  east 
of  Jordan  ; and  (2.)  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan 
itself — the  former  stopping  short  at  the  Jabbok ; 
the  latter  occupying  the  whole  of  the  great  valley 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  extending  up  to 
the  very  sea  of  Cinnereth,  or  Gennesaret,  itself. 

Of  the  structure  and  character  of  the  land  which 
thus  belonged  to  the  tribe — “ the  land  of  Gad 
and  Gilead” — we  have  only  vague  information. 
From  the  western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect  is 
that  of  a wall  of  purple  mountain,  with  a 
singularly  horizontal  outline ; here  and  there  the 
surface  is  seamed  by  the  ravines,  through  which 
the  torrents  find  their  way  to  the  Jordan,  but  this 
does  not  much  aff  ect  the  vertical  wall -like  look  of 
the  range.  But  on  a nearer  approach  in  the  Jordan 
yalley,  the  horizontal  outline  becomes  broken,  and 
when  the  summits  are  attained  a new  scene  is  said 
to  burst  on  the  view.  “ A wide  table-land  appears, 
tossed  about  in  wild  confusion  of  undulating  downs, 
clothed  with  rich  grass  throughout ; in  the  southern 
parts  trees  are  thinly  scattered  here  and  there, 
aged  trees  covered  with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics  of  a 
primeval  forest  long  since  cleared  away  ; the  north- 
ern parts  still  abound  in  magnificent  woods  of 
sycamore,  beech,  terebinth,  ilex,  and  enormous  fig- 
trees.  These  downs  are  broken  by  three  deep  de- 
files, through  which  the  three  rivers  of  the  Yarmuk , 
the  Jabbok,  and  the  Arnon  fall  into  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  east  they 
melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain,  which  by  a 
gradual  descent  joins  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the 
Haur&n,  and  of  the  Assyrian  desert”  (Stanley, 
S.  §f  P.  320).  A very  picturesque  country — not 
the  “ flat  open  downs  of  smooth  and  even  turf”  of 
the  country  round  Heshbon  (Irby,  142),  the  sheep- 
walks  of  Reuben  and  of  the  Moabites — but  “ most 
beautifully  varied  with  hanging  woods,  mostly  of 
the  vallonia  oak,  laurestinus,  cedar,  arbutus,  arbu- 
tus andrachne,  &c.  At  times  the  country  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a noble  park”  (147),  “graceful 
hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage  ” (Porter,  Handb. 
310).  [Gilead]. 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gadites ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  them- 
selves beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  11,  16) 
»how  them  to  have  been  at  that  time  established 
over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of 
Bashan  as  far  as  Salcah — the  modern  Sulkhad,  a 
town  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  noble  plain  of 
the  Hauran — and  very  far  both  to  the  north  and 
the  east  of  the  border  given  them  originally,  while  the 
Manassites  were  pushed  still  further  northwards  to 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  They  soon  became 
identified  with  Gilead — that  name  so  memorable  in 
the  earliest  history  of  the  nation  ; and  in  many  of 
the  earlier  records  it  supersedes  the  name  of  Gad, 


as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that  of  Bashan. 
In  the  song  of  Deborah  “ Gilead  ” is  said  to  have 
“abode  beyond  Jordan”  (Judg.  v.  17).  Jephthah 
appears  to  have  been  a Gadite,  a native  of  Mizpeb 
(Judg.  xi.  34  ; comp.  31,  and  Josh.  xiii.  26),  and 
yet  he  is  always  designated  “ the  Gileadite  ; ” and 
so  also  with  Barzillai  of  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  xv  ii. 
27  ; Ezr.  ii.  61  ; comp.  Josh.  xiii.  26). 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout  strongly 
marked — fierce  and  warlike — “ strong  men  of  might, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield 
and  buckler,  their  faces  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like 
roes  upon  the  mountains  for  swiftness.”  Such  is 
the  graphic  description  given  of  those  eleven  he- 
roes of  Gad — “ the  least  of  them  more  than  equal 
to  a hundred,  and  the  greatest  to  a thousand  ” — 
who  joined  their  fortunes  to  David  at  the  time  of 
his  greatest  discredit  and  embarrassment  (1  Chr. 
xii.  8),  undeterred  by  the  natural  difficulties  of 
“ flood  and  field  ” which  stood  in  their  way.  Sur- 
rounded, as  they  were,  by  Ammonites,  Midianites, 
Hagaiites,  “ Children  of  the  East,”  and  all  the 
other  countless  tribes,  animated  by  a common  hos- 
tility to  the  strangers  whose  coming  had  dispos- 
sessed them  of  their  fairest  districts,  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  tribe  must  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  exercise.  One  of  its  great  engage- 
ments is  related  in  1 Chr.  v.  19-22.  Here  their 
opponents  were  the  wandering  Ishmaelite  tribes  of 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  15), 
nomad  people,  possessed  of  an  enormous  wealth  in 
camels,  sheep,  and  asses,  to  this  day  the  character- 
istic possessions  of  their  Bedouin  successors.  This 
immense  booty  came  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, who  seem  to  have  entered  with  it  on  the 
former  mode  of  life  of  their  victims:  probably 
pushed  their  way  further  into  the  eastern  wilder- 
ness in  the  “ steads  ” of  these  Hagarites.  Another 
of  these  encounters  is  contained  in  the  history  of 
Jephthah,  but  this  latter  story  develops  elements  of 
a different  nature  and  a higher  order  than  the  mere 
fierceness  necessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plun 
derers  of  the  desert.  In  the  behaviour  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  affecting  history,  there  are  traces  of 
a spirit  which  we  may  almost  call  chivaleresque, 
the  high  tone  taken  with  the  Elders  of  Gilead,  the 
noble  but  fruitless  expostulation  with  the  king  of 
Ammon  before  the  attack,  the  hasty  vow,  the  over- 
whelming grief,  and  yet  the  persistent  devotion  of 
purpose,  surely  in  all  these  there  are  marks  of  a 
great  nobility  of  character,  which  must  have  been 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  Gadites  in  general. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  loyalty,  the  generosity  and  the 
delicacy  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39)  we  obtain 
a very  high  idea  of  the  tribe  at  whose  head  were 
such  men  as  these.  Nor  must  we,  while  enu- 
merating the  worthies  of  Gad,  forget  that  in  all  pro- 
bability Elijah  the  Tishbite,  “ who  was  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,”  was  one  of  them. 

But  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities 
Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  lead- 
ing part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation.  The 
warriors,  who  rendered  such  assistance  to  David, 
might,  when  Ishbosheth  set  up  his  court  at  Mahar 
naim  as  king  of  Israel,  have  done  much  towards 
affirming  his  rights.  Had  Abner  made  choice  of 
Shechem  or  Shiloh  instead  of  Mahanaim — the  quick, 
explosive  Ephraim  instead  of  the  unready  Gad — 
who  can  doubt  that  the  troubles  of  David’s  reign 
would  have  been  immensely  increased,  perhaps  the 
establishment  of  the  northern  kingdom  ante-dated 
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by  nearly  a century  ? David’s  presence  at  the  same 
city  during  his  flight  from  Absalom  produced  no 
effect  on  the  tribe,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels  between 
Ephraim  and  Judah. 

Cut  off  as  Gad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordan  it  still  re- 
tained some  connexion  with  them.  We  may  infer 
that  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern 
kingdom — “ Know  ye  not,”  says  Ahab  in  Samaria, 
“ know  ye  not  that  Ramoth  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and 
we  be  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Syria?”  (IK.  xxii.  3).  The  territory  of 
Gad  was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  long  and 
fierce  struggles  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  fought 
out,  and,  as  an  agricultural  pastoral  country,  it 
must  have  suffered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K. 
xx.  33). 

Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath  Pileser 
(1  Chr.  v.  26),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ammonites.  “ Hath  Israel  no  sons  ? hath  he  no 
heir?  why  doth  Malcham  (i.  e.  Moloch)  inherit 
Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities?”  (Jer. 
xlix.  1).  [G.] 

GAD  , r<£5;  Gad),  “ the  seer”  (nihil), 

or  “ the  king’s  seer,”  i.  e.  David’s — such  appears 
to  have  been  his  official  title  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29  ; 
2 Chr.  xxix.  25  ; 2 Sam.  xxiv.  11 ; 1 Chr.  xxi.  9) — 
was  a “prophet”  (&OD3),  who  appears  to  have 
joined  David  when  in  “ the  hold,”  and  at  whose 
advice  he  quitted  it  for  the  forest  of  Hareth  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5).  Whether  he  remained  with  David  during 
his  wanderings  is  not  to  be  ascertained : we  do  not 
again  encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of  the  king, 
when  he  re-appears  in  connexion  with  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  the  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11-19  ; 1 Chr.  xxi.  9-19).  But  he  was  evi- 
dently attached  to  the  royal  establishment  at  Jeru- 
salem, for  he  wrote  a book  of  the  Acts  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  also  assisted  in  settling  the 
arrangements  for  the  musical  service  of  the  “ house 
of  God,”  by  which  his  name  was  handed  down  to 
times  long  after  his  own  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25).  In  the 
abruptness  of  his  introduction  Gad  has  been  com- 
pared with  Elijah  (Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr.  on  1 Sam. 
xxii.  5),  with  whom  he  may  have  been  of  the  same 
tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken  as  denoting  his  pa- 
rentage, but  this  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
Nor  is  there  any  apparent  ground  for  Ewald’s  sug- 
gestion (Gesch.  iii.  116)  that  he  was  of  the  school 
of  Samuel.  If  this  could  be  made  out,  it  would 
afford  a natural  reason  for  his  joining  David.  [Da- 
vid, p.  405.]  [G.] 

GAD'ARA,  a strong  city  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13, 
§3),  situated  near  the  river  Hieromax  (Plin.  H.  N. 
v.  16),  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over  against 
Scythopolis  and  Tiberias  (Euseb.  Onom.  s.  v.),  and 
sixteen  Roman  miles  distant  from  each  of  those 
places  {Itin.  Anton,  ed.  Wess.  pp.  196,  198  ; Tab. 
Peat.).  It  stood  on  the  top  of  a hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hieromax,  three 
miles  distant,  were  warm  springs  and  baths  called 
Amatha  ( Onom . s.  v.  Aetham  et  Gadara ; Itin. 
Ant.  Martyr.).  Josephus  calls  it  the  capital  of 
Peraea ; and  Polybius  says  it  was  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  country  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  7,  §3;  Polyb.  v.  71).  A large  district 
was  attached  to  it,  called  by  Josephus  TaSapiTis 

B.  J.  hi.  10,  §10);  Strabo  also  informs  us  that 
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the  warm  healing  springs  were  iv  rp  TaSapiSi, 
“ in  the  territory  of  Gadara”  ( Geog.  xvi.).  Gadara 
itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently identical  with  the  “ Country  of  the  Gada- 
renes,”  x^Pa  or  Trepfywpos  ruv  Tabaprjvwv  (Mark 
v.  1 ; Luke  viii.  26,  37). 

Of  the  site  of  Gadara,  thus  so  clearly  defined, 
there  cannot  be  a doubt.  On  a partially  isolated 
hill,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias, 
lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Urn  Keis. 
Three  miles  northward,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Sheriat  el-Mandhur,  the  ancient 
Hieromax  ; and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs  of 
Amatha.  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley ; and 
on  the  south  is  Wady  el-’ Arab,  running  parallel  to 
the  Mandhur.  Um  Keis  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  latter  wadys;  and  as  this 
crest  declines  in  elevation  towards  the  east  as  well 
as  the  west,  the  situation  is  strong  and  commanding. 
The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  is  about  two 
miles  in  circumference ; and  there  are  traces  of 
fortifications  all  round,  though  now  almost  com- 
pletely prostrate. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Gadara  is  its  capture, 
along  with  Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  in  the  year  B.c.  218  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3, 
§3).  About  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  taken 
from  the  Syrians  by  Alex.  Jannaeus,  after  a siege 
of  ten  mouths  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §3 ; B.  J.  i.  4,  §2). 
The  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for  some  time ; 
but  the  place  having  been  destroyed  during  their 
civil  wars,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  to  gratify  his 
freedman  Demetrius,  who  was  a Gadarene  (B.  J.  i. 
7,  §7).  When  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
changed  the  government  of  J udaea,  by  dividing  the 
country  into  five  districts,  and  placing  each  under 
the  authority  of  a council,  Gadara  was  made  the 
capital  of  one  of  these  districts  ( B . J.  i.  8,  §5). 
The  territory  of  Gadara,  with  the  adjoining  one  of 
Hippos,  was  subsequently  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Herod  the  Great  {Ant.  xv.  7,  §3). 

Gadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest  interest 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord’s  miracle 
in  healing  the  Demoniacs  (Matt.  viii.  28-34  ; Mark 
v.  1-21;  Luke  viii.  26-40).  “They  ware  no 
clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the 
tombs.”  Christ  came  across  the  lake  from  Caper- 
naum, and  landed  at  the  south-eastern  corner, 
where  the  steep,  lofty  bank  of  the  eastern  plateau 
breaks  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  The 
demoniacs  met  Him  a short  distance  from  the 
shore ; on  the  side  of  the  adjoining  declivity  the 
“great  herd  of  swine”  were  feeding;  when  the 
demons  went  among  them  the  whole  herd  rushed 
down  that  “ steep  place  ” into  the  lake  and  perished  ; 
the  keepers  ran  up  to  the  city  and  told  the  news, 
and  the  excited  population  came  down  in  haste, 
and  “ besought  Jesus  that  he  would  depart  out  of 
their  coasts.”  The  whole  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  are  thus  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  . Another  thing  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  most  interesting  remains  of  Gadara 
are  its  tombs,  which  dot  the  cliffs  for  a considerable 
distance  round  the  city.  They  are  excavated  in 
the  limestone  rock,  and  consist  of  chambers  of 
various  dimensions,  some  more  than  20  feet  square, 
with  recesses  in  the  sides  for  bodies.  The  doors 
are  slabs  of  stone — a few  being  ornamented  with 
panels : some  of  them  still  remain  in  their  places. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Um  Keis  are  all  troglo 
dytes,  “ dwelling  in  tombs,”  like  the  poor  maniacs  ol 
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i)ld ; and  occasionally  they  are  almost  as  dangerous 
to  the  unprotected  traveller.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Matt.  (viii.  28)  we  have  the  word  Fepyeo-yruv 
(instead  of  Fabapyuwv),  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  (LXX.  Fepyeaaios)  in 

Gen.  xv.  21,  and  Deut.  vii.  1 — the  name  of  an  old 
Oauaanitish  tribe  [Girgashites],  which  Jerome 
(in  Comm,  ad  Gen.  xv.)  locates  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  Origen  also  says  {Opp.  iv.  140) 
that  a city  called  Geryesa  anciently  stood  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake.  Even  were  this  true,  still 
the  other  Gospels  would  be  strictly  accurate. 
Gadara  was  a large  city,  and  its  district  would 
include  Gergesa.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  most  ancient  MSS.  give  the  word  Tepa(n)vuv, 
while  others  have  Fabapyvobv^— the  former  reading 
is  adopted  by  Griesbaeh  and  Lachmann ; while 
Scholz  prefers  the  latter  ; and  eithei*  one  or  other 
of  these  is  preferable  to  Fepyeayvuv.  [Gerasa.] 

Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespasian  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Jews;  all  its  in- 
habitants massacred ; and  the  town  itself,  with  the 
surrounding  villages,  reduced  to  ashes  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  7,  §1).  It  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  even 
called  the  Capital  of  Peraea.  At  a later  period  it 
was  the  seat  of  a bishop  ; but  it  fell  to  ruin  at,  or 
soon  after,  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 

The  ruins  of  Um  Keis  bear  testimony  to  the 
splendour  of  ancient  Gadara.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill  is  a theatre,  and  not  far  from  it  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  city  gates.  At  the  latter  a 
street  commences — the  via  recta  of  Gadara — which 
ran  through  the  city  in  a straight  line,  having  a 
colonnade  on  each  side.  The  columns  are  all  pros- 
trate. On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another 
larger  theatre  in  better  preservation.  The  principal 
part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  west  of  these  two  theatres, 
on  a level  piece  of  ground.  Now  not  a house,  not 
a column,  not  a wall  remains  standing  ; yet  the  old 
pavement  of  the  main  street  is  nearly  perfect ; and 
here  and  there  the  traces  of  the  chariot-wheels  are 
visible  on  the  stones,  reminding  one  of  the  thorough- 
fares of  Pompeii.  (Full  descriptions  of  Gadara  are 
given  in  Handbook- for  Syr.  if  Pal.;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  270  sq. ; Porter,  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit. 
vol.  vi.  281  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

GAD'DI  (',,Til ; TaSS! ; Gaddi),  son  of  Susi ; 
representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  among  the 
spies  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Num. 
xiii.  11). 

GAD'DIEL  (^*|j 1;  rou5tf?X;  Geddiel ),  son 
of  Sodi ; representative  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  on 
the  same  occasion  (Num.  xiii.  10). 

GA'DI  ('*1|  ; TaSSi,  Alex.  TeSSet,  and  TaSSef ; 
Gadi),  father  of  Menahem,  who  seized  the  throne  of 
Israel  from  Shall  um  (2  K.  xv.  14,  17). 

GA'HAM  (Drill : Tadju,  Alex.  Fady),  son  of 
Nahor,  Abraham’s  brother,  by  his  concubine  Reu- 
mah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  No  light  has  yet  been  thrown 
on  this  tribe.  The  name  probably  signifies  sun- 
burnt, or  swarthy. 

GAHAR  (-ina  ; Faap  ; Gaher).  The  Bene- 
Gachar  were  among  the  families  of  Nethinim  who 
returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  47 ; Neh.  vii.  49).  In  the  lists  of  1 Esd.  the 
name  is  given  as  Geddur.  tles  qf  j 

GAI'US.  [John,  Second  and  Third  Efis- 
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GAL  AAD  ' raAad5),  1 Macc.  v.  9,  55;  Jud. 
i.  8,  xv.  5 ; and  the  country  of  Gala  ad  iy  Fa- 
AaaSmy;  Galaaditis),  1 Macc.  v.  17,20,25,27,36, 
45  ; xiii.  22),  the  Greek  form  of  the  word  Gilead. 

GA'LAL  (^3  ; Fa\ad\ ; Galal).  1.  A Levite, 

one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

2.  Another  Levite  of  the  family  of  Elkanan 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

3.  A third  Levite,  son  of  Jeduthun  (Neh.  xi.  1 7). 

GALA'TIA  (r aXaria).  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  in  the  case  of  the  namt-s  of  dis- 
tricts mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  whether  they  are  to 
be  understood  in  a general  and  popular  sense  as  re- 
fen  ing  to  a region  inhabited  by  a race  or  tribe  of 
people,  or  whether  they  define  pi  ecisely  some  tract 
of  country  marked  out  for  political  purposes. 
Galatia  is  a district  of  this  kind ; and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  it,  first  ethnologically,  and 
then  as  a Roman  province. 

Galatia  is  literally  the  “Gallia”  of  the  East. 
Roman  Avriters  call  its  inhabitants  Galli,  just  as 
Greek  writers  call  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  France 
rdAarat.  In  2 Tim.  iv.  10,  some  commentators 
suppose  Western  Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  several 
MSS.  haAre  FaWiav  instead  of  ToAo Tiav.  In 
1 Macc.  viii.  2,  where  Judas  Maccabaeus  is  hearing 
the  story  of  the  prowess  of  the  Romans  in  con- 
quering the  rdAoTat,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the 
passage  either  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Gauls ; 
for  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  the  Romans,  and 
their  defeat  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Asia,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  context.  Again,  FaXaTcu  is  the 
same  Avord  with  KeArui ; and  the  Galatians  Avere 
in  their  origin  a stream  of  that  great  Keltic  torrent 
(apparently  Kymry,  and  not  Gael)  which  poured 
into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  Some  of  these  invaders  moved  on  into  Thrace, 
and  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Bosporus,  when  Nicomedes  1.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
being  then  engaged  in  a civil  war,  invited  them 
across  to  help  him.  Once  established  in  Asia  Minor, 
they  became  a terrible  scourge,  and  extended  their 
invasions  far  and  wide.  The  neighbouring  kings 
succeeded  in  repressing  them  within  the  general 
geographical  limits,  to  which  the  name  of  Galatia 
was  permanently  given.  Antiochus  I.,  king  of 
Syria,  took  his  title  of  Soter  in  consequence  of 
his  xdctory  over  them,  and  Attalus  I.  of  Per- 
gamus  commemorated  his  own  success  by  taking 
the  title  of  king.  The  Galatians  still  found  vent 
for  their  restlessness  and  love  of  war  by  hiring 
themserfes  out  as  mercenary  soldiers.  This  is 
doubtless  the  explanation  of  2 Macc.  viii.  20,  which 
refers  to  some  struggle  of  the  Seleucid  princes  in 
which  both  JeAvs  and  Galatians  were  engaged.  In 
Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  20,  §3,  we  find  some  of  the  latter, 
Avho  had  been  in  Cleopatra’s  body-guard,  acting  in 
the  same  character  for  Herod  the  Great.  Mean- 
Avhile  the  Avars  had  been  taking  place,  which  brought 
all  the  countries  round  the  East  of  the  Mediter- 
lanean  within  the  range  of  the  Roman  power.  The 
Galatians  fought  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  fought  on  both 
sides.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  Galatia  appears 
as  a dependent  kingdom,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Empire  tvs  a province.  (See  Ritter,  Erdhunde,  xviii. 
597-610.) 

The  Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughly 
described  as  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the 
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West,  Cappadocia  on  the  East,  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia  on  the  South,  and  Bithynia  and 
Pont  us  on  the  North.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  limits.  In  fact  they  were  fre- 
quently changing.  For  information  on  this  subject, 
see  the  Diet,  of  Geog.  i.  9306.  At  one  time  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  province  contained  Pisidia  and 
Lycaonia,  and  therefore  those  towns  of  Antioch, 
loonium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  which  are  conspicuous 
in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  travels.  But  the 
characteristic  part  of  Galatia  lay  northward  from 
those  districts.  On  the  table-land  between  the 
Saugarius  and  the  Halys,  the  Galatians  were  settled 
in  three  tribes,  the  Tectosages,  the  Tolistoboii,  and 
the  Trocmi,  the  first  of  which  is  identical  in  name 
with  a tribe  familiar  to  us  in  the  history  of  Gaul, 
as  distributed  over  the  Cevennes  near  Toulouse. 
The  three  capitals  were  respectively  Tavium,  Pes- 
sinus,  and  Ancyra.  The  last  of  these  (the  modern 
Angora ) was  the  centre  of  the  roads  of  the  district, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Galatians.  These  Eastern  Gauls  preserved  much 
of  their  ancient  character,  and  something  of  their 
ancient  language.  At  least  Jerome  says  that  in 
his  day  the  same  language  might  be  heard  at 
Ancyra  as  at  Tr&ves : and  he  is  a good  witness  ; 
for  he  himself  had  been  at  Treves.  The  prevailing 
speech,  however,  of  the  district  was  Greek.  Hence 
the  Galatians  were  called  Gallograeci.  (“  Hi  jam 
degeneres  sunt ; mixti,  et.  Gallograeci  vere,  quod 
appellantur.”  Manlius  in  Livy,  xxxviii.  17.)  The 
inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  are  Greek,  and  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  in  Greek. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  determine  in  what 
sense  the  word  Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  N,  T.,  or  whether  always  in  the  same  sense. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  St. 
Paul  through  the  district  are  mentioned  in  very 
general  terms.  We  are  simply  told  (Acts  xvi.  6), 
that  on  his  second  missionary  circuit  he  went  with 
Silas  and  Timotheus  through  ryv  4>pvylau  teal 
T7) v TakaTLKr]u  x^pav-  From  the  Epistle  indeed 
"•e  have  this  supplementary  information,  that  an 
attack  of  sickness  (St’  acrO evelav  rrjs  aapKos,  Gal.  iv. 
13)  detained  him  among  the  Galatians,  and  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
them,  and  also  that  he  was  received  by  them  with 
extraordinary  fervour  (ib.  14,  1 5) ; but  this  does 
not  inform  us  of  the  route  which -he  took.  So  on 
the  third  circuit  he  is  described  (Acts  xviii.  J23)  as 
S L*px&p-svos  Kadeffis  t)]v  TakariK^u  x<*3Pav  Ka ^ 
typvylav.  We  know  from  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  that  on  this  journey  St.  Paul  was  occu- 
pied with  the  collection  tor  the  poor  Christians  of 
Judaea,  and  that  he  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on 
the  subject  (cixnr ep  biera^a  rais  eKK\rj<riaLS  rrjs 
ra\ arias,  1 Cor.  xvi.  1):  but  here  again  we  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  places  which  he  had  visited. 
We  observe  that  the  “ churches”  of  Galatia  are 
mentioned  here  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  opening  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  themselves  (Gal.  i.  2). 
From  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he 
visited  several  parts  of  the  district,  instead  of  resid- 
ing a long  time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  form  a great 
central  church,  as  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  This 
is  in  harmony  with  the  phrase  rj  T akariK^  x^Pa 
used  in  both  instances.  Since  Phrygia  is  men- 
tioned first  in  one  case,  and  second  in  the  other, 
we  should  suppose  that  the  order  of  the  journey 
was  different  on  the  two  occasions.  Phrygia  also 
being  not  the  name  of  a Roman  province,  but 
(.imply  an  ethnographical  term,  it  is  natural  to 
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conclude  that  Galatia  is  used  here  by  St.  Luke 
in  the  same  general  way.  In  confirmation  of  his 
view  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii.  9, 
10,  where  the  enumeration  is  ethnographical  rathe! 
than  political,  Phrygia  is  mentioned,  and  not 
Galatia, — while  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case  in 
1 Pet.  i.  1,  2,  where  each  geographical  term  is  the 
name  of  a province. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  probably  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  St.  Paul’s  second  visit  to  them. 
Its  abruptness  and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its 
tone,  are  caused  by  their  sudden  perversion  from 
the  doctrine  which  the  Apostle  had  taught  them, 
and  which  at  first  they  had  received  so  willingly. 
It  is  no  fancy,  if  we  see  in  this  fickleness  a specimen 
of  that  “ esprit  impetueux,  ouvert  a toutes  les 
impressions,”  that  “ mobilite  extreme,”  which 
Thierry  marks  as  characteristic  of  the  Gaulish 
race  {Hist,  des  Gaulois,  Introd.  iv.  v.).  From 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §2,  we  know  that  many  Jews 
were  settled  in  Galatia ; but  Gal.  iv.  8 would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul’s  converts  were  mostly 
Gentiles. 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  view  advocated 
by  Bottger  ( Schauplatz  der  Wirksamkeit  des  Apos- 
tels  Paulus,  pp.  28-30,  and  the  third  of  his 
Beitrage,  pp.  1-5),  viz.  that  the  Galatia  of  the 
Epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between 
Derbe  and  Colossae,  i.  e.  the  extreme  southern  fron- 
tier of  the  Roman  province.  On  this  view  the 
visit  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  took  place  on  his 
first  missionary  circuit ; and  the  acrdlveia.  of  Gal. 
iv.  13  is  identified  with  the  effects  of  the  stoning  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  Geographically  this  is  not 
impossible,  though  it  seems  unlikely  that  regions 
called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  in  one  place  should  be 
called  Galatia  in  another.  Bottger’s  geography, 
however,  is  connected  with  a theory  concerning  the 
date  of  the  Epistle ; and  for  the  determination  of 
this  point  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  the 
Galatians,  The  Epistle  to  the.  [J.  S.  II.j 

GALATIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  not  long  after 
his  journey  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  (Acts 
xviii.  23),  and  probably  (see  below)  in  the  early 
portion  of  his  two  years  and  a half  stay  at  Ephesus, 
which  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of  a.d.  57 
or  58.  It  would  thus  succeed  in  order  of  com- 
position the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and 
would  form  the  first  of  the.  second  group  of  epistles 
the  remaining  portions  of  which  are  Epistles  to  th 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Romans. 

This  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
churches  of  the  Asiatic  province  of  Galatia  (i.  2), 
or  Gallograecia  (Strabo,  xii.  566) — a province  that 
bore  in  its  name  its  well-founded  claim  to  a Gallic 
or  Celtic  origin  (Pausanias,  i.  4),  and  that  now, 
after  an  establishment,  first  by  predatory  conquest, 
and  subsequently  by  recognition  but  limitation  at 
the  hands  of  neighbouring  rulers  (Strabo,  l.  c. ; 
Pausanias,  iv.  5),  could  date  an  occupancy,  though 
not  an  independence,  extending  to  more  than  three 
hundred  years;  the  first  subjection  of  Galatia  to 
the  Romans  having  taken  place  in  189  B.C.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  16,  sq.),  and  its  formal  reduction  (with 
territorial  additions)  to  a regular  Roman  province 
in  26  a.d.  The  epistle  appears  to  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  machinations  of  Judaizing  teachers, 
who,  shortly  before  the  date  of  its  composition,  had 
endeavoured  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this  province 
into  a recognition  of  circumcision  /v.  2,  11,  12, 
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vi.  12,  sq.),  and  had  openly  sought  to  depreciate 
the  apostolic  claims  of  St.  Paul  (comp.  i.  1,  11). 

The  scope  and  contents  of  the  epistle  are  thus — 

(1)  apologetic  (i.,  ii.)  and  polemical  (iii.,  iv.),  and 

(2)  hortatory  and  practical  (v.,  vi.),  the  positions 
and  demonstrations  of  the  former  portion  being 
used  with  great  power  and  persuasiveness  in  the 
exhortations  of  the  latter.  The  following  is  a brief 
summary : — 

After  an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his 
total  independence  of  human  mission  is  distinctly 
asserted  (i.  1),  and  a brief  doxology  (i.  5),  the 
Apostle  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  speedy 
lapse  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them  how  he 
had  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  angel  preached 
them  another  gospel  he  was  to  be  anathema 
(i.  6-10).  The  gospel  he  preached  was  not  of  men, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i.  11-14),  and  as  his 
actual  history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  (i.  15- 
24),  convincing1  y proved.  When  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  it  was  not  to  be  instructed  by  the 
Apostles,  but  on  a special  mission,  which  resulted 
in  his  being  formally  accredited  by  them  (ii.  1-10)  ; 
nay  more,  when  St.  Peter  dissembled  in  his  com- 
munion with  Gentiles,  he  rebuked  him,  and  de- 
monstrates the  danger  of  such  inconsistency  (ii*  11- 
21).  The  Apostle  then  turns  to  the  Galatians,  and 
urges  specially  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as 
evinced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  1-5),  the  case 
of  Abraham  (iii.  6-9),  the  fact  of  the  la  w involving 
a curse,  from  which  Christ  has  freed  us  (iii.  10-14), 
and  lastly  the  prior  validity  of  the  promise  (iii. 
15-18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  law 
(iii.  19-24)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Christ  and 
baptism  into  Him  were  fully  come  (iii.  25-29). 
All  this  the  Apostle  illustrates  by  a comparison  of 
the  nonage  of  an  heir  with  that  of  bondage  under 
the  law:  they  were  now  sons  and  inheritors  (iv. 
1-7),  why  then  were  they  now  tumiag  back  to 
bondage  (iv.  8-11)  ? They  once  treated  the  Apostle 
very  differently  (iv.  12-16);  now  they  pay  court 
to  others  and  awaken  feelings  of  serious  mistrust 
'iv.  17-20),  and  yet  with  all  their  approval  of  the 
.aw  show  that  they  do  not  understand  its  deeper 
and  more  allegorical  meanings  (iv.  21-30).  If  this 
be  so,  they  must  stand  fast  in  their  freedom,  and 
beware  that  they  make  not  void  their  union  with 
Christ  (iv.  31-v.  6) : their  perverters  at  any  rate 
shall  be  punished  (v.  7-12).  The  real  fulfilment 
of  the  law  is  love  (v.  13-15):  the  works  of  the 
Spirit  are  what  no  law  condemns,  the  works  of  the 
flesh  are  what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
(v.  16-26).  The  Apostle  further  exhorts  the  spi- 
ritual to  be  forbearing  (vi.  *1-5),  the  taught  to  be 
liberal  to  their  teachers,  and  to  remember  that  as 
they  sowed  so  would  they  reap  (vi.  6-10).  Then 
after  a noticeable  recapitulation,  and  a contrast  be- 
tween his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  false  teachers 
(vi.  .11-16),  and  an  affecting  entreaty  that  they 
would  trouble  him  no  more  (vi.  17),  the  Apostle 
concludes  with  his  usual  benediction  (vi.  18). 

With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respect- 
ability has  expressed  any  doubts.  The  testimony 
of  the  early  church  is  most  decided  and  unanimous. 
Beside  express  references  to  the  epistle  (Irenaeus, 
Haer.  iii.  7,2,  v.  21,  1 ; Tertull.  de  Praescr.  ch. 
60,  al. ),  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citations  found 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Polyc. 
ad  Phil.  ch.  3),  and  several  apparent  allusions  (see 
Davidson,  Introd.  ii.  318,  sq.).  The  attempt  of 
Bruno  Bauer  ( Kriti I der  Paulin.  Brief e,  Berlin, 
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1850)  to  demonstrate  that  this  epistle  is  a com- 
pilation of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Homans 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  has  been  treated  by  Meyei 
with  a contempt  and  a severity  ( V or  rede,  p.  vii. ; 
Einleit.  p.  8)  which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
say,  are  both  completely  deserved.  Such  efforts  are 
alike  melancholy  and  desperate,  but  are  useful  in 
exhibiting  the  real  issues  and  tendencies  of  all  his- 
torical criticism  that  has  the  hardihood  to  place  its 
own,  often  interested,  speculations  before  external 
testimony  and  recognised  facts. 

Two  historical  questions  require  a brief  notice:— 

1.  The  number  of  visits  made  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia  previous  to  his  writing  the 
epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have  been  two. 
The  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia  in  the 
visit,  recorded  Acts  xvi.  6,  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  about  a.d.  51,  and  revisited  them 
at  the  period  and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts 
xviii.  23,  when  he  went  through  the  countiy  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  sirKnypifav  Tvavras  tovs 
fiadyrds.  On  this  occasion  it  would  seem  probable 
that  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism  beginning  to 
work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  that  he  then 
warned  them  against  it  in  language  of  the  most 
decided  character  (comp.  i.  9,  v.  3).  The  majority 
of  the  new  converts  consisted  of  Gentiles  (iv.  8), 
but,  as  we  may  infer  fr  om  the  language  of  the 
epistle,  had  considerable  contact  with  Jews,  and 
some  familiarity  with  Jewish  modes  of  interpre- 
tation. It  was  then  all  the  more  necessary  to  warn 
them  emphatically  against  believing  in  the  necessity 
of  circumcision,  and  of  yielding  themselves  up  to 
the  bondage  of  a law  which,  however  strenuously 
urged  upon  them  by  those  around  them,  had  now- 
become  merged  in  that  dispensation  to  which  it 
was  only  prevenient  and  preparatory. 

2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  is 
that  of  the  date,  and  place  from  which  the  epistle 
was  written.  If  the  preceding  view  be  correct, 
the  epistle  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
second  visit,  as  it  contains  clear  allusions  to  warn- 
ings that  were  then  given  when  the  Apostle  was 
present  with  them.  It  must  then  date  from  some 
period  subsequent  to  the  journey  recorded  in  Acts 
xviii.  23.  How  long  subsequent  to  that  journey  is 
somewhat  debateable.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
more  recently  Lightfoot  ( Journal  of  Sacred  and 
Class.  Philol.  for  Jan.  1857),  urge  the  probability 
of  its  having  been  written  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  find  it  very  un- 
likely that  two  epistles  so  nearly  allied  in  subject 
and  line  of  argument  should  have  been  separated 
in  order  of  composition  by  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  They  would  therefore  assign  Corinth 
as  the  place  where  the  epistle  was  written,  and  the 
three  months  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acts 
xx.  2,  3),  apparently  the  winter  of  a.d.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  period.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  a considerable  plausibility  in  these  argu- 
ments ; still  when  we  consider  not  only  the  note  of 
time  in  Gal.  i.  6,  ovtws  rax^s,  but  also  the  ob- 
vious fervour  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle,  it  does  seem 
almost  impossible  to  assign  a later  period  than  the 
commencement  of  the  prolonged  stay  in  Ephesus. 
The  Apostle  would  in  that  city  have  been  easily 
able  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Galatian  converts  ; the 
dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which  he  personally 
warned  them,  would  have  been  fresh  in  his 
thoughts ; and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  apostolu 
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authority  was  becoming  undermined  by  a fresh 
arrival  ot  Judaizing  teachers, — it  is  then  that  he 
would  have  written,  as  it  were  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  those  terms  of  earnest  and  almost  im- 
passioned warning  that  so  noticeably  mark  this 
epistle.  We  do  not  therefore  see  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  up  the  anciently-received  opinion  that 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus,  perhaps  not 
very  long  after  the  Apostle’s  arrival  at  that  city. 
The  subscription  eypacpr]  curb  'Pa>/j.T}s  has  found, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  some  supporters, 
but  seems  in  every  way  improbable,  and  was  not 
unlikely  suggested  by  a mistaken  reference  of  the 
expressions  in  ch.  vi.  17  to  the  sufferings  of  im- 
prisonment. See  Meyer,  Einleit.  p.  7 ; Davidson, 
Introduction,  ii.  292,  sq. ; Alford,  Prolegomena , 
p.  459. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  have  been  very  nu- 
merous. We  may  specify  those  of  Winer  (Lips. 
1829),  Riickert(Leipz.  1833),  Usteri  (Zurich,  1833), 
Schott  (Lips.  1834),  Olshausen  (Konigsb.  1840), 
Windischmann  (Mainz,  1843),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
1845),  Meyer  (Gotting.  1851),  Turner  (New  York, 
1855),  and  in  our  own  country  those  of  Ellicott 
(Lend.  1854,  2nd  ed.  1859),  Bagge  (Lond.  1856), 
and  Alford  (Lond.  1857.)  [C.  J.  E.] 

GALBANUM  (njsAn,  chelb’nah ),  one  of  the 
perfumes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  sacred 
incense  (Ex.  xxx.  34).  The  similarity  of  the  Hebrew 
name  to  the  Greek  xaAj8di/7j  and  the  Latin  Galba- 
num  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  substance 
indicated  is  the  same.  The  galbanum  of  commerce 
is  brought  chiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  a resinous  gum  of  a brownish  yellow  colour,  and 
strong,  disagreeable  smell,  usually  met  with  in 
masses,  but  sometimes  found  in  yellowish  tear-like 
drops.  The  ancients  believed  that  when  burnt  the 
smoke  of  it  was  efficacious  in  driving  away  serpents 
and  gnats  (Plin.  xii.  56,  xix.  58,  xxiv.  13;  Yirg. 
Georg,  iii.  415).  But,  though  galbanum  itself  is 
well  known,  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not  been 
exactly  determined.  Dioscorides  (iii.  87)  describes 
it  as  the  juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in 
Syria,  and  called  by  some  perdmov  (cf.  i.  71). 
Kuhn,  in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides  (ii.  p. 
532)  is  in  favour  of  the  Ferula  ferulago,  L., 
which  grows  in  North  Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia 
Minor.  According  to  Pliny  (xii.  56)  it  is  the 
resinous  gum  of  a plant  called  stagonitis,  growing 
on  Mount  Amanus  in  Syria ; while  the  metopion  is 
the  product  of  a tree  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon 
(xii.  49).  The  testimony  of  Theophrastus  (Hist. 
Plant,  ix.  7),  so  far  as  it  goes,  confirms  the  ac- 
counts of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  It  was  for  some 
time  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  Bubon  gal- 
banum of  Linnaeus,  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Don  found  in  the  galbanum  of  commerce 
the  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  tribe 
Silerinae,  which  he  assumed  to  be  that  from  which 
the  gum  was  produced,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Galbanum  officinale.  But  his  conclusion 
was  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Lindley,  who  received 
from  Sir  John  Macneil  the  fruits  of  a plant  grow- 
ing at  Durrood,  near  Nishapore,  in  Khorassan, 
which  he  named  Opoidia  Galbanifera,  of  the  tribe 
Smyrneae.  This  plant  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Dublin  College  in  their  Pharmacopeia,  as  that 
which  yields  the  galbahum  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  ii. 
pt.  2,  p.  188).  M.  Buhse,  in  his  Persian  travels 
(quoted  in  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  pp.  471,472),  identi- 
fied the  plant  producing  galbanum  with  one  which 
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he  found  on  the  Demawend  mountains.  It  was « ailed 
by  the  natives  Khassuch,  and  bore  a very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  Ferula  erubescens , but  belonged 
neither  to  the  genus  Galbanum  nor  to  Opoidea.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Persian  galbanum,  and  that 
brought  from  the  Levant,  are  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent plants.  But  the  question  remains  undecided. 

If  the  galbanum  be  the  true  representative  of 
the  chelb’ ndh  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  strange  that  a substance  which,  when  burnt 
by  itself,  produces  a repulsive  odour,  should  be 
employed  in  the  composition  of  the  sweet-smelling 
incense  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Pliny  that  it  was  used,  with  other 
resinous  ingredients,  in  making  perfumes  among  the 
ancients ; and  the  same  author  tells  us  that  these 
resinous  substances  were  added  to  enable  the  per- 
fume to  retain  its  fragrance  longer.  “ Resina  aut 
gummi  adjiciuntur  ad  continendum  odorem  in  cor- 
pora” (xiii.  2).  Galbanum  was  also  employed  in 
adulterating  the  opobalsamum,  or  gum  of  the  bal- 
sam plant  (Plin.  xii.  54).  [W.  A.  W.] 

GALEED  (ly^H,  L e.  Gal-ed  = “heap  of  wit- 
ness”). The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap 
which  he  and  Laban  made  on  Mount  Gilead,  in 
witness  of  the  covenant  then  entered  into  between 
them  (Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48 ; comp.  23,  25).  [Gil- 
ead ; Jegar-sahadutha.] 

GAL'GALA  (raA/yaAa;  Galgala),  the  ordi- 
nary equivalent  in  the  LXX.  for  Gilgal.  In  the 
A.  V.  it  is  named  only  in  1 Maco.  ix.  2,  as  desig- 
nating the  direction  of  the  road  taken  by  the  army 
of  Demetrius,  when  they  attacked  Masaloth  in  Ar- 
bela — “ the  way  to  Galgala  ” (obb v tt]v  els  TaX- 
yaXa).  The  army,  as  we  learn  from  the  statements 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §1),  was  on  its  way  from 
Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
Arbela  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name  in  Galilee 
now  surviving  as  Irbid.  [Arbela.]  Its  ultimate 
destination  was  Jerusalem  (1  Macc.  ix.  3),  and  Gal- 
gala may  therefore  be  either  the  upper  Gilgal  near 
Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as  the  route 
through  the  Ghor  or  that  through  the  centre  of 
the  country  was  chosen  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  370). 
Josephus  omits  the  name  in  his  version  of  the 
passage.  It  is  a gratuitous  supposition  of  Ewald’s 
that  the  Galilee  which  Josephus  introduces  is  a 
corruption  of  Galgala.  [G.] 

GAL'ILEE  (TaXtXala).  This  name,  which  in 
the  Roman  age  was  applied  to  a large  province, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  confined  to  a little 
“ circuit”  (the  Hebrew  word  Galil,  the  origin 
of  the  later  “ Galilee,”  like  *133,  signifies  a “ circle, 
or  circuit”)  of  country  round  Kedesh-Naphtali,  in 
which  were  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by 
Solomon  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment  for 
his  work  in  conveying  timber  from  Lebanon  to  Je- 
rusalem (Josh.  xx.  7 ; l K.  ix.  11  ; LXX.  TaXi- 
Xa'ia).  They  were  then,  or  subsequently,  occupied 
by  strangers,  and  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the 
district  the  name  “Galilee  of  the  Gentiles”  (^'^U 
D'ian,  Is.  ix.  1.  In  Matt.  iv.  15,  TaXLXaia  tuv 
kOi'dSv  ; in  1 Macc.  v.  15,  TaAiAcua  aXXotyvXcav) . 
It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  number, 
and  became  during  the  captivity  the  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants  ; extending  themselves  also  over  the 
surrounding  country,  they  gave  tef  their  new  terri- 
tories the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became 
one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the 
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time  of  the  Maccabees  Galilee  contained  only  a few 
» Jews  living  in  the  midst  of  a large  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Macc.  v.  20-23)  ; Strabo  states  that  in  his 
day  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Arabs  (xvi.  p.  760) ; and  Josephus  says  Greeks 
also  dwelt  in  its  cities  ( Vit . 12). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix.  31  ; Luke  xvii.  11 ; Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  3). 
The  latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of 
the  country,  including  the  ancient  territories  of 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Josephus 
defines  its  boundaries,  and  gives  a tolerably  full 
description  of  its  scenery,  products,  and  population. 
He  says  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated ; fruit 
and  forest  trees  of  all  kinds  abound;  numerous 
large  cities  and  populous  villages,  amounting  in  all 
to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  thickly  stud 
the  whole  face  of  the  country ; the  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  warlike,  being  trained  to  aims  from 
their  infancy  ( B . J.  iii.  3,  §3  ; Vit.  45).  On  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Ptolemais, 
which  probably  included  the  whole  plain  of  Akka 
to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The  southern  border  ran 
along  the  base  of  Carmel  and  of  the  hills  of  Samaria 
to  Mount  Gilboa,  and  then  descended  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  by  Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  river 
Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  upper  Jordan  to 
the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border ; 
and  the  northern  ran  from  Dan  westward  across 
the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of 
the  Phoenicians  (. B . /.iii.  3,  §1,  ii.  18,  §9  ; comp. 
Luke  viii.  26). 

Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections,  “ Lower” 
and  “Upper;”  rj  Karco  /cal  y &vca  raXiXaia. 
Cyril  says  (c.  Jul.  ii.)  E lc\  yap  TaAtAatat  Svo,  wv 
T)  pla  Kara  t)]v  T ovSalav  riye  pev  iripa  rats 
$ oivlkuv  ir6Xe<nv  tipoptis  re  Kal  ye'irwv.  A 
single  glance  at  the  country  shows  that  the  division 
was  natural.  Lower  Galilee  included  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  with  its  oflshoots,  which  run 
down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  ; and 
the  whole  of  the  hill-country  adjoining  it  on  the 
north  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range.  The 
words  of  Josephus  are  clear  and  important  (B.  J. 
iii.  3,  §1)  : Kal  rrjs  pbv  Karca  KaXovpivrjs  TaAi- 
Xa'ias  airb  T:/3 epiabos  p*XPl  Za/3ouAct>*/  rjs  iv 
tois  TrapaXiois  IIt oXepafc  yeirwv  t b pgKos  inrel- 
verai.’  tt Xarvverai  $e  airb  ti )s  iv  tb  peyaXcp 
7r eSicp  Keipivrfs  K(apt]s  S?  EaAa>0  fcaAetrat  p*XPL 
Bi7p<ra/877s.  “ The  village  of  Xaloth”  is  evidently 

the  Chesulloth  of  Josh.  xix.  12,  now  called  Iksal, 
and  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Great  Plain  (Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  359).  But  a comparison  of  Josephus,  Ant. 
xx.  6,  §4,  with  B.  J.  iii.  2,  §4,  proves  that  Lower 
Galilee  extended  as  far  as  the  village  of  Ginea,  the 
modem  Jenin,  on  the  extreme  southern  side  of  the 
plain.  The  site  of  the  northern  border  town, 
Bersabe,  is  not  known  ; but  we  learn  incidentally 
that  both  Arbela  and  Jotopata  were  in  Lower 
Galilee  (Joseph.  Vit.  37 ; B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6)  ; and 
as  the  former  was  situated  near  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  latter  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Handbook, 
pp.  432,  377),  we  conclude  that  Lower  Galilee 
included  the  whole  region  extending  from  the  plain 
of  Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  on 
the  east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  sections  of  Palestine.  The  Plain  of  | 
Esdraelon  presents  an  unbroken  surface  of  fertile  j 
soil — soil  so  good  that  to  enjoy  it  the  tribe  of  Issa-  ! 


char  condescended  to  a semi-nomadic  state,  and 
“ became  a servant  to  tribute”  (Deut.  xxxiii  18; 
Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  With  the  exception  of  a few 
rocky  summits  round  Nazareth  the  hills  are  all 
wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  slopes  to  broad 
winding  vales  of  the  richest  green.  The  outlines 
are  varied,  the  colours  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterised  by  that  picturesque  luxuriance 
which  one  sees  in  parts  of  Tuscany.  The  blessings 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zebulun  and 
Asher  seem  to  be  here  inscribed  on  the  features  of 
the  country.  Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hills, 
“offers  sacrifices  of  righteousness  ” of  the  abundant 
flocks  nourished  by  their  rich  pastures ; he  rejoices 
“in  his  goings  out”  along  the  fertile  plain  of 
Esdraelon ; “he  sucks  of  the  abundance  of  the 
seas  ” — his  possessions  skirting  the  bay  of  Haifa  at 
the  base  of  Carmel ; and  “ he  sucks  of  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand,”  probably  in  allusion  to  the  glass, 
which  was  first  made  from  the  sands  of  the  river 
Belus  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19 ; Plin.  v.  19  ; Tac. 
Hist.  v.).  Asher,  dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the 
north-west  of  Zebulun,  on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia, 
“ dips  his  feet  in  oil,”  the  produce  of  luxuriant 
olive  groves,  such  as  still  distinguish  this  region ; 
“ his  bread,”  the  produce  of  the  plain  of  Phoenicia, 
and  the  fertile  upland  valleys  “ is  fat ; ” “ he  yields 
royal  dainties  ” — oil  and  wine  from  his  olives  and 
vineyards,  and  milk  and  butter  from  his  pastures 
(Gen.  xlix.  20  ; Deut.  xxxiii.  24,  25).  The  chief 
towns  of  Lower  Galilee  were  Tiberias,  Tarichaea,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris 
(Joseph.  Vit.  9,  25,  29,  37).  The  latter  played 
an  important  part  in  the  last  great  Jewish  war 
(Joseph.  Vit.  45;  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §11).  It  is  now 
called  Sefurieh,  and  is  situated  about  three  miles 
north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  378). 
There  were  besides  two  strong  fortresses,  Jotapata, 
now  called  Jefat,  and  Mount  Tabor  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iii.  7,  §3  sq.,  iv.  1,  §6).  The  towns  most  cele- 
brated in  N . T.  history  are  Nazareth,  Cana,  and 
Tiberias  (Luke  i.  26;  John  ii.  1,  vi.  1). 

Upper  Galilee,  according  to  Josephus,  extended 
from  Bersabe  on  the  south,  to  the  village  of  Baca, 
on  the  borders  of  the  territory  ot  Tyre,  and  from 
Meloth  on  the  west,  to  Thella,  a city  near  the 
Jordan  ( B . J.  iii.  3,  §1).  None  of  these  places 
are  now  known,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  position  and  approximate  extent  of  the 
province.  It  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range 
lying  between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia. 
Its  southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Sated 
range  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  region  the 
name  “Galilee  of  the  Gentiles”  is  given  in  the 
0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1 ; Matt.  iv.  15).  So  Euse- 
bius states  : 7)  pev  TaXiXala  idvav  ztperai  iv  oplois 
Tvpiwv  napaKeipevr],  evda  eSw/ce  ’S.oXopcov  rrS 
Xipap  k e niXeis  KX^pov  Ne<p0aXeip  ( Onom . s.  v. 
raXiXaia).  The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  upper  Galilee  (Onom.  s.  v. 
Capharnaum),  and  this  fact  is  important,  as  show- 
ing how  far  the  province  extended  southward,  and 
as  proving  that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee,  touched 
the  lake.  The  mountain-range  of  Upper  Galilee 
is  a southern  prolongation  of  Lebanon,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Leontes 
[Lebanon].  The  summit  of  the  range  is  table- 
land ; part  of  which  is  beautifully  wooded  with 
dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled  shrubberies  of 
j hawthorn  and  arbutus.  The  whole  is  varied  by 
i fertile  upland  plains,  green  forest  glades,  and  wild 
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picturesque  glens  breaking  down  to  the  east  and 
west.  The  populal ion  are  still  n umerous  and  indus- 
trious, consisting  chiefly  of  Metawileh,  a sect  of 
Mohammedans.  Safed  is  the  principal  town,  and 
contains  about  4000  souls,  one-third  of  whom  are 
Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  four  holy  Jewish  cities  of 
Palestine,  and  has  for  three  centuries  or  more  been 
celebrate''.1  for  the  sacredness  of  its  tombs,  and  the 
learning  of  its  Rabbins.  Safed  seems  to  be  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district.  Shocks  of 
earthquake  are  felt  every  few  years.  One  occurred 
in  1837,  which  killed  about  5000  persons  (Porter, 
Handbook , p.  438).  On  the  table- land  of  Upper 
Galilee  lie  the  ruins-  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  and  Giscala  (now  el-Jisli),  a city  fortified  by 
Josephus,  and  celebrated  as  the  last  place  in  Galilee 
that  held  out  against  the  Romans  (Z?.  J.  ii.  22, 
§6,  iv.  1,  §1,  2,  §1-5). 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
Lord’s  private  life  and  public  acts.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth ; and  when  He  entered  on 
His  great  work  He  made  Capernaum  His  home 
(Matt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  are  chiefly  taken  up  with 
our  Lord’s  ministrations  in  this  prqvince ; while 
the  Gospel  of  John  dwells  more  upon  those  in 
Judaea.  The  nature  of  our  Lord’s  parables  and 
illustrations  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar 
features  and  products  of  the  country.  The  vine- 
yard, the  fig-tree,  the  shepherd,  and  the  desert  in 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  were  all  appro- 
priate in  Judaea;  while  the  corn-fields  (Mark  iv. 
28),  the  fisheries  (Matt.  xiii.  47),  the  merchants 
(Matt.  xiii.  45),  and  the  flowers  (Matt.  vi.  28;, 
are  no  less  appropriate  in  Galilee.  The  Apostles 
were  all  either  Galileans  by  birth  or  residence  (Acts 
i.  11);  and  as  such  they  were  despised,  as  their 
Master  had  been,  by  the  proud  Jews  (John  i.  46, 
vii.  52  ; Acts  ii.  7).  It  appears  also  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  those  Jews,  wh'o  resided  in  Galilee, 
had  become  peculiar,  probably  from  their  contact 
with  their  Gentile  neighbours  (Matt.  xxvi.  73 ; 
Mark  xiv.  70  ; see  Lightfoot,  Opp.  ii.  77).  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Galilee  became  the 
chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learning,  and  the 
residence  of  their  most  celebrated  Rabbins.  The 
National  Council  or  Sanhedrim  was  taken  for  a. 
time  to  Jabneh  in  Philistia,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Sepphoris,  and  afterwards  to  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
Opp.  ii.  p.  141).  The  Mishna  was  here  com- 
piled by  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (cir.  a.d.  109- 
220)  ; and  a few  years  afterwards  the  Gemara  was 
added  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  19).  Remains  of 
splendid  synagogues  still  exist  in  many  of  the  old 
towns  and  villages,  showing  that  from  the  second 
to  the  seventh  century  the  Jews  were  as  prosperous 
as  they  were  numerous  (Porter,  Handbook,  pp. 
427,  440).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF.  [Gennesareth.] 

GALL.  The  Heb.  word  so  rendered  in  many 
passages  of  Scripture  is  or,  as  it  is  written  in 

Deut.  xxxii.  32,  E5>"V1.  It  was  some  kind  of  bitter 
and  poisonous  herb,  but  great  differences  exist  as  to 
the  particular  herb  which  it  indicates.  According 
to  Celsius  ( Hierobot . ii.  46  seq.)  it  was  hemlock 
(so  rendered  by  A.  V.  in  Hos.  x.  4)  ; Oedmann 
says  colocynth,  and  Michaelis  tares ; but  Gesenius, 
with  greater  probability,  “ the  poppy.”  In  Jer.  viii. 
14,  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15,  Pfeh  'D,  succus  papaveris 
— opidm. 
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In  all  the  passages,  when  is  rendered  bv 

gall  in  the  A.  V.,  the  LXX.  have  except  in 

Am.  vi.  12,  where  they  have  Trutpia.  The  Gk. 
Xoh.'f]  signifies  a bitter  juice,  one  of  the  humours  of 
the  body  in  man  and  beast,  and  is  so  used  in  the 
N.  T.,  literally  in  Matt,  xxvii.  34,  and  meta- 
phorically in  Acts  viii.  23.  In  Job  xvi.  13  the 
Heb.  !Tnp,  and  ib.  xx.  14,  25,  H “HQ  is  rendered 
gall  in  the  A.  V.,  the  derivation  of  either  word 
being  from  “HD,  to  be  bitter.  In  Job  xvi.  13,  xx. 
25  the  gall  of  the  human  body  is  signified,  but  in 
xx.  14  the  gall  = the  poison  of  asps  (comp.  Heb. 
xii.  15,  p'i£a  TriKplas).  |"W.  D.] 

GALLERY,  an  architectural  term,  describing 
the  porticos  or  verandas,  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  Eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whe- 
ther the  Hebrew  words,  sc  translated,  have  any 
reference  to  such  an  object.  (1.)  In  Cant.  i.  17, 
the  word  rachit  (DTH)  means  “ panelling,”  or 
“ fretted  work,’’  and  is  so  understood  in  the  LXX. 
and  Yulg.  (yparv wya,  laqueare).  The  sense  of  a 
“ gallery”  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  marginal 
reading  rahit  (DTH,  Keri),  which  contains  the  idea 
of  “ running,”  and  so  of  an  ambulatory,  as  a place 
of  exercise : such  a sense  is,  however,  too  remote  to 
be  accepted.  (2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  6,  ralat  is  applied 
to  the  hair,  the  regularly  arranged,  flowing  locks 
being  compared  by  the  poet  to  the  channels  of  run- 
ning water  seen  in  the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine. 
[Hair.]  (3.)  In  Ez.  xli.  15,  xiii.  3,  the  word 
attik  (p'fiK)  seems  to  mean  a pillar,  used  for  the 
support  of  a floor.  The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  give  in 
the  latter  passage  Trepl(Trv\ov,  and  porticus,  but  a 
comparison  of  verses  5 and  6 shows  that  the  “ gal- 
leries ” and  “ pillars  ” were  identical ; the  reason 
of  the  upper  chambers  being  shorter  is  ascribed  to 
the  absence  of  supporting  pillars,  which  allowed 
an  extra  length  to  the  chambers  of  the  lower  story. 
The  space  thus  included  within  the  pillars  would 
assume  the  corner  of  an  open  gallery.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GALLEY.  [Ship.] 

GAL'LIM  = “ heaps,”  or  possibly 

“ springs ;”  TaWdy ; Gallim),  a place  which  is 
twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible  : — (1.)  As  the  native 
place  of  the  man  to  whom  Michal  David’s  w.fe  was 
given — “ Phalti  the  son  of  Laish,  who  was  from 
Gallim”  (D'^pilO,  1 Sam.  xxv.  44).  The  LXX.  has 
'Poyya,  and  Josephus  TeflAd  ; but  there  is  no  clue 
in  either  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  In  2 Sam. 
iii.  15,  16,  where  Michal  returns  to  David  at  He- 
bron, her  husband  is  represented  as  following  her  as 
far  as  Bahurim,  i.  e.  on  the  road  between  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2 Sam.  xvi.  1).  But 
even  this  does  not  necessarily  point  to  the  direction 
of  Gallim,  because  Phalti  may  have  been  at  the  time 
with  Ishbosheth  at  Mahanaim,  the  road  from  which 
would  naturally  lead  past  Bahurim.  (2.)  The  name 
occurs  again  in  the  catalogue  of  places  terrified  at 
the  approach  of  Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  30)  : “ Lift  up 
thy  voice,  O daughter  (i.  e.  O inhabitant)  of  Gallim  ! 
attend,  O Laish ! poor  Anathoth  !”  The  other  towns 
in  this  passage — Aiath,  Michmash,  Ramah,  Gibeah 
of  Saul— are  all,  like  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, a short  distance  north  of  Jerusalem.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  both  these  pass- 
ages the  names  Laish  and  Gallim  are  mentioned  in 
connexion.  Possibly  the  Ben-Laish  in  the  former 
implies  that  Phalti  was  a native  of  Laish,  that  being 
dependent  on  Gallim. 
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Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  LXX. 
to  those  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xv.  59,  Galem  (Ta\e/j.) 
occurs,  between  Karem  and  Thether.  In  Is.  xv.  8, 
the  Vulgate  has  Gallim  for  Eglaim,  among  the 
towns  of  Moab. 

The  name  of  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in 
modern  times.  Schwarz  (131)  reports  a Beit- 
Djallin  between  Ramleh  and  Joppa,  but  by  other 
explorers  the  name  is  given  as  Beit-Bejan.  Euse- 
bius, from  hearsay  (AeyeT at),  places  it  near  Akkaron 
(Ekron).  [G.] 

GAL'LIO  (TaAAtW;  Junius  Annaeus  Gallio, 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  33),  the  Roman  proconsul  of 
Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  a.d.  53, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  was  brother  to 
Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  and  was 
originally  named  Marcus  Annaeus  Novatus,  but 
got  the  above  name  from  his  adoption  into  the 
family  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius  Junius  Gallio.  (See 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  73,  xvi.  17  ; Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest. 
4 praef. ; Dion  Cass.  lx.  35  ; Statius,  Silv.ii.  7,  32.) 
Gallio  appears  to  have  resigned  the  government  of 
Achaia  on  account  of  the  climate  not  agreeing  with 
his  health,  Seneca,  Ep.  civ. : quum  in  Achaia 
febrem  habere  coepisset,  protinus  navem  adscendit, 
clamitans  non  corporis  esse  sed  loci  morbum.  The 
character  of  him  which  his  brother  gives  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  which  we  might  infer  from  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts:  nemo  mortalium  mihi  tam 
dnlcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus : Gallionem  fratrem 
meum,  quern  nemo  non  parum  amat,  etiam  qui 
amare  plus  non  potest.  And  Statius  (l.  c .)  says, 
Hoc  plus  quam  Senecam  dedisse  ranndo,  aut  dulcem 
generasse  Gallionem.  He  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  by  Nero,  “ as  well  as  his  brother  Seneca,  but 
not  at  the  same  time  ” (Winer)  ; but  there  is  appa- 
rently no  authority  for  this.  Tacitus  describes  him, 
Ann.  xv.  73,  as  fratris  morte  pavidum,  et  pro  sua 
incolumitate  supplicem ; and  Jerome  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Eusebius  says  that  he  committed  suicide 
in  the  year  65  a.d.  Of  Seneca’s  works,  the  Be  Ira 
is  dedicated  to  him  ( Exegisti  a me.  Novate , &c.), 
and  the  Vita  Beata  ( Vivere , Gallio  f rater,  omnes 
beate  volunt).  [H.  A.J 

GALLOWS.  [Punishment.] 

GAM'AEL  ( T'apaXi'fjK , Alex.  ra/iafjA  ; Ame- 
nus),  1 Esd.  viii.  29.  [Daniel,  3.] 

GAMA'LIEL  ; rajuuAt^A ; Gama- 

liel),  son  of  Pedahzur ; prince  or  captain  (&0550)  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  10;  ii.  20;  vii.  54,  59),  and  at  starting  on  the 
march  through  the  wilderness  (x.  23). 

GAMA'LIEL  (Ta^aAir?A ; for  the  Hebrew  equi- 
valent see  the  preceding  article),  a Pharisee  and  cele- 
brated doctor  of  the  law,  who  gave  prudent  worldly 
advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Acts  v.  34  ff.). 
We  learn  from  Acts  xxii.  3,  that  he  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  St.  Paul.  He  is  generally  identified  with 
the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel,  who 
is  known  by  the  title  of  “ the  glory  of  the  law,” 
and  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title  “ Rabban,” 
“ our  master,”  was  given.  The  time  agrees,  and 
there  is  eveiy  reason  to  suppose  the  assumption  to 
be  correct.  This  Gamaliel  was  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon, 
and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hillel ; he  was  pre- 
sident of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
Claudius,  and  is  reported  to  have  died  eighteen  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Winer  says, 
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“ after”  (nach) ; but  it  is  evidently  a mistake,  fo\  be 
was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  his  son  Sire  eon 
who  perished  in  the  siege  (see  Lightfoot,  Centuria 
chorographica  Matthaeo  praemissa,  ch.  xv.).  II 
the  identity  be  assumed,  there  is  no  reason — and  we 
should  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  inference  from 
his  conduct  in  Acts  (l,  c.) — for  supposing  him  at  aP 
inclined  towards  Christianity.  The  Jewish  ac 
counts  make  him  die  a Pharisee.  And  when  we 
remember  that  in  Acts  v.  he  was  opposing  the  then 
prevalent  feature  of  Sadducaeism  in  a matter  where 
the  Resurrection  was  called  in  question,  and  was  a 
wise  and  enlightened  man  opposing  furious  and 
unreasoning  zealots, — and  consider  also,  that  when 
the  anti-pharisaical  element  in  Christianity  was 
brought  out  in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Stephen,  his 
pupil  Saul  was  found  the  foremost  persecutor, — 
we  should  be  slow  to  suspect  him  of  forwarding  the 
Apostles  as  followers  of  Jesus. 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him  become  a 
Christian,  and  be  baptised  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (Phot.  Cod.  171,  p.  199),  together  with  his 
son  Gamaliel,  and  with  Nicodemus ; and  the  Cle- 
mentine Recognitions  (i.  65)  state  that  he  was 
secretly  a Christian  at  this  time.  V arious  notices 
and  anecdotes  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Conybeare  and  Howson’s  Life  of  St.  Paul,  edition 
2,  vol.  i.  pp.  69  ff.  [H.  A.] 

GAMES.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which  gam^ 
may  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  public,  the 
two  first  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrew  life,  the 
latter,  as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  either  foreign 
introductions  into  Palestine  or  the  customs  of  other 
countries.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games,  the 
notices  are  very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
inferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were 
without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
toys  and  sports  of  childhood  claim  a remote  anti- 
quity ; and  if  the  children  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  their  dolls  of  ingenious  construction,  and  played 
at  ball  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  abridgm.  i.  197), 
and  if  the  children  'of  the  Romans  amused  them- 
selves much  as  those  of  the  present  day, 

“ Aedificare  casas,  plostello  adjungere  mures, 

Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longa  ” — 
Hor.  2 Sat.  iii.  247. 

we  may  imagine  the  Hebrew  children  doing  the 
same,  as  they  played  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  viii.  5).  The  only  recorded  sports,  how- 
ever, are  keeping  tame  birds  (Job  xli.  5;  cf.  Catull.  2, 
1,  Passer,  deliciae  meae  puellae)  and  imitating  the 
proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Matt.  xi.  16). 

With  regard  to  manly  games,  they  were  not 
much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews;  the  natural 
earnestness  of  their  character  and  the  influence  of 
the  climate  alike  indisposed  them  to  active  exertion. 
The  chief  amusement  of  the  men  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  conversation  and  joking  (Jer.  xv.  17 ; 
Prov.  xxvi.  19).  A military  exercise  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  2 Sam.  ii.  14,  but  the  term  under  which 
it  is  described  (pnK>)  is  of  too  general  an  applica- 
tion to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to  its  cha- 
racter: if  intended  as  a sport  it  must  have  re- 
sembled the  Bjerid,  with  the  exception  of  the 
combatants  not  being  mounted ; but  it  is  more 
consonant  to  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  reject  the 
notion  of  sport  and  give  sicliak  the  sense  of  fencing 
or  fighting  (Thenius,  Comm,  in  loc.).  In  Jerome’s 
day  the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting  weights  as 
a trial  of  strength,  as  also  practised  in  Egypt 
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(Wilkinson,  i.  207).  Dice  are  mentioned  by  the 
Talmudists  (. Mishna , Sanhedr.  3,  3;  Shabb.  23, 
2),  probably  introduced  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
424);  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  Hebrews  imi- 
tated, as  not  improbably  they  did,  other  amuse-, 
ments  of  their  neighbours,  we  might  add  such 
games  as  odd  and  even,  mora  (the  micare  digitis  of 
the  Romans),  draughts,  hoops,  catching  balls,  &c. 
(Wilkinson,  i.  188).  If  it  be  objected  that  such 
trifling  amusements  were  inconsistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  amusements  of  the  Arabians  at  the  present  day 
are  equally  trifling,  such  as  blind  man’s  buff, 
hiding  the  ring,  &c.  (Wellsted’s  Arabia,  i.  160). 

Public  games  were  altogether  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  institutions:  the  great  religious 
festivals  supplied  the  pleasurable  excitement  and 
the  feelings  of  national  union  which  rendered  the 
games  of  Greece  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time 
inspired  the  persuasion  that  such  gatherings  should 
be  exclusively  connected  with  religious  duties.  Ac- 
cordingly the  erection  of  a gymnasium  by  Jason, 
in  which  the  discus  was  chiefly  practised,  was 
looked  upon  as  a heathenish  proceeding  (1  Macc.  i. 
14  ; 2 Macc.  iv.  12-14),  and  the  subsequent  erection 
by  Herod  of  a theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jeru- 
salem (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §1),  as  well  as  at 
Caesarea  {Ant.  xv.  9,  §6 ; B.  J.  i.  21,  §8)  and  at 
Berytus  (Ant.  xix.  7,  §5),  in  each  of  which  a 
quinquennial  festival  in  honour  of  Caesar  was 
celebrated  with  the  usual  contests  in  gymnastics, 
chariot-races,  music,  and  with  wild  beasts, — was 
viewed  with  the  deepest  aversion  by  the  general 
body  of  the  Jews  (Ant.  xv.  8,  §1). 

The  entire  absence  of  verbal  or  historical  refer- 
-ence  to  this  subject  in  the  Gospels  shows  how  little 
it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews : some  of  the 
foreign  Jews,  indeed,  imbibed  a taste  for  theatrical 
representations ; Josephus  ( Vita,  3)  speaks  of  one 
Aliturus,  an  actor  of  farces  (/ xipoXoyos ),  who  was 
in- high  favour  with  Nero.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  rage  for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that 
every  city  of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre  and 
stadium.  At  Ephesus  an  annual  contest  (ayav 
iced  yvpviKbs  Kal  pouffinds , Thucyd.  iii.  104)  was 
held  in  honour  of  Diana,  which  was  superintended 
by  officers  named  * Acridpxai  (Acts  xix.  31 ; A.  V. 
“ chief  of  Asia”).  [Asiarchae.]  It  is  probable 
that  St.  Paul  was  present  when  these  games  were 
proceeding,  as  they  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
of  May  (comp.  Acts  xx.  16  ; Conybeare  and  How- 
son’s  St.  Paul,  ii.  81).  A direct  reference  to  the 
exhibitions  that  took  place  on  such  occasions  is 
made  in  the  term  idTipiopaxyca  (1  Cor.  xv.  32). 
The  Ogpioyaxoi  were  sometimes  professional  per- 
formers, but  more  usually  criminals  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xv.  8,  §1)  who  were  exposed  to  lions  and  other 
wild  beasts  without  any  means  of  defence  (Cic. 
Pro  Scxt.  64;  Tertull.  Apol.  9).  Political  of- 
fenders were  so  treated,  and  Josephus  (B.  J.  vii. 
3,  §1)  records  that  no  less  than  2500/Jews  were 
destroyed  in  the  theatre  at  Caesarea  by  this  and 
similar  methods.  The  expression  as  used  by  St. 
Paul  is  usually  taken  as  metaphorical,  both  on 
account  of  the  qualifying  words  rear’  avdpwKuv, 
the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  occurrence  in 
the  Acts,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  which  St. 
Paul  enjoyed:  none  of  these  arguments  can  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  conclusive,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  term  Qgpiopax^lv  is  applied  in  its  literal 
sense  m the  Apostolical  Epistles  (Ign.  ad  Eph.  1 ; 
ad  Trail.  10;  Mart.  Polyc.  3 ; cf.  Euseb.  E.  II. 
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iv.  15),  and,  where  metaphorically  used  (Ign.  aa 
Rom.  5),  an  explanation  is  added  which  implies 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  been  taken  literally. 
Certainly  St.  Paul  was  exposed  to  some  extraor- 
dinary suffering  at  Ephesus,  which  he  describes  in 
language  borrowed  from,  if  not  descriptive  of,  a real 
case  of  QypioyaxlcL ; for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
criminal  condemned  to  death  (iiridavariovs,  1 Cor. 
iv.  9 ; airdicpipa.  tov  davarov  io'X'flKapeu '»  2 Cor. 
i.  9),  exhibited  previously  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  (aire?>€il;ei/,  1 Cor.  1.  c.),  reserved  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  games  (e<r%aTous)  as  was  usual 
with  the  theriomachi  (novissimos  elegit,  velut  bes- 
tiarios,  Tertull.  de  Pudic.  14),  and  thus  made  a 
spectacle  ( Oearpov  iyevydripev).  Lightfoot  (Ex- 
ercit.  on  1 Cor.  xv.  32)  points  to  the  friendliness 
of  the  Asiarchs  at  a subsequent  period  (Acts  xix. 
31)  as  probably  resulting  from  some  wonderful 
preservation  which  they  had  witnessed.  Nero 
selected  this  mode  of  executing  the  Christians  at 
Rome,  with  the  barbarous  aggravation  that  the 
victims  were  dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  (Tac. 
Ann.  xv.  44).  St.  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to 
his  escape  from  such  torture  in  2 Tim.  iv.  17). 
\_Dict.  of  Ant.  art.  Bestiarii.] 

St.  Paul’s  Epistles  abound  with  allusions  to  the 
Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  the  Isth- 
mian games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  ii.  206).  These  contests  (6  ayajv — a 
word  of  general  import,  applied  by  St.  Paul,  not  to 
the  fight,  as  the  A.  Y.  has  it,  but  to  the  race,  2 
Tim.  iv.  7 ; 1 Tim.  vi.  12)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  pancratium,  consisting  of  boxing  and 
wrestling,  and  the  pentathlon,  consisting  of  leaping, 
running,  quoiting,  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling. 
The  competitors  (o  ayccvifdpevos,  1 Cor.  ix.  25 ; 
ihv  a0\rj  ns,  2 Tim.  ii.  5)  required  a long  and 
severe  course  of  previous  training  (cf.  (rwpanic^ 
y vpuaala,  1 Tim.  iv.  8),  during  which  a parti- 
cular diet  was  enforced  (tt&vtci  iy/cpareveraiy 
SovXayuyca,  1 Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In  the  Olympic 
contests  these  preparatory  exercises  ( Trpoyvpvda - 
gar  a)  extended  over  a period  of  ten  months, 
during  the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  appointed  officers.  The 
contests  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a vast  multi- 
tude of  spectators  (tt epucelpevov  uecpos  paprvpwu, 
Heb.  xii.  1),  the  competitors  being  the  spectacle 
(dearpov  = Qeapa,  1 Cor.  iv.  9 ; deafopevoi,  Heb. 
x.  33).  The  games  were  opened  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  a herald  (nypy^as,  1 Cor.  ix.  27),  whose 
office  it  was  to  proclaim  the  name  and  country  of 
each  candidate,  and  especially  to  announce  the 
name  of  the  victor  before  the  assembled  multitude. 
Certain  conditions  and  rules  were  laid  down  for 
the  different  contests,  as,  that  no  bribe  be  offered 
to  a competitor ; that  in  boxing  the  combatants 
should  not  lay  hold  of  one  another,  &c. ; any 
infringement  of  these  rules  (iav  py  vopipws 
aO\-f}<rrj,  2 Tim.  ii.  5)  involved  a loss  of  the  prize, 
the  competitor  being  pronounced  disqualified  (aSd- 
fcipos,  1 Cor.  ix.  27  ; indignus  brabeo,  Bengel.).  ' 
The  judge  was  selected  for  his  spotless  integrity 
(b  Sikcuos  Kpir-fis,  2 Tim.  iv.  8) : his  office  was  to 
decide  any  disputes  (jSpajSeuerco,  Col.  iii.  15  ; A.  Y. 

“ rule”)  and  to  give  the  prize  (t2>  fipafSstov,  1 Cor. 
ix.  24 ; Phil.  iii.  14),  consisting  of  a crown  (<rre- 
dpavos,  2 Tim.  ii.  5,  iv.  8)  of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  of  pine  or,  at  one  period, 
ivy  at  the  Isthmian  games.  These  crowns,  though 
peiishable  (<p6aprdv,  1 Cor.  ix.  25 ; cf.  1 Pet.  v. 
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4),  were  always  regarded  as  a source  of  unfailing 
exultation  (Phil.  iv.  1;  1 Thess.  ii.  19):  palm 


branches  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors  (Rev.  vii.  9).  St.  Paul  alludes  to  two  only 
out  of  the  five  contests,  boxing  and  running,  most 
frequently  to  the  latter.  In  boxing  (nvygi)  ; cf. 
TrvKTevw,  1 Cor.  ix.  26),  the  hands  and  arms  were 
bound  with  the  cestus,  a band  of  leather  studded 
with  nails,  which  very  much  increased  the  severity 
of  the  blow,  and  rendered  a bruise  inevitable 
(viroonidfa,  1 Cor.  1.  c. ; vndoma  = ra  unb  rbvs 
Son  as  to ov  nXriyoov  'txV7h  Pollux,  Onora.  ii.  4,  52). 
The  skill  of  the  combatant  was  shown  in  avoiding 
the  blows  of  his  adversary  so  that  they  were 
expended  on  the  air  (ovk  cos  aepa  Sepcov,  1 Cor. 
1.  c .)  The  foot-race  ( dpS/uos , 2 Tim.  iv.  7,  a 

word  peculiar  to  St.  Paul ; cf.  Acts  xiii.  25,  xx. 


24)  was  run  in  the  stadium  (iv  arable*) ; A.  V. 
“ race  1 Cor.  ix.  24),  an  oblong  area,  open  at  one 
end  and  rounded  in  a semicircular  form  at  the 
other,  along  the  sides  of  which  were  the  raised 
tiers  of  seats  on  which  the  spectators  sat.  The 
race  was  either  from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to 
the  other,  or,  in  the  blavXos,  back  again  to  the 
starting-post.  There  may  be  a latent  reference 
to  the  SlavXos  in  the  expression  apxyybv  Kal 
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icXeiu (Heb.  xii.  2).  Jesus  being,  as  it  were, 
the  starting-point  and  tne  goal,  me  locus  a quo 
and  the  locus  ad  quern  of  the  Christian’s  course. 
The  judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  ( (tkott6v  ; 
A.  V.  “ mark”  ; Phil.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearly 
visible  from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to  the  other, 
so  that  the  runner  could  make  straight  for  it 
( ovk  cos  abriXcos,  1 Cor.  ix.  26).  St.  Paul  brings 
vividly  before  our  minds  the  earnestness  of  the 
competitor,  having  cast  off  every  encumbrance 
( oyKov  aitoOefievoi  navra),  especially  any  closely* 
fitting  robe  (einreplararov,  Heb.  xii.  1 ; cf.  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  ii.  543),  holding  on  his  course 
uninterruptedly  (bidoKco,  Phil.  iii.  12),  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  distant  goal  (acpopcovres,  aTrefiAene, 
Heb.  xii.  2,  xi.  26 ; anb  notat  longe , Bengel), 
unmindful  of  the  space  already  past  (ra  gev  ott'utco 
in iXavOavopevos,  Phil.  1.  c.),  and  stretching  for- 
ward with  bent  body  (rois  8e  epnpoadev  ineK- 
T€ iv 6 gev os),  his  perseverance  (Si*  vnogovris,  Heb. 
xii.  1),  his  joy  at  the  completion  of  the  course 
(fiera  %apay,  Acts  xx.  24),  his  exultation  as  he 
not  only  receives  (eAafiov,  Phil.  iii.  12)  but  actually 
grasps  ( KaraXafico , not  “ apprehend,”  as  A.  V. 
Phil.;  intXa^ov,  1 Tim.  vi.  12,  19)  the  crown 
which  had  been  set  apart  (an ontirai,  2 Tim.  iv. 
8)  for  the  victor.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GAMMADIMS  (DHBJ).  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  11,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre  “ the 
Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers.”  A variety  of  ex- 
planations of  the  term  have  been  offered,  (i.)  One 
class  turns  upon  a supposed  connexion  with 
a cubit,  as  though  = cubit  high  men,  whence  the 
Yulg.  has  Pygmaei.  Michaelis  thinks  that  the 
apparent  height  alone  is  referred  to,  with  the 
intention  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  great  height 
of  the  towers.  Spencer  ( de  Leg.  Heb.  Pit.  ii. 
cap.  24)  explains  it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar 
gods,  like  the  Lares  of  the  Romans.  (2.)  A secoftd 
class  treats  it  as  a geographical  or  local  term  ; 
Grotius  holds  Gamad  to  be  a Hebraized  form  of 
the  name  Ancon,  a Phoenician  town ; the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  has  Cappadocians,  as  though  reading 
D'lQH  ; Fuller  ( Miscell . vi.  3)  identifies  them  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Gamala  (Plin.  v.  14) ; and  again 
the  word  has  been  broken  up  into  D'TO  DU  = also 
the  Medes.  (3.)  A third  class  gives  a more  general 
sense  to  the  word;  Gesenius  ( Thesaur . p.  292) 
connects  it  with  “l£)j|,  a bough,  whence  the  sense  of 
brave  warriors,  hostes  arborum  instar  caedentes. 
Hitzig  (comm,  in  loc.')  suggests  deserters  (ueber- 
laufer)  and  draws  attention  to  the  preposition  in 
as  favouring  this  sense:  he  inclines,  however,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view  Cant.  iv.  4, 
and  that  the  word  DHISS  in  that  passage  has  been 
successively  corrupted  into  as  read  by  the 

LXX.  which  gives  cpvXaKts,  and  D'TQH,  as  in  the 
present  text.  After  all,  the  rendering  in  the  LXX. 
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lurnishes  the  simplest  explanation : the  Lutheran 
translation  has  followed  this,  giving  wachter.  The 
following  words  of  the  verse — “ they  hanged  their 
shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about” — are  illus- 
trated by  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at  Kouyunjlk 
See  preceding  cut).  [W.  L.  B.] 

GA'MTJL  ; 6 ra/iov A,  Alex.  Ta/iovr)\  ; 

Gamut '),  a priest ; the  leader  of  the  22nd  course  in 
•he  service  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  17). 

GAR  (Td? ; Sasus).  “ Sons  of  Gar  ” are  named 
among  the  “ sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon”  in 
1 Esd.  v.  34.  There  are  not  in  the  lists  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  any  names  corresponding  to  the  two 
preceding  and  the  six  succeeding  this  name.  It 
does  not  appear  whence  the  form  of  the  name  in 
the  A.  V.  is  derived. 

GARDEN  ()3?  H33,  H33  ; ktjttos).  Gardens 
. in  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  word  indicates,  are 
nclosures,  on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  planted  with 
various  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  allusions  in 
the  Bible  we  learn  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  v.  5),  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov. 
xxiv.  31).  For  further  protection  lodges  (Is.  i.  8 ; 
Lam.  ii.  6)  or  watchtowers  (Mark  xii.  1)  were  built 
in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  Job  xxvii. 

18)  to  drive  away  the  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  as 
is  the  case  to  this  day.  Layard  (Am.  8f  Bab. 
p.  365)  gives  the  following  description  of  a scene 
which  he  witnessed : — “ The  broad  silver  river 
wound  through  the  plain,  the  great  ruin  cast  its 
dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the  lights  of  ‘ the 
lodges  in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers  ’ flickered  at 
• our  feet,  and  the  deep  silence  was  only  broken  by 
the  sharp  report  of  a rifle  fired  by  the  watchful 
guards  to  frighten  away  the  wild  boars  that  lurked 
in  the  melon  beds.”  The  scarecrow  also  was  an 
invention  not  unknown  ( irpofiacncdvioi ',  Bar.  vi. 
70). 

The  gardens  of  the  Hebrews  were  planted  with 
flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  (Cant.  vi.  2,  iv.  16), 
besides  olives,  fig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi. 
11),  pomegranates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Jer.  xxix.  5;  Am.  ix.  14).  The 
quince,  medlar,  citron,  almond,  and  service  trees 
are  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Mishna  as  cul- 
tivated in  Palestine  ( Kilaim , i.  §4).  Gardens  of 
herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  mentioned  in  Deut. 
xi.  10,  and  1 K.  xxi.  2.  Cucumbers  were  grown 
in  them  (Is.  i.  8 ; Bar.  vi.  70),  and  probably  also 
melons,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,  which  are  spoken 
of  (Num.  xi.  5)  as  the  productions  of  a neighbouring 
country.  In  addition  to  these,  the  lettuce,  mustard- 
plant  (Luke  xiii.  19),  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the 
bitter  herbs  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb,  and  rue, 
are  particularised  in  the  precepts  of  the  Mishna, 
though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all,  strictly 
speaking,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Palestine 
( Kilaim , i.  §§2,  8).  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  the  art  of  gardening  was  car- 
ried to  great  perfection  in  Syria.  Pliny  (xx.  16) 
says,  “Syria  in  hortis  operosissima  est;  indeque 
proverbium  Graecis,  ‘ MultaSyrorum  olera;  and 
again  (xii.  54)  he  describes  the  balsam  plant  as 
growing  in  Judaea  alone,  and  there  only  in  two 
royal  gardens.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763),  alluding  to 
one  of  these  gardens  near  Jericho,  calls  it  6 rov 
& aXad/xov  irapaSeicros.  The  rose-garden  in  Jeru- 
salem, mentioned  in  the  Mishna  ( Maaseroth , ii. 
§5),  and  said  to  have  been  situated  westward  of  the 
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temple  mount,  is  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of 
the  few  gardens  which,  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
phets, existed  within  the  city  walls  (Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  36).  They  were  usually 
planted  without  the  gates,  according  to  the  gloss 
quoted  by  Lightfoot,  on  account  of  the  fetid  smell 
arising  from  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  them, 
or  from  the  manure  employed  in  their  cultivation. 

The  gate  Gennath,  mentioned  by  Josephus  ( B . J. 
v.  4,  §2),  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  from 
the  fact  of  its  leading  to  the  gardens  without  the 
city.  It  was  near  the  garden-ground  by  the  Gate 
of  the  Women  that  Titus  was  surprised  by  the 
Jews  while  reconnoitring  the  city.  The  trench  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  cut  off  his  retreat  (Jos. 
B.  J.  v.  2,  §2).  But  of  all  the  gardens  of  Pales- 
tine none  is  possessed  of  associations  more  sacred 
and  imperishable  than  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
beside  the  oil-presses  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  Eight 
aged  olive  trees  mark  the  site  which  tradition  has 
connected  with  that  memorable  garden-scene,  and 
their  gnarled  stems  and  almost  leafless  branches 
attest  an’  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which  is 
claimed  for  them.  [Gethsemane.] 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions  of  the 
country,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Is.  xvii.  1C 
that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
rearing  of  exotics.  To  this  conclusion  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  Targum  on 
Eccl.  ii.  5,  6 seems  to  point:  “ I made  me  well- 
watered  gardens  and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all 
kinds  of  plants,  some  for  use  of  eating,  and  some  for 
use  of  drinking,  and  some  for  purposes  of  medicine ; 
all  kinds  of  plants  of  spices.  I planted  in  them 
trees  of  emptiness  (i.  e.  not  fruit -bearing),  and  all 
trees  of  spices  which  the  spectres  and  demons 
brought  me  from  India,  and  every  tree  which  pro- 
duces fruit ; and  its  border  was  from  the  wall  of 
the  citadel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  waters  of 
Siloah.  I chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which  behold  ! 
are  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  plants,  and  I 
made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  some  of  them  also  for 
the  plantation  which  rears  the  trees  to  water  it.” 

In  a climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighbour- 
hood of  water  was  an  important  consideration  in 
selecting  the  site  of  a garden.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  country  has  perpetuated  this  fact  in  the 
name  Engannim — “the  fountain  of  gardens” — the 
modern  Jenin  (cf.  Cant.  iv.  15).  To  the  old  Hebrew 
poets  “ a well-watered  garden,”  or  “ a tree  planted 
by  the  waters,”  was  an  emblem  of  luxuriant  fertility 
and  material  prosperity  (Is.  lviii.  11 , Jer.  xvii. 
8,  xxxi.  12);  while  no  figure  more  graphically 
conveyed  the  idea  of  dreary  barrenness  or  misery 
than  “ a garden  that  hath  no  water”  (Is.  i.  30). 
From  a neighbouring  stream  or  cistern  were  supplied 
the  channels  or  conduits,  by  which  the  gardens 
were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus  conveyed 
to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  3 ; Eccl.  ii.  6 ; Ecclus.  xxiv. 
30).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  “ to  water  with  the  foot  ” in 
Deut.  xi.  10.  Niebuhr  ( Descr . de  V Arable,  p. 
138)  describes  a wheel  which  is  employed  for  irri- 
gating gardens  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  and 
which  is  worked  by  the  hands  and  feet  after  the 
manner  of  a treadmill,  the  men  “ pulling  the  upper 
part  towards  them  with  their  hands,  and  pushing 
with  their  feet  upon  the  lower  part”  (Robinson, 
ii.  226).  This  mode  of  irrigation  might  be  de- 
scribed as  “watering  with  the  foot.”  But  the 
method  practised  by  the  agriculturists  in  Oman,  as 
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narrated  by  Wellsted  ( Trav . i.  281),  answers  more 
nearly  to  this  description,  and  serves  to  illustrate 
Prov.  xxi.  1 : “ After  ploughing,  they  form  the 
ground  with  a spade  into  small  squares  with  ledges 
on  either  side,  along  which  the  water  is  conducted 
....  When  one  of  the  hollows  is  tilled,  the  peasant 
stops  the  supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his 
foot,  and  thus  opens  a channel  into  another.” 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry  groves  which 
lie  around  and  behind  Jaffa  supply,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  oriental  gardens — gar- 
dens which  Maundrell  describes  as  being  “ a con- 
fused miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  together,  with- 
out either  posts,  walks,  arbours,  or  anything  of 
art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like  thickets  rather 
than  gardens”  ( Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  416).  The 
Persian  wheels,  which  are  kept  ever  working,  day 
and  night,  by  mules,  to  supply  the  gardens  with 
water,  leave  upon  the  traveller’s  ear  a most  en- 
during impression  (Lynch,  Exp.  to  Jordan,  p. 
441 ; Siddon’s  Memoir,  187). 

The  law  against  the  propagation  of  mixed  species 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  9,  11)  gave  rise  to 
numerous  enactments  in  the  Mishna  to  en'sure  its 
observance.  The  portions  of  the  field  or  garden,  in 
which  the  various  plants  were  sown,  were  separated 
by  light  fences  of  reed,  ten  palms  in  height,  the 
distance  between  the  reeds  being  not  more  than 
three  palms,  so  that  a kid  could  not  enter  ( Kilaim , 
iv.  §§3,  4). 

The  kings  and  nobles  had  their  country-houses 
surrounded  by  gardens  (1  K.  xxi.  1 ; 2 K.  ix.  27), 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Cant.  v.  1). 
So  intimately,  indeed,  were  gardens  associated  with 


festivity  that  horticulture  and  conviviality  are,  in 
the  Talmud,  denoted  by  the  same  term  (cf.  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Talm.  s.v.  niD'HN).  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  be  a merely  accidental  coinci- 
dence. The  garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a court  of 
the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the  banqueting- 
hall  (Esth.  vii.  7).  In  Babylon  the  gardens  and 
orchards  were  inclosed  by  the  city-walls  (Layard, 
Nin.  ii.  246).  Attached  to  the  house  of  Joachim 
was  a garden  or  orchard  (Sus.  4) — “ a garden  in- 
closed” (Cant.  iv.  12) — provided  with  baths  and 
other  appliances  of  luxury  (Sus.  15;  cf.  2 Sam. 
xi.  2). 

In  large  gardens  the  orchard  ( D'TIQ,  xapaSeiaos) 
was  probably,  as  in  Egypt,  the  inclosure  set  apart 
for  the  cultivation  of  date  and  sycamore  trees,  and 
fruit-trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant.  iv.  13  ; Eccl.  ii. 
5).  Schroeder,  in  the  preface  to  his  Thesaurus 
Linguae  Armenicae,  asserts  that  the  word  “ pardes” 
is  of  Armenian  origin,  and  denotes  a garden  near  a 
house,  planted  with  herbs,  trees,  and  flowers.  It 
is  applied  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  10)  and  Berosus 
(quoted  by  Jos.  Ant.  x.  ii.  §1),  to  the  famous 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  Xenophon  {Anab. 
i.  2 §7)  describes  the  “paradise”  at  Celaenae  in 
Phrygia,  where  Cyrus  had  a palace,  as  a large  pre- 
serve full  of  wild  beasts;  and  Aulus  Gellius  (ii. 
20)  gives  “ vivaria  ’ ’ as  the  equivalent  of  TrapaSelao. 
(cf.  Philostratus,  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  i.  38).  The 
officer  in  charge  of  such  a domain  was  called  the 
keeper  of  the  paradise  ” (Neh.  ii.  8). 

The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens  as 
places  of  burial  (John  xix.  41).  Manasseh  and  his 
son  A.mon  were  buried  in  the  garden  of  their 


Kgyptiaa  ffnitdeo,  with  the  vineyard  and  other  encloe-jres,  tanks  of  water,  a temple  or  chapel,  and  a small  couse.  (Rosellini.) 
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palace,  tine  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26  ; 
iv  t oTs  avrov  ir apadeltrois,  Jos.  Ant.  x.  3,  §2). 
The  retirement  of  g’ardens  rendered  them  favourite 
places  for  devotion  (Matt.  xxvi.  36  ; John  xviii.  1 ; 
cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  63).  In  the  degenerate  times  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  selected  as  the  scenes  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Is.  i.  29,  lxv.  3,  lxvi.  17),  and 
images  of  the  idols  were  probably  erected  in  them. 

Gardeners  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  and 
John  xx.  15.  But  how  far  the  art  of  gardening 
was  carried  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means 
of  ascertaining.  That  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  grafting  is  evident  from  Rom.  xi.  17, 
24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute  prohibitions  of  the 
Mishna;a  and  the  method  of  propagating  plants  by 
layers  or  cuttings  was  not  unknown  (Is.  xvii.  10). 
Buxtorf  says  that  j'DHK,  artsin  (Mishna,  Biccu- 
rim,  i.  §2)  were  gardeners  who  tended  and  looked 
after  gardens  on  consideration  of  receiving  some 
portion  of  the  fruit  (Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.)  But  that 
gardening  was  a special  means  of  livelihood  is  clear 
from  a proverb  which  contains  a warning  against 
rash  speculations : “ Who  hires  a garden  eats  the 
birds  ; who  hires  gardens,  him  the  birds  eat”  (Dukes, 
Rabbin.  Blumenlese,  p.  141). 

The  traditional  gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon, 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  6,  are  shown 
in  the  Wady  Urtas  (i.  e.  Hortus),  about  an  hour  and 
quarter  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  viii. 
7,  §3).  The  Arabs  perpetuate  the  tradition  in  the 
name  of  a neighbouring  hill,  which  they  call  “ Je- 
bel-el-Fureidis ,”  or  “Mountain  of  the  Paradise” 
(Stanley,  Sin.  fy  Pal.  p.  166).  Maundrell  is  sceptical 
on  the  subject  of  the  gardens  (Early  Trav.  in  Pal. 
p.  457),  but  they  find  a champion  in  Van  de  Velde, 
who  asserts  that  they  “ were  not  confined  to  the 
Wadi  Urtas ; the  hill-slopes  to  the  left  and  right 
also,  with  their  heights  and  hollows,  must  have 
been  covered  with  trees  and  plants,  as  is  shown  by 
the  names  they  still  bear,  as  ‘ peach-hill,’  1 nut- 
vale,’  £ fig-vale,’”  &c.  (Syria  Sf  Pal.  ii.  27). 

The  “ king’s  garden,”  mentioned  in  2 K.  xxv.  4, 
Neh.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  lii.  7,  was  near  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  north  of 
Bir  Eyub,  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ben  Hinnom  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  498).  Josephus  places  the 
scene  of  the  feast  of  Adonijah  at  Enrogel,  “ beside 
the  fountain  that  is  in  the  royal  paradise  ” (Ant. 
vii.  14  §4  ; cf.  also  ix.  10.  §4).  [W.  A.  W.] 

GA'REB  (223  ; rape/3),  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David’s  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38).  He  is  described 
as  the  (A.  V.  “an”)  Ithrite,  et  ipse  Jethrites, 
Vulg.  This  is  generally  explained  as  a patronymic 
= son  of  Jether.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  Ira,  who  is  also  called  the  Ithrite  in  this 
passage,  is  called  the  Jairite  in  2 Sam.  xx.  26,  and 
that  the  readings  of  the  LXX.  vary  in  the  former 
passage  ’Ieflpatos,  ’E dipaTos,  and  ’ Edevcuos . These 
variations  support  to  a certain  extent  the  sense 
given  in  the  Syriac  version,  which  reads  in  2 Sam. 
xx.  26  nn»n,  i-  e.  an  inhabitant  of  Jathir  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Judah.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GA'REB,  THE  HILL  (223  DV23  ; j Qovvoi 
Taprifi ; collis  Gareb ),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  [Jerusalem.] 

a It  was  forbidden  to  graft  trees  on  trees  of  a dif- 
ferent kind,  or  to  graft  vegetables  on  trees  or  trees 
tn  vegetables  ( Kllaim , i.  §§7,8). 
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GARIZ'IM  (TapiQv,  Alex,  Tapifciv ; Garizin ), 
2 Macc.  v.  23;  vi.  2.  [GERIZIM.] 

GARLICK  (D-1CP  ; ra  <Tn6pba ; allid),  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xi.  5 as  one  of  the  Egyptian  plants, 
the  loss  of  which  was  regretted  by  the  mixed  multi- 
tude at  Taberah.  It  is  the  Allium  Sativum  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  abounds  in  Egypt  (see  Cels.  Hierobot. 
pt.  ii.  p.  52  seq.),  a fact  evident  from  Herodotus 
(ii.  125),  when  he  states  that  the  allowance  to  the 
workmen  for  this  and  other  vegetables  was  in- 
scribed on  the  great  pyramid.  [W.  D.] 

GARMENT.  [Dress.] 

GAR'MITE,  THE  ('p23n ; Tapyl,  Alex. 

< Trapyi ; Garmi).  Keilah  the  Garmite,  i.  e.  the 
descendant  of  Gerem  (see  the  Targum  on  this  word), 
is  mentioned  in  the  obscure  genealogical  lists  of  the 
families  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  Keilah  is  appa- 
rently the  place  of  that  name  ; but  there  is  no  clue 
to  the  reason  of  the  soubriquet  here  given  it. 

GARRISON.  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  are  derivatives  from  the  root  natzab  to 
“ place,  erect,”  which  may  be  applied  to  a variety 
! of  objects.  (1.)  Mattzab  and  mattzabah  (n2-UO? 
2-^12)  undoubtedly  mean  a “ garrison,”  or  forti- 
fied post  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23,  xiv.  1,  4,  12,  15  ; 2 
Sam.  xxiii.  14).  (2.)  Netzib  (2'^J)  is  also  used 

for  a “ garrison  ” (in  1 Chr.  xi.  16),  but  elsewhere 
for  a “ column  ” erected  in  an  enemy’s  country  as  a 
token  of  conquest,  like  the  stelae  erected  by  Sesostris 
(Her.  ii.  102,  106):  the  LXX.  correctly  gives 
avaorriya  (1  Sam.x.  5)  : Jonathan  broke  in  pieces 
a column  which  the  Philistines  had  erected  on  a 
hill  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  same  word  else- 

where means  “ officers  ” placed  over  a vanquished 
people  (2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14 ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  13 ; 
2 Chr.  xvii.  2):  the  presence  of  a “garrison”  in 
such  cases  is  implied  but  not  expressed  in  the  word 
(comp.  1 K.  iv.  7, 19).  (4.)  Mattzebah  (PQtfD) 

means  a “pillar:”  in  Ez.  xxvi.  11,  reference  is 
made1  to  the  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Tyrian  temples, 
some  of  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotus 
(ii.  44).  [W.  L.  B.J 

GASH'MU  (W3  ; Gossem,  Neh.  vi.  6. 
Assumed  by  all  the  lexicons  to  be  a variation  of 
the  name  of  Geshem  (see  vers.  1,  2).  The  words 
“ and  Gashmu  saith  ” are  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of 
the  LXX. 

GA'TAM  (Dnya  ; ToOwy,  rocoedy,  Alex. 
Today. ; Gotham,  Gathan),  the  fourth  son  of  Eli- 
phaz  the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11  ; 1 Chr.  i.  36), 
and  one  of  the  “dukes”  of  Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16). 
By  Knobel  ( Genesis,  ad  loc.')  the  name  is  compared 

with  Jodam  a tribe  inhabiting  a part  o. 

the  mountains  of  Sherah  called  Hismah.  But  in 
this  case  the  Ain  in  the  original  name  would  have 
been  dropped,  which  .is  very  rarely  the  case. 

Rodiger  (Gesen.  Thes.  iii.  80)  quotes  as 

the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe,  referring  to  Ibn  Duiaid, 
1854,  p.  300. 

GATE.  1.  *W,  from  to  divide,  Gesen. 
p.  1458  ; ttvXt]  ; porta,  introitus.  2.  PinS,  from 
nnS,  to  open,  Ges.  p.  1138 ; 6vpa,  ttvXt}  ; ostium, 
a “ doorway.”  3.  f]D,  a vestibule  or  gateway ; 
avX-f],  <rrady6s ; limen,  posies.  4.  XHR,  Chald. 
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only  in  Ezra  and  Daniel;  avX-f],  Ovpa ; ostium, 
fores.  5.  rb\  from  nH  to  hang  down ; Gesen. 
p.  339,  a door ; dvpa ; valva,  ostium,  fores,  the 
“ door”  or  valve. 

The  gates  and  gateways  of  eastern  cities  anciently 
held,  and  still  hold,  an  important  part,  not  only  in 
the  defence  but  in  the  public  economy  of  the  place. 
They  are  thus  sometimes  taken  as  representing  the 
city  itself  (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60  ; Deut.  xii.  12  ; 
Judg.  v.  8 ; Ruth  iv.  10 ; Ps.  lxxxvii.  2,  cxxii.  2). 
Among  the  special  purposes  for  which  they  were 
used  may  he  mentioned — 1.  As  places  of  public 
resort,  either  for  business,  or  where  people  sat  to 
converse  and  hear  news  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10, 
xxxiv.  20,  24;  1 Sam.  iv.  18;  2 Sam.  xv.  2, 
xviii.  24;  Ps.  lxix.  12;  Neh.  viii.  1,  3,  16; 
Shaw,  p.  207).  2.  Places  for  public  deliberation, 

administration  of  justice,  or  of  audience  for  kings 
and  rulers,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  19, 
xxv.  7 ; Josh.  xx.  4 ; Judg.  ix.  35  ; Ruth  iv.  1 ; 
2 Sam.  xix.  8 ; IK.  xxii.  10  ; Job  xxix.  7 ; Prov. 
xxii.  22,  xxiv.  7 ; Jer.  xvii.  19,  xxxviii.  7 ; Lam. 
v.  14;  Am.  v.  12  ; Zech.  viii.  16  ; Polyb.  xv.  31). 
Hence  came  the  usage  of  the  word  “ Porte  ” in 
speaking  of  the  government  of  .Constantinople 
{Early  Trav.  p.  349).  3.  Public  markets  (2  K. 

vii.  1 ; comp.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1243,  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Neh.  xiii.  16,  19).  [Cities.]  In  heathen  towns 
the  open  spaces  near  the  gates  appear  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  as  places  for  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13  ; 
comp.  2 K.  xxiii.  8). 

Regarded  therefore  as  positions  of  great  import- 
ance the  gates  of  cities  were  carefully  guarded  and 
closed  at  nightfall  (Deut.  iii.  5 ; Josh.  ii.  5,  7 ; 
Judg.  ix.  40,  44  ; 1 Sam.  xxiii.  7 ; 2 Sam.  xi.  23  ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4 ; Judith  i.  4).  They  contained  cham- 
bers over  the  gateway,  and  probably  also  chambers 
or  recesses  at  the  sides  for  the  various  purposes  to 
which  they  were  applied  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24  ; Layard, 
Nin.  fy  Bah.  p.  57,  and  note). 
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Assyrian  gates.  (Layard.) 

The  gateways  of  Assyrian  cities  were  arched  or 
square-headed  entrances  in  the  wall,  sometimes 
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flanked  by  towers  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  388,  395, 
Nin.  8f  Bah.  231,  Mons.  of  Nin.  Pt.  2,  pi.  49  ; see 
also  Assyrian  bas-relfefs  in  Brit.  Mus.  Nos.  49,  25, 
26).  In  later  Egyptian  times, the  gates  of  the  temples 
seem  to  have  been  intended  as  places  of  defence,  if 
not  the  principal  fortifications  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  409,  abridgm).  The  doors  themselves  of  the  larger 
gates  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  two-leaved,  plated 
with  metal,  closed  with  locks  and  fastened  with 


An  Egyptian  folding-door. 

metal  bars  (Deut.  iii.  5 ; Judg.  xvi.  3 ; 1 Sam, 
xxiii.  7;  1 K.  iv.  13  ; 2 Chr.  viii.  5 ; Neh.  iii. 
3-15;  Ps.  cvii.  16;  Is.  xlv.  1,  2 ; Jer.  xlix.  31). 
Gates  not  defended  by  iron  were  of  course  liable  to 
be  set  gj  fire  by  an  enemy  (Judg.  ix.  52). 


Modern  Egyptian  door  ( Lane.) 

The  gateways  of  royal  palaces  and  even  of  pri- 
vate houses  were  often  richly  ornamented.  Sen- 
tences from  the  Law  were  inscribed  on  and  above . 
the  gates,  as  in  Mohammedan  countries  sentences 
from  the  Kuran  are  inscribed  over  doorways  and  on 
doors  (Deut.  vi.  9 ; Is.  liv.  12  ; Rev.  xxi.  21 ; 
Maundrell,  E.  T.  p.  488  ; Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  29  ; 
Rauwolff,  Travels,  Pt.  iii.  c.  10 ; Ray,  ii.  p.  278). 
The  principal  gate  of  the  royal  palace  at  Ispahan 
was  in  Chardin’s  time  held  sacred,  and  served  as  a 
sanctuary  for  criminals  (Chardin,  vii.  368,  and 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  sovereign  at  the 
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gate.  See  Esth.  iv.  2,  and  Herod,  iii.  120,  140). 
The  gateways  of  Nimroud  and  Persepolis  were 
flanked  by  colossal  figures  of  animals. 


Modern  Egyptian  door.  (Lane.) 


The  gates  of  Solomon’s  Temple  were  very  massive 
and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  carvings 
(1  K.  vi.  34,  35;  2 K.  xviii.  16).  Those  of  the 
Holy  Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and 
overlaid  with  gold  ; those  of  the  temple  of  fir  (1  K. 
vi.  31,  32,  34;  Ez.  xli.  23,  24).  Of  the  gates  of 
the  outer  court  of  Herod’s  temple,  9 were  covered 
with  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  posts  and 
lintels,  but  the  outer  one,  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Acts 
iii.  2),  was  made  entirely  of  Corinthian  brass,  and 
was  considered  to  surpass  the  others  far  in  costli- 
ness (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  5,  §3).  This  gate,  which 
was  so  heavy  as  to  require  20  men  to  close  it,  was 
unexpectedly  found  open  on  one  occasion  shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  5, 
§3;  c.  Ap.  ii.  9). 


Ancient  Egyptian  door  (Wilkinson.) 


The  figurative  gates  of  pearl  and  precious  stones 
(Is.  liv.  12  ; Rev.  xxi.  21)  may  be  regarded  as 
having  their  types  in  the  massive  stone  doors  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  ancient  houses  in  Syria. 
These  are  of  single  slabs  several  inches  thick,  some- 
times 10  feet  high,  and  turn  on  stone  pivots  above 
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and  below  (Maundrell,  Ear.  Trav.  447  ; Shaw,  210 ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  58,  74  ; Porter,  Damascus,  ii. 
22,  192  ; Ray,  Coll,  of  Trav.  ii.  429). 


Egyptian  doorways  were  often  richly  ornamented. 
The  parts  of  the  doorway  were  the  threshold 
(f]D,  Judg.  xix.  27  ; np66vpov,  limen) ; the  side- 
posts  (n'T-lTP  ; arad/xol ; uterque  postis),  the  lintel 
(PppE^ft ; , superliminare , Ex.  xii.  7).  It 

was  on  the  lintel  and  side-posts  that  the  blood  of 
the  Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  (Ex.  xii.  7,  22). 
A trace  of  some  similar  practice  in  Assyrian  worship 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  at  Nineveh  (Layard, 
Nin.  ii.  256). 

The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  appears 
to  have  been  closed  by  gates  (Ex.  xxxii.  27). 

The  word  “door”  in  reference  to  a tent,  ex- 
presses the  opening  made  by  dispensing  with  the 
cloths  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  then  supported 
only  by  the  hinder  and  middle  poles  (Gen.  xviii. 
2 ; Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  42). 

In  the  Temple,  Levites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier 
classes,  and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  door  (Jer.  xxxv.  4;  2 K.  xii. 
9,  xxv.  18;  1 Chr.  ix.  18, 19  ; Est.  ii.  21; 

OvpocpoL,  TrvXcopol  ; portarii,  janitores).  In  the 
A.  V.  these  are  frequently  called  “porters,”  a 
word  which  has  now  acquired  a different  meaning. 
The  chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians 
of  the  gate  (Chardin,  vii.  369).  [Curtain  ; 
House  ; Temple.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

GATH  (nil,  “a  wine-press;”  Te0 ; Joseph. 
TItto.  ; GetK ),  one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ; 1 Sam.  vi.  17)  ; and  the 
native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4, 
23).  The  site  of  Gath  has  for  many  centuries  re- 
mained unknown.  The  writer  of  this  article  made 
a tour  through  Philistia  in  1857,  one  special  object 
of  which  was  to  search  for  the  long  lost  city.  After 
a careful  survey  of  the  country,  and  a minute  exa- 
mination of  the  several  passages  of  Scripture  is 
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which  the  name  is  mentioned,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  stood  upon  the  conspicuous  hill  now 
called  Tell-es-Safieh.  This  hill  stands  upon  the 
side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Ashdod,  and 
about  the  same  distance  S.  by  E.  of  Ekron.  It  is 
irregular  in  form,  and  about  200  ft.  high.  On  the 
top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old  castle ; and  great 
numbers  of  hewn  stones  are  built  up  in  the  walls 
of  the  terraces  that  run  along  the  declivities.  On 
the  N.E.  is  a projecting  shoulder,  whose  sides  ap- 
pear to  have  been  scarped.  Here,  too,  are  traces 
of  ancient  buildings ; and  here  stands  the  modem 
village,  extending  along  the  whole  northern  face  of 
the  hill.  In  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  many 
old  stones,  and  at  its  western  extremity  two  co- 
lumns still  remain  on  their  pedestals.  Round  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  especially  on  the  S.,  are  large  cis- 
terns excavated  in  the  rock.  Gath  occupied  a strong 
position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  of  Judah  and 
Philistia  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1 Chr.  .xviii.  1);  and 
from  its  strength  and  resources,  forming  the  key  of 
both  countries,  it  was  the  scene  of  frequent  struggles, 
and  was  often  captured  and  recaptured  (2  Chr. 
si.  8,  xxvi.  6 ; 2 K.  xii.  17  ; Am.  vi.  2).  It  was 
near  Shocoh  and  Adullam  (2  Chr.  xi.  8),  and  it 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the  way  leading  from  the 
former  to  Ekron ; for  when  the  Philistines  fled  on 
the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  “ by  the  way  of 
Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron  ” (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1,  52).  All  these  notices  combine  in  pointing 
to  Tell-es-Safieh  as  the  site  of  Gath.  The  state- 
ments of  most  of  the  early  geographers  as  to  the 
position  of  Gath  are  not  only  confused,  but  contra- 
dictory, probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
more  than  one  place  of  the  same  name.  But  there 
is  one  very  clear  description  by  Eusebius,  translated 
without  change  or  comment  by  Jerome.  It  is  as 
follows : “ Gath,  from  which  the  Anakim  and  Phi- 
listines were  not  exterminated,  is  a village  seen  by 
such  as  go  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Diospolis,  at 
about  the  fifth  milestone  ” — Kcigri  irapidvrwv  curb 
rys  ’E\ev9epoir6\e(as  tt epl  AloctttoXlv  tt epl  irepur- 
rov  aryieiov  rys  ’EXev6epoTr6\ews  ( Onom . s.  v. 
TeQda).  The  road  from  Eleutheropolis,  now  Beit 
Jebrin,  to  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  must  have  passed 
near  Tell-es-Safieh , which  would  be  distinctly  seen 
at  about  the  distance  indicated.  Eusebius  mentions 
another  Gath  (Onom.  s.  v.  Geth ),  a large  village 
between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  he  consi- 
dered to  be  that  to  which  the  Ark  was  carried 
(1  Sam.  v.  8),  but  this  position,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  does  not  agree  with  the 
descriptions  above  referred  to.  Jerome,  who,  as 
stated  above,  translates  Eusebius’  former  notice 
without  change  or  comment,  gives  a perplexing 
statement  in  his  Comm,  on  Micah : Geth  una  est  de 
5 urbibus  Palaestinae  vicina  Judaeae  confinio  et  de 
Eleutheropoli  euntibus  Gazam,  nunc  usque  vicus 
vel  maximus.  Yet  in  his  preface  to  Jonah,  he  says 
that  Geth  in  Opher,  the  native  place  of  the  prophet, 
is  to  be  distinguished : Aliarum  Geth  urbium ' quae 
juxta  Eleutheropolim  sive  Diospolim  hodie  quoque 
monstrantur.  On  the  whole  then  there  is  nothing 
in  these  notices  to  contradict  the  direct  statement 
of  Eusebius,  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude 
that  Tell-es-Safieh  is  its  site. 

The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gath  was  exposed 
appear  to  have  destroyed  it  at  a comparatively  early 
period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  other  royal 
cities  by  the  later  prophets  (Zeph.  ii.  4 ; Zech.  ix. 
5,  6).  It  is  familiar  to  the  Bible  student  as  the 


scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  the 
life  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15),  when  to 
save  his  life  “ he  feigned  himself  mad  ; scrabbled 
on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down 
upon  his  beard.”  A few  years  later  he  returned 
to  the  city,  was  well  received  by  the  Philistine 
king,  and  had  Ziklag  assigned  to  him  as  a residence. 
He  then  secured  some  firm  friends  among  his  here- 
ditary foes,  who  were  true  to  him  when  his  own 
son  rebelled.  We  have  few  more  striking  examples 
of  devoted  attachment  than  that  of  Ittai  the  Gittite 
(2  Sam.  xv.  19-22).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GATH-HE'PHER,  or  GIT'TAH-HE'PHER 
(“IQ nil  n3,  “the  wine-press  of  the  well;”  and 
with  H loc.  “lEin  nE3,  Josh.  xix.  13),  a town  on 
the  border  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  not  far  from 
Japhia,  now  Yd  fa  (Josh.  xix.  12,  13),  celebrated 
as  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv. 
25).  Jerome  says  (Prooem.  in  Jonani) ; Geth , 
quae  est  in  Opher  baud  grandis  est  viculus,  in  se- 
cundo  Sepphoris  miliario  quae  hodie  appellatur 
Diocaesarea  euntibus  Tiberiadem,  ubi  et  sepulchrum 
ejus  ostenditur.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the  12th 
century  says  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  was  still 
shown  on  a hill  near  Sepphoris  (Early  Travels'  in 
Pal.  p.  89).  About  2 miles  E.  of  Sefurieh  (Sep- 
phoris), on  the  top  of  a rocky  hill  stands  the  little 
village  of  el-Meshhad,  in  which  the  tomb  of  Jonah 
yet  exists.  It  belongs  to  the  Muslems,  and  both 
they  and  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  agree  in  re- 
garding this  as  the  native  village  of  the  prophet. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  el-Meshhad  is 
the  ancient  Gath-hepher.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GATH-RIM'MON  (flft"!  7111).  1.  A city  given 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
24 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia, apparently  not  far  from  Joppa  (Josh.  xix. 
45).  Eusebius  mentions  a rerfla  lying  between 
Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  would  answer  well 
to  the  position  of  Gath-rimmon  (Onom.  s.  v.  Geth). 
But  in  another  place  he  says  TeQpep.p.ci)v  vvv  ear t 
Kcl>p.p  peyicrTT]  curb  appeloov  tj8'  AiocnrdXecos 
ouriduTwv  els  ’E\ev6ep6Tro\iv  (Onom.  s.  v.).  This, 
however,  would  seem  to  agree  better  with  the  po- 
sition of  Gath,  the  royal  city  of  Philistia,  than  of 
that  assigned  to  Gath-rimmon  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  The  site  of  Gath-rimmon  is  unknown  (Re- 
land, 808). 

2.  A town  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  west 
of  the  Jordan,  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
25).  It  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  the  LXX. 
reading  is  B cuQcrav.  In  the  parallel  passage  in 
1 Chr.  vi.  70,  this  town  is  called  Bileam.  The 
reading  Gath-rimmon  is,  therefore,  probably  an 
error  of  the  transcribers,  and  may  be  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  same  name  occurring  in  the  pre- 
vious verse.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GA'ZA  (TO,  i.  e.  Azzah  ; ra(a ; still  called 
Ghuzzeh  or  ’Azzah:  the  form  Gazara  is  found  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus,  and  Brocardus  men- 
tions it  as  used  in  his  day),  one  of  the  five  chief 
cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
continuous  existence  and  importance  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  Like  Damascus,  it  is  mentioned  bctn 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles : 
and  it  is  still  a place  of  very  considerable  size,  larger 
than  Jerusalem. 

The  secret  of  this  unbroken  history  is  to  be  found 
in  the  situation  of  Gaza.  It  is  the  last  town  in  th< 
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ii. W.  of  Palestine,  on  the  frontier  towards  Egypt. 
’E(TXOT77  toKelro  err’  Alyvrrrov  e/c  $oiv'ikt)s 
16vti  err l rfj  apxf)  rijs  tpypov  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
ii.  26).  It  lay  on  the  road  which  must  always 
have  been  the  line  of  communication  between  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  whole  region  of  Syria. 
Even  now  its  bazaars  are  better  than  those  of  Jeru- 
salem. “ Those  travelling  towards  Egypt  naturally 
lay  in  here  a stock  of  provisions  and  necessaries  for 
the  desert ; while  those  coming  from  Egypt  arrive 
at  Gaza  exhausted,  and  must  of  course  supply 
themselves  anew”  (Robinson,  ii.  40). 

The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has  made  Gaza 
important  in  the  military  sense.  Its  name  means 
“ the  strong and  this  was  well  elucidated  in  its 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  resources  of  artillery,  lasted  five  months. 
As  Van  de  Velde  says  (p.  187),  it  was  the  key  of 
the  country.  What  had  happened  in  the  times  of 
the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  Cambyses  (Pomp. 
Mel.  i.  11)  happened  again  in  the  struggles  between 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidae  (Polyb.  v.  68,  xvi. 
40).  This  city  was  one  of  the  most  important 
military  positions  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  (see 
1 Macc.  xi.  61,  62,  xiii.  43;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5, 
§5,  and  13,  §3).  By  the  Romans  it  was  assigned 
to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  (xv.  7,  §3),  and  after  his 
death  to  the  province  of  Syria  (xvii.  11,  §4).  Nor 
does  the  history  of  Gaza  in  connexion  with  war  end 
here.  In  a.d.  634  it  was  taken  by  the  generals 
of  the  first  Khalif  Abu  Bekr,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  victory.  Some  of  the  most 
important  campaigns  of  the  crusaders  took  place  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  12th  century  we  find 
the  place  garrisoned  by  the  Knights  Templars.  It 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  A.D.  1170, 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin. 

The  Biblical  history  of  Gaza  may  be  traced 
through  the  following  stages : — In  Gen.  x.  19  it 
appears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  as  a 
“ border”  city  of  the  Canaanites.  With  this  we 
should  compare  the  descriptive  words  in  Deut. 
ii.  23,  where  the  name  is  spelt  “ Azzah  ” in  the 
English  Version.  In  the  conquest  of  Joshua  fhe 
territory  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  one  which  he  was 
not  able  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  22,  xiii.  3). 
It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
47),  and  that  tribe  did  obtain  possession  of  it 
(Judg.  i.  18);  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long;  for 
soon  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21):  indeed  it 
seems  to  have  been  their  capital ; and  notwith- 
standing the  gigantic  efforts  of  Samson,  who  died 
here,  Gaza  apparently  continued  through  the  times 
of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  to  be  a Philistine  city 
(1  Sam.  vi.  17,  xiv.  52,  xxxi.  1 ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  15). 
Solomon  became  master  of  “ Azzah  ” (1  K.  iv.  24). 
But  in  after  times  the  same  trouble  with  the  Philis- 
tines recurred  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  18). 
In  these  passages,  indeed,  Gaza  is  not  specified,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  implied.  In  2 K.  xviii. 
8,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Hezekiah  “ smote  the 
Philistines  even  unto  Gaza,  and  the  borders  thereof, 
from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced 
city.”  During  this  period  of  Jewish  history,  it 
seems  that  some  facts  concerning  the  connexion  of 
Gaza  with  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  may  be 
added  from  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh 
(Layard’s  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  144).  We 
ought  here  to  compare  certain  passages  in  the  pro- 
phets where  the  name  of  the  Philistine  city  occurs : 
'fiz.  Am.  i.  6,  7 ; Zeph.  ii.  4 ; Zech.  ix.  5.  The 
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period  intermediate  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments has  been  touched  on  above. 

The  passage  where  Gaza  is  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  26)  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  the 
account  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
on  his  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt.  The 
words  in  this  passage — “ Arise  and  go  towards 
the  south,  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  which  is  desert”  (rropevov  Karen 
p.ear)p.f$piav,  errl  rr/v  oSov  r^v  Karafiaivovaav 
curb  'lepovaaXiyx  els  Tafaw  avrr)  early  epryj.es), 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  doubted, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  angel  or  to  the  narrator.  The  solution  of 
this  doubt  depends  partly  on  another  question,  viz. 
whether  avrr]  is  to  be  referred  to  the  road  or  the 
city.  If  to  the  latter,  the  remark  will  naturally 
be  understood  as  St.  Luke’s ; and  we  may  suppose 
that  he  wrote  the  passage  just  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  war  (a.d.  65),  when  Gaza  was 
actually  desolated  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §1).  Others 
would  refer  us  to  a passage  of  Strabo,  where  he 
says  that  the  town  was  epy/xos  after  it  was  taken 
by  Alexander : but  the  text  of  Strabo  in  this  place 
is  doubtful ; and  it  is  evident  (see  above)  that  the 
statement  cannot  be  literally  true.  Pomponius 
Mela  speaks  of  Gaza  as  “ ingens  urbs  et  munita 
admodum,”  and  it  is  prominently  noticed  in  Pliny. 
Some  suppose  (as  Jerome)  that  the  site  of  Gaza 
was  changed : and  this  may  possibly  be  true  ; for 
Strabo  says  that  it  was  only  seven  stadia  from  the 
sea,  whereas  it  is  now  considerably  more : and  the 
encroachment  of  the  drifting  sands  near  the  coast 
may  have  been  a motive  for  the  restorers  of  the 
city  to  move  it  further  eastwards.  The  probability, 
however,  is  that  the  words  avrr]  early  £ pryios 
refer  to  the  road,  and  are  used  by  the  angel  to 
inform  Philip,  who  was  then  in  Samaria,  on  what 
route  he  would  find  the  eunuch.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary road  from  Jerusalem  by  Ramleh  to  Gaza,  there 
was  another,  more  favourable  for  carriages  (Acts 
viii.  28),  further  to  the  south,  through  Hebron, 
and  thence  through  a district  comparatively  with- 
out towns  and  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
people  from  the  desert.  The  matter  is  discussed 
by  Raumer  in  one  of  Li?  Beitrdge,  incorporated  in 
the  last  edition  of  hi5:  Palastina,  also  by  Robinson 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  volume.  The  latter 
writer  suggests  a very  probable  place  for  the 
baptism,  viz.  at  the  water  in  the  Wady-el-Hasy , 
between  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza,  not  far  from  the 
old  sites  of  Lachish  and  Eglon.  The  legendary 
scene  of  the  baptism  is  at  Beit-sur,  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Hebron : the  tradition  having  arisen 
apparently  from  the  opinion  that  Philip  himself 
was  travelling  southwards  from  Jerusalem.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem at  all.  Lange  ( Apost . Zeitalt.  ii.  109)  gives 
a spiritual  sense  to  the  word  epypos. 

The  modern  Ghuzzeh . is  situated  partly  on  an 
oblong  hill  of  moderate  height,  and  partly  on  the 
lower  ground.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  almost 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
There  are  a few  palm-trees  in  the  town,  and  its 
fruit-orchards  are  very  productive.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  the  neighbourhood  is  the  wide-spread 
olive-grove  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  Hence  arises  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  soap,  which  Ghuzzeh 
exports  in  large  quantities.  It  has  also  an  active 
trade  in  corn.  For  a full  account  of  nearly  all  that 
has  been  written  concerning  the  topographical  and 
historical  relations  of  Gaza,  see  Ritter’s  Erdhundc , 
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xvi.  45-60.  Among  the  travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed the  place  we  may  mention  especially  Ro- 
binson ( Biblical  Researches,  ii.  35-43)  and  Van 
de  Velde  ( Syria  and  Palestine,  ii.  179-188),  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted  ; also  Thomson 
( The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  331-343).  The  last 
writer  speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  corn-land 
near  Gaza,  and  of  the  sound  of  mill-stones  in 
the  city.  Both  these  circumstances  are  valuable 
illustrations  of  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  Samson, 
the  great  hero  of  Gaza.  [J.  S.  H.] 

GAZ'AKA  Tafapa,  and  to  Td(apa ; Gdz- 
am"),  a place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  of  great  importance  in  the  ope- 
rations of  both  parties.  Its  first  introduction  is  as 
a stronghold  (bxvpvya),  in  which  Timotheus  took 
refuge  after  his  defeat  by  Judas,  and  which  for  four 
days  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  infuriated  Jews 
(2  Macc.  x.  33-36).  One  of  the  first  steps  of 
Bacchides,  after  getting  possession  of  Judaea,  was  to 
fortify  Bethsura  and  Gazara  and  the  citadel  (a/rpo) 
at  Jerusalem  ( 1 Macc.  ix.  52) ; and  the  same  names 
are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his  turn  recovered 
the  country  (xv.  7,  33,  34,  36;  xv.  28).  So  im- 
portant was  it,  that  Simon  made  it  the  residence  of 
his  son  John  as  general-in-chief  of  the  Jewish  army 
(xiii.  53,  xvi.  1). 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gazara  was 
the  same  place  as  the  more  ancient  Gezer  or  Gazer. 
The  name  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  LXX.  use 
for  Gezer  in  the  0.  T. ; and  more  than  this,  the 
indications  of  the  position  of  both  are  very  much  in 
accordance.  As  David  smote  the  Philistines  from 
Gibeon  to  Gezer,  so  Judas  defeats  Gorgias  at  Em- 
maus,  and  pursues  him  to  Gazera  (1  Macc.  iv.  15). 
Gazara  also  is  constantly  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  sea-coast — Joppa  and  Jamnia  (xv.  28,  35  ; 
iv.  15),  and  with  the  Philistine  plain,  Azotus,  Adasa, 
&c.  (iv.  15;  vii.  45;  xiv.  34).  [G.] 

GA'ZATHITES,  THE  (WH,  accur.  “the 
Azzathite;”  rip  Tafyicc  ; Gazaeos),  Josh.  xiii.  3; 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaza.  Elsewhere  the  same 
name  is  rendered  Gazites  in  the  A.  V. 

GA'ZER  nn  ; Ta^ep ; Gazer),  2 Sam.  v.  25 ; 
1 Chr.  xiv.  16.  The  same  place  as  Gezer;  the 
difference  arising  from  the  emphatic  Hebrew  accent ; 
which  has  been  here  retained  in  the  A.  V.,  though 
disregarded  in  several  other  places  where  the  same 
form  occurs.  [Gezer.]  From  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  LXX.,  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  the  books 
of  Maccabees,  Ewald  infers  that  the  original  form 
of  the  name  was  Gazer  ; but  the  punctuation  of  the 
Masorets  is  certainly  as  often  the  one  as  the  other. 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  427  note.)  [G.] 

GAZE'RA,  1.  (rh  Td(ripa,  Alex,  Tda-ypa ; 
Joseph,  ra  TctSapa ; Gezeron,  Gazara ),  1 Macc. 
iv.  15;  vii.  45.  The  place  elsewhere  given  as 
Gazara. 

2.  One  of  the  “ servants  of  the  temple,”  whose 
sons  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  In 
Ezra  and  Nehem.  the  name  is  Gazzam. 

GA'ZEZ  (TT3  ; o Te^oue ; Gezez),  a name 
which  occurs  twice  in  1 Chr.  ii.  46  ; (1)  as  son  of 
Caleb  by  Ephah  his  concubine ; and  (2 ) as  son  of 
Haran,  the  son  of  the  same  woman : the  second  is 
possibly  only  a repetition  of  the  first.  At  any 
rate  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  assumption  of 
Houbigant.  that  the  second  Gazez  is  an  error  for 
Jahdai.  In  some  MSS.  and  the  Peschito  the  name 


is  given  Gazen.  The  Vat.  LXX.  omits  the  second 
occurrence.  / 

GA'ZITES,  THE  (D'JTTyn  ; ro?s  rafaiois 

Philisthiim),  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judj,.  xvi.  2), 
Elsewhere  given  as  Gazat.hites. 

GAZ'ZAM  (D4II ; Ya^4p.,  ; Gazam). 

The  Bene-Gazzam  were  among  the  families  of  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  48 ; Neh.  vii.  51).  In  1 Esd. 
the  name  is  altered  to  Gazera. 

GE  BA  (J133,  often  with  the  definite  article,  = 
“the  hill;  rajSad;  Gahae,  Gabee),  a city  of 
Benjamin,  with  “ suburbs,”  allotted  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  17 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  60).  It  is  named 
amongst  the  first  group  of  the  Benjamite  towns, 
apparently  those  lying  near  to  and  along  the  north 
boundary  (Josh,  xviii.  24).  Here  the  name  is 
given  as  Gaba,  a change  due  to  the  emphasis  re- 
quired in  Hebrew  before  a pause ; and  the  same 
change  occurs  in  Ezr.  ii.  26 ; Neh.  vii.  30  and  xi. 
31 ; 2 Sam.  v.  25  ; 2 K.  xxiii.  8 ; the  last  three  of 
these  being  in  the  A.  V.  Geba.  fn  one  place  Ceba  is 
used  as  the  northern  landmark  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the  expression  “from  G. 
to  Beersheba”  (2  K.  xxiii.  8);  and  also  as  an 
eastern  limit  in  opposition  to  Gazer  (2  Sam.  v.  25). 
In  the  parallel  passage  to  this  last,  in  1 Chr.  xiv.  16 
the  name  is  changed  to  Gibeon.  During  the  wars 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  Geba  was 
held  as  a garrison  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
3),  but  they  were  ejected  by  Jonathan,  a feat 
which,  while  it  added  greatly  to  his  renown,  ex- 
asperated them  to  a more  overwhelming  invasion. 
Later  in  the  same  campaign  we  find  it  referred 
to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two  rocks  which 
stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  garrison  of  Mich- 
mash,  in  terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south  and 
Michmash  on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
5:  the  A.  V.  has  here  Gibeah).  Exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  is  the  position  of  the  modern 
village  of  Jeba,  which  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
great  Wady  Suweinit,  looking  northwards  to  the 
opposite  village,  which  also  retains  its  old  name 
of  Mukhmas.  The  names,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
situation  with  the  requirements  of  the  story  of 
Jonathan,  make  the  identification  all  but  certain  ; 
but  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  invaluable 
list  of  Benjamite  towns  visited  by  the  Assyrian 
army  on  their  road  through  the  country  south- 
ward to  Jerusalem,  which  we  have  in  Is.  x.  28- 
32 ; where  the  minute  details — the  stoppage  of 
the  heavy  baggage  (A.  V.  “ carriages”),  which 
could  not  be  got  across  the  broken  ground  of  the 
wady  at  Michmash  ; then  the  passage  of  the  ravine 
by  the  lighter  portion  of  the  army,  and  the  sub- 
sequent bivouac  (“  lodging,”  p^JD  = rest  for  the 
night)  at  Geba  on  the  opposite  side, — are  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  spot.  Stand- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  south  bank  of  this  important 
wady — one  of  the  most  striking  natural  features 
of  this  part  of  the  country — the  mention  of  Geba 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is 
very  significant.  Thus  commanding  the  pass  its 
fortification  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  22;  2 Chr.  xvi.  6) 
is  also  quite  intelligible.  It  continues  to  be  named 
with  Michmash  to  the  very  last  (Neh.  xi.  31). 

Geba  is  probably  intended  by  the  “ Gibeah-in- 
thc-field  ” of  Judg.  xx.  31,  to  which  its  position  is 
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very  applicable.  [Gibeah:,  6.]  The  “fields”  are 
mentioned  again  as  late  as  Neh.  xii.  29. 

It  remains  to  notice  a f :w  places  in  which,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names,  or  possibly  from 
some  provincial  usage, a “ Geba”  is  used  for  “ Gibeah.” 
These  are:  — (1.)  Judg.  xx.  10:  here  the  A.  V. 
probably  anxious  to  prevent  confusion,  has  “ Gibeah.” 
(2.)  Judg.  xx.  33:  “the  meadows,”  or  more  pro- 
bably “ the  cave  of  Geba.”  Geba  may  be  here 
intended,  but  Gibeah — as  in  the  A.  Y. — seems  almost 
necessary.  Owing  to  the  word  occurring  here  at  a 
pause  the  vowels  are  lengthened,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
it  stands  as  Gaba.  (3.)  1 Sam.  xiii.  16:  here  the 
meaning  is  evident,  and  the  A . Y.  has  again  altered 
the  name  accordingly.  Josephus  ( Ant . vi.  6,  2) 
has  Taficuav,  Gibeon,  in  this  place;  for  which 
perhaps  compare  1 Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35. 

2.  The  Geba  (ratjScu;  Alex.  Taifiav)  named  in 
Judv  iii.  10,  where  Holofernes  is  said  to  have 
made  his  encampment — “ between  Geba  and  Scy- 
thopolis  ” — must  be  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
Jeba,  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jenin , 
about  three  miles  from  the  former  (Rob.  i.  440). 
The  Yulgate  has  a remarkable  variation  here — venit 
id  Idumaeos  in  terrain  Gabaa.  [G.] 

GE'BAL  (^35,  G’bal,  from  Gabal,  to 

twist ; thence  ^QJlj  G’bul,  a line  ; thence 
Gebal,  a line  of  mountains  as  a natural  boundary ; 
TejSdA ; Gebal),  a proper  name,  occurring  in  Ps. 
lxxxiii.  7 (Yulg.  lxxxii.)  in  connexion  with  Edom 
and  Moab,  Ammon  and  Amalek,  the  Philistines  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  mention  of  Assur,  or 
the  Assyrian,  in  the  next  verse,  is  with  reason  sup- 
posed to  refer  the  date  of  the  composition  to  the 
latter  days  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  It  is  inscribed 
moreover  with  the  name  of  Asaph.  Now,  in  2 Chr. 
xx.  14,  it  is  one  of  the  sons  or  descendants  of  Asaph, 
Jahaziel,  who  is  inspired  to  encourage  Jehoshaphat  \ 
and  his  people,  when  threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  others  from  beyond 
the  sea,  and  from  Syria  (as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  : 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  the  obscurities  and 
varieties  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions). 
It  is  impossible  therefore  not  to  recognise  the  con- 
nexion between  this  psalm  and  these  events ; and 
hence  the  contexts  both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the 
historical  records  will  justify  our  assuming  the 
Gebal  of  the  Psalms  to  be  one  and  the  same  city 
with  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  9),  a maritime 
town  of  Phoenicia,  and  not  another,  as  some  have 
supposed,  in  the  district  round  about  Petra,  which 
is  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome  called 
Gebalene.  Jehoshaphat  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  humbled  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  9-10),  and  still  more  recently  had  assisted  J 
Ahab  against  the  Syrians  (ibid.  ch.  xviii.).  Now, 
according  to  the  poetic  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
there  were  symptoms  of  a general  rising  against  him. 
On  tne  south  the  Edomites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Ha- 
garenes  ; on  the  south-east  Moab,  and  north-east 
Ammon.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  coast 
(and,  with  Jehoshaphat’ s maritime  projects,  this 
would  naturally  disturb  him  most,  see  2 Chr.  xx. 
36)  the  Amalekites,  Philistines,  and  Phoenicians,  or  j 
inhabitants  of  Tyre,  to  their  frontier  town  Gebal ; 
with  Assur,  i.  e.  the  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,  from 
the  more  distant  north.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  Ashurites  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Gebal 

a As  with  us,  Barkshire  for  Berkshire,  Darby  for  j 
Derby,  &c. 
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no  less  in  (ver.  6)  the  prophecy  than  in  the  psalm. 
But,  again,  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel  was  evidently  no 
mean  city.  From  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  are 
written  “ Giblians”  in  the  Vulg.,  and  “ Biblians  ” 
in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  their  identity  with  the 
Giblites,  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Lebanon  by 
Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and  that  of  their  city  with  the 
“ Biblus  ” (or  Byblus)  of  profane  literature — so  ex- 
tensive that  it  gave  name  to  the  surrounding  district. 
(See  a passage  from  Lucian,  quoted  by  Reland, 
Palest,  lib.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  269.)  It  was  situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Adonis,  so  celebrated  in 
mythology  (comp.  Ez.  viii.  13).  Meanwhile  the 
Giblites,  or  Biblians,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
in  the  arts  of  stone-carving  (2  K.  v.  1 8)  and  ship- 
calking (Ez.  xxvii.  9);  but,  according  to  Stiabo, 
their  industry  suffered  greatly  from  the  robbers  in- 
festing the  sides  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not 
only  destroyed  the  strongholds  from  whence  these 
pests  issued,  but  freed  the  city  from  a tyrant 
(Strab.  xvi.  2,  18).  Some  have  confounded  Gebal, 
or  Biblus,  with  the  Gabala  of  Strabo,  just  below 
Laodicea,  and  consequently  many  leagues  to  the 
north,  the  ruins  and  site  of  which,  still  called 
Jebilee,  are  so  graphically  described  by  Maundrell 
{Early  Travellers  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  394).  By 
Moioni  ( Dizion . Eccles.)  they  are  accurately  dis- 
tinguished under  their  respective  names.  Finally, 

I Biblus  became  a Christian  see  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch,  subject  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Tyre 
(Reland’s  Palest,  lib.  i.  p.  214,  et  seq.).  It  shared 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  Christianity  in  these  parts ; 
and  even  now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a title.  It 
is  called  Jebail  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old 
Biblical  name.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GE'BEB  5 f a/3ep,  Na/3 ep  ; Gaber),  a 
name  occurring  twice  in  the  list  of  Solomon’s  com- 
i missariat  officers,  and  there  only.  1.  The  son  of 
Geber  ( Ben-Geber ) resided  in  the  fortress  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  and  had  charge  of  Havoth-Jair,  and  the 
district  of  Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13).  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  2,  §3)  gives  the  name  as  Fa^apys.  2.  Geber 
the  son  of  Uri  had  a district  south  of  the  former — 
the  “ land  of  Gilead,”  the  country  originally  pos- 
sessed by  Sihon  and  Og,  probably  the  modern 
Belka,  the  great  pasture-ground  of  the  tribes 
east  of  Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  19).  The  conclusion 
of  this  verse  as  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  is  very 
unsatisfactory  “ and  he  was  the  only  officer 
which  was  in  the  land” — when  two  others  are 
mentioned  in  13  and  14.  A more  accurate  in- 
terpretation is,  “and  one  officer  who  was  in  the 
land,”  that  is,  a superior  (H'V3,  a word  of  rare  oc- 
i currence,  but  used  again  for  Solomon’s  “ officers”  in 
2 Chr.  viii.  10)  over  the  three.  Josephus  has  l rrl  Se 
tovtcov  eTs  tt6.\iv  IxpXtov  airodeSeiKro,  the  ttAXiv 
referring  to  a similar  statement  just  before  that  there 
was  also  one  general  superintendent  over  the  com- 
missaries of  the  whole  of  Upper  Palestine.  [G.] 

GE'BIM  (D'liin,  with  the  article,  = probably 
“ the  ditches  the  word  is  used  in  that  sense  in 
2 K.  iii.  16,  and  elsewhere  ; Ti&ISsip  ; Gabim),  a 
village  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  main  road,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth 
(the  modern  Anata)  and  the  ridge  on  which  Nob 
was  situated,  and  from  which  the  first  view  of 
the  city  is  obtained.  It  is  named  nowhere  but 
j in  the  enumeration  by  Isaiah  of  the  towns  whose 
: inhabitants  fled  at  Sennacherib’s  approach  (x.  31). 
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Judging  by  those  places  the  situation  of  which  I 
is  known  to  us,  the  enumeration  is  so  orderly  ! 
that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the  conjecture  of 
either  Eusebius  ( Onom . Gebin),  who  places  it  at 
Geba,  five  miles  north  of  Gophna ; or  of  Schwarz 
( 13 1),  who  would  have  it  identical  with  Gob  or  Gezer : 
the  former  being  at  least  10  miles  north,  and  the 
latter  20  miles  west,  of  its  probable  position. 
El-Isawii/eh  occupies  about  the  right  spot.  [G.] 

GED ALLAH  (iT^IS,  and  i.e.  Ge- 

daliahu  ; roSoAias  ; Godolias).  1.  Gedaliah, 
the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jeremiah’s  protector,  Jer.  xxvi. 
24),  and  grandson  of  Shaphan  the  secretary  of  king 
Josiah.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
588,  Nebuchadnezzar  departed  from  Judaea,  leaving 
Gedaliah  with  a Chaldaean  guard  (Jer.  xl.  5)  at 
Mizpah,  a strong  (1  K.  xv.  22)  town,  six  miles  N.  of 
Jerusalem,  to  govern,  as  a tributary  (Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
9,  §1)  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  vine-dressers  and 
husbandmen  (Jer.  lii.  16)  who  were  exempted  from 
captivity.  Jeremiah  joined  Gedaliah  ; and  Mizpah 
became  the  resort  of  Jews  from  various  quarters 
(Jer.  xl.  6,  11),  many  of  whom,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  a long  war,  were  in  a demo- 
ralized state”,  unrestrained  by  religion,  patriotism  or 
prudence.  The  gentle  and  popular  character  of 
Gedaliah  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1,  3),  his  hereditary 
piety  (Rosenmuller  in  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  the  prosperity 
of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xl.  12),  the  reverence  which 
revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  the  ruined 
Temple  (xli.  5),  fear  of  the  Chaldaean  conquerors 
whose  officer  he  was, — all  proved  insufficient  to 
secure  Gedaliah  from  the  foreign  jealousy  of  Baalis 
king  of  Ammon,  and  the  domestic  ambition  of  Ish- 
mael,  a member  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §3).  This  man  came  to  Mizpah 
with  a secret  purpose  to  destroy  Gedaliah.  Geda- 
liah, generously  refusing  to  believe  a friendly  warn- 
ing which  he  received  of  the  intended  treachery, 
was  murdered,  with  his  Jewish  and  Chaldaean  fol- 
lowers, two  months  after  his  appointment.  After 
his  death,  which  is  still  commemorated  in  the 
Jewish  Calendar  (Prideaux,  Connexion , anno  588, 
and  Zech.  vii.  19)  as  a national  calamity,  the  Jews, 
in  their  native  land,  anticipating  the  resentment  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  gave  way  to  despair.  Many, 
forcing  Jeremiah  to  accompany  them,  fled  to  Egypt 
under  Johanan.  2.  Gedaliahu  ; a Levite,  one 
of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  who  played  the  harp  in 
the  service  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  9).  3.  Ge- 

daliah ; a priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  18). 
[Joadanus.]  4.  Gedaliahu  ; son  of  Pashur 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1),  one  of  those  who  caused  Jeremiah 
to  be  imprisoned.  5.  Gedaliah  ; grandfather  of 
Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).  [W.  T.  B.] 

GED'DUR  (TeSSovp  ; Geddu),  1 Esd.  v.  30. 
[Gahar.] 

GED'EON  (TeSeccj/ ; Gedeon).  1.  The  son  of 
Raphaim  ; one  of  the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii. 
1).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  Vat.  LXX. 

2.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Gideon 
(Heb.  xl.  32)  ; retained  in  the  N.  T.  by  our  trans- 
lators, in  company  with  Elias,  Eliseus,  Osee,  Jesus, 
and  other  Grecised  Hebrew  names,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  ordinary  reader. 

GE'DER  (“Till ; Tadep  ; Gader ).  The  king  of 
Geder  was  one  of  the  31  kings  who  were  overcome 
by  Joshua  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13), 
and  mentioned  in  that  list  only.  Being  named  with 
Debir,  Hormah,  and  Arad,  Geder  was  evidently  in 
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I the  extreme  south : this  prevents  our  identifying 
it  with  Gedor  (Josh.  xv.  58),  which  lay  between 
Hebron  and  Bethlehem  ; or  with  ha-Gederah  in  the 
low  country  (xv.  36).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  Gedor  named  in 
connexion  with  the  Simeonites  ( 1 Chr.  iv.  39) . [G.] 

GED'ERAH  (m^il,  with  the  article  = the 
sheepcote;  rddrjpa-,  Geder  a ),  a town  of  Judah  in 
the  Shefelah  or  lowland  country  (Josh.  xv.  36), 
apparently,  from  the  near  mention  of  Azekah, 
Socoh,  &c.,  in  its  eastern  part,  near  the  “ valley  of 
the  Terebinth.”  [Elah.]  This  position  agrees 
passably  with  that  assigned  by  Eusebius  ( Onomas - 
ticon ) to  “Gedour,”  which  he  says  was  in  his  time  a 
very  large  village  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  to  Diospolis  (Lydda)  ; and  also  with  another 
which  he  gives  as  Gidora,  in  the  boundaries  of  Jeru- 
salem (Aelia),  near  the  Terebinth.  No  town  bear- 
ing this  name  has  however  been  yet  discovered  in 
this  hitherto  little  explored  district.  The  name  (if 
the  interpretation  given  be  correct),  and  the  occur- 
rence next  to  it  of  one  so  similar  as  Gederothaim, 
seem  to  point  to  a great  deal  of  sheep-breeding  in 
this  part.  [G.] 

GED'ERATHITE,  THE  ; 6 Ta- 

8apadufi,  Alex.  TaSrjpcoOi ; Gaderothites),  the  native 
of  a place  called  Gederah,  but  not  of  that  in  the 
Shefelah  of  Judah,  for  Josabad  the  Gederathite  (1  Chr. 
xii.  4)  was  one  of  Saul’s  own  tribe — his  “ brethren 
of  Benjamin”  (ver.  2).  No  other  is  named.  [G.] 

GEDE'RITE,  THE  ('*Y13H  ; 6 TeScapir-qs, 
Alex.  6 Te&c op  ; Gederites),  i.  e.  the  native  of  some 
place  named  Geder  or  Gederah.  Baal-hanan  the 
Gederite  had  charge  of  the  olive  and  sycomore 
groves  in  the  low  country  (Shefelah)  for  king  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  possibly  belonged  to  Ge- 
derah, a place  in  this  district,  the  very  locality 
for  sycomores.  [G.] 

GED'EROTH  (DVV15  = “ sheep-cotes,”  but  in 
Chron.  with  the  article ; raX-qpw,  but  in  Chron. 
TeSScSp,  Alex.  ratirjpcoO  ; Gideroth,  Gaderoth),  a 
town  in  the  Shefelah  or  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  41 ; 2 Chr.  xxviii.  18).  It  is  not  named  in  the 
same  group  with  Gederah  and  Gederothaim  in 
the  list  in  Joshua,  but  lay  apparently  a little  more 
to  the  north  with  Makkedali.  The  notice  in  Chro- 
nicles shows,  however,  that  all  the  towns  of  these 
groups  were  comparatively  close  together.  [G.] 

GEDEROTHATM  (D^nTlS  = two  sheep- 
folds  ; Gedorathaim),  a town  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order  to 
Gederah.  The  LXX.  treat  the  word  as  referring  to 
the  name  preceding  it,  and  render  it  Kcil  at  iiravAeis 
avrrjs.  [G]. 

GE'DOR  (*Th|  ; Gedor).  1.  (r<-85c6v,  Alex. 
TeScSp),  a town  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah, 
named  with  Halhul  and  Bethzur  (Josh.  xv.  58), 
and  therefore  a few  miles  north  cf  Hebron.  Eusebius 
(Onom.  “ Gaedur”)  places  it  at  ten  miles  south  of 
Diospolis,  the  modern  Ludd ; but  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  the  passage.  On 
the  other  hand,  Robinson  (iii.  283)  has  discovered  a 
Jedur  half  way  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  road,  which  very  pro- 
bably represents  the  ancient  site.  The  Gaedur  of 
Eusebius  is  more  likely 

2 . The  town — apparently  of  Benjamin — to  wh  ich 
“ Jeroham  of  Gedor”  belonged,  whose  sons  Joelah 
i 
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and  Zebadiah  were  among  the  mighty  men,  “ Saul’s 
brethren  of  Benjamin,”  who  joined  David  in  his 
difficulties  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).  The.  name  has 
the  definite  article  to  it  in  this  passage  (*1*1*15  ; 

oi  rov  TeSdp).  If  this  be  a Benjamite  name,  it  is 
very  probably  connected  with 

3.  (reSovp)  A man  among  the  ancestors  of 
Saul ; son  of  Jehiel,  the  “ father  of  Gibeon  ” (1  Chr. 
viii.  31 ; ix.  37). 

4.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah — 1 Chr.  iv.  4,  and  18 — (in  both  shortened  to 
"1**15 ; TeSdp).  In  the  former  passage  Penuel  is 
said  to  be  “ father  of  Gedor,”  while  in  the  latter 
Jered,  son  of  a certain  Ezra  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.Y. 
“ Jehudijah  ”),  has  the  same  title.  In  the  Targum, 
Jered,  Gedor  and  other  names  in  this  passage  are 
treated  as  being  titles  of  Moses,  conferred  on  him 
by  Jehudijah,  who  is  identified  with  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh. 

5.  In  the  records  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1 Chr. 

iv.  39,  certain  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  said  to  have 
gone,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  “ to  the  entrance  of 
Gedor,  unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley”  (505H), 
in  search  of  pasture  grounds,  and  to  have  expelled 
thence  the  Hamites  who  dwelt  there  in  tents,  and 
the  Maonites  (A.  V.  “ habitations  ”).  Simeon  lay 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and  therefore  this 
Gedor  must  be  a different  place  from  that  noticed 
above — No.  1.  If  what  is  told  in  ver.  42  was  a 
subsequent  incident  in  the  same  expedition,  then 
we  should  look  for  Gedor  between  the  south  of 
Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  i.  e.  Petra.  No  place  of 
the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that  direction. 
The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  read  Gerar  for  Gedor  (ea>s 
rov  eAOeir  Tepapa)  ; which  agrees  well  both  with 
the  situation  and  with  the  mention  of  the  “ pas- 
ture,” and  is  adopted  by  Ewald  (i.  322  note). 
The  “valley”  ( Gai,  i.  e.  rather  the  “ravine”), 
from  the  presence  of  the  article,  would  appear  to  be 
some  well-known  spot ; but  in  our  present  limited 
knowledge  of  that  district,  no  conjecture  can  be 
made  as  to  its  locality.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Nachal  ( = wady),  and  not  Gai,  is  the  woi'd  else- 
where applied  to  Gerar.  [G.] 

GEITA'ZI  (nn5  ; Tie (l ; Giezi ),  the  servant  or 
boy  of  Elisha.  He  was  sent  as  the  prophet’s  mes- 
senger on  two  occasions  to  the  good  Shunammite 
(2  K.  iv.) ; obtained  fraudulently  in  Elisha’s  name 
money  and  garments  from  Naaman,  was  miracu- 
lously smitten  with  incurable  leprosy,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  the  prophet’s  service  (2  K.  v).  Later 
in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  being  engaged  in 
relating  to  King  Joram  all  the  great  things  which 
Elisha  had  done,  when  the  Shunammite  whose  son 
Elisha  had  restored  to  life  appeared  before  the  king, 
petitioning  for  her  house  and  land  of  which  she 
had  been  dispossessed  in  her  seven  years’  absence  in 
Philistia  (2  K.  viii.).  [W.  T.  B.] 

GEHENNA  (Teevv a),  the  Greek  representa- 
tive of  Dsrr>5,  Josh.  xv.  8,  Neh.  xi.  30  (rendered 
by  LXX.  TaUvva , Josh,  xviii.  16  ; more  fully, 
D5n-|l  \5,  or 'm:!  '5, 2K.  xxiii.  10,  2Chr.xxviii. 
3,  xxxiii.  6,  Jer.  xix.  2),  the  “ valley  of  Hinnom,” 
or  “ of  the  son,”  or  “ children  of  H.”  (A.  V.),  a deep 
narrow  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem,  where,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  tire-gods  by 
Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  offered  their  children  to 
Molech  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6;  Jer.  vii.  31, 
six.  2-6).  In  consequence  of  these  abominations 
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the  valley  was  polluted  by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  10) ; 
subsequently  to  which  it  became  the  common  lay- 
stall  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals, 
and*  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  every  other  kind  of 
tilth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  late  and  some- 
what questionable  authorities,  the  combustible  por- 
tions consumed  with  fire.  From  the  depth  and 
narrowness  of  the  gorge,  and,  perhaps,  its  ever- 
burning fires,  as  well  as  from  its  being  the  receptacle 
of  all  sorts  of  putrifying  matter,  and  all  that  defiled 
the  holy  city,  it  became  in  later  times  the  image  of 
the  place  of  everlasting  punishment,  “ where  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched 
in  which  the  Talmudists  placed  the  mouth  of  hell : 
“ There  are  two  palm-trees  in  the  V.  of  H.,  between 
which  a smoke  ariseth  ....  and  this  is  the  door  of 
Gehenna.”  (Talmud,  quoted  by  Barclay,  City  of 
Great  King,  p.  90  ; Lightfoot,  Centur.  Chorograph. 
Matt,  proem,  ii.  200.) 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
Matt.  v.  29,  30,  x.  28,  xxiii.  15,  33;  Mark  ix.  43, 
45 ; Luke  xii.  5 ; and  with  the  addition  rov  irvpos, 
Matt.  v.  22,  xviii.  9 ; Mark  ix.  47  ; and  by  St.  James, 
iii.  6.  [Hinnom,  Valley  of;  Tophet.]  [E.V.J 

GELIL'OTH  (niW5  ; TaXi\d>9,  Alex.  ’A7C1A- 
\i\d>9,  as  if  the  definite  article  had  been  originally 
prefixed  to  the  Hebrew  word  ; ad  tumulos),  a place 
named  among  the  marks  of  the  south  boundary  line 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  17).  The 
boundary  went  from  Enshemesh  towards  Geliloth, 
which  was  “over  against”  (rD5)  the  ascent  0/ 
Adummim.  In  the  description  of  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  which  was  identical  at  this  part  with  the 
south  of  Benjamin,  we  find  Gilgal  substituted  for 
Geliloth,  with  the  same  specification  as  “ over 
against”  (l"D5)  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (Josh.  xv. 
7).  The  name  Geliloth  never  occurs  again  in  this 
locality,  and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  Gilgal 
is  the  right  reading.  Many  glimpses  of  the  Jordan 
valley  are  obtained  through  the  hills  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  descent  from  Olivet  to  Jericho,  along 
which  the  boundary  in  question  appears  to  have 
run  ; and  it  is  very  possible  that,  from  the  ascent 
of  Adummim,  Gilgal  appeared  through  one  of  these 
gaps  in  the  distance,  “ over  against  ” the  spectator, 
and  thus  furnished  a point  by  which  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  line  at  that  part. 

But  though  Geliloth  does  not  again  appear  in  the 
A.  V.,  it  is  found  in  the  original  bearing  a peculiar 
topographical  sense.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Appendix  to  Professor  Stanley’s  S.  fy  P.  (1st  Edit.) 
§13,  contains  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  point: — 
“ This  word  is  derived  from  a root  ^5,  ‘ to  roll  ’ 
(Gesen.  Thes.  287  6.).  Of  the  five  times  in  which 
it  occurs  in  Scripture,  two  are  in  the  general  sense 
of  boundary  or  border : Josh.  xiii.  2,  ‘ All  the 
borders  of  the  Philistines  ’ ( <fpia ) ; Joel  iii.  4,  ; Ail 
the  coasts  of  Palestine  * (TakiXala  aAAotpvAai/)  ; 
and  three  specially  relate  to  the  course  of  the  Jordan : 
Josh.  xxii.  10, 11,  ‘ The  borders  of  Jordan’  (raAaaS 
tou  ’I opddvov) ; Ez.  xlvii.  8,  ‘ The  east  country  ’ 
(els  T'qv  TaXiXaiau).  It  has  been  pointed  out  in 
ch.  vii.  p.  278  note,  that  this  word  is  analogous  to 
the  Scotch  term  ‘ finks,’  which  has  both  the  meanings 
of  Geliloth,  being  used  of  the  snake-like  windings  of 
a stream,  as  well  as  with  the  derived  meaning  of  a 
coast  or  shore.  Thus  Geliloth  is  distinguished  from 
Ciccar,  which  will  rather  mean  the  circle  of  vege- 
tation or  dwellings  gathered  round  the  bends  and 
reaches  of  the  river. 
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It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  the  place  Geliloth, 
noticed  above,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Jordan.  [G.] 

GEMAL'LI  ; Ta/xaXl ; Gcmalli),  the 

father  of  Ammiel,  who  was  the  “ ruler  ” (Nasi)  of 
Dan,  chosen  to  represent  that  tribe  among  the  spies 
who  explored  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  12). 

GEMAKI’AH  (HnD3  ; Tagaptas  ; Gama- 
rias).  1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  father  of 
Michaiah.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and 
had  a chamber  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  from  which 
(or  from  a window  in  which,  Prideaux,  Michaelis) 
Baruch  read  Jeremiah’s  alarming  prophecy  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  people,  B.C.  606  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  Gema- 
riah  with  the  other  princes  heard  the  Divine  message 
with  terror,  but  without  a sign  of  repentance ; though 
Gemariah  joined  two  others  in  intreating  king  Je- 
hoiakim  to  forbear  destroying  the  roll  which  they 
had  taken  from  Baruch. 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  being  sent  B.C.  597  by  king 
Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Ba- 
bylon, was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah’s  letter  to 
the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxix.).  [W.  T.  B.] 

GEMS.  [Stones,  Precious.] 

GENEALOGY  (Tei 'eaXoy'ia),  literally  the  act 
or  art  of  the  yevea\6yos,  i.  e.  of  him  who  treats 
of  birth  and  family,  and  reckons  descents  and  ge- 
nerations. Hence  by  an  easy  transition  it  is  often 
(like  icrropla)  used  of  the  document  itself  in  which 
such  series  of  generations  is  set  down.  In  Hebrew 
the  term  for  a genealogy  or  pedigree  is  fcZfTn 
and  nh^in  -iqd,  “ the  book  of  the  generations 
and  because  the  oldest  histories  were  usually  drawn 
up  on  a genealogical  basis,  the  expression  often  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  history,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  where  “ the  book  of  the 
generation  of  Jesus  Christ”  includes  the  whole 
history  contained  in  that  Gospel.  So  Gen.  ii.  4, 
“ These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  earth,”  seems  to  be  the  title  of  the  history 
which  follows.  Gen.  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27, p 
xxv.  12,  19,  xxxvi.  1.  9,  xxxvii.  2,  are  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  usage,  and  these  passages  seem 
to  mark  the  existence  of  separate  histories  from 
which  the  book  of  Genesis  was  compiled.  Nor  is 
this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews,  or  the  Semitic  races.  The  earliest  Greek 
histories  were  also  genealogies.  Thus  the  histories 
of  Acusilaus  of  Argos  and  of  Hecataeus  of  Miletus 
were  entitled  Tevea\oy'iai,  and  the  fragments  re- 
maining of  Xanthus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and 
Hellanicus,  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  same 
genealogical  element,51  which  is  not  lost  even  in  the 
pages  of  Herodotus.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  races, 
as  Heraclides,  Alcmaeonidae,  &c.,  the  lists  of  priests, 
and  kings,  and  conquerors  at  the  Games,  preserved 
at  Elis,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  elsewhere  ; the  here- 
ditary monarchies  and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Bran- 
chidae,  Eumolpidae,  &c.,  in  so  many  cities  in 
Greece  and  Greek  Asia ; the  division,  as  old  as 
Homer,  into  tribes,  fratriae  and  yevrj,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  tribe,  the  gens  and  the  familia  among 
the  Romans ; the  Celtic  clans,  the  Saxon  families 
using  a common  patronymic,  and  their  royal  genea- 
logies running  back  to  the  Teutonic  gods,  these  are 
among  the  many  instances  that  may  be  cited  to 

a ocra  EA A.ai/1/cos  ’A/coixriAaeu  jrepl  twv  yevea\oyi<i)V 
&ian«<l)ii>yyxev  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  3). 


prove  the  strong  family  and  genealogical  instinct  of 
the  ancient  world.  Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelites 
it  will  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple, and  the  vast  genealogical  records  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  regards  their  kings  and  priests,  and  to 
the  passion  for  genealogies  among  the  Arabs,  men- 
tioned by  Layard  and  others,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  manners  and  tendencies 
of  their  contemporaries.  In  their  case,  however,  it 
was  heightened  by  several  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  seed  ot 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  successively,  and  the 
separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Gentile  world  ; 
the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  spring  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah ; the  exclusively  hereditary  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emoluments ; 
the  long  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  of  David  ; 
and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  genealogical  principles  by  the  tribes,  families, 
and  houses  of  fathers,  gave  a deeper  importance  to 
the  science  of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  per- 
haps any  other  nation.  We  have  already  noted 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  family  memoirs 
even  before  the  flood,  to  which  we  are  probably  in- 
debted for  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.,  v. ; and  Gen. 
x.,  xi.,  &c.  indicate  the  continuance  of  the  same 
system  in  the  times  between  the  flood  and  Abra- 
ham. But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation, 
the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies  (E^irfl!"!,  or 
in  the  language  of  Moses,  Num.  i.  18,  was 

much  further  developed.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  22-26, 
we  have  a formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Ex.  i.  1-5.  In 
Gen.  xlvi.  we  have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
the  house  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacob’s  going 
down  to  Egypt.  The  way  in  which  the  former 
part  of  this  census,  relating  to  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
is  quoted  in  Ex.  vi.,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  all  that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  transcribed  from  an  existing  document. 
When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  com- 
mand, “ after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,”  tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  “ by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls,”  Num.  i., 
iii.  This  census  was  repeated  38  years  afterwards, 
and  the  names  of  the  families  added,  as  we  find  in 
Num.  xxvi.  According  to  these  genealogical  divi- 
sions they  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched,  and 
offered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  and  chose  the  spies. 
According  to  the  same  they  cast  the  lots  by  which 
the  troubler  of  Israel,  Achan,  was  discovered,  as 
later  those  by  which  Saul  was  called  to  the  throne. 
Above  all,  according  to  these  divisions,  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them. 
But  now  of  necessity  that  took  place  which  always 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  such  genealogical 
arrangements,  viz.  that  by  marriage,  or  servitude, 
or  incorporation  as  friends  and  allies,  persons  not 
strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a family 
or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as  belong- 
ing to  them,  when  they  had  acquired  property 
within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the  various 
services  in  peace  or  war  which  were  performed 
under  the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  families.  No- 
body supposes  that  all  the  Cornelii,  or  all  the 
Campbells,  sprang  from  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  iD 
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the  teeth  of  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  as  well 
as  of  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  tribes 
contained  absolutely  none  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended from  the  twelve  patriarchs.b  The  tribe  of 
Levi  was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the  Scrip- 
ture genealogies,  as  e.g.  those  of  Caleb,  Joab, 
Segub,  and  the  sons  of  Rephaiah,  &c.,  in  1 Chr.  iii. 
21,  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth  was  not  the  ground 
of  their  incorporation  into  their  respective  tribes. 
[Becher;  Caleb.]  However,  birth  was,  and 
continued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  national 
course,  the  foundation  of  all  the  Jewish  organiza- 
tion, and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active  and  able 
kings  and  rulers  were  marked  by  attention  to  ge- 
nealogical operations.  When  David  established  the 
temple  services  on  the  footing  which  continued  till 
the  time  of  Christ,  he  divided  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  into  courses  and  companies,  each  under  the 
family  chief.  The  singers,  the  porters,  the  trum- 
peters, the  players  on  instruments,  were  all  thus 
genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active  stirring 
reign  of  Rehoboam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo  con- 
cerning genealogies  (2  Chr.  xii.  15).  When  Heze- 
kiah  reopened  the  temple,  and  restored  the  temple 
services  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  he  reckoned 
the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This  appears 
from  the  fact  of  many  of  the  genealogies  in  Chro- 
nicles terminating  in  Hezekiah’s  reign  [Azariah 
13],  from  the  expression  “So  all  Israel  were  reck- 
oned by  genealogies”  (1  Chr.  ix.  1),  immediately 
following  genealogies  which  do  so  terminate,  and 
from  the  narrative  in  2 Chr.  xxxi.  16-19  proving 
that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such  a com- 
plete census  was  taken  by  Hezekiali.  It  is  indicated 
also  in  1 Chr.  iv.  41.  We  learn  too  incidentally 
from  Prov.  xxv.  that  Hezekiah  had  a staff  of 
scribes,  who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcribing 
genealogical  registers,  as  in  copying  out  Proverbs. 
So  also  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah,  who 
among  other  great  works  built  the  higher  gate  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xv.  35),  and  was  an 
energetic  as  well  as  a good  king,  we  find  a genea- 
logical reckoning  of  the  Reubenites  (1  Chr.  v.  17), 
probably  in  connexion  with  Jotham’s  wars  against 
the  Ammonites  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  When  Zerub- 
babel  brought  back  the  captivity  from  Babylon, 
one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to  have  been  to  take  a 
census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to  settle  them 
according  to  their  genealogies.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  1 Chr.  ix.,  and  the  duplicate  pas- 
sage Neh.  xi. ; in  1 Chr.  iii.  19  ; and  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly in  Neh.  vii.  5,  and  xii.  In  like  manner 
Nehemiah,  as  an  essential  part  of  that  national  res- 
toration which  he  laboured  so  zealously  to  promote, 
gathered  “ together  the  nobles,  and  the  rulers  and 
the  people,  that  they  might  be  reckoned  by  genea- 
logy,” Neh.  vii.  5,  xii.  26.  The  abstract  of  this 
census  is  preserved  in  Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.,  and  a 
portion  of  it  in  1 Chr.  iii.  21-24.  That  this  system 
was  continued  after  their  times,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  priests  and  Levitos  were  concerned,  we  learn 
from  Neh.  xii.  22  ; and  we  have  incidental  evidence 
of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews  still  later  to  pre- 
serve their  genealogies  in  such  passages  of  the  apo- 
cryphal books  as  1 Macc.  ii.  1-5,  viii.  17,  xiv.  29, 
and  perhaps  Judith  viii.  1 ; Tob.  i.  1,  &c.  Passing 
on  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  have  a 

b Jul.  Africanus,  in  his  Up.  to  Aristides , expressly 
mentions  that  the  ancient  genealogical  records  at 
Jerusalem  included  those  who  were  descended  from 
proselytes,  and  yeiwpat,  as  well  as  those  who  sprang 
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striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fact  that  when 
Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to  be 
taken,  the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immedi- 
ately went  each  one  to  his  own  city,  i.  e.  (as  is 
clear  from  Joseph  going  to  Bethlehem  the  city  of 
David),  to  the  city  to  which  his  tribe,  family,  and 
father’s  house  belonged.  So  that  the  return,  if 
completed,  doubtless  exhibited  the  form  of  the  old 
censuses  taken  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

Another  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  Lord’s  ge- 
nealogy in  two  forms  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke.  [Genealogy  of  Christ.]  The  men- 
tion of  Zacharias,  as  “ of  the  course  of  Abia,”  of 
Elizabeth,  as  “ of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,”  and  of 
Anna  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  as  “of  the  tribe  of 
Aser,”  are  further  indications  of  the  same  thing. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  in  the  opening  of  his  Life. 
There,  after  deducing  his  own  descent,  “ not  only 
from  that  race  which  is  considered  the  noblest 
among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests,  but  from  the 
first  of  the  24  courses  ” (the  course  of  Jehoiarib), 
and  on  the  mother’s  side  from  the  Asmonean  sove- 
reigns, he  adds,  “ I have  thus  traced  my  genealogy, 
as  I have  found  it  recorded  in  the  public  tables  ” 
(ev  toils  Sgpocrlais  SeA rois  avayeypappe vt)v)  ; and 
again,  contr.  Apion.  i.  §7,  he  states  that  the  priests 
were  obliged  to  verify  the  descent  of  their  intended 
wives  by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at  Jeru- 
salem ; adding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests 
after  every  war  (and  he  specifies  the  wars  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiph.,  Pompev,  and  Q.  Varus),  to  make 
new  genealogical  tables  from  the  old  ones,  and  to 
ascertain  what  women  among  the  priestly  families 
had  been  made  prisoners,  as  all  such  were  deemed 
improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a proof  of  the 
care  of  the  Jews  in  such  matters  he  further  men- 
tions that  in  his  day  the  list  of  successive  high 
priests  preserved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a period  of  2000  years.  From  all  this  it 
is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealogical 
records  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  dis- 
believe the  story  told  by  Africanus  concerning  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Jewish  genealogies  by  Herod 
the  Great,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ignobleness  of  his 
own  origin.  His  statement  is,  that  up  to  that  time 
the  Hebrew  genealogies  had  been  preserved  entire, 
and  the  different  families  were  traced  up  either  to 
the  patriarchs,  or  the  first  proselytes,  or  the  yeid>- 
pai  or  mixed  people.  But  that  on  Herod’s  causing 
these  genealogies  to  be  burnt,  only  a few  of  the 
more  illustrious  Jews  who  had  private  pedigrees  of 
their  own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost  genealogies 
from  memory,  or  from  the  books  of  chronicles,  were 
able  to  retain  any  account  of  their  own  lineage— 
among  whom  he  says  were  the  Desposyni,  or  bre- 
thren of  our  Lord,  from  whom  was  said  to  be  de- 
rived the  scheme  (given  by  Africanus)  for  recon- 
ciling the  two  genealogies-  of  Christ.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  registers  of  the  Jewish 
tribes  and  families  perished  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  Some  partial  records 
may,  however,  have  survived  that  event,  as  it  is 
probable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in  Jo- 
sephus’s statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly  fami- 
lies of  the  dispersion  had  records  of  their  own 

from  the  patriarchs.  The  registers  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  include  the  Xethinim,  and  the  children  of 
Solomon’s  servants. 
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genealogy.  We  learn  too  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
that  in  his  day  the  princes  of  the  captivity  pro- 
fessed to  trace  their  descent  to  David,  and  he  also 
names  others,  e.  g.  R.  Calonymos,  “ a descendant 
of  the  house  of  David,  as  proved  by  his  pedigree,” 
vol.  i.  p.  32,  and  R.  Eleazar  Ben  Tsemach,  “ who 
possesses  a pedigree  of  his  descent  from  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  knows  the  melodies  which  were  sung 
in  the  temple  during  its  existence,”  ib.  p.  TOO,  &c. 
He  also  mentions  descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Dan, 
Zabulon,  and  Naphthali,  among  the  mountains  of 
Khasvin,  whose  prince  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  so  called  from  the 
Hebrew  JYQK  claimed  descent  from  Hillel, 

the  Babylonian,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  a genealogy, 
found  at  Jerusalem,  declared  his  descent  from  David 
and  Abital.  Others,  however,  traced  his  descent 
from  Benjamin,  and  from  David  only  through  a 
daughter  of  Shephatiah0  (Wolf,  B.  IT.  iv.  380). 
But  hovever  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a 
while  true  genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride 
have  coined  fictitious  ones,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish 
genealogical  system  then  came  to  an  end.  Essen- 
tially connected  as  it  was  with  the  tenure  of  the 
land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges of  the  houses  of  David  and  Levi  on  the 
other,  it  naturally  failed  when  the  land  was  taken 
away  from  the  Jewish  race,  and  when  the  promise 
to  David  was  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical 
spirit  among  the  later  Jews  (which  might  of  course 
be  much  move  fully  illustrated  from  Rabbinical 
literature)  has  only  been  glanced  at  to  show  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  into  the  Jewish  national 
mindA  It  remains  to  be  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  genealogical  records  are  of 
great  importance  with  a view  to  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  respect  to  political  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  erroneous 
a conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
“sons”  of  such  or  such  a patriarch,  or  chief 
father,  must  necessarily  be  his  very  children.  Just 
as  in  the  very  first  division  into  tribes  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim  were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as 
if  they  had  been  sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5)  of  Jacob,  so  afterwards  the  names  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  different  generations  would  often 
stand  side  by  side  as  heads  of  families  or  houses, 
and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor. 
For  example,  Gen.  xlvi.  21  contains  grandsons  as 
well  as  sons  of  Benjamin  [Belah],  and  Ex.  vi.  24 
probably  enumerates  the  son  and  grandson  of  Assir 
as  heads,  with  their  father,  of  the  families  of  the 
Korhites.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  If 
any  one  family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 

c Some  further  information  on  these  modern  Jewish 
genealogies  is  given  in  a note  to  p.  32  of  Asher’s 
Benj . of  Tudela , vol.  ii.  p.  6, 

d Thus  in  the  Targum  of  Esther  we  have  Haman’s 
pedigree  traced  through  21  generations  to  the  “im- 
pious Esau  and  Mordecai’s  through  42  generations 
to  Abraham.  The  writer  makes  33  generations  from 
Abraham  to  King  Saul ! 

* The  Jews  say  that  only  4 courses  came  back  with 
Zerubbabel,  and  that  they  were  subdivided  into  24, 
saving  the  rights  of  such  courses  as  should  return 
from  captivity.  See  Selden,  Opp.  v.  i.  t.  i.  p.  x. 

1 “ The  term  ‘ son  of  ’ appears  to  have  been  used 
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would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief 
father.  Hence  of  course  a census  of  any  tribe 
drawn  up  at  a later  period,  would  exhibit  different 
divisions  from  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Com- 
pare, e.  g.,  the  list  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubba- 
bel’s  time  (Neh.  xii.),  with  that  of  those  in  David’s 
time  (1  Chr.  xxiv.).e  The  same  principle  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  any  particular  genea- 
logy. The  sequence  of  generations  may  represent 
the  succession  to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  or 
headship  of  tribe  or  family,  rather  than  the  rela- 
tionship of  father  and  son.f  Again,  where  a pe- 
digree was  abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify 
such  generations  as  would  indicate  from  what  chief 
houses  the  person  descended.  In  cases  where  a 
name  was  common  the  father’s  name  would  be 
added  for  distinction  only.  These  reasons  would 
be  well  understood  at  the  time,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  now  to  ascertain  them  positively.  Thus 
in  the  pedigree  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  1-5),  it  would 
seem  that  both  Seraiah  and  Azariah  were  heads  of 
houses  (Neh.  x.  2)  ; they  are  both  therefore  named. 
Hilkiah  is  named  as  having  been  high-priest,  and 
his  identity  is  established  by  the  addition  “ the  son 
of  Shallum”  (1  Chr.  vi.  13);  the  next  named  is 
Zadok,  the  priest  in  David’s  time,  who  was  chief  of 
the  16  courses  sprung  from  Eleazar,  and  then 
follows  a complete  pedigree  from  this  Zadok  to 
Aaron.  But  then  as  regards  the  chronological  use 
of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  follows  from  the 
above  view  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  using 
them  as  measures  of  time,  though  they  are  inva- 
luable for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure 
that  they  are  complete.  What  seems  necessary  to 
make  them  trustworthy  measures  of  time  is,  either 
that  they  should  have  special  internal  marks  of 
being  complete,  such  as  where  the  mother  as  well 
as  the  father  is  named,  or  some  historical  circum- 
stance defines  the  several  relationships,  or,  that 
there  should  be  several  genealogies,  all  giving  the 
same  number  of  generations  within  the  same  ter- 
mini. When  these  conditions  are  found  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chro- 
nologv.  In  determining  however  the  relation  of 
generations  to  time,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  station  in  life  of  the  persons  in  question. 
From  the  early  marriages  of  the  princes,  the  average 
of  even  30  years  to  a generation  will  probably  be 
found  too  long  for  the  kings.® 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  name,  or  modifications  of  the  same 
name,  such  as  Tobias,  Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha, 
and  even  of  names  of  the  same  signification,  in  the 
same  family.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  careful- 
ness with  which  the  Jews  kept  their  pedigrees  (as 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  known  the  names  of 
their  remote  ancestors) ; it  also  gives  a clue  by 
which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtful  genealogies. 


throughout  the  East  in  those  days,  as  it  still  is,  to 
denote  connexion  generally,  either  by  descent  or 
succession”  (Layard’s  Nin.  $ Tab.  p.  613).  The 
observation  is  to  explain  the  inscription  “Jehu  the 
son  of  Omri.” 

s Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  in  a paper  read  before  the 
Chronolog.  Instit.,  endeavours  to  show  that  a gene- 
ration in  Scripture  language  = 40  years ; and  that 
St.  Matthew’s  three  divisions  of  14  generations, 
consequently,  equal  each  560  years ; a calculation 
which  suits  his  chronological  scheme  exactly,  by 
placing  the  captivity  in  the  year  n.c.  563. 
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The  Jewisl)  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one 
giving  the  generations  in  a descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  descending 
form  may  be  seen  in  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  or  1 Chr.  iii. 
Of  the  ascending  1 Chr.  vi.  33-43  (A.  Y.) ; Ezr. 
vii.  1-5.  The  descending  form  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  A begat  B,  and  B begat  C,  &c.  ; or,  the 
sons  of  A,  B his  son,  C his  son,  &c. ; or,  the  sons 
of  A,  B,  C,  D ; and  the  sons  of  B,  C,  D,  E ; aird  the 
sons  of  C,  E,  F,  G,  &c.  The  ascending  is  always 
expressed  in  the  same  way.  Of  the  two,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  descending  scale  is  the  one  in 
which  we  are  most  likely  to  find  collateral  descents, 
inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  the  object  is  to  enu- 
merate the  heirs  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
stem ; and  if  direct  heirs  failed  at  any  point,  colla- 
teral ones  would  have  to  be  inserted.  In  all  cases 
too  where  the  original  document  was  preserved, 
when  the  direct  line  failed,  the  heir  would  naturally 
place  his  own  name  next  to  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, though  that  predecessor  was  not  his  father, 
but  only  his  kinsman.  Whereas  in  the  ascending 
scale  there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  natuie  of  things. 
But  neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or  less  fit  than 
the  other  to  express  either  proper  or  imputed  filia- 
tion. 

Females  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
anything  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  transmitted  through  them. 
See  Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26  ; 
Ex.  vi.  23  ; Num.  xxvi.  33 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50, 
35,  &c. 

The  genealogical  lists  of  names  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many 
such  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  &c.  Jerome 
speaks  of  these  corruptions  having  risen  to  a fearful 
height  in  the  LXX. : “ Sylvam  nominum  quae 
scriptorum  vitio  confusa  sunt.”  “ Ita  in  Graec.  et 
Lot.  Codd.  hie  nominum  liber  vitiosus  est,  ut  non 
turn  Hebraea  quam  barbara  quaedam  et  Sarmatica 
nomina  conjecta  arbitrandum  sit”  “ Saepe  tria 
nomina,  subtractis  e medio  syllabis , in  unum  vocabu- 
lum  cogunt , vei . . unum  nomen  . . in  duo  vel  tria 
vocabula  dividunt  ” ( Praefat . in  Paraleip.').  In  like 
manner  the  lists  of  high-priests  in  Josephus  are  so 
corrupt,  that  the  names  are  scarcely  recognizable. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the 
genealogies. 

The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  unbroken  descent 
of  the  house  of  David  from  the  creation  to  the  time 
of  Christ.  The  registers  at  Jerusalem  must  have 
supp  ed  the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many  other 
families.  They  also  inform  us  of  the  origin  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Edomitish  sovereigns  down  to  about 
the  time  of  Saul.  Viewed  as  a whole,  it  is  a ge- 
nealogical collection  of  surpassing  interest  and  accu- 
racy. (Rawlinson’s  Herodot.  vol.  i.  ch.  2 ; Bur- 
lington’s Geneal.  Tab. ; Selden’s  Works , passim  ; 
Benj.  of  Tudela’s  Itin.,  by  A.  Asher.)  [A.  C.  H.] 

GENEALOGY  of  JESUS  CHRIST.  The 
New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but  one 
person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  priesthood  of 
Aaron  having  ceased,  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  being  transferred  to  the  gentiles,  there  being 
under  the  N.  T.  dispensation  no  difference  between 
circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  Barbarian  and 
Scythian,  bond  and  free,  there  is  but  One  whose 
genealogy  it  concerns  ur.  as  Christians  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Him  the  prophets  announced  as  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
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and  the  son  of  David,  and  the  angel  declared  that  to 
Him  should  be  given  the  throne  of  His  father  David, 
that  He  might  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever. 
His  descent  from  David  and  Abraham  being  there- 
fore an  essential  part  of  his  Messiahship,  it  was 
right  that  His  genealogy  should  be  given  as  a por- 
tion of  Gospel  truth.  Considering,  further,  that 
to  the  Jews  first  He  was  manifested  and  preached, 
and  that  His  descent  from  David  and  Abraham  was 
a matter  of  special  interest  to  them,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  proof  of  his  descent  would  be  one  especially 
adapted  to  convince  them ; in  other  words  that  it 
would  be  drawn  from  documents  which  they  deemed 
authentic.  Such  were  the  genealogical  records 
preserved  at  Jerusalem.  [Genealogy.]  And  when 
to  the  above  considerations  we  add  the  fact  that  the 
lineage  of  Joseph  was  actually  made  out  from 
authentic  records  for  the  purpose  of  the  civil  census 
ordered  by  Augustus,  it  becomes  morally  certain 
that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  was  extracted 
from  the  public  registers.  Another  consideration 
adds  yet  further  conviction.  It  has  often  excited 
surprise  that  the  genealogies  of  Christ  should  both 
give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  and  not  Mary.  But  if 
these  genealogies  were  those  contained  in  the  public 
register’s,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  them  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Mary,  the  espoused  wife  of  Joseph, 
could  only  appear  as  Joseph’s  son  (comp.  John  i. 
45).  In  transferring  them  to  the  pages  of  the 
Gospels,  the  evangelists  only  added  the  qualifying 
expression  “as  was  supposed”  (Luke  iii.  23,  and 
its  equivalent,  Matt.  i.  16). 

But  now  to  approach  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  are  thought  to  be  beset. 
These  difficulties  have  seemed  so  considerable  in  all 
ages  as  to  drive  commentators  to  very  strange 
shifts.  Some,  as  early  as  the  second  century, 
broached  the  notion,  which  Julius  African  us 
vigorously  repudiates,  that  the  genealogies  are 
imaginary  lists  designed  only  to  set  forth  the  union 
of  royal  and  priestly  descent  in  Christ.  Others  on 
the  contrary,  to  silence  this  and  similar  solutions, 
brought  in  a Deus  ex  machina,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tradition  derived  from  the  Desposyni,  in  which  by 
an  ingenious  application  of  the  law  of  Levirate  to 
two  uterine  brothers,  whose  mother  had  married 
first  into  the  house  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards  into 
the  house  of  Nathan,  some  of  the  discrepancies  were 
reconciled,  though  the  meeting  of  the  two  genealo- 
gies in  Zerubbabel  and  Salathiel  is  wholly  un- 
accounted for.  Later,  and  chiefly  among  Protestant 
divines,  the  theory  was  invented  of  one  genealogy 
being  Joseph’s,  and  the  other  Mary’s,  a theory  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  and  leaving  untouched  as  many 
difficulties  as  it  solves.  The  fertile  invention  of 
Annius  of  Viterbo  forged  a book  in  Philo’s  name, 
which  accounted  for  the  discrepancies  by  asserting 
that  all  Christ’s  ancestors,  from  David  downwards, 
had  two  names.  The  circumstance,  however,  of 
one  line  running  up  to  Solomon,  and  the  other  to 
Nathan,  was  overlooked.  Other  fanciful  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered ; while  infidels,  from  Por- 
phyry downwards,  have  seen  in  what  they  call  the 
contradiction  of  Matthew  and  Luke  a proof  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Gospels;  and  critics  like  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  a proof  of  such  portions  of  Scripture 
being  interpolated.  Others,  like  Alford,  content, 
themselves  with  saying  that  solution  is  impossible, 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  all,  in  regard 
to  the  main  points,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  if 
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only  the  document  in  question  are  dealt  with  rea- 
sonably, and  after  the  analogy  of  similar  Jewish 
documents  in  the  0.  T. — and  that  the  clues  to  a 
right  understanding  of  them  are  so  patent,  and  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  is  surprising  that  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  should  have  existed.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tion of  these  genealogies : — 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  i.  e. 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them  to 
be  satisfied  of  this.  The  notices  of  Joseph  as  being 
of  the  house  of  David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedigree,  are  an  additional  confirmation 
(Matt.  i.  20 ; Luke  i.  27,  ii.  4,  &c.),  and  if  these 
pedigrees  were  extracted  from  the  public  archives, 
they  must  have  been  Joseph’s. 

2.  The  genealQgy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as  Grotius 
most  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  Joseph’s 
genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  David, 
i.  e.  it  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
ending  with  Christ,  as  Joseph’s  reputed  son.  St. 
Luke’s  is  Joseph’s  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his 
real  birth,  as  David’s  son,  and  thus  showing  why  he 
was  heir  to  Solomon’s  crown.  This  is  capable  of 
being  almost  demonstrated.  If  St.  Matthew’s 
genealogy  had  stood  alone,  and  we  had  no  further 
information  on  this  subject  than  it  affords,  we  might 
indeed  have  thought  that  it  was  a genealogical  stem 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  exhibiting  Joseph’s 
forefathers  in  succession,  from  David  downwards. 
But  immediately  we  find  a second  genealogy  of  Jo- 
seph— that  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel — such  is  no  longer 
a reasonable  opinion.  Because  if  St.  Matthew’s 
genealogy,  tracing  as  it  does  the  successive  genera- 
tions through  the  long  line  of  Jewish  kings,  had 
been  Joseph’s  real  paternal  stem,  there  could  not 
possibly  have  been  room  for  a second  genealogy. 
The  steps  of  ancestry  coinciding  with  the  steps  of 
succession,  one  pedigree  only  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  proper.  The  mere  existence  therefore  of 
a second  pedigree,  tracing  Joseph’s  ancestry  through 
private  persons,  by  the  side  of  one  tracing  it  through 
kings,  is  in  itself  a proof  that  the  latter  is  not  the 
true  stem  of  birth.  When,  with  this  clue,  we 
examine  St.  Matthew’s  list,  to  discover  whether  it 
contains  in  itself  any  evidence  as  to  when  the  lineal 
descent  was  broken,  we  fix  at  once  upon  Jechonias, 
who  could  not,  we  know,  be  literally  the  father  of 
Salathiel,  because  the  word  of  God  by  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah  had  pronounced  him  childless,  and 
declared  that  none  of  his  seed  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  or  rule  in  Judah  (Jer.  xxii.  30). 
The  same  thing  had  been  declared  concerning  his 
father  Jehoiakim  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  Jechonias 
therefore  could  not  be  the  father  of  Salathiel,  nor 
could  Christ  spring  either  from  him  or  his  father. 
Here  then  we  have  the  most  striking  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  the  inference  drawn  from  finding  a 
second  genealogy,  viz.  that  St.  Matthew  gives  the 
succession , not  the  strict  birth ; and  we  conclude 
that  the  names  after  the  childless  Jechonias  are 
those  of  his  next  heirs,  as  also  in  1 Chr.  iii.  17. 
One  more  look  at  the  two  genealogies  convinces  us 
that  this  conclusion  is  just ; for  we  find  that  the 
two  next  names  following  Jechonias,  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  are  actually  taken  from  the  other  ge- 
nealogy, which  teaches  us  that  Salathiel’s  real 
father  was  Neri,  of  the  house  of  Nathan.  It  be- 
comes therefore  perfectly  certain,  that  Salathiel  of 
the  house  of  Nathan  became  heir  to  David’s  throne 
on  the  failure  of  Solomon’s  line  in  Jechonias  and 


\ that  as  such  he  and  his  descendants  were  transferred 
as  “sons  of  Jecouiah”  to  the  royal  genealogical 
table,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  law 
laid  down  Num.  xxvii.  8-11.  The  two  genealogies 
then  coincide  for  two,  or  rather  for  four  generations, 
as  will  be  shown  below.  There  then  occur  six 
names  in  St.  Matthew,  which  are  not  found  in 
St.  Luke ; and  then  once  more  the  two  genealogies 
coinoide  in  the  name  of  Matthan  or  Matthat  (Matt, 
i.  15 ; Luke  iii.  24),  to  whom  two  different  sons, 
Jacob  and  Heli,  are  assigned,  but  one  and  the  same 
grandson  and  heir  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ.  The  simple  and  obvious  explanation  of 
this  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  before,  that  Jo- 
seph was  descended  fiom  Joseph,  a younger  son 
of  Abiud  (the  Juda  of  Luke  iii.  26),  but  that  on 
the  failure  of  the  line  of  Abiud’s  eldest  son  in 
Eleazar,  Joseph’s  grandfather  Matthan  became  the 
heir  ; that  Matthan  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Heli  ; 
that  Jacob  had  no  son,  and  consequently  that 
Joseph,  the  son  of  his  younger  brother  Heli,  became 
heir  to  his  uncle,  and  to  the  throne  of  David. 
Thus  the  simple  principle  that  one  evangelist  ex- 
hibits that  genealogy  which  contained  the  successive 
heirs  to  David’s  and  Solomon’s  throne,  while  the 
other  exhibits  the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was 
the  heir,  explains  all  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedi- 
grees, their  agreements  as  well  as  their  discre- 
pancies, and  the  circumstance  of  there  being  two  at 
all.  It  must  be  added  that  not  only  does  tins 
theory  explain  all  the  phenomena,  but  that  that 
portion  of  it  which  asserts  that  Luke  gives  Joseph’s 
paternal  stem  receives  a most  remarkable  confirma- 
tion from  the  names  which  compose  that  stem. 
For  if  we  begin  with  Nathan,  we  find  that  his  son, 
Mattatha,  and  four  others,  of  whom  the  last  was 
grandfather  to  Joseph,  had  names  which  are  merely 
modifications  of  Nathan  (Matthat  twice,  and  Matta- 
thias  twice) ; or  if  we  begin  with  Joseph,  we  shall 
find  no  less  than  three  of  his  name  between  him 
and  Nathan : an  evidence,  of  the  most  convincing 
kind,  that  Joseph  was  lineally  descended  from 
Nathan  in  the  way  St.  Luke  represents  him  to  be 
(comp.  Zech.  xii.  12). 

3.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to 
Joseph  her  husband.3  So  that  in  point  of  fact , 
though  not  of  form,  both  the  genealogies  are  as 
much  hers  as  her  husband’s. 

But  besides  these  main  difficulties,  as  they  have 
been  thought  to  be,  there  are  seveial  others  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  any  account,  however  con- 
cise, of  the  genealogies  of  Christ.  The  most  startling 
is  the  total  discrepancy  between  them  both  and 
that  of  Zcrubbabel  in  the  0.  T.  (1  Chr.  iii.  19-24). 
In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel  not  one 
bears  the  name,  or  anything  like  the  name,  of 
Rhesa  or  Abiud.  And  of  the  next  generation  not 
one  bears  the  name,  or  anything  like  the  name,  of 
Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  corresponding 
generation  in  Matthew'  and  Luke.  Nor  can  any 
subsequent  generations  be  identified.  But  this  dif- 
ference will  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a remarkable 
harmony  established  in  its  place,  if  we  suppose 
Rhesa,  who  is  named  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  as  Zerub- 
babel’s  son,  to  have  slipped  into  the  text  from  the 


* Hippolytus  of  Thebes,  in  the  10th  century, 
asserted  that  Mary  was  granddaughter  of  Matthan. 
but  by  her  mother  (Patritius,  Dissert,  ix.  &c.,  D< 
Gen.  Jes.  Christi ). 
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margin.  Rhesa  is  in  fact  not  a name  at  all,  but  it 
is  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  captivity, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  through  the  third 
century  after  Christ,  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the 
East,  assumed  the  state  of  sovereigns,  and  were 
considered  to  be  of  the  house  of  David.  (See  pre- 
ceding article,  p.  672  a.)  These  princes  then  were 
exactly  what  Zerubbabel  was  in  his  day.  It  is  very 
probable  therefore  that  this  title,  KJPH,  Rhesa , 
should  have  been  placed  against  the  name  of  Zerub- 
babel by  some  early  Christian  Jew,  and  thence 
crept  into  the  text.  If  this  be  so,  St.  Luke  will 
then  give  Joanna,  ’laavvas,  as  the  son  of  Zerub- 
babel. But  ’Iwavvas  is  the  very  same  name  as 
Hananiah,  iYO^fl,  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  according 
to  1 Chr.  iii.  19. ' [Hananiah.]  In  St.  Matthew 
this  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next  generation 
we,  identify  Matthew’s  Ab-jud  (Abiud),  5 

with  Luke’s  Juda,  in  the  Hebrew  of  that  day 
‘nrp  (Jud),  and  both  with  Hodaiah,  -inTTin,  of 
1 Chr.  iii.  24  (a  name  which  is  actually  inter- 
changed with  Juda.  PlTirP,  Ezr.  iii.  9 ; Neh.  xi.  9, 
compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  40  ; 1 Chr.  ix.  7),  by  the 
simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemaiah, 
of  1 Chr.  iii.  22  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
Shimei,  of  ver.  19  : thus  at  the  same  time 

cutting  off  all  those  redundant  generatidns  which 
bring  this  genealogy  in  1 Chr.  iii.  down  some  200 
years  later  than  any  other  in  the  book,  and  long 
after  the  close  of  the  canon. 

The  next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  generations  between  the  two  genealogies. 
St.  Matthew’s  division  into  three  fourteens  gives 
only  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraham  to  Christ 
inclusive,  reckons  56,  or,  which  is  more  to  the  point 
(since  the  generations  between  Abraham  and  David 
are  the  same  in  both  genealogies),  while  St.  Matthew 
reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ,  St.  Luke  reckons 
43,  or  42  without  Rhesa.  But  the  genealogy  itself 
supplies  the  explanation.  In  the  second  tessaro- 
decade,  including  the  kings,  we  know  that  three 
generations  are  omitted — Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah 
— in  order  to  reduce  the  generations  from  17  to  14: 
the  difference  between  these  17  and  the  19  of  St. 
Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  like  manner  it  is 
obvious  that  the  generations  have  been  abridged  in 
the  same  way  in  the  third  division  to  keep  to  the 
number  14.  The  true  number  would  be  one  much 
nearer  St.  Luke’s  23  (22  without  Rhesa),  implying 
the  omission  of  about  seven  generations  in  this  last 
division.  Dr.  Mill  has  shown  that  it  was  a common 
practice  with  the  Jews  to  distribute  genealogies 
into  divisions,  each  containing  some  favourite  or 
mystical  number,  and  that,  in  order  to  do  this, 
generations  were  either  repeated  or  left  out.  Thus 
in  Philo  the  generations  from  Adam  to  Moses  are 
divided  into  two  decads  and  one  hebdomad,  by  the 
repetition  of  Abraham.  But  in  a Samaritan  poem 
the  very  same  series  is  divided  into  two  decads 
only,  by  the  omission  of  six  of  the  least  important 
names  ( Vindication , p.  110-118). 

Another  difficulty  is  the  apparent  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  the  last  tessarodecad,  which  seems 
to  contain  only  13  names.  But  the  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  either  in  the  process  of  translation,  or 
otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin 


have  got  confused  and  expressed  by  the  one  name 
Jechonias.  For  that  Jechonias,  in  ver.  11,  means 
Jehoiakim,  while  in  ver.  12  it  means  Jehoiachin,  is 
quite  certain,  as  Jerome  saw  long  ago.  Jehoiachin 
had  no  brothers,  but  Jehoiakim  had  three  brothel’s, 
of  whom  two  at  least  sat  upon  the  throne,  if  not 
three, b and  were  therefore  named  in  the  genealogy. 
The  two  names  are  very  commonly  considered  as 
the  same,  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  e.  g. 
Clemens  Alex.,  Ambrose,  African  us,  Epiphanius,  as 
well  as  the  author  of  1 Esdr.  (i.  37, 43),  and  others. 
Irenaeus  also  distinctly  asserts  that  Joseph’s  gene- 
alogy, as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  expresses  both 
Joiakim  and  Jechonias.  It  seems  that  this  identity 
of  name  has  led  to  some  corruption  in  the  text  of 
very  early  date,  and  that  the  clause  ’I exovlas  Se 
iyevvrjae  rbv  ’lexovlav  has  fallen  out  between 
avrov  and  e7rl  rrjs  /xer.  Ba/3.,  in  ver.  11.  The 
Cod.  Vat.  B.  contains  the  clause  only  after  Ba/Ju- 
\wvos  in  ver.  12,  where  it  seems  less  proper  (see 
Alford’s  G.  T.). 

The  last  difficulty  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  a chronological  one.  In  both 
the  genealogies  there  are  but  three  names  between 
Salmon  and  David — Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  chronology,  from  the  en- 
trance into  Canaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to  man’s 
estate)  to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  years,  or 
from  that  to  500  years  and  upwards.  Now  for 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoiachin, 
St.  Luke’s  genealogy  contains  20  names.  Obviously 
therefore  either  the  chronology  or  the  genealogy  is 
wrong.  But  it  cannot  be  the  genealogy  (which  is 
repeated  four  times  over  without  any  variation), 
because  it  is  supported  by  eight  other  genealogies,0 
which  all  contain  about  the  same  number  of  gene- 
rations from  the  Patriarchs  to  David  as  David’s 
own  line  does : except  that,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  Judah,  Boaz,  and  Jesse  being  all  advanced  in 
years  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  sons,  David’s 
line  is  one  of  the  shortest.  The  number  of  genera- 
tions in  the  genealogies  referred  to  is  14  in  five, 
15  in  two,  and  11  in  one,  to  correspond  with  the 
11  in  David’s  line.  There  are  other  genealogies 
where  the  series  is  not  complete,  but  not  one  which 
contains  more  generations.  It  is  the  province  there- 
fore of  Chronology  to  square  its  calculations  to  the 
genealogies.  It  must  suffice  here  to  assert  that  the 
shortening  the  interval  between  the  Exodus  and 
David  by  about  200  years,  which  brings  it  to  the 
length  indicated  by  the  genealogies,  does  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  bring  Israelitish  history 
into  harmony  with  Egyptian,  with  the  traditional 
Jewish  date  of  the  Exodus,  with  the  fragment  of 
Edomitish  history  preserved  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 — 39, 
and  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Israelitish 
history  itself.  The  following  pedigree  will  exhibit 
the  successive  generations  as  given  by  the  two 


Evangelists : — 

Accordivg  Adam 
to  | 

St.  Luke.  Seth 

Enos 

1 

Cainan 

Mnleleel 

Lantech 

i 

Noah 

! 

Shem 

Arphaxnd 

1 

Cainan 

Jared 

1 

Sala 

Enoch 

1 

Meier 

Mathusala 

1 

b See  Jer.  xxii.  11. 

e Those  of  Zadob,  Heman,  Ahimoth,  Asaph,  Ethan, 
hi  1 Chr.  vi. ; that  of  Abiathar,  made  up  from  dif- 


ferent notices  of  his  ancestors  in  1 Sam. ; that  of  Saul, 
from  1 Chr.  viii.,  ix.,  and  1 Sam.  ix. ; and  that  of 
Zabad  in  1 Chr.  ii. 
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Phalec  (Peleg) 

f 

Pharez 

1 

Ezrom 

| 

Ragau  (Ren) 

1 

Saructa  (Serugi 
1 

Aram  (Ram) 

Aminadab 

Nachor 
Tliara  (Terah) 

Naasson 

1 

Salmon=  Ra<  liab 

co  ding 

Abraham 

| 

to  Matt. 

1 

Booz=Ruth 

and  Luke. 

Isaac 

| 

Obed 

Jacob 

1 

l 

Jesse 

Judah 

1 

David=Batlisheba 

1 

Accenting 

Solomon 

According 

1 

Nathan 

to  Mutt. 

Roboam 

to  Luke. 

Mattatha 

Aliia 

1 

Menan 

Asa 

1 

Melea 

i 

Josaphat 

1 

Eliakim 

1 

| 

Joram  (Anaziati, 

1 

Jonan 

Joasli,  Ama/.iali 

Joseph 

Ozias 

1 

Juda 

Joatham 

| 

Simeon 

Acliaz 

1 

Levi 

Ezekias 

1 

Matthat 

Manasses 

| 

Jorim 

Amon 

| 

Eliezer 

Josias 

| 

Jose 

Jechonias  (i.  e.  Je- 

Er 

hoiakim)  and  his 
brothers  (i.  e.  .le- 

1 

hoaliaz.  Zedekiah, 
and  Shallum) 

| 

Elmodam 

1 

Cosam 

Jechonias  (i.  e.  Je- 

1 

hoiachin),  child- 

Addi 

less 

1 

Melchi 

1 

1 

Neri 

{Mott. 

and  T.uke ) 

i 

Snlathiel 

Zorobabel  (the  Prince  or  Rliesa) 

Joanna  (Hananiab,  in  l Chr.  iii.  19, 
omitted  by  Matthew,  i.  13) 

Juda,  or  Ab-iud  (Hodaiah,  1 Chr.  iii.  24) 


Eliakim 

Azor 

I 

Sadoc 

Achim 

I 

Eliud 

I 

Eleazar 


Luke. 


( Mali . and  uke.) 


Joseph 

Semei 

Mattathias 

Maath 

I 

Nagge 

Esli 

Naum 

Amos 

Mattathias 

I 

Joseph 

Janna 

I 

Melchi 

I 


Mattlia 

I 


J acob 

I 


{Matt,  and  Luke.) 


Heli 

I 


Mary  = Jacob’s  heir  was  Joseph 

Jesus,  called  Christ. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive, 
is  74,  without  the  second  Cainan  and  Rhesa.  In- 
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j eluding  these  two,  and  adding  the  name  of  God 
I Augustine  reckoned  77,  and  thought  the  numbei 
typical  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  in  baptism  by 
Him  who  was  thus  born  in  the  77th  generation, 
alluding  to  Matt,  xviii.  22  ; with  many  other  won- 
derful speculations  on  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
numbers  3,  4,  7,  10,  11,  and  their  additions  and 
multiplications  ( Quaest . Evang.  lib.  11).  Irenaeus, 
who  probably,  like  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  omitted 
Matthat  and  Levi,  reckoned  72  generations,  which 
he  connected  with  the  72  nations  into  which,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  x.  (LXX.),  mankind  was  divided, 
and  so  other  fathers  likewise. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  explanations  that 
have  been  given,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  com- 
mentators, the  reader  may  refer  to  the  elaborate 
Dissertation  of  Patritius  in  his  2nd  vol.  De  Evan - 
geliis ; who,  however,  does  not  contribute  much  to 
elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  opinions 
advanced  in  the  foregoing  article  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  writer’s  work  on  the  Genealogies  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ; and  much  valuable  matter  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Mill’s  Vindication  of  the  Geneal., 
and  in  Grotius’  note  on  Luke  iii.  23.  Other  trea- 
tises are,  Gomarus,  De  Geneal.  Christi;  Hottinger, 
Dissert,  duae  de  Geneal.  Christi;  G.  G.  Voss,  De 
J.  Chr.  Geneal. ; Yardley,  On  the  Geneal.  of  J.  Chr., 
&c.  [A.  C.  H.] 

GENERATION.  1.  Abstract: — time,  either 
definite,  or  indefinite.  The  primary  meaning  of 
the  Heb.  "TH  is  revolution  ; hence  period  of  time  : 
comp,  tt epiodos,  iviavr6s,  and  annus.  From  the 
general  idea  of  a period  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  or- 
dinary period  of  human  life.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  history  of  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  con* 
trasted  with  that  of  the  Lat.  seculum ; which, 
starting  with  the  idea  of  breed,  or  race,  acquired 
the  secondary  signification  of  a definite  period  of 
time  (Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  c.  17). 

In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal  age  a generation 
seems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  years  (Gen. 
xv.  16;  comp.  13,  and  Ex.  xii.  40);  the  later 
reckoning,  however,  was  the  same  which  has  been 
adopted  by  other  civilised  nations,  viz.  from  thirty 
to  forty  years  (Job  xlii.  16).  For  generation  in 
the  sense  of  a definite  period  of  time,  see  Gen.  xv. 
16  ; Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  &c. 

As  an  indefinite  period  of  time : — for  time  past 
see  Deut.  xxxii.  7 ; Is.  lviii.  12 ; for  time  future 
see  Ps.  xlv.  17,  lxxii.  5,  &c. 

2.  Concrete : — the  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So 
generation  — contemporaries  (Gen.  vi.  9 ; Is.  liii. 
8 ; see  Lowth  ad  loc.  ; Ges.  Lex. ; better  than 
“ aeterna  generatio,”  or  “ multitudo  creditura  ”) ; 
posterity , especially  in  legal  formulae  (Lev.  iii.  17, 
&c.)  ; fathers,  or  ancestors  (Ps.  xlix.  19  ; Rosenm. 
Schol.  ad  loc. ; comp.  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  28).  Dropping 
the  idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a race, 
or  class  of  men ; e.  g.  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  xiv. 
5,  &c.) ; of  the  wicked  (Deut.  xxxii.  5 ; Jer.  vii. 
29,  where  “ generation  of  his  wrath  ” = against 
which  God  is  angry). 

In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test,  three  words  are  rendered  by 

generation : — 

yeveaus,  yevv^/xara,  yevea. 

y evens,  properly  generatio  ; but  in  Matt.  i.  1 
fiifiXos  yevetreus  = ni'lVin  "lGD  = a genealogical 

scheme. 

ycvvriuaTa  pi.  of  yiuvv nu,  Matt.  iii.  7,  &cM 
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A.  V . generation ; more  properly  brood,  as  the 
result  of  generation  in  its  primary  sense. 

yevea  in  most  of  its  uses  corresponds  with  the 

Heb.  -TH. 

For  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50, 
Eph.  iii.  21  (A.  V.  “ ages”),  future:  Actsxv.  21 
(A.  V.  “ of  old  time  ”),  Eph.  iii.  5 (A.  V.  “ ages”), 
past. 

For  concrete,  see  Matt.  xi.  16. 

For  generation  without  reference  to  time,  see 
Luke  xvi.  8,  “ in  their  generation,”  *.  e.  in  their 
disposition,  “ indoles,  ingeniurn,  et  ratio  hominum,” 
Schleusn.  Matt.  i.  17,  “ all  the  generations either 
concrete  use,  sc.  “familiae  sibi  invicem  succe- 
dentes  ; ” or  abstract  and  definite,  according  to  the 
view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord.  [Genea- 
logy.] [T.  E.  B.] 

GENES  A.RETH.  In  this  form  the  name 
appears  in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  in 
Mark  vi.  53,  and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the  spelling 
of  the  Vulgate.  In  Matt.  xiv.  34,  where  the  Vulg. 
has  Genesar,  the  A.  V.  originally  followed  the  Re- 
ceived Greek  Text — Genesaret.  The  oldest  MSS. 
have,  however,  Yevvycraper  in  each  of  the  three 
places.  [Gennesaret.] 

GENESIS  (W*n2;  Ytveais : Genesis; 
called  also  by  the  later  Jews  “ISD),  the 

first  book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  an  interest  and  an 
importance  to  which  no  other  document  of  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lays  any  claim 
to  being  a trustworthy  history.  There  may  be 
some  papyrus-rolls  in  our  Museums  which  were 
written  in  Egypt  about  the  same  time  that  the 
genealogies  of  the  Semitic  race  were  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  these 
rolls  at  best  contain  barren  registers  of  little  service 
to  the  historian.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fragments  j 
of  Chinese  literature  which  in  their  present  form 
date  back  as  far  as  2200  years  B.c. , and  even  more." 
But  they  are  either  calendars  containing  astrono- 
mical calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  and 
temporary  interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is 
rich  in  details  respecting  other  races  besides  the 
race  to  which  it  more  immediately  belongs.  And 
the  Jewish  pedigrees  there  so  studiously  preserved 
are  but  the  scaffolding  whereon  is  reared  a temple 
of  universal  history. 

If  the  religious  books  of  other  nations  make 
any  pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  The 
Mantras,  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it 
would  seem,  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.b 
The  Zendavesta,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  scho- 
lars, is  of  very  much  more  modern  date.  Of  the 
C-iinese  sacred  books,  the  oldest,  the  Yih-king,  is 
undoubtedly  of  a venerable  antiquity,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  was  a religious  book  at  all ; while 
the  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  B.C.° 

But  Genesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas,  a collection 
of  hymns  more  or  less  sublime ; nor  like  the  Zenda- 
vesta, a philosophic  speculation  on  the  origin  of  all 
things;  nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  unintelligible 
jumble  whose  expositors  could  twist  it  from  a 

* Gfrorer,  Urgeschichte,  i.  s.  215. 
b See  Colebroke,  Asiat.  Res.  vii.  283,  and  Professor 
Wilson’s  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Rig-Veda. 
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cosmological  essay. into  a standard  treatise  on  ethical 
philosophy .d  It  is  a history,  and  it  is  a religious 
history.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  bock,  so  far  as 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be  properly 
termed  a history  of  the  world;  the  latter  is  a 
history  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race.  But 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a religious  histoiy : it  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man ; it  tells 
of  the  early  happiness  of  a Paradise  in  which  God 
spake  with  man ; of  the  first  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences ; of  the  promise  of  Redemption ; of  the 
gigantic  growth  of  sin,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Flood;  of  a new  earth,  and  a new  covenant  with 
man,  its  unchangeableness  typified  by  the  bow  in 
the  heavens  ; of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race 
over  the  world.  And  then  it  passes  to  the  story 
of  Redemption ; to  the  promise  given  to  Abraham, 
and  renewed  to  I$aac  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  all  that 
chain  of  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  symbolic  act  of  Redemption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a stretched  out  arm  Jehovah 
brought  his  people  out  of  Egypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  reli- 
gious aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  our- 
selves in  a position  rightly  to  understand  it.  Of 
course  the  facts  must  be  treated  like  any  other 
historical  facts,  sifted  in  Ihe  same  way,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  laws  of  evidence.  But  if  we 
would  judge  of  the  work  as  a whole  we  must  not 
forget  the  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  we  can  understand,  for  instance,  why  the 
history  of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minute- 
ness of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of  men 
we  have  nothing  but  a bare  catalogue.  And  only 
in  this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  not  with 
the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  biographies  o t 
the  three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  that  God  revealed  himself.  It 
was  to  them  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  was 
to  be  the  hope  of  Israel  till  “the  fulness  of  the  time” 
should  come.  And  hence  to  these  wandering  sheikhs 
attaches  a grandeur  and  an  interest  greater  than 
that  of  the  Babels  and  Nimrods  of  the  world.  The 
minutest  circumstances  of  their  lives  are  worthier 
to  be  chronicled  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires. 
And  this  not  merely  from  the  patriotic  feeling  oi 
the  writer  as  a Jew,  but  from  his  religious  feeling 
as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He  lived  in  the  land 
given  to  the  fathers  ; he  looked  for  the  seed  pro- 
mised to  the  fathers,  in  whom  himself  and  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

B.  Unity  and  Design. — That  a distinct  plan 
and  method  characterise  the  work  is  now  generally 
admitted.  This  is  acknowledged  in  fact  quite  as 
much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  different  documents  in  the 
book.  Ewald  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
cates of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  so  far  as  its  plan  is 
concerned,  than  Ranke  or  Hengstenberg.  Ewald 
indeed  (in  his  Composition  der  Genesis ) was  the 
first  who  established  it  satisfactorily,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  the  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What  then  is  the  plan  of  the  writer  ? First,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is  after  all  but  a 
portion  of  a larger  work.  The  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  a consecutive  whole : they  are  not 
merely  a collection  of  ancient  fragments  loosely 
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strung  together,  but,  as  we  shall  prove  elsewhere, 
a well-digested  and  connected  composition.  [Pen- 
tateuch.] 

The  great  subject  of  this  history  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  covenant 
there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was  con- 
stituted “ a kingdom  of  priests  and  a holy  nation  to 
Jehovah.”  With  reference  to  this  great  central 
fact  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  grouped. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  in  the 
midst  of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  Himself. 
But  a nation  must  have  laws,  therefore  He  gives 
them  a law  ; and,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  relation- 
ship to  God,  this  body  of  laws  is  both  religious  and 
political,  defining  their  duty  to  God  as  well  as  their 
duty  to  their  neighbour.  Further,  a nation  must 
have  a land,  and  the  promise  of  the  land  and  the 
preparation  for  its  possession  are  all  along  kept  in 
view. 

The  book  of  Genesis  then  (with,  the  first  chapters 
of  Exodus)  describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Theocracy.  In  reading  it  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a part  of  a more  ex- 
tended work ; and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  these 
two  prominent  ideas,  which  give  a characteristic 
unity  to  the  whole  composition,  viz.,  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  promised  land. 

We  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions 
of  Genesis,  which  the  giving  of  the  law  does  to  the 
entire  Pentateuch.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the 
Jewish  Nation  : to  Abraham  the  Land  of  Canaan  is 
first  given  in  promise.  Isaac  and  Jacob,  though 
also  prominent  figures  in  the  narrative,  yet  do  but 
inherit  the  promise  as  Abraham’s  children,  and 
Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  which  leads  finally  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  like  manner  the 
former  section  of  the  book  is  written  with  the  same 
obvious  purpose.  It  is  a part  of  the  writer’s  plan  to 
tell  us  what  the  Divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  asserts) 
work  backwards  from  Abraham,  till  he  comes  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  beginning  of  all  things.  He 
does  not  ask„Who  was  Abraham  ? answering,  of  the 
posterity  of  Shem ; and  who  was  Shem  ? a son  of 
Noah;  and  who  was  Noah?  &c.  But  he  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  because  the  God 
who  created  the  world  and  the  God  who  revealed 
Himself  to  the  father’s  is  the  same  God.  Jehovah, 
who  commanded  His  people  to  keep  holy  the  seventh 
day,  was  the  same  God  who  in  six  days  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  His  work.  The  God  who, 
when  man  had  fallen,  visited  him  in  mercy,  and 
gave  him  a promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  deliver  His  people  out 
of  Egypt.  He  who  made  a covenant  with  Noah, 
and  through  him  with  “ all  the  families  of  the 
ear-th,”  is  the  God  who  also  made  Himself  known  as 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  In 
a word,  creation  and  redemption  are  eternally  linked 
together.  This  is  the  idea  which  in  fact  gives  its 
shape  to  the  history,  although  its  distinct  enuncia- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  N.  T.  There  we  learn  that 
all  things  were  created  by  and  for  Christ,  and  that 
in  him  all  things  consist  (Col.  i.  16,  17)  ; and  that 
by  the  church  is  made  known  unto  principalities 
and  powers  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  It  would 
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be  impossible,  therefore,  for  a book  whicli  tells  us 
of  the  beginning  of  the  church,  not  to  tell  us  also 
of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a character  at  once 
special  and  universal.  It  embraces  the  world ; it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes 
the  universal  interest  subordinate  to  the  national. 
Its  design  is  to  show  how  God  revealed  Himself  to 
the  first  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that 
He  might  make  to  Himself  a nation  who  should  be 
His  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  This  is 
the  inner  principle  of  unity  which  pervades  the 
book.  Its  external  framework  we  are  now  to 
examine.  Five  principal  persons  are  the  pillars,  so 
to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  rests, 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

I.  Adam. — The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
earliest  history  of  mankind  (ch.  i.-iii.).  As  yet,  no 
divergence  of  the  different  families  of  man. 

II.  Noah. — The  history  of  Adam’s  descendants 
to  the  death  of  Noah  (iv.-ix.).- — Here  we  have  (1) 
the  line  of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history 
follows  the  fortunes  of  Seth,  whose  descendants 
are  (2)  traced  in  genealogical  succession,  and  in  an 
unbroken  line  as  far  as  Noah,  and  (3)  the  history 
of  Noah  himself  (vi.-ix.),  continued  to  his  death. 

III.  Abraham. — Noah’s  posterity  till  the  death 
of  Abraham  (x.-xxv.  18). — Here  we  have  (1)  the 
peopling  of  the  whole  earth  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah’s  three  sons  (xi.  1-9).  The  history  of  two  of 
these  is  then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem  only 
pursued  (xi.  10-32)  as  far  as  Terah  and  Abraham, 
where  the  genealogical  table  breaks  off.  (3) 
Abraham  is  now  the  prominent  figure  (xii.-xxv. 
18).  But  as  Terah  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Haran  (xi.  27),  some  notices  respecting  their  fami- 
lies are  added.  Lot’s  migration  with  Abraham  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  father  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
(xix.  37,  38),  nations  whose  later  history  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  Nahor  remained  in  Mesopotamia,  but 
his  family  is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii.  20-24), 
chiefly  no  doubt  for  Kebekah’s  sake,  who  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Isaac.  Of  Abraham’s  own 
children,  there  branches  off'  first  the  line  of  Ishmael 
(xxi.  9,  &c.),  and  next  the  children  by  Keturah ; 
and  the  genealogical  notices  of  these  two  branches 
of  his  posterity  are  apparently  brought  together 
(xxv.  1 -6,  and  xxv.  12-18),  in  order  that,  being  here 
severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abraham’s  life, 
the  main  stream  of  the  narrative  may  flow  in  the 
channel  of  Isaac’s  fortunes. 

IY.  Isaac. — Isaac’s  life  (xxv.  19-xxxv.  29),  a 
life  in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  his 
sons  the  final  separation  takes  place,  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed. 
Even  when  Nahor’s  family  comes  on  the  scene,  as 
it  does  in  ch.  xxix.,  we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Jacob’s  history. 

V.  Jacob. — The  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(xxxvi.  1). — Here,  after  Isaac’s  death,  we  have  (1) 
the  genealogy  of  Esau,  xxxvi.,  who  then  drops  out 
of  the  narrative,  in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of 
the  Patriarchs  may  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
mission to  the  death  of  Joseph  (xxxvii-1). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a specific  plan  is  pre- 
served throughout.  The  main  purpose  is  never 
forgotten.  God’s  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  writer’s  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is 
his  object  to  convey.  The  history  of  that  chosen 
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seed  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the  j 
guardians  of  the  Divine  oracles,  is  the  only  history  | 
which  interprets  man’s  relation  to  God.  By  its  | 
light  all  others  shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the  | 
time  shall  come.  Meanwhile  as  the  different  fami- 
lies drop  off  here  and  there  from  the  principal 
stock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A hint  is 
given  of  their  parentage  and  their  migrations ; and 
then  the  narrative  returns  to  its  regular  channel. 
Thus  the  whole  book  may  be  compared  to  one  of 
those  vast  American  rivers  which,  instead  of  being 
fed  by  tributaries,  send  off  here  and  there  certain 
lesser  streams  or  bayous,  as  they  are  termed,  tha 
main  current  meanwhile  flowing  on  with  its  great 
mass  of  water  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt  then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  in  its  present  form  a systematic  plan, 
it  is  no  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  collection  of 
ancient  fragments  without  order  or  arrangement. 
It  coheres  by  an  internal  principle  of  unity.  Its 
whole  structure  presents  a very  definite  and  clearly 
marked  outline.  But  does  it  follow  from  this  that 
the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  the  work  of  a 
single  author  ? 

C.  Integrity. — This  is  the  next  question  we  have 
to  consider.  Granting  that  this  unity  of  design, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  work  must  have  been  by  the  same 
hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
author  availed  himself  in  its  composition  of  earlier 
documents  ? and  if  so,  are  we  still  able  by  critical 
investigation  to  ascertain  where  they  have  been 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work  ? 

1.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book 
of  Genesis  with  anything  like  a critical  eye  without 
being  struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style 
and  language  which  certain  portions  of  it  present. 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  ii.  3-iii.  24  is  quite  diffe- 
rent both  from  chap.  i.  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again, 
chap.  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jahn)  chap,  xxiii.  are 
evidently  separate  documents  transplanted  in  their 
original  form  without  correction  or  modification  into 
the  existing  work.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  like 
uniformity  of  style  till  we  come  to  the  history  of 
Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the 
inscriptions  which  are  prefixed  to  certain  sections, 
as  ii.  4,  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to 
indicate  so  many  older  documents. 

3.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  names, 
Jehovah  in  some  sections,  and  Elohim  in  others,  is 
characteristic  of  two  different  writers ; and  other 
peculiarities  of  diction  it  has  been  observed  fall 
in.  with  this  usage,  and  go  far  to  establish  the 
theory.  All  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what 
we  might  have  expected  a priori,  viz.,  that  if 
Moses  or  any  later  writer  were  the  author  of  the 
book  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  existing 
traditions  either  oral  or  written.  That  they  might 
have  been  written  is  now  established  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  art  of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be 
much  earlier  than  Moses.  That  they  were  written 
we  infer  from  the  book  itself. 

As  true,  a Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  that  Genesis  was  based  on  a 
collection  of  o.Jer  documents.  [Pentateuch.] 
Of  these  he  professed  to  point  out  as  many  as 
twelve,  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  however, 
having  in  the  first  instance  suggested  the  distinc- 
tion. Subsequently  Eichhom  adopted  this  theory, 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  two  documents,  the  one 
Elohistic,  and  the  other  Jehovistic,  were  the  main 
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sources  of  the  book,  though  he  did  not  altogethei 
exclude  others.  Since  his  time  the  theory  has  been 
maintained,  but  variously  modified,  by  one  class  of 
critics,  whilst  another  class  has  strenuously  opposed 
it.  De  Wette,  Knobel,  Tuch,  Delitzsch,  &c.,  think 
that  two  original  documents  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  work,  the  Jehovist,  who  was  also  probably 
the  editor  of  the  book  in  its  present  form,  having 
designed  merely  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
Elohist.  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Baumgarten,  and 
Havemick  contend  for  a single  author.  The  great 
weight  of  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who 
argue  for  the  existence  of  different  documents. 
The  evidence  already  alluded  to  is  strong  ; and 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  an  honest 
historian  should  seek  to  make  his  work  more 
valuable  by  embodying  in  it  the  most  ancient 
records  of  his  race ; the  higher  the  value,  which 
they  possessed  in  his  eyes,  the  more  anxious  would 
he  be  to  preserve  them  in  their  original  form. 
Those  particularly  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
work  were  perhaps  simply  transcribed.  In 
one  instance  we  have  what  looks  like  an  omission, 
ii.  4,  where  the  inscription  seems  to  promise  a 
larger  cosmogony.  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
book  we  meet  with  a later  remark,  intended  to 
explain  or  supplement  the  earlier  monument. 
And  in  some  instances  there  seems  to  have  been  so’ 
complete  a fusion  of  the  two  principal  documents, 
the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic,  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  accurately  to  distinguish  them.  The  later 
writer,  the  Jehovist,  instead  of  transcribing  the 
Elohistic  account  intact,  thought  fit  to  blend  and' 
intersperse  with  it  his  own  remarks.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  (Die  Quellcn 
der  Genesis'),  in  chap.  vii. : vers.  1-10  are  usually 
assigned  to  the  Jehovist;  but  whilst  he  admits 
this,  he  detects  a large  admixture  of  Elohistic 
phraseology  and  colouring  in  the  narrative.  But 
this  sort  of  criticism  it  must  be  admitted  is 
very  doubtful.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
mentioned  where  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in 
assigning  their  own  to  the  several  authors.  Thus 
in  sections  generally  recognised  as  Jehovistic,  chaps, 
xii.,  xiii.,  xix.,  here  and  there  a sentence  or  a? 
phrase  occurs,  which  seems  to  betray  a different 
origin,  as  xii.  5,  xiii.  6,  xix.  29.  These  anomalies, 
however,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account  for 
them,  can  hardly  be  considered  of  sufficient  force 
entirely  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  independent 
documents  which  has  so  much,  on  other  grounds,  to 
recommend  it.  And  certainly  when  Keil,  Hengsten- 
berg and  others,  who  reject  this  theory,  attempt  to 
account  for  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  writer  designedly  employed  the 
one  or  the  other  name  according  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  was  treating,  their  explanations  are  often 
of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  As  a whole,  the  docu- 
mentary character  of  Genesis  is  so  remarkable  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  later  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  expect, 
supposing  a Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  different 
documents  in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  convinced5 
that  this  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 

Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Eiohistic  is 
the  earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral 
portions,  they  still  present  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  a connected  work.  This  has  been  very 
well  argued  by  Tuch  (Die  Genesis,  Allgem.  Einl. 
li.-lxv.),  as  well  as  by  Hupfeld  (Die  Quellcn  der 
Genesis),  Knobel,  and  Delitzsch. 
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Hupfeld,  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  care- 
ful, thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of  three 
original  records,  an  earlier  Elohist,  a Jehovist,  and  a 
later  Elohist.  These  three  documents  were,  accord- 
ing to  him,  subsequently  united  and  arranged  by  a 
fourth  person,  who  acted  as  editor  of  the  whole. 
His  argument  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, though  it  is  at  times  too  elaborate  to  be 
convincing. 

The  following  table  of  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names 
in  Genesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  probability  of  the  hypo- 
theses above  mentioned.  Much  as  commentators 
differ  concerning  some  portions  of  the  Book,  one 
pronouncing  passages  to  be  Elohistic,  which  another 
with  equal  confidence  assigns  to  the  Jehovist,  the 
fact  is  certain  that  whole  sections  are  characterized 
by  a separate  use  of  the  Divine  names. 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Elohim  is  found  exclu- 
sively, or  nearly  so: — Chap,  i.-ii.  3 (creation  of 
heaven  and  earth)  ; v.  (generations  of  Adam,  except 
ver.  29,  where  Jehovah  occurs  ; vi.  9-22  (genera- 
tions of  Noah)  ; vii.  9-24  (the  entering  into  the 
ark),  but  Jehovah  in  ver.  16 ; viii.  1-19  (end  of 
the  flood)  ; ix.  1-17  (covenant  with  Noah)  ; xvii. 
(covenant  of  circumcision),  where,  however,  Jehovah 
occurs  once  in  ver.  1,  as  compared  with  Elohim 
seven  times ; xix.  29-38  (conclusion  of  Lot’s  history) ; 
xx.  (Abraham’s  sojourn  at  Gerar),  where  again  we 
have  Jehovah  once  and  Elohim  four  times,  and 
Haelohim  twice;  xxi.  1-21  (Isaac’s  birth  and  Ish- 
mael’s  dismissal),  only  xxi.  1,  Jehovah  ; xxi.  22-34 
(Abraham’s  covenant  with  Abimelech),  where  Je- 
hovah is  found  once ; xxv.  1-18  (sons  of  Keturah, 
Abraham’s  death  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Elohim  once ; xxvii.  46-xxviii.  9 (Jacob  goes  to 
Haran,  Esau’s  marriage),  Elohim  once,  and  El  Shad- 
dai  once  ; xxxi.  (Jacob’s  departure  from  Laban), 
where  Jehovah  twice  ; xxxiii.-xxxvii.  (Jacob’s  re- 
conciliation with  Esau,  Dinah  and  the  Shechemites, 
Jacob  at  Bethel,  Esau’s  family,  Joseph  sold  into 
Egypt).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
large  portions  of  this  section  the  Divine  name  does 
not  occur  at  all.  (See  below.)  xl.-l.  (history  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt)  : here  we  have  Jehovah  once  only 
(xlix.  18).  [Ex.  i.-ii.  (Israel’s  oppression  in  Egypt, 
and  birth  of  Moses  as  deliverer).] 

(2.)  Sections  in  which  Jehovah  occurs  exclusively, 
or  in  px-eference  to  Elohim ; iv.  (Cain  and  Abel,  and 
Cain’s  postei'ity),  where  Jehovah  10  times  and 
Elohim  only  once ; vi.  1-8  (the  sons  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,  &c.)  ; vii.  1-9  (the  entering 
into  the  ark),  but  Elohim  once,  ver.  9 ; viii.  20-22 
(Noah’s  altar  and  Jehovah’s  blessing)  ; ix.  18-27 
(Noah  and  his  sons) ; x.  (the  families  of  mankind 
as  descended  from  Noah)  ; xi.  1-9  (the  confusion  of 
tongues)  ; xii.  1-20  (Abram’s  journey  first  from 
Haran  to  Canaan,  and  then  into  Egypt)  ; xiii. 
(Abram’s  separation  from  Lot)  ; xv.  (Abram’s  faith, 
sacrifice,  and  covenant)  ; xvi.  (Hagar  and  Ishmael), 
where  'iO  once ; xviii.-xix.  28  (visit  of  the 
three  angels  to  Abram,  Lot,  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  GomoiTah)  ; xxiv.  (betrothal  of'  Rebekah  and 
Isaac’s  maiTiage)  ; xxv.  19-xxvi.  35  (Isaac’s  sons, 
his  visit  to  Abimelech,  Esau’s  wives)  ; xxvii.  1-40 
(Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  Haelohim ; 
xxx.  25-43  (Jacob’s  bargain  with  Laban),  where  how- 

1 This  is  capable  of  proof,  not  from  the  meaning 
jf  the  root  K-Q,  which  does-  not  necessarily  mean  I 
creation  out  of  nothing  (though  it  is  never  usv  < but  I 
of  a Divine  act),  but  from  the  whole  structure  < the  • 
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ever  Jehovah  only  once  ; xxxviii.  (Judah’s  incest)  ; 
xxxix.  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  Potiphar’s  house 
and  in  the  prison)  ; [Ex.  iv.  18-31  (Moses’  return 
to  Egypt)  ; v.  (Pharaoh’s  treatment  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  Jehovah).] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii.  4 — iii.  24  (the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  genei'ally  regarded  as 
Jehovistic,  but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct.  The 
Divine  name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but 
Jehovah  Elohim  (in  which  form  it  only  occurs  once 
beside  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  ix.  38),  and  it  occurs 
20  times  ; the  name  Elohim  being  found  three 
times  in  the  same  section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the 
woman,  and  twice  in  that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv.  the  prevailing  name  is  El-Elyon 
(A.  V.  “the  most  high  God”),  and  only  once,  in 
Abram! s mouth,  “ Jehovah  the  most  high  God,” 
which  is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the 
names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  be  used  pro- 
miscuously. This  is  the  case  in  xxii.  1-19  (the 
offering  up  of  Isaac)  ; xxviii.  10-22  (Jacob’s  dream- 
at  Bethel)  ; xxix.  31-xxx.  24  (birth  and  naming 
of  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob) ; and  xxxii.  (Jacob’s 
wrestling  with  the  angel) ; [Ex.  iii.  1-iv.  17  (the 
call  of  Moses).] 

(6.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  other 
Divine  names  Adonai  is  always  found  in  connexion 
with  Jehovah,  except  Gen.  xx.  4 ; whereas  El, 
El-Shaddai,  &c.,  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
Elohistic  sections. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  neither  of  the 
Divine  names  occur: — Gen.  xi.  10-32,  xxii.  20-24, 
xxiii.,  xxv.  27-34,  xxvii.  40-45,  xxix.  1-30,  xxxiv., 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xl.,Ex.  ii.  1-22. 

D.  Authenticity. — Luther  used  to  say,  “ Nihil 
pulcrius  Genesi,  nihil  utilius.”  But  hard  critics 
have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to  de- 
tract from  its  utility.  In  fact  the  bitterness  of  the 
attacks  on  a document  so  venerable,  so  full  of  un- 
dying interest,  hallowed  by  the  love  of  many  gene- 
rations, makes  one  almost  suspect  that  a secret 
malevolence  must  have  been  the  mainspring  of 
hostile  criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has  met 
with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assailants.  To 
enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections  would  be 
impossible.  We  will  only  refer  to  some  of  the  most 
important. 

(1 .)  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first 
chapter,  has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways : first  by 
placing  it  on  the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all 
nations  ; and  next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements 
are  directly  contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  mo- 
dern science. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  two  objections. 

(a.)  Now  when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  all 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately 
struck  with  the  great  moral  superiority  of  the 
former.  There  is  no  confusion  here  between  th( 
Divine  Creator  and  His  work.  God  is  before  ah 
things,  God  creates6  all  things;  this  is  the  sublime 
assertion  of  the  Hebrew  writer.  Whereas  all  the 
cosmogonies  of  the  heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two 
directions.  Either  they  are  Dualistic,  that  is,  they 
regard  God  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existent 

sentence.  In  the  beginning — put  that  beginning 
when  you  will — God,  already  existent,  created.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  Divine  act,  • nothing  but  God, 
according  to  the  sacred  writer,  existed. 
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principles ; or  they  are  Pantheistic,  i.  e.  they  con- 
found God  and  matter,  making  the  material  universe 
a kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit  which 
informs  the  mass.  Both  these  theories,  with  their 
various  modifications,  whether  in  the  more  subtle 
philosophemes  of  the  Indian  races,  or  in  the  rougher 
and  grosser  systems  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Babylo- 
nians, are  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creation. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  like 
detail  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference 
between  the  Biblical  record  of  creation,  and  the  myths 
and  legends  of  other  nations,  it  may  suffice  to  men- 
tion certain  particulars  in  which  the  superiority  of 
the  Hebrew  account  can  hardly  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. First,  the  Hebrew  story  alone  clearly  acknow- 
ledges the  personality  and  unity  of  God.  Secondly, 
here  only  do  we  find  recognised  a distinct  act  of 
creation,  by  creation  being  understood  the  calling 
into  existence  out  of  nothing  the  whole  material 
universe.  Thirdly,  there  is  here  only  a clear  inti- 
mation of  that  great  law  of  progress  which  we  find 
everywhere  observed.  The  order  of  creation  as 
given  in  Genesis  is  the  gradual  progress  of  all 
things  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  to  the 
highest  and  most  completely  developed  forms. 
Fourthly,  there  is  the  fact  of  a relation  between  the 
personal  Creator  and  the  work  of  His  fingers,  and 
that  relation  is  a relation  of  Love:  for  God  looks 
upon  His  creation  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  and 
pronounces  it  very  good.  Fifthly,  there  is  through- 
out a sublime  simplicity,  which  of  itself  is  charac- 
teristic of  a history,  not  of  a myth  or  of  a philo- 
sophical speculation. 

(6.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a space  to  discuss  at 
any  lengtn  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  from 
the  results  of  modern  discovery  against  the  literal 
truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks  of  a 
general  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for  instance, 
that  light  could  not  have  existed  before  the  sun, 
or  at  any  rate  not  that  kind  of  light  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life ; 
whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative  makes  light  created 
on  the  first  day,  trees  and  plants  on  the  third,  and 
the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To  this  we  may  reply, 
that  we  must  not  too  hastily  build  an  argument 
upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation  when 
the  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  The  very 
act  of  Creation  must  have  been  the  introducing  of 
laws : but  when  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws 
may  have  suffered  some  modification.  Men  are  not 
now  created  in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but 
are  born  and  grow.  Similarly  the  lower  ranks  of 
being  might  have  been  influenced  by  certain  neces- 
sary conditions  during  the  first  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence, which  conditions  were  afterwards  removed 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  natural  functions. 
And  again  it  is  not  certain  that  the  language  of 
Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was  created 

f Hence  the  force  of  our  Lord’s  argument,  very 
generally  misunderstood,  in  John  v.  17. 

* One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these  is  by  the  late 
Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.  No  man 
had  a better  right  to  be  heard,  both  as  a profound 
geologist  and  as  a sincere  Christian.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  with 
which  he  attempts  to  reconcile  the  story  of  Genesis 
with  the  story  of  the  rocks.  But  his  argument  is  far 
from  convincing.  And  he  only  attempts  to  reconcile 
three  of  the  Mosaic  days  with  the  three  great  periods 
of  geology.  Another  writer,  Mr.  M‘Causland,  who 
has  adopted  his  view,  and  tried  to  extend  it  to  the 
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on  the  fourth  day.  It  may  mean  that  then  only 
did  that  luminary  become  visible  ta  our  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six 
periods,  without  defining  what  the  length  of  those 
periods  is.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  Divine 
rest  was  literally  a rest  of  24  hours.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Divine  Sabbath  still  continues.  There 
has  been  no  creation  since  the  creation  of  man. 
This  is  what  Genesis  teaches,  and  this  geology  con- 
firms. But  God,  after  six  periods  of  creative  activity, 
entered  into  that  Sabbath  in  which  His  work  has 
been  not  a work  of  Creation  but  of  Redemption/ 

No  attempt,  however,  which  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  identify  these  six  periods  with  correspond- 
ing geological  epochs  can  be  pronounced  satisfac- 
tory.8 On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  no  reconciliation  is  possible.1* * * 
What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconcilia- 
tion is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or  some 
one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of  phraseology  con- 
cerning physical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  limited 
range  of  information  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Bible  was  never  intended  to 
reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own  faculties 
rightly  used  could  put  us  in  possession.  And  we 
have  no  business  therefore  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  language  in  the  description  of  physical 
phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
that  by  means  of  the  firmament  God  divided  the 
waters  which  were  above  from  those  which  were  be- 
neath, we  admit  the  fact  without  admitting  the 
implied  explanation.  The  Hebrew  supposed  that 
there  existed  vast  reservoirs  above  him  correspond- 
ing to  the  “waters  under  the  earth.”  We  know 
that  by  certain  natural  processes  the  rain  descends 
from  the  clouds.  But  the  fact  remains  the  same 
that  there  are  waters  above  as  well  as  below. 

Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw  more 
light  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  modern  discoveries  are  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony.  That  the  world  was  created  in  six 
periods,  that  creation  was  by  a law  of  gradual  ad- 
vance beginning  with  inorganic  matter,  and  then 
advancing  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  highest, 
that  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth  no 
new  species  have  come  into  being  ; these  are  state- 
ments not  only  not  disproved,  but  the  two  last  of 
them  at  least  amply  confirmed  by  geological  re- 
search.' 

(2.)  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge  very  similar  re- 
marks apply.  All  nations  have  their  own  version  of 
these  facts,  coloured  by  local  circumstances  and  em- 
bellished according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophic  spirit 
of  the  tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  has  taken 


six  days,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  geological  question. 

h As  Professor  Powell  does  in  his  Order  of  Nature. 

1 I am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  the  trilobite 
which  is  discovered  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks 
is  not  the  lowest  type  of  organic  being : but  lower 
forms  may  have  perished  without  leaving  traces 
behind  them.  And  if  not,  manifestly  in  such  a nar- 
rative as  that  of  Genesis  we  ought  not  to  expect 
minute  accuracy : in  the  main  it  is  certainly  true 
that,  as  we  advance  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
strata,  we  find  a corresponding  advance  in  organic 
deposits. 
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root.  But  if  there  be  any  one  original  source  of 
these  traditions,  any  root  from  which  they  di- 
verged, we  cannot  doubt  where  to  look  for  it.  The 
earliest  record  of  these  momentous  facts  is  that 
preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  cannot  doubt  this, 
because  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  And  this  simplicity  is  an  argument 
at  once  in  favour  of  the  greater  antiquity  and  also 
of  the  greater  truthfulness  of  the  story.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  traditions  so  widely 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge, 
should  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  And 
it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  version 
of  these  facts,  which  in  its  moral  and  religious 
aspect  is  the  purest,  is  not  also,  to  take  the  lowest 
ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  true. 

Opinions  have  differed  whether  -we  ought  to  take 
the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.,  to  be  a literal 
statement  of  facts,  or  whether  with  many  expositors 
since  the  time  of  Philo,  we  should  regard  it  as  an 
allegory,  framed  in  childlike  words  as  befitted  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  us  a deeper 
spiritual  truth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  ought  not 
to  deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither  should  we  over- 
look the  very  important  bearing  which  this  narrative 
has  on  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
world  and  of  Israel.  Delitzsch  well  says,  “ The  story 
of  the  Fall,  like  that  of  the  Creation,  has  wandered 
over  the  world.  Heathen  nations  have  transplanted 
and  mixed  it  up  with  their  geography,  their  history, 
their  mythology,  although  it  has  never  so  completely 
changed  form  and  colour,  and  spirit,  that  you  can- 
not recognise  it.  Here,  however,  in  the  Law,  it 
preserves  the  character  of  a universal,  human,  world- 
wide fact : and  the  groans  of  Creation,  the  Redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  every 
man,  conspire  in  their  testimony  to  the  most  literal 
truth  of  the  narrative.” 

The  universality  of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  facts  of 
geology.  But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend 
for  a universal  deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  himself, 
it  is  true,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  that  was 
only  because  it  covered  what  was  then  the  known 
world  : there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to 
all  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  then  inha- 
bited : and  this  is  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy 
the  terms  of  the  narrative,  and  on  the  other,  the 
geological  difficulty  as  well  as  other  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  ark,  and  the  number  of  animals,  dis- 
appear with  this  interpretation.  [See  Noah.] 

(3.)  When  we  come  down  to  a later  period  in 
the  narrative,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in 
many  of  the  most  important  particulars  abundantly 
corroborated. 

Whatever  interpretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
the  subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  if  the 
reading  of  a cylinder  recently  discovered  at  Birs 
Nimrud  k may  be  trusted,  there  is  independent  evi- 
dence corroborative  of  the  Biblical  account.  But 
at  any  rate  the  other  versions  of  this  event  are  far 
less  probable  (see  these  in  Joseph.  Antiq . i.  iv.  3 ; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  14).  The  later  myths 


k As  piven  by  M.  Oppert  in  a Paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

“ Die  Volkcrtafel  der  Genesis. 


concerning  the  wars  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods 
are  apparently  based  upon  this  story,  or  rather 
upon  perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  suppose,  as  Kalisch  does  ( Genesis , p.  313),  that 
“ the  Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend 
into  a medium  for  solving  a great  and  important 
problem.”  There  is  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  any  such  design.  The  legend  is  a perversion  of 
the  history,  not  the  history  a comment  upon  the 
legend.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  bond 
fide  historical  character  of  the  earlier  portion  ot 
Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological 
catalogue  contained  in  chap.  x.  Knobel,  who  has 
devoted  a volume  m to  the  elucidation  of  this  docu- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  accu- 
racy beyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  with  his 
theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  assigns 
to  it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200  and 
1000  B.C. 

(4.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  in  this  dispersion, 
that  all  languages  had  one  origin,  philological  re- 
search has  not  as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to 
lead  to  any  very  certain  result.  Many  of  the 
greatest  philologists n contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not 
to  mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand 
out  in  complete  isolation.  And  the  most  that  has 
been  effected  is  a classification  of  languages  in  three 
great  families.  This  classification  however  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  threefold  division  of  the 
race  in  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Genesis 
tells  us. 

(5.)  Another  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of 
the  whole  human  race  from  a single  pair,  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  recent  investigations.  For 
the  full  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Prichard’s  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  with  great  care  and  ability. 

(6.)  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been  said, 
to  notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile  critics  at 
every  step  as  we  advance.  But  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  one  more  instance  in  which  suspicion  has 
been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative. 
Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct  portions  of 
the  Book,  which  in  their  main  features  no  doubt 
present  a striking  similarity  to  one  another.  See 
xii.  10-20,  xx.,  xxvi.  1-11.  These,  it  is  said,  besides 
containing  certain  improbabilities  of  statement,  are 
clearly  only  three  different  versions  of  the  same 
story. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  these  are  only  different 
versions  of  the  same  story.  But  is  it  psychologi- 
cally so  very  improbable  that  the  same  incident 
should  happen  three  times  in  almost  the  same 
manner?  All  men  repeat  themselves,  and  even 
repeat  their  mistakes.  And  the  repetition  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  a man  has  no  control,  is 
sometimes  as  astonishing  as  the  repetition  of  actions 
which  he  can  control.  Was  not  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  those  days  such  as  to  render  it  no  way 
improbable  that  Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and  Abi- 
melech  on  another,  should  have  acted  in  the  same 
selfish  and  arbitrary  manner?  Abraham  too  might 
have  been  guilty  twice  of  the  same  sinful  cowardice  ; 
and  Isaac  might,  in  similar  circumstances,  have 
copied  his  father’s  example,  calling  it  wisdom.  'To 

“ As  Bopp,  Lepsius,  Buraouf,  &c.  See  Renan, 
Ilistoire  dcs  Langucs  Scmitiqiu  s>,  1.  v.  c.  2,  3. 
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say,  as  the  most  recent  expositor  of  this  Book  has 
done,  that  the  object  of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to 
represent  an  idea,  such  as  “ the  sanctity  of  matri- 
mony ,”  that  “ in  his  hands,  the  facts  are  subordi- 
nated to  ideas,”  &c.,  is  to  cut  up  by  the  very  roots 
the  historical  character  of  the  Book.  The  mythical 
theory  is  preferable  to  this ; for  that  leaves  a sub- 
stratum of  fact,  however  it  may  have  been  embel- 
lished or  perhaps  disfigured  by  tradition.0 

There  is  a further  difficulty  about  the  age  of 
Sarah,  who  at  the  time  of  the  first  occurrence  must 
have  been  65  years  old,  and  the  freshness  of  her 
beauty  therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  faded.  In 
reply  it  lias  been  argued  that  as  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  127,  she  was  only  then  in  middle  life  ; that 
consequently  she  would  have  been  at  65  what  a 
woman  of  modern  Europe  would  be  at  35  or  40, 
an  age  at  which  personal  attractions  are  not  neces- 
sarily impaired. 

But  it  is  a minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  an- 
swering, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity 
of  the  writer,  because  of  difficulties  such  as  these. 
The  positive  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favour  of 
his  credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks 
and  herds,  the  free  and  generous  hospitality  to 
strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  for  a burial-place, — we  feel  at 
once  that  these  are  no  inventions  of  a later  writer 
in  more  civilized  times.  So  again,  what  can  be 
more  life-like,  more  touchingly  beautiful,  than  the 
picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of  Abra- 
ham’s servant  with  Rebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
Rachel  at  the  well  of  Haran  ? There  is  a fidelity 
in  the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that 
we  are  reading  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  anything 
more  completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal  times 
than  the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Melcliisedec?  The  very  open- 
ing of  the  story,  “ In  the  days  of  Amraphel,”  &c., 
reads  like  the  work  of  some  old  chronicler  who 
lived  not  far  from  the  time  of  which  he  speaks. 
The  archaic  forms  of  names  of  places,  Bela  for 
Zoar ; Chatzatzon  Tamar  for  Engedi ; Emek  Sha- 
veh  for  the  King’s  Vale;  the  Yale  of  Siddim  as 
descriptive  of  the  spot  which  was  afterwards  the 
Dead  Sea;  the  expression  “ Abram  the  Hebrew;” 
are  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
narrative.  So  also  are  the  names  of  the  different 
tribes  who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan  ; 
the  Rephaim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  but  a weak  remnant  left  (Jos.  xiii. 
12),  and  the  Susim,  Emim,  Chorim,  who  are  only 
mentioned  beside  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  ii.  10, 
12).  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  Abraham’s  “ arming  his  trained  servants”  (xiv. 
14)' — a phrase  which  occurs  no  where  else — and 
above  all  the  character  and  position  of  Melchisedec. 
“ Simple,  calm,  great,  comes  and  goes  the  priest- 
king  of  the  Divine  history.”  The  representations 
of  the  Greek  poets,  says  Creuzer  ( Symb . iv.  378), 
fall  very  far  short  of  this.  And  as  Havemick 
justly  remarks,  such  a person  could  be  no  theocratic 
invention ; for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  the  theo- 
cracy. Lastly,  the  name  by  which  he  knows  God, 
“ the  most  high  God,  Possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,”  occurs  also  in  the  Phoenician  religions,  but 
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not  amongst  the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those  slight 
but  accurate  touches  which  at  once  distinguishes 
the  historian  from  the  fabulist. 

Passing  on  to  a later  portion  of  the  Book  we  find 
the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  especially  their  hatred 
of  shepherds ; the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court 
(who,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  foimed  a distinct 
caste) ; the  existence  of  caste ; the  importance  of 
the  priesthood ; the  means  by  which  the  lan-J 
which  had  once  belonged  to  free  proprietors  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  king ; the  fact  that  even  at 
that  eai’ly  time  a settled  trade  existed  between 
Egypt  and  other  countries,  are  all  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  or  by  later  writers.  So  again  Joseph’s 
priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  he  rides,  the  body- 
guard of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  and  embalm- 
ing (though  spoken  of  only  incidentally)  are  spoken 
of  with  a minute  accuracy,  which  can  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
historian. 

E.  Author  and  date  of  composition. — It  will  be 
seen,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  though  containing  different  documents, 
owes  its  existing  foim  to  the  labour  of  a single 
author,  who  has  digested  and  incorporated  the  ma- 
j terials  he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  A modern 
writer  on  history,  in  the  same  way,  might  some- 
times transcribe  passages  from  ancient  chronicles, 
sometimes  place  different  accounts  together,  some- 
times again  give  briefly  the  substance  of  the  older 
document,  neglecting  its  form. 

But  it  is  a distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or 
editor  was.  This  question  cannot  properly  be  dis- 
cussed apart  from  the  general  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  We  shall 
therefore  reserve  this  subject  for  another  article. 
[Pentateuch.]  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

| GENNE’SAR,  THE  WATER  OF  (rb  S8wp 
j reyyrjcrap ; Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  7,  ra  vSara  ra 
j reyyTjo-apa,  Aey. ; Aqua  Genesar ),  1 Macc.  xi.  67. 
! [Gennesaret.] 
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I craper,  Luke  v.  1 ; vSup  revy^rdp,  1 Macc.  xi. 

67),  called  in  the  0.  T.  “the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,” 

| or  “ Cinneroth,”  Num.  xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  xii.  3), 

J from  a town  of  that  name  which  stood  on  or  near 
its  shore  (Josh.  xix.  35).  In  the  later  Hebrew 
I we  always  find  the  Greek  form  which 

| may  possibly  be  a corruption  of  rn33?  though 
some  derive  the  word  from  Gannah,  “ a garden,” 
and  Sharon,  the  name  of  a plain  between  Tabor  and 
this  lake  ( Onom . s.  v.  hapdv  ; Reland,  pp.  193, 

: 259).  Josephus  calls  it  Tewn^apinv  Al/xvTjy 
(Ant.  xviii.  2,  §1) ; and  this  seems  to  have  been 
its  common  name  at  the  commencement  of  our  era 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  755;  Plin.  v.  16  ; Ptol.  v.  15).  At 
its  north-western  angle  was  a beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  called  “Gennesaret”  (7 t)v  Teyyrjcraper,  Matt. 

( xiv.  34),  from  which  the  name  of  the  lake  was  taken 
j (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §7).  The  lake  is  also  called 
| in  the  N.  T.  ©ccAacrtra  rrjs  TaAiAalas,  from  the 
I province  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  western 
side  (Matt.  iv.  18  ; Mark  vii.  31 ; John  vi.  1) ; and 


0 If  the  view  of  Delitzsch  is  correct,  that  xii.  10-20  written  documents,  this  may  to  some  minus  explain 


is  Jehovistie  ; xx.,  Elohistic  (with  a Jehovistic  addi-  j the  repetition  of  the  story, 
tjon,  ver.  18) ; xxvi.  1-13,  Jehovistic,  but  taken  from 
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©c£a atrtra  rrjs  Tcfiepiafios.  from  the  celebrated  city 
(John  yi.  1).  Eusebius  calls  it  Aip.vr)  TtjSeptcbs 
( Onom . s.  v.  2apwy;  see  also  Cyr.  in  Jes.  i.  5). 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  all  the  numerous  names 
given  to  this  lake  were  taken  from  places  on  its 
western  side.  Its  modern  name  is  Bohr  Tubariyeh 

In  Josh.  xi.  2 “ the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  ” 
are  mentioned.  It  is  the  sea  and  not  the  city  that 
is  here  referred  to  (comp.  Deut.  iii.  17 ; Josh.  xii. 
3)  ; and  “ the  plains”  are  those  along  the  banks  of 
the  J ordan.  M ost  of  our  Lord’s  public  life  was  spent 
in  the  environs  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret.  On  its 
shores  stood  Capernaum,  “ His  own  city  ” (Matt.  iv. 
13);  on  its  shore  he  called  His  first  disciples  from 
their  occupation  as  fishermen  (Luke  v.  1-11);  and 
near  its  shores  He  spake  many  of  His  parables,  and 
performed  many  of  His  miracles.  This  region  was 
then  the  most  densely  peopled  in  all  Palestine.  No 
less  than  nine  cities  stood  on  the  very  shores  of  the 
lake ; while  numerous  large  villages  dotted  the 
plains  and  hill-sides  around  (Porter,  Handbook , 
p.  424). 

The  Sea  of  Gennesaret  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
thirteen  geographical  miles  long,  and  six  broad. 
Josephus  gives  the  length  at  140  stadia,  and  the 
breadth  forty  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §7)  ; and  Pliny  says  it 
measured  xvi.  M.  P.  by  vi.  (A.  H.  xiv.).  Both 
these  are  so  near  the  truth  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  mere  estimates.  The  river  Jordan  enters 
it  at  its  northern  end,  and  passes  out  at  its  southern 
end.  In  fact  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  just  a lower 
section  of  the  great  Jordan  valley.  Its  most  re- 
markable feature  is  its  deep  depression,  being  no  less 
than  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  (Robin- 
son, Pal.  i.  613).  Like  almost  all  lakes  of  volcanic 
origin  it  occupies  the  bottom  of  a great  basin,  the 
sides  of  which  shelve  down  with  a uniform  slope 
from  the  surrounding  plateaus.  On  the  east  the 
banks  are  nearly  2000  feet  high,  destitute  of  ver- 
dure and  of  foliage,  deeply  furrowed  by  ravines, 
but  quite  flat  along  the  summit ; forming  in  fact 
the  supporting  wall  of  the  table-land  of  Bashan. 
On  the  north  there  is  a gradual  descent  from  this 
table-land  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ; and  then  a 
gradual  rise  again  to  a plateau  of  nearly  equal  eleva- 
tion skirting  the  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee.  The 
western  banks  are  less  regular,  yet  they  present  the 
same  general  features — plateaus  of  different  altitudes 
breaking  down  abruptly  to  the  shore.  The  scenery 
has  neither  grandeur  nor  beauty.  It  wants  features, 
and  it  wants  variety.  It  is  bleak  and  monotonous, 
especially  so  when  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the 
sun  high.  The  golden  tints  and  purple  shadows  of 
evening  help  it,  but  it  looks  best  during  a thunder- 
storm, such  as  the  writer  has  often  witnessed  in 
early  spring.  The  cliffs  and  rocks  along  the  shores 
are  mostly  a hard  porous  basalt,  and  the  whole 
basin  has  a scathed  volcanic  look.  The  frequent 
earthquakes  prove  that  the  elements  of  destruction 
are  still  at  work  beneath  the  surface.  There  is  a 
copious  warm  fountain  near  the  site  of  Tiberias, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1837  both  the  quantity  and  temperature 
of  the  water  were  much  increased. 

The  great  depression  makes  the  climate  of  the 
shores  almost  tropical.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt 
by  the  traveller  in  going  down  from  the  plains  of 
Galilee.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  and  even 
in  early  spring  the  air  has  something  of  an  Egyp- 
tian balminess.  Snow  very  rarely  falls,  and  though 
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it  often  whitens  the  neighbouring  mountains,  it 
never  lies  here.  The  vegetation  is  almost  of  a 
tropical  character.  The  thorny  lote-tree  grows 
among  the  basalt  rocks  ; palms  flourish  luxuriantly, 
and  indigo  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  (comp.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  10,  §6). 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  trans- 
parent ; and  as  the  beach  is  everywhere  pebbly  it 
has  a beautiful  sparkling  look.  This  fact  is  some- 
what strange  when  we  consider  that  it  is  exposed  to 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  that  many  warm  and 
brackish  springs  flow  into  it,  and  that  it  is  supplied 
by  the  Jordan  which  rushes  into  its  northern  end, 
a turbid,  ruddy  torrent.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish 
now  as  in  ancient  times.  Some  are  of  the  same 
species  as  those  got  in  the  Nile,  such  as  the  Silurus, 
the  Mugil , and  another  called  by  Hasselquist  Sparus 
Galilaeus  (Reise,  pp.  181,  412  sq. ; comp.  Joseph. 
B.J.  iii.  10,  §7).  The  fishery,  like  the  soil  of 
the  surrounding  country,  is  sadly  neglected.  One 
little  crazy  boat  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
fleets  that  covered  the  lake  in  N.  T.  times,  and 
even  with  it  there  is  no  deep-water  fishing.  Two 
modes  are  now  employed  to  catch  the  fish.  One  is 
a hand-net,  with  which  a man,  usually  naked 
(John  xxi.  7),  stalks  along  the  shore,  and  watching 
his  opportunity,  throws  it  round  the  game  with  a 
jerk.  The  other  mode  is  still  more  curious.  Bread- 
crumbs are  mixed  up  with  bi-chlorid  of  mercury, 
and  sown  over  the  water ; the  fish  swallow  the 
poison  and  die.  The  dead  bodies  float,  are  picked 
up,  and  taken  to  the  market  of  Tiberias ! (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  432.) 

A “ mournful  and  solitary  silence  ” now  reigns 
along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Gennesaret,  which 
were  in  former  ages  studded  with  great  cities,  and 
resounded  with  the  din  of  an  active  and  industrious 
people.  Seven  out  of  the  nine  cities  above  referred 
to  are  now  uninhabited  ruins  ; one,  Magdala,  is  oc- 
cupied by  half-a-dozen  mud  hovels ; and  Tiberias 
alone  retains  a wretched  remnant  of  its  former 
prosperity.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GENNE'US  (rei'i'aios,  Alex.  Tevve6s  ; Gen - 
naeus ),  father  of  Apollonius,  who  was  one  of  several 
generals  (arparriyoi)  commanding  towns  in  Pales- 
tine, who  molested  the  Jews  while  Lysias  was  go- 
vernor for  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Macc.  xii.  2). 
Luther  understands  the  word  as  an  adjective  ( ytv - 
vdios  = well-born),  and  has  “des  edlen  Apollonius.” 

GENTILES.  I.  Old  Testament. — The  He- 
brew 'ill  in  sing.  = a people,  nation,  body  politic  ; 
in  which  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  nation 
amongst  others.  In  the  pi.  it  acquires  an  ethno- 
graphic, and  also  an  invidious  meaning,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  A.  V.  oy  Gentiies  and  Heathen. 

the  nations,  the  surrounding  nations, 
foreigners  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  v.  8).  In 
Gen.  x.  5 it  occurs  in  its  most  indefinite  sense  = the 
far-distant  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles,  without 
the  slightest  accessory  notion  of  heathenism,  or 
barbarism.  In  Lev.,  Deut.,  Ps.  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  various  heathen  nations  with  which  Israel 
came  -into  contact ; its  meaning  grows  wider  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wider  circle  of  the  national  experience, 
and  more  or  less  invidious  according  to  the  success 
or  defeat  of  the  national  arms.  In  the  Prophets  it 
attains  at  once  its  most  comprehensive  and  its 
most  hostile  view  ; hostile  in  presence  of  victorious 
rivals,  comprehensive  with  reference  to  the  triumphs 
of  a spiritual  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  connotation  of 
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the  term,  the  Jews  were  able  to  use  it,  even  in  the 
plural  in  a purely  technical,  geographical  sense.  So 
Gen.  x.  5 (see  above);  Gen.  xiv.  1;  Josh.  xii. 
23  ; Is.  ix.  1.  In  Josh.  xii.  23,  “ the  king  of  the 
nations  of  Gilgal,”  A.  Y. ; better  with  Gesenius 
“ the  king  of  the  Gentiles  at  Gilgal,”  where  pro- 
bably, as  afterwards  in  Galilee,  foreigners,  Gentiles , 
were  settled  among  the  Jews. 

For  “ Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,”  comp.  Matt.  iv. 
15  with  Is.  ix.  1,  where  A.  Y.  “ Galilee  of  the 

nations.”  In  Heb.  D'ilin  ^'^3,  the  “circle  of  the 

Gentiles  tear  H-ox'flv,  ha-Galeel ; whence 

the  name  Galilee  applied  to  a district  which  was 
largely  peopled  by  the  Gentiles,  especially  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  Gentiles  in  Gen.  xiv.  1 may  either  be  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  territory,  or,  as  suggested 
by  Gesenius,  “nations  of  the  West”  generally. 

II.  New  Testament. — 1.  The  Greek  eOuos  in 
sing,  means  a people  or  nation  (Matt.  xxiv.  7 ; 
Acts  ii.  5,  &c.),  and  even  the  Jewish  people  (Luke 
vii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  &c.  ; comp.  '1J|,  supr.)  It  is  only 
in  the  pi.  that  it  is  used  for  the  Heb.  D'13,  heathen, 
gentiles  (comp,  edvos,  heathen,  ethnic) : in  Matt, 
xxi.  43  €0i /et  alludes  to,  but  does  not  directly  stand 
for,  “ the  Gentiles.”  As  equivalent  to  Gentiles  it 
is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but  not  always 
in  an  invidious  sense  (e.  g.  Rom.  xi.  13;  Eph. 
iii.  1,  6). 

2.  "EA \r]V,  John  vii.  35,  rj  Siacnroph.  tuu 
'EWrivau,  “ the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gen- 
tiles,” Rom.  iii.  9,  ’IovSaiovs  /cal  c,E\\r]yas,  Jews 
and  Gentiles. 

The  A.  Y.  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of 
this  word  ; sometimes  rendering  it  by  Greek  (Acts 
xiv.  1,  xvii.  4 ; Rom.  i.  16,  x.  12),  sometimes  by 
Gentile  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9 ; 1 Cor.  x.  32), 
inserting  Greek  in  the  margin.  The  places  where 
'EAAtji/  is  equivalent  to  Greek  simply  (as  Acts  xvi. 
1,  3)  are  much  fewer  than  those  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  Gentile.  The  former  may  probably  be 
reduced  to  Acts  xvi.  1,  3 ; Acts  xviii.  17  ; Rom.  i. 
14.  The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language.  Evenin2Macc.  iv.  13  'E\\t)vht- 
H&s  appears  as  synonymous  with  a\\o<pvAi<rfx6s 
(comp.  vi.  9)  ; and  in  Is.  ix.  12  the  LXX.  renders 

hj"E\\T]vas]  and  so  the  Greek  Fathers  de- 
fended the  Christian  faith  rr pbs  f/EAA rjyas,  and  /co0’ 
'E\\t)vicv.  [Greek  ; Heathen.]  [T.  E.  B.] 

GENU'BATH  (71135  ; TaunUdd  ; Genubath ), 
the  son  of  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  the  royal  family, 
by  an  Egyptian  princess,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes, 
the  queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who  governed  Egypt  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  David  (1  K.  xi.  20  ; 
comp.  16).  Genubath  was  born  in  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh,  and  weaned  by  the  queen  herself ; after 
which  he  became  a member  of  the  royal  establish- 
ment, on  the  same  footing  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pharaoh.  The  fragment  of  Edomite  chronicle  in 
which  this  is  contained  is  very  remarkable,  and  may 
be  compared  with  that  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  Genubath 
is  not  again  mentioned  or  alluded  to. 

GE'ON  (Trial' ; Gehori),  i.  e.  Gihon,  one  of  the 
four  rivers  of  Eden ; introduced,  with  the  Jordan, 
and  probably  the  Nile,  into  a figure  in  the  praise  of 
wisdom,  Ecclus.  xxiv.  27.  This  is  merely  the 
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Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name,  the  same  which 
is  used  by  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  ii.  13. 

GE'RA  (fcOil ; Trjpa),  one  of  the  “sons,”  i.e.  de* 
scendants,  of  Benjamin,  enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
as  already  living  at  the  time  of  Jacob’s  migration 
into  Egypt.  He  was  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 
[Bela.]  The  text  of  this  last  passage  is  very 
corrupt ; and  the  different  Geras  there  named  seem 
to  reduce  themselves  into  one, — the  same  as  the 
son  of  Bela.  Gera,  who  is  named  Judg.  iii.  15  as 
the  ancestor  of  Ehud,  and  in  2 Sam.  xvi.  5 as  the 
ancestor  of  Shimei  who  cursed  David  [Becher], 
is  probably  also  the  same  person.  Gera  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  Benjamite  families  in 
Num.  xxvi.  38-40 ; of  which  a very  obvious  ex- 
planation is  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  the  head 
of  a separate  family,  but  was  included  among  the 
Belaites ; it  being  a matter  of  necessity  that  some 
of  Bela’s  sons  should  be  so  included,  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  family  of  Belaites  at  all.  Dr. 
Kalisch  has  some  long  and  rather  perplexed  ob- 
servations on  the  discrepancies  in  the  lists  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  and  Num.  xxvi.,  and  specially  as  regards  the 
sons  of  Benjamin.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  two 
lists  agree  very  well  as  far  as  Benjamin  is  con- 
cerned. For  the  only  discrepance  that  remains, 
when  the  absence  of  Becher  and  Gera  from  the  list 
in  Num.  is  thus  explained,  is  that  for  the  two 
names  TlK  and  (Ehi  and  Rosh)  in  Gen.,  we 

have  the  one  name  D“VTIK  (Ahiram)  in  Num.  If 
this  last  were  written  DfcCI,  as  it  might  be,  the 
two  texts  would  be  almost  identical,  especially  if 
written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  in  which  the 
shin  closely  resembles  the  mem.  That  Ahiram  is 
right  we  are  quite  sure,  from  the  family  of  the 
Ahiramites,  and  from  the  non-mention  elsewhere 
of  Rosh,  which  in  fact  is  not  a proper  name. 
[Rosh.]  The  conclusion  therefore  seems  certain 
that  in  Gen.  is  a mere  clerical  error,  and 

that  there  is  perfect  agreement  between  the  two 
lists.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  further 
fact  that  in  the  word  which  follows  Rosh,  viz. 
Muppim,  the  initial  m is  an  error  for  sh.  It  should 
be  Shuppim,  as  in  Num.  xxvi.  39  ; 1 Chr.  vii.  12. 
The  final  m of  Ahiram,  and  the  initial  sh  of  Shup- 
pim, have  thus  been  transposed.  To  the  remarks 
made  under  Becher  should  be  added  that  the  great 
destruction  of  the  Benjamites  recorded  in  Judg.  xx. 
may  account  for  the  introduction  of  so  many  new 
names  in  the  late*-  Benjamite  lists  of  1 Chr.  vii. 
and  viii.,  of  which  several  seem  to  be  wemen’s 
names.  [A.  C.  H.] 

GERAH.  [Measures.] 

GE'RAR  (“H5  ; Tepapa ; Joseph.  Ant.  i.  12, 
§1),  a very  ancient  city  south  of  Gaza.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  Genesis  (x.  19,  xx.  1 , xxvi.  1,6);  also  inci- 
dentally in  2 Chr.  xiv.  13, 14 . In  Genesis  the  people 
are  spoken  of  as  Philistines  ; but  their  habits  appear, 
in  that  early  stage,  more  pastoral  than  they  subse- 
quently were.  Yet  they  are  even  then  warlike,  since 
Abimelech  was  “ a captain  of  the  host,”  who  appears 
from  his  fixed  title,  “ Phichol,”  like  that  of  the  king, 
“Abimelech,”  to  be  a permanent  officer  (comp.  Gen. 
xxi.  32,  xxvi.  26,  and  Ps.  xxxiv.,  title).  The  local 
description,  xxi.  1,  “between  Kadesh  and  Shur,”  is 
probably  meant  to  indicate  the  limits  within  which 
these  pastoral  Philistines,  whose  chief  seat  was  then 
Gerar,  ranged,  although  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  their  territory  embraced  all  the  interval  between 
those  cities.  It  must  have  trenched  on  the  “ south  ** 
or  " south  country  ” of  later  Palestine.  From  a com  • 
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parison  of  xxi.  32  with  xxvi.  23,  26, a Beersheba 
would  seem  to  be  just  on  the  verge  of  this  territory, 
and  perhaps  to  be  its  limit  towards  the  N.E.  For  its 
southern  boundary,  though  very  uncertain,  none  is 
more  probable  than  the  Wadys  El  Arish  (“  River  of 
Egypt  ”)  and  El  ’Ain ; south  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring “ wilderness  of  Paran”  (xx.  15,  xxi.  22, 
34)  may  be  probably  reckoned  to  begin.  Isaac  was 
most  probably  born  in  Gerar.  The  great  crops 
which  he  subsequently  raised  attest  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  which,  lying  in  the  maritime  plain,  still 
contains  some  of  the  best  ground  in  Palestine  (xxi. 
2,  xxvi.  12).  It  is  possible  that  the  wells  mentioned 
by  Robinson  (i.  190)  may  represent  those  digged 
by  Abraham  and  reopened  by  Isaac  (xxvi.  18-22).b 
Williams  ( Holy  City,  i.  46)  speaks  of  a Joorf  el 
Gerar  as  now  existing,  three  hours  S.S.E.  of  Gaza, 
and  this  may  probably  indicate  the  northern  limit 
of  the  territory,  if  not  the  site  of  the  town ; but  the 
range  of  that  territory  need  not  be  so  tar  narrowed 
as  to  make  the  Wady  Euhaibeh  an  impossible  site, 
as  Robinson  thinks  it  (see  his  map  at  end  of  vol.  i. 
and  i.  197),  for  Rehoboth.  There  is  also  a Wady 
el  Jerur  laid  down  S.  of  the  wadys  above-named, 
and  running  into  one  of  them ; but  this  is  too  far 
south  (Robinson,  i.  189,  note)  to  be  accepted  as  a 
possible  site.  The  valley  of  Gerar  may  be  almost 
any  important  wady  within  the  limits  indicated ; 
but  if  the  above-mentioned  situation  for  the  wells 
be  not  rejected,  it  would  tend  to  designate  the 
Wady  el  Ain.  Robinson  (ii.  44)  appears  to  prefer 
the  W.  es  Scheria,  running  to  the  sea  south  of  Gaza. 
Eusebius  (de  sit.  fy  nom.  loc.  Heb.  s.  v.)  makes 
Gerar  25  miles  S.  from  Eleutheropolis,  which  would 
be  about  the  latitude  of  Beersheba ; but  see  Je- 
vonie,  Lib.  quaest.  Heb.  Gen.  lxii.  3.  Bered  (xvi. 
14)  may  perhaps  have  lain  in  this  territory.  In  1 
Chr.  iv.  39,  the  LXX.  read  Gerar,  els  tV  Tepapa , 
for  Gedor ; a substitution  which  is  not  without 
some  claims  to  support.  [Bered  ; Beersheba  ; 
Gedor.]  [H.  H.] 

GER'ASA  (r epacra,  Ptol. ; Fepdaraa,  Not. 


Eccles. ; Arab.  J crash, 


A This  name  does 


LT^ 

not  occur  in  the  0.  T.,  nor  in  the  Received  Text  of 
the  N.  T.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in 
Matt.  viii.  28,  “ Gerasenes  ” supersedes  “ Gadarenes.” 
Gerasa  was  a celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  Peraea  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §3),  placed  by  some 
in  the  province  of  Coelesyria  and  region  of  Deca- 
polis  (Steph.  s.  v.),  by  others  in  Arabia  (Epiph.  ado. 
Haer. ; Origen.  in  Johan.').  These  various  state- 
ments do  not  arise  from  any  doubts  as  to  the  locality 
of  the  city,  but  from  the  ill-defined  boundaries  of  the 
provinces  mentioned.  In  the  Roman  age  no  city  of 
Palestine  was  better  known  than  Gerasa.  It  is 
situated  amid  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  20  miles  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  25  north  of  Philadelphia,  the 
ancient  Rabbath-Ammon.  Several  MSS.  read  Te- 
paarjvSbv  instead  of  Fepyeo-yruj/,  in  Matt.  viii.  28  ; 
but  the  city  of  Gerasa  lay  too  far  from  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  miracles 
having  been  wrought  in  its  vicinity.  If  the  reading 
Tepa<rriv£)v  be  the  true  one,  the  X^Pa>  “district,” 
must  then  have  been  very  large,  including  Gadara 
and  its  environs ; and  Matthew  thus  uses  a broader 
appellation,  where  Mark  and  Luke  use  a more  spe- 


a The  well  where  Isaac  and  Abimelech  covenanted 
is  distinguished  by  the  LXX.  from  the  Beersheba 
where  Abraham  did  so,  the  former  being  called  <f>pe'ap 
'j p/cow,  the  latter  </>peap  opKi<rfx.ov. 


cific  one.  This  is  not  improbable ; as  Jerome  (ad 
Obad .)  states  that  Gilead  was  in  his  day  called 
Gerasa ; and  Origen  affirms  that  Tepcunivioi'  was 
the  ancient  reading  (Opp.  iv.  p.  140).-  [Gadara.] 

It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  Gerasa  was 
founded.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Josephus  as 
having  been  captured  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (circ. 
B.C.  85 ; Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  4,  §8).  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  the  Jews  burned  in  revenge  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  countrymen  at  Caesarea,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  last  war  with  the  Romans ; 
and  it  had  scarcely  recovered  from  this  calamity 
when  the  Emperor  Vespasian  despatched  Annius. 
his  general,  to  capture  it.  Annius,  having  carried 
the  city  at  the  first  assault,  put  to  the  sword  one 
thousand  of  the  youth  who  had  not  effected  their 
escape,  enslaved  their  families,  and  plundered  their 
dwellings  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §1).  It  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  a century  subsequent  to  this 
period  that  Gerasa  attained  its  greatest  prosperity, 
and  was  adorned  with  those  monuments  which  give 
it  a place  among  the  proudest  cities  of  Syria.  His- 
tory tells  us  nothing  of  this,  but  the  fragments  of 
inscriptions  found  among  its  ruined  palaces  and 
temples,  show  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  architec- 
tural splendour  to  the  age  and  genius  of  the  Anto- 
nines  (a.d.  138-80).  It  subsequently  became  the 
seat  of  a bishopric.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
city  was  ever  occupied  by  the  Saracens.  There  are 
no  traces  of  their  architecture — no  mosks,  no  inscrip- 
tions, no  reconstruction  of  old  edifices,  such  as  are 
found  in  most  other  great  cities  in  Syria.  All  here 
is  Roman,  or  at  least  ante-Islamic  ; every  structure 
remains  as  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  of  the  earth- 
quake shock  left  it — ruinous  and  deserted. 

The  ruins  of  Gerasa  are  by  iar  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  are 
situated  on  both  sides  of  a shallow  valley  that  runs 
from  north  to  south  through  a high  undulating 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Zwrka  (the  ancient  Jabbok) 
at  the  distance  of  about  5 miles.  A little  rivulet, 
thickly  fringed  with  oleander,  winds  through  the 
valley,  giving  life  and  beauty  to  the  deserted  city. 
The  first  view  of  the  ruins  is  very  striking ; and 
such  as  have  enjoyed  it  will  not  soon  forget  the 
impression  made  upon  the  mind.  The  long  colon- 
nade running  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  the  graceful  circle  of  the 
forum ; the  groups  of  columns  clustered  here  and 
there  round  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  temples ; 
the  heavy  masses  of  masonry  that  distinguish  the 
positions  of  the  great  theatres ; and  the  vast  field 
of  shapeless  ruins  rising  gradually  from  the  green 
banks  of  the  rivulet  to  the  battlemented  heights  on 
each  side — all  combine  in  forming  a picture  such  as 
is  rarely  equalled.  The  form  of  the  city  is  an  irre- 
gular square,  each  side  measuring  nearly  a mile. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a strong  wall,  a large  portion 
of  which,  with  its  flanking  towers  at  intervals,  is 
in  a good  state  of  preservation.  Three  gateways 
are  still  nearly  perfect;  and  within  the  city  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  thirty  columns  remain 
on  their  pedestals.  (Full  descriptions  of  Gerasa 
are  given  in  the  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal. ; 
Burckhardt’s  Travels  in  Syria  ; Buckingham’s  Arab 
Tribes;  Ritter’s  Pal.  und  Syr.).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GERGESE'NES,  Matt.  viii.  28.  [Gadara.] 


b The  stopping  wells  is  a device  still  resorted  to  by 
the  Bedouins,  to  make  a country  untenable  by  a neigh- 
bour of  whom  they  wish  to  be  rid. 
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GERGE&I'TES,  THE  (ol  repyetraiot ; Vulg. 

emits),  Jud.  v.  10.  [Girgashites.] 

GERIZ'IM  (always  DTirin,  har-Gerizzim, 
the  mountain  of  the  Gerizzites,  from  , G’rizzi, 
dwellers  in  a shorn  (t.  e.  desert)  land,  from 

garaz,  to  cut  off ; possibly  the  tribe  subdued  by 
David,  1 Sam,  xxvii.  8 ; FoLpi^iv ; Garizim ),  a 
mountain  designated  by  Moses,  in  conjunction  with 
Mount  Ebal,  to  be  the  scene  of  a great  solemnity 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the 
piomised  land.  High  places  had  a peculiar  charm 
attached  to  them  in  these  days  of  external  observ- 
ance. The  law  was  delivered  from  Sinai : the 
blessings  and  curses  affixed  to  the  performance  or 
neglect  of  it  were  directed  to  be  pronounced  upon 
Gerizim  and  Ebal.  Six  of  the  tribes — Simeon,  Levi 
(but  Joseph  being.  1 epresented  by  two  tribes,  Levi’s 
actual  place  probably  was  as  assigned  below),  Judah, 
Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  were  to  take  their 
stand  upon  the  former  to  bless  ; and  six,  namely — 
Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali — 
upon  the  latter  to  curse  (Deut.  xxvii.  12-13). 
Apparently,  the  Ark  halted  mid-way  between  the 
two  mountains,  encompassed  by  the  priests  and 
Levites,  thus  divided  by  it  into  two  bands,  with 
Joshua  for  their  coryphaeus.  He  read  the  blessings 
and  cursings  successively  (Josh.  viii.  33,  34),  to  be 
re-echoed  by  the  Levites  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  responded  to  by  the  tribes  in  their  double 
array  with  a loud  Amen  (Deut.  xxvii.  14).  Cu- 
riously enough,  only  the  formula  for  the  curses  is 
given  (ibid.  v.  14-26)  ; and  it  was  upon  Ebal,  and 
not  Gerizim,  where  the  altar  of  whole  unwrought 
stone  was  to  be  built,  and  where  the  huge  plastered 
stones,  with  the  words  of  the  law  (Josh.  viii.  32  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8.  §44,  limits  them  to  the  bless- 
ings and  curses  just  pronounced)  written  upon 
them  were  to  be  set  up  (Deut.  xxvii.  4-6) — a 
significant  omen  for  a people  entering  joyously 
upon  their  new  inheritance,  and  yet  the  song  of 
Moses  abounds  with  forebodings  still  more  sinister 
and  plain-spoken  (Deut.  xxxii.  5,  6,  and  15-28). 

The  next  question  is,  Has  Moses  defined  the 
localities  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim?  Standing  on  the 
eastern  ride  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab 
( Deut.  i.  5),  he  asks : “ Are  they  not  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth 
down  (i.  e.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.),  in  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal  (i.  e.  whose  territory — not  these 
mountains — commenced  over  against  Gilgal — see 
Patrick  on  Deut.  xi.  30),  beside  the  plains  of 
Moreh?”  . . . These  closing  words  would  seem  to 
mark  their  site  with  unusual  precision  : for  in  Gen. 
xii.  6 “the  plain  (LXX.  ‘oak’)  of  Moreh”  is  ex- 
pressly connected  with  “the  place  of  Sichem  or 
Shechem”  (N.  T.  Sychem  or  Sychar,  which  last 
form  is  thought  to  convey  a reproach.  Reland, 
Dissert,  on  Gerizim,  in  Ugol.  Tkesaur.  p.  deexxv., 
in  Josephus  the  form  is  Sicima),  and  accordingly 
Judg.  ix.  7,  Jotham  is  made  to  address  his  cele- 
brated parable  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  “ the 
top  of  Mount  Gerizim.”  The  “ hill  of  Moreh,” 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Gideon  his  father,  may 
have  been  a mountain  overhanging  the  same  plain, 
but  certainly  could  not  have  been  farther  south 
comp.  c.  vi.  33,  and  vii.  1).  Was  it  therefore 
prejudice,  or  neglect  of  the  true  import  of  these 
passages,  that  made  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius, 
both  natives  of  Palestine,  concur  in  placing  Ebal 
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and  Gerizim  near  Jericho,  the  former  charging  the 
Samaritans  with  grave  error  for  affirming  them  to 
be  near  Neapolis?  (Reland,  Dissert.,  as  above,  p. 
deexx.).  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured,  namely, 
that  their  Scriptural  site  must  have  been,  in  the 
fourth  century,  lost  to  all  but  the  Samaritans  ; 
otherwise  these  two  fathers  would  have  spoken 
very  differently.  It  is  true  that  they  consider  the 
Samaritan  hypothesis  irr^conciieable  with  Deut.  xi. 
30,  which  it  has  already  been  shown  not  to  be.  A 
more  formidable  objection  would  have  been  that 
Joshua  could  not  have  marched  from  Ai  to  Shechem, 
through  a hostile  country,  lo  perform  the  above 
solemnity,  and  retraced  his  steps  so  soon  afterwards 
to  Gilgal,  as  to  have  been  found  there  by  the 
Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  6 ; comp.  viii.  30-35).  Yet 
the  distance  between  Ai  and  Shechem  is  not  so  long 
(under  two  days’  journey).  Neither  can  the  in- 
terval implied  in  the  context  of  the  former  passage 
have  been  so  short,  as  even  to  warrant  the  modern 
supposition  that  the  latter  passage  has  been  mis- 
placed. The  remaining  objection,  namely,  “ the 
wide  interval  between  the  two  mountains  at 
Shechem”  (Stanley,  8.  &f  P.  238,  note),  is  still 
more  easily  disposed  of,  if  we  consider  the  blessings 
and  curses  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Levites, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  valley — thus  abridging 
the.  distance  by  one-half — and  not  by  the  six  tribes 
on  either  hill,  who  only  responded.  How  indeed 
could  600,000  men  and  upwards,  besides  women 
and  children  (comp.  Num.  ii.  32  with  Judg.  xx.  2 
and  17),  have  been  accommodated  in  a smaller 
space?  Besides  in  those  days  of  assemblies  “ sub 
dio,”  the  sense  of  hearing  must  have  been  neces- 
sarily more  acute,  just  as,  before  the  aids  of  writing 
and  printing,  memories  were  much  more  retentive. 
We  may  conclude  therefore  that  there  is  no  room 
for  doubting  the  Scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  to  have  been — where  they  are  now  placed 
— in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ; the 
latter  of  them  overhanging  the  city  of  Shechem  or 
Sicima,  as  Josephus,  following  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tive, asserts.  Even  Eusebius,  in  another  work  of 
his  ( Praep . Evany.  ix.  22),  quotes  some  lines  from 
Theodotus,  in  which  tne  true  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  is  described  with  great  fovce  and  accuracy : 
and  St.  Jerome,  while  following  Eusebius  in  the 
Onomasticon,  in  his  ordinary  correspondence  does 
not  hesitate  to  connect  Sichem  or  Neapolis,  the 
well  of  Jacob,  and  Mount  Gerizim  (Ep.  cviii.  c. 
13,  ed.  Migne).  Procopius  of  Gaza  does  nothing 
more  than  follow  Eusebius,  and  that  clumsily 
(Reland,  Palest,  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  503);  but  his 
more  accurate  namesake  of  Caesarea  expressly 
asserts  that  Gerizim  rose  over  Neapolis  (I)e  Aedif. 
v.  7) — that  Ebal  was  not  a peak  of  Gerizim 
(v.  Quaresm.  Elucid.  T.  S.  lib.  vii.  Per.  i.  c.  8), 
but  a distinct  mountain  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  se- 
parated from  it  by  the  valley  in  which  Shechem 
stood,  we  are  not  called  upon  here  to  prove;  nor 
again,  that  Ebal  was  entirely  barren,  which  it  can 
scarce  be  called  now ; while  Gerizim  was  the  same 
proverb  for  verdure  and  gushing  rills  fonntriy, 
that  it  is  now,  at  least  where  it  descends  towards 
Nablus.  It  is  a far  more  important  question  whether 
Gerizim  was  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham  was 
directed  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  and 
sq.).  First,  then,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
the  mountain,  but  the  district  which  is  there  called 
Moriah  (of  the  same  root  with  Moreh : see  Corn, 
a Lapid.  on  Gen.  xii.  6),  and  that  antecedently  to 
the  occurrence  which  took  place  “ upon  one  of  the 
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mountains’’  in  its  vicinity — a consideration  which 
of  itself  wo.Jd  naturally  point  to  the  locality, 
already  known  to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or  plains 
of  Moreh,  “ the  land  of  vision,”  “ the  high  land 
and  therefore  consistently  “ the  land  of  adoration,” 
or  “ religious  worship,”  as  it  is  variously  explained. 
That  all  these  interpretations  are  incomparably 
more  applicable  to  the  natural  features  of  Gerizim 
and  its  neighbourhood,  than  to  the  hillock  (in  com- 
parison) upon  which  Solomon  built  his  temple, 
none  can  for  a moment  doubt  who  have  seen  both. 
Jerusalem  unquestionably  stands  upon  high  ground  ; 
but  owing  to  the  hills  “ round  about”  it,  cannot  be 
seen  on  any  side  from  any  great  distance  ; nor,  for 
the  same  reason,  could  it  ever  have  been  a land  of 
vision,  or  extensive  views.  Even  from  Mount 
Olivet,  which  must  always  have  towered  'over  the 
small  eminences  at  its  base  to  the  S.W.,  the  view 
cannot  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  that  from 
Gerizim,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine, 
commanding,  as  it  does,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2500  feet  (Arrowsmith,  Geograph.  Diet,  of  the 
H.  S.  p.  145),  “the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  W., 
the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon  on  the  N.,  on  the  E. 
the  wall  of  the  trans-Jordanic  mountains,  broken 
by  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Jabbok  ” (Stanley,  S.  fy  P. 
p.  235),  and  the  lovely  and  tortuous  expanse  of 
plain  (the  Mukhna ) stretched  as  a carpet  of  many 
colours  beneath  its  feet.  Neither  is  the  appearance, 
which  it  would  “ present  to  a traveller  advancing  up 
the  Philistine  plain  ” (ibid.  p.  252) — the  direction 
from  which  Abraham  came — to  be  overlooked.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  Mr.  Porter  thinks 
(Handbook  of  S.  Sf  P.  i.  339),  that  he  should 
have  started  from  Beer-sheba  (see  Gen.  xxi.  34 — 
“the  whole  land  being  before  him,”  c.  xx.  15). 
Then,  “ on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  he  would 
arrive  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  exactly  where  the 
massive  height  of  Gerizim  is  visible  afar  oft'”  (ibid, 
p.  251),  and  from  thence,  with  the  mount  always 
in  view,  he  would  proceed  to  the  exact  “ place 
which  God  had  told  him  of”  in  all  solemnity — for 
again,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  ar- 
rived on  the  actual  spot  during  the  third  day.  All 
that  is  said  in  the  narrative,  is  that,  from  the  time 
that  it  hove  in  sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the 
young  men,  and  went  on  together  alone.  The 
Samaritans  therefore,  through  whom  the  tradition 
of  the  true  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preserved,  are 
probably  not  wrong  when  they  point  out  still — as 
they  have  done  from  time  immemorial — Gerizim  as 
the  hill  upon  which  Abraham’s  “ faith  was  made 
perfect ;”  and  it  is  observable  that  no  such  spot  is 
attempted  to  be  shown  on  the  rival  hill  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  distinct  from  Calvary.  Different  reasons 
in  all  probability  caused  these  two  localities  to  be 
so  named : the  first,  not  a mountain,  but  a land, 
district,  or  plain  (for  it  is  not  intended  to  be  as- 
serted that  Gerizim  itself  ever- bore  the  name  of 
Moriah ; though  a certain  spot  upon  it  was  ever 
afterwards  to  Abraham  personally  “ Jehovah- 
jireh  ”),  called  Moreh,  or  Moriah,  from  the  noble 
vision  of  nature,  and  therefore  of  natural  religion, 
that  met  the  eye ; the  second,  a small  hill  deriving 
its  name  from  a special  revelation  or  vision,  as  the 
express  words  of  Scripture  say,  which  took  place 
“ by  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite” 
(2  Chr.  iii.  1 ; comp.  2 Sam.  xxiv.  16).  If  it 
be  thought  strange  that  a place  once  called  by 
the  “ Father  of  the  faithful  ” Jehovah-jireh,  should 
have  been  merged  by  Moses,  and  ever  afterwards, 
in  a general  name  so  different  from  it  in  sense  and  I 
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origin  as  Gerizim  ; it  would  be  still  more  strange, 
that,  if  Mount  Moriah  of  the  book  of  Chronicles 
and  Jehovah-jireh  were  one  and  the  same  place,  no 
sort  of  allusion  should  have  been  made  by  the 
inspired  historian  to  the  prime  event  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  so  called.  True  it  is  that  Josephus, 
in  more  than  one  place,  asserts  that  where  Abraham 
offered,  there  the  temple  was  afterwards  built. 
(Ant.  i.  13,  §2,  and  vii.  13,  §9).  Yet  the  same 
Josephus  makes  God  bid  Abraham  go  to  the  moun- 
tain— not  the  land — of  Moriah  ; having  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  plains  of  Moreh  in  his  account  of 
the  preceding  narrative.  Besides  in  more  than  one 
place  he  shows  that  he  bore  no  love  to  the  Sama- 
ritans (ibid.  xi.  8,  §6,  and  xii.  5,  §5).  St.  Jerome 
follows  Josephus  ( Quaest . in  Gen.  xxii.  5,  ed. 
Migne),  but  with  his  uncertainty  about  the  site  of 
Gerizim  what  else  could  he  have  done  ? Besides  it 
appears  from  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v.)  that  he  con- 
sidered the  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1)  to  be  the 
same  with  Moriah.  And  who  that  is  aware  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  Rabbinical  traditions  respecting 
Mount  Moriah  can  attach  weight  to  any  one  of 
them?  (Cunaeus,  De  Eepubl.  Heb.  lib.  ii.  12). 
Finally,  the  Christian  tradition,  which  makes  the 
site  of  Abraham’s  sacrifice  to  have  been  on  Calvary, 
will  derive  countenance  from  neither  Josephus  nor 
St.  Jerome,  unless  the  sites  of  the  Temple  and  of  the 
Crucifixion  are  admitted  to  have  been  the  same. 

Another  tradition  of  the  Samaritans  is  far  less 
trustworthy;  viz.,  that  Mount  Gerizim  was  the 
spot  where  Melchisedech  met  Abraham — though 
there  certainly  was  a Salem  or  Shalem  in  that 
neighbourhood  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18 ; Stanley,  S.  Sf  P. 
p.  247,  and  seq.).  The  first  altar  erected  in  the  land 
of  Abraham,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Jehovah  to 
him  in  it,  was  in  the  plain  of  Moreh  near  Sichem 
(Gen.  xii.  6) ; but  the  mountain  overhanging  that 
city  (assuming  our  view  to  be  correct)  had  not  yet 
been  hallowed  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  by  that 
decisive  trial  of  his  faith,  which  was  made  there 
subsequently.  He  can  hardly  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  deviated  from  his  road  so  far,  which  lay 
through  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  ; nor  again  is  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  found  the  king  of  Sodom 
so  far  away  from  his  own  territory  (Gen.  xiv.  17, 
and  seq.).  Lastly,  the  altar  which  Jacob  built 
was  not  on  Gerizim,  as  the  Samaritans  contend, 
though  probably  about  its  base,  at  the  head  of  the 
plain  between  it  and  Ebal,  “in  the  parcel  of  a 
field”  which  that  patriarch  purchased  from  the 
children  of  Hamor,  and  where  he  spread  his  tent 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  18-20).  Here  was  likewise  his  well 
(John  iv.  6) ; and  the  tomb  of  his  son  Joseph 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32),  both  of  which  are  still  shown ; 
the  former  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a vaulted 
chamber,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a church  hard  by 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  283)  the  latter,  with  “ a 
fruitful  vine”  trailing  over  its  white-washed  in- 
closure, and,  before  it,  two  dwarf  pillars,  hollowed 
out  at  the  top  to  receive  lamps,  which  are  lighted 
every  Friday  or  Mahometan  sabbath.  There  is, 
however,  another  Mahometan  monument  claiming, 
to  be  the  said  tomb  (Stanley,  S.fy  P.  p.  241  note). 
The  tradition  (Robinson,  ii.  283  note)  that  the 
twelve  patriarchs  were  buried  there  likewise  (it. 
should  have  made  them  eleven  without  Joseph, 
or  thirteen,  including  his  two  sons),  probably  de- 
pends upon  Acts  vii.  16,  where,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  confusion  m the  narrative,  Avrbs  should 
be  read  for  ’A Ppaap.,  which  may  well  have  been 
suggested  to  the  copyist  from  its  recurrence  v.  17  ; 
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while  avrbs,  from  having  already  occurred,  v.  15, 
might  have  been  thought  suspicious. 

W e now  enter  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gerizim.  According  to  Josephus,  a mar- 
riage contracted  between  Manasseh,  brother  of 
Jaddus,  the  then  high-priest,  and  the  daughter  of 
oanballat  the  Cuthaean  (comp.  2 K.  xvii.  24), 
having  cheated  a great  stir  amongst  the  Jews  (who 
had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  contract  alien  mar- 
riages (Ezr.  ix.  2 ; Neh.  xiii.  23) — Sanballat,  in 
order  to  reconcile  his  son-in-law  to  this  unpopular 
affinity,  obtained  leave  from  Alexander  the  Great  to 
build  a temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  in- 
augurate a rival  priesthood  and  altar  there  to  those 
of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xi.  8,  2-4,  and,  for  the  har- 
monising of  the  names  and  dates,  Prideaux,  Connect. 
i.  396,  and  seq.,  M'Caul’s  ed.).  “ Samaria  thence- 

forth,” says  Prideaux,  “ became  the  common  re- 
fuge and  asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews”  (ibid. ; 
see  also  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  7),  and  for  a time,  at 
least,  their  temple  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
name  of  a Greek  deity  (Ant.  xii.  5,  5).  Hence 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Hyrcanus,  when  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes  had  set  his  hands  free,  was  to 
seize  Shechem,  and  destroy  the  temple  upon  Geri- 
zim, after  it  had  stood  there  200  years  (Ant.  xiii. 
9,  1).  But  the  destruction  of  their  temple  by  no 
means  crushed  the  rancour  of  the  Samaritans.  The 
road  from  Galilee  to  Judaea  lay  then,  as  now, 
through  Samaria,  skirting  the  foot  of  Gerizim 
(St.  John  iv.  4).  Here  was  a constant  occasion 
for  religious  controversy  and  for  outrage.  “ How 
is  it  that  Thou,  being  a Jew,  askest  to  drink  of 
me,  which  am  a woman  of  Samaria?”  said  the 
female  to  our  Lord  at  the  well  of  Jacob — where 
both  parties  would  always  be  sure  to  meet.  “ Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,  and  ye  say 
that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought 
to  worship?”  . . . Subsequently  we  read  of  the 
depredations  committed  on  that  road  upon  a party 
of  Galilaeans  (Ant.  xx.  6,  1).  The  liberal  attitude, 
first  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  of  his  disciples  (Acts 
viii.  14),  was  thrown  away  upon  all  those  who 
would  not  abandon  their  creed.  And  Gerizim  con- 
tinued to  be  the  focus  of  outbreaks  through  succes- 
sive centuries.  One,  under  Pilate,  while  it  led  to 
their  severe  chastisement,  procured  the  disgrace 
of  that  ill-starred  magistrate,  who  had  crucified 
“Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews,”  with  impunity 
(Ant.  xviii.  4,  1).  Another  hostile  gathering  on 
the  same  spot  caused  a slaughter  of  10,600  of  them 
under  Vespasian.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this 
instance,  want  of  water  is  said  to  have  made  them 
easy  victims ; so  that  the  deliciously  cold  and  pure 
spring  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim  must  have  failed 
before  so  great  a multitude  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  7,  32). 
At  length  their  aggressions  were  directed  against 
the  Christians  inhabiting  Neapolis — now  powerful, 
and  under  a bishop — in  the  reign  of  Zeno.  Tere- 
binthus  at  once  carried  the. news  of  this  outrage  to 
Byzantium:  the  Samaritans  were  forcibly  ejected 
from  Gerizim,  which  was  handed  over  to  the 
Christians,  and  adorned  with  a church  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin;  to  some  extent  fortified,  and  even 
guarded.  This  not  proving  sufficient  to  repel  the 
foe,  Justinian  built  a secone^wall  round  the  church, 
which  his  historian  says  defied  all  attacks  (Procop. 
De  Aedif.  v.  7).  It  is  probably  the  ruins  of  these 
buildings  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  modern  tra- 
veller (Handb.  of  S.  § P.  ii.  339).  Previously 
to  this  time,  the  Samaritans  had  been  a numerous 
and  important  sect — sufficiently  so  indeed  to  be 
VOL.  i. 
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carefully  distinguished  from  the  Jews  and  Caelico- 
lists  in  the  Theodosian  code.  This  last  outrage  led 
to  their  comparative  disappearance  from  history. 
Travellers  of  the  12th,  14th,  and  17th  centuries 
take  notice  of  their  existence,  but  extreme  paucity 
(Early  Travellers,  by  Wright,  pp.  81,  181,  and 
432),  and  their  numbers  now,  as  in  those  days, 
is  said  to  be  below  200  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Bes.  ii 
282,  2nd  ed.).  We  are  confined  by  our  subject 
to  Gerizim,  and  therefore  can  only  touch  upon  the 
Samaritans,  or  their  city  Neapolis,  so  far  as  their 
history  connects  directly  with  that  of  the  mountain. 
And  yet  we  may  observe  that  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
this  mountain  of  which  our  Lord  had  said,  “ Wo- 
man, believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem 
(i.  e.  exclusively),  worship  the  Father  ” (John  iv 
21) — so  likewise  it  is  a singular  historical  fact, 
that  the  Samaritans  have  continued  on  this  self- 
same mountain  century  after  century,  with  the 
briefest  interruptions,  to  worship  according  to  then- 
ancient  custom  ever  since  to  the  present  day. 
While  the  Jews — expelled  from  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  no  longer  able  to  offer  up  bloody  sacrifices 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses — have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  ceremonial  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  destiny:  here  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  been 
offered  up  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  era  by  a 
small  but  united  nationality  (the  spot  is  accurately 
marked  out  by  Dr.  R.,  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  277).  Their 
copy  of  the  law,  probably  the  work  of  Manasseh, 
and  known  to  the  Fathers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  600 ; and  Robin- 
son, ii.  297-301),  was,  in  the  17th,  vindicated 
from  oblivion  by  Scaliger,  Usher,  Morinus,  and 
others ; and  no  traveller  now  visits  Palestine  with- 
out making  a sight  of  it  one  of  his  prime  objects. 
Gerizim  is  likewise  still  to  the  Samaritans  what 
Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Ma- 
hometans. Their  prostrations  are  directed  towards 
it,  wherever  they  are ; its  holiest  spot  in  their 
estimation  being  the  traditional  site  of  the  tabernacle, 
near  that  on  w hich  they  believe  Abraham  to  have 
offered  his  son.  Both  these  spots  are  on  the  sum 
mit ; and  near  them  is  still  to  be  seen  a mound  oi 
ashes,  similar  to  the  larger  and  more  celebrated 
one  N.  of  Jerusalem  ; collected,  it  is  said,  from  the 
sacrifices  of  each  successive  age  (Dr.  R.,  Bibl.  Res. 
ii.  202  and  299,  evidently  did  not  see  this  on 
Gerizim).  Into  their  more  legendary  traditions 
respecting  Gerizim,  and  the  story  of  their  alleged 
worship  of  a dove — due  to  the  Jews,  their  enemies 
(Reland,  Biss.  ap.  Ugolin.  Thesaur.  vii.  p.  dccxxix.- 
xxxiii.) — it  is  needless  to  enter.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GERIZI'TES,  1 Sam.  xxvii.  8.  [Gerzites.] 

GERRHENIANS,  THE  (ews  tG>v  I’ zppyvSbv, 
Alex.  Tevvgp&v  ; ad  Gerrenos ),  named  in  2 Macc. 
xiii.  24  only,  as  one  limit  of  the  disti’ict  committed 
by  Antiochus  Eupator  to  the  government  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  the  other  limit  being  Ptolemais  (Accho). 
To  judge  by  the  similar  expression  in  defining  the 
extent  of  Simon’s  government  in  1 Macc.  xi.  59, 
the  specification  has  reference  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Palestine,  and,  from  the  "nature  of  the  case,  the 
Gerrhenians,  wherever  they  were,  must  have  been 
south  of  Ptolemais.  Grotius  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  suggest  that  the  town  Gerrhon  or  G err  ha 
was  intended,  which  lay  between  Pelusium  and 
Rhinocolura  ( Wady  el-Arisli).  But  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Ewald  (Geschichte , iv.  365  note) 
that  the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  latter  place  was 
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at  that  time  in  possession  of  Egypt,  and  he  thereon 
conjectures  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Gerar,  S.E.  of  Gaza,  the  residence  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  are  meant.  In  support  of  this  Grimm 
(Kurzg.  Handb.  ad  loc.)  mentions  that  at  least  one 
MS.  reads  Tepapyvdv,  which  would  without  diffi- 
culty be  corrupted  to  Teppyudu. 

It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  Syriac 
version  (early,  and  entitled  to  much  respect)  has 

Gozor  By  this  may  be  intended  either 

(a)  the  ancient  Gezer,  which  was  near  the  sea ; 
somewhere  about  Joppa ; or  (6)  Gaza,  which  appears 
sometimes  to  take  that  form  in  these  books.  In 
the  former  case  the  government  of  Judas  would 
contain  half,  in  the  latter  the  whole,  of  the  coast 
of  Palestine.  The  latter  is  most  probably  correct, 
as  otherwise  the  important  district  of  Idumaea, 
with  the  great  fortress  of  Bethsura,  would  have 
been  left  unprovided  for.  [G.] 

GERSHOM  (in  the  earlier  books  Dfehl,  in 
Chron.  generally  DlKHil).  1.  (Typerap',  in  Judg. 
Ty  perdu,  and  Alex.  typerdp ; Joseph.'  ; 

Gersom,  Gersari)  The  first-born  son  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22  ; xviii.  3).  The  name  is  ex- 
plained in  these  passages  as  if  *13  (Ger  sham ) 
= “ a stranger  there,”  in  allusion  to  Moses’  being 
a "foreigner  in  Midian — “ For  he  said,  I have  been  a 
stranger  (Ger)  in  a foreign  land.”  This  significa- 
tion is  adopted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  13,  §1),  and 
also  by  the  LXX.  in  the  form  of  the  name  which 
they  give — Typerdp ; but  according  to  Gesenius 
(Thes.  306  6),  its  true  meaning,  taking  it  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  “ expulsion,”  from  a root 
Deing  only  another  form  of  Gershon  (see  also 
Fiirst,  Handwb .).  The  circumcision  of  Gershom  is 
probably  related  in  Ex.  iv.  25.  He  does  not  appear 
again  in  the  history  in  his  own  person,  but  he  was 
the  founder  of  a family  of  which  more  than  one  of 
the  members  are  mentioned  later,  (a.)  One  of  these 
was  a remarkable  person — “ Jonathan  the  son  of 
Gershom,”  the  “ young  man  the  Levite,”  whom 
we  first  encounter  on  his  way  from  Bethlehem- 
Judah  to  Micah’s  house  at  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg. 
xvii.  7),  and  who  subsequently  became  the  first 
priest  to  the  irregular  worship  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(xviii.  30).  The  change  of  the  name  “ Moses”  in 
this  passage,  as  it  originally  stood  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  to  “ Manasseh,”  as  it  now  stands  both  in  the 
Text  and  the  A.  V.,  is  explained  under  Manasseh. 
(6.)  But  at  least  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
family  preserved  its  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  for  when 
the  courses  of  the  Levites  were  settled  by  king 
David,  the  “ sons  of  Moses  the  man  of  God  ” re- 
ceived honourable  prominence,  and  Shebuel  chief 
of  the  sons  of  Gershom  was  appointed  ruler  (*V03)  of 
the  treasures.  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  15-17  ; xxvi.  24-28.) 

2.  The  form  under  which  the  name  Gershon 

— the  eldest  son  of  Levi — is  given  in  several  passages 
of  Chronicles,  viz.  1 Chr.  vi.  1 6, 17,  20, 43,  62,  71  ; 
xv.  7.  The  Hebrew  is  almost  alternately  and 

DltJHjl  ; the  LXX.  adhere  to  their  ordinary  render- 
ing of  Gershon;  Vat.  Tetierdv,  Alex.  Typerdv ; 
Vulg.  Gerson  and  Gersom. 

3.  (DEH3  ; Typerdv,  Alex.  Typerdp ; Gersom), 
the  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Phinehas, 
among  those  who  accompanied  Ezra  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  viii.  2).  In  Esdras  the  name  is  G erson.  [G.] 


GERSHONITES,  THE 
GERSHON  (jiJJHS  ; in  Gen.  Typerdv,  in  other 
books  uniformly  TeScwy ; and  so  also  Alex,  with 
three  exceptions  ; Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  7,  4,  TyperSpys), 
the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  born  before  the 
descent  of  Jacob’s  family  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  11, 
Ex.  vi.  16).  But  though  the  eldest  born,  the  fa- 
milies of  Gershon  were  outstripped  in  fame  by  their 
younger  brethren  of  Kohath,  from  whom  sprang 
Moses  and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.a  Gershon’s 
sons  were  Libni  and  Shimi  (Ex.  vi.  17 ; Num. 
iii.  18,  21;  1 Chr.  vi.  17),  and  their  families 
were  duly  recognized  in  the  reign  of  David,  when 
the  permanent  arrangements  for  the  service  of  Je- 
hovah were  made  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  7-11).  At  this 
time  Gershon  was  represented  by  the  famous  Asaph 
“ the  seer,”  whose  genealogy  is  given  in  1 Chr.  vi. 
39-43,  and  also  in  part,  20, 21.  The  family  is  men- 
tioned once  again  as  taking  part  in  the  reforms  of 
king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12,  where  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  sons  of  Asaph  are  reckoned  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Gershonites).  At  the  census  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole  number  of  the  males 
of  the  Bene-Gershon  was  7500  (Num.  iii.  22),  mid- 
way between  the  Kohathites  and  the  Merarites.  At 
the  same  date  the  efficient  men  were  2630  (iv.  40). 
On  the  occasion  of  the  second  census  the  numbers 
of  the  Levites  are  given  only  in  gross  (Num.  xxvi. 
62).  The  sons  of  Gershon  had  charge  of  the  fabrics 
of  the  Tabernacle — the  coverings,  curtains,  hangings, 
and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25,  26  ; iv.  25,  26)  ; for  the 
transport  of  these  they  had  two  covered  wagons  and 
four  oxen  (vii.  3,  7).  In  the  encampment  their  sta- 
tion was  behind  (Vintf)  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  west 
side  (Num.  iii.  23).  When  on  the  march  they  went 
with  the  Merarites  in  the  rear  of  the  first  body 
of  three  tribes—  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun — with 
Reuben  behind  them.  In  the  apportionment  of  the 
Levitical  cities,  thirteen  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ger- 
shonites. These  were  in  the  northern  tribes — two 
in  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan  ; four  in  Issachar ; four 
in  Asher  ; and  three  in  Naphtali.  All  of  these  are 
said  to  have  possessed  “ suburbs,”  and  two  were 
cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  27-33 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  62, 
71-76).  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  special  duties 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Gershonites  in  the  service  of 
the  Tabernacle  after  its  erection  at  Jerusalem,  or  in 
the  Temple.  The  sons  of  Jeduthun  “ prophesied 
with  a harp,”  and  the  sons  of  Heman  “lifted  up 
the  horn,”  but  for  the  sons  of  Asaph  no  instrument 
is  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-5).  They  were  ap- 
pointed to  “ prophesy  ” (that  is,  probably,  to  utter, 
or  sing,  inspired  words,  N33),  perhaps  after  the 
special  prompting  of  David  himself  (xxv.  2.)  Others 
of  the  Gershonites,  sons  of  Laadan,  had  charge  of 
the  “ treasures  of  the  house  of  God,  and  over  the 
treasures  of  the  holy  things  ” (xxvi.  20-22),  among 
which  precious  stones  are  specially  named  (xxix.  8). 

In  Chronicles  the  name  is,  with  two  exceptions 
(1  Chr.  vi.  1,  xxiii.  6),  given  in  the  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  of  Gershom.  [Gershom,  2.]  See  also 
Gershonites.  [G.] 

GERSHONITES,  THE  (»3Bh|n,  ».  e.  the 
Gershunnite;  6 Teberdv,  6 Tefierwvl',  vLoi  TeSercovl ; 
Alex.  Typerdv),  the  family  descended  from  Gershon 
or  Gershom,  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  21,  23,  24  ; 
iv.  24,  27 ; xxvi.  57 ; Josh.  xxi.  33;  1 Chr.  xxiii. 
7 ; 2 Chr.  xxix.  12).  J 

a See  an  instance  of  this  in  1 Chr.  vi.  2-15,  where 
the  line  of  Kohath  is  given,  t n the  exclusion  of  the 
other  two  families. 
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“ The  Gershonite as  applied  to  indivi- 
duals, occurs  in  1 Chr.  xxvi.  21  (Laadan),  xxix.  8 
(Jehiel).  [G.] 

GER'SON  ( Tripcruu  ; Gersomus ),  1 Esd.  viii. 

29.  [Gershom,  3.] 

GER'ZITES,  THE  ('P|n,  or  'pin— (Ges. 
Thes.  301) — the  Girzite,  or  the  Gerizzite  ; Vat. 
omits,  Alex,  rbv  Te^paiou ; Gerzi  and  Gezri,  but 
in  his  Quaest.  Hebr.  Jerome  has  Getri ; Syr.  and 
Arab.  Godola ),  a tribe  who  with  the  Geshurites 
and  the  Amalekites  occupied  the  land  between  the 
south  of  Palestine3  and  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  8).  They  were  rich  in  Bedouin 
treasures — “ sheep,  oxen,  asses,  camels,  and  apparel” 
(ver.  9 ; comp.  xv.  3 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  21).  The 

name  is  not  found  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  but 
only  in  the  margin.  This  arises  from  its  having 
been  corrected  by  the  Masorets  ( Keri ) into  Giz- 
Pvites,  which  form  our  translators  have  adopted 
<n  the  text.  The  change  is  supported  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  and  by  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  as  above. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  apparent  reason  for  re- 
linquishing the  older  form  of  the  name,  the  interest 
of  which  lies  in  its  connexion  with  that  of  Mount 
Gerizim.  In  the  name  of  that  ancient  mountain 
we  have  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  presence 
of  this  old  tribe  of  Bedouins  in  central  Palestine. 
They  appear  to  have  occupied  it  at  a very  early 
period,  and  to  have  relinquished  it  in  company  with 
the  Amalekites,  -who  also  leit  their  name  attached 
to  a mountain  in  the  same  locality  (Judg.  xii.  15), 
when  they  abandoned  that  rich  district  for  the  less 
fertile  but  freer  South.  Other  tribes,  as  the  Avvim 
and  the  Zemarites,  also  left  traces  of  their  presence 
in  the  names  of  towns  of  the  central  district  ( see 
p.  1416,  188  note). 

The  connexion  between  the  Gerizites  and  Mount 
Gerizim  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Gesenius.  It  has  been  since  adopted  by  Stanley 
(S'.  4"  P.  237  note).  Gesenius  interprets  the  name 
as  “ dwellers  in  the  dry,  barren  country.”  [G.] 

GE'SEM,  THE  I/AND  OF  (7 rj  reo-ep, ; term 
Jesse),  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Goshen 
(Jud.  i.  9). 

GE'SHAM  (|&P|, *  *.  e.  Geshan;  Soryap,  Alex. 
r^pcrco/x ; Gesan ),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jahdai,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Judah  and  family  of  Caleb  (1  Chr. 
ii.  47).  Nothing  further  concerning  him  has  been 
yet  traced.  The  name,  as  it  stands  in  our  present 
Bibles,  is  a corruption  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  which 
has,  accurately,  Geshan.  Burrington,  usually  very 
careful,  has  Geshur  (Table  xi.  1,  280),  but  without 
giving  any  authority. 

GE'SHEM,  and  GASH'MU  (D^|,  -W5  ; 
r-pad/j. ; Gossem),  an  Arabian,  mentioned  in  Neh. 
ii.  19,  and  vi.  1,  2,  6,  who,  with  “ Sanballat  the 
Horonite,  and  Tobiah,  the  servant,  the  Ammonite,” 
opposed  Nehemiah  in  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem. 
Geshem,  we  may  conclude,  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  pro- 
bably the  chief  of  a tribe  which,  like  most  of  the 
tribes  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine,  was,  in 

* The  LXX.  has  rendered  the  passage  referred  to 
as  follows  : — /cal  ISov  r/  yr/  /c arw/ceiro  goto  avqicovntv 

*1  a7ro  T e Kafxxf/  ov  p (Alex.  TeXa/xcroup)  TeTeix^pivuiv 
teal  eais  yrjs  Alyvirrov.  The  word  Gelamsour  may  be 
a corruption  of  the  Hebrew  meolam  . . Shnrah 
(A.  V.  “of  old  . . to  Shur”),  or  it  may  contain  a 
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the  time  of  the  captivity  and  the  subsequent  period, 
allied  with  the  Persians  or  with  any  peoples 
threatening  the  Jewish  nation.  Geshem,  like  San- 
ballat and  Tobiah,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
“ governors  beyond  the  river,”  to  whom  Nehemiah 
came,  and  whose  mission  “ grieved  them  exceed- 
ingly, that  there  was  come  a man  to  seek  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  of  Israel”  (Neh.  ii.  10);  for 
the  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  doubtless 
availed  themselves  largely,  in  their  predatory  ex- 
cursions, of  the  distracted  state  of  Palestine,  and 
dreaded  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom ; and 
the  Arabians,  Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites,  are  re- 
corded as  having  “ conspired  to  fight  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  hinder  ” the  repairing.  The  en- 
deavours of  these  confederates  and  their  failure  are 
recorded  in  chapters  ii.,  iv.,  and  vi.  The  Arabic 
name  corresponding  to  Geshem  cannot  easily  be 

identified.  Jasim  (or  Gasim,  ^g*Ls»)  is  one  ot  very 

remote  antiquity ; and  Jashum  (^^ Q is  the  name 

of  an  historical  tribe  of  Arabia  Proper;  the  latter  may 
more  probably  be  compared  with  it.  [E.  S.  P.] 

GE'SHUR  (“1-1^1  and  “ a bridge ;” 

Arab.^  v/  ; Jessur),  a little  principality  in  the 

north-eastern  corner  of  Bashan,  adjoining  the  pro- 
vince of  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  the  kingdom  of 
Aram  (Syria  in  the  A.  V. ; 2 Sam.  xv.  8 ; comp. 
1 Chr.  ii.  23).  It  was  within  the  boundary  of  the 
allotted  territory  of  Manasseh,  but  its  inhabitants 
were  never  expelled  (Josh.  xiii.  13 ; comp.  1 Chr. 

11.  23).  King  David  married  “ the  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  ” (2  Sam.  iii.  3)  ; and  her 
son  Absalom  sought  refuge  among  his  maternal 
relatives  after  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The 
wild  acts  of  Absalom’s  life  may  have  been  to  some 
extent  the  results  of  maternal  training  ; they  were 
at  .least  characteristic  of  the  stock  from  which  he 
sprung.  He  remained  in  “ Geshur  of  Aram  ” until 
he  was  taken  back  to  Jerusalem  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  37,  xv.  8).  It  is  highly  probable  that  Geshur 
was  a section  of  the  wild  and  rugged  region,  now 
called  cl-Lejah,  among  whose  rocky  fastnesses  the 
Geshurites  might  dwell  in  security  while  the  whole 
surrounding  plains  were  occupied  by  the  Israelites 
On  the  north  the  Lejah  borders  on  the  territory  ot 
Damascus,  the  ancient  Aram  ; and  in  Scripture  the 
name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Bashan  and 
Argob,  that  one  is  led  to  suppose  it  formed  part  of 
them  (Deut.  iii.  13,  14 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  23  ; Josh,  xiii 

12,  13).  [Argob].  [J.  L.  P.] 

GESHU'RI  and  GESHU  RITES 

(1.)  The  inhabitants  of  Geshur,  which  see  (Deut. 
iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11).  (2.)  An  ancient 

tribe  which  dwelt  in  the  desert  between  Arabia  and 
Philistia  (Josh.  xiii.  2 ; 1 Sam.  xxvii.  8)  ; they  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Gezrites  and 
Amalekites.  [Gezer,  p.  693  a.]  [J.  L.  P.] 

GE'THER  ona  ; Tarep  ; Gcther),  the  third, 
in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23).  No 
satisfactory  trace  of  the  people  sprung  from  this 

mention  of  the  name  Telem  or  Telaim,  a place  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24),  which  bore 
a prominent  part  in  a former  attack  on  the  Amalekites 
(1  Sam.  xv.  4).  In  the  latter  case  r has  been  read 
for  T.  (See  Lengerke  : Fiirst’s  Handwb.,  &c.). 
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stock  has  been  found.  The  theories  of  Bochart  and 
others,  which  rest  on  improbable  etymologies,  are 
without  support ; while  the  suggestions  of  Carians 

(Hieron.),  Bactrians  (Joseph.  Ant.),  and 

(Saad..),  are  not  better  founded.  (See  Bochart, 
Phaleg,  ii.  10,  and  Winer,  s.  v.)  Kalisch  proposes 
Geshur  ; but  he  does  not  adduce  any  argument  in 
its  favour,  except  the  similai*ity  of  sound,  and  the 
permutation  of  Aramaean  and  Hebrew  letters. 


The  Arabs  write  the  name^jjjg  (Ghathir)  ; and, 

in  the  mythical  history  of  their  country,  it  is  said 
that  the  probably  aboriginal  tribes  of  Thamood, 
Tasur,  Jadces,  and  yA?d  (the  last,  in  the  second 
generation,  through  ’Ood),  were  descended  from 
Ghathir  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  8,  9,  23 ; Abul-Fida, 
Hist.  Anteisl.  16).  These  traditions  are  in  the 
highest  degree  untrustworthy  ; and,  as  we  have 
stated  in  Arabia,  the  tribes  referred  to  were, 
almost  demonstrably,  not  of  Semitic  origin.  See 
Arabia,  Aram,  and  Nabathaeans.  [E.  S.  P.] 


GETHSEM'ANE  (D5,  gath,  a “ wine-press,” 
and  shemen,  “ oil redcy/xavcl,  or  more 

generally  TeOtrriiAavrj),  a small  “ farm,”  as  the 
French  would  say,  “ un  bien  aux  champs  ” (xwptov, 
«* ager,  praedinm ; or  as  the  Vulgate,  villa;  A.  V. 
4‘  place;”  Matt.  xxvi.  36;  Mark  xiv.  32),  situated 
across  the  brook  Kedron  (John  xviii.  1),  probably 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  (Luke  xxii.  39),  to  the 
N.  W.,  and  about  \ or  f of  a mile  English  from  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  a “ garden,”  or 
rather  orchard  (kt}ttos),  attached  to  it,  to  which 
the  olive,  fig,  and  pomegranate  doubtless  invited 
resort  by  their  “ hospitable  shade.”  And  we  know 
from  the  Evangelists  SS.  Luke  (xxii.  39)  and  John 
(xviii.. 2)  that  our  Lord  ofttimes  resorted  thither 
with  his  disciples.  “ It  was  on  the  road  to  Be- 
thany,” says  Mr.  Greswell  {Harm.  Diss.  xlii.), 
“ and  the  family  of  Lazarus  might  have  possessions 
there ; ” but,  if  so,  it  shoidd  have  been  rather  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  mountain  where  Bethany  lies: 
part  of  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  being  the  pro- 
perty of  the  village  still,  as  it  may  well  have  been 
then,  is  even  now  called  Bethany  ( el-Azariyeh ) by 
the  natives.  Hence  the  expressions  in  S.  Luke 
xxiv.  50,  and  Acts  i.  12,  are  quite  consistent. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem 
abounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  (ira- 
paSeiWs,  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §1 ; comp.  v.  3,  §2)  : 
now,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  convents,  hardly  the  vestige 
of  a garden  is  to  be  seen.  There  is  indeed  a fa- 
vourite^ paddock  or  close,  half-a-mile  or  more  to  the 
north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  continuation  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  the  property  of  a wealthy 
Turk,  where  the  Mahometan  ladies  pass  the  day 
with  their  families,  their  bright-flowing  costume 
forming  a picturesque  contrast  to  the  stiff  sombre 
foliage  of  the  olive-grove  beneath  which  they  cluster. 
But  Gethsemane  has  not  come  down  to  us  as  a 
scene  of  mirth ; its  inexhaustible  associations  are 
the  offspring  of  a single  event — the  Agony  of  the 
Son  of  God  on  the  evening  preceding  His  Passion. 
Here  emphatically,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold,  and 
as  the  name  imports,  were  fulfilled  those  dark 
words,  “I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone” 
(lxiii.  3 ; comp.  Rev.  xiv.  20,  “ the  wine- 
press . . . without  the  city  ”).  “ The  period 

of  the  year,”  proceeds  Mr.  Gresswell,  “ was  the 


Vernal  Equinox : the  day  of  the  month  about  two 
days  before  the  full  of  the  moon — in  which  case  the 
moon  would  not  be  now  very  far  past  her  meridian  ; 
and  the  night  would  be  enlightened  until  a late 
hour  towards  the  morning  ” — the  day  of  the  week 
Thursday,  or  rather,  according  to  the  Jews,  Friday 
— for  the  sun  had  set.  The  time,  according  to 
Mr.  Gresswell,  would  be  the  last- watch  of  the 
night,  between  our  11  and  12  o’clock.  Any 
recapitulation  of  the  circumstances  of  that  in- 
effable event  would  be  unnecessary  ; any  comments 
upon  it  unseasonable.  A modern  garden,  in  which 
are  eight  venerable  olive-trees,  and  a grotto  to  the 
north,  detached  from  it,  and  in  closer  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin — 
in  fact  with  the  road  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain running  between  them,  as  it  did  also  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders  (Sanuti  Secret.  Fidel.  Cruc. 
lib.  iii.  p.  xiv.  c.  9) — both  securely  enclosed,  and 
under  lock  and  key,  are  pointed  out  as  making  up 
the  true  Gethsemane.  These  may,  or  may  not,  be 
the  spots  which  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome  ( Liber  de 
Situ  et  Nominibus,  s.  v.),  and  Adamnanus  mention 
as  such  ; but  from  the  4th  century  downwards  some 
such  localities  are  spoken  of  as  known,  frequented, 
and  even  built  upon.  Every  generation  dwells 
most  upon  what  accords  most  with  its  instincts 
and  predilections.  Accordingly  the  pilgrims  of  an- 
tiquity say  nothing  about  those  time-honoured  olive- 
trees,  whose  age  the  poetic  minds  of  a Lamartine 
or  a Stanley  shrink  from  criticising — they  were 
doubtless  not  so  imposing  in  the  6th  century  ; still, 
had  they  been  noticed,  they  would  have  afforded 
undying  witness  to  the  locality — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  modern  travellers  would  inquire 
for,  and  adore,  with  Antoninus,  the  three  precise 
spots  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  fallen  upon 
His  face.  Against  the  contemporary  antiquity  of 
the  olive-trees,  it  has  been  urged  that  Titus  cut 
down  all  the  trees  round  about  Jerusalem  ; and 
certainly  this  is  no  more  than  Josephus  states  in 
express  terms  (see  particularly  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §1, 
a passage  which  must  have  escaped  Mr.  Williams, 
Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  ed.  2nd,  who  only  cites 
v.  3,  §2,  and  vi.  8,  §1).  Besides,  the  10th  legion, 
arriving  from  Jericho,  were  posted  about  the  Mount 
of  Olives  (v.  2,  §3;  and  comp.  vi.  2,  §8),  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  siege,  a wall  was  carried  along  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam 
(v.  10,  §2).  The  probability  therefore  would  seem 
to  be,  that  they  were  planted  by  Christian  hands 
to  mark  the  spot:  unless,  like  the  sacred  olive  of 
the  Acropolis  (Bahr  ad  Herod,  viii.  55),  they  may 
have  reproduced  themselves.  Maundrell  ( Early 
Travellers  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  471)  and  Quares- 
mius  ( Elucid . T.  S.  lib.  iv.  per.  v.  ch.  7)  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  notice  them,  not  more  than 
three  centuries  agG ; the  former  arguing  against 
and  the  latter  in  favour  of,  their  reputed  antiquity, 
but  nobody  reading  their  accounts  would  imagines 
that  there  were  then  no  more  than  eight,  the  lo- 
cality of  Gethsemane  being  supposed  the  same. 
Parallel  claims,  to  be  sure,  are  not  wanting  in  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  are  still  visited  with  si 
much  enthusiasm : in  the  terebinth,  or  oak  ot 
Mamre,  which  was  standing  in  the  days  of  Con 
stantine  the  Great,  and  even  worshipped  (Vales,  ad 
Euseb.  Vit.  Const . iii.  53),  and  the  fig-tree  (ficus 
clastica)  near  Nerbudda  in  India,  which  native  his 
torians  assert  to  be  2500  years  old  (Patterson’s 
Journal  of  a Tour  in  Egypt,  fyc.,  p.  202,  note) 
Still  more  appositely  there  were  olive-trees  near 
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Linternum  250  years  old,  according  to  Pliny,  in 
his  time,  which  are  recorded  to  have  survived  to  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  ( Nouveau  Diet,  d' Hist. 
Nat.  Paris,  1846,  vol.  xxix.  p.  61).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GEU'EL  (^IfcO,  Sam.  ; YovZi4\\  ; 

Gael ),  son  of  Machi ; ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and 
its  representative  among  the  spies  sent  from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  to  explore  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xiii.  15). 

GE'ZER  ptlf,  in  pause  "I Til ; Ta(ep,  Ye(4p, 
Ya(apa  ; Gazer),  an  ancient  city  of  Canaaan,  whose 
king,  Horam,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Lachish,  was  killed  with  all  his  people  by  Joshua 
^Josh.  x.  33 ; xii.  12).  The  town,  however,  is 
not  said  to  have  been  destroyed ; it  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  of  Ephraim,® 
between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  Mediterranean 
(xvi.  3),  the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii. 
28).  It  was  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Ko- 
hathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  21 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  67) ; but 
the  original  inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed  (Judg. 
i.  29)  ; and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  the 
Canaanites,  or  (according  to  the  LXX.  addition  to 
Josh.  xvi.  10)  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  were 
still  dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute  to  Israel 
(1  K.  ix.  16).  At  this  time  it  must  in  fact  have 
been  independent  of  Israelite  rule,  for  Pharaoh  had 
burnt  it  to  the  ground  and  killed  its  inhabitants, 
and  then  presented  the  site  to  his  daughter, 
Solomon’s  queen.  But  it  was  immediately  rebuilt  by 
the  king  ; and  though  not  heard  of  again  till  after  the 
captivity,  yet  it  played  a somewhat  prominent  part 
in  the  later  struggles  of  the  nation.  [Gazera.] 

Ewald  ( Gesch . iii.  280;  comp.  ii.  427)  takes 
'Gezer  and  Geshur  to  be  the  same,  and  sees  in  the 
destruction  of  the  former  by  Pharaoh,  and  the 
simultaneous  expedition  of  Solomon  to  Hamath- 
zobah  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  indications 
of  a revolt  of  the  Canaanites,  of  whom  the  Geshurites 
formed  the  most  powerful  remnant,  and  whose  at- 
tempt against  the  new  monarch  was  thus  frustrated. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  supported. 

In  one  place  Gob  is  given  as  identical  with  Gezer 
(1  Chr.  xx.  4,  comp.  2 Sam.  xxi.  18).  The  exact 
site  of  Gezer  has  not  been  discovered ; but  its  general 
position  is  not  difficult  to  infer.  It  must  have  been 
between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  sea  (Josh, 
xvi.  3 ; IK.  ix.  17)  ; therefore  on  the  great  mari- 
time plain  which  lies  beneath  the  hills  of  which 
Beitur  et-tahta  is  the  last  outpost,  and  forms  the 
regular  coast  road  of  communication  with  Egypt 
(1  K.  ix.  16).  It  is  therefore  appropriately  named  as. 
the  last  point  to  which  David’s  pursuit  of  the  Phi- 
listines extended  (2  Sam.  v.  25;  1 Chr.  xiv.  16  b) ; 
and  as  the  scene  of  at  least  one  sharp  encounter 
(1  Chr.  xx.  4),  this  plain  being  their  own  peculiar 
territory  (comp.  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  6,  §1,  Ya(apd  ryu 
rrjs  TlaXaKTr'ivwv  %wpas  vir <Lpxov<rav)  ; and  as 
commanding  the  communication  between  Egypt  and 
the  new  capital,  Jerusalem,  it  was  an  important 
point  for  Solomon  to  fortify.  By  Eusebius  it  is 

a If  Lachish  be  where  Van  de  Velde  and  Porter 
would  place  it,  at  Um  Lakis,  near  Gaza,  at  least  40 
miles  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Ephraim,  there 
is  some  ground  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  two 
Gezers,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  order  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Josh.  xii.  with  Hebron, 
Eglon,  and  Debir.  There  is  not,  however,  any  means 
of  determining  this. 

b In  these  two  places  the  word,  being  at  the  end 
of  a period,  has,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  its  first 
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mentioned  as  four  miles  north  of  Nicopolis  ( Amvoas ) ; 
a position  exactly  occupied  by  the  important  town 
Jimzu,  the  ancient  Gimzo,  and  corresponding  well 
with  the  requirements  of  Joshua.  But  this  hardly 
agrees  with  the  indications  of  the  1st  book  of  Macca- 
bees, which  speak  of  it  as  between  Emmaus  (Amuas) 
and  Azotus  and  Jamnia ; and  again  as  on  the  con- 
fines of  Azotus.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
there  is  more  than  one  site  bearing  the  name  Yasur ; 
but  whether  this  Arabic  name  can  be  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Gezer,  and  also  whether  so  important  a 
town  as  Gazara  was  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
can  be  represented  by  such  insignificant,  villages  as 
these,  are  questions  to  be  determined  by  future  in- 
vestigation. If  it  can,  then  perhaps  the  strongest 
claims  for  identity  with  Gezer  are  put  forward  by  a 
village  called  Yasur,  4 or  5 miles  east  of  Joppa,  on 
the  road  to  Ramleh  and  Lydd. 

From  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  form  Gazer, 
and  from  the  LXX.  version  being  almost  uniformly 
Gazera  or  Gazer,  Ewald  infers  that  this  was  really 
the  original  name.  [G.] 

GEZ'RITES,  THE  ('*1t|n,  accur.  the  Gizrite  ; 
rb v Ye^paiov ; Gezri ).  The  word  which  the  Jewish 
critics  have  substituted  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
for  the  ancient  reading,  “ the  Gerizite”  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8),  and  which  has  thus  become  incorporated 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  If  it  mean  anything 
— at  least  that  we  know — it  must  signify  the 
dwellers  in  Gezer.  But  Gezer  was  not  less 
than  50  miles  distant  from  the  “ south  of  Judah, 
the  south  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  the  south  of  the 
Kenites,”  the  scene  of  David’s  inroad ; a fact  which 
stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  our  receiving  the  change. 
[Gerzites,  the.]  [G.] 

GI'AH  (IT ,3 ; Yai ; vallis),  a place  named  only 
in  2 Sam.  ii.  24,  to  designate  the  position  of  the 
hill  Ammah — “which  faces  Giah  by  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  Gibeon.”  No  trace  of  the  situation  of 
either  has  yet  been  found.  By  the  LXX.  the  name 
is  read  as  if  fcOH,  i.  e.  a ravine  or  glen  ; a view  also 
taken  in  the  Vulgate. 

GIANTS.  The  frequent  allusion  to  giants  in 
Scripture,  and  the  numerous  theories  and  disputes 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence,  render  it  neces- 
sary to  give  a brief  view  of  some  of  the  main  opi- 
nions and  curious  inferences  to  which  the  mention 
of  them  leads. 

1 . They  are  first  spoken  of  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  under 
the  name  Nephilim  ; LXX.  ylyavres ; 

Aquil.  eirnrlirTOj/Tes  ; Symm.  fiicuoi ; Vulg.  gigan- 
tes;  Onk.  ^"DJ]  ; Luther,  Tyrannen).  The  word 
is  derived  either  from  r6s,  or  ( = “ mar- 

vellous”), or,  as  is  generally  believed,  from 
either  in  the  sense  to  throw  down,  or  to  fall 
( = fallen  angels,  Jarchi,.cf.  Is.  xiv.  12;  Luke  x. 
18);  or  meaning  “ ifipcoes  irruentes  ” (Gesen.),  or 
collapsi  (by  euphemism,'  Boettcher,  de  Inferis,  p 

vowel  lengthened,  and  stands  in  the  text  as  Gazer, 
and  in  these  two  places  only  the  name  is  so  trans- 
ferred to  the  A.  V.  But,  to  he  consistent,  the  same 
change  should  have  been  made  in  several  other 
passages,  where  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  : e.  gr . 
Judg.  i.  29;  Josh.  xvi.  3,  10  ; 1 K.  ix.  15,  &c.  It 
would  seem  better  to  render  the  Hebrew  name  always 
by  the  same  English  one,  when  the  difference  arises 
from  nothing  but  an  emphatic  accent. 
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92)  ; bat  certainly  not  “ because  men  fell  from  terror 
of  them”  (as  R.  Kimchi).  That  the  word  means 
“giant”  is  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  33,  and  is 

confirmed  by  the  Chaldee  name  for  “ the 

aery  giant”  Orion  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31 ; Is.  xiii. 
10  ; Targ.),  unless  this  name  arise  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  constellation  (Gen.  of  Earth, 
p.  35). 

But  we  now  come  to  the  remarkable  conjectures 
about  the  origin  of  these  Nephilim  in  Gen.  vi. 
1-4.  (An  immense  amount  has  been  written  on 
this  passage.  See  Kurz,  Die  Ehen  der  Sohne  Gottes, 
& c.,  Berlin,  1857  ; Ewald,  Jahrb.  1854,  p.  126  ; 
G ovett’s  Isaiah  Unfulfilled ; Faber  s Many  Man- 
sions, J.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1858,  &c.).  We  are  told 
that  “ there  were  Nephilim  in  the  earth,”  and  that 
“ afterwards  (/cal  per  eueivo,  LXX.)  the  “ sons 
of  God  ” mingling  with  the  beautiful  “ daughters 
of  men”  produced  a race  of  violent  and  insolent 
Gibborim  (D'"]^).  This  latter  word  is  also  rendered 
by  the  LXX.  ylyavres,  but  we  shall  see  hereafter 
that  the  meaning  is  more  general.  It  is  clear  how- 
ever that  no  statement  is  made  that  the  Nephilim 
themselves  sprang  from  this  unhallowed  union. 
Who  then  were  they?  Taking  the  usual  deri- 
vation (^Q3),  and  explaining  it  to  mean  “ fallen 
spirits,”  the  Nephilim  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 
“ sons  of  God ;”  but  the  verse  before  us  militates 
against  this  notion  as  much  as  against  that  which 
makes  the  Nephilim  the  same  as  the  Gibborim,  viz. : 
the  offspring  of  wicked  marriages.  This  latter  sup- 
position can  oidy  be  accepted  if  we  admit  either 

(1)  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Nephilim, — those 
who  existed  before  the  unequal  intercourse,  and  those 
produced  by  it  (Heidegger,  Hist.  Patr.  xi.),  or 

(2)  by  following  the  Vulgate  rendering,  postquam 

enim  ingressi  sunt,  &c.  But  the  common  ren- 
dering seems  to  be  correct,  nor  is  there  much  pro- 
bability in  Aben  Ezra’s  explanation,  that  p*,'*in&5 
(‘‘after  that”)  means  -iriK  (i.  e.  “ after 

the  deluge”),  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  Anakims. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Nephilim  then,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  earliest  Nephilim,  is  not  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  the  name  itself  is  so  mysterious 
that  we  are  lost  in  conjecture  respecting  them. 

2.  The  sons  of  the  marriages  mentioned  in  Gen. 
vi.  1-4,  are  called  Gibborim  (Dnaa,  from  “on, 
to  be  strong ),  a general  name  meaning  powerful 
( itfSpL<TTa\  teal  ttclvtqs  virepoivTal  KaXov,  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  3,  §1  ; yrjs  tt aides  t'ov  vovv  tKfiifiacrav- 
Tes  rod  Xoyl(ecrdcu  k.t.X.,  Philo  de  Gigant.  p. 
270;  comp.  Is.  iii.  2,  xlix.  24;  Ez.  xxxii.  21). 
They  were  not  necessarily  giants  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  (Theodoret,  Quaest.  48).  Yet,  as 
was  natural,  these  powerful  chiefs  were  almost 
universally  represented  as  men  of  extraordinary 
stature.  The  LXX.  render  the  word  ylyavres, 
and  call  Nimrod  a ylyas  Kvvgybs  (1  Chr.  i.  10)  ; 
Augustine  calls  them  Staturosi  (de  Civ.  Dei, 
xv.  4)  ; Chrysostom  ripwes  evp.ii jiceZs,  Theodoret 
irappeyeOeZs  (comp.  Bar.  iii.  26,  evpeyeOeis, 
eirio-rapevoi  TrSXepov). 

But  who  were  the  parents  of  these  giants  ; who 
are  “the  sons  of  God”  (D'i^KH  *02)  ? The  opi- 
nions are  various,  (1.)  Men  of  power  (viol  Svvaa- 
revSvrcov,  Syinm.  Hieron.  Quaest.  Heb.  ad  loc.  ; 
Xp-p-1  '33,  Onk. ; n'3t3^t?  '33,  Samar. ; so  too 
Seldeu,  Vorst.  &c.),  (conip.  Ps.  ii.  7,  lxxxii.  6, 
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lxxxix.  27  ; Mic.  v.  5,  &c.).  The  expression  will 
then  exactly  resemble  Homer’s  AioyeveZs  fiaai- 
Xrjes,  and  the  Chinese  Tidn-tseu,  “ son  of  heaven,” 
as  a title  of  the  Emperor  (Gesen.  s.  v.  |2).  But 
why  should  the  union  of  the  high-born  and  low- 
born produce  offspring  unusual  for  their  size  and 
strength?  (2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  “in  the 
image  of  God”  (Ritter,  Schumann);  (3.)  Cainites 
arrogantly  assuming  the  title  (Paulus)  ; or  (4.)  the 
pious  Sethi tes  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  26  ; Maimon.  Mor. 
Neboch.  i.  14  ; Suid.  s.  vv.  and  piaiyapias  ; 
Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  10  ; Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv. 
23;  Chrysost.  Horn.  22,  in  Gen. ; Theod.  in  Gen. 
Quaest.  47  ; Cyril,  c.  Jul.  ix.,  &c.).  A host  of 
modem  commentators  catch  at  this  explanation,  but 
Gen.  iv.  26  has  probably  no  connexion  with  the 
subject.  Other  texts  quoted  in  favour  of  the  view 
are  Deut.  xiv.  1,  2 ; Ps.  lxxiii.  15  ; Prov.  xiv.  26 ; 
Hos.  i.  10;  Rom.  viii.  14,  &c.  Still  the  mere 
antithesis  in  the  verse,  as  well  as  other  considera- 
tions, tend  strongly  against  this  gloss,  which  indeed 
is  built  on  a foregone  conclusion.  Compare  how- 
ever the  Indian  notion  of  the  two  races  of  men 
Suras  and  Asuras  (children  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
moon,  Nork,  Bramm.  und  Babb.  p.  204,  sq.),  and 
the  Persian  belief  in  the  marriage  of  Djemsbid 
with  the  sister  of  a dev,  whence  sprang  black  and 
impious  men  (Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  175).  5,  Wor- 

shippers of  false  gods  (7ra?Ses  rwv  Oecov,  Aqu.) 
making  *02  — “ servants  ” (comp.  Deut.  xiv.  1; 
Prov.  xiv.  26;  Ex.  xxxii.  1 ; Deut.  iv.  28,  &c.). 
This  view  is  ably  supported  in  Genesis  of  Earth 
and  Man,  pp.  39,  sq.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the 
Incubi  and  Succubi.  Such  was  the  belief  of  the 
Cabbalists  (Valesius,  de  S.  Philosoph.  cap.  8). 
That  these  beings  can  have  intercourse  with  women 
St.  Augustine  declares  it  would  be  folly  to  doubt, 
and  it  was  the  universal  belief  in  the  East.  Mo- 
hammed makes  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Balkis  Queen 
of  Sheba  a demon,  and  Damir  says  he  had  heard  a 
Mohammedan  doctor  openly  boast  of  having  married 
in  succession  four  demon  wives  (Bochart,  Hieroz. 
i.  p.  747).  Indeed  the  belief  still  exists  (Lane’s 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  x.  ad  in.).  (7.)  Closely  allied  to 

this  is  the  oldest  opinion,  that  they  were  angels 
(&yy eXoi  tov  Qeov,  LXX.,  for  such  was  the  old 
reading,  not  viol,  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23 ; so  too 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §1 ; Phil,  de  Gig.  ii.  358 ; Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iii.  7,  §69 ; Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Script, 
in  Ortlxod.  1.  i.  &c. ; comp.  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1 ; Ps. 
xxix.  1,  Job  iv.  18).  The  rare  expression  “sous 
of  God”  certainly  means  angels  in  Job  xxxviii.  7, 
i.  6,  ii.  1,  and  that  such  is  the  meaning  in  Gen. 
vi.  4 also,  was  the  most  prevalent  opinion  both  in 
the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Church. 

It  was  probably  this  very  ancient  view  which 
gave  rise  to  the  spurious  book  of  Enoch,  and  the 
notion  quoted  from  it  by  St.  Jude  (6),  and  alluded 
to  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  4 ; comp.  1 Cor.  xi.  10, 
Tert.  de  Virg.  Vel.  7).  According  to  this  book 
certain  angels,  sent  by  God  to  guard  the  earth 
('Eyp-fjyopoi,  (pvXaices),  were  perverted  by  the 
beauty  of  women,  “ went  after  strange  flesh,” 
taught  sorcery,  finery  (lumina  lapillorum,  circulos 
ex  aure,  Tert.,  &c.),  and  being  banished  from  hea- 
ven had  sons  3000  cubits  high,  thus  originating  a 
celestial  and  terrestrial  race  of  demons  — “ Unde 
modo  vagi  subvertunt  corpora  multa  ” (Commodiani 
Instruct.  III.  Cultus  Daemonum)  i.  e.  they  are 
still  the  source  of  epilepsy,  &c.  Various  names  were 
given  at  a latev  time  to  these  monsters.  Their  chief 
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was  Leuixas,  and  of  their  number  were  Machsael, 
Aza,  Schemchozai,  and  (the  wickedest  of  them)  a 
goat-like  demon  Azael  (comp.  Azazel,  Lev.  xvi.  8, 
and  for  the  very  curious  questions  connected  with 
this  name,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  p.  652,  sq. ; 
Rab.  Eliezer,  cap.  23,  Bereshith  Bab.  ad  Gen.  vi.  2 ; 
Sennert,  de  Gig  antibus,  iii. 

Against  this  notion  (which  Havernick  calls  “ the 
silliest  whim  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics  and  Cab- 
balistic Rabbis  ”)  Heidegger  ( Hist . Patr.  1.  c.) 
quotes  Matt.  xxii.  30  ; Luke  xxiv.  39,  and  similar 
testimonies.  Philastriqs  (Adv.  Haeres.  cap.  108) 
characterises  it  as  a heresy,  and  Chrysostom  (Horn. 
22)  even  calls  it  to  pAdacpy ya  e/cetvo.  Yet  Jude  is 
explicit,  and  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  can 
be,  as  what  was  believed.  The  fathers  almost  unani- 
mously accepted  these  fables,  and  Tertullian  argues 
warmly  (partly  on  expedient  grounds !)  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  angels 
were'  called  ’E yp^yopoi,  a word  used  by  Aquil. 
and  Symm.  to  render  the  Chaldee  Ty  (Dan.  iv. 
13,  sq. ; Yulg.  Vigil;  LXX.  eifp ; Lex  Cyrilli, 
dyyeAoi  t)  aypoivvoi ; Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudepigr. 
V.  T.  p.  180)  and  therefore  used,  as  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  of  good  guardian  angels,  and  applied  espe- 
cially to  archangels  in  the  Syriac  liturgies  (cf. 

Is.  xxi.  1 1),  but  more  often  of  evil  angels 
(Castelli,  Lex.  Syr.  p.  649  ; Scalig.  ad  Euseb. 
Chron.  p.  403  ; Gesen.  s.  v.  TV).  The  story  of 
the  Egregori  is  given  at  length  in  Tert.  de  Cult. 
Fem.  i.  2,  ii.  10 ; Commodianus,  Instruct,  iii. ; 
Lactant.  Dio.  Inst.  ii.  14;  Testam.  Patriarc.  c. 
v.,  &c.  Every  one  will  remember  the  allusions 
to  the  same  interpretation  in  Milton,  Par.  Reg. 
ii.  179— 

“ Before  the  Flood,  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew, 
False-titled  sons  of  God,  roaming  the  earth, 

Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men, 

And  coupled  with  them,  and  begat  a race.” 

The  use  made  of  the  legend  in  some  modern  poems 
cannot  sufficiently  be  reprobated. 

We  need  hardly  say  how  closely  allied  this  is  to 
the  Greek  legends  which  connected  the  dypia  <pv\a 
yiydurwv  with  the  gods  (Horn.  Od.  vii.  205 ; 
Pausan.  viii.  29),  and  made  daiyoves  sons  of  the 
gods  (Plat.  Apolog.  pylQeoi ; Ci’atyl.  §32).  Indeed 
the  whole  heathen  tradition  resembles  the  one  before 
us  (Cumberland’s  Sanchoniatho,  p.  24  ; Horn.  Od. 
xi.  306,  sq. ; Hes.  Theog.  185,  Opp.  et  D.  144 ; 
Plat.  Rep.  ii.  §17,  604,  E. ; de  Legg.  iii.  §16, 
805  A. ; Ov.  Metam.  i.  151 ; Luc.  iv.  593  ; Lucian, 
de  Dea  Syr.,  &c. ; cf.  Grot,  de  Ver.  i.  6)  ; and 
the  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible  make  the  resem- 
blance still  more  close  by  introducing  such  words 
as  deoyaxoi,  ypyevei 's,  and  even  T irdues,  to  which 
last  Josephus  (l.  c.)  expressly  compares  the  giants 
of  Genesis  (LXX.  Prov.  ii.  18 ; Ps.  xlviii.  2 ; 
2 Sam.  v.  18  ; Judith  xvi.  5).  The  fate  too  of 
these  demon-chiefs  is  identical  with  that  of  heathen 
story  (Job  xxvi.  5 ; Sir.  xvi.  7 ; Bar.  iii.  26-28 ; 
Wisd.  xiv.  6 ; 3 Macc.  ii.  4 ; 1 Pet.  iii.  19). 

These  legends  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tortions of  the  Biblical  narrative,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  and  embellished  by  the  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion of  eastern  nations.  The  belief  of  the  Jews  in 
later  times  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  Asmodeus  in  the  book  ofTobit.  It  is  deeply 
instructive  to  observe  how  wide  and  marked  a con- 
trast there  is  between  the  incidental  allusion  of  the 
sacred  narrative  (Gen.  vi.  4),  and  the  minute 
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frivolities  or  prurient  follies  which  degrade  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  repeatedly  appeal'  in  the 
groundless  imaginings  of  the  Rabbinic  interpreters. 
If  there  were  fallen  angels  whose  lawless  desires 
gave  birth  to  a monstrous  progeny,  both  they  and 
their  intolerable  offspring  were  destroyed  by  the 
deluge,  which  was  the  retribution  on  their  wicked- 
ness, and  they  have  no  existence  in  the  baptised 
and  renovated  earth. 

Before  passing  to  the  other  giant-races  we  may 
observe  that  all  nations  have  had  a dim  fancy  that 
the  aborigines  who  preceded  them,  and  the  earliest 
men  generally  were  of  immense  stature.  Berosus 
says  that  the  ten  antediluvian  kings  of  Chaldea 
were  giants,  and  we  find  in  all  .monkish  historians 
a similar  statement  about  the  earliest  possessors  of 
Britain  (comp.  Horn.  Od.  x.  119;  Aug.  de  Civ. 
Dei,  xv.  9;  Plin.  vii.  16;  Varr.  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  iii. 
10  ; Jer.  on  Matt,  xxvii.).  The  great  size  decreased 
gradually  after  the  deluge  (2  Esdr.  v.  52-55).  That 
we  are  dwarfs  compared  to  our  ancestors  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets 
(II.  v.  302  seqq.  ; Lucret.  ii.  1151 ; Yirg.  Aen.  xii. 
900  ; Juv.  xv.  69),  although  it  is  now  a matter  of 
absolute  certainty  from  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
reaching  back  to  the  very  earliest  times,  that  in  old 
days  men  were  no  taller  than  ourselves.  On  the 
origin  of  the  mistaken  supposition  there  are  curious 
passages  in  Natalis  Comes  (Mytholog.  vi.  21),  and 
Macrobius  (Saturn,  i.  20). 

The  next  race  of  giants  which  we  find  mentioned 
in  Scripture  is 

3.  The  Rephaim,  a name  which  frequently 
occurs,  and  in  some  remarkable  passages.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them  is  the  record  of  their 
defeat  by  Chedorlaomer  and  some  allied  kings  at 
Ashteroth  Karnaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  They  are  again 
mentioned  (Gen.  xv.  20),  their  dispersion  recorded 
(Deut.  ii.  10,  20),  and  Og  the  giant  king  of  Bashan 
said  to  be  “ the  only  remnant  of  them  ” (Deut.  iii. 
11 ; Jos.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12,  xvii.  15)  Extirpated  how- 
ever from  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  long  found 
a home,  in  the  west,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
Philistines,  under  whose  protection  the  small  rem- 
nant of  them  may  have  lived,  they  still  employed 
their  arms  against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18, 
sq. ; 1 Chr.  xx.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  there 
seems  however  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
Rephaim,  and  the  sons  of  a particular  giant  of  Gath, 
named  Rapha.  Such  a name  may  have  been  con- 
jectured as  that  of  a founder  of  the  race,  like  the 
names  Ion,  Dorus,  Teut,  &c.  (Boettcher,  de  Inferis, 
p.  96,  n. ; Rapha  occurs  also  as  a proper  name, 
1 Chi’,  vii.  25,  viii.  2,  37).  It  is  probable  that 
they  had  possessed  districts  west  of  the  Jordar  m 
early  times  since  the  “ Valley  of  Rephaim  ” (tcoiAas 
Twv  Tndvwv,  2 Sam.  v.  18  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  15  ; Is. 
xvii.  5 ; k.  tcov  yiydrrtvv,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §1), 
a rich  valley  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  its  name 
from  them. 

That  they  were  not  Canaanites  is  clear  from 
there  being  no  allusion  to  them  in  Gen.  x.  15-19. 
They  were  probably  one  of  those  aboriginal  people, 
to  whose  existence  the  traditions  of  many  nations 
testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy  the  Bible  gives  us 
no  information.  The  few  names  recorded  have, 
as  Ewald  remarks,  a Semitic  aspect  (Geschicli.  des 
Volkes  Isr.  i.  311),  but  from  the  hatred  existing 
between  them  and  both  the  Canaanites  and  He- 
brews, some  suppose  them  to  be  Japhethites,  “ who 
comprised  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
and  ;slands”  (Kalisch  on  Gen.  p.  351). 
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D'NQ")  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  versions  very  va- 
riously ('P acpaei/n,  ylyavres,  yifyeveis,  Qe6p.axoi, 
Tiravesy  and  larpol,  Vulg.  Medici  ; LXX.  Ps. 
lxxxvii.  10  ; Is.  xxvi.  14,  where  it  is  confused  with 
D'NQ") ; cf.  Gen.  1.  2,  and  sometimes  veicpol,  redvrj- 
kot€s,  especially  in  the  later  versions).  In  A.  Y.  the 
words  used  for  it  are  “ Rephaim,”  “ giants,”  and 
“ the  dead.”  That  it  has  the  latter  meaning  in  many 
passages  is  certain  (Ps.  lxxxviii.  10 ; Prov.  ii.  18,  ix. 
18,  xxi.  16;  Is.  xxvi.  19,  14).  The  question  arises, 
how  are  these  meanings  to  be  reconciled  ? Gesenius 
gives  no  derivation  for  the  national  name,  and  de- 
rives "")  = mortui,  from  sanavit,  and  the 

proper  name  Rapha  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying 
“ tall,”  thus  seeming  to  sever  all  connexion  between 
the  meanings  of  the  word,  which  is  surely  most  un- 
likely. Masius,  Simonis,  &c.,  suppose  the  second 
meaning  to  come  from  the  fact  that  both  spectres 
and  giants  strike  terror  (accepting  the  derivation 
from  HQ-1,  remisit,  “ unstrung  with  fear,”  R.  Be- 
chai  on  Deut.  ii.) ; Vitringa  and  Hiller  from  the 
notion  of  length  involved  in  stretching  out  a corpse, 
or  from  the  fancy  that  spirits  appear  in  more  than 
human  size  (Hiller,  Syntagm.  Hermen.  p.  205;  Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  772,  &c.).  J.  D.  Michaelis  {ad  Lowth  s. 
poes.  p.466)  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Rephaims, 
&c.,  were  Troglodytes,  and  that  hence  they  came  to 
be  identified  with  the  dead.  Passing  over  other  con- 
jectures, Bottcher  sees  in  frsQ“l  and  HD")  a double 
root,  and  thinks  that  the  giants  were  called 
( languefacti ) by  an  euphemism;  and  that  the 
dead  were  so  called  by  a title  which  will  thus  ex- 
actly parallel  the  Greek  Kap.6vrzs,  k£kp.7]k6t€s 
(comp.  Buttmann,  Lexil.  ii.  237,  sq.).  His  argu- 
ments are  too  elaborate  to  quote,  but  see  Bottcher, 
pp.  94-100.  An  attentive  consideration  seems  to 
leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  dead  were 
called  Rephaim  (as  Gesenius  also  hints)  from  some 
notion  of  Seheol  being  the  residence  of  the  fallen 
spirits  or  buried  giants.  The  passages  which  seem 
most  strongly  to  prove  this  are  Prov.  xxi.  16 
(where  obviously  something  more  than  mere  phy- 
sical death  is  meant,  since  that  is  the  common  lot 
of  all) ; Is.  xxvi.  14,  19,  which  are  difficult  to 
explain  without  some  such  supposition  ; Is.  xiv.  9, 
where  the  word  ‘’T'lJTiy  (ot  &p£avres  t rjs  yrjs, 
LXX.)  if  taken  in  its  literal  meaning  of  goats, 
may  mean  evil  spirits  represented  in  that  form 
(cf.  Lev.  xvii.  7)  ; and  especially  Job  xxvi.  5,  6. 
“Behold  the  gyantes  (A.  V.  ‘dead  things’) 
grown  under  the  waters  ” (Douay  version),  where 
there  seems  to  be  clear  allusion  to  some  subaqueous 
prison  of  rebellious  spirits  like  that  in  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  Hindoo  legend)  Wischnu  the  water- 
god  confines  a race  of  giants  (cf.  ir v\doxos,  as  a 
title  of  Neptune,  Hes.  Theog.  732 ; Nork,  Bram- 
min.  und  Babb.  p.  319,  sq.)  [Og  ; Goliath.] 

Branches  of  this  great  unknown  people  were 
called  Emim,  Anakim,  and  Zuzim. 

4.  Emim  (D'D'K,  LXX.  ’O/xplv,  ’I p.p.a?oi), 
smitten  by  Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim 
(Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  occupying  the  country  after- 
wards held  by  the  Moabites  (Deut.  ii.  10),  who 
gave  them  the  name  D'CX,  “terrors.”  The  word 
rendered  “ tall  ” may  perhaps  be  merely  “ haughty  ” 
^taxvovTes).  [Emim.] 

5.  Anakim  (D'ipjjl).  The  imbecile  terror  of 
the  spies  exaggerated  their  proportions  into  some- 
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thing  superhuman  (Num.  xiii.  28,  33),  and  their 
name  became  proverbial  (Deut.  ii.  10,  ix.  2). 
[Anakim.] 

6.  Zuzim  (D'T-1T)>  whose  principal  town  was 
Ham  (^Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who  lived  between  the 
Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  being  a northern  tribe  of 
Rephaim.  The  Ammonites,  who  defeated  them, 
called  them  (Deut.  ii.  20,  sq.  which  is 

however  probably  an  early  gloss). 

We  have  now  examined  the  mam  names  applied 
to  giant-races  in  the  Bible,  but  except  in  the  case 
of  the  two  first  (Nephilim  and  Gibborim)  there  is 
no  necessity  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything 
very  remarkable  in  the  size  of  these  nations,  beyond 
the  general  fact  of  their  being  finely  proportioned. 
Nothing  can  be  built  on  the  exaggeration  of  the 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  33),  and  Og,  Goliath,  Ishbi-benob, 
&c.  (see  under  the  names  themselves),  are  obviously 
mentioned  as  exceptional  cases.  The  Jews  how- 
ever (misled  by  supposed  relics)  thought  otherwise 
(Joseph.  Ant.  v.  2,  §3). 

No  one  has  yet  proved  by  experience  the  possi- 
bility of  giant  races,  materially  exceeding  in  size 
the  average  height  of  man.  There  is  no  great  va- 
riation in  the  ordinary  standard.  The  most  stunted 
tribes  of  Esquimaux  are  at  least  four  feet  high,  and 
the  tallest  races  of  America  (<?.  g.  the  Guayaquilists 
and  people  of  Paraguay)  do  not  exceed  six  feet 
and  a half.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  Patago- 
nians were  men  of  enormous  stature,  and  the  as- 
sertions of  the  old  voyagers  on  the  point  were  po- 
sitive. For  instance  Pigafetta  ( Voyage  Round  the 
World,  Pinkerton,  xi.  314)  mentions  an  individual 
Patagonian  so  tall,  that  they  “hardly  reached  to 
his  waist.”  Similar  exaggerations  are  found  in  the 
Voyages  of  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  Cook,  and 
Forster ; but  it  is  now  a matter  of  certainty  from 
the  recent  visits  to  Patagonia  (by  Winter,  Capt. 
Snow,  &c.),  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraor- 
dinary in  their  size. 

The  general  belief  (until  very  recent  times)  in 
the  existence  of  fabulously  enormous  men,  arose 
from  fancied  giant-graves  (see  De  la  Valle’s  Travels 
in  Persia,  ii.  89),  and  above  all  from  the  discovery 
of  huge  bones,  which  were  taken  for  those  of  men, 
in  days  when  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
Even  the  ancient  Jews  were  thus  misled  (Joseph. 
Ant.  v.  2,  §3).  Augustin  appeals  triumphantly 
to  this  argument,  and  mentions  a molar  tooth 
which  he  had  seen  at  Utica  a hundred  times  larger 
than  ordinary  teeth  ( De  Cio.  Dei,  xv.  9).  No 
doubt  it  once  belonged  to  an  elephant.  Vives,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  place,  mentions  a tooth  as 
big  as  a fist  which  was  shown  at  St.  Christopher’s. 
In  fact  this  source  of  delusion  has  only  very  re- 
cently been  dispelled  (Sennert  de  Gigant.  passim, 
Martin’s  West.  Islands  in  Pinkerton,  ii.  691). 
Most  bones,  which  have  been  exhibited,  have  turned 
out  to  belong  to  whales  or  elephants,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  vertebra  of  a supposed  giant,  exa- 
mined by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  Oxfordshire. 

On  the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  mon- 
strosity are  sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that  beings* 
like  Goliath  and  his  kinsmen  may  have  existed.  Co- 
lumella ( R . R.  iii.  8,  §2)  mentions  Navius  Pollio 
as  one,  and  Pliny  says  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
Caesar  there  was  an  Arab  named  Gabbaras,  nearly 
ten  feet  high,  and  that  even  he  was  not  so  tall  as 
Pusio  and  Secundilla  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
whose  bodies  were  preserved  (vii.  16).  Josephus 
tells  us  that,  among  other  hostages,  Artabanus  sent 
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to  Tiberius  a certain  Eleazar,  a Jew,  surnamed  “ the 
Giant,”  seven  cubits  in  height  (Ant.  xviii.  4,  §5). 
Nor  are  well-authenticated  instances  wanting  in 
modern  times.  O’Brien,  whose  skeleton  is  preserved 
.n  the  Museum  of  the  Coll,  of  Surgeons,  must  have 
been  8 feet  high,  but  his  unnatural  height  made 
him  weakly.  On  the  other  hand  the  blacksmith 
Parsons,  in  Charles  II.’s  reign,  was  7 feet  2 inches 
high,  and  also  remarkable  for  his  strength  (Fuller’s 
Worthies,  Staffordshire). 

For  information  on  the  various  subjects  touched 
upon  in  this  Article,  besides  minor  authorities 
quoted  in  it,  see  Grot,  de  Veritat.  i.  16 ; Nork, 
Brammin.  und  Babb.  210  ad  f. ; Ewald,  Gesch.  i. 
pp.  305-312  ; Winer,  s.  v.  Riesen,  &c. ; Gesen. 
s.  v.  D'fcCSn  ; Rosenmiiller,  Kalischet  Comment,  ad 
loca  cit. ; Rosenm.  Alterthumsk.  ii. ; Boettcher, 
de  Tnferis , p.  95,  sq. ; Heidegger,  Hist.  Patr.  xi. ; 
Havernick’s  Introd.  to  Pentat.  p.  345,  sq. ; 
Horne’s  Introd.  i.  148  ; Faber’s  Bampt.  Led.  iii. 
7 ; Maitland’s  Eruvin ; Orig.  of  Pagan  Idol.  i. 
217,  in  Maitland’s  False  Worship,  1-67;  Pritch- 
ard’s Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  v.  489,  seq.  ; Hamilton 
on  the  Pentat.  189-201 ; Bapers  on  the  Rephaim 
by  Miss  F.  Corbaux,  Journ.  of  Sacr.  Lit.  1851. 
There  are  also  monographs  by  Cassanion,  Sangutelli, 
and  Sennert ; we  have  only  met  with  the  latter 
(Dissert.  Hist.  Phil,  de  Gigantibus,  Vittemb. 
1663) ; it  is  interesting  and  learned,  but  extraor- 
dinarily credulous.  [F.  W.  F.] 

GIB'BAR  ; Tafiep-,  Gebbar),  Bene-Gibbar, 
to  the  number  of  ninety-five,  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  20).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  Neh.  vii.  the  name  is  given  as  Gibeon. 

GTB'BETHON  (|iri33  ; BeyeQuv,  Ftdzbdi', 
Alex.  Tafiaddov,  Fa/Hedd)!/ ; Gabathon ),  a town  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  after- 
wards given  with  its  “ suburbs  ” to  the  Koha- 
thite  Levites  (xxi.  23).  Being,  like  most  of 
the  towns  of  Dan,  either  in  or  close  to  the  Phi- 
listines’ country,  it  was  no  doubt  soon  taken  pos- 
session of  by  them ; at  any  rate  they  held  it  in  the 
early  days  of  the  monarchy  of  Israel,  when  king 
Nadab  “ and  all  Israel,”  and  after  him  Omri,  be- 
sieged it  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  17).  What  were  the 
special  advantages  of  situation  or  otherwise  which 
rendered  it  so  desirable  as  a possession  for  Israel 
are  not  apparent.  In  the  Onomasticon  (Gabathon) 
it  is  quoted  as  a small  village  (iroXixvv)  called 
Gabe,  in  the  17th  mile  from  Caesarea.  This  would 
place  it  nearly  due  west  of  Samaria,  and  about  the 
same  distance  therefrom.  No  name  at  all  resembling 
it  has,  however,  been  discovered  in  that  direction. 

GIB'EA  (KJD3  ; FaifidX,  Alex.  Faifiad ; Ga- 
baaf  Sheva,  “ the  father  of  Macbenah,”  and 
“ father  of  Gibea,”  is  mentioned  with  other  names 
unmistakeably  those  of  places  and  not  persons, 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49, 
comp.  42).  This  would  seem  to  point  out  Gibea 
(which  in  some  Hebrew  MSS.  is  Gibeah ; see  Bur- 
lington, i.  216)  as  the  city  Gibeah  in  Judah. 
The  mention  of  Madmannah  (49,  comp.  Josh.  xv. 
31),  as  well  as  of  Ziph  (42)  and  Maon  (45),  seems 
to  carry  us  to  a locality  considerably  south  of 
Hebron.  [Gibeah,  1.]  On  the  other  hand  Mad- 
mannah recalls  Madmenah,  a town  named  in  con- 
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nexion  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (Is.  x.  31).  and 
therefore  lying  somewhere  north  of  Jerusalem. 

GIB'EAH  (njn3,  derived  according  to  Gesenius 
(Thes.  259,  260)  from  a root,  signifying  to  be 
round  or  humped;  comp,  the  Latin  gibbus,  Eng 
gibbous ; the  Arabic  jebel,  a mountain,  and 

the  German  gipfel).  A word  employed  in  the 
Bible  to  denote  a “hill” — that  is  an  emi- 
nence of  less  considerable  height  and  extent  than 
a “mountain,”  the  term  for  which  is  "in,  har. 
For  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms,  see 
Ps.  cxlviii.  9 ; Prov.  viii.  25  ; Is.  ii.  2,  xl.  4,  &c. 
In  the  historical  books  gibeah  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  bald  rounded  hills  of  central  Palestine,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (Stanley, 
App.  §25).  Like  most  words  of  this  kind  it  gave 
its  name  to  several  towns  and  places  in  Palestine — 
which  would  doubtless  be  generally  on  or  near  a hill. 
They  are 

1.  Gibeah  (TajSaa;  Gabaa ),  a city  in  the 
mountain-district  of  Judah,  named  with  Maon  and 
the  southern  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  57  ; and  comp.  1 
Chr.  ii.  49,  &c.).  In  the  Onomasticon  a village 
named  Gabatha  is  mentioned  as  containing  the 
monument  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet,  and  lying 
twelve  miles  from  Eleutheropolis.  The  direction, 
however,  is  not  stated.  Possibly  it  was  identical 
with  Keila,  which  is  given  as  eastward  from 
Eleutheropolis  (Eusebius  says  seventeen,  Jerome 
eight  miles)  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned as  containing  the  monument  of  Habakkuk. 
But  neither  of  these  can  be  the  place  intended  in 
Joshua,  since  that  would  appear  to  have  been  to 
the  S.E.  of  Hebron,  near  where  Carmel  and  Maon 
are  still  existing.  For  the  same  reason  this  Gibeah 
cannot  be  that  discovered  by  Robinson  as  Jeba’h  in 
the  Wady  Musurr,  not  far  west  of  Bethlehem,  and 
ten  miles  north  of  Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  6,  16).  Its 
site  is  therefore  yet  to  seek. 

2.  Gibeath  (DVH5  ; TaQacvd,  Alex.  Ta/3 add] 
Gabaath).  This  is  enumerated  among  the  last 
group  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  next  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh,  xviii.  28).  It  is  generally  taken  to  be  the 
place  which  afterwards  became  so  notorious  as 
“ Gibeah -of-Benjamin  ” or  “ of-Saul.”  But  this,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  was  five  or  six  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  close  to  Gibeon  and  Ramah,  with  which, 
in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  in  ver. 
25.  The  name  being  in  the  “construct  state” — 
Gibeath  and  not  Gibeah — may  it  not  belong  to  the 
following  name  Kirjath  (i.  e.  Kirjath-jearim,  as 
some  MSS.  actually  lead),  and  denote  the  hill 
adjoining  that  town  (see  below,  No.  3)?  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  proposal  is  the  statement 
of  the  number  of  this  group  of  towns  as  fourteen, 
but  this  is  not  a serious  objection,  as  in  these  cata- 
logues discrepancies  not  unfrequently  occur  between 
the  numbers  of  the  towns,  and  that  stated  as  the 
sum  of  the  enumeration  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  32,  36, 
xix.  6,  &c.).  In  this  very  list  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Zelah  and  ha-Eleph  are  not  separate 
names,  but  one.  The  lists  of  Joshua,  though  in 
the  main  coeval  with  the  division  of  the  country, 
must  have  been  often  added  to  and  altered  before 
they  became  finally  fixed  as  we  now  possess  them,* 
and  the  sanctity  conferred  on  the  “ hill  of  Kiijath  ’’ 


a For  instance,  Beth  marcaboth,  “ house  of  cha- 
riots,” and  Hazar  susah,  “ village  of  horses  ” (Josh, 
six.  5),  would  seem  to  date  from  the  time  of  Solo- 


mon, when  the  traffic  in  these  articles  began  with 
Egypt. 
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by  the  temporary  sojourn  of  the  Ark  there  m the 
time  of  Saul,  would  have  secured  its  insertion  among 
the  lists  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe. 

3.  (njD3n  ; ev  TCfi  fiovvy-,'  in  Gabaa),  the 
place  in  which  the  Ark  remained  from  the  time 
of  its  return  by  the  Philistines  till  its  removal  by 
David  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  comp.  1 Sam.  vii.  1,  2). 
The  name  has  the  definite  article,  and  in  1 Sam. 
vii.  1 it  is  translated  “ the  hill.”  (See  No.  2 above). 

4.  Gibe ah-of-Benja  min.  This  town  does 

not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin 
in  Josh,  xviii.  (1.)  We  first  encounter  it  in  the 
tragical  story  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  when 
it  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tribe  (Judg. 
xix.  xx.).  it  was  then  a “ city”  (TJJ)  with  the 
usual  open  street  (21  m)  or  square  (Judg.  xix.  15, 
17,  20),  and  containing  700  “chosen  men”  (xx. 
15),  probably  the  same  whose  skill  as  slingers 
is  preserved  in  the  next  verse.  Thanks  to  the 
precision  of  the  narrative  we  can  gather  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  position  of  Gibeah.  The 
Levite  and  his  party  left  Bethlehem  in  the 
“ afternoon  ” — when  the  day  was  coming  near  the 
time  at  which  the  tents  would  be  pitched  for 
evening.  It  was  probably  between  two  and  three 
o’clock.  At  the  ordinary  speed  of  eastern  travellers 
they  would  come  “ over  against  Jebus  ” in  two 
hours,  say  by  five  o’clock,  and  the  same  length 
of  time  would  take  them  an  equal  distance,  or  about 
four  miles,  to  the  north  of  the  city  on  the  Nablus 
road,  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Ephraim  (xx.  13, 
comp.  1).  Ramah  and  Gibeah  both  lay  in  sight  of 
the  road,  Gibeah  apparently  the  nearest ; and  when 
the  sudden  sunset  of  that  climate,  unaccompanied  by 
more  than  a very  brief  twilight,  made  further  pro- 
gress  impossible,  they  “ turned  aside  ” from  the 
beaten  track  to  the  town  where  one  of  the  party  was  to 
meet  a dreadful  death  (Judg.  xix.  9-15).  Later  indi- 
cations of  the  story  seem  to  show  that  a little  north 
of  the  town  the  main  track  divided  into  two — one,  the 
present  Nablus  road,  leading  up  to  Bethel,  the  “ house 
of  God,”  and  the  other  taking  to  Gibeah-in-the-field 
(xx.  31),  possibly  the  present  Jeba.  Below  the 
city  probably — about  the  base  of  the  hill  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  town — was  the  “ cave  b of 
Gibeah,”  in  which  the  liers  in  wait  concealed  them- 
selves until  the  signal  was  given0  (xx.  33). 

During  this  narrative  the  name  is  given  simply 
as  “ Gibeah,”  with  a few  exceptions  ; at  its  introduc- 
tion it  is  called  “ Gibeah  which  belongeth  to  Benja- 
min ” (xix.  1 4,  and  so  in  xx.  4).  In  xx.  10  we  have 
the  expression  “ Gibeah  of  Benjamin,”  but  here  the 
Hebrew  is  not  Gibeah,  but  Geba — JDiL  The 
same  form  of  the  word  is  found  in  xx.  33,  where 
the  meadows,  or  cave,  “of  Gibeah,”  should  be 
“ of  Geba.” 

In  many  of  the  above  particulars  Gibeah  agrees 
very  closely  with  Tuleil-el-Ful,  a conspicuous  emi- 
nence just  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  to  the 


b A.  V.  “ meadows  of  Gibeah,”  taking  the 

word  as  Maareh  an  open  field  (Stanley,  App.  §19)  ; 
the  LXX.  transfers  the  Hebrew  word  literally, 

Mapaaya/3e ; the  Syriac  has  = cave.  The 

Hebrew  word  for  cave,  Mearah,  differs  from  that 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  vowel- points  ; and 
there  seems  a certain  consistency  in  an  ambush  con- 
cealing themselves  in  a cave,  which  in  an  open  field 
would  be  impossible. 

s Josephus,  Ant.  v.  2,  §11. 
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right  of  the  road.  Two  miles  beyond  it  and  full 
in  view  is  Er-Ram , in  all  probability  the  ancient 
Ramah,  and  between  the  two  the  main  road  divides, 
one  branch  going  off  to  the  right  to  the  village  of 
Jeba,  while  the  other  continues  its  course  upwards 
to  Beitin,  the  modern  representative  of  Bethel. 
(See  No.  5 below.) 

(2.)  We  next  meet  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  dur- 
ing the  Philistine  wars  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  xiv.).  It  now  bears  its  full  title.  The  posi- 
tion of  matters  seems  to  have  been  this : — The  Philis- 
tines were  in  possession  of  the  village  of  Geba,  the 
present  Jeba  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  Suweinit. 
In  their  front,  across  the  Wady,  which  is  here 
about  a mile  wide,  and  divided  by  .several  swells 
lower  than  the  side  eminences,  was  Saul  in  the 
town  of  Michmash,  the  modern  Mukhmas , and  hold- 
ing also  “ Mount  Bethel,”  that  is,  the  heights  on 
the  north  of  the  great  Wady — Deir  Diwan,  Burka, 
Tell  el-Hajar , as  far  as  Beitin  itself.  South  of  the 
Philistine  camp,  and  about  three  miles  in  its  rear, 
was  Jonathan,  in  Gibeah-of-Benjamin,  with  a thou- 
sand chosen  warriors  (xiii.  2).  The  first  step  was 
taken  by  Jonathan,  whq  drove  out  the  Philistines 
from  Geba,  by  a feat  of  arms,  which  at  once  pro- 
cured him  an  immense  reputation.  But  in  the  mean- 
time it  increased  the  difficulties  of  Israel,  for  the 
Philistines  (hearing  of  their  reverse)  gathered  in  pro- 
digious strength,  and  advancing  with  an  enormous 
armament,  pushed  Saul’s  little  force  before  them 
out  of  Bethel  and  Michmash,  and  down  the  Eastern 
passes  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho  in  the  Jordan  valley 
(xiii.  4,  7).  They  then  established  themselves  at 
Michmash,  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  Saul,  and 
from  thence  sent  out  their  bands  of  plunderers,  North, 
West,  and  East  (17, 18).  But  nothing  could  dislodge 
Jonathan  from  his  main  stronghold  in  the  South.  As 
far  as  we  can  disentangle  the  complexities  of  the  story, 
he  soon  relinquished  Geba,  and  consolidated  his  little 
force  in  Gibeah,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  father, 
with  Samuel  the  prophet,  and  Ahiah  the  priest,  who, 
perhaps  remembering  the  former  fate  of  the  Ark, 
had  brought  down  the  sacred  Ephodd  from  Shiloh. 
These  three  had  made  their  way  up  from  Gilgal, 
with  a force  sorely  diminished  by  desertion  to  the 
Philistine  camp  (xiv.  21),  and  flight  (xiii.  7) — a 
mere  remnant  (KardAei/xfia)  of  the  people  following 
in  the  rear  of  the  little  band  (LXX.).  Then 
occurred  the  feat  of  the  hero  and  his  armour-bearer. 
In  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  they  de- 
scended the  hill  of  Gibeah,  crossed  the  intervening 
country  to  the  steep  terraced  slope  of  Jeba,  and 
threading  the  mazes  of  the  ravine  below  climbed 
the  opposite  hill,  and  discovered  themselves  to  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  just  as  the  day  was 
breaking.6 

No  one  had  been  aware  of  their  departure,  but  it 
was  not  long  unknown.  Saul’s  watchmen  at  Tula. 
el-Ful  were  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a glimpse 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  position  of  the  foe ; 


d 1 Sam.  xiv.  3.  In  ver.  18  the  ark  is  said  to. 
have  been  at  Gibeah  ; hut  this  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  statement  of  vii.  1,  compared  with 
2 Sam.  vi.  3,  4,  and  1 Chr.  xiii.  3 ; and  also  to  those 
of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  at  this  place.  The  Hebrew 
words  for  ark  and  ephod — jTH$  and  "iibk  — are  very 
similar,  and  may  have  been  mistaken  for  one  another 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  iff.  46  note  ; Stanley,  205). 
e We  owe  this  touch  to  Josephus  : vno<f>aii'ov<n)i 
! rjSr)  rr)s  r^e'pas  {Ant.  vi.  6,  §2). 
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and  as  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  on  then- 
right  broke  over  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  glit- 
tered on  the  rocky  summit  of  Michmash,  their  prac- 
tised eyes  auickly  discovered  the  unusual  stir  in 
the  camp  ; they  could  see  “ the  multitude  melting 
away,  and  beating  down  one  another.”  Through 
the  clear  air,  too,  came,  even  to  that  distance,  the 
unmistakable  sounds  of  the  conflict.  The  muster- 
roll  was  hastily  called  to  discover  the  absentees. 
The  oracle  of  God  was  consulted,  but  so  rapidly  did 
the  tumult  increase  that  Saul’s  impatience  would 
not  permit  the  rites  to  be  completed,  and  soon 
he  and  Ahiah  (xiv.  36)  were  rushing  down  from 
Gibeah  at  the  head  of  their  hungry  warriors, 
joined  at  every  step  by  some  of  the  wretched 
Hebrews  from  their  hiding  places  in  the  clefts  and 
holes  of  the  Benjamite  hills,  eager  for  revenge,  and 
for  the  recovery  of  the  “ sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
calves”  (xiv.  32),  equally  with  the  arms,  of  which 
they  had  been  lately  plundered.  So  quickly  did 
the  news  run  through  the  district  that — if  we 
may  accept  the  statements  of  the  LXX. — by  the 
time  Saul  reached  the  Philistine  camp  his  following 
amounted  to  10,000  men:  on  every  one  of  the 
heights  of  the  country  (jSa^ucod)  the  people  rose 
against  the  hated  invaders,  and  before  the  day  was 
out  there  was  not  a city  even  of  Mount  Ephraim  to 
which  the  struggle  had  not  spread.  [Jonathan.] 

(3.)  As  “ Gibeah  of  Benjamin”  this  place  is  re- 
ferred to  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  29  (comp.  1 Chr.  xi.  31), 
and  as  “ Gibeah”  it  is  mentioned  by  Hosea  (v.  8, 
ix.  9,  x.  9),  but  it  does  not  again  appear  in  the 
history.  It  is,  however,  almost  without  doubt 
identical  with 

5.  Gibeah-of-Saul  (>1N^  njD|  ; the  LXX. 
do  not  recognize  this  name  except  in  2 Sam.  xxi.  6, 
where  they  have  Yafiaoiv  2aou A,  and  Is.  x.  30,  -k6Kis 
SaouA,  elsewhere  simply  Yafiaa  or  ra/3a0a).  This  is 
not  mentioned  as  Saul’s  city  till  after  his  anointing 
(1  Sam.  x.  26),  when  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
“home”  (Hebr.  “to  his  house,”  as  in  xv.  34)  to 
Gibeah,  “ to  which,”  adds  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  4,  §6), 
“ he  belonged.”  In  the  subsequent  narrative  the 
town  bears  its  full  name  (xi.  4),  and  the  king  is 
living  there,  still  following  the  avocations  of  a 
simple  farmer,  when  his  relations  f of  Jabesh-Gilead 
beseech  his  help  in  their  danger.  His  Ammonite 
expedition  is  followed  by  the  first  Philistine  war, 
and  by  various  other  conflicts,  amongst  others  an 
expedition  against  Amalek  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine.  But  he  returns,  as  before,  “ to  his  house  ” 
at  Gibeah-of-Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  34).  Again  we 
encounter  it,  when  the  se/en  sons  of  the  king  were 
hung  there  as  a sacrifice  to  turn  away  the  anger  of 
Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6 g).  The  name  of  Saul  has 
not  been  found  in  connexion  with  any  place  of  mo- 
dern Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Josephus,  and  an  allusion  of  his  has  fortunately 
given  the  clue  to.  the  identification  of  the  town  with 
the  spot  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Tuleil  el-Ful. 
Josephus  (B.J.  v.  2,  §1),  describing  Titus’s  march 
from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  gives  his  route  as  through 
Samaria  to  Gophna,  thence  a day’s  march  to  a valley 
“ called  by  the  Jews  the  Valley  of  Thoms,  near  a 
certain  village  called  Gabathsaoule,  distant  from 
Jerusalem  about  thirty  stadia,”  i.  e.  just  the  dist- 
ance of  Tuleil  el-Ful.  Here  he  was  j&ined  by  a 

f This  is  a fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
wives  of  400  out  of  the  600  Benjamites  who  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Gibeah  came  from  Jabesh  Gilead 
(Judg.  xxi.  12). 
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part  of  his  army  from  Emmaus  (Nicopolis),  who 
would  naturally  come  up  the  road  by  Beth-horon 
and  Gibeon,  the  same  which  still  falls  into  the 
northern  road  close  to  Tuleil  el-Ful.  In  both 
these  respects  therefore  the  agreement  is  complete, 
and  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  must  be  taken  as  identical 
with  Gibeah  of  Saul.  The  discovery  is  due  to  Dr. 
Robinson  (i.  577-79),  though  it  was  partly  sug- 
gested by  a writer  in  Stud,  und  Kritiken. 

This  identification  of  Gibeah,  as  also  that  of 
Geba  with  Jeba,  is  fully  supported  by  Is.  x. 
28-32,  where  we  have  a specification  of  the  route  of 
Sennacherib  from  the  north  through  the  villages  of 
the  Benjamite  district  to  Jerusalem.  Commencing 
with  Ai,  to  the  east  of  the  present  Beitin,  the 
route  proceeds  by  Mukhmas,  across  the  “ passages  ” 
of  the  Wady  Suweinit  to  Jeba  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
and  then  by  er-Ram,  and  Tuleil  el-Ful , villages 
actually  on  the  present  road,  to  the  heights  north  of 
Jerusalem,  from  which  the  city  is  visible.  Gallim, 
Madmenah,  and  Gebim,  none  of  which  have  been 
yet  identified,  must  have  been,  like  Anathoth 
(. Anata ),  villages  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
direct  line  of  march.  The  only  break  in  the  chain 
is  Migron,  which  is  here  placed  between  Ai  and 
Michmash,  while  in  1 Sam.  xiv.  2 it  appears  to 
have  been  five  or  six  miles  south,  at  Gibeah.  One 
explanation  that  presents  itself  is,  that  in  that 
uneven  and  rocky  district  the  name  “Migron,” 
“ precipice,”  would  very  probably,  like  “ Gibeah,” 
be  borne  by  more  than  one  town. 

In  1 Sam.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  “Gibeah” 
doubtless  stands  for  G.  of  Saul. 

6.  Gibeah-in-the-Field  (iTlt^S  DID 3 ; Ta- 
/3aa  eV  ay p<p  ; Gabaa),  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  31, 
as  the  place  to  which  one  of  the  “ highways” 

led  from  Gibeah-of-Benjamin, — “of  which 
one  goeth  up  to  Bethel,  and  one  to  Gibeah-in-the- 
field.”  Sadeh,  the  word  here  rendered  “ field,”  is 
applied  specially  to  cultivated  ground,  “ as  distin- 
guished from  town,  desert,  or  garden”  (Stanley, 
App.  §15).  Cultivation  was  so  general  throughout 
this  district,  that  the  term  affords  no  clue  to  the 
situation  of  the  place.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  the  north  road  from  Jerusalem,  shortly  after 
passing  Tuleil  el-Ful,  separates  into  two  branches, 
one  running  on  to  Beitin  (Bethel),  and  the  other 
diverging  to  the  right  to  Jeba  (Geba).  The  attack 
on  Gibeah  came  from  the  north  (comp.  xx.  18,  19, 
and  26,  in  which  “ the  house  of  God  ” is  really 
Bethel),  and  therefore  the  divergence  of  the  roads 
was  north  of  the  town.  In  the  case  of  Gibeah-of- 
Benjamin  we  have  seen  that  the  two  forms  “ Geba” 
and  “ Gibeah  ” appear  to  be  convertible,  the  former 
for  the  latter.  If  the  identification  now  proposed 
for  Gibeah-in-th e-field  be  correct,  the  case  is  here 
reversed — and  “ Gibeah  ” is  put  for  “ Geba.” 

The  “ meadows  of  Gaba  ” (JD!l ; A.  V.  Gibeah ; 
Judg.  xx.  33)  have  no  connexion  with  the  “ field,” 
the  Hebrew  words  being  entirely  different.  As 
stated  above,  the  word  rendered  “ meadows  ” is  pro- 
bably accurately  “ cave.”  [GEBA,  p.  659.  a.] 

7.  There  are  several  other  names  compounded  of 
Gibeah,  which  are  given  in  a translated  form  in  the 
A.  V.,  probably  from  their  appearing  not  to  belong 
to  towns.  These  are : — 


s The  word  in  this  verse  rendered  “ hill  ” is  not 
gibeah  hut  liar,  i.  e.  “mountain,”  a singular  change, 
and  not  quite  intelligible. 
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(1.)  The  “ hill  of  the  foreskins  ” (Josh.  v.  3 ;,  be- 
tween the  Jordan  and  Jericho ; it  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumcision  which  took  place  there,  and 
seems  afterwards  to  have  received  the  name  of 
Gilgal. 

(2.)  The  “hill  of  Phinehas”  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33).  This  may  be  the  Jibia  on  the 
left  of  the  Nablus  road,  half-way  between  Bethel 
and  Shiloh;  or  the  Jeba  north  of  Nablus  (Rob.  ii. 
265  note,  312).  Both  would  be  “in  Mount 
Ephraim,”  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  place,  while  there  is  no  lack  of  the 
name  among  the  villages  of  Central  Palestine. 

3. )  The  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1). 

4. )  The  hill  of  God — Gibeath-ha-Elohim  (1 
Sam.  x.  5)  ; one  of  the  places  in  the  route  of  Saul, 
which  is  so  difficult  to  trace.  In  verses  10  and  13, 
it  is  apparently  called  “ the  hill,”  and  “ the  high 
place.” 

(5.)  The  hill  of  Hachilah  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19, 
xxvi.  1). 

(6.)  The  hill  of  Ammah  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 

(7.)  The  hill  Gareb  (Jer.  xxxi.  39). 

GIB'EATH,  Josh,  xviii.  28.  [Gibeah,  2.] 
GIBEATHI'TE,  THE  (*njD|n ; 6 Ta&a- 
6'iros ; Gabaathites ),  i.  e.  the  native  of  Gibeah 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3) ; in  this  case  Shemaah,  or  “ the 
Shemaah,”  father  of  two  Benjamites,  “ Saul’s 
brethren,”  who  joined  David. 

GIB'EON  (|*1JD3,  i.  e.  “belonging  to  a hill;” 
Tafiadov,  Joseph.  Tafiad) ; Gabaon ),  one  of  the  foura 
cities  of  the  Hivites,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
made  a league  with  Joshua  (ix.  3-15),  and  thus 
escaped  the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (comp.  xi.  19). 
It  appears,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  to  have  been  the  largest 
of  the  four- — ‘ ‘ a great  city,  like  one  of  the  royal 
cities” — larger  than  Ai  (x.  2).  Its  men  too  were 
all  practised  warriors  ( Gibborim , D’HSJI).  Gibeon 
lay  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  25), 
and  with  its  “ suburbs  ” was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  17),  of  whom  it  became  afterwards  a prin- 
cipal station.  Occasional  notices  of  its  existence 
occur  in  the  historical  books,  which  are  examined 
more  at  length  below ; and  after  the  captivity 
we  find  the  “ men  of  Gibeon  ” returning  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  25:  in  the  list  of  Ezra 
the  name  is  altered  to  Gibbar),  and  assisting 
Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(iii.  7).  Id  the  post-biblical  times  it  was  the  scene 
of  a victory  by  the  Jews  over  the  Roman  troops 
under  Cestius  Gallus,  which  offers  in  many  respects 
a close  parallel  to  that  of  Joshua  over  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Jos.  B.J.  ii.  19,  §7  ; Stanley,  S.  $ P.  212). 

The  situation  of  Gibeon  has  fortunately  been 
recovered  with  as  great  certainty  as  any  ancient 
site  in  Palestine.  The  traveller  who  pursues  the 
northern  camel-road  from  Jerusalem,  turning  off  to 
the  left  at  Tuleil  el-ful  (Gibeah)  on  that  branch 
of  it  which  leads  westward  to  Jaffa,  finds  himself, 
after  crossing  one  or  two  stony  and  barren  ridges, 
in  a district  of  a more  open  character.  The  hills 
are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those  through 
which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in  well-defined 
inamelons  from  broad  undulating  valleys  of  to- 
erable  extent  and  fertile  soil.  This  is  the  central 
plateau  of  the  country,  the  “ land  of  Benjamin  ;”  and 

* So  Josh.  ix.  17.  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §16)  omits 
Beeroth. 
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these  round  hills  are  the  Gibeahs,  Gebas,  Giboons, 
and  Ramahs,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in 
the  records  of  this  district.  Retaining  its  ancient 
name  almost  intact,  El-Jib  stands  on  the  northern- 
most of  a couple  of  these  mamelons,  just  at  the 
place  where  the  road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two 
branches,  the  one  by  the  lower  level  of  the  Wady 
Suleiman,  the  other  by  the  heights  of  the  Beth- 
horons,  to  Gimzo,  Lydda,  and  Joppa.  The  road 
passes  at  a short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  base 
of  the  hill  of  El- Jib.  The  strata  of  the  hills  in 
this  district  lie  much  more  horizontally  than  those 
further  south.  With  the  hills  of  Gibeon  this  -is 
peculiarly  the  case,  and  it  imparts  a remarkable 
precision  to  their  appearance,  especially  wheD 
viewed  from  a height  such  as  the  neighbouring 
eminence  of  Neby  Samwil.  The  natural  terraces 
are  carried  round  the  hill  like  contour  lines ; they 
are  all  dotted  thick  with  olives  and  vines,  and  the 
ancient-looking  houses  are  scattered  over  the  flattish 
summit  of  the  mound.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
hill  is  a copious  spring  which  issues  in  a cave  ex- 
cavated in  the  limestone  rock,  so  as  to  form  a large 
reservoir.  In  the  trees  farther  down  are  the  remains 
of  a pool  or  tank  of  considerable  size,  probably,  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  120  feet  by  100,  i.  e.  of  rather  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  lower  pool  at  Hebron.  This 
is  doubtless  the  “ pool  of  Gibeon”  at  which  Abner 
and  Joab  met  together  with  the  troops  of  Ish- 
bosheth  and  David,  and  where  that  sharp  conflict 
took  place  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Asahel,  and 
led  at  a later  period  to  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Abner  himself.  Here  or  at  the  spring  were  the 
“ great  waters  (or  the  many  waters,  D'SH  Q)D) 
of  Gibeon,”  b at  which  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah 
found  the  traitor  Ishmael  (Jer.  xli.  12).  Round 
this  water  also,  according  to  the  notice  of  Josephus 
(e7rt  r ivi  'ini'yrj  t rjs  irdAews  ovk  ’uttooQsv,  Ant.  v. 
1,  §17),  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  were  en- 
camped when  Joshua  burst  upon  them  from  Gilgal. 
The  “ wilderness  of  Gibeon”  (2  Sam.  ii.  24) — the 
Midbar,  i.  e.  rather  the  waste  pasture-grounds — 
must  have  been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  circle  or 
suburb  of  cultivated  fields,  and  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring swells,  which  bear  the  names  of  Jedireh 
and  Bir  Neballah.  Such  is  the  situation  of  Gibeon, 
fulfilling  in  position  every  requirement  of  the  notices 
of  the  Bible,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome.  Its 
distance  from  Jerusalem  by  the  main  road  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  6^  miles  ; but  there  is  a more 
direct  road  reducing  it  to  5 miles. 

(1.)  The  name  of  Gibeon  is  most  familiar  to  us  in 
connexion  with  the  artifice  by  which  its  inhabitants 
obtained  their  safety  at  the  hands  of  Joshua,  and 
with  the  memorable  battle  which  ultimately  re- 
sulted therefrom.  This  transaction  is  elsewhere 
examined,  and  therefore  requires  no  further  reference 
here.  [Joshua  ; Beth-horon.] 

(2.)  We  next  hear  of  it  at  the  encounter  between 
the  men  of  David  and  of  Ishbosheth  under  their 
respective  leaders  Joab  and  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  12-17). 
The  meeting  has  all  the  air  of  having  been  pre- 
meditated by  both  parties,  unless  we  suppose  that 
Joab  had  heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Benjamites 
to  revisit  from  the  distant  Mahanaim  their  native 
villages,  and  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  try  his> 
strength  with  Abner.  The  details  of  this  disastrous 
encounter  are  elsewhere  given.  [Joab.]  The  place 
where  the  struggle  began  received  a name  from  the 

b Both  here  and  in  1 K.  iii.  4,  Josephus  substitutes 
Hebron  lor  Gibeon  (Ant.  x.  9,  §5,  viii.  2 $1). 
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circumstance,  and  seems  to  have  been  long  afterwards 
known  as  the  “ field  of  the  strong  men.”  [IIel- 
KATH-HAZZURTM.] 

(3.)  We  again  meet  with  Gibeon  in  connexion  with 
Joab ; this  time  as  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and  re- 
volting death  of  Amasa  by  his  hand  (2  Sam.  xx.  5- 
10) . Joab  was  in  pursuit  of  the  rebellious  Sheba  the 
son  of  Bichri,  and  his  being  so  far  out  of  the  direct 
north  road  as  Gibeon  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  he  was  making  a search  for  this  Ben- 
jamite  among  the  towns  of  his  tribe.  The  two  rivals 
met  at  “ the  great  stone c which  is  in  Gibeon” — 
some  old  landmark  now  no  longer  recognizable,  at 
least  not  recognized — and  then  Joab  repeated  the 
treachery  by  which  he  had  murdered  Abner,  but 
with  circumstances  of  a still  more  revolting  cha- 
racter. [Joab  ; Arms,  p.  110  a.] 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  retribution  for  this 
crowning  act  of  perfidy  should  have  overtaken  Joab 
close  to  the  very  spot  on  which  it  had  been  com- 
mitted. For  it  was  to  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon 
(1  K.  ii.  28,  29  ; comp.  1 Chr.  xvi.  39)  that  Joab 
fled  for  sanctuary  when  his  death  was  pronounced 
by  Solomon,  and  it  was  while  clinging  to  the  horns 
of  the  brazen  altar  there  that  he  received  his  death- 
blow from  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (1  K.  ii. 
28,  30,  34;  and  LXX.  29). 

(4.)  Familiar  as  these  events  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  Gibeon  are  to  us,  its  reputation  in  Israel 
was  due  to  a very  different  circumstance — the  fact 
that  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the 
brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  were  for  some  time 
located  on  the  “ high  place  ” attached  to  or  near 
the  town.  We  are  not  informed  whether  this 
“high  place”  had  any  fame  for  sanctity  before  the 
tabernacle  came  there;  but  if  not,  it  would  have 
probably  been  erected  elsewhere.  We  only  hear  of 
it  in  connexion  with  the  tabernacle,  nor  is  there 
any  indication  of  its  situation  in  regard  to  the  town. 
Professor  Stanley  has  suggested  that  it  was  the  re- 
markable hill  of  Neby-Samwil , the  most  prominent 
and  individual  eminence  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  which  the  special  appellation  of  “ the  great 
high-place”  (1  K.  iii.  4;  nmH)  would 

perfectly  apply.  And  certainly,  if  “ great  ” is  to 
be  understood  as  referring  to  height  or  size,  there 
is  no  other  hill  which  can  so  justly  claim  the 
distinction  ( Sinai  and  Pal.  216).  . But  the  word 
has  not  always  that  meaning,  and  may  equally 
imply  eminence  in  other  respects,  e.  g.  superior 
sanctity  to  the  numerous  other  high  places — Bethel, 
Ramah,  Mizpeh,  Gibeah — which  surrounded  it  on 
every  side.  The  main  objection  to  this  identifica- 
tion is  the  distance  of  Neby  Samwil  from  Gibeon — 
more  than  a mile — and  the  absence  of  any  closer 
connexion  therewith  than  with  any  other  of  the 
neighbouring  places.  The  most  natural  position 
for  the  high  place  of  Gibeon  is  the  twin  mount 
immediately  south  of  El-Jib — so  close  as  to  be  all 
but  a part  of  the  town,  and  yet  quite  separate  and 
distinct.  The  testimony  of  Epiphanius,  by  which 

# The  Hebrew  preposition  (DV)  almost  implies  that 
they  were  on  or  touching  the  stone. 

d The  various  stations  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Ark,  from  their  entry  on  the  Promised  Land  to  then- 
final  deposition  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  will  be 
examined  under  Tabernacle.  Meantime,  with  re- 
ference to  the  above,  it  may  be  said  that  though  not 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  at  Nob,  it  may  be  con- 
clusively inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  “ shew 
oread”  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6).  The  “ephod”  (9)  and  the 
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Mr.  Stanley  supports  his  conjecture,  viz.,  that  the 
‘ ‘ Mount  of  Gabaon  ” was  the  highest  round  J erusalem 
(. Adv . Haereses,  i.  394),  should  be  received  with 
caution,  standing  as  it  does  quite  alone,  and  belong- 
ing to  an  age  which,  though  early,  was  marked  by 
ignorance,  and  by  the  most  improbable  conclusions. 

To  this  high  place,  wherever  situated,  the 
“ tabernacle  of  the  congregation” — the  sacred  tent 
which  had  accompanied  the  children  of  Israel 
through  the  whole  of  their  wanderings — had  been 
transferred  from  its  last  station  at  Nob.d  The 
exact  date  of  the  transfer  is  left  in  uncertainty. 
It  was  either  before  or  at  the  time  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim,  to  the  new 
tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it  on  Mount  Zion, 
that  the  original  tent  was  spread  for  the  last  time 
at  Gibeon.  The  expression  in  2 Chr.  i.  5,  “ the  brazen 
altar  he  put  before  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,”  at 
first  sight  appears  to  refer  to  David.  But  the  text  of 
the  passage  is  disputed,  and  the  authorities  are  di- 
vided between  = “ he  put,”  and  DE^  = “was 
there.”  Whether  king  David  transferred  the  taber- 
nacle to  Gibeon  or  not,  he  certainly  appointed  the 
staff  of  priests  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifices  there  on 
the  brazen  altar  of  Moses,  and  to  fulfil  the  other 
requirements  of  the  law  (1  Chr.  xvi.  40),  with  no 
less  a person  at  their  head  than  Zadok  the  priest 
(39),  assisted  by  the  famous  musicians  Heman  and 
Jeduthun  (41). 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Solomon’s  reign — it 
must  have  been  while  the  remembrance  of  the 
execution  of  Joab  was  still  fresh — was  to  visit 
Gibeon.  The  ceremonial  was  truly  magnificent: 
he  went  up  with  all  the  congregation,  the  great 
officers  of  the  state— the  captains  of  hundreds 
and  thousands,  the  judges,  the  governors,  and 
the  chief  of  the  fathers  — and  the  sacrifice  con- 
sisted of  a thousand  burnt-offerings e (1  K.  iii.  4). 
And  this  glimpse  of  Gibeon  in  all  the  splendour 
of  its  greatest  prosperity — the  smoke  of  the  thou- 
sand animals  rising  from  the  venerable  altar  on  the 
commanding  height  of  “ the  great  high  place  ” — 
the  clang  of  “ trumpets  and  cymbals  and  musical 
instruments  of  God”  (1  Chr.  xvi.  42)  resounding 
through  the  valleys  far  and  near — is  virtually  the 
last  we  have  of  it.  In  a few  years  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  completed,  and  then  the  tabernacle 
was  once  more  taken  down  and  removed.  Again 
“ all  the  men  of  Israel  assembled  themselves  ” to 
king  Solomon,  with  the  “ elders  of  Israel,”  and  the 
priests  and  the  Levites  brought  up  both  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  ark,  and  “ all  the  holy  vessels  that 
were  in  the  tabernacle”  (1  K.  viii.  3;  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  4,  §1),  and  placed  the  venerable  relics  in 
their  new  home,  there  to  remain  until  the  plunder 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  introduction 
of  the  name  of  Gibeon  in  1 Chr.  ix.  35,  which 
seems  so  abrupt,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  preceding  verses  of  the  chapter  contain,  as  they 
appear  to  do,  a list  of  the  staff  attached  to  the 
“ Tabernacle  of  the  congregation”  which  was 

expression  “ before  Jehovah  ” (6)  prove  nothing 
either  way.  Josephus  throws  no  light  on  it. 

* It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  believe,  with 
Thompson  {The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  547),  that  the 
present  Wady  Suleiman,  i.  e.  “ Solomon’s  valley,” 
which  commences  on  the  west  side  of  Gibeon,  and 
leads  down  to  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  derived  its  name 
from  this  visit.  But  the  modern  names  of  places  in 
Palestine  often  spring  from  very  modern  persons  or 
circumstances ; and,  without  confirmation  or  inves- 
tigation, this  cannot  be  received. 
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erected  there  ; or  if  these  persons  should  prove  to 
be  the  attendants  on  the  “ new  tent  ” which 
David  had  pitched  for  the  ark  on  its  arrival  in  the 
city  of  David,  the  transition  to  the  place  where  the 
old  tent  was  still  standing  is  both  natural  and 
easy.  [G.] 

GIB'EONITES,  THE  (D’OJDiin  ; oi  TaPaw- 
v'nai ; Gabaonitae),  the  people  of  Gibeon,  and 
perhaps  also  of  the  three  cities  associated  with 
Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  17) — Hivites ; and  who,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which  they  had  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  were  con- 
demned to  be  perpetual  bondmen,  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for 
the  house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix. 
23,  27).  Saul  appears  to  have  broken  this  covenant, 
and  in  a fit  of  enthusiasm  or  patriotism  to  have 
killed  some  and  devised  a general  massacre  of  the 
rest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1, 2,  5).  This  was  expiated  many 
years  after  by  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul’s  de- 
scendants to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung  them  or 
crucified  them  “ before  Jeho  vah” — as  a kind  ot  sacri- 
fice— in  Gibeah,  Saul’s  own  town  (4,  6,  9).  At  this 
time,  or  at  any  rate  at  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  the  narrative,  the  Gibeonites  were  so  identified 
with  Israel,  that  the  historian  is  obliged  to  insert  a 
note  explaining  their  origin  and  their  non-Israelite 
extraction  (xxi.  2).  The  actual  name  “ Gibeonites” 
appears  only  in  this  passage  of  2 Sam.  [Nethinim.] 

Individual  Gibeonites  named  are  (1)  Ismaiah, 
one  of  the  Benjamites  who  joined  David  in  his  diffi- 
culties (1  Chr.  xii.  4)  ; (2)  Melatiah,  one  of  those 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7)  ; (3)  Hananiah,  the  son  of 
Azur,  a false  prophet  from  Gibeon,  who  opposed  Jere- 
miah, and  shortly  afterwards  died  (Jer.  xxviii.  1, 
10,  13,  17).  [G.] 

GIB'LITES,  THE  (^13  H,  i.  e.  singular,  “ the 
Giblite ;”  TaXiaQ  4>uA urTiei/j.,  Alex.  TafiAi  ; con- 
Unia).  The  “ land  of  the  Giblite”  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Lebanon  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
portions  of  the  Promised  Land  remaining  to  be 
conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  The  ancient 
versions,  as  will  be  seen  above,  give  no  help,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Gebal,  which  was  on 
the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes  of 
Lebanon.  The  one  name  is  a regular  derivative 
from  the  other  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  258  6).  We 
have  here  a confirmation  of  the  identity  of  the 
Aphek  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  Afka,  which 
was  overlooked  by  the  writer  when  examining  the 
latter  name  [Aphek,  2]  ; and  the  whole  passage 
is  instructive,  as  showing  how  very  far  the  limits 
of  the  country  designed  for  the  Israelites  exceeded 
those  which  they  actually  occupied. 

The  Giblites  are  again  named  (though  not  in  the 
A.  Y.)  in  1 K.  v.  18  (D^liin  ; Alex,  ol  Blp\ioi ; 
Biblii ) as  assisting  Solomon’s  builders  and  Hiram’s 
builders  to  prepare  the  trees  and  the  stones  for 
building  the  Temple.  That  they  were  clever  arti- 
ficers is  evident  from  this  passage  (and  comp.  Ez. 
xxvii.  9)  ; but  why  our  translators  should  have  so 
far  improved  on  this  as  to  render  the  word  by 
“ stone-squarers  ” is  not  obvious.  Possibly  they 
followed  the  Targum,  which  has  a word  of  similar 
import  in  this  place.  [G.] 

GIDDAL'TI  ("fl^a ; TodoWaOl,  Alex.  Te- 
SoWaOl).  one  of  the  sons  of  Hemaii,  the  king’s  seer, 
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and  therefore  a Kohathite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4; 
comp.  vi.  33) : his  office  was  with  thirteen  of  his 
brothers  to  sound  the  horn  in  the  service  cf  the 
tabernacle  (5,  7).  He  had  also  charge  of  the  22nd 
division  or  course  (29). 

GID'DEL  (Via;  Gaddel).  1.  Children 

of  Giddel  ( Bene-Giddel ) were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  47';  Nell.  vii.  49).  In  the  parallel  lists  of 
1 Esdras  the  name  is  corrupted  to  Cathua. 

2.  Bene-Giddel  were  also  among  the  “ servants 
of  Solomon”  who  returned  to  Judaea  in  the  same 
caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  56;  Neh.  vii.  58).  In  1 Esdras 
this  is  given  as  Isdael. 

GID'EON  (firU,  from  JHJ,  “a  sucker,” 
or  better  = “ a hewer,”  i.  e.  a brave  warrior  ; 
comp.  Is.  x.  33  ; TeSec^j/ ; Gedeon ),  a Manassite, 
youngest  son  of  Joash  of  the  Abiezrites,  an  undistin- 
guished family,  who  lived  at  Ophrah,  a town  pro- 
bably on  this  side  Jordan  (Judg.  vi.  15),  although  its 
exact  position  is  unknown.  He  was  the  fifth  recorded 
Judge  of  Israel,  and  for  many  reasons  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  was  grown 
up  and  had  sons  (Judg.  vi.  11,  viii.  20),  and  from 
the  apostrophe  of  the  angel  (vi.  12)  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
war  against  the  roving  bands  of  nomadic  robbers 
who  had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years,  and 
whose  countless  multitudes  (compared  to  locusts 
from  their  terrible  devastations,  vi.  5)  annually 
destroyed  all  the  produce  of  Canaan,  except  such 
as  could  be  concealed  in  mountain-fastnesses  (vi.  2). 
It  was  probably  during  this  disastrous  period  that 
the  emigration  of  Elimelech  took  place  (Ruth  i. 
1,  2 ; Jahn’s  Ilebr.  Comm.  §xxi.).  Some  have 
identified  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Gideon  (cpdv- 
TCKTjua  veavlffKov  /uopepr},  Jos.  Ant.  v.  6)  with  the 
prophet  mentioned  in  vi.  8,  which  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  legends  about  Malachi  in  Origen 
and  other  commentators.  Paulus  ( Exeg . Conserv. 
ii.  190  sq.)  endeavours  to  give  the  narrative  a sub- 
jective colouring,  but  rationalism  is  of  little  value 
in  accounts  like  this.  When  the  angel  appeared, 
Gideon  was  thrashing  wheat  with  a flail  (e/co7TTe, 
LXX.)  in  the  wine-press,  to  conceal  it  from  the 
predatory  tyrants.  After  a natural  hesitation  he 
accepted  the  commission  of  a deliverer,  and  learnt 
the  true  character  of  his  visitant  from  a miracu- 
lous sign  (vi.  12-23) ; and  being  reassured  from 
the  fear  which  first  seized  him  (Ex.  xx.  19  ; Judg. 
xiii.  22),  built  the  altar  Jehovah-shalom,  which 
existed  when  the  book  of  Judges  was  written  (vi. 
24).  In  a dream  the  same  night  he  was  ordered 
to  throw  down  the  altar  of  Baal  and  cut  down  the 
Asherah  (A.  Y.  “grove”)  upon  it  [AsherahJ, 
with  the  wood  of  which  he  was  to  offer  in  sacrifice 
his  father’s  “ second  bullock  of  seven  years  old,”  an 
expression  in  which  some  see  an  allusion  to  the  seven 
years  of  servitude  (vi.  26,  1).  Perhaps  that  parti- 
cular bullock  is  specified  because  it  had  been  reserved 
by  his  father  to  sacrifice  to  Baal  (Rosenmiiller,  schol: 
ad  loc.),  for  Joash  seems  to  have  been  a priest  ol 
that  worship.  Bertheau  can  hardly  be  right  in 
supposing  that  Gideon  was  to  offer  two  bullocks 
(Richt.  115).  At  any  rate  the  minute  touch  is 
valuable  as  an  indication  of  truth  in  the  story 
(see  Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  498,  and  note).  Gideon,  as- 
sisted by  ten  faithful  servants,  obeyed  the  vision, 
and  next  morning  ran  the  risk  of  being  stoned  ; but 
Joash  appeased  the  popular  indignation  by  using 
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the  common  argument  that  Baal  was  capable  of 
detending  his  own  majesty  (comp.  1 K.  xviii.  27). 
This  circumstance  gave  to  Gideon  the  surname  of 
(“  Let  Baal  plead,”  vi.  32  ; LXX.  'Iepo- 
Qaa\),  a standing  instance  of  national  irony,  ex- 
pressive of  Baal’s  impotence.  Winer  thinks  that 
this  irony  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
was  a surname  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules  (comp. 
Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  434).  We  have  similar  cases  of 
contempt  in  the  names  Sychar,  Baal-zebul,  &c. 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  xii.  24).  In 
consequence  of  this  name  some  have  identified 
Gideon  with  a certain  priest  'lep6fj.fia\os,  men- 
tioned in  Eusebius  ( Praep . Evang.  i.  10)  as 
having  given  much  accurate  information  to  Sancho- 
niatho  the  Berytian  (Bochart,  Phaleg,  p.  776; 
Huetius,  Bern.  Evang.  p.  84,  &c.),  but  this  opinion 
cannot  be  maintained  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  p.  494 ; 
Gesen.  s.  v.).  We  also  find  the  name  in  the  form 
Jerubbesheth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21  ; comp.  Eshbaal,  1 
Ohr.  viii.  33  with  Ishbosheth  2 Sam.  ii.  sq.). 
Ewald  (p.  495,  n.)  brings  forward  several  argu- 
ments against  the  supposed  origin  of  the  name. 

2.  After  this  begins  the  second  act  of  Gideon’s 
life.  “ Clothed”  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ( Judg.  vi.  34  ; 
comp.  1 Chr.  xii.  18 ; Luke  xxiv.  49),  he  blew  a 
trumpet ; and,  joined  by  “ Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
even  the  reluctant  Asher  ” (which  tribes  were 
chiefly  endangered  by  the  Midianites),  and  possibly 
also  by  some  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  would 
suffer  from  these  predatory  “ sons  of  the  East”  no 
less  than  the  Israelites  themselves,  he  encamped  on 
the  slopes  of  Gilboa,  from  which  he  overlooked  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon  covered  by  the  tents  of  Midian 
(Stanley,  Sin.  $ Pal.  p.  243).  Strengthened  by  a 
double  sign  from  God  (to  which  Ewald  gives  a 
strange  figurative  meaning,  Hesch.  ii.  p.  500),  he 
reduced  his  army  of  32,000  by  the  usual  proclama- 
tion (Deut.  xx.  8 ; comp.  1 Macc.  iii.  56).  The 
expression  “ let  him  depart  from  Mount  Gilead” 
is  perplexing  ; Dathe  would  render  it  “ to  Mount 
Gilead,” — on  the  other  side  of  Jordan;  and  Cle- 

ricus  reads  yiH^H,  Gilboa  ; but  Ewald  is  probably 

right  in  regarding  the  name  as  a sort  of  war-cry 
and  general  designation  of  the  Manassites.  (See 
too  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  804  n.)  By  a second  test  at 
“ the  spring  of  trembling  ” (now-  probably  Ain 
Tahlood,  on  which  see  Stanley,  342),  he  again  re- 
duced the  number  of  his  followers  to  300  (Judg. 
vii.  5,  sq.),  whom  Josephus  explains  to  have  been 
the  most  cowardly  in  the  army  {Ant.  v.  6,  §3). 
Finally,  being  encouraged  by  words  fortuitously 
overheard  (what  the  later  Jews  termed  the  Bath 
Kol)  (comp.  1 Sam.  xiv.  9,  10 ; Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  iii.  14),  in  the  relation  of  a signifi- 
cant dream,  he  framed  his  plans,  which  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  strike  a panic  terror  into  the 
huge  and  undisciplined  nomad  host  (Judg.  viii. 
15-18).  We  know  from  history  that  large  and 
irregular  Oriental  armies  are  especially  liable  to 
sudden  outbursts  of  uncontrollable  terror,  and  when 
the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  were  sud- 
denly disturbed  in  three  different  directions  by  the 
flash  of  torches  and  by  the  reverberating  echoes 

3 It  is  curious  to  find  “lamps  and  pitchers”  in 
use  for  a similar  purpose  at  this  very  day  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo.  The  Zabit  or  Agha  of  the  police 
carries  with  him  at  night,  “ a torch  which  burns 
soon  after  it  is  lighted,  without  a flame,  excepting 
when  it  is  waved  through  the  air,  when  it  suddenly 
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which  the  trumpets  and  the  shouting  woke  among 
the  hills,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  complete 
rout  into  which  the  enemy  were  thrown.  It  must 
be  remembered  too  that  the  sound  of  300  trumpets 
would  make  them  suppose  that  a corresponding 
number  of  companies  were  attacking  them.®  For 
specimens  of  similar  stratagems  see  Liv.  xxii.  16  ; 
Polyaen.  Strateg.  ii.  37  ; Frontin,  ii.  4;  Sail.  Jug. 
99 ; Niebuhr,  Desc.  de  V Arabie,  p.  304 ; Journ. 
As.  1841,  ii.  p.  516  (quoted  by  Ewald,  Rosenmiiller, 
and  Winer).  The  custom  of  dividing  an  army  into 
three  seems  to  have  been  common  (1  Sam.  xi.  11  ; 
Gen.  xiv.  15),  and  Gideon’s  war-cry  is  not  unlike 
that  adopted  by  Cyrus  (Xen.  Cyr.  iii.  28).  He 
adds  his  own  name  to  the  war-cry,  as  suited  both 
to  inspire  confidence  in  his  followers  and  strike  terror 
in  the  enemy.  His  stratagem  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Midianites,  breaking  into  their  wild 
peculiar  cries,  fled  headlong  “down  the  descent 
to  the  Jordan,”  to  the  “ house  of  the  Acacia  ” 
(Beth-shitta)  and  the  “meadow  of  the  dance” 
(Abel-meholah),  but  were  intercepted  by  the 
Ephraimites  (to  whom  notice  had  been  sent,  vii. 
24)  at  the  fords  of  Beth-barah,  where,  after  a 
second  fight,  the  princes  Oreb  and  Zeeb  (“the 
Raven  ” and  “ the  Wolf”)  were  detected  and  slain, 
— the  former  at  a rock,  and  the  latter  concealed  in 
a wine-press,  to  which  their  names  were  afterwards 
given.  Meanwhile  the  “ higher  sheykhs  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna,  had  already  escaped,”  and  Gideon  (after 
pacifying — by  a soft  answer,  which  became  pro- 
verbial— the  haughty  tribe  of  Ephraim,  viii.  1-3) 
pursued  them  into  eastern  Manasseh,  and,  bursting 
upon  them  in  their  fancied  security  among  the 
tents  of  their  Bedouin  countrymen  (see  Karkor), 
won  his  third  victory,  and  avenged  on  the  Midian- 
itish  emirs  the  massacre  of  his  kingly  brethren  whom 
they  had  slain  at  Tabor  (viii.  18,  sq.).  In  these 
three  battles  only  15,000  out  of  120,000  Midianites 
escaped  alive.  It  is  indeed  stated  in  Judg.  viii.  10, 
that  120,000  Midianites  had  already  fallen : but 
here  as  elsewhere,  it  may  merely  be  intended  that 
such  was  the  original  number  of  the  routed  host. 
During  his  triumphal  return  Gideon  took  signal  and 
appropriate  vengeance  on  the  coward  and  apostate 
towns  of  Succoth  and  Peniel.  The  memory  of  this 
splendid  deliverance  took  deep  root  in  the  national 
traditions  (1  Sam.  xii.  11 ; Ps.  lxxxiii.  11  ; Is.  ix. 
4,  x.  26  ; Heb.  xi.  32). 

3.  After  this  there  was  a peace  of  40  years,  and 
we  see  Gideon  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  well- 
earned  honours,  and  surrounded  by  the  dignity  of 
a numerous  household  (viii.  29-31).  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  like  Saul,  he  had  owed  a part  of 
his  popularity  to  his  princely  appearance  (Judg. 
viii.  18).  In  this  third  stage  of  his  life  occur  alike 
his  most  noble  and  his  most  questionable  acts,  viz. 
the  refusal  of  the  monarchy  on  theocratic  grounds, 
and  the  irregular  consecration  of  a jewelled  ephod, 
formed  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Midian,  which 
proved  to  the  Israelites  a temptation  to  idolatry, 
although  it  was  doubtless  intended  for  use  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Gesenius  and  others  {Thes. 
p.  135;  Bertheau,  p.  133  seq.)  follow  the  Peshito 
in  making  the  word  Ephod  here  mean  an  idol, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  gold 

blazes  forth  : it  therefore  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  our  dark  lantern.  The  burning  end  is  sometimes 
concealed  in  a small  pot  or  jar,  or  covered  with  some- 
thing else,  wl  en  not  required  to  give  light  ” (Lane’s 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  cl . iv.). 
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(1700  shekels)  and  other  rich  material  appropriated 
to  it.  But  it  is  simpler  to  understand  it  as  a sig- 
nificant symbol  of  an  unauthorised  worship. 

Respecting  the  chronology  of  this  period  little 
certainty  can  be  obtained.  Making  full  allowance 
for  the  use  of  round  numbers,  and  even  admitting 
the  improbable  assertion  of  some  of  the  Rabbis 
that  the  period  of  oppression  is  counted  in  the 
years  of  rest  (v.  Rosenmiiller,  on  Judg.  iii.  11), 
insuperable  difficulties  remain.  If,  however,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  several  of  the 
judgeships  really  synchronise  instead  of  being  suc- 
cessive, much  of  the  confusion  vanishes.  For 
instance,  he  supposes  (from  a comparison  of  Judg. 
iii.,  viii.,  and  xii.)  that  there  was  a combined  move- 
ment under  three  great  chiefs,  Ehud,  Gideon,  and 
Jephthah,  by  which  the  Israelites  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  and  Midianites  (who  for  some  years 
had  occupied  their  land),  and  enjoyed  a long  term 
of  peace  through  all  their  coasts.  “ If,”  he  says, 
“ we  string  together  the  different  accounts  of  the 
different  parts  of  Israel  which  are  given  us  in  that 
miscellaneous  collection  of  ancient  records  called 
the  book  of  Judges,  and  treat  them  as  connected 
and  successive  history,  we  shall  fall  into  as  great  a 
chronographical  error  as  if  we  treated  in  the  same 
manner  the  histories  of  Mercia,  Kent,  Essex, 
Wessex,  and  Northumberland,  before  England  be- 
came one  kingdom”  ( Genealog . of  our  Lord,  p. 
238).  It  is  now  well  known  that  a similar  source 
of  error  has  long  existed  in  the  chronology  of 
Egypt.  [F.  W.  F.] 

GIDEO  NI  (»JJH|,  or  once  ; Tafiewvi ; 

Gedeonis ).  Abidan,  son  of  Gideoni,  was  the  chief 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  11 ; ii. 
22  ; vii.  60,  65  ; x.  24). 

GI'DOM  (Djna  ; TeSfii/,  Alex.  TaXadS),  a 
place  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  45,  as  the  limit  to 
which  the  pursuit  of  Benjamin  extended  after  the 
final  battle  of  Gibeah.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  situated  between  Gibeah  ( Tuleil  el-FuT)  and 
the  cliff  Rimmon  (probably  Rummon , about  three 
miles  E.  of  Bethel) ; but  no  trace  of  the  name,  nor 
yet  of  that  of  Menucah,  if  indeed  that  was  a place 
(Judg.  xx.  43  ; A.  V.  “with  ease  ” — but  see  margin), 
has  yet  been  met  with.  The  reading  of  the  Alex. 
LXX.  “ Gilead,”  can  hardly  be  taken  as  well  founded. 
In  the  Vulgate  the  word  does  net  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented. [G.] 

GIER-EAGLE  (Drn,  HDrn  ; iropQvplwv ; 

porphyrio),  one  of  the  unclean  birds  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  18,  and  Deut.  xiv.  17.  According  to 
Gesenius  a small  species  of  vulture,  white  with 
black  wings,  a feeder  on  carrion;  the  vultur 
perenopterus  of  Linnaeus — Germ.  Aasgeyer  ; so 
called  from  its  tenderness  to  its  young,  the  root 
being  Dm,  to  cherish,  to  love,  just  as  HT’pn 
(from  TDn,  kind)  is  the  name  of  the  stork,  od 
account  of  her  piety  towards  her  offspring. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  some  bird  of  the  order 
Grallatores  is  meant  by  Dm  in  the  above  two  pas- 
sages. In  both  it  is  classed  with  the  pelican,  the 
cormorant,  and  the  stork,  and  is  separated  from 
the  birds  of  prey,  the  eagle,  the  ossifrage,  &c.  The 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  confirms  this  suggestion. 
Porphyrio,  nomen  avis  aquaticae  rostrum  pur- 
pur  eum  et  pedes  purpureos  habentis,  unde  nomen 
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nacta  cst.  The  tc opcpvplav  is  mentioned  in  Aristoph. 
Av.  707.  It  is  the  Fulica  porphyrio  of  Linnaeus, 
in  English,  the  Sultana-hen.  [W.  D.] 

GIFT.  The  giving  and  receiving  of  presents 
has  in  all  ages  been  not  only  a more  frequent,  but 
also  a more  formal  and  significant  proceeding  in 
the  East  than  among  ourselves.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life : no  negotiation, 
alliance,  or  contract  of  any  kind  can  be  entered  into 
between  states  or  sovereigns  without  a previous 
interchange  of  presents:  none  of  the  important 
events  of  private  life,  betrothal,  marriage,  coming 
of  age,  birth,  take  place  without  presents : even  a 
visit,  if  of  a formal  nature,  must  be  prefaced  by  a 
present.  We  cannot  adduce  a more  remarkable 
proof  of  the  important  part,  which  presents  play  in 
the  social  life  of  the  East,  than  the  fact,  that  the 
Hebrew  language  possesses  no  less  than  fifteen, 
different  expressions  for  the  one  idea.  Many  of 
these  expressions  have  specific  meanings : for  in- 
stance, minchah  (HnJD)  applies  to  a present  from 
an  inferior  to  a superior,  as  from  subjects  to  a king 
(Judg.  iii.  15 ; 1 K.  x.  25  ; 2 Chr.  xvii.  5) : maseth 
expresses  the  converse  idea  of  a present 
from  a superior  to  an  inferior,  as  from  a king  to  his 
subjects  (Esth.  ii.  18) ; hence  it  is  used  of  a portion 
of  food  sent  by  the  master  of  the  house  to  his  in- 
ferior guests  (Gen.  xliii.  34 ; 2 Sam.  xi.  8)  : nisseth 
(flNKO)  has  very  much  the  same  sense  (2  Sam. 
xix.  42)  : berdcah  (HDID),  literally  a “ blessing,” 
is  used  where  the  present  is  one  of  a complimentary 
nature,  either  accompanied  with  good  wishes,  or 
given  as  a token  of  affection  (Gen.  xxxiii.  11 ; Judg. 
i.  15;  1 Sam.  xxv.  27,  xxx.  26;  2 K.  v.  15); 
and  again,  shochaa  (‘inE^)  is  a gift  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  punishment,  presented  either  to  a judge 
(Ex.  xxiii.  8 ; Deut.  x.  17),  or  to  a conqueror 
(2  K.  xvi.  8).  Other  terms,  as  mattan  (jFlD), 
were  used  more  generally.  The  extent  to  which 
the  custom  prevailed  admits  of  some  explanation 
from  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  East : it  is  clear 
that  the  term  “gift”  is  frequently  used  where 
we  should  substitute  “ tribute,”  or  “ fee.”  The 
tribute  of  subject  states  was  paid  not  in  a fixed  sum 
of  money,  but  in  kind,  each  nation  presenting  its 
particular  product — a custom  which  is  frequently 
illustrated  in  the  sculptures  of  Assyria  and  Egypt ; 
hence  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  present 
was  no  voluntary  act,  but  an  exaction  (Judg.  iii. 
15-18  ; 2 Sam.  viii.  2,  6;  IK.  iv.  21 ; 2 K.  xvii. 
3;  2 Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  8);  and  hence  the  ex- 
pression “to  bring  presents”  a to  own  submission 
(Ps.  lxviii.  29,  lxxvi.  11;  Is.  xviii.  7).  Again, 
the  present  taken  to  a prophet  was  viewed  very 
much  in  the  light  of  a consulting  “ fee,”  and  con- 
veyed no  idea  of  bribery  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  comp.  xii.  3 ; 
2 K.  v.  5,  viii.  9):  it  was  only  when  false  prophets 
and  corrupt  judges  arose  that  the  present  was  pro- 
stituted, and  became,  instead  of  a minchah  (as  in  the 
instances  quoted),  a shochad,  or  bribe  (Is.  i.  23,  v.. 
23;  Ez.  xxii.  12;  Mic.  iii.  11).  But  even  allow- 
ing for  these  cases,  which  are  hardly  “gifts”  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  still  a large  excesi 
remaining  in  the  practice  of  the  East : friends 
brought  presents  to  friends  on  any  joyful  occasion 
(Esth.  ix.  19,  22),  those  who  asked  for  information 
or  advice  to  those  who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii.  8),  the 
needy  to  the  wealthy  from  whom  any  assistance 
was  expected  (Gen.  xliii.  11  ; 2 K.  xv.  19, 
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xvi.  8),  rulers  to  their  favourites  (Gen.  xlv.  22  ; 

2 Sam.  xi.  8),  especially  to  their  officers  (Esth.  ii. 
18;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §15),  or  to  the  people 
generally  on  festive  occasions  (2  Sam.  vi.  19):  on 
the  occasion  of  a marriage,  the  bridegroom  not  only 
paid  the  parents  for  his  bride  (A.  V.  “ dowry  ”), 
but  also  gave  the  bride  certain  presents  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
12  ; comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  22),  while  the  father  of  the 
bride  gave  her  a present  on  sending  her  away,  as  is 
expressed  in  the  term  shilluchim  (1  K. 

ix.  16)  : and  again,  the  portions  of  the  sons  of  conou- 
bines  were  paid  in  the  form  of  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6). 

The  nature  of  the  presents  was  as  various  as 
were  the  occasions:  food  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xvi.  20,  xxv. 
18),  sheep,  and  cattle  (Gen.  xxxii.  13-15  ; Judg.  xv. 

I) ,  gold  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11  ; Job  xlii.  11  ; Matt.  ii. 

II) ,  jewels  (Gen.  xxiv.  53),  furniture,  and  vessels 
for  eating  and  drinking  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28),  deli- 
cacies, such  as  spices,  honey,  &c.  (Gen.  xxiv.  53 ; 

1 K.  x.  25,  xiv.  3),  and  robes  (1  K.  x.  25  ; 2 K. 
v.  22),  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons  inducted 
into  high  office  (Esth.  vi.  8;  Dan.  v.  16;  comp. 
Herod,  iii.  20).  The  mode  of  presentation  was 
with  as  much  parade  as  possible  ; the  presents  were 
conveyed  by  the  hands  of  servants  (Judg.  iii.  18), 
or  still  better  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden 
(2  K.  viii.  9),  even  when  such  a mode  of  conveyance 
was  unnecessary.  The  refusal  of  a present  was  re- 
garded as  a high  indignity,  and  this  constituted  the 
aggravated  insult  noticed  in  Matt.  xxii.  11,  the 
marriage  robe  having  been  offered  and  refused 
(Trench,  Parables).  No  less  an  insult  was  it,  not 
to  bring  a present  when  the  position  of  the  parties 
demanded  it  (1  Sam.  x.  27).  [W.  L.  B.] 

GI'HON  (jin'll  ; recDy,  Alex.  Tr/ar ; Gehon). 

1.  The  second  river  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii.  13).  The 
name  does  not  again  occur  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  0.  T. ; but  in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  in  Jer.  ii.  18, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  word  Shichor  or  Sihor, 
i.  e.  the  Nile,  and  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  27  (A.  V. 
“ Geon  ”).  All  that  can  be  said  upon  it  will  be 
found  under  Eden,  p.  485  6. 

2.  (fim,  and  in  Chron.  jin'3  ; t]  Tidv,  Teiiiov, 
Gihon ).  A place  near  Jerusalem,  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  anointing  and  proclamation  of  Solomon 
as  king  (1  K.  i.  33,  38, 45).  From  the  terms  of  this 
passage,  it  is  evident  it  was  at  a lower  level  than 
the  city — “bring  him  down  (DPnn’n)  upon  (b])) 
Gihon  ” — “ they  are  come  up  (-I^JP)  from 
thence.”  With  this  agrees  a later  mention  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  14),  where  it  is  called  “ Gihon-in-the- valley,” 
the  word  rendered  valley  being  nachal  (^H3).  In 
this  latter  place  Gihon  is  named  to  designate  the 
direction  of  the  wall  built  by  Manasseh — “ outside 
the  city  of  David,  from  the  west  of  Gihon-in-the- 
valley  to  the  entrance  of  the  fish-gate.”  It  is  not 
stated  in  any  of  the  above  passages  that  Gihon  was 
a spring ; but  the  only  remaining  place  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  suggests  this  belief,  or  at  least  that 
it  had  given  its  name  to  some  water — “ Hezekiah 
also  stopped  the  upper  source  or  issue  (NX1D,  from 
NX',  to  rush  forth  ; incorrectly  “ watercourse”  in 
A.  V.)  of  the  waters  of  Gihon”  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
30).  If  the  place  to  which  Solomon  was  brought 
down  on  the  king’s  mule  was  Gihon-in-the-valley 
— and  from  the  terms  above  noticed  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was — then  the  “ upper  source”  would 
be  some  distance  away,  and  at  a higher  level. 
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The  locality  of  Gihon  will  be  investigated  under 
Jerusalem;  but  in  the  meantime  the  following 
facts  may  be  noticed  in  regard  to  thp  occurrences 
of  the  word. 

1.  Its  low  level ; as  above  stated. 

2.  The  expression  “Gihon-in-the-valley;”  where 
it  will  be  observed  that  nachal  (“torrent”  or 
“ wady”)  is  the  word  always  employed  for  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  east  of  Jerusalem — the  so-called 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ; ge  (“  ravine  ” or  “ glen”) 
being  as  constantly  employed  for  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  and  west  of  the  town.  In  this 
connexion  the  mention  of  Ophel  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14) 
with  Gihon  should  not  be  disregarded.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  fact  that 

3.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  Versions,  have  Shiloha,  i.  e.  Siloam  (Arab. 
Am-Shiloha)  for  Gihon  in  1 K.  i.  In  Chronicles 
they  agree  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  having  Gihon. 
If  Siloam  be  Gihon,  then 

4.  From  the  west  of  Gihon  to  the  fish-gate — 
which  we  know  from  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  near 
the  present  “ Jaffa-gate,” — would  answer  to  the 
course  of  a wall  enclosing  “the  city  of  David” 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14)  ; and 

5.  The  omission  of  Gihon  from  the  very  detailed 

catalogue  of  Neh.  iv.  is  explained.  [G.] 

GILALAI'  (*W>| ; Te\d A),  one  of  the  party 
of  priests’  sons  who  played  on  David’s  instruments 
at  the  consecration  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
company  at  whose  head  was  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

GILBOA  (#fa,  “ bubbling  fountain,”  from 
and  2 ; TeAfiove ; Gelboe ),  a mountain  range 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  rising 
over  the  city  of  Jezreel  (comp.  1 Sam.  xxviii.  4 
with  xxix.  1).  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture 
in  connexion  with  one  event  in  Israelitish  history, 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 ; 2 Sam.  i.  6,  xxi.  12  ; 
1 Chr.  x.  1,  8).  The  latter  had  encamped  at 
Shunem,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel ; the  former  took  up  a position  round  the  foun- 
tain of  Jezreel,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley, 
at  the  base  of  Gilboa.  The  result  is  well  known. 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  with  the  flower  of  their  army, 
fell  upon  the  mountain.  When  the  tidings  were 
carried  to  David,  he  broke  out  into  this  pathetic 
strain:  “Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no 
rain  upon  you,  neither  dew,  nor  field  of  offering  ” 
(2  Sam.  i.  21).  Of  the  identity  of  Gilboa  with  the 
ridge  which  stretches  eastward,  from  the  ruins  of 
Jezreel,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  At  the 
northern  base,  half-a-mile  from  the  ruins,  is  a large 
fountain  called  in  Scripture  both  the  “ Well  of 
Harod”  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  “The  fountain  of 
Jezreel”  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  and  it  was  probably 
from  it  the  name  Gilboa  was  derived.  Eusebius 
places  Gilboa  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from 
Scythopolis,  and  says  there  is  still  a village  upon 
the  mountain  called  Gelbus  {Onorn.  s.  v.  rejSoue). 
The  village  is  now  called  Jelbon  (Robinson,  ii. 
316),  and  its  position  answers  to  the  description  of 
Eusebius ; it  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  range  of  Gilboa  extends  in  length  some 
ten  miles  from  W.  to  E.  The  sides  are  bleak, 
white,  and  barren  ; they  look,  in  fact,  as  if  the 
pathetic  exclamation  of  David  had  proved  pro- 
phetic. The  greatest  height  is  not  more  than 
500  or  600  feet  above  the  plain.  Their  modern 
local  name  is  Jebel  Fukuah , and  the  highest  point 
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is  crowned*  by  a village  and  wely  called  Wezar 
(Porter,  Handbook,  p.  353).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIL'EAD  (‘lybl,  raAacft;  Galaad),  a moun- 
tainous region  east  ot‘  the  Jordan;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bashan,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian  plateau, 
and  on  the  south  by  Moab  and  Ammon  (Gen.  xxxi. 
21 ; Deut.  iii.  12-17).  It  is  sometimes  < ailed  “Mount 
Gilead  ” (Gen.  xxxi.  25,  njAan  “in  ),  sometimes 
“ the  land  of  Gilead  ” (Num.  xxxii.  1,  'lybz  ; 

and  sometimes  simply  “ Gilead  ” (Ps.  lx.  7 ; Gen. 
xxxvii.  25)  ; but  a comparison  of  the  several  pas- 
sages shows  that  they  all  mean  the  same  thing. 
There  is  no  evidence,  in  fact,  that  any  particular 
mountain  was  meant  by  Mount  Gilead  more  than  by 
Mount  Lebanon  (Judg.  iii.  3) — they  both  compre- 
hend the  whole  range,  and  the  range  of  Gilead  em- 
braced the  whole  province.  The  name  Gilead,  as  is 
usual  in  Palestine,  describes  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
country.  It  signifies  “ a hard  rocky  region and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  contrast  to  Ba- 
shan, the  other  great  trans-Jordanic  province,  which 
is,  as  the  name  implies,  a “ level,  fertile  tract.” 

The  statements  in  Gen.  xxxi.  48,  are  not  opposed 
to  this  etymology.  The  old  name  of  the  district 
was  ivbz  (Gilead),  but  by  a slight  change  in  the 
pronunciation,  the  radical  letters  being  retained, 
the  meaning  was  made  beautifully  applicable  to  the 
“ heap  of  stones  ” Jacob  and  Laban  had  built  up — 
“ and  Laban  said,  this  heap  (bil)  is  a witness  (“1J)) 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  the 
name  of  it  called  Gal-eed”  (“TJJ^JI,  “the  heap  of 
witness ").  Those  acquainted  with  the  modem 
Arabs  and  their  literature  will  see  how  intensely 
such  a play  upon  the  word  would  be  appreciated 
by  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  interview 
between  Jacob  and  his  father-in-law  took  place  on 
any  particular  mountain  peak.  Jacob,  having 
passed  the  Euphrates,  “ set  his  face  toward  Mount 
Gilead he  struck  across  the  desert  by  the  great 
fountain  at  Palmyra;  then  traversed  the  eastern 
part  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  plateau  of 
Bashan,  and  entered  Gilead  from  the  north-east. 
“ In  the  Mount  Gilead  Laban  overtook  him  ” — ap- 
parently soon  after  he  entered  the  district;  for 
when  they  separated  again,  Jacob  went  on  his  way 
and  arrived  at  Mahanaim,  which  must  have  been 
considerably  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii. 
1,  2,  22). 

The  extent  of  Gilead  we  can  ascertain  with  to- 
lerable exactness  from  incidental  notices  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Jordan  was  its  western 
border  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7 ; 2 K.  x.  33).  A compa- 
rison of  a number  of  passages  shows  that  the  river 
Hieromax,  the  modem  Skeriat  el-Mandliur,  sepa- 
rated it  from  Bashan  on  the  north.  “ Half  Gilead  ” 
is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  the  other  half  by  Og  king  of  Bashan  ; 
and  the  river  Jabbok  was  the  division  between  the 
two  kingdoms  (Deut.  iii.  12  ; Josh.  xii.  1-5).  The 
half  of  Gilead  possessed  by  Og  must,  therefore,  have 
been  north  of  the  Jabbok.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  extended  along  the 
Jordan  valley  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh.  xiii.  27) ; 
and  yet  “ all  Bashan  ” was  given  to  Manasseh 
(ver.  30).  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  deep 
glen  of  the  Hieromax,  which  runs  eastward,  on  the 
parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was 
the  dividing  line  between  Bashan  and  Gilead.  North 
of  that  glen  stretches  out  a flat,  fertile  plateau, 
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such  as  the  name  Bashan  (jfcP3,  like  the  Arabic 
-o-  T T 

signifies  “soft  and  level  soil”)  would  sug- 
gest; while  on  the  south  we  have  the  rough  and 
rugged  yet  picturesque  hill  country,  for  which  Gilead 
is  the  fit  name.  (See  Porter  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  284  sq.)  On  the  east  the  mountain 
range  melts  away  gradually  into  the  high  plateau 
of  Arabia.  The  boundary  of  Gilead  is  here  not  so 
clearly  defined,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  running 
along  the  foot  of  the  range.  The  southern  boun- 
dary is  less  certain.  The  tribe  of  Reuben  occupied 
the  country  as  far  south  as  the  river  Arnon,  which 
was  the  border  of  Moab  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12).  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  southern  section  of  their 
territory  was  not  included  in  Gilead.  In  Josh.  xiii. 
9-11  it  is  intimated  that  the  “plain  of  Medeba” 
(“  the  Mishor  ” it  is  called) , north  of  the  Arnon,  is 
not  in  Gilead  ; and  when  speaking  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  Moses  describes  Bezer,  which  was  given  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  as  being  “ in  the  wilderness, 
in  the  plain  country  (i.e.  “ in  the  country  of  the 
Mishor while  Ramoth  is  said  to 
be  in  Gilead  (Deut.  iv.  43).  This  southern  plateau 
was  also  called  “ the  land  of  Jazer  ” (Num.  xxxii. 
1 ; 2 Sam.  xxiv.  5 ; compare  also  Josh.  xiii.  16-25). 
The  valley  of  Heshbon  may  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  the  southern  boundary  of  Gilead.  Gilead 
thus  extended  from  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  that  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea — about  60  miles;  and  its  average  breadth 
scarcely  exceeded  20. 

While  such  were  the  proper  limits  of  Gilead, 
the  name  is  used  in  a wider  sense  in  two  or  three 
parts  of  Scripture.  Moses,  for  example,  is  said  to 
have  seen,  from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  “ all  the  land  of 
Gilead  unto  Dan”  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1)  ; and  in  Judg. 
xx.  1,  and  Josh.  xxii.  9,  the  name  seems  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  territory  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  Jordan.  A little  attention  shows  that  this  is 
only  a vague  way  of  speaking,  in  common  use 
everywhere.  We,  for  instance,  often  say  “ Eng- 
land” when  we  mean  “ England  and  Wales.”  The 
section  of  Gilead  lying  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Hieromax  is  now  called  Jebel  Ajlun ; while  that  to 
the  south  of  the  Jabbok  constitutes  the  modern 
province  of  Belka.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
peaks  in  the  mountain  range  still  retains  the  ancient 
name,  being  called  Jebel  JiVad,  “ Mount  Gilead.” 
It  is  about  7 miles  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  com- 
mands a magnificent  view  over  the  whole  Jordan 
valley,  and  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  Ephraim. 
It  is  probably  the  site  of  Ramath-Mizpeh  of  Josh, 
xiii.  26  ; and  the  “ Mizpeh  of  Gilead,”  from  which 
Jephthah  “ passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Am- 
mon ” (Judg.  xi.  29).  The  spot  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a gathering  place  in  time  of  invasion, 
or  aggressive  war.  The  neighbouring  village  ot 
es-Salt  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  “ city  of  refuge” 
in  Gad,  Ramoth-Gilead.  [Ramoth-Gilead.] 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a special  descriptive 
term,  which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a proper 
name,  used  to  denote  the  great  plateau  which  bor- 
ders Gilead  on  the  south  and  east.  The  refuge-citv 
Bezer  is  said  to  be  “ in  the  country  of  the  Mishor” 
(Deut.  iv.  43) ; and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  21)  says, 
“judgment  is  come  upon  the  country  of  the  Mi- 
shor” (see  also  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx.  8). 

Mishor  (*T|K”»  and  “ife^D)  signifies  a “ level 
plain,”  or  “ table-land ;”  and  no  word  could  be 
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more  applicable.  This  is  one  among  many  ex- 
amples of  the  miniate  accuracy  of  Bible  topography. 

The  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a real  elevation  of 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet ; but  their  apparent 
elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much  greater,  owing 
to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  aver- 
ages about  1000  feet.  Their  outline  is  singularly 
uniform,  resembling  a massive  wall  running  along 
the  horizon.  From  the  distant  east  they  seem  very 
low,  for  on  that  side  they  meet  the  plateau  of  Ara- 
bia, 2000  ft.  or  more  in  height.  Though  the  range 
appears  bleak  from  the  distance,  yet  on  ascending  it 
we  find  the  scenery  rich,  picturesque,  and  in  places 
even  grand.  The  summit  is  broad,  almost  like 
table-land  “tossed  into  wild  confusion  of  undulating 
downs”  (Stanley,  S.fyP.  320).  It  is  everywhere 
covered  with  luxuriant  herbage.  In  the  extreme 
north  and  south  there  are  no  trees  ; but  as  we  ad- 
vance toward  the  centre  they  soon  begin  to  appear, 
at  first  singly,  then  in  groups,  and  at  length,  on  each 
side  of  the  Jabbok,  in  fine  forests  chiefly  of  prickly 
oak  and  terebinth.  The  rich  pasture  land  of  Gilead 
presents  a striking  contrast  to  the  nakedness  of  west- 
ern Palestine.  Except  among  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
and  along  the  heights  of  Carmel,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  it  as  “ a place  for  cattle  ” (Num. 
xxxii.  1).  Gilead  anciently  abounded  in  spices  and 
aromatic  gums  which  were  exported  to  Egypt  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25  ; Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11). 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Gilead  is  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  21  sq.) ; but 
it  is  possibly  this  same  region  which  is  referred  to 
under  the  name  Ham,  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
giant  Zuzims.  The  kings  of  the  East  who  came 
to  punish  the  rebellious  “ cities  of  the  plain,”  first 
attacked  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim — i.  e. 
in  the  country  now  called  Hauran  ; then  they  ad- 
vanced southwards  against  the  “ Zuzims  in  Ham 
and  next  against  the  Emims  in  Shaveh-Kiriathim, 
which  was  subsequently  possessed  by  the  Moabites 
(Gen.  xiv.  5 ; Deut.  ii.  9-19).  [See  Emims  ; Re- 
phaims.] We  hear  nothing  more  of  Gilead  till  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Israelites.  One-half 
of  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  who  had  a short  time  previously  driven 
out  the  Moabites.  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  had  the 
other  section  north  of  the  Jabbok.  The  Israelites 
defeated  the  former  at  Jahaz,  and  the  latter  at 
Edrei,  and  took  possession  of  Gilead  and  Bashan 
(Num.  xxi.  23  sq.).  The  rich  pasture  land  of 
Gilead,  with  its  shady  forests,  and  copious  streams, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  who 
“ had  a very  great  multitude  of  cattle,”  and  was 
allotted  to  them.  The  future  history  and  habits 
of  the  tribes  that  occupied  Gilead  were  greatly 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  country.  Rich  in 
flocks  and  herds,  and  now  the  lords  of  a fitting 
region,  they  retained,  almost  unchanged,  the  nomad 
pastoral  habits  of  their  patriarchal  ancestors.  Like 
all  Bedawin  they  lived  in  a constant  state  of  war- 
fare, just  as  Jacob  had  predicted  of  Gad — “ a troop 
shall  plunder  him ; but  he  shall  plunder  at  the 
last”  (Gen.  xlix.  19).  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were 
subdued  and  plundered  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
v.  9 sq.)  ; and  the  children  of  Ammon  in  the  days  of 
Jephthah  and  David  (Judg.  xi.  32  sq. ; 2 Sam.  x. 
12  sq.).  Their  wandering  tent  life,  and  their 
almost  inaccessible  country,  made  them  in  ancient 
times  what  the  Bedawy  tribes  are  now — the  pro- 
tectors of  the  refugee  and  the  outlaw.  In  Gilead 
the  sons  of  Saul  found  a home  while  they  vainly 
attempted  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  their 
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house  (2  Sam.  ii.  8 sq.).  Here,  toor  David  found 
a sanctuary  during  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  a be- 
loved son  ; and  the  surrounding  tribes,  with  a cha- 
racteristic hospitality,  carried  presents  of  the  best 
they  possessed  to  the  fallen  monarch  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
22  sq.).  Elijah  the  Tishbite  was  a Gileadite  (1  K. 
xvii.  1) ; and  in  his  simple  garb,  wild  aspect 
abrupt  address,  wonderfully  active  habits,  and 
movements  so  rapid  as  to  evade  the  search  of  his 
watchful  and  bitter  foes,  we  see  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  genuine  Bedawy,  ennobled  by  a high 
prophetic  mission.  [Gad.] 

Gilead  was  a frontier  land,  exposed  to  the  first 
attacks  of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  invaders,  and 
to  the  unceasing  raids  of  the  desert  tribes — “ Be- 
cause Machir  the  first-born  of  Manasseh  was  a man 
of  war,  therefore  he  had  Bashan  and  Gilead”  (Josh, 
xvii.  1).  Under  the  wild  and  wayward  Jephthah, 
Mizpeh  of  Gilead  became  the  gathering  place  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  (Judg.  xi.  29)  ; and  in  subse- 
quent times  the  neighbouring  stronghold  of  Ra- 
moth-Gilead  appears  to  have  been  considered  the 
key  of  Palestine  on  the  east  (1  K.  xxii.  3,  4,  6 ; 
2 K.  viii.  28,  ix.  1). 

The  name  Galaad  (TaXadS)  occurs  several  times 
in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  v.  9 sq.)  ; 
and  also  in  Josephus,  but  generally  with  the  Greek 
termination — raAaaSms  or  TaXabyvi)  (Ant.  xiii. 
14,  §2  ; B.  J.  i.  4,  §3).  Under  the  Roman  domi- 
nion the  country  became  more  settled  and  civilized  ; 
and  the  great  cities  of  Gadara,  Pella,  and  Gerasa, 
with  Philadelphia  on  its  south-eastern  border, 
speedily  rose  to  opulence  and  splendour.  In  one  of 
these  (Pella)  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  found  a 
sanctuary  when  the  armies  of  Titus  gathered  round 
the  devoted  city  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  5).  Under 
Mohammedan  rule  the  country  has  again  lapsed 
into  semi-barbarism.  Some  scattered  villages  amid 
the  fastnesses  of  Jehel  Ajlun,  and  a few  fierce  wan- 
dering tribes,  constitute  the  whole  population  of 
Gilead.  They  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte, 
but  their  allegiance  sits  lightly  upon  them. 

For  the  scenery,  products,  antiquities,  and  his- 
tory of  Gilead,  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted. Burckhardt’s  Trav.  in  Syr. ; Bucking. 
Arab  Tribes  ; Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels  ; Porter’s 
Handbook ; and  Five  Years  in  Damascus  ; Stanley’s 
Sin.  and  Pal. ; Ritter’s  Pal.  and  Syr. 

2.  Possibly  the  name  of  a mountain  west  of  the 
Jordan,  near  Jezreel  (Judg.  vii.  3).  We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Clericus 
and  others,  that  the  true  reading  in  this  place 
should  be  $1*3^3,  Gilboa,  instead  of  15^3.  Gideon 
was  encamped  at  the  “ spring  of  Harod,”  which  is 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Gilboa.  A copyist  would 
easily  make  the  mistake,  and  ignorance  of  geography 
would  prevent  it  from  being  afterwards  detected. 
For  other  explanations,  see  Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  500 ; 
Schwarz,  164  note  ; Gesen.  Thes.  804  note. 

3.  The  name  of  a son  of  Machir,  grandson  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  29,  30). 

4.  The  father  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  It 

is  difficult  to  understand  (comp.  ver.  7,  8)  whether 
this  Gilead  was  an  individual,  or  a personification 
of  the  community.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIL'GAL  (always  with  the  article,  W?3H 
but  once ; TdXyaXa  (plural) ; Galgala).  By  this 
name  were  called  at  least  two  places  in  ancient 
Palestine. 

1.  The  site  of  the  first  camr  of  the  Israelites  on 
2 Z 2 
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the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at  which  they 
passed  the  first  night  after  crossing  the  river,  and 
where  the  twelve  stones  were  set  up  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  (Josh.  iv.  19, 
<s0,  comp.  3)  ; where  also  they  kept  their  first 
passover  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (v.  10).  It  was  in 
the  “end  of  the  east  of  Jericho”  ('*  PHTD  HXpS  ; 
A.  Y.  “ in  the  east  border  of  Jericho”),  apparently 
on  a hillock  or  rising  ground  (v.  3,  comp.  9)  in  the 
Arboth- Jericho  (A.  V.  “ the  plains”),  that  is,  the 
hot  depressed  district  of  the  Ghor  which  lay  between 
the  town  and  the  Jordan  (v.  10).  Here  the  Israelites 
who  had  been  born  on  the  march  through  the  wil- 
derness were  circumcised ; an  occurrence  from  which 
the  sacred  historian  derives  the  name : “ ‘ This  day 
I have  rolled  away  ( galliothi ) the  reproach  of  Egypt 
from  oft'  you/  Therefore  the  name  of  the  place  is 
called  Gilgal a to  this  day.”  By  Josephus  {Ant. 
v.  1,  §11)  it  is  said  to  signify  “freedom”  (eAeu- 
Oepiov).  The  camp  thus  established  at  Gilgal  re- 
mained there  during  the  early  part  of  the  con- 
quest (ix.  6,  x.  6,  7,  9,  15,  43) ; and  we  may 
probably  infer  from  one  narrative  that  Joshua  retired 
thither  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours  (xiv.  6, 
comp.  15). 

(2.)  We  again  encounter  Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul, 
when  it  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  military 
associations  for  those  of  sanctity.  True,  Saul,  when 
driven  from  the  highlands  by  the  Philistines,  collected 
his  feeble  force  at  the  site  of  the  old  camp  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  4,  7) ; but  this  is  the  only  occurrence  at  all 
connecting  it  with  war.  It  was  now  one  of  the  “ holy 
cities  ” (ol  Tiyiatr/Aevoi) — if  we  accept  the  addition 
of  the  LXX. — to  which  Samuel  regularly  resorted, 
where  he  administered  justice  (1  Sam.  vii.  16), 
and  where  bumt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  were 
accustomed  to  be  offered  “before  Jehovah”  (x.  8, 
xi.  15,  xiii.  8,  9-12,  xv.  21)  ; and  on  one-  occasion 
a sacrifice  of  a more  terrible  description  than  either 
(xv.  33).  The  air  of  the  narrative  all  through  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  time  of  these  occur- 
rences it  was  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  nation  (see  x.  8,  xi.  14,  xv.  12,  21). 
But  there  is  no  sign  of  its  being  a town  ; no  men- 
tion of  building,  or  of  its  being  allotted  to  the  priests 
or  Levites,  as  was  the  case  with  other  sacred  towns, 
Bethel,  Shechem,  &c. 

(3.)  We  again  have  a glimpse  of  it,  some  sixty 
years  later,  in  the  history  of  David’s  return  to  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  xix.).  The  men  of  Judah  came  down 
to  Gilgal  to  meet  the  king  to  conduct  him  over 
Jordan,  as  if  it  was  close  to  the  river  (xix.  15), 
and  David  arrived  there  immediately  on  crossing 
the  stream b after  his  parting  - with  Barzillai  the 
Gileadite. 

How  the  remarkable  sanctity  of  Gilgal  became 
appropriated  to  a false  worship  we  are  not  told, 
but  certainly,  as  far  as  the  obscure  allusions  of 
Hosea  and  Amos  can  be  understood  (provided  that 
they  refer  to  this  Gilgal),  it  was  so  appropriated  by 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  middle  period  of  its 
existence  (Hos.  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  11;  Amos  iv. 
4,  v.  5). 

Beyond  the  general  statements  above  quoted, 
the  sacred  text  contains  no  indications  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Gilgal.  Neither  in  the  Apocrypha  nor  the 

* This  derivation  of  the  name  cannot  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  other  Gilgals  mentioned  below.  May  it 
not  he  the  adaptation  to  Hebrew  of  a name  previously 
eyisting  in  the  former  language  of  the  country  ? 

b Such  is  the  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  text  (xix.  40). 
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N.  T.  is  it  mentioned.  Later  authorities  are  more 
precise,  but  unfortunately  discordant  among  them- 
selves. By  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1 , §4)  the  encamp- 
ment is  given  as  fifty  stadia,  rather  under  six  miles, 
from  the  river,  and  ten  from  Jericho.  In  the  time 
of  Jerome  the  site  of  the  camp,  and  the  twelve 
memorial  stones  were  still  distinguishable,  if  we 
are  to  take  literally  the  expression  of  the  Epit. 
Paulae  (§12).  The  distance  from  Jericho  was 
then  two  miles.  The  spot  was  left  uncultivated, 
but  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  residents ; 
locus  desertus  . . . ab  illius  regionis  mortalibus 
miro  cultu  habitus  ( Onom . Galgala).  When  Arculf 
Avas  there  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the 
place  was  shown  at  five  miles  from  Jericho.  A 
large  church  covered  the  site,  in  which  the  twelve 
stones  were  ranged.  The  church  and  stones  were 
seen  by  Willibald,  thirty  years  later,  but  he  gives 
the  distance  as  five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  which 
again  he  states  correctly  as  seven  from  Jericho. 
The  stones  are  mentioned  also  by  Thietmar,0  a.d. 
1217,  and  lastly  by  Ludolf  de  Suchem  a century 
later.  No  modem  traveller  has  succeeded  in  elicit- 
ing the  name,  or  in  discovering  a probable  site. 
In  Van  de  Velde’s  map  (1858)  a spot  named 
Moharfer,  a little  S.E.  of  er-Riha,  is  marked  as 
possible  ; but  no  explanation  is  afforded  either  in 
his  Syria , or  his  Memoir. 

But,  2.  this  was  certainly  a distinct  place  from 
the  Gilgal  which  is  connected  with  the  last  scene  in 
the  life  of  Elijah,  and  with  one  of  Elisha’s  miracles. 
The  chief  reason  for  believing  this  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  it  fit  into  the  notice  of  Eli- 
jah’s translation.  He  and  Elisha  are  said  to  “go 
down”  (•ITT)  from  Gilgal  to  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  2),  in 
opposition  to  the  repeated  expressions  of  the  narra- 
tives in  Joshua  and  1 Samuel,  in  which  the  way 
from  Gilgal  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  is  always 
spoken  of  as  an  ascent,  the  fact  being  that  the  former 
is  nearly  1200  feet  below  the  latter.  Thus  there 
must  have  been  a second  Gilgal  at  a higher  level 
than  Bethel,  and  it  was  probably  that  at  which 
Elisha  worked  the  miracle  of  healing  on  the  poi- 
sonous pottage  (2  K.  iv.  38).  Perhaps  the  expression 
of  2 K.  ii.  1,  coupled  with  the  “ came  again  ” of 
iv.  38,  may  indicate  that  Elisha  resided  there. 
The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  (iv.  42)  gives  a clue 
to  its  situation,  when  taken  with  the  notice  of 
Eusebius  {Onom.  Bethsarisa)  that  that  place  was 
fifteen  miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda)  towards  the 
north.  In  that  very  position  stand  now  the- ruins 
bearing  the  name  of  Jiljilieh,  i.  e.  Gilgal.  (Sec 
Van  de  Velde’s  map , and  Rob.  iii.  139.) 

3.  The  “ KING  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  GlLGAL,” 
or  rather  perhaps  the  “ king  of  Goim-at-Gilgal  ” 
is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 

the  chiefs  overthrown  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23). 
The  name  occurs  next  to  Dor  (22)  in  an  enumera- 
tion apparently  proceeding  southwards,  and  there- 
fore the  position  of  the  Jiljilieh  just  named  is  not 
wholly  inappropriate,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed its  distance  from  Dor — more  than  twenty- 
five  miles — is  considerable : still  it  is  nearer  than 
any  other  place  of  the  name  yet  known.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  {Onom.  Gelgel)  speak  of  a “Galgulis” 

c According  to  this  Pilgrim,  it  was  to  these  that 
John  the  Baptist  pointed  when  he  said  that  God  was 
“ able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham”  (Thietmar,  Peregr.  31). 
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»ix  miles  N.  of  Antipatris.  This  is  slightly  more 
suitable,  but  has  not  been  identified.  What  these 
Goim  were  has  been  discussed  under  Heathen. 
By  that  word  (Judg.  iv.  2)  or  “ nations  ” (Gen. 
xiy.  1)  the  name  is  usually  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
as  in  the  well-known  phrase,  “ Galilee  of  the 
nations”  (Is.  ix.  1 ; comp.  Matt.  iv.  15).  Pos- 
sibly they  were  a tribe  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who,  like  the  Gerizites,  the  A vim, 
the  Zemarites,  and  others,  have  left  only  this  faint 
casual  trace  of  their  existence  there. 

A place  of  the  same  name  has  also  been  discovered 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  country,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  north  road,  four  miles  from  Shiloh  ( Seilun ), 
and  rather  more  than  the  same  distance  from  Bethel 
(. Beitin ).  This  suits  the  requirements  of  the  story 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  even  better  than  the  former, 
being  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  established 
holy  places  of  the  country,  and,  as  more  central, 
and  therefore  less  liable  to  attack  from  the  wan- 
derers in  the  maritime  plain,  more  suited  for  the 
residence  of  the  sons  of  tne  prophets.  In  position 
it  appears  to  be  not  less  than  500  or  600  feet  above 
Bethel  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir , 179).  It  may 
be  the  Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29  ; while  the 
Jiljilieh  north  of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh.  xii.  23. 
Another  Gilgal,  under  the  slightly  different  form  of 
Kilkilieh,  lies  about  two  miles  E.  of  Kefr  Saba. 

4.  A Gilgal  is  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  in  de- 
scribing the  north  border  of  Judah.  In  the  parallel 
list  (Josh,  xviii.  17)  it  is  given  as  Gel i loth,  and 
under  that  word  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that 
Gilgal,  i.e.  the  Gilgal  near  Jericho,  is  probably 
correct.  [G.] 

GI'LOH  (i"&5  ; TyK&p.,  Alex.  TyXciv  ; in  Sam. 
TcoAd),  a town  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah, 
named  in  the  first  group,  with  Debir  and  Eshtemoh 
(Josh.  xv.  51).  Its  only  interest  to  us  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  the  native  place  of  the  famous 
Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xv.  12),  where  he  was  residing 
when  Absalom  sent  for  him  to  Hebron,  and  whither 
he  returned  to  destroy  himself  after  his  counsel  had 
been  set  aside  for  that  of  Hushai  (xvii.  23).  The 
site  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

GI'LONITE,  THE  and  V&3H  ; ©<=- 

Kwvlj  reA.au/rroy,  Alex.  TiXwvcuos,  i.  e.  the  native 
of  Giloh  (as  Shiloriite,  from  Shiloh) : applied  only 
to  Ahithophel  the  famous  counsellor  (2  Sam.  xv.  12  ; 
xxiii.  34). 

GIM'ZO  ()m  ; V Ta/x(c&,  Alex.  raycu(cu), 
a town  which  with  its  dependent  villages  (Hebr. 
“ daughters”)  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Phi- 
listines in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 
The  name — which  occurs  nowhere  but  here — is 
mentioned  with  Timnath,  Socho,  and  other  towns 
in  the  north-west  part  of  Judah,  or  in  Dan.  It 
still  remains  attached  to  a large  village  between 
two  and  three  miles  S.W.  of  Lydda,  south  of  the 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  just  where  the 
hills  of  the  highland  finally  break  down  into  the 
maritime  plain.  Jimzu  is  a tolerably  large  village, 
on  an  eminence,  well  surrounded  with  trees,  and 
standing  just  beyond  the  point  where  the  two  main 
roads  from  Jerusalem  (that  by  the  Bethhorons,  and 
that  by  Wady  Suleiman ),  which  parted  at  Gibeon, 
again  join  and  run  on  as  one  to  Jaffa.  It  is  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  some  extensive  corn  magazines 
underground,  unless  it  be  also  for  the  silence  main- 
tained regarding  it  by  all  travellers  up  to  Dr.  Ro- 
binson (ii.  249  ).  [G.] 
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GIN,  a trap  for  birds  or  beasts : it  consisted  oi 
a net  (IIS),  and  a stick  to  act  as  a springe  (t^jTlD)  *, 
the  latter  word  is  translated  “gin”  in  the  A.  V. 
Am.  iii.  5,  and  the  former  in  Is.  viii.  14,  the  term 
“ snare  ” being  in  each  case  used  for  the  other  part 
of  the  trap.  In  Job  xl.  24  (marginal  translafion) 
the  second  of  these  terms  is  applied  to  the  ring  run 
through  the  nostrils  of  an  animal.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GI'NATH  (riJ^  ; TcaudO ; Gineih ),  father  oi 
Tibni,  who  after  the  death  of  Zimri  disputed  the 
throne  of  Israel  with  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

GIN'NETHO  ('in 3 3,  i.  e.  Ginnethoi ; Alex. 
revuyOovi ; Genthon ),  one  of  the  “ chief”  ('E^fcO 
= heads)  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who  returned 
to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  4).  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  person  as 

GIN'NETHON  (fin33  ; Tavvad&v,  Tavadud  : 
Genthon),  a priest  who  sealed  the  covenant,  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  was  head  of  a family, 
and  one  of  his  descendants  is  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  priests  and  Levites  at  a later  period  (xii.  16).  He 
is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  preceding. 

GIRDLE,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  the 
East,  and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  The 
corresponding  Hebrew  words  are  : 1.  “)13PI  or 
mun,  which  is  the  general  term  for  a girdle  of 
any  kind,  whether  worn  by  soldiers,  as  1 Sam: 
xviii.  4,  2 Sam.  xx.  8,  1 Iv.  ii.  5,  2 K.  iii.  21 ; or 
by  women,  Is.  iii.  24.  2.  T)TK,  especially  used  of 

the  girdles  worn  by  men ; whether  by  prophets, 
2 K.  i.  8,  Jer.  xiii.  1 ; soldiers,  Is.  v.  27,  Ez. 
xxiii.  15 ; or  kings  in  their  military  capacity,  Job 
xii.  is.  3.  ntt?  or  rro,  used  of  the  girdle  worn 
by  men  alone,  Job  xii.  21,  Ps.  cix.  19,  Is.  xxiii. 
10.  4.  1333K,  the  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  and 

state  officers.  In  addition  to  these,  Is.  iii. 

24,  is  a costly  girdle  worn  by  women.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  it  fascia  pectoralis.  It  would  thus, 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  Latin  strophium,  a 
belt  worn  by  women  about  the  breast.  In  the 
LXX.  however,  it  is  translated  xLT^v  P-tcoirSp- 
(pvpos,  “ a tunic  shot  with  purple,”  and  Gesenius  has 
“ buntes Feyerhleid ” (comp.  Schroeder,  de  Vest.  Mul. 
137,  8;  404).  The  mentioned  in  Is.  iii. 

20,  Jer.  ii.  32,  were  probably  girdles,  although 
both  Kimchi  and  Jarchi  consider  them  as  fillets  for 
the  hair.  In  the  latter  passage  the  Vulgate  has 
again fascia pectoralis,  and  the  LXX.  (TTyOotittriiis , 
an  appropriate  bridal  ornament. 

The  common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  K. 
i.  8 ; Matt.  iii.  4),  like  that  worn  by  the  Bedcuirs 
of  the  present  day,  whom  Curzon  describes  as 
“ armed  with  a long  crooked  knife,  and  a pistol  or 
two  stuck  in  a red  leathern  girdle”  ( Monast . of 
the  Levant,  p.  7).  In  the  time  of  Chardin  the 
nobles  of  Mingrelia  wore  girdles  of  leather,  four 
fingers  broad,  and  embossed  with  silver.  A finer 
girdle  was  made  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii.  1 ; Ez.  xvi. 
10),  embroidered  with  silk,  and  sometimes  with 
gold  and  silver  thread  (Dan.  x.  5 ; Rev.  i.  13,  xv. 
6),  and  frequently  studded  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  or  pearls  (Le  Bruyn,  Voy.  iv.  170;  comp. 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  359).  Morier  {Second  Journey,  p. 
150),  describing  the  dress  of  the  Armenian  women, 
says,  “ they  wear  a silver  girdle  which  rests  on 
the  hips,  and  is  generally  curiously  wrought.” 
i 
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The  manufacture  of  these  girdles  formed  part  of 
the  employment  of  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24). 

The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a clasp  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  tied  in  a knot  so  that  the  ends  hung 
down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men  about  the  loins, 
hence  the  expressions  “VITK,  Is.  xi.  5 ; 

*TITK,  Is.  v.  27.  The  girdle  of  women  was 
generally  looser  than  that  of  the  men,  and  was 
worn  about  the  hips,  except  when  they  were  ac- 
tively engaged  (Prov.  xxxi.  17).  Curzon  (p.  58), 
describing  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  women,  says, 
“ not  round  the  waist,  but  round  the  hips  a large 
and  hekvy  Cashmere  shawl  is  worn  over  the  yelek, 
and  the  whole  gracefulness  of  an  Egyptian  dress 
consists  in  the  way  in  which  this  is  put  on.” 
The  military  girdle  was  worn  about  the  waist; 
the  sword  or  dagger  was  suspended  from  it  ( J udg. 
iii.  16 ; 2 Sam.  xx.  8 ; Ps.  xlv.  3).  In  the 
Nineveh  sculptures  the  soldiers  are  represented 
with  broad  girdles,  to  which  the  sword  is  attached, 
and  through  which  two  or  even  three  daggers  in  a 
sheath  are  passed.  Q.  Curtius  (iii.  3)  says  of 
Darius,  “zona  aurea  muliebriter  cinctus  acinacem 
suspenderat,  cui  ex  gemma  erat  vagina.”  Hence 
girding  up  the  loins  denotes  preparation  for  battle 
or  for  active  exertion.  In  times  of  mourning, 
girdles  of  sackcloth  were  worn  as  marks  of  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow  (Is.  iii.  24,  xxii.  12). 

In  consequence  of  the  costly  materials  of  which 
girdles  were  made,  they  were  frequently  given  as 
' presents  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4 ; 2 Sam.  xviii.  11),  as  is 
still  the  custom  in  Persia  (cf.  Morier,  p.  93). 
Villages  were  given  to  the  queens  of  Persia  to 
supply  them  with  girdles  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  §9  ; 
Plat.  Ale.  i.  p.  123). 

They  were  used  as  pockets,  as  among  the  Arabs 
still  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  p.  56),  a id  as  purses,  one 
end  of  the  girdle  being  folded  back  for  the  purpose 
(Matt.  x.  9;  Mark  vi.  8).  Hence,  “ zonam  per- 
dere,”  “ to  lose  one’s  purse  ” (Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2,  40 ; 
comp.  Juv.  xiv.  297).  Inkhorns  were  also  carried 
in  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2). 

The  L233N,  or  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  about 
the  close-fitting  tunic  (Ex.  xxviii.  39,  xxxix.  29), 
is  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §2)  as  made 
of  linen  so  fine  of  texture  as  to  look  like  the  slough 
of  a snake,  and  embroidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet, 
purple,  blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  was  about  four 
fingers’  broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times 
round  the  priest’s  body,  the  ends  hanging  down  to 
the  feet.  When  engaged  in  sacrifice,  the  priest 
threw  the  ends  over  his  left  shoulder.  According 
to  Maimonides  (de  Vas.  Sand.  c.  8),  the  girdle 
worn  both  by  the  high-priest  and  the  common 
priests  was  of  white  linen  embroidered  with  wool ; 
but  that  worn  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
Atonement  was  entirely  of  white  linen.  The  length 
of  it  was  thirty-two  cubits,  and  the  breadth  about 
three  fingers.  It  was  worn  just  below  the  arm- 
pits  to  avoid  perspiration  (comp.  Ez.  xliv.  18). 
Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Fabiolam,  de  Vest.  Sac.)  follows 
Josephus.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  girdle  was  embroidered,  the  “ needlework  ” 

( D|P“1  Ex.  xxviii.  39)  is  distinguished  in  the 

Mishna  from  the  “ cunning-work  ” (Ht^n  HSPJJID 
Ex.  xxvi.  31)  as  being  worked  by  the  needle  with 
figures  on  one  side  only,  whereas  the  latter  was 
woven  work  with  figures  on  both  sides  (Cod.  I 
loma.  c.  8).  So  also  Maimonides  (de  Vas.  Sand.  I 
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viii.  15).  But  Jarchi  on  Ex.  xxvi.  31,  36  explains 
the  difference  as  consisting  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  figures  on  the  two  sides  are  the 
same,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  different. 
[Embroiderer.] 

In  all  passages,  except  Is.  xxii.  21 , LD33N  is 
used  of  the  girdle  of  the  priests  only,  but  in’  that 
instance  it  appears  to  hav‘e  been  worn  by  Shebna, 
the  treasurer,  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  his  office  ; 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  of  priestly  rank, 
and  wore  it  in  his  priestly  capacity.  He  is  called 
“ high-priest  ” in  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  p.  115  a, 
and  in  the  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Jarchi  in  loc. 

The  “ curious  girdle  ” (3BT1,  Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was 
made  of  the  same  materials  and  colours  as  the 
ephod,  that  is  of  “ gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen.”  Josephus  describes  it  as 
sewn  to  the  breastplate.  After  passing  once  round 
it  was  tied  in  front  upon  the  seam,  the  ends  hang- 
ing down  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §5).  According  to  Maimon- 
ides it  was  of  woven  work. 

“ Girdle  ” is  used  figuratively  in  Ps.  cix.  5 ; 
Is.  xi.  5 ; cf.  1 Sam.  ii.  4;  Ps.  xxx.  11,  lxv.  12  ; 
Eph.  vi.  14.  [W.  A.  W.] 

GIRGASHITES,  THE  (Wan,  *•  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  usage,  singular — “ the  Gir- 
gashite ; ” in  which  form,  however,  it  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  but  twice,  1 Chr.  i.  14,  and  Gen.  x.  16,  in 
the  latter  the  Girgasite  ; elsewhere  uniformly 
plural,  as  above : 6 Tepyeaalos,  and  so  also  Jo- 
sephus ; Gergesaeus),  one  of  the  nations  who  were 
in  possession  of  Canaan  before  the  entrance  thither 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
following  passages : — Gen.  x.  16,  xv.  21  ; Deut.  vii. 
1 (and  xx.  17  in  Samarit.  and  LXX.)  ; Josh.  iii.  10, 
xxiv.  11 ; 1 Chr.  i.  14;  Neh.  ix.  8.  In  the  first  of 
these  “ the  Girgasite  ” is  given  as  the  fifth  son  of 
Canaan ; in  the  other  places  the  tribe  is  merely 
mentioned,  and  that  but  occasionally,  in  the  for- 
mula expressing  the  doomed  country ; and  it  may 
truly  be  said  in  the  words  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6, 
§2)  that  we  possess  the  name  and  nothing  more ; 
not  even  the  more  definite  notices  of  position,  or  the 
slight  glimpses  of  character,  general  or  individual, 
with  which  we  are  favoured  in  the  case  of  the 
Amorites,  Jebusites,  and  some  others  of  these  ancient 
nations.  The  expression  in  Josh.  xxiv.  11  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  district  of  the  Girgashites 
was  on  the  west  of  Jordan  ; nor  is  this  invalidated 
by  the  mention  of  “ Gergesenes”  in  Matt.  viii.  28 
(Tepyeariviav  in  Rec.  Text,  and  in  a few  MSS.  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius  and  Origen  Tepyecralwv),  as 
on  the  east  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  since  that 
name  is  now  generally  recognized  as  Tepaarrjuuv — 
“ Gerasenes  ” — and  therefore  as  having  no  connexion 
with  the  Girgashites.  [G.] 

GIR  GASITE,  THE  (Gen.  x.  16).  See  the 

foregoing. 

GIS'PA  (iCBI^S  ; Alex,  reo^d  ; Gaspha ),  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  Nethinim,  in  “the  Ophel,” 
after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  21).  By 
the  LXX.  the  name  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a 
place. 

GIT'TAH-HE'PHER.  Josh.  xix.  13.  [Gath- 
Hepiier.] 

GIT'TAIM  (D*n|,  i.  e.  two  wine-presses ; 
TeOai/x,  Alex.  T e00e(u ; Gethaim),  a place  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  2 Sam.  iv.  3,  where  the 
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meaning  appeals  to  be  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Beeroth,  which  was  allotted  to  Benjamin,  had  been 
compelled  to  fly  from  that  place,  and  had  taken  refuge 
at  Gittaim.  Beeroth  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17)  ; and  the  cause  of  the 
flight  of  its  people  may  have  been  (though  this  is 
but  conjecture)  Saul’s  persecution  of  the  Gibeonites 
alluded  to  in  2 Sam.  xxi.  2.  Gittaim  is  again  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  places  inhabited  by  the  Ben- 
jamites  after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  with 
Ramah,  Neballat,  hod,  and  other  known  towns 
of  Benjamin  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  The  two 
may  be  the  same ; though,  if  the  persecution  of  the 
Berothites  proceeded  from  Benjamin,  as  we  must 
infer  it  did,  they  would  hardly  choose* as  a refuge  a 
place  within  the  limits  of  that  tribe.  Gittaim  is 
the  dual  form  of  the  word  Gath,  which  suggests 
the  Philistine  plain  as  its  locality.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  for  or  against  this. 

Gittaim  occurs  in  the  LXX.  version  of  1 Sam. 
xiv.  33 — “ out  of  Getthaim  roll  me  a great  stone.” 
But  this  is  not  supported  by  any  other  of  the 
ancient  versions,  which  unanimously  adhere  to  the 
Hebr.  text,  and  probably  proceeds  from  a mistake 
or  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  word  ; A.  V. 

“ ye  have  transgressed.”  It  further  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  and  1 Chr.  i.  46,  as  the 
representative  of  Avith,  a change  not  so  intel- 
ligible as  the  other,  and  equally  unsupported  by 
the  other  old  versions.  [G.] 

GIT'TITES  (D'PW,  patron,  from  D3),  the 
600  men  who  followed  David  from  Gath,  under 
Ittai  the  Gittite  ('filin,  2 Sam.  xv.  18,  19),  and 
who  probably  acted  as  a kind  of  body-guard.  Obed- 
edom  the  Levite,  in  whose  house  the  Ark  was  for  a 
tiuie  placed  (2  Sam.  vi.  10),  and  who  afterwards 
served  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  is  called  “ the 
Gittite  ” (tfl-in).  We  can  scarcely  think,  however, 
that  he  was  so  named  from  the  royal  city  of  the 
Philistines.  May  he  not  have  been  from  the  town 
of  Gittaim  in  Benjamin?  (2  Sam.  iv.  3;  IS! eh. 
xi.  33),  or  from  Gath-rimmon,  a town  of  Dan, 
allotted  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24), 
of  whom  Obed-edom  seems  to  have  been  one  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  4)?  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIT'TITH  (n'flS),  a musical  instrument,  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  people  of 
Gath,  and  thence  to  have  been  introduced  by  David 
into  Palestine ; and  by  others  (who  identify  n'F}3 
with  DU,  a wine-press,  or  trough,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden  with  the  feet)  to  have  been 
employed  at  the  festivities  of  the  vintage.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  of  occasionally  found 

in  the  heading  of  Psalms,  is,  “On  the  instrument 
NTO'D  (Cinora),  which  was  brought  from  Gath.” 
Kashi,  whilst  he  admits  Gittith  to  be  a musical  in- 
strument, in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  artisans 
of  Gath  excelled,  quotes  a Talmudic  authority 
which  would  assign  to  the  word  a different  meaning. 
“Our  sages,”  says  he,  “have  remarked  * On  the 
nations  who  are  in  future  to  he  trodden  down  like 
a wine-press .*  ” (Comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  3.)  But  neither 
of  the  Psalms,  viii.,  lxxxi.,  or  lxxxiv.,  which  have 
Gittith  for  a heading,  contains  any  thing  that  may 
be  connected  with  such  an  idea.  The  interpretation 
of  the  LXX.  virep  twu  \t\vwv  “for  the  wine-presses,” 
is  condemned  by  A ben-  Ezra  and  other  eminent 
Jewish  scholars.  Furst  ( Concordance ) describes 
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Gittith  as  a hollow  instrument,  from  DIU,  to  deepen 
(synonymous  with  ^'^n).  [D.  W.  M.] 

GI'ZONITE,  THE  ; & Tifaviros, 

Alex.  6 Fcavui ; Gezonites).  “ The  sons  of  Hashem 
the  Gizonite  ” are  named  amongst  the  warriors  of 
David’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  2 8am.  xxiii.  the  word  is  entirely  omitted ; and 
the  conclusion  of  Kennicott,  who  examines  the 
passage  at  length,  is  that  the  name  should  be 
Gouni,  a proper  name,  and  not  an  appellative 
(. Dissert . 199-203). 

GLASS  (JV3JDT  ; vaAos  ; vitrum ).  The  word 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxviii.  17,  where  in  A.  Y.  iff  is 
rendered  “ crystal.”  It  comes  from  ’•pf  (to  be 
pure),  and  according  to  the  best  authorities  means 
a kind  of  glass  which  in  ancient  days  was  held  in 
high  esteem  (J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hist.  Vitri  apud 
Hebr. ; and  Hamberger,  Hist.  Vitri  ex  antiquitate 
eruta ; quoted  by  Gesen.  s.  v.).  Symmachus  ren- 
ders it  KpicmaWos,  but  that  is  rather  intended  by 
(Job  xxviii.  18,  A.  V.  “ pearls,”  LXX.  yafiis , 
a word  which  also  means  “ ice cf.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvii.  2),  and  m£  (Ez.  i.  22).  It  seems  then 
that  Job  xxviii.  17  contains  the  only  allusion  to 
glass  found  in  the  O.  T.,  and  even  this  reference  is 
disputed.  Besides  Symmachus,  others  also  render 
it  Siavyrj  KptxrraAAov  (Schleusner,  Thesaur.  s.  v. 
vaAos),  and  it  is  argued  that  the  word  vaAos  fre- 
quently means  crystal.  Thus  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph , 
Hub.  764,  defines  vaAos  (when  it  occurs  in  old 
writers)  as  SiaQavys  Aid  os  ioiKws  vaAtp,  and  He- 
sychius  gives  as  its  equivalent  Aidos  ripios.  In 
Herodotus  (iii.  24)  it  is  clear  that  veAos  must 
mean  crystal,  for  he  says,  7)  8e  (T<pi  ttoAAt]  ical 
evepyos  opvo'o’erai,  and  Achilles  Tatius  speaks  of 
crystal  as  vaAos  opoopvy/u.4wr)  (ii.  3 ; Baehr,  On 
Herod,  ii.  44;  Heeren,  Ideen,  ii.  1,  335).  Others 
consider  npoT  to  be  amber,  or  electrum,  or 
alabaster  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii.  vi.  872). 

In  spite  of  this  absence  of  specific  allusion  to 
glass  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  Hebrews  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  invention.  There  has  been 
a violent  modern  prejudice  against  the  belief  that 
glass  was  early  known  to,  or  extensively  used  by, 
the  ancients,  but  both  facts  are  now  certain.  From 
paintings  representing  the  process  of  glassblowing 
which  have  been  discovered  in  paintings  at  Beni- 
Hassan,  and  in  tombs  at  other  places,  we  know  that 
the  invention  is  at  least  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Osir- 
tasen  the  first  (perhaps  a contemporary  of  Joseph), 
3500  years  ago.  A bead  as  old  as  1500  B.C.  was 
found  by  Captain  Hervey  at  Thebes,  “ the  specific 
gravity  of  which,  25°  30',  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  crown  glass  now  made  in  England.” 
Fragments  too  of  wine-vases  as  old  as  the  Exodus 
have  been  discovered  in  Egypt.  Glass  beads  known 
to  be  ancient  have  been  found  in  Africa,  and  also 
(it  is  said)  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  which  are  in 
all  probability  the  relics  of  an  old  Phoenician  trade 
(Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinsons  Herod,  ii.  50,  i.  475; 
Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  88-112).  The  art  was  also  known 
to  the  ancient  Assyrians  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  42), 
and  a glass  bottle  was  found  in  the  N.W.  palace  of 
Nimroud,  which  has  on  it  the  name  of  Sargen,  and 
is  therefore  probably  older  than  B.C.  702  (id.  Nin. 
and  Bab.  p.  197,  503).  This  is  the  earliest  known 
specimen  of  transparent  glass. 

The  disbelief  in  the  antiquity  of  glass  (in  spite 
of  the  distinct  statements  of  early  writers)  is  difii- 
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cult  to  account  for,  because  the  invention  must 
almost  naturally  arise  in  making  bricks  or  pottery, 
during  which  processes  there  must  be  at  least  a 
superficial  vitrification.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  honour  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  the  Egyptians. 
Pliny  gives  no  date  for  his  celebrated  story  of  the 
discovery  of  glass  from  the  solitary  accident  of  some 
Phoenician  sailors  using  blocks  of  natron  to  suppor  t 
their  saucepans  when  they  were  unable  to  find 
stones  for  the  purpose  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  65).  But  this 
account  is  less  likely  than  the  supposition  that 
vitreous  matter  first  attracted  observation  from  the 
custom  of  lighting  fires  on  the  sand,  “ in  a country 
producing  natron  or  subcarbonate  of  soda”  (Raw- 
linson’s  Herod,  ii.  82).  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  Pliny’s  story  may  have  originated  in  the  fact 
that  the  sand  of  the  Syrian  river  Bel  us,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  the  incident  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred,  “was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for 
glass-making,  and  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alexandria,  long  the 
most  famous  in  the  ancient  world  ” (Diet,  of  Ant. 


Art.  Vitrum,  where  everything  requisite  to  the 
illustration  of  the  classical  allusions  to  glass  may  be 
found).  Some  find  a remarkable  reference  to  this 
little  river  (respecting  which  see  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  17v, 
xxxvi.  65;  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  10,  §2;  Tac.  Hist. 
v.  7)  in  the  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  “ they 
shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  trea- 
sures hid  in  the  sand”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  19).  Both 
the  name  Belus  (Reland,  quoted  in  Diet,  of  Geogr. 

s.  v.)  and  the  Hebrew  word  ^>in  , “sand”  (Calmet, 
s.  v.),  have  been  suggested  as  derivations  for  the 
Greek  SaAos,  which  is  however,  in  all  probability, 
from  an  Egyptian  root. 

Glass  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
used  by  them  (as  Winckelmann  thinks)  far  more 
extensively  than  in  modem  times.  Pliny  even  tells 
us  that  it  was  employed  in  wainscoting  (vitreae 
camerae,  H.  N.  xxxvi.  64;  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  v.  42). 
The  Egyptians  knew  the  art  of  cutting,  grinding, 
and  engraving  it,  and  they  could  even  inlay  it  with 
gold  or  enamel,  and  “ permeate  opaque  glass  with 
designs  of  various  colours.”  Besides  this  they  could 
colour  it  with  such  brilliancy  as  to  be  able  to 
imitate  precious  stones  in  a manner  which  often 
defied  detection  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  26,  33,  75). 


GLEDE 

This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  incredibly 
large  gems  which  we  find  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors  ; e.  g.  Larcher  considers  that  the  emerald 
column  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  was  “ du 
verre  colore',  dont  l’inte'rieur  etait  eclaire  par  des 
lampes.”  Strabo  was  told  by  an  Alexandrian  glass- 
maker  that  this  success  was  partly  due  to  a rare 
and  valuable  earth  found  in  Egypt  (Beckman,  His- 
tory of  Inventions,  “ Coloured  Glass,”  i.  195,  sq., 
Eng.  Transl.,  also  iii.  208,  sq.,  iv.  54).  Yet  the 
perfectly  clear  and  transparent  glass  was  considered 
the  most  valuable  (Plin.  xxxvi.  26). 

Some  suppose  that  the  proper  name  D)D  ITlSnb'D 

(“  burnings  by  the  waters  ”)  contains  an  allusion 
to  Sidonian  glass-factories  (Meier  on  Jos.  xi.  8, 
xiii.  6),  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was 
so  called  from  the  burning  of  Jabin’s  chariots  at 
that  place  (Lord  A.  Hervey,  On  the  Genealogies , 
p.  228),  or  from  hot  springs. 

In  the  N.  T.  glass  is  alluded  to  as  an  emblem  of 
brightness  (Rev.  iv.  6,  xv.  2,  xxi.  18).  The  three 
other  places  where  the 
word  occurs  in  the 
A.  Y.  (1  Cor.  xiii. 
12;  2 Cor.  iii.  18; 
Jam.  i.  23),  as  also 
the  word  “ glasses  ” 
(Is.  iii.  23),  are  consi- 
dered under  Mirrors. 
For,  strange  to  say, 
although  the  ancients 
were  aware  of  the  re- 
flective power  of  glass, 
and  although  the  Sido- 
nians  used  it  for  mir- 
rors (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi . 
66),  yet  for  some  un- 
explained reason  mir- 
rors of  glass  must  have 
proved  unsuccessful, 
since  even  under  the 
empire  they  were  uni- 
versally made  of  me- 
tal, which  is  at  once 
less  perfect,  more  ex- 
pensive, and  more  difficult  to  preserve  ( Diet,  of 
Ant.  Art.  Speculum).  [f.  W.  F.] 

GLEANING  (Jli^y  as  applied  to  produce 
generally,  Dpi?  rather  to  com).  The  remarks  under 
Corner  on  the  definite  character  of  the  rights  of 
the  poor,  or  rather  of  poor  relations  and  dependants, 
to  a share  of  the  crop,  are  especially  exemplified  in 
the  instance  of  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  field  of  Boaz. 
Poor  young  women,  recognised  as  being  “ his 
maidens,”  were  gleaning  his  field,  and  on  her  claim 
upon  him  by  near  affinity  being  made  known,  she 
was  bidden  to  join  them  and  not  go  to  any  other 
field  ; but  for  this,  the  reapers  it  seems  would 
have  driven  her  away  (Ruth  ii.  6,  8,  9).  The 
gleaning  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  of  cornfields, 
was  reserved  for  the  poor.  Hence  the  proverb  of 
Gideon,  Judg.  viii.  2.  Maimonides  indeed  lays 
down  the  principle  ( Constitutions  de  donis  pau- 
perism, cap.  ii.  1),  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is 
fit  for  food,  is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  once,  and 
carried  into  store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  See  for 
further  remarks,  Maimon.  Constitutiones  de  donis 
paupemm,  cap.  iv.  • [H.  H.] 

GLEDE,  the  old  name  for  the  common  kite  (mil- 
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ms  ater),  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  13  (HtO)  among 
the  unclean  birds  of  prey,  and  if  HiO  be  the 
correct  reading,  we  must  suppose  the  name  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  bird’s  acuteness  of  vision ; 
but  as  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Lev.  xi.  14  we 
find  HX*7!,  vultur,  it  is  probable  that  we  should 
read  HSH  in  Deut.  also.  The  LXX.  have  yv\p  in 
both  places.  [W.  D.] 

GNAT  (udn/coif/),  mentioned  only  in  the  pro- 
verbial expression  used  by  our  Saviour  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  24,  “ Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a gnat 
and  swallow  a camel.”  “ Strain  at,”  in  the  A.  V., 
seems  to  be  a typographical  error,  since  the  transla- 
tions before  the  A.  Y.  had  “ strain  out,”  the  Greek 
word  dtv\(£co  signifying  to  strain  through  (a  sieve, 
&c.),  to  filter  (see  Trench,  On  the  Auth.  Vers.  1st 
Ed.  131).  The  Greek  Kicvcoty  is  the  generic  word  for 
gnat.  [W.  D.] 

GOAD.  The  equivalent  terms  in  the  Hebrew 
are  (1)  (Judg.  in.  31)  and  (2)  |1T[ 

(1  Sam.  xiii.  21;  Eccl.  xii.  11).  The  explanation 
given  by  Jalin  ( Archaeol . i.  4,  §59)  is  that  the 
former  represents  the  pole,  and  the  latter  the  iron 
spike  with  which  it  was  shod  for  the  purpose  of 
goading.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it 
may  refer  to  anything  pointed,  and  the  tenor  of 
Eccl.  xii.  requires  rather  the  sense  of  a peg  or  nail, 
anything  in  short  which  can  be  fastened;  while  in 
1 Sam.  xiii.  the  point  of  the  ploughshare  is  more 
probably  intended.  The  former  does  probably  refer 
to  the  goad,  the  long  handle  of  which  might  be 
used  as  a formidable  weapon  (comp.  Horn.  77.  vi. 
135),  though  even  this  was  otherwise  understood 
by  the  LXX.  as  a ploughshare  (iv  r<p  aporpoirobi) : 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  etymological  force 
of  the  word  is  that  of  guiding  (from  , to  teach ) 
rather  than  goading  (Saalschutz,  Archaeol.  i.  105). 
There  are  undoubted  references  to  the  use  of  the 
goad  in  driving  oxen  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  25,  and 
Acts  xxvi.  14.  The  instrument,  as  still  used  in  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
consists  of  a rod  about  eight  feet  long,  brought  to 
a sharp  point  and  sometimes  cased  with  iron  at  the 
head  (Harmer’s  Observations,  iii.  348).  The  ex- 
pression “ to  kick  against  the  goads”  (Acts  ix.  5; 
A.  V.  “ the  pricks  ”),  was  proverbially  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  unavailing  resistance  to  superior  power 
(comp.  Aesch.  Again.  1633,  Prom.  323 ; Eurip. 
Bacch.  791).  [W.  L.  B.] 


Job  xxxix.  1,  and  Ps.  civ.  18.  The  word  is  from  a 
root  to  ascend  or  climb,  and  is  the  Heb.  name  of 
the  ibex,  which  abounds  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  ancient  territory  of  Moab.  In  Job  xxxix.  1, 
the  LXX.  have  TpayeXatywv  irerpas. 

3.  lj?.<  is  rendered  the  wild  goat  in  Deut.  xiv.  5, 
and  occurs  only  in  this  passage.  It  is  a contracted 
form  of  iYlpJX,  according  to  Lee,  who  renders  it 
gazelle,  but  it  is  more  properly  the  tragelaphus  or 
goat-deer  (Shaw,  Suppl.  p.  76). 

4.  a he-goat,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  of  four 
months  old — strong  and  vigorous.  It  occurs  only 
in  the  plural,  and  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indifferently 
goats  and  he-goats  (see  Ps.  1.  9 and  13).  In  Jer. 
1.  8 it  signifies  he-goats,  leaders  of  the  flock,  and 
hence  its  metaphorical  use  in  Is.  xiv.  9 for  chief 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  in  Zech.  x.  3,  where  goats 
= principal  men,  chiefs.  It  is  derived  from  the 
root  iny,  to  set,  to  place,  to  prepare. 

5.  ‘VQV  occurs  in  2 Chr.  xxix.  21,  and  in  Dan, 
viii.  5,  8— it  is  followed  by  C-T^n,  and  signifies 
a he-goat  of  the  goats.  Gesenius  derives  it  from 
"IQV,  to  leap.  It  is  a word  found  only  in  the  later 
books  of  the  0.  T.  In  Ezr.  vi.  17  we  find  the 
Chald.  form  of  the  word 

6.  “Pyb  is  translated  goat,' and  signifies  properly 

a he-goat,  being  derived  from  to  stand  on 

end,  to  bristle.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  (JINEnn  “PJft?),  and  is  the  goat  of 
the  sin-offering,  Lev.  ix.  3,  15,  x.  16.  The  word 
is  used  as  an  adjective  with  "PS¥  in  Dan.  viii.  21, 
“ — and  the  goat,  the  rough  one,  is  the  king  of 
Javan.” 

7.  is  from  a root  to  strike.  It  is 

rendered  he-goat  in  Gen.  xxx.  35,  xxxii.  15,  Prov. 
xxx.  31,  and  2 Chr.  xvii.  11.  It  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

s.  hmv,  scape-goat  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  10,  26. 
On  this  word  see  Atonement,  Day  of,  p.  138. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  words  rendered  goats  in  Matt, 
xxv.  32,  33,  are  epicpos  and  ip'upiov  = a young  goat, 
or  kid;  and  in  Heb.  ix.  12,  13,  19,  and  x.  4, 
rpayos  = he-goat.  Goat-skins,  in  Heb.  xi.  37,  are 
in  the  Greek,  iv  alyeiois  Sepp-acriv,  and  in  Jud.  ii. 
17  atyas  is  rendered  goats.  [W.  D.] 

GOAT,  SCAPE.  [Atonement,  Day  of.] 


GOAT.  1.  Of  the  Hebrew  words  which  are 
translated  goat  and  she-goat  in  A.  Y.  the  most 

O 


common  is  = Syr.  JL^k,  Arab,  . Phoen.  &(a. 

The  Indo-Germanic  languages  have  a similar  word 
in  Sansc.  ag'a  = goat,  ag'a  — she-goat,  Germ,  geis  or 
gems,  Greek  af|,  aly6s.  The  derivation  from  TTV, 
to  be  strong,  points  to  he-goat  as  the  original  mean- 
ing, but  it  is  also  specially  used  for  she-goat,  as  in 
Gen.  xv.  9,  xxxi.  38,  xxxii.  14;  Num.  xv.  27.  In 
Jud.  vi.  19  D'-ty  '*13  is  rendered  kid,  and  in  Deut. 
xiv.  4 tP-TV  HEP  is  rendered  the  goat,  but  properly 
signifies  flock  of  goats.  D'-TV  is  used  elliptically  for 
goats ’ hair  in  Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxvi.  14,  &c.,  Num. 
xxxi.  20,  and  in  1 Sam.  xix,  13. 

2.  are  wild  or  mountain  goats,  and  are 

rendered  wild  goats  in  the  three  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  the  word  occurs  a iz.  1 Sam.  xxiv.  2, 


GO'ATH  (nya  ; the  LXX.  seem  to  have  had  a 
different  text,  and  read  e£  e/cAe/cran/  \idav ; 
Goatha ),  a place  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  and  named,  in  connexion  with  the 
hill  Gareb,  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  The  name 
(which  is  accurately  Goah,  as  above,  the  th 
being  added  to  connect  the  Hebrew  particle  of 
motion, — Goathah)  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from 
nyH,  “to  low,”  as  a' cow.  In  accordance  with 
this  is  the  rendering  of  the  Targum,  which  has 
for  Goah,  vbty  HD'HB  = the  heifer’s  pool.  The 

T : v ""  o t> 

Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  has  j leromto, 

“to  the  eminence,”  perhaps  reading  HN3  (Fiirst, 
Handwb.  2696.).  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
letter  Ain  in  Goath,  the  resemblance  between  it  and 
Golgotha  does  not  exist  in  the  original  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  English.  [Golgotha.]  [G .] 
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GOB  f33,  and  H13,  perhaps  = a “pit”  or 
“ditch;”  Wfl,  'P  J/x,  Alex.  rdj8  ; Gob),  a place  men- 
tioned only  in  2 Sam.  xxi.  18,  19,  as  the  scene  of 
two  encounters  between  David’s  warriors  and  the 
Philistines.  In  the  parallel  account — of  the  first  of 
these  only — in  1 Chr.  xx.  4,  the  name  is  given  as 
Gezer,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  any 
locality  for  the  second  event,  is  supported  by  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  vii.  12,  §2).  On  the  other  hand  the 
LXX.  and  Syriac  have  Gath  in  the  first  case,  a 
name  which  in  Hebrew  much  resembles  Gob ; and 
this  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  account  of  a 
third  and  subsequent  fight,  which  all  agree  happened 
at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  20  ; 1 Chr.  xx.  6),  and  which, 
from  the  terms  of  the  narrative,  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred at  the  same  place  as  the  others.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Nob — which  Davidson  ( Hebr . Text) 
reports  as  in  many  MSS.  and  which  is  also  found 
in  copies  of  the  LXX. — is  not  admissible  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  that  place.  [G.] 

GOBLET  (pX  ; uparyp ; crater;  joined  with 
■VI D to  express  roundness,  Cant.  vii.  2 ; Gesen. 
T/ies.  22,  39  ; in  plur.  Ex.  xxiv.  6 ; A.  Y.  “basons,” 
(s.  xxii.  24  ; LXX.  literally  ajyavwd  ; craterae  ; 
A.  V.  “ cups”),  a circular  vessel  for  wine  or  other 
liquid.  [Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

GOG.  1.  (3*13 ; Yovy ; Gog.)  A Reubenite 
(1  Chr.  v.  4)  ; according  to  the  Hebrew  text  son 
of  Shemaiah.  The  LXX.  however  have  a different 
text  throughout  the  passage.  2.  [Magog.]  3. 
In  the  Samarit.  Codex  and  LXX:  of  Num.  xxiv.  7, 
Gog  is  substituted  for  Agag. 

GO'LAN  (| Vi 3 ; ravXwv),  a city  of  Bashan 
}Vl3,  Deut.  iv.  43)  allotted  out  of  the  half 

tribe  of  Manasseh  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  27), 
and  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the 
Jordan  (xx.  8).  We  find  no  farther  notice  of  it  in 
Scripture  ; and  though  Eusebius  and  Jerome  say  it 
was  still  an  important  place  in  their  time  ( Onom. 
s.  v. ; Reland,  p.  815),  its  very  site  is  now  unknown. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  village  of  Nawa,  on 
the  eastern  border  of  Jaulan,  around  which  are  ex- 
tensive ruins  (see  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal.), 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  Golan ; but  for  this 
there  is  not  a shadow  of  evidence ; and  Nawa  be- 
sides is  much  too  far  to  the  eastward. 

The  city  of  Golan  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  Josephus  (TavXdvij,  B.  J.  i.  4,  §4,  and  8) ; 
he,  however,  more  frequently  speaks  of  the  pro- 
vince which  took  its  name  from  it,  Gaulanitis 
(rauAtmris).  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Jews  in  Bashan  ceased,  it  appears  that  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  before  kept  in  subjection,  but 
never  annihilated,  rose  again  to  some  power,  and 
rent  the  country  into  provinces.  Two  of  these  pro- 
vinces at  least  were  of  ancient  origin  [Tracho- 
nitis  and  Hauran],  and  had  been  distinct  prin- 
cipalities previous  to  the  time  when  Og  oi  his 
predecessors  united  them  under  one  sceptre.  Before 
the  Babylonish  captivity  Bashan  appears  in  Jewish 
history  as  one  kingdom  ; but  subsequent  to  that 
period  it  is  spoken  of  as  divided  into  four  pro- 
vinces— Gaulanitis,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Ba- 
tanea  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  5,  §3,  and  7,  §4,  i.  6, 
§4,  xvi.  9,  §1 ; B.  J.  i.  20,  §4,  iii.  3,  §1,  iv.  1, 
§1).  It  seems  that  when  the  city  of  Golan  rose  to 
power  it  became  the  head  of  a large  province,  the 
extent  of  which  is  pretty  accurately  given  by  Jo- 
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sephus,  especially  when  his  statements  are  compared 
with  the  modern  divisions  of  Bashan.  It  lay  east 
of  Galilee,  and  north  of  Gadaritis  (Gadara,  Joseph. 
B.  J . iii.  3,  §1).  Gamala,  an  important  town  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  uow  called 
El-Husn  (see  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal.),  and 
the  province  attached  to  it,  were  included  in  Gau- 
lanitis ( B . J.  iv.  1,  §1).  But  the  boundary  of  the 
provinces  of  Gadara  and  Gamala  must  evidently 
have  been  the  river  Hieromax,  which  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  the  south  border  of  Gaulanitis.  The 
Jordan  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  fountains  at 
Dan  and  Caesarea-Philippi,  formed  the  western 
boundary  ( B . J.  iii.  3,  §5).  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  boundaries  of  the  modern  province 

of  Jaulan  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  He- 

brew )Vl3,  from  which  is  derived  the  Greek  Tav- 

XavlTis)  correspond  so  far  with  those  of  Gaula- 
nitis ; we  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  their 
northern  and  eastern  boundaries  are  also  identical. 
Jaulan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jedur  (the 
ancient  Ituraea),  and  on  the  east  by  Haur&n 
[Hauran].  The  principal  cities  of  Gaulanitis 
were  Golan,  Hippos,  Gamala,  Julias  or  Bethsaida 
(Mark  viii.  22),  Seleucia,  and  Sogane  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iii.  3,  §1,  and  5,  iv.  1,  §1).  The  site  of  Beth- 
saida is  at  a small  tell  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jordan  [Bethsaida]  ; the  ruins  of  KuVat  el-Husn 
mark  the  place  of  Gamala ; but  nothing  definite  is 
known  of  the  others. 

The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a flat  and  fertile 
table-land,  well  watered,  and  clothed  with  luxu- 
riant grass.  It  is  probably  to  this  region  the  name 
Mishor  (“lb^p)  is  given  in  1 K.  xx.  23,  25 — “ the 
plain  ” in  which  the  Syrians  were  overthrown  by  the 
Israelites,  near  Aphek,  which  perhaps  stood  upon  the 
site  of  the  modern  Fik  (Stanley,  App.  §6  ; Handb. 
for  Syr.  and  Pal.  425).  The  western  side  of  Gau- 
lanitis, along  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  steep,  rugged, 
and  bare.  It  is  upwards  of  2500  ft.  in  height, 
and  when  seen  from  the  city  of  Tiberias  resembles 
a mountain  range,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  the 
supporting  wall  of  the  plateau.  It  was  this  re- 
markable feature  which  led  the  ancient  geographers 
to  suppose  that  the  mountain  range  of  Gilead  was 
joined  to  Lebanon  (Reland,  p.  342).  Farther  north, 
along  the  bank  of  the  upper  Jordan,  the  plateau 
breaks  down  in  a series  of  terraces,  which  though 
somewhat  rocky,  are  covei’ed  with  rich  soil,  and 
clothed  in  spring  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage, 
spangled  with  multitudes  of  bright  and  beautiful 
flowers.  A range  of  low,  round-topped,  picturesque 
hills,  extends  southwards  for  nearly  20  miles  from 
the  base  of  Hermon  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
plateau.  These  are  in  places  covered  with  noble  forests 
of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth.  Gaulanitis  was  once 
densely  populated,  but  it  is  now  almost  completely 
deserted.  The  writer  has  a list  of  the  towns 
and  villages  which  it  once  contained  ; and  in  it  are 
the  names  of  1 27  places,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  eleven,  are  now  uninhabited.  Only 
a few  patches  of  its  soil  are  cultivated;  and  the 
very  best  of  its  pasture  is  lost — the  tender  gl  ass  of 
early  spring.  The  flocks  of  the  Turkmans  and 
el-Fudhl  Arabs — the  only  tribes  that  remain  per- 
manently in  this  region — are  not  able  to  consume 
it ; and  the  ’ Anazek,  those  “ children  of  the  East  ’ 
who  spread  over  the  land  like  locusts,  and  “ whose 
camels  are  without  number”  (Judg.  vii.  12),  only 
arrive  about  the  beginning  of  May.  At  that  season 
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the  whole  country  is  covered  with  them — their 
black  tents  pitched  in  circles  near  the  fountains ; 
their  cattle  thickly  dotting  the  vast  plain  ; and  their 
fierce  cavaliers  roaming  far  and  wide,  “ their  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against 
them.” 

For  fuller  accounts  of  the  scenery,  antiquities, 
and  history  of  Gaulanitis,  see  Porter’s  Handbook  for 
Syr.  and  Pal.  295,  424,  461,  531  ; Five  Years  in 
Damascus,  ii.  250 ; Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  vi.  282  ; 
Burckhardt’s  Trav.  in  Syr.  277.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GOLD,  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  from  its 
colour,  lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  useful 
properties  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  19).  Hence  it  is 
used  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  xxiii.  10)  and 
nobility  (Lam.  iv.  1).  There  are  six  Hebrew  words 
used  to  denote  it,  and  four  of  them  occur  in  Job 
xxviii.  15,  16,  17.  These  are : — 

1.  HUT,  the  common  name,  connected  with 

(to  be  yellow),  as  geld,  from  gel,  yellow.  Various 
epithets  are  applied  to  it : as,  “ fine  ” (2  Chr.  iii.  5), 
“ refined  ” (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  “pure”  (Ex.  xxv.  11). 
In  opposition  to  these,  “ beaten  gold  (tO-lflt^  't)  is 

probably  mixed  gold  ; LXX.  eA ar6s  ; used  of  Solo- 
mon’s shields  (1  K.  x.  16). 

2.  *VlJD  (xeipeAiov),  treasured,  i.  e.  fine  gold 
(1  K.  vi.  20,  vii.  49,  &c.).  Many  names  of  pre- 
cious substances  in  Hebrew  come  from  roots  signi- 
fying concealment,  as  JlDpD  (Gen.  xliii.  23,  A.  V. 
“ treasure  ”). 

3.  TB  pure  or  native  gold  (Job  xxviii.  17  ; Cant, 
v.  15  ; probably  from  TTS,  to  separate).  Rosen- 
miiller  (. Alterthumsk . iv.  p.  49)  makes  it  come  from 
a Syriac  root  meaning  solid  or  massy,  but  “lintO 
(2  Chr.  ix.  17)  corresponds  to  TB-1D  (1  K.  x.  18). 
The  LXX.  render  it  by  A i0os  rlfuos,  XP^(TL0V 
&irvpov  (Is.  xiii.  12 ; Theodot.  &ire<p9ov  ; comp. 
Thuc.  ii.  13  ; Plin.  xxxiii.  19,  obrussa).  In  Ps. 
cxix.  127,  the  LXX.  render  it  Toira^iov  (A.  V. 
“fine  gold”);  but  Schleusner  happily  conjectures 
rb  irdfrov,  the  Hebrew  word  being  adopted  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  xpvcros  (Thes.  s.  v.  roiraC ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  w d(iov). 

4.  TX3,  gold  earth,  or  a mass  of  raw  ore  (Job 
xxii.  24,  aivvpov,  A.  V.  “ gold  as  dust”). 

The  poetical  names  for  gold  are: — 

1.  DJ13  (also  implying  something  concealed)  ; 
LXX.  xP^,<ri0J/  5 and  in  Is.  xiii.  12,  A l9os  ttoAv- 
TeAijs.  In  Job  xxxvii.  22,  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
" fair  weather LXX.  v€<pt)  xPv&avy°bvTa. 
(Comp.  Zech.  iv.  12.) 

2.  fm,  = “dug  out”  (Prov  viii.  10),  a 
general  name,  which  has  become  special,  Ps.  lxviii. 
13,  where  it  cannot  mean  gems,  as  some  suppose 
(Bochart,  Hieroz.  tom.  ii.  p.  9).  Michaelis  con- 
nects the  word  charutz  with  the  Greek  xpv&os. 

Gold  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times 
(Gen.  ii.  11).  Pliny  attributes  the  discovery  of  it 
(at  Mount  Pangaeus),  and  the  art  of  working  it, 
to  Cadmus  (H.  N.  vii.  57)  ; and  his  statement  is 
adopted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  363,  ed. 
Pott.).  It  was  at  first  chiefly  used  for  ornaments, 
&c.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22)  ; and  although  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  been  “ very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in 
goLd”  (Gen.  xiii.  2),  yet  no  mention  of  it,  as  used  in 
purchases,  is  made  till  after  his  return  from  Egypt. 
Coined  money  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  ( e . g. 
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Horn.  II.  vii.  473)  till  a comparatively  late  period; 
and  on  the  Egyptian  tombs  gold  is  represented  as 
being  weighed  in  rings  for  commercial  purposes. 
(Comp.  Gen.  xliii.  21.)  No  coins  are  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Egypt  or  Assyria  (Layard’s  Nin.  ii.  418  ) 
“ Lven  so  late  as  the  time  of  David  gold  was  not 
used  as  a standard  of  value,  but  was  considered 
merely  as  a very  precious  article  of  commerce,  and 
was  weighed  like  other  articles  ” (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl 
§115,  1 Chr.  xxi.  25). 

Gold  was  extremely  abundant  in  ancient  times 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  14;  2 Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  9 ; Nah.  ii.  9 ; 
Dan.  iii.  1);  but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value, 
because  of  the  enormous  quantities  consumed  by  the 
wealthy  in  furniture,  &c.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x.  passim  ; 
Cant.  iii.  9,  10  ; Esth.  i.  6 ; Jer.  x.  9 ; comp.  Horn. 
Od.  xix.  55 ; Herod,  ix.  82).  Probably  too  the  art 
of  gilding  was  known  extensively,  being  applied 
*ven  to  the  battlements  of  a city  (Herod,  i.  98  ; and 
ocher  authorities  quoted  by  Layard,  ii.  264). 

The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing  gold 
are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  1 ; 
Job  xxviii.  16:  in  Job  xxii.  24,  the  word  Ophir 
is  used  tor  gold).  Gold  is  not  found  in  Arabia  now 
(Niebuhr’s  Travels,  p.  141),  but  it  used  to  be 
(Artemidor.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  18,  where  he  speaks 
of  an  Arabian  river  if/rjyjua  xpvcr°v  Karacpepwv). 
Diodorus  also  says  that  it  was  found  there  native 
(&irvpov)  in  good-sized  nuggets  (fiwAapia).  Some 
suppose  that  Ophir  was  an  Arabian  port  to  which 
gold  was  brought  (comp.  2 Chr.  ii.  7,  ix.  10). 
Other  gold-bearing  countries  were  Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9 ; 
Dan.  x.  5)  and  Parvaim  (2  Chr.  iii.  6). 

Metallurgic  processes  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  lxvi. 
10,  Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21 ; and  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  the 
trade  of  goldsmith  (cf.  Judg.  xvii.  4,  Pj^V)  is 
alluded  to  in  connexion  with  the  overlaying  of  idols 
with  gold-leaf  (Rosenmiiller’s  Minerals  of  Script. 
pp.  46-51).  [Handicraft.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

GOL'GOTHA  (roAyoda  ; Golgotha),  the  He- 
brew name  of  the  spot  at  which  our  Lord  was 
crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  33  ; Mark  xv.  22  ; John  xix. 
17).  By  these  three  Evangelists  it  is  interpreted 
to  mean  the  “ place  of  a skull.”  St.  Luke,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  practice  in  other  cases  (compare 
Gabbatha,  Gethsemane,  &c.),  omits  the  Hebrew  term 
and  gives  only  its  Greek  equivalent,  Kpavlov.  The 
word  Calvary,  which  in  Luke  xxiii.  33  is  retained 
in  the  A.  V . from  the  Vulgate,  as  the  rendering  of 
upav'iov,  obscures  the  statement  of  St.  Luke,  whose 
words  are  really  as  follows — “ the  place  which  • is 
called  ‘a  skull’” — not,  as  in  the  other  Gospels, 
Kpavlov,  “of  a skull;”  thus  employing  the  Greek 
term  exactly  as  they  do  the  Hebrew  one.  This 
Hebrew,  or  rather  Chaldee,  term,  was  doubtless 

Gulgalta,  in  pure  Hebrew  Pl^il,  applied 
to  the  skull  on  account  of  its  round  globular  form, 
that  being  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the  word. 

Two  explanations  of  the  name  are  given : (1)  that 
it  was  a spot  where  executions  ordinarily  took  place, 
and  therefore  abounded  in  skulls  ; but  according  to 
the  Jewish  law  these  must  have  been  buried,  and 
therefore  were  no  more  likely  to  confer  a name  on 
the  spot  than  any  other  part  of  the  skeleton.  In  this 
case  too  the  Greek  should  be  tSttos  Kpav/iwv,  “ of 
skulls,”  instead  of  Kpavlov,  “ of  a skull,”  still  less 
“ A skull  ” as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  of 
St.  Luke.  Or  (2)  it  may  come  from  the  look  or 
form  of  the  spot  itself,  bald,  round,  and  skull-like, 
and  therefore  a mound  or  hillock,  in  accordance  with 
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the  common  phrase — for  which  there  is  no  direct 
authority — “ Mount  Calvary.”  Whichever  of  these 
is  the  correct  explanation — and  there  is  apparently  no 
means  of  deciding  with  certainty — Golgotha  seems 
to  have  been  a known  spot.  This  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
each  except  St.  Matthew a having  the  definite  article 
— “ the  place  Golgotha” — “ the  place  which  is 
called  a skull” — “ the  place  (A.  V.  omits  the  article) 
called  of,  or  after,  a skull.”  It  was  “ outside  the 
gate,”  o rijs  ttvAtjs  (Heb.  xiii.  12),  but  close  to 
the  city,  6771/5  rrjs  -iroAeus  (John  xix.  20)  ; appa- 
rently near  a thoroughfare  on  which  there  were 
passers-by.  This  road  or  path  led  out  of  the 
“ country  ”b  (ay  p6s).  It  was  probably  the  ordinary 
spot  for  executions.  Why  should  it  have  been  other- 
wise ? To  those  at  least  who  carried  the  sentence 
into  effect,  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary  criminal ; 
end  there  is  not  a word  to  indicate  that  the  soldiers 
in  “ leading  Him  away”  went  to  any  other  than 
the  usual  place  for  what  must  have  been  a com- 
mon operation.  However,  in  the  place  (iu  rw 
Toirca)  itself— at  the  very  spot — was  a garden  or 
orchard  ( Krjiros ). 

These  are  all  the  indications  of  the  nature  and 
situation  of  Golgotha  which  present  themselves  in 
the  N.  T.  Its  locality  in  regard  to  Jerusalem  is 
fully  examined  in  the  description  of  the  city. 
[Jerusalem.] 

A tradition  at  one  time  prevailed  that  Adam  was 
buried  on  Golgotha,  that  from  his  skull  it  derived 
its  name,  and  that  at  the  Crucifixion  the  drops  of 
Christ’s  blood  fell  on  the  skull  and  raised  Adam  to 
life,  whereby  the  ancient  prophecy  quoted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Eph.  v.  14  received  its  fulfilment — “ Awake 
thou  Adam  that  sleepest,” — so  the  old  versions 
appear  to  have  run — “ and  arise  from  the  dead, 
for  Christ  shalt  touch  thee  ” (iiritpavcret  for  iiri- 
<pav(T€i).  See  Jerome,  Comm,  on  Matth.  xxvii. 
33,  and  the  quotation  in  Reland,  Pal.  860;  also 
Saewulf,  in  Early  Travellers,  p.  39.  The  skull 
commonly  introduced  in  early  pictures  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion refers  to  this. 

A connexion  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between 
Goath  and  Golgotha,  but  at  the  best  this  is  mere 
conjecture,  and  there  is  not  in  the  original  the 
same  similarity  between  the  two  names — 

and  KnW?:i  — which  exists  in  their  English  or 
Latin  garb,  and  which  probably  occasioned  the 
suggestion.  [G.] 

GOLI'ATH  (TV ^3  ; roAtad;  Goliah),  a famous 
giant  of  Gath,  who  “ morning  and  evening  for  forty 
(lavs”  defied  the  armies  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  He 
was  possibly  descended  from  the  old  Rephaim,  of' 
whom  a scattered  remnant  took  refuge  with  the  Philis- 
tines after  their  dispersion  by  the  Ammonites  (Deut. 
ii.  20,  21 ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  22).  Some  trace  of  this  con- 
dition may  be  preserved  in  the  giant’s  name,  if  it  be 
connected  with  r6ia  , an  exile.  Simonis,  however,  de- 
rives it  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  “ stout  ” 
(Gesen.  Hies.  s.  v.).  His  height  was  “ six  cubits  and 
a span,”  wkich,  taking  the  cubit  at  21  inches,  would 
make  him  IO5  feet  nigh.  But  the  LXX.  and  Jo- 
sephus read  “ four  cubits  and  a span”  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4 ; Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  9,  §1).  This  will  make 
him  about  the  same  size  as  the  royal  champion 
slain  by  Antimenidas,  brother  of  Alcaeus  (airoAel- 
novra  yiav  fx6vov  ivax^v  airb  ir^fjnrcav,  ap.  Strab. 

* St.  Matthew  too  has  the  article  in  Codex  B. 

b But  the  Vulgate  has  dc  villa. 


xiii.  p.  617,  with  Miiller’s  emendation).  Even  Oi. 
this  computation  Goliath  would  be,  as  Josephus 
calls  him,  avyp  Tra/jL/xeyeOearaTos — a truly  enor- 
mous man. 

The  circumstances  of  the  combat  are  in  all 
respects  Homeric ; free  from  any  of  the  puerile 
legends  which  Oriental  imagination  subsequently 
introduced  into  it, — as  for  instance  that  the  stones 
used  by  David  called  out  to  him  from  the  brook, 
“ By  our  means  you  shall  slay  the  giant,”  &c. 
(Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  Ill,  sq.  ; D’Her- 
belot,  s.  v.  Giulut).  The  fancies  of  the  Rabbis 
are  yet  more  extraordinary.  After  the  victory 
David  cut  off  Goliath’s  head  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ; 
comp.  Herod,  iv.  6 ; Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  4,  §17  ; 
Niebuhr  mentions  a similar  custom  among  the 
Arabs,  Descr.  Winer,  s.  v.),  which  he  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (probably  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  94),  while  he  hung  the 
armour  in  his  tent. 

The  scene  of  this  famous  combat  was  the  Valley 
of  the  Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah,  pro- 
bably among  the  western  passes  of  Benjamin,  although 
a confused  modern  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
Ain  Jahlood  (spring  of  Goliath)  to  the  spring  of 
Harod,  or  “trembling”  (Stanley,  342 ; Judg.  vii. 
1).  [ELAH,  VALLEY  OP.] 

In  2 Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath 
of  Gath,  of  whom  it  is  also  said  that  “ the  staff  of 
his  spear  was  like  a weaver’s  beam,”  was  slain  by 
Elhanan,  also  a Bethlehemite.  St.  Jerome  ( Quaest . 
Hebr.  ad  loc.)  makes  the  unlikely  conjecture  that 
Elhanan  was  another  name  of  David.  The  A.  V.  here 
interpolates  the  words  “ the  brother  of,”  from  1 Chr. 
xx.  5,  where  this  giant  is  called  “ Lahmi.”  This 
will  be  found  fully  examined  under  Elhanan. 

In  the  title  of  the  Psalm  added  to  the  Psalter  in 
the  LXX.  we  find  r<p  A avid  7 rpbs  rbu  ToAidd ; 
and  although  the  allusions  are  vague,  it  is  perhaps 
possible  that  this  Psalm  may  have  been  written 
after  the  victory.  This  Psalm  is  given  at  length 
under  David,  p.  403  6.  It  is  strange  that  we  find 
no  more  definite  allusions  to  this  combat  in  Hebrew 
poetry ; but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  song 
now  attributed  to  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  was 
originally  written  really  in  commemoration  oi 
David’s  triumph  on  this  occasion  (Thenius,  die 
Bucher  Sam.  p.  8 ; comp.  Bertholdt,  Einl.  iii. 
915 ; Ewald,  Poet.  Bucher  des  A.  B.  i.  111). 

By  the  Mohammedans  Saul  and  Goliath  are  called 
Taluth  and  Galuth  (Jalut  in  Koran),  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  the  homoioteleuton,  of  which  they  are 
so  fond  (Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  28). 
Abulfeda  mentions  a Canaanite  king  of  the  name 
Jalut  (Hist.  Anteislam.  176,  in  Winer  s.  v.) ; 
and,  according  to  Ahmed  al  Fassi,  Gialout  was  a 
dynastic  name  of  the  old  giant-chiefs  (D’Herbelot, 
s.  v.  Falasthin).  [Giants.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

GO'MER  ('fti  ; Taycp ; Gomer).  1.  The  eldest 
son  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath, 
and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  2,  3).  His  name  is  subse- 
quently noticed  but  once  (Ez.  xxxviii.  6)  as  an  ally 
or  subject  of  the  Scythian  king  Gog.  He  is  generally 
recognised  as  the  progenitor  of  the  early  Cimmerians, 
of  the  later  Cimbri  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
Celtic  family,  and  of  the  modern  Gael  and  Cymry, 
the  latter  preserving  with  very  slight  deviation  the 
original  name.  The  Cimmerians,  when  first  known 
to  us,  occupied  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  where  they 
left  traces  of  their  presence  in  the  ancient  names, 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  Cimmerian  Isthmus,  Mount 
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Cimmerium,the  district  Cimmeria,  and  particularly 
the  Cimmerian  walls  (Her.  iv.  12, 45,  100  ; Aesch. 
Prom.  Vinct.  729),  and  in  the  modern  name  Crimea. 
They  forsook  this  abode  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Scythian  tribes,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
7th  century  B.C.  they  poured  over  the  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  committing  immense  devasta- 
tion, and  defying  for  more  than  half  a century  the 
power  of  the  Lydian  kings.  They  were  finally 
expelled  by  Alyattes,  with  the  exception  of  a few, 
who  settled  at  Sinope  and  Antandrus.  It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  Ezekiel  noticed  them,  as 
acting  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  (Togarmah) 
and  Magog  (Scythia).  The  connexion  between 
Comer  and  Armenia  is  supported  by  the  tradition, 
preserved  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (i.  11),  that  Gamir 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Haichian  kings  of  the  latter 
country.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians 
from  Asia  Minor  their  name  disappears  in  its 
original  form  ; but  there  can  be  little  reasonable 
doubt  that  both  the  name  and  the  people  are  to  be 
recognised  in  the  Cimbri,  whose  abodes  were  fixed 
during  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese 
(Denmark),  on  the  coast  between  the  Elbe  and 
Rhine,  and  in  Belgium,  whence  they  had  crossed 
to  Britain,  and  occupied  at  one  period  the  whole  of 
the  British  isles,  but  were  ultimately  driven  back 
to  the  western  and  northern  districts,  which  their 
descendants  still  occupy  in  two  great  divisions,  the 
Gael  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Cymry  in  Wales. 
The  latter  name  preserves  a greater  similarity  to 
the  original  Gomer  than  either  of  the  classical 
forms,  the  consonants  being  identical.  The  link  to 
connect  Cymry  with  Cimbri  is  furnished  by  the 
forms  Cambria  and  C umber Asmdi.  The  whole 

Celtic  race  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  descended 
from  Gomer,  and  thus  the  opinion  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  6,  §1),  that  the  Galatians  were  sprung 
from  him,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  view  pro- 
pounded. Various  other  conjectures  have  been 
hazarded  on  the  subject:  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iii.  81) 
identifies  the  name  on  etymological  grounds  with 
Phrygia;  Wahl  (Asien,  i.  274)  proposes  Cappa- 
docia; and  Kalisch  (Comm,  in  Gen.)  seeks  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Chomari,  a nation  in  Bactriana, 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  11,  §6). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Dihlaim,  and  concubine  of 
Hosea  ,(i.  3).  The  name  is  significant  of  a maiden, 
ripe  for  biarriage,  and  connects  well  with  the  name 
Diblaim,  which  is  also  derived  from  the  subject  of 
fruit.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GOMOR'RAH  ( miDJ),  Gh’morah,  probably 
“ submersion,”  from  an  unused  root ; in 

Arabic  ghamara , is  to  “ overwhelm  with 

water;”  Top.6ppa. ; Gomorrha),  one  of  the  five 
“ cities  of  the  plain,”  or  “ vale  of  Siddim,”  that 
under  their  respective  kings  joined  battle  there 
with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies, 
by  whom  they  were  discomfited  till  Abram  came  to 
the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Lord  with  fire  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  23-29).  One  of  them  only,  Zoar  or  Bela, 
which  was  its  original  name,  was  spared  at  the 
request  of  Lot,  in  order  that  he  might  take  refuge 
there.  Of  these  Gomorrah  seems  to  have  been  only 
second  to  Sodom  in  importance,  as  well  in  the 
wickedness  that  led  to  their  overthrow.  What 
that  atrocity  was  may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix. 
4-8.  Their  miserable  fate  is  held  up  as  a warning 
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to  the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxix.  23)  ; as  a 
precedent  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (Is.  xiii. 
19,  and  Jer.  1.  40),  of  Edom  (Jer.  xlix.  18),  of 
Moab  (Zeph.  ii.  9),  and  even  of  Israel  (Amos  iv. 
11).  By  St.  Peter  in  the  N.  T.,  and  by  St.  Jude 
(2  Pet.  ii.  6;  Jude,  vers.  4-7),  it  is  made  “an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  un- 
godly,” or  “ deny  Christ.”  Similarly  their  wicked- 
ness rings  as  a proverb  throughout  the  prophecies 
f e.g. Deut.  xxxii.  32  ; Is.  i.  9,  10  ; Jer.  xxiii.  14). 
Jerusalem  herself  is  there  unequivocally  called 
Sodom,  and  her  people  Gomorrah,  for  their  enor- 
mities ; just  in  the  same  way  that  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  caused  her  to  be  called 
Babylon.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  N.  T., 
there  is  a sin  which  exceeds  even  that  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  that,  namely,  of  which  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida  were 
guilty,  when  they  “ repented  not,”  in  spite  of 
“ the  mighty  works  ” which  they  had  witnessed 
(St.  Matt.  x.  15) ; and  St.  Mark  has  ranged  under 
the  same  category  all  those  who  would  not  receive 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  (vi.  11). 

To  turn  to  their  geographical  position,  one  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  seems  expressly  to  assert  that  the 
vale  of  Siddim  had  become  the  “ salt,”  or  dead, 
“ sea  ” (Gen.  xiv.  3),  called  elsewhere  too  the 
“sea  of  the  plain”  (Josh.  xii.  3)  ; the  expression, 
however,  occurs  antecedently  to  their  overthrow. 
Josephus  (Ant.  i.  9)  says  that  the  lake  Asphaltites, 
or  Dead  Sea,  was  formed  out  of  what  used  to  be  the 
valley  where  Sodom  stood ; but  elsewhere  he  de- 
clares that  the  territory  of  Sodom  was  not  sub- 
merged in  the  lake  (De  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  4),  but 
still  existed  parched  and  burnt  up,  as  is  the  appear- 
ance of  that  region  still ; and  certainly  nothing  in 
Scripture  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  submersion — though  they  may  have 
been  submerged  afterwards  when  destroyed — for 
their  destruction  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  brim- 
stone and  fire  rained  upon  them  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  24  ; see  also  Deut.  xxix.  22,  and  Zeph.  ii.  9 ; 
also  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  before  cited).  And  St. 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon  says  of  Sodom  “ civitas 
impiorum  divino  igne  consumpta  juxta  mare  mor- 
tuum,”  and  so  of  the  rest  (ibid.  s.  v.).  The  whole 
subject  is  ably  handled  by  Cellarius  (ap.  Ugol. 
Thesaur.  vii.  p.  dccxxxix-lxxviii.),  though  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
Among  modem  travellers,  Dr.  Robinson  shows  that 
the  Jordan  could  not  have  ever  flowed  into  the 
gulf  of  ’Akabah ; on  the  contrary  that  the  rivers  of 
the  desert  themselves  flow  northwards  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  [Arabah.]  And  this,  added  to  the  con« 
figuration  and  deep  depression  of  the  valley,  serves 
in  his  opinion  to  prove  that  there  must  have  been 
always  a lake  there,  into  which  the  Jordan  flowed  ; 
though  he  admits  it  to  have  been  of  far  less  extent 
than  it  now  is,  and  even  the  whole  southern  part 
of  it  to  have  been  added  subsequently  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  four  cities,  which  stood,  according  to 
him,  at  the  original  south  end  of  it,  Zoar  probably 
being  situated  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak,  as  it 
opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
same  plain,  he  remarks,  were  slime-pits,  or  wells  of 
bitumen  (Gen.  xiv.  10  ; “ salt-pits  ” also,  Zeph.  ii. 
9) ; while  the  enlargement  of  the  lake  he  considers  to 
have  been  caused  by  some  convulsion  or  catastrophe 
of  nature  connected  with  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  the  cities — voLcanic  agency,  that  of  earthquakes, 
and  the  like  (Bibl.  Res.  ii.  187-192,  2nA  ad.). 
He  might  have  adduced  the  great  earthquake  at 
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Lisbon  as  a case  in  point.  The  great  difference  of 
level  between  the  bottoms  of  the  northern  and 
southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former  1300,  the 
latter  only  13  feet  below  the  surface,  singularly 
confirms  the  above  view  (Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  p.  287, 
2nd  ed.).  Pilgrims  of  Palestine  formerly  saw,  or 
fancied  that  they  saw,  ruins  of  towns  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore  (see  Maun- 
drell,  Early  Travellers , p.  454).  M.  de  Saulcy 
was  the  first  to  point  out  ruins  along  the  shores 
(the  Redjom-el-Mezorrhel ; and  more  particularly 
apropos  to  our  present  subject  Goumran  on  the 
N.  W.).  Both  perhaps  are  right.  Gomorrah  (as 
its  very  name  implies)  may  have  been  more  or  less 
submerged  with  the  other  three,  subsequently  to 
their  destruction  by  fire : while  the  ruins  of  Zoar, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  share  their  fate,  would  be 
found,  if  found  at  all,  upon  the  shore.  (See  generally 
Mr.  Isaacs’  Dead  Sea.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GOMO'RRHA,  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
Gomorrah  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  and  the  N.  Testament,  following  the 
Greek  form  of  the  word,  Yogbppa  (2  Esd.  ii.  8 ; 
Matt.  x.  15;  Mark  vi.  11;  Rom.  ix.  29;  Jude  7; 
2 Pet.  ii.  6). 

GOPHER  WOOD.  Only  once  in  Gen.  vi.  14. 
The  Heb.  "lSl  trees  of  Gopher,  does  not  occur 
in  the  cognate  dialects.  The  A.  V.  has  made  no 
attempt  at  translation : the  LXX.  (£uA.a  rerpa- 
yceva)  and  Vulgate  ( ligna  laevigata ),  elicited  by 
metathesis  of  1 and  P|  (“IQ3  = Pp3),  the  former 
having  reference  to  square  blocks,  cut  by  the  axe, 
the  latter  to  planks  smoothed  by  the  plane,  have 
not  found  much  favour  with  modern  commentators. 

The  conjectures  of  cedar  (Eben  Ezra,  Onk. 
Jonath.  and  Rabbins  generally),  wood  most  proper 
to  float  (Kimehi),  the  Greek  KeSpeXarr]  (Jun. ; 
Tremell.  ; Buxt.),  pine  (Avenai\  ; Munst.),  tur- 
pentine (Castalio),  are  little  better  than  gratuitous. 
The  rendering  cedar  has  been  defended  by  Pelletier, 
who  refers  to  the  great  abundance  of  this  tree 
in  Asia,  and  the  durability  of  its  timber. 

The  Mohammedan  equivalent  sag,  by  which 
Herbelot  understands  the  Indian  plane-tree.  Two 
principal  conjectures,  however,  have  been  pro- 
posed:— 1.  By  Is.  Vossius  ( Diss . de  LXX.  Tnterp. 
c.  12)  that  “123  = "1S3,  resin;  whence  '3 
meaning  any  trees  of  the  resinous  kind,  such  as 
pine,  fir,  &c.  2.  By  Fuller  ( Miscell . Sac.  iv.  5), 

Bochart  ( Phaleg , i.  4),  Celsius  (Hie robot,  pt.  i. 
p.  328),  Hass.  ( Entdeckungen , pt.  ii.  p.  78),  that 
Gopher  is  cypress,  in  favour  of  which  opinion 
(adopted  by  Ges.  Lex.)  they  adduce  the  similarity 
in  sound  of  gopher  and  cypress  ( Kvirap  = yo<pep)  ; 
the  suitability  of  the  cypress  for  ship-building ; 
and  the  fact  that  this  tree  abounded  in  Babylonia, 
and  more  particularly  in  Adiabene,  where  it  sup- 
plied Alexander  with  timber  for  a whole  fleet 
(Arrian,  vii.  p.  161,  ed.  Steph.). 

A tradition  is  mentioned  in  Eutychius  ( Annals , 
p.  34)  to  the  effect  that  the  Ark  was  made  of  the 
wood  Sadj,  by  which  is  probably  meant  not  the 
“bony,  but  the  J uniperus  Sabina,  a species  of  cypress 
vBochart  and  Cels. ; Rosenm.  Schol.  ad  Gen.  vi.  14, 
and  Alterthumsk.  vol.  iv.  pt.  1).  [T.  E.  B.] 

GOR'GIAS  (Yopyias),  a general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Macc.  iii.  38,  av^p 
Suuarbs  twv  (piXuv  t ov  fia<n\eos ; cf.  2 Macc. 
viii.  9),  who  was  appointed  by  his  regent  Lysias  to  a 
command  in  the  expedition  against  Judaea  B.c.  166, 
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in  which  he  was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  with 
great  loss  (1  Macc.  iv.  1 ff.).  At  a later  time  (b.c, 
164)  he  held  a garrison  in  Jamnia,  and  defeated  the 
forces  of  Joseph  and  Azarias,  who  attacked  him  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  Judas  (1  Macc.  v.  56  ff.  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6  ; 2 Macc.  xii.  32).  The 
account  of  Gorgias  in  2 Macc.  is  very  obscure.  He 
is  represented  there  as  acting  in  a military  capacity 
(2  Macc.  x.  14,  arparriyhs  rcov  t6 ncovi?),  hardly 
of  Coelc-Syria,  as  Grimm  (/.  c.)  takes  it),  apparently 
in  concert  with  the  Idumaeans ; and  afterwards  he 
is  described,  according  to  the  present  text,  as 
“ governor  of  Idumea”  (2  Macc.  xii.  32),  though 
it  is  possible  (Grotius,  Grimm,  l.  c.)  that  the  read- 
ing is  an  error  for  “ governor  of  Jamnia”  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §6,  b rrjs  ’I apvPias  trTparriybs).  The 
hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  him  is  described  in 
strong  terms  (2  Macc.  xii.  35,  rbv  Kardparou, 
A.  V.  “ that  cursed  man  ”)  ; and  while  his  success 
is  only  noticed  in  passing,  his  defeat  and  flight  are 
given  in  detail,  though  confusedly  (2  Macc.  xii. 
34-38  ; cf.  Joseph.  1.  c.). 

The  name  itself  was  borne  by  one  of  Alexander’s 
generals,  and  occurs  at  later  times  among  the  eastern 
Greeks.  [B.  F.  W.] 

GORTY'NA  (r bprvvai ; in  classical  writers, 
T 6prvva  or  Yoprvv),  a city  of  Crete,  and  in  ancient 
times  its  most  important  city,  next  to  Cnossus. 
The  only  direct  Biblical  interest  of  Gortyna  is  in 
the  feet  that  it  appears  from  1 Macc.  xv.  23  to 
have  contained  Jewish  residents.  [Crete.]  The 
circumstance  alluded  to  in  this  passage  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon ; and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Jews  had  increased  in  Crete  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who 
received  many  of  them  into  Egypt,  and  who  also 
rebuilt  some  parts  of  Gortyna  (Strab.  x.  p.  478). 
This  city  was  nearly  half-way  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  extremities  of  the  island ; and  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  that  it  was  near  Fair  Havens ; 
so  that  St.  Paul  may  possibly  have  preached  the 
Gospel  there,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  8,  9).  Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  island  under  the  Romans.  For  the 
remains  on  the  old  site  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
see  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  ii.  277- 
286.  [J.  S.  H.] 

GO'SHEN  ; Yetrep,  Te<r£v ; Gefan),  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  the  name  ora  part 
of  Egypt  where  the  Israelites  dwelt  for  rthe  whole 
period  of  their  sojourn  in  that  country.  It  is 
usually  called  the  “ land  of  Goshen,” 
but  also  Goshen  simply.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
another  name,  “ the  land  of  Rameses  ,”  DDDjn  px 
(Gen.  xlvii.  11),  unless  this  be  the  name  of  a district 
of  Goshen.  The  first  mention  of  Goshen  is  in 
Joseph’s  message  to  his  father: — “ Thou  shalt  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto 
me”  (Gen.  xlv.  10).  This  shows  that  the  terri- 
tory was  near  the  usual  royal  residence  or  the  resi- 
dence of  Joseph’s  Pharaoh.  The  dynasty  to  which  we 
assign  this  king,  the  fifteenth  [Egypt  ; Joseph]  , 
appears  to  have  resided  part  of  the  year  at  Memphis, 
and  part  of  the  year,  at  harvest-time,  at  Avails  on  the 
Bubastite  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile:  this, 
Manetho  tells  us,  was  the  custom  of  the  first  king 
(Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  14).  In  the  account  of  the  arrival 
of  Jacob  it  is  said  of  the  patriarch : — “ He  sent  Judah 
before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct  his  face  unto 
Goshen ; and  they  came  into  the  land  of  Gosheu. 
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And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up 
to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen  ” (Gen.  xlvi. 
28,  29).  This  land  was  therefore  between  Joseph’s 
residence  at  the  time  and  the  frontier  of  Palestine, 
and  apparently  the  extreme  province  towards  that 
frontier.  The  advice  that  Joseph  gave  his  brethren 
as  to  their  conduct  to  Pharaoh  further  characterizes 
the  territory : — “ When  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and 
shall  say,  What  [is]  your  occupation?  Then  ye 
shall  say,  Thy  servants  have  been  herdsmen  of 
cattle  (rDpft  'KOX)  from  our  youth  even  until 
now,  both  we  [and]  also  our  fathers : that  ye  may 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen ; for  every  shepherd 
njn)  [is]  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians” (xlvi.  33,  34).  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
Coptic  CLJCUC  signifies  both  “a  shepherd”  and 
“ disgrace  ” and  the  like  (Rosellini,  Monnmenti 
Siorici,  i.  177).  This  passage  shows  that  Goshen 
was  scarcely  regarded  as  a part  of  Egypt  Proper, 
and  was  not  peopled  by  Egyptians — characteristics 
that  would  positively  indicate  a frontier-province. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Goshen  had 
no  Egyptian  inhabitants  at  this  period : at  the  time 
of  the  ten  plagues  such  are  distinctly  mentioned. 
That  them  was,  moreover,  a foreign  population  be- 
sides the  Israelites  seems  evident  from  the  account 
of  the  calamity  of  Ephraim’s  house  [Beriah], 
and  the  mention  of  the  3")  IpV  who  went  out  at 
the  Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  38),  notices  referring  to  the 
earlier  and  the  later  period  of  the  sojourn.  The 
name  Goshen  itself  appears  to  be  Hebrew,  or  Semitic 
— although  we  do  not  venture  with  Jerome  to 
derive  it  from  Dtp 3 — for  it  also  occurs  as  the  name 
of  a district  and  of  a town  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
{infra,  2),  where  we  could  scarcely  expect  an  ap- 
pellation of  Egyptian  origin  unless  given  after  the 
Exodus,  which  in  this  case  does  not  seem  likely. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  some  of  the  names  of 
places  in  Goshen  or  its  neighbourhood,  as  certainly 
Migdol  and  Baal-zephon,  are  Semitic  [Baal- 
zephon],  the  only  positive  exceptions  being  the 
cities  Pithom  and  Rameses,  built  during  the  op- 
pression. The  next  mention  of  Goshen  confirms 
the  previous  inference  that  its  position  was  between 
Capaan  and  the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii.  1).  The  nature 
of  the  country  is  indicated  more  clearly  than  in 
the  passage  last  quoted  in  the  answer  of  Pharaoh 
to  the  request  of  Joseph’s  brethren,  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  their  settling: — “ And  Pharaoh  spake  unto 
Joseph,  saying,  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are 
come  unto  thee:  the  land  of  Egypt  [is]  before 
thee ; In  the  best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and 
brethren  to  dwell : in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them 
dwell : and  if  thou  knowest  [any]  men  of  activity 
among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  over  my 
cattle.  . . . And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his 
brethren,  and  gave  them  a possession  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Ra- 
meses, as  Pharaoh  had  commanded”  (Gen.  xlvii.  5, 
6, 1 1).  Goshen  was  thus  a pastoral  country  where 
some  of  Pharaoh’s  cattle  were  kept.  The  expression 
“ in  the  best  of  the  land,”  pKil  DD'DB  (eV  -if 
$e\ri<Trr)  y rj,  in  optima  loco),  must,  we  think,  be 
relative,  the  best  of  the  land  for  a pastoral  people 
(although  we  do  not  accept  Michaelis’  reading 

5 3 0- 

“ pastures  ” by  comparison  with  <_j Suppl. 

p.  1072;  see  Ges.  Tkcs.  s.  v.  DB'D),  for  in  the 
matter  of  fertility  tne  richest  parts  of  Egypt  are 
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those  nearest  to  the  Nile,  a position  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  we  cannot  assign  to  Goshen.  The 
sufficiency  of  this  tract  for  the  Israelites,  their 
prosperity  there,  and  their  virtual  separation,  as  is 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  plagues,  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Egyptians,  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  clearest  indications  of  the  exact  position 
of  Goshen  are  those  afforded  by  the  narrative  of  the 
Exodus.  The  Israelites  set  out  from  the  town  of 
Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  made  two  days’ 
journey  to  “ the  edge  of  the  wilderness,”  and  in  one 
day  more  reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starting- 
point  two  routes  lay  before  them,  “ the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  . . . that  [was]  near,”  and 
“ the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea  ” (Ex. 
xiii.  17, 18).  From  these  indications  we  infer  that 
the  land  of  Goshen  must  have  in  part  been  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  Rameses  lying 
within  the  valley  now  called  the  Wadi-t- Turney  lat , 
about  thirty  miles  in  a direct  course  from  the  an- 
cient western  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  [Exodus, 
the]. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  examination  of 
Biblical  evidence  are  that  the  land  of  Goshen  lay 
between  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Delta  ana 
the  western  border  of  Palestine,  that  it  was  scarcely 
a part  of  Egypt  Proper,  was  inhabited  by  other 
foreigners  besides  the  Israelites,  and  was  in  its 
geographical  names  rather  Semitic  than  Egyptian ; 
that  it  was  a pasture-land,  especially  suited  to  a 
shepherd-people,  and  sufficient  for  the  Israelites, 
who  there  prospered,  and  were  separate  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Egyptians ; and  lastly,  that  one 
of  its  towns  lay  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Wadi-t- Turney  lat.  These  indications,  except  only 
that  of  sufficiency,  to  be  afterwards  considered, 
seem  to  us  decisively  to  indicate  the  Wadi-t- Tumcy- 
lat,  the  valley  along  which  anciently  flowed  the 
canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  Other  identifications  seem 
to  us  to  be  utterly  untenable.  If  with  Lepsius  we 
place  Goshen  below  Heliopolis,  near  Bubastis  and 
Bilbeys,  the  distance  from  the  Red  Sea  of  three 
days’  journey  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  separate 
character  of  the  country,  are  violently  set  aside. 
If  we  consider  it  the  same  as  the  Bucolia,  we  have 
either  the  same  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  or  we 
must  imagine  a route  almost  wholly  through  the 
wilderness,  instead  of  only  for  the  last  third  or  less 
of  its  distance. 

Having  thus  concluded  that  the  land  of  Goshen 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  Wadi-t-  Tumey- 
Idt,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  extent  of  this 
tract  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
Israelites.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  Wadi-t- 
Tumeylat,  if  we  include  the  whole  cultivable  part  of 
the  natural  valley,  which  may  somewhat  exceed  that 
of  the  tract  bearing  this  appellation,  is  probably  under 
60  square  geographical  miles.  If  we  suppose  the 
entire  Israelite  population  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
to  have  been  1,800,000,  and  the  whole  population, 
including  Egyptians  and  foreigners  other  than  the 
Israelites,  about  2,000,000,  this  would  give  no  less 
than  between  30,000  and  40,000  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  which  would  be  half  as  dense  as  the  ordi- 
nary population  of  an  eastern  city.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  we  need  not  suppose  the 
Israelites  to  have  been  limited  to  the  valley  for  pas- 
ture, but  like  the  Arabs  to  have  led  their  flocks  in  tv 
fertile  tracts  of  the  deserts  around,  and  that  we  have 
taken  for  our  estimate  an  extreme  sum,  that  of  the 
people  at  the  Exodus.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
sojourn  their  numbers  must  have  been  far  lower. 
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and  before  the  Exodus  they  seein  to  have  been  partly 
spread  about  the  territory  of  the  oppressor,  although 
collected  at  Rameses  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
One  very  large  place,  like  the  Shepherd-stronghold 
of  Avaris,  which  Manetho  relates  to  have  had  at  the 
first  a garrison  of  240,000  men,  would  also  greatly 
diminish  the  disproportion  of  population  to  super- 
ficies. The  very  small  superficial  extent  of  Egypt 
in  relation  to  the  population  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  vast  monuments,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  great  armies  of  the  Pharaohs,  requires 
a different  proportion  to  that  of  other  countries — a 
condition  fully  explained  by  the  extraordinary  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Even  now,  when  the  population 
is  almost  at  the  lowest  point  it  has  reached  in 
history,  when  villages  have  replaced  towns,  and 
hamlets  villages,  it  is  still  denser  than  that  of  our 
rich  and  thickly-populated  Yorkshire.  We  do  not 
think  therefore  that  the  small  superficies  presents 
any  serious  difficulty. 

Thus  far  we  have  reasoned  alone  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  LXX.  version,  however, 
presents  some  curious  evidence  which  must  not  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  The  testimony  of  this  ver- 
sion in  any  Egyptian  matter  is  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, although  in  this  particular  case  too  much 
stress  should  not  be  laid  on  it,  since  the  tradition 
of  Goshen  and  its  inhabitants  must  have  become 
very  faint  among  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  when 
the  Pentateuch  was  translated,  and  we  have  no 
warrant  for  attributing  to  the  translator  or  trans- 
lators any  more  than  a general  and  popular  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  matters.  In  Gen.  xlv.  10,  for 
the  LXX.  has  3 Apafilas . The  ex- 

planatory word  may  be  understood  either  as 
meaning  that  Goshen  lay  in  the  region  of  Lower 
Egypt  to  the  east  of  the  Delta,  or  else  as  indica- 
ting that  the  Arabian  Nome  was  partly  or  wholly 
the  same.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Nomes  very  anciently  were  far  more 
extensive  than  under  the  Ptolemies.  On  either 
supposition  the  passage  is  favourable  to  our  identi- 
fication. In  Gen.  xlvi.  28,  instead  of  |t^]l  nV'IK, 

the  LXX.  has  /caff  'Hpciwv  ev  yfj  'PapetTarj 

(or  els  yrjv  ‘Pap.e(rcrrj),  seemingly  identifying  Ra- 
meses with  Heroopolis.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
fix  ihe  site  of  the  latter  town,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  valley  not  far  from  the 
ancient  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Its  position  is 
too  near  the  gulf  for  the  Rameses  of  Scripture,  and 
it  was  probably  chosen  merely  because  at  the  time 
when  the  translation  was  made  it  was  the  chief  place 
of  the  territory  where  the  Israelites  had  been.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  Ex.  i.  11,  the  LXX., 
followed  by  the  Coptic,  reads,  instead  of  “ Pithom 
and  Raamses,”  ri fjv  re  TletOch},  Kai  'Pa/ieffart,  teal 
'Civ,  t ’)  eariv  'HA.40U7ro\is.  Eusebius  identifies 
Rameses  with  Avaris,  the  Shepherd-stronghold  on 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  (ap.  Cramer, 
Anecd.  Paris,  ii.  p.  174).  The  evidence  of  the 
LXX.  version  therefore  lends  a general  support  to 
the  theory  we  have  advocated.  [See  Exodds, 
the.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

2.  ()^5;  To<r6/x ; Gessen,  Gozen ) the  “land” 
or  the  “country  (both  fHij?)  of  Goshen,”  is  twice 

named  as  a district  in  Southern  Palestine  (Josh.  x. 
41,  xi.  16).  From  the  first  of  these  it  would  seem 
to  have  lain  between  Gaza  and  Gibeon,  and  there- 
fore to  be  some  part  of  the  maritime  plain  of 
Judah;  but  in  the  latter  passage,  that  plain — the 
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Shefelah,  is  expressly  specified  in  addition  to  Goshen 
(here  with  the  article).  In  this  place  too  the  situa- 
tion of  Goshen — if  the  order  of  the  statement  be 
any  indication — would  seem  to  be  between  the 
“south”  and  the  Shefelah  (A.  V.  “valley’).  II 
Goshen  was  any  portion  of  this  rich  plain,  is  it  not 
possible  that  its  fertility  may  have  suggested  the 
name  to  the  Israelites  ? but  this  is  not  more  than 
mere  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand  the  name 
may  be  far  older,  and  may  retain  a trace  of  early 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of  the 
promised  land.  For  such  intercourse  comp.  1 Chr. 
vii.  21. 

3.  A town  of  the  same  name  is  once  mentioned 
in  company  with  Debir,  Socoli,  and  others,  as  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51).  There  is 
nothing  to  connect  this  place  with  the  district  last 
spoken  of.  It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  [G.] 

GOSPELS.  The  name  Gospel  (from  god  and 
spell,  Ang.  Sax.  good  message  or  news,  which  is  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  evayyeXiov)  is  applied  to 
the  four  inspired  histories  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
separate  accounts  will  be  given  in  their  place.  • 
[Matthew  ; Mark  ; Luke  ; John.]  It  may 
be  fairly  said  that  the  genuineness  of  these  four 
narratives  rests  upon  better  evidence  than  that  of 
any  other  ancient  writings.  They  were  all  com- 
posed during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century: 
those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; that  of  St.  Luke 
probably  about  A.D.  64  ; and  that  of  St.  John 
towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Before  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  four  Gospels,  as  one  collection,  were  generally 
used  and  accepted.  Irenaeus,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom about  A.D.  202,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp  and 
Papias,  who,  from  having  been  in  Asia,  in  Gaul, 
and  in  Rome,  had  ample  means  of  knowing  the 
belief  of  various  churches,  says  that  the  authority 
of  the  four  Gospels  was  so  far  confirmed  that  even 
the  heretics  of  his  time  could  not  reject  them,  but 
were  obliged  to  attempt  to  prove  their  tenets  out 
of  one  or  other  of  them  ( Contr . Haer.  iii.  11,  §7). 
Tertullian,  in  a work  written  about  A.D.  208, 
mentions  the  four  Gospels,  two  of  them  as  the 
work  of  Apostles,  and  two  as  that  of  the  disciples 
of  Apostles  ( apostolici ) ; and  rests  their  authority 
on  their  apostolic  origin  (Ado.  Marcion.  iv.  ch.  ii.). 
Origen,  who  was  born  about  A.D.  185,  and  died 
A.D.  253,  describes  the  Gospels  in  a characteristic 
strain  of  metaphor  as  “ the  [four]  elements  of  the 
Church’s  faith,  of  which  the  whole  world,  reconciled 
to  God  in  Christ,  is  composed  ” (In  Johan.).  Else- 
where, in  commenting  on  the  opening  words  of  St. 
Luke,  he  draws  a line  between  the  inspired  Gospels 
and  such  productions  as  “ the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians,”  “ the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve,”  and 
the  like  (Homil.  in  Luc.  iii.  p.  932,  sq.).  Although 
Theophilus,  who  became  sixth  (seventh?)  bishop 
of  Antioch  about  A.D.  168,  speaks  only  of  “ the 
Evangelists,”  without  adding  their  names  (Ad  Au- 
tol.  iii.  pp.  124,  125),  we  might  fairly  conclude 
with  Gieseler  that  he  refers  to  the  collection  of  four, 
already  known  in  his  time.  But  from  Jerome  we 
know  that  Theophilus  arranged  the  records  of  the 
four  Evangelists  into  one  work  (Epist.  ad  Algas . 
iv.  p.  197).  Tatian,  who  died  about  A.D.  170  (?), 
compiled  a Diatessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
The  Muratorian  fragment  (Muratori,  Antiq.  It.  iii. 
p.  854  ; Routh,  Reliq.  S.  vol.  iv.),  which,  even  if 
it  be  not  by  Caius  and  of  the  second  century,  is  at 
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least  a very  old  monument  of  the  Roman  Churcn, 
describes  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  ; but  time 
and  carelessness  seem  to  have  destroyed  the  sentences 
relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark.  Another  source  of 
evidence  is  open  to  us,  in  the  citations  from  the 
Gospels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Barnabas, 
Clemens  Roman  us,  and  Polycarp,  quote  passages 
from  them,  but  not  with  verbal  exactness.  The 
testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (born  about  A.D.  99, 
martyred  A.D.  165)  is  much  fuller  ; many  of  his 
quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  possibly 
of  St.  Mark  also,  whose  words  it  is  more  difficult 
to  separate.  The  quotations  from  St.  Matthew  are 
the  most  numerous.  In  historical  references,  the 
mode  of  quotation  is  more  free,  and  the  narrative 
occasionally  unites  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke  : in 
a very  few  cases  he  alludes  to  matters  not  men- 
tioned in  the  canonical  Gospels.  Besides  these, 
St.  Matthew  appears  to  be  quoted  by  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  by  Hegesippus,  Irenaeus, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus.  Eusebius 
records  that  Pantaenus  found  in  India  ( ? the  south 
of  Arabia?)  Christians  who  used  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  All  this  shows  that  long  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
was  in  general  use.  From  the  fact  that  St.  Mark’s 
Gospel  has  few  places  peculiar  to  it,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  identify  citations  not  expressly  assigned 
to  him  ; but  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras  appear 
to  quote  his  Gospel,  and  Irenaeus  does  so  by  name. 
St.  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus;  and  St.  John  Ly  all 
of  these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius,  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus,  and  Polycrates.  From  these  we  may 
conclude  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
Gospel  collection  was  well  known  and  in  general  use. 
There  is  yet  another  line  of  evidence.  The  here- 
tical sects,  as  well  as  tho  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
knew  the  Gospels  ; and  as  there  was  the  greatest 
Hostility  between  them,  if  the  Gospels  had  become 
known  in  the  Church  after  the  dissension  arose,  the 
heretics  would  never  have  accepted  them  as  genuine 
from  such  a quarter.  But  the  Gnostics  and  Mar- 
cionites  arose  early  in  the  second  century  ; and 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  Gospels  were  then 
accepted,  and  thus  they  are  traced  back  almost  to 
the  times  of  the  Apostles  (Olshausen).  Upon  a 
review  of  all  the  witnesses,  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  down  to  the  Canon  of  the  Laodicean  Council 
in  364,  and  that  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
in  397,  in  both  of  which  the  four  Gospels  are  num- 
bered in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  there  can  hardly 
be  room  for  any  candid  person  to  doubt  that  from 
the  first  the  four  Gospels  were  recognized  as  genuine 
and  as  inspired ; that  a sharp  line  of  distinction  was 
drawn  between  them  and  the  so-called  apocryphal 
Gospels,  of  which  the  number  was  very  great ; that, 
from  the  citations  of  passages,  the  Gospels  bearing 
these  four  names  were  the  same  as  those  which  we 
possess  in  our  Bibles  under  the  same  names ; that 
unbelievers,  like  Celsus,  did  not  deny  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels,  even  when  rejecting  their  contents ; 
and,  lastly,  that  heretics  thought  it  necessary  to 
plead  some  kind  of  sanction  out  of  the  Gospels  for 
their  doctrines : nor  could  they  venture  on  the  easier 
path  of  an  entire  rejection,  because  the  Gospels  were 
everywhere  known  to  be  genuine.  As  a matter  of 
literary  history,  nothing  can  be  better  established 
than  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels ; and  if  in  these 
latest  times  they  have  been  assailed,  it  is  plain  that 
theological  doubts  have  been  concerned  in  the  attach: . 
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The  authority  of  the  books  has  been  denied  from 
a wish  to  set  aside  their  contents.  Out  of  a mass 
of  authorities  the  following  may  be  selected : — 
Norton,  On  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  2 vols. 
London,  1847,  2nd  ed. ; Kirchhofer,  Quellensamm- 
lung  zur  Geschichte  des  N.  T.  Canons,  Zurich, 
1844;  DeWette,  Lelirbuch  der  hist.-krit.  Einleit- 
ung,  &c.,  7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1852;  Hug's  EirJeitung, 
&c.,  Fosdick’s  [American]  translation,  with  Stuart’s 
Notes  ; Olshausen,  Biblischer  Commentar,  Intro- 
duction, and  his  Echtlieit  der  4 Canon.  Evangelien , 
1823  ; Jer.  Jones,  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  N.  T.,  Oxford,  1798,  2 vols. ; 
F.  C.  Baur,  Krit.  Unlersuchungen  iiber  die  Kanon. 
Evangelien,  Tubingen,  1847  ; Reuss,  Geschichte 
des  N.  T. ; Dean  Alford’s  Greek  Testament,  Pro- 
legomena, vol.  i. ; Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott’s  History 
of  N.  T.  Canon,  London,  1859  ; Gieseler,  Historisch 
kritischer  Versuch  iiber  die  Enstehung,  §c.,  der 
schriftiichen  Evangelien,  Leipzig,  1818. 

On  comparing  these  four  books  one  with  another, 
a peculiar  difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  controversy  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness. In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  narrative  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a few  passages  only. 
Putting  aside  the  account  of  the  Passion,  there  are 
only  three  facts  which  John  relates  in  common  with 
the  other  Evangelists.  Two  of  these  are,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  storm  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (ch.  vi.),  which  appear  to  be  introduced 
in  connexion  with  the  discourse  that  arose  out  of  the 
miracle,  related  by  John  alone.  The  third  is  the 
anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  narrative  of  John  recalls  something 
of  each  of  the  other  three : the  actions  of  the  woman 
are  drawn  from  Luke,  the  ointment  and  its  value 
are  described  in  Mark,  and  the  admonition  to  Judas 
appears  in  Matthew  ; and  John  combines  in  his 
narrative  all  these  particulars.  Whilst  the  three 
present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  follows 
him  into  Judaea  ; nor  should  we  know,  but  for  him, 
that  our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
prescribed  feasts.  Only  one  discourse  of  our  Lord 
that  was  delivered  in  Galilee,  that  in  the  6th  chapter, 
is  recorded  by  John.  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
had  it  put  into  his  mind  to  write  a Gospel  which 
should  more  expressly  than  the  others  set  forth  Jesus 
as  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God : if  he  also  had  in  view 
the  beginnings  of  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  others 
before  him  at  the  time,  as  Irenaeus  and  Jerome 
assert,  the  polemical  purpose  is  quite  subordinate 
to  the  dogmatic.  He  does  not  war  against  a tem- 
porary error,  but  preaches  for  all  time  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  ordev  that  believing 
we  may  have  life  through  His  name.  Now  many 
of  the  facts  omitted  by  St.  John  and  recorded  by 
the  rest  are  such  as  would  have  contributed  most 
directly  to  this  great  design ; why  then  are  they 
omitted  ? The  received  explanation  is  the  only 
satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John,  writing  last,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  had  seen  the  othei 
Gospels,  and  purposely  abstained  from  writing  anew 
what  they  had  sufficiently  recorded.  [John.] 

In  the  other  three  Gospels  there  is  a great  amount 
of  agreement.  If  we  suppose  the  history  that  they 
contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these 
all  the  three  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  only,  5 by  Mark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these  must 
be  added  5 peculiar  to  Matthew,  2 to  Mark,  and  9 
to  Luke ; and  the  enumeration  is  complete.  But 
this  applies  only  to  general  coincidence  as  to  the  facts 
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nan’ated : the  amount  of  verbal  coincidence,  that  is, 
the  passages  either  verbally  the  same,  or  coinciding 
in  the  use  of  many  of  the  same  words,  is  much 
smaller.  ‘ ‘ By  far  the  larger  portion,”  says-  Professor 
Andrews  Norton  ( Genuineness , i.  p.  240,  2nd  ed.), 
“ of  this  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the  recital  of 
the  words  of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  words 
of  Jesus.  Thus,  in  Matthew’s  Gospel,  the  passages 
verbally  coincident  with  one  or  both  of  the  other 
two  Gospels  amount  to  less  than  a sixth  part  of  its 
contents  ; and  of  these  about  seven-eighths  occur  in 
the  recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  only  about 
one-eighth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  I may 
call  mere  narrative,  in  which  the  Evangelist,  speak- 
ing in  his  own  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions.  In  Mark,  the  proportion 
of  coincident  passages  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Gospel  is  about  one-sixth,  of  which  not  one-fifth 
occurs  in  the  narrative.  Luke  has  still  less  agree- 
ment of  expression  with  the  other  Evangelists.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  found  amount  only  to  about 
a tenth  part  of  his  Gospel ; and  but  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  it  appears  in  the  narrative — less 
than  a twentieth  part.  These  proportions  should  be 
further  compared  with  those  which  the  narrative 
part  of  each  Gospel  bears  to  that  in  which  the  words 
of  others  are  professedly  repeated.  Matthew’s  nar- 
rative occupies  about  one-fourth  of  his  Gospel, 
Mark’s  about  one-half,  and  Luke’s  about  one-third. 
It  may  easily  be  computed,  therefore,  that  the 
proportion  of  verbal  coincidence  found  in  the  nar- 
rative part  of  each  Gospel,  compared  with  what 
exists  in  the  other  part,  is  about  in  the  follow- 
ing ratios : in  Matthew  as  one  to  somewhat  more 
than  two,  in  Mark  as  one  to  four,  and  in  Luke  as 
one  to  ten.” 

Without  going  minutely  into  the  examination  of 
examples,  which  would  be  desirable  if  space  per- 
mitted, the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  subject 
may  be  thus  summed  up : — The  verbal  and  material 
agreement  of  the  three  first  Evangelists  is  such  as 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  authors  who  have  written 
independently  of  one  another.  The  verbal  agreement 
is  greater  where  the  spoken  words  of  others  are  cited 
than  where  facts  are  recorded ; and  greatest  in  quo- 
tations of  the  words  of  our  Lord.  But  in  some 
leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the  four  first  disciples, 
that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Transfiguration,  the  agree- 
ment even  in  expression  is  remarkable : there  are 
also  narratives  where  there  is  no  verbal  harmony  in 
the  outset,  but  only  in  the  crisis  or  emphatic  part 
of  the  story  (Matt.  viii.  3 = Mark  i.  41  = Luke  v.  13, 
and  Matt.  xiv.  19,  20  = Mark  vi.  41-43  = Luke  ix. 
16,  17).  The  narratives  of  our  Lord’s  early  life, 
as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  have  little 
in  common  ; while  St.  Mark  does  not  include  that 
part  of  the  history  in  his  plan.  The  agreement  in 
the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospels  begins  with 
the  Baptism  of  John,  and  reaches  its  highest  point 
in  the  account  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  and  the 
facts  that  preceded  it ; so  that  a direct  ratio  might 
almost  be  said  to  exist  between  the  amount  of  agree- 
ment and  the  nearness  of  the  facts  related  to  the 
Passion.  After  this  event,  in  the  account  of  His 
burial  and  resurrection,  the  coincidences  are  few. 
The  language  of  all  three  i»  Greek,  with  Hebrew 
idioms : the  Hebraisms  are  most  abundant  in  St. 
Mark,  and  fewest  in  St.  Luke.  In  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Evangelists,  or  two 
of  them,  sometimes  exhibit  a verbal  agreement, 
although  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew  and  from 
the  Sept imgi lit  version  (Matt.  iii.  3 = Mark  i.  3 
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= Luke  iii.  4.  Matt.  iv.  10  = Luke  iv.  8. 
Matt.  xi.  10  = Mark  i.  2 = Luke  vii.  27,  &c.). 
Except  as  to  24  verses,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  contains 
no  principal  facts  which  are  not  found  in  Matthew 
and  Luke ; but  he  often  supplies  details  omitted  by 
them,  and  these  are  often  such  as  would  belong  to 
the  graphic  account  of  an  eye-witness.  There  are 
no  cases  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  exactly  har- 
monize, where  Mark  does  not  also  coincide  with 
them.  In  several  places  the  words  of  Mark  have 
something  in  common  with  each  of  the  other  nar- 
ratives, so  as  to  form  a connecting  link  between 
them,  where  their  words  slightly  differ.  The 
examples  of  verbal  agreement  between  Mark  and 
Luke  are  not  so  long  or  so  numerous  as  those 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Matthew  and  Mark ; 
but  as  to  the  arrangement  of  events  Mark  and  Luke 
frequently  coincide,  where  Matthew  differs  from 
them.  These  are  the  leading  particulars ; but  they 
are  very  far  from  giving  a complete  notion  of  a 
phenomenon  that  is  well  worthy -<of  that  attention 
and  reverent  study  of  the  sacred  text  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  fully  and  fairly  apprehended. 

These  facts  exhibit  the  three  Gospels  as  three  dis- 
tinct records  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  Redeemer, 
but  with  a greater  amount  of  agreement  than  three 
wholly  independent  accounts  could  be  expected  to 
exhibit.  The  agreement  would  be  no  difficulty, 
without  the  differences  ; it  would  only  mark  the 
one  divine  source  from  which  they  are  all  derived — 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  The 
difference  of  form  and  style,  without  the  agreement, 
would  offer  no  difficulty,  since  there  may  be  a sub- 
stantial harmony  between  accounts  that  differ 
greatly  in  mode  of  expression,  and  the  very  differ- 
ence might  be  a guarantee  of  independence.  The 
harmony  and  the  variety,  the  agreement  and  the 
differences,  form  together  the  problem  with  which 
Biblical  critics  have  occupied  themselves  for  a cen- 
tury and  a half. 

The  attempts  at  a solution  are  so  many,  that 
they  can  be  more  easily  classified  than  enumerated. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion  would  be, 
that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each  other’s  work. 
Accordingly  Gnftius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
and  many  others,  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
which  Gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first ; which 
is  copied  from  the  first ; and  which  is  the  last,  and 
copied  from  the  other  two.  It  is  remarkable  that 
each  of  the  six  possible  combinations  have  found 
advocates  ; and  this  of  itself  proves  the  uncertainty 
of  the  theory  (Bp.  Marsh’s  Michaelis,  iii.  p.  172;  De 
Wette,  Handbuch , §22  et  sqq.).'  When  we  are 
told  by  men  of  research  that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  is  plainly  founded  upon  the  other  two,  as 
Griesbach,  Biisching,  and  others  assure  us ; and 
again,  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  certainly  the 
primitive  Gospel,  on  which  the  other  two  are 
founded,  as  by  Wilke,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  others, 
both  sides  relying  mainly  on  facts  that  lie  within 
the  compass  of  the  text,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
expect  much  fruit  from  the  discussion.  But  the 
theory  in  its  crude  form  is  in  itself  most  im pro-, 
bable ; and  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  time  and 
learning  have  been  devoted  to  it.  It  assumes  that 
an  Evangelist  has  taken  up  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  without  substantial  alteration  has  made 
a few  changes  in  form,  a few  additions  and  retrench- 
ments, and  has  then  allowed  the  whole  to  go  forth 
under  his  name.  Whatever  order  of  the  three  is 
adopted  to  favour  the  hypothesis,  the  omission  by 
the  second  or  third,  of  matter  inserted  by  the  first  , 
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offers  a great  difficulty ; since  it  would  indicate  a 
tacit  opinion  that  these  passages  are  either  less 
useful  or  of  less  authority  than  the  rest.  The 
nature  of  the  alterations  is  not  such  as  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  an  age  little  given  to  literary 
composition,  and  in  writings  so  simple  and  un- 
learned as  these  are  admitted  to  be.  The  replace- 
ment of  a word  by  a synonym,  neither  more  nor 
less  apt,  the  omission  of  a saying  in  one  place  and 
insertion  of  it  in  another,  the  occasional  transposi- 
tion of  events;  these  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  habits  of  a time  in  -which  composition  was 
little  studied,  and  only  practised  as  a necessity. 
Besides,  such  deviations,  which  in  writers  wholly 
independent  of  each  other  are  only  the  guarantee  of 
their  independence,  cannot  appear  in  those  who  copy 
from  each  other,  without  showing  a certain  wilful- 
ness— an  intention  to  contradict  and  alter — that 
seems  quite  irreconcileable  with  any  view  of  inspi- 
ration. These  general  objections  will  be  found  to 
take  a still  more  cogent  shape  against  any  parti- 
cular form  of  this  hypothesis : whether  it  is 
attempted  to  show  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  as 
the  shortest,  is  also  the  earliest  and  primitive  Gospel, 
or  that  this  very  Gospel  bears  evident  signs  of 
being  the  latest,  a compilation  from  the  other  two  ; 
or  that  the  order  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  also 
the  chronological  order — and  all  these  views  have 
found  defenders  at  no  distant  date — the  theory  that 
each  Evangelist  only  copied  from  his  predecessor 
offers  the  same  general  features,  a plausible  argu- 
ment from  a few  facts,  which  is  met  by  insuperable 
difficulties  as  soon  as  the  remaining  facts  are  taken 
in  (Gieseler,  pp.  35,  36  ; Bp.  Marsh’s  Michaelis, 
iii.,  Part  ii.,  pp.  171  sqq.). 

The  supposition  of  a common  original  from 
which  the  three  Gospels  were  drawn,  each  with 
more  or  less  modification,  would  naturally  occur 
to  those  who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evan- 
gelists had  copied  from  each  other.  A passage  of 
Epiphanius  has  been  often  quoted  in  support  of 
this  ( Haeres . 51,  6),  hut  the  e£  avryjs  rrjs  nriyris 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  inspiring  Spirit  from  which 
all  three  drew  their  authority,  and  not  to  any 
earthly  copy,  written  or  oral,  of  His  divine  message. 
The  best  notion  of  that  class  of  speculations  which 
would  establish  a written  document  as  the  common 
original  of  the  three  Gospels,  will  be  gained  per- 
haps from  Bishop  Marsh’s  (. Michaelis , vol.  iii., 
Part  ii.)  account  of  Eichhorn’s  hypothesis,  and  of 
his  own  additions  to  it.  It  appeared  to  Eichhorn 
that  the  portions  which  are  common  to  all  the  three 
Gospels  were  contained  in  a certain  common  docu- 
ment, from  which  they  all  drew.  Niemeyer  had 
already  assumed  that  copies  of  such  a document 
had  got  into  circulation,  and  had  been  altered  and 
annotated  by  different  hands.  Now  Eichhorn 
tries  to  show,  from  an  exact  comparison  of  passages, 
that  “ the  sections,  whether  great  or  small,  which 
are  common  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  but  not 
to  St.  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  places 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  which 
correspond  to  each  other,  were  additions  made  in 
the  copies  used  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  but 
not  in  the  copy  used  by  St.  Luke ; and,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  sections  found  in  the  corresponding 
pxaces  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  \nd  St.  Luke, 
but  not  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
were  additions  made  in  the  copies  used  by  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke”  (p.  192).  Thus  Eichhorn  considers 
himself  entitled  to  assume  that  he  can  reconstruct 
the  original  document,  and  also  that  there  must 
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have  been  four  other  documents  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  text.  Thus  he  makes — 

1.  The  original  document. 

2.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Matthew  used. 

3.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Luke  used. 

4.  A third  copy,  made  from  the  two  preceding, 
used  by  St.  Mark. 

5.  A fourth  altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  in  common. 

As  there  is  no  external  evidence  worth  consider- 
ing that  this  original  or  any  of  its  numerous  copies 
ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elaborate  hypothesis 
must  depend  upon  its  furnishing  the  only  explana- 
tion, and  that  a sufficient  one,  of  the  facts  of  the 
text.  Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to 
raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight,  still  with- 
out producing  any  external  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  them  ; and  this,  on  one  side,  deprives 
Eichhorn’s  theory  of  the  merit  of  completeness, 
and,  on  the  other,  presents  a much  broader  surface 
to  the  obvious  objections.  He  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of — 

1.  A Hebrew  original. 

2.  A Greek  translation. 

3.  A transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alterations  and 
additions. 

4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  and 
additions. 

5.  Another,  combining  both  the  preceding,  used 
by  St.  Mark,  who  also  used  No.  2. 

6.  Another,  with  the  alterations  and  additions  of 
No.  3,  and  with  further  additions,  used  by  St. 
Matthew. 

7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4 and  further  ad- 
ditions, used  by  St.  Luke,  who  also  used  No  2. 

8.  A wholly  distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which 
our  Lord’s  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses  were 
recorded,  but  not  in  chronological  order ; used  both 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

To  this  it  is  added,  that  “as  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of 
Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into 
St.  Matthew’s  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person  who 
translated  St.  Matthew’s  Hebrew  Gospel  into 
Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  where  he  had  matter  in  connexion 
with  St.  Matthew : and  in  those  places,  but  in 
those  places  only,  where  St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in 
connexion  with  St.  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  re- 
course to  St.  Luke’s  Gospel”  (p.  361).  One  is 
hardly  surprised  after  this  to  learn  that  Eichhorn 
soon  after  put  forth  a revised  hypothesis  ( Einleituncj 
in  das  N.  T.,  1804),  in  which  a supposed  Greek 
translation  of  a supposed  Aramaic  original  took  a 
conspicuous  part ; nor  that  Hug  was  able  to  point 
out  that  even  the  most  liberal  assumption  of  written 
documents  had  not  provided  for  one  case,  that  of 
the  verbal  agreement  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  to 
the  exclusion  of  St.  Matthew  ; and  which,  though 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  would  require,  on  Eichhorn’s 
theory,  an  additional  Greek  version. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaborate  hypothesis, 
whether  in  the  form  given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Eich- 
hom,  possesses  almost  every  fault  that  can  be 
charged  against  an  argument  of  that  kind.  For 
every  new  class  of  facts  a new  document  must  be 
assumed  to  have  existed  ; and  Hug’s  objection  does 
not  really  -weaken  the  theory,  since  the  new  clnss 
of  coincidences  he  mentions  only  requires  a new 
version  of  the  “ original  Gospel,”  which  can  be 
supplied  on  demand.  A theory  so  prolific  in  as- 
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sumptions  may  still  stand,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
no  other  solution  is  possible  ; but  since  this  cannot 
be  shown,  even  as  against  the  modified  theory  of 
Gratz  ( Neuer  Versudi,  &c.,  1812),  then  we  are 
reminded  of  the  schoolman’s  caution,  entia  non  sunt 
multiplicanda  praeter  necessitaiem.  To  assume  for 
every  new  class  of  facts  the  existence  of  another 
complete  edition  and  recension  of  the  original  work 
is  quite  gratuitous  ; the  documents  might  have  been 
as  easily  supposed  to  be  fragmentary  memorials, 
wrought  in  by  the  Evangelists  into  the  web  of  the 
original  Gospel ; or  the  coincidences  might  be,  as 
Gratz  supposes,  cases  where  one  Gospel  has  been  in- 
terpolated by  portions  of  another.  Then  the  “ original 
Gospel  ” is  supposed  to  have  been  of  such  authority 
as  to  be  circulated  everywhere : yet  so  defective,  as 
to  require  annotation  from  any  hand,  so  little  reve- 
renced, that  no  hand  spared  it.  If  all  the  Evan- 
gelists agreed  to  draw  from  such  a work,  it  must 
have  been  widely  if  not  universally  accepted  in  the 
Church  ; and  yet  there  is  no  record  of  its  existence. 
The  force  of  this  dilemma  has  been  felt  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  theory:  if  the  work  was  of  high 
authority,  it  would  have  been  preserved,  or  at  least 
mentioned  ; if  of  lower  authority,  it  could  not  have 
become  the  basis  of  three  canonical  Gospels:  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  escape  from  it, 
Bertholdt  tries  to  find  traces  of  its  existence  in  the 
titles  of  works  other  than  our  present  Gospels, 
which  were  current  in  the  earliest  ages ; but  Gieseler 
has  so  diminished  the  force  of  his  arguments,  that 
only  one  of  them  need  here  be  mentioned.  Bertholdt 
ingeniously  argues  that  a Gospel  used  by  St.  Paul, 
and  transmitted  (o  the  Christians  in  Pontus.  was 
the  basis  of  Marcion’s  Gospel;  and  assumes  that  it, 
was  also  the  “original  Gospel:”  so  that  in  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion  there  would  be  a transcript, 
though  corrupted,  of  this  primitive  document.  But 
there  is  no  proof  at  all  that  St.  Paul  used  any 
written  Gospel ; and  as  to  that  of  Marcion,  if  the 
work  of  Hahn  had  not  settled  the  question,  the  re- 
searches of  such  writers  as  Volckmar,  Zeller,  Ritschl, 
and  Hilgenfeld,  are  held  to  have  proved  that  the 
old  opinion  of  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  is  also  the 
true  one,  and  that  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Marcion 
was  not  an  independent  work,  but  an  abridged  ver- 
sion of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  altered  by  the  heretic  to 
suit  his  peculiar  tenets.  (See  Bertholdt,  iii.,  pp. 
1208-1223  ; Gieseler,  p.  57  ; Weisse,  Evangelien- 
frage,  p.  73.)  We  must  conclude  then  that  the 
work  has  perished  without  record.  Not  only  has 
this  fate  befallen  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  original, 
but  the  translation  and  the  five  or  six  recensions. 
But  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  state  of 
letters  in  Palestine  at  this  time  was  such  as  to 
make  this  constant  editing,  translating,  annotating, 
and  enriching  of  a history  a natural  and  probable 
process.  With  the  independence  of  the  Jews  their 
literature  had  declined ; from  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  if  a writer  here  and  there  arose,  his 
works  became  known,  if  at  all,  in  Greek  translations 
through  the  Alexandrine  Jews.  That  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  was  for  the  Jews  one  of 
very  little  literary  activity,  is  generally  admitted  ; 
and  if  this  applies  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  true  of  the  humble  and  uneducated  class 
from  which  the  first  converts  came  (Acts  iv.  13 ; 
James  ii.  5).  Even  the  second  law  (devrepcixreis), 
which  grew  up  after  the  captivity,  and  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned  class  consisted,  was 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  without  being  re- 
duced to  writing.  The  theory  of  Eichhorn  is  only 


probable  amidst  a people  given  to  literary  habits, 
and  in  a class  of  that  people  where  education  was 
good  and  literary  activity  likely  to  prevail : the 
conditions  here  are  the  very  reverse  (see  Gieseler’s 
able  argument,  p.  59  sqq.).  These  are  only  a few 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  on  critical 
and  historical  grounds,  against  the  theory  of  Eich- 
horn and  Marsh. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  quest  ion 
reaches  beyond  history  and  criticism,  and  has  a 
deep  theological  interest.  We  are  offered  here  an 
original  Gospel  composed  by  some  unknown  person  ; 
probably  not  an  apostle,  as  Eichhorn  admits,  in  his 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  book. 
This  was  translated  by  one  equally  unknown  ; and 
the  various  persons  into  whose  hands  the  two  docu- 
ments came,  all  equally  unknown,  exercised  freely 
the  power  of  altering  and  extending  the  materials 
thus  provided.  Out  of  such  unattested  materials 
the  three  Evangelists  composed  their  Gospels.  So 
far  as  they  allowed  their  materials  to  bind  and 
guide  them,  so  far  their  worth  as  independent 
witnesses  is  lessened.  But,  according  to  Eichhorn, 
they  all  felt  bound  to  admit  the  whole  of  the 
original  document,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  recover 
it  from  them  by  a simple  process.  As  to  all  the 
passages,  then,  in  which  this  document  is  em- 
ployed, it  is  not  the  Evangelist  but  an  anonymous 
predecessor  to  whom  we  are  listening — not  Matthew 
the  Apostle,  and  Mark  the  companion  of  Apostles, 
and  Luke  the  beloved  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  are 
affording  us  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  but 
one  witness  whose  name  no  one  has  thought  fit  to 
record.  If,  indeed,  all  three  Evangelists  confined 
themselves  to  this  document,  this  of  itself  would 
be  a guarantee  of  its  fidelity  and  of  the  respect  in 
which  it  was  held  ; but  no  one  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  hand  that  did  not  think  himself  entitled 
to  amend  it.  Surely  serious  people  would  have  a 
right  to  ask,  if  the  critical  objections  were  less 
decisive,  with  what  view  of  inspiration  such  a 
hypothesis  could  be  reconciled.  The  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  harmonious 
and  self-consistent  representation  of  the  Person  of 
Jesus,  and  in  the  promises  and  precepts  which 
meet  the  innermost  needs  of  a heart  stricken  with 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  would  still  remain  to  us. 
But  the  wholesome  confidence  with  which  we  now 
rely  on  the  Gospels  as  pure,  true,  and  genuine 
histories  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  composed  by  four 
independent  witnesses  inspired  for  that  work,  would 
be  taken  away.  Even  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
of  the  second  century  to  the  universal  acceptance 
of  these  books  would  be  invalidated,  from  then 
silence  and  ignorance  about  the  strange  circum- 
stances which  are  supposed  to  have  affected  their 
composition. 

Bibliography. — The  English  student  will  find 
in  Bp.  Marsh’s  Translation  of  Michaelis ’ Introd. 
to  N.  T.  iii.  2,  1803,  an  account  of  Eichhorn’s 
earlier  theory  and  of  his  own.  Yeysie’s  Examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis , 1808,  has  sug- 
gested many  of  the  objections.  In  Bp.  Thirlwall’s 
Translation  of  Schleiermacher  on  St.  Luke , 1825, 
Introduction,  is  an  account  of  the  whole  question. 
Other  principal  works  are,  an  essay  of  Eichhorn,  in 
the  5th  vol.  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  Biblischen 
Literatur,  1794;  the  Essay  of  Bp.  Marsh,  just 
quoted ; Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  1804  ; 
Gratz,  Neuer  Versuch  die  Enstehung  der  dreg 
ersten  Evang.  zu  erklaren,  1812;  Bertholdt,  Hi:  tor. 
kritische  Einleitung  in  sdrnmtliche  kanon.  und 
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apok.  Schriften  des  A.  und  N.  T.,  1812-1819  ; 
and  the  work  of  Gieseler,  quoted  above.  See  also 
De  Wette,  Lehrbuch,  and  We'stcott,  Introduction, 
already  quoted  ; alSo  Weisse,  Uvangelienfrage, 
1856. 

There  is  another  supposition  to  account  for  these 
facts,  of  which  perhaps  Gieseler  has  been  the  most 
acute  expositor.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
Gospels  was  written  until  many  years  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended on  the  assembled  disciples.  From  that 
day  commenced  at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  and  converting  the  world.  So  sedulous 
were  the  apostles  in  this  work  that  they  divested 
themselves  of  the  labour  of  ministering  to  the  poor, 
in  order  that  they  might  give  themselves  “con- 
tinually to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word”  (Acts  vi.).  Prayer  and  preaching  were 
the  business  of  their  lives.  Now  their  preaching 
must  have  been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in 
great  part  historical;  it  must  have  been  based 
upon  an  account  of  the  life  and  acts  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  They  had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  a 
wondrous  life,  of  acts  and  sufferings  that  had  an 
influence  over  all  the  world  : many  of  their  hearers 
had  never  heard  of  Jesus,  many  others  had  re- 
ceived false  accounts  of  one  whom  it  suited  the 
Jewish  rulers  to  stigmatize  as  an  impostor.  The 
ministry  of  our  Lord  went  on  principally  in  Ga- 
lilee ; the  first  preaching  was  addressed  to  people 
in  Judaea.  There  was  no  written  record  to  which 
the  hearers  might  be  referred  for  historical  details, 
and  therefore  the  preachers  must  furnish  not  only 
inferences  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  facts 
of  the  life  itself.  The  preaching,  then,  must  have 
been  of  such  a kind  as  to  be  to  the  hearers  what 
the  reading  of  lessons  from  the  Gospels  is  to  us. 
So  far  as  the  records  of  apostolic  preaching  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  go,  they  confirm  this  view. 
Peter  at  Caesarea,  and  Paul  at  Antioch,  preach 
alike  the  facts  of  the  Redeemer’s  life  and  death. 
There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years’  assiduous  teaching, 
without  a written  Gospel,  the  matter  of  the  apostolic 
preaching  should  have  taken  a settled  form.  Not 
only  might  the  Apostles  think  it  well  that  their 
own  accounts  should  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in 
form ; but  the  teachers  whom  they  sent  forth,  or 
left  behind  in  the  churches  they  visited,  would 
have  to  be  prepared  for  their  mission ; and,  so  long 
as  there  was  no  written  Gospel  to  put  into  their 
hands,  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  oral  instruc- 
tion should  be  as  far  as  possible  one  and  the  same 
to  all.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  interval 
between  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  and  His 
work  of  directing  the  writing  of  the  first  Gospel 
was  so  long  as  is  here  supposed:  the  date  of  the 
Hebrew  St.  Matthew  may  be  earlier.  [Mat- 
thew.] But  the  argument  remains  the  same:  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  would  probably  begin  to 
take  one  settled  form,  if  at  all,  during  the  first 
years  of  their  ministry.  If  it  were  allowed  us  to 
ask  why  God  in  His  providence  saw  fit  to  defer 

a The  opening  words  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  “ Foras- 
much as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 
a declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely 
believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto 
us,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word,”  appear  to  mean  that  many 
persons  who  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  wrote 
down  what  they  heard,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a 
permanent  form.  The  word  “ many  ” cannot  refer 
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the  gift  of  a written  Gospel  to  His  people,  the 
answer  would  be,  that  for  the  first  few  years  the 
powerful  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  living 
members  of  the  Church  supplied  the  place  of  those 
records,  which,  as  soon  as  the  brightness  of  His 
presence  began  to  be  at  all  withdrawn,  became 
indispensable  in  order  to  prevent  the  corruption  of 
the  Gospel  history  by  false  teachers.  He  was 
promised  as  one  who  should  “teach  them  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  what- 
soever ” the  Lord  had  “ said  unto  them  ” (John 
xiv.  26).  And  more  than  once  His  aid  is  spoken 
of  as  needful,  even  for  the  proclamation  of  the  facts 
that  relate  to  Christ  (Acts  i.  8 ; 1 Pet.  i.  12): 
and  He  is  described  as  a witness  with  the  Apostles, 
rather  than  through  them,  of  the  things  which 
they  had  seen  during  the  course  of  a ministry 
which  they  had  shared  Oohn  xv.  26,  27  ; Acts  v. 
32.  Compare  Acts  xv.  28).  The  personal  au- 
thority of  the  Apostles  as  eye-witnesses  of  what 
they  preached  is  not  set  aside  by  this  divine  aid : 
again  and  again  they  describe  themselves  as  “ wit- 
nesses” to  facts  (Acts  ii.  32,  lii.  15,  x.  39,  &c.) ; 
and  when  a vacancy  occurs  in  their  number  through 
the  fall  of  Judas,  it  is  almost  assumed  as  a thing 
of  course  that  his  successor  shall  be  chosen  from 
those  “ which  had  companied  with  them  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
them”  (Acts  i.  21).  The  teachings  of  the.  Holy 
Spirit  consisted,  not  in  whispering  to  them  facts 
whicK  they  had  not  witnessed,  but  rather  in  re- 
viving the  fading  remembrance,  and  throwing  out 
‘into  their  true  importance  events  and  sayings  that 
had  been  esteemed  too  lightly  at  the  time  they 
took  place.  But  the  Apostles  could  not  have 
spoken  of  the  Spirit  as  they  did  (Acts  v.  32,  xv. 
28)  unless  He  were  known  to  be  working  in  and 
with  them  and  directing  them,  and  manifesting 
that  this  was  the  case  by  unmistakeable  signs. 
Here  is  the  answer,  both  to  the  question  why  was 
it  not  the  first  care  of  the  Apostles  to  prepare  a 
written  Gospel,  and  also  to  the  scruples  of  those 
who  fear  that  the  supposition  of  an  oral  Gospel 
would  give  a precedent  for  those  views  of  tradition 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  they  were  of  the  Jewish.  The  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  supplied  for  a time  such  aid  as  made 
a written  Gospel  unnecessary ; but  the  Apostles 
saw  the  dangers  and  errors  which  a traditional 
Gospel  would  be  exposed  to  in  the  course  of  time; 
and,  whilst  they  were  still  preaching  the  oral 
Gospel  in  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
were  admonished  by  the  same  divine  Person  to 
prepare  those  written  records  which  were  here- 
after to  be  the  daily  spiritual  food  of  all  the 
Church  of  Christ.5*  Nor  is  there  anything  un- 
natural in  the  supposition  that  the  Apostles  inten- 
tionally uttered  their  witness  in  the  same  order, 
and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  form  of 
words.  They  would  thus  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  condition  in  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
when  written  books  • were  to  be  the  means  of 
edification.  They  quote  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 

to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  only  ; and  if  the  passage 
implies  an  intention  to  supersede  the  writings  alluded 
to,  then  these  two  Evangelists  cannot  be  included  under 
them.  Partial  and  incomplete  reports  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles,  written  with  a good  aim,  but  without 
authority,  are  intended  ; and,  if  we  may  argue  from 
St.  Luke’s  sphere  of  observation,  they  were  probably 
composed  by  Greek  converts. 
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Testament  frequently  m their  discourses ; and  as 
their  Jewish  education  had  accustomed  them  to  the 
use  of  the  words  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  the  matter, 
they  would  do  no  violence  to  their  prejudices  in 
assimilating  the  new  records  to  the  old,  and  in 
reducing  them  to  a 11  form  of  sound  words.”  They 
were  all  Jews  of  Palestine,  of  humble  origin,  all 
alike  chosen,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  loving  zeal 
with  which  they  would  observe  the  works  of  their 
Master  and  afterwards  propagate  his  name;  so  that 
the  tendency  to  variance,  arising  from  peculiarities 
of  education,  taste,  and  character,  would  be  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  in  such  a body.  The  language 
of  their  first  preaching  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic, 
which  was  a poor  and  scanty  language  ; and 
though  Greek  was  now  widely  spread,  and  was 
the  language  even  of  several  places  in  Palestine 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  11,  4 ; Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9,  1), 
though  it  prevailed  in  Antioch,  whence  the  first 
missions  to  Greeks  and  Hellenists,  or  Jews  who 
spoke  Greek,  proceeded  (Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1-3), 
the  Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews,  partook  of 
the  poverty  of  the  speech  which  it  replaced ; 
as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  a whole 
language  without  borrowing  the  habits  of  thought 
upon  which  it  has  built  itself.  Whilst  modern 
taste  aims  at  a variety  of  expression,  and  abhors 
a repetition  of  the  same  phrases  as  monotonous, 
the  simplicity  of  the  men,  and  their  language, 
and  their  education,  and  the  state  of  literature, 
would  all  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  Apostles 
would  have  no  such  feeling.  As  to  this,  we  have 
more  than  mere  conjecture  to  rely  on.  Occasional- 
repetitions  occur  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  vii.  19,  20 ; 
xix.  31,  34),  such  as  a writer  in  a more  copious 
and  cultivated  language  would  perhaps  have  sought 
to  avoid.  In  the  Acts,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
is  three  times  related  (Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.),  once 
by  the  writer  and  twice  by  St.  Paul  himself ; and 
the  two  first  harmonize  exactly,  except  as  to  a 
few  expressions  and  as  to  one  more  important 
circumstance  (ix.  7 = xxii.  9) — which,  however, 
admits  of  an  explanation — whilst  the  third  deviates 
somewhat  more  in  expression,  and  has  one  passage 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  vision  of  Cornelius  is  also 
three  times  related  (Acts  x.  3-6,  30-32,  xi.  13, 
14),  where  the  words  of  the  angel  in  the  two  first 
are  almost  precisely  alike,  and  the  rest  very  similar, 
whilst  the  other  is  an  abridged  account  of  the  same 
facts.  The  vision  of  Peter  is  twice  related  (Acts 
x.  10-16,  xi.  5-10),  and,  except  in  one  or  two 
expressions,  the  agreement  is  verbally  exact.  These 
places  from  the  Acts  which,  both  as  to  their 
resemblance  and  their  difference,  may  be  compared 
to  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  show  the  same 
tendency  to  a common  form  of  narrative  which, 
according  to  the  present  view,  may  have  influenced 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  supposed, 
then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to  preach, 
as  they  did,  would  tend  to  assume  a common  form, 
more  or  less  fixed ; and  that  the  portions  of  the 
three  Gospels  which  harmonize  most  exactly  owe 
their  agreement  not  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
copied  from  each  other,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  later  writer  made  no  use  of  the 
earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  original 
document  now  lost  to  us,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
apostolic  preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in  a. 
settled  or  usual  form  of  words,  to  which  the 
writers  inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound 
to  do  so ; and  the  differences  which  occur,  often 
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in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies,  arise 
from  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which  each 
wrote  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses  had 
told  him.  The  harmonies,  as  we  have  seen,  begin 
with  the  baptism  of  John ; that  is,  with  the  con- 
secration of  the  Lord  to  His  Messianic  office ; and 
with  this  event  probably  the  ordinary  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  would  begin,  for  its  purport  was  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  as  Messiah  He  suf- 
fered, died,  and  rose  again.  They  are  very  fre- 
quent as  we  approach  the  period  of  the  Passion, 
because  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  would  be  much 
in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  all  would  become  familiar  with  the 
words  in  which  the  Apostles  described  it.  But  as 
regards  the  Resurrection,  which  differed  from  the 
Passion  in  that  it  was  a fact  which  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute  (Matt,  xxviii. 
15),  it  is  possible  that  the  divergence  arose  from 
the  intention  of  each  Evangelist  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  th6  weight  of  evidence  for  this 
central  truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four,  even 
St.  Mark  (xvi.  14),  who  oftener  throws  a new 
light  upon  old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  men- 
tion distinct  acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to 
establish  that  He  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal 
agreement  is  greater  where  the  words  of  others  are 
recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are  those 
of  Jesus,  because  here  the  apostolic  preaching 
would  be  especially  exact ; and  where  the  his- 
torical fact  is  the  utterance  of  certain  words,  the 
duty  of  the  historian  is  narrowed  to  a bare  record 
of  them.  (See  the  works  of  Gieseler,  Norton, 
Westcott,  Weisse,  and  others  already  quoted.) 

That  this  opinion  would  explain  many  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  text  is  certain.  Whether, 
besides  conforming  to  the  words  and  airangement 
of  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in 
any  cases  make  use  of  each  other’s  work  or  not,  it 
would  require  a more  careful  investigation  of  de- 
tails to  discuss  than  space  permits.  Every  reader 
would  probably  find  on  examination  some  places 
which  could  best  be  explained  on  this  supposition. 
Nor  does  this  involve  a sacrifice  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  narrator.  If  each  of  the  three  drew 
the  substance  of  his  narrative  from  the  one  com- 
mon strain  of  preaching  that  everywhere  prevailed, 
to  have  departed  entirely  in  a written  account 
from  the  common  form  of  words  to  which  Chris- 
tian ears  were  beginning  to  be  familiar,  would  not 
have  been  independence  but  wilfulness.  To  follow 
here  and  there  the  words  and  arrangement  of 
another  written  gospel  already  current  would  not 
compromise  the  writer’s  independent  position.  If 
the  principal  part  of  the  narrative  was  the  voice  of 
the  whole  Church,  a few  portions  might  be  con- 
formed to  another  writer  without  altering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  testimony.  In  the  separate  articles  on 
the  Gospels  it  will  be  shown  that,  however  close 
may  be  the  agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  the  inde- 
pendent position  of  each  appears  from  the  contents 
of  his  book,  and  has  been  recognised  by  writers  of 
all  ages.  It  will  appeal’  that  St.  Matthew  describes 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  as  founded  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; that 
St.  Mark,  with  so  little  of  narrative  peculiar  to 
himself,  brings  out  by  many  minute  circumstances 
a more  vivid  delineation  of  our  Lord’s  completely 
human  life ; that  St.  Luke  puts  forward  the  work 
of  Redemption  as  a universal  benefit,  and  shows 
Jesus  not  only  as  the  Messiah  of  the  chosen  people 
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but  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ; that  St.  John, 
writing  last  of  all,  passed  over  most  of  what  his 
predecessors  had  related,  in  order  to  set  forth  more 
fully  all  that  he  had  heard  from  the  Master  who 
loved  him,  of  His  relation  to  the  Father,  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  both.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  writers  is  thus  established  ; and  if 
they  seem  to  have  here  and  there  used  each  other’s 
account,  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  prove 
or  disprove,  such  cases  will  not  compromise  that 
claim  which  alone  gives  value  to  a plurality  of 
witnesses. 

How  does  this  last  theory  bear  upon  our  belief 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels?  This  momentous 
question  admits  of  a satisfactory  reply.  Our  blessed 
Lord,  on  five  different  occasions,  promised  to  the 
Apostles  the  divine  guidance,  to  teach  and  enlighten 
them  in  their  dangers  (Matt.  x.  19  ; Luke  xii.  11, 
12  ; Mark  xiii.  11  ; and  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.).  He 
bade  them  take  no  thought  about  defending  them- 
selves before  judges ; he  promised  them  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  teach 
them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance. That  this  promise  was  fully  realised 
to  them  the  history  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  shows. 
But  if  the  divine  assistance  was  given  them  in  their 
discourses  and  preaching  it  would  be  rendered 
equally  when  they  were  about  to  put  down  in 
writing  the  same  gospel  which  they  preached ; and, 
as  this  would  be  their  greatest  time  of  need,  the 
aid  would  be  granted  then  most  surely.  So  that, 
as  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  we  may  say  that 
their  Gospels  are  inspired  because  the  writers  of 
them  were  inspired,  according  to  their  Master’s 
promise ; for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  He 
who  put  words  into  their  mouths  when  they  stood 
before  a human  tribunal,  with  no  greater  fear  than 
that  of  death  before  them,  would  withhold  His 
light  and  truth  when  the  want  of  them  would  mis- 
lead the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and  turn  the  light 
that  was  in  it  into  darkness.  The  case  of  the  other 
two  Evangelists  is  somewhat  different.  It  has 
always  been  held  that  they  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Apostles  in  what  they  wrote — St.  Mark 
under  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Luke  under  that  of 
St.  Paul.  We  are  not  expressly  told  indeed  that 
these  Evangelists  themselves  were  persons  to  whom 
Christ’s  promises  of  supernatural  guidance  had  been 
extended,  but  it  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the 
twelve  to  whom  it  was  originally  made,  as  the  case 
of  St.  Paul  himself  proves,  who  was  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  an  apostle,  though,  as  it  were, 
“ born  out  of  due  time and  as  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  were  the  companions  of  apostles — shared 
their  dangers,  confronted  hostile  tribunals,  had  to 
teach  and  preach — there  is  reason  to  think  that 
they  equally  enjoyed  what  they  equally  needed. 
In  Acts  xv.  28,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  the 
common  guide  and  light  of  all  the  brethren,  not 
of  apostles  only ; nay,  to  speak  it  reverently,  as  one 
of  themselves.  So  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture  as  written  by  inspired  men 
in  free  and  close  communication  with  inspired 
apostles.  But  supposing  that  the  portion  of  the 
three  first  Gospels  which  is  common  to  all  has  been 
derived  from  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  general, 
then  it  is  drawn  directly  from  a source  which  we 
know  from  our  Lord  Himself  to  have  been  inspired. 
It  comes  to  us  from  those  apostles  into  whose  mouths 
Christ  promised  to  put  the  words  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  not  from  an  anonymous  writing,  as  Eichhorn 
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thinks — it  is  not  that  the  three  witnesses  are  really 
one,  as  Storr  and  others  have  suggested  in  the 
theory  of  copying — but  that  the  daily  preaching  of 
all  apostles  and  teachers  has  found  three  independent 
transcribers  in  the  three  Evangelists.  Now  the 
inspiration  of  an  historical  writing  will  consist  in 
its  truth,  and  in  its  selection  of  events.  Every- 
thing narrated  must  be  substantially  and  exactly 
true,  and  the  comparison  of  the  Gospels  one  with 
another  offers  us  nothing  that  does  not  answer  to 
this  test.  There  are  differences  of  arrangement  of 
events ; here  some  details  of  a narrative  or  a dis- 
course are  supplied  which  are  wanting  there ; and 
if  the  writer  had  professed  to  follow  a strict  chrono- 
logical order,  or  had  pretended  that  his  record  was 
not  only  true  but  complete,  then  one  inversion  of 
Ol  der,  or  one  omission  of  a syllable,  would  convict 
him  of  inaccuracy.  But  if  it  is  plain — if  it  is  all 
but  avowed — that  minute  chronological  data  are 
not  part  of  the  writer’s  purpose — if  it  is  also  plain 
that  nothing  but  a selection  of  the  facts  is  intended, 
or,  indeed,  possible  (John  xxi.  25) — then  the  proper 
test  to  apply  is,  whether ‘each  gives  us  a picture  of 
the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is 
self-consistent  and  consistent  with  the  others,  such 
as  would  be  suitable  to  the  use  of  those  who  were 
to  believe  on  His  Name — for  this  is  their  evident 
intention.  About  the  answer  there  should  be  no 
doubt.  We  have  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its 
own  features,  and  that  the  divine  element  has  con- 
trolled the  human  but  not  destroyed  it.  But  the 
picture  which  they  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of 
harmony.  The  Saviour  they  all  describe  is  the 
same  loving,  tender  guide  of  His  disciples,  sym- 
pathising with  them  in  the  sorrows  and  temptations 
of  earthly  life,  yet  ever  ready  to  enlighten  that  life 
by  rays  of  truth  out  of  the  infinite  world  where 
the  Father  sits  upon  His  throne.  It  has  been  said 
that  St.  Matthew  portrays  rather  the  human  side, 
and  St.  John  the  divine  ; but  this  holds  good  only 
in  a limited  sense.  It  is  in  St.  John  that  we  read 
that  “ Jesus  wept and  there  is  nothing,  even  in 
the  last  discourse  of  Jesus,  as  reported  by  St.  John, 
that  opens  a deeper  view  of  His  divine  nature  than 
the  words  in  St.  Matthew  (xi.  25-30)  beginning, 
“ I thank  thee,  0 Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.” 
All  reveal  the  same  divine  and  human  Teacher  ; four 
copies  of  the  same  portrait,  perhaps  with  a differ- 
ence of  expression,  yet  still  the  same,  are  drawn 
here,  and  it  is  a portrait  the  like  of  which  no  one 
had  ever  delineated  before,  or,  indeed,  could  have 
done,  except  from  having  looked  on  it  with  ob- 
servant eyes,  and  from  having  had  the  mind  opened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  comprehend  features  of  such 
unspeakable  radiance.  Not  only  does  this  highest 
“ harmony  of  the  Gospels  ” manifest  itself  to  every 
pious  reader  of  the  Bible,  but  the  lower  harmony — 
the  agreement  of  fact  and  word  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Lord,  in  all  that  would  con- 
tribute to  a true  view  of  His  spotless  character— 
exists  also,  and  cannot  be  denied.  For  example,  all 
tell  us  alike  that  Jesus  was  transfigured  on  the 
mount;  that  the  shekinah  of  divine  glory  shone 
upon  His  face ; that  Moses  the  lawgiver  and  Elijah 
the  prophet  talked  with  Him  ; and  that  the  Voice 
from  heaAren  bare  witness  to  Him.  Is  it  any  impu- 
tation upon  the  truth  of  the  histories  that  St. 
Matthew  alone  tells  us  that  the  witnesses  fell  pros- 
trate to  the  earth,  and  that  Jesus  raised  them  ? or 
that  St.  Luke  alone  tells  us  that  for  a part  of  the 
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time  they  were  heavy  with  sleep?  Again,  one 
Evangelist,  in  describing  our  Lord’s  temptation, 
follows  the  order  of  the  occurrences,  another  ar- 
ranges according  to  the  degrees  of  temptation,  and 
the  third,  passing  over  all  particulars,  merely  men- 
tions that  our  Lord  was  tempted.  Is  there  any- 
thing here  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  writers  as  cre- 
dible historians?  Do  we  treat  other  histories  in 
this  exacting  spirit  ? Is  not  the  very  independence 
of  treatment  the  pledge  to  us  that  we  have  really 
three  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  tempted 
like  as  we  are  ? for  if  the  Evangelists  were  copyists 
nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  remove 
such  an  obvious  difference  as  this.  The  histories  j 
are  true  according  to  any  test  that  should  be  ap- 
plied to  a history  ; and  the  events  that  they  select 
— though  we  could  not  presume  to  say  that  they 
were  more  important  than  what  are  omitted,  except 
from  the  fact  of  the  omission — are  at  least  such  as 
to  have  given  the  whole  Christian  Church  a clear 
conception  of  the  Redeemer’s  life,  so  that  none  has 
ever  complained  of  insufficient  means  of  knowing 
Him. 

There  is  a perverted  form  of  the  theory  we  are 
considering  which  pretends  that  the  facts  of  the 
Redeemer’s  life  remained  in  the  state  of  an  oral 
tradition  till  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
and  that  the  four  Gospels  were  not  written  till 
that  time.  The  difference  is  not  of  degree  but  of 
kind  between  the  opinion  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  who 
were  eye-witnesses,  and  the  notion  that  for  nearly 
a century  after  the  oldest  of  them  had  passed  to  his 
rest  the  events  were  only  preserved  in  the  change- 
able and  insecure  form  of  an  oral  account.  But 
for  the  latter  opinion  there  is  not  one  spark  of  his- 
torical evidence.  Heretics  of  the  second  century 
who  would  gladly  have  rejected  and  exposed  a new 
gospel  that  made  against  them  never  hint  that  the 
Gospels  are  spurious ; and  orthodox  writers  ascribe 
without  contradiction  the  authorship  of  the  books 
to  those  whose  names  they  bear.  The  theory  was 
invented  to  accord  with  the  assumption  that  miracles 
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are  impossible,  but  upon  no  evidence  whatever; 
and  the  argument  when  exposed  runs  in  this  vicious 
circle  : — “ There  are  no  miracles,  therefore  the 
accounts  of  them  must  have  grown  up  in  the  course 
of  a century  from  popular  exaggeration,  and  as  the 
accounts  are  not  contemporaneous  it  is  not  proved 
that  there  are  miracles  ! ” That  the  Jewish  mind 
in  its  lowest  decay  should  have  invented  the  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  sublime  system 
of  morality  contained  in  His  teaching — that  four 
writers  should  have  fixed  the  popular  impression  in 
four  plain,  simple,  unadorned  narratives,  without 
any  outbursts  of  national  prejudice,  or  any  attempt 
i to  give  a political  tone  to  the  events  they  wrote  of 
— would  be  in  itself  a miracle  harder  to  believe 
than  that  Lazarus  came  out  at  the  Lord’s  call  from 
his  four-days’  tomb. 

It  will  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  im- 
perfect sketch  to  give  a conspectus  of  the  harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  by  which  the  several  theories  may 
be  examined  in  their  bearing  on  the  gospel  accounts 
in  detail.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
complete  harmony,  including  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement and  the  exact  succession  of  all  events,  was 
not  intended  by  the  sacred  writers  to  be  constructed  ; 
indeed  the  data  for  it  are  pointedly  withheld.  Here 
most  of  the  places  where  there  is  some  special  dif- 
ficulty, and  where  there  has  been  a question  whether 
the  events  are  parallel  or  distinct,  are  marked  by 
figures  in  different  type.  The  sections  might  in 
many  cases  have  been  subdivided  but  for  the  limits 
of  space,  but  the  reader  can  supply  this  defect  for 
himself  as  cases  arise.  (The  principal  works  employed 
in  constructing  it  are,  Griesbach,  Synopsis  Evan 
geliorum,  1776  ; De  Wette  and  Liicke,  Syn.  Evang. 
1842  ; Rodiger,  Syn.  Evang.,  1829  ; Clausen 
Quatuor  Evang.  Tabulae  Synopticae , 1829  ; Gres- 
well’s  Harmony  and  Dissertations,  a most  im- 
portant work ; the  Rev.  I.  Williams  On  the  Gos- 
pels ; Theile’s  Greek  Testament ; and  Tischen- 
dorf’s  Syn.  Evang.,  1854  ; besides  the  well-known 
works  of  Lightfoot,  Macknight,  Newcome,  and 
Robinson.)  [W.  T.] 
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“ The  Word  ” 

Preface,  to  Theophilus 

Annunciation  of  the  Baptist’s  birth 
Annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus . . 

Mary  visits  Elizabeth  

Birth  of  John  the  Baptist  

Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  

Two  Genealogies 

The  watching  Shepherds  

The  Circumcision 

Presentation  in  the  Temple 

The  wise  men  from  the  East 

Flight  to  Egypt  

Disputing  with  the  Doctors 

Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 

Baptism  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  Temptation  


i.  18-25 

i 1-17 


ii.  1-12  ’ 

ii.  13-23 

iii.  1-12 

iii.  13-17 

iv.  1-11 


i.  1-8 
i.  9-11 
i.  12.  13 


i.  1-4 
i.  5-25 
i.  26-38 
i.  39-56 

i.  57-80 

ii. J-7 

iii.  23-38 
ii.  8-20 
ii.  21 

ii.  22-38 


i.  1-14 


ii.  39 

ii.  40-52 

iii.  1-18 

iii.  21,  22 

iv.  1-13 


i.  15-31 

i.  32-34 
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St.  Matthew. 


St.  Mark. 


Andrew  and  another  see  Jesus 
Simon,  now  Cephas 

Philip  and  Nathanael  

The  water  made  wine 

Passover  (1st)  and  cleansing  the  Temple 


Nicodemus  

Christ  and  John  baptizing  

The  woman  of  Samaria 

John  the  Baptist  in  prison  

Return  to  Galilee 

The  synagogue  at  Nazareth 

The  nobleman’s  son  

Capernaum.  Four  Apostles  called 

Demoniac  healed  there 

Simon’s  wife’s  mother  healed 

Circuit  round  Galilee  

Healing  a leper  

Christ  stills  the  storm 

Demoniacs  in  land  of  Gadarenes 
Jairus’s  daughter.  Woman  healed 

Blind  men,  and  demoniac  

Healing  the  paralytic  

Matthew  the  publican 

“ Thy  disciples  fast  not”  

Journey  to  Jerusalem  to  2nd  Passover  . . 
Pool  of»Bethesda.  Power  of  Christ 
Plucking  ears  of  corn  on  Sabbath 
The  withered  hand.  Miracles 

The  Twelve  Apostles  

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  

The  centurion’s  servant 

The  widow’s  son  at  Nain  

Messengers  from  John 

Woe  to  the  cities  of  Galilee 

Call  to  the  meek  and  suffering 
Anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus 


iv.  12 ; xiv.  3 
iv.  12 


3-22 


14-17 
iv.  23-25 
viii.  1-4 
viii.  18-27 

viii.  28-34 

ix.  18-20 
ix.  27-34 
ix.  1-8 
ix.  9-13 
ix.  14-17 


xii.  1-8 
xii.  9-21 

x.  2-4 
v.  1-vii.  29 

viii.  5-13 


xi.  2-19 
xi.  20-24 
xi.  25-30 


i.  14  ; \ 
i.  14, 


i.  17 


15 


i.  16-20 
i.  21-28 
i.  29-34 
i.  35-39 
i.  40-45 

iv.  35-41 

v.  1-20 
v.  21-43 


ii.  1-12 
ii.  13-17 
ii.  18-22 


ii.  23-28 

iii.  1-12 
iii.  13-19 


Second  circuit  round  Galilee 


Parable  of  the  Sower  

„ Candle  under  a Bushel 

. 

„ the  Sower 

„ the  Wheat  and  Tares 

xiii.  24-30 

„ Grain  of  Mustard-seed 

xiii.  31,  32 

,,  Leaven  

xiii.  33 

On  teaching  by  parables 

xiii.  34,  35 

Wheat  and  tares  explained 

xiii.  36-43 

The  treasure,  the  pearl,  the  net 

xiii.  44-52 

His  mother  and  His  brethren 

xii.  46-50 

Reception  at  Nazareth 

xiii.  53-58 

Third  circuit  round  Galilee  . . 

ix.  35-38;  xi.l 

Sending  forth  of  the  Twelve 

Herod’s  opinion  of  Jesus 

X. 

xiv.  1,  2 

Death  of  John  the  Baptist  

xiv.  3-12 

Approach  of  Passover  (3rd) 

Feeding  of  the  five  thousand 

xiv.  13-21 

Walking  on  the  sea . . . . . 

xiv.  22-33 

Miracles  in  Gennesaret 

xiv.  34-36 

The  bread  of  life  

The  washen  hands 

The  Syrophoenician  woman  . . 

xv.  21-28 

Miracles  of  healing 

Feeding  of  the  four  thousand 

xv.  32-39 

The  sign  from  heaven  

The  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 

xvi.  5-12 

Blind  man  healed 

Peter’s  profession  of  faith 

xvi.  *13-19 

The  Passion  foretold 

xvi.  20-28 

The  Transfiguration  

xvii.  1-9 

Elijah  

xvii.  10-13 

iv.  1-20 
iv.  21-25 
iv.  26-29 

iv.  30-32 

iv.  33,  34 

iii.  31-35 

vi.  1-6 
vi.  6 
vi.  7-13 
vi.  14-16 
vi.  17-29 

vi.  30-44 
vi.  45-52 

vi.  53-56 

vii.  1-23 
vii.  24-30 

vii.  31-37 

viii.  1-9 
viii.  10-13 
viii.  14-21 
viii.  22-26 
viii.  27-29 

viii.  30-ix.  1 

ix.  2-10 
ix.  11-13 


St.  Luke. 


iii.  19-20 

iv.  14,  15 

iv.  16-30 

v.  1-11  * 

iv.31-37 
iv.  38-41 

iv.  42-44 

v.  12-16 
viii.  22-25 
viii.  26-39 
viii.  40-56 

v.  17-26 
v.  27-32 
v.  33-39 


vi.  1-5 
vi.  6-11 
vi.  12-16 

vi.  17-49 

vii.  1-10 
vii.  11-17 
vii.  18-35 


vii.  36-50 

viii.  1-3 
viii.  4-15 
viii'.  16-18 


xiii.  18,  19 
xiii.  20,  21 


viii.  19-21 


ix.  1-6 
ix.  7-9 


ix.  10-17 


ix.  18-20 
ix.  21-27 
ix.  28-36 


St.  .Tolin. 


i.  35-40 
i.  41,  42 

i.  43-51 

ii.  1-11 
ii.  12-22 

ii.  23— iii . 21 

iii.  22-36 

iv.  1-42 

iii.  24 

iv.  43-45 

iv.  46-54 


v.  1 
v.  2-47 


iv.  46-54 


vi.  4 
vi.  1-15 
vi.  16-21 

vi.  ?2-65 


vi,  66-71 
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The  lunatic  healed 

The  Passion  again  foretold  

Fish  caught  for  the  tribute . 

The  little  child  

One  casting  out  devils 

Offences 

The  lost  sheep  

Forgiveness  of  injuries 

Binding  and  loosing  

Forgiveness.  Parable ^ 

“ Salted  with  fire  ” 

Journey  to  Jerusalem  . . 

Fire  from  heaven 

Answers  to  disciples  

The  Seventy  disciples  

Discussions  at  Feast  of  Tabernacles 

Woman  taken  in  adultery  

Dispute  with  the  Pharisees  

The  man  born  blind  

The  good  Shepherd 

The  return  of  the  Seventy  

The  good  Samaritan  

Mary  and  Martha 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  . . 

Prayer  effectual  

“ Through  Beelzebub  ” 

The  unclean  spirit  returning 

The  sign  of  Jonah 

The  light  of  the  body  

The  Pharisees 

What  to  fear 

“ Master,  speak  to  my  brother  ” . . 

Covetousness 

Watchfulness 

Galileans  that  perished 

Woman  healed  on  Sabbath  

The  grain  of  mustard-seed  

The  leaven  

Towards  Jerusalem  

“ Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?” 

Warning  against  Herod 

“ 0 Jerusalem,  Jerusalem” 

Dropsy  healed  on  Sabbath-day 

Choosing  the  chief  rooms  

Parable  of  the  Great  Supper 

Following  Christ  with  the  Cross 
Parables  of  Lost  Sheep,  Piece  of  Money, 
Prodigal  Son,  Unjust  Steward,  Rich  Man 

and  Lazarus  

Offences 

Faith  and  merit  

The  ten  lepers 

How  the  kingdom  cometh  

Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge 

„ the  Pharisee  and  Publican 
Divorce  . . 

Infants  brought  to  Jesus 

The  rich  man  inquiring 

Promises  to  the  disciples  

Labourers  in  the  vineyard  

Death  of  Christ  foretold 

Request  of  James  and  John 

Blind  men  at  Jericho  . . 

Zacchaeus  

Parable  of  the  Ten  Talents  

Feast  •of  Dedication 

Beyond  Jordan  


St.  Matthew. 

St.  Mark. 

St.  Luke. 

xvii.  14-21 

ix.  14-29 

ix.  37-42 

xvii.  22,  23 

ix.  30-32 

ix.  43-45 

xvii.  24-27 
xviii.  1-5 

ix.  33-37 

ix.  46-48 

ix.  38-41 

ix.  49,  50 

xviii.  6-9 

ix.  42  48 

xvii.  2 

xviii.  10-14 
xviii.  15-17 
xviii.  18-20 
xviii.  21-35 

ix.  49,  50 

xv.  4-7 

, . 

ix.  51 

# , 

ix.  52-56 

viii.  19-22 

ix.  57-62 

x.  1-16 

* * 

x.  17-24 
x.  25-37 
x.  38-42 

vi.  9-13* 

xi.  1-4 

vii.  7-11 

xi.  5-13 

xii.  22-37 

iii.  20-30 

xi.  14-23 

xii.  43-45 

xi.  24-28 

xii.  38-42 

xi.  29-32 

(v.  15;  vi. 22, ) 
i 23  / 

xi.  33-36 

xxiii. 

xi.  37-54 

x.  26-33 

xii.  1-12 
xii.  13-15 

vi.  25-33 

xii.  16-31 
xii.  32-59 
, xiii.  1-9 

xiii.  10-17 

xiii.  31,  32 

iv.  30-32 

xiii.  18,  19 

xiii.  33 

xiii.  20,  21 
xiii.  22 
xiii.  23-30 
xiii.  31-33 

xxiii.  37-39 

xiii.  34,  35 

xiv.  1-6 
xiv.  7-14 

xxii.  1-14 

xiv.  15-24 

x.  37,  38 

xiv.  25-35 

xv.,  xvi. 

xviii.  6-15 

xvii.  1-4 

xvii.  20 

xvii.  5-10 
xvii.  11-19 
xvii.  20-37 
xviii.  1-8 
xviii.  9-14 

xix.  1-12 

x.  1-12 

xix.  13-1 5 

x.  13-16 

xviii.  15-17 

xix.  16-26 

x.  17-27 

xviii.  18-27 

xix.  27-30 

x.  28-31 

xviii.  28-30 

xx.  17-19 

x.  32-34 

xviii.  31-34 

xx.  20-28 

x.  35-45 

xx.  29-34 

x.  46-52 

xviii.  35-43 
xix.  1-10 

xxv.  14-30 

xix.  11-28 

St.  John. 


vii.  1-10 


vii.  11-53 

viii.  1-11 

viii.  12-59 

ix.  1-4 1 

x.  1-21 


x.  22-39 
x.  40-42 
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St.  Matthew. 

St.  Mark. 

St.  Luke. 

St.  John. 

Raising  of  Lazarus 

. . 

• • 

xi.  1-44 

Meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  

. 

. 

xi.  45-53 

Christ  in  Ephraim 

. 

xi.  54-57 

The  anointing  by  Mary 

xxvi.  6-13 

xiv.  3-9 

vii.  36-50 

xii.  1-11 

Christ  enters  Jerusalem 

xi.  1-10 

xix.  29-44 

xii.  12-19 

Cleansing  of  the  Temple  (2nd) 

xxi.  12-16 

xi.  15-18 

xix.  45-48 

ii.  13-22 

The  barren  fig-tree 

xxi.  17-22 

/xi.  11-14, \ 
\ 19-23  J 

. . 

Pray,  and  forgive 

vi.  14,  15 

xi.  24-26 

“ Bv  what  authority,”  &c 

xxi.  23-27 

xi.  27-33 

xx.  1-8 

Parable  of  the  Two  Sons 

xxi.  28-32 

„ the  Wicked  Husbandmen  .. 

xxi.  33-46 

xii.  1-12 

xx.  9-19 

,,  the  Wedding  Garment 

xxii.  1-14 

xiv.  16-24 

The  tribute-money 

xii.  13-17 

xx.  20-26 

The- state  of  the  risen  

xii.  18-27 

xx.  27-40 

The  great  Commandment  

David’s  Son  and  David’s  Lord 

xxii.  34-40 

xii.  28-34 

xxii.  41-46 

xii.  35-37 

xx.  41-44 

Against  the  Pharisees  

xii.  38-40 

xx.  45-47 

The  widow’s  mite 

xii.  41-44 

xxi.  1-4 

Christ’s  second  coming 

xiii.  1-37 

xxi.  5-38 

Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  

xxv.  1-13 

• 

„ the  Talents  

xxv.  14-30 

xix.  11-28 

The  Last  Judgment  

Greeks  visit  Jesus.  Voice  from  heaven  . . 

xxv.  31-46 

xii.  20-36 

Reflections  of  John 

Last  Passover  (4th).  Jews  conspire 

xxvi.  1-5 

xiv.  1,  2 

xxii.  1,  2 

xii.  36-50 

Judas  Iscariot 

xxvi.  14-16 

xiv.  10,  11 

xxii.  3-6 

Paschal  Supper  

xxvi.  17-29 

xiv.  12-25 

xxii.  7-23 

xiii.  1-35 

Contention  of  the  Apostles  

xxii.  24-30 

Peter’s  fall  foretold 

xxvi.  30-35 

xiv.  *26-31 

xxii.  31-39 

xiii.  36-35 

Last  discourse.  The  departure ; the  Com- ) 
forter 1 

xiv.  1-31 

The  vine  and  the  branches.  Abiding  in  love 

xv.  1-27 

Work  of  the  Comforter  in  disciples 

xvi.  1-33 

The  prayer  of  Christ  

xvii.  1-26 

Gethsemane 

xxvi.  36-46 

xiv.  32-42 

xxii.  40-46 

xviii.  1 

The  betrayal 

xxvi.  47-56 

xiv.  43-52 

xxii.  47-53 

xviii.  2-11 

Before  Annas  (Caiaphas).  Peter’s  denial 

J xxvi.  57, 58,1 
\ 69-75  j 

/xiv.  53,  54, \ 
\ 66-72  / 

xxii.  54-62 

xviii.  12-27 

Before  the  Sanhedrim  

xxvi.  59-68 

xiv.  55-65 

xxii.  63-71 

Before  Pilate 

/xxvii.  1,  2,1 
l 11-14  / 

xv.  1-5 

xxiii.  1-3 

xviii.  28 

The  Traitor’s  death  

xxvii.  3-10 

Before  Herod 

# 

xxiii.  4-11 

Accusation  and  Condemnation 

xxvii.  15-26 

xv.  6-15 

xxiii.  13-25 

/xviii.  29-40, 
\ xix.  1-16 

Treatment  by  the  soldiers  

xxvii.  27-31 

xv.  16-20 

xxiii  36,  37 

xix.  2,  3 

The  Crucifixion  

xxvii.  32-38 

xv.  21-28 

xxiii.  26-34 

xix.  17-24 

The  mother  of  Jesus  

Mockings  and  railings 

xxvii.  39-44 

xv.  29-32 

xxiii.  35-39 

xix.  25-27 

The  malefactor  

xxiii.  40-43 

The  death  

xxvii.  50 

xv.  37 

xxiii.  46 

xix.  28-30 

Darkness  and  other  portents 

xxvii.  45-53 

xv.  33-38 

xxiii.  44,  45 

The  bystanders  

The  side  pierced  

xxvii.  54-56 

xv.  39-41 

xxiii.  47-49 

xix.  31-37 

The  burial  

xxvii.  57-61 

xv.  42-47 

xxiii.  50-56 

xix.  38-42 

The  guard  of  the  sepulchre 

I xxvii.'  62-66  1 
(xxviii.  11-15) 

. . 

The  Resurrection 

xxviii.  1-10 

xvi.  1-11 

xxiv.  1-12 

xx.  1-18 

Disciples  going  to  Emmaus 

xvi.  12,  13 

xxiv.  13-35 

Appearances  in  Jerusalem  

xvi.  14-18 

xxiv.  36-49 

xx.  19-29 

At  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 

On  the  Mount  in  Galilee  

\ ‘ [ 
xxviii.  16-20 

xxi.  1-23 

Unrecorded  Works 

/xx.  30,  31; 

1 xxi.  24,  25 

Ascension  

xvi.  19,  20 

xxiv.  50-53 

fW.  T.l 


724  GOTHOLIAS 

GOTHO  LIAS.  Josias,  son  of  Gotholias  (To- 
QoX'iov ; Gotholiae ),  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  Esd. 
viii.  33).  The  name  is  the  same  as  Athaliah, 
with  the  common  substitution  of  the  Greek  G for 
the  Hebrew  guttural  Ain  (comp.  Gomorrah,  Gaza, 
&c.).  This  passage  compared  with  2 K.  xi.  1,  &c. 
shows  that  Athaliah  was  both  a male  and  female 
name. 

GOTHO'NIEL  (YoQovi^X,  i.  e Othniel;  Go- 
tlioniel),  father  of  Chabris,  who  was  one  of  the 
governors  {&pxoi/res)  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  (Jud. 
vi.  ]£). 

GOURD.  I.  only  in  Jon.  iv.  6-10  ; ko- 

XoKvudrj ; hedera.  A difference  of  opinion  has  long 
existed  as  to  the  plant  which  is  intended  by  this 
word.  The  argument  is  as  old  as  Jerome,  whose 
rendering  hedera  was  impugned  by  Augustine  as  a 
heresy ! In  reality  Jerome’s  rendering  was  not 
intended  to  be  critical,  but  rather  as  a kind  of  pis 
alter  necessitated  by  the-  want  of  a proper  Latin 
word  to  express  the  original.  Besides  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  it  in  merely  Latinised  Hebrew 
(kikayon),  which  might  have  occasioned  misappre- 
hensions. Augustine,  following  the  LXX.  and  Syr. 
Versions,  was  in  favour  of  the  rendering  gourd , 
which  was  adopted  by  Luther,  the  A.  V.  &c. 
In  Jerome’s  description  of  the  plant  called  in 
Syr.  karo,  and  Punic  el-keroa,  Celsius  recognises 
the  Ricinus,  Palma  Christi,  or  Castor-oil  plant 
(. Hierobot . ii.  273  ff. ; Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  293, 
623).  The  Ricinus  was  seen  by  Niebuhr  ( re- 
script. of  Arab.  p.  148)  at  Basra,  where  it  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  el-keroa ; by  Rauwolf 
( Trav . p.  52)  it  was  noticed  in  great  abundance 
near  Tripoli,  where  the  Arabs  called  it  el-kerua  ; 
while  both  Hasselquist  and  Robinson  observed  very 
large  specimens  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  (“  Ricinus  in  altitudinem  arboris  insignis,” 
Hasselq.  p.  555  ; see  also  Robins,  i.  553). 

Niebuhr  observes  that  the  Jews  and  Christians 
at  Mosul  (Nineveh)  maintained  that  the  tree  which 
sheltered  Jonah  was  not  “ el-keroa,”  but  “ el- 
kerra,”  a sort  of  gourd.  This  revival  of  the 
August,  rendering  has  been  defended  by  J.  E. 
Faber  {Notes  on  Harmer’s  Observations,  &c.  i. 
145).  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  evi- 
dently miraculous  character  of  the  narrative  in  Jon. 
deprives  the  Palma  Christi  of  any  special  claim  to 
identification  on  the  ground  of  its  rapid  growth  and 
decay,  as  described  by  Niebuhr.  Much  more  im- 
portant, however,  is  it  to  observe  the  tree-like 
character  of  this  plant,  rendering  it  more  suitable 
for  the  purpose  which  it  is  stated  to  have  fulfilled  ; 
also  the  authority  of  the  Palestine  Jews  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Jerome,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Mosul  Jews  conversed  with  by  Niebuhr. 
But  most  decisive  of  all  seems  the  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  from  the  Egyptian  kiki  (Herodot. 
ii.  94  ; comp.  Bahr  ad  loc. ; and  Jablonsky,  Opusc. 
pt.  i.  p.  110)  established  by  Celsius,  with  whose 
arguments  Michaelis  declares  himself  entirely  satis- 
fied (J.  D.  Mich.  Supplem.)  ; and  confirmed  by  the 
Talmudical  p'p  kik-oil,  prepared  from  the 

seeds  of  the  Ricinus  (Buxt.  Lex.  Chald.  Talmud. 
p.  2029),  and  Dioscorides.  iv.  164,  where  Kp6r <av 
( = Palma  Christi)  is  described  under  the  name  of 
fcfici,  and  the  oil  made  from  its  seeds  is  called 
kIkivov  eAotoj/. 

H.  niyj?S,  and  D'JJpS.  .1.  In  2 K.  iv.  39  ; a 
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fruit  used  as  food,  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
supposed  to  be  poisonous.  2.  In  1 K.  vi.  18,  vii.  24 
as  an  architectural  ornament,  where  A.  V.  “ knops.” 
In  Hebrew  the  plant  is  described  as  rnb  |aa  • 
apneXov  iv  rip  ay  pep  ; vitem  silvestrem  ; whence 
in  A.  V.  “ wild  vine.”  The  fruit  is  called  in  Heb. 
as  above  ; roXvirr)  aypla,  LXX.  = aypia  teo\o- 
kvvBt),  Suid.  ; colocynthides  agri  ; “ wild  gourds,” 
A.  V. 

The  inconsistency  of  all  these  renderings  is  mani- 
fest ; but  the  fact  is  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
plant  may  denote  any  shrub  which  grows  in  ten- 
drils, such  as  the  colocynth,  or  the  cucumber. 
Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  pronounce  in  favour  of 
the  vnld  cucumber,  cucumis  agrestis,  or  asininus 
(Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  393  ff.).  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  derivation  from  JIpQ,  to  burst.  The 
wild  cucumber  bursts  at  the  touch  of  the  finger, 
and  scatters  its  seeds,  which  the  colocynth  does  not. 
(Rosenm.  Alterthumsk.  iv.  pt.  1,  &e.).  [T.  E.  B.] 

GOVERNOR.  In  the  Auth.  Ver.  this  one 
English  word  is  the  representative  of  no  less  than 
ten  Hebrew  and  four  Greek  words.  To  discriminate 
between  them  is  the  object  of  the  following  article. 

1.  alliiph,  the  chief  of  a tribe  or  family, 
eleph  (Judg  vi.  15;  Is.  lx.  22  ; Mic.  v.  1), 

and  equivalent  to  the  “ prince  of  a thousand  ” of  Ex. 
xviii.  21,  or  the  “ head  of  a thousand”  of  Num.  i.  16. 
It  is  the  term  applied  to  the  “ dukes  ” of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  The  LXX.  have  retained  the  etymological 
significance  of  the  word  in  rendering  it  by  x^iapxos 
in  Zech.  ix.  7,  xii.  5,  6 (comp,  from 

The  usage  in  other  passages  seems  to  imply  a more 
intimate  relationship  than  that  which  would  exist 
between  a chieftain  and  his  fellow-clansmen,  and 
to  express  the  closest  friendship.  Alliiph  is  then 
“ a guide,  director,  counsellor”  (Ps.  Iv.  13;  Prov. 
ii.  17  ; Jer.  iii.  4),  the  object  of  confidence  or  trust 
(Mic.  v.  1). 

2.  ppin,  chokek  (Judg.  v.  9),  and  3.  ppinD, 
m’chokek  (Judg.  v.  14),  denote  a ruler  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  lawgiver  and  dispenser  of  justice  (Gen. 
xlix.  10;  Prov.  viii.  15 ; comp.  Judg.  v.  14,  with 
Is.  x.  1). 

4.  byt’o,  moshel,  a ruler  considered  especially  as 
having  power  over  the  property  and  persons  of  his 
subjects ; whether  his  authority  were  absolute,  as 
in  Josh.  xii.  2 of  Sihon,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  20  of  Pharaoh  : 
or  delegated,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham’s  steward 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2),  and  Joseph  as  second  to  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlv;  8,  26  ; Ps.  cv.  21).  The  “ governors  of 
the  people  ” in  2 Chr.  xxiii.  20,  appear  to  have  been 
the  king’s  body-guard  (cf.  2 K.  xi.  19). 

5.  TM),  nagid,  is  connected  etymologically  with 
‘Ipp  and  ”133,  and  denotes  a prominent  personage, 
whatever  his  capacity.  It  is  applied  to  a king  as 
the  military  and  civil  chief  of  his  people  (2  Sam. 
v.  2,  vi.  21 ; 1 Chr.  xxix.  22),  to  the  general  of  an  . 
army  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the  head  of  a tribe 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  The  heir-apparent  to  the  crown 
was  thus  designated  (2  Chr.  xi.  22),  as  holding  a 
prominent  position  among  the  king’s  sons.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  persons  who  fulfilled  certain 
offices  in  the  temple,  and  is  applied  equally  to  the 
high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10,  13),  as  to  inferior 
priests  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8)  to  whose  charge  were  com- 
mitted the  treasures  and  the  dedicated  things  (1  Chr* 
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K.xvi.  24),  and  to  Levites  appointed  tor  special  ser- 
vice (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12).  It  denotes  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  palace,  the  lord  high  chamberlain  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  7),  who  is  also  described  as  “ over  the  house- 
hold ” (1  K.  iv.  6),  or  “ over  the  house”  (1  K. 
xviii.  3).  Such  was  the  office  held  by  Shebna,  the 
scribe,  or  secretary  of  state  (Is.  xxii.  15),  and  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Eliakim  (2  K.  xviii.  18). 
It  is  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  oIkouS/xos , Rom.  xvi. 
23,  and  of  UpoaraTrjs,  1 Esd.  vii.  2 (cf.  1 Esd.  i.  8). 

6.  K'tJO,  nasi.  The  prevailing  idea  in  this  word 
is  that  of  elevation.  It  is  applied  to  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  (Gen.  xvii.  20  ; Num.  ii.  3,  &c.),  to  the  heads 
of  sections  of  a tribe  (Num.  iii.  32,  vii.  2),  and  to 
a powerful  sheykh  (Gen.  xxiii.  6).  It  appears  to 
he  synonymous  with  alluph  in  2 Chr.  i.  2, 

= nillK  (cf.  2 Chr.  v.  2).  In  general  it 

denotes  a man  of  elevated  rank.  In  later  times  the 
title  was  given  to  the  president  of  the  great  san- 
hedrim (Selden,  Be  Synedriis,  ii.  6,  §1). 

7.  nnS,  pechdh,  is  probably  a word  of  Assyrian 

origin  It  is  applied  in  1 K.  x.  15  to  the  petty 
chieftains  who  were  trihutary  to  Solomon  (2  Chr. 
ix.  14)  ; to  the  military  commander  of  the  Syrians 
(1  K.  xx.  24),  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  xxiii. 
G),  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  Ii.  23),  and  the  Medes  (Jer. 
Ii.  38).  Under  the  Persian  viceroys,  during  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  appears 
to  have  been  portioned  out  among  “ governors” 
( niilQ.  pachoth)  inferior  in  rank  to  the  satraps 
(Ezr.  viii.  36),  like  the  other  provinces  which  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  king  (Neh.  ii. 
7,  9).  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise 
limits  of  their  authority,  or  the  functions  which 
they  had  to  perform.  They  formed  a part  of  the 
Babylonian  system  of  government,  and  are  expressly 
distinguished  from  the.  . D'JHD,  s’ganim  (Jer.  Ii.  23, 
28),  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  satraps,  they  seem 
to  have  been  inferior  (Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27) ; as  also 
from  the  sarim  (Esth.  iii.  12,  yiii.  9),  who, 

on  the  other  hand,  had  a subordinate  jurisdiction. 
Sheshbazzar,  the  “prince”  (frOb^,  Ezr.  i.  8)  of 
Judah,  was  appointed  by  Cyrus  “ governor”  of  Je- 
rusalem (Ezr.  v.  14),  or  “ governor  of  the  Jews,” 
as  he  is  elsewhere  designated  (Ezr.  vi.  7),  an  office 
to  which  Nehemiah  afterwards  succeeded  (Neh.  v. 
14)  under  the  title  of  Tirshatha  (Ezr.  ii.  63 ; Neh. 
viii.  9).  Zerubbabel,  the  representative  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah,  is  also  called  the  “governor”  of 
Judah  (Hag.  i.  1),  but  whether  in  consequence  of 
his  position  in  the  tribe  or  fr  om  his  official  rank  is 
not  quite  clear.  Tatnai,  the  “governor”  beyond 
the  river,  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  4,  §4), 
under  the  name  of  Sisines,  as  eirapxos  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  (cf.  1 Esd.  vi.  3) ; the  same  term  being 
employed  to  denote  the  Roman  proconsul  or  pro- 
praetor as  well  as  the  procurator  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8, 
§1).  It  appears  from  Ezr.  vi.  8 that  these  governors 
were  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  king’s  taxes  ; 
and  from  Neh.  v.  18,  xii.  26,  that  they  were  sup- 
ported by  a contribution  levied  upon  the  people, 
which  was  technically  termed  “ the  bread  of  the 
governor”  (comp.  Ezr.  iv.  14).  They  were  proA 
bably  assisted  ii>  discharging  their  official  duties  by 
a council  (Ezr.  iv.  7,  vi.  6).  In  the  Peshito  version 
of  Neh.  iii.  11,  PahathMoab  is  not  taken  as  a proper 
name,  but  is  rendered  “ chief  of  Moab ;”  and  a similar 
translation  is  given  in  other  passages  where  the  words 
occur,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  6,  Neh.  vii.  11,  x.  14..  The 
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“ governor  ” beyond  the  river  had  a judgment-seat 
at  Jerusalem,  from  which  probably  he  administered 
justice  when  making  a progress  through  his  province 
(Neh.  iii.  7). 

8.  T>p£),  pakid,  denotes  simply  a person  ap- 
pointed to  any  office.  It  is  used  of  the  officers 
proposed  to  be  appointed  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  34); 
of  Zebul,  Abimelech’s  lieutenant  (Judg.  ix.  28); 
of  an  officer  of  the  High-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11), 
inferior  to  the  ndgid  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13),  or  pakid 
ndgid  (Jer.  xx.  1) ; and  of  a priest  or  Levite  of  high 
rank  (Neh.  xi.  14,  22).  The  same  term  is  applied 
to  the  eunuch  who  was  over  the  men  of  war  ^ K. 
xxv.  19  ; Jer.  Iii.  25),  and  to  an  officer  appointed 
for  especial  service  (Esth.  ii.  3).  In  the  passage 
of  Jer.  xx.  above  quoted  it  probably  denotes  the 
captain  of  the  temple  guard  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  1, 
v.  2,  and  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3). 

9.  shallit,  a man  of  authority.  Applied 
to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime  minister  (Gen.  xlii. 
6) ; to  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15),  and  to  Daniel  as 
third  in  rank  under  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  29). 

10.  1^,  sar,  a chief,  in  any  capacity.  The  term 
is  used  equally  of  the  general  of  an  army  (Gen.  xxi. 
22),  or  the  commander  of  a division  (IK.  xvi.  9, 
xi.  24),  as  of  the  governor  of  Pharaoh’s  prison 
(Gen.  xxxix.  21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers  and 
bakers  (Gen.  xl.  2),  or  herdsmen  (Gen.  xlvii,  6). 
The  chief  officer  of  a city,  in  his  civic  capacity, 
was  thus  designated  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ; 2 K.  xxiii.  8). 
The  same  dignitary  is  elsewhere  described  as 
“ over  the  city”  (Neh.  xi.  9).  In  Judg.  ix.  30  sar 
is  synonymous  with  pakid  in  ver.  28,  and  with  both 
pakid  and  ndgid  in  1 Chr.  xxiv.  5.  fiiJHSn  *“lb> 
sare  hamm’dinoth,  “ the  princes  of  provinces  ” 
(IK.  xx.  14),  appear  to  have  held  a somewhat 
similar  position  to  the  “ governors”  under  the 
Persian  kings. 

11.  iQvdpxys,  2 Cor.  xi.  32 — an  officer  of 
rank  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  capacity  in  which 
he  acted.  The  term  is  applied  in  1 Macc.  xiv.  47, 
xv.  1 to  Simon  the  High-priest,  who  was  made 
general  and  ethnarch  of  the  Jews,  as  a vassal  of 
Demetrius.  From  this  the  office  would  appear  to 
be  distinct  from  a military  command.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  Arehelaus,  called  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §3)  an  ethnarchy,  extended  over  Idumaea,  Sa- 
maria, and  all  Judaea,  the  half  ol  his  father’s  king- 
dom, which  he  held  as  the  Emperor’s  vassal. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (xvii.  13),  in 
enumerating  the  officers  who  formed  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Roman  government  in  Egypt, 
mentions  ethnarchs  apparently  as  inferior  both  to 
the  military  commanders  and  to  the  nomarchs,  or 
governors  of  districts.  Again,  the  prefect  of  the 
colony  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  (called  by  Philo 
yevapxys,  lib.  in  Flacc.  §10)  is  designated  by  this 
title  in  the  edict  of  Claudius  given  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  xix.  5,  §2).  According  to  Strabo  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2)  he  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  an 
ordinary  independent  ruler.  It  has  therefore  been 
conjectured  that  the  ethnarch  of  Damascus  was 
merely  the  governor  of  the  resident  Jews,  and  this 
conjecture  receives  some  support  from  the  parallel 
narrative  in  Acts  ix.  24,  where  the  Jews  alone  are 
said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  Apostle.  But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
an  officer  of  such  limited  jurisdiction  would  be 
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styled  “ the.  ethnarch  of  Aretas  the  King;”  and  as 
the  term  is  clearly  capable  of  a wide  range  of  mean- 
ing, it  was  most  likely  intended  to  denote  one  who 
held  the  city  and  district  of  Damascus  as  the  king’s 
vassal  or  representative. 

12.  7] yepn&v,  the  procurator  of  Judaea  under 
the  Romans  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  &c).  The  verb  is 
employed  (Luke  ii.  2)  to  denote  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Quirinus  over  the  imperial  province 
of  Syria. 

13.  oIkov6/j.os  (Gal.  iv.  2),  a steward;  appa- 
rently entrusted  with  the  management  of  a minor’s 
property. 

14.  apx'-'rpLKXivos , John  ii.  9,  “ the  governor  of 
the  feast.”  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  without  much 
show  of  probability,  that  this  officer  corresponded 
to  the  GvpLTroa'iapxos  of  the  Greeks,  whose  duties 
are  described  by  Plutarch  ( Sxjmpos . Quaest.  4),  and 
to  the  arbiter  bibendi  of  the  Romans.  Lightfoot 
supposes  him  to  have  been  a kind  of  chaplain,  who 
pronounced  the  blessings  upon  the  wine  that  was 
drunk  during  the  seven  days  of  the  marriage  feast. 
Again,  some  have  taken  him  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  rpaTreCoTTOLos,  who  is  defined  by  Pollux  ( Onom . 
vi.  1)  as  one  who  had  the  charg:e  of  all  the  servants 
at  a feast,  the  carvers,  cup-bearers,  cooks,  &c. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  at  Cana  which  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  apxLTp'iKXiros  held  the  rank  of  a 
servant.  He  appears  rather  to  have  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  bridegroom,  and  to  have  pre- 
sided at  the  banquet  in  his  stead.  The  duties  of 
the  master  of  a feast  are  given  at  full  length  in 
Ecclus.  xxxv.  (xxxii.). 

In  the  Apocryphal  books,  in  addition  to  the 
common  words,  &pxu v>  beairoTys,  arparriyos, 
which  are  rendered  “ governor,”  we  find  em.  errands 
(1  Esdr.  i.  8 ; Jud.  ii.  14),  which  closely  cor- 
responds to  TpS  ; eirapxos  used  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Tatnai  (1  Esdr.  vi.  3,  29,  vii.  1),  and  irpoGTarys, 
applied  to  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esdr.  ii.  12),  both  of 
which  represent  HilS  ; lepoardrys  (1  Esdr.  vii.  2) 
and  TTpoGTaTijs  rod  iepov  (2  Mace.  iii.  4),  “ the 
governor  of  the  temple”  = ‘TO]  (cf.  2 Chr.  xxxv. 
8) ; and  aarpairps  (1  Esdr.  iii.  2,  21),  “a satrap,”  not 
always  used  in  its  strict  sense,  but  as  the  equivalent 
of  GTDarrjyos  (Jud.  v.  2,  vii.  8).  [W.  A.  W.] 

GO'ZAN  (jti]  ; Tw£du ; Gozari)  seems  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1 Chr.  v.  26  to  be  the  name  of  a river; 
but  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11)  it  is  evi- 
dently applied  not  to  a river  but  a country.  Where 
Kings  and  Chronicles  differ,  the  authority  of  the 
latter  is  weak;  and  the  name  Gozan  will  therefore 
be  taken  in  the  present  article  for  the  name  of  a 
tract  of  country. 

Gozan  was  the  tract  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
Shalmaneser,  or  possibly  Sargon.  It  has  been  va- 
riously placed ; but  it  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Gauzanitis  of  Ptolemy  ( Geograph . v.  18),  and  may 
be  regarded  as  represented  by  the  Mygdonia  of  other 
writers  (Strab.,  Polyb.,  &c.).  It  was  the  tract  wa- 
tered by  the  Habor  CAfidppas,  or  Xa/ic&pas),  the 
modern  Kliabour,  the  great  Mesopotamian  affluent  of 
the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Layarcl  describes  this  region  as 
one  of  remarkable  fertility  ( Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
pp.  269-313).  According  to  the  LXX.  Halah  and 
Habor  were  both  rivers  of  Gozan  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ; 
but  this  is  a mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
it  is  corrected  in  the  following  chapter,  where  we 
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have  the  term  “river”  used  in  the  singular  of  the 
Habor  only.  Halah  seems  to  have  been  a region 
adjoining  Gozan.  [Halah.]  With  respect  to  the 
term  Mygdonia,  which  became  the  recognized  name 
of  the  region  in  classic  times,  and  which  Strabo 
(xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Plutarch  ( Lucull . c.  32)  absurdly 
connect  with  the  Macedonian  Mygdones,  it  may  7 
observed  that  it  is  merely  Gozan,  with  the  par1' 
cipial  or  adjectival  fo  prefixed.  The  Greek  writers 
always  represent  the  Semitic  z by  their  own  d. 
Thus  Gaza  became  Cadytis,  Achzib  became  Eccfippa, 
the  river  Zab  became  the  Diaba,  and  M’gozan  became 
Mygcfon. 

The  conjunction  of  Gozan  with  Haran  or  Harran 
in  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  12)  is  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  position  here  assigned  to  the  former.  As  Gozan 
was  the  district  on  the  Kliabour,  so  Haran  was  that 
upon  the  Bilik,  the  next  affluent  of  the  Euphrates. 
[See  Ch ARRAN.]  TheAssyi'ian  kings,  having  con- 
quered the  one,  would  naturally  go  on  to  the 
other.  [G.  R.] 

GRA'BA  ("Ay  pa  fid,  Alex.  ’ Ayyafid ; Armacha), 
1 Esd.  v.  29.  [Hagaba.]  As  is  the  case  with 
many  names  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
it  is  not  obvious  whence  our  translators  got  the 
form  they  have  here  employed — without  the  initial 
A,  which  even  the  corrupt  Vulgate  retains. 

GRAPE.  [Vine.] 

GRASS.  1 . This  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  ihe 
Heb.  word  *Wn,  which  signifies  properly  an  en- 
closed spot,  from  the  root  “)¥!"!,  to  enclose  ; but  this 
root  also  has  the  second  meaning  to  flourish,  and 
hence  the  noun  frequently  signifies  “ fodder,”  “ food 
of  cattle.”  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  1 K.  xviii.  5 ; 
Job  xl.  5 ; Ps.  civ.  14 ; Is.  xv.  6,  &c.  As  the 
herbage  rapidly  fades  under  the  parching  heat  of  the 
sun  of  Palestine,  it  has  afforded  to  the  sacred  writers 
an  image  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  human  fortunes 
(Job  viii.  12  ; Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and  also  of  the  brevity 
of  human  life  (Is.  xl.  6,  7 ; Ps.  xc.  5).  The  LXX. 
render  "P^n  by  fiordur)  and  ir6a,  but  most  fre- 
quently by  x°Pr05’  a word  which  in  Greek  has 
passed  through  the  very  same  modifications  of 
meaning  as  its  Hebrew  representative:  x°Pr°s~ 
gramen , “ fodder,”  is  properly  a court  or  inclosed 
space  for  cattle  to  feed  in  (Horn.  II.  xi.  774),  and 
then  any  feeding-place  whether  inclosed  or  not 
(Eur.  Iph.  T.  134,  x^PT01  euSevSpoi).  Gesenius 
questions  whether  x^PT0S’  an^  the  Sansc. 

harit  = green  may  not  be  traceable  to  the  same  root 

2.  In  Jer.  1.  11,  A.  V.  renders  NBH  as 

the  heifer  at  grass,  and  the  LXX.  ws  {So'idia  iv 
jSoToz/p.  It  should  be  “ as  the  heifer  treading  out 
com  ” (comp.  Hos.  x.  11).  NtiH  comes  from 
conterere,  triturare,  and  has  been  confounded  with 
XKH,  gramen,  from  root  to  germinate.  This 

is  the  word  rendered  grass  in  Gen.  i.  11, 12,  where 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  signifying 

herbs  suitable  for  human  food,  while  the  former  is 
herbage  for  cattle.  Gesenius  says  it  is  used  chiefly 
concerning  grass,  which  has  no  seed  (at  least  none 
obvious  to  general  observers),  and  the  smaller  weeds 
which  spring  up  spontaneously  from  the  soil.  The 
LXX.  render  it  by  xAJtj,  as  well  as  by  x<Wos’ 
fiordvr],  and  iroa. 

3.  In  Num.  xxii.  4,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  ox  licking  up  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  Heb. 
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word  is  pT1,  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  green, 
when  followed  by  or  as  in  Gen.  i.  30, 

and  Ps.  xxxvii.  2.  It  answers  to  the  German  das 
Griine,  and  comes  from  the  root  p“T,  to  flourish 
like  grass. 

4.  yyy  is  used  in  Deut.,  in  the  Psalms,  and  in 
the  Prophets,  and  as  distinguished  from  NCH, 
signifies  herbs  for  human  food  (Gen.  i.  30  ; Ps. 
civ.  14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (Deut.  xi.  15; 
Jer.  xiv.  6).  It  is  the  grass  of  the  field  (Gen.  ii. 
5;  Ex.  ix.  22)  and  of  the  mountain  (Is.  xlii.  15; 
Prov.  xxvii.  25). 

In  the  N.  T.  wherever  the  word  grass  occurs  it 
is  the  representative  of  the  Greek  x<fpTOs.  [W.  D.] 
GRASSHOPPER.  [Locust.] 

GRAVE.  [Burial.] 

GREAVES  (nnVO).  This  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  only  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  6,  in  the  description  of 
the  equipment  of  Goliath — •*  he  had  greaves  of  brass 
upon  his  legs.”  Its  ordinary  meaning  is  a piece 
of  defensive  armour  which  reached  from  the  foot  to 
the  knee,  and  thus  protected  the  shin  of  the  wearer. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Kvr)jxis  of  the  Greeks, 
which  derived  its  name  from  its  covering  the  Kvrjpr], 
i.  e.  the  part  of  the  leg  above-named.  But  the 
Mitzchah  of  the  above  passage  can  hardly  have  been 
armour  of  this  nature.  Whatever  the  armour  was, 
it  was  not  worn  on  the  legs,  but  on  the  feet  (^“l) 
of  Goliath.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  a root 
signifying  brightness,  as  of  a star  (see  Gesenius 
and  Fiirst).  The  word  is  not  in  either  the  dual  or 
• plural  number,  but  is  singular.  It  would  therefore 
appear  to  have  been  more  a kind  of  shoe  or  boot  than 
a “ greave ;”  though  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details 
of  the  arms  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Philistines  we 
cannot  conjecture  more  closely  as  to  its  nature.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  the  old 
versions,  including  Josephus,  give  it  the  meaning 
of  a piece  of  armour  for  the  leg — some  even  for  the 
thigh.  [G.] 

GREECE,  GREEKS,  GRECIANS.  The 

histories  of  Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  con- 
nected as  those  of  any  other  two  nations  exercising 
the  same  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind  could 
well  be. 

The  Homeric  Epos  in  its  widest  range  does  not 
include  the  Hebrews,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Mosaic  idea  of  the  Western  world  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  indefinite.  It  is  possible  that  Moses 
may  have  derived  some  geographical  outlines  from 
the  Egyptians ; but  he  does  not  use  them  in  Gen. 
x.  2-5,  where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of  Javan 
as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  This  is  merely 
the  vaguest  possible  indication  of  a geographical 
locality  ; and  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
Egyptian  teachers  were  almost  equally  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  position  of  a country  which  had  not  at 
that  time  arrived  at  a unity  sufficiently  imposing  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  its  neighbours.  The  amount 
and  precision  of  the  information  possessed  by  Moses 
must  be  measured  by  the  nature  of  the  relation 
which  we  can  conceive  as  existing  in  his  time 
between  Greece  and  Egypt.  Now  it  appears  from 
Herodotus  that  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  the  current 
of  tradition,  sacred  and  mythological,  set  from 
Egypt  towards  Greece  ; and  the  first  quasi-historical 
event  which  awakened  the  curiosity,  and  stimulated 
the  imagination  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  was  the 
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story  of  Paris  and  Helen  (Herod,  ii  43,  51,  52, 
and  112).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  therefore, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Greece  had  entered  into  any 
definite  relation  whatever  with  Egypt.  Withdrawn 
from  the  sea-coast,  and  only  gradually  fighting 
their  way  to  it  during  the  period  of  the  J udges, 
the  Hebrews  can  have  had  no  opportunity  of  form- 
ing connexions  with  the  Greeks.  From  the  time 
of  Moses  to  that  of  Joel,  we  have  no  notice  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  except  that  which 
was  contained  in  the  word  Javan  (Gen.  x.  2)  ; and 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  during  this  period 
the  word  had  any  peculiar  significance  for  a Jew, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  was  associated  with  ;he  idea 
of  islanders.  When,  indeed,  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  recognized  them 
as  the  long-lost  islanders  of  the  western  migration, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  mark  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  = and  Iones,  and  the  appli* 
cation  of  that  name  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would 
tend  to  satisfy  in  some  measure  a longing  to  realize 
the  Mosaic  ethnography.  Accordingly  the  0.  T. 
word  which  is  Grecia,  in  A.  V.  Greece,  Greeks,  &c., 
is  in  Hebrew  jP,  Javan  (Joel  iii.  6 ; Dan.  viii.  21)  : 
the  Hebrew,  however,  is  sometimes  retained  (Is. 
lxvi.  19  ; Ez.  xxvii.  13).  In  Gen.  x.  2,  the  LXX. 
have,  Kal  ’Icvvar  /cal  ’EA icra,  with  which  Rosen- 
miiller  compares  Herod,  i.  56-58,  and  professes  to 
discover  the  two  elements  of  the  Greek  race.  From 
’Iwuo v he  gets  the  Ionian  or  Pelasgian,  from  ’EAiod 
(for  which  he  supposes  the  Heb  original 
the  Hellenic  element.  This  is  excessively  fanciful, 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  it  implies  upon 
an  ethnological  question  cannot  possibly  be  attri- 
buted to  Moses,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  fact  of  his  divine  inspiration. 

The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  slave-market.  The  medium  of  communi- 
cation seems  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  slave-mer- 
chant. About  B.C.  800  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tyrians 
as  selling  the  children  of  Judah  to  the  Grecians 
(Joel  iii.  6)  ; and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  Greeks  are 
mentioned  as  bartering  their  brazen  vessels  for 
slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  Bochart  says  that  the 
Greek  slaves  were  highly  valued  throughout  the 
East  ( Geogr . Sac.  pt.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  3,p.  175);  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Tyrians  took  advantage  of  the 
calamities  which  befell  either  nation  to  sell  them 
as  slaves  to  the  other.  Abundant  opportunities 
would  be  afforded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy  on  the  one  people,  and  the  Syrian  on  the 
other ; and  it  is  certain  that  Tyre  would  let  slip  no 
occasion  of  replenishing  her  slave-market. 

Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occurs  in  Dan.  viii. 
21,  &c.,  where  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors  is  rapidly  sketched.  Zechariah  (ix.  13) 
foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  Maccabees  against  the 
Graeco-Syrian  empire,  while  Isaiah  looks  forward 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks,  amongst  other 
Gentiles,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jewish 
missionaries  (lxvi.  19).  For  the  connexion  between 
the  Jews  and  the  quasi-Greek  kingdoms  which 
sprang  out  of  the  divided  empire  of  Alexander, 
reference  should  be  made  to  other  articles. 

The  presence  of  Alexander  himself  at  Jerusalem, 
and  his  respectful  demeanour,  are  described  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  8,  §3) ; and  some  Jews  are  even 
said  to  have  joined  him  in  his  expedition  against 
Persia  (Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion,  ii.  4),  as  the 
Samaritans  had  already  done  in  the  siege  of  Tyre 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §§4-6).  In  1 Macc.  xii.  5-23 
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(about  B.C.  180),  and  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §10,  we 
have  an  account  of  an  embassy  and  letter  sent  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Jews.  [Areus  ; Onias.] 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  transaction  is 
the  claim  which  the  Lacedaemonians  prefer  to  kin- 
dred with  the  Jews,  and  which  Areus  professes  to 
establish  by  reference  to  a book.  It  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  two  declining  nations,  the  one  crouch- 
ing beneath  a Roman,  the  other  beneath  a Graeco- 
Syrian  invader,  should  draw  together  in  face  ot  the 
common  calamity.  This  may  have  been  the  case, 
or  we  may  with  Jahn  (Heb.  Comm.  ix.  91,  note) 
regard  the  affair  as  a piece  of  pompous  trifling  or 
idle  curiosity,  at  a period  when  “ all  nations  were 
curious  to  ascertain  their  origin,  and  their  relation- 
ship to  other  nations.” 

The  notices  of  the  Jewish  people  which  occur  in 
Greek  writers  have  been  collected  by  Josephus  (c. 
Apion.  i.  22).  The  chief  are  Pythagoras,  Hero- 
dotus, Choerilus,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  He- 
cataeus.  The  main  drift  of  the  argument  of  J osephus 
is  to  show  that  the  Greek  authors  derived  their  ma- 
terials from  Jewish  sources,  or  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  referred  to  Jewish  history.  For  Py- 
thagoras, he  cites  Hermippus’  life;  for  Aristotle, 
Clearchus:  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Neo-Platonism  of  these  authorities  makes  them 
comparatively  worthless ; that  Hermippus  in  par- 
ticular belongs  to  that  Alexandrian  school  which 
made  it  its  business  to  fuse  the  Hebrew  traditions 
with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  propitiated  the 
genius  of  Orientalism  by  denying  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality to  the  great  and  independent  thinkers  of 
the  West.  This  style  of  thought  was  farther  de- 
veloped by  Iamblichus ; and  a very  good  specimen 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  Le  Clerc’s  notes  on  Grotius, 
de  Verit.  It  has  been  ably  and  vehemently  assailed 
by  Ritter,  Hist.  Phil.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Palestine  as 
confessing  that  they  derived  the  rite  of  circumcision 
from  the  Egyptians  (ii.  104).  Bahr,  however,  does 
net  think  it  likely  that  Herodotus  visited  the  in- 
terior of  Palestine,  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  sea-coast.  (On  the  other  hand  see  Dahlmann, 
pp.  55,  56,  Engl,  transl.)  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Herodotus  could  have  visited  Jeru- 
salem without  giving  us  some  more  detailed  account 
of  it  than  the  merely  incidental  notices  in  ii.  159 
and  iii.  5,  not  to  mention  that  the  site  of  KaSims 
is  still  a disputed  question. 

The  victory  of  Pharaoh-Necho  over  Josiah  at 
Megiddo  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  (comp.  Herod, 
ii.  159  with  2 K.  xxiii.  29  ff.,  2 Chr.  xxxv.  20  ff.). 
It  is  singular  that  Josephus  should  have  omitted 


Sacred  symbolic  Tree  of  the  Assyrians.  From  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Black  Stone. 
(Fergusson’s  Nineveh  and  Perse  polls,  p.  '29a.  1 
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these  references,  and  cited  Herodotus  ouly  as  men- 
tioning the  nte  of  circumcision. 

The  work  of  Theophrastus  cited  is  not  extant ; he 
enumerates  amongst  other  oaths  that  of  Corban. 

Choerilus  is  supposed  by  Josephus  to  describe  the 
Jews  in  a by  no  means  flattering  portrait  of  a 
people  who  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece.  The  chief  points  of  identification 
are,  their  speaking  the  Phoenician  language,  and 
dwelling  in  the  Solymean  mountains,  near  a broad 
lake,  which  according  to  Josephus  was  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Hecataeus  of  Josephus  is  Hecataeus  of  Ab- 
dera,  a contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus.  The  authenticity  of  the 
History  of  the  Jews  attiibuted  to  him  by  Josephus 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Origen  and  others. 

After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  absorption  into  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of 
the  dominions  of  Alexander,  the  political  connexion 
between  the  Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  independent 
nations  no  longer  existed. 

The  name  of  the  country,  Greece,  occurs  once  in 

N.  T.,  Acts  xx.  2,  "EAAas  = Greece,  i.  e.  Greece 
Proper,  as  opposed  to  Macedonia.  In  the  A.  V.  of 

O.  T.  the  word  Greek  is  not  found;  either  Javan 

is  retained,  or,  as  in  Joel  iii.  6,  the  word  is  rendered 
by  Grecian.  In  Maccabees  Greeks  and  Grecians 
seem  to  be  used  indifferently  (comp.  1 Macc.  i.  10, 
vi.  2 ; also  2 Macc.  iv.  10,  Greekish).  In  N.  T., 
on  the  other  hand,  a distinction  is  observed,  "E'nXtjv 
being  rendered  Greek,  and  'EAA77Fi<rrf)$  Grecian. 
The  difference  of  the  English  terminations,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  difference  of  meanings. 
''EAAtjf  in  N.  T.  is  either  a Greek  by  race,  as  in 
Acts  xvi.  1-3,  xviii.  17,  Rom.  i.  14;  or  more  fre- 
quently a Gentile,  as  opposed  to  a Jew  (Rom.  ii. 
9,  10,  &c.)  ; so  fern.  *EAA7jFt s,  Mark  vii.  26,  Acts 
xvii.  12.  'EAAtj vktt^s  (properly  “ one  who  speaks 
Greek ")  is  a foreign  Jew ; opposed,  therefore,  not 
to  ’IouSatos,  but  to  ‘Efipaios,  a home- Jew,  one 
who  dwelt  in  Palestine.  So  Schleusner,  &c. : accord- 
ing to  vSalmasius,  however,  the  Hellenists  were  Greek 
proselytes,  who  had  become  Christians;  so  Wolf, 
Parkhurst,  &c.,  arguing  from  Acts  xi.  20,  where 
'EAA7 ]ULaTaL  are  contrasted  with  ’I ouSatoi  in  19. 
The  question  resolves  itself  partly  into  a textual 
one,  Griesbach  having  adopted  the  reading  ‘'EAAtj- 
vas.  and  so  also  Lachmann.  [T.  E.  B.] 

GRINDING.  [Mill.] 

GROVE.  A word  used  in  the  A.  V.,  with  two 
exceptions,  to  translate  the  mysterious  Hebrew  term 
Asherah  This  term  is  examined  under  its 

own  head  (p. 
120),  where  it 
is  observed  that 
almost  all  mo- 
dern interpret- 
*ers  agree  that 
an  idol  or  image 
of  some  kina 
must  be  in- 
tended, and  not 
a grove,  as  our 
translators  ren- 
der, following 
the  version  of  the 
LXX.  (facos) 
and  of  the  Vul- 
gate (Incus). 
This  is  evideul 
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from  many  passages,  and  especially  from  2 K.  xxiii.  b, 
where  we  find  that  Josiah  “ brought  out  the  Ashe- 
rah  ” (translated  by  our  version  “ the  grove  ”) 
“ from  the  house  of  the  Lord  ” (comp,  also  Judg. 
iii.  7 ; 1 K.  xiv.  23,  xviii.  19).  In  many  passages 
the  “ groves”  are  grouped  with  molten  and  graven 
images  in  a manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  some 
idol  was  intended  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  3,  4 ; 
Is.  xvii.  8).  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
what  the  Asherah  was  ; but  in  addition  to  the  views 
set  forth  under  Asherah,  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice  a probable  connexion  between  this  symbol  or 
image — whatever  it  was— and  the  sacred  symbolic 
tree,  the  representation  of  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently on  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  is  shown  in 
the  preceding  woodcut.  The  connexion  is  inge- 
niously maintained  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis  restored  (pp.  299-304),  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

2.  The  two  exceptions  noticed  above  are  Gen.  xxi. 
33  and  1 Sam.  xxii.  6 (margin),  where  “ grove”  is 
employed  to  render  the  word  Eshel,  which 

in  the  text  of  the  latter  passage,  and  in  1 Sam. 
xxxi.  13,  is  translated  “ tree.”  Professor  Stanley 
(S.  Sf  P.  §77 ; also  p.  21,  note)  would  have  Eshel 
to  be  a tamarisk  ; but  this  is  controverted  by  Bonar 
( Land  of  Prom.),  on  the  ground  of  the  thin  and 
shadeless  nature  of  that  tree.  It  is  now  however  ge- 
nerally recognised  (amongst  others,  see  Gesen.  Thes. 
506 ; Stanley,  S.  $ P.  §76,  3;  p.  142  note,  220  note, 
and  passim ),  that  the  word  Elon,  which  is 

uniformly  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  “ plain,”  signifies  a 
grove  or  plantation.  Such  were  the  Elon  of  Mamre 
(Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13,  xviii.  1);  of  Moreh  (Gen. 
xii.  6 ; Deut.  xi.  30)  ; of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11), 
or  Zaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33)  ; of  the  pillar  (Judg. 
ix.  6)  ; of  Meonenim  (Judg.  ix.  37)  ; and  of  Tabor 
(1  Sam.  x.  3).  In  all  these  cases  the  LXX.  have 
5 pvs  or  fiaXauos  ; the  Vulgate — which  the  A.  V. 
probably  followed — Vallis  or  Convallis , in  the  last 
three  however  Quercus. 

In  the  religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  groves 
play  a prominent  part.  In  old  times  altars  only 
were  erected  to  the  gods.  It  was  thought  wrong  to 
shut  up  the  gods  within  walls,  and  hence,  as  Pliny 
expressly  tells  us,  trees  were  the  first  temples  (Tac. 
H.  N.  xii.  2 ; Germ.  9 ; Lucian,  de  Sacrific.  10  ; 
see  Carpzov,  App.  Grit.  p.  332),  and  from  the  earliest 
times  groves  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  reli- 
gious worship  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7,  xiii.  18  ; Deut.  xi.  30  ; 
A.  V.  “ plain  see  above).  Their  high  antiquity, 
refreshing  shade,  solemn  silence,  and  awe-inspiring 
solitude,  as  well  as  the  striking  illustration  they 
afford  of  natural  life,  marked  them  out  as  the  fit 
localities,  or  even  the  actual  objects  of  worship 
(“  Lucos  et  in  iis  silentia  ipsa  adoramus,”  Plin.  xii. 
1 ; “ Secretum  luci . . . et  admiratio  umbrae  fidem 
tibi  numinis  facit,”  Sen.  Ep.  xii.  ; “ Quo  posses 
viso  dicere  Numen  habet,”  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  295  ; 
“ Sacra  nemus  accubet  umbra,”  Virg.  Georg,  iii. 
334  ; Ov.  Met.  viii.  743  ; Ez.  vi.  13;  Is.  lvii.  5 ; 
Hos.  iv.  13).  This  last  passage  hints  at  another 
and  darker  reason  why  groves  were  opportune  for 
the  degraded  services  of  idolatry ; their  shadow  hid 
the  atrocities  and  obscenities  of  heathen  worship. 
The  groves  were  generally  found  connected  with 
temples,  and  often  had  the  right  of  affording  an 
asylum  (Tac.  Germ.  9,  40 ; Herod,  ii.  138  ; Virg. 
Aen.  i.  441,  ii.  512  ; Sil.  Ital.  i.  81).  ‘Some 
have  supposed  that  even  the  Jewish  Temple  had  a 
r €fievos  planted  with  palm  and  cedar  (Ps.  xcii. 
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12,  13)  and  olive  (Ps.  Iii.  8)  as  the  mosk  which 
stands  on  its  site  now  has.  This  is  more  than 
doubtful ; but  we  know  that  a celebrated  oak  stood  * 
by  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26 ; 
Judg.  ix.  6 ; Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  142).  We  find 
repeated  mention  of  groves  consecrated  with  deep 
superstition  to  particular  gods  (Liv.  vii.  25,  xxiv.  3, 
xxxv.  51 ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  12,  51,  &c.,  iv.  73,  &c.). 
For  this  reason  they  were  stringently  forbidden  to 
the  Jews  (Ex.  xxxiv.  13  ; Jer.  xvii.  2 ; Ez.  xx.  28), 
and  Maimonides  even  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
sit  under  the  shade  of  any  green  tree  where  an  idol- 
statue  was  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Antiq.  p.  290).  Yet  we 
find  abundant  indications  that  the  Hebrews  felt  the 
influence  of  groves  on  the  mind  (“  the  spirit  in  the 
woods,”  Wordsworth),  and  therefore  selected  them 
for  solemn  purposes,  such  as  great  national  meetings 
(Judg.  ix.  6,  37)  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  (Gen. 
xxxv.  8;  1 Sam.  xxxi.  14).  Those  connected  with 
patriarchal  history  were  peculiarly  liable  to  super- 
stitious reverence  (Am.  v.  5,  viii.  13),  and  we  find 
that  the  groves  of  Mamre  were  long  a place  of 
worship  (Sozomen,  H.  E.  ii.  4 ; Euseb.  V it.  Con- 
stant. 81 ; Reland,  Palaest.  p.  714).  There  are  in 
Scripture  many  memorable  trees ; e.g.  Allon-bachuth 
(Gen.  xxxv.  8),  the  tamarisk  (but  see  above)  in 
Gibeah  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6),  the  terebinth  in  Shechem 
(Jos.  xxiv.  26,  under  which  the  law  was  set  up),  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  5),  the  terebinth  of 
enchantments  (Judg.  ix.  37),  the  terebinth  of  wan- 
derers (Judg.  iv.  11),  and  others  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2,  x. 
3, sometimes  “plain”  inA.V.,Vulg.  “convallis”). 

This  observation  of  particular  trees  was  among 
the  heathen  extended  to  a regular  worship  of  them. 
“ Tree-worship  may  be  traced  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  not  only  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  but  also 
onward  uninterruptedly  into  Palestine  and  Syria, 
Assyria,  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  Siam,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  China,  Japan,  and  Siberia ; also  westward 
into  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  countries  ; 
and  in  most  of  the  countries  here  named  it  obtains 
in  the  present  day,  combined  as  it  has  been  in  other 
parts  with  various  forms  of  idolatry  ” (Gen.  of  Earth 
and  Man,  p.  139).  “ The  worship  of  trees  even 

goes  back  among  the  Iraunians  to  the  rules  of 
Horn,  called  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the  promulgator 
of  the  old  law.  We  know  from  Herodotus  the 
delight  which  Xerxes  took  in  the  great  plane-tree 
in  Lydia,  on  which  he  bestowed  golden  ornaments, 
and  appointed  for  it  a sentinel  in  the  person  of  one 
of  the  “ immortal  ten  thousand.”  The  early  vene- 
ration of  trees  was  associated,  by  the  moist  and 
refreshing  canopy  of  foliage,  with  that  of  sacred 
fountains.  In  similar  connexion  with  the  early 
worship  of  nature  were  among  the  Hellenic  nations 
the  fame  of  the  great  palm-tree  of  Delos,  and  of  an 
aged  platanus  in  Arcadia.  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
venerate  the  colossal  Indian  fig-tree  of  Anurah- 
depura.  ...  As  single  trees  thus  became  objects  of 
veneration  from  the  beauty  of  their  form,  so  did 
also  groups  of  trees,  under  the  name  of  ‘ groves  of 
gods.’  Pausanias  (i.  21,  §9)  is  full  of  the  praise 
of  a grove  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Grynion  in  Aeolis  ; and  the  grove  of  Colone  is  cele- 
brated in  the  renowned  chorus  of  Sophocles  ” (Hum- 
boldt, Cosmos,  ii.  96,  Eng.  ed.).  The  custom  of 
adorning  trees  “ with  jewels  and  mantles  ” was  very 
ancient  and  universal  (Herod,  vii.  31 ; Aelian,  V.  If. 
ii.  14 ; Theocr.  Id.  xviii. ; Ov.  Met.  viii.  723,  745  ; 
Amob.  adv.  Gentes,  i.  39),  and  even  still  exists  in 
the  East. 

The  oracular  trees  of  antiquity  are  well  known 
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{II.  xvi.  233 ; Od.  v.  237  ; Soph.  Track.  754 ; Yirg.  I 
Georg,  ii.  16  ; Sil.  Ital.  iii.  11).  Each  god  had  some  | 
sacred  tree  (Yirg.  Eel.  vii.  61  sqq.).  The  Etru- 
rians are  said  to  have  worshipped  a palm,  and  the 
Celts  an  oak  (Max.  Tyr.  Dissert.  38,  in  Godwyn’s 
Mos.  and  Aar.  ii.  4).  On  the  Druidic  veneration 
of  oak-groves,  see  Pliny,  II.  N.  xvi.  44 ; Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  30.  In  the  same  way,  according  to  the  mission- 
ary Oldendorp,  the  negros  “ have  sacred  groves,  the 
abodes  of  a deity,  which  no  negro  ventures  to  enter 
except  the  priests  ” (Prichard,  Eat.  Hist,  of  Man, 
525-539,  3rd  ed. ; Park’s  Travels,  p.  65).  So  too 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (Rawlinson’s  Herod,  ii.  298). 
Long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  it  was 
found  necessary  to  forbid  all  abuse  of  trees  and  groves 
to  the  purposes  of  superstition  (Harduin,  Act.  Concil. 
i.  988 ; see  Orelli,  ad  Tac.  Germ.  9).  [F.  W.  F.] 

GUARD'.  The  Hebrew  terms  commonly  used 
had  reference  to  the  special  duties  which  the  body- 
guard of  a monarch  had  to  perform. 

(1.)  Tabbach  (PI3LD)  originally  signified  a “ cook,” 
and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  cook  in  Eastern 
countries,  it  gained  the  secondary  sense  of  “ execu- 
tioner,” and  is  applied  to  the  body-guard  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36),  and  Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  8 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  9,  xl.  1 ; Dan.  ii.  14).  [Executioner.] 

(2.)  Ratz  (p*1)  properly  means  a “runner,”  and 
is  the  ordinary  term  employed  for  the  attendants  of 
the  Jewish  kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run  before 
the  chariot  (2  Sam.  xv.  1 ; 1 K.  i.  5),  like  the 
cursores  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (Senec.  Ep.  87, 
126).  That  the  Jewish  “runners”  superadded 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a military  guard  appears  from 
several  passages  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17  ; 2 K.  x.  25,  xi. 
6 ; 2 Chr.  xii.  10).  It  was  their  office  also  to  carry 
despatches  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6).  They  had  a guard-room 
set  apart  for  their  use  in  the  king’s  palace,  in 
which  their  arms  were  kept  ready  for  use  (1  K. 
xiv.  28  ; 2 Chr.  xii.  11).  [Footman.] 

(3.)  The  terms  mishmereth  (rnfOfc^ft)  and  mish- 
mar  (“lDS^O)  express  properly  the  act  of  watching , 
but  are  occasionally  transferred  to  the  persons  who 
kept  watch  (Neh.  iv.  9. 22,  vii.  3,  xii.  9 ; Job  vii.  12). 
The  A.  V.  is  probably  correct  in  substituting  mish- 
marto  (hfllDt^lD)  for  the  present  reading  in  2 Sam. 
xxiii.  23,  Benaiah  being  appointed  “ captain  of  the 
guard,”  as  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  14,  §4)  relates,  and 
not  privy  councillor : the  same  error  has  crept  into 
the  text  in  1 Sam.  xxii.  14,  where  the  words  “ which 
goeth  at  thy  bidding”  may  originally  have  been 
“ captain  of  the  body-guard.”  For  the  duties  of  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  see  Captain.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GUD'GODAH  (with  the  art.  Hainan ; To5- 
7<xS ; Gadgad ),  Deut.  x.  7.  [Hor  Hagidgad.] 

GUEST.  [Hospitality.] 

GUL'LOTH  (irta,  plural  of  flV}),  a Hebrew 
term  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible,  and 
used  only  in  two  passages — and  those  identical  re- 
lations of  the  same  occurrence — to  denote  a natural 
object,  viz.  the  springs  added  by  the  great  Caleb  to 
the  south  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Debir,  which 
formed  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Achsah  (Josh.  xv. 
19  ; Judg.  i.  15).  The  springs  were  “ upper  ” and 
“ lower  ” — possibly  one  at  the  top  and  the  other 
the  bottom  of  a ravine  or  glen  ; and  they  may  have 
derived  their  unusual  name  from  their  appearance 
being  different  to  that  of  the  ordinary  springs  of  the 
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country.  The  root  (^Sil)  has  the  force  of  rolling 
or  tumbling  over,  and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that 
they  welled  up  in  that  round  or  mushroom  form 
which  is  not  uncommon  here,  though  apparently 
most  rare  in  Palestine.  The  rendering  of  the  Vat. 
LXX.  is  singular.  In  Josh,  it  has  tt)v  Bordauis, 
and  tt}v  YovaiQKav,  the  latter  doubtless  a mere  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew.  The  Alex.  MS.,  as  usual, 
is  faithful  to  the  Hebrew  text.  In  Judges  both 
have  XvTpwais.  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made 
by  Dr.  Rosen  to  identify  these  springs  with  the 
Ain  Nunkur  near  Hebron  (see  Zeitschrift  der  D. 
M.  G.  1857)  ; but  the  identification  can  hardly 
be  received  without  fuller  confirmation  (Stanley, 
S.  Sf  P.  App.  §54).  [Debir.]  [G.] 

GU'NI  CO-l-l  ; Ycovl,  b Yawl,  Alex.  Yawl ; 
Guni).  1.  A son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24 ; 
1 Chr.  vii.  13),  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Gunites  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  Like  several  others  ot 
the  early  Israelite  names,  Guni  is  a patronymic — 
“ Gunite  ; ” as  if  already  a family  at  the  time  ot 
its  first  mention  (comp.  Arodi,  Hushim,  &c.). 

2.  A descendant  of  Gad ; father  of  Abdiel  a chief 
man  in  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  15). 

GU'NITES,  THE  (01 -I H ; 6 Yawl-,  Gunitae ), 
the  “ family  ” which  sprang  from  Guni,  son  ot 
Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  There  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew  any  difference  between  the  two  names, 
of  the  individual  and  the  family. 

GUR,  THE  GOING  UP  TO  (nirn^D 
= the  ascent  or  steep  of  Gur,  or  the  lion’s  whelp, 
Ges.  Thes.  275;  eV  tw  avafialveiv  Tat ; ascensus 
Gaver),  an  ascent  or  rising  ground,  at  which 
Ahaziah  received  his  death-blow  while  flying  from 
Jehu  after  the  slaughter  of  Joram  (2  K.  ix.  27). 
It  is  described  as  at  (2)  Ibleam,  and  on  the  way 
between  Jezreel  and  Beth-hag-gan  (A.  V.  “ the 
garden-house”).  As  the  latter  is  identified  with 
tolerable  probability  with  the  present  Jenin,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  ascent  of  Gur  was  some 
place  more  than  usually  steep  on  the  difficult  road 
which  leads  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jenin. 
By  Josephus  it  is  mentioned  {Ant.  ix.  6,  §4) 
merely  as  “ a certain  ascent  ” {iv  tivi  -irpoafldaei). 
Neither  it  nor  Tbleam  have  been  yet  recovered. 

For  the  details  of  the  occurrence  see  Jehu.  For 
other  ascents  see  Adummim,  Acrabbim,  Ziz.  [G.] 

GUR  BA'AL  (by2"“llJ  ; Uirpa ; Gurbaal), 
a place  or  district  in  which  dwelt  Arabians,  as 
recorded  in  2 Chr.  xxvi.  7.  It  appears  from  the 
context  to  have  been  in  the  country  lying  between 
Palestine  and  the  Arabian  peninsula;  but  this, 
although  probable,  and  although  the  LXX.  reading  is 
in  favour  of  the  conjecture,  cannot  be  proved,  no  site 
having  been  assigned  to  it.  The  Arab  geographers 
mention  a place  called  Baal,  on  the  Syrian  road, 

north  of  El-Medeeneh  {Marasid,  s.  v.  The 

Targum,  as  Winer  (s.  v.)  remarks,  reads 
van  — “ Arabs  living  in  Gerar  ’’—suggest- 

ing *V1]|  instead  of  “Vii! ; but  there  is  no  further 
evidence  to  strengthen  this  supposition.  [See  also 
Gerar.]  The  ingenious  conjectures  of  Bochart 
{Phaleg,  ii.  22)  respecting  the  Mehunim,  who  are 
mentioned  together  with  the  “ Arabians  that  dwelt 
in  Gur  Baal,”  may  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  Mehunim,  although  they  are  far  fetched. 
[Mehunim.]  [E.  S.  P.] 
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HAAHASH'TARI  (nn^flNII,  with  the  ar- 
ticle, = the  Ahashtarite ; t6v  'Aacrdfip,  Alex.  ’A<r- 
6ypd  ; Ahasthari),  a man,  or  a family,  immediately 
descended  from  Ashur,  “ father  of  Tekoa”  by  his 
second  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6).  The  name  does 
not  appear  again,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a place 
of  similar  name. 

HABAI'AH  (n»nn,  in  Neh.  rPin  ; Aa/3 efa, 
’E)8 i'a,  Alex.  ’0/3ata  ; Hobia , Hdbia ).  Bene-Cha- 
baijah  were  among  the  sons  of  the  priests  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  but  whose 
genealogy  being  imperfect,  were  not  allowed  to  serve 
(Ezr.  ii.  61 ; Neh.  vii.  63).  It  is  not  clear  from 
the  passage  whether  they  were  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite.  In  the  lists 
of  1 Esdras  the  name  is  given  as  Obdia. 

HAB'AKKUK  (p-lpinX;  Jerome,  Prol.  in 
Hab.  renders  it  by  the  Greek  7repi\7j\f/is  ; ’Apj8 a- 
kov/jl  ; Habacuc).  Other  Greek  forms  of  the  name 
are  5Aj8)3 aKovp,  which  Suidas  erroneously  renders 
iraT^ip  iyepaecos,  * AfiaKovp  (Georg.  Cedrenus), 
'Ap.fSa.KOVK,  and  ’Aj3 fiaKOVK  (Dorotheus,  Doctr. 
2).  The  Latin  forms  are  Ambacum,  Ambacuc, 
and  Abacuc. 

1.  Of  the  facts  of  the  prophet’s  life  we  have  no 
certain  information,  and  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  there  is  great  division  of  opinion. 
The  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Habakkuk  was  the 
son  of  the  Shunammite  woman  whom  Elisha  re- 
stored to  life  is  repeated  by  Abarbanel  in  his  com- 
mentary, and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a 
f nciful  etymology  of  the  prophet’s  name,  based  on 
the  expression  in  2 K.  iv.  16.  Equally  unfounded 
is  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  sentinel  set  by 
Isaiah  to  watch  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
(comp.  Is.  xxi.  16  with  Hab.  ii.  1).  In  the  title 
of  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  found  in 
the  LXX.  version  in  Origen’s  Tetrapla,  the  author 
is  called  “ Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.”  Some  have  supposed  this  apocry- 
phal writer  to  be  identical  with  the  prophet  (Je- 
rome, prooem.  in  Dan.).  The  psalm  in  ch.  3 and 
its  title  are  thought  to  favour  the  opinion  that 
Habakkuk  was  a Levite  (Delitzsch,  Habakuk , p. 
iii.).  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (vol.  ii.  p.  240,  de  Vitis 
Prophetarum ) and  Dorotheus  ( Chron . Pasch. 
p.  150)  say  that  he  was  of  fiyO&K-fip  or  (Sr)0tTOvxd.p 
{Hethacat,  Isid.  Hispal.  c.  47),  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon.  This  may  have  been  the  same  as  Bethza- 
charias,  where  Judas  Maccabaeus  was  defeated  by 
Antiochus  Eupator  (1  Macc.  vi.  32,  33).  The 
same  authors  relate  that  when  Jerusalem  was 
sacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Habakkuk  fled  to 
Ostracine,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  Chal- 
daeans  had  left  the  city,  when  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  and  died  at  his  farm  two  years  before 
the  return  from  Babylon,  B.C.  538.  It  was  during 
his  residence  in  Judaea  that  he  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried food  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  at  Babylon. 
This  legend  is  given  in  the  history  of  Bel  and\  the 
Dragon,  and  is  repeated  by  Eusebius,  BarHebraeus, 
and  Euty chius.  It  is  quoted  from  Joseph  ben 
Gorion  {B.  J.  xi.  3)  by  Abarbanel  {Comm,  on 
Hab.),  and  seriously  refuted  by  him  on  chrono- 
logical grounds.  The  scene  of  the  event  was  shown 
to  mediaeval  travellers  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
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to  Bethlehem  {Early  Travels  in  Palestine , p.  29). 
Habakkuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Keilah  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  eight  miles  E.  of  Eleutheropolis 
(Eusebius,  Onomasticon).  Rabbinical  tradition 
places  his  tomb  at  Chukkok,  of  the  tribe  of  Napn- 
thali,  now  called  Jakuk.  In  the  days  of  Zebenus, 
bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  according  to  Nicephorus 
{H.  E.  xii.  48)  and  Sozomen  {H.  E.  vii.  28),  the 
remains  of  the  prophets  Habakkuk  and  Micah  were 
discovered  at  Keilah. 

2.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  agree  in  placing 
Habakkuk  with  Joel  and  Nahum  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (cf.  Seder  Olam  Pabba  and  Zuta,  and 
Tsemach  David).  This  date  is  adopted  by  Kimchi 
and  Abarbanel  among  the  Rabbis,  and  by  Witsius, 
Kalinsky,  and  Jahn  among  modern  writers.  The 
general  corruption  and  lawlessness  which  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  are  supposed  to  be  referred 
to  in  Hab.  i.  2-4.  Both  Kalinsky  and  Jahn  con- 
jecture that  Habakkuk  may  have  been  one  of  the 
prophets  mentioned  in  2 K.  xxi.  10.  Syncellus 
{Chronographia,  pp.  214,  230,  240)  makes  him 
contemporary  with  Ezekiel,  and  extends  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  from  the  time  of  Manasseh  to  that 
of  Daniel  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech.  The 
Chronicon  Paschale  places  him  later,  first  men- 
tioning him  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(Olymp.  32),  as  contemporary  with  Zephaniah  and 
Nahum ; and  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  (Olymp.  42),  as  contemporary  with  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel  in  Persia,  with  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
in  Judaea,  and  with  Baruch  in  Egypt.  Davidson 
{Horne’s  Intr.  ii.  968),  following  Keil,  decides  in 
favour  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Calmet,  Jaeger,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Rosenmiiller, 
Knobel,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  and  Meier  agree  in  assign- 
ing the  commencement  of  Habakkuk’ s prophecy  to 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  though  they  are  divided  as 
to  the  exact  period  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred. 
Knobel  {Der  Prophetism.  d.  Hebr.)  and  Meier 
• {Gesch.  d.  poet.  nat.  Liter,  d.  Hebr.)  are  in  favour 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Chaldean  era,  after 
the  battle  of  Carchemish  (b.C.  606),  when  Judaea 
was  first  threatened  by  the  victors.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  Habakkuk’s  prophecy  has  been 
discussed  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner  by 
Delitzsch  {Der  Prophet  Habakuk,  Einl.  §3),  and 
though  his  arguments  are  rather  ingenious  than 
convincing,  they  are  well  deserving  of  consideration 
as  based  upon  internal  evidence.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his 
prophecy  about  the  12  th  or  13th  year  of  Josiah 
(B.c.  630  or  629),  for  reasons  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a summary.  In  Hab.  i.  5 the  expression 
“ in  your  days”  shows  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  would  take  place  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  same  phrase  in 
Jer.  xvi.  9 embraces  a period  of  at  most  twenty 
years,  while  in  Ez.  xii.  25  it  denotes  about  six 
years,  and  therefore,  reckoning  backwards  from  the 
Chaldean  invasion,  the  date  above  assigned  would 
involve  no  violation  of  probability,  though  the 
argument  does  not  amount  to  a proof.  From  the 
similarity  of  Hab.  ii.  10  and  Zeph.  i.  7,  Delitzscii 
infers  that  the  latter  is  an  imitation,  the  former 
being  the  original.  He  supports  this  conclusion 
by  many  collateral  arguments.  Now  Zephaniah, 
according  to  the  superscription  of  his  prophecy, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  from  iii.  5 must 
have  prophesied  after  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
restored,  that  is,  after  the  twelfth  year  of  that 
king’s  reign.  It  is  probable  that  he  wrote  about 
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B.C.  624.  Between  this  period  therefore  and  the 
12th  year  of  Josiah  (b.C.  630)  Delitzsch  places 
Habakkuk.  But  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy  in 
the  13th  year  of  Josiah,  and  many  passages  are 
borrowed  by  him  from  Habakkuk  (cf.  Hah.  ii.  13 
with  Jer.  li.  58,  &c.).  The  latter  therefore  must 
have  written  about  630  or  629  B.C.  This  view 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  position  of 
his  prophecy  in  the  0.  T.  Canon. 

3.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  prophecy  as  an 
organic  whole,  Rosenmiiller  divided  it  into  three 
parts  corresponding  to  the  chapters,  and  assigned 
the  first  chapter  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the 
second  to  that  of  Jehoiachin,  and  the  third  to  that 
of  Zedekiah,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  for  the 
third  time  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Kalinsky  ( Vatic. 
Chabac.  et  Nah.)  makes  four  divisions,  and  refers 
the  prophecy  not  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  to  Esar- 
haddon.  But  in  such  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
the  true  character  of  the  composition  as  a perfectly 
developed  poem  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  pro- 
phet commences  by  announcing  his  office  and  im- 
portant mission  (i.  1).  He  bewails  the  corruption 
and  social  disorganisation  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  cries  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i.  2-4). 
Next  follows  the  reply  of  the  Deity,  threatening 
swift  vengeance  (i.  5-11).  The  prophet,  trans- 
ferring himself  to  the  near  future  foreshadowed  in 
the  divine  threatenings,  sees  the  rapacity  and  boast- 
ful impiety  of  the  Chaldean  hosts,  but,  confident 
that  God  has  only  employed  them  as  the  instru- 
ments of  correction,  assumes  (ii.  1 ) an  attitude  of 
hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see  the  issue. 
He  receives  the  divine  command  to  write  in  an 
enduring  form  the  vision  of  God’s  retributive  jus- 
tice, as  revealed  to  his  prophetic  eye  (ii.  2,  3).  The 
doom  of  the  Chaldeans  is  first  foretold  in  general 
terms  (ii.  4-6),  and  the  announcement  is  followed 
by  a series  of  denunciations  pronounced  upon  them 
by  the  nations  who  had  suffered  from  their  oppres- 
sion (ii.  6-20).  The  strophical  arrangement  of  these 
“ woes”  is  a remarkable  feature  of  the  prophecy. 
They  are  distributed  in  strophes  of  three  verses 
each,  characterised  by  a certain  regularity  of  struc- 
ture. The  first  four  commence  with  a “Woe!” 
and  close  with  a verse  beginning  with  '3  (for). 

The  first  verse  of  each  of  these  contains  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sin,  the  second  the  development  of 
the  woe,  while  the  third  is  confirmatory  of  the 
woe  denounced.  The  fifth  strophe  differs  from  the 
others  in  form  in  having  a verse  introductory  to 
the  woe.  The  prominent  vices  of  the  Chaldeans’ 
character,  as  delineated  in  i.  5-11,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  separate  denunciations  : their  insatiable 
ambition  (ii.  6-8),  their  covetousness  (ii.  9-11), 
cruelty  (ii.  12-14),  drunkenness  (ii.  15-17),  and 
idolatry  (ii.  18-20).  The  whole  concludes  with 
the  magnificent  Psalm  in  chap.  iii. , “ Habakkuk’s 
Pindaric  ode”  (Ewald),  a composition  unrivalled 
for  boldness  of  conception,  sublimity  of  thought, 
and  majesty  of  diction.  This  constitutes,  in  De- 
litzsch’s  opinion,  “ the  second  grand  division  of 
the  entire  prophecy,  as  the  subjective  reflex  of 
the  two  subdivisions  of  the  first,  and  the  lyrical 
recapitulation  of  the  whole.”  It  is  the  echo  of  the 
feelings  aroused  in  the  prophet’s  mind  by  the  divine 
answers  to  his  appeals ; fear  in  anticipation  of  the 
threatened  judgments,  and  thankfulness  and  joy  at 
the  promised  retribution.  But,  though  intimately 
connected  with  the  former  part  of  the  prophecy,  it 
is  in  itself  a perfect  whole,  as  is  sufficiently  evident 
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from  its  ly.ical  character,  and  the  musical  arrange- 
ment by  which  it  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  temple 
service. 

In  other  parts  of  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  given  as 
Habbacuc,  and  Abacuc.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HABAZINI'AH  (ITmn  ; Xapaaiv,  Alex. 
Xapa jSeei/ ; Habsania ),  apparently  the  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  the  Rechabites  : his  descend- 
ant Jaazaniah  was  the  chief  man  among  them  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

HAB  BACUC  (’  Ay/BaKovy ; Habacuc) , the  form 
in  which  the  name  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  is 
given  in  the  Apocrypha  (Bel,  33-39). 

HABERGEON,  a coat  of  mail  covering  the 
neck  and  breast.  The  Hebrew  terms  are 
iin^,  and  The  first,  tachara , occurs  only 

in  Ex.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix.  23,  and  is  noticed  inci- 
dentally to  illustrate  the  mode  of  making  the  aper- 
ture for  the  head  in  the  sacerdotal  meil.  It  was 
probably  similar  to  the  linen  corslet  (XivoQcapyQ, 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  182,  iii.  47), 
and  the  Greeks  (II.  ii.  529,  830).  The  second, 
shirydh,  occurs  only  in  Job  xli.  26,  and  is  regarded  as 
another  form  of  shir y an  a “breastplate” 

(Is.  lix.  17)  ; this  sense  has  been  questioned,  as  the 
context  requires  offensive  rather  than  defensive 
armour  ; but  the  objection  may  be  met  by  the  sup- 
position of  an  extended  sense  being  given  to  the 
verb,  according  to  the  grammatical  usage  known  as 
zeugma.  The  third,  shirydn,  occurs  as  an  article 
of  defensive  armour  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  5 ; 2 Chr.  xxvi. 
14,  and  Neh.  iv.  10.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA 'BOR  0‘nn  ; ’A/3  dp,  Xaficop  ; Habor ),  the 
“river  of  Gozan”  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11) 
has  been  already  distinguished  from  the  Chebar  or 
Chobar  of  Ezekiel.  [Chebar.]  It  is  identified 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  with  the  famous 
affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  called  Aborrhas 
(’Aj8J/5pas)  by  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Procopius 
(Bell.  Pers.  ii.  5)  ; Aburas  (’A fiovpas)  by  Isidore  of 
Charax  (p.  4),  Abora  (’Aficopa)  by  Zosimus  (iii. 
12),  and  Chaboras  (Xafic&pas),  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  18).  The  stream  in  question  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Khabour.  It  flows  from 
several  sources  in  the  mountain-chain,  which  in 
about  the  37th  parallel  closes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  upon  the  south — the  Mons  Masius  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy,  at  present  the  Kharej  Dagh.  The 
chief  source  is  said  to  be  “a  little  to  the  west  of 
Mardin”  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  309,  note)  ; 
but  the  upper  course  of  the  river  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly known.  The  main  stream  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Layard  flowing  from  the  north-west  as  he  stood  on 
the  conical  hill  of  Koukab  (about  lat.  36°  20', 
long.  41°)  ; and  here  it  was  joined  by  an  important 
tributary,  the  Jerujer,  which  flowed  down  to  it 
from  Nisibis.  Both  streams  were  here  fordable, 
but  the  river  formed  by  their  union  had  to  be 
crossed  by  a raft.  It  flowed  in  a tortuous  course 
through  rich  meads  covered  with  flowers,  having  a 
general  direction  about  S.S.W.  to  its  junction  with 
the  Euphrates  at  Karkesia,  the  ancient  Circesium. 
The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  covered 
with  mounds,  the  remains  of  cities  belonging  to  the 
Assyrian  period. 

The  Khabour  occurs  under  that  name  in  an 
Assyrian  inscription  of  the  ninth  century  before  our 
era.  LG.  R.] 
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HACHALIAH  (.T^R  ; XeA/a'a,  and  ’AXa- 

\ia  ; Hechlia,  Hahelia , Achelai),  the  father  of  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  i.  1 ; x.  1 ). 

HACH'ILAH,  THE  HILL  (il^Dnil  njDS  ; 

& fiovvbs  tov  (and  8)  ’Ex^Aa ; collis,  and  Gabaa, 
Hachila),  a hill  apparently  situated  in  a wood a in 
the  wilderness  or  waste  land  (TSHD)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ziph ; in  the  fastnesses,  'or  passes,  of 
which  David  and  his  six  hundred  followers  were 
lurking  when  the  Ziphites  informed  Saul  of  his 
whereabouts  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19  ; comp.  14,  15,  18). 
The  special  topographical  note  is  added,  that  it  was 
“ on  the  right  (xxiii.  19,  A.  V.  “ south”)  of  the 
Jeshimon,”  or,  according  to  what  may  be  a second 
account  of  the  same  transaction  (xxvi.  1-3),  “ facing 
the  Jeshimon”  (*02  b)),  A.  V.  “before”),  that  is, 
'the  waste  barren  district.  As  Saul  approached, 
David  drew  down  from  the  hill  into  the  lower  ground 
(xxvi.  3),  still  probably  remaining  concealed  by  the 
wood  which  then  covered  the  country.  Saul  ad- 
vanced to  the  hill,  and  bivouacked  there  by  the  side 
of  the  road  (TH’  A*  “ way  ”),  which  appears 
to  have  run  over  the  hill  or  close  below  it.  It  was 
during  this  nocturnal  halt  that  the  romantic  adven- 
ture of  the  spear  and  cruse  of  water  took  place. 
In  xxiii.  14,  and  xxvi.  13,  this  hill  would  seem 
(though  this  is  not  quite  clear)  to  be  dignified  by 
the  title  of  “ the  mountain”  (“liHl ; in  the  latter, 
the  A.  Y.  has  “ hill,”  and  in  both  the  article  is 
missed) : but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  emi- 
nence appears  to  be  again  designated  as  “ the 
cliff”  (xxiii.  25,  jAdH  ; A.  V.  “ a rock”)  from* 
which  David  descended  into  the  midbar  of  Maon. 
Places  bearing  the  names  of  Ziph  and  Maon  are 
still  found  in  the  south  of  Judah — in  all  proba>- 
bility  the  identical  sites  of  those  ancient  towns. 
They  are  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  for  the 
district  between  them  to  bear  indiscriminately  the 
name  of  both.  But  the  wood  has  vanished,  and  no 
trace  of  the  name  Hachilah  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  the  ground  been  examined  with  the  view  to 
see  if  the  minute  indications  of  the  story  can  be  re- 
cognized. By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomasticon), 
Echela  is  named  as  a village  then  standing  ; but  the 
situation — seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  i.  e.  on 
the  N.W.  of  Hebron — would  be  too  far  from  Ziph 
and  Maon ; and  as  Reland  has  pointed  out,  they 
probably  confounded  it  with  Keilah  (comp.  Onom. 
“ Ceeilah  and  Reland,  745).  [G.] 

ILACH'MONI,  SON  OF,  and  THE  HACH'- 
MONITE  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  xi.  11),  both  render- 
ings— the  former  the  correct  one — of  the  same 
Hebrew  words  (\3lJ013n~j2  = son  of  a Hacmon- 
ite ; vl6s  ’Axap-av,  ’Axap.1,  Alex.  ’A x^o-vi  ; 
Achamoni).  Two  of  the  Bene-Hacmoni  are  named 
in  these  passages,  Jehiel  in  the  former,  and 
Jashobeam  in  the  latter.  Hachmon  or  Hachmoni 
was  no  doubt  the  founder  of  a family  to  which 
these  men  belonged : the  actual  father  of  Jashobeam 
was  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2),  and  he  is  also  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Korhites  (1  Chr.  xii.  6), 
possibly  the  Levites  descended  from  Korah.  But  the 
name  Hachmon  nowhere  appears  in  the  genealogies 

a For  the  “ wood  ” the  LXX.  have  ev  rrj  Kauvri, 
reading  for  And  so  too  Josephus. 

b The  Hebrew  exactly  answers  to  our  expression 
“ descended  the  cliff  ” : the  “ into  ” in  the  text  of  the 
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of  the  Levites.  In  2 Sam.  xxiii.  8 the  name  is 
altered  to  the  Tachcemonite.  [Tachmonite.]  See 
Kennicott,  Biss.  72,  82,  who  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  names  given  in  Chronicles  with  Ben  are 
in  Samuel  given  without  the  Ben , but  with  the 
definite  article.  [G.J 

HA'DAD  (Tin  ; ’Adds,  ’Apa'S,  ’A Sdp,  XoS - 
Sav  ; Hadad').  This  name  occurs  frequently  in  the 
history  of  the  Syrian  and  Edomite  dynasties.  It 
was  originally  the  indigenous  appellation  of  the 
Sun  among  the  Syrians  (Macrob.  Saturnal.  i.  23 ; 
Plin.  xxxvii.  11),  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
king,  as  the  highest  of  earthly  authorities,  in  the 
forms  Hadad,  Ben-hadad  (“  worshipper  of  Hadad”), 
and  Hadad -ezer  (“  assisted  by  Hadad,”  Gesen.  The- 
saur.  p.  218).  The  title  appears  to  have  been  an 
official  one,  like  Pharaoh ; and  perhaps  it  is  so  used 
by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  5,  §2),  in  reference  to  the  Syrian  king 
who  aided  Hadadezer  (2  Sam.  viii.  5).  Josephus 
appears  to  have  used  the  name  in  the  same  sense, 
where  he  substitutes  it  for  Benhadad  {Ant.  ix.  8, 
§7,  compared  with  2 K.  xiii.  24).  The  name  ap- 
pears occasionally  in  the  altered  form  Hadar  (Gen. 
xxv.  15,  xxxvi.  39,  compared  with  1 Chr.  i.  30,  50). 

1.  The  first  of  the  name  was  a son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xxv.  15;  1 Chr.  i.  30).  His  descendants 
probably  occupied  the  western  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  the  names  Attaei  (Ptol.  vi.  7,  §15), 
Attene,  and  Chateni  (Plin.  vi.  32)  bear  affinity  to 
the  original  name. 

2.  (Tin).  The  second  was  a king  of  Edom, 
who  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Midian 
ites  on  the  field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ; 1 Chr. 
i.  46) : the  position  of  his  territory  is  marked  by 
his  capital,  Avith.  [Avith.] 

3.  0*1  H).  The  third  was  also  a king  of  Edom, 
with  Pau  for  his  capital  (1  Chr.  i.  50).  [Pau.] 
He  was  the  last  of  the  kings : the  change  to  the 
dukedom  is  pointedly  connected  with  his  death  in 
1 Chr.  i.  51.  [Hadar.] 

4.  (Tin).  The  last  of  the  name  was  a member 
of  the  royal  house  of  Edom  (1  K.  xi.  14  ff.),  probably 
the  grandson  of  the  one  last  noticed  (In  ver.  17  it  is 
given  in  the  mutilated  form  of  llif).  In  his  child- 
hood he  escaped  the  massacre  under  Joab,  in  which 
his  father  appears  to  have  perished,  and  fled  with 
a band  of  followers  into  Egypt.  Some  difficulty 
arises  in  the  account  of  his  flight,  from  the  words, 
“they  arose  out  of  Midian”  (ver.  18):  Thenius 
(Comm,  in  loc.')  surmises  that  the  reading  has  been 
corrupted  from  pjlD  to  |'*ip,  and  that  the  place 
intended  is  Maon,  i.  e.  the  residence  for  the  time 
being  of  the  royal  family.  Other  explanations  are 
that  Midian  was  the  territory  of  some  of  the 
Midianitish  tribes  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  that 
it  is  the  name  of  a town,  the  MoSiava  of  Ptol.  vi. 
7,  §2:  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  supply  the 
words  rrjs  irdAecos  before  MaSidju.  Pharaoh,  the 
predecessor  of  Solomon’s  father-in-law,  treated  him 
kindly,  and  gave  him  his  sister-in-law  in  marriage. 
After  David’s  death  Hadad  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  dominion : Pharaoh  in  vain  dis- 
couraged him,  and  upon  this  he  left  Egypt  and 

A.  Y.  is  derived  from  the  LXX.  el s and  the  Vulgate 
ad.  See  Jerome’s  explanation,  ad  petram,  id  est,  ad 
tutissimum  locum,  in  his  Quacst.  Heir,  ad  loc. 
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returned  to  his  own  country  (see  the  addition  to 
ver.  22  in  the  LXX. ; the  omission  of  the  clause  in 
the  Hebrew  probably  arose  from  an  error  of  the 
transcriber).  It  does  not  appear  from  the  text  as 
it  now  stands,  how  Hadad  became  subsequently  to 
this  an  “ adversary  unto  Solomon”  (ver.  14),  still 
less  how  he  gained  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  (ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  however,  refers  the  whole  of  ver. 
25  to  him,  and  substitutes  for  {Syria),  ’E 
{Edom).  This  reduces  the  whole  to  a consistent 
and  intelligible  narrative.  Hadad,  according  to  this 
account,  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  carried  on  a 
border  warfare  on  the  Israelites  from  his  own  terri- 
tory. Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  7,  §6)  retains  the  read- 
ing Syria,  and  represents  Hadad  as  having  failed  in 
his  attempt  on  Idumaea,  and  then  having  joined 
Rezon,  from  whom  he  received  a portion  of  Syria. 
If  the  present  text  is  correct,  the  concluding  words 
of  ver.  25  must  be  referred  to  Rezon,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  a repetition  in  an  amplified  form  of  the 
concluding  words  of  the  previous  verse.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HADADE'ZER,  YJPHn,  6 ’AS paafrp,  in 
both  MSS.  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-12  ; 1 K.  xi.  23).  [HA- 
DAREZER.] 

HA'D  AD-RIM 'MON  (pEH  Y1H  ; icoircrbs 
powvos ; Adadremmon)  is,  according  to  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  Zech.  xii.  11,  a place  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddo,  named  after  two  Syrian  idols,  where  a 
national  lamentation  was  held  for  the  death  of  king 
Josiah  in  the  last  of  the  four  great  battles  (see 
Stanley,  S.  & P.  ix.)  which  have  made  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  famous  in  Hebrew  history  (see  2 K. 
xxiii.  29  ; 2 Chr.  xxxv.  23  ; Joseph.  Ant.  x.  5,  §1). 
The  LXX.  translate  the  word  “pomegranate;”  and 
the  Greek  commentators,  using  that  version,  see 
here  no  reference  to  Josiah.  Jonathan,  the  Chaldee 
interpreter,  followed  by  Jarchi,  understands  it  to 
be  the  name  of  the  son  of  king  Tabrimon  who  was 
opposed  to  Ahab  at  Ramoth-gilead.  But  it  has 
been  taken  for  the  place  at  which  Josiah  died  by 
most  interpreters  since  Jerome,  who  states  {Comm, 
in  Zach.)  that  it  was  the  name  of  a city  which  was 
called  in  his  time  Maximianopolis,  and  was  not  far 
from  Jezreel.  Van  de  Velde  (i.  355)  thinks  that 
he  has  identified  the  very  site,  and  that  the  more 
ancient  name  still  lingers  on  the  spot.  There  is  a 
treatise  by  Wichmanshausen,  De  planctu  Hadadr. 
in  the  Nov.  Thes.  Theol.-phil.  i.  101.  [W.  T.  B.] 

HA'DAR  (Yin  ; XoSSau ; Hadar),  a son  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15)  ; written  in  1 Chr.  i.  30 
Hadad  (Yin,  Xovtidv,  Hadad)  ; but  Gesenius  sup- 
poses the  former  to  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name. 
It  has  not  been  identified,  in  a satisfactory  way,  with 
the  appellation  of  any  tribe  or  place  in  Arabia,  or  on 
the  Syrian  frontier ; but  names  identical  with,  or  very 
closely  resembling  it,  are  not  uncommon  in  those 
parts,  and  may  contain  traces  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribe 
sprung  from  Hadar.  The  mountain  Hadad.  belonging 
to  Teyma  [Tema]  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
north  of  El-Medeeneh,  is  pei’haps  the  most  likely  to 
be  correctly  identified  with  the  ancient  dwellings  of 
this  tribe  ; it  stands  among  a group  of  names  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael,  containing  Dumah  ( Doomah ),  Ke- 
dar  {Keyddr),  and  Tema  {Teyma).  [E.  S.  P.] 

2.  (Yin,  with  a different  aspirate  to  the  preced- 
ing; ’A paS  vtbs  Bapad,  Alex.  ’A pad;  Adar).  One 
of  the  kings  of  Edom , successor  of  Baal-hanan  ben- 
Acbor  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39),  and,  if  we  may  so  understand 
fhe  statement  of  ver.  31,  about  contemporary  with 


Saul.  The  name  of  his  city,  and  the  name  and  ge- 
nealogy of  his  wife,  are  given.  In  the  parallel  list  in 

1 Chr.  i.  he  appears  as  Hadad.  We  know  from  an- 
other source  (1  K.  xi.  14,  &c.)  that  Hadad  was  one 
of  the  names  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom.  Indeed 
it  occurs  in  this  very  list  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35).  But 
perhaps  this  fact  is  in  favour  of  the  form  Hadar  being 
correct  in  the  present  case : its  isolation  is  probably 
a proof  that  it  is  a different  name  from  the  others, 
however  similar. 

HADARE'ZER  (‘‘lTJJYin  ; ’A Spaa£dp,  Alex. 
’A 8pa(ap ; Adarezer),  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii. 
3) ; the  king  of  the  Aramite  state  of  Zobah,  who, 
while  on  his  way  to  “ establish  his  dominion  ” at 
the  Euphrates,  was  overtaken  by  David,  defeated 
with  great  loss  both  of  chariots,  horses,  and  men 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  3,  4),  and  driven  with  the  remnant  of 
his  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  (xix.  16).  The 
golden  weapons  captured  on  this  occasion  (13^,  A.V. 
“ shields  of  gold  ”),  a thousand  in  number,  were 
taken  by  David  to  Jerusalem  (xviii.  7),  and  dedi- 
cated to  Jehovah.  The  foreign  arms  were  preserved 
in  the  Temple,  and  were  long  known  as  king  David’s 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  9 ; Cant.  iv.  4).  [Arms  ; Shelet.) 

Not  daunted  by  this  defeat,  Hadarezer  seized  an 
early  opportunity  of  attempting  to  revenge  himself ; 
and  after  the  first  repulse  of  the  Ammonites  and 
their  Syrian  allies  by  Joab,  he  sent  his  army  to  the 
assistance  of  his  kindred  the  people  of  Maachali, 
Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr.  xix.  16  ; 2 Sam.  x.  15, 
comp.  8).  The  army  was  a large  one,  as  is  evident 
from  the  numbers  of  the  slain ; and  it  was  espe- 
cially strong  in  horse-soldiers  (xix.  18).  Under  the 
command  of  Shophach,  or  Shobach,  the  captain  of 
the  host  (fcOXn  Y^)  they  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
joined  the  other  Syrians,  and  encamped  at  a place 
called  Helam.  The  moment  was  a critical  one,  and 
David  himself  came  from  Jerusalem  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Israelite  army.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  the  rout  was  complete:  seven  hundred 
chariots  were  captured,  seven  thousand  charioteers 
and  forty  thousand  horse-soldiers  killed,  the  petty 
sovereigns  who  had  before  been  subject  to  Hadarezer 
submitted  themselves  to  David,  and  the  great  Syrian 
confederacy  was,  for  the  time,  at  an  end. 

But  one  of  Hadarezer’s  more  immediate  retainers, 
Rezon  ben-Eliadah,  made  his  escape  from  the  army, 
and  gathering  round  him  some  fugitives  like  himself, 
formed  them  into  one  of  those  marauding  ravaging 
“ bands”  (Yllil)  which  found  a congenial  refuge  in 
the  thinly  peopled  districts  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
Euphrates  (2  K.  v.  2 ; 1 Chr.  v.  18-22)  Making 
their  way  to  Damascus,  they  possessed  themselves  of 
the  city.  Rezon  became  king,  and  at  once  began  to 
avenge  the  loss  of  his  countrymen  by  the  course  of 
“ mischief”  to  Israel  which  he  pursued  down  to  the 
end  of  Solomon’s  reign,  and  which  is  summed  up  in 
the  emphatic  words  “ he  was  an  adversary  (a  ‘ Satan  ’) 
to  Israel”  . . .“he  abhorred  Israel”  (1  K.  xi.  23-25). 

In  the  narrative  of  David’s  Syrian  campaign  in 

2 Sam.  viii.  3-12  this  name  is  given  as  Hadad-ezer, 

and  also  in  1 K.  xi.  23.  But  in  2 Sam.  x.,  and  in 
all  its  other  occurrences  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  well 
as  in  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.),  and  in  Josephus,  the 
form  Hadarezer  is  maintained.  [G.j 

HADA'SHAH  (HKHn  ; ’A datrdv,  Alex.  ’A 5a- 
<ro  ; Hadassa),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
Shefelah  or  maritime  low-country,  named  between 
Zenan  and  Migdal-gad,  in  the  second  group  (Josh, 


HADASSAH 

xv.  37  only).  By  Eusebius  it  is  spoken  of  as  lying 
near  “ Taphna,”  i.e.  Gophna.  But  if  by  this  Eusebius 
intends  the  well-known  Gophna,  there  must  be  some 
error,  as  G ophna  was  several  miles  north  of  J erusalem , 
near  the  direct  north  road  to  Nablus.  No  satisfactory 
reason  presents  itself  why  Hadashah  should  not  be 
the  Adasa  of  the  Maccabaean  history.  Hitherto  it 
has  eluded  discovery  in  modem  times.  [G.] 

HADAS'SAH  (HDin  ; LXX.  omits;  Edissa ), 
a name,  probably  the  earlier  name,  of  Esther  (Esth. 
ii.  7).  Gesenius  ( Thes . 366)  suggests  that  it  is 
identical  with  VA rotrcra,  the  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus. 

HADAT'TAH  (TlFnn  ; LXX.  omits ; nova). 
According  to  the  A.  V.  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
in  the  extreme  south — “ Hazor,  Hadattah,  and  Ke- 
rioth,  and  Hezron,”  &c.  (Josh.  xv.  25)  ; but  the 
Masoret  accents  of  the  Hebrew  connect  the  word 
with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it  were  Hazor-chadattah, 
i.  e.  New  Hazor,  in  distinction  from  the  place  of  the 
same  name  in  ver.  23.  This  reading  is  expressly 
sanctioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  speak 
( Onom.  “ Asor  ”)  of  “New  Hazor”  as  lying  in 
their  day  to  the  east  of  and  near  Ascalon.  (See 
also  Reland,  708.)  But  Ascalon,  as  Robinson  has 
pointed  out  (ii.  34,  note),  is  in  the  Shefelah,  and 
not  in  the  South,  and  would,  if  named  in  Joshua 
at  all,  be  included  in  the  second  division  of  the  list, 
beginning  at  ver.  33,  instead  of  where  it  is,  not 
far  from  Kedesh.  [G.] 

HA'DID  (THPI,  i.  e.  “ sharp,”  possibly  from 
its  situation  on  some  craggy  eminence,  Gesen.  Thes. 
446  ; ’A8!5  ; Hadid),  a place  named,  with  Lod 
(Lydda)  and  Ono,  only  in  the  later  books  of  the 
history  (Ezr.  ii.  33;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34),  but  yet 
so  as  to  imply  its  earlier  existence.  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  (Onom.  “ Adithaiin”)  a town  called 
Aditha,  or  Adatlia,  existed  to  the  east  of  Diospolis 
(Lydda).  This  was  probably  Hadid.  The  Adida 
of  the  Maccabaean  history  cannot  be  the  same  place, 
as  it  is  distinctly  specified  as  in  the  maritime  or 
Philistine  plain  further  south — “ Adida  in  Sephela  ” 
(1  Macc.  xii.  38) — with  which  agrees  the  description 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  6,  §5).  About  three  miles 
east  of  Lydd  stands  a village  called  el-Haditheh , 
marked  in  Van  de  Velde’s  map.  This  is  described 
by  the  old  Jewish  traveller  ha-Parchi  as  being  “ on 
the  summit  of  a round  hill,”  and  identified  by  him, 
no  doubt  correctly,  with  Hadid.  See  Zunz,  in  Asher’s 
Benj.  of  Tudela,  ii.  439.  [G.] 

HAD'LAI  (^“in ; ’EAScu,  Alex. ’A 58 1';  Adalx), 
a man  of  Ephraim  ; father  of  Amasa,  who  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Pekah 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

HADO'EAM  (D'Tnn  ; 'Odofipd  ; Aduram), 
the  fifth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27  ; 1 Chr.  i.  21). 
His  settlements,  unlike  those  of  many  of  Joktan’s 
sons,  have  not  been  identified.  Bochart  supposed 
that  the  Adramitae  represented  his  descendants  ; but 
afterwards  believed,  as  later  critics  have  also,  that 
this  people  was  the  same  as  the  Chatramotitae,  or 
people  of  Iladramawt  (Phaleg,  ii.  c.  17).  [Hazar- 
maveth.]  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab  author  who  iden- 
tifies Hadoram  with  Jurhum  (4™  Lettre,  Journ. 
Asiatique , iii  serie,  vi.  220) ; but  this  is  highly 
improbable  ; nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Hadhoora,  by 
Caussin  (Essai,  i.  30),  more  likely : the  latter  being 
one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Arabia,  such  as  ’A'd, 
Thamood,  &c.  [Arabia.  ) [E.  S.  P.} 
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2.  (D“vnn  ; ’A Sovpdfj.,  Alex.  Aovpdfj. ; Ado- 
ram),  son  of  Tou  or  Toi  king  of  Hamath  ; his 
father’s  ambassador  to  congratulate  David  on  his 
victory  over  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobali  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
10),  and  the  bearer  of  valuable  presents  in  the  form 
of  articles  of  antique  manufacture  (Joseph.),  in  gold, 
silver,  and  brass.  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  2 Sam. 
viii.  the  name  is  given  as  Joram  ; but  this  being  a 
contraction  of  Jehoram,  which  contains  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  is  peculiarly  an  Israelite  appellation,  and 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Hadoram  is  the 
genuine  form  of  the  name.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  vii. 
5,  4)  it  is  given  as  ’A8wpct.fj.os. 

3.  (DTin  ; ‘6  ’Afiwvipdfj.,  Alex.  ’A5a ypa/u.  ; 
AdurarrC).  The  form  assumed 'in  Chronicles  by 
the  name  of  the  intendant  of  taxes  under  David, 
Solomon,  and  Rehoboam,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
revolt  at  Shechem  after  the  coronation  of  the  last- 
named  prince  (2  Chr.  x.  18).  He  was  sent  by 
Rehoboam  to  appease  the  tumult,  possibly  as  being 
one  of  the  old  and  moderate  party  ; but  the  choice 
of  the  chief  officer  of  the  taxes  was  not  a happy  one. 
His  interference  was  ineffectual,  and  he  himself  fell 
a victim  : “ all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones  that 
he  died.”  In  Kings  the  name  is  given  in  the  longer 
form  of  Adoniram,  but  in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xx.  24) 
as  Ado  ram.  By  Josephus,  in  both  the  first  and 
last  case,  he  is  called  ’A ScApa/nos. 

HA'DKACH  Opnn  ; 2e5pd%  ; Hadrach),  a 
country  of  Syria,  mentioned  once  only,  by  the  pro- 
phet Zechariah,  in  the  following  words: — “The 
burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  the  land  of 
Hadrach,  and  Damascus  [shall  be]  the  rest  thereof : 
when  the  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
shall  be  toward  Jehovah.  And  Hamath  also  shall 
border  thereby;  Tyrus  and  Zidon,  though  it  be 
very  wise  ” (ix.  1,  2).  The  position  of  the  district, 
with  its  borders,  is  here  generally  stated,  although 
it  does  not  appear,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  that  it 
was  on  the  east  of  Damascus ; but  the  name  itself 
seems  to  have  wholly  disappeared;  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  critics  has  been  exercised  on  it  without 
attaining  any  trustworthy  results.  It  still  remains 
unknown.  It  is  true  that  R.  Jose  of  Damascus 
identifies  it  with  the  site  of  an  important  city,  east 
of  Damascus ; and  Joseph  Abassi  makes  mention 

of  a place  called  Hadrak  (*sj^<>os0  5 but,  with 

Gesenius,  we  may  well  distrust  these  writers. 
The  vague  statement  of  Cyril  Alex,  seems  to  be 
founded  on  no  particular  facts  beyond  those  con- 
tained in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah.  Besides  these 
identifications  we  can  point  to  none  that  possesses 
the  smallest  claim  to  acceptance.  Those  of  Movers 
(PAorac.),Bleek,  and  others  are  purely  hypothetical, 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  theory  of  Alphens, 
in  his  monograph  De  terra  Hadrach  et  Damasco 
(Traj.  Rh.  1723,  referred  to  by  Winer,  s.  v.).  A 
solution  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  name 
may  perhaps  be  found  by  supposing  that  it  is 
derived  from  HadaR.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HA'GAB  (23ri;  ’ Aya/3  ; Hagab).  Bene-Hagab 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Ba- 
bylon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46).  In  the  parallel 
list  in  Nehemiah,  this  and  the  name  preceding  it  are 
omitted.  In  the  Apocryphal  Esdras  t is  given  as 
Agaba. 

HAGA'BA  (NUn  ; ' Ay  u&a, ; Hagdba).  Beno- 
Hagaba  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  came  baek 
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from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  48).  The  I 
name  is  slightly  different  in  form  from 

HAGA'BAH  (112311 ; ’AyaPd ; Hag  aba),  under 
which  it  is  found  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezr.  ii.  45. 
In  Esdras  it  is  given  as  Grab  A. 

HAGAR  OJH  5 VA yap ; Agar),  an  Egyptian 
woman,  the  handmaid,  or  slave,  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi. 
1),  whom  the  latter  gave  as  a concubine  to  Abra- 
ham, after  he  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  had  no  children  by  Sarah  (xvi.  2 and  3). 
That  she  was  a bondwoman  is  stated  both  in  the 
O.  T.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (in  the  latter  as  part  of  her 
typical  character)  ; and  the  condition  of  a slave  was 
one  essential  of  her  position  as  a legal  concubine.  It 
is  recorded  that  “ when  she  saw  that  she  had  con- 
ceived, her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes”  (4), 
and  Sarah,  with  the  anger,  we  may  suppose,  of 
a free  woman,  rather  than  of  a wife,  reproached 
Abraham  for  the  results  of  her  own  act : “ My 
wrong  be  upon  thee : I have  given  my  maid  into 
thy  bosom ; and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  con- 
ceived, I was  despised  in  her  eyes : Jehovah  judge 
between  me  and  thee.”  Abraham’s  answer  seems 
to  have  been  forced  from  him  by  his  love  for  the 
wife  of  many  years,  who  besides  was  his  half-sister ; 
and  with  the  apparent  want  of  purpose  that  he 
before  displayed  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  at  the 
court  of  Abimelech3  (in  contrast  to  his  firm  cou- 
rage and  constancy  when  directed  by  God),  he  said, 

“ Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand ; do  to  her  as  it 
pleaseth  thee.”  This  permission  was  necessary  in 
an  Eastern  household,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  it  is  now  very  rarely  given;  nor  can  we 
think,  from  the  unchangeableness  of  Eastern  cus- 
toms, and  the  strongly-marked  national  character 
of  those  peoples,  that  it  was  usual  anciently 
to  allow  a wife  to  deal  hardly  with  a slave  in 
Hagar’s  position.  Yet  the  truth  and  individuality 
of  the  vivid  narrative  is  enforced  by  this  apparent 
departure  from  usage  : “ And  when  Sarai  dealt 
hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face,”  turning 
her  steps  towards  her  native  land  through  the  great 
wilderness  traversed  by  the  Egyptian  road.  By 
the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  found  her,  charged  her  to  return  and  submit 
herself  under  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  and  de- 
livered the  remarkable  prophecy  respecting  her 
unborn  child,  recorded  in  ver.  10-12.  [Ishmael.] 

“ And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake 
unto  her,  Thou  God  art  a God  of  vision ; for  she  said, 
Have  I then  seen  [t.  e.  lived]  after  vision  [of  God]  ? 
Wherefore  the  well  was  called  Beer-lahai-ROI  ” 
(13, 14).  On  her  return,  Hagar  gave  birth  to  Ish- 
mael, and  Abraham  was  then  eighty-six  years  old. 

Mention  is  not  again  made  of  Hagar  in  the  history 
of  Abraham  until  the  feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac, 
when  “ Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian, 
which  she  had  born  unto  Abraham,  mocking”  ; and 
in  exact  sequence  with  the  first  flight  of  Hagar,  we 
now  read  of  her  expulsion.  “ Wherefore  she  said 
unto  Abraham,  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her 
son ; for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be 
heir  with  my  son,  [even]  with  Isaac”  (xxi.  9, 10). 
Abraham,  in  his  grief,  and  unwillingness  thus  to 
act,  was  comforted  by  God,  with  the  assurance  that 
in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be  called,  and  that  a nation 
should  also  be  raised  of  the  bondwoman’s  son.  In 


his  trustful  obedience,  we  read,  in  the  pathetic  nar- 
rative, “ Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  took  bread,  and  a bottle  of  water,  and  gave 
[it]  unto  Hagar,  putting  [it]  on  her  shoulder,  and 
the  child,  and  sent  her  away,  and  she  departed  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba.  And  the 
water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the 
child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  And  she  went,  and 
sat  her  down  over  against  [him]  a good  way  off,  as 
it  were  a how  shot ; for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see 
the  death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against 
[him],  and  lift  up  her  voice  and  wept.  And  God 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  God 
called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her, 
What  aileth  thee,  Hagar?  fear  not,  for  God  hath 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  [is].  Arise, 
lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand,  for 
I will  make  him  a great  nation.  And  God  opened 
her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a well  of  water,  and  she 
went  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the 
lad  to  drink”  (xxi.  14-19).  The  verisimilitude, 
oriental  exactness,  and  simple  beauty  of  this  story 
are  internal  evidences  attesting  its  truth  apart 
from  all  other  evidence ; and  even  Winer  says 
(in  alluding  to  the  subterfuge  of  scepticism  that 
Hagar  = “ flight  ” would  lead  to  the  assumption  of 
its  being  a myth),  “ Das  Ereigniss  ist  so  einfach  und 
den  orientalischen  Sitten  so  angemessen,  dass  wir 
hier  gewiss  eine  rein  historische  Sage  vor  uns  haben” 
( Realwort . s.  v.  “Hagar”). 

The  name  of  Hagar  occurs  elsewhere  only  when 
she  takes  a wife  to  Ishmael  (xxi.  21) ; and  in  the 
genealogy  (xxv.  12)  St.  Paul  refers  to  her  as  the 
type  of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount 
Sinai,  the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  22  seqq.). 


In  Mohammadan  tradition  Hagar 


Hajir, 


or  Hdgir)  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  Abraham, 
as  might  be  expected  when  we  remember  that 
Ishmael  is  the  head  of  the  Arab  nation,  and  the 
reputed  ancestor  of  Mohammad.  In  the  same 
manner  she  is  said  to  have  dwelt  and  been  buried 
at  Mekkeh,  and  the  well  Zemzem  in  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  the  temple  of  Mekkeh  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Muslims  as  the  well  which  was  miraculously 
formed  for  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAGARENES,  HAGARI'TES  (0*1311, 

; ’Ayapr/uol,  ’Ayapcuoi ; Agareni,  Aga- 
rei),  a people  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  with 
whom  the  tribe  of  Reuben  made  war  in  the  time  of 
Saul,  and  “ who  fell  by  their  hand,  and  they  dwelt 
in  their  tents  throughout  all  the  east  [land]  of 
Gilead”  (1  Chr.  v.  10)  ; and  again,  in  ver.  18-20,  the 
sons  of  Reuben,  and  the  Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  “ made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with 
Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  Nodab,  and  they  were 
helped  against  them,  and  the  Hagarites  were  de- 
livered into  their  hand,  and  all  that  were  with 
them.”  The  spoil  here  recorded  to  have  been 
taken  shows  the  wealth  and  importance  of  these 
tribes  ; and  the  conquest,  at  least  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  them,  was  complete,  for  the  Israelites 
“ dwelt  in  their  steads  until  the  captivity  ” (v.  22). 
The  same  people,  as  confederate  against  Israel,  are 
mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii. — “ The  tabernacles  of  Edom 
and  the  Ishmaelites ; of  Moab  and  the  Hagarenes ; 


* It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  assume  (as  Kalisch  event  is  not  required,  nor  does  the  narrative  appear 
does,  Comment,  on  Genesis)  that  we  have  here  another  to  warrant  it,  unless  Abraham  regarded  Hagar’s  son 
proof  of  Abraham’s  faith.  This  explanation  of  the  I as  the  heir  of  the  promise  : comp  Gen.  xvii.  18, 
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HAGERITE,  THE 

Geb.nl,  Ammon,  and  Amalek  ; the  Philistines  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  ; Assur  also  is  joined  with 
them  ; they  have  holpen  the  children  of  Lot  ” (ver. 
6-8). 

Who  these  people  were  is  a question  that  cannot 
readily  be  decided,  though  it  is  genei'ally  believed 
that  they  were  named  after  Hagar.  Their  geogra- 
phical position,  as  inferred  from  the  above  passages, 
was  in  the  “ east  country,”  where  dwelt  the  de- 
scendants of  Ishmael ; the  occurrence  of  the  names 
of  two  of  his  sons,  Jetur  and  Nephish  (1  Chr.  v. 
19),  as  before  quoted,  with  that  of  Nodab,  whom 
Gesenius  supposes  to  be  another  son  (though  he  is 
not  found  in  the  genealogical  lists,  and  must  remain 
doubtful  [Nodab]),  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
Hagarenes  were  named  after  Hagar ; but  in  the 
passage  in  Ps.  lxxxiii.,  the  Ishmaelites  are  apparently 
distinguished  from  the  Hagarenes  (cf.  Bar.  ii.  23). 
May  they  have  been  thus  called  after  a town  or 
district  named  after  Hagar,  and  not  only  because 
they  were  her  descendants  ? It  is  needless  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  some  writers,  that  Hagar  may 
have  been  the  mother  of  other  children  after  her 
separation  from  Abraham  (as  the  Bible  and  tradition 
are  silent  on  the  question),  and  it  is  in  itself  highly 
improbable. 

It  is  also  uncertain  whether  the  important  town 
and  district  of  Hejer  (the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  probably  the  same  as  the  Agraei  of  Strabo, 
xvi.  767,  Dionys.  Perieg.  956,  Plin.  vi.  32,  and 
Pt.  v.  19,  2)  represent  the  ancient  name  and  a 
dwelling  of  the  Hagarenes  ; but  it  is  reasonable  to 

j ^ ^ 

suppose  that  they  do.  Hejer , or  Hejer  a 

indeclinable,  according  to  Ydkoot,  Mushtarak,  s.  v. ; 

5 - - 

but  also,  according  to  Kdmoos,j  -*zx&s , as  Ges.  and 

Winer  write  it),  is  the  capital  town,  and  also  a sub- 
division, of  the  province  of  noi’th-eastern  Arabia 
called  El-Bahreyn,  or,  as  some  writers  say,  the 
name  of  the  province  itself  ( Mushtarak  and  Ma- 
rasid , s.  v.),  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  a low  and  fertile  country,  frequented  for  its 
abundant  water  and  pasturage  by  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  neighbouring  deserts  and  of  the  high 
land  of  Nejd.  For  the  Agraei,  see  the  Dictionary  of 
Geography.  There  is  another  Hejer , a place  near 
El-Medeeneh. 

The  district  of  Hajar  (jj^),  on  the  borders  of 

Desert  Arabia,  north  of  El-Medeeneh,  has  been 
thought  to  possess  a trace,  in  its  name,  of  the 
Hagarenes.  It  is,  at  least,  less  likely  than  Hejer 
to  do  so,  both  from  situation  and  etymology.  The 
tract,  however,  is  curious  from  the  caves  that  it  is 
reported  to  contain,  in  which,  say  the  Arabs,  dwelt 
the  old  tribe  of  Thamood. 

Two  Hagarites  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. : see 
Mibhar  and  Jaziz.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAG'ERITE,  THE  ('"tinn  ; 5 ' Ay apir-rfs ; 

Agareus , or  Agarenus).  Jaziz  the  Hagerite,  i.  e. 
the  descendant  of  Hagar,  had  the  charge  of  David’s 
sheep  (}KX,  A.  V.  “ flocks ;”  1 Chr.  xxvii.  31). 
The  word  appears  in  the  other  forms  of  Hagarites 
and  Hagarenes. 

HAG'GAI  CUn  ; ’Ayyaios  ; Aggaeus ),  the 
tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  first  of 
those  who  prophesied  after  the  Captivity.  With 
regard  to  his  tribe  and  parentage  both  history  and 
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| tradition  are  alike  silent.  Some,  indeed,  taking  in 
its  literal  sense  the  expression  HIPP  ( malac 

y’hovah)  in  i.  13,  have  imagined  that  he  was  an 
angel  in  human  shape  (Jerome,  Comm,  in  loc.'). 
In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  on  the  point, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the 
exiles  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua ; 
and  Ewald  (die  Proph.  d.  Alt.  B.)  is  even  tempted 
to  infer  from  ii.  3 that  he  may  have  been  one  of 
the  few  survivors  who  had  seen  the  first  temple  in 
its  splendour.  The  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which 
was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  535), 
was  suspended  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors, 
Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  in  consequence  of 
the  determined  hostility  of  the  Samaritans.  On 
the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (B.C.  521),  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  urged  the  renewal 
of  the  undertaking,  and  obtained  the  permission 
and  assistance  of  the  king  (Ezr.  v.  1,  vi.  14;  Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  4).  Animated  by  the  high  courage 
(magni  spiritus,  Jerome)  of  these  devoted  men,  the 
people  prosecuted  the  work  with  vigour,  and  the 
temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  (B.C.  516).  According  to  tradition, 
Haggai  was  born  in  Babylon,  was  a young  man 
when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  with 
honour  near  the  sepulchres  of  the  priests  (Isidor. 
Hispal.  c.  49  ; Pseudo-Dorotheus,  in  Chron.  Pasch. 
151  d).  It  has  hence  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
of  priestly  rank.  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
according  to  the  Jewish  writers,  were  the  men 
who  were  with  Daniel  when  he  saw  the  vision 
related  in  Dan.  x.  7 ; and  were  after  the  captivity 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  consisted 
of  120  elders  ( Cozri , iii.  65).  The  Seder  Olam 
Zuta  places  their  death  in  the  52nd  year  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians ; while  the  extravagance  of 
another  tradition  makes  Haggai  survive  till  the 
entry  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Jerusalem,  and 
even  till  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Carpzov,  Introd.). 
In  the  Roman  Martyrology  Hosea  and  Haggai  are 
joined  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  ( Acta  Sanctor. 
4 Julii).  The  question  of  Haggai’s  probable  con- 
nexion with  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Ezra  will 
be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  article  under  that 
head,  p.  607. 

The  names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137,  145- 
148;  in  the  Vulgate  in  those  of  Ps.  Ill,  145; 
and  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125,  126, 
145,  146,  147,  148.  It  may  be  that  tradition 
assigned  to  these  prophets  the  arrangement  of  the 
above-mentioned  psalms  for  use  in  the  temple  ser- 
vice, just  as  Ps.  lxiv.  is  in  the  Vulgate  attributed 
to  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  the  name  of  the  former 
is  inscribed  at  the  head  of  Ps.  cxxxvi.  in  the  LXX. 
According  to  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (de  Vitis  Proph.), 
Haggai  was  the  first  who  chanted  the  Hallelujah  in 
the  second  temple : “ wherefore,”  he  adds,  “ we  say 
‘ Hallelujah,  which  is  the  hymn  of  Haggai  and  Ze- 
chariah.’” Haggai.  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha 
as  Aggeus,  in  1 Esdr.  vi.  1,  vii.  3 ; 2 Esdr.  i. 
40 ; and  is  alluded  to  in  Ecclus.  xlix.  11  (cf.  Hag. 
ii.  23),  and  Heb.  xii.  26  (Hag.  ii.  6). 

The  style  of  his  writing  is  generally  tame  and 
prosaic,  though  at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
severe  invective,  when  the  prophet  rebukes  his 
countrymen  for  their  selfish  indolence  and  neglect 
of  God’s  house.  But  the  brevity  of  the  prophecies 
is  so  great,  and  the  poverty  of  expression  which 
characterises  them  so  striking,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
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conjecture,  not  without  reason,  that  in  their  pre- 
sent form  they  are  but  the  outline  or  summary 
of  the  original  discourses.  They  were  delivered  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.C.  520),  at 
intervals  from  the  1st  day  of  the  6th  month  to  the 
24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in  the  same  year. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  people  the  prophet 
denounced  the  listlessness  of  the  Jews,  who  dwelt 
in  their  “ panelled  houses,”  while  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  was  roofless  and  desolate.  The  displeasure 
of  God  was  manifest  in  the  failure  of  all  their 
efforts  for  their  own  gratification.  The  heavens 
were  “ stayed  from  dew,”  and  the  earth  was 
**  stayed  from  her  fruit.”  They  had  neglected  that 
which  should  have  been  their  first  care,  and  reaped 
the  due  wages  of  their  selfishness  (i.  4-11).  The 
words  of  the  prophet  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  their  leaders.  They  acknowledged 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  by  His  servant,  and 
obeyed  the  command.  Their  obedience  was  re- 
warded with  the  assurance  of  God’s  presence  (i.  13), 
and  twenty-four  days  after  the  building  was  re- 
sumed. A month  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the 
work  seems  to  have  slackened,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  abated.  The  prophet,  ever  ready  to 
rekindle  their  zeal,  encouraged  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  chiefs  with  the  renewed  assurance  of  God’s 
presence,  and  the  fresh  promise  that,  stately  and 
magnificent  as  was  the  temple  of  their  wisest  king, 
the  glory  of  the  latter  house  should  be  greater  than 
the  glory  of  the  former  (ii.  3-9).  Yet  the  people 
were  still  inactive,  and  two  months  afterwards  we 
find  him  again  censuring  their  sluggishness,  which 
rendered  worthless  all  their  ceremonial  observances. 
But  the  rebuke  was  accompanied  by  a repetition 
of  the  promise  (ii.  10-19).  On  the  same  day,  the 
four-and-twentieth  of  the  ninth  month,  the  prophet 
delivered  his  last  prophecy,  addressed  to  Zerub- 
babel,  prince  of  Judah,  the  representative  of  the 
royal  family  of  David,  and  as  such  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  Messiah.  This  closing  prediction 
foreshadows  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  thrones  of  the 
nations  (ii.  20-23).  [W.  A.  W.] 

HAG'GERI  i.  e.  Hagri,  a Hagarite  ; 

P Ay  apl,  Alex.  ’Arapa'i;  Agarai).  “ Mibhar  son 
of  Haggeri,”  was  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  David’s 
guard,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1 Chr.  xi.  38. 
The  parallel  passage — 2 Sam.  xxiii.  36 — has  “ Bani 
the  Gadite”  ('*73 ii).  This  Kennicott  decides  to 
have  been  the  original,  from  which  Haggeri  has 
been  corrupted  ( Dissert . 214).  The  Targum  has 
Bar  Gedd  (fcH|  *73). 

HAG'GI  (*|n  ; ’ Ay y Is,  Alex.  ’Ayyels ; Haygi, 
Aggi),  second  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16  ; Num. 
xxvi.  15),  founder  of  the  Haggites  ('Jinn).  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  name,  though  given  as  that  of 
an  individual,  is  really  a patronymic,  precisely  the 
same  as  of  the  family. 

HAGGI'AH  (njan  ; ' Ay y la ; Haggid ),  a Le- 
vite,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  30). 

HAG  GITES,  THE  (»|nn  ; 6 Ayyl ; Agitae), 
the  family  sprung  from  Haggi,  second  son  of  Gad 
(Num.  xxvi.  15). 

HAGGITH  (fl'in,  “ a dancer  ’A yylO  ; 

Alex.  Qevye 0,  ’ Ay  10,  ’AyyelO  ; Joseph.  * AyylOr) ; 
Aggith,  Haggith ),  one  of  David’s  wives,  of  whom 
nothing  is  told  us  except  that  she  was  the  mother 


of  Adonijah,  who  is  commonly  designated  as  * the 
son  of  Haggith”  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 ; 1 K.  i.  5, 11,  ii  . 13  ; 
1 Chr.  iii.  2).  He  was,  like  Absalom,  renowned  for 
his  handsome  presence.  In  the  first  and  last  of  the 
above  passages  Haggith  is  fourth  in  order  of  mention 
among  the  wives,  Adonijah  being  also  fourth  among 
the  sons.  His  birth  happened  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
iii.  2,  5)  shortly  after  that  of  Absalom  (1  K.  i.  6 ; 
where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  words  “ his 
mother”  are  inserted  by  the  translators).  [G.] 

HA'GIA  (’A yla\  Aggia ),  1 Esd.  v.  34.  [Hat- 
til.] 

HAT  ('Vn  ; ’Ayyal ; Eai).  The  form  in  which 
the  well-known  place  Ai  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its 
first  introduction  (Gen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3).  It  arises 
from  the  translators  having  in  these  places,  and  these 
only,  recognized  the  definite  article  with  which  Ai 
is  invariably  and  emphatically  accompanied  in  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  Samaritan  Version  of  the  above 
two  passages,  the  name  is  given  in  the  first  Ainah, 
and  in  the  second  Cephrah,  as  if  Cephirah.  [G.] 

HAIR.  The  Hebrews  were  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  hair  as  an  element  of  personal 
beauty,  whether  as  seen  in  the  ‘ ‘ curled  locks, 
black  as  a raven,”  of  youth  (Cant.  v.  11),  or  in  the 
“ crown  of  glory  ” that  encircled  the  head  of  old 
age  (Prov.  xvi.  31).  The  customs  of  ancient  na- 
tions in  regard  to  the  hair  varied  considerably : the 
Egyptians  allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  but 
kept  the  heads  of  men  closely  shaved  from  early 
childhood  (Her.  ii.  36,  iii.  12  ; Wilkinson’s  Ancient 
Egyptians,  ii.  327,  328).  The  Greeks  admired 
long  hair,  whether  in  men  or  women,  as  is  evi- 
denced in  the  expression  KapyKoydoovres  ’Amatol, 
and  in  the  representations  of  their  divinities,  espe- 
cially Bacchus  and  Apollo,  whose  long  locks  were 
a symbol  of  perpetual  youth.  The  Assyrians 
also  wore  it  long  (Her.  i.  195),  the  flowing  curls 
being  gathered  together  in  a heavy  cluster  on  the 
back,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh. 
The  Hebrews  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  encou- 
raged the  growth  of  hair,  observed  the  natural  dis- 
tinction between  the  sexes  by  allowing  the  women 
to  wear  it  long  (Luke  vii.  38  ; John  xi.  2 ; 1 Cor. 
xi.  6 ff.),  while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  fre- 
quent clippings  to  a moderate  length.  This  differ* 
ence  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding 
nations,  especially  the  Egyptians,  arose  no  doubt 
partly  from  natural  taste,  but  partly  also  from 
legal  enactments:  clipping  the  hair  in  a certain 
manner  and  offering  the  locks,  was  in  early  times 
connected  with  religious  worship:  many  of  the 
Arabians  practised  a peculiar  tonsure  in  honour  of 
their  God  Orotal  (Her.  iii.  8,  uelpovrai  yrepirpd- 
Xa\a,  tt ept^xipovpres  robs  Kporacpovs),  and  hence 
the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  “ round  the  comers 
(mXS,  lit.  the  extremity ) of  their  heads”  (Lev. 
xix.  27),  meaning  the  locks  along  the  forehead  and 
temples,  and  behind  the  ears.  This  tonsure  is  de- 
scribed in  the  LXX.  by  a peculiar  expression  <n<r6rj 
( = the  classical  <TKa<piov),  probably  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  TVX'X  (comp.  Bochart,  Can.  i.  6,  p. 
379).  That  the  practice  of  the  Arabians  was  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  appears  from  the  expression 
HNS  'X-1Xp,  rounded  as  to  the  locks,  by  which 
they  are  described  (Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv.  23,  xlix.  32 ; 
see  marginal  translation  of  the  A.  V.).  The  pro- 
hibition against  cutting  off  the  hair  on  the  death  of 
a relative  (Deut.  xiv.  1)  was  probably  grounded  on 
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a similar  reason.  In  addition  to  these  regulations, 
the  Hebrews  dreaded  baldness,  as  it  was  frequently 
the  result  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  40  ff.),  and  hence 
formed  one  of  the  disqualifications  for  the  priesthood 
(Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.).  [Baldness.]  The  rule  im- 
posed upon  the  priests,  and  probably  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  community,  was  that  the  hair  should  be 
polled  (DD3,  Ez.  xliv.  20),  neither  being  shaved, 
nor  allowed  to  grow  too  long  (Lev.  xxi.  5 ; Ez. 
1.  c.).  What  was  the  precise  length  usually  worn, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ; but  from  various 
expressions,  such  as  [PfcO  D”)Q,  lit.  to  let  loose  the 
head  or  the  hair  ( = solvere  crines,  Yirg.  Aen.  iii. 
65,  xi.  35 ; demissos  lugentis  more  capillos,  Ov. 
Ep.  x.  137)  by  unbinding  the  head  band  and  let- 
ting it  go  dishevelled  (Lev.  x.  6,  A.  Y.  “ uncover 
your  heads”),  which  was  done  in  mourning  (cf. 
Ez.  xxivt  17) ; and  again  jfK  to  uncover 

the  ear,  previous  to  making  any  communication 
of  importance  (1  Sam.  xx.  2,  12,  xxii.  8, 
A.  V.>  margin),  as  though  the  hair  fell  over  the 
ear,  we  may  conclude  that  men  wore  their  hair 
somewhat  longer  than  is  usual  with  us.  The  word 
JTlS,  used  as  = hair  (Num.  vi.  5 ; Ez.  xliv.  20), 
is  especially  indicative  of  its  free  growth  (cf. 
Knobel,  Comm,  in  Lev.  xxi.  10).  Long  hair  was 
admired  in  the  case  of  young  men ; it  is  especially 
noticed  in  the  description  of  Absalom’s  person 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  26),  the  inconceivable  weight  of  whose 
hair,  as  given  in  the  text  (200  shekels),  has  led  to 
a variety  of  explanations  (comp.  Harmer’s  Obser- 
vations, iv.  321),  the  more  probable  being  that 
the  numeral  3 (20)  has  been  turned  into  “1  (200) : 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  8,  §5)  adds,  that  it  was  cut 
every  eighth  day.  The  hair  was  also  worn  long  by 
the  body  guard  of  Solomon  according  to  the  same 
authority  (Ant.  viii.  7,  §3,  priKlaras  Kadeipevoi 
Xulras).  The  care  requisite  to  keep  the  hair  in 
order  in  such  cases  must  have  been  very  great,  and 
hence  the  practice  of  wearing  long  hair  was  un- 
usual, and  only  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  religious 
observance,  in  which  case  it  was  a “ sign  of  humil- 
iation and  self-denial,  and  of  a certain  religious 
slovenliness  ” (Lightfoot,  Exercit.  on  1 Cor.  xi.  14), 
and  was  practised  by  the  Nazarites  (Num.  vi.  5 ; 
Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17 ; 1 Sam.  i.  11),  and  occar- 
sionally  by  others  in  token  of  special  mercies  (Acts 
xviii.  18)  ; it  was  not  unusual  among  the  Egyptians 
when  on  a journey  (Diod.  i.  18).  [Nazarite.] 
In  times  of  affliction  the  hair  was  altogether  cut  off 
(Is.  iii.  17,  24,  xv.  2,  xxii.  12  ; Jer.  vii.  29,  xlviii. 
37  ; Am.  viii.  10 ; Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  15,  §1), 
the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  being  in  this  respect 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  let 
their  hair  grow  long  in  time  of  mourning  (Herod, 
ii.  36),  shaving  their  heads  when  the  term  was 
over  (Gen.  xli.  14) ; but  resembling  that  of  the 
Greeks,  as  frequently  noticed  by  classical  writers 
(e.g.  Soph.  Aj.  1174;  Eurip.  Electr.  143,  241). 
Tearing  the  hair  (Ezr.  ix.  3)  and  letting  it  go 
dishevelled,  as  already  noticed,  were  similar  tokens 
of  grief.  [Mourning.]  The  practice  of  the  mo- 
dern Arabs  in  regard  to  the  length  of  their  hair 
varies ; generally  the  men  allow  it  to  grow  its  na- 
tural length,  the  tresses  hanging  down  to  the  breast 
and  sometimes  to  the  waist,  affording  substantial 
protection  to  the  head  and  neck  against  the  violence 
of  the  sun’s  rays  (Burckhardt’s  Notes,  i.  49  ; Well- 
sted’s  Travels,  i.  33,  53,  73).  The  modem  Egyp- 
tians retain  the  practices  of  their  ancestors,  shaving 


the  heads  of  the  men,  but  suffering  the  women’s 
hair  to  grow  long  (Lane’s  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  52,  71). 
Wigs  were  commonly  used  by  the  latter  people 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  324),  but  not  by  the  Hebrews  : Jo- 
sephus ( Vit.  §11)  notices  an  instance  of  false  hair 
(7repi0eT$7  k6/jlti')  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
guise. Whether  the  ample  ringlets  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Ni- 
neveh, were  real  or  artificial,  is  doubtful  (Layard’s 
Nineveh,  ii.  328).  Among  the  Medes  the  wig  was 
worn  by  the  upper  classes  (Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  §2). 


The  usual  and  favourite  colour  of  the  hair  was 
black  (Cant.  v.  11),  as  is  indicated  in  the  compa- 
risons to  a “ flock  of  goats  ” and  the  “ tents  of 
Kedar”  (Cant.  iv.  1,  i.  5) : a similar  hue  is  pro- 
bably intended  by  the  purple  of  Cant.  vii.  5,  the 
term  being  broadly  used  (as  the  Greek  it opcpvpeos 
in  a similar  application  = yeAas,  Anacr.  28).  A 
fictitious  hue  was  occasionally  obtained  by  sprink- 
ling gold-dust  on  the  hair  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7, 
§3).  It  does  not  appear  that  dyes  were  ordi- 
narily used ; the  “ Carmel”  of  Cant.  vii.  5 has 
been  understood  as  = (A.  Y.  “ crimson,” 

margin)  without  good  reason,  though  the  simi- 
larity of  the  words  may  have  suggested  the  subse- 
quent reference  to  purple.  Herod  is  said  to  have 
dyed  his  gray  hair  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his 
age  (Ant.  xvi.  8,  §1),  but  the  practice  may  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  among 
whom  it  was  common  (Aristoph.  Eccles.  736 ; 
Martial,  Ep.  iii.  43 ; Propert.  ii.  18,  24,  26):  from 
Matt.  v.  36,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  usual 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  approach  of  age  was 
marked  by  a sprinkling  (p3T,  Hos.  vii.  9;  comp,  a 
similar  use  of  sparger e,  Propert.  iii.  4,  24)  of  gray 
hairs,  which  soon  overspread  the  whole  head  (Gen. 
xiii.  38,  xliv.  29  ; 1 K.  ii.  6,  9;  Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx. 
29).  The  reference  to  the  almond  in  Eccl.  xii.  5, 
has  been  explained  of  the  white  blossoms  of  that 
tree,  as  emblematic  of  old  age : it  may  be  observed 
however  that  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  pink  rather 
than  white,  and  that  the  verb  in  that  passage  ac- 
cording to  high  authorities  (Gesen.  and  Hitzig) 
does  not  bear  the  sense  of  blossoming  at  all.  Pure 
white  hair  was  deemed  characteristic  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  (Dan.  vii.  9 ; Rev.  i.  14). 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  hair  consisted  in  curls, 
whether  of  a natural  or  artificial  character.  The 
Hebrew  terms  are  highly  expressive : to  omit  the 
word  — rendered  “locks”  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  3, 

vi.  7,  and  Is.  xlvii.  2,  but  more  probably  meaning 
a veil, — we  have  n'Wftn  (Cant.  v.  11),  properly 
pendulous  flexible  boughs  (according  to  the  LXX., 
eA arai,  the  shoots  of  the  palm-tree)  which  supplied 
an  image  of  the  comapendula;  fiVV  (Ez.  viii. 
3),  a similar  image  borrowed  from  the  curve  of  a 
blossom ; pJJ)  (Cant.  iv.  9),  a lock  falling  over  the 
shoulders  like  a chain  of  ear-pendant  (in  uno  crine 
colli  tui,  Vulg.,  whbh  is  better  than  the  A.  V., 
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‘ with  one  chain  of  thy  neck  ”) ; D^pIY)  (Cant.  vii. 
5,  A.  V.  “galleries,”),  properly  the  channels  by 
which  water  was  brought  to  the  flocks,  which  sup- 
plied an  image  either  of  the  coma  fluens,  or  of  the 
regularity  in  which  the  locks  were  arranged  ; 

(Cant.  vii.  5),  again  an  expression  for  coma  pen- 
dula,  borrowed  from  the  threads  hanging  down 
from  an  unfinished  woof ; and  lastly 
(Is.  iii.  24,  A.  V.  “ well  set  hair,”),  properly 
plaited  work , i.  e.  gracefully  curved  locks.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  we  have 
no  very  precise  information ; the  terms  used  are 
of  a general  character,  as  of  Jezebel  (2  K.  ix. 
30),  i.  e.  she  adorned  her  head;  of  Judith 

(x.  3),  Siera^e,  i.  e.  arranged  (the  A.  Y.  has 
“ braided,”  and  the  Vulg.  discriminavit,  here  used 
in  a technical  sense  in  the  reference  to  the  discri- 
minale  or  hair-pin)  ; of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9, 
§4),  KeKoapypevos  rfj  avvQeaei  t rjs  Kopys,  and 
of  those  who  adopted  feminine  fashions  (A.  J . iv. 
9,  §10),  u6pas  cwderitypevoi.  The  terms  used 
in  the  N.  T.  ( irXeypacriv , 1 Tim.  ii.  9 ; epirXoKys 
Tpix&v,  1 Pet.  iii.  3)  are  also  of  a general  cha- 
racter ; Schleusner  {Lex.  s.  v.)  understands  them  of 
curling  rather  than  plaiting.  The  arrangement  of 
Samson’s  hair  into  seven  locks,  or  more  properly 
braids  (TYlS^nD,  from  P]^n,  to  interchange;  <rei- 
oai,  LXX.  ;TJudg.  xvi.  13,  19),  involves  the  prac- 
tice of  plaiting,  which  was  also  familiar  to  the 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  335)  and  Greeks  (Horn. 
II.  xiv.  176).  The  locks  were  probably  kept  in 
their  place  by  a fillet  as  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  l.  c.). 


Egyptian  Wigs.  (Wilkinson.) 


Ornaments  were  worked  into  the  hair,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  modern  Egyptians,  who  “ add  to  each 
braid  three  black  silk-cords  with  little  ornaments 


of  gold  ” (Lane,  i.  71)  : the  LXX.  understands  the 
term  (Is.  iii.  18,  A.  V.  “ cauls”),  as  ap- 

plying to  such  oi’naments  {epirXSKia) ; Schroeder 
{de  Vest.  Mul.  Heb.  cap.  2)  approves  of  this,  and 
conjectures  that  they  were  sun-shaped,  i.  e.  cir- 
cular, as  distinct  from  the  “ round  tires  like  the 
moon,”  i.  e.  the  crescent-shaped  ornaments  used  for 
necklaces.  The  Arabian  women  attach  small  bells 
to  the  tresses  of  their  hair  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i. 
133).  Other  terms,  sometimes  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  hair,  are  of  doubtful  signification,  e.  g. 
D'pnn  (Is.  iii.  22  ; acus  ; “ crisping-pins  ”),  more 
probably  purses,  as  in  2 K.  v.  23 ; D'Htyjp  (Is.  iii.  20, 
“ head-bands  ”),  bridal  girdles,  according  to  Schroe- 
der and  other  authorities;  O'HNQ  (Is.  iii.  20,  dis- 
criminalia,  Vulg.,  i.  e.  pins  used  for  keeping  the 
hair  parted ; cf.  Jerome  in  Eufin.  iii.  cap.  ult.), 
more  probably  turbans.  Combs  and  hair:pins  are 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  ; the  Egyptian  combs 
were  made  of  wood  and  double,  one  side  having 
large,  and  the  other  small  teeth  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
343)  ; from  the  ornamental  devices  worked  on  them 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  worn  in  the  hair. 
With  regard  to  other  ornaments  worn  about  the 
head,  see  Head-dress.  The  Hebrews,  like  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  anointed  the  hair  profusely 
with  ointments,  which  were  generally  compounded 
of  various  aromatic  ingredients  (Ruth  iii.  3 ; 2 Sam. 
xiv.  2 ; Ps.  xxiii.  5,  xiv.  7,  xcii.  10 ; Eccl.  ix.  8 ; 
Is.  iii.  24) ; more  especially  on  occasion  of  festi- 
vities or  hospitality  (Matt.  vi.  17,  xxvi.  7 ; Luke 
vii.  46;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  4,  §1,  xpia&pevos 
pvpois  tt]v  K€(f>a\^v,  ws  airb  avvovaias).  It  is 
perhaps  in  reference  to  the  glossy  appearance  so 
imparted  to  it  that  the  hair  is  described  as  purple 
(Cant.  vii.  5). 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews 
in  our  Saviour’s  time  to  swear  by  the  hair  (Matt, 
v.  36),  much  as  the  Egyptian  women  still  swear 
by  the  side-lock,  and  the  men  by  their  beards 
(Lane,  i.  52,  71,  notes). 

Hair  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  as  an  image 
of  what  was  least  valuable  in  man’s  person  (1  Sam. 

' xiv.  45  ; 2 Sam.  xiv.  11 ; 1 K.  i.  52  ; Matt.  x.  30  ; 
Luke  xii.  7,  xxi.  18  ; Acts  xxvii.  34) ; as  well  as 
of  what  was  innumerable  (Ps.  xl.  12,  lxix.  4);  or 
particularly  fine  (Judg.  xx.  16).  In  Is.  vii.  20,  it 
represents  the  various  productions  of  the  field,  trees, 
crops,  &c.  ; like  opos  KeKop.yp.evov  vKy  of  Callim. 
Dian.  41 , or  the  humus  comans  of  Stat.  Theb.  v. 
502.  Hair  “as  the  hair  of  women”  (Rev.  ix.  8), 
means  long  and  undressed  hair,  which  in  later  times 
was  regarded  as  an  image  of  barbaric  rudeness 
(Hengstenberg,  Comm,  in  loci).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HAK'KATAN  (|Dj?n  ; ’Akkcltolv  ; Eccetan). 
Johanan,  son  of  Hakkatan,  was  the  chief  of  the 
Bene-Azgad  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  12).  The  name  is  probably  Katan,  with 
the  definite  article  prefixed.  In  the  Apocryphal 
Esdras  it  is  Acatan. 

HAK'KOZ  (Pj?n  ; 6 Kc6s,  Alex.  ’Ak/cc6s  ; 
Accos),  a priest,  the  chief  of  the  seventh’  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  appointed  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  10).  In  Ezr.  ii.  61  the  name  occurs 
again  as  that  of  a family  of  priests ; though  here  the 
prefix  is  taken  by  our  translators — and  no  doubt 
correctly — as  the  definite  article,  and  the  name 
appears  as  Koz.  The  same  thing  also  occurs  in 
Neh.  iii.  4,  21.  In  Esdras  Accoz 
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HAKUPHA  (NQ-lpn  : ’A icovcpa,  ’Ax«pd  ; 

Hacupha).  Bene-Chakupha  were  among  the  fami- 
lies of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51  ; Neh.  vii.  53).  In  Esdras 
(y.  31)  the  name  is  given  as  Acipha. 

HA'LAH  cn^n ; ’AActe,  XaAax;  Hala)  is 
probably  a different  place  from  the  Calah  of  Gen. 
x.  11.  [See  Calah.]  It  may  with  some  con- 
fidence be  identified  with  the  Chalcitis  (XaAicTris) 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  18),  which  he  places  between 
Anthemusia  (cf.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Gauzanitis. 
The  name  is  thought  to  remain  in  the  modern  Gla, 
a large  mound  on  the  upper  Khabour,  above  its 
junction  with.  the  Jervjer  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab. 
p.  312,  note ; 2 K.  xviii.  11;  1 Chr.v.  2b).  [G.  R.] 
HA'LAK,  THE  MOUNT  (with  the  article, 
p?nn  Tnn  = “the  smooth  mountain;”  opos  rov 
XeXxd,  Alex.  ’AA du,  or  ’AA 6k  ; pars  montis ),  a 
mountain  twice,  and  twice  only,  named  as  the 
southern  limit  of  Joshua’s  conquests — “ the  Mount 
Halak  which  goeth  up  to  Seir”  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii. 
7),  but  which  has  not  yet  been  identified — has  not 
apparently  been  sought  for — by  travellers.  Keil 
suggests  the  line  of  chalk  cliffs  which  cross  the 
valley  of  the  Ghor  at  about  6 miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  form  at  once  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  Arabah. 
[Arabah,  896.]  And  this  suggestion  would  be 
plausible  enough,  if  there  were  any  example  of  the 
word  har,  “ mountain,”  being  applied  to  such  a 
vertical  cliff  as  this,  which  rather  answers  to  what 
we  suppose  was  intended  by  the  term  Sela.  The 
word  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  name  (supposing  it 
to  be  Hebrew),  and  which  has  the  force  of  smooth- 
ness or  baldness,  has  ramified  into  other  terms,  as 
Helkah,  an  even  plot  of  ground,  like  those  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19)  or  Naboth  (2  K.  ix.  25),  or  that 
which  gave  its  name  to  Helkath*  hat-tzurim,  the 
“field  of  the  strong”  (Stanley,  App.  §20).  [G.] 

HAL'HUL  (^r6n  ; AlAovd,  Alex.  ’AAodA ; 
Halhul),  a town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district, 
one  of  the  group  containing  Bethzur  and  Gedor  (Josh, 
xv.  58).  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon  (under  Elul), 
reports  the  existence  of  a hamlet  ( villula ) named 
“ Alula,”  near  Hebron.a  The  name  still  remains 
unaltered,  attached  to  a conspicuous  hill  a mile  to 
the  left  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron, 
between  3 and  4 miles  from  the  latter.  Opposite 
it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  Beit-sur , the 
modem  representative  of  Bethzur,  and  a little  fur- 
ther to  the  north  is  Jedur,  the  ancient  Gedor.  The 
site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  walls  and  foundations, 
amongst  which  stands  a dilapidated  mosk  bearing 
the  name  of  Neby  Yunus — the  prophet  Jonah  (Rob. 
i.  216).  In  a Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Hottinger 
{Cippi  Hebraici , p.  32)  it  is  said  to  be  the  burial- 
place  of  Gad,  David’s  seer.  See  also  the  citations 
of  Zunz  in  Asher’s  Benj.  of  Tudela  (ii.  437, 
note).  [G.] 

HA'LI  (^n  ; ’AA e>,  Alex.  ’OoAel ; Chali),  a 
town  on  the  boundary  of  Asher,  named  between 
Helkath  and  Beten  (Josh.  xix.  25).  Nothing  is 
known  of  its  situation.  Schwarz  (191)  compares 
the  name  with  Chelmon,  the  equivalent  in  the  Latin, 
of  Cyamon  in  the  Greek  of  Jud.  vii.  3.  [G.] 

* It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that,  though  so  far 
from  Jerusalem,  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  “in  the  dis- 
trict of  Aelia.” 
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HALICARNASSUS  ('AA  iKdpva<r<ros)  in 
Caria,  a city  of  great  renown,  as  being  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus  and  of  the  later  historian  Diony- 
sius, and  as  embellished  by  the  Mausoleum  erected 
by  Artemisia,  but  of  no  Biblical  interest  except  as  the 
residence  of  a Jewish  population  in  the  periods 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  histories.  In 
1 Macc.  xv.  23,  this  city  is  specified  as  containing 
such  a population.  The  decree  in  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  10,  §23,  where  the  Romans  direct  that  the 
Jews  of  Halicarnassus  shall  be  allowed  t as  irpoa- 
evxas  iroiCiaQai  ir pbs  rfj  QaXdaati  Kara  rb 
irdrpiov  eOos,  is  interesting  when  compared  with 
Acts  xvi.  13.  This  city  was  celebrated  for  its 
harbour  and  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications ; 
but  it  never  recovered  the  damage  which  it  suffered 
after  Alexander’s  siege.  A plan  of  the  site  is  given 
in  Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln.  (See  vol. 
iv.  p.  30.)  The  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  are 
the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  Clas- 
sical Museum,  and  many  of  them  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  modern  name  of  the  place 
is  Budrum.  [J.  S.  H.] 

HALL  (avA'fi ; atrium ),  used  of  the  court  of 
the  high-priest’s  house  (Luke  xxii.  55).  AvXi]  is 
in  A.  Y.  Matt.  xxvi.  69,  Mark  xiv.  66,  John  xviii. 
15,  “palace;”  Vulg.  atrium ; irpoavXiov,  Mark  xiv. 
68,  “ porch  ;”  Yulg.  ante  atrium.  In  Matt,  xxvii. 
27,  and  Mark  xv.  16,  av X^]  is  syn.  with  irpairdopiov, 
which  in  John  xviii.  28  is  in  A.  V.  “judgment- 
hall.”  AvXtj  is  the  equivalent  for  “1V11,  an  en- 
closed or  fortified  space  (Ges.  512),  in  many  places 
in  0.  T.  where  Vulg.  and  A.  V.  have  respectively 
villa  or  viculus,  “ village,”  or  atrium,  “ court,” 
chiefly  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  The  hall  or 
court  of  a house  or  palace  would  probably  be  an 
enclosed  but  uncovered  space,  impluvium,  on  a lower 
level  than  the  apartments  of  the  lowest  floor  which 
looked  into  it.  The  irpoavAiov  was  the  vestibule 
leading  to  it,  called  also  Matt.  xxvi.  71,  irvXuv. 
[House.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

HALLO'HESH  (tWl^n ; ’AAcotjs,  Alex.’Aocf, ; 
Alohes ),  one  of  the  “ chief  of  the  people  ” who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 
The  name  is  Lochesh,  with  the  definite  article  pre- 
fixed. That  it  is  the  name  of  a family,  and  not 
of  an  individual,  appears  probable  from  another 
passage  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as 

HALO'HESH  (fc^ni^n  ; ’AAA wris  ; Alohes ). 

Shallum,  son  of  Hal-lochesh,  was  “ ruler  of  the 
half  part  of  Jerusalem”  at  the  time  of  the  repair 
of  the  wall  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  12).  According 
to  the  Hebrew  spelling,  the  name  is  identical  with 
Hallohesh. 

HAM  (DPI ; Xap. ; Cham).  1.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  apparently  the  second 
in  age.  It  is  probably  derived  from  DDfl,  “ to 
be  warm,”  and  signifies  “ warm”  or  “ hot.”  This 
meaning  seems  to  • be  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
Egyptian  word  Kem  (Egypt),  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham,  and  which,  as 
an  adjective,  signifies  “ black,”  probably  implying 
warmth  as  well  as  blackness.  [Egypt.]  If  the 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  words  be  the  same.  Ham 
must  mean  the  swarthy  or  sun-burnt,  like  A Wioif/, 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  Coptic  name 
of  Ethiopia,  G-0COCIJ,  but  which  we  should  be 
inclined  to  trace  to  OOCIJ*  “ a boundary,”  unless 
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the  Sahidic  6^(J0CXJ  niay  be  derived  from  Keesh 
(Cush).  It  is  observable  that  the  names  of  Noah 
and  his  sons  appear  to  have  had  prophetic  signi- 
fications. This  is  stated  in  the  case  of  Noah  (Gen. 
v.  29),  and  implied  in  that  of  Japheth  (ix.  27), 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  same  must 
be  concluded  as  to  Shem.  Ham  may  therefore  have 
been  so  named  as  progenitor  of  the  sunburnt  Egyp- 
tians and  Cushites. 

Of  the  history  of  Ham  nothing  is  related  except 
his  irreverence  to  his  father,  and  the  curse  which 
that  patriarch  pronounced — the  fulfilment  of  which 
is  evident  in  the  history  of  the  Hamites. 

The  sons  of  Ham  are  stated  to  have  been  “ Cush 
and  Mizraim  and  Phut  and  Canaan”  (Gen.  x.  6; 
comp.  1 Chr.  i.  8).  It  is  remarkable  that  a dual 
form  (Mizraim)  should  occur  in  the  first  generation, 
indicating  a country,  and  not  a person  or  a tribe, 
and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
gentile  noun  in  the  plural  D'HVP’  differing  alone  in 
the  pointing  from  originally  stood  here, 

which  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  plural 
forms  of  the  names  of  the  Mizraite  tribes  which 
follow,  and  analogous  to  the  singular  forms  of  the 
names  of  the  Canaanite  tribes,  except  the  Sidonians, 
who  are  mentioned  not  as  a nation,  but  under  the 
name  of  their  forefather  Sidon. 

The  name  of  Ham  alone,  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  if  our  identification  be  correct,  is  known  to 
have  been  given  to  a country.  Egypt  is  recognised 
as  the  “ land  of  Ham  ” in  the  Bible  (Ps.  lxxviii.  51, 
cv.  23,  cvi.  22),  and  this,  though  it  does  not  prove 
the  identity  of  the  Egyptian  name  with  that  of  the 
patriarch,  certainly  favours  it,  and  establishes  the 
historical  fact  that  Egypt,  settled  by  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  was  peculiarly  his  territory.  The  name 
Mizraim  we  believe  to  confirm  this.  The  restriction 
of  Ham  to  Egypt,  unlike  the  case,  if  we  may  reason 
inferentially,  of  his  brethren,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  very  early  civilization  of  this  part  of  the 
Hamite  territory,  while  much  of  the  rest  was  com- 
paratively barbarous.  Egypt  may  also  have  been 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Hamites  whence  colonies 
went  forth,  as  we  Know  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Philistines.  [Caphtor.] 

The  settlements  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  have 
occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  to  critics.  The 
main  question  upon  which  everything  turns  is 
whether  there  was  an  eastern  and  a western  Cush, 
like  the  eastern  and  western  Ethiopians  of  the 
Greeks.  This  has  been  usually  decided  on  the 
Biblical  evidence  as  to  the  land  of  Cush  and  the 
Cushites,  without  reference  to  that  as  to  the  several 
names  designating  in  Gen.  x.  his  progeny,  or,  except 
in  Nimrod’s  case,  the  territories  held  by  it,  or  both. 
By  a more  inductive  method  we  have  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  settlements  of  Cush  extended 
from  Babylonia  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  and  to  the  supposition  that 
there  was  an  eastern  as  well  as  a western  Cush : 
historically  the  latter  inference  must  be  correct ; 
geographically  it  may  be  less  certain  of  the  post- 
diluvian world.  The  ancient  Egyptians  applied  the 
name  Keesh  or  Kesh,  which  is  obviously  the  same 
as  Cush,  to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  The  sons  of 
Cush  are  stated  to  have  been  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah, 
Raamah,  and  Sabtechah:  it  is  added  that  the  sons 


of  Raamah  were  Sheba  and  Dedan,  and  that  “ Cush 
begat  Nimrod.”  Certain  of  these  names  recur  in 
the  lists  of  the  descendants  of  Joktan  and  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah,  a circumstance  which  must  be 
explained,  in  most  cases,  as  historical  evidence  tends 
to  show,  by  the  settlement  of  Cushites,  Joktanites, 
and  Abrahamites  in  the  same  regions.  [Arabia.] 
Seba  is  generally  identified  with  Meroe,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  Solomon 
the  chief  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  was  that 
of  Seba.  [Seba.]  The  postdiluvian  Havilah  seems 
to  be  restricted  to  Arabia.  [Havilah.]  Sabtah 
and  Sabtechah  are  probably  Arabian  names : this  is 
certainly  the  case  with  Raamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan, 
which  are  recognised  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  [Sab- 
tah ; Sabtechah  ; RAamah  ; Sheba  ; Dedan.] 
Nimrod  is  a descendant  of  Cush,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  is  a son,  and  his  is  the  only  name 
which  is  positively  personal  and  not  territorial  in 
the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Cush.  The  account 
of  his  first  kingdom  in  Babylonia,  and  of  the  ex- 
tension of  his  rule  into  Assyria,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Nineveh — for  this  we  take  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  Gen.  x.  11,  12 — indicates  a spread  of  Hamite 
colonists  along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  north- 
wards. [Cush.] 

If,  as  we  suppose,  Mizraim  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x. 
and  1 Chr.  i.  stand  for  Mizrim,  we  should  take  the 
singular  Mazor  to  be  the  name  of  the  progenitor  ot 
the  Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mazor 
appears  to  be  identical  in  signification  with  Ham, 
so  that  it  may  be  but  another  name  of  the  patri- 
arch. [Egypt.]  In  this  case  the  mention-  of  Miz- 
raim (or  Mizrim)  would  be  geographical,  and  not 
indicative  of  a Mazor,  son  of  Ham. 

The  Mizraites,  like  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
occupy  a territory  wider  than  that  bearing  the 
name  of  Mizraim.  We  may,  however,  suppose  that 
Mizraim  included  all  the  first  settlements,  and  that 
in  remote  times  other  tribes  besides  the  Philistines 
migrated,  or  extended  their  territories.  This  we 
may  infer  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Lehabim 
(Lubim)  or  Libyans,  for  Manetho  speaks  of  them 
as  in  the  remotest  period  of  Egyptian  history  sub- 
ject to  the  Pharaohs.  He  tells  us  that  under  the 
first  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  of  Memphites, 
Necherophes,  or  Necherochis,  “ the  Libyans  revolted 
from  the  Egyptians,  but,  on  account  of  a wonderful 
increase  of  the  moon,  submitted  through  fear  ” a 
(Cory’s  Anc.  Frag.  2nd  ed.  p.  100,  101).  It  is 
unlikely  that  at  this  very  early  time  the  Memphite 
kingdom  ruled  far,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  western 
boundary  of  Egypt. 

The  Ludim  appear  to  have  been  beyond  Egypt 
to  the  west,  so  probably  the  Anamim,  and  certainly 
the  Lehabim.  [Ludim  ; Anamim  ; Lehabim.] 
The  Naphtuhim  seem  to  have  been  just  beyond  the 
western  border.  [Naphtuhim.]  The  Pathrusim 
and  Caphtorim  were  in  Egypt,  and  probably  the 
Casluhim  also.  [Pathros  ; Caphtor  ; Cas- 
luhim.]  The  Philistim  are  the  only  Mizraite  tribe 
that  we  know  to  have  passed  into  Asia : their  first 
establishment  was  in  Egypt,  for  they  came  out  or 
Caphtor.  [Caphtor.] 

Phut  has  been  always  placed  in  Africa.  In  the 
Bible,  Phut  occurs  as  an  ally  or  supporter  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  mentioned  with  Cush  and  Lubim  (IS ah. 
iii.  9),  with  Cush  and  Ludim  (the  Mizraite  Ludim  ?), 


* It  has  been  supposed  that  some  or  all  of  the 
notices  of  events  in  Manetho’s  lists  were  inserted  by 
copyists.  This  cannot  we  think  have  been  the  case 


with  most  of  those  notices  that  occur  in  the  older 
dynasties. 
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23  supplying  part  of  the  army  of  Pharaoh-Necho 
(Jer.  xlvi.  9),  as  involved  in  the  calamities  of  Egypt 
together  with  Cush,  Lud,  and  Chub  [Chub]  (Ez. 
xxx.  5),  as  furnishing,  with  Persia,  Lud,  and  other 
lands  or  tribes,  mercenaries  for  the  service  of  Tyre 
(xxvii.  10),  and  with  Persia  and  Cush  as  supplying 
part  of  the  army  of  Gog  (xxxviii.  5).  There  can 
therefore  be  little  doubt  that  Phut  is  to  be  placed 
in  Africa,  where  we  find,  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, a great  nomadic  people  corresponding  to  it. 
[Phut.] 

Respecting  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Canaanites  there  is  no  dispute,  although  all  the 
names  are  not  identified.  The  Hamathites  alone 
of  those  identified  were  settled  in  early  times  wholly 
beyond  the  land  of  Canaan.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
primeval  extension  of  the  Canaanite  tribes  after 
their  first  establishment  in  the  land  called  after 
their  ancestor,  for  before  the  specification  of  its 
limits  as  those  of  their  settlements  it  is  stated 
“ afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad”  (Gen.  x.  18,  19).  One  of  their 
most  important  extensions  was  to  the  north-east, 
where  was  a great  branch  of  the  Hittite  nation  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  constantly  mentioned  in 
the  wars  of  the  Pharaohs  [Egypt],  and  in  those  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria.  Two  passages  which  have 
occasioned  much  controversy  may  be  here  noticed. 
In  the  account  of  Abraham’s  entrance  into  Pales- 
tine it  is  said,  “ And  the  Canaanite  [was]  then  in 
the  land”  (xfi.  6);  and  as  to  a somewhat  later 
time,  that  of  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
we  read  that  “ the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
dwelled  then  in  the  land”  (xiii.  7).  These  passages 
have  been  supposed  either  to  be  late  glosses,  or  to 
indicate  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  at  a late 
period.  A comparison  of  all  the  passages  refer- 
ring to  the  primitive  history  of  Palestine  and  Idu- 
maea shows  that  there  was  an  earlier  population 
expelled  by  the  Hamite  and  Abrahamite  settlers. 
This  population  was  important  in  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Chedorlaomer ; but  at  the  Exodus,  more  than 
four  hundred  year’s  afterwards,  there  was  but  a 
remnant  of  it.  It  is  most  natural  therefore  to 
infer  that  the  two  passages  under  consideration 
mean  that  the  Canaanite  settlers  were  already  in  the 
land,  not  that  they  were  still  there. 

Philologers  are  not  agreed  as  to  a Hamitic  class 
of  languages.  Recently  Bunsen  has  applied  the 
term  “ Hamitism,”  or  as  he  writes  it  Chamitism,  to 
the  Egyptian  language,  or  rather  family.  He  places 
it  at  the  head  of  the  “ Semitic  stock,”  to  which  he 
considers  it  as  but  partially  belonging,  and  thus 
describes  it: — “Chamitism,  or  ante-historical  Se- 
mitism : the  Chamitic  deposit  in  Egypt ; its  daugh- 
ter, the  Demotic  Egyptian ; and  its  end  the  Coptic  ” 
(Outlines,  vol.  i.  p.  183).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has 
applied  the  term  Cushite  to  the  primitive  language 
of  Babylonia,  and  the  same  term  has  been  used 
for  the  ancient  language  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia.  This  terminology  depends,  in  every  in- 
stance, upon  the  race  of  the  nation  speaking  the 
language,  and  not  upon  any  theory  of  a Hamitic 
class.  There  is  evidence  which,  at  the  first  view, 
would  incline  us  to  consider  that  the  term  Semitic, 
as  applied  to  the  Syro-Arabic  class,  should  be 
changed  to  Hamitic ; but  on  a more  careful  exami- 
nation it  becomes  evident  that  any  absolute  classi- 
fication of  languages  into  groups  corresponding  to 
the  three  great  Noachian  families  is  not  tenable. 
The  Biblical  evidence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in 
favour  of  Hebrew  being  classed  as  a Hamitic  rather 
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than  a Semitic  form  of  speech.  It  is  called  in  the 
Bible  “ the  language  of  Canaan,”  jJ/33  (Is. 

xix.  18),  although  those  speaking  it  are  elsewhere 
said  to  speak  JVTliT,  Judaice  (2  K.  xviii.  26,  28  ; 
Is.  xxxvi.  11, 13  ; Neh.  xiii.  24).  But  the  one  term, 
as  Gesenius  remarks  (Gram.  Introd.),  indicates  the 
country  where  the  language  was  spoken,  the  other  as 
evidently  indicates  a people  by  whom  it  was  spoken  : 
thus  the  question  of  its  being  a Hamitic  or  Semitic 
language  is  not  touched  ; for  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  the  language  of  Canaan  is  agreeable  with  its 
being  either  indigenous  (and  therefore  either  Ca- 
naanite or  Rephaite),  or  adopted  (and  therefore 
perhaps  Semitic).  The  names  of  Canaanite  persons 
and  places,  as  Gesenius  has  observed  (l.  c.),  conclu- 
sively show  that  the  Canaanites  spoke  what  we  call 
Hebrew.  Elsewhere  we  might  find  evidence  of  the 
use  of  a so-called  Semitic  language  by  nations  either 
partly  or  wholly  of  Hamite  origin.  This  evidence 
would  favour  the  theory  that  Hebrew  was  Hamitic  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  be  unable  to  dis- 
sociate Semitic  languages  from  Semitic  peoples.  The 
Egyptian  language  would  also  offer  great  difficulties, 
unless  it  were  held  to  be  but  partly  of  Hamitic 
origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of  an  entirely  different 
class  to  the  Semitic.  It  is  mainly  Nigritian,  but  it 
also  contains  Semitic  elements.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  groundwork  is  Nigritian,  and  that  the 
Semitic  part  is  a layer  added  to  a complete  Ni- 
gritian language.  The  two  elements  are  mixed, 
but  not  fused.  This  opinion  those  Semitic  scholars 
who  have  studied  the  subject  share  with  us.  Some 
Iranian  scholars  hold  that  the  two  elements  are 
mixed,  and  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  represents  the 
transition  from  Turanian  to  Semitic.  The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  what  we 
call  Semitic  is  early  Noachian. 

An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Hamite 
nations  presents  considerable  difficulties,  since  it 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  cases  of  the  most 
important  of  those  commonly  held  to  be  Hamite 
that  they  were  purely  of  that  stock.  It  is  certain 
that  the  three  most  illustrious  Hamite  nations — the 
Cushites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians — were 
greatly  mixed  with  foreign  peoples.  In  Babylonia 
the  Hamite  element  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  Shemite,  but  not  in  the  earliest  times.  There 
are  some  common  characteristics,  however,  which 
appear  to  connect  the  different  branches  of  the 
Hamite  family,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
children  of  Japheth  and  Shem.  Their  architecture 
has  a solid  grandeur  that  we  look  for  in  vain 
elsewhere.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Southern  Arabia 
alike  afford  proofs  of  this,  and  the  few  remaining 
monuments  of  the  Phoenicians  are  of  the  same 
class.  What  is  very  important  as  indicating  the 
purely  Hamite  character  of  the  monuments  to 
which  we  refer  is  that  the  earliest  in  Egypt  are  the 
most  characteristic,  while  the  earlier  in  Babylonia 
do  not  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  later.  The 
national  mind  seems  in  all  these  cases  to  have  been 
these  material  forms.  The  early  history  of  each 
of  the  chief  Hamite  nations  shows  great  power  of 
organising  an  extensive  kingdom,  of  acquiring  ma- 
terial greatness,  and  checking  the  inroads  of  neigh- 
bouring nomadic  peoples.  The  Philistines  afford  a 
remarkable  instance  of  these  qualities.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  more  energetic  sons  of  Shem  or  Japheth 
have  at  last  fallen  upon  the  rich  Hamite  territories 
and  despoiled  them.  Egypt,  favoured  by  a position 
fenced  round  with  nearly  impassable  barriers — on 
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the  north  an  almost  havenless  coast,  on  the  east  ana 
west  sterile  deserts,  held  its  freedom  far  longer 
than  the  rest ; yet  even  in  the  days  of  Solomon  the 
throne  was  filled  by  foreigners,  who,  if  Hamites, 
were  Shemite  enough  in  their  belief  to  revolutionize 
the  religion  of  the  country.  In  Babylonia  the 
Medes  had  already  captured  Nimrod’s  city  more 
than  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Hamites  of  Southern  Arabia  were  so  early  over- 
thrown by  the  Joktanites  that  the  scanty  remains 
of  their  history  are  alone  known  to  us  through  tra- 
dition. Yet  the  story  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Yemen  is  so  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  all  we  know  of  the  Hamites  that  it 
is  almost  enough  of  itself  to  prove  what  other 
evidence  has  so  well  established.  The  history  of 
the  Canaamtes  is  similar;  and  if  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  be  an  exception,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  they  became  a merchant  class,  as  Eze- 
kiel’s famous  description  of  Tyre  shows  (chap, 
xxvii).  In  speaking'  of  Hamite  characteristics  we 
do  not  intend  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  were 
necessarily  altogether  of  Hamite  origin,  and  not 
at  least  partly  borrowed.  [R.  S.  P.] 

2.  (Dn,  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Sam.  DPI,  Cham).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Masoretic  text,  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  smote  the  Zuzim  in  a place  called 
Ham.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  Zuzim  be  the 
same  as  the  Zamzummim,  Ham  must  be  placed 
in  what  was  afterwards  the  Ammonite  territory. 
Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Tuch,  that  Ham 
is  but  another  form  of  the  name  of  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  Rabbah, 
now  Am-man.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  however, 
throw  some  doubt  upon  the  Masoretic  reading  : 
the  former  has,  as  the  rendering  of  D'pVtiTnXl 
DH2,  Ka\  %Qvt)  tarxvpa  &H-a  avrois  ; and  the  latter, 
et  Zuzim  cum  eis,  which  shows  that  they  read 
Dil2:  but  the  Mas.  .rendering  seems  the  more 
likely,  as  each  clause  mentions  a nation,  and  its 
capital  or  stronghold  ; although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  if  the  Zuzim  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Rephaim,  a deviation  would  have  been  necessary. 
The  Samaritan  Version  has  TWtf'b,  Lishah,  perhaps 
intending  the  Lasha  of  Gen.  x.  19,  which  by  some 
is  identified  with  Callirhoe  on  the  N.E.  quarter  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseu- 
dojon.  have  KfiDn,  Hemta.  Schwarz  (217)  sug- 
gests Humeimath  (in  Van  de  Velde’s  map  Humeitat), 
one  mile  above  Rabba,  the  ancient  Ar-Moab,  on  the 
Roman  road. 

3 . In  the  account  of  a migration  of  the  Simeonites 
to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  and  their  destroying  the 
pastoral  inhabitants,  the  latter,  or  possibly  their 
predecessors,  are  said  to  have  been  “ of  Ham  ” 
(DrYJID ; e/c  to ou  via>v  Xd/x  ; de  stirpe  Cham , 1 Chr. 
iv.  40).  This  may  indicate  that  a Hamite  tribe 
was  settled  here,  or,  more  precisely,  that  there  was 
an  Egyptian  settlement.  The  connexion  of  Egypt 
with  this  part  of  Palestine  will  be  noticed  under 
Zerah.  Ham  may,  however,  here  be  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  patriarch  or  with  Egypt. 

HA'MAN  (j£>n  ; ’Ayav ; Aman ),  the  chief 
minister  or  vizier  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iii.  1). 
After  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the 
Jews  in  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  erected  for  Mordecai.  Most 
probably  he  is  the  same  Aman  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  oppressor  of  Achiacharus  (Tob.  xiv.  10).  The 
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Targum  and  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  6,  §5)  interpret 
the  description  of  him — the  Agagite — as  signifying 
that  he  was  of  Amalekitish  descent:  but  he  is 
called  a Macedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Esth.  ix.  24 
(cf.  iii.  1),  and  a Persian  by  Sulpicius  Severus. 
Prideaux  ( Connexion , anno  453)  computes  the  sum 
which  he  offered  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  at 
more  than  £2,000,000  sterling.  Modem  Jews  are 
said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  designating  any  Christian 
enemy  by  his  name  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i. 
721).  [W.  T.  B.] 

HA 'MATH  (JIDH;  'Hpdd,  ’H  p&e,  Al/xdO  ; 

Emath ) appears  to  have  been  the  principal  city  of 
Upper  Syria  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of 
the  prophet  Amos.  It  was  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes,  about  half  way  between  its  source 
near  Baalbek,  and  the  bend  which  it  makes  at 
Jisr-hadid.  It  thus  naturally  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  Orontes  valley,  from  the  low  screen  of 
hills  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Orontes  and  the  Litany — the  “ entrance  of  Ha- 
math,” as  it  is  called  in  Scripture  (Num.  xxxiv.  8 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  5,  &c.) — to  the  defile  of  Daphne  below 
Antioch ; and  this  tract  appears  to  have  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  during  the  time  of  its 
independence. 

The  Hamathites  were  a Hamitic  race,  and  are 
included  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
x.  18).  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  with  Mr. 
Kenrick  ( Phoenicia , p.  60),  that  they  were  ever  in 
any  sense  Phoenicians.  We  must  regard  them  as 
closely  akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they  bor- 
dered, and  with  whom  they  were  generally  in 
alliance.  Nothing  appears  of  the  power  of  Hamath, 
beyond  the  geographical  notices  which  show  it  to 
be  a well  known  place  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8 ; 
Jos.  xiii.  5 ; Judg.  xviii.  28,  &c.),  until  the  time 
of  David,  when  we  hear  that  Toi,  king  of  Hamath, 
had  “ had  wars  ” with  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
and  on  the  defeat  of  the  letter  by  David  sent  his 
son  to  congratulate  the  Jewish  monarch  (2  Sam. 
viii.  10),  and  (apparently)  to  put  Hamath  under 
his  protection.  Hamath  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  included  in  the  dominions  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  21-4) ; and  its  king  was  no  doubt  one  of  those 
many  princes  over  whom  that  monarch  ruled, 
who  “brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all 
the  days  of  his  life.”  The  “ store-cities,”  which 
Solomon  “ built  in  Hamath”  (2  Chr.  viii.  4),  were 
perhaps  staples  for  trade,  the  importance  of  the 
Orontes  valley  as  a line  of  traffic  being  always 
great.  On  the  death  of  Solomon  and  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  Hamath  seems  to  have  re- 
gained its  independence.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions of  the  time  of  Ahab  (b.C.  900)  it  appears  as 
a separate  power,  in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians. 
About  three-quarters  of  a century  later  Jeroboam 
the  second  “recovered  Hamath”  (2  K.  xiv.  28); 
he  seems  to  have  dismantled  the  place,  whence  the 
prophet  Amos,  who  wrote  in  his  reign  (Am.  i.  1) 
couples  “Hamath  the  great”  with  Gath,  as  an 
instance  of  desolation  (ib.  vi.  2).  Soon  afterwards 
the  Assyrians  took  it  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13,  &c.), 
and  from  this  time  it  ceased  to  be  a place  of  much 
importance.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  appears  to  have 
changed  its  name  to  Epiphaneia,  an  appellation 
under  which  it  was . known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans from  his  time  to  that  of  St.  Jerome  ( Comment . 
in  Ezek.  xlvii.  16),  and  possibly  later.  The 
natives,  however,  called  it  Hamath,  even  in  St. 
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Jerome’s  time;  and  its  present  name,  Hamah,  is 
but  very  slightly  altered  from  the  ancient  form. 

Burckhardt  visited  Hamah  in  1812.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes, 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  partly  in  the  plain, 
and  as  divided  into  four  quarters — Hadher,  El 
Djisr , El  Aleyat,  and  El  Medine,  the  last  being 
the  quarter  of  the  Christians.  The  population, 
according  to  him,  was  at  that  time  30,000.  The 
town  possessed  few  antiquities,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  huge  water-wheels,  whereby  the 
gardens  and  the  houses  in  the  upper  town  were 
supplied  from  the  Orontes.  The  neighbouring 
territory  he  calls  “ the  granary  of  Northern  Syria  ” 
( Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  146-7.  See  also  Pococke, 
Travels  in  the  East,  vol.  i. ; Irby  and  Mangles, 
Travels,  p.  244 ; and  Stanley,  Sinai  fy  Palestine, 
pp.  406,  7).  [G.  R.] 

HA'MATH-ZO'BAHfHin-nDn ; Baara/Sd ; 

Emath-Suba ) is  said  to  have  been  attacked  and 
conquered  by  Solomon  (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  It  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  Hamath,  here 
regarded  as  included  in  Aram-Zobah — a geographical 
expression  which  has  usually  a narrower  meaning. 
But  the  name  Hamath-Zobah  would  seem  rather 
suited  to  another  Hamath  which  was  distinguished 
from  the  “ Great  Hamath,”  by  the  suffix  “ Zobah.” 
Compare  Ramoth-GiYead,  which  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  Ramah  in  Benjamin.  [G.  R.] 

HAM'ATHITE,  THE  (*n»nn  ; 6 ’A paOl), 
Amathaeus,  Hamathaeus),  one  of  the  families  de- 
scended from  Canaan,  named  last  in  the  list  (Gen. 
x.  18 ; 1 Chr.  i.  16).  The  place  of  their  settle- 
ment was  doubtless  Hamath. 

HAM'MATH  (n»n  ; ’fljuaGaSa/ce'fl— i the  last 
two  syllables  a corruption  of  the  name  following — 
Alex.  ’A/j.d.0  ; Emath),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in 
the  territory  allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 
It  is  not  possible  from  this  list  to  determine  its 
position,  but  the  notices  of  the  Talmudists,  collected 
by  Lightfoot  in  his  Chorographical  Century,  and 
Chor.  Decad,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  near 
Tiberias,  one  mile  distant — in  fact  that  it  had  its 
name,  Chammath,  “hot  baths,”  because  it  contained 
those  of  Tiberias.  In  accordance  with  this  are 
the  slight  notices  of  Josephus,  who  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  Emmaus  as  a “ village  not  far 
(/ccw^ur;  ....  ovk  &Tra>6ev)  from  Tiberias  ” {Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §3),  and  as  where  Vespasian  had  encamped 
“ before  {irp6)  Tiberias ” {B.  J.  iv.  1,  §3).  Remains 
of  the  wall  of  this  encampment  were  recognized  by 
Irby  and  Mangles  (896).  In  both  cases  Josephus 
names  the  hot  springs  or  baths,  adding  in  the  latter, 
that  such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  name  ’ Appaovs, 
and  that  the  waters  are  medicinal.  The  Hammam, 
at  present  three  in  number,  still  send  up  their  hot 
and  sulphureous  waters,  at  a spot  rather  more  than 
a mile  south  of  the  modem  town,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (Rob.  ii.  383,  4 ; 
Van  de  Velde,  ii.  399). 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  with  this 
position  other  observations  of  the  Talmudists,  quoted 
on  the  same  place,  by  Lightfoot,  to  the  effect  that 
Chammath  was  called  also  the  “ wells  of  Gadara,” 
from  its  proximity  to  that  place,  and  also  that  half 
the  town  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  and 
half  on  the  west,  with  a bridge  between  them — 
the  fact  being  that  the  ancient  Tiberias  was  at  least 
4 miles,  and  the  Hammam  2 5,  from  the  present 
embouchure  of  the  Jordan.  The  same  difficulty 
VOL.  I. 
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besets  the  account  of  Parchi  (in  Zunz’s  Appendix  to 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ii.  403).  He  places  the  wells 
entirely  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

I11  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  given  out  of  Naph- 
tali (Josh.  xxi.  32)  the  name  of  this  place  seems  to 
be  given  as  Hammoth-dor,  and  in  1 Chr.  vi.  76 
it  is  further  altered  to  Hammon.  [G.] 

HAMMEDA'THA  (NlYipn  ; ’A paUQos  ; 

Amadathus),  father  of  the  infamous  Haman,  and 
commonly  designated  as  “ the  Agagite”  (Esth.  iii. 
1 , 10,  viii.  5,  ix.  24),  though  also  without  that  title 
(ix.  10).  By  Gesenius  {Lex.  1855,  p.  539)  the 
name  is  taken  to  be  Medatha,  preceded  by  the 
definite  article.  For  other  explanations,  see  Fiirst, 
Hdwbuch.,  and  Simonis,  Onomasticon,  588.  The 
latter  derives  it  from  a Persian  word  meaning 
“ double.”  For  the  termination  compare  Ari- 
datha. 

HAMME'LECH  ; rov  fiaaiAews  ; 

Amelech),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  as  a proper  name 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  26,  xxxviii.  6)  ; but  there  is  no  appa- 
rent reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  anything  but 
the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  “ the  king,”  i.  e.  in 
the  first  case  Jehoiakim,  and  in  the  latter  Zedekiah. 
If  this  is  so,  it  enables  us  to  connect  with  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  two  persons,  Jerachmeel  and  Mal- 
ciah,  who  do  not  appear  in  the  A.  V.  as  members 
thereof.  [G.] 

HAMMER.  The  Hebrew  language  has  several 
names  for  this  indispensable  tool.  (1.)  Pattish 
(K^tSS,  connected  etymologically  with  Trardurcrw, 
to  strike ),  which  was  used  by  the  gold-beater  (Is. 
xli.  7,  A.  V.  “ carpenter”)  to  overlay  with  silver 
and  “ smooth  ” the  surface  of  the  image  ; as  well 
as  by  the  quarry-man  (Jer.  xxiii.  29).  (2.)  Mak- 

kabah  (Hlpp),  properly  a tool  for  hollowing , hence 
a stonecutter’s  mallet  (1  K.  vi.  7),  and  generally 
any  workman’s  hammer  (Judg.  iv.  21  ; Is.  xliv. 
12;  Jer.  x.  4).  (3.)  Halmuth  (H-lD^n),  used 

only  in  Judg.  v.  26,  and  then  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  “ workmen’s  ” by  way  of  explanation. 
(4.)  A kind  of  hammer,  named  mappetz 
Jer.  Ii.  20  (A.  V.  “battle-axe”),  or  mephitz 
(f^SD),  Prov.  xxv.  18  (A.  V.  “maul”),  was 
used  as  a weapon  of  war.  “ Hammer  ” is  used 
figuratively  for  any  overwhelming  power,  whether 
worldly  (Jer.  1.  23),  or  spiritual  (Jer.  xxiii.  29). 

[W.  L.  B.] 

HAMMOLE'KETH  (HD^fen,  with  the  article, 
= “ the  Queen  ;”  y MaAexe'0  ; Regina ),  a woman 
introduced  in  the  genealogies  of  Manasseh  as  daughter 
of  Macliir  and  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17,  18), 
and  as  having  among  her  children  Abi-EZER,  from 
whose  family  sprang  the  great  judge  Gideon.  The 
Targum  translates  the  name  by  ^ = who 

reigned.  The  Jewish  tradition,  as  preserved  by 
Kimchi  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  is  that 
“ she  used  to  reign  over  a portion  of  the  land  which 
belonged  to  Gilead,”  and  that  for  that  reason  her 
lineage  has  been  preserved. 

HAM'MON  (pftn ; Xapdod,  Alex.  Xapcvv ; 
Hamon,  Ammon).  1.  A city  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
28),  apparently  not  far  from  Zidon-rabbah,  or 
“ Great  Zidon.”  Dr.  Schultz  suggested  its  identi- 
fication with  the  modern  village  of  Hamid,  near 
the  coast,  about  10  miles  below  Tyre  (Rob.  iii 
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66),  but  this  is  doubtful  both  in  etymology  and 
position. 

2.  A city  allotted  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  to 
the  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  76),  and  answering  to  the 
somewhat  similar  names  Hammath  and  Hammoth- 
DOR  in  Joshua.  [G.] 

HAM'MOTH-DOR  ("IX’n  fifon  ; N e/x/xAB, 
Alex.  ’E/jia98c6p  ; Ammoth  Dor),  a city  of  Naphtali, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite  Levites, 
and  for  a city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  Unless 
there  were  two  places  of  the  same  or  very  similar 
name  in  Naphtali,  this  is  identical  with  Hammath. 
Why  the  suffix  Dor  is  added  it  is  hard  to  tell, 
unless  the  word  refers  in  some  way  to  the  situation 
of  the  place  on  the  coast,  in  which  fact  only  had  it 
(as  far  as  we  know)  any  resemblance  to  Dor,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1 Chr.  vi.  76 
the  name  is  contracted  to  Ham  MON.  [G.] 

HAMO'NTAH(nMnn  ; TloAvavbpiov ; Amona), 
the  name  of  a city  mentioned  in  a highly  obscure 
passage  of  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  16);  apparently  that  of 
the  place  in  or  near  which  the  multitudes  of  Gog 
should  be  buried  after  their  great  slaughter  by 
God,  and  which  is  to  derive  its  name — “ multi- 
tude ” — from  that  circumstance.  [G.] 

HA'MON-GOG,  THE  VALLEY  of  (to! 
llHl  *i£n  = the  “ ravine  of  Gog’s  multitude 
Tat  to  TroKvav8piov  tov  Fwy ; vallis  multitudinis 
Gog),  the  name  to  be  bestowed  on  a ravine  or  glen, 
previously  known  as  “ the  ravine  of  the  passengers 
on  the  east  of  the  sea,”  after  the  burial  there  of 
“ Gog  and  all  his  multitude”  (Ez.  xxxix.  11,  15). 

HA'MOR  ("lion,  i.  e.  in  Heb.  a large  he-ass, 
the  figure  employed  by  Jacob  for  Issachar  ; 'E/x/xcip ; 
Hemor),  a Hivite  (or  according  to  the  Alex.  LXX. 
a Horite),  who  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Jacob 
on  Palestine  was  prince  (Nasi)  of  the  land  and  city 
of  Shechem,  and  father  of  the  impetuous  young 
man  of  the  latter  name  whose  ill  treatment  of  Dinah 
brought  destruction  on  himself,  his  father,  and  the 
whole  of  their  city  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  6, 
8,  13,  18,  20,  24,  26).  Hamor  would  seem  to 
have  been  a person  of  great  influence,  because, 
though  alive  at  the  time,  the  men  of  his  tribe  are 
called  after  him  Bene-Hamor,  and  he  himself,  in 
l’ecords  narrating  events  long  subsequent  to  this,  is 
styled  Hamor-Abi-Shecem  (Josh.  xxiv.  32  ;a  Judg. 
ix.  28  ; Acts  vii.  16).  In  the  second  of  these 
passages  his  name  is  used  as  a signal  of  revolt, 
when  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Hivites  attempted 
to  rise  against  Abimelech  son  of  Gideon.  [She- 
chem.] For  the  title  Abi-Shecem,  “ father  of 
Shechem,”  compare  “ father  of  Bethlehem,”  “ father 
of  Tekoah,”  and  others  in  the  early  lists  of  1 Chr. 
ii.  iv.  In  Acts  vii.  16  the  name  is  given  in 
the  Greek  form  of  Emmor,  and  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  bought  his  sepulchre  from  the  “ sons  of 
Emmor.” 

HA'MUEL  (^X/1Sn,  i.  e.  Hammuel ; ’A /xov^A ; 
Amucl),  a man  of  Simeon ; son  of  Mishma,  of  the 
family  of  Shaul  (1  Chr.  iv.  26),  from  whom,  if  we 
follow  the  records  of  this  passage,  it  would  seem 
the  whole  tribe  of  Simeon  located  in  Palestine  were 
derived.  In  many  Hebrew  MSS.  the  name  is  given 
as  ChammAel. 


• The  LXX.  have  here  read  the  word  without  its 
initial  guttural,  and  rendered  it  napa  tojv  ’Anoppamv, 
“ from  the  Amorites.” 
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HA'MTJL  (^IDII  ; Sam.  TWDn  ; ’Ie^oiWjA, 
'lagovv  ; Amul),  the  younger  son  of  Pharez,  Judah’s 
son  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  1 Chr.  ii.-  5). 
Hamul  was  head  of  the  family  of  the  Hamulites 
(Num.  xxvi.  21),  but  none  of  the  genealogy  of  his 
descendants  is  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1 Chronicles, 
though  those  of  the  descendants  of  Zerah  are  fully 
given. 

HAMULI'TES,  THE  (tenn  ; ’I afwvv'i, 
Alex.  ’lagovriA'i ; Amulitae),  the  family  (iinS&^O) 
of  the  preceding  (Num.  xxvi.  21). 

HAMU'TAL  (talftn,  = perhaps,  “ kin  to  the 

dew  ;”  ’A/luto-A,  in  Jer.  ’A^eiTaaA  ; Amital), 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah  ; one  of  the  wives 
of  king  Josiah,  and  mother  of  the  unfortunate 
princes  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  31),  and  Mattaniah  or 
Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxiv.  18  ; Jer.  lii.  1).  In  the  two 
last  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  original  text 
as  Chamital,  a reading  which  the  LXX. 

follow  throughout. 

HAN'AMEEL  (b*X?D3n  ; ’Ava/xt-qA  ; Ha- 

nameeV),  son  of  Shallum,  and  cousin  of  Jeremiah. 
When  Judaea  was  occupied  by  the  Chaldaeans,  Je- 
rusalem beleaguered,  and  Jeremiah  in  prison,  the 
prophet  bought  a field  of  Hanameel  in  token  of  his 
assurance  that  a time  was  to  come  when  land 
should  be  once  more  a secure  possession  (Jer.  rxxii. 
7,  8,  9,  12  ; and  comp.  44).  The  suburban  fields 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  could  not  be  sold 
(Lev.  xxv.  34) ; but  possibly  Hanameel  may  nave 
inherited  property  from  his  mother.  Compare  the 
case  of  Barnabas,  who  also  was  a Levite  ; and  the 
note  of  Grotius  on  Acts  iv.  37.  Henderson  (on  Jer. 
xxxii.  7)  supposes  that  a portion  of  the  Levitical 
estates  might  be  sold  within  the  tribe.  [W.  T.  B.] 

HA'NAN  (pn  ; 'Avav  * Hanan).  1.  One  of 
the  chief  people  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
viii.  23). 

2.  The  last  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a descendant 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  “ Son  of  Maachah,”  i.  e.  possibly  a Syrian  of 
Aram-Maacah,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David’s  guard, 
according  to  the  extended  list  of  1 Chr.  xi.  43. 

4.  Bene-Chanan  were  among  the  Nethinim  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
46 ; Neh.  vii.  49).  In  the  parallel  list,  1 Esdr.  v. 
30,  the  name  is  given  as  Anan. 

5.  (LXX.  omits.)  One  of  the  Levites  who  as- 
sisted Ezra  in  his  public  exposition  of  the  law 
(Neh.  viii.  7).  The  same  person  is  probably  men- 
tioned in  x.  10,  as  sealing  the  covenant,  since  several 
of  the  same  names  occur  in  both  passages. 

6.  One  of  the  “ heads”  of  the  “ people,”  that  is 
of  the  laymen,  who  also  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  22). 

7.  (Alvav.)  Another  of  the  chief  laymen  on  the 
same  occasion  (x.  26). 

8.  Son  of  Zaccur,  son  of  Mattaniah,  whom  Ne- 
hemiah  made  one  of  the  storekeepers  of  the  pro- 
visions collected  as  tithes  (Neh.  xiii.  13).  He  was 
probably  a layman,  in  which  case  the  four  store- 
keepers represented  the  four  chief  classes  of  the 
people — priests,  scribes,  levites,  and  laymen. 

9.  Son  of  Igdaliahu  “ the  man  of  God  ” (Jer 
xxxv.  4).  The  sons  of  Hanan  had  a chamber  in 
the  Temple.  The  Vat.  LXX.  gives  the  name  twice 
— ’icovciv  vtov  ’Avaviov. 


HANANEEL,  THE  TOWER  OF 
HAN'ANEEL,  THE  TOWEK  OF  (^UB 
^i03n  ; nvpyus  ’Ava/x^X ; turns  Hananeel),  a 
lower  which  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  1,  xii.  39).  From  these  two  passages, 
particularly  from  the  former,  it  might  almost  be 
inferred  that  Hananeel  was  but  another  name  for 
the  Tower  of  Meah  (HKEn  = “ the  hundred”)  : at 
any  rate  they  were  close  together,  and  stood  between 
the  sheep-gate  and  the  fish-gate.  This  tower  is 
further  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi.  38,  where  the 
reference  appears  to  be  to  an  extensive  breach  in 
the  wall,  reaching  from  that  spot  to  the  “ gate  of 
the  corner”  (comp.  Neh.  iii.  24,  32),  and  which 
the  prophet  is  announcing  shall  be  “ rebuilt  to 
Jehovah  ” and  “ not  be  thrown  down  any  more  for 
ever.”  The  remaining  passage  in  which  it  is  named 
(ZeCh.  xiv.  10)  also  connects  this  tower  with  the 
“ corner  gate,”  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sheep-gate.  This  verse  is  rendered  by  Ewald  with 
a different  punctuation  to  the  A.  Y. — from  the 
gate  of  Benjamin,  on  to  the  place  of  the  first  (or  early) 
gate,  on  to  the  corner-gate  and  Tower  Hananeel,  on 
to  the  king’s  wine-presses.”  [Jerusalem.] 

HAN  A 'NT  COJfl ; 5 A vavi ; Hanani).  1.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  David’s  Seer,  who  were 
separated  for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
head  of  the  18th  course  of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4,  25). 

2.  A Seer  who  rebuked  (b.c.  941)  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  for  his  want  of  faith  in  God,  which  he  had 
showed  by  buying  off  the  hostility  of  Benhadad  I. 
king  of  Syria  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  For  this  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  Asa  (10).  He  (or  another  Hanani) 
was  the  father  of  Jehu  the  Seer,  who  testified  against 
Baasha  (1  K.  xvi.  1,7),  and  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xix.  2,  xx.  34). 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
were  connected  with  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20). 
In  Esdras  the  name  is  Ananias. 

4.  A brother  of  Nehemiah,  who  returned  B.c. 
446  from  Jerusalem  to  Susa  (Neh.  i.  2) ; and  was 
afterwards  made  governor  of  Jerusalem  under  Ne- 
hemiah (vii.  2). 

5.  A priest  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  36. 

[W.  T.  B.] 

HANANIAH  (n\?3n  and  •lJTJjn;  ’Arana ; 

Ananias  and  Hananias.  In  N.  Test.  "'Avavias ; 
Ananias'). 

1.  One  of  the  14  sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  and 
chief  of  the  sixteenth  out  of  the  24  courses  or 
wards  into  which  the  288  musicians  of  the  Levites 
were  divided  by  king  David.  The  sons  of  Heman 
were  especially  employed  to  blow  the  horns  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  4,  5,  23). 

2.  One  of  the  chief  captains  of  the  army  of  king 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

3.  Father  of  Zedekiah,  one  of  the  princes  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

4.  Son  of  Azur,  a Benjamite  of  Gibeon  and  a 
false  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah.  In  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  595, 
Hananiah  withstood  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and 
publicly  prophesied  in  the  temple  that  within  two 
years  Jeconiah  and  all  his  fellow-captives,  with  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord’s  house  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  taken  away  to  Babylon,  should  be  brought 
back  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxviii.) : an  indication 
that  treacherous  negotiations  were  already  secretly 
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opened  with  Pharaoh-Ilophra  (who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded Psammis  on  the  Egyptian  throne a),  and 
that  strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  power  by  him.  The  pre- 
ceding chapter  (xxvii.  3)  shows  further  that  a 
league  was  already  in  progress  between  Judah  and 
the  neighbouring  nations  of  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab, 
Tyre  and  Zidon,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
resistance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  combination  no 
doubt  with  the  projected  movements  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra.  Hananiah  corroborated  his  prophecy  by 
taking  from  off'  the  neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke 
which  he  wore  by  Divine  command  (Jer.  xxvii., 
in  token  of  the  subjection  of  Judaea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  the  Babylonian  empire),  and 
breaking  it,  adding,  “ Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Even  sc 
will  I break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  from  the  neck  of  all  nations  within  the 
space  of  two  full  years.”  But  Jeremiah  was  bid 
to  go  and  tell  Hananiah  that  for  the  wooden  yokes 
which  he  had  broken  he  should  make  yokes  of  iron, 
so  firm  was  the  dominion  of  Babylon  destined  to 
be  for  seventy  years.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  added 
this  rebuke  and  prediction  of  Hananiah’s  death,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  closes  the  history  of  this  false 
prophet.  “ Hear  now,  Hananiah  ; Jehovah  hath 
not  sent  thee ; but  thou  makest  this  people  to  trust 
in  a lie.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold  I 
will  cast  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth : this 
year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thou  hast  taught 
rebellion  against  Jehovah.  So  Hananiah  the  pro- 
phet died  the  same  year,  in  the  seventh  month  ” 
(Jer.  xxviii.).  The  above  history  of  Hananiah  is 
of  great  interest,  as  throwing  much  light  upon  the 
Jewish  politics  of  that  eventful  time,  divided  as 
parties  were  into  the  partizans  of  Babylon  on  one 
hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  It  also  exhibits 
the  machinery  of  false  prophecies,  by  which  the 
irreligious  party  sought  to  promote  their  own 
policy,  in  a very  distinct  form.  At  the  same  time 
too  that  it  explains  in  general  the  sort  of  political 
calculation  on  which  such  false  prophecies  were 
hazarded,  it  supplies  an  important  clue  in  par- 
ticular by  which  to  judge  of  the  date  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra’s  (or  Apries’)  accession  to  the  Egyptian 
throne,  and  the  commencement  of  his  ineffectual 
effort  to  restore  the  power  of  Egypt  (which  had 
been  prostrate  since  Necho’s  overthrow,  Jer.  xlvi. 
2)  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The 
leaning  to  Egypt,  indicated  by  Hananiah’s  prophecy 
as  having  begun  in  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah,  had  in 
the  sixth  of  his  reign  issued  in  open  defection  from 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  the  guilt  of  peijury,  which 
cost  Zedekiah  his  crown  and  his  life,  as  we  learn 
from  Ez.  xvii.  12-20;  the  date  being  fixed  by  a 
comparison  of  Ez.  viii.  1 with  xx.  1.  The  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  intrigue  which  is  described  in 
Jer.  xxxvii.  was  speedily  followed  by  the  return  ot 
the  Chaldaeans  and  the  destruction  of  the  city,  ac- 
coi’ding  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah.  This  history 
of  Hananiah  also  illustrates  the  manner  in  whicn 
the  false  prophets  hindered  the  mission,  and  ob- 
structed the  beneficent  effects  of  the  ministry,  of  the 
true  prophets,  and  affords  a remarkable  example  of 
the  way  in  which  they  prophesied  smooth  things, 
and  said  peace  when  there  was  no  peace  (comp. 
1 K.  xxii.  11,  24,  25). 

5.  Grandfather  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 


a Fharaoh-Hophra  succeeded  Psammis,  b.c.  595. 
The  dates  of  the  Egyptian  reigns  from  Psammetichus 
are  fixed  by  that  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyscs. 
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at  the  gate  of  Benjamin  who  arrested  Jeremiah  on 
a charge  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldaeans  ( Jer.  xxxvii. 
13). 

6.  Head  of  a Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

7.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Shadrach.  [Shadrach.] 
He  was  of  the  house  of  David,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition  (Dan.  i.  3,  6,  7,  11 , 19  ; ii.  17).  [Ana- 
nias.] 

8.  Son  of  Zerubbabel,  1 Chr.  iii.  19,  from  whom 
Christ  derived  his  descent.  He  is  the  same  person 
who  is  by  St.  Luke  called  ’Iwams,  Joanna,  and 
who,  when  Rhesa  is  discarded,  appears  there  also 
as  ZerubbabeTs  son.  [Genealogy  of  Christ.] 
The  identity  of  the  two  names  Hananiah  and  Joanna 
is  apparent  immediately  we  compare  them  in  Hebrew. 
!TO:n  (Hananiah)  is  compounded  of  pH  and  the 
Divine  name,  which  always  takes  the  form  !"l\  or 
•in',  at  the  end  of  compounded  names  (as  in  Jerem- 
iah, Shephet-iah,  Nehem-iah,  Azar-iah,  &c.).  It 
means  gratiose  dedit  Dominus.  Joanna  (pm')  is 
compounded  of  the  Divine  name,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  compound  names  takes  the  form  1',  or  1PP 
(as  in  Jeho-shua,  Jeho-shaphat,  Jo-zadak,  &c.),  and 
the  same  word,  pn,  and  means  Dominus  gratiose 
dedit.  Examples  of  a similar  transposition  of  the 
elements  of  a compound  name  in  speaking  of  the 
same  individual,  are  H'JID^,  Jecon-iah,  and  f'D'im, 
Jeho-jachin,  of  the  same  king  of  Judah ; Ahaz-iah 
and  Jeho-ahaz  of  the  same  son  of  Jehoram  ; Eli-am, 
and  Ammi-el,  of  the  father  of  Bathsheba  ; and  El- 
asah  for  Asah-el,  and  Ishma-el,  for  Eli-shama,  in 
some  MSS.  of  Ezr.  x.  15  and  2 K.  xxv.  25.  This 
identification  is  of  great  importance,  as  bringing  St. 
Luke’s  genealogy  into  harmony  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Nothing  more  is  known  of  Hananiah. 

9.  The  two  names  Hananiah  and  Jehohanan  stand 
side  by  side  Ezr.  x.  28,  as  sons  of  Bebai,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  from  Babylon. 

10.  A priest,  one  of  the  “ apothecaries”  or  makers 
of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  22-38, 
1 Chr.  ix.  30),  who  built  a portion  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  8). 
He  may  be  the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  ver.  30  as 
having  repaired  another  portion.  If  so,  he  was  son 
ofShelemiah;  perhaps  the  same  as  is  mentioned 
xii.  41. 

11.  Head  of  the  priestly  course  of  Jeremiah  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high-priest,  Neh.  xii.  12. 

12.  Ruler  of  the  palace  (PH'S PI  *lb>)  at  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah.  He  is  described  as  “ a faith- 
ful man,  and  one  who  feared  God  above  many.” 
His  office  seems  to  have  been  one  of  authority  and 
trust,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  that  of  Eliakim,  who 
was  “over  the  house”  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
[Eliakim.]  The  arrangements  for  guarding  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  were  entrusted  to  him  with 
Hanani,  the  Tirshatha’s  brother.  Prideaux  thinks 
that  the  appointment  of  Hanani  and  Hananiah  indi- 
cates that  at  this  time  Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia, 
but  without  sufficient  ground.  Nehemiah  seems  to 
have  been  continuously  at  Jerusalem  for  some  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (vii.  5,  65,  viii.  9, 
x.  1).  If,  too,  the  term  PH'HPI  means,  as  Gesenius 
supposes,  and  as  the  use  of  it  in  Neh.  ii.  8 makes 
not  improbable,  not  the  palace,  but  the  fortress  of 
the  Temple,  called  by  Josephus  fiapis — there  is  still 
less  reason  to  imagine  Nehemiah’ s absence.  In  this 
case  Hananiah  would  be  a priest,  perhaps  of  the 
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same  family  ai  the  preceding.  The  rendering  more- 
over of  Neh.  V-i.  2,  3 should  probably  be,  “And  I 
enjoined  (or  gave  orders  to)  Hanani . . and  Hananiah 
the  captains  of  the  fortress  ....  concerning  Jeru- 
salem, and  said,  Let  not  the  gates,”  &c.  There  is 
no  authority  for  rendering  b>V  by  “ over  ” — “ He 
gave  such  an  one  charge  over  Jerusalem.”  The 
passages  quoted  by  Gesenius  are  not  one  of  them  to 
the  point. 

13.  An  Israelite,  Neh.  x.  23  (hebr.  24).  [Ana- 
nias.] 

14.  Other  Hananiahs  will  be  found  under  Ana- 
nias, the  Greek  form  of  the  name.  [A  . C.  H.] 

HANDICRAFT  (rexvi j,  epyaala  ; ars,  arti- 
ficium,  Acts  xviii.  3,  xix.  25 ; Rev.  xviii.  22). 
Although  the  extent  cannot  be  ascertained  to  which 
those  arts  were  carried  on  whose  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  Tubal-Cain,  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
proportionate  to  the  nomadic  or  settled  habits  of 
the  antediluvian  races.  Among  nomad  races,  as 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the  tribes  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia  and  of  America,  the  wants  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  arts  which  supply  them,  are  few  ; and 
it  is  only  among  the  city-dwellers  that  both  of 
them  are  multiplied  and  make  progress.  This  sub- 
ject cannot,  of  course,  be  followed  out  here : in  the 
present  article  brief  notices  can  only  be  given  of  such 
handicraft  trades  as  are  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  The  preparation  of  iron  for  use  either  in 
war,  in  agriculture,  or  for  domestic  purposes,  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  labour ; 
and,  together  with  iron,  working  in  brass,  or  rather 
copper  alloyed  with  tin,  bronze  (n£TI3,  Gesen.  p. 
875),  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  as  prac- 
tised in  ante-diluvian  times  (Gen.  iv.  22).  The  use 
of  this  last  is  usually  considered  as  an  art  of  higher 
antiquity  even  than  that  of  iron  (Hesiod,  Works 
fy  Days,  150;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p.  152, 
abridg.),  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  metal, 
whether  iron  or  bronze,  must  have  been  largely 
used,  either  in  material  or  in  tools,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ark  (Gen.  vi.  14,  16).  Whether 
the  weapons  for  war  or  chase  used  by  the  early 
warriors  of  Syria  and  Assyria,  or  the  arrow-heads 
of  the  archer  Ishmael  were  of  bronze  or  iron  cannot 
be  ascertained ; but  we  know  that  iron  was  used 
for  warlike  purposes  by  the  Assyrians  (Layard, 
Nin.  fy  Bab.  p.  194),  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
stone-tipped  arrows,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Mexico, 
were  used  in  the  earlier  times  by  the  Egyptians  as 
well  as  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  and  that  stone  or 
flint  knives  continued  to  be  used  by  them,  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
for  religious  purposes  after  the  introduction  of  iron 
into  general  use  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  353,  354, 
ii.  163;  Prescott,  Mexico , i.  118;  Ex.  iv.  25; 
Josh.  v.  2 ; 1st  Egypt,  room,  Brit.  Mus.  case  36, 
37).  In  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  cop- 
per, but  no  iron,  appears  to  have  been  used,  though 
the  use  of  iron  was  at  the  same  period  well  known 
to  the  Jews,  both  from  their  own  use  of  it  and 
from  their  Egyptian  education,  whilst  the  Canaan- 
ite  inhabitants  of  Palestine  aud  Syria  were  in  full 
possession  of  its  use  both  for  warlike  and  domestic 
purposes  (Ex.  xx.  25,  xxv.  3,  xxvii.  19  ; Num. 
xxxv.  16;  Deut.  iii.  11,  iv.  20,  viii.  9;  Josh.  viii. 
31,  xvii.  16,  18).  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Jews  in  Canaan,  the  occupation  of  a smith  (EJHH) 
became  recognised  as  a distinct  employment  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  19).  The  designer  of  a higher  order 
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appears  to  have  been  called  specially  (Gesen. 

p.  531;  Ex.  xxxv.  30,  35;  2 Chr.  xxvi.  15; 
Saalschiitz,  Arch.  Hebr.  c.  14  §16).  The  smith’s 
work  and  its  results  are  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ; IK. 

vi.  7 ; 2 Chr.  xxvi.  14  ; Is. 
xliv.  12,  liv.  16).  Among 
the  captives  taken  to  Ba- 
bylon by  Nebuchadnezzar 
were  1000  “ craftsmen  ” 
and  smiths,  who  were  pro- 
bably of  the  superior  kind 
(2K.xxiv.  16;  Jer.xxix.2). 

The  worker  in  gold  and 
silver  ; apyvpouS- 

iros ; x&>vei/T^s,  argenta- 
rius,  aurifex')  must  have 
found  employment  both 
among  the  Hebrews  and 
the  neighbouring  nations 
in  very  early  times,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ornaments 
sent  by  Abraham  to  Re- 
bekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53, 
xxxv.  4,  xxxviii.  18  ; Deut. 

vii.  25).  But,  whatever 
skill  the  Hebrews  possessed, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
must  have  learned  much 
from  Egypt  and  its  “ iron- 
furnaces,”  both  in  metal- 
work and  in  the  arts  of 
setting  and  polishing  pre- 
cious stones;  arts  which 
were  turned  to  account  both 
in  the  construction  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  making 
of  the  priests’  ornaments, 
and  also  in  the  casting  of 
the  golden  calf  as  well  as 
its  destruction  by  Moses, 
probably,  as  suggested  by 
Goguet,  by  a method  which 
he  had  learnt  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xli.  42  ; Ex.  iii.  22, 
xii.  35,  xxxi.  4,  5,  xxxii.  2, 

4,  20,  24,  xxxvii.  17,  24, 
xxxviii.  4,  8,  24,  25,  xxxix. 

6, 39  ; Neh.  iii.  8 ; Is.  xliv. 

12).  Various  processes  of 
the  goldsmiths’  work  (No. 

1)  are  illustrated  by  Egyp- 
tian monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eg.  ii.  136, 152, 

162). 

After  the  conquest  fre- 
quent notices  are  found  both 
of  moulded  and  wrought 
metal,  including  soldering, 
which  last  had  long  been 
known  in  Egypt ; but  the 
Phoenicians  appear  to  have 
possessed  greater  skill  than 
the  Jews  in  these  arts,  at 
least  in  Solomon’s  time 
(Judg.  viii.  24,  27,  xvii. 

4;  1 K.  vii.  13,  45,  46; 

Is.  xli.  7 ; Wisd.  xv.  4;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28;  Bar. 
vi.  50,  55,  57 ; Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  162).  [Zare- 
PilATH.]  Even  in  the  desert,  mention  is  made  of 
beating  gold  into  plates,  cutting  it  into  wire,  and 
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also  of  setting  precious  stones  in  gold  (Ex  xxxix. 
3,  6,  &c. ; Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inv.  ii.  414 ; 
Gesen.  p.  1229). 

Among  the  tools  of  the  smith  are  mentioned — 


I 

tongs  (D)Hpte,  \a0is,  forceps,  Gesen.  p.  761 , 
Is.  vi.  6),  hammer  (D^tSB,  <r<j>vpi,  malleus,  Gesen. 
p.  1101),  anvil  (DVB,  Gesen.  p.  1118),  bellows 
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<f>v(rriT7}p,  sufflatorium,  Gesen.  p.  896  ; Is. 
xli.  7 ; Jer.  vi.  29 ; Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28 ; Wilkin- 
son, ii.  316). 


Egyptian  Blowpipe,  and  small  fireplace  with  cheeks  to  confine  and 
reflect  the  heat.  (Wilkinson.) 


In  N.T.  Alexander  “the  coppersmith”  (6  xa^“ 
Kevs ) of  Ephesus  is  mentioned,  where  also  was 
carried  on  that  trade  in  “silver  shrines”  (mol 
apyupoi),  which  was  represented  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  (apyvpotcoTros)  as  being  in  danger  from 
the  spread  of  Christianity  (Acts  xix.  24,  28  ; 2 
Tim.  iv.  14). 

2.  The  work  of  the  carpenter  (D'lfJJ  KHI"!, 
TtKTutv,  artifex  lignarius)  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (e.  g.  Gen.  vi.  14 ; Ex.  xxxvii. ; Is. 
xliv.  13).  In  the  palace  built  by  David  for  him- 


self the  workmen  employed  were  chiefly  Phoeni- 
cians sent  by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v.  1 1 ; 1 Chr.  xiv. 
1),  as  most  probably  were  those,  or  at  least  the 
principal  of  those  who  were  employed  by  Solomon 
in  his  works  (1  K.  v.  6).  But  in  the  repairs  of 
the  Temple,  executed  under  Joash  king  of  Judah, 
and  also  in  the  rebuilding  under  Zerubbabel,  no 
mention  is  made  of  foreign  workmen,  though  in 
the  latter  case  the  timber  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  by  Zidonians  (2  K. 
xii.  11;  2 Chr.  xxiv.  12;  Ezra  iii.  7).  That  the 
Jewish  carpenters  must  have  been  able  to  carve 
with  some  skill  is  evident  from  Is.  xli.  7,  xliv.  13, 
in  which  last  passage  some  of  the  implements  used 
in  the  trade  are  mentioned: — the  rule  (’"[“lb*,  ye- 
rpov,  norma , possibly  a chalk  pencil,  Gesen.  p. 
1337),  measuring-line  (Tp,  Gesen.  p.  1201),  compass 
(ru-iriD,  'irapaypacp'ls,  circinus,  Gesen.  p.  450), 
plane,  or  smoothing  instrument  (HJMVpft,  k6\\u, 
runcina , Gesen.  pp.  1228,  1338),  axe  (|pj|,  Gesen. 
p.  302,  or  D’^pp,  Gesen.  p.  1236,  a^ivy,  securis'). 

The  process  of  the  work,  and  the  tools  used  by 
Egyptian  carpenters,  and  also  coopers  and  wheel- 
wrights, are  displayed  in  Egyptian  monuments  and 
relics;  the  former,  including  dovetailing,  veneer- 
ing, drilling,  glueing,  varnishing,  and  inlaying, 
may  be  seen  in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  111-119. 
Of  the  latter  many  specimens,  including  sayvs, 
hatchets,  knives,  awls,  nails,  a 
hone,  and  a drill,  also  turned 
objects  in  bone,  exist  in  the 
British  Museum,  1st  Egyp. 
Room,  case  42-43,  Nos.  6046- 
6188.  See  also  Wilkinson,  ii. 
p.  113,  fig.  395. 

In  N.T.  the  occupation  of  a 
carpenter  (reKTcov)  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Joseph  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  himself  by 
way  of  reproach  (Mark  vi.  3 ; 
Matt.  xiii.  55  ; and  Just.  Mart. 
dial.  Tryph.  c.  88). 

3.  The  masons  (EPVlii,  wall- 
builders,  Gesen.  p.  269)  employed 
by  David  and  Solomon,  at  least 
the  chief  of  them,  were  Phoeni- 
cians, as  is  implied  also  in  the 
word  D men  of  Gebal,  Je- 
bail,  Byblus  (Gesen.  p.  258  ; 1 
K.  v.  18;  Ez.  xxvii.  9;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  179).  Among 
their  implements  are  mentioned 
the  saw  (m3?0,  irpicoy),  the 
plumb-line  (7J3K,  Gesen.  p.  125), 
the  measuring-reed  f HJp,  na- 
Xa/aos,  calamus,  Gesen.  p.  1221). 
Some  of  these,  and  also  the  chisel 
and  mallet,  are  represented  on 
Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eg.  ii.  313,  314),  or 
preserved  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (1st 
Egyp.  Room,  No.  6114,  6038). 
The  large  stones  used  in  Solo- 
mon’s Temple  are  said  by  Jose- 
phus to  have  been  fitted  together 
exactly  without  either  mortar  or 
cramps,  but  the  foundation  stones 


Tools  of  an  Egyptian  Carpenter.  (Wilkinson.) 

Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Chisels  and  drills.  Fig.  9.  Horn  of  oil. 

5.  Part  of  drill.  10.  Mallet. 

6.  Nut  of  wood  belonging  to  drill  11.  Basket  of  nails. 

7.  8.  Saws.  12  Basket  which  held  them. 
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to  have  been  fastened  with  lead  (Joseph,  Ant.  viii. 
3,  §2,  xv.  11,  §3).  For  ordinary  building,  mor- 
tar, TE5>  (Gesen.  p.  1328)  was  used;  sometimes, 

perhaps,  bitumen,  as  was  the  case  at  Babylon  (Gen. 
xi.  3).  The  lime,  clay,  and  straw  of  which  mortar 
is  generally  composed  in  the  East,  requires  to  be  very 
carefully  rmxed  and  united  so  as  to  resist  wet  (Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  27 ; Shaw,  Trav.  p.  206).  The  wall 
“ daubed  with  untempered  mortar”  of  Ezekiel  (xiii. 
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10)  was  perhaps  a sort  of  cob-wall  of  mud  or  clay 
without  lime  (bafl,  Gesen.  p.  1516),  which  would 
give  way  under  heavy  rain.  The  use  ot  white- 
wash on  tombs  is  remarked  by  our  Lord  (Matt, 
xxiii.  27.  See  also  Mishn.  Maaser  Sheni,  v.  1). 
Houses  infected  with  leprosy  were  required  by  the 
Law  to  be  re-plastered  (Lev.  xiv.  40-45). 

4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the  carpenter  is  that  of 
ship  and  boat-building,  which  must  have  been  exer- 
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cised  to  some  extent  for  the  fishing-vessels  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret  (Matt.  viii.  23,  ix.  1 ; John 
xxi.  3,  8).  Solomon  built,  at  Ezion-Geber,  ships 
for  his  foreign  trade,  which  were  manned  by  Phoe- 
nician crews,  an  experiment  which  Jehoshaphat  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  renew  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27,  xxii. 
48 ; 2 Chr.  xx.  36,  37). 


Carpenters.  (Wilkinson.) 

r,  drills  a hole  in  the  seat  of  a chair,  s.  i t,  legs  of  chair,  u u,  adzes,  v,  a square. 

planing  or  polishing  the  leg  of  a chair. 


5.  The  perfumes  used  in  the  religious  services, 
and  in  later  times  in  the  funeral  rites  of  monarchs, 
imply  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  art  of  the 
“ apothecaries  ” (D'njjH,  juvperpol,  pigmentarii ), 
who  appear  to  have  formed  a guild  or  association 
(Ex.  xxx.  25,  35 ; Neh.  iii.  8 ; 2 Chr.  xvi.  14  ; 
Eccles.  vii.  1,  x.  1 ; Ecclus.  xxxviii.  8). 

6.  The  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  both  wool 
and  linen  were  carried  on  in  early  times,  as  they 
are  still  usually  among  the  Bedouins,  by  women. 
The  women  spun  and  wove  goat’s  hair  and  flax  for 
the  Tabernacle,  as  in  later  times  their  skill  was 
employed  in  like  manner  for  idolatrous  purposes. 
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One  of  the  excellences  attributed  to  the  good  house- 
wife is  her  skill  and  industry  in  these  arts  (Ex. 
xxxv.  25,  26 ; Lev.  xix.  19 ; Deut.  xxii.  11  ; 2 
K.  xxiii.  7 ; Ez.  xvi.  16  ; Prov.  xxxi.  13,  24 ; 
Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  65 ; comp.  Horn.  II. 
i.  123  ; Od.  i.  356,  ii.  104).  The  loom,  with  its 
beam  (*Y)3D,  /xeaduTiov,  liciatorium,  1 Sam.  xvii. 

7 ; Gesen.  p.  883),  pin, 
(11V,  ndcTfraAos,  cla- 
vus , Judg.  xvi.  14  ; Ge- 
sen. p.  643),  and  shuttle 
Spofiebs,  Job 
vii.  6 ; Gesen.  p.  146) 
was,  perhaps,  intro- 
duced later,  but  as  early 
as  David’s  time  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  7),  and  worked  by 
men,  as  was  the  case  in 
Egypt,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  other  na- 
tions. This  trade  also 
appears  to  have  been 
practised  hereditarily  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21  ; Herod,  ii. 
35 ; Soph.  Oed.  Col. 
339). 

Together  with  weav- 
ing we  read  also  of 
embroidery,  in  which 
gold  and  silver  threads 
were  interwoven  with 
the  body  of  the  stuff, 
sometimes  in  figure  pat- 
terns, or  with  precious 
stones  set  in  the  needle- 
work (Ex.  xxvi.  1, 
xxviii.  4,  xxxix.  6-13). 

7.  Besides  these  arts, 
those  of  dyeing  and  of 
dressing  cloth  were  prac- 
tised in  Palestine,  and 
those  also  of  tanning  and 
dressing  leather  (Josh, 
ii.  15-18;  2 K.  i.  8 ; 
Matt.  iii.  4 ; Acts  ix. 
43  ; Mishn.  Megill.  iii. 
2).  Shoemakers,  barbers, 
and  tailors  are  mention- 
ed in  the  Mishna  (Pe- 
sach.  iv.  6) : the  barber 
(2^3,  Kovpevs,  Gesen. 
p.  283),  or  his  occupa- 
tion, by  Ezekiel  (v.  1 ; 
Lev.  xiv.  8 ; Num.  vi. 
5 ; Josephus,  Ant.  xvi. 
11,  §5;  B.  J.  i.  27,  §5 ; 
Mishn.  Shabb.  i.  2), 
and  the  tailor  (i.  3),  plasterers,  glaziers,  and  glass 
vessels,  painters,  and  goldworkers  are  mentioned 
in  Mishn.  {Chel.  viii.  9,  xxix.  3,  4,  xxx.  1). 

Tent-makers  ( (tk^vottoiol)  are  noticed  in  the 
Acts  (xviii.  3),  and  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
the  trade  of  the  potters. 

8.  Bakers  (D'D&,  Gesen.  p.  136)  are  noticed  in 
Scripture  as  carrying  on  their  trade  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
21 ; Hos.  vii.  4 ; Mishn.  Chel.  xv.  2) ; and  the 
well-known  valley  Tyropoeon  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  occupation  of  the  cheese-makers,  its 
inhabitants  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  1).  Butchers, 
not  Jewish,  are  spoken  of  1 Cor.  x.  25. 
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Trade  iu  all  its  branches  was  much  developed 
after  the  Captivity ; and  for  a father  to  teach  his 
son  a trade  was  reckoned  not  only  honourable  but 
indispensable  (Mishn.  Pirke  Ab.  ii.  2 ; 

Kiddush.  iv.  14).  Some  trades,  how- 
ever, were  regarded  as  less  honourable 
(Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch.  §84). 

Some,  if  not  all  trades,  had  special 
localities,  as  was  the  case  formerly  in 
European,  and  is  now  in  Eastern  cities 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  21;  1 Cor.  x.  25;  Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  v.  4,  §1,  and  8,  §1 ; 

Mishn.  Becor.  v.  1 ; Russell,  Aleppo, 
i.  20;  Chardin,  Voyages,  vii.  274,  394  ; 

Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  145). 

One  feature,  distinguishing  Jewish 
from  other  workmen,  deserves  peculiar 
notice,  viz.  that  they  were  not  slaves, 
nor  were  their  trades  necessarily  here- 
ditary, as  was  and  is  so  often  the  case 
among  other,  especially  heathen  nations 
(Jahn,  Bibl.  Antiq.  c.  v.  §81-84 ; 

Saalschiitz,  Hebr.  Arch.  c.  14  • 

Winer,  s.  v.  Handwerke).  [Musical 
Instruments  ; Pottery  ; Glass  ; 

Leather.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

HANDKERCHIEF,  NAPKIN,  APRON. 
The  two  former  of  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  A.  V. 
= ffovdapiov,  the  latter  = <rt piKivOiov:  they  are 
classed  together,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  objects 
of  a very  similar  character.  Both  words  are  of 
Latin  origin:  <rovddpiov= sudarium  from  sudo,  “to 
sweat ;”  the  Lutheran  translation  preserves  the  re- 
ference to  its  etymology  in  its  rendering,  schweiss- 
tuch ; (Tip.iKiv6t.ov  = semicinctium,  i.  e.  “ a half 
girdle.”  Neither  is  much  used  by  classical  writers  ; 
the  sudarium  is  referred  to  as  used  for  wiping  the 
face  ( candido  frontem  sudario  tergeret,  Quintil. 
vi.  3),  or  hands  ( sudario  manus  ter  gens,  quod  in 
collo  habebat,  Petron.  infragm.  Trugur.  cap.  67)  ; 
and  also  as  worn  over  the  face  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment  (Sueton.  in  Neron.  cap.  48) ; the  word 
was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Palestine, 
where  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  in  the  form 
NTVD  as  = nilSpp,  in  Ruth  iii.  15.  The 
sudarium  is  noticed  in  the  N.  T.  as  a wrapper*  to 
fold  up  money  (Luke  xix.  20) — as  a cloth  bound 
about  the  head  of  a corpse  (John  xi.  44,  xx.  7), 
being  probably  brought  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
under  the  chin — and  lastly  as  an  article  of  dress 
that  could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix.  12),  pro- 
bably a handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  like  the 
keffieh  of  the  Bedouins.  The  semicinctium  is  noticed 
by  Martial  xiv.  epigr.  153,  and  by  Petron.  in 
Satyr,  cap.  94.  The  distinction  between  the 
cinctus  and  the  semicinctium  consisted  in  its  width 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  33) : with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  (TtpiKLvOiov , the  only  inference  from 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  (Acts  xix.  12)  is 
that  it  was  easily  removed  from  the  person,  and 
probably  was  worn  next  to  the  skin.  According  to 
Suidas  the  distinction  between  the  sudarium  and 
the  semicinctium  was  very  small,  for  he  explains 
the  latter  by  the  former,  <rip.iKiv6i.ov’  <paKid\iov  i) 
crovbapiov,  the  <pa.Ki6\iov  being  a species  of  head- 
dress: Hesychius  likewise  explains  <npiKiv6iov  by 
<paKi6\iov.  According  to  the  scholiast  (in  Cod. 
Steph.'),  as  quoted  by  Schleusner  (Lex.  s.  v. 
(TovSdptov),  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 
is  that  the  sudarium  was  worn  on  the  head,  and 
the  semicinctium  used  as  a handkerchief.  The 
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difference  was  probably  not  in  the  shape,  but  in  the 
use  of  the  article  ; we  may  conceive  them  tc  have 
been  bands  of  linen  of  greater  or  less  size,  which 


An  Egyptian  loom.  (Wilkinson.) 

ft  is  a shuttle,  not  thrown,  but  put  in  with  the  hand.  It  had  a hook  at  each  end. 

might  be  adapted  to  many  purposes,  like  the  article 
now  called  lungi  among  the.  Arabs,  which  is  applied 
sometimes  as  a girdle,  at  other  times  as  a turban 
(Wellsted,  Travels,  i.  321).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'NES  (Dpn  ; Hanes'),  a place  in  Egypt 
only  mentioned  in  Is.  xxx.  4 : “ For  his  princes 
were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came  to  Hanes.’ 
The  LXX.  has^OTt  elalv  iv  Tavei  apxyyo).  &yye- 
\oi  TrovTjpol,  evidently  following  an  entirely  different 
reading.  Hanes  has  been  supposed  by  Vitringa, 
Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Gesenius,  to  be  the 
same  as  Heracleopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis, 

Copt,  e&rtec,  £,nec,  ^hhc-  This 
identification  depends  wholly  upon  the  similarity 
of  the  two  names : a consideration  of  the  sense  oi 
the  passage  in  which  Hanes  occurs  shows  its  great 
improbability.  The  prophecy  is  a reproof  of  the 
Jews  for  trusting  in  Egypt ; and  according  to  the 
Masoretic  text,  mention  is  made  of  an  embassy, 
perhaps  from  Hoshea,  or  else  from  Ahaz,  or  possibly 
Hezekiah,  to  a Pharaoh.  As  the  king  whose  assist- 
ance is  asked  is  called  Pharaoh,  he  is  probably  not 
an  Ethiopian  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  for  the  kings  of 
that  line  are  mentioned  by  name — So,  Tirhakah — 
but  a sovereign  of  the  xxiiird  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Manetho,  was  of  Tanite  kings.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  last  king  of  the  latter  dynasty, 
Manetho’s  Zet,  is  the  Sethos  of  Herodotus,  the  king 
in  whose  time  Sennacherib’s  army  perished,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  mentioned  under  the  title 
of  Pharaoh  by  Rabshakeh  (Is.  xxxvi.  6;  2 K.  xviii. 
21),  though  it  is  just  possible  that  Tirhakah  may 
have  been  intended.  If  the  reference  be  to  an  em- 
bassy to  Zet,  Zoan  was  probably  his  capital,  and  in 
any  case  then  the  most  important  city  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  Egypt.  Hanes  was  most  probably  in 
its  neighbourhood  ; and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  Chald.  Paraphr.  is  right  in  identifying  it  with 
DnjSnn,  or  Drosnri,  once  written,  if  the 
Kethibh  be  correct,  in  the  form  DUSPlfl,  Daphnae, 
a fortified  town  on  the  eastern  frontier.  [Tah- 
panhes.]  Gesenius  remarks,  as  a kind  of  apology 
for  the  identification  of  Hanes  with  Heracleopolis 
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Magna,  tha  the  latter  was  formerly  a royal  city.  It 
is  true  that  m Manetho’s  list  the  ixth  and  xth  dy- 
nasties are  said  to  have  been  of  Heracleopolite  kings  ; 
but  it  has  been  lately  suggested,  on  strong  grounds, 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  that  this  is  a mistake 
in  the  case  of  the  ixth  dynasty  for  Hermonthites 
(. Herod . ed.  Rawlinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  348).  If  this 
supposition  be  correct  as  to  the  ixth  dynasty,  it 
must  also  be  so  as  to  the  xth ; but  the  circumstance 
whether  Heracleopolis  was  a royal  city  or  not,  a 
thousand  years  before  Isaiah’s  time,  is  obviously  of 
no  consequence  here.  [R.  S.  P.] 

HANGING;  HANGINGS.  These  terms 

represent  both  different  words  in  the  original,  and 
different  articles  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple. 
(I.)  The  “hanging”  (TjDD  ; i-n-icnracrTpov ; tento- 
rium) was  a curtain  or  “ covering  ” (as  the  word 
radically  means)  to  close  an  entrance ; one  was 
placed  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi. 
36,  37,  xxxix.  38) ; it  was  made  of  variegated  stuff 
wrought  with  needlework,  and  was  hung  on  five 
pillars  of  acacia  wood : another  was  placed  before 
the  entrance  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxviii. 
18  ; Num.  iv.  26)  ; the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
vail  that  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  full 
expression  “vail  of  the  covering ” (Ex.  xxxv.  12, 
xxxix.  34,  xl.  21 ; Num.  iv.  5).  [CURTAINS,  2.] 
(2.)  The  “hangings”  Icrria ; tentoria) 

were  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle,  just  as  tapestry  was  in  modern  times  (Ex. 
xxvii.  9,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  9 ; Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26). 
The  rendering  in  the  LXX.  implies  that  they  were 
made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  sails  of  a ship, 
i.  e.  (as  explained  by  Rashi)  “ meshy,  not  woven 
this  opinion  is,  however,  incorrect,  as  the  material 
of  which  they  were  constructed  was  “ fine  twined 
linen.”  The  hangings  were  carried  only  five  cubits 
high,  or  half  the  height  of  the  walls  of  the  court 
(Ex.  xxvii.  18 ; comp.  xxvi.  16).  [Tabernacle.] 

In  2 K.  xxiii.  7,  the  term  bottim,  D'fO,  strictly 
“ houses,”  A.  V.  “hangings,”  is  probably  intended  to 
describe  tents  used  as  portable  sanctuaries.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HAN'IEL  (Vx'3n,  i.  e.  Channiel  ; 'Avii]A  ; 
Hamel),  one  of  the  sons  of  Ulla,  a chief  prince, 
and  a choice  hero  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  39). 

HAN'NAH  (H3n,  grace,  or  prayer ; ’'Ami; 
Anna),  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  and  mother  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  ii.)  ; a prophetess  of  considerable 
repute,  though  her  claim  to  that  title  is  based  upon 
one  production  only,  viz.,  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  birth  of  her  son.  This  hymn  is  in  the 
highest  order  of  prophetic  poetry ; its  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (comp.  1 Sam.  ii.  1-10 
with  Luke  i.  46-55 ; see  also  Fs.  cxiii.)  has  been 
noticed  by  the  commentators;  and  it  is  specially 
remarkable  as  containing  the  first  designation  of 
he  Messiah  under  that  name.  In  the  Targum  it  has 
been  subjected  to  a process  of  magniloquent  dilution, 
for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a parallel 
even  in  the  pompous  vagaries  of  that  paraphrase 
(Eichhorn,  Einl.  ii.  p.  68).  [Samuel.]  [T.  E.  B.] 
HAN  NATHON  (|h3n  ; ’a (i60,  Alex.  5Ej/- 
i'adceO  ; Hanathon),  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebulun,  a 
point  apparently  on  the  northern  boundary  (Josh, 
xix.  14).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  [G.] 

IIAN'NIEL  (btf'On  ; 'AvigA ; Hanniel),  son 
of  Epnod  ; as  prince  (Nasi)  of  Manasseh,  he  assisted 


in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.xxxiv. 
23).  The  name  is  the  same  as  Haniel. 

HA'NOCH  Opn  ; ’E vwx  ; Henoch).  1.  The 
third  in  order  of  the  children  of  Midian,  aud  there- 
fore descended  from  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv.  4).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1 Chr.  i.  33,  the 
name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Henoch. 

2.  Csjijn  ; ’Ei >d>x  ; Henoch),  eldest  son  of  Reu- 
ben (Gen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  5; 
1 Chr.  v.  3),  and  founder  of  the  family  of 

HA'NOCHITES,  THE  (pjnn  ; S^os  r oC 

’E ua>x ; familia  Henochitarum),  Num.  xxvi.  5. 

HA 'NUN  (}-Un  ; ' Aw&v ; Hanon).  1.  Son 
of  Nahash  (2  Sam/x.  1,  2;  1 Chr.  xix.  1,  2),  king 
of  Ammon  about  B.c.  1037,  who  dishonoured  the 
ambassadors  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  and  involved 
the  Ammonites  in  a disastrous  war  (2  Sam.  xii. 
31 ; 1 Chr.  xix.  6).  [W.  T.  B.] 

2.  A man  who,  with  the  people  of  Zanoah,  re- 
paired the  ravine-gate  in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  13). 

3.  A man  specified  as  “ the  6th  son  of  Zalaph,” 
who  also  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall,  appa- 
rently on  the  east  side  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

HAPHRATM(D)“)2il,  i.  e.  Chapharaim ; ’A yiv, 
Alex.  ’A (pepaeifi ; Hapharaim),  a city  of  Issachar, 
mentioned  next  to  Shunem  (Josh.  xix.  19).  The 
name  possibly  signifies  “ two  pits.”  In  the  Ono- 
masticon  (“  Aphraim  ”)  it  is  spoken  as  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Affarea  (Eus.  ’A (ppalp),  and  as 
standing  six  miles  north  of  Legio.  About  that  dis- 
tance north-east  of  Bejjun,  and  two  miles  west  of 
Solam  (the  ancient  Shunem),  stands  the  village  of 
eW Ajideh  (^J^yjJ\),  which  may  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  Chapharaim,  the  guttural  Ain  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  Cheth.  [G.] 

HA'KA  (N"in  ; Ara),  which  appears  only  in 
1 Chr.  v.  26,  and  even  there  is  omitted  by  the  LXX., 
is  either  a place  utterly  unknown,  or  it  must  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  Haran  or  Charran  (pil), 
the  Mesopotamian  city  to  which  Abraham  came 
from  Ur.  The  names  in  Chronicles  often  vary  from 
those  elsewhere  used  in  Scripture,  being  later  forms  ; 
and  Hara  would  nearly  correspond  to  Carrhae, 
which  we  know  from  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  have 
been  the  appellation  by  which  Haran  was  known  to  the 
Greeks.  We  may  assume  then  the  author  of  Chro- 
nicles to  mean,  that  a portion  of  the  Israelites  earned 
off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser  were  settled  in  Har- 
ran  on  the  Belik , while  the  greater  number  were 
conveyed  to  the  Chabour.  (Compare  1 Chr.  v.  26 
with  2 K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11,  and  xix.  12;  and  see 
articles  on  Charran  and  Habor.)  [G.  R.] 

HAR'ADAH  (H^m,  with  the  article;  Xapa 
Sad ; Arada  ) , a desert  station  of  the  Israelites  _ Num 
xxxiii.  24,  25 ; its  position  is  uncertain.  [H.  H.] 

HA'RAN.  1.  (pH;  ’A  ppav ; Jos.  'Apargs; 
Aran).  The  third  son  of  Terah,  and  therefore  youngest 
brother  of  Abram  (Gen.  xi.  26).  Three  children 
are  ascribed  to  him — Lot  (27,  31),  and  two  daugh- 
ters, viz.  Milcah,  who  married  her  uncle  Nahor  (29), 
and  Iscah  (29),  of  whom  we  merely  possess  her 
name,  though  by  some  (e.  g.  Josephus)  she  is  held 
to  be  identical  with  Sarah.  Haran  was  born  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  and  he  died  there  while  his  father 
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was  still  living  (28).  His  sepulchre  was  still  shown 
there  when  Josephus  wrote  his  history  (Ant.  i.  6,  §5). 
The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Haran  was 
burnt  in  the  furnace  of  Nimrod  for  his  wavering 
conduct  during  the  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.  (See 
the  Targum  Ps.  Jonathan ; Jerome’s  Quaest.  in 
Genesim,  and  the  notes  thereto  in  the  edit,  of 
JVligne.)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  originated 
in  a translation  of  the  word  Ur,  which  in  Hebrew 
signifies  “ fire.”  It  will  be  observed  that  although 
this  name  and  that  of  the  country  appear  the  same 
in  the  A.  V.,  there  is  in  the  original  a certain  dif- 
ference between  them  ; the  latter  commencing  with 
the  harsh  guttural  Cheth. 

2.  (Aar,  Alex.  'Apav ; Aran).  A Gershonite 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  one  of  the  family  of 
Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9),  [G.] 

HA'RAN  (|Tn  ; i.  e.  Charan  ; ’A pap,  Alex. 
'Appav ; Haran),  a son  of  the  great  Caleb  by  his 
concubine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46).  He  himself  had 
a son  named  Gazez. 

HA'RAN  (|in  , Xapftdv ; Strab.,  Ptol.  Kdp- 
oai ; Haran),  is  the  name  of  the  place  whither 
Abraham  migrated  with  his  family  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  where  the  descendants  of  his 
brother  Nahor  established  themselves.  Haran  is 
therefore  called  “ the  city  of  Nahor”  (comp. 
Gen.  xxiv.  10,  with  xxvii.  43).  It  is  said  to  be 
in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10),  or  more  defi- 
nitely, in  Padan-Aram  (xxv.  20),  which  is  the 
“ cultivated  district  at  the  foot  of  the  hills”  (Stan- 
ley’s S.  Sf  P.,  129  note),  a name  well  applying  to 
the  beautiful  stretch  of  country  which  lies  below 
Mount  Masius  between  the  Khabour  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. [Padan-Aram.]  Here,  about  midway 
in  this  district,  is  a town  still  called  Harrdn, 
which  really  seems  never  to  have  changed  its  ap- 
pellation, and  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  is  the 
Haran  or  Charran  of  Scripture  (Bochart’s  Phaleg, 
i.  14 ; Ewald’s  Geschichte,  i.  384).  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  people  of  Harrdn  retained  to  a 
late  time  the  Chaldaean  language  and  the  worship 
of  Chaldaean  deities  (Asseman.  Bibl.  Or.  i.  327 ; 
Chwolsohn’s  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus,  ii.  39). 
Harrdn  lies  upon  the  Belilk  (ancient  Bilichus),  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  falls  into  it 
nearly  in  long.  39°.  It  was  famous  among  the 
Romans  for  being  near  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  24).  About  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  it  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Edessa  (Mos.  Chor.  ii.  32),  which  was 
ruled  by  Agbarus.  Afterwards  it  passed  with  that 
kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
appears  as  a Roman  city  in  the  wars  of  Caracalla 
(Mos.  Chor.  ii.  72)  and  Julian  (Jo.  Malal.  p. 
329).  It  is  now  a small  village  inhabited  by  a few 
families  of  Arabs. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Test,  the  name  follows 
the  Greek  form,  and  is  given  as  Charran  (Acts 
vii-  2,  4).  [G.  R.] 

HA'RARITE,  THE  ('“yinn,  perhaps  = “ the 
mountaineer,”  Ges.  Thes.  392  ; ‘ de  Arari,  or  Orori, 
Ararites ) : the  designation  of  three  men  connected 
with  David’s  guard. 

1.  (6  ’Apovxcuos)  “Agee,  a Hararite”  (there 
is  no  article  here  in  the  Hebrew),  father  of  Sham- 
mah,  the  third  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  heroes 
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(2  Sam.  xxiii.  11.  In  the  parallel  passage,  1 Chr. 
xi.,  the  name  of  this  warrior  is  entirely  omitted). 

2.  (’Apo>SiT7js)  “ Shammah  the  Hararite”  is 
named  as  one  of  the  thirty  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  33.  In 
1 Chr.  xi.  34  the  name  is  altered  to  Shage.  Kenni- 
cott’s  conclusion,  from  a minute  investigation,  is 
that  the  passage  should  stand  in  both,  “ Jonathan 
son  of  Shammah  the  Hararite” — Shammah  being 
identical  with  Shimei,  David’s  brother. 

3.  ( ’XapaovpiTTis , 6 'Apapi)  “ Sharar  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  33)  or  Sacar  (1  Chr.  xi.  35)  the  Hararite” 
was  the  father  of  Ahiam,  another  member  of  the 
guard.  Kennicott  inclines  to  take  Sacar  as  the 
correct  name. 

HARBO'NA  (Klirnn  ; ®dfipa,  A lex.  ’O  ape- 
/3a >a ; Harbona),  the  third  of  the  seven  chamber- 
lains, or  eunuchs,  who  served  king  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10),  and  who  suggested  Haman’s  being 
hung  on  his  own  gallows  (vii.  9).  In  the  latter 
passage  the  name  is 

HARBO'NAH  (nM2“}n  ; BovyaQav  ; Har- 
bona). 

HARE  (rQ3"]^  ; baavTcovs ; lepus).  The  hare 

is  specified  among  the  unclean  animals  (Lev.  xi.  6 ; 
Deut.  xiv.  7),  on  the  assumption  that  it  chews  the 
cud.  But  ruminating  animals  have  four  stomachs, 
molar  teeth,  and  a peculiarly  formed  jaw-bone 
adapted  for  the  circular  movement  of  chewing  the 
cud.  The  hare  possesses  none  of  these  characteristics  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  has  incisor  teeth  in  its 
upper  jaw,  which  the  ruminant  class  has  not. 
At  the  same  time  the  hare  has  a peculiar  movement 
of  the  mouth,  not  unlike  that  of  an  animal  chewing 
the  cud,  so  that  its  enumeration  in  the  ruminant 
class  need  not  excite  surprise.  Hares  abound  in 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  A difference  of  opinion 
has  in  all  ages  existed  as  to  the  value  of  the  hare  as 
an  article  of  food  : the  Greeks  and  Romans  ate  it, 
in  spite  of  an  opinion  that  prevailed  that  it  was 
not  very  wholesome ; so  also  do  the  modern  Arabs' 
(Russell,  Aleppo , ii.  20).  The  Turks  and  Armenians, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  particularly  the  Parsees, 
abominate  it.  The  term  arnebeth  probably  includes 
the  rabbit  as  well  as  the  hare.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'REPH  (Pj’in : ’A pip.,  Alex.  ’A pel ; Hariph), 
a name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  as  a 
son  of  Caleb,  and  as  “ father  of  Beth-gader  ” (1  Chr. 
ii.  51,  only).  In  the  lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii. 
the  similar  name  Hariph  is  found ; but  nothing 
appears  to  establish  a connexion  between  the  two. 

HA'RETH,  THE  FOREST  OF  (PHII  TJP  ; 
iv  tt6a ei a in  both  MSS. — reading  “I'Jl  for 
'ZaptK,  Alex.  'ApidO  ; in  saltnm  Haret),  in  which 
David  took  refuge,  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prophet  Gad,  he  had  quitted  the  “ hold  ” or  fast- 
ness of  the  cave  of  Adullam — if  indeed  it  was 
Adullam  and  not  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  which  is  not 
quite  clear  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  Nothing  appears  in 
the  narrative  by  which  the  position  of  this  forest, 
which  has  long  since  disappeared,  can  be  ascertained, 
except  the  very  general  remark  that  it  was  in  the 
“ land  of  Judah,”  i.  e.  according  to  Josephus,  the 
inheiitance  proper  of  that  tribe,  tt]v  K\r]povxiav 
rrjs  (f)vArjs,  as  opposed  to  the  “ desert,”  rV 
ipriplav,  in  which  he  had  before  been  lurking  (Ant. 
vi.  12,  §4).  We  might  take  it  to  be  the  “ wood  ” 


a The  same  reading  is  found  in  Josephus  (Ant.  vi. 
12,  4).  This  is  one  of  three  instances  in  this  chapter 


alone  in  which  the  reading  of  Josephus  departs  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  agrees  with  the  LXX. 
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in  the  “ wilderness  of  Ziph”  in  which  he  was 
subsequently  hidden  (xxiii.  15,  19),  but  that  the 
Hebrew  term  is  different  (choresh  instead  of  yaar ). 
In  the  Onomasticon,  “ Arith”  is  said  to  have  then 
existed  west  of  Jerusalem. 

HARHAIAH  (frrnn  ; 'A paxaios  ; Araia). 
Uzziel  son  of  Charhaiah,  of  the  goldsmiths,  assisted 
in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehc- 
miah  (Neh.  iii.  8). 

HAR'HAS  (DPnn  ; ’A pas;  Araas), an  ancestor 
of  Shallum  the  husband  of  Huldah,  the  prophetess 
in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  14).  In  the 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  as 
Hasrah. 

HAR'HUR  0-1  rnn ; ’A povp ; Harhur ).  Benc- 
Charchur  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51 ; Neh. 
vii.  53).  In  the  Apocryphal  Esdras  the  name  has 
become  Assur,  Pharacim. 

HA'RIM  (D"in).  1.  (Xaplfi,  Alex.  Xap^p ; 

Harim ),  a priest  who  had  charge  of  the  third  divi- 
sion in  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  8). 

2.  (’HpeV;  Alex.  'Hpa/x)  Bene-Harim,  probably 
descendants  of  the  above,  to  the  number  of  1017, 
came  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
39  ; Neh.  vii.  42).  [Carme.]  The  name,  probably 
as  representing  the  family,  is  mentioned  amongst 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.  5) ; and  amongst  the  priests  who  had  to 
put  away  their  foreign  wives  were  five  of  the  sons  of 
Harim  (Ezr.  x.  21).  In  the  parallel  to  this  latter 
passage  in  Esdras  the  name  is  given  Annas. 

3 . (’Ape.)  It  further  occurs  in  a list  of  the  fami- 
lies of  priests  “ who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,”  and  of  those  who  were  their  descendants 
in  the  next  generation — in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15).  In  the  former  list 
(xii.  4)  the  name  is  changed  to  Rehum  (D“in  to 
Dm)  by  a not  unfrequent  transposition  of  letters. 
[Rehum.] 

4.  Another  family  of  Bene-Harim,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  number,  came  from  the  cap- 
tivity in  the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  32  ; Neh.  vii. 
35).  These  were  laymen,  and  seem  to  have  taken 
their  name  from  a place,  at  least  the  contiguous 
names  in  the  list  are  certainly  those  of  places. 
These  also  appear  among  those  who  had  married 
foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  31),  as  well  as  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  27).  [Eanes.] 

HA'RIPH  (?pn  ; * Apl<f>,  Alex.  ’Apefyi ; Harepli), 
a hundred  and  twelve  of  the  Bene-Chariph  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  24). 
The  name  occurs  again  among  the  “ heads  of  the 
people  ” who  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  19).  In  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Esdras,  Hariph  appears  as  Jorah 
and  Azepiiurith  respectively.  An  almost  iden- 
tical name,  Hareph,  appears  in  the  lists  of  Judah 
as  the  father  of  Bethgader  [comp.  Haruphite], 

HARLOT  (HMT,  often  with  nnaj, 

nflj?).  That  this  condition  of  persons  existed  in 

a Deyling,  Observ.  Sacr.  ii.  470,  Krr>|T7JD,  i.  e. 
navSonevTpia. 

b Philo  (lib.  de  spec,  legib.  6,  7)  contends  that 
whoredom  was  punished  under  the  Mosaic  law  with 
stoning;  but  this  is  by  Selden  (de  TJx.  Heb.  iii.  18) 
shown  to  be  unfounded. 

e So  at  Corinth  were  1000  iepobovKoi  dedicated  to 
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the  earliest  states  of  society  is  clear  from  Gen. 
xxxviii.  15.  So  Rahab  (Josh.  ii.  1),  who  is  said  by 
the  Chaldee  paraph.  ( ad  loc.'),  to  have  been  an  in- 
keeper,3 but  if  there  were  such  persons,  considering 
what  we  know  of  Canaanitish  morals  (Lev.  xviii. 
27),  we  may  conclude  that  they  would,  if  women, 
have  been  of  this  class.  The  law  forbids  (xix.  29) 
the  father’s  compelling  his  daughter  to  sin,  but  does 
not  mention  it  as  a voluntary  mode  of  life  on  her 
part  without  his  complicity.  It  could  indeed  hardly 
be  so.  The  isolated  act  which  is  the  subject  of 
Deut.  xxii.  28,  29,  is  not  to  the  purpose.  Male 
relatives b were  probably  allowed  a practically  un- 
limited discretion  in  punishing  family  dishonour 
incurred  by  their  women’s  unchastity  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
24).  The  provision  of  Lev.  xxi.  9,  regarding  the 
priest’s  daughter,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
his  home  being  less  guarded  owing  to  his  absence 
when  ministering,  as  well  as  from  the  scandal  to 
sanctity  so  involved.  Perhaps  such  abominations 
might,  if  not  thus  severely  marked,  lead  the  way 
to  the  excesses  of  Gentile  ritualistic  fornication,  to 
which  indeed,  when  so  near  the  sanctuary,  they 
might  be  viewed  as  approximating  (M  ichaelis,  Laves 
of  Moses,  art.  268).  Yet  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  the  harlot  class  would  exist,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Deut.  xxiii.  18,  forbidding  offerings  from 
the  wages  of  such  sin,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  conta- 
gion of  heathen  example,  in  whose  worship  prac- 
tices abounded  which  the  Israelites  were  taught  to 
abhor.  The  term  HKHjp  (meaning properly  “con- 
secrated”) points  to  one  description  of  persons, 
and  that  rVHDJ  (“  strange  woman”)  to  another,  of 
whom  this  class  mostly  consisted.  The  first  term 
refers  to  the  impure  worship  of  the  Syrian  c Astarte 
(Num.  xxv.  1 ; comp.  Herod,  i.  199  ; Justin,  xviii. 
5 ; Strabo  viii.  378,  xii.  559 ; Val.  Max.  ii.  6,  15; 
August,  de  Civ.  Dei , iv.  4),  whose  votaries,  as 
idolatry  progressed,  would  be  recruited  from  the 
daughters  of  Israel ; hence  the  common  mention  of 
both  these  sins  in  the  Prophets,  the  one  indeed  being  a 
metaphor  of  the  other  (Is.  i.  21,  lvii.  8 ; Jer.  ii.  20 ; 
comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  15, 16 ; Jer.  iii.  1,  2,  6 ; Ez.  xvi. 
xxiii.;  Hos.  i.  2,  ii.  4,  5,  iv.  11,  13,  14,  15,  v.  3). 
The  latter  class  would  grow  up  with  the  growth  of 
great  cities  and  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  hardly 
could  enter  into  the  view  of  the  Mosaic  institutes. 
As  regards  the  fashions  involved  in  the  practice, 
similar  outward  marks  seem  to  have  attended  its 
earliest  forms  to  those  which  we  trace  in  the  clas- 
sical writers,  e.  g.  a distinctive  dress  and  a seat  by 
the  way  side  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14;  comp.  Ez.  xvi.  16, 
25  ; Bar.  vi.  43  ;d  Petron.  Arb.  Sat.  xvi. ; Juv. 
vi.  118  foil. , Dougtaei,  Analect.  Sacr.  Exc.  xxiv.). 
Public  singing  in  the  streets  occurs  also  (Is.  xxiii. 
16  ; Ecclus.  ix.  4).  Those  who  thus  published  their 
infamy  were  of  the  worst  repute,  others  had 
houses  of  resort,  and  both  classes  seem  to  have 
been  known  among  the  Jews  (Prov.  vii.  8-12, 
xxiii.  28  ; Ecclus.  ix.  7,  8)  ; the  two  women,  1 K. 
iii.  16,  lived  as  Greek  hetaerae  sometimes  did  in 
a house  together  {Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  s.  iv 
Hetaera).  The  baneful  fascination  ascribed  to 
them  in  Prov.  vii.  21-23,  may  be  compared  with 

Aphrodite  and  the  gross  sins  of  her  worship,  and 
similarly  at  Comana,  in  Armenia  (Strabo,  11.  c.). 

d Avrat  ai  yvvaiKes  rfj?  oSov  rows  napiovTas 
£vvapira$ov<n  (Theophr.  Char.  xxxi.).  So  Catullus 
(Carm.  xxxvii.  16)  speaks  conversely  of  semitar ios 
mo  echos. 
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tfhat  Chardin  says  of  similar  effects  among  the 
young  nobility  of  Persia  ( Voyages  en  Perse , i.  163, 
ed.  1711),  as  also  may  Luke  xv.  30,  for  the  sums 
lavished  on  them  (ib.  162).  In  earlier  times  the 
price  of  a kid  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  and  great 
wealth  doubtless  sometimes  accrued  to  them  (Ez. 
xvi.  33,  39,  xxiii.  26).  But  lust,  as  distinct  from 
gain,  appears  as  the  inducement,  in  Prov.  vii.  14, 
15  (see  Dougtaei  Anal.  Sacr.  ad  loc.),  where  the 
victim  is  further  allured  by  a promised  sacrificial 
banquet  (comp.  Ter.  Pun.  in.  3).  The  “ harlots”  are 
classed  with  “ publicans,”  as  those  who  lay  under 
the  ban  of  society  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xxi.  32). 
No  doubt  they  multiplied  with  the  increase  of  poly- 
gamy, and  consequently  lowered  the  estimate  of  mar- 
riage. The  corrupt  practices  imported  by  Gentile 
converts  into  the  Church  occasion  most  of  the  other 
passages  in  which  allusions  to  the  subject  there 
occur,  1 Cor.  v.  1,  9,  11 : 2 Cor.  xii.  21 ; 1 Thess. 
iv.  3 ; 1 Tim.  i.  10.  The  decree,  Acts  xv.  29,  has 
occasioned  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  tt opveia 
there,  chiefly  from  its  context,  which  may  be  seen 
discussed  at  length  in  Deyling’s  Observ.  Sacr.  ii. 
470,  foil. ; Schoettgen,  Ilor.  Hebr.  i.  468  ; Spencer 
and  Hammond,  ad  loc.  The  simplest  sense  however 
seems  the  most  probable.  The  children  of  such 
persons  were  held  in  contempt,  and  could  not 
exercise  privileges  nor  inherit  (John  viii.  41 ; Deut. 
xxiii.  2;  Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  On  the  general  subject 
Michaelis’  Laws  of  Moses,  bk.  v.  Art.  268 ; Sel- 
den,  de  Ux.  Heb.  i.  16,  iii.  12,  and  de  Jur. 
Natur.  v.  4,  together  with  Schoettgen,  and  the  au- 
thorities there  quoted,  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

The  words  -l¥m  nijffll,  A.  V.  “ and  they 
washed  his  armour”  (1  K.  xxii.  38)  should  be 
“ and  the  harlots  washed,”  which  is  not  only  the 
natural  rendering,  but  in  accordance  with  the  LXX. 
and  Josephus. 

HARNEPHER  ("lBinn  ; ’A pua<pdp  ; Har- 
napher ) , one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

HA'ROD,.  THE  WELL  OF  (acc.  “the  spring 
ofCharod,”  Tlfl  I'JJ  ; it 777)7  ’Apd5,  Alex.  r)]v  yrjv 
Taep  \ fons  qui  vocatur  Harad),  a spring  by  (?V) 
which  Gideon  and  his  great  army  encamped  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  which  ended  in  the  rout 
of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  where  the 
trial  of  the  people  by  their  mode  of  drinking 
apparently  took  place.  The  word,  slightly  altered, 
recurs  in  the  proclamation  to  the  host — “ Who- 
soever is  fearful  and  trembling  (Tin,  chared)  let 
him  return”  (ver.  3):  but  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  whether  the  name  Charod  was,  as  Prof. 
Stanley  proposes,  bestowed  on  account  of  the  trem- 
bling, or  whether  the  mention  of  the  trembling  was 
suggested  by  the  previously  existing  name  of  the 
fountain : either  would  suit  the  paronomastic  vein 
in  which  these  ancient  records  so  delight.  The 
word  chared  (A.  V.  “ was  afraid  ”)  recurs  in  the 
description  of  another  event  which  took  place  in  this 
neighbourhood,  possibly  at  this  very  spot — Saul’s 
last  encounter  with  the  Philistines — when  he  “ was 
afraid,  and  his  heart  trembled  greatly,”  at  the  sight 
of  their  fierce  hosts  (1.  Sam.  xxviii.  5).  The  Ain 
Jalud,  with  which  Prof.  Stanley  would  identify 
Harod  (S',  fy  P.  ‘j  very  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  being  at  present  the  largest  spring 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  forming  a pool  of 
considerable  size,  at  which  great  numbers  might 
drink  (Rob.  ii.  323).  But  if  at  that  time  so 
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copious,  would  it  not  have  been  seized  by  the 
Midianites  before  Gideon’s  arrival  ? However,  if 
the  Ain  Jalud  be  not  this  spring,  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark,  since  the  “ hill  of  Moreh,”  the 
only  landmark  afforded  us  (vii.  1),  has  not  been 
recognised.  The  only  hill  of  Moreh  of  which  we 
have  any  certain  knowledge  was  by  Shechem,  25 
miles  to  the  south.  If  Ain  Jalud  be  Harod,  then 
Jebel  Duhy  must  be  Moreh. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  Jalud  is  a 
corruption  of  Harod.  In  that  case  it  is  a good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  local  names  acquire 
a new  meaning  in  passing  from  one  language  to 
another.  Harod  itself  probably  underwent  a similar 
process  after  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan, 
and  the  paronomastic  turn  given  to  Gideon’s  speech, 
as  above,  may  be  an  indication  of  the  change.  [G.J 

HA'RODITE,  THE  (H"inn ; 6 'P ovSaTos, 
Alex.  ’ApovSaTos  ; de  Harodi ),  the  designation  of 
two  of  the  thirty-seven  warriors  of  David’s  guard, 
Shammah  and  Elika  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  doubt- 
less derived  from  a place  named  Harod,  either  that 
just  spoken  of  or  some  other.  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  Chronicles  by  a change  of  letter  the  name 
appears  as  Harorite. 

HARO'EH  (nS"in,  i.  e.  ha-Roeh  = “ the  seer 
’A pad),  a name  occurring  in  the  genealogical  lists 
of  Judah  as  one  of  the  sons  of  “ Shobal,  father  of 
Kirjath-jearim ” (1  Chr. ii.  52).  The  Vulg.  translates 
this  and  the  following  words,  qui  videbat  dimidium 
requietionum.  A somewhat  similar  name — Reaiah 
— is  given  in  iv.  2 as  the  son  of  Shobal,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two. 

HAR  ORITE,  THE  (nhnil  ; 6 'Apcopl, 
Alex.  0a8t ; Arorites),  the  title  given  to  Sham- 
moth,  one  of  the  warriors  of  David’s  guard  (1  Chr. 
xi.  27).  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  minute 
discrepancies  which  exist  between  these  two  parallel 
lists.  In  this  case  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an 
exchange  of  1,  D,  for  "1,  R,  and  that  at  a very 
early  date,  since  the  LXX.  is  in  agreement  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text.  But  there  are  other 
differences,  for  which  see  Shammah. 

HARO'SHETH  (nBhn,  Charosheth,  *Api<r<&0; 

Haroseth),  or  rather  “ Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,” 
as  it  was  called  (probably  for  the  same  reason  that 
Galilee  was  afterwards),  from  the  mixed  races  that 
inhabited  it,  a city  in  the  north  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west  coast  of  the  lake 
Merom  (el-Huleh) , from  which  the  Jordan  issues 
forth  in  one  unbroken  stream,  and  in  the  portion  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  the  residence  of  Sisera, 
captain  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan  (Judg.  iv.  2), 
whose  capital,  Hazor,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  assigned 
to  the  children  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36),  lay  to 
the  north-west  of  it ; and  it  was  the  point  to  which 
the  victorious  Israelites  under  Barak  pursued  the 
discomfited  host  and  chariots  of  the  second  potentate 
of  that  name  (Judg.  iv.  16).  Probably  from  in- 
termarriage with  the  conquered  Canaanites,  the 
name  of  Sisera  became  afterwards  a family  name 
(Ezr.  ii.  53).  Neither  is  it  irrelevant  to  allude 
to  this  coincidence  in  connexion  with  the  moral 
effects  of  this  decisive  victory;  for  Hazor,  once 
“ the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms”  (Josh.  xi.  6,  10), 
had  been  taken  and  burnt  by  Joshua ; its  king, 
Jabin  I.,  put  to  the  sword ; and  the  whole  confe- 
deration of  the  Canaanites  of  the  north  broken  and 
slaughtered  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  waters  of 
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Merom  (Josh.  xi.  5-14) — the  first  time  that  “ cha- 
riots and  horses  ” appear  in  array  against  the  in- 
vading host,  and  are  so  summarily  disposed  of, 
according  to  Divine  command,  under  Joshua ; but 
which  subsequently  the  children  of  Joseph  feared  to 
face  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16-18)  ; 
and  which  Judah  actually  failed  before  in  the  Phi- 
listine plain  (Judg.  i.  19).  Herein  was  the  great 
difficulty  of  subduing  plains,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Jordan,  beside  which  Harosheth  stood.  It  was  not 
till  the  Israelites  had  asked  for  and  obtained  a king, 
that  they  began  “ to  multiply  chariots  and  horses  ” 
to  themselves,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the 
law  (Deut.  xvii.  16),  as  it  were  to  fight  the  enemy 
with  his  own  weapons.  (The  first  instance  occurs 
2 Sam.  viii.  4,  comp.  1 Chr.  xviii.  4 ; next  in  the 
histories  of  Absalom,  2 Sam.  xv.  1,  and  of  Adonijah, 
1 K.  i.  5 ; while  the  climax  was  reached  under  So- 
lomon, 1 K.  iv.  26.)  And  then  it  was  that  their 
decadence  set  in ! They  were  strong  in  faith,  when 
they  hamstrung  the  horses,  and  burned  the  chariots 
with  fire,  of  the  kings  of  Hazor,  of  Madon,  of  Shim- 
ron,  and  of  Achshaph  (Josh.  xi.  1).  And  yet  so 
rapidly  did  they  decline  when  their  illustrious  leader 
was  no  more,  that  the  city  of  Hazor  had  risen  from 
its  ruins ; and  in  contrast  to  the  kings  of  Meso- 
potamia and  of  Moab  (Judg.  iii.),  who  were  both 
of  them  foreign  potentates,  another  Jabin,  the  ter- 
ritory of  whose  ancestors  had  been  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  claimed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  revolt  against  and  shake  off  the  dominion 
of  Israel  in  his  newly  acquired  inheritance.  But  the 
victory  won  by  Deborah  and  Barak  was  well  worthy 
of  the  song  of  triumph  which  it  inspired  (Judg.  v.), 
and  of  the  proverbial  celebrity  which  ever  after- 
wards attached  to  it  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  9-10).  The  whole 
territory  was  gradually  won  back,  to  be  held  per- 
manently, as  it  would  seem  (Judg.  iv.  24)  ; at  all 
events  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Hazor,  Harosheth, 
or  the  Canaanites  of  the  north,  in  the  succeeding  wars. 

The  site  of  Harosheth  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
identified  by  any  modern  traveller.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HARP  (*YI33  ; Kinnor),  in  Greek  Kivvvpa,  or 
K ivvpa,  from  the  Hebrew  word,  the  sound  of  which 
corresponds  with  the  thing  signified,  like  the  German 
Knarren,  “ to  produce  a shrill  tone  ” (Liddell  and 
Scott).  Gesenius  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  "1133  is 
derived  from  "133,  “ an  unused  onomatopoetic  root 
which  means  to  give  forth  a tremulous  and  stridu- 
lous  sound,  like  that  of  a string  when  touched  ”, 
The  kinnor  was  the  national  instrument  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  well  known  throughout  Asia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  earliest 
instrument  with  which  man  was  acquainted,  as 
the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  assigns  its  invention, 
together  with  that  of  the  23-iy,  Ugab,  incorrectly 
translated  “organ”  in  the  A.  V.,  to  the  antediluvian 
period  (Gen.  iv.  21).  Dr.  Kalisch  (Hist,  and  Crit. 
Com.  on  the  Old  Test.)  considers  Kinnor  to  stand  for 
the  whole  class  of  stringed  instruments  ( Neginoth ), 
as  Ugab,  says  he,  “ is  the  type  of  all  wind  instru- 
ments.” Writers  who  connect  the  Kivvpa  with 
ku wp6s  (wailing),  Kiuvpogai  (I  lament),  conjec- 
ture that  this  instrument  was  only  employed  by 
the  Greeks  on  occasions  of  sorrow  and  distress.  If 
this  were  the  case  with  the  Greeks  it  was  far  dif- 
ferent with  the  Hebrews,  amongst  whom  the  kinnor 
served  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  cheerful- 
ness and  mirth  as  well  as  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  Supreme  Being  (Gen.  xxxi.  27 ; 


1 Sam.  xvi.  23 ; 2 Chr.  xx.  28  ; Ps.  xxxiii  2), 
and  was  very  rarely  used,  if  ever,  in  tirhes  of  pri- 
vate or  national  affliction.  The  Jewish  bard  finds 
no  employment  for  the  kinnor  during  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  but  describes  it  as  put  aside  or 
suspended  on  the  willows  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2)  ; and  in 
like  manner  Job’s  harp  “is  changed  into  mourn- 
ing” (xxx.  31)  whilst  the  hand  of  grief  pressed 
heavily  upon  him.  The  passage  “ my  bowels  shall 
sound  like  a harp  for  Moab”  (Is.  xvi.  11)  has  im-  , 
pressed  some  biblical  critics  with  the  idea  that  the 
kinnor  had  a lugubrious  sound ; but  this  is  an 
error,  since  "11333  refers  to  the  vibration  of 
the  chords  and  not  to  the  sound  of  the  instrument 
(Gesen.  and  Hitzig,  in  Comment.). 

Touching  the  shape  of  the  kinnor  a great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevails.  The  author  of  Shiite 
Haggibborim  describes  it  as  resembling  the  modern 
harp ; Pfeiffer  gives  it  the  form  of  a guitar  ; and 
St.  Jerome  declares  it  to  have  resembled  in  shape 
the  Greek  letter  delta ; and  this  last  view  is  sup- 
ported by  Hieronymus,  quoted  by  Joel  Brill  in  the 
preface  to  Mendelssohn' s Psalms.  Josephus  records 
( Antiq.  vii.  12,  §3)  that  the  kinnor  had  ten  strings, 
and  that  it  was  played  on  with  the  plectrum  ; others 
assign  to  it  twenty-four,  and  in  the  Shiite  Haggib- 
borim it  is  said  to  have  had  forty-seven.  Josephus’s 
statement,  however,  ought  not  to  be  received  as  con- 
clusive, as  it  is  in  open  contradiction  to  what  is  set 
forth  in  the  1st  book  of  Samuel  (xvi.  23,  xviii.  10), 
that  David  played  on  the  kinnor  with  his  hand.  As 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  a smaller 
and  a larger  kinnor,  inasmuch  as  it  was  sometimes 
played  by  the  Israelites  whilst  walking  (1  Sam.  x. 
5),  the  opinion  of  Munk — “ on  jouait  peut-gtre  des 
deux  manieres,  suivant  les  dimensions  de  l’instru- 
ment” — is  well  entitled  to  consideration.  The 
Talmud  (Mass.  Berachoth)  has  preserved  a curious 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  over  the  bed  of 
David,  facing  the  north,  a kinnor  was  suspended 
and  that  when  at  midnight  the  north  wind 
touched  the  chords  they  vibrated,  and  produced 
musical  sounds. 

The  TV3W."!  by  "1133—“  harp  on  the  She- 
minit'n  ” (1  Chr!  xv.  21) — was  so  called  from  its 
eight  strings.  Many  learned  writers,  including  the 
author  of  Shiite  Haggibborim,  identify  the  word 
“Sheminith”  with  the  octave;  but  it  would  in- 
deed be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
understood  the  octave  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  modern  times.  [Shemihith.]  The 
skill  of  the  Jews  on  the  kinnor  appears  to  have 
reached  its  highest  point  of  perfection  in  the  age 
of  David,  the  effect  of  whose  performances,  as  well 
as  of  those  by  the  members  of  the  “ Schools  of  the 
Prophets,”  are  described  as  truly  marvellous  (comp. 

1 Sam.  x.  5 ; xvi.  23,  and  xix.  20).  [D.  W.  M.] 

HARROW.  The  word  so  rendered  2 Sam. 
xii.  31,  1 Chr.  xx.  3 QM3n),  is  probably  a thresh- 
ing-machine, the  verb  rendered  “ to  harrow  ” 
(mfe*),  Is.  xxviii.  24;  Job  xxxix.  10 ; Hos.  x.  11, 
expresses  apparently  the  breaking  of  the  clods, 
and  is  so  far  analogous  to  our  harrowing,  but 
whether  done  by  any  such  machine  as  we  call 
“a  harrow,”  is  very  doubtful.  In  modem  Pales- 
tine, oxen  are  sometimes  turned  in  to  trample  the 
clods,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia  a bush  of  thorns  is 
| dragged  over  the  surface,  but  all  these  processes,  if 
I used,  occur  (not  after,  but)  before  the  seed  is  com- 
! mitted  to  the  soil.  [ See  Agriculture.]  f H.  H ] 
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HAR  SHA  , ’A pea ; Harsa).  Bene- 

Charsha  were  among  the  families  of  Nethinim  who 
came  back  from  Babylon  with  Zerabbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
52  ; Nell.  vii.  54).  In  the  parallel  list  in  Esdras 
the  name  is  Charea. 

HART  ; %Xa<pos  ; cervus ).  The  hart  is 
reckoned  among  the  clean  animals  (Deut.  xii.  15, 
xiv.  5,  xv.  22),  and  seems,  from  the  passages  quoted 
as  well  as  from  1 K.  iv.  2d,  to  have  been  commonly 
killed  for  food.  Its  activity  furnishes  an  apt  com- 
parison in  Is.  xxxv.  6,  though  in  this  respect  the 
hind  was  more  commonly  selected  by  the  sacred 
writers.  In  Ps.  xlii.  1 the  feminine  termination  of 
the  verb  renders  an  emendation  necessary : we  must 
therefore  substitute  the  hind ; and  again  in  Lam. 
i.  6 the  true  reading  is  “ rams”  (as  given  in 

the  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  The  proper  name  Ajalon  is 
derived  from  ayyal , and  implies  that  harts  were 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'RUM  (DIP! ; 'laplv,  Alex. ’I apelp. ; Arum). 
A name  occurring  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  por- 
tions of  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  in  which  Coz  is 
said  to  have  begotten  “ the  families  of  Aharhel  son 
of  Harum”  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

HARU'MAPH  (fpnn ; ’Epwydfp ; Haro- 
mapli),  father  or  ancestor  of  Jedaiah,  who  assisted 
m the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

HARU'PHITE,  THE  (*E>nnn  ; 6 Xapcu- 
(plyA,  Alex.  ’Apovtpl) : the  designation  of  Shepha- 
tiahu,  one  of  the  Ivorhites  who  repaired  to  David 
at  Zilclag  when  he  was  m distress  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 
The  Masorets  read  the  word  Hariphite,  and  point 
it  accordingly,  'Spin. 

HA'RUZ  (f-nn ; ’Apovs ; Ilarus),  a man  of 
Jotbah,  father  of  Meshullemeth,  queen  of  Manasseh, 
and  mother  of  Amon  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

HARVEST.  [Agriculture.] 

HASADI'AH  (n'lDPl ; ’Acadia ; Hasadia), 
one  of  a group  of  five  persons  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  20), 
apparently  sons  of  Zerabbabel,  the  leader  of  the 
return  from  Babylon.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  latter  half  of  the  family  was  born  after  the 
restoration,  since  some  of  the  names,  and  amongst 
them  this  one — “ beloved  of  Jehovah  ” — appear  to 
embody  the  hopeful  feeling  of  that  time. 

HASENU'AH  (n&ODH,  i.  e.  has-Senuah  ; 

' Affivov :,  Alex.  ’ Acravova  ; Asana),  a Benjamite,  of 
one  of  the  chief  families  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  ix.  7). 
The  name  is  really  Senuah,  with  the  definite  article 
prefixed. 

HASHABIAH  (rVO^n,  and  with  final  d, 
•in'3tSTi ; ’Acafilas,  ’Aae/Ula;  Hasabias,  Hasebia), 
a name  signifying  “ regarded  of  Jehovah,”  much  in 
request  among  the  Levites,  especially  at  the  date 
of  the  return  from  Babylon. 

1.  A Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Amaziah,  in  the  line 
of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  45 ; heb.  30). 

2.  Another  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14). 

3.  Chashabiahu  : another  Levite,  the  fourth 
ol  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  (the  sixth  is  omitted 
here,  but  is  supplied  in  ver.  17),  who  played  the 
harp  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  under 
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David’s  order  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  and  had  charge  of 
the  twelfth  course  (19). 

.4.  Chashabiahu:  one  of  the  Hebronites,  i.  e. 
descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Kohath,  one  of 
the  chief  families  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  30) 
He  and  the  1700  men  of  his  kindred  had  super- 
intendence for  King  David  over  business  both  sacred 
and  secular  on  the  west 8 of  Jordan.  Possibly  this 
is  the  same  person  as 

5.  The  son  ofKemuel,  who  was  “prince”  (1E^)  of 
the  tiibe  of  Levi  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  17). 

6.  Chashabiahu:  another  Levite,  one  of  the 
“chiefs”  ('1K>)  of  his  tiibe,  who  officiated  for 
King  Josiah  at  his  great  passover-feast  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  9).  In  the  parallel  account  of  1 Esdras  the 
name  appears  as  Assabias. 

7.  A Merarite  Levite  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  In  1 Esdras  the  name 
is  Asebia. 

8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  (and  therefore 
of  the  family  of  Kohath)  who  formed  part  of  the 
same  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  24).  In  1 Esdras  the  name 
is  Assanias. 

9.  “Ruler”  (1J5>)  of  half  the  circuit  or  environs 
fJj^S)  of  Keilah;  he  repaired  a portion  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  17). 

10.  One  of  the  Levites  who  sealed  the  covenant 
of  reformation  after  the  return  from  the  captivity 
(Neh.  x.  11).  Probably  this  is  the  person  named 
as  one  of  the  “ chiefs  ” ('5^$"l)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  return  from 
Babylon  (xii.  24;  comp.  26). 

11.  Another  Levite,  son  of  Bunni  (Neh.  xi.  15), 
Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  correspondence  be- 
tween the  lists  in  this  chapter  and  those  in  1 Chr. 
ix. — and  in  none  more  than  in  this  verse  compared 
with  1 Chr.  ix.  14 — it  does  not  appear  that,  they 
can  be  identical,  inasmuch  as  this  relates  to  the 
times  after  the  captivity,  while  that  in  Chronicles 
refers  to  the  original  establishment  of  the  ark  at 
Jerusalem  by  David,  and  of  the  tabernacle  (comp. 
19,  21,  and  the  mention  of  Gibeon,  where  the 
tabernacle  was  at  this  time,  in  ver.  35).  But  see 
Nehemiah. 

12.  Another  Levite  in  the  same  list  of  attendants 
on  the  Temple ; son  of  Mattaniah  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

13.  A priest  of  the  family  of  Hilkiah  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim  son  of  Jeshua,  that  is  in  the  gene- 
ration after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  xii. 
21 ; comp.  1,  10,  26). 

HASHAB'NAH  (iljn^n  ; ’E acapavd  ; Ha- 

sebna),  one  of  the  chief  (“  heads  ”)  of  the  “ people  ” 
(t.  e.  the  laymen)  who  sealed  the  covenant  at  the 
same  time  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

HASHABNI'AH  (njW^n  ; 'Acafavla,  Alex. 

' Arrfiavla  ; Hasebonia,  Hasebnia).  1.  Father  of 
Hattush,  who  repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  10). 

2.  A Levite  who  was  among  those  who  officiated 
at  the  great  fast  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  when 
the  covenant  was  sealed  (Neh.  ix.  5).  This  and 
several  other  names  are  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of 
the  LXX. 


8 This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  word 
fiber  (beyond)  is  used  foi  the  west  side  of  Jordan.  To 


remove  the  anomaly,  our  translators  have  rendered  it 
“ on  this  side.” 
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HASHBADA'NA  (nna6?n;  ’Ao-aflaS/zd ; 

Hasbadana ),  one  of  the  men  (probably  Levites) 
who  stood  on  Ezra’s  left  hand  while  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

HA'SHEM  ; ’A <rdp.\  Asom).  The  sons 

of  Hashem  the  Gizonite  are  named  amongst  the 
members  of  David’s  guard  in  the  catalogue  of 
1 Chr.  (xi.  34.)  In  the  parallel  list  of  2 Sam. 
xxiii.  we  find  “ of  the  sons  of  Jashen,  Jonathan.” 
After  a lengthened  examination,  Kennicott  decides 
that  the  text  of  both  passages  originally  stood  “ of  the 
sons  of  Hashem,  Guni”  ( Dissertation , 198-203). 

HASHMANNIM  (Dppt?n  ; tt peVjSets  ; le- 
gati).  This  word  occurs  only  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Ps.  lxviii.  31 : “ Hashmannim  (A.  V.  “princes”) 
shall  come  out  of  Egypt,  Cush  shall  make  her  hands 
to  hasten  to  God.”  In  order  to  render  this  word 
“ princes,”  or  the  like,  modem  Hebraists  have  had 
recourse  to  extremely  improbable  derivations  from 
the  Arabic.  The  old  derivation  from  the  civil 
name  of  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis,  pre- 
o o - 

served  in  the  modern  Arabic  “ the  two 

Ashmoons,”  seems  to  us  more  reasonable.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Ha-shmen,  or  Ha-shmoon, 
the  abode  of  eight ; the  sound  of  the  signs  for  eight, 
however,  we  take  alone  from  the  Coptic,  and  Brugsch 
reads  them  Sesennu  ( Geog . Inschr.  i.  pp.  219, 
220),  but  not,  as  we  think,  on  conclusive  grounds. 

The  Coptic  form  is  ajJULO'CIT  &,  “ the  two 
Shmoons,”  like  the  Arabic.  If  we  suppose  that 
Hashmannim  is  a proper  name  and  signifies  Hermo- 
polites,  the  mention  might  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  Hermopolis  Magna  was  the  great 
city  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  Thoth,  the  god  of 
wisdom  ; and  the  meaning  might  therefore  be  that 
even  the  wisest  Egyptians  should  come  to  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  distant  Cushites.  [R.  S.  P.] 

HASHMO'NAH  (njb^n:  SeA^aum;  Alex. 
AaeXfjLavd : Hesmona),  a station  of  the  Israelites, 
mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  29,  as  next  before  Moseroth, 
which,  from  xx.  28  and  Deut.  x.  6,  was  near  Mt. 
Hor ; this  tends  to  indicate  the  locality  of  Hash- 
monah.  [H.  H.] 

HA'SHUB  (2-lfcpn,  *.  e.  Chasshub ; ’AtrovjS  ; 
Asub).  The  reduplication  of  the  Sh  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  A.  V.,  and  the  name  is  identical  with 
that  elsewhere  coiTectly  given  as  Hasshub. 

1.  A son  of  Pahath-Moab  who  assisted  in  the 
repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  11). 

2 . Another  man  who  assisted  in  the  same  work, 
but  at  another  part  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

3.  The  name  is  mentioned  again  among  the 
heads  of  the  “ people  ” (that  is  the  laymen)  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  23). 
It  may  belong  to  either  of  the  foregoing. 

4.  A Merarite  Levite  (Neh.  xi.  15).  In  1 Chr. 
ix.  14,  he  appears  again  as  Hasshub. 

HASHU'BAH  (rQ^n  ; ’Atrovfc',  Alex.  ’Atre- 
pd\  Hasaba,),  the  first  of  a group  of  five  men, 
apparently  the  latter  half  of  the  family  of  Zerub- 
babel (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  For  a suggestion  concerning 
these  persons,  see  Hasadiah. 

HA'SHTJM  (D£TI;  *A aov/x,  Asem ). 

1.  Bene-Cliaslium,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
in  number,  came  back  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  19  ; Neh.  vii.  22).  Seven  men  of 
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them  had  married  foreign  wives  from  whom  they 
had  to  separate  (Ezr.  x.  33).  The  chief  man  of  the 
family  was  among  those  who  sealed  the  covenani 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  18). 

2.  (’A<r<6fi ; Asum.')  The  name  occurs  amongst 
the  priests  or  Levites  who  stood  on  Ezra’s  left  hand 
while  he  read  the  law  to  the  congregation  (Neh.  viii. 
4).  In  1 Esdr.  ix.  44  the  name  is  given  corruptly 
as  Lothasubus. 

HASHUTHA  (NQ^n  ; ’A a<pd),  one  of  the 
families  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  captivity 
in  the  first  caravan  (Neh.  vii.  46).  The  name  is 
accurately  Hasupha,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  43.  [Asipha.] 

HAS'RAH  (mpn  ; ’A pas,  Alex.  ’E <r<repi] ; 
Hasra),  the  form  in  which  the  name  Harhas  is 
given  in  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  22  (comp.  2 K.  xxii.  14). 

HASSENA'AH  (IlfcOpn  ; 'Aaavd ; Asnad). 
The  Bene-has-senaah  rebuilt  the  fish-gate  in  the 
repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  3).  The 
name  is  doubtless  that  of  the  place  mentioned  in 
Ezr.  ii.  35,  and  Neh.  vii.  38 — Senaah,  with  the 
addition  of  the  definite  article.  Perhaps  it  has 
some  connexion  with  the  rock  or  cliff  Seneh  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  4). 

HASSH'UB  (1-^n  ; 'Aad>p  ; Assub ),  a Me- 
rarite Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14).  He  appears  to  be 
mentioned  again  in  Neh.  xi.  15,  in  what  may  be  a 
repetition  of  the  same  genealogy ; but  here  the 
A.  Y.  have  given  the  name  as  Hashub. 

HASU'PHA  (XQ-IC^n  ; 'Aaov<pd  ; Hasupha). 
Bene-Chastipha  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43). 
In  Nehemiah  the  name  is  inaccurately  given  in  the 
A.  V.  Hashupha  ; in  Esdras  it  is  Asipha. 

HA'TACH  (Tjnn  ; ’A xpaOcuos,  Alex.  ’A xpa- 

0e6s ; Athach ),  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  Y.  “ cham- 
berlains ’’)  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  in  immediate 
attendance  on  Esther  (Esth.  iv.  5,  6,  9, 10).  The 
LXX.  alters  ver.  5 to  rbv  evvovxov  avTrjs. 

HA'THATH  (Finn  ; ’A0dO  ; Hathat),  a man 
in  the  genealogy  of  Judah ; one  of  the  sons  of  Oth- 
niel  the  Kenazite,  the  well-known  judge  of  Israel 
(1  Chr.  iv.  13). 

HAT'IPHA  (KQ'pn;  ’ Arovcpd , 'Arupd;  Ha- 

tipha ).  Bene-Chatipha  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zeruhbabel  (Ezr. 

ii.  54 ; Neh.  vii.  56).  [Atipha.1 

HAT'ITA  (NL^pn  ; ’Atitc £ ; Hatita).  Bene- 
Chatita  were  among  the  “porters”  or  “children 
of  the  porters”  (DHy'^H,  i.  e.  the  gate-keepers), 
a division  of  the  Levites  who  returned  fi-pm  the 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ; Neh.  vii. 
45).  In  Esdras  the  name  is  abbreviated  to  Teta. 

HAT  TIL  (^pn  ; ’Ati'A,  ’Ett^A,  Alex.  ’Ar- 
rtA  ; Hatil).  Bene-Chattil  were  among  the 
“ children  of  Solomon’s  slaves”  who  came  back 
from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ; Neh. 
vii.  59).  [Hagia.] 

HAT'TUSH  (EF-Ittn  ; Xarrois,  'Arrows  , 
Hattus).  1.  A descendant  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
apparently  one  of  the  “ sons  of  Shechaniah  ” (1  Chr. 

iii.  22),  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  from  Ze- 
rubbabel. A person  of  the  same  name,  expressly 
specified  as  one  of  the  •*  sons  of  David  of  the  sons 
of  Shechaniah,”  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  journey 
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from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  yiii.  2)-,  whitlier 
Zerubbabel  himself  had  also  come  only  seventy 
or  eighty  years  before  (Ezr.  ii.  1,  2).  Indeed  in 
another  statement  Hattush  is  said  to  have  actually 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  2).  At  any 
rate  he  took  part  in  the  sealing  of  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4).  To  obviate  the  dis- 
crepancy between  these  last-mentioned  statements 
and  the  interval  between  Hattush  and  Zerubbabel 
in  1 Chr.  iii.,  Lord  A.  Hervey  proposes  to  read  the 
genealogy  in  that  chapter  as  if  he  were  the  nephew 
of  Zerubbabel,  Shemaiah  in  ver.  22  being  taken  as 
identical  with  Shimei  in  ver.  19.  For  these  pro- 
posals the  reader  is  referred  to  Lord  H.’s  Genealogies, 
103,  307,  f322,  &c.  [Lettus  ; Shechaniah.] 

2.  (’At tovO)  Son  of  Hashabniah  ; one  of  those 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 


, HAURAN  (pin  ; Avpavnis  ; Auran ; Arab, 
o - t:  " 


a province  of  Palestine  twice  mentioned 


by  Ezekiel  in  defining  the  north-eastern  border 
of  the  Promised  Land  (xlvii.  16,  18).  Had  we 
no  other  data  for  determining  its  situation  we 
should  conclude  from  his  words  that  it  lay  north  of 
Damascus.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  well-known  Greek  pro- 
vince of  Auranitis,  and  the  modern  Hauran.  The 


name  is  probably  derived  from  the  word  "Tin,  Hur, 


“ a hole  or  cave the  region  still  abounds  in  caves 
which  the  old  inhabitants  excavated  partly  to  serve 
as  cisterns  for  the  collection  of  water,  and  partly 
for  granaries  in  which  to  secure  their  grain  from 
plunderers.  Josephus  frequently  mentions  Aura- 
nitis in  connexion  with  Trachonitis,  Batanaea,  and 
Gaulanitis,  which  with  it  constituted  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan  ( B . J.  i.  20,  §4  ; ii.  17,  §4). 
It  formed  part  of  that  Tpax<^viriSos  X^Pa  referred 
to  by  Luke  (iii.  1)  as  subject  to  Philip  the  tetrarch 
(comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  §4).  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  north  by  the 
wild  and  rocky  district  of  Trachonitis,  on  the  east 
by  the  mountainous  region  of  Batanaea,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  great  plain  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21). 
The  surface  is  perfectly  flat  and  the  soil  is  among 
the  richest  in  Syria.  Not  a stone  is  to  be  seen  save 
on  the  few  low  volcanic  tells  that  rise  up  here  and 
there,  like  islands  in  a sea.  It  contains  upwards  of 
a hundred  towns  and  villages,  most  of  them  now 
deserted,  though  not  ruined.  The  buildings  in 
many  of  these  are  remarkable,  the  walls  are  of 
great  thickness,  and  the  roofs  and  doors  are  of  stone, 
evidently  of  remote  antiquity  (see  Porter’s  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.).  Some  Arab  geogra- 
phers have  described  the  Hauran  as  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  here  stated  (Bohaed.  Vit.Sal.  ed.Schult. 
p.  70  ; Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  s.  v.)  ; and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  name  is  applied  by  those  at  a distance 
to  the  whole  country  east  of  Jaulan ; but  the  inha- 
bitants themselves  define  it  as  above.  [J.  L.  P.] 

HAVILAH  (pfc'in  ; Eut'Ad,  EuetAct : He- 

Vila).  1.  A son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7);  and  2. 
a son  of  Joktan  (x.  29).  Various  theories  have  been 
advanced  respecting  these  obscure  peoples.  It  appears 
to  be  most  probable  that  both  stocks  settled  in  the 
same  country,  and  there  intermarried  ; thus  receiving 
one  name,  and  forming  one  race,  with  a common 
descent.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  argument  to  decide 
whether  in  such  instances  the  settlements  were  con- 
temporaneous, or  whether  new  immigrants  took  the 
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name  ot  the  older  settlers.  In  the  case  of  Havilah, 
it  seems  that  the  Cushite  people  of  this  name  formed 
the  westernmost  colony  ot  Cush  along  the  south  of 
Arabia,  and  that  the  Joktanites  were  an  earlier  colo- 
nization. It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  district 
- o - 


of  Khawlan  in  the  Yemen,  preserves 

the  trace  of  this  ancient  people ; and  the  similarity 


of  name  (^  being  interchangeable  with  n,  and  the 

termination  being  redundant),  and  the  group  of 
Joktanite  names  in  the  Yemen,  render  the  identifi- 
cation probable.  Niebuhr  states  that  there  are 
two  Khiiwlans  ( Descr . 270,  280),  and  it  has  hence 
been  argued  by  some  that  we  have  thus  the  Cushite 
and  the  Joktanite  Havilah.  The  second  Khawlan , 
however,  is  a town,  and  not  a large  and  well- 
known  district  like  the  first,  or  more  northern  one  ; 
and  the  hypothesis  based  on  Niebuhr’s  assertion  is 
unnecessary,  if  the  theory  of  a double  settlement 
be  adopted.  There  is  also  another  town  in  the 
^ o 

Yemen  called  Hiiwlan 

The  district  of  Khawlan  lies  between  the  city  of 
San’a  and  the  Hijaz,  i.  e.  in  the  north -western  por- 
tion of  the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  according  to 
the  Arabs,  from  Khawlan,  a descendant  of  Kahtan 
[Joktan]  ( Mardsid , s.  v.),  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Kahlan,  brother  of  Himyer  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  113, 
and  tab.  ii.).  This  genealogy  says  little  more  than 
that  the  name  was  Joktanite ; and  the  difference  . 
between  Kahtan  and  Kahlan  may  be  neglected, 
both  being  descendants  of  the  first  Joktanite  settler, 
and  the  whole  of  these  early  traditions  pointing  to 
a Joktanite  settlement,  without  perhaps  a distinct 
preservation  of  Joktan’ s name,  and  certainly  none 
of  a correct  genealogy  from  him  downwards. 

Khawlan  is  a fertile  territory,  embracing  a 
large  part  of  myrrhiferous  Arabia ; mountainous ; 
with  plenty  of  water ; and  supporting  a large  popu- 
lation. It  is  a tract  of  Arabia  better  known  to 
both  ancients  and  moderns  than  the  rest  of  the 
Yemen,  and  the  eastern  and  central  provinces.  It 
adjoins  Nejran  (the  district  and  town  of  that  name), 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  expedition  of  Aelius 
Gallus,  and  the  scene  of  great  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  Dhu-Nuwas,  the  last  of  the  Tubbaas 
before  the  Abyssinian  conquest  of  Arabia,  in  the 
year  523  of  our  era  (cf.  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  121, 
seqq.).  For  the  Chaulanitae,  see  the  Dictionary  oj 
Geography. 

An  argument  against  the  identity  of  Khawlan 
and  Havilah  has  been  found  in  the  mentions  of  a 
Havilah  on  the  border  of  the  Ishmaelites,  “ as  thou 
goest  to  Assyria”  (Gen.  xxv.  18),  and  also  on  that 
of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  It  is  not  how- 
ever necessary  that  these  passages  should  refer  to  1 
or  2 : the  place  named  may  be  a town  or  country 
called  after  them  ; or  it  may  have  some  reference  to 
the  Havilah  named  in  the  description  of  the  rivers 
of  the  garden  of  Eden ; and  the  LXX.  render  it,  fol- 
lowing apparently  the  last  supposition,  EuiKar  in 
both  instances,  according  to  their  spelling  of  the 
Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  11. 

Those  who  separate  the  Cushite  and  Joktanite 
Havilah  either  place  them  in  Niebuhr’s  two  Khaw- 
lans  (as  already  stated),  or  they  place  2 on  the  north 
of  the  peninsula,  following  the  supposed  argument 
derived  from  Gen.  xxv.  18,  and  1 Sam.  xv.  7,  and 
finding  the  name  in  that  of  the  XavAoraToi  7Era- 
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tosth.  ap.  Strabo,  xvi.  767),  between  the  Nabataei 
and  the  Agraei,  and  in  that  of  the  town  of  ^ — 

on  the  Persian  Gulf  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  342).  A 
Joktanite  settlement  so  far  north  is  however  very- 
improbable.  They  discover  1 in  the  Avalitae  on 
the  African  coast  (Ptol.  iv.  7 ; Arrian,  Peripl.  263, 
ed.  Miiller),  the  modern  name  of  the  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Avalatis  being,  says  Gesenius,  Zeylah  = Zu- 
weylah  = Havilah,  and  Saadiah  having  three  times 
in  Gen.  written  Zeylah  for  Havilah.  But  Gesenius 
seems  to  haye  overlooked  the  true  orthography  of 
the  name  of  the  modern  country,  which  is  not 
^ - o- 

but  with  a final  letter  very  rarely 

added  to  the  Hebrew.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAYI'LAH  (Gen.  ii.  11).  [Eden,  p.  484.] 
HAVOTH-JAIR  (TKJ  n-1f],  i.  e.  Chawoth 
Jail’  ; e7r auAets  and  K&pcu  ’I dtp,  QavaiO  ; vicus, 
Avoth  Jair,  viculus  Jair),  certain  villages  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead  or  Bashan.  The  word 
Chavvah,  which  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  this  con- 
nexion only,  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  the  similar 
term  in  modern  Arabic,  which  denotes  a small  col- 
lection of  huts  or  hovels  in  a country  place  (see 
the  citations  in  Gesenius,  Thes.  451 ; and  Stanley, 
S.  Sf  P.  App.  §84). 

(1.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Havoth-jair  is  in 
Num.  xxxii.  41,  in  the  account  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Transjordanic  country,  where  Jair,  son  of 
Manasseh,  is  stated  to  have  taken  some  villages 
(A.  V.  “ the  small  towns but  there  is  no  article 
in  the  Hebrew)  of  Gilead — which  was  allotted  to 
his  tribe — and  to  have  named  them  after  himself, 
Havvoth-jair.  (2.)  In  Deut.  iii.  14  it  is  said 
that  Jair  “ took  all  the  tract  of  Argob,  unto  the 
boundary  of  the  Geshurite  and  the  Maacathite,  and 
called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth- 
jair.”  Here  the  villages  are  referred  to,  but  there 
must  be  a hiatus  after  the  word  “ Maacathite,”  in 
which  they  were  mentioned,  or  else  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  plural  “ them.”  (3.)  In  the  records 
of  Manasseh  in  Josh.  xiii.  30,  and  1 Chr.  ii.  23 
(A.  V.,  in  both  “ towns  of  Jair  ”),  the  Havvoth- 
jair  are  reckoned  with  other  districts  as  making  up 
sixty  “ cities”  (D'-|JJ).  In  1 K.  iv.  13  they  are 
named  as  part  of  the  commissariat  district  of  Ben- 
geber,  next  in  order  to  the  “ sixty  great  cities  ” of 
Argob.  There  is  apparently  some  confusion  in 
these  different  statements  as  to  what  the  sixty  cities 
really  consisted  of,  and  if  the  interpretation  of 
Chavvah  given  above  be  correct,  the  application  of 
the  word  “ city”  to  such  transient  erections  is  re- 
markable and  puzzling.  Perhaps  the  remoteness 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  Transjordanic  district  in 
which  they  lay  may  explain  the  one,  and  our  igno- 
rance of  the  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ir, 
rendered  “ city,’’  the  other.  Or  perhaps,  though 
retaining  their  ancient  name,  they  had  changed  their 
original  condition,  and  had  become  more  important, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  our  own  country  with  more 
than  one  place  still  designated  as  a “ hamlet,”  though 
leng  since  a populous  town.  (4.)  No  less  doubtful 
ie  the  number  of  the  Havoth-jair.  In  1 Chr.  ii.  22 
they  ars  specified  as  twenty-three,  but  in  Judg.  x. 
4,  as  thirty.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  the 
allusion  is  to  a second  Jair,  by  whose  thirty  sons 
they  were  governed,  and  for  whom  the  original  num- 
ber may  have  been  increased.  The  word 
‘ cities,”  is  perhaps  employed  here  for  the  sake  of 
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the  play  which  it  affords  with  D’H'JJ,  “ ass-colts.” 
[Jatr  : Bashan-havoth-jair.].  ‘ [G.] 

HAWK  : fepa£  ; accipiter ).  The  Hebrew 
netz  is  expressive  of  strong  and  rapid  flight,  and  is 
therefore  highly  appropriate  to  the  hawk : the  simi- 
larity of  the  Latin  name  nisus  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  hawk  is  noticed  as  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xi.  16  ; 
Deut.  xiv.  1 5),  and  as  “ stretching  her  wings  toward 
the  south”  (Job  xxxix.  26) — an  expression  which 
has  been  variously  understood  as  referring  either  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  bird,  one  species  alone 
being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  respect 
(Plin.  x.  9)  ; or  to  its  moulting  and  seeking  the 
warmth  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  consequence  (Bochart, 
Hieroz.  iii.  9) ; or  lastly  to  the  opinion  prevalent 
in  ancient  times  that  it  was  the  only  bird  whose 
keen  eye  could  bear  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
(Aelian,  H.  A.  x.  14).  The  hawk,  though  not 
migratory  in  our  country,  is  so  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  common  in 
Syria  and  the  surrounding  countries.  In  Egypt 
one  species  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  frequently 
appears  on  the  ancient  monuments.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HAZAEL  (*?Njn  , ’AC^A  ; HazaeV)  was  a 
king  of  Damascus,  who  reigned  from  about  B.c. 
886  to  B.c.  840.  He  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
viously a person  in  a high  position  at  the  court  of 
Benhadad,  and  was  sent  by  his  master  to  Elisha, 
when  that  prophet  visited  Damascus,  to  inquire  if 
he  would  recover  from  the  malady  under  which  he 
was  suffering.  Elisha’s  answer  that  Benhadad  might 
recover,  but  would  die,  and  his  announcement  to 
Hazael  that  he  would  one  day  be  king  of  Syria, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mission given  to  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  15)  to  appoint 
Hazael  king — led  to  the  murder  of  Benhadad  by 
his  ambitious  servant,  who  forthwith  mounted  the 
throne  (2  K.  viii.  7-15).  He  was  soon  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  arid  Jeho- 
ram  king  of  Israel,  for  the  possession  of  the  city  of 
Ramoth-Gilead  (ibid.  viii.  28).  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  show  that  about  this  time  a bloody  and 
destructive  war  was  being  waged  between  the 
Assyrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Syrians,  Hittites, 
Hamathites,  and  Phoenicians  on  the  other.  [See 
Damascus.]  Benhadad  had  recently  suffered 
several  severe  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian 
king ; and  upon  the  accession  of  Hazael  the  war 
was  speedily  renewed.  Hazael  took  up  a position 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  but  was  there 
attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  who  defeated  him  with 
great  loss,  killing  16,000  of  his  warriors,  and 
capturing  more  than  1100  chariots.  Three  years 
later  the  Assyrians  once  more  entered  Syria  in 
force;  but  on  this  occasion  Hazael  submitted  and 
helped  to  furnish  the  invaders  with  supplies.  After 
this,  internal  troubles  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Assyrians,  who  made  no  more 
expeditions  into  these  parts  for  about  a cen'ury. 
The  Syrians  rapidly  recovered  their  losses ; and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jehu,  Hazael  led 
them  against  the  Israelites  (about  B.C.  860),  whom 
he  “ smote  in  all  their  coasts  ” (2  K.  x.  32),  thus 
accomplishing  the  prophecy  of  Elisha  (ibid.  viii. 
12).  His  main  attack  fell  upon  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, where  he  ravaged  “ all  the  land  of  Gilead, 
the  Gadites,  and  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Manassites, 
from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river  Arnon,  even 
Gilead  and  Bashan”  (ibid.  x.  33).  After  this  he 
seems  to  have  held  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  a 
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species  of  subjection  (ibid.  xiii.  3-7,  and  22)  ; and 
towards  tli  a close  of  his  life  be  even  threatened  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  Having  taken  Gath  (ibid.  xii. 
17 ; comp.  Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attack 
Jerusalem,  defeated  the  Jews  in  an  engagement 
<2  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  was  about  to  assault  the 
city,  when  Joash  induced  him  to  retire  by  present- 
ing him  with  “ all  the  gold  that  was  found  in  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the' 
king’s  house”  (2  K*xii.  18).  Hazael  appears  to 
have  died  about  the  year  B.C.  840  (ibid.  xiii.  24), 
having  reigned  46  years.  He  left  his  crown  to  his 
son  Benhadad  (ibid.).  [G.  R.] 

HAZAI'AH  (nnn  ; ’O (ia  ; Hazia ),  a man  of 
Judah  of  the  family  of  the  Shilonites  (A.  V.  “ Shi- 
loni”),  or  descendants  of  Shelah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 


HA  ZAR-ADDAR,  &c.  [Hazer.] 

, HAZARMAVETH  (niEHVIl ; Sap/nwd  ; 
Asarmoth  ; “ the  court  of  death,”  Ges.),  the  third, 
in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26).  The 
name  is  preserved,  almost  literally,  in  the  Arabic 
o o - 

Hadramawt  an^  Hadrumawt 

u - 

and  the  appellation  of  a province 

and  an  ancient  people  of  Southern  Arabia.  This  iden- 
tification of  the  settlement  of  Hazarmaveth  is  accepted 
by  Biblical  scholars  as  not  admitting  of  dispute.  It 
rests  not  only  on  the  occurrence  of  the  name,  but  is 
supported  by  the  proved  fact  that  Joktan  settled  in 
the  Yemen,  along  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  by  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  re- 
gion, and  by  the  identification  of  the  names  of  several 
others  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The  province  of  Hadra- 
mawt is  situate  east  of  the  modern  Yemen  (anciently, 
as  shown  in  Arabia,  the  limits  of  the  latter  pro- 
vince embraced  almost  the  whole  of  the  south  of  the 
peninsula),  extending  to  the  districts  of  Shihr  and 
Mahreh.  Its  capital  is  Shibdm,  a very  ancient  city, 
of  which  the  native  writers  give  curious  accounts, 
and  its  chief  ports  are  Mirbdt,  Zafdri  [Sephar], 
and  Kisheem,  from  whence  a great  trade  was  carried 
on,  in  ancient  times,  with  India  and  Africa.  Ha- 
dramawt itself  is  generally  cultivated,  in  contrast 
to  the  contiguous  sandy  deserts  (called  El-Ahkaf, 
where  lived  the  gigantic  race  of ’A'd),  is  partly 
mountainous,  with  watered  valleys,  and  is  still 
celebrated  for  its  frankincense  (El-Idreesee,  ed. 
Jomard,  i.  p.  54;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  245),  exporting 
also  gum-arabic,  myrrh,  dragon’s  blood,  and  aloes, 
the  latter,  however,  being  chiefly  from  Socotra, 
which  is  under  the  rule  of  the  sheykh  of  Kesheem 
(Niebuhr,  l.  c.  et  seq.).  The  early  kings  of  Ha- 
dramawt were  Joktanites,  distinct  from  the  de- 
scendants of  Yaarub,  the  progenitor  of  the  Joktanite 
Arabs  generally ; and  it  is  hence  to  be  inferred  that 
they  were  separately  descended  from  Hazarmaveth. 
They  maintained  their  independence  against  the 
powerful  kings  of  Himyer,  until  the  latter  were 
subdued  at  the  Abyssinian  invasion  ( 'bu-Khaldoon, 
ap.  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  135,  seqq.).  The  Greeks  aud 
Romans  call  the  people  of  Hadramawt,  variously, 
Chatramotitae,  Chatrammitae,  &c. ; and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Adra- 
mitae,  &c.  (the  latter  not  applying  to  the  descendants 
of  Hadoram,  as  some  have  suggested)  ; while  the 
native  appellation  of  an  inhabitant,  Hadramee,  comes 


very  near  Adi-amitae  in  sound.  The  mciem  people, 
although  mixed  with  other  races.,  are  strongly  charac- 
terized by  fierce,  fanatical,  and  restless  dispositions. 
They  are  enterprising  merchants,  well  known  for 
their  trading  and  travelling  propensities.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAZEL  (M$).  The  Hebrew  term  luz  occurs 
only  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  where  it  is  coupled  with  the 
“ poplar”  and  “chestnut,”  as  one  of  the  trees  from 
which  Jacob  cut  the  rods,  which  he  afterwards 
peeled.  Authorities  are  divided  between  the  hazel 
and  the  almond-tree,  as  representing  the  luz  ; in 
favour  of  the  former  we  have  Kimchi,  Rashi,  Luther, 
and  others  ; while  the  Vulgate,  Saadias,  and  Gese- 
nius  adopt  the  latter  view.  The  rendering  in  the 
LXX.,  Kapoor,  is  equally  applicable  to  either.  We 
think  the  latter  most  probably  correct,  both  because 
the  Arabic  word  luz  is  undoubtedly  the  “ almond- 
tree,”  and  because  there  is  another  word  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  egoz  (tiJK),  which  is  applicable 
to  the  hazel.  The  strongest  argument  on  the  other 
side  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  another  word, 
shahed  (fc1££^),  having  reference  to  the  almond  ; it 
is  supposed,  however,  that  the  latter  applies  to  the 
fruit  exclusively,  and  the  word  under  discussion  to 
the  tree : Rosenmiiller  identifies  the  shaked  with  the 
cultivated,  and  luz  with  the  wild  almond-tree.  For 
a description  of  the  almond-tree,  see  the  article  on  that 
subject.  The  Hebrew  term  appears  as  a proper  name 
in  Luz,  the  old  appellation  of  Bethel.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA ZELELPO'NI  (tfl  ; ’E<n?\e/3/3cSi/, 

Alex.  ’EarjAAehcpwv ; Asalelphunii) , the  sister  of 
the  sons  of  Etam  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  3).  The  name  has  the  definite  article  prefixed, 
and  is  accurately  “ the  Tzelelponite,”  as  of  a family 
rather  than  an  individual. 

HA'ZER  nm  i.  e.  Chatzer,  from  IV PI,  to 

*•  T # “ T 

surround  or  enclose),  a word  which  is  of  not  unfre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  a 
“ court  ” or  quadrangle  to  a palace  a or  other  build- 
ing, but  which  topographically  seems  generally  em- 
ployed for  the  “ villages”  of  people  in  a roving 
and  unsettled  life,  the  semi-permanent  collections  of 
dwellings  which  are  described  by  travellers  among 
the  modern  Arabs  to  consist  of  rough  stone  walls 
covered  with  the  tent  cloths,  and  thus  holding  a 
middle  position  between  the  tent  of  the  wanderer 
— so  transitory  as  to  furnish  an  image  of  the  sudden 
termination  of  life  (Is.  xxxviii.  12)— and  the  settled, 
permanent,  town. 

As  a proper  name  it  appears  in  the  A.  V. — 

1.  In  the  plural,  Hazerim,  and  Hazeroth, 
for  which  see  below. 

2.  In  the  slightly  different  form  of  Hazor. 

3.  In  composition  with  other  words,  giving  a 
special  designation  to  the  particular  “village”  in- 
tended. When  thus  in  union  with  another  word 
the  name  is  Hazar  (Chatzar).  The  following  are  the 
places  so  named,  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
they  are  all  in  the  wilderness  itself,  or  else  quite  on 
the  confines  of  civilised  country  : — 

1.  Hazar-addar  (TIK  “ivn ; eiravAis  'Apd5r 
2apoSa,  Alex.  ’ASSapa ; Villa  nomine  Adar,  Ad- 
dar'),  a place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  land  promised  to  Israel 
between  Kadesh-barnea  and  Azmon  (Num.  xxxiv. 
4).  In  the  specification  of  the  south  boundary  of 


4 In  2 K.  xx.  4,  the  Masorets  ( Keri ) have  substi-  ' original  text.  The  same  change  should  probably  be 
tinted  TVH  (A.  V.  “court”)  for  he  *V>yn  of  the  made  in  Jer.  xli.  7.  [See  Ishmael,  6.] 
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the  country  actually  possessed  (Josh.  xv.  3),  the 
name  appea ’s  in  the  shorter  form  of  Addar  (A.  V. 
Adar),  and  an  additional  place  is  named  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  site  of  Hazar-addar  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  encountered  in  modern  times. 

The  LXX.  reading  might  lead  to  the  belief  that 
Hazar-addar  was  identical  with  Arad,  a Canaanite 
city  which  lay  in  this  direction,  but  the  presence  of 
the  Ain  in  the  latter  name  forbids  such  an  inference. 

2.  Hazar-enan  (p'JJ  “ran  = “ village  of 
springs ; ” 'Ap<revaiv,  Alex.  3A<repvatv,  avAr]  rov 
Alvav ; Villa  Enan,  Atrium  Enon ),  the  place  at 
which  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  promised 
to  the  children  of  Israel  was  to  terminate  (Num. 
xxxiv.  9),  and  the  eastern  boundary  commence 
(10).  It  is  again  mentioned  in  Ezekiel’s  pro- 
phecy (xlvii.  17,  xlviii.  1)  of  what  the  ultimate 
extent  of  the  land  will  be.  These  boundaries  are 
traced  by  Mr.  Porter,  who  would  identify  Hazar- 
enan  with  Kuryetein  = “ the  two  cities,”  a vil- 
lage more  than  sixty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Damascus, 
the  chief  ground  for  the  identification  apparently 
being  the  presence  at  Kuryetein  of  “ large  foun- 
tains,” the  only  ones  in  that  “ vast  region,”  a cir- 
cumstance with  which  the  name  of  Hazar-enan  well 
agrees  ( Porter,  Damascus , i.  252,  ii.  358).  The 
great  distance  from  Damascus  and  the  body  of 
Palestine  is  the  main  impediment  to  the  reception 
of  this  identification. 

3.  Hazar-gaddah  (H*^  “IVIl  ; Alex.  ’A crep- 
yaSSa ; Aser-Gadda ),  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27),  named 
between  Moladah  and  Heshmon.  No  trace  of  the 
situation  of  this  place  appears  in  the  Onomasticon , 
or  in  any  of  the  modern  travellers.  In  Van  de 
Velde’s  map  a site  named  J urrah  is  marked  as  close 
to  Molada  ( El-Milh ),  but  it  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  assume  that  Gaddah  has  taken  this  form  by  the 
change  so  frequent  in  the  East  of  D to  R. 

4.  Hazar-hat-ticon  (fD'fln  “IVPI ; Av\)] 
too  'Sawav ; Domus  Tichon),  a place  named  in 
Ezekiel’3  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  boundaries  of 
the  land  (Ez.  xlvii.  16),  and  specified  as  being  on  the 
boundary  (^•'D  3 ^t<)  of  Hauran.  It  is  not  yet 
known. 

5.  hazar-shual  = “ fox- village 

XoAacrecoXd,  ’ApcrwXd,  ’EaepcrovdA,  Alex.  ’A aap- 
<rov\d  ; Hasersual,  Hasarsuhal),  a town  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah,  lying  between  Hazar- 
gaddah  and  Beersheba  (Josh.  xv.  28,  xix.  3 ; 

1 Chr.  iv.  28).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  27).  The  site  has  not  yet  been  conclusively 
recovered;  but  in  Van  de  Velde’s  map  (1858)  a 
site,  Saweh,  is  marked  at  about  the  right  spot, 
and  which  may  be  a corruption  of  the  original 
name.  This  district  has  been  only  very  slightly 
explored;  when  it  is  so  we  may  look  for  most 
interesting  information. 

6.  Hazar-susah  (HD-ID  "IXPI  = “horse-vil- 
lage ;”  5 aptrovcriv , Alex.  ’Acrep<roucrt/i),  one  of  the 
“ cities  ” allotted  to  Simeon  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  5).  Neither  it 
nor  its  companion  Beth-marcaboth,  the  “ house 
of  chariots,”  are  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  in  chap,  xv.,  but  they  are  included  in 
those  of  Simeon  in  1 Chr.  iv.  31,  with  the  express 

* The  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  curiously  re- 
versed the  two  variations  of  the  name.  In  Genesis, 
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statement  that  they  existed  before  and  up  to  the 
time  of  David.  This  appears  to  invalidate  Pro- 
fessor Stanley’s  suggestion  (S.  fy  P.  160)  that  they 
were  the  depdts  for  the  trade  with  Egypt  in  cha- 
riots and  horses,  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  what  else 
to  ascribe  the  names  of  places  situated,  as  these 
were,  in  the  Bedouin  country,  where  a chariot 
must  have  been  unknown,  and  where  even  horses 
seem  carefully  excluded  from  the  possessions  of  the 
inhabitants — “ camels,  sheep,  oxen,  and  asses  ” 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  9).  In  truth  the  difficulty  arises  only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  names  are  Hebrew,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  accordingly.  It 
would  cease  if  we  could  believe  them  to  be  in  the 
former  language  of  the  country,  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  so  altered  as  to  bear  a meaning  in 
Hebrew.  This  is  exactly  the  pi'ocess  which  the 
Hebrew  names  have  in  their  turn  undergone  from 
the  Arabs,  and  is  in  fact  one  which  is  well  known 
to  have  occurred  in  all  languages,  though  not  yet 
recognized  in  the  particular  case  of  the  early  local 
names  of  Palestine. 

7.  Hazar-susim  (D'D-ID  “IVPI,  “ the  village 
of  horses;”  ‘H^ifroucreaxrtV,  as  if  'Vfl;  Hasarsu- 
sim ),  the  form  under  which  the  preceding  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1 Chr. 
iv.  31.  [G.j  • 

HAZE'RIM.  The  Avims,  or  more  accurately 
the  Avvim,  a tribe  commemorated  in  a fragment  of 
very  ancient  history,  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
south-western  portion  of  Palestine,  are  therein  said 
to  have  lived  “ in  the  villages  (A.  V.  “ Hazerim,” 
Dnvnp),  as  far  as  Gaza  ” (Deut.  ii.  23),  before 
their  expulsion  by  the  Caphtorim.  The  word  is  the 
plural  of  Hazer,  noticed  above,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  now  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  term,  it 
implies  that  the  Avvim  were  a wandering  tribe  who 
had  retained  in  their  new  locality  the  transitory  form 
of  encampment  of  their  original  desert-life.  [G.] 

HAZE'ROTH  (nh^n ; 'AanpAO:  Num.  xi. 
35,  xii.  16,  xxxiii.  17,  Deut.  i.  1),  a station  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  mentioned  next  to  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah,  and  perhaps  recognisable  in  the  Arabic 
Hudhera  (Robinson,  i.  151 ; Stanley, 

S.  Sf  P.  81,  82),  which  lies  about  eighteen  hours’ 
distance  from  Sinai  on  the  road  to  the  Akabah.  The 
word  appears  to  mean  the  sort  of  unenclosed  vil- 
lages in  which  the  Bedouins  are  found  to  congre- 
gate. [Hazer.]  [H.  H.] 

HA'ZEZON-TA'MAR,  and  HA’ZAZON- 
TA'MAR(“lDn  |S¥n,a  but  in  Chron.  Tl  jWvn  ; 
’A <ra(rovda/xdp,  or  ’Acracrdv  &a/xdp ; Asason  Tha- 
mar ),  the  name  under  which,  at  a very  early  period 
of  the  history  of  Palestine,  and  in  a document  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  these  early  records, 
we  first  hear  of  the  place  which  afterwards  became 
En-gedi.  The  Amorites  were  dwelling  at  Hazazon- 
Tamar  when  the  four  kings  made  their  incursion, 
and  fought  their  successful  battle  with  the  five 
(Gen.  xiv.  7).  The  name  occurs  only  once  again — 
in  the  records  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xx.  2) — when  he  is  warned  of  the  approach  of  the 
horde  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Mehunim,  and  men 
of  Mount  Seir,  whom  he  afterwards  so  completely 

where  the  Hebrew  is  Hazazon,  they  have  Hazezon. 
and  the  opposite  in  Chronicles. 
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destroyed,  and  who  were  no  doubt  pursuing  thus 
far  exactly  the  same  route  as  the  Assyrians  had 
done  a thousand  years  before  them.  Here  the  ex- 
planation, “ which  is  En-gedi,”  is  added.  The 
existence  of  the  earlier  appellation,  after  En-gedi  had 
been  so  long  in  use,  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the 
tenacity  of  these  old  Oriental  names,  of  which  more 
modern  instances  are  frequent.  See  Accho,  Betii- 
SAIDA,  &C. 

Hazazon-tamar  is  interpreted  in  Hebrew  to  mean 
the  “ pruning  or  felling  of  the  palm  ” (Gesen. 
T/ies.  p.  512).  Jerome  ( Quacst . in  Gen.)  renders 
it  urbs  palmarum.  This  interpretation  of  the  name 
is  borne  out  by  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  palms 
of  En-gedi  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  and  the  citations  from 
Pliny,  given  under  that  name).  The  Samaritan  Ver- 
sion has  HD  2'l'PD  = the  Valley  of  Cadi,  possibly  a 
corruption  of  En-gedi.  The  Targums  have  En-gedi. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  “ city  of  palm-trees”  (/r 
hat-temarim)  out  of  which  the  Kenites,  the  tribe 
of  Moses’  father-in-law,  went  up  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country 
(Judg.  i.  16).  If  this  were  so,  the  allusion  of 
Balaam  to  the  Kenite  (Num.  xxiv.  21)  is  at  once 
explained.  Standing  as  he  was  on  one  of  the  lofty 
points  of  the  highlands  opposite  Jericho,  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  Engedi  would  be 
before  him,  and  the  cliff,  in  the  clefts  of  which  the 
Kenites  had  fixed  their  secure  “ nest,”  would  be 
a prominent  object  in  the  view.  This  has  been 
already  alluded  to  by  Professor  Stanley  (S.  & P. 
225,  n.  4.).  [G.] 

HA'ZIEL  (^Xnn ; ’IerfjA,  Alex.  ’A^A  ; Ho - 
siel),  a Levite  in  the  time  of  king  David,  of  the 
family  of  Shimei  or  Shimi,  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

HA'ZO  (irn  ; ’A£au  \ Azau ),  a son  of  Nahor, 
by  Milcah  his  wife  (Gen.  xxii.  22) : perhaps,  says 
Gesenius,  for  JTlTn,  “ a vision.”  The  name  is 
unknown,  and  the  settlements  of  the  descendants 
of  Hazo  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  only  clue  is  to 
be  found  in  the  identification  of  Chesed,  and  the 
other  sons  of  Nahor ; and  hence  he  must,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  placed  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  or 
the  adjacent  countries.  Bunsen  ( Bibelwerk , i.  pt. 
2,  49)  suggests  Chazene  by  the  Euphrates,  in  Meso- 
potamia, or  the  Chazene  in  Assyria  (Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  736).  [E.  S.  P.] 

HA'ZOR(D1^n  ; ’A<rc6p;  Asor ).  1.  A fortified 
city,  which  on  the  occupation  of  the  country  was 
allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36).  Its  position 
was  apparently  between  Hamah  and  Kedesh  (ibid, 
xii.  19),  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Lake 
of  Merom  (vnepiceiTat  t rjs  ^epLexoivinSos  \ip.v7]s, 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  5,  §1).  There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing it  a different  place  from  that  of  which 
Jabin  was  king  (Josh.  xi.  1),  both  when  Joshua 
gained  his  signal  victory  over  the  northern  confe- 
deration, and  when  Deborah  and  Barak  routed  his 
general  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  2,  17;  1 Sam.  xii.  9). 
It  was  the  principal  city  of  the  whole  of  the  North 
Palestine,  “ the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms”  (Josh, 
xi.  10,  and  see  Onomasticon,  Asor).  Like  the 
other  strong  places  of  that  part,  it  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence (bri,  Josh.  xi.  13,  A.  V.  “strength”),  but 
the  district  around  must  have  been  on  the  whole 
flat,  and  suitable  for  the  manoeuvres  of  the  “ very 
many”  chariots  and  horses  which  formed  part  of 
the  forces  of  the  king  of  Hazor  and  his  confederates 
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(Josh.  xi.  4,  6,  9;  Judg.  iv.  3).  Hazor  was  the 
only  one  of  those  northern  cities  which  was  burnt 
by  Joshua,  doubtless  it  was  too  strong  and  import- 
ant to  leave  standing  in  his  rear.  Whether  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  men  of  Naphtali,  or  by  the  second 
Jabin  (Judg.  iv.),  we  are  not  told,  but  Solomon  did 
not  overlook  so  important  a post,  and  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Hazor,  Megiddo,  and  Gezer,  the  points  of 
defence  for  the  entrance  from  Syria  and  Assyria, 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  great  maritime 
lowland  respectively,  was  one  of  the  chief  pretexts 
for  his  levy  of  taxes  (1  K.  ix.  15).  Later  still  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  towns  and  districts 
whose  inhabitants  were  carried  off  to  Assyria  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29  ; Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  11, 
§1).  We  encounter  it  once  more  in  1 Macc.  xi.  67, 
where  Jonathan,  after  encamping  for  the  night  at 
the  “ watei;of  Gennesar,”  advances  to  the  “ plain  of 
Asor”  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §7  ; the  Greek  text  of 
the  Maccabees  has  prefixed  an  n from  the  preceding 
word  Trcdiov ; A.  V.  Nasor)  to  meet  Demetrius, 
who  was  in  possession  of  Kadesh  (xi.  63,  Joseph, 
as  above).  [Nasor.] 

Several  places  bearing  names  probably  derived 
from  ancient  Hazors,  have  been  discovered  in  this 
district.  A list  will  be  found  in  Rob.  iii.  366  note 
(and  compare  also  Van  de  Velde,  Syria  8f  P.  ii.  178  ; 
Porter,  Damascus,  i.  304).  But  none  of  these  an- 
swer to  the  requirements  of  this  Hazor.  The  nearest 
is  the  site  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson,  viz.  Tell 
Khuraibeh,  “ the  ruins,”  which,  though  without 
any  direct  evidence  of  name  or  tradition  in  its 
favour,  is  so  suitable,  in  its  situation  on  a rocky 
eminence,  and  in  its  proximity  both  to  Kedesh  and 
the  Lake  Huleh,  that  we  may  accept  it  until  a 
better  is  discovered  (Rob.  iii.  364,  5). 

2 . (’A<ropi(opvai'i/,  including  the  following  name ; 
Alex,  omits:  Asor)  one  of  the  “cities”  of  Judah 
in  the  extreme  south,  named  next  in  order  to  Ke- 
desh (Josh.  xv.  -23).  It  is  mentioned  nowhere 
else,  nor  has  it  yet  been  identified  (see  Rob.  ii.  34 
note).  The  Vatican  LXX.  unites  Hazor  with  the 
name  following  it,  Ithnan  ; which  causes  Reland  to 
maintain  that  they  form  but  one  (Pa/.  144,  708) : 
but  the  LXX.  text  of  this  list  is  so  corrupt,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  argue  from  it.  In  the  Alex. 
MSS.  Hazor  is  entirely  omitted,  while  Ithnan  again 
is  joined  to  Ziph. 

3.  (LXX.  omits  ; Asor  nova.)  Hazor-Hadat- 
tah,  = “ new  Hazor,”  possibly  contra-distinguished 
from  that  just  mentioned;  another  of  the  southern 
towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  The  words  are 
improperly  separated  in  the  A.  V. 

4.  (’Ao'epwi'  avTT)  ’Affdop,  Alex.  ’ Acrtopayd/x : 
Aesron,  haec  est  Asor.)  “ Hezron  which  is  Hazor” 
(Josh.  xv.  25)  ; but. whether  it  be  intended  that  it 
is  the  same  Hazor  as  either  of  those  named  before, 
or  that  the  name  was  originally  Hazor,  and  had 
been  changed  to  Hezron,  we  cannot  now  decide. 

5.  (Alex.  ’A o-cip,  Vat.  omits : Asor.)  A place  in 
which  the  Benjamites  resided  after  their  return 
from  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  33).  From  the  places 
mentioned  with  it,  as  Anathoth,  Nob,  Ramah,  &c., 
it  would  seem  to  have  lain  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
at  no  great  distance  therefrom.  But  it  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  above  conditions  are  not 
against  its  being  the  same  place  with  Baal-hazor, 
though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  beyond  the 
name  in  favour  of  such  an  identification. 

The  word  appears  in  combination — with  Baal  in 
Baal-hazor,  with  Ain  in  En-hazor.  [G.] 
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HEAD-DRESS.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  regarded  a covering  for  the  bead  as  an 
essential  article  of  dress.  The  earliest  notice  we 
have  of  such  a thing  is  in  connexion  with  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  and  in  this  case  it  is  de- 
scribed as  an  ornamental  appendage  “ for  glory  and 
for  beauty  ” (Ex.  xxviii.  40).  The  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  a head-dress  in  passages  where  we  should 
expect  to  meet  with  it,  as  in  the  trial  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.  18),  and  +he  regulations  regarding  the 
leper  (Lev.  xiii„  45),  in  both  of  which  the  “ un- 
covering of  the  head”  refers  undoubtedly  to  the 
hair,  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  not  or- 
dinarily worn  in  the  Mosaic  age ; and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  practice,  frequently  alluded  to,  of 
covering  the  head  with  the  mantle.  Even  in  after 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  especially  for 
purposes  of  ornament:  thus  the  Tzantph  (Sj'3¥)  is 
noticed  as  being  worn  by  nobles  (Job  xxix.  14), 
ladies  (Is.  iii.  23),  and  kings  (Is.  lxii.  3),  while  the 
Peer  (1X3)  was  an  article  of  holiday  dress  (Is. 
lxi.  3,  A.  V.  “ beauty  Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23),  and  was 
worn  at  weddings  (Is.  lxi.  10):  the  use  of  the 
uirpa  was  restricted  to  similar  occasions  (Jud.  xvi. 
8 ; Bar.  v.  2).  The  former  of  these  terms  undoubt- 
edly describes  a kind  of  turban : its  primary  sense 
(Sp¥  ; “ to  roll  around”)  expresses  the  folds  of  linen 
•wound  round  the  head,  and  its  form  probably 
resembled  that  of  the  High-priest’s  Mitznepheth 
(a  word  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  identical 
in  meaning,  for  in  Zech.  iii.  5 Tzantph  =■  Mitzne- 
pheth), as  described  by  Josephus  ( Ant . iii.  7,  §3). 
The  renderings  of  the  term  in  the  A.  V.,  “hood” 
(Is.  iii.  23),  “diadem”  (Job  xxix.  14;  Is.  lxii. 
3),  “mitre”  (Zech.  iii.  5)  do  not  convey  the  right 
idea  of  its  meaning.  The  other  term,  Peer,  primarily 
means  an  ornament,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
(Is.  lxi.  10;  see  also  ver.  3,  “beauty”),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  the  head-dress  from  its  orna- 
mental character.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  term 
properly  describes:  the  modern  turban  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  Kaook,  a stiff,  round  cap  occa- 
sionally rising  to  a considerable  height,  and  the 
Shush,  a long  piece  of  muslin  wound  about  it 
(Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  104)  : Josephus’  account  of  the 
High-priest’s  head-dress  implies  a similar  construc- 
tion ; for  he  says  that  it  was  made  of  thick  bands  of 


linen  doubled  round  many  times,  and  sewn  together : 
the  whole  covered  by  a piece  of  fine  linen  to  conceal 
the  seams.  Saalschiitz  ( Archaeol . i.  27  note)  sug- 
ge.-ts  that  the  Tzantph  and  the  Peer  represent  the 
Shash  and  the  Kaook,  the  latter  rising  high  above 
the  other,  and  so  the  most  prominent  and  striking 
feature.  In  favour  of  this  explanation  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Peer  is  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  Migbaah,  the  high  cap  of  the 
ordinary  priests,  in  Ex.  xxxix.  28,  while  the 
Tzantph,  as  we  Jiave  seen,  resembled  the  High- 
priest’s  mitre,  in  which  the  cap  was  concealed  by 
the  linen  folds.  The  objection,  however,  to  this 
explanation  is  that  the  etymological  force  of  Peer  is 
not  brought  out : may  not  that  term  have  applied 
to  the  jewels  and  other  ornaments  with  which  the 
turban  is  frequently  decorated  (Russell,  i.  106), 
some  of  which  are  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  borrowed  from  Lane’s  Mod.  Egypt. 
Appen.  A.  The  term  used  for  putting  on  either 


the  Tzaniph  or  the  Peer  is  KOfl,  “to bind  round” 
(Ex.  xxix.  9;  Lev.  viii.  13):  hence  the  words  in 
Ez.  xvi.  10,  “ I girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen,” 
are  to  be  understood  of  the  turban  ; and  by  the  use 
of  the  same  term  Jonah  (ii.  5)  represents  the  weeds 
wrapped  as  a turban  round  his  head.  The  turban  as 
now  worn  in  the  East  varies  very  much  in  shape  ; 
the  most  prevalent  forms  are  shown  in  Russell’s 
Aleppo,  i.  102. 

If  the  Tzantph  and  the  Peer  were  reserved 
for  holiday  attire,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  any  and  what  covering  was  ordinarily 
worn  over  the  head.  It  appears  that  frequently 
the  robes  supplied  the  place  of  a head-dress,  being 
so  ample  that  they  might  be  thrown  over  the  head 
at  pleasure  : the  Radid  and  the  Tsatph  at  all  events 
were  so  used  [Dress],  and  the  veil  served  a 
similar  purpose.  [Veil.]  The  ordinary  head- 
dress of  the  Bedouin  consists  of  the  .kiffyeh,  a square 
handkerchief,  generally  of  red  and  yellow  cotton, 
or  cotton  and  silk,  folded  so  that  three  of  the 
corners  hang  down  over  the  back  and  shoulders, 
leaving  the  face  exposed,  and  bound  round  the  head 
by  a cord  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  48).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a similar'  covering  was  used  by  the 
Hebrews  on  certain  occasions : the  “ kerchiet  ” in 
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Ez.  xiii.  18  has  been  so  understood  by  some  writers 
CH turner,  Observations , ii.  393),  though  the  word 
more  probably  refers  to  a species  of  veil  ; and  the 
tri/niKivdiov  (Acts  xix.  12,  A.  V.  “apron”),  as 
explained  by  Suidas  (rb  rrjs  Kecpa\rjs  <p6pr)p.a)  was 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a head-dress.  [Hand- 
kerchief.] Neither  of  these  cases,  however,  sup- 
plies positive  evidence  on  the  point,  and  the  general 
absence  of  allusions  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
head  was  usually  uncovered,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  Arabia  (Wellsted,  Travels,  i.  73).. 
The  introduction  of  the  Greek  hat  (Wr euros)  by 
Jason,  as  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the  gymna- 
sium, was  regarded  as  a national  dishonour  (2  Macc. 
iv.  12):  in  shape  and  material  the  Petasus  very 
much  resembled  the  common  felt  hats  of  this  country 
'Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Pileus). 


Bedouin  Head-dress  : the  Keffiyeh. 

The  Assyrian  head-dre.-s  is  described  in  Ez.  xxiii. 
15  under  the  terms  'll  •‘HD,  “ exceeding 

in  dyed  attire ;”  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
tebulim  describes  the  coloured  material  of  the  head- 
dress [tiarac  a coloribus  quibus  tinctae  sint)  ; an- 
other sense  has  been  assigned  to  it  more  appropriate 
to  the  description  of  a turban  { f asciis  obvolvit,  Gesen. 
Thcsdur.  p.  542).  The  term  Engl,  s’rucke  expresses 
the  flowing  character  of  the  Eastern  head-dress,  as 
it  falls  down  over  the  back  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii. 
308).  The  word  rendered  “ hats”  in  Dan.  iii.  21 
(X*?3T3)  properly  applies  to  a cloak.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HEARTH.  1.  PIN  ; eV%c ipa  ; arula  (Ges. 
69),  a pot  or  brazier  for  containing  fire.  2.  Ip’lD  m. 
and  mplD/.  Kavarpa,  k aver  is ; incendium  (Ges. 
620),  T 3.  *P3,  or  “1V'3  (Zech.  xii.  6) ; Sa\bs  ; 
caminus;  in  dual,  DH'S  (Lev.  xi.  35)  ; xvrp6- 
7 robes  ; chytropodes  ; A.  V.  “ ranges  for  pots” 
(Ges.  672). 

One  way  of  baking  much  practised  in  the  East  is 
to  place  the  dough  on  an  iron  plate,  either  laid  on, 
or  supported  on  legs  above  the  vessel  sunk  in  the 
ground,  which  forms  the  oven.  This  plate  or 

“ hearth  ” is  in  Arabic  tajen ; a word 

which  has  probably  passed  into  Greek  in  ryyavov. 
The  cakes  baked  “on  the  hearth”  (Gen.  xviii.  6, 
iyKpvcpias,  subcinericios panes)  were  probably  baked 
in  the  existing  Bedouin  manner,  on  hot  stones  covered 
with  ashes.  The  “hearth”  of  king  Jehoiakim's 
winter  palace,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23,  was  possibly  a pan  or 
brazier  of  charcoal.  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed. 
i.  58  ; P.  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  i.  437;  Harmer,  Obs. 
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i.  p.  477,  and  note;  Kauwolff,  Travels , ap.  Ray,  ii. 
163;  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  231 ; Niebuhr,  Descr.  de 
I’ Arable,  p.  45  ; Schleusner,  Lex.  Vet.  Test,  rriya- 
vov\  Gesen.  s.v.  H3P,  p.997.)  [Fire.]  [H.W.P.] 

HEATHEN.  The  Hebrew  words  0^*13, 
goi,  goyim,  together  with  their  Greek  equivalents 
eOvos,  eOvr),  have  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  ren- 
dered “nations,”  “gentiles,”  and  “heathen”  in  the 
A.  V.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  manner 
in  which  a term,  primarily  and  essentially  general 
in  its  signification,  acquired  that  more  restricted 
sense  which  was  afterwards  attached  to  it.  Its 
development  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  its  meaning  at  any  period  may  be  taken 
as  significant  of  their  relative  position  with  regard 
to  the  suiTOunding  nations. 

1.  While  as  yet  the  Jewish  nation  had  no  poli- 
tical existence,  goyim  denoted  generally  the  nations 
of  the  world,  especially  including  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  18;  comp.  Gal. 
iii.  16).  The  latter,  as  they  grew  in  numbers  and 
importance,  were  distinguished  in  a most  marked 
manner  from  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  were  provided  with  a code  of  laws 
and  a religious  ritual,  which  made  the  distinction 
still  more  peculiar.  They  were  essentially  a sepa- 
rate people  (Lev.  xx.  23) ; separate  in  habits, 
morals,  and  religion,  and  bound  to  maintain  their 
separate  character  by  denunciations  of  the  most 
terrible  judgments  (Lev.  xxvi.  14-38 ; Deut.  xxviii.). 
On  their  march  through  the  desert  they  encountered 
the  most  obstinate  resistance  from  Amalek,  “ chiei 
of  the  goyim  ” (Num.  xxiv.  20),  in  whose  sight  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  was  achieved  (Lev.  xxvi. 
45).  During  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  sub- 
sequent wars  of  extermination,  which  the  Israelites 
for  several  generations  carried  on  against  their 
enemies,  the  seven  nations  of  the  Canaanites, 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  Perizzites, 
and  Girgashites  (Ex.  xxxiv.  24),  together  with  the 
remnants  of  them  who  were  left  to  prove  Israel 
(Josh,  xxiii.  13  ; Judg.  iii.  1 ; Ps.  lxxviii.  55), 
and  teach  them  war  (Judg.  iii.  2),  received  the 
especial  appellation  of  goyim.  With  these  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  associate  (Josh,  xxiii. 
7) ; intermarriages  were  prohibited  (Josh,  xxiii. 
12;  1 I\.  xi.  2);  and  as  a warning  against  dis- 
obedience the  fate  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  was  kept 
constantly  before  their  eyes  (Lev.  xviii.  24,  25  ; 
Deut.  xviii.  12).  They  are  ever  associated  with 
the  worship  of  false  gods,  and  the  foul  practices  of 
idolaters  (Lev.  xviii.  xx.),  and  these  constituted 
their  chief  distinctions,  as  goyim,  from  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  one  God,  the  people  of  Jehovah 
(Num.  xv.  41  ; Deut.  xxviii.  10).  This  distinc- 
tion was  maintained  in  its  full  force  during  the 
early  times  of  the  monarchy  (2  Sam.  vii.  23 ; 
1 K.  xi.  4-8,  xiv.  24  ; Ps.  cvi.  35).  It  was  from 
among  the  goyim,  the  degraded  tribes  who  sub- 
mitted to  their  arms,  that  the  Israelites  were  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  bond  servants  (Lev.  xxv. 
44,  45),  and  this  special  enactment  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  giving  to  a national  tradition  the 
force  and  sanction  of  a law  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  15). 
In  later  times  this  regulation  was  strictly  adhered 
to.  To  the  words  of  Eccl,  ii.  7 “ I bought  men- 
servants  and  maid-servants,”  the  Targum  adds, 
“ of  the  children  of  Ham,  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign 
nations.” 

And  not  only  were  the  Israelites  forbidden  to 
intermarry  with  these  goyim,  but  the  latter  were 
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virtually  excluded  from  the  possibility  of  becoming 
naturalised.  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  was  shut 
out  from  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the 
tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  while  an  Edomite 
or  Egyptian  was  admitted  in  the  third  (vers.  7, 
8).  The  necessity  of  maintaining  a separation  so 
broadly  marked  is  ever  more  and  more  manifest  as 
we  follow  the  Israelites  through  their  history,  and 
observe  their  constantly  recurring  tendency  to 
idolatry.  Offence  and  punishment  followed  each 
other  with  all  the  regularity  of  cause  and  effect 
(Judg.  ii.  12,  iii.  6-8,  &c.). 

2.  But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  term 
goyim  received  by  anticipation  a significance  of  wider 
range  than  the  national  expen ence  (Lev.  xxvi.  33, 
38  ; Deut.  xxx.  1),  and  as  the  latter  was  gradually 
developed  during  the  prosperous  times  of  the 
monarchy,  the  goyim  were  the  surrounding  nations 
generally,  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  brought 
into  contact  by  the  extension  of  their  commerce, 
and  whose  idolatrous  practices  they  readily  adopted 
(Ez.  xxiii.  30;  Am.  v.  26).  Later  still,  it  is 
applied  to  the  Babylonians  who  took  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  v.  8;  Ps.  lxxix.  1,  6,  10),  to  the  destroyers 
of  Moab  (Is.  xvi.  8),  and  to  the  several  nations 
among  whom  the  Jews  were  scattered  during  the 
captivity  (Ps.  cvi.  47 ; Jer.  xlvi.  28 ; Lam.  i.  3, 
&c.),  the  practice  of  idolatry  still  being  their  cha- 
racteristic distinction  (Is.  xxxvi.  18  ; Jer.  x.  2,  3, 
xiv.  22).  This  signification  it  retained  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  though  it  was  used  in  a more 
limited  sense  as  denoting  the  mixed  race  of  colonists 
who  settled  in  Palestine  during  the  captivity  (Neh. 
v.  17),  and  who  are  described  as  fearing  Jehovah, 
while  serving  their  own  gods  (2  K.  xvii.  29-33  ; 
Ezr.  vi.  21). 

Tracing  the  synonymous  term  edvy  through  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  we  find  that  it  is  applied  to 
the  nations  around  Palestine  (1  Macc.  i.  11),  in- 
cluding the  Syrians  and  Philistines  of  the  army  of 
Gorgias  (1  Macc.  iii.  41,  iv.  7,  11,  14),  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Ptolemais,  Tyre  and  Sidon  (1  Macc. 
v.  9,  10,  15).  They  were  image-worshippers  (1 
Macc.  iii.  48;  Wisd.  xv.  15),  whose  customs  and 
fashions  the  Jews  seem  still  to  have  had  an  un- 
conquerable propensity  to  imitate,  but  on  whom 
they  were  bound  by  national  tradition  to  take 
vengeance  (1  Macc.  ii.  68  ; 1 Esdr.  viii.  85).  Fol- 
lowing the  customs  of  the  goyim  at  this  period 
denoted  the  neglect  or  concealment  of  circumcision 
(1  Macc.  i.  15),  disregard  of  sacrifices,  profanation 
of  the  sabbath,  eating  of  swine’s  flesh  and  meat 
offered  to  idols  (2  Macc.  vi.  6-9, 18,  xv.  1,  2),  and 
adoption  of  the  Greek  national  games  (2  Macc.  iv. 
12,  14).  In  all  points  Judaism  and  heathenism  are 
strongly  contrasted.  The  “ barbarous  multitude  ” 
in  2 Macc.  ii.  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played 
the  man  for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now 
becomes  an  ecclesiastical  one  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  17). 
In  2 Esdr.  iii.  33,  34,  the  “ gentes  ” are  defined  as 
those  “ qui  habitant  in  seculo  ” (comp.  Matt.  vi.  32 ; 
Luke  xii.  30). 

As  the  Greek  influence  became  more  extensively 
felt  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  language  was 
generally  used,  Hellenism  and  heathenism  became 
convertible  terms,  and  a Greek  was  synonymous 
with  a foreigner  of  any  nation.  This  is  singularly 
evident  in  the  Syriac  of  2 Macc.  v.  9,  10,  13 ; cf. 
John  vii.  35 ; 1 Cor.  x.  32 ; 2 Macc.  xi.  2. 

In  the  N.  T.  again  we  find  various  shades  of 
meaning  attached  to  eduy.  In  its  narrowest  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  “ those  of  the  circumcision  ” (Acts 


x.  45;  cf.  Esth.  xiv.  15,  where  aWoTplos  = cure pi- 
r/x-fjTOs),  and  is  contrasted  with  Israel,  the  people 
of  Jehovah  (Luke  ii.  32),  thus  representing  the 
Hebrew  D'lil  at  one  stage  of  its  history.  But,  like 
goyim , it  also  denotes  the  people  of  the  earth  gener- 
ally (Acts  xvii.  26;  Gal.  iii.  14).  In  Matt.  vi.  7 
e Qvlk6s  is  applied  to  an  idolater. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  goyim  had  a moral  sense  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  Ps.  ix.  5, 15, 17  (comp. 
Ez.  vii.  21)  the  word  stands  in  parallelism  with 
rasha,  the  wicked,  as  distinguished  by  his 
moral  obliquity  (see  Hupfeld  on  Ps.  i.  l) ; and  in 
ver.  17  the  people  thus  designated  are  described  as 
“ forgetters  of  God,”  that  know  not  Jehovah  (Jer. 
x.  25).  Again  in  Ps.  lix.  5 it  is  to  some  extent 
commensurate  in  meaning  with  }1X  'H!0,  bog'de 
avert,  “ iniquitous  transgressors ;”  and  in  these  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  in  Ps.  x.  15,  it  has  a deeper  sig- 
nificance than  that  of  a merely  national  distinction, 
although  the  latter  idea  is  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of. 

In  later  Jewish  literature  a technical  definition 
of  the  word  is  laid  down  which  is  certainly  not 
of  universal  application.  Elias  Levita  (quoted  by 
Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum , i.  665)  ex- 
plains the  sing,  goi  as  denoting  one  who  is  not  of 
Israelitish  birth.  This  can  only  have  reference  to 
its  after  signification ; in  the  O.  T.  the  singular  is 
never  used  of  an  individual,  but  is  a collective 
term,  applied  equally  to  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii. 
17)  as  to  the  nations  of  Canaan  (Lev.  xx.  23),  and 
denotes  simply  a body  politic.  Another  distinction, 
equally  unsupported,  is  made  between  D^3,  goyim , 
and  DV3N,  ummim,  the  former  being  defined  as 
the  nations  who  had  served  Israel,  while  the  latter 
were  those  who  had  not  (Jalkut  Chadash,  fol.  20, 
no.  20  ; Eisenmenger,  i.  667).  Abarbanel  on  Joel 
iii.  2 applies  the  former  to  both  Christians  and 
Turks,  or  Ishmaelites,  while  in  Sepher  J uchasin 
(fol.  148,  col.  2)  the  Christians  alone  are  distin- 
guished by  this  appellation.  Eisenmenger  gives 
some  furious  examples  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  a goi  laboured.  One  who  kept  sabbaths  was 
judged  deserving  of  death  (ii.  206),  and  the  study 
of  the  law  was  prohibited  to  him  under  the  same 
penalty  ; but  on  the  latter  point  the  doctors  are  at 
issue  (ii.  209).  [W.  A.  W.] 

HEAVEN.  There  are  four  Hebrew  words  thus 
rendered  in  the  O.  T.,  which  we  may  briefly  notice. 
1.  JPp“l  ((rrepewjua ; firmamentum ; Luth.  Veste), 
a solid  expanse,  from  yp“l,  “to  beat  out a word 
used  primarily  of  the  hammering  out  of  metal  (Ex. 
xxxix.  3,  Num.  xvi.  38).  The  fuller  expression  is 
D'BSPn  JPpp  (Gen.  i.  14,  sq.).  That  Moses 
understood  it  to  mean  a solid  expanse  is  clear  from 
his  representing  it  as  the  barrier  between  the  upper 
and  lower  waters  (Gen.  i.  6 sq.),  i.  e.  as  separating 
the  reservoir  of  the  celestial  ocean  (Ps.  civ.  3,  xxix. 
3)  from  the  waters  of  the  earth,  or  those  on 
which  the  earth  was  supposed  to  float  (Ps.  cxxxvi. 
6).  Through  its  open  lattices  (ni2pX,  Gen.  vii. 
11 ; 2 K.  vii.  2, 19  ; comp.  k6<tkivov,  Aristoph.  Nuh. 
373)  or  doors  (D'H^,  Ps.  lxxviii.  23)  the  dew 
and  snow  and  hail  are  poured  upon  the  earth  (Job 
xxxviii.  22,  37,  where  we  have  the  curious  expres- 
sion “bottles  of  heaven,”  “ utres  coeli  ”).  This 
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firm  vault,  which  Job  describes  as  being  “ strong 
as  n molten  looking-glass”  (xxxvii.  18),  is  trans- 
parent, like  pellucid  sapphire,  and  splendid  as 
crystal  (Dan.  xii.  3 ; Ex.  xxiv.  10 ; Ez.  i.  22  ; 
.Rev.  iv.  6),  over  which  rests  the  throne  of  God 
(Is.  lxvi.  1 ; Ez.  i.  26),  and  which  is  opened  for 
the  descent  of  angels,  or  for  prophetic  visions  (Gen. 
xxviii.  17 ; Ez.  i.  1 ; Acts  vii.  56,  x.  11).  In  it, 
like  gems  or  golden  lamps,  the  stars  are  fixed  to 
give  light  to  the  earth,  and  regulate  the  seasons 
(Gen.  i.  14-19)  ; and  the  whole  magnificent,  im- 
measurable structure  (Jer.  xxxi.  37)  is  supported 
by  the  mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong  founda- 
tions (Ps.  xviii.  7 ; 2 Sam.  xxii.  8 ; Job  xxiv. 
1 1).  Similarly  the  Greeks  believed  in  an  ovpavbs 
tto\vx^kos  (Horn.  II.  v.  504),  or  aib^peos  (Horn. 
Od.  xv.  328),  or  dddyaaros  (Orph.  Hymm.  ad 
Coelum),  which  the  philosophers  called  ffrepe/uLviov, 
or  KpvcrraWoeides  (Emped.  ap.  Plat,  de  Phil, 
plac.  ii.  11  ; Artemid.  ap.  Sen.  Nat.  Quaest.  vii. 
13;  quoted  by  Gesenius,  s.  v.).  It  is  clear  that 
very  many  of  the  above  notions  were  mere  meta- 
phors resulting  from  the  simple  primitive  concep- 
tion, and  that  later  writers  among  the  Hebrews 
had  arrived  at  more  scientific  views,  although  of 
course  they  retained  much  of  the  old  phraseology, 
and  are  fluctuating  and  undecided  in  their  terms. 
Elsewhere,  for  instance,  the  heavens  are  likened  to 
a curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2 ; Is.  xl.  22).  In  A.  V.  “ hea- 
ven” and  “heavens”  are  used  to  render  not  only 
but  also  DJIOtP,  D‘nO,  and  D'i?nP,  for  which 
reason  we  have  thrown  together  under  the  former 
word  the  chief  features  ascribed  by  the  Jewish 
writers  to  this  portion  of  the  universe. 

2.  is  derived  from  ilDfcy,  “ to  be  high.” 
This  is  the  word  used  in  the  expression  “the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth,”  or  “ the  upper  and  lower  re- 
gions” (Gen.  i.  1),  which  was  a periphrasis  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  a single  word  for  the  Cosmos  (Deut. 
xxxii.  1;  Is.  i.  2 ; Ps.  cxlviii.  13).  “Heaven  of 
heavens  ” is  their  expression  of  infinity  (Neh.  ix.  6 ; 
Ecclus.  xvi.  18). 

3.  DITO,  used  for  heaven  in  Ps.  xviii.  16  ; Jer. 
xxv.  30;  Is.  xxiv.  18.  Properly  speaking  it  means 
a mountain,  as  in  Ps.  cii.  19,  Ez.  xviL  23.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a moment  that 
the  Hebrews  had  any  notion  of  a “ Mountain  of 
Meeting,”  like  Albordsh,  the  northern  hill  of  Baby- 
lonish mythology  (Is.  xiv.  13),  or  the  Greek 
Olympus,  or  the  Hindoo  Meru,  the  Chinese  Kuen- 
lun,  or  the  Arabian  Caf  (see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  24, 
aud  the  authorities  there  quoted),  since  such  a 
fancy  is  incompatible  with  the  pure  monotheism  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

4.  D'jpn^,  “expanses,’’  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  heaven,  as  the  last  two  words  were  de- 
rived from  its  height ; hence  this  word  is  often 
used  together  with  D as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  26 ; 
Job  xxxv.  5.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered clouds,  for  which  the  fuller  term  is  ♦ay 
D'jpnt?  (Ps.  xviii.  12).  The  word  pfl&y  means 
first  “ to  pound,”  and  then  “ to  wear  out.”  So  that, 
according  to  some,  “clouds”  (from  the  notion  of 
dust)  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  Gesenius, 
however,  rejects  this  opinion  ( Thesaur . s.  v.). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  frequently  have  the  word 
ovpavol,  which  some  consider  to  be  a Hebraism,  or 
a plural  of  excellence  (Schleusner,  Lex.  Nov.  Test.., 
».  v.).  St.  Paul’s  expression  eeos  rp'irov  ovpavov 
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(2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to  much  conjecture.  Grotiu.s 
said  that  the  Jews  divided  the  heaven  into  three 
parts,  viz.  1.  Nubiferum,  the  air  or  atmosphere, 
where  clouds  gather ; 2.  Astriferum,  the  firma- 
ment, in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  fixed  ; 
3.  Empyreum,  or  Angeliferum,  the  upper  heaven, 

the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  i.  e.  1.  PSEP  D^iy 
(or  V'p“l)  ; 2.  pirn  tb)y  (or  D W)  ; and 
3.  p^yn  D^y  (or  “heaven  of  heavens,”  'ffip 
D'D&y).  This  curiously  explicit  statement  is  en- 
tirely unsupported  by  Rabbinic  authority,  but  it  is 
hardly  fair  of  Meyer  to  call  it  a fiction,  for  it  may 
be  supposed  to  rest  on  some  vague  Biblical  evidence 
(cf.  Dan.  iv.  12,  “the  fowls  of  the  heaven;”  Gen. 
xxii.  17,  “ the  stars  of  the  heaven ; ” Ps.  ii.  4,  “ he 
that  sitteth  in  the  heavens,”  &c.).  The  Rabbis 
spoke  of  two  heavens  (cf.  Deut.  x.  14,  “ the  hea- 
ven and  the  heaven  of  heavens  ”),  or  seven  (eirra 
ovpavovs  o&s  rives  apiOpovai  Kar’  iivavd^aaiv, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  7,  636).  “ Resch  Lakisch 

dixit  septem  esse  coelos,  quorum  nomina  sunt, 
1.  velum;  2.  expansum;  3.  nubes  ; 4.  habita- 
culum  ; 5.  habitatio ; 6.  sedes  fixa;  7.  Araboth,” 
or  sometimes  “ the  treasury.”  At  the  sin  of 
Adam,  God  ascended  into  the  first ; at  the  sin  of 
Cain  into  the  second  ; during  the  generation  of 
Enoch  into  the  third,  &c.  ; afterwards  God  de- 
scended downwards  into  the  sixth  at  the  time  of 
Abraham,  into  the  fifth  during  the  life  of  Isaac, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  when  He  re- 
descended into  the  first  (see  many  passages  quoted 
by  Wetstein,  ad  2 Cor.  xii.  2).  Of  all  these  defini- 
tions and  deductions  we  may  remark  simply  with 
Origen,  e7rra  be  ovpavovs  t)  SA ws  Tvepiicpurpevov 
apid/xov  avrcav  at  (pepdpievai  iv  ra7s  3EKKkrj(riais 
ovk  air ayye Woven  ypaipa'i  (c.  Cels.  vi.  289). 

If  nothing  has  here  been  said  on  the  secondary 
senses  attached  to  the  word  “ heaven,”  the  omission 
is  intentional.  The  object  of  this  Dictionary  is  not 
practical,  but  exegetical ; not  theological,  but  cri- 
tical and  explanatory.  A treatise  on  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  future  beatitude  would  here  be 
wholly  out  of  place.  We  may  however  remark  that 
as  heaven  was  used  metaphorically  to  signify  the 
abode  of  Jehovah,  it  is  constantly  employed  in  the 
N.  T.  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the  just. 
(See  for  example  Matt.  v.  12,  vi.  20  ; Luke  x.  20, 
xii.  33 ; 2 Cor.  v.  1 ; Col.  i.  5.)  [F.  W.  F.] 

HE'BER.  The  Heb.  “OJJ  and  “inn  are  more 
forcibly  distinguished  than  "the  English  Eber  and 
Heber.  In  its  use,  however,  of  this  merely  aspirate 
distinction  the  A.  Y.  of  the  O.  T.  is  consistent : 
Eber  always  = “Dy*  and  Heber  *"011.  In  Luke 
iii.  35,  Heber  = Eber,  ’E/3 ep;  the  distinction  so 
carefully  observed  in  the  0.  T.  having  been  neg- 
lected by  the  translators  of  the  N.  T. 

The  LXX.  has  a similar  distinction,  though  not 
consistently  carried  out.  It  expresses  “051  by 
"E/3 ep  (Gen.  x.  21),  "Ej Sep  (1  Chr.  i,  25),  ‘E/3 pai- 
ovs  (Num.  xxiv.  24) ; while  “DPI  is  variously 
given  as  Xofidp,  Xafiep,  ’ Afidp , or  ’Aj Qep.  In 
these  words,  however,  we  can  clearly  perceive  two 
distinct  groups  of  equivalents,  suggested  by  the 
effort  to  express  two  radically  different  forms.  The 
transition  from  Xo/3op  through  Xa/3ep  to  ’A/3 ip  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

The  Vulg.  expresses  both  indifferently  by  Heber, 
except  in  Judg.  iv.  11  ff.,  where  Haber  is  probably 
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iuggested  by  the  LXX.  Xa/3ep ; and  Num.  xxiv. 
24,  Hebraeos,  evidently  after  the  LXX.  ‘E fipalovs. 

Excluding  Luke  iii.  35,  where  Heber  = Eber,  we 
have  in  the  0.  T.  six  of  the  name. 

1.  Grandson  of  the  Patriarch  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17  ; 1 Chr.  vii.  31  ; Num.  xxvi.  45). 

2.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 

3.  A Gadite  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

4.  A Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

5.  Another  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

6.  Heber,  the  Kenite,  the  husband  of  Jael  (Judg. 
iv.  11-17,  v.  24).  It  is  a question  how  he  could 
be  a Kenite,  and  yet. trace  his  descent  from  Hobab, 
or  Jethro,  who  was  priest  of  Midian.  The  so- 
lution is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  nomadic 
habits  of  the  tribe,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Heber 
himself,  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Judg. 
i.  16),  and  of  the  Kenites  generally  (in  1 Sam.  xv. 
6,  they  appear  among  the  Ainalekites).  It  should 
be  observed  that  Jethro  is  never  called  a Mi- 
dianite,  but  expressly  a Kenite  (Judg.  i.  16);  that 
the  expression  “ priest  of  Midian,”  may  merely 
serve  to  indicate  the  country  in  which  Jethro  re- 
sided ; lastly,  that  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
two  successive  migrations  of  the  Kenites  into  Pales- 
tine, one  under  the  sanction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
at  the  time  of  the  original  occupation,  and  attri- 
buted to  Jethro’s  descendants  generally  (Judg.  i. 
16)  ; the  other  a special,  nomadic  expedition  of 
Heber’s  family,  which  led  them  to  Kedesh  in 
Naphtali,  at  that  time  the  debatable  ground  be- 
tween the  northern  tribes,  and  Jabin,  King  of 
Canaan.  We  aie  not  to  infer  that  this  was  the 
final  settlement  of  Heber:  a tent  seems  to  have 
been  his  sole  habitation  when  his  wife  smote  Sisera 
(Judg.  iv.  21). 

7.  (vEj8 ep;  Heber.')  The  form  in  which  the 

name  of  the  patriarch  Eber  is  given  in  the  genea- 
logy, Luke  iii.  35.  [T.  E.  B.] 

HE'BREW,  HE 'BREWS.  This  word  first 
occurs  as  applied  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13) ; it 
was  afterwards  given  as  a name  to  his  descendants. 

Four  derivations  have  been  proposed: — 

I.  Patronymic  from  Abram. 

II.  Appellative  from  "OV. 

III.  Appellative  from  "QJJ. 

IV.  Patronymic  from  Eber. 

I.  From  Abram,  Abraei,  and  by  euphony  He- 
braei  (August.,  Ambrose).  Displaying,  as  it  does, 
the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  language,  this  deriva- 
tion was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  was  even 
retracted  by  Augustine  {Retract.  16).  The  eu- 
phony alleged  by  Ambrose  is  quite  imperceptible, 
and  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Lat.  meridie  rr  me- 
didie. 

ii.  nny,  from  -iny  = “ crossed  over,”  applied 
by  the  Canaanites  to  Abraham  upon  his  crossing  the 
Euphrates  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  where  LXX.  Trepd.TT]s  = 
transitor ).  This  derivation  is  open  to  the  strong 
objection  that  Hebrew  nouns  ending  in  ' are  either 
Patronymics,  or  gentilic  nouns  (Buxtorf,  Leusden). 
This  is  a technical  objection  which,  though  fatal  to 
the  7repaT7]s,  or  appellative  derivation  as  traced 
track  to  the  verb,  does  not  apply  to  the  same  as  re- 
ferred to  the  noun  "QJL  The  analogy  of  Galli, 
Augli,  Hispani  derived  from  Gallia,  Anglia,  His- 
pania  (Leusd.)  is  a complete  blunder  in  ethno- 
graphy ; and  at  any  rate  it  would  confirm  rather 
than  destroy  the  derivation  from  the  noun. 

III.  This  latter  comes  next  in  review,  and  is  es- 


sentially the  same  with  II.;  since  both  rest  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
wet  e called  Hebrews  in  order  to  express  a distinc- 
tion between  the  races  E.  and  W.  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  question  of  fact  is  not  essential  whether  Abra- 
ham was  the  first  person  to  whom  the  word  was 
applied,  his  posterity  as  such  inheriting  the  name, 
or  whether  his  posterity  equally  with  himself  were 
by  the  Canaanites  regarded  as  men  from  “ the  other 
side”  of  the  river.  The  real  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  so  called  from  a pro- 
genitor Eber  (which  is  the  fourth,  and  last  deriva- 
tion), or  from  a country  which  had  been  the  cradle 
of  their  race,  and  from  which  they  had  emigrated 
westward  into  Palestine;  in  short,  whether  the 
word  Hebrew  is  a Patronymic,  or  a Gentile  noun. 

IV.  The  latter  opinion  in  one  or  other  of  its  phases 
indicated  above  is  that  suggested  by  the  LXX.,  and 
maintained  by  Jerome,  Theodor.,  Origen,  Chrysost., 
Arias  Montanus,  R.  Bechai,  Paul  Burg.,  Munster, 
Grotius,  Scaliger,  Selden,  Rosenm.,  Gesen.,  Eich- 
horn ; the  former  is  supported  by  Joseph.,  Suidas, 
Bochart,  Vatablus,  Drusius,  Vossius,  Buxtorf,  Hot- 
tinger,  Leusden,  Whiston,  Bauer.  As  regards  the 
derivation  from  the  noun  (or  according  to 

others  the  prep.),  Leusden  himself,  the  great  sup- 
porter of  the  Buxtorfian  theory,  indicates  the 
obvious  analogy  of  Transmarini,  Transylvani,  Trans- 
alpini,  words  which  from  the  description  of  a fixed 
and  local  relation  attained  in  process  of  time  to  the 
independence,  and  mobility  of  a Gentile  name.  So 
natural  indeed  is  it  to  suppose  that  Eber  ( trans , 
on  the  other  side ) was  the  term  used  by  a Canaanite 
to  denote  the  country  E.  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
Hebrew  the  name  which  he  applied  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country,  that  Leusden  is  driven  to 
stake  the  entire  issue  as  between  derivations  III.  and 
IV.  upon  a challenge  to  produce  any  passage  of  the 
0.  T.  in  which  "I ny  = "in3n  *ny.  If  we  accept 
Rosenm.  Schol.  on  Num.  xxiv.  24,  according  to 
which  Eber  by  parallelism  with  Asshur  = Trans- 
euphratian,  this  challenge  is  met.  But  if  not,  the 
facility  of  the  abbreviation  is  sufficient  to  create  a 
presumption  in  its  favour;  while  the  derivation 
with  which  it  is  associated  harmonizes  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other  with  the  later  usage  of  the 
word  Hebrew , and  is  confirmed  by  negative  argu- 
ments of  the  strongest  kind.  In  fact  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  the  defenders  of  the  Patro- 
nymic, Eber  theory,  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  no  special  pro- 
minence is  in  the  genealogy  assigned  to  Eber  such 
as  might  entitle  him  to  the  position  of  head,  or 
founder  of  the  race.  From  the  genealogical  scheme 
in  Gen.  xi.  10-26,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews 
thought  of  Eber  as  a source  primary,  or  even  se- 
condary of  the  national  descent.  The  genealogy 
neither  starts  from  him,  nor  in  its  uniform  sequence 
does  it  rest  upon  him  with  any  emphasis.  There 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  Eber  above  Arphaxad, 
Peleg,  or  Serug.  Like  them  he  is  but  a link  in 
the  chain  by  which  Shem  is  connected  with  Abra- 
ham. Indeed  the  tendency  of  the  Israelitish  retro- 
spect is  to  stop  at  Jacob.  It  is  with  Jacob  that 
their  history  as  a nation  begins : beyond  Jacob  they 
held  their  ancestry  in  common  with  the  Edomites  ; 
beyond  Isaac  they  were  in  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  the  Ishmaelites.  The  predominant  figure  of  the 
emphatically  Hebrew  Abraham  might  tempt  them 
beyond  those  points  of  affinity  with  other  races,  so 
distasteful,  so  anti-national ; but  it  is  almost  incoa- 
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livable  that  they  would  voluntarily  originate,  and 
perpetuate  an  appellation  of  themselves  which 
landed  them  on  a platform  of  ancestry  where  they 
met  the  whole  population  of  Arabia  (Gen.  x. 
25,  30;. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  that  the  position  which  Eber 
occupies  in  the  genealogy  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  that  the  Hebrews  stood  in  a relation  to 
him  which  was  held  by  none  other  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  might  therefore  be  called  par  excellence 
“ the  children  of  Eber.” 

There  is,  however,  only  one  passage  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  any  peculiar  resting-ppint  as 
connected  with  the  name  of  Eber.  In  Gen.  x.  21 
Shem  is  called  “ the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber.”  But  the  passage  is  apparently  not  so  much 
genealogical  as  ethnographical ; and  in  this  view  it 
seems  evident  that  the  words  are  intended  to  contrast 
Shem  with  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  especially  with 
the  former.  Now  Babel  is  plainly  fixed  as  the 
extreme  E.  limit  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  (ver.  10), 
from  whose  land  Nimrod  went  out  into  Assyria 
(ver.  11,  margin  of  A.  Y.) : in  the  next  place, 
Egypt  (ver.  13)  is  mentioned  as  the  W.  limit  of 
the  same  great  race  ; and  these  two  extremes  having 
been  ascertained,  the  historian  proceeds  (ver.  15-19) 
to  fill  up  his  ethnographic  sketch  with  the  inter- 
mediate tribes  of  the  Canaanites.  In  short  in  ver. 
6-20  we  have  indications  of  three  geographical 
points  which  distinguish  the  posterity  of  Ham,  viz. 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Babylon.  At  the  last-mem 
tioned  city,  at  the  river  Euphrates,  their  proper 
occupancy,  unaffected  by  the  exceptional  movement 
of  Ass’nur,  terminated,  and  at  the  same  point  that 
of  the  descendants  of  Shem  began.  Accordingly 
the  sharpest  contrast  that  could  be  devised  is  ob- 
tained by  generally  classing  these  latter  nations  as 
those  beyond  the  river  Euphrates  ; and  the  words 
“ father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber,”  i.  e.  father  of 
the  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  find  an 
intelligible  place  in  the  context. 

But  a more  tangible  ground  for  the  specialty 
implied  in  the  derivation  of  Hebrew  from  Eber  is 
sought  in  the  supposititious  fact  that  Eber  was  the 
only  descendant  of  Noah  who  preserved  the  one 
primeval  language ; and  it  is  maintained  that  this 
language  transmitted  by  Eber  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
to  them  alone  of  all  his  descendants,  constitutes  a pe- 
culiar and  special  relation  (Theodor.,  Voss.,  Leusd.). 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  this  theory  rests 
upon  three  entirely  gratuitous  assumptions:  first, 
that  the  primeval  language  has  been  preserved ; 
next,  that  Eber  alone  preserved  it ; lastly,  that 
having  so  preserved  it,  he  communicated  it  to  his 
son  Peleg,  but  not  to  his  son  Joktan. 

The  first  assumption  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  most  certain  results  of  ethnology:  the  two 
others  are  grossly  improbable.  The  Hebrew  of  the 
0.  T.  was  not  the  language  of  Abraham  when  he 
first  entered  Palestine:  whether  he  inherited  his 
language  from  Eber  or  not,  decidedly  the  language 
which  he  did  speak  must  have  been  Chaldee  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxi.  47),  and  not  Hebrew  (Eichhom).  This 
supposed  primeval  language  was  in  fact  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Canaanites,  assumed  by  Abraham  as 
more  or  less  akin  to  that  in  which  he  had  been 


a The  Rev.  J.  Jones,  in  his  Method  of  settling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  N.  T.,  indicates  the  way 
in  which  an  inquiry  into  this  subject  should  be  con- 
ducted; and  Dr.  N.  Lardner’s  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History  is  a storehouse  of  ancient  authorities.  But 
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brought  up,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  Eber. 

The  appellative  (ire  parris)  den  vat  ion  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  historical  use  of  the  word  Hebrew. 
A patronymic  would  naturally  be  in  use  -only 
among  the  people  themselves,  while  the  appellative 
which  'had  been  originally  applied  to  them  as 
strangers  in  a strange  land  would  probably  con- 
tinue to  designate  them  in  their  relations  to  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  and  would  be  their  current  name 
among  foreign  nations.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  terms  Israelite  and  Hebrew  respectively. 
The  former  was  used  by  the  Jews  of  themselves 
among  themselves,  the  latter  was  the  name  by 
which  they  were  known  to  foreigners.  It  is  used 
either  when  foreigners  are  introduced-  as  speaking 
(Gen.  xxxix.  14,  17,  xli.  12;  Ex.  i 16,  ii.  6 ; 1 
Sam.  iv.  6,  9,  xiii.  19,  xiv.  11,  xxix.  3),  or  where 
they  are  opposed  to  foreign  nations  (Gen.  xliii.  32  ; 
Ex.  i.  15,  ii.  11  ; Deut.  xv.  12 ; 1 Sam.  xiii.  3,  7). 
So  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  we  find  the  name 
Hebrews,  or,  in  later  times,  Jews  (Pausan.  v.  5,  §2, 
vi.  24,  §6  ; Plut.  Sympos.  iv.  6,  1 ; Tac.  Hist.  v. 
1 ; Joseph,  passim).  In  N.  T.  we  find  the  same 
contrast  between  Hebrews  and  foreigners  (Acts  vi. 
1 ; Phil.  iii.  5) : the  Hebrew  language  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others  (Luke  xxiii.  38  ; John  v.  2, 
xix.  13;  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxvi.  14:  Rev.  ix.  11); 
while  m 2 Cor.  xi.  22  the  word  is  used  as  only 
second  to  Israelite  in  the  expression  of  national 
peculiarity. 

Gesenius  has  successfully  controverted  the  opinion 
that  the  term  Israelite  was  a sacred  name,  and 
Hebrew  the  common  appellation. 

Briefly,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  was  originally  a 
Cis-Euphratian  word  applied  to  Trans-Euphratian 
immigrants : it  was  accepted  by  these  immigrants  in 
their  external  relations  ; and  after  the  general  substi- 
tution of  the  word  Jew,  it  still  found  a place  in  that 
marked  and  special  feature  of  national  contradistinc- 
tion, the  language  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4 ; Suidas, 
s.  v.  ‘Ej3 pouoi ; Euseb.  de  Praep.  Evang.  ii.  4 ; Am- 
brose, Comment,  in  Phil.  iii.  5 ; August.  Quaest. 
in  Gen.  24 ; Consens.  Evang.  14 ; comp.  Retract. 
16 ; Grot.  Annot.  ad  Gen.  xiv.  13  ; Voss.  Etym.  s.  v. 
supra ; Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii.  14;  Buxt.  Hiss,  de  Ling. 
Heb.  Conserv.  31 ; Hottinger,  Thes.  i.  1,  2;  Leus- 
den,  Phil.  Heb.  Hiss.  21,1;  Bauer,  Entwurf,  &c., 
§xi. ; Rosenm.  Schol.  ad  Gen.  x.  21,  xiv.  13,  and 
Num.  xxiv.  24  ; Eichhorn,  Einleit.  i.  p.  60  ; Gesen. 
Lex.,  and  Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Spr.  1 1, 12).  [T.  E.  B.] 
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principal  questions  which  have  been  raised,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  current  respecting  the  Epistle 
may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  Its  canonical  authority. 

II.  Its  author. 

III.  To  whom  was  it  addressed? 

IV.  Where  and  when  was  it  written? 

V.  In  what  language  was  it  written  ? 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews,  and  scope  of  the 
Epistle. 

VII.  Literature  connected  with  xt. 

I.  The  most  important  question  that  can  be  en- 
tertained in  connexion  with  this  Epistle  touches  its 
.canonical a authority. 

both  these  great  works  are  nearly  superseded  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  by  the  invaluable  compendium  of  the 
Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  On  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa - 
ment,  to  which  the  first  part  of  this  article  is  greatly 
indebted. 
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The  universal  Church,  by  allowing  it  a place 
among  the  Holy  Scriptures,  acknowledges  that  there 
is  nothing  in  its  contents  inconsistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  Bible.  But  the  peculiar  position  which  is 
assigned  to  it  among  the  Epistles  shows  a trace  of 
doubts  as  to  its  authorship  or  canonical  authority, 
two  points  which  were  blended  together  in  pri- 
mitive times.  Has  it  then  a just  claim  to  be  re- 
ceived by  us  as  a portion  of  that  Bible  which  con- 
tains the  rule  of  our  faith  and  the  rule  of  our 
practice,  laid  down  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  ? 
Was  it  regarded  as  such  by  the  Primitive  Church, 
to  whose  clearly-expressed  judgment  in  this  matter 
all  later  generations  of  Christians  agree  to  defer  ? 

Of  course,  if  we  possessed  a declaration  by  an 
inspired  apostle  that  this  Epistle  is  canonical,  all 
discussion  would  be  superfluous.  But  the  inter- 
pretation (by  F.  Spanheim  and  later  writers)  of 
2 Pet.  iii.  15  as  a distinct  reference  to  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  scarcely  tenable.  For, 
if  the  “ you  ” whom  St.  Peter  addresses  be  all 
Christians  (see  2 Pet.  i.  1),  the  reference  must  not 
be  limited  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  or  if  it 
include  only  (see  2 Pet.  iii.  1)  the  Jews  named  in 
1 Pet.  i.  1,  there  may  be  special  reference  to  the 
Galatians  (vi.  7-9)  and  Ephesians  (ii.  3-5),  but  not 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Was  it  then  received  and  transmitted  as  canonical 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles  ? The 
most  important  witness  among  these,  Clement 
(a.d.  70  or  95)  refers  to  this  Epistle  in  the  same 
way  as,  and  more  frequently  than,  to  any  other 
canonical  book.  It  seems  to  have  been  “ wholly 
transfused,”  says  Mr.  Westcott  ( On  the  Canon , p. 
32)  into  Clement’s  mind.  Little  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  the  few  possible  allusions  to  it  in  Barnabas, 
Hermas,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius.  But  among  the 
extant  authorities  of  orthodox  Christianity  during 
the  first  century  after  the  Epistle  was  written, 
there  is  not  one  dissentient  voice,  whilst  it  is  re- 
ceived as  canonical  by  Clement  writing  from  Rome ; 
by  Justin  Martyr ,b  familiar  with  the  traditions  of 
Italy  and  Asia ; by  his  contemporaries,  Pinytus  (?) 
the  Cretan  bishop,  and  the  predecessors  of  Clement 
and  Origen  at  Alexandria  ; and  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Peshito  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Among 
the  writers  of  this  period  who  make  no  reference  to 
it,  there  is  not  one  whose  subject  necessarily  leads 
us  to  expect  him  to  refer  to  it.  Two  heretical 
teachers,  Basilides  at  Alexandria  and  Marcion  at 
Rome,  are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the  Epistle. 

But  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  North 
African  church,  where  first  the  Gospel  found  utter- 
ance in  the  Latin  tongue,  orthodox  Christianity 
first  doubted  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  Gospel,  spreading  from  Je- 
rusalem along  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  does  not  appear  to  have  borne 
fruit  in  North  Africa  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  had  curtailed  intercourse  with  Palestine. 
And  it  came  thither  not  on  the  lips  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  but  shorn  of  much  of  that  oral  tradition  in 
which,  with  many  other  facts,  was  embodied  the 
ground  of  the  Eastern  belief  in  the  canonical  autho- 
rity and  authorship  of  this  anonymous  Epistle.  To 
the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was 


b Lardner’s  remark,  that  it  was  not  the  method  of 
Justin  to  use  allusions  so  often  as  other  authors  have 
done,  may  supply  us  with  something  like  a middle  point 
between  the  conflicting  declarations  of  two  living 
writers,  both  entitled  to  be  heard  with  attention. 
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completed  probably  about  A.D.  170,  this  Epistlt 
seems  to  have  been  added  as  a composition  of  Bar- 
nabas, and  as  destitute  of  canonical  authority.  The 
opinion  or  tradition  thus  embodied  in  that  age  and 
country  cannot  be  traced  farther  back.  About  that 
time  the  Roman  Church  also  began  to  speak  Latin  ; 
and  even  its  latest  Greek  writers  gave  up,  we  know 
not  why,  the  full  faith  of  the  Eastern  Church  in 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle. 

During  the  next  two  centuries  the  extant  fathers 
of  the  Roman  and  North  African  churches  regard 
the  Epistle  as  a book  of  no  canonical  authority. 
Tertullian,  if  he  quotes  it,  disclaims  its  authority 
and  speaks  of  it  as  a good  kind  of  apocryphal  book 
written  by  Barnabas.  Cyprian  leaves  it  out  of  the 
number  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  and,  even  in  his 
books  of  Scripture  Testimonies  against  the  Jews, 
never  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  it.  Irenaeus, 
who  came  in  his  youth  to  Gaul,  defending  in  his 
great  work  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  never  quotes, 
scarcely  refers  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon  leaves  it  out 
of  the  list  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  So  did  Caius 
and  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  at  Rome  in  Greek  ; and 
so  did  Victorinus  of  Pannonia.  But  in  the  fourth 
century  its  authority  began  to  revive  ; it  was  re- 
ceived by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Lucifer  and  Faustinus 
of  Cagliari,  Fabius  and  Victorious  of  Rome,  Am- 
brose of  Milan,  and  Philaster  (?)  and  Gaudentius  of 
JBrescia.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Jerome, 
the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
reviewed  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Epistle.  He  considered  that  the  pre- 
vailing, though  not  universal  view  of  the  Latin 
churches  was  of  less  weight  than  the  view  not  only 
of  ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek  and  all 
the  Eastern  churches,  where  the  Epistle  was  re- 
ceived as  canonical  and  read  daily;  and  he  pro- 
nounced a decided  opinion  in  favour  of  its  authority. 
The  great  contemporary  light  of  North  Africa,  St. 
Augustine,  held  a similar  opinion.  And  after  the 
declaration  of  these  two  eminent  men,  the  Latin 
churches  united  with  the  East  in  receiving  the 
Epistle.  The  3rd  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397, 
and  a Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  a.d.  416,  gave  a 
final  confirmation  to  their  decision. 

Such  was  the  course  and  the  end  of  the  only 
considerable  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Its  origin  has  not  been  ascertained.  Some  critics 
have  conjectured  that  the  Montanist  or  the  Novatian 
controversy  instigated,  and  that  the  Arian  contro- 
versy dissipated  so  much  opposition  as  proceeded 
from  orthodox  Christians.  The  references  to  St. 
Paul  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  have  led  other 
critics  to  the  startling  theory  that  orthodox  Chris- 
tians at  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
commonly  regarded  and  described  St.  Paul-  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Faith ; — a theory  which,  if  it  were 
established,  would  be  a much  stranger  fact  than  the 
rejection  of  the  least  accredited  of  the  epistles 
which  bear  the  Apostle’s  name.  But  perhaps  it  is 
more  probable  that  that  jealous  care,  with  which 
the  Church  everywhere,  in  the  second  century,  had 
learned  to  scrutinize  all  books  claiming  canonical 
authority,  misled,  in  this  instance,  the  churches  of 


The  index  of  Otto’s  edition  of  Justin  contains  more 
than  50  references  by  Justin  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; 
while  Prof.  Jowett  (On  the  Thessalonians,  <§-c.,  1st  Ed. 
i.  345)  puts  forth  in  England  the  statement  that  Justin 
was  unacquainted  with  St.  Paul  and  his  writings. 
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North  Africa  and  Rome.  For  to  them  this  Epistle 
was  an  anonymous  writing,  unlike  an  epistle  in  its 
opening,  unlike  a treatise  in  its  end,  differing  in  its 
style  from  every  apostolic  epistle,  abounding  in 
arguments  and  appealing  to  sentiments  which  were 
always  foreign  to  the  Gentile,  and  growing  less 
familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind.  So  they  went  a step 
beyond  the  church  of  Alexandria,  which,  while 
doubting  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle,  always 
acknowledged  its  authority.  The  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  original  receiver  of  the  Epistle,  was  the 
depository  of  that  oral  testimony  on  which  both  its 
authorship  and  canonical  authority  rested,  and  was 
the  fountain-head  of  information  which  satisfied 
the  Eastern  and  Greek  churches.  But  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  was  early  hidden  in  exile  and  ob- 
scurity. And  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  became  unknown  ground  to  that  class 
of  “ dwellers  in  Libya  about  Cyrerie,  and  strangers 
of  Rome,”  who  once  maintained  close  religious  in- 
tercourse with  it.  All  these  considerations  may 
help  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Latin  churches 
hesitated  to  receive  an  epistle,  the  credentials  of 
which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  were  originally 
imperfect,  and  had  become  inaccessible  to  them 
when  their  version  of  Scripture  was  in  process  of 
formation,  until  religious  intercourse  between  East 
and  West  again  grew  frequent  and  intimate  in  the 
fourth  century. 

But  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest  of  orthodox 
Christendom  from  the  beginning  was  agreed  upon 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle.  No  Greek 
or  Syriac  writer  ever  expressed  a doubt.  It  was 
acknowledged  in  various  public  documents ; received 
by  the  framers  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(about  a.d.  250,  Beveridge ) ; quoted  in  the  epistle 
of  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  A.D.  269  ; appealed  to  by 
the  debaters  in  the  first  Council  of  Nice  ; included 
in  that  catalogue  of  canonical  books  which  was 
added  (perhaps  afterwards)  to  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  365  ; and  sanctioned  by 
the  Quinisextine  Council  at  Constantinople,  A.D. 
692. 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  was 
the  first  to  disturb  the  tradition  of  a thousand 
years,  and  to  deny  the  authority  of  this  Epistle. 
Erasmus,  Calvin  and  Beza  questioned  only  its  au- 
thorship. The  bolder  spirit  of  Luther,  unable  to 
perceive  its  agreement  with  St.  Paul’s  doctrine, 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  who  had  built  not  only  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  but  also  wood,  hay,  and  stubble 
upon  his  master’s  foundation.  And  whereas  the 
Greek  church  in  the  fourth  century  gave  it  some- 
times the  tenth0  place,  or  at  other  times,  as  it  now 
does,  and  as  the  Syrian,  Roman,  and  English 
churches  do,  the  fourteenth  place  among  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  Luther,  when  ka  printed  his  version  of 
the  Bible,  separated  this  x>ok  from  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  Epistles  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Jude,  next  before  the  Revelation  ; 
indicating  by  this  change  of  order  his  opinion  that 
the  four  relegated  books  are  of  less  importance  and 
less  authority*1  than  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. His  opinion  found  some  promoters ; but  it 


* The  Vatican  Codex  (B)  a.d.  350  bears  traces  of 
an  earlier  assignment  of  the  fifth  place  to  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews. 

d See  Bleek,  i.  pp.  247  and  447. 
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has  not  been  adopted  in  any  confession  of  the  Lu- 
theran church. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  then  secure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  esta- 
blished by  the  tradition  of  Christian  churches.  The 
doubts  which  affected  it  were  admitted  in  remote 
places,  or  in  the  failure  of  knowledge,  or  under  the 
pressure  of  times  of  intellectual  excitement ; and 
they  have  disappeared  before  full  information  and 
calm  judgment. 

II.  Who  was  the  ' author  of  the  Epistle ? — This 
question  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  the 
last;  for  many  books  are  received  as  canonical, 
whilst  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  writers. 
In  this  Epistle  the  superscription,  the  ordinary 
source  of  information,  is  wanting.  Its  omission  has 
been  accounted  for,  since  the  days  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ( apud  Euseb.  E.  H.  vi.  14)  and  Chry- 
sostom, by  supposing  that  St.  Paul  withheld  his 
name,  lest  the  sight  of  it  should  repel  any  Jewish 
Christians  who  might  still  regard  him  rather  as  an 
enemy  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi.  21)  than  as  a bene- 
factor to  their  nation  (Acts  xxiv.  17).  And  Pan- 
taenus,  or  some  other  predecessor  of  Clement,  adds 
that  St.  Paul  would  not  write  to  the  Jews  as  an 
apostle  because  he  regarded  the  Lord  Himself  as  their 
apostle  (see  the  remarkable  expression,  Heb.  iii.  1, 
twice  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  12,  63). 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  earliest  fathers  to  quote 
passages  of  Scripture  without  naming  the  writer 
or  the  book  which  supplied  them.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in 
North  Africa,  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author. 
“ Among  the  Greek  fathers,”  says  Olshausen 
( Opuscula , p.  95),  “no  one  is  named  either  in 
Egypt,  or  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia,  or  Greece,  who 
is  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  this  Epistle  proceeds 
from  St.  Paul.”  The  Alexandrian  fathers,  whether 
guided  by  tradition  or  by  critical  discernment,  are 
the  earliest  to  note  the  discrepancy  of  style  between 
this  Epistle  and  the  other  thirteen.  And  they  re- 
ceived it  in  the  same  sense  that  the  speech  in  Acts 
xxii.  1-21  is  received  as  St.  Paul’s.  C’ement 
ascribed  to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the  Epistle 
into  Greek  from  a Hebrew  original  of  St.  Paul. 
Origen,  embracing  the  opinion  of  those  who,  he 
says,  preceded  him,  believed  that  the  thoughts  were 
St.  Paul’s,  the  language  and  composition  St.  Luke’s 
or  Clement’s  of  Rome.  Tertullian,  knowing  no- 
thing of  any  connexion  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Epistle, 
names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  according  to 
the  North  African  tradition,  which  in  the  time  of 
Augustine  had  taken  the  less  definite  shape  of  a 
denial  by  some  that  the  Epistle  was  St.  Paul’s,  and 
in  the  time  of  Isidore  of  Seville  appears  as  a Latin 
opinion  (founded  on  the  dissonance  of  style)  that  it 
was  written  1^  Barnabas  or  Clement.  At  Rome 
Clement  was  silent  as  to  the  author  of  this  as  of 
the  other  epistles  which  he  quotes ; and  the  writers 
who  follow  him,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  only  touch  on  the  point  to  deny  that  the 
Epistle  is  St.  Paul’s. 

The  view  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  a middle 
point  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions, 
won  its  way  in  the  Church.  It  was  adopted  as  the 
most  probable  opinion  by  Eusebius  ;e  and  its  gradual 
reception  may  have  led  to  the  silent  transfer,  which 


e Professor  Blunt,  On  the  Right  Use  of  the  Early 
Fathers , pp.  439-444,  gives  a complete  view  of  the 
evidence  of  Clement,  Origen,  and  Eusebius  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Epistle. 
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was  made  about  his  time,  of  this  Epistle  from  the 
tenth  place  in  the  Greek  Canon  to  the  fourteenth,  at 
the  end  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  and  before  those  of 
other  Apostles.  This  place  it  held  everywhere  till 
the  time  of  Luther  ; as  if  to  indicate  the  deliberate 
and  final  acquiescence  of  the  universal  church  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  works  of  St.  Paul, 
but  not  in  the  same  full  sense f as  the  other  ten 
Epistles,  addressed  to  particular  churches,  are  his. 

In  the  last  three  centuries  every  word  and  phrase 
in  the  Epistle  has  been  scrutinised  with  the  most  I 
exact  care  for  historical  and  grammatical  evidence 
as  to  the  authorship.  The  conclusions  of  individual 
inquirers  are  very  diverse  ; but  the  result  has  not 
been  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  ancient 
tradition  .8  No  new  kind  of  difficulty  has  been 
discovered : no  hypothesis  open  to  fewer  objections 
than  the  tradition  has  been  devised.  The  laborious 
work  of  the  Rev.  G.  Forster  ( The  Apostolical  Au- 
thority of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ),  which  is  a 
storehouse  of  grammatical  evidence,  advocates  the 
opinion  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle. 
Professor  Stuart,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  discusses 
the  internal  evidence  at  great  length,  and  agrees  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Forster.  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  Lect.  ix.,  leans  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  gives  a very  careful 
and  minute  summary  of  the  arguments  of  all  the 
principal  modern  critics  who  reason  upon  the  internal 
evidence,  and  concludes,  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  Alexandrian  tradition,  that  St.  Paul  was 
the  author  of  the  Epistle,  and  that,  as  regards  its 
phraseology  and  style,  St.  Luke  co-operated  with 
him  in  making  it  what  it  now  appears.  The  ten- 
dency of  opinion  in  Germany  has  been  to  ascribe 
the  Epistle  to  some  other  author  than  St.  Paul. 
Luther’s  conjecture,  that  Apollos  was  the  author, 
has  been  widely  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Bleek,  De 
Wette,  Tholuck,  Bunsen,  and  others.11  Barnabas 
has  been  named  by  Wieseler,  Thiersch,  and  others.1 
Luke  by  Grotius.  Silas  by  others.  Neander  attri- 
butes it  to  some  apostolic  man  of  the  Pauline  school, 
whose  training  and  method  of  stating  doctrinal 
truth  differed  from  St.  Paul’s.  The  distinguished 
name  of  H.  Ewald  has  been  given  recently  to  the 
hypothesis  (partly  anticipated  by  Wetstein),  that  it 
was  written  neither  by  St.  Paul,  nor  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at  Jerusalem 
to  a church  in  some  important  Italian  town,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  sent  a deputation  to  Palestine. 
Most  of  these  guesses  are  quite  destitute  of  historical 
evidence,  and  require  the  support  of  imaginary  facts 
to  place  them  on  a seeming  equality  with  the  tra- 

4 

f In  this  sense  may  be  fairly  understood  the  indi- 
rect declaration  that  this  Epistle  is  St.  Paul’s,  which 
the  Church  of  England  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her 
ministers  in  the  Offices  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
and  the  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 

8 Bishop  Pearson  [De  successione  priorum  Romae 
episcoporum,  ch.  viii.  §8)  says  that  the  way  in  which 
Timothy  is  mentioned  (xiii.  23)  seems  to  him  a suffi- 
cient proof  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 
For  another  view  of  this  passage  see  Bleek,  i.  273. 

h Among  these  must  now  be  placed  Dean  Alford, 
who  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  his  Greek  Testament  (pub- 
lished since  the  above  article  was  in  type),  discusses 
the  question  with  great  care  and  candour,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  Apollos  to  the 
Romans,  about  a.d.  69,  from  Ephesus. 
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ditionary  account.  They  cannot  be  said  to  rise  out 
of  the  region  of  possibility  into  that  of  probability  ; 
but  they  are  such  as  any  man  of  leisure  and  learn- 
ing might  multiply  till  they  include  every  name  in 
the  limited  list  that  we  possess  of  St.  Paul’s  con- 
temporaries. 

The  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers  is  not 
without  some  difficulties.  It  is  truly  said  that 
the  style  of  reasoning  is  different  from  that  which 
St.  Paul  uses  in  his  acknowledged  epistles.  But  it 
I may  be  replied, — Is  the  adoption  of  a different  style 
of  reasoning  inconsistent  with  the  versatility  of  that 
mind  which  could  express  itself  in  writings  so 
diverse  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  preceding 
nine  ? or  in  speeches  so  diverse  as  those  which  are 
severally  addressed  to  pagans  at  Athens  and  Ly- 
caonia,  to  Jews  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  to  Christian 
elders  at  Miletus  ? Is  not  such  diversity  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  man  who  in  Syrian 
Antioch  resisted  circumcision  and  St.  Peter,  but  in 
Jerusalem  kept  the  Nazarite  vow,  and  made  con- 
cessions to  Hebrew  Christians ; who  professed  to 
become  “all  things  to  all  men”  (1  Cor.  ix.  22)  ; 
whose  education  qualified  him  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  the  idiom  of  either  Syria  or  Greece,  and  to  vin- 
dicate to  Christianity  whatever  of  eternal  truth  was 
known  in  the  world,  whether  it  had  become  current 
in  Alexandrian  philosophy,  or  in  Rabbinical  tra- 
dition ? 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  extent,  and  by  whom  was 
St.  Paul  assisted  in  the  composition  of  this  Epistle, 
the  reply  must  be  in  the  words  of  Origen,  “ Who 
wrote  [i.  e.  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  22,  wrote  from  the 
author’s  dictation k]  this  Epistle,  only  God  knows.” 
The  style  is  not  quite  like  that  of  Clement  of  Rome. 
Both  style  and  sentiment  are  quite  unlike  those  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  Of  the  three 
apostolic  men  named  by  African  fathers,  St.  Luke 
is  the  most  likely  to  have  shared  in  the  composition 
of  this  Epistle.  The  similarity  in  phraseology 
which  exists  between  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
St.  Luke  and  this  Epistle  ; his  constant  companion- 
ship with  St.  Paul',  and  his  habit  of  listening  to 
and  recording  the  Apostle’s  arguments,  form  a 
strong  presumption  in  his  favour. 

But  if  St.  Luke  were  joint-author  with  St.  Paul, 
what  share  in  the  composition  is  to  be  assigned  to 
him  ? This  question  has  been  asked  by  those  who 
regard  joint-authorship  as  an  impossibility,  and 
ascribe  the  Epistle  to  some  other  writer  than  St. 
Paul.  Perhaps  it  is  not  easy,  certainly  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  find  an  answer  which  would  satisfy  or 
silence  persons  who  pursue  an  historical  inquiry  into 
the  region  of  conjecture.  Who  shall  define  the 
exact  responsibility  of  Timothy  or  Silvanus,  or 
Sosthenes  in  those  seven  Epistles  which  St.  Paul 


1 Among  these  are  some,  who,  unlike  Origen,  deny 
that  Barnabas  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which 
bears  his  name.  If  it  be  granted  that  we  have  no 
specimen  of  his  style,  the  hypothesis  which  connects 
him  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  becomes  less 
improbable.  Many  circumstances  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed some  qualifications  for  writing  such  an  Epistle ; 
such  as  his  Levitical  descent,  his  priestly  education, 
his  reputation  at  Jerusalem,  his  acquaintance  with 
Gentile  churches,  his  company  with  St.  Paul,  the  tra- 
dition of  Tertullian,  &c. 

k Lunemann,  followed  by  Dean  Alford,  argues  that 
Origen  must  have  meant  here,  as  he  confessedly  does 
a few  lines  farther  on,  to  indicate  an  author  not  a 
scribe  by  6 ypdxfias  ; but.  he  acknowledges  that  Olshau- 
I sen,  Stenglein,  and  Delitzsch,  do  not  allow  the  necessity. 
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inscribes  with  some  of  their  names  conjointly  with 
his  own  ? To  what  extent  does  St.  Mark’s  lan- 
guage clothe  the  inspired  recollections  of  St.  Peter, 
which,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  are  recorded 
in  the  second  Gospel?  Or,  to  take  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  St.  Luke  himself, — what  is  the 
share  of  the  “ eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word”  (Luke  i.  2),  or  what  is  the  share  of  St.  Paul 
himself  in  that  Gospel,  which  some  persons,  not 
without  countenance  from  tradition,  conjecture  that 
St.  Luke  wrote  under  his  master’s  eye,  in  the 
prison  at  Caesarea;  or  who  shall  assign  to  the  fol- 
lower and  the  master  their  portions  respectively 
in  those  seven  characteristic  speeches  at  Antioch, 
Lystra,  Athens,  Miletus,  Jerusalem,  and  Caesarea? 
If  St.  Luke  wrote  down  St.  Paul’s  Gospel,  and 
condensed  his  missionary  speeches,  may  he  not  have 
taken  afterwards  a more  important  share  in  the 
composition  of  this  Epistle  ? 

' III.  To  whom  was  the  Epistle  sent  ? — This  ques- 
tion was  agitated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chry- 
sostom, who  replies, — to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine.  The  ancient  tradition  preserved 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew  by  St.  Paul,  points  to 
the  same  quarter.  The  unfaltering  tenacity  with 
which  the  Eastern  Church  from  the  beginning 
maintained  the  authority  of  this  Epistle  leads  to 
the  inference  that  it  was  sent  thither  with  sufficient 
credentials  in  the  first  instance.  Like  the  first 
Epistle  of  St.  John  it  has  no  inscription  embodied 
in  its  text,  and  yet  it  differs  from  a treatise  by  con- 
taining several  direct  personal  appeals,  and  from  a 
homily,  by  closing  with  messages  and  salutations. 
Its  present  title,  which,  though  ancient,  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  been  inscribed  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle,  might  have  been  given  to  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  use  of  the  term  Hebrews  in  the  N.  T.,  if 
it  had  been  addressed  either  to  Jews  who  lived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  spoke  Aramaic  (Acts  vi.  1),  or 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  generally  (2  Cor.  xi. 
22  ; Phil.  iii.  5). 

But  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  is  such  as  could 
be  used  with  most  effect  to  a church  consisting 
exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally  familiar 
with,1  and  attached  to  the  Temple-service.  And 
such  a community  (as  Bleek,  Hebraer,  i.  31,  argues) 
could  be  found  only  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. And  if  the  church  at  Jerusalem  retained 
its  former  distinction  of  including  a great  company 
of  priests  (Acts  vi.  7) — a class  professionally  fami- 
liar with  the  songs  of  the  Temple,  accustomed 
to  discuss  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  prevailing  Alexandrian  philo- 
sophy,— such  a church  would  be  peculiarly  fit  to 
appreciate  this  Epistle.  For  it  takes  from  the 
Book  of  Psalms  the  remarkable  proportion  of  six- 
teen out  of  thirty-two  quotations  from  the  0.  T., 
which  it  contains.  It  relies  so  much  on  deductions 
from  Scripture  that  this  circumstance  has  been 
pointed  out  as  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  inde- 
pendent apostolic  authority,  which  characterises 
the  undoubted  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  And  so  fre- 

1 For  an  explanation  of  the  alleged  ignorance  of 
the  author  of  Heh.  ix.  as  to  the  furniture  of  the 
Temple,  see  Ebrard’s  Commentary  on  the  passage,  or 
Professor  Stuart’s  Excursus , xvi.  and  xvii. 

m The  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  did  not 
begin  with  Philo,  and  was  not  confined  to  Alexandria. 
[Alexandria.]  The  means  and  the  evidence  of  its 
progress  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  son  of 
Sirach  (Maurice’s  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 
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quent  is  the  use  of  Alexandrian  philosophy  and 
exegesis  that  it  has  suggested  to  some  critics 
Apollos  as  the  writer,  to  others  the  Alexandrian 
church  as  the  primary  recipient  of  the  Epistle.™ 
If  certain  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  pos- 
sessed goods  (Heb.  x.  34),  and  the  means  of  minis- 
tering to  distress  (vi.  10),  this  fact  is  not  irre- 
concileable,  as  has  been  supposed,  with  the  deep 
poverty  of  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Rom. 
xv.  26,  &c.)  ; but  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  condi- 
tion of  that  church  thirty  years  previously  (Acts 
ii.  45,  and  iv.  34),  and  with  the  historical  estimate 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Jews  at  this  time 
(Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Em- 
pire, vi.  531,  ch.  lix.).  If  St.  Paul  quotes  to 
Hebrews  the  LXX.  without  correcting  it  where 
it  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  this  agrees  with  his 
practice  in  other  Epistles,  and  with  the  fact  that, 
as  elsewhere  so  in  Jerusalem,  Hebrew  was  a 
dead  language,  acquired  only  with  much  pains  by 
the  learned.  The  Scriptures  were  popularly  known 
in  Aramaic  or  Greek : quotations  were  made  from 
memory,  and  verified  by  memory.  Probably  Prof. 
Jowettis  correct  in  his  inference  (1st  Edit.  i.  361), 
that  St.  Paul  did  not  familarly  know  the  Hebrew 
original,  while  he  possessed  a minute  knowledge  of 
the  LXX. 

Ebrard  limits  the  primary  circle  of  readers  even 
to  a section  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Consider- 
ing such  passages  as  v.  12,  vi.  10,  x.  32,  as  pro- 
bably inapplicable  to  the  whole  of  that  church,  he 
conjectures  that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  some  neophytes 
whose  conversion,  though  not  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  Apostle’s 
influence  in  the  time  of  his  last  recorded  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  22). 

Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  Epistle 
was  addressed  directly  to  Jewish  believers  every- 
where : others  have  restricted  it  to  those  who  dwelt 
in  Asia  and  Greece.  Almost  every  city  in  which 
St.  Paul  laboured  has  been  selected  by  some  critic 
as  the  place  to  which  it  was  originally  sent.  Not 
only  Rome  and  Caesarea,  where  St.  Paul  was  long 
imprisoned,  but,  amid  the  profound  silence  of  its 
early  Fathers,  Alexandria  also,  which  he  never  saw, 
have  each  found  their  advocates.  And  one  con- 
jecture connects  this  Epistle  specially  with  the 
Gentile  Cnristians  of  Ephesus.  These  guesses 
agree  in  being  entirely  unsupported  by  historical 
evidence ; and  each  of  them  has  some  special  plausi- 
bility combined  with  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself. 

IV.  Where  and  when  was  it  written  ? — Eastern 
traditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in  connexion 
with  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  writer, 
name  Italy  and  Rome,  or  Athens,  as  the  place  from 
whence  the  Epistle  was  written.  Either  place 
would  agree  with,  perhaps  was  suggested  by,  the 
mention  of  Timothy  in  the  last  chapter.  An 
inference  in  favour  of  Rome  may  be  drawn  from 
the  Apostle’s  long  captivity  there  in  company  with 
Timothy  and  Luke.  Caesarea  is  open  to  a similar 
inference  ; and  it  has.  been  conjecturally  named  as 
the  place  of  the  composition  of  the  Epp.  to  the 

i.  §8,  p.  234),  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(Ewald,  Geschichte,  iv.  548),  Aristobulus,  Ezekiel, 
Philo,  and  Theodotus  (Ewald,  iv.  297)  ; in  the 
phraseology  of  St.  John  (Prof.  Jowett,  On  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  &c.  1st  Edit.  i.  408),  and  the  arguments  of 
St.  Paul  (ibid.  p.  361)  ; in  the  establishment  of  an 
Alexandrian  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9),  and 
the  existence  of  schools  of  scriptural  interpretation 
there  (Ewald,  Geschichte,  v.  63,  and  vi.  231). 
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Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians:  but  it  is 
not  supported  by  any  tradition.  From  the  expres- 
sion “they  of  (&ir6)  Italy,”  xiii.  24,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  writer  could  not  have  been  in 
Italy ; but  Winer  ( Grammatik , §66.  6),  denies 
that  the  preposition  necessarily  has  that  force. 

The  Epistle  was  evidently  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  The  whole 
argument,  and  specially  the  passages  viii.  4 and  sq., 
;x.  6 and  sq.  (where  the  present  tenses  of  the  Greek 
are  unaccountably  changed  into  past  in  the  English 
version),  and  xiii.  10  and  sq.  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of  Divine 
service  was  carried  on  without  interruption.  A 
Christian  reader,  keenly  watching  in  the  doomed n 
:ity  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  Lord’s  prediction, 
would  at  once  understand  the  ominous  references 
to  “ that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers,  and  is 
rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to 
be  burned ; ” “ that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth 
old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away  ; ” and  the  coming 
of  the  expected  “ Day,”  and  the  removing  of  those 
things  that  are  shaken,  vi.  8,  viii.  13,  x.  25,  37, 
xii.  27.  But  these  forebodings  seem  less  distinct  and 
circumstantial  than  they  might  have  been  if  uttered 
immediately  before  the  catastrophe.  The  refer- 
ences to  former  teachers  xiii.  7,  and  earlier  instruc- 
tion v.  12,  and  x.  32,  might  suit  any  time  after 
the  first  years  of  the  church ; but  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  connect  the  first  reference  with  the 
martyrdom0  of  St.  James  at  the  Passover  A.D.  62. 
Modern  criticism  has  not  destroyed,  though  it  has 
weakened,  the  connexion  of  this  Epistle  with  St. 
Paul’s  Roman  captivity  (a.d.  61-63)  by  substi- 
tuting the  reading  rods  Secr/xlois,  “ the  prisoners  ” 
for  Tots  Sea/xoTs  gov  (A.  V.  “ me  in  my  bonds),” 
x.  34;  by  proposing  to  interpret  aTroXeXvfievov 
viii.  23  as  “sent  away,”  rather  than  “set  at 
liberty  ; ” and  by  urging  that  the  condition  of  the 
writer,  as  portrayed  in  xiii.  18,  19,  23,  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  a prisoner,  and  that  there  may 
possibly  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  xiii.  3.  On  the 
whole,  the  date  which  best  agrees  with  the  tra- 
ditionary account  of  the  authorship  and  destination 
of  the  Epistle  is  a.d.  63,  about  the  end  of  St.  Paul’s 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  or  a year  after  Albinus  suc- 
ceeded Festus  as  Procurator. 

Y.  In  what  language  was  it  written ? — Like 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  afforded  ground  for  much  unimportant  contro- 
versy respecting  the  language  in  which  it  was 
originally  written.  The  earliest  statement  is  that 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (preserved  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  vi.  14),  to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by 
St.  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke 
into  Greek  ; and  hence,  as  Clement  observes,  arises 
the  identity  of  the  style  of  the  Epistle  and  that  of 
the  Acts.  This  statement  is  repeated,  after  a long 
interval,  by  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and 
several  later  fathers : but  it  is  not  noticed  by  the 
majority.  Nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  regard 
it  as  a tradition,  rather  than  a conjecture  suggested 
by  the  style  of  the  Epistle.  No  person  is  said  to 
have  used  or  seen  a Hebrew  original.  The  Aramaic 
copy,  included  in  the  Peshito,  has  never  been  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  a translation.  Among 
the  few  modern  supporters  of  an  Aramaic  original 
the  most  distinguished  are  Joseph  Hallet,  an  English 


“ Sec  Josephus,  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3. 

0 See  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  9,  §1  ; Euseb.  E.  H.  ii.  23  ; 
and  Recogn.  Clement,  i.  70,  ap.  Coteler.  i.  509. 
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writer  in  1727  (whose  able  essay  is  most  easily 
accessible  in  a Latin  translation  in  Wolf’s  Curat 
Philologicae,  iv.  806-837),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Erkldr.  des  Brief es  an  die  Hebraer.  Bleek  (i.  6-23), 
argues  in  support  of  a Greek  original,  on  the  grounds 
of  (1.)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  the  Greek  ; (2A 
the  use  of  Greek  words  which  could  not  be  ade- 
quately expressed  in  Hebrew  without  long  peri- 
phrase ; (3.)  the  use  of  paronomasia — under  which 
head  he  disallows  the  inference  against  an  Aramaic 
original  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  double 
sense  given  to  Sta0^/O7,  ix.  15  ; and  (4.)  the  use  of 
the  Septuagint  in  quotations  and  references  which 
do  not  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

VI . Condition  of  the  Hebrews , and  scope  of 
the  Epistle. — The  numerous  Christian  churches 
scattered  throughout  Judaea  (Acts  ix.  31  ; Gal.  i. 
22)  were  continually  exposed  to  persecution  from  the 
Jews  (1  Thess.  ii.  14) , which  would  become  more 
searching  and  extensive  as  churches  multiplied,  and 
as  the  growing  turbulence  of  the  nation  ripened  into 
the  insurrection  of  a.d.  66.  Personal  violence, 
spoliation  of  property,  exclusion  from  the  synagogue, 
and  domestic  strife  were  the  universal  forms  of 
persecution.  But  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  ad- 
ditional weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant 
oppressors  of  the  Christians.  Their  magnificent 
national  Temple,  hallowed  to  every  Jew  by  ancient 
historical  and  by  gentler  personal  recollections,  with 
its  irresistible  attractions,  its  soothing  strains,  and 
mysterious  ceremonies,  might  be  shut  against  the 
Hebrew  Christian.  And  even  if,  amid  the  fierce 
factions  and  frequent  oscillations  of  authority  in 
Jerusalem,  this  affliction  were  not  often  laid  upon 
him,  yet  there  was  a secret  burden  which  every 
Hebrew  Christian  bore  within  him — the  knowledge 
that  the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  Zion 
was  rapidly  approaching.  Paralysed,  perhaps,  by 
this  consciousness,  and  enfeebled  by  their  attachment 
to  a lower  form  of  Christianity,  they  became  station- 
ary in  knowledge,  weak  in  faith,  void  of  energy,  and 
even  in  danger  of  apostasy  from  Christ.  For,  as 
afflictions  multiplied  round  them,  and  made  them 
feel  more  keenly  their  dependence  on  God,  and  their 
need  of  near  and  frequent  and  associated  approach 
to  Him,  they  seemed,  in  consequence  of  their  Chris- 
tianity, to  be  receding  from  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  losing  that  means  of  communion  with  Him 
which  they  used  to  enjoy.  Angels,  Moses,  and  the 
High-priest — their  intercessors  in  heaven,  in  the 
grave,  and  on  earth — became  of  less  importance  in 
the  creed  of  the  Jewish  Christian ; their  glory 
waned  as  he  grew  in  Christian  experience.  Already 
he  felt  that  the  Lord’s  day  was  superseding  the 
Sabbath,  the  New  Covenant  the  Old.  What  could 
take  the  place  of  the  Temple,  and  that  which  was 
behind  the  veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and 
the  Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist  ? 
What  compensation  could  Christianity  offer  him  for 
the  loss  which  was  pressing  v the  Hebrew  Christian 
more  and  more  ? 

James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  just  left  his 
place  vacant  by  a martyr’s  death.  Neither  to 
Cephas  at  Babylon,  nor  to  John  at  Ephesus,  the 
third  pillar  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  was  it  given  to 
understand  all  the  greatness  of  his  want,  and  to 
speak  to  him  the  word  in  season.  But  there  came 
to  him  from  Rome  the  voice  of  one  who  had  been 


p See  the  ingenious,  but  perhaps  overstrained,  in 
terpretation  of  Heb.  xi.  in  Thiersch’s  Commentate* 
Histcrica  de  Epistola  ad  Hibracos. 
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the  foremost  in  sounding  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
that  love  of  Christ  which  was  all  but  incom- 
prehensible to  the  Jew,  one  who  feeling  more  than 
any  other  Apostle  the  weight  of  the  care  of  all 
the  churches,  yet  clung  to  his  own  people  with  a 
love  ever  ready  to  break  out  in  impassioned  words, 
and  unsought  and  ill-requited  deeds  of  kindness. 
He  whom  Jerusalem  had  sent  away  in  chains  to 
Rome  again  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  hallowed 
city  among  his  countrymen ; but  with  words  and 
arguments  suited  to  their  capacity,  with  a strange, 
borrowed  accent,  and  a tone  in  which  reigned  no 
apostolic  authority,  and  a face  veiled  in  very  love 
from  wayward  children  who  might  refuse  to  hear 
divine  and  saving  truth,  when  it  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Paul. 

He  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own 
ground.  His  answer  is — “ Your  new  faith  gives 
you  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  you  seek,  all  your 
fathers  sought.  In  Christ  the  Son  of  God  you  have 
an  all-sufficient  Mediator,  nearer  than  Angels  to  the 
Father,  eminent  above  Moses  as  a benefactor,  more 
sympathising  and  more  prevailing  than  the  High- 
priest  as  an  intercessor  : His  sabbath  awaits  you  in 
heaven  ; to  His  covenant  the  old  was  intended  to  be 
subservient ; His  atonement  is  the  eternal  reality  a of 
which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing  shadow ; His 
city  heavenly,  not  made  with  hands.  Having  Him, 
believe  in  Him  with  all  your  heart, — with  a faith 
in  the  unseen  future,  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of 
old,  patient  under  present,  and  prepared  for  coming 
woe,  full  of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and 
love.” 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  We  do  not  possess  the  means  of  tracing 
out  step  by  step  its  effect  upon  them  ; but  we 
know  that  the  result  at  which  it  aimed  was  achieved. 
The  church  at  Jerusalem  did  not  apostatise.  It 
migrated  to  Pella  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  5)  ; and 
there,  no  longer  dwindled  under  the  cold  shadow  of 
overhanging  Judaism,  it  followed  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians of  the  Dispersion  in  gradually  entering  on  the 
possession  of  the  full  liberty  which  the  law  of  Christ 
allows  to  all. 

And  this  great  Epistle  remains  to  aftertimes,  a 
keystone  binding  together  that  succession  of  inspired 
men  which  spans  over  the  ages  between  Moses  and 
St.  John.  It  teaches  the  Christian  student  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  revelation  of  God,  whether 
given  through  the  Prophets,  or  through  the  Son ; 
for  it  shows  that  God’s  purposes  are  unchangeable, 
however  diversely  in  different  ages  they  have  been 
“ reflected  in  broken  and  fitful  rays,  glancing  back 
from  the  troubled  waters  of  the  human  soul.”  It 
is  a source  of  inexhaustible  comfort  to  every  Chris- 
tian sufferer  in  inward  perplexity,  or  amid  “re- 
proaches and  afflictions.”  It  is  a pattern  to  every 
Christian  teacher  of  the  method  in  which  larger 
views  should  be  imparted,  gently,  reverently,  and 
seasonably,  to  feeble  spirits  prone  to  cling  to  an- 
cient forms,  and  to  rest  in  accustomed  feelings. 

VII.  Literature  connected  with  the  Epistle- 
In  addition  to  the  books  already  referred  to,  four 
commentaries  may  be  selected  as  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  distinct  lines  of  thought ; — those  of 
Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Estius,  and  Bleek.  Liinemann 


a See  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy , ii.  5,  §6. 
b The  expression  here  is  literally  “ were  superin- 
tendents of  Israel  beyond  02570)  Jordan  for  the 
west  (n2iy)2)  *n  the  business,”  &c.  “ Beyond 

Jordan  ” generally  means  “ on  the  east,”  hut  here,  in- 
VOL.  1. 
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(1855),  and  Delitzsch  (1858)  have  recently  added 
valuable  Commentaries  to  those  already  in  existence. 

The  Commentaries  accessible  to  the  English  reader 
are  those  of  Professor  Stuart  (of  Andover,  U.  S.)„ 
and  of  Ebrard,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J . Fulton.  Dr. 
Owen’s  Exercitations  on  the  Hebrews  are  not  chiefly 
valuable  as  an  attempt  at  exegesis.  The  Para- 
phrase and  Notes  of  Pierce  are  praised  by  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge. Among  the  well-known  collections  of  English 
notes  on  the  Greek  text,  or  English  version  of  the 
N.  T.  those  of  Hammond,  Fell,  Whitby,  Mac- 
knight,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  In  Prof.  Stanley’s  Sermons  and 
Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age  there  is  a thoughtful 
and  eloquent  sermon  on  this  Epistle;  and  it  is  the 
subject  of  three  Warburtonian  Lectures , by  the  Rev 
F.  D.  Maurice.  . 

A tolerably  complete  list  of  Commentaries  on  this 
Epistle  may  be  found  in  Bleek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10-16, 
and  a comprehensive  but  shorter  list  at  the  end  of 
Ebrard’s  Commentary.  [W.  T.  B.] 

HE'BRON  (fran ; Xefipctv ; Hebron ).  1.  The 
third  son  of  Kohath,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
Levi ; the  younger  brother  of  Amram,  father  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18  ; Num.  iii.  19;  1 Chr. 
vi.  2,  18,  xxiii.  12).  The  immediate  children  of 
Hebron  are  not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Ex.  vi. 
21,  22), but  he  was  the  founder  of  a “ family” 
( Mishpachah ) of  Hebronites  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi. 
58  ; 1 Chr.  xxvi.  23,  30,  31)  or  Bene-Hebron 
(1  Chr.  xv.  9,  xxiii.  19),  who  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  enumerations  of  the  Levites  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  Jeriah  was  the  head  of  the  family 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  31, 
xxiv.  23 : in  the  last  of  these  passages  the  name 
of  Hebron  does  not  now  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
has  been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  other 
lists).  In  the  last  year  of  David’s  reign  we  find  them 
settled  at  Jazer  in  Gilead  (a  place  not  elsewhere 
named  as  a Levitical  city),  “ mighty  men  of  valour  ” 

(b'n  l03),  2700  in  number,  who  were  superintend- 

ants  for  the  king  over  the  two  and  a half  tribes  in 
regard  to  all  matters  sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31,  32).  At  the  same  time  1700  of  the 
family  under  Hashabiah  held  the  same  office  on  the 
westb  of  Jordan  (30). 

2.  This  name  appears  in  the  genealogical  lists 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  42,  43),  where 
Mareshah  is  said  to  have  been  the  “ father  of 
Hebron,”  who  again  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  Tappuach.  The  three  names  just  mentioned 
are  those  of  places,  as  are  also  many  others  in  the 
subsequent  branches  of  this  genealogy — Ziph,  Maon, 
Bethzur,  &c.  But  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
say  whether  these  names  are  intended  to  be  those 
of  the  places  themselves  or  of  persons  who  founded 
them.  [G.] 

HE  BRON  (J’nnn  ; X€j 8pt&fi  and  Xe/3 pwv  ; 

Arab.  “the  friend”),  a city  of  Judah 

(Josh.  xv.  54) ; situated  among  the  mountains  (Josh, 
xx.  7),  20  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
same  distance  north  of  Beersheba  ( Onom . s.  v.  ’Ap/fi). 


duced  probably  by  the  word  following,  “ westward,” 
our  translators  have  rendered  it  “ on  this  side  ” (comp. 
Deut.  i.  1,  5,  Josh.  ix.  1,  &c.).  May  not  the  mean- 
ing be  that  Hashabiah  and  his  brethren  were  settled 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Transjordanic  country? 
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Hebron  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the 
world  still  existing ; and  in  this  respect  it  is  the 
rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  built,  says  a sacred 
writer,  “seven years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt”  (Num. 
xiii.  22).  But  when  was  Zoan  built?  It  is  well 
we  can  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  Hebron  inde- 
pendently of  Egypt’s  mystic  annals.  It  was  a well- 
known  town  when  Abraham  entered  Canaan  3780 
years  ago  (Gen.  xiii.  18).  Its  original  name  was 
Kirjath-Arba  (y2TNt-rPTj?  ; LXX.,  KipiaQ-apfioic- 

(recpep,  Judg.  i.  10),  “ the  city  of  Arba  so  called 
from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak,  and  progenitor  of 
the  giant  Anakim  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  xv.  13,  14).  It 
was  sometimes  called  Mamre,  doubtless  from  Abra- 
ham’s friend  and  ally,  Mamre  the  Amorite  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19,  xxxv.  27)  ; but  the  “ oak  of  Mamre,” 
where  the  Patriarch  so  often  pitched  his  tent,  appears 
to  have  been  not  in,  but  near  Hebron.  [Mamre.] 
The  chief  interest  of  this  city  arises  from  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs.  Sarah 
died  at  Hebron ; and  Abraham  then  bought  from 
Ephron  the  Hittite  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah, 
to  serve  as  a family  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii.  2-20).  The 
cave  is  still  there ; and  the  massive  walls  of  the 
Haram  or  mosque,  within  which  it  lies,  form  the 
most  remarkable  object  in  the  whole  city.  [Machpe- 
lah.] Abraham  is  called  by  Mohammedans  el- 
Khvffl,  “ the  Friend,”  i.  e.  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
modern  name  of  Hebron.  When  the  Israelites  en- 
tered Palestine  Hebron  was  taken  by  Joshua  from 
the  descendants  of  Anak,  and  given  to  Caleb  (Josh. 

x.  36,  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  13,  14).  It  was  assigned  to 
the  Levites,  and  made  “a  city  of  refuge”  (Josh, 
xxi.  11-13).  Here  David  first  established  the  seat 
of  his  government,  and  dwelt  during  the  seven 
years  and  a half  he  reigned  over  Judah  (2  Sam. 
v.  5).  Hebron  was  rebuilt  after  the  captivity;  but 
it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites,  from 
whom  it  was  rescued  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (Neh. 

xi.  25  ; 1 Macc.  v.  65  ; Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6).  A 
short  time  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Hebron 
was  burned  by  an  officer  of  Vespasian  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  9,  §9).  About  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century  it  was  captured  by  the  Crusaders.  It  sub- 
sequently lay  for  a time  in  ruins  (Albert  Aq.  vii. 
15  ; Saewulf  in  Early  Travels  in  Pal.  p.  45)  ; but 
in  A.D.  1167  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a Latin 
bishopric  (Will.  Tyr.  xx.  3).  In  1187  it  reverted 
to  the  Muslems,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in 
their  hands. 

Hebron  now  contains  about  50 0Q  inhabitants, 
of  whom  some  50  families  are  Jews.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  a narrow  valley,  surrounded 
by  rocky  hills.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  that 
“ valley  of  Eschol,”  whence  the  Jewish  spies  got 
the  great  bunch  of  grapes  (Num.  xiii.  23).  Its 
sides  are  still  clothed  with  luxuriant  vineyards,  and 
its  grapes  are  considered  the  finest  in  Southern  Pa- 
lestine. Groves  of  gray  olives,  and  some  other  fruit 
trees,  give  variety  to  the  scene.  The  valley  runs 
from  north  to  south ; and  the  main  quarter  of  the 
town,  surmounted  by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  vene- 
rable Haram,  lies  partly  on  the  eastern  slope  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  14 ; comp,  xxiii.  19).  The  houses  are  all 
of  stone,  solidly  built,  flat-roofed,  each  having  one 
or  two  small  cupolas.  The  town  has  no  walls,  but 
the  main  streets  opening  on  the  principal  roads 
have  gates.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  south  of  [ 
the  town  is  a large  tank,  130  ft.  square,  by  50  j 
deep  ; the  sides  are  solidly  built  with  hewn  stones. 


At  the  northern  end  of  the  principal  quarter  is  an- 
other, measuring  85  ft.  long,  by  55  broad.  Both 
are  of  high  antiquity ; and  one  of  them,  probably 
the  former,  is  that  over  which  David  hanged  the 
murderers  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  12).  About 
a mile  from  the  town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the 
largest  oak-trees  in  Palestine.  It  stands  quite  alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  vineyards.  It  is  23  ft.  in  girth, 
and  its  branches  cover  a space  90  ft.  in  diameter. 
This,  say  some,  is  the  very  tree  beneath  which 
Abraham  pitched  his  tent ; but,  h rwever  this  may 
be,  it  still  beai’s  the  name  of  the  patriarch.  (Porter’s 
Handbook,  67  sq.  ; Rob.  ii.  73  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 
2.  (ply,  and  |i“Oy ; ’EAjScov,  Alex.  ’A xpdv  ; 
Achran,  later  editions  Abran).  One  of  the  towns  in 
the  territory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  on  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe.  It  is  named  next  to  Rehob, 
and  is  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zidon. 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  merely  mentioned 
( Onomast . Achran),  and  no  one  in  modern  times 
has  discovered  its  site.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  name  in  the  original  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  Hebron,  the  well-known  city  of  Judah  (No.  1), 
although  in  the  A.  V.  they  are  the  same,  our 
translators  having  represented  the  ain  by  H,  instead 
of  by  G,  or  by  the  vowel  only,  as  is  their  usual 
custom.  But,  in  addition,  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  name  should  not  rather  be  Ebdon  or  Abdon 
(jn^y),  since  that  form  is  found  in  many  MSS. 
(Davidson,  Hebr.  Text ; Gesen.  Hies.  980),  and 
since  an  Abdon  is  named  amongst  the  Levitical 
cities  of  Asher  in  other  lists,  which  otherwise  would 
be  unmentioned  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
versions  (excepting  only  the  Vat.  LXX.,  which  is 
obviously  corrupt)  unanimously  retain  the  R. 
[Abdon.]  [G.] 


hedge  pm,  -m,  rnm;  rp-iDD  rp-ibp; 

(ppayyos).  The  first  three  words  thus  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  their  Greek  equivalent, 
denote  simply  that  which  surrounds  or  encloses, 
whether  it  be  a stone  wall  (113,  geder , Prov.  xxiv. 
31 ; Ez.  xiii.  10),  or  a fence  of  other  materials. 


“ITS,  gader,  and  HTTS,  g’derah,  are  used  of  the 
hedge  of  a vineyard  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Ps.  lxxxix. 
40 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  23),  and  the  latter  is  employed  to 
describe  the  wide  walls  of  stone,  or  fences  of  thorn, 
which  served  as  a shelter  for  sheep  in  winter  and 
summer  (Num.  xxxii.  16).  The  stone  walls  which 
surround  the  sheepfolds  of  modern  Palestine  are  fre- 
quently crowned  with  sharp  thorns  (Thomson, 
Land  and  the  Book,  i.  299),  a custom  at  least  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  ( Od . xiv.  10),  when 
a kind  of  prickly  pear  (axepSos)  was  used  for  that 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  fences  of  corn-fields  at  a 
later  period  (Arist.  Eccl.  355).  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  vineyards  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts 
(Ps.  lxxx.  1 2)  it  was  customary  to  surround  .them 
with  a wrall  of  loose  stones  or  mud  (Matt.  xxi.  33  ; 
Mark  xii.  1),  which  was  a favourite  haunt  of  serpents 
(Eccl.  x.  8),  and  a retreat  for  locusts  from  the  cold 
(Nah.  iii.  17).  Such  walls  are  described  by  Maun- 
drell  as  surrounding  the  gardens  of  Damascus. ' 
“ They  are  built  of  great  pieces  of  earth,  made  in 
the  fashion  of  brick  and  hardened  in  the  sun.  In 
their  dimensions  they  are  each  two  yards  long  and 
somewhat  more  than  one  broad,  and  half  a yard 
thick.  Two  rows  of  these,  placed  one  upon  an- 
other, make  a cheap,  expeditious,  and,  in  this  dry 
country,  a durable  wall”  ( Early  Irav.  in  Pal 
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p.  487).  A wall  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  clearly 
distinguished  in  Is.  v.  5 from  the  tangled  hedge, 
raVSPD,  m’sucdh  (fD-IDID,  Mic.  vii.  4),  which 
was  planted  as  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  vine- 
yard (cf.  Ecclus.  xxviii.  24),  and  was  composed  of 
the  thorny  shrubs  with  which  Palestine  abounds. 
The  prickly  pear,  a species  of  cactus,  so  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  at  present,  is 
believed  to  be  of  comparatively  modern  introduction. 
The  aptness  of  the  comparison  of  a tangled  hedge 
of  thorn  to  the  difficulties  which  a slothful  man 
conjures  up  as  an  excuse  for  his  inactivity,  will  be 
at  once  recognised  (Prov.  xv.  19  ; cf.  Hos.  ii.  6). 
The  narrow  paths  between  the  hedges  of  the  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  “ with  a fence  on  this  side  and  a 
fence  on  that  side”  (Num.  xxii.  24),  are  distin- 
guished from  the  “ highways,”  or  more  frequented 
tracks,  in  Luke  xiv.  23.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HEGA'I  ('JH  ; Tat ; Egeus ),  one  of  the  eunuchs 
(A.  V.  “ chamberlains  ”)  of  the  court  of  Ahasuerus, 
who  had  special  charge  of  the  women  of  the  hareem 
(Esth.  ii.  8,  15).  According  to  the  Hebrew  text 
he  was  a distinct  person  from  the  “ keeper  of  the 
concubines” — Shaashgaz  (-14),  but  the  LXX.  have 
the  same  name  in  14  as  in  8,  while  in  15  they 
omit  it  altogether.  In  verse  3 the  name  is  given 
under  the  different  form  of 

HE'GE  (fcOH ; Egeus,  probably  a Persian  name. 
Aja  signifies  eunucli  in  Sanscrit,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  LXX.  have  t$  evvovxv-  Hegias,  'Hylas, 
is  mentioned  by  Ctesias  as  one  of  the  people  about 
Xerxes,  Gesenius,  Thes.  Addenda,  83  6). 

HEIFER  (rfray,  rnQ  ; S&pdkis  ; vaccd).  The 
Hebrew  language  has  no  expression  that  exactly 
corresponds  to  our  heifer;  for  both  eglah  and  parah 
are  applied  to  cows  that  have  calved  (1  Sam.  vi.  7- 
12  ; Job  xxi.  10  ; Is.  vii.  21)  : indeed  eglah  means 
a young  animal  of  any  species,  the  full  expression 
being  eglah  bakar,  “ heifer  of  kine”  (Deut.  xxi.  3 ; 
1 Sam.  xvi.  2 ; Is.  vii.  21).  The  heifer  or  young 
cow  was  not  commonly  used  for  ploughing,  but  only 
for  treading  out  the  corn  (Hos.  x.  11  ; but  see  Judg. 
xiv.  18),  when  it  ran  about  without  any  headstall 
(Deut.  xxv.  4)  ; hence  the  expression  an  “ unbroken 
heifer”  (Hos.  iv.  16;  A.  V . “backsliding”),  to 
which  Israel  is  compared.  A similar  sense  has  been 
attached  to  the  expression  “ calf  of  three  years  old,” 
i.  e.  unsubdued,  in  Is.  xv.  5,  Jer.  xlviii.  34  ; but  it 
is  much  more  probably  to  be  taken  as  a proper 
name,  Eglatii  Shelishiyah,  such  names  being  not 
uncommon.  The  sense  of  “ dissolute”  is  conveyed 
undoubtedly  in  Am.  iv.  1.  The  comparison  of 
Egypt  to  a “fair  heifer”  (Jer.  xlvi.  20)  may  be 
an  allusion  to  the  well  known  form  under  which 
Apis  was  worshipped  (to  which  we  may  also  refer 
the  words  in  ver.  15,  as  understood  in  the  LXX., 
“ Why  is  the  bullock  (fxSaxos  iuXeuros)  swept 
away?”)  the  “destruction”  threatened  being  the 
bite  of  the  gad-fly,  to  which  the  word  keretz  would 
fitly  apply.  “ To  plough  with  another  man’s  heifer  ” 
(Judg.  xiv.  18)  implies  that  an  advantage  has  been 
gained  by  unfair  means.  The  proper  names  Eglah, 
En-eglaim,  and  Parah,  are  derived  from  the  He- 
brew terms  at  the  head  of  this  article.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HEIR.  The  Hebrew  institutions  relative  to 
inheritance  were  of  a very  simple  character.  Under 
the  Patriarchal  system  the  property  was  divided 
among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives  (Gen.  xxi. 
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10,  xxiv.  36,  xxv.  5),  a larger  portion  being  as- 
signed to  one,  generally  the  eldest,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the 
family.  [Birthright.]  The  sons  of  concubines 
were  portioned  off  with  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6) : 
occasionally  they  were  placed  on  a par  with  the 
legitimate  sons  (Gen.  xlix.  1 ff.),  but  this  may 
have  been  restricted  to  cases  where  the  children 
had  been  adopted  by  the  legitimate  wife  (Gen.  xxx. 
3).  At  a later  period  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of 
concubines  was  rigidly  enforced  (Judg.  xi.  1 ff.). 
Daughters  had  no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gen. 
xxxi.  14),  but  received  a marriage  portion,  consist- 
ing of  a maid-servant  (Gen.  xxix.  24,  29),  or  some 
other  property.  As  a matter  of  special  favour  they 
sometimes  took  part  with  the  sons  (Job  xlii.  15). 
The  Mosaic  law  regulated  the  succession  to  real 
property  thus:  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
sons,  the  eldest  receiving  a double  portion  (Deut. 
xxi.  17),  the  other’s  equal  shares:  if  there  were  no 
sons,  it  went  to  the  daughters  (Num.  xxvii.  8),  on 
the  condition  that  they  did  not  marry  out  of  their 
own  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi.  6 ff. ; Tob.  vi.  12,  vii.  13), 
otherwise  the  patrimony  was  forfeited  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  7,  §5).  If  there  were  no  daughters,  it 
went  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased ; if  no  brother* 
to  the  paternal  uncle ; and,  failing  these,  to  the 
next  of  kin  (Num.  xxvii.  9-11).  In  the  case  of  a 
widow  being  left  without  children,  the  nearest  of 
kin  on  her  husband’s  side  had  the  right  of  marrying 
her,  and  in  the  event  of  his  refusal  the  next  of  kin 
(Ruth  iii.  12,  13):  with  him  rested  the  obligation 
of  redeeming  the  property  of  the  widow  (Ruth  iv. 
1 ff.),  if  it  had  been  either  sold  or  mortgaged : this 

obligation  was  termed  rtaun  EQKto  (“the  right 

of  inheritance”),  and  was  exercised  in  other  cases 
besides  that  of  marriage  (Jer.  xxxii.  7 ff.).  If  none 
stepped  forward  to  marry  the  widow,  the  inheritance 
remained  with  her  until  her  death,  and  then  re- 
verted to  the  next  of  kin.  The  object  of  these 
regulations  evidently  was  to  prevent  the  alienation 
of  the  land,  and  to  retain  it  in  the  same  family : 
the  Mosaic  law  enforced,  in  short,  a strict  entail. 
Even  the  assignment  of  the  double  portion,  which 
under  the  patriarchal  regime  had  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  father  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  was  by  the 
Mosaic  law  limited  to  the  eldest  son  (Deut.  xxi. 
15-17).  The  case  of  Achsah,  to  whom  Caleb  pre- 
sented a field  (Josh.  xv.  18,  19 ; Judg.  i.  15),  is  an 
exception:  but  perhaps  even  in  that  instance  the 
land  reverted  to  Caleb’s  descendants  either  at  the 
death  of  Achsah  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The 
land  being  thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the  notion  of 
heirship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known  to 
the  Jews : succession  was  a matter  of  right,  and 
not  of  favour — a state  of  things  which  is  embodied 
in  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  for  the  word 

(A.  V.  “to  inherit”)  implies  possession , and  very 
often  forcible  possession  (Deut.  ii.  12  ; Judg.  i.  29, 
xi.  24),  and  a similar  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  the 

words  njnx  and  r6n;_,  generally  translated  “ in- 
heritance.” Testamentary  dispositions  were  of 
course  superfluous : the  nearest  approach  to  the 
idea  is  the  blessing,  which  in  early  times  conveyed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  benefits  (Gen.  xxvii. 
19,  37  ; Josh.  xv.  19).  The  references  to  wills  in 
St.  Paul’s  writings  are  borrowed  from  the.  usages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  into  Judaea:  several  wills  are 
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noticed  by  Josephus  in  connexion  with  the  Herods 
(Ant.  xiii.  16,  §1,  xvii.  3,  §2  ; B.  J.  ii.  2,  §3). 

With  regard  to  personal  property,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  owner  had  some  authority  over  it, 
at  all  events  during  his  life-time.  The  admission 
of  a slave  to  a portion  of  the  inheritance  with  the 
sons  (Prov.  xvii.  2)  probably  applies  only  to  the 
personalty.  A presentation  of  half  the  personalty 
formed  the  marriage  portion  of  Tobit’s  wife  (Tob. 
viii.  21).  A distribution  of  goods  during  the  father’s 
life-time  is  implied  in  Luke  xv.  11-13 : a distinction 
may  be  noted  between  ovala,  a general  term  ap- 
plicable to  personalty,  and  KXripovoy.'ia,  the  landed 
property,  which  could  only  be  divided  after  the 
father’s  death  (Luke  xii.  13). 

There  is  a striking  resemblance  between  the  He- 
brew and  Athenian  customs  of  heirship,  particularly 
as  regards  heiresses  (e7r inXypoi),  who  were,  in  both 
nations,  bound  to  marry  their  nearest  relation:  the 
property  did  not  vest  in  the  husband  even  for  his 
life-time,  but  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  heiress  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age,  who  also  bore  the  name,  not 
of  his  father,  but  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  The 
object  in  both  countries  was  the  same,  viz.  to  pre- 
serve the  name  and  property  of  every  family  (Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  ’EirUx^pos).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'LAH  (ntt'pn  ; *Aco8c£,  Alex.  ’AXad ; Halaa), 

one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  father  of  Tekoa 
(1  Chr.  iv.  5).  Her  three  children  are  enumerated 
in  ver.  7.  In  the  LXX.  the  passage  is  very  much 
confused,  the  sons  being  ascribed  to  different  wives 
from  what  the^  are  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

HE'LAM  (D^n  ; Alxdy. ; Relam),  a place 

east  of  the  Jordan,  but  west  of  the  Euphrates 
(“  the  river”),  at  which  the  Syrians  were  collected 
by  Hadarezer,  and  at  which  David  met  and  defeated 
them  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  17).  In  the  latter  verse  the 

name  appears  as  Chelamah  (nOxSll),  but  the  final 
syllable  is  probably  only  the  particle  of  motion. 
This  longer  form,  XaXay.dK,  the  present  texta  of 
the  LXX.  inserts  in  ver.  16  as  if  the  name  of  the 
river ; while  in  the  two  other  places  it  has  AiXay., 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  text.  By  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  6,  §3)  the  name  is  given  as  XaXayd,  and 
as  being  that  of  the  king  of  the  Syrians  beyond 
Euphrates — npbs  XaXayav  rbv  roou  irepav  Eixppa- 
t ov  'S.vpwv  (ZatriXia, 

In  the  Vulgate  no  name  is  inserted  after  fluvium; 
but  in  ver.  16,  for  “ came  to  Helam,”  we  find. 
adduxit  exercitum  eorum,  reading  D^TI,  “ their 
army.”  This  too  is  the  rendering  of  the  old 
translator  Aquila — iv  dvvdyei  avrwv — of  whose 
version  ver.  16  has  survived.  In  17  the  Vulgate 
agrees  with  the  A.  V. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
locality  of  Helam ; but  to  none  of  them  does  any 
certainty  attach.  The  most  feasible  perhaps  is  that 
it  is  identical  with  Alamatha,  a town  named  by 
Ptolemy,  and  located  by  him  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Nicephorium.  [G.] 

HEL'BAH  (ni6n  ; Xe&tid ; Helbd),  a town 

of  Asher,  probably  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  not 
far  from  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31).  [J.  L.  P.] 


a This  is  probably  a late  addition,  since  in  the 
LXX.  text  as  it  stood  in  Origen’s  Hexapla,  Xa\apa.K 
was  omitted  after  noTa/xov  (sec  Bardht,  ad  loc.). 


HEL'BON  (jiH^n  ; XeA/3a>v),  a place  onlv 
mentioned  once  in  Scripture.  Ezekiel,  in  describing 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Tyre,  says,  “ Damascus 
was  thy  merchant  in  the  wine  of  Helbon.”  The 
Vulgate  translates  these  words  m vino  pingui ; and 
some  other  ancient  versions  also  make  the  word 
descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  wine.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Helbon  is  a proper  name. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  wine  of  Chalybon  (olvov  eic 
'Svpias  rbv  XaXvficiviov)  from  Syria  as  among  the 
luxuries  in  which  the  kings  of  Persia  indulged 
(xv.  735)  ; and  Athenaeus  assigns  it  to  Damascus 
(i.  22).  Geographers  have  hitherto  represented 
Helbon  as  identical  with  the  city  of  Aleppo,  called 


Haleb  (c-aAj=>»)  by  the  Arabs ; but  there  are  strong 
reasons  against  this.  The  whole  force  and  beauty 
of  the  description  in  Ezekiel  consists  in  this,  that 
in  the  great  market  of  Tyre  every  kingdom  and 
city  found  ample  demand  for  its  own  staple  pro- 
ducts. Why,  therefore,  should  the  Damascenes 
supply  wine  of  Aleppo,  conveying  it  a long  and 
difficult  journey  overland?  If  strange  merchants 
had  engaged  in  this  trade,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect them  to  be  some  maritime  people  who  could 
carry  it  cheaply  along  the  coast  from  the  port  of 
Aleppo. 

A few  years  ago  the  writer  directed  attention  to  a 
village  and  district  within  a few  miles  of  Damascus, 
still  bearing  the  ancient  name  Helbon  (the  Arabic 

JO- 


pAn), 


corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew 
and  still  celebrated  as  producing  the 


finest  grapes  in  the  country.  (See  Journal  of  Sac. 
Lit.  July  1853,  p.  260  ; Five  Years  in  Damascus, 
ii.  330  sq.).  There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  this 
village,  and  not  Aleppo,  is  the  Helbon  of  Ezekiel 
and  Strabo.  The  village  is  situated  in  a wild  glen, 
high  up  in  Antilebanon.  The  remains  of  some 
large  and  beautiful  structures  are  strewn  around  it. 
The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  glen  are  covered  with 
terraced  vineyards ; and  the  whole  surrounding 
country  is  rich  in  vines  and  fig-trees  (Handbk.  for 
Syr.  and  Pal.  pp.  495-6).  [J.  L.  P.] 


HELCHI'AH  (XeA ulas  ; Helcias),  1 Esd. 
viii.  1 . [Hilkiah.] 

HELCHI'AS  (Helcias),  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  2 Esd.  i.  1.  [Hilkiah.] 

HEL  DAI  ('^n  ; XoASut,  Alex.  XoXbat ; 

Holdai).  1.  The  twelfth  captain  of  the  monthly 
courses  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  15). 
He  is  specified  as  “ the  Netophathite,”  and  as  a 
descendant  of  Othniel. 


2.  An  Israelite  who  seems  to  have  returned 
from  the  Captivity  ; for  whom,  with  others, 
Zechariah  was  commanded  to  make  certain  crowns 
as  memorials  (Zech.  vi.  10).  Inver.  14  the  name 
appears  to  be  changed  to  Helem.  The  LXX. 
translate  irapd  rwv  dpx,6vrcov. 

HE'LEB  (n^n ; Vat.  omits,  Alex.  SAA d(p  ; 

Heled),  son  of  Baanah,  the  Netophathite,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  king  David’s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29). 
In  the  parallel  list  the  name  is  given  as 

HE'LED  O^n ; XQa6 5,  Alex.  ’ExdS  • Heled), 

1 Chr.  xi.  30. 


HELEK 

HE'LEK  (pbn  ; XeAey,  Alex.  XeAe/c  ; Helec), 
me  of  the  descendants  of  Manasseh  ; the  second  son 
of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  30),  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Helekites.  The  Bene-Chelek  are  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xvii.  2 as  of  much  importance  in 
their  tribe.  The  name  has  not  however  survived, 
at  least  it  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

HE'LEKITES,  THE  ('jAnn,  *.  e.  “ the 

C’aelkite ;”  6 XeAeyt,  Alex.  XeAe/a  ; familia  He- 
lecitarum),  the  family  descended  from  the  foregoing 
(Num.  xxvi.  30). 

HE'LEM  (D^n  ; ’EAcfy* ; Helem).  1.  A man 
named  among  the  descendants  of  Asher,  in  a passage 
evidently  much  disordered  (1  Chr.  vii.  35).  If  it 
be  intended  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Shamer, 
then  he  may  be  identical  with  Hotham,  in  ver.  32, 
the  name  having  been  altered  in  copying  ; but  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  Burrington  (i.  265)  quotes 
two  Hebrew  MSS.,  in  wThich  the  name  is  written 
D^n,  Cheles. 

2.  A man  mentioned  only  in  Zech.  vi.  14. 
Apparently  the  same  who  is  given  as  Heldai  in 
ver.  10  (Ewald,  Propheten,  536  note). 

HE'LEPH  (P]^H ; MooAdjU,  Alex.  Me\e(p — both 
include  the  preposition  prefixed  ; Heleph ),  the  place 
from  which  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Naplitali 
started  (Josh.  xix.  33),  but  where  situated,  or  on 
which  quarter,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  text. 
Van  de  Velde  (. Memoir , 320)  proposes  to  identify  it 
with  Beitlif,  an  ancient  site  nearly  due  east  of  the 
Pas  Abyad,  and  west  of  Kades,  on  the  edge  of  a very 
marked  ravine,  which  probably  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Naphtali  and  Asher  (Van  de  Velde, 
Syria , i.  233;  and  see  his  map,  1858).  [G.] 

HE'LEZ  Pj ; SeAAifc— the  initial  2 is  pro- 
bably from  the  end  of  the  preceding  word — Alex. 
'EAA^y,  XeAA 7)s  ; Holes,  Helles).  1.  One  of  “ the 
thirty  ” of  David’s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  ; 1 Chr. 
xi.  27  : in  the  latter,  ^H),  an  Ephraimite,  and 
captain  of  the  seventh  monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
10).*  In  both  these  passages  of  Chronicles  he  is 
called  “ the  Pelonite,”  of  which  Kennicott  decides 
that  “ the  Paltite  ” of  Samuel  is  a corruption 
(. Dissertation , &c.,  183-4).  [Paltite.] 

2.  A man  of  Judah,  son  of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ii. 
39)  ; a descendant  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  great  family 
of  Hezron. 

HE'LI  (‘HAi,  'HAei ; Hell),  the  father  of  Joseph, 
the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii.  23)  ; 
maintained  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  the  latest  investi- 
gator of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  to  have  been  the 
real  brother  of  Jacob  the  father  of  the  Virgin  her- 
self. (Hervey,  Genealogies,  130, 138.)  The  name, 
as  we  possess  it,  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
the  LXX.  in  the  O.  T.  to  render  the  Hebrew  Eli 
the  high-priest. 

2.  The  third  of  three  names  inserted  between 
Achitob  and  Amarias  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra, 
in  2 Esd.  i.  2 (compare  Ezr.  vii.  2,  3). 

HELLAS,  2 Esd.  vii.  39.  [Elijah.] 

HELIODO'RUS  ('HAtoSajpos),  the  treasurer 
(<5  i-irl  Twv  ■Kpayp.drwv)  of  Seleucus  Philopator, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Apollonius  [Apollonius]  to  carry  away 
the  private  treasures  deposited  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  According  to  the  narrative  in  2 Macc. 
iii.  9 ff.,  he  was  stayed  from  the  execution  of  his 
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design  by  a “ great  apparition  ” {iirnpaveia),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  fell  down  “ compassed  with 
great  darkness,”  and  speechless.  He  was  after- 
wards restored  at  the  intercession  of  the  High- 
priest  Onias,  and  bore  witness  to  the  king  of  the 
inviolable  majesty  of  the  Temple  (2  Macc.  iii.). 
The  full  details  of  the  narrative  are  not  supported 
by  any  other  evidence.  Josephus,  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  2 Macc.,  takes  no  notice  of  it ; and 
the  author  of  the  so-called  iv.  Macc.  attributes  the 
attempt  to  plunder  the  Temple  to  Apollonius,  and 
differs  in  his  account  of  the  miraculous  interposition, 
though  he  distinctly  recognises  it  {de  Macc.  4 
ovpavbOev  e(pLTnroi  irpovcpdvya'av  &yye\oi  .... 
Karaireabov  Se  ryxiOav^s  o ’ AiroWuvios  ....). 
Heliodorus  afterwards  murdered  Seleucus,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the  Syrian  crown 
B.C.  175  (App.  Syr.  45).  Cf.  Wernsdorf,  Be 
fide  Libr.  Macc.  §liv.  Kaffaelle’s  grand  picture 
of  “ Heliodorus  ” will  be  known  to  most  by  copies 
and  engravings,  if  not  by  the  original.  [B.  F.  W.] 

HEL'KAI  Opbn  ; ’EAkcu;  Helci),  a priest  of 
the  family  of  Meraioth  (or  Meremoth,  see  ver.  3), 
who  was  living  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high- 
priest,  i.  e.  in  the  generation  following  the  return 
from  Babylon  under  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
xii.  15;  comp.  10,  12). 

HEL'KATH  (n^n  ; ’E|eAe/ce0,  Alex.  XeA- 
Kad ; Alcath,  and  ElcatK),  the  town  named  as  the 
starting-point  for  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25),  and  allotted  with  its  “ suburbs”  to 
the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  31).  The  enumeration 
of  the  boundary  seems  to  proceed  from  south  to 
north;  but  nothing  absolutely  certain  can  be  said 
thereon,  nor  has  any  traveller  recovered  the  site 
of  Helkath.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  report  the  name 
much  corrupted  {Onom.  Ethae),  but  evidently 
knew  nothing  of  the  place.  Schwarz  (191)  suggests 
the  village  Yerka,  which  lies  about  8 miles  east  of 
Akha  (see  Van  de  Velde’s  map) ; but  this  requires 
further  examination. 

In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  in  1 Chr.  vi. 
Hukok  is  substituted  for  Helkath.  [G.] 

HEL'KATH  HAZ'ZURIM  (DH-XH  njAn  ; 

pepls  tu>v  e7rt/3ouAcov — perhaps  reading  f 

Aquila,  KA r}pos  tS>v  crrepedu ; Ager  robustorum), 
a smooth  piece  of  ground,  apparently  close  to  the 
pool  of  Gibeon,  where  the  combat  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  parties  of  Joab’s  men  and  Abner’s 
men,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  whole  of  the 
combatants,  and  brought  on  a general  battle  (2  Sam. 
ii.  16).  [Gibeon  ; Joab.]  Various  interpreta- 
tions are  given  of  the  name.  In  addition  to  those 
given  above,  Gesenius  ( Thes . 485  a)  renders  it  “ the 
field  of  swords.”  The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has 
“ the  field  of  strong  men,”  agreeing  with  Aquila 
and  the  Vulgate.  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  147)  “das 
Feld  der  Tiickischen.”  [G.] 

HELKI'AS  (XeAfaas  ; Vulg.  omits).  A fourth 
variation  of  the  name  of  Hilkiah  the  high-priest, 
1 Esd.  i.  8.  [Hilkiah.] 

HELL.  This  is  the  word  generally  and  unfor- 
tunately used  by  our  translators  to  render  the  He- 
brew Sheol  (TIK^,  or  ; " Aibris , and  once 

Odraros,  2 Sam.  xxii.  6 ; Inferi  or  Inferna , or 
sometimes  Mors).  We  say  unfortunately,  because 
— although,  as  St.  Augustin  truly  asserts,  Sheol, 
with  its  equivalents  Inferi  and  Hades,’  are  never 
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used  in  a good  sense  {Be  Gen.  ad  Lit.  xii.  33), 
yet — the  English  word  Hell  is  mixed  up  with 
numberless  associations  entirely  foreign  to  the  minds 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  to  retain  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  or  else  render 
it  always  by  “ the  grave  ” or  “ the  pit.”  Ewald 
accepts  Luther’s  word  Hiille ; even  Unterwelt,  which 
is  suggested  by  De  Wette,  involves  conceptions  too 
human  for  the  purpose. 

Passing  over  the  derivations  suggested  by  older 
writers,  it'  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  word 
comes  from  the  root  “ to  make  hollow  ” 

(comp.  Germ.  Ilolle,  “ hell,”  with  Hohle,  “ a 
hollow”), and  therefore  means  the  vast  hollow  sub- 
terranean resting-place  which  is  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  dead  (Gesen.  Thes.  1348  ; Bottcher,  de 
Tnferis , c.  iv.  p.  137  sq. ; Ewald,  ad  Ps.  p.  42).  It 
s deep  (Job  xi.  8)  and  dark  (Job  xi.  21,  22),  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  (Num.  xvi.  30  ; Deut.  xxxii.  22), 
.laving  within  it  depths  on  depths  (Prov.  ix.  18), 
and  fastened  with  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10)  and  bars 
(Job  xvii.  16).  Some  have  fancied  (as  Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §203,  Eng.  ed.)  that  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks, 
believed  in  infernal  rivers:  thus  Clemens  Alex, 
defines  Gehenna  as  “ a river  of  fire”  ( Fragm . 38), 
and  expressly  compares  it  to  the  fiery  rivers  of 
Tartarus  {Strom,  v.  14,  92) ; and  Tertullian  says 
that  it  was  supposed  to  resemble  Pyriphlegethon 
{Apolog.  cap.  xlvii.).  The  notion,  however,  is  not 
found  in  Scripture,  for  Ps.  xviii.  4 is  a mere  me- 
taphor. In  this  cavernous  realm  are  the  souls  of 
dead  men,  the  Rephaim  and  ill-spirits  (Ps.  lxxxvi. 
13,  lxxxix.  48  ; Prov.  xxiii.  14 ; Ez.  xxxi.  17,  xxxii. 
21).  It  is  all-devouring  (Prov.  i.  12,  xxx.  16),  in- 
satiable (Is.  v.  14),  and  remorseless  (Cant.  viii.  6). 
The  shadows,  not  of  men  only,  but  even  of  trees 
and  kingdoms,  are  placed  in  Sheol  (Is.  xiv.  9-20 ; 
Ez.  xxxi.  14-18,  xxxii.  passim). 

It  is  clear  that  in  many  passages  of  the  0.  T. 
Sheol  can  only  mean  “ the  grave,”  and  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  (see,  for  example,  Gen.  xxxvii. 
35,  xlii.  38  ; 1 Sam.  ii.  6 ; Job  xiv.  13).  In 
other  passages,  however,  it  seems  to  involve  a 
notion  of  punishment,  and  is  therefore  rendered  in 
the  A.  Y.  by  the  word  “ Hell.”  But  in  many 
cases  this  translation  misleads  the  reader.  It  is 
obvious,  for  instance,  that  Job  xi.  8 ; Ps.  cxxxix. 
8 ; Am.  ix.  2 (where  “ hell  ” is  used  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  “ heaven”),  merely  illustrate  the  Jewish 
notions  of  the  locality  of  Sheol  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Even  Ps.  ix.  17,  Prov.  xv.  24,  v.  5,  ix.  18, 
seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  danger  of  terrible  and 
precipitate  death  than  to  a place  of  infernal  anguish. 
An  attentive  examination  of  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  show  that  the  Hebrew 
notions  respecting  Sheol  were  of  a vague  description. 
The  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Mosaic  law 
were  temporal,  and  it  was  only  gradually  and 
slowly  that  God  revealed  to  his  chosen  people  a 
knowledge  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Hebrews  regarded  the  grave 
as  the  final  end  of  all  sentient  and  intelligent  exist- 
ence, “the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten ” 
(Ps.  lxxxviii.  10-12;  Is.  xxxviii.  9-20;  Ps.  vi.  5; 
Eccl.  ix.  10;  Ecclus.  xvii.  27,  28).  Even  the 
righteous  Hezekiah  trembled  lest,  “ when  his  eyes 
closed  upon  the  cherubim  and  the  mercy-seat,”  he 
should  no  longer  “ see  the  Lord,  even  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  the  living.” 

In  the  N.  T the  word  Hades  (like  Sheol)  some- 
times means  merely  “the  grave”  (Rev.  xx.  13; 


Acts  ii.  31  ; 1 Cor.  xv.  55),  or  in  general  “ the 
unseen  world.”  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds 
say  of  our  Lord  KargKQev  e.v  aSrj  or  els  aSov,  de~ 
scendit  ad  inferos,  or  inferna,  meaning  “ the  state 
of  the  dead  in  general,  without  any  restriction  or 
happiness  or  misery”  (Beveridge  on  Art.  iii.),  a 
doctrine  certainly,  though  only  virtually,  expressed 
in  Scripture  (Eph.  iv.  9;  Acts  ii.  25-31).  Simi- 
larly Josephus  uses  Hades  as  the  name  of  the  place 
whence  the  soul  of  Samuel  was  evoked  {Ant.  vi. 
14,  §2).  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  Hades  is  used  of  a 
place  of  torment  (Luke  xvi.  23  ; 2 Pet.  ii.  4;  Matt, 
xi.  23,  &c.).  Consequently  it  has  been  the  pre- 
valent, almost  the  universal,  notion  that  Hades  is 
an  intermediate  state  between  'death  and  resurrec- 
tion, divided  into  two  parts,  one  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  and  the  other  of  the  lost.  This  was  the 
belief  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile,  who  gave  to  the 
places  the  names  of  Paradise  and  Gehenna  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  1,  §3 ; cf.  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  vv.),  of  the 
Fathers  generally  (Tert.  de  Anima,  c.  Iv. ; Jerome  in 
Eccl.  iii. ; Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  §105,  &c. ; 
see  Pearson  on  Creed.  Art.  v.),  and  of  many  moderns 
(Trench  on  the  Parables,  p.  467 ; Alford  on  Luke 
xvi.  23).  In  holding  this  view,  main  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  ; but  it 
is  impossible  to  ground  the  proof  of  an  important 
theological  doctrine  on  a passage  which  confessedly 
abounds  in  Jewish  metaphors.  “ Theologia  parabo- 
lica  non  est  demonstrati va  ” is  a rule  too  valuable 
to  be  forgotten ; and  if  we  are  to  turn  rhetoric  into 
logic,  and  build  a dogma  on  every  metaphor,  our 
belief  will  be  of  a vague  and  contradictory  cha- 
racter. “ Abraham’s  bosom,”  says  Dean  Trench, 
“ is  not  heaven,  though  it  will  issue  in  heaven, 
so  neither  is  Hades  hell  though  to  issue  in  it, 
when  death  and  Hades  shall  be  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  which  is  the  proper  hell.  It  is  the 
place  of  painful  restraint  {<pv\aicfi,  1 Pet.  iii.  19  ; 
<x& veraos,  Luke  viii.  31),  where  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day.”  But  respecting  the  condition  of  the  dead 
whether  before  or  after  the  resurrection  we  know 
very  Iii  tie  indeed ; nor  shall  we  know  anything 
certain  until  the  awful  curtains  of  mortality  are 
drawn  aside.  Dogmatism  on  this  topic  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  misplaced.  [See  Paradise.] 

The  word  most  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T.  for 
the  place  of  future  punishment  is  Gehenna  {yeevva), 
or  Gehenna  of  fire  {fj  y.  rod  irvp6s),  and  this  word 
we  must  notice  only  so  far  as  our  purpose  requires  ; 
for  further  information  see  Gehenna  and  Hin- 
nom.  The  valley  of  Hinnom,  for  which  Gehenna 
is  the  Greek  representative,  once  pleasant  with  the 
waters  of  Siloa  (“  irrigua  et  nemorosa,  plenaque 
deliciis,”  Hieron.  adJer.  vii.  19,  31 ; Matt.  v.  22), 
and  which  afterwards  regained  its  old  appearance 
(“  hodieque  hortorum  praebens  delicias,”  id.),  was 
with  its  horrible  associations  of  Moloch-worship 
(Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6;  2 K.  xxiii.  10),  so  abhor- 
rent to  Jewish  feeling  that  they  adopted  the  word 
as  a symbol  of  disgust  and  torment.  The  feeling 
was  kept  up  by  the  pollution  which  the  valley 
underwent  at  the  hands  of  Josiah,  after  which  it 
was  made  the  common  sink  of  all  the  filth  and 
corruption  in  the  city,  ghastly  fires  being  kept 
burning  (acc.  to  R.  Kimchi)  to  preserve  it  from 
absolute  putrefaction  (see  authorities  quoted  in 
Otho  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  v.  hinnom,  &c.).  The  fire 
and  the  worm  were  fit  emblems  of  anguish,  and  as 
such  had  seized  hold  of  the  Jewish  imagination  (L. 
lxvi.  24;  Jud.  xvi.  17;  Ecclus.  vii.  17);  hencr 
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the  application  of  the  word  Gehenna  and  its  acces- 
sories in  Matt.  v.  22,  29,  30  ; Luke  xii.  5. 

A part  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  was  named  Tophet 
(2  K.  xxiii.  10  ; for  its  history  and  derivation  see 
Tophet),  a word  used  for  what  is  defiled  and  abom- 
inable (Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  6-13).  It  was  applied 
by  the  Rabbis  to  a place  of  future  torment  (Targ. 
on  Is.  xxx.  33 ; Talm.  Erubin,  f.  19,  1 ; Bott- 
cher,  pp.  80,  85),  but  does  not  occur  in  the  N.  T. 
In  the  vivid  picture  of  Isaiah  (xxx.  33),  which  is 
full  of  fine  irony  against  the  enemy,  the  name  is 
applied  to  purposes  of  threatening  (with  a probable 
allusion  to  the  recent  acts  of  Hezekiah,  see  Rosen- 
muller  ad  loc.).  Besides  the  authorities  quoted,  see 
Bochart  ( Phaleg , p.  528),  Ewald  ( Proph . ii.  55), 
Selden  (de  Dis  Syris,  p.  172  sqq.),  Wilson  ( Lands 
of  the  Bible,  i.  499),  &c. 

The  subject  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and 
of  Hell  as  a place  of  torment  belongs  to  a Theolo- 
gical rather  than  a Biblical  Dictionary.  [F.  W.  F.] 
HELLENIST  ('EAAtjj/ktt^s  ; Graecus  ; ef. 
'EAAtj vurp.6s,  2 Macc.  iv.  13).  In  one  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  first  Christian  Church  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1),  two  distinct  parties  are 
recognised  among  its  members,  “ Hebrews”  and 
“Hellenists”  (Grecians),  who  appear  to  stand  to- 
wards one  another  in  some  degree  in  a relation  of 
jealous  rivalry.  So  again  when  St.  Paul  first  visited 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  he  “spake  and  dis- 
puted with  the  Hellenists”  (Acts  ix.  29),  as  if 
expecting  to  find  more  sympathy  among  them  than 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  The  term  Hellenist 
occurs  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  according  to  the 
common  text,  in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  20),  but  there 
the  context,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  sentence 
(ko}  7 rpbs  tovs  'E.,  though  the  ku\  is  doubtful), 
seems  to  require  the  other  reading  “Greeks” 
(t'EAA7jves),  which  is  supported  by  great  external 
evidence, as  the  true  antithesis  to  “ Jews”  (TouScuojs, 
not  'EPpaiois,  v.  19). 

The  name,  according  to  its  derivation,  whether 
the  original  verb  (‘EAAtj  id £a>)  be  taken,  according 
to  the  common  analogy  of  similar  forms  (p.r]Si(oo, 
aTTiulfa,  $iAnnrtfa),  in  the  genei’al  sense  of  adopt- 
ing the  spirit  and  character  of  Greeks,  or,  in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  using  the  Greek  language 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3,  §25),  marks  a class  distinguished 
by  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  descent.  Thus  the 
Hellenists  as  a body  included  not  only  the  proselytes 
of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage  (ot  ae^yevoi 
“EAA7/J/6 s,  Acts  xvii.  4 (?) ; ot  <relS6p.evoi  Trpoar- 
tjA vtoi,  Acts  xiii.  43  ; ot  <ref}6p.evoL,  Acts  xvii. 
17),  but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in  foreign 
countries,  had  adopted  the  prevalent  form  of  the 
current  Greek  civilisation,  and  with  it  the  use  of 
the  common  Greek  dialect,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Aramaic,  which  was  the  national  representative  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew.  Hellenism  was  thus  a type  of 
life,  and  not  an  indication  of  origin.  Hellenists 
might  be  Greeks,  but  when  the  latter  term  is  used 
("EAA Tji/es,  John  xii.  20),  the  point  of  race  and  not 
of  creed  is  that  which  is  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer. 

The  general  influence  of  the  Greek  conquests  in 
the  East,  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Jewish  Dis- 
persion, and  the  essential  antagonism  of  Jew  and 
Greek,  have  been  noticed  in  other  articles  [Alex- 
ander THE  G REAT  ; ALEXANDRIA  ; DISPERSION  ; 
ANTIOCHUS  iv.  EpiphanesJ,  and  it  remains  only 
to  characterise  briefly  the  elements  which  the  Hel- 
lenists contributed  to  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
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the  immediate  effects  which  they  produced  upon  the 
Apostolic  teaching : — 

1 . The  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  gained 
for  it  in  ancient  time  a general  currency  similar  to 
that  which  French  enjoys  in  modern  Europe ; but 
with  this  important  difference,  that  Greek  was  not 
only  the  language  of  educated  men,  but  also  the 
language  of  the  masses  in  the  great  centres  of  com- 
merce. The  colonies  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors originally  established  what  has  been  called 
the  Macedonian  dialect  throughout  the  East;  but 
even  in  this  the  prevailing  power  of  Attic  literature 
made  itself  distinctly  felt.  Peculiar  words  and 
forms  adopted  at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of 
Macedonian  origin,  but  the  later  Attic  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek. 
This  first  type  was,  however,  soon  modified,  at 
least  in  common  use,  by  contact  with  other  lan- 
guages. The  vocabulary  was  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  foreign  words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified 
by  new  constructions.  In  this  way  a variety  of  local 
dialects  must  have  arisen,  the  specific  characters  of 
which  were  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  formed,  and  which 
afterwards  passed  away  with  the  circumstances 
which  had  produced  them.  But  one  of  these  dialects 
has  been  preserved  after  the  ruin  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  arose,  by  being  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  service  which  language  has  yet  fulfilled. 

In  other  cases  the  dialects  perished  together  with 
the  communities  who  used  them  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  but  in  that  of  the  Jews  the  . 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  O.  T.,  acting  in  this 
respect  like  the  great  vernacular  versions  of  England 
and  Germany,  gave  a definiteness  and  fixity  to  the 
popular  language  which  could  not  have  been  gained 
without  the  existence  of  some  recognised  standard. 
The  style  of  the  LXX.  itself  is,  indeed,  different  in 
different  parts  but  the  same  general  character  runs 
through  the  whole,  and  the  variations  which  it  pre- 
sents are  not  greater  than  those  which  exist  in  the 
different  books  of  the  N.  T. 

The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek  had  to 
discharge  were  of  the  widest  application,  and  the 
language  itself  combined  the  most  opposite  features. 

It  was  essentially  a fusion  of  Eastern  and  Western 
thought.  For  disregarding  peculiarities  of  inflexion 
and  novel  words,  the  characteristic  of  the  Hellenistic 
dialect  is  the  combination  of  a Hebrew  spirit  with  a 
Greek  body,  of  a Hebrew  form  with  Greek  words. 
The  conception  belongs  to  one  race,  and  the  expres- 
sion to  another.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
this  combination  was  one  of  the  most  important 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  Christianity,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  aids  for  the  adequate  expres- 
sion of  its  teaching.  On  the  one  hand,  by  the  sp;  end 
of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  deep,  theocratic  aspect 
of  the  world  and  life,  which  distinguishes  Jewish 
thought,  was  placed  before  men  at  large ; and  on  the 
other,  the  subtle  truths,  which  philosophy  had 
gained  from  the  analysis  of  mind  and  action,  and 
enshrined  in  words,  were  transferred  to  the  service 
of  revelation.  In  the  lulness  of  time,  when  the 
great  message  came,  a language  was  prepared  to  con- 
vey it;  and  thus  the  very  dialect  of  the  N.  T. 
forms  a great  lesson  in  the  true  philosophy  of  history 
and  becomes  in  itself  a monument  of  the  providential 
government  of  mankind. 

This  view  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  will  at  once 
remove  one  of  the  commonest  misconceptions  relat- 
ing to  it.  For  it  will  follow  that  its  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  classic  Greek  are  them- 
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selves  bound  by  some  common  law,  and  that  irre- 
gularities of  construction  and  altered  usages  of  words 
are  to  be  traced  to  their  first  source,  and  inter- 
preted strictly  according  to  the  original  conception 
out  of  which  they  sprang.  A popular,  and  even  a 
corrupt,  dialect  is  not  less  precise,  or,  in  other  words, 
is  not  less  human  than  a polished  one,  though  its 
interpretation  may  often  be  more  difficult  from  the 
want  of  materials  for  analysis.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  N.  T.,  the  books  themselves  furnish  an  ample 
store  for  the  critic,  and  the  Septuagint,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Hebrew  text,  provides  him  with  the 
history  of  the  language  which  he  has  to  study. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a strange  language  was  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  true  nature  of  Hellenism. 
The  purely  outward  elements  of  the  national  life 
were  laid  aside  with  a facility  of  which  history  offers 
few  examples,  while  the  inner  character  of  the 
people  remained  unchanged.  In  every  respect  the 
thought,  so  to  speak,  was  clothed  in  a new  dress. 
Hellenism  was,  as  it  were,  a fresh  incorporation  of 
Judaism  according  to  altered  laws  of  life  and  wor- 
ship. But  as  the  Hebrew  spirit  made  itself  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  new  dialect,  so  it  remained 
undestroyed  by  the  new  conditions  which  regulated 
its  action.  While  the  Hellenistic  Jews  followed 
their  natural  instinct  for  trade,  which  was  originally 
cur  bed  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  gained  a deeper 
insight  into  foreign  character,  and  with  this  a truer 
sympathy,  or  at  least  a wider  tolerance  towards 
foreign  opinions,  they  found  means  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
their  divine  faith,  and  to  gain  respect  and  attention 
even  from  those  who  did  not  openly  embrace  their 
religion.  Hellenism  accomplished  for  the  outer 
world  what  the  Return  [Cyrus]  accomplished  for 
the  Palestinian  Jews : it  was  the  necessary  step  be- 
tween a religion  of  form  and  a religion  of  spirit: 
it  witnessed  against  Judaism  as  final  and  universal, 
and  it  witnessed  for  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
spiritual  religion  which  should  be  bound  by  no  local 
restrictions.  Under  the  influence  of  this  wider  in- 
struction a Greek  body  grew  up  around  the  Syna- 
gogue, not  admitted  into  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
yet  holding  a recognised  position  with  regard  to  it, 
which  was  able  to  apprehend  the  Apostolic  teaching, 
and  ready  to  receive  it.  The  Hellenists  themselves 
were  at  once  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  pro- 
phets to  their  own  countrymen.  Their  lives  were 
an  abiding  protest  against  polytheism  and  pantheism, 
and  they  retained  with  unshaken  zeal  the  sum  of 
their  ancient  creed,  when  the  preacher  had  popularly 
occupied  the  place  of  the  priest,  and  a service  of 
prayer  and  praise  and  exhortation  had  succeeded  in 
daily  life  to  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Temple. 
Yet  this  new  development  of  Judaism  was  obtained 
without  the  sacrifice  of  national  ties.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  Hellenists  with  the  Temple  was  not 
broken,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews.  [The  Dispersion.]  Unity  coexisted  with 
dispersion  ; and  the  organisation  of  a Catholic  church 
was  foreshadowed,  not  only  in  the  widening  breadth 
of  doctrine,  but  even  externally  in  the  scattered 
communities  which  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  their 
common  centre. 

In  another  aspect  Hellenism  served  as  the  pre-  J 
paration  for  a Catholic  creed.  As  it  furnished  the 
language  of  Christianity,  it  supplied  also  that 
literary  instinct  which  counteracted  the  traditional 
reserve  of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  The  writings  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  with  the  exception  of  the  original  Gospel  of 
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St.  Matthew,  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  Greek  ; and 
Greek  seems  to  have  remained  the  sole  vehicle  of 
Christian  literature,  and  the  prinoipal  medium  of 
Christian  worship,  till  the  Church  of  North  Africa 
rose  into  importance  in  the  time  of  Tertullian. 
•The  Canon  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  early 
Creeds,  and  the  Liturgies,  are  the  memorials  of  this 
Hellenistic  predominance  in  the  Church,  and  the 
types  of  its  working ; and  if  in  later  times  the  Greek 
spirit  descended  to  the  investigation  of  painful  sub- 
tleties, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  fulness 
of  Christian  truth  could  have  been  developed  with- 
out the  power  of  Greek  thought  tempered  by  He- 
brew discipline. 

The  general  relations  of  Hellenism  to  Judaism 
arc  well  treated  in  the  histories  of  Ewald  and  Jost ; 
but  the  Hellenistic  language  is  as  yet,  critically 
speaking,  almost  unexplored.  Winer’s  Grammar 
( Gramm . d.  N.  T.  Sprachidioms,  6te  Aufl.  1855) 
has  done  great  service  in  establishing  the  idea  of 
law  in  N.  T.  language,  which  was  obliterated  by 
earlier  interpreters,  but  even  Winer  does  not  in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect.  The  idioms  of  the  N.  T.  cannot 
be  discussed  apart  from  those  of  the  LXX.  ; and  no 
explanation  can  be  considered  perfect  which  does 
not  take  into  account  the  origin  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  idioms.  For  this  work  even  the  materials 
are  as  yet  deficient.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  still 
in  a most  unsatisfactory  condition ; and  while 
Bruder’s  concordance  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
for  the  vocabulary  of  the  N.  T.,  Trommius’  con- 
cordance to  the  LXX.,  however  useful,  is  quite 
untrustworthy  for  critical  purposes.  [B.  F.  W.] 

HELMET.  [Arms,  p.  112  a.] 

HE'LON  (fril;  XaiKdov  ; Helen),  father  of 
Eliab,  who  was  the  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun,  when  the  census  was  taken  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  16). 
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fimbria).  The  importance  which  the  later  Jews, 
especially  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  5),  attached 
to  the  hem  or  fringe  of  their  garments  was  founded 
upon  the  regulation  in  Num.  xv.  38,  39,  which 
attached  a symbolical  meaning  to  it.  We  must 
not,  however,  conclude  that  the  fringe  owed  its 
origin  to  that  passage : it  was  in  the  first  instance 
the  ordinaiy  mode  of  finishing  the  robe,  the  ends 
of  the  threads  composing  the  woof  being  left  in 
order  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  unravelling,  just  as 
in  the  Egyptian  calasiris  (Her.  ii.  81 ; Wilkinson’s 
Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  90),  and  in  the  Assyrian 
robes  as  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh 
the  blue  riband  being  added  to  strengthen  the 
border.  The  Hebrew  word  tzizith  is  expressive  ot 
this  fretted  edge:  the  Greek  KpacnreSa  (the  ety- 
mology of  which  is  uncertain,  being  variously  traced 
to  Kpocrcos,  &Kpos  7reSoj/,  and  KpifTTts)  applies  to 
the  edge  of  a river  or  mountain  (Xen.  Hist.  Gr. 
iii.  2,  §16,  iv.  6,  §8),  and  is  explained  by  Hesychius 
as  to  iu  rep  &Kpcp  rod  tpariov  K€K\a:ffp.£va 
pdfj.fj.ara  na\  rb  axpov  aurov.  The  beged  or  outer 
robe  was  a simple  quadrangular  piece  of  cloth,  and 
generally  so  worn  that  two  of  the  cornel’s  hung 
down  in  front : these  corners  were  ornamented  with 
a “ riband  of  blue,”  or  rather  dark  violet,  the  riband 
itself  being,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  word 

used,  as  narrow  as  a thread  or  piece  of 

string.  The  Jews  attached  great  sanctity  to  this 
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fringe  (Matt.  ix.  20,  xiv.  36  ; Luke  viii.  44),  and 
the  Pharisees  made  it  more  prominent  than  it  was 
originally  designed  to  be,  enlarging  both  the  fringe 
and  the  riband  to  an  undue  width  (Matt,  xxiii.  5). 
Directions  were  given  as  to  the  number  of  threads 
of  which  it  ought  to  be  composed,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, to  each  of  which  a symbolical  meaning 
was  attached  (Carpzov,  Apparat.  p.  198).  It  was 
appended  in  later  times  to  the  talith  more  especially, 
is  being  the  robe  usually  worn  at  devotions : whence 
the  proverbial  saying  quoted  by  Lightfoot  ( Exercit . 
on  Matt.  v.  40),  “ He  that  takes  care  of  his  fringes 
deserves  a good  coat.”  ' [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'MAM  (Dft'n  ; A tpdv  ; Heman ).  Hori 
(£.  e.  Horite)  and  Hemam  were  sons  (A.  V. 
“ children,”  but  the  word  is  Bene ) of  Lotan,  the 
eldest  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22).  In  the  list  in 
1 Chr.  i.  the  name  appears  as  Homam,  which  is 
probably  the  correct  form. 

HE'MAN  (JD'H  ; Alpdv  and  ’Apkv).  1.  Son 
of  Zerah,  1 Chr.  ii.  6 ; 1 K.  iv.  31.  See  following 
article. 

2.  Son  of  Joel,  and  grandson  of  Samuel  the 
prophet,  a Kohathite.  He  is  called  “the  singer” 
(Tricon),  rather,  the  musician,  1 Chr.  vi.  33, 

and  was  the  first  of  the  three  chief  Levites  to 
whom  was  committed  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  the  temple-service  in  the  reign  of  David, 
as  we  read  1 Chr.  xv.  16-22,  Asaph  and  Ethan, 
or  rather,  according  to  xxv.  1,  3,  Jeduthun,a  being 
his  colleagues.  [Jeduthun.]  The  genealogy  of 
Heman  is  given  in  1 Chr.  vi.  33-38  (A.  V.),  but 
the  generations  between  Assir,  the  son  of  Korah, 
and  Samuel  are  somewhat  confused,  owing  to  two 
collateral  lines  having  got  mixed.  A rectification 
of  this  genealogy  will  be  found  at  p.  214  of  the 
Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  where  it  is  shown  that 
Heman  is  14th  in  descent  from  Levi.  A further 
account  of  Heman  is  given  1 Chr.  xxv.,  where  he  is 
called  (ver.  5)  “ the  king’s  seer  in  the  matters  of 
God,”  the  word  fltri,  “ seer,”  which  in  2 Chr.  xxxv. 
1 5 is  applied  to  Jeduthun,  and  in  xxix.  30  to  Asaph, 
being  probably  used  in  the  same  sense  as  is 
“prophesied,”  of  Asaph  and  Jeduthun  in  xxv.  1-3. 
We  there  learn  that  Heman  had  fourteen  sons, 
and  three  daughters  [H  an  an  I ah  I.],  of  which  the 
sons  all  assisted  in  the  music  under  their  father, 
and  each  of  whom  was  head  of  one ' of  the  twenty- 
four  wards  of  Levites,  who  “ were  instructed  in  the 
songs  of  the  Lord,”  or  rather,  in  sacred  music'. 
Whether  or  no  this  Heman  is  the  person  to  whom 
the  88th  Psalm  is  ascribed  is  doubtful.  The  chief 
reason  for  supposing  him  to  be  the  same  is,  that  as 
other  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  Asaph  and  Jeduthun, 
so  it  is  likely  that  this  one  should  be  to  Heman  the 
singer.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  is  there  called 
“ the  Ezrahite  ; ” and  the  89th  Psalm  is  ascribed 
to  “ Ethan  the  Ezrahite.”  b But  since  Heman  and 
Ethan  are  described  in  1 Chr.  ii.  6,  as  “ sons  of 
Zerah,”  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
Ezrahite  means  “ of  the  family  of  Zerah,”  and  con- 
sequently that  Heman  of  the  88th  Psalm  is  different 
from  Heman  the  singer,  the  Kohathite.  In  1 K. 
iv.  31  again  (hebr.  v.  11),  we  have  mention,  as 
of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 


a NTK  and  prVTP  are  probably  only  clerical  va- 
riations. See  also  2 Chr.  xxix-  13,  14. 
b St.  Augustine’s  copy  read,  with  the  LXX.,  Israelite , 
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Heman,  Chalcol  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol,  a list 
corresponding  with  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zerah, 
in  1 Chr.  ii.  6.  The  inference  from  which  is  that 
there  was  a Heman,  different  from  Heman  the  singer, 
of  the  family  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah,  and  that 
he  is  distinguished  from  Heman  the  singer,  the 
Levite,  by  being  called  the  Ezrahite.  As  regards 
the  age  when  Heman  the  Ezrahite  lived,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  asserted  is  that  he  lived  before 
Solomon,  who  was  said  to  be  “ wiser  than  Heman,” 
and  after  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  His  being  called 
“ son  of  Zerah”  in  1 Chr.  ii.  6,  indicates  nothing 
as  to  the  precise  age  when  he  and  his  brother  lived. 
They  are  probably  mentioned  in  this  abridged 
genealogy,  only  as  having  been  illustrious  persons 
of  their  family.  Nor  is  anything  known  of  Mahol 
their  father.  It  is  of  course  uncertain  whether  the 
tradition  which  ascribed  the  88th  Psalm  to  Heman’s 
authorship  is  trustworthy.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  Psalm  itself  which  clearly  marks  the  time  of 
its  composition.  The  89th  Psalm,  ascribed  to 
Ethan,  seems  to  be  subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  unless  possibly  the  cala- 
mities described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalm  may 
be  understood  of  David’s  flight  at  Absalom’s  rebel- 
lion, in  which  case  ver.  41  would  allude  to  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gera. 

If  Heman  the  Kohathite,  or  his  father,  had  mar- 
ried an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Zerah,  as  the  sons  of 
Hakkoz  did  of  the  house  of  Barzillai,  and  was  so 
reckoned  in  the  genealogy  of  Zerah,  then  all  the 
notices  of  Heman  might  point  to  the  same  person, 
and  the  musical  skill  of  David’s  chief  musician,  and 
the  wisdom  of  David’s  seer,  and  the  genius  of  the 
author  of  the  88th  Psalm,  concurring  in  the  same 
individual,  would  make  him  fit  to  be  joined  with 
those  other  worthies  whose  wisdom  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  Solomon.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
assert  that  this  was  the  case. 

Rosenm.  Proleg.  in  Psalm,  p.  xvii. ; J.  Ols- 
hausen,  on  Psalms ; Einleit.  p.  22  ; Kurzgef. 
Ex  eg.  Handb.  [A.  C.  Id,] 

HE  MATH  (Jim  ; A lpd6,  Alex.  ’Ep.de  ; 
Emath).  Another  form — not  warranted  by  the 
Hebrew — of  the  well-known  name  Hamath  (Am. 
vi.  14). 

HE'MATH  (flftn,  i.  e.  Hammath;  At pad  ; 

Vulg.  translates  de  calore),  a person,  or  a place, 
named  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah,  as  the 
origin  of  the  Kenites,  and  the  “father”  of  the 
house  of  Rechab  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

HEMDAN  (pftn  ; ’A paZd-,  Amdam,  or  Hamr 

dam,  some  copies  Hamdan),  the  eldest  son  of  Dishon, 
son  of  Anah  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  1 Chr.  (i.  41)  the  name  is  changed  to 
Hamran  (plOH),  which  in  the  A.  Y.  is  given  as 
Amram,  probably  following  the  Yulgate  Hamram , 
in  the  earliest  MSS.  Amaran. 

The  name  Hemdan  is  by  Knobel  ( Genesis , 256) 
compared  with  those  of  Humeidy  and  Hamady, 
two  of  the  five  families  of  the  tribe  of  Omran  or 
Amran,  who  are  located  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  Akaba. 
Also  with  the  Bene-Hamyde,  who  are  found  a short 
distance  S.  of  Kerek  (S.E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea)  ; 
and  from  thence  to  el-Busaireh,  probably  the  ancient 

for  Ezrahite,  in  the  titles  to  the  88th  and  89th  Psalms. 
His  explanation  of  the  title  of  Ps.  lxxxviii.  is  a curious 
specimen  of  spiritualizing  interpretation. 
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Bozrah,  on  the  road  to  I’etra.  (See  Burekhardt, 
Syria,  &c.,  695,  407.) 

HEMLOCK  (CPN1).  The  Hebrew  rosh  is  ren- 
dered “ hemlock”  in  two  passages  (Hos.  x.  4 ; Am. 
vi.  12),  but  elsewhere  “gall.”  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  what,  or  indeed  whether  any  particular 
plant  is  meant.  From  a comparison  of  the  passages 
in  which  it  is  noticed  we  may  infer  that  it  grew 
rankly  in  the  corn-fields  (Hos.  x.  4),  and  bore  a 
berry  or  fruit  (Deut.  xxxii.  32  ; Am.  vi.  12),  from 
which  a juice  might  be  expressed  (Jer.  viii.  14)  of 
a very  bitter  flavour  (Deut.  xxix.  18  ; Jer.  ix.  15, 
xxiii.  15;  Lam.  iii.  19),  but  not  necessarily 
poisonous,  as  Winer  (s.  v.  Gift)  assumes.  In  the 
LXX.  it  is  rendered  by  a general  term,  x°^*h 
expressive  of  bitterness,  with  the  exception  of  the 
passage  in  Hosea,  where  &y pecans,  “ couch  grass,” 
occurs.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to 
the  plant:  Gesenius  ( T/ies . p.  1251)  suggests,  on 
etymological  grounds,  “ poppy-heads,”  or  the  seed- 
vessels  of  the  papaver  somniferum,  from  which  an 
intoxicating  liquor  may  be  extracted : the  objection 
to  this,  however,  is  that  it  is  not  bitter.  The  colo- 
cynth  ( cucumis  colocynthi ) has  been  proposed  ; this 
is  notoriously  bitter,  but  is  not  found  growing  wild 
in  corn-fields.  Michaelis  (JSuppl.  2220)  is  in  favour 
of  the  darnel  (folium  temulentum,  the  fi^dviov  of 
Matt.  xiii.  25),  which  grows  amidst  wheat,  and 
has  a prejudicial  effect  if  not  separated  from  it 
in  bread  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii.  55):  the 
objection,  in  this  case,  is  that  it  produces  no  fruit 
or  berry.  Celsius  (Hie rob.  ii.  46)  is  in  favour  of  the 
“ hemlock,”  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  a most  learned 
Rabbi,  Ben  Melech,  to  that  e fleet.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  name  may  have  been  applied  to 
several  plants  having  an  acrid  juice.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HEN  (}n  ; Hem).  According  to  the  rendering 
of  the  passage  (Zech.  vi.  14)  adopted  in  the  A.  V. 
Hen  (or  accurately  Chen)  is  the  name  of  a son  of 
Zephaniah,  and  apparently  the  same  who  is  called 
Josiah  in  ver.  10.  But  by  the  LXX.  (xdpts), 
Ewald  ( Gunst ),  and  other  interpreters,  the  words 
are  taken  to  mean  “ for  the  favour  of  the  son  of 
Zephaniah.” 

HEN.  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the  Bible 
except  in  the  passages  (Matt,  xxiii.  37  ; Luke  xiii. 
34),  where  our  Saviour  touchingly  compares  His 
anxiety  to  save  Jerusalem  to  the  tender  care  of  a 
hen  “ gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings.” 
The  word  employed  is  opvis,  which  is  used  in  the 
same  specific  sense  in  classical  Greek  (Aristoph. 
Av.  102,  Vesp.  811).  That  a bird,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  household,  and  so  common  in 
Palestine,  as  we  know  from  Rabbinical  sources, 
should  receive  such  slight  notice,  is  certainly 
singular ; it  is  almost  equally  singular  that  it  is 
nowhere  represented  in  the  paintings  of  ancient 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  i.  234).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'NA  (yjH  ; ’A vd ; Ana ) seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  a monarchical  state  which 
the  Assyrian  kings  had  reduced  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  13:  Is.  xxxvii.  13). 
Its  connexion  with  Sepharvaim,  or  Sippara,  would 
lead  us  to  place  it  in  Babylonia,  or  at  any  rate  on 
the  Euphrates.  Here,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Sippara  (now  Mosaib),  is  an  ancient  town  called 
Ana  or  Anah,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  former 
times  a place  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Abulfeda,  by  William  of  Tyre,  and  others 
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(see  Asseman.  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  560,  and 
p.  717).  The  conjecture  by  some  (see  Winer’s 
Realworterbuch,  s.  v.)  that  this  may  be  Hena,  is 
probable,  and  deserves  acceptance.  A further  con- 
jecture identifies  Ana  with  a town  called  Anat 
(PI  is  merely  the  feminine  termination),  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates  (Fox  Talbot’s  Assy- 
rian Texts,  21  ; Layard’s  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
355)  at  some  distance  below  its  junction  with  the 
Chabour  ; and  which  appears  as  Anatho  ifAvaOd) 
in  Isidore  of  Charax  (Mails.  Barth,  p.  4).  The 
modern  Anat  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
while  the  name  also  attaches  to  some  ruins  a little 
lower  down  upon  the  left  bank ; but  between  them 
is  “ a string  of  islands  ” (Chesney’s  Euphrates 
Expedition,  i.  53),  on  one  or  more  of  which  the 
ancient  city  may  have  been  situated.  [G.  B.] 

HEN'ADAD  (T73n  ; ’HmSaS  ; Henadad, 
Enadad),  the  head  of  a family  of  I.evites  who 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  under  Jeshua  (Ezr.  iii.  9).  Bavai  and 
Binnui  (Nell.  iii.  18,  24),  who  assisted  in  the  repair 
of  the  wall  of  the  city,  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  family.  The  latter  also  represented  his  family 
at  the  signing  of  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  9). 

HE'NOCH  (Ipjn  ; 'Evdx ; Henoch).  1.  The 
form  in  which  the  well-known  name  Enoch  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1 Chr.  i.  3.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  both  here  and  in  Genesis,  viz.  Chanoc. 
Perhaps  in  the  present  case  our  translators  followed 
the  Vulgate.  2.  So  they  appear  also  to  have  done 
in  1 Chr.  i.  33  with  a name  which  in  Gen.  xxv.  4 
is  more  accurately  given  as  Hanocji. 

HE'PHER  pan  ; ’O <f>4p  ; Hepher).  1.  A de- 
scendant of  Manasseh.  The  youngest  of  the  sons 
of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32),  and  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Hepherites.  Hepher  was  father  of  Ze- 
LOPHEHAD  (xxvi.  33;  xxvii.  1),  whose  daughters 
first  l-aised  the  question  of  the  right  of  a woman 
having  no  brother,  to  hold  the  property  of  her 
father. 

2.  (’H^ctA  ; Hepher)  The  second  son  of  Naarah, 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  the  “ father  of 
Tekoa”  (1  Chr.  iv.  6),  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah. 

3.  The  Mecherathite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David’s 
guard,  according  to  the  list  of  1 Chr.  xi.  36.  In 
the  catalogue  of  2 Samuel  this  name  does  not  exist 
(see  xxiii.  34) : and  the  conclusion  of  Kenuicott,  after 
a full  investigation  of  the  passages,  is  that  the  names 
in  Samuel  are  the  originals,  and  that  Hepher  is  a 
mere  corruption  of  them. 

HE'PHER  pen  ; ’O (pep  ; Opher),  a place  in 
ancient  Canaan,  which,  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest,  occurs  in  the  list  of 
conquered  kings  (Josh.  xii.  17).  It  was  on  the 
west  of  Jordan  (comp.  7).  So  was  also  the  “ land  or 
Hepher”  ('ll  terra  Epher),  which  is  tiamed 

Avith  Socoh  as  one  of  Solomon’s  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  lv.  iv.  10).  To  judge  from  this  catalogue 
it  lay  towards  the  south  of  central  Palestine,  at 
any  rate  below  Dor : so  that  there  cannot  be  any 
connexion  between  it  and  Gath-iiepher,  whi:h 
was  in  Zebulun  near  Sepphoris.  [G.] 

HE  PHERITES,  THE  (psnn,  i.  e.  « the 

Hepherite;”  o ’O <pepl  ] familia  Hcpheritarum), 
the  family  of  Hepher  the  son  of  Gilead  (Num. 
xxvi.  32). 
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HEPH'ZI-BAH  (nn-'vsn  ; 0€\T]/m  ipiv ; 

voluntas  mea  in  ea).  1.  A name  signifying  “ My 
delight  in  her,”  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
restored  Jerusalem  (Is.  lxii.  4).  The  succeeding 
sentence  contains  a play  on  the  word — “ for 
Jehovah  delighteth  Q*Dn,  chaplietz ) in  thee.” 

2.  (’A \J/t/3a,  Alex.  ’ 0\f/ij3d  ; Joseph.  ’Axtj8ct ; 
Haphsiba).  It  was  actually  the  name  of  the  queen 
of  King  Hezekiah,  and  the  mother  of  Manasseh 
(2  K.  xxi.  1).  In  the  parallel  account  (2  Ohr. 
xxxiii.  1)  her  name  is  omitted.  No  clue  is  given 
us  to  the  character  of  this  queen.  But  if  she  was 
an  adherent  of  Jehovah— and  this  the  wife  of  He- 
zekiah could  not  fail  to  be — it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  words  of  Is.  lxii.  4 may  contain  a compli- 
mentary allusion  to  her. 

PIERALD  (NrniD).  The  only  notice  of  this 
officer  in  the  0.  T.  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  4 ; the  term 
there  used  is  connected  etymologically  with  the 
(Keek  K^pvacru  and  Kpd(ct),  and  with  our  “ cry.” 
Theie  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  office  of  the 
herald  in  the  expressions  icqpviTfrca,  KT)pv £,  and 
K'fipvy/j.a,  which  are  frequent  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
which  are  but  inadequately  rendered  by  “ preach,” 
&c.  The  term  “ herald  ” might  be  substituted  in 
1 Tim.  ii.  7 ; 2 Tim.  i.  1 1 ; 2 Pet.  ii.  5.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HER'CULES  ('Hpa/c\7js),  the  name  com- 
monly applied  by  the  Western  nations  to  the  tute- 
lary deity  of  Tyre,  whose  national  title  was  Melkart a 
(mp  te,  i.  e.  mp  “f?D,  the  king  of  the  city 
= 7ro\iovxos,  M e\'iKapos,  Phil.  Bybl.  ap.  Euseb. 
Praep.  Eo . i.  10).  The  identification  was  based 
upon  a similarity  of  the  legends  and  attributes 
referred  to  the  two  deities,  but  Herodotus  (ii.  44) 
recognised  their  distinctness,  and  dwells  on  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  Tyrian  rite  (Herod.  1.  c.  ; 
cf.  Strabo,  xyi.  757  ; Arr.  Alex.  ii.  16  ; Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  5,  §3 ; c.  Apion.  i.  18).  The  worship 
of  Melkart  was  spread  throughout  the  Tyrian  colo- 
nies, and  was  especially  established  at  Carthage 
(cf.  Ramilcar),  where  it  was  celebrated  even  with 
human  sacrifices  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4 (5)  ; cf. 
Jer.  xix.  5).  Mention  is  made  of  public  embassies 
sent  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  state  to 
honour  the  national  God.  (Arr.  Alex.  ii.  24 ; 
Q.  Curt.  iv.  2 ; Polyb.  xxxi.  20),  and  this  fact 
places  in  a clearer  light  the  offence  of  Jason  in 
sending  envoys  ( Oeupois ) to  his  festival  (2  Macc. 
iv.  19  ff.). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Melkart  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  Baal — the  Prince  (^J12n) — 
mentioned  in  the  later  history  of  the  0.  T.  The 
worship  of  “ Baal  ” was  introduced  from  Tyre  (IK. 
xvi.  31 ; cf.  2 K.  xii.  18)  after  the  earlier  Canaanitish 
idolatry  had  been  put  down  (1  Sam.  vii.  4 ; cf.  1 K. 
xi.  5-8),  and  Melkart  (Hercules)  and  Astarte  appear 
in  the  same  close  relation  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c.)  as  Baal 

a This  identification  is  distinctly  made  in  a Maltese 
inscription  quoted  by  Gesenius  (Ersch  und  Gruber’s 
Encyklop.  s.  v.  Bel,  and  Thesaurus , s.  v.  where 

-iv  bin  mpbo  answers  to  ’Hpa/eAei  <*-PXr?Y£77?* 

b These  were  common,  and  are  frequently  alluded 
to.  The  expression  “lp2-ni2&P,  2 Sam.  xvii.  29. 
means  cheese  of  cows’  milk ; that  Arab. 

Gen.  xviii.  8,  Is.  vii.  15,  2 Sam.  xvii.  29, 
Job  xx.  17,  Judg.  v.  25,  I’rov.  xxx.  33,  is  properly 
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and  Astarte.  The  objections  which  arc  urged  against 
the  identification  appear  to  have  little  w eight ; but 
the  supposed  connexions  between  Melkart  and  other 
gods  (Moloch,  &c.)  which  have  been  suggested  (Pauly, 
Real-Encycl.  s.  v.  M dearth ) appear  less  likely  (cf. 
Gesenius,  l.  c. ; Movers,  Phoenizier , i.  176  ft’., 385  ft’. 
[Baal.] 

The  direct  deiivation  of  the  word  Hercules  from 
Phoenician  roots  either  as  ^D“in,  circuitor , the 
traveller,  in  reference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  with 
whom  he  was  identified,  or  to  the  journeys  of  the 
hero,  or  again  as  (’A pxaXevs,  Etym.  M.)  the 

strong  conquers,  has  little  probability.  [B.  F.  W.] 

HERD,  HERDSMAN.  The  herd  was  greatly 
regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  period. 
Its  multiplying  was  considered  as  a blessing,  and 
its  decrease  as  a curse  (Gen.  xiii.  2;  Deut.  vii.  14, 
xxviii.  4;  Ps.  evii.  38,  cxliv.  14;  Jer.  Ii.  23). 
The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock  next  to  horse 
and  mule,  and  (since  those  were  rare)  the  thing 
of  greatest  value  which  was  commonly  possessed 
(IK.  xviii.  5).  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  haul's 
threat  (1  Sam.  xi.  7).  The  herd  yielded  the  most 
esteemed  sacrifice  (Num.  vii.  3 ; Ps.  lxix.  31  ; Is. 
lxvi.  3);  also  flesh-meat  and  milk,  chiefly  con- 
verted, probably,  into  butter  and  cheese  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14 ; 2 Sam.  xvii.  29),  which  such  milk  yields 
more  copiously  than  that  of  small  cattle b (A list. 
Hist.  Anim.  iii.  20).  The  full-grown  ox  is  hardly 
ever  slaughtered  in  Syria ; but,  both  for  sacrificial 
and  convivial  purposes,  the  young  animal  was  pre- 
ferred (Ex.  xxix.  1) — perhaps  three  years  might  be 
the  age  up  to  -which  it  was  so  regarded  (Gen.  xv. 
9) — and  is  spoken  of  as  a special  dainty  (Gen. 
xviii.  8 ; Am.  vi.  4 ; Luke  xv.  23).  The  case  of 
Gideon’s  sacrifice  was  one  of  exigency  (Judg.  vi. 
25)  and  exceptional.  So  that  of  the  people  ( 1 Sam. 
xiv.  32)  was  an  act  of  wanton  excess.  The  agri- 
cultural and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox,  in  plough- 
ing, threshing  [Agriculture],  and  as  a beast  of 
burden  (1  Chi',  xii.  40;  Is.  xlvi.  1),  made  such  a 
slaughtering  seem  wasteful ; nor,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties of  grazing,  fattening,  &c.,  is  beef  the  product 
of  an  eastern  climate.  The  animal  was  broken  to 
service  probably  in  his  third  year  (Is.  xv.  5 ; Jer. 
xlviii.  34;  comp.  Plin.  JSf.  H.  viii.  70,  ed.  Par.). 
In  the  moist  season,  when  grass  abounded  in  the 
waste  lands,  especially  in  the  “ south  ” region, 
herds  grazed  there  ; e.  g.  in  Carmel  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2;  2 Chr.  xxvi.  10). 
Dothan  also,  Mishor,  and  Sharon  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17  ; 
comp.  Robinson,  iii.  122  ; Stanley,  S.  fy  P-  247, 
260,  484,  5 ; 1 Chr.  xxvii.  29 ; Is.  lxv.  10)  were 
favourite  pastures.  For  such  purposes  Uzziah  built 
towers  in  the  wilderness  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Not 
only  grass,0  but  foliage,  is  acceptable  to  the  ox,  and 
the  hills  and  woods  of  Bashan  and  Gilead  afforded 
both  abundantly ; on  such  upland  (Ps.  1. 10,  lxv.  12) 


rendered  “butter”  (which  Gesenius,  s.v.,  is  mistaken 
in  declaring  to  he  “ hardly  known  to  the  Orientals, 
except  as  a medicine”).  The  word  ilJDJb  Job  x.  10, 

is  the  same  as  the  Arab.  applied  by  the 

Bedouins  to  their  goats’  milk  cheese. 

c In  Num.  xxii.  4,  the  word  p“)>,  in  A.  V.  “ grass,” 
really  includes  all  vegetation.  Comp.  Ex.  x.  15,  Is. 
xxvii.  20,  Cato  de  R.  R.  c 30,  Varro  de  R.  R.  i.  15, 
and  ii.  5.  “TVi!,  Job  iii.  42,  xl.  15,  seems  used  in  a 
signification  equal’  v wide. 
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pastures  cattle  might  graze,  as  also,  of  course,  by 
river  sides,  when  driven  by  the  heat  from  the  regions 
of  the  “ wilderness.”  Especially  was  the  eastern 
table-land  (Ez.  xxxix.  18  ; Num.  xxxii.  4)  “ a place 
for  cattle,”  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  half  Manasseh,  who  settled  there,  retained 
something  of  the  nomadic  character  and  handed 
down  some  image  of  the  patriarchal  life  (Stanley, 
S.  j P.  324-5).  Herdsmen,  &c.,  in  Egypt  were 

a low,  perhaps  the  lowest,  caste  ; hence  as  Jo- 
seph’s kindred,  through  his  position,  were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  highest  castes,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  “ an  abomination  but  of  the  abundance 
of  cattle  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  care  there  bestowed 
on  them,  there  is  no  doubt  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  17  ; Ex. 
ix.  4,  20).  Brands  were  used  to  distinguish  the 
owner’s  herds  (Wilkinson,  iii.  8, 195;  iv.  125-131). 


So  the  plagua  ot  hail  was  sent  to  smite  especially  the 
cattle  (Ps.  lxxviii.  48),  the  firstborn  of  which  also 
were  smitten  (Ex.  xii.  29).  The  Israelites  departing 
stipulated  for  (Ex.  x.  2fi)  and  took  “ much  cattle  ” 
with  them  (xii.  38).  [Wilderness  of  Wander- 
ing.] Cattle  formed  thus  one  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Israelitish  nation  in  its  greatest  period,  and  be- 
came almost  a part  of  that  greatness.  They  are  the 
subject  of  providential  care  and  legislative  ordinance 
(Ex.  xx.  10,  xxi.  28, d xxxiv.  19  ; Lev.  xix.  19,  xxv. 
7 ; Deut.  xi.  15,  xxii.  1,4,  10,  xxv.  4;  Ps.  civ.  14  ; 
Is.  xxx.  23;  Jon.  iv.  11),  and  even  the  Levites, 
though  not  holding  land,  were  allowed  cattle  (Num. 
xxxv.  2,  3).  When  pasture  failed,  a mixture  of 
various  grains  (called,  Job  vi.  5,  rendered 

“fodder”  in  the  A.  V.,  and,  Is.  xxx.  24,  “pro- 
vender  ;”  e comp,  the  Roman  farrago  and  ocymum, 
Plin.  xviii.  10  and  42)  was  used,  as  also  jUPl, 
“ chopped  straw  ” (Gen.  xxiv.  25  ; Is.  xi.  7,  lxv. 
25),  which  was  tom  in  pieces  by  the  threshing- 
machine  and  used  probably  for  feeding  in  stalls. 

d Rabbis  differ  on  the  question  whether  the  owner  j 
of  the  animal  was  under  this  enactment  liable  or 
not  liable.  See  de  R.  R.  Vetcrum  Hcbracorum , c.  ii. ; 
Ugolini,  xxix. 


These  last  formed  an  important  adjunct  to  cattle- 
keeping, being  indispensable  for  shelter  at  certain 
seasons  (Exod.  ix.  6,  19).  The  herd,  after  its  har- 
vest-duty was  done,  which  probably  caused  it  to  be 
in  high  condition,  was  specially  worth  cai’ing  for:  at 
the  same  time  most  open  pastures  would  have  failed 
because  of  the  heat.  It  was  then  probably  stalled, 
and  would  continue  so  until  vegetation  returned. 
Hence  the  failure  of  “ the  herd”  from  “ the  stalls’1 
is  mentioned  as  a feature  of  scarcity  (Hab.  iii.  17). 
“ Calves  of  the  stall”  (Mai.  iv.  2 ; Prov.  xv.  17) 
are  the  objects  of  watchful  care.  The  Reubenites, 
&c.,  bestowed  their  cattle  “in  cities”  when  they 
passed  the  Jordan  to  share  the  toils  of  conquest 
(Deut.  iii.  19),  i.  e.  probably  in  some  pastures 
closely  adjoining,  like  the  “suburbs”  appointed  for 
the  cattle  of  the  Levites  (Num.  xxxv.  2,3;  Josh. 

xxi.  2).  Cattle  were  ordinarily  allowed 
as  a prey  in  war  to  the  captor  (Deut. 

xx.  14;  Josh.  viii.  2),  and  the  case  of 
Amalek  is  exceptional,  probably  to 
mark  the  extreme  curse  to  which  that 
people  was  devoted  (Ex.  xvii.  14 ; 
1 Sam.  xv.  3).  The  occupation  of 
herdsman  was  honourable  in  early 
times  (Gen.  xlvii.  6 ; 1 Sam.  xi.  5 ; 
1 Chr.  xxvii.  29,  xxviji.  1).  Saul 
himself  resumed  it  in  the  interval  of 
his  cares  as  king : also  Doeg  was  ceiv 
tainly  high  in  his  confidence  (1  Sam. 

xxi.  7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of  Jo- 
seph’s brethren  “ rulers  over  his  cattle.” 
David’s  herd-masters  were  among  his 

chief  officers  of  state.  In  Solomon’s  time  the  relative 
importance  of  the  pursuit  declined  as  commerce  grew, 
but  it  was  still  extensive  (Eccl.  ii.  7 ; IK.  iv.  23). 
It  must  have  greatly  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the 
enemies  to  which  the  country  under  the  later  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  was  exposed.  Uzziah,  however 
(2  Chr.  xx  vi.  10),  and  Hezekiah  (xxxii.  28,  29\ 
resuming  command  of  the  open  country,  revived  it. 
Josiah  also  seems  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  (xxxv. 
7-9).  The  prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  this 
occupation  (Am.  i.  1,  vii.  14).  A goad  was  used 
(Judg.  iii.  31;  1 Sam.  xiii.  21,  Jinf,, 

being,  as  mostly,  a staff  armed  with  a spike.  For 
the  word  Herd  as  applied  to  swine,  see  Swine: 
and  on  the  general  subject,  Ugolini,  xxix.,  de  R.  R. 
vett.  Hebr.  c.  ii.,  which  will  be  found  nearly  ex- 
haustive of  it.  [R*  H.] 

ILE'RES  (Is.  xix.  18  ; A.  Y.  “destruction”  or 
“ the  suji  ”).  See  Ir-ha-heres. 

HE'RESH  (Bhn  = artificer  ; ’A pfc,  Alex. 

e The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  ^53,  to  mix. 
The  passage  in  Isaiah  probably  means  that  in  the 
abundant  yield  of  the  crops  the  cattle  should  eat  of 
the  best,  such  a <5  was  usually  consumed  by  man. 


A deformed  oxherd,  so  represented  to  mark  contempt.  (Wilkinson), 
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Apes;  carpentarius ),  a Levite;  one  of  the  staff' 
attached  to  the  tabernacle  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

HER'MAS  (CE ppas,  from  'Eppys,  the  “ Greek 
god  of  gain,”  or  Mercury),  the  name  of  a person 
to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (xvi.  14),  and  consequently  then  resi- 
dent in  Rome,  and  a Christian : and  yet  the  origin  of 
the  name,  like  that  of  the  other  four  mentioned  in 
the  same  verse,  is  Greek.  However,  in  those  days, 
even  a Jew,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  might  acquire 
Roman  citizenship.  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Origen, 
agree  in  attributing  to  him  the  work  called  the 
Shepherd : which,  from  the  name  of  Clement  oc- 
curring in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  I.  ; while  others  affirm 
it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a namesake  in  the  fol- 
lowing age,  and  brother  to  Pius  I. ; others  again 
have  argued  against  its  genuineness.  (Cave,  Hist. 
I/it.  s.  v.;  Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  i.  2,  3-6; 
Dindorf,  Praef.  ad  Ilennae  Past.)  From  internal 
evidence,  its  author,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to 
have  been  a married  man  and  father  of  a family : 
a*deep  mystic,  but  without  ecclesiastical  rank. 
Further,  the  work  in  question  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Greek — in  which  language 
it  is  frequently  cited  by  the  Greek  Fathers— though 
it  now  only  exists  entire  in  a Latin  version.  It  was 
never  received  into  the  canon ; but  yet  was  generally 
cited  with  respect  only  second  to  that  which  was 
paid  to  the  authoritative  books  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
was  held  to  be  in  some  sense  inspired  (Caillau’s 
Patres,  tom.  i.  p.  17).  It  may  be  styled  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  of  ante-Nicene  times ; and  is 
divided  into  three  parts  ; the  first  containing  four 
visions,  the  second  twelve  moral  and  spiritual  pre- 
cepts, and  the  third  ten  similitudes,  each  intended 
to  shadow  forth  some  verity  (Caillau,  ibid.).  Evpry 
man,  according  to  this  writer,  is  attended  by  a good 
and  bad  angel,  who  are  continually  endeavouring  to 
affect  his  course  through  life ; a doctrine  which 
forcibly  recalls  the  fable  of  Prodicus  respecting  the 
choice  of  Hercules  (Xenoph.  Mem.  ii.  1). 

The  Hermas  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  cele- 
brated as  a saint  in  the  Roman  calendar  on  May  9 
(Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  May  9).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HERMES  ('Epprjs),  the  name  of  a man  men- 
tioned in  the  same  Epistle  with  the  preceding  (Rom. 
xvi.  14).  “ According  to  the  Greeks,”  says  Calmet 
(Diet.  s.  v.),  “ he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dalmatia.”  His  festival 
occurs  in  their  calendar  upon  April  8 (Neale, 
Eastern  Church,  ii.  774).  [E.  S.  F.] 

HERMOGr'ENES  (fEppoyevys),  a person  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  in  the  latest  of  all  his  Epistles 
(2  Tim.  i.  15  ; see  Alford’s  Proleg.  c.  vii.  §35), 
when  “ all  in  Asia  ” ( i . e.  those  whom  he  had 
left  there)  ‘‘  had  turned  away  from  him,”  and 
among  their  number  “ Phygellus  and  Hermogenes.” 
It  does  not  appear  whether  they  had  merely  for- 
saken his  cause,  now  that  he  was  in  bonds,  through 
fear,  like  those  of  whom  St.  Cyprian  treats  in  his 
celebrated  work  De  Lapsis ; or  whether,  like 
Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  (ibid.  ch.  ii.  18),  they 
had  embraced  false  doctrine.  It  is  just  possible 
that  there  may  be  a contrast  intended  between  these 
two  sets  of  deserters.  According  to  the  legendary 
history,  bearing  the  name  of  Abdias  (Fabricii  Cod. 
Apocryph.  H.  T.  p.  517)  Hermogenes  had  been  a 
magician,  and  was,  with  Philetus,  converted  by 
St.  James  the  Great,  who  destroyed  the  charm  of 
his  spells.  Neither  the  Hermogenes,  who  suffered 


in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (Hoffman,  Lex.  Univ. 
s.  v.;  Alford  on  2 Tim.  i.  15),  nor  the  Hermo- 
genes, against  whom  Tertullian  wrote — still  less 
the  martyrs  of  the  Greek  calendar  (Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  ii.  p.  770,  January  24,  and  p.  781,  Sep- 
tember 1) — are  to  be  confounded  with  the  person 
now  under  notice,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 


HER'MON  (flDin  ; A epp&v),  a mountain  on 
the  north-eastern  border  of  Palestine  (Deut.  iii.  8 ; 
Josh.  xii.  1),  over  against  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17), 
adjoining  the  plateau  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  r.  23). 
Its  situation  being  thus  clearly  defined  in  Scripture, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  It  stands 
at  the  southern  end,  and  is  the  culminating  point 
of  the  anti-Libanus  range ; it  towers  high  above  the 
ancient  border-city  of  Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
mountain  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  The  name  Hermon 
was  doubtless  suggested  by  its  appearance — “a  lofty 
prominent  peak,”  visible  from  afar  (pD“in  has  the 
so. 

same  meaning  as  the  Arabic  ; just  as  Leba- 

non was  suggested  by  the  white  character  of  its 
limestone  strata.  Other  names  were  also  given  to 
Hermon,  each  in  like  manner  descriptive  of  some 
striking  feature.  The  Sidonians  called  it  Sirion 
(}'V*1^,  from  mty,  “ to  glitter”),  and  the  Amorites 
Shenir  (TOC^,  from  “132^,  “ to  clatter  ”),  both  sig- 
nifying “ breastplate,”  and  suggested  by  its  rounded 
glittering  top,  when  the  sun’s  rays  were  reflected 
by  the  snow  that  covers  it  (Deut.  iii.  9 ; Cant, 
iv.  8 ; Ez.  xxvii.  5).  It  was  also  named  Sion, 
“ the  elevated”  (j*&$'2^),  towering  over  all  its  com- 


peers (Deut.  iv.  48).  So  now,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  called  Jebel  esli-Sheikh  Qs\a^1!  Jjos*.)? 
“ the  chief  mountain  — a name  it  well  deserves  ; 


and  Jebel  eth-Thelj  (^XaH  “ snowy 

mountain,”  which  every  man  who  sees  it  will  say  is 
peculiarly  appropriate.  When  the  whole  country 
is  parched  with  the  summer-sun,  white  lines  of 
snow  streak  the  head  of  Hermon.  This  mountain 
was  the  great  landmark  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
associated  with  their  northern  border  almost  as 


intimately  as  the  sea  was  with  the  western  (see  D) 
in  Ex.  xxvii.  12,  A.  V.  “west Josh.  viii.  9).  They 
conquered  all  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  “ from  the 
river  Arnon  unto  Mount  Hermon  ” (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv. 
48  ; Josh.  xi.  17).  Baal-gad,  the  border-city  before 
Dan  became  historic,  is  described  as  “ under  Mount 
Hermon”  (Josh.  xiii.  5,  xi.  17);  and  when  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  conquered  their  whole  allotted 
territory,  they  are  said  to  have  “ increased  from 
Bashan  unto  Baal-hermon  and  Senir,  and  unto 
Mount  Hermon”  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  In  one  passage 
Hermon  would  almost-  seem  to  be  used  to  signify 
“ north,”  as  the  word  “ sea”  (D))  is  for  “ west  ” — 
“ the  north  and  the  south  Thou  hast  created  them  ; 
Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name  ” (Ps. 
lxxxix.  12).  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  From 
whatever  part  of  Palestine  the  Israelite  turned  his 
eyes  northward,  Hermon  was  there,  terminating 
the  view.  From  the  plain  along  the  coast,  from 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  from  the  Jordan  valley, 
from  the  heights  of  Moab  and  Gilead,  from  the 
plateau  of  Bashan,  that  pale-blue,  snow-capped 
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cone  forms  the  one  feature  on  the  northern  Horizon. 
The  “ dew  of  Hermon”  is  once  referred  to  in  a 
passage  which  has  long  been  considered  a geo- 
graphical puzzle — “ As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  the 
dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion” 
(Ps.  cxxxiii.  3).  Zion  (fP¥)  is  probably  used  here 
for  Sion  (j&'EJ*),  one  of  the  old  names  of  Hermon 
(Deut.  iv.  48).  The  snow  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  condenses  the  vapours  that  float  during 
the  summer  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
causing  light  clouds  to  hover  around  it,  and  abun- 
dant dew  to  descend  on  it,  while  the  whole  country 
elsewhere  is  parched,  and  the  whole  heaven  else- 
where cloudless. 

Hermon  has  three  summits,  situated  like  the 
angles  of  a triangle,  and  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  each  other.  They  do  not  differ  much  in  ele- 
vation. This  may  account  for  the  expression  in 
Ps.  xlii.  7 (6),  “ I will  remember  thee  from  the 
land  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Hermons  (D'JID'in) — 
perhaps  also  for  the  three  appellations  in  1 Chr.  v. 
23.  On  one  of  the  summits  are  curious  and  in- 
teresting ruins.  Round  a rock  which  forms  the 
crest  of  the  peak  are  the  foundations  of  a rude 
circular  wall,  composed  of  massive  stones;  and 
within  the  circle  is  a large  heap  of  hewn  stones, 
surrounding  the  remains  of  a small  and  very  ancient 
temple.  This  is  evidently  one  of  those  “ high 
places  ” which  the  old  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and 
the  Jews  frequently  in  imitation  of  them,  set  up 
“ upon  every  high  mountain  and  upon  every  hill  ” 
(Deut.  xii.  2;  2 K.  xvii.  10, 11).  In  two  passages 
of  Scripture  this  mountain  is  called  Baal-hermon 
(flCnn  tel,  Judg.  iii.  3 ; 1 Chr.  v.  23) ; and  the 
only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  it  is  that  Baal 
was  there  worshipped.  Jerome  says  of  it,  “dici- 
turque  in  vertice  ejus  insigne  templum,  quod  ab 
ethnicis  cultui  habetur  e regione  Paneadis  et  Li- 
bani  ” — reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  building 
whose  ruins  are  still  seen  ( Onom . s.  v.  Hermon). 
It  is  remarkable  that  Hermon  was  anciently  en- 
compassed by  a circle  of  temples,  all  facing  the 
summit.  Can  it  be  that  this  mountain  was  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Baal,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
old  Syrians  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews,  and 
what  Mekkah  is  to  the  Muslems?  (See  Handb.  for 
Syr.  and  Pal.  454,  457  ; Reland,  Pal.  323  sq.) 

The  height  of  Hermon  has  never  been  measured, 
though  it  has  been  often  estimated.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  second  mountain  in  Syria,  ranking 
next  to  the  summit  of  Lebanon  near  the  Cedars, 
and  only  a few  hundred  feet  lower  than  it.  It 
may  safely  be  estimated  at  10,000  feet.  It  rises 
up  an  obtuse  truncated  cone,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  above  the  ridges  that  radiate  from  it— thus 
having  a more  commanding  aspect  than  any  other 
mountain  in  Syria.  The  cone  is  entirely  naked. 
A coating  of  disintegrated  limestone  covers  the  sur- 
face, rendering  it  smooth  and  bleak.  The  snow 
never  disappears  from  its  summit.  In  spring  and 
early  summer  the  top  is  entirely  covered.  As 
summer  advances  the  snow  gradually  melts  from 

* The  Jewish  partisans  of  Herod  (Nicolas  Damas- 
cenus,  ap.  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  3)  sought  to  raise  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a descent  from  one  of  the  noble  families 
which  returned  from  Babylon  ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
early  Christian  writers  represented  his  origin  as  utterly 
mean  and  servile.  Africanus  has  preserved  a tradi- 
tion (Routh,  Pell.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  235),  on  the  authority  of 
“ the  natural  kinsmen  of  the  Saviour,”  which  makes 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod,  the  son  of  one  Herod, 
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the  tops  of  the  ridges,  but  remains  in  long  glitter- 
ing streaks  in  the  ravines  that  radiate  from  the 
centre,  looking  in  the  distance  like  the  white  locks 
that  scantily  cover  the  head  of  old  age.  (See  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  i.) 

A tradition,  originating  apparently  about  the 
time  of  Jerome  (Reland,  p.  326),  gave  the  name 
Hermon  to  the  range  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy  near  Tabor, 
the  better  to  explain  Ps.  lxxxix.  12.  The  name 
still  continues  in  the  monasteries  of  Palestine,  and 
has  thus  crept  into  books  of  travel.  [J.  L.  P.] 

HER'OD  (‘HpwSTjs,  i.  e.  Herodes).  The  He- 
rodian Family.  The  history  of  the  Herodian 
family  presents  one  side  of  the  last  development  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  evils  which  had  existed  in 
the  hierarchy  which  grew  up  after  the  Return,  found 
an  unexpected  embodiment  in  the  tyranny  of  a fo- 
reign usurper.  Religion  was  adopted  as  a policy ; 
and  the  hellenizing  designs  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
were  carried  out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men 
who  professed  to  observe  the  Law.  Side  by  side 
with  the  spiritual  “ kingdom  of  God,”  proclaimed 
by  John  the  Baptist,  and  founded  by  the  Lord,  a 
kingdom  of  the  world  was  established,  which  in  its 
external  splendour  recalled  the  traditional  magnifi- 
cence of  Solomon.  The  simultaneous  realization  of 
the  two  principles,  national  and  spiritual,  which  had 
long  variously  influenced  the  Jews,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a dynasty  and  a church,  is  a fact  pregnant 
with  instruction.  In  the  fulness  of  time  a descend- 
ant of  Esau  established  a false  counterpart  of  the 
promised  glories  of  Messiah. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Herods ; but  neglecting  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  friends  and  enemies, a it  seems  certain  that  they 
were  of  Idumaean  descent  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  3),  a 
fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
names  which  were  retained  in  the  family  (Ewald, 
Geschichte,  iv.  477  note).  But  though  aliens  by  race, 
the  Herods  were  Jews  in  faith.  The  Idumaeans 
had  been  conquered  and  brought  over  to  Judaism 
by  John  Hyrcanus  (b.c.  130,  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  9 §1) ; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  conversion  they  remained 
constant  to  their  new  religion,  looking  upon  Jeru- 
salem as  their  mother  city  and  claiming  for  them- 
selves the  name  of  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  §7  ; 
B.  J.  i.  10,  §4,  iv.  4,  §4). 

The  general  policy  of  the  whole  Herodian  family, 
though  modified  by  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  successive  rulers,  was  the  same.  It  centred 
in  the  endeavour  to  found  a great  and  independent 
kingdom,  in  which  the  power  of  Judaism  should 
subserve  to  the  consolidation  of  a state.  The  pro- 
tection of  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance  a neces- 
sity, but  the  designs  of  Herod  I.  and  Agrippa  1. 
point  to  an  independent  Eastern  empire  as  their 
end,  and  not  to  a mere  subject  monarchy.  Such  a 
consummation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems  to  have 
found  some  measure  of  acceptance  at  first  [He- 
RODIANs]  ; and  by  a natural  reaction  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Herods  opened  the  way  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  religion 
which  was  degraded  into  the  instrument  of  unscru- 

a slave  attached  to  the  service  of  a temple  of  Apollo  at 
Ascalon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Idumae3n  robbers, 
and  kept  by  them  as  his  father  could  not  pay  his 
ransom.  The  locality  (cf.  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  §30) 
no  less  than  the  office  was  calculated  to  fix  a heavy 
reproach  upon  the  name  (cf.  Routh,  ad  loo.).  This 
story  is  repeated  with  great  inaccuracy  by  Epiphaniua 
( Haer . xx.). 
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pulous  ambition  lost  its  power  to  quicken  a united 
people.  The  high-priests  were  appointed  and  de- 
posed by  Herod  1.  and  his  successors  with  such  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  character  of  their  office 
(Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenthums,  pp.  322,  325,  421), 
that  the  office  itself  was  deprived  of  its  sacred  dig- 
nity (comp.  Acts  xxiii.  2 ff. ; Jost,  430,  &c. The 
nation  was  divided,  and  amidst  the  conflict  of  sects 
a universal  faith  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled 
the  nobler  hopes  that  found  no  satisfacti.u  in  the 
treacherous  grandeur  of  a court. 

The  family  relations  of  the  Herods  are  singularly 
complicated  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  names,  and  the  several  accounts  of  Josephus 
are  not  consistent  in  every  detail.  The  following 
table,  however,  seems  to  offer  a satisfactory  sum- 
mary of  his  statements.  The  members  of  the  He- 
rodian  family  who  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  are 
distinguished  by  capitals. 

Josephus  is  the  one  great  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hcrodian  family.  The  scanty  notices 
which  occur  in  Hebrew  and  classic  writers  throw 
very  little  additional  light  upon  the  events  which 
he  narrates.  Of  modern  writers  Ewald  has  treated 
the  whole  subject  with  the  widest  and  clearest  view. 
Jost  in  his  several  works  has  added  to  the  records 
of  Josephus  gleanings  from  later  Jewish  writers. 
Where  the  original  sources  are  so  accessible,  mono- 
graphs are  of  little  use.  The  following  are  quoted 
by  Winer: — Noldii  Hist.  Idumaea  ....  Franeq. 
1660 ; E.  Spanhemii  Stemma  ....  Herodis  M., 
which  are  reprinted  in  Havercamp’s  Josephus  (ii. 
331  ff. ; 402  ff.). 

I.  Herod  the  Great  ('Hpridys)  was  the  second 
son  of  Antipater,  who  was  appointed  procurator 
of  Judaea  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  47,  and  Cypros, 
an  Arabian  of  noble  descent  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7, 
§3).  At  the  time  of  his  father’s  elevation,  though 
only  fifteen  years  old,  he  received  the  govern- 
ment of  Galilee  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §2),  and  shortly 
afterwards  that  of  Coele-Syria.  When  Antony 
came  to  Syria,  B.C.  41,  he  appointed  Herod  and 
his  elder  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Judaea  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  13,  §1).  Herod  was  forced  to  abandon 
Judaea  next  year  by  an  invasion  of  the  Parthians, 
who  supported  the  claims  of  Antigonus,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty,  and  fled  to 
Rome  (B.C.  40).  At  Rome  he  was  well  received 
by  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  king  of  Judaea  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Hasmonaean  line  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  §4  ; App .%Bell. 
C.  39).  In  the  course  of  a few  years,  by  the  help 
of  the  Romans,  he  took  Jerusalem  (B.C.  37),  and 
completely  established  his  authority  throughout  his 
dominions.  An  expedition  which  he  was  forced  to 
make  against  Arabia  saved  him  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  war,  though  he  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Antony.  After  the  battle  of  Actium 
he  visited  Octavian  at  Rhodes,  and  his  noble  bearing 
won  for  him  the  favour  of  the  conqueror,  who  con- 
firmed him  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom,  B.C. 
31,  and  in  the  next  year  increased  it  by  the  addition 
of  several  important  cities  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §1  If.), 
and  afterwards  gave  him  the  province  of  Tracho- 
nitis  and  the  district  of  Paneas  (Jos.  Ant.  1.  c.). 
The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Herod  was  undis- 
turbed by  external  troubles,  but  his  domestic  life 
was  embittered  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  series 

b The  language  of  St.  Matthew  offers  an  instructive 
contrast  to  that  of  Justin  M.  [Dial.  c.  Tryph.  78)  : 
6 'HpwSrj?  , ... n av  T as  an  A d>  s tou?  n at  8 as  Toils 
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of  injuries  and  cruel  acts  of  vengeance.  Hyrcanus. 
the  grandfather  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  was  put  to 
death  shortly  before  his  visit  to  Augustus.  Ma- 
riamne herself,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  de- 
voted, was  next  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy.  One 
execution  followed  another,  till  at  fast  in  B.C.  6, 
he  was  persuaded  to  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of 
Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  in  whom 
the  chief  hope  of  the  people  lay.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  condemned  to  death  Antipater,  his  eldest 
son,  who  had  been  their  most  active  accuser,  and 
the  order  for  his  execution  was  among  the  last  acts 
of  Herod’s  life,  for  he  died  himself  five  days  after 
the  death  of  his  son,  B.C.  4,  in  the  same  year  which 
marks  the  true  date  of  the  Nativity.  [Jesus 
Christ], 

These  terrible  acts  of  bloodshed  which  Herod  per- 
petrated in  his  own  family  were  accompanied  by 
others  among  his  subjects  equally  terrible,  from  the 
numbers  who  fell  victims  to  them.  The  infirmities 
of  his  later  years  exasperated  him  to  yet  greater 
cruelty  ; and,  according  to  the  well-known  story, 
he  ordered  the  nobles  whom  he  had  called  to  him 
in  his  last  moments  to  be  executed  immediately 
after  his  decease,  that  so  at  least  his  death  might 
be  attended  by  universal  mourning  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  7,  5).  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  fatal  illness 
that  he  must  have  caused  the  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16-18),  and  from 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  murder  of  a 
few  young  children  in  an  unimpoitant  village  when 
contrasted  with  the  deeds  which  he  carried  out  or 
designed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Josephus  has 
passed  it  over  in  silence.  The  number  of  children 
in  Bethlehem  and  “ all  the  borders  thereof”  (Jv. 
iraariv  rois  opiois ) may  be  estimated  at  about  ten 
or  twelve ; b and  the  language  of  the  Evangelist 
leaves  in  coipplete  uncertainty  the  method  in  which 
the  deed  was  effected  (airoaTeiXas  aveiXev).  The 
scene  of  open  and  undisguised  violence  which  has 
been  consecrated  by  Christian  art  is  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
historic  reality.  At  a later  time  the  murder  of  the 
children  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  death 
of  Antipater.  Thus,  according  to  the  anecdote  pre- 
served by  Macrobius  (c.  a.d.  410),  Augustus , cum 
audisset  inter  pueros  quos  in  Syria  Herodes,  Rex 
Judaeorum , intra  bimatum  (Matt.  ii.  16  ; lb.  Yulg. 
a bimatu  et  infra)  jussit  interfici,  filium  quoque 
ejus  occisum,  ait:  Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse 
quam  filium  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4).  But  Josephus 
has  preserved  two  very  remarkable  references  to  a 
massacre  which  Herod  caused  to  be  made  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  may  throw  an  additional 
light  upon  the  history.  In  this  it  is  said  that  Herod 
did  not  spare  “ those  who  seemed  most  dear  to 
him”  {Ant.  xvi.  11,  §7),  but  “ slew  all  those  of  his 
own  family  who  sided  with  the  Pharisees  (6  4>apt- 
t raios ) ” in  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  while  they  looked  forward 
to  a change  in  the  royal  line  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  2,  §6  ; 
cf.  Lardner,  Credibility,  &c.,  i.  pp.  278  ff.,  332  f., 
349  f.).  How  far  this  event  may  have  been 
directly  connected  with  the  murder  at  Bethlehem 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
details,  but  its  occasion  and  character  throw  a great 
light  upon  St.  Matthew’s  narrative. 

In  dealing  with  the  religious  feelings  or  preju- 
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dices  of  the  Jews,  Herod  shewed  as  great  contempt 
for  public  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of  his  per- 
sonal vengeance.  He  signalised  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  by  offerings  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judentlams,  p.  318),  and  surrounded 
his  person  by  foreign  mercenaries,  some  of  whom 
had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  Cleopatra  (Jos. 
Ant.  xv.  7,  §3  ; xvii.  1,  §1 ; 8,  §3).  His  coins  and 
those  of  his  successors  bore  only  Greek  legends; 
and  he  introduced  heathen  games  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §1).  He  displayed 
ostentatiously  his  favour  towards  foreigners  (Jos. 
Ant.  xvi.  5,  §3),  and  oppressed  the  old  Jewish  aris- 
tocracy (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  1 , §1).  The  later  Jewish  tra- 
ditions describe  him  as  successively  the  servant  of  the 
Hasmonaeans  and  the  Romans,  and  relate  that  one 
Rabbin  only  survived  the  persecution  which  he 
directed  against  them,  purchasing  his  life  by  the 
loss  of  sight  (Jost,  319  &c.). 

While  Herod  alienated  in  this  manner  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Jews  by  his  cruelty  and  disregard  for 
the  Law,  he  adorned  Jerusalem  with  many  splendid 
monuments  of  his  taste  and  magnificence.  The 
Temple,  which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  so 
that  it  might  seem  to  be  a restoration  of  the  old 
one  rather  than  a new  building  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  §11), 
was  the  greatest  of  these  works.  The  restoration 
was  begun  B.C.  20,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  com- 
pleted in  a year  and  a half  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §6). 
The  surrounding  buildings  occupied  eight  years 
more  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §5).  But  fresh  additions 
were  constantly  made  in  succeeding  years,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Lord’s  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry,  it  was  said  that  the 
Temple  was  “ built  (cy/co5ojinj07j)  in  forty  and  six 
years  ” (John  ii.  20),  a phrase  which  expresses  the 
whole  period  from  the  commencement  of  Herod’s 
work  to  the  completion  of  the  latest  addition  then 
made,  for  the  final  completion  of  the  whole  build- 
ing is  placed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §7,  fjdr]  $e 
t 6t 6 kclI  t5  Upbv  irer4\e<rro)  in  the  time  of 
Herod  Agrippa  II.  (c.  A.D.  50). 

Yet  even  this  splendid  work  was  not  likely  to 
mislead  the  Jews  as  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  king. 
While  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  re- 
built also  the  Temple  at  Samaria  (Jos.  Ant.  xv. 
8,  §5),  and  made  provision  in  his  new  city  Caesarea 
for  the  celebration  of  heathen  worship  (Jos.  Ant. 
xv.  9,  §5)  ; and  it  has  been  supposed  (Jost,  Gesch. 
d.  Judenth.  323)  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  authentic  collection  of  genealogies  which  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  priestly  families. 
Herod,  as  appears  from  his  public  designs,  affected 
the  dignity  of  a second  Solomon,  but  he  joined  the 
license  of  that  monarch  to  his  magnificence;  and 
it  was  said  that  the  monument  which  he  raised  over 
the  royal  tombs  was  due  to  the  fear  which  seized 
him  after  a sacrilegious  attempt  to  rob  them  of 
secret  treasures  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1). 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  see  in  the  character  of 
Herod  any  of  the  true  elements  of  greatness.  Some 
have  even  supposed  that  the  title — the  great — is  a 
mistranslation  for  the  elder  (N31,  Jost,p.  319  note; 
6 p-eyas,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  473,  &c.) ; and  yet 
on  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
good  qualities  of  our  own  Henry  VIII.  with  his 
vices.  He  maintained  peace  at  home  during  a long 
reign  by  the  vigour  and  timely  generosity  of  his 
administration.  Abroad  he  conciliated  the  goodwill 
of  the  Romans  under  circumstances  of  unusual  dif- 
ficulty. His  ostentatious  display  and  even  his  arbi- 
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trary  tyranny  was  calculated  to  inspire  Orientals 
with  awe.  Bold  and  yet  prudent,  oppressive  and 
yet  profuse,  he  had  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  make  a popular  hero;  and  the  title  which 
may  have  been  first  given  in  admiration  of  success- 
ful despotism  now  serves  to  bring  out  in  dearer 
contrast  the  terrible  price  at  which  the  success  was 
purchased. 


Copper  Coin  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Obv.  HPWAOY.  Bunch  of  grapes.  Rev.  e©NAPXO. 

Macedonian  helmet : in  the  field  caduceus. 

II.  Herod  Antipas  (* Avr'nrciTpos , ’Avr liras) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a 
Samaritan  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3).  His  father  had 
originally  destined  him  as  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom (cf  Matt.  ii.  22  ; Archelaus),  but  by  the 
last  change  of  his  will  appointed  him  “ tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea”  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1,  'Hp.  6 
reTpdpxys,  Matt.  xiv.  1 ; Luke  iii.  19,  ix.  7 ; Acts 
xiii.  1.  Cf.  Luke  iii.  1,  rerpapxovvTos  rrjs  Ta\i- 
Acuas  fHp.),  which  brought  him  a yearly  revenue  of 
200  talents  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §4 ; cf.  Luke  via. 
3,  XovQx  iir  it  p 6 it  ov  ’Up.).  He  first  married 
a daughter  of  Aretas,  “ king  of  Arabia  Petraea,” 
but  after  some  time  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1)  he 
made  overtures  of  marriage  to  Herodias,  the  wife 
of  his  half-brother  Herod-Philip,  which  she  received 
favourably.  Aretas,  indignant  at  the  insult  offered 
to  his  daughter,  found  a pretext  for  invading  the 
territory  of  Herod,  and  defeated  him  with  great 
loss  (Jos.  1.  c.).  This  defeat,  according  to  the 
famous  passage  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  §2),  was 
attributed  by  many  to  the  murder  of  John  the 
Baptist,  which  had  been  committed  by  Antipas 
shortly  before,  under  the  influence  of  Herodias 
(Matt.  xiv.  4 ff. ; Mark  vi.  17  ff. ; Luke  iii.  19). 
At  a later  time  the  ambition  of  Herodias  proved 
the  cause  of  her  husband’s  ruin.  She  urged  him 
to  go  to  Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (cf.  Mark 
vi.  14,  o ^acriXevs  ’Up.  by  courtesy),  which 
had  been  granted  to  his  nephew  Agrippa ; but  he 
was  opposed  at  the  court  of  Caligula  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Agrippa  [Herod  Agrippa],  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment  at  Lugdunum, 
A.D.  39  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  §2),  whence  he  ap- 
pears to  have  retired  afterwards  to  Spain  (B.  J. 
ii.  9,  §6;  but  see  note  on  p.  796).  Herodias 
voluntarily  shared  his  punishment,  and  he  died  in 
exile.  [Herodias.] 

Pilate  took  occasion  from  our  Lord’s  residence  in 
Galilee  to  send  Him  for  examination  (Luke  xxiii. 
6 ff.)  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  celebrate  the  Passover  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §3), 
and  thus  heal  the  feud  which  had  existed  between 
the  tetrarch  and  himself  (Luke  xxiii.  12  ; cf.  Luke 
xiii.  1,  7rept  twv  raAtAcuwv,  £>v  rh  af/u.a  HiXaros 
e/u£ev  /jL^ra  toDv  Qvcriwv  avTusv).  The  share  which 
Antipas  thus  took  in  the  Passion  is  specially  noticed 
in  the  Acts  (iv.  27)  in  connexion  with  Ps.  ii.  1,  2. 
His  character,  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospels,  answers 
to  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  He  was  unseru- 
| pulous  (Luke  iii.  19,  irepi  navruu  £>v  iiroir](rep 
lirongpuiu),  tyrannical  (Luke  xiii.  31),  and  weak 
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(Matt.  xiv.  9).  Yet  his  cruelty  was  marxed  by  j 
cunning  (Luke  xiii.  32,  t ij  aXdoireKi  juvrr j),  and 
followed  by  remorse  (Mark  vi.  14).  In  contrast 
with  Pilate  he  presents  the  type  of  an  Eastern 
despot,  capricious,  sensual,  and  superstitious.  This 
last  element  of  superstition  is  both  natural  and 
clearly  marked.  For  a time  “ he  heard  John 
gladly”  (Mark  vi.  20),  and  was  anxious  to  see 
Jesus  (Luke  ix.  9,  xxiii.  8)  in  the  expectation,  as  it 
is  said,  of  witnessing  some  miracle  wrought  by 
Him  (Luke  xiii.  31,  xxiii.  8). 

The  city  of  Tiberias,  which  Antipas  founded 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  monument  of  his  long  reign  ; but, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Herodian  family,  he  shewed 
his  passion  for  building  cities  in  several  places,  re- 
storing Sepphoris,  near  Tabor,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  wars  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  12,  §9;  xviii.  2,  §1)  and 
Betharamphtha  (Beth-haram)  in  Peraea,  which  he 
named  Julias,  “ from  the  wife  of  the  emperor  ” 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  1 ; Hieron.  Euseb.  Chron. 
a.d.  29.  Livias). 

III.  Archelaus  (’A px&ao1:)  was,  like  Herod 
Antipas,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Malthace. 
He  was  brought  up  with  his  brother  at  Rome 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3),  and  in  consequence  of  the 
accusations  of  his  eldest  brother  Antipater,  the  son 
of  Doris,  he  was  excluded  by  his  father’s  will  from 
any  share  in  his  dominions.  Afterwards,  however, 
by  a second  change,  the  “ kingdom  ” was  left  to 
him,  which  had  been  designed  for  his  brother  An- 
tipas (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1),  and  it  was  this 
unexpected  arrangement  which  led  to  the  retreat  of 
Joseph  to  Galilee  (Matt.  ii.  22).  Archelaus  did 
not  enter  on  his  power  without  strong  opposition 
and  bloodshed  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9)  ; but  Au- 
gustus confirmed  the  will  of  Herod  in  its  essential 
provisions,  and  gave  Archelaus  the  government  of 
“Idumaea,  Judaea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  cities  of 
Caesarea,  Sebaste,  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem  ” (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  13,  5),  which  produced  a revenue  of 
400  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  §3)  or  600  talents  (Ant. 
xvii.  13,  5).  For  the  time  he  received  the  title  of 
Ethnarch,  with  the  promise  of  that  of  king,  if  he 
proved  worthy  of  it  (Joseph.  1.  c.).  His  conduct 
justified  the  fears  which  his  character  inspired. 
After  violating  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  marriage  with 
Glaphyra,  his  brother’s  widow  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
13,  §1),  he  roused  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny  and 
cruelty  to  appeal  to  Rome  for  redress.  Augustus 
at  once  summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  after 
his  cause  was  heard  he  was  banished  to  Yienne  in 
Gaul  (a.d.  7j,  where  probably  he  died  (Joseph. 
1.  c. ; cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765;  Dio  Cass.  lv.  27); 
though  in  the  time  of  Jerome. his  tomb  was  shown 
near  Bethlehem  (Onomasticon). 

IV.  Herod  Philip  I.  (&l\nnros,  Mark  vi.  17) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Mariamne  the 
daughter  of  a high-priest  Simon  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  6.  4),  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  tetrarch  Philip.  [Herod  Philip  II.] 
He  married  Herodias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  I.,  by 
whom  he  had  a daughter  Salome.  Herodias,  how- 
ever, left  him,  and  made  an  infamous  marriage  with 
his  half-brother  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3 ; 
Mark  vi.  17;  Luke  iii.  19).  He  is  called  only 


c Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1,  Josephus  calls  Philip ’ApxeAaov 
aSeA.<£os  ; but  elsewhere  he  states  their  distinct 

descent. 
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| Herod  by  Josephus,  but  the  repetition  of  the  name 
Philip  is  fully  justified  by  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  names  in  the  Herodian  family  [e.  g.  Antipater). 
The  two  Philips  were  confounded  by  Jerome  (ad 
Matt.  1.  c.) ; and  the  confusion  was  the  more  easy, 
because  the  son  of  Mariamne  was  excluded  from  all 
share  in  his  father’s  possessions  (rrjs  Statbrj/njs 
e^rjAeixf/eu)  in  consequence  of  his  mother’s  treachery 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  30,  §7),  and  lived  afterwards  in  a 
private  station. 

V.  Herod  Philip  II.  ($l\nnros)  was  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra  ('IepotroAujiurts). 
Like  his  half-brothers c Antipas  and  Archelaus, 
he  was  brought  up  at  home  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1, 

3) ,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  advocated  the 
claims  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus  (Joseph.  B.J. 
ii.  6,  §1).  He  received  as  his  own  government 
“ Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  (Gaulonitis), 
and  some  parts  about  Jamnia  ” (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §3),  with  the  title  of  tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1, 
4>iAi7T7rou  ....  rerpapxovvTOs  rrjs  ’I rovpalas  Kal 
Tpaxow'iTiSos  xoSpas).  His  rule  was  distinguished 
by  justice  and  moderation  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  §2, 

4) ,  and  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  without  sharing  in  the 
intrigues  which  disgraced  his  family  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  5,  6).  He  built  a new  city  on  the  site  of 
Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he 
called  Caesarea  (Kcufrapela  7]  $i\'nrirov,  Matt.  xvi. 
13  ; Mark  viii.  27),  and  raised  Bethsaida  (in  lower 
Gaulonitis)  to  the  rank  of  a city  under  the  title  of 
Julias  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §1  ; xviii.  2,  §1),  and 
died  there  a.d.  34  (xviii.  5,  §6).  He  married  Salome, 
the  daughter  of  Philip  (1.)  and  Herodias  (Ant.  xviii. 
6,  §4),  but  as  he  left  no  children  at  his  death  his 
dominions  were  added  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
(xviii.  5,  §6). 

VI.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  ('HpcvS^s,  Acts;  ’Ayplir- 
iras,  Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was 
brought  up  at  Rome  with  Claudius  and  Drusus,  and 
after  a life  of  various  vicissitudes  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  7),  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius  for 
an  unguarded  speech,  where  he  remained  till  the 
accession  of  Caius  (Caligula)  a.d.  37.  The  new 
Emperor  gave  him  the  governments  formerly  held 
by  the  tetrarchs  Philip  and  Lysanias,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  other  marks  of 
favour  (Acts  xii.  1,  'Hp.  6 fiacri\evs).  The  jealousy 
of  Herod  Antipas  and  his  wife  Herodias  was  ex- 
cited by  these  distinctions,  and  they  sailed  to  Rome 
in  the  hope  of  supplanting  Agrippa  in  the  Em- 
peror’s favour.  Agrippa  was  aware  of  their  design, 
and  anticipated  it  by  a counter-charge  against 
Antipas  of  treasonous  correspondence  with  the 
Parthians.  Antipas  failed  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tion, and  was  banished  to  Gaul  (a.d.  39),  and  his 
dominions  were  added  to  those  already  held  by 
Agrippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  §2).  Afterwards 
Agrippa  rendered  important  services  to  Claudius 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §2,  3),  and  received  from  him 
in  return  (A.D.  41)  the  government  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria;  so  that  his  entire  dominions  equalled  in 
extent  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  Agrippa  was  a strict  observer  of 
the  Law  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  7,  §3),  and  he  sought 
with  success  the  favour  of  the  Jews.d  It  is  pro- 


d Jost  ( Gesch . d.  Judcnthums,  420)  quotes  a legend 
that  Agrippa  burst  into  tears  on  reading  in  a public 
! service  Deut.  xvii.  1 5 ; whereupon  the  people  cried  out. 
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bable  that  it  was  with  this  view e he  put  to  death 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  further  imprisoned 
Peter  (Acts  xii.  1 ff.).  But  his  sudden  death,  which 
followed  immediately  afterwards,  interrupted  his 
ambitious  projects. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
of  Judaea  (a.d.  44)  Agrippa  attended  some  games 
at  Caesarea,  held  in  honour  of  the  Emperor.  When 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §2, 
devrepa  rwv  Qsupiwv  Ti/uipa.]  Acts  xii.  21,  Ta/CTp 
rnxfpa.)  in  “a  robe  of  silver  stuff  (e£  apyvpov 
we-ir oirnut.4vr)v  iraa-au,  Joseph. ; ecrffijTa  ficuriRiK-fiu, 
Acts  xii.  21)  which  shone  in  the  morning  light, 
nis  flatterers  saluted  him  as  a god;  and  suddenly 
he  was  seized  with  terrible  pains,  and  being  car- 
ried from  the  theatre  to  the  palace  died  aftei 
five  days  agony  (e<f>’  rj/uipas  7reVre  Tcp  rrjs  yacr- 
rpbs  a\yi] pari  diepyatrOels  rbv  fi'iov  /caTeorpe- 
y\/ev,  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8 ; yeu6fJ.evos 
fipcoros  Acts  xii.  23 ; cf.  2 Macc.  ix. 

5-9). 

By  a singular  and  instructive  confusion  Euse- 
bius (H.  E.  ii.  10 ; cf.  Heinichen,  Exc.  2,  ad  loc.) 
converts  the  owl,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  ap- 
peared to  Herod  as  a messenger  of  evil.  (&yys\os 
KaKm /)  into  “ the  angel  ” of  the  Acts,  who  was  the 
unseen  minister  of  the  Divine  Will  (Acts  xii.  23, 
eirdra^ev  aurov  &yye\os  K vplov ; cf.  2 K.  xix. 
35,  LXX.). 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
occasion  of  the  festival  at  which  the  event  took 
place.  Josephus  (l.  c.)  says  that  it  was  “ in  behalf 
of  the  Emperor’s  safety,”  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  might  be  in  connexion  with  his  return  from 
Britain;  but  this  is  at  least  very  uncertain  (cf. 
Wieseler,  Chron.  d.  Apost.  Zeit.  131  ff.).  Jose- 
phus mentions  also  the  concourse  “ of  the  chief  men 
throughout  the  province  ” who  were  present  on  the 
occasion ; and  though  he  does  not  notice  the  em- 
bassy of  the  Tyrians  and  Agrippa’s  speech,  yet  his 
narrative  is  perfectly  consistent  with  both  facts. 

VII.  Herod  Agrippa  II.  (’ Ayplirvas , N.  T. 
Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  Cypros, 
•a  grand-niece  of  Herod  the  Great.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  his  father  a.d.  44  he  was  at  Rome, 
and  his  youth  (he  was  17  years  old)  prevented 
Claudius  from  carrying  out  his  first  intention  of 
appointing  him  his  father’s  successor  (Joseph.  Ant. 

xix.  9,  §1-2).  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the 
Emperor  gave  him  (c.  a.d.  50)  the  kingdom  of 
Chalcis,  which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle  (who  died 
a.d.  48 ; Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  4,  §2  ; B.  J.  ii.  12, 
1);  and  then  transferred  him  (a.d.  52)  to  the 
tetrarchies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §1 ; B.  J.  ii.  12,  §8),  with  the 
title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13, *  * Aypimvas  6 QaaiXevs, 
xxvi.  2,  7,  &c.). 

Nero  afterwards  increased  the  dominions  of 
Agrippa  by  the  addition  of  several  cities  (Ant. 

xx.  6,  §4)  ; and  he  displayed  the  lavish  magni- 
ficence which  marked  his  family  by  costly  buildings 

“ Be  not  distressed,  Agrippa,  thou  art  our  brother,” 
in  virtue,  that  is,  of  his  half-descent  from  the  Has- 
monaeans, 

e Jost  (p.  421,  &c.),  who  objects  that  these  acts 
are  inconsistent  with  the  known  humanity  of  Agrippa, 
entirely  neglects  the  reason  suggested  by  St.  Luke 
(Acts  xii.  3). 

* Origen  {Comm,,  in  Matt.  tom.  xvii.  §26)  regards 
this  combination  of  the  Herodians  and  Pharisees  as  a 
combination  of  antagonistic  parties,  the  one  favour- 
able to  the  Roman  government  (et/cos  yap  oti  eu  rep 
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at  Jemsalem  and  Berytus,  in  both  cases  doing 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  (Ant.  xx.  7, 
§11  j 8,  -§4).  The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
his  sister  Berenice  (Acts  xxv.  13)  was  the  cause 
of  grave  suspicion  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §3),  which 
was  noticed  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  vi.  155  ff.).  In  the 
last  Roman  war  Agrippa  took  part  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  retired  with 
Berenice  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (a.d.  100),  being  the  last  prince  of  the 
house  of  Herod  (Phot.  Cod.  33). 


Copper  Coin  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  with  Titus. 

Obv.  AYTOKPTITOC  KAICAPCEBA.  Head  laureate  to  the 
right.  Rev.  ETO  KS  BA  ArPinnA  (year  26.)  Victory 
advancing  to  the  right : in  the  field  a star. 

The  appearance  of  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa  (a.d. 
60)  offers  several  characteristic  traits.  Agrippa 
seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  Eestus  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  7,  §11)  ; and  it  was  natural  that  the  Ho- 
man governor  should  avail  himself  of  his  judgment 
on  a question  of  what  seemed  to  be  Jewish  law 
(Acts  xxv.  18  ff.,  26  ; cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §7). 
The  “pomp”  (iroWr]  (paaracria)  with  which  the 
king  came  into  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv. 
23)  was  accordant  with  his  general  bearing ; and 
the  cold  irony  with  which  he  met  the  impassioned 
words  of  the  Apostle  (Acts  xxvi.  27,  28)  suits  the 
temper  of  one  who  was  contented  to  take  part  in 
the  destruction  of  his  nation.  [B.  F.  W.] 

VIII.  Berenice.  [Berenice.] 

IX.  Drusilla.  [Drusilla.] 

HERO'DIANS  ('Hpcodiaaot).  In  the  account 
which  is  given  by  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St 
Mark  (xii . 13  ff.)  of  the  last  efforts  made  by  differen 
sections  of  the  Jews  to  obtain  from  our  Lord  Him 
self  the  materials  for  His  accusation,  a party  under 
the  name  of  Herodians  is  represented  as  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Pharisees a (Matt.  xxii.  16  ; Mark 
xii.  13).  St.  Mark  mentions  the  combination  ot 
the  two  parties  for  a similar  object  at  an  earlier 
period  (Mark  iii.  6),  and  in  another  place  (viii.  15  ; 
cf.  Luke  xii.  1)  he  preserves  a saying  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  “ the  leaven  of  Herod”  is  placed  in  close 
connexion  with  “ the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees).”  In 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Herodians  are  not  brought  forward  at  all  by  name. 

These  very  scanty  notices  of  the  Evangelists  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Herodians  are  not  compensated 
by  other  testimonies ; yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix 

A.a.(3  rore  ol  pev  SiSaovcovTes  r ekeiv  rov  <})6pov  K at  crap  i 
hcaXovvTO  'HpcoStavot  vno  ru>v  prj  deXovroiv  tovto  yi- 
vecrOat . . . ),  and  the  other  opposed  to  it ; but  this 
view,  which  is  only  conjectural  (ebco?),  does  not  offer 
a complete  solution  of  the  various  relations  of  the 
Herodians  to  the  other  parties  of  the  times.  Jerome, 
following  Origen,  limits  the  meaning  of  the  term  yet 
more  : “ Cum  Herodianis,  id  est,  militibus  Herodis , 
sea  quos  illudentes  Pharisaei,  quia  Romanis  tributa 
solvebant,  Herodianos  vocabant  et  non  divino  cultui 
deditos  ” (Hieron.  Comm,  in  Matt.  xxii.  15). 
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their  characteristics  by  a reference  to  the  condition 
of  Jewish  feeling  in  the  Apostolic  age.  There 
were  probably  many  who  saw  in  the  power  of  the 
Herodian  family  the  pledge  of  the  preservation  of 
their  national  existence  in  the  face  of  Roman  am- 
bition. In  proportion  as  they  regarded  the  inde- 
pendent nationality  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  first 
condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  future  destiny, 
they  would  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  dominion 
of  men  who  were  themselves  of  foreign  descent 
[Herod],  and  not  rigid  in  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  Two  distinct  classes  might  thus 
unite  in  supporting  what  was  a domestic  tyranny 
as  contrasted  with  absolute  dependence  on  Rome, 
those  who  saw  in  the  Herods  a protection  against 
direct  heathen  rule,  which  was  the  one  object  of 
their  fear  (cf.  Juchas,  f.  19,  ap.  Lightfoot,  Harm. 
Ev.  p.  470,  Ed.  Leusd.  Herodes  etiam  senem 
Hillel  magno  in  honore  habuit ; namque  hi  homines 
regem  ilium  esse  non  aegre  ferebant),  and  those 
who  were  inclined  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
such  a compromise  between  the  ancient  faith  and 
heathen  civilisation,  as  Herod  the  Great  and  his 
successors  had  endeavoured  to  realise,  as  the  true 
and  highest  consummation  of  Jewish  hopes.b  On 
the  one  side  the  Herodians — partisans  of  Herod  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term — were  thus  brought  into 
union  with  the  Pharisees,  on  the  other,  with  the 
Sadducees.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  endeavoured  to  form  any  very  systematic 
harmony  of  the  conflicting  dpctrines  of  the  two 
sects,  but  rather  the  conflicting  doctrines  themselves 
were  thrown  into  the  background  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a paramount  political  necessity.  Such 
coalitions  have  been  frequent  in  every  age ; and 
the  rarity  of  the  allusions  to  the  Herodians,  as  a 
marked  body,  seems  to  show  that  this,  like  similar 
coalitions,  had  no  enduring  influence  as  the  founda- 
tion of  party.  The  feelings  which  led  to  the  coali- 
tion remained,  but  they  were  incapable  of  animating 
the  common  action  of  a united  body  for  any  length 
of  time.  [B.  F.  W.j 

HERO'DIAS  ('HpwSfas,  a female  patronymic 
from  'HpwSr]s ; on  patronymics  and  gentilic  names  in 
las , see  Matthiae,  Gk.  Gr.  §101  and  103),  the  name 
of  a woman  of  notoriety  in  the  N.  T.,  daughter  of 
Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  Herod 
the  Great,  and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa  I. 

She  first  married  Herod,  surnamed  Philip,  an- 
other of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  the  first  Herod 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §4;  comp.  B.  J.  i.  29,  §4), 
and  therefore  her  full  uncle ; then  she  eloped  from 
him,  during  his  lifetime  {Ant.  ibid.),  to  many 
Herod  Antipas,  her  step-uncle,  who  had  been  long 
married  to,  and  was  still  living  with,  the  daughter 
of  Aeneas  or  Aretas — his  assumed  name — king  of 
Arabia  (ibid.  xvii.  9,  §4).  Thus  she  left  her  hus- 
band, who  was  still  alive,  to  connect  herself  with  a 
man,  whose  wife  was  still  alive.  Her  paramour  was 
indeed  less  of  a blood  relation  than  her  original  hus- 

b In  this  way  the  Herodians  were  said  to  regard 
Herod  (Antipas)  as  “ the  Messiah  ‘Hpwfitavoi  Kaf 
e/ceiVous  tows  xporovg  rjcrav  oc  tov  ‘HpwSrjv  Xp.urrb!/  eh/ai 
\eyovres  a>s  ia-ropeZrai  (Viet.  Ant.  ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in 
Marc.  p.  400).  Philastrius  ( Haer . xxviii.)  applies  the 
same  belief  to  Herod  Agrippa ; Epiphanius  [Haer.  xix.) 
to  Herod  the  Great.  Jerome  in  one  place  {ad  Matt.  xxii. 
15)  calls  the  idea  “ a ridiculous  notion  of  some  Latin 
writers,  which  rests  on  no  authority  ( quod  nusquam  le- 
gimus) and  again  {Dial.  c.  Lucifer,  xxiii.)  mentions 
it  in  a general  summary  of  heretical  notions  without 
hesitation.  The  belief  was,  in  fact, one  of  general  senti- 
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band  ; but  being  likewise  the  half-brother  of  that 
husband,  he  was  already  connected  with  her  by 
affinity — so  close,  that  there  was  only  one  case  con- 
templated in  the  law  of  Moses,  where  it  could  be  set 
aside,  namely,  when  the  married  brother  had  died 
childless  (Lev.  xviii.  16,  and  xx.  21,  and  for  the  ex- 
ception Deut.  xxv.  5 and  seq.).  Now  Herodias  had 
already  had  one  child — Salome — by  Philip  {Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §4),  and,  as  he  was  still  alive,  might  have 
had  more.  Well  therefore  may  she  be  charged  by 
Josephus  with  the  intention  of  confounding  her  coun- 
try’s institutions  (ibid,  xviii.  5,  §4)  ; and  well  may 
St.  John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated  against  the 
enormity  of  such  a connexion  with  the  tetrarch, 
whose  conscience  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been 
a less  hardened  one  (Matt.  xiv.  9 says  he  “was 
sorry  Mark  vi.  20  that  he  “ feared  ” St.  John  ; 
and  “ heard  him  gladly”). 

The  consequences  both  of  the  crime,  and  of 
the  reproof  which  it  incurred,  are  well  known. 
Aretas  made  war  upon  Herod  for  the  injury  done 
to  his  daughter,  and  routed  him  with  the  loss  of 
his  whole  army  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1).  The  head  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the  request 
of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8-11 ; Mark  vi.  24-28). 
According  to  Josephus  the  execution  took  place  in 
a fortress  called  Machaerus,  on  the  frontier  between 
the  dominions  of  Aretas  and  Herod,  according  to 
Pliny  (v.  15),  looking  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  from 
the  south  (comp.  Robinson,  i.  570  note).  And  it 
was  to  the  iniquity  of  this  act,  rather  than  to  the 
immorality  of  that  illicit  connexion,  that,  the  his- 
torian says,  some  of  the  Jews  attributed  the  defeat 
of  Herod.  In  the  closing  scene  of  her  career  indeed 
Herodias  exhibited  considerable  magnanimity;  as 
she  preferred  going  with  Antipas  to  Lugdunum,* 
and  there  sharing  his  exile  and  reverses,  till  death 
ended  them,  to  the  remaining  with  her  brother 
Agrippa  I.,  and  partaking  of  his  elevation  {Ant. 
xviii.  7,  §2). 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
N.  T.  more  suggestive  to  the  commentator  than 
this  one  scene  in  the  life  of  Herodias. 

1.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the. 
undesigned  coincidences  between  the  N.  T.  and 
Josephus  ; that  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the 
two  accounts,  only  enhances  their  value.  More 
than  this,  it  has  led  the  historian  into  a brief  digres- 
sion upon  the  life,  death,  and  character  of  the 
Baptist,  which  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  that  still  more  celebrated  passage,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  “ Jesus,”  that  “ wise  man,  if 
man  he  may  be  called  ” {Ant.  xviii.  3,  §3  ; comp, 
xx.  9 , § l , unhesitatingly  quoted  as  genuine  by  Euseb. 
H.  E.  i.  11). 

2.  It  has  been  warmly  debated  whether  it  was 
the  adultery,  or  the  incestuous  connexion,  that 
drew  down  the  reproof  of  the  Baptist.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that,  either  way,  the  offence  merited 
condemnation  upon  more  grounds  than  one. 

ment,  and  not  of  distinct  and  pronounced  confession. 

a This  town  is  probably  Lugdunum  Convenarum, 
a town  of  Gaul,  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Garonne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  now  St.  Ber- 
trand de  Comminges  (Murray,  Handh.  of  France,  p. 
314) ; Eusebius,  H.  E.  i.  11,  says  Vienne , confounding 
Antipas  with  Archelaus.  Burton  on  Matt.  xiv.  3, 
Alford,  and  moderns  in  general,  Lyons.  In  Josephus 
{B.  J.  ii.  9,  §6),  Antipas  is  said  to  have  died  in  Spain — • 
apparently,  from  the  context,  the  land  of  his  exile. 
A town  on  the  frontiers,  therefore,  like  the  above, 
would  satisfy  both  passages. 
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3.  The  birthday  feast  is  another  undesigned 
coincidence  between  Scripture  and  profane  history. 
The  Jews  abhorred  keeping  birthdays  as  a pagan 
custom  (Bland  on  Matt.  xiv.  6).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  usual  with  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xl. 
20;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §7),  with  the 
Persians  (Herod,  i.  133),  with  the  Greeks,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Christian  custom 
of  keeping  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs  (Bahr,  ad 
Herod,  iv.  26),  and  with  the  Romans  (Pers.  Sat. 
ii.  1-3).  Now  the  Herods  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  beyond  Rome  in  the  observance  of  all  that  was 
Roman.  Herod  the  Great  kept  the  day  of  his 
accession ; Antipas — as  we  read  here — and  Agrippa 
I.,  as  Josephus  tells  us  (Ant.  xix.  7,  §1),  their 
birthday,  with  such  magnificence,  that  the  “ birth- 
days of  Herod”  (Herodis  dies)  had  passed  into  a 
proverb  when  Persius  wrote  (Sat.  v.  180). 

- 4.  And  yet  dancing,  on  these  festive  occasions, 

was  common  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile ; and  was 
practised  in  the  same  way — Youths  and  virgins, 
singly,  or  separated  into  two  bands,  but  never  inter- 
mingled, danced  to  do  honour  to  their  deity,  their 
hero,  or  to  the  day  of  their  solemnity.  Miriam 
(Ex.  xv.  20),  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  (Judges  xi. 
34)  and  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  are  familiar  in- 
stances in  Holy  Writ:  the  “ Carmen  Saeculare  ” of 
Horace,  to  quote  no  more,  points  to  the  same  cus- 
tom amongst  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  plainly 
owing  to  the  elevation  of  woman  in  the  social  scale, 
that  dancing  in  pairs  (still  unknown  to  the  East) 
lias  come  into  fashion. 

5.  The  rash  oath  of  Herod,  like  that  of  Jeph- 
thah in  the  0.  T.,  has  afforded  ample  discussion  to 
casuists.  It  is  now  ruled  that  all  such  oaths,  where 
there  is  no  reservation,  expressed  or  implied,  in 
favour  of  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  are  illicit  and 
without  force.  And  so  Solomon  had  long  since 
decided  (1  Iv.  ii.  20-24;  see  Sanderson,  DeJuram. 
Oblig.  Praelcct.  iii.  16).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HERODION  ('HpcoSiW ; Herodion ),  a rela- 
tive of  St.  Paul  (rbv  avyyevrj  /jlov  ; cognatus),  to 
whom  he  sends  his  salutation  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Roman  Church  (Rom.  xvi.  11).  Nothing 
appears  to  be  certainly  known  of  him.  By  Hippo- 
lytus,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Tarsus  ; and  by  Pseudodorothoea,  of  Patrae  (Winer, 
sub  voc.). 

HERON  (nQ3X).  The  Hebrew  anaphah  ap- 
pears as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19, 
Deut.  xiv.  18.  From  the  addition  of  the  words 
“ after  her  kind,”  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a generic 
name  for  a well  known  class  of  birds,  and  hence  it 
is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  It  is  quite  uncertain 
what  bird  is  intended : the  only  point  on  which 
any  two  commentators  seem  to  agree  is  that  it  is 
not  the  heron,  for  many  suppose  the  preceding 
word  translated  in  the  A.  V.  “ stork”  to  apply  in 
reality  to  the  heron.  The  LXX.  .translates  it 
it  xapdbpios,  which  may  be  regarded  as  applicable 
to  all  birds  frequenting  swampy  ground  (iv  xaP^~ 
Spats),  but  more  particularly  to  the  plover.  This 
explanation  loses  what  little  weight  it  might  other- 
wise have  had,  from  the  probability  that  it  ori- 
ginated in  a false  reading,  viz.,  agaphah,  which  the 
translators  connected  with  agaph,  “ a bank.”  The 
Talmudists  evidently  were  at  a loss,  for  they  de- 
scribe it  indefinitely  as  a “ high  flying  bird  of  prey  ” 
( Chulin , 63  a).  The  only  ground  on  which  an 

opinion  can  be  formed,  is  the  etymology  of  the  word ; 


it  is  connected  by  Gesenius  ( Thes . p.  127)  with  the 
root  anaph,  “ to  snort  in  anger,”  and  is  therefore 
applicable  to  some  irritable  bird,  perhaps  the  goose. 
The  parrot,  swallow,  and  a kind  of  eagle  have  been 
suggested  without  any  real  reason.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'SED  (*lDn  ; ’E<r8t,  Alex.  ’'Eo-S  ; Benesed ), 
the  son  of  Hesed,  or  Ben-Chesed,  was  commissary 
for  Solomon  in  the  district  of  “ the  Arubboth,  Socoh, 
and  all  the  land  of  Hepher”  (1  K.  iv.  10). 

HESH'BON  (jiH^n  ; ’Effefiwv  ; Hesebon ), 
the  capital  city  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites 
(Num.  xxi.  26).  It  stood  on  the  western  border 
of  the  high  plain  (Mishor,  Josh.  xiii.  17),  and  on 
the  boundary- line  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad.  The  ruins  of  Hesban,  20  miles  east  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  parallel  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  mark  the  site,  as  they  bear  the  name,  of 
the  ancient  Heshbon.  The  city  is  chiefly  celebrated 
from  its  connexion  with  Sihon,  who  was  the  first  to 
give  battle  to  the  invading  Israelites.  He  marched 
against  them  to  Jahaz,  which  must  have  been 
situated  a short  distance  south  of  Heshbon,  and  was 
there  completely  overthrown  (Deut.  ii.  32  sq.). 
Heshbon  was  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxii.  37),  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xxi.  39).  After 
the  captivity  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites, 
to  whom  it  had  originally  belonged  (Num.  xxi.  26), 
and  hence  it  is  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  denunci- 
ations against  Moab  (Is.  xv.  4 ; Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34, 
45).  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  still  a place  of 
some  note  (Onom.  s.  v.  Esebon),  but  it  has  now 
been  for  many  centuries  wholly  desolate. 

The  ruins  of  Heshbon  stand  on  a low  hill  rising 
out  of  the  great  undulating  plateau.  They  are 
more  than  a mile  in  circuit;  but  not  a building 
remains  entire.  Towards  the  western  part  is  a 
singular  structure,  whose  crumbling  ruins  exhibit 
the  workmanship  of  successive  ages — the  massive 
stones  of  the  Jewish  period,  the  sculptured  cornice 
of  the  Roman  era,  and  the  light  Saracenic  arch,  all 
grouped  together.  There  are  many  cisterns  among 
the  ruins ; and  towards  the  south,  a few  yards 
from  the  base  of  the  hill,  is  a large  ancient  reservoir, 
which  calls  to  mind  the  passage  in  Cant.  vii.  4, 
“ Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fishpools  of  Heshbon  by 
the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim.”  (See  Burckhardt,  Trav. 
in  Syr.  p.  365;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  472.) 
[Bath-rabbim. J [J.  L.  P.] 

HESH'MON  ( jlfcfcSTI ; LXX.  omits,  both  MSS. ; 
Hassemon ),  a place  named,  with  others,  as  lying 
between  Moladah  and  Beersheba  (Josh.  xv.  27), 
and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  it ; but  may  it  not 
be  another  form  of  the  name  Azmon,  given  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  4 as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Judah  ? [G.] 

HETH  (Jin,  i.  e..  Cheth ; Xer ; Heth),  the 
forefather  of  the  nation  of  the  Hittites.  In  the 
genealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x.  and  1 Chr.  i.,  Heth  is 
stated  as  a son  of  Canaan,  younger  than  Zidon  the 
firstborn,  but  preceding  the  Jebusite,  the  Amorite, 
and  the  other  Canaanite  families.  Heth  and  Zidon 
alone  are  named  as  persons ; all  the  rest  figure  as 
tribes  (Gen.  x.  15;  1 Chr.  i.  13;  LXX.  rbv  Xer- 
ra7ov ; and  so  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  6,  §2). 

The  Hittites  were  therefore  a Hamite  race,  neither 
of  the  “ country”  nor  the  “ kindred”  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3,  4;  xxviii.  1,  2).  In  the 
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earliest  historical  mention  of  the  nation — the  beau- 
tiful narrative  of  Abraham’s  pui’chase  of  the  cave 
of  Machpelah — they  are  styled,  not  Hittites,  but 
Bene-Cheth  (A.  V.  “ sons,  and  children  of  Heth,” 
Gen.  xxiii.  3,  5,  7,  10,  16,  18,  20  ; xxv.  10  ; 
xlix.  32).  Once  we  hear  of  “ daughters  of  Heth” 
(xxvii.  46),  the  “ daughters  of  the  land;”  at  that 
early  period  still  called,  after  their  less  immediate 
progenitor,  “daughters  of  Canaan”  (xxviii.  1,  8, 
compared  with  xxvii.  46,  and  xxvi.  34,  35). 

In  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  name  Chat  is 
said  to  stand  for  Palestine  (Bunsen,  Aegypten,  quoted 
by  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  317  note).  [G.] 

HETH  LON  (frnn  ^]TJ,  “ the  way  of  Heth- 
lon”),  the  name  of  a place  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  “ promised  land.”  It  is  mentioned  only 
twice  in  Scripture  (Ez.  xlvii.  15,  xlviii.  1).  In  all 
probability  the  “ way  of  Hethlon  ” is  the  pass  at 
the  northern  end  of  Lebanon,  from  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  great  plain  of  Hamath, 
and  is  thus  identical  with  “ the  entrance  of  Hamath  ” 
in  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  &c.  (See  Five  Tears  in  Damas- 
cus, ii.  356.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

HE'ZEKI  OpTPI,  i.  e.  Hizki,  a short  form  of 
Hizkiah,  “ strength  of  Jehovah  ” = Hezekiah  ; 
'A(aKL ; Hezeci),  a man  in  the  genealogies  of  Ben- 
jamin, one  of  the  Bene-Elpaal,  a descendant  of 
Shaaraim  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

HEZEKTAH  (rPptn,  generally -IH Jptn,  Hiz- 
kiyahu,  and  also  with  initial  ' — 'in^pTIT  ; LXX. 
and  Joseph.  ’E£e/«as ; Ezechias ; = “ strength  of  Je- 
hovah,” comp.  Germ.  “ Gotthard,”  Gesen.),  twelfth 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  the  apostate  Ahaz  and  Abi  (or 
Abijah),  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  B.c. 
726.  Since,  however,  Ahaz  died  at  the  age  of  36, 
some  prefer  to  make  Hezekiah  only  20  years  old  at 
his  accession  (reading  D for  PD),  as  otherwise  he 
must  have  been  born  when  Ahaz  was  a boy  of  1 1 
years  old.  This  indeed  is  not  impossible  (Hieron.  Ep. 
ad  Vitalem.  132,  quoted  by  Bocbart,  Geogr.  Sacr. 
p.  920 ; see  Keil  on  2 K.  xviii.  1 ; Knobel,  Jes.  22, 
&c.)  ; but,  if  any  change  be  desirable,  it  is  better 
to  suppose  that  Ahaz  was  25  and  not  20  years 
old  at  his  accession  (LXX.  Syr.  Arab.  2 Chr. 
xxviii.  1),  reading  HD  for  D in  2 K.  xvi.  2. 

Hezekiah  was  one  of  the  three  most  perfect  kings 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xviii.  5 ; Ecclus.  xlix.  4).  His 
first  act  was  to  purge,  and  repair,  and  reopen  with 
splendid  sacrifices  and  perfect  ceremonial,  the  Temple 
which  had  been  despoiled  and  neglected  during 
the  careless  and  idolatrous  reign  of  his  father.  This 
consecration  was  accompanied  by  a revival  of  the 
theocratic  spirit,  so  strict  as  not  even  to  spare  “ the 
high  places,”  which,  although  tolerated  by  many 
well-intentioned  kings,  had  naturally  been  profaned 
by  the  worship  of  images  and  Asherahs  (2  K.  xviii. 
4).  On  the  extreme  importance  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  this  measure,  see  High  Places.  A 
still  more  decisive  act  was  the  destruction  of  a 
brazen  serpent,  said  to  have  been  the  one  used  by 
Moses  in  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  Israelites 
(Num.  xxi.  9),  which  had  been  removed  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  had  become,  “down  to  those  days,” 
an  object  of  adoration,  partly  in  consequence  of 
its  venerable  character  as  a relic,  and  partly  per- 
haps from  some  dim  tendencies  to  the  ophiolatry 


common  in  ancient  times  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  622). 
To  break  up  a figure  so  curious  and  so  highly 
honoured  showed  a strong  mind,  as  well  as  a clear- 
sighted zeal,  and  Hezekiah  briefly  justified  his 
procedure  by  calling  the  image  “ a brazen 

thing,”  possibly  with  a contemptuous  play  on  the 
word  S2T13,  “a  serpent.”  How  necessary  this  was 
in  such  times  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
“ the  brazen  serpent  ” is,  or  was,  reverenced  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  (Prideaux,  Connect. 
i.  19,  Oxf.  ed.).a  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had 
fallen,  Hezekiah  extended  his  pious  endeavours  to 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  by  inviting  the  scat- 
tered inhabitants  to  a peculiar  Passover  kindled  their 
indignation  also  against  the  idolatrous  practices  which 
still  continued  among  them.  This  Passover  was, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  celebrated  at  an 
unusual,  though  not  illegal  (Num.  ix.  10,11)  time, 
and  by  an  excess  of  Levitical  zeal,  it  was  continued 
for  the  unprecedented  period  of  fourteen  days.  For 
these  latter  facts  the  Chronicler  (2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx., 
xxxi.)  is  our  sole  authority,  and  he  characteristically 
narrates  them  at  great  length.  It  would  appear 
at  first  sight  that  this  Passover  was  celebrated  im- 
mediately after  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (see 
Prideaux,  l.  c.),  but  careful  consideration  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  it  could  not  have  taken  place 
before  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah’s  reign,  when  the 
fall  of  Samaria  had  stricken  remorseful  terror  into 
the  heart  of  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1,  xxx.  6,  9,  and 
Keil  on  2 K.  xviii.  3). 

By  a rare  and  happy  providence  the  most  pious 
of  kings  was  confirmed  in  his  faithfulness,  and 
seconded  in  his  endeavours  by  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  the  noblest  and  most  eloquent  of  prophets. 
The  influence  of  Isaiah  was,  however,  not  gained 
without  a struggle  with  the  “scornful”  remnant 
of  the  former  royal  counsellors  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  who 
in  all  probability  recommended  to  the  king  such 
alliances  and  compromises  as  would  be  in  unison 
rather  with  the  dictates  of  political  expediency,  than 
with  that  sole  unhesitating  trust  in  the  arm  of 
Jehovah,  which  the  prophets  inculcated.  The  lead- 
ing man  of  this  cabinet  was  Shebna,  who,  from  the 
omission  of  his  father’s  name,  and  the  expression  in 
Is.  xxii.  16  (see  Blunt,  Undes.  Coincidences),  was 
probably  a foreigner,  perhaps  a Syrian  (Hitzig). 
At  the  instance  of  Isaiah,  he  seems  to  have  been 
subsequently  degraded  from  the  high  post  of  prefect 
of  the  palace  (which  office  was  given  to  Eliakim, 
Is.  xxii.  21),  to  the  inferior,  though  still  honourable, 
station  of  .state-secretary  ("1SD,  2 K.  xviii.  18)  ; the 
further  punishment  of  exile  with  which  Isaiah  had 
threatened  him  (xxii.  18)  being  possibly  forgiven  on 
his  amendment,  of  which  we  have  some  traces  in 
Is.  xxxvii.  2 sqq.  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  617). 

At  the  head  of  a repentant  and  united  people, 
Hezekiah  ventured  to  assume  the  aggressive  against 
the  Philistines,  and  in  a series  of  victories  not  only 
rewon  the  cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18),  but  even  dispossessed  them  of  their  own 
cities  except  Gaza  (2  K.  xviii.  8)  and  Gath  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  13.  §3).  It  was  perhaps  to  the  purposes 
of  this  war  that  he  applied  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted 
by  Shalmanezer,  according  to  the  agreement  .of 
Ahaz  with  his  predecessor,  Tiglath  Pileser.  When, 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  the  king  of  Assyria 


a “ Un  serpent  de  bronze  qui  selon  une  croyancc 
populaire  serait  celui  que  leva  Moi'se,  et  qui  doit 


siffler  a,  la  Jin  du  monde (Itin.  de  I’ltalie,  p. 
117.) 
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applied  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refused  it,  and  in 
open  rebellion  omitted  to  send  even  the  usual  pre- 
sents (2  K.  xviii.  7),  a line  of  conduct  to  which  he 
was  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  splendid  exhorta- 
tion of  his  prophetic  guide. 

Instant  war  was  averted  by  the  heroic  and  long- 
continued  resistance  of  the  Tyrians  under  their  king 
Eluloeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14),  against  a siege, 
which  was  abandoned  only  in  the  fifth  vear  (Grote, 
Greece,  iii.  359  ; 4th  Ed.),  when  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  This  must  have  been  a critical  and 
intensely  anxious  period  for  Jerusalem,  and  Heze- 
kiah used  every  available  means  to  strengthen  his 
position,  and  render  his  capital  impregnable  (2  K.  xx. 
20  ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  3-5,  30  ; Is.  xxii.  8-11,  xxxiii.  18  ; 
and  to  these  events  Ewald  also  refers  Ps.  xlviii.  13). 
But  while  all  Judea  trembled  with  anticipation  of 
Assyrian  invasion,  and  while  Shebna  and  others  were 
'relying  “ in  the  shadow  of  Egypt,”  Isaiah’s  brave 
heart  did  not  fail,  and  he  even  denounced  the  wrath 
of  God  against  the  proud  and  sinful  merchant-city 
(Is.  xxiii.),  which  now  seemed  to  be  the  main  bul- 
wark of  Judea  against  immediate  attack. 

It  was  probably  during  the  siege  of  Samaria  that 
Shalmanezer  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sargon, 
who,  jealous  of  Egyptian  influence  in  Judea,  sent  an 
army  under  a Tartan  or  general  (Is.  xx.  1),  which 
penetrated  Egypt  (Nah.  iii.  8-10)  and  destroyed 
No-Amon ; although  it  is  clear  from  Hezekiah’s 
rebellion  (2  K.  xviii.  7)  that  it  can  have  produced 
but  little  permanent  impression.  Sargon,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign  (which  is  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah),  made  an  expedition 
to  Palestine ; but  his  annals  make  no  mention  of  any 
conquests  from  Hezekiah  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
seems  to  have  occupied  himself  in  the  siege  of 
Ashdod  (Is.  xx.  1),  and  in  the  inspection  of  mines 
(Rosenmuller,  Bibl.  Geogr.  ix.).  This  must  there- 
fore be  the  expedition  alluded  to  in  2 Iv.  xviii.  13; 
Is.  xxxvi.  1 ; an  expedition  which  is  merely  alluded 
to,  as  it  led  to  no  result.  But  if  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  records  of  Assyrian 
history  it  seems  necessary  to  make  a transposition 
in  the  text  of  Isaiah  (and  therefore  of  the  book  of 
Kings).  That  some  such  expedient  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  if  the  Assyrian  history  is  trustworthy, 
is  maintained  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  a paper  On  the  recti- 
fication of  Chronology,  which  the  newly-discovered 
Apis-steles  render  necessary.  “ The  text,”  he  says, 
“ as  it  originally  stood  was  probably  to  this  effect : 

2 K.  xviii.  13.  Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
king  Hezekiah  the  king  of  Assyria  came  up  [allud- 
ing to  the  attack  mentioned  in  Sargon’s  Annals ] ; 
xx.  1-19.  In  those  days  was  king  Hezekiah  sick 
unto  death,  &c.,  xviii.  13.  And  Sennacherib,  king 
of  Assyria,  came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah,  and  took  them,  &c.,  xviii.  13,  xix.  37” 
(Dr.  Hincks,  in  Joum.  of  Sacr.  Lit.  Oct.  1858). 
Perhaps  some  later  transcriber,  unaware  of  the 
earlier  and  unimportant  invasion,  confused  the 
allusion  to  Sargon  in  2 K.  xviii.  13  with  the 
detailed  story  of  Sennacherib’s  attack  (2  K.  xviii. 
14  to  xix.  37),  and,  considering  that  the  account 
of  Hezekiah’s  illness  broke  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative,  removed  it  to  the  end. 

According  to  this  scheme,  Hezekiah’s  dangerous 
illness  (2  K..  xx. ; Is.  xxxviii.  ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  24) 
nearly  synchronised  with  Sargon’s  futile  invasion, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah’s  reign,  eleven 
years  before  Sennacherib’s  invasion.  That  it  must 
have  preceded  the  attack  of  Sennacherib  is  nearly 
abvious  from  the  promise  in  2 K.  xx.  6,  as  well  as 
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from  modern  discoveries  (Layard,  Kin.  Bab.  i. 
145) ; and  such  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  Rabbis 
(Seder  Olam,  cap.  xxiii.),  Ussher,  and  by  most  com- 
mentators, except  Vitringa  and  Gesenius  (Keil,  ad 
loc. ; Prideaux,  i.  22).  There  seems  to  be  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  vague  conjecture  so  con- 
fidently advanced-  (Winer,  s.  v.  Hiskias ; Jahn, 
Hebr.  Common . §xli.)  that  the  king’s  illness  was 
the  same  plague  which  had  destroyed  the  Assyrian 

army.  The  word  }'n^"  is  not  elsewhere  applied  to 

the  plague,  but  to  carbuncles  and  inflammatory 
ulcers  (Ex.  ix.  9;  Job  ii.  1,  &c.).  Hezekiah, 
whose  kingdom  was  in  a dangerous  crisis,  who  had 
at  that  time  no  heir  (for  Manasseh  was  not  born  till 
long  afterwards,  2 K.  xxi.  1),  and  who  regarded 
death  as  the  end  of  existence  (Is.  xxxviii.),  “ turned 
his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept  sore  ” at  the  threatened 
approach  of  dissolution.  God  had  compassion  on 
his  anguish,  and  heard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had 
hardly  left  the  palace  when  he  was  ordered  to  pro- 
mise the  king  immediate  recovery,  and  a fresh  lease 
of  life,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a sign,  and  curing 
the  boil  by  a plaster  of  figs,  which  were  often  used 
medicinally  in  similar  cases  (Gesen.  Thes.  i.  311; 
Celsius,  Hierobot.  ii.  377  ; Bartholinus,  De  Morbis 
Biblicis,  x.  47).  What  was  the  exact  nature  of  the 
disease  we  cannot  say  ; according  to  Meade  it  was 
fever  terminating  in  abscess.  For  some  account  of 
the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  on  the  sundial  of 
Ahaz,  see  Dial.  On  this  remarkable  passage  we 
must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  p.  351  ff. ; Winer,  s.  v.  Hiskias  and 
Uhren  ; Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  332  sqq. ; the  elabo- 
rate notes  of  Keil  on  2 K.  xx. ; Rosenmuller  and 
Gesenius  on  Is.  xxxviii.,  and  especially  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii.  638. 

Various  ambassadors  came  with  letters  and  gifts 
to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  §3),  and  among  them  an  embassy  from  Mero- 
dach-Baladan  (or  Berodach,  2 K.  xx.  12  ; 6 BctAaSas, 
Joseph.  1.  c.),  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the  Mardo- 
kempados  of  Ptolemy’s  canon.  The  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  this  mission  was  to  compliment  Hezekiah  on 
his  convalescence  (2  K.  xx.  12;  Is.  xxxix.  1),  and 
“ to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the 
land  ” (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31),  a rumour  of  which  could 
not  fail  to  interest  a people  devoted  to  astrology. 
But  its  real  purpose  was  to  discover  how  far  an 
alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  possible  or 
desirable,  for  Mardokempados,  no  less  than  Hezekiah, 
was  in  apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  In  fact 
Sargon  expelled  him  from  the  throne  of  Babylon  in 
the  following  year  (the  16th  of  Hezekiah),  although 
after  a time  he  seems  to  have  returned  and  re- 
established himself  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  murdered  by  Belibos  (Dr.  Hincks, 
l.  c. ; Rosenmuller,  Bibl.  Geogr.  ch.  viii. ; Layard, 
Win.  $ Bab.  i.  141).  Community  of  interest 
made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of  Babylon 
with  unconcealed  gratification ; and,  perhaps,  to 
enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own  importance  as  an 
ally,  he  displayed  to  the  messengers  the  princely 
treasures  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  accu- 
mulated. The  mention  of  such  rich  stores  is  an 
additional  argument  for  supposing  these  events  to 
have  happened  before  Sennacherib’s  invasion  (see  2 
K.  xviii.  14-16),  although  they  are  related  after 
them  in  the  Scripture  historians.  If  ostentation 
were  his  motive  it  received  a terrible  rebuke,  and  he 
was  informed  by  Isaiah  that  from  the  then  tottering 
and  subordinate  province  of  Babylon,  and  not  from 
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the  mighty  Assyria,  would  come  the  ruin  and  cap- 
tivity of  Judah  (Is.  xxxix.  5).  This  prophecy  and 
the  one  of  Micah  (Mic.  iv.  10)  are  the  earliest 
definition  of  the  locality  of  that  hostile  power, 
where  the  clouds  of  exile  so  long  threatened  (Lev. 
xxvi.  33 ; Deut.  iv.  27,  xxx.  3)  were  beginning  to 
gather.  It  is  an  impressive  and  fearful  circum- 
stance that  the  moment  of  exultation  was  chosen  as 
the  opportunity  for  warning,  and  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Assyrian  deliverance  are  set  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (David- 
son On  Prophecy,  p.  256).  The  weak  friend  was 
to  accomplish  that  which  was  impossible  to  the 
powerful  foe.  But,  although  pride  was  the  sin 
thus  vehemently  checked  by  the  prophet,  Isaiah 
was  certainly  not  blind  to  the  political  motives 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  2,  §2),  which  made  Hezekiah  so 
complaisant  to  the  Babylonian  ambassadors.  Into 
those  motives  he  had  inquired  in  vain,  for  the  king 
met  that  portion  of  his  question  (“  What  said  these 
men?”)  by  emphatic  silence.  Hezekiah’ s meek 
answer  to  the  stern  denunciation  of  -future  woe  has 
been  most  unjustly  censured  as  “ a false  resignation 
which  combines  selfishness  with  silliness”  (New- 
man, Hebr.  Mon.  p.  274).  On  the  contrary  it 
merely  implies  a conviction  that  God’s  decree  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  just  and  right,  and  a natural 
thankfulness  for  even  a temporary  suspension  of  its 
inevitable  fulfilment. 

Sargon  was  succeeded  (b.C.  702)  by  his  son 
Sennacherib,  whose  two  invasions  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scripture  records  concerning  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  The  first  of  these  took  place  in  the  third 
year  of  Sennacherib  (b.c.  702),  and  occupies  only 
three  verses  (2  K.  xviii.  13-16),  though  the  route 
of  the  advancing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in  Is.  x. 
5,  xi.  The  rumour  of  the  invasion  redoubled  Heze- 
kiah’s  exertions,  and  he  prepared  for  a siege  by  pro- 
viding offensive  and  defensive  armour,  stopping  up 
the  wells,  and  diverting  the  watercourses,  conduct- 
ing the  water  of  Gihon  into  the  city  by  a sub- 
terranean canal  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17.  For  a similar 
precaution  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  see  Will. 
Tyr.  viii.  7,  Keil).  But  the  main  hope  of  the  poli- 
tical faction  was  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  they 
seem  to  have  sought  it  by  presents  and  private 
entreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6),  especially  with  a view  to 
obtaining  chariots  and  cavalry  (Is.  xxxi.  1-3),  which 
was  the  weakest  arm  of  the  Jewish  service,  as  we 
see  from  the  derision  which  it  excited  (2  Iv.  xviii. 
23).  Such  overtures  kindled  Isaiah’s  indignation, 
and  Shebna  may  have  lost  his  high  office  by  re- 
commending them.  The  prophet  clearly  saw  that 
Egypt  was  too  weak  and  faithless  to  be  serviceable, 
and  the  applications  to  Pharaoh  (who  is  compared 
by  Rabshakeh  to  one  of  the  weak  reeds  of  his  own 
river),  implied  a want  of  trust  in  the  help  of  God. 
But  Isaiah  did  not  disapprove  of  the  spontaneously 
proffered  assistance  of  the  tall  and  warlike  Ethio- 
pians (Is.  xviii.  2,  7,  acc.  to  Ewald’s  transl.)  ; be- 
cause he  may  have  regarded  it  as  a providential  aid. 

The  account  given  of  this  first  invasion  in  the 
Annals  of  Sennacherib  is  that  he  attacked  Hezekiah, 
because  the  Ekronites  had  sent  their  king  Padiya  (or 
“ Haddiya  ” acc.  to  Col.  Rawlinson)  as  a prisoner  to 
Jerusalem  (cf.  2 K.  xviii.  8)  ; that  he  took  forty-six 
cities  (“all  the  fenced  cities”  in  2 K.  xviii.  13  is 
apparently  a general  expression,  cf.  xix.  8)  and 
200,000  prisoners;  that  he  besieged  Jerusalem 
with  mounds  (cf.  2 K.  xix.  32) ; and  although 
Hezekiah  promised  to  pay  800  talents  of  silver 
(of  which  perhaps  300  only  were  ever  paid)  and 


30  of  gold  (2  K.  xviii.  14;  but  see  Layard,  Nin.  4 
Bab.  p.  145),  yet  not  content  with  this  he 
mulcted  him  of  a part  of  his  dominions,  and  gave 
them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  475  sq.).  So  important  was 
this  expedition  that  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  historian, 
even  attributes  to  Sennacherib  the  Great  Captivity 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  146,  ed.  Sylb.).  In  almost 
every  particular  this  account  agrees  with  the 
notice  in  Scripture,  and  we  may  see  a reason  for  so 
great  a sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  in  the 
glimpse  which  Isaiah  gives  us  of  his  capital  city 
driven  by  desperation  into  licentious  and  impious 
mirth  (xxii.  12-14).  This  campaign  must  at  least 
have  had  the  one  good  result  of  proving  the  worth- 
lessness of  the  Egyptian  alliance ; for  at  a place 
called  Altagu  (the  Eltekon  of  Josh.  xv.  59  ?)  Senna- 
cherib inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  which  had  come 
to  the  assistance  of  Ekron.  But  Isaiah  regarded 
the  purchased  treaty  as  a cowardly  defection,  and 
the  sight  of  his  fellow-citizens  gazing  peacefully 
from  the  house-tops  on  the  bright  array  of  the  car- 
borne  and  quivered  Assyrians,  filled  him  with 
indignation  and  despair  (Is.  xxii.  1-7,  if  the  latest 
explanations  of  this  chapter  be  correct). 

Hezekiah’s  bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a temporary 
release,  for  the  Assyrians  marched  into  Egypt, 
where,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  and  Josephus  {Ant. 
x.  1-3)  are  to  be  trusted,  they  advanced  without  re- 
sistance to  Pelusium,  owing  to  the  hatred  of  the  war- 
rior-caste against  Sethos  the  king-priest  of  Pthah, 
who  had,  in  his  priestly  predilections,  interfered 
with  their  prerogatives.  In  spite  of  this  advantage, 
Sennacherib  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pelu- 
sium, by  the  advance  of  Tirhakah  or  Tarakos,  the 
ally  of  Sethos  and  Hezekiah,  who  afterwards  united 
the  crowns  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  This  mag- 
nificent Ethiopian  hero,  who  had  extended  his  con- 
quests to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (Strab.  xv.  472), 
was  indeed  a formidable  antagonist.  His  deeds  are 
recorded  in  a temple  at  Medineet  Haboo,  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  Memphites  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
i.  141)  concealed  his  assistance,  and  attributed  the 
deliverance  of  Sethos  to  the  miraculous  interposition 
of  an  army  of  mice  (Herod,  ii.  141).  This  story 
may  have  had  its  source,  however,  not  in  jealousy, 
but  in  the  use  of  a mouse  as  the  emblem  of  destruc- 
tion (Horapoll.  Hierogl.  i.  50  ; Rawlinson,  Herod. 
ad  loc.),  and  of  some  sort  of  disease  or  plague 
(?  1 Sam.  vi.  18 ; Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §185).  The 
legend  doubtless  gained  ground  from  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  afterwards  ruined  the 
army  of  Sennacherib.  We  say  afterwards , because, 
however  much  the  details  of  the  two  occurrences 
may  have  been  confused,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
majority  of  writers  (Prideaux,  Bochart,  Michaelis, 
Jahn,  Keil,  Newman,  &c.)  in  identifying  the  flight 
of  Sennacherib  from  Pelusium  with  the  event  de- 
scribed in  2 K.  xix.  We  prefer  to  follow  Josephus 
in  making  them  allude  to  distinct  events. 

Returning  from  his  futile  expedition  (anpaicros 
avexwoycre,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  1,  §4)  Sennacherib 
“dealt  treacherously”  with  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxiii. 
1)  by  attacking  the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  that  second  invasion, 
respecting  which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2 K. 
xviii.  17  sq. ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  9 sq. ; Is.  xxxvi.  That 
there  were  two  invasions  (contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Layard,  Bosanquet,  Vance  Smith,  &c.)  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  details  of  the  first  given  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  (see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  p.  477 h 
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Although  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the  great 
cylinder  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  reach  to  the  end  of 
his  eighth  year,  and  this  second  invasion  belongs  to 
his  fifth  year  (b.c.  698,  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Hezekiah),  yet  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found. 
So  shameful  a disaster  was  naturally  concealed  by 
national  vanity.  From  Lachish  he  sent  against 
Jerusalem  an  army  under  two  officers  and  his  cup- 
bearer the  orator  Rabshakeh,  with  a blasphemous 
and  insulting  summons  to  surrender,  deriding  Heze- 
kiah’s  hopes  of  Egyptian  succour,  and  apparently 
endeavouring  to  inspire  the  people  with  distrust  of 
his  religious  innovations  (2  K.  xviii.  22,  25,  30). 
The  reiteration  and  peculiarity  of  the  latter  argu- 
ment, together  with  Rabshakeh’s  fluent  mastery  of 
Hebrew  (which  he  used  to  tempt  the  people  from 
their  allegiance  by  a glowing  promise,  v.  31,  32), 
give  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  an 
apostate  Jew.  Hezekiah’ s ministers  were  thrown 
into  anguish  and  dismay  ; but  the  undaunted  Isaiah 
hurled  back  threatening  for  threatening  with  un- 
rivalled eloquence  and  force.  He  even  prophesied 
that  the  fires  of  Tophet  were  already  burning  in  ex- 
pectancy of  the  Assyrian  corpses  which  were  destined 
to  feed  their  flame.  Meanwhile  Sennacherib,  hav- 
ing taken  Lachish  (an  event  possibly  depicted  on 
a series  of  slabs  at  Mosul,  Layard,  N.  B. 
148-152),  was  besieging  Libnah,  when,  alarmed 
by  a “rumour”  of  Tirkakah’s  advance  (to  avenge 
the  defeat  at  Altagu?),  he  was  forced  to  relinquish 
once  more  his  immediate  designs,  and  content  him- 
self with  a defiant  letter  to  Hezekiah.  Whether  on 
the  occasion  he  encountered  and  defeated  the  Ethio- 
pians (as  Prideaux  precariously  infers  from  Is.  xx. 
Connect,  i.  p.  26),  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  The 
next  event  of  the  campaign,  about  which  we  are  in- 
formed, is  that  the  Jewish  king  with  simple  piety 
prayed  to  God  with  Sennacherib’s  letter  outspread 
before  him  (cf.  1 Macc.  iii.  48),  and  received  a pro- 
phecy of  immediate  deliverance.  Accordingly  “ that 
night  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  secondary  cause  was 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  event. 
We  are  certainly  “not  to  suppose/’  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  “that  the  angel  went  about  with  a sword 
in  his  hand  stabbing  them  one  by  one,  but  that 
some  powerful  natural  agent  was  employed.”  The 
Babylonish  Talmud  and  some  of  the  Targums  attri- 
bute it  to  storms  of  lightning  (Yitringa,  Yogel,  &c.)  ; 
Prideaux,  Heine  (de  causa  Strag.  Assyr.),  and 
Faber  to  the  Simoon;  R.  Jose,  Ussher,  Preiss  (de 
causa  clad.  Assyr.),  &c.  &c.,  to  a nocturnal  attack 
by  Tirhakah  ; Paulus  to  a poisoning  of  the  waters  ; 
and  finally  Josephus,  followed  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  ancient  and  modern  commentators,  includ- 
ing even  Keil,  to  the  Pestilence.  This  would  be  a 
cause  not  only  adequate  (Justin,  xix.  11;  Diodor, 
xix.  p.  434 : see  the  other  instances  quoted  by  Ro- 
senmdller,  Winer,  Keil,  Jahn,  &c.),  but  most  pro- 
bable in  itself  from  the  crowded  and  terrified  state 
of  the  camp.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  to 
adopt  the  ingenious  conjectures  by  which  Doderlein, 
Koppe,  and  Wessler  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the 
large  number  185,000. 

After  this  reverse  Sennacherib  fled  precipitately 
to  Nineveh,  where  he  revenged  himself  on  as  many 
Jews  as  were  in  his  power  (Tob.  i.  18),  and  after 
many  years  (not  fifty-five  days,  as  Tobit  says, 
i.  21),  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he 
drank  himself  drunk  in  the  house  of  Nisroch 
( Assarac  ?)  his  god.  He  certainly  lived  till  b.c. 
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680,  for  his  22nd  year  is  mentioned  on  a clay 
tablet  (Rawlinson,  I.  c.)  ; he  must  therefore  have 
survived  Hezekiah  by  some  seventeen  years.  It  is 
probable  that  several  of  the  Psalms  (e.  g.  xlvi.- 
xlviii.  lxxvi.)  allude  to  his  discomfiture. 

Hezekiah  only  lived  to  enjoy  for  about  one  year 
more  his  well-earned  peace  and  glory.  He  slept 
with  his  fathers  after  a reign  of  twenty-nine  years, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  (b.c.  697),  and  was 
buried  with  great  honour  and  universal  mourning 
“ in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  (or  “ the  road 
leading  up  to  the  sepulchres,”  ev  avafiacrei  racpcc v, 
LXX.,  because,  as  Thenius  conjectures,  the  actual 
sepulchres  were  full)  of  the  sons  of  David  ” (2 
Chr.  xxxii.  33).  He  had  found  time  for  many 
works  of  peace  in  the  noble  and  almost  blameless 
course  of  his  troubled  life,  and  to  his  pious  labours 
we  are  indebted  for  at  least  one  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent canon  (Prov.  xxv.  1 ; Ecclus.  xlviii.  17  sq.). 
He  can  have  no  finer  panegyric  than  the  words  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  “ even  the  kings  of  Judah  failed, 
for  they  forsook  the  law  of  the  Most  High;  all 
except  David,  and  Ezekias,  and  Judas  failed’’ 

Besides  the  many  authors  and  commentators  who 
have  written  on  this  period  of  Jewish  history  (on 
which  much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  by 
Mr.  Layard,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
Dr.  Hincks,  and  other  scholars  who  have  studied 
the  Nineveh  remains),  see  for  continuous  lives  of 
Hezekiah,  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  13 — x.  2),  Prideaux 
( Connect . i.  16-30),  Jahn  ( Hehr . Com.  §xli.), 
Winer  ( s . v.  HisMas ),  and  Ewald  ( Gesch . iii.  614- 
644,  2nd  ed.). 

2.  Son  of  Neariah,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chi',  iii.  23). 

3.  The  same  name,  though  rendered  in  the 
A.  Y.  Hizkiah,  is  found  in  Zeph.  i.  1. 

4.  Ater-of-Hezekiah.  [Ater.]  [F.  W.F.] 
HEZI'ON  (jinn:  ’A Qv\  Alex.  ’ACcri?A:  He- 

zion ),  a king  of  Aram  (Syria),  father  of  Tabrimon, 
and  grandfather  of  Benhadad  I.  He  and  his  father 
are  mentioned  only  in  1 K.  xv.  18,  and  their  names 
are  omitted  by  Josephus.  In  the  absence  of  all  infor- 
mation, the  natural  suggestion  is  that  he  is  iden- 
tical with  RezoN,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon, 
in  1 K.  xi.  23 ; the  two  names  being  very  similar 
in  Hebrew,  and  still  more  so  in  other  versions 
(compare  Arab,  and  Peshito  on  the  latter  passage)  ; 
and  indeed  this  conclusion  has  been  adopted  by  some 
translators  and  commentators  (Junius,  Kohler, 
Dathe,  Ewald).  Against  it  are,  (a.)  that  the 
number  of  generations  of  the  Syrian  kings  would 
then  be  one  less  than  those  of  the  contemporary 
kings  of  Judah.  But  then  the  reign  of  Abijam  was 
only  three  years,  and  in  fact  Jeroboam  outlived 
both  Rehoboam  and  his  son.  (6.)  The  statement 
of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2), 
that  from  the  time  of  David  for  ten  generations  the 
kings  of  Syria  were  one  dynasty,  each  king  taking 
the  name  of  Hadad,  “ as  did  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt.”  But  this  would  exclude,  not  only  Hezion 
and  Tabrimon,  but  Rezon,  unless  we  may  interpret 
the  last  sentence  to  mean  that  the  official  title  of 
Hadad  was  held  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  name 
of  the  Ling.  [Rezon  ; Tabrimon.]  [G.] 

HE'ZIR  ("T* jn  ; Xy £lv,  Alex.  ’Ie^elp,  ’H$p  ; 
Ezir,  Azir ).  1.  A priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
leader  of  the  17th  monthly  course  in  the  service 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  (laymen)  who 
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sealed  the  solemn  covenant  with  -Nehemiah  (Neh. 
x.  20). 

HEZ'EAI  (nsn,  according  to  the  Keri  of  the 
Masorets,  hut  the  original  reading  of  the  text,  Cetib, 
has  mn  = Hezro  ; ' Acrapai ; Esrai),  a native  of 
Carmel,  perhaps  of  the  southern  one,  and  in  that 
case  possibly  once  a slave  or  adherent  of  Nabal ; 
one  of  the  30  heroes  of  David’s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35).  In  the  parallel  list  the  name  appears  as 

HEZ'RO  (’mn  ; ’Hcrepe,  Alex.  ’A (raped;  Asro), 
in  1 Chr.  xi.  37.  Kennicott  however  (. Dissertation , 
207,  8)  decides,  on  the  almost  unanimous  authority 
of  the  ancient  version,  that  Hetzrai  is  the  original 
form  of  the  name. 

HEZ'RON  (p^n ; ’Aapdv;  Hesron).  1.  A 
son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ; Ex.  vi.  14),  who 
founded  the  family  of  the  Hezronites  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 

2.  A son  of  Pharez,  and  one  of  the  direct  an- 
cestors of  David  (Gen.  xlvi.  12 ; Ruth  iv.  18)  ; in 
LXX.  ’E ffpd>v  (once  var.  lect.  Grab.  ’A crpcov'),  and 
’Ecrpwp.,  which  is  followed  in  Matt.  i.  3.  [T.  E.  B.] 

HID'D AI  (pH  ; Alex.  ’A 00af;  Vat.  omits; 
Heddai),  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of  David’s 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30),  described  as  “ of  the  tor- 
rents of  Gaash.”  In  the  parallel  list  of  1 Chr.  (xi . 32 ) 
the  name  is  given  as  Hurai.  Kennicott  ( Dissert . 
194)  decides  in  favour  of  “ Hurai  ” on  grounds  for 
which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  his  work. 

HID'DEKEL  (^‘yin  ; Tiypis,  Tiypis-EdBe- 

KeX  ; Tijgris,  Tigris),  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  the 
river  which  “ goeth  eastward  to  Assyria”  (Gen.  ii. 
14),  and  which  Daniel  calls  “ the  Great  river”  (Dan. 
x.  4),  seems  to  have  been  rightly  identified  by  the 
LXX.  with  the  Tigris.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  initial  FI,  unless  it  be  for  'll,  “ lively,”  which 
is  used  of  running  water  in  Gen.  xxvi.  19.  Dekel 
is  clearly  an  equivalent  of  Digla  or  Diglath , 
a name  borne  by  the  Tigris  in  all  ages.  The  form 
Diglath  occurs  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jo- 
nathan, in  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  i.  1),  in  the  Arme- 
nian Eusebius  ( Chron . Can.  Pars  i.  c.  2),  in  Zo- 
naras  (Ann.  i.  2),  and  in  the  Armenian  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  hardened  to  Diglit  (Diglito) 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  27).  The  name  now  in  use 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  is  Dijleh. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Digla  is  a 
mere  Semitic  corruption  of  Tigra,  and  that  this 
latter  is  the  true  name  of  the  stream.  Strabo  (xi. 
14,  §8),  Pliny  (loc.  cit .)  and  other  writers  tell  us 
that  the  river  received  its  designation  from  its  ra- 
pidity, the  word  Tigris  (Tigra)  meaning  in  the 
Medo-Persic  language  “an  arrow.”  This  seems 
probable  enough  ; but  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
two  forms  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  Babylonian 
transcript  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  and  that  the 
ordinary  name  of  the  stream  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assyria  is  Tiggar.  Moreover,  if  we  allow  the 
Dekel  of  Hiddekel,  to  mean  the  Tigris,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  this  was  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two  appellations.  Perhaps  therefore  it  is  best 
to  suppose  that  there  was  in  early  Babylonian  a 
root  dik  equivalent  in  meaning,  and  no  doubt  con- 
nected in  origin,  with  the  Arian  tig  or  tij,  and 
that  from  these  two  roots  were  formed  independ- 
ently the  two  names,  Dekel,  Dikla,  or  Digla , and  Tig- 
gar,  Tigra,  or  Tigris.  The  stream  was  known  by 
either  name  indifferently ; but  on  the  whole  the 
Arian  appellation  predominated  in  ancient  times,  and 
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was  that  most  commonly  used  even  by  Semitic  races. 
The  Arabians,  however,  when  they  conquered  Me- 
sopotamia, revived  the  true  Semitic  title,  and  this 
(Dijleh)  continues  to  be  the  name  by  which  the 
river  is  known  to  the  natives  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  course  of  the  river  is  described  under 
Tigris.  [G.  R.j 

HI'EL  (bfcOH,  perhaps  for  ; ’A xri?A ; 

Hiel),  a native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  in 
the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  34)  ; and  in  whom 
was  fulfilled  the  curse  pronounced  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
v.  i.  26).  Strabo  speaks  of  this  cursing  of  a de- 
stroyed city  as  an  ancient  custom,  and  instances 
the  curses  imprecated  by  Agamemnon,  and  Croesus 
(Grot.  Annot.  ad  Josh.  vi.  26);  Masius  compares 
the  cursing  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans  (Pol.  Syn.). 
The  term  Bethelite  (vKH  IT’S)  here  only  is  ren- 
dered family  of  cursing  (Pet.  Mart.),  and  also 
house  or  place  of  cursing  (Ar.,  Syr.,  and  Chald. 
verss.),  qu.  IV  3 - but  there  seems  no  reason 
for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  LXX.  6 Baidrj- 
Alrrjs,  which  is  approved  by  most  commentators, 
and  sanctioned  by  Gesen.  (Lex.  s.  v).  The  re- 
building of  Jericho  was  an  intrusion  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Jehoshaphat,  unless  with  Pet.  Mart,  we 
suppose  that  Jericho  had  already  been  detached  from 
it  by  the  kings  of  Israel.  [T.  E.  B.] 

HIERAPOLIS  ('lepdiroXis).  This  place  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture,  and  that  inci- 
dentally, viz.  in  Col.  iv.  13,  where  its  church  is 
associated  with  those  of  Colossae  and  Laodicea. 
Such  association  is  just  what  we  should  expect; 
for  the  three  towns  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the 
Maeander,  and  within  a few  miles  of  one  another. 
It  is  probable  that  Hierapolis  was  one  of  the  “ in- 
lustres Asiae  urbes  ” (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27)  which,  with 
Laodicea,  were  simultaneously  desolated  by  an  earth- 
quake about  the  time  when  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished in  this  district.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  church  of  Hierapolis  was  founded  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  Colossae,  and  that  its  character- 
istics in  the  Apostolic  period  were  the  same.  Its 
modern  name  is  Pambouk-Kalessi.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  neighbourhood  consists  of 
the  hot  calcareous  springs,  which  have  deposited 
the  vast  and  singular  incrustations  noticed  by  tra- 
vellers. See,  for  instance,  Chandler,  Trav.  in  Asia 
Minor  (1817),  i.  pp.  264-272;  Hamilton,  Res.  in 
A.  M.  (1842),  i.  pp.  507-522.  The  situation  of 
Hierapolis  is  extremely  beautiful ; and  its  ruins  are 
considerable,  the  theatre  and  gymnasium  being  the 
most  conspicuous.  [J.  S.  H.] 

HIER'EEL  ('leper) A ; Jeelech),  1 Esd.  ix.  21. 
[Jehiel.] 

HIER'EMOTH  ('I epeytciO  ; Erimoth , Jeri- 
math).  1.  1 Esd.  ix.  27.  [Jeremoth.]  2.  1 Esd. 
ix.  30.  [Ramoth.] 

HIERIE’LUS  (’U(pirj\os,  i.  e.  Iezrielos ; Jez- 
relus),  1 Esd.  ix.  27.  This  answers  to  Jehiel  in 
the  list  of  Ezr.  x.  ; but  whence  our  translators 
obtained  their  form  of  the  name  does  not  appear. 

HIER'MAS  ('lepfj.as ; Remias ),  1 Esd.  ix.  26. 

[Rami  ah.] 

HIERON'YMUS  (jlepwvv[xos ; Hieronymus), 
a Syrian  general  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  (2  Macc.  xii.  2).  The  name  was  made 
distinguished  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Hiero- 
nymus of  Cardia,  the  historian  of  Alexander’s  suc- 
cessors. [B.  F.  V/.] 
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HIGGAION  (|V|n : tfiv),  a word  which 
occurs  throe  times  in  the  book  of  Psalms  (ix.  17, 
xix.  15,  xcii.  4).  Mendelssohn  translates  it  medi- 
tation, thought , idea.  Knapp  ( Die  Psalmen)  iden- 
tities it  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  with  the  Arabic  *Oil  and 
JWn,  “ to  mock,”  and  hence  his  rendering  “ What 
a shout  of  laughter !”  (because  the  wicked  are  en- 
trapped in  their  own  snares);  but  in  Ps.  xcii.  4, 
he  translates  it  by  “ lieder  ” (songs).  R.  David 
Kimchi  likewise  assigns  two  separate  meanings  to 
the  word ; on  Ps.  ix.  17  he  says,  “ This  aid  is  for 
us  (a  subject  of)  meditation  and  thankfulness,” 
whilst  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  Ps.  cxii. 
4,  he  gives  to  the  same  word  the  signification  of 
melody,  “ this  is  the  melody  of  the  hymn  when  it 
is  recited  (played)  on  the  harp.”  “We  will  me- 
ditate on  this  forever”  (Rashi  Comm,  on  Ps.  ix. 
17).  In  Ps.  ix.  17,  Aben  Ezra’s  Comment,  on 
“ Higgaion  Selah”  is,  “this  will  I record  in 
truth :”  on  Ps.  xcii.  4 he  says,  “ Higgaion  means 
the  melody  of  the  hymn,  or  it  is  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument.”  According  to  Fiirst,  JPin 
is  derived  from  PRIH,  “ to  whisper:”  (a.)  it  refers 
to  the  vibration  of  the  harp,  or  to  the  opening  of  an 
interlude,  an  opinion  supported  by  the  LXX.,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Aquilas : (6.)  it  refers  to  silent  medita- 
tion: this  is  agreeable  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Rabbinical  writings; 
hence  twn  for  logic  ( Concord . Hebr.  atque 
Chald .). 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  Higgaion  has  two  mean- 
ings, one  of  a general  character  implying  thought , 
reflection,  from  HUH  (comp.  IWm,  Ps.  ix. 
17,  and  BVn  bv  DJWm,  Lam.  iii.  62),  and 
another  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  and  Ps.  xcii.  4,  of  a technical 
nature,  bearing  on  the  import  of  musical  sounds  or 
signs  well-known  in  the  age  of  David,  but  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  which  cannot  at  this  distance  of 
time  be  determined.  [D.  W.  M.] 

HIGH  PLACES  (n*VD3 ; in  the  historical 
books,  Tct  inj/rjAa,  rcc  vij/rj ; in  the  Prophets,  /3 a/xoi ; 
in  the  Pentateuch,  crr^Xai,  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  &c. ; 
and  once  etScoA a,  Ez.  xvi.  16;  Excelsa,  fana ). 
From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the  custom  among 
all  nations  to  erect  altars  and  places  of  worship 
on  lofty  and  conspicuous  spots.  We  find  that  the 
Trojans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida  (/if.  x. 
171),  and  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Germans,  &c.,  be- 
cause they  fancied  that  the  hill-tops  were  nearer 
heaven,  and  therefore  the  most  favourable  places 
for  prayer  and  incense  (Herod,  i.  131 ; Xen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  7 ; Mem.  iii.  8,  §10 ; Strab.  xv.  732  ; Luc. 
de  Sacrif.  i.  4;  Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  159;  Winer, 
s.  v.  Berggotter).  To  this  general  custom  we 
find  constant  allusion  in  the  Bible  (Is.  lxv.  7 ; 
Jer.  iii.  6 ; Ez.  vi.  13,  xviii.  6 ; Hos.  jv.  13), 
and  it  is  especially  attributed  to  the  Moabites  (Is. 
xv.  2,  xvi.  12;  Jer.  xlviii.  35).  Even  Abraham 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a mountain  near  Be- 
thel (xii.  7,8;  cf.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.  54)  which  shows 
that  the  practice  was  then  as  innocent  as  it  was 
natural ; and  although  it  afterwards  became  mingled 
with  idolatrous  observances  (Num.  xxiii.  3),  it  was 
in  itself  far  less  likely  to  be  abused  than  the  con- 
secration of  groves  (Hos.  iv.  13).  The  external 
religion  of  the  patriarchs  was  in  some  outward 
observances  different  from  that  subsequently  esta- 
blished by  the  Mosaic  lav/,  and  therefore  they 
should  not  be  condemned  for  actions  which  after- 
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wards  became  sinful  only  because  they  were  for- 
bidden (Heidegger,  Hist.  Pair.  II.  iii.  §53). 

It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  if  every  grove 
and  eminence  had  been  suffered  to  become  a place 
for  legitimate  worship,  especially  in  a country 
where  they  had  already  been  defiled  with  the  sins 
of  polytheism,  the  utmost  danger  would  have  re- 
sulted to  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  true  God 
(Havernick,  Einl.  i.  p.  592).  It  would  infallibly 
have  led  to  the  adoption  of  nature-goddesses,  and 
“ gods  of  the  hills”  (1  K.  xx.  23).  It  was  there- 
fore implicitly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut. 

xii.  11-14),  which  also  gave  the  strictest  injunction 
to  destroy  these  monuments  of  Canaanitish  idolatry 
(Lev.  xxvi.  30  ; Num.  xxxiii.  52 ; Deut.  xxxiii.  29  ; 
ubi  LXX.  rpax^Xeav),  without  stating  any  general 
reason  for  this  command,  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  connected  with  such  associations.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  every  Israelite 
would  perfectly  understand  why  groves  and  high 
places  were  prohibited,  and  therefore  they  are  only 
condemned  by  virtue  of  the  injunction  to  use  but 
one  altar  for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  xvii.  3, 
4;  Deut.  xii.  passim,  xvi.  21  ; John  iv.  20). 

The  command  was  a prospective  one,  and  was 
not  to  come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  tribes 
were  settled  in  the  promised  land,  and  “ had  rest 
from  all  their  enemies  round  about.”  Thus  we 
find  that  both  Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altars  on 
high  places  by  Divine  command  (Judg.  vi.  25,  26, 

xiii.  16-23),  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  tone  of 
the  book  of  Judges  that  the  law  on  the  subject  was 
either  totally  forgotten  or  practically  obsolete.  Nor 
could  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  have  been 
pleaded  as  an  excuse,  since  it  seems  to  have  been 
most  fully  understood,  even  during  the  life  of 
Joshua,  that  burnt-offerings  could  be  legally  offered 
on  one  altar  only  (Josh.  xxii.  29).  It  is  more  sur- 
prising to  find  this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a 
much  later  period,  when  there  was  no  intelligible 
reason  for  its  violation — as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh 
(1  Sam.  vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5) ; by 
Saul  at  Gilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  (?  xiv.  35) ; by 
David  (1  Chr.  xxi.  26) ; by  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel 
(1  K.  xviii.  30)  ; and  by  other  prophets  (1  Sam.  x.  5). 
To  suppose  that  in  all  these  cases  the  rule  was 
superseded  by  a divine  intimation  appears  to  us  an 
unwarrantable  expedient,  the  more  so  as  the  actors 
in  the  transactions  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of 
anything  extraordinary  in  their  conduct.  The 
Rabbis  have  invented  elaborate  methods  to  account 
for  the  anomaly:  thus  they  say  that  high  places 
were  allowed  until  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle ; 
that  they  were  then  illegal  until  the  arrival  at 
Gilgal,  and  then  during  the  period  while  the 
Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh ; that  they  were  once 
more  permitted  whilst  it  was  at  Nob  and  Gideon 
(cf.  2 Chr.  i.  3),  until  the  building  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  rendered  them  finally  unlawful  (R. 
Sol.  Jarchi,  Abarbanel,  &c.,  quoted  in  Carpzov, 
App.  Grit.  p.  333  sq. ; Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  i.  8 sq.). 
Others  content  themselves  with  saying  that  until 
Solomon’s  time  all  Palestine  was  considered  holy 
ground,  or  that  there  existed  a recognised  exemption 
in  favour  of  high  places  for  private  and  spontaneous, 
though  not  for  the  stated  and  public  sacrifices. 

Such  explanations  are  sufficiently  unsatisfactory ; 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that,  whether  from 
the  obvious  temptations  to  the  disobedience,  or 
from  the  example  of  other  nations,  or  from  ignorance 
of  any  definite  law  against  it,  the  worship  in  high 
places  was  organised  and  all  but  universal  through- 
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out  Judea,  not  only  during  (1  K.  iii.  2-4),  but 
even  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  convenience 
of  them  was  obvious,  because,  as  local  centres  of 
religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jerusalem  for  the 
celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  K.  xxiii.  9). 
The  tendency  was  engrained  in  the  national  mind ; 
and  although  it  was  severely  reprehended  by  the 
later  historians,  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was 
known  to  be  sinful  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
monarchy,  except  of  "course  where  it  was  directly 
connected  with  idolatrous  abominations  (1  K.  xi.  7 ; 
2 K.  xxiii.  13).  In  fact  the  high  places  seem  to 
have  supplied  the  need  of  synagogues  (Ps.  lxxiv.  8), 
and  to  have  obviated  the  extreme  self-denial  in- 
volved in  having  but  one  legalised  locality  for  the 
iiighest  forms  of  worship.  Thus  we  find  that 
Rehoboam  established  a definite  worship  at  the  high 
places,  with  its  own  peculiar  and  separated  priest- 
hood (2  Chr.  xi.  15;  2 K.  xxiii.  9),  the  members 
of  which  were  still  considered  to  be  priests  of  Jeho- 
vah (although  in  2 Iv.  xxiii.  5 they  are  called  by 
the  opprobrious  term  DHD3).  It  was  therefore 

no  wonder  that  Jeroboam  found  it  so  easy  to  seduce 
the  people  into  his  symbolic  worship  at  the  high 
places  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  at  each  of  which  he  built 
a chapel  for  his  golden  calves.  Such  chapels  were 
of  course  frequently  added  to  the  mere  altars  on  the 
hills,  as  appears  from  the  expressions  in  1 K.  xi.  7 ; 
2 K.  xvii.  9,  &c.  Indeed  the  word  became 

so  common  that  it  was  used  for  any  idolatrous 
shrine  even  in  a valley  (Jer.  vii.  31),  or  in  the 
streets  of  cities  (2  K.  xvii.  9 ; Ez.  xvi.  31).  These 
chapels  were  probably  not  structures  of  stone,  but 
mere  tabernacles  hung  with  coloured  tapestry  (Ez. 
xvi.  16;  efxfioXKTixa,  Aqu.  Theod. ; Jer.  ad  loc. ; 
ezSwAov  pairrdv,  LXX.),  like  the  GKyv t)  lepa  of  the 
Carthaginians  (Diod.  Sic.  xx.  65  ; Creuzer,  Symbol. 
v.  176,  quoted  by  Gesen.  Thes.  i.  188),  and  like 
those  mentioned  in  2 K.  xxiii.  7 ; Am.  v.  26. 

Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were  either 
too  weak  or  too  ill-informed  to  repress  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries,  while  they  of 
course  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  from  being  con- 
taminated with  polytheism.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
pended as  a matter  of  blame  or  a (perhaps  venial) 
drawback  to  the  character  of  some  of  the  most 
pious  princes,  thkt  they  tolerated  this  disobedience 
to  the  provision  of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  sinfulness  of  other  kings  that  they  built 
or  raised  high  places  (2  Chr.  xxi.  11,  xxviii.  25), 
which  are  generally  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
idolatrous  purposes.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
so  direct  a violation  of  the  theocratic  principle  as 
the  permitted  existence  of  false  worship  should  have 
been  tolerated  by  kings  of  even  ordinary  piety, 
much  less  by  the  highest  sacerdotal  authorities 
(2  K.  xii.  3).  When  therefore  we  find  the  recurring 
phrase,  “ only  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away ; 
as  yet  the  people  did  sacrifice  and  burn  incense  on 
the  high  places  ” (2  K.  xiv.  4,  xv.  5,  35 ; 2 Chr. 
xv.  17,  &e.),  we  are  forced  to  limit  it  (as  above)  to 
places  dedicated  to  Jehovah  only.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  made  more  difficult  by  a double  discrepancy, 
for  the  assertion  that  Asa  “ took  away  the  high 
places  ” (2  Chr.  xiv.  3)  is  opposite  to  what  is  stated 
in  the  first  book  of  Kings  (xv.  14),  and  a similar 
discrepancy  is  found  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  Moreover  in  both  instances 
the  chronicler  is  apparently  at  issue  with  himself 
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(xiv.  3,  xv.  17,  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  It  is  incredible 
that  this  should  have  been  the  result  of  carelessness 
or  oversight,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose,  either 
that  the  earlier  notices  expressed  the  will  and  endea- 
vour of  these  monarchs  to  remove  the  high  places, 
and  that  the  later  ones  recorded  their  failure  in  the 
attempt  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  468;  Keil,  Apolog. 

Versuch.  p.  290  ; Winer,  s.vv.  Assa,  Josaphat) ; 
or  that  the  statements  refer  respectively  to  Bamoth, 
dedicated  to  Jehovah  and  to  idols  (Michaelis,  Schulz, 
Bertheau  on  2 Chr.  xvii.  6,  &c.).  “ Those  devoted 
to  false  gods  were  removed,  those  misdevoted  to  the 
true  God  were  suffered  to  remain.  The  kings  op- 
posed impiety,  but  winked  at  error  ” (Bishop  Hall). 

At  last  Hezekiah  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to 
the  suppression  of  this  prevalent  corruption  (2  K. 
xviii.  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1),  although,  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of 
the  evil,  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation  re- 
quired to  be  finally  consummated  by  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxiii.),  and  that  too  in  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3).  The  measure 
must  have  caused  a very  violent  shock  to  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  a large  number  of  people,  and 
we  have  a curious  and  almost  unnoticed  trace  pf 
this  resentment  in  the  fact  that  Rabshakeh  appeals 
to  the  discontented  faction,  and  represents  Hezekiah 
as  a dangerous  innovator  who  had  provoked  God’s 
anger  by  his  arbitrary  impiety  (2  K.  xviii.  22 ; 
2 Chr.  xxxii.  12).  After  the  time  of  Josiah  we 
find  no  further  mention  of  these  Jehovistic  high 
places.  [F.  W.  F.] 

HIGH-PRIEST  (|nbn,  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle, i.  e.  “the  Priest;”  and  in  the  books  sub- 
sequent to  the  Pentateuch  with  the  frequent  addi- 
tion (nun  and  t^fcOH).  Lev.  xxi.  10  seems  to 
exhibit  the  epithet  (as  iirlaKoiros  and  Siolkovos 
in  the  N.  T.)  in  a transition  state,  not  yet  wholly 
technical ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Num. 
xxxv.  25,  where  the  explanation  at  the  end  of  the 
verse,  “ which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,” 
seems  to  show  that  the  epithet  bi:  was  not  yet 
quite  established  as  distinctive  of  the  chief  priest 
(cf.  ver.  28).  In  all  other  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch it  is  simply  “the  priest,”  Ex.  xxix.  30,  44; 
Lev.  xvi.  32  : or  yet  more  frequently  “ Aaron,”  or 
“ Aaron  the  priest,”  as  Num.  iii.  6,  iv.  33  ; Lev. 
i.  7,  &c.  So  too  “ Eleazar  the  priest,”  Num.  xxvii. 
22,  xxxi.  26,  29,  31,  &c.  In  the  LXX.  6 apxiepevs, 
or  tepevs,  where  the  Heb.  has  only  flTD.  Vulg.  Sa- 
cerdos  magnus,  or  primus  pontifex,  princeps  sacer-- 
dotum. 

In  treating  of  the  office  of  high-priest  among 
the  Israelites  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it — 
I.  Legally.  II.  Theologically.  111.  Historically. 

I.  The  legal  view  of  the  high-priest’s  office  com- 
prises all  that  the  law  of  Moses  ordained  respecting  it. 
The  first  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the  office 
of  the  priesthood,  which  previously  belonged  to  the 
firstborn,  was  that  recorded  Ex.  xxviii.  A partial 
anticipation  of  this  call  occurred  at  the  gathering 
of  the  manna  (ch.  xvi.),  when  Moses  bid  Aaron 
take  a pot  of  manna,  and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord  : 
which  implied  that  the  ark  of  the  Testimony  would 
thereafter  be  under  Aaron’s  charge,  though  it  was 
not  at  that  time  in  existence.  The  taking  up  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  with  their  father  Aaron  to  the 
Mount,  where  they  beheld  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  seems  also  to  have  been  intended  as  a pre- 
paratory intimation  of  Aaron’s  hereditary  priest- 
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hood.  See  also  xxvii.  21.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
completion  of  the  directions  for  making  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  furniture  that  the  distinct  order  was 
given  to  Moses,  “ Take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy 
brother,  and  his  sons  with  him,  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me 
in  the  priest’s  office,  even  Aaron,  Nadaband  Abihu, 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  Aaron’s  sons”  (Ex.  xxviii. 
1).  And  after  the  order  for  the  priestly  garments 
to  be  made  “ for  Aaron  and  his  sons,”  it  is  added, 
“ and  the  priest’s  office  shall  be  theirs  for  a per- 
petual statute  ; and  thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron 
and  his  sons,”  and  “ I will  sanctify  both  Aaron  and 
his  sons  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest’s  office,” 
xxix.  9,  44. 

We  find  from  the  very  first  the  following  cha- 
racteristic attributes  of  Aaron  and  the  high-priests 
his  successors,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  priests. 

(1.)  Aaron  alone  was  anointed.  “He  poured 
of  the  anointing  oil  upon  Aaron’s  head,  and 
anointed  him  to  sanctify  him”  (Lev.  viii.  12) : 
whence  one  of  the  distinctive  epithets  of  the  high- 
priest  was  jnbil,  “the  anointed  priefet” 

(Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16,  xxi.  10;  see  Num.  xxxv.  25). 
This  appears  also  from  Ex.  xxix.  29,  30,  where  it 
is  ordered  that  the  one  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  who 
succeeds  him  in  the  priest’s  office  shall  wear  the 
holy  garments  that  were  Aaron’s  for  seven  days,  to 
be  anointed  therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in  them. 
Hence  Eusebius  ( Hist . Eccles.  i.  6 ; Bern.  Evang. 
viii.)  understands  the  Anointed  (A.  V . “ Messiah,” 
or,  as  the  LXX.  read,  xpttr/ta)  in  Dan.  ix.  26,  the 
anointing  of  the  Jewish  high-priests : “ It  means  no- 
thing else  than  the  succession  of  high-priests,  whom 
th$  Scripture  commonly  calls  xp^rovs,  anointed 
and  so  too  Tertullian  and  Theodoret  (Rosenm. 
ad  l.  c.).  The  anointing  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
i.  e. , the  common  priests,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  sprinkling  their  garments  with  the  anoint- 
ing oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21,  xxviii.  41,  &c.),  though  ac- 
cording to  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxix.  8,  and  Lightfoot, 
following  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  abundant  pouring  of  oil  (p  ¥')  on 
the  head  of  the  high-priest,  from  whence  it  was 
drawn  with  the  finger  into  two  streams,  in  the 
shape  of  a Greek  X,  while  the  priests  were  merely 
marked  with  the  finger  dipped  in  oil  on  the  fore- 
head (nt5to).  But  this  is  probably  a late  invention 
of  the  Rabbins.  The  anointing  of  the  high-priest 
is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2 : “It  is  like  the  pre- 
cious ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon 
the  beard,  even  Aaron’s  beard,  that  went  down  to 
the  skirts  of  his  garments.”  The  composition  of 
this  anointing  oil,  consisting  of  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
calamus,  cassia,  and  oil  olive,  is  prescribed  Ex.  xxx. 
22-25,  and  its  use  for  any  other  purpose,  but  that 
of  anointing  the  priests,  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
vessels,  was  strictly  prohibited  on  pain  of  being 
“ cut  off  from  his  people.”  The  manufacture  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  certain  priests,  called  apothecaries 
(Neh.  iii.  8).  But  this  oil  is  said  to  have  been 
wanting  under  the  second  Temple  (Prideaux,  i. 
151 ; Selden,  cap.  ix.). 


* In  Lev.  viii.  7-12  there  is  a complete  account  of 
the  putting  on  of  these  garments  by  Aaron,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  of  his  consecration  and  that  of  his 
sons.  It  there  appears  distinctly  that,  besides  the 
girdle  common  to  all  the  priests,  the  high -priest  also 
wore  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod. 

b Josephus,  however,  whom  "Bahr  follows,  calls  the 
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(2.)  The  high-priest  had  a peculiar  dress,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  passed  to  his  successor  at  his  death. 
This  dress  consisted  of  eight  parts,  as  the  Rabbins 
constantly  note,  the  breastplate,  the  ephod  with  its 
curious  girdle,  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  the  mitre,  the 
broidered  coat  or  diaper  tunic,  and  the  girdle,  the 
materials  being  gold,  blue,  red,  crimson,  and  fine 
(white)  linen  (Ex.  xxviii.).  To  the  above  are  added, 
in  ver.  42,  the  breeches  or  drawers  (Lev.  xvi.  4)  of 
linen  ; and  to  make  up  the  number  8,  some  reckon 
the  high-priest’s  mitre,  or  the  plate  Q*'V)  sepa- 
rately from  the  bonnet ; while  others  reckon  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod  separately  from  the 
ephod  .a 

Of  these  8 articles  of  attire,  4,  viz.,  the  coat  or 
tunic,  the  girdle,  the  breeches,  and  the  bonnet  or 
turban,  njDJD,  instead  of  the  mitre, 
belonged  to  the  common  priests. 

It  is  well  known  how,  in  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures, the  king  is  in  like  manner  distinguished  by 
the  shape  of  his  head-dress ; and  how  in  Persia 
none  but  the  king  wore  the  cidaris  or  erect  tiara.c 
Taking  the  articles  of  the  high-priest’s  dress  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  above,  we  have 
(a)  the  breastplate,  or,  as  it  is  further  named,  ver. 

15,29,  30,  thebreastplate  of  judgment, 

\oye7ov  t£)V  Kpiffecav  (or  rrjs  Kpiaeas)  in  the 
LXX.,  and  only  in  ver.  4,  tt epuTTridiov.  It  was, 
like  the  inner  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  the  vail, 

and  the  ephod,  of  “ cunning  work,”  3SJTI  H 
“ opus  plumarium,”  and  “ arte  plumaria,”  Vulg. 
[See  Embroiderer.]  The  breastplate  was  origin- 
ally 2 spans  long,  and  1 span  broad,  but  when 
doubled  it  was  square,  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
worn.  It  was  fastened  at  the  top  by  rings  and 
chains  of  wreathen  gold  to  the  two  onyx  stones 
on  the  shoulders,  and  beneath  with  two  other 
rings  and  a lace  of  blue  to  two  corresponding 
rings  in  the  ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its  place, 
above  the  curious  girdle.  But  the  most  lemark- 
able  and  most  important  part  of  this  breast- 
plate, were  the  12  precious  stones,  set  in  4 rows, 
3 in  a row,  thus  corresponding  to  the  12  tribes, 
and  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  their  camps 
were;  each  stone  having  the  name  of  one  of  the 
children  of  Israel  engraved  upon  it.  Whether  the 
order  followed  the  ages  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  or,  as 
seems  most  probable,  the  order  of  the  encampment, 
may  be  doubted ; but  unless  any  appropriate  distinct 
symbolism  of  the  different  tribes  be  found  in  the 
names  of  the  precious  stones,  the  question  can 
scarcely  be  decided.  According  to  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus,  and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
Scripture,  it  was  these  stones  which  constituted  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  nor  does  the  notion  advo- 
cated by  Gesenius  after  Spencer  and  others,  that 
these  names  designated  two  little  images  placed 
between  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  seem  to  rest 
on  any  sufficient  ground,  in  spite  of  the  Egyptian 
analogy  d brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Josephus’s  opi- 
nion, on  the  other  hand,  improved  upon  by  the 
Rabbins,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  gave 


bonnets  of  the  priests  by  the  name  of  See 

below.  vv  : 

e Biihr  compares  also  the  apices  of  the  flamen  Dialis. 
d For  an  account  of  the  image  of  Thmei  worn  by 
the  Egyptian  judge  and  priest,  see  Kalisch’s  note  on 
Ex.  xxviii.  ; Hengstenberg’s  Egypt  and  the  Books  oj 
Moses  ; Wilkinson’s  Egyptians,  ii.  27,  &c. 
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out  the  oracular  answer,  by  preternatural  illumi- 
nation, appears  equally  destitute  of  probability.  It 
seems  to  be  far  simplest  and  most  in  agreement 
with  the  different  accounts  of  enquiries  made  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18,  19,  xxiii. 

2,  4,  9,  11,  12,  xxviii.  6;  Judg.  xx.  28  ; 2 Sam. 
v.  23,  &c.)  to  suppose  that  the  answer  was  given 
simply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  high-priest 
(comp.  John  xi.  51),  when  he  had  enquired  of  the 
Lord  clothed  with  the  ephod  and  breastplate.  Such  a 
view  agrees  with  the  true  notion  of  the  breastplate, 
of  which  it  was  not  the  leading  characteristic  to  be 
oracular  (as  the  term  Koyeiov  supposes,  and  as  is 
by  many  thought  to  be  intimated  by  the  descriptive 
addition  “ of  judgment,”  i.e .,  as  they  understand  it, 
“decision”),  but  only  an  incidental  privilege  con- 
nected with  its  fundamental  meaning.  What  that 
meaning  was  we  learn  from  Ex.  xxviii.  30,  where 
we  read  “ Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord 
continually.”  Now  is  the  judicial  sentence 

by  which  any  one  is  either  justified  or  condemned. 
In  prophetic  vision,  as  in  actual  Oriental  life,  the 
sentence  of  justification  was  often  expressed  by  the 
nature  of  the  robe  worn.  “ He  hath  clothed  me 
with  the  garments  of  salvation,  He  hath  covered 
me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a bridegroom 
decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a bride 
adorneth  herself  with  her  jewels”  (Is.  lxi.  10), 
is  a good  illustration  of  this  ; cf.  lxii.  3.  In  like 
manner,  in  Rev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xix.  14,  &c.,  the  white 
linen  robe  expresses  the  righteousness  or  justifica- 
tion of  saints.  Something  of  the  same  notion  may 
be  seen  in  Esth.  vi.  8,  9,  and  on  the  contrary 
ver.  12. 

The  addition  of  precious  stones  and  costly  orna- 
ments expresses  glory  beyond  simple  justification. 
Thus  in  Is.  lxii.  3,  “ Thou  shalt  be  a crown  of 
glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a royal  diadem 
in  the  hand  of  thy  God.”  Exactly  the  same  sym- 
bolism of  glory  is  assigned  to  the  precious  stones  in 
the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi. 
11,  12-21),  a passage  which  ties  together  with  sin- 
gular force  the  arrangement  of  the  tribes  in  their 
camps,  and  that  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate. But,  moreover,  the  high-priest  being  a re- 
presentative personage,  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
people  would  most  properly  be  indicated  in  his 
person.  A striking  instance  of  this,  in  connexion 
too  with  symbolical  dress,  is  to  be  found  in  Zech. 
iii.  “ Now  Joshua  (the  high-priest,  ver.  1)  was 
clothed  with  filthy  garments  and  stood  before  the 
angel.  And  he  answered  and  spake  unto  those  that 
stood  before  him,  saying,  Take  away  the  filthy 
garments  from  him.  And  unto  him  he  said,  Be- 
hold., I have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from 
thee,  and  1 will  clothe  thee  with  change  of  raiment. 
And  I said,  Let  them  set  a fan*  mitre  (P)'3¥)  upon 
his  head.  So  they  set  a fair  mitre  upon  his  head, 
and  clothed  him  with  garments.”  Here  the  priest’s 
garments,  DHUS,  and  the  mitre,  expressly  typify 
the  restored  righteousness  of  the  nation.  Hence  it 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  breastplate 
of  righteousness  or  judgment,  resplendent  with  the 
same  precious  stones  which  symbolize  the  glory  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  and  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  the  12  tribes,  worn  by  the  high-priest,  who 
was  then  said  to  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children 
of  Israel  upon  his  heart,  was  intended  to  express  by 
symbols  the  acceptance  of  Israel  grounded  upon  the 
sacrificial  functions  of  the  high-priest.  The  sense  of 
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the  symbol  is  thus  nearly  identical  with  such  passages 
as  Num.  xxiii.  21,  and  tne  meaning  of  the  Brim 
and  Thummim  is  explained  by  such  expressions  as 
TftiK  Nn-O  ni«  'IMp,  “Arise,  shine;  for  thy 
light  is  come  ” (Is.  lx.  1).  Thummim  expresses  alike 
complete  prosperity  and  complete  innocence,  and  so 
falls  in  exactly  with  the  double  notion  of  light  (Is. 
lx.  1,  and  lxii.  1,2).  The  privilege  of  receiving  an 
answer  from  God  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
general  state  of  Israel  symbolized  by  the  priest’s 
dress,  that  the  promise  in  Is.  liv.  13,  “ All  thy 
children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,”  does  to  the 
preceding  description,  “ I will  lay  thy  stones  with 
fair  colours,  and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sap- 
phires, and  1 will  make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and 
thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of 
pleasant  stones,”  ver.  11,  12  ; comp,  also  ver.  14 
and  17  (Heb.).  It  is  obvious  to  add  how  entirely 
this  view  accords  with  the  blessing  of  Levi  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8,  where  Levi  is  called  God’s  holy  one,  and 
God’s  Thummim  and  Urim  are  said  to  be  given  to 
him,  because  he  came  out  of  the  trial  so  clear  in 
his  integrity.  (See  also  Bar.  v.  2.) 

(6.)  The  Ephod  (*lbX).  This  consisted  of  two 
parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  back,  and  the  other 
the  front,  i.  e.,  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
body,  like  the  h roogls  of  the  Greeks  (see  Diet,  of 
Antiquities,  art.  Tonic  A,  p.  1172).  These  were 
clasped  together  on  the  shoulder  with  two  large 
onyx  stones,  each  having  engraved  on  it  6 of 
the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  further 
united  by  a “ curious  girdle”  of  gold,  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twuied  linen  round  the  waist. 
Upon  it  was  placed  the  breastplate  of  judgment, 
which  in  fact  was  a part  of  the  ephod,  and  included 
in  the  term  in  such  passages  as  1 Sam.  ii.  28,  xiv. 
3,  xxiii.  9,  and  was  fastened  to  it  just  above  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod.  Linen  ephods  were 
also  worn  by  other  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  by 
Samuel,  who  was  only  a Levite  (1  Sam.  ii.  18), 
and  by  David  when  bringing  up  the  ark  (2  Sam. 
vi.  14).  The  expression  for  wearing  an  ephod  is 
“ girded  with  a linen  ephod.”  The  ephod  was  also 
frequently  used  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.  See  Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  &c.  [Ephod  ; 
Girdle.] 

(c.)  The  Robe  of  the  ephod  (^D).  This  was 
of  inferior  material  to  the  ephod  itself,  being  all  of 
blue  (ver.  31),  which  implied  its  being  only  of 
“ woven  work  ” (Jn'tf  PTOD,  xxxix.  22).  It  was 
worn  immediately  under  the  ephod,  and  was  longer 
than  it,  though  not  so  long  as  the  broidered  coat  or 
tunic  rnhS),  according  to  some  state- 

ments (Ba.hr,  Winer,  Kalisch,  &c.).  The  Greek 
rendering,  however,  of  irodripris,  and  Jo- 

sephus’s description  of  it  (i?.  J.  v.  5,  §7)  seem  to 
outweigh  the  reasons  given  by  Bahr  for  thinking 
the  robe  only  came  down  to  the  knees,  and  to  make 
it  improbable  that  the  tunic  should  have  been  seen 
below  the  robe.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic,  of  white  diaper  linen,  were  the 
only  parts  of  it  which  were  risible,  in  the  case  ol 
the  high-priest,  when  he  wore  the  blue  robe  over  it. 
For  the  blue  robe  had  no  sleeves,  but  only  slits  in 
the  sides  for  the  arms  to  come  through.  It  had  i. 
hole  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  with  a border 
round  it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  being  rent. 
The  skirt  of  this  robe  had  a remarkable  trimming 
of  pomegranates  in  blue,  red,  and  crimson,  with  a 
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bell  of  gold  between  each  pomegranate  alternately. 
The  bells  were  to  give  a sound  when  the  high- 
priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  Holy  Place. 
Josephus  in  the  Antiquities  gives  no  explanation  of 
the  use  of  the  bells,  but  merely  speaks  of  the  studied 
beauty  of  their  appearance.  In  his  Jewish  War, 
however,  he  tells  us  that  the  bells  signified  thunder, 
and  the  pomegranates  lightning.  For  Philo’s  very 
curious  observations  see  Lightfoot’s  Works,  ix.  p.  25. 

Neither  does  the  son  of  Sirach  very  distinctly  ex- 
plain it  (Ecclus.  xlv.),  who  in  his  description  of  the 
high-priest’s  attire  seems  chiefly  impressed  with 
its  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  says  of  this  trim- 
ming, “ He  compassed  him  with  pomegranates  and 
■vith  many  golden  bells  round  about,  that  as  he 
went  there  might  be  a sound,  and  a noise  made 
that  might  be  heard  in  the  temple,  for  a memorial 
to  the  children  of  his  people.”  Perhaps,  however, 
he  means  to  intimate  that  the  use  of  the  bells  was 
to  give  notice  to  the  people  outside,  when  the  high- 
priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  sanctuary,  as 
Whiston,  Vatablus,  and  many  others  have  supposed. 

{d.)  The  fourth  article  peculiar  to  the  high-priest 
is  the  mitre  or  upper  turban,  with  its  gold  plate, 
engraved  with  Holiness  to  the  Lord,  fastened  to 
it  by  a ribbon  of  blue.  Josephus  applies  the  term 
( ixa<rvaefjL(pd'fi5 ) to  the  turbans  of  the 
common  priests  as  well,  but  says  that  in  addition 
to  this,  and  sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the  high-priest 
had  another  turban  of  blue;  that  beside  this  he 
had  outside  the  turban  a triple  crown  of  gold,  con- 
sisting, that  is,  of  3 rims  one  above  the  other,  and 
terminating  at  top  irf  a kind  of  conical  calyx,  like 
the  inverted  calyx  of  the  herb  hyoscyamus.  Jo- 
sephus doubtless  gives  a true  account  of  the 
high-priest’s  turban  as  worn  in  his  day.  It  may 
be  fairly  conjectured  that  the  crown  was  appended 
when  the  Asmoneans  united  the  temporal  monarchy 
with  the  priesthood,  and  that  this  was  continued, 
though  in  a modified  shape,6  after  the  sovereignty 
was  taken  from  them.  Josephus  also  describes  the 
tt era\ov,  the  lamina  or  gold  plate,  which  he  says 
covered  the  forehead  of  the  high-priest.  In  Ant.  vii. 
3,  §8,  he  says  that  the  identical  gold  plate  made 
in  the  days  of  Moses  existed  in  his  time ; and  Whis- 
ton adds  in  a note  that  it  was  still  preserved  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  and  that  the  inscription  on  it  was 
engraved  in  Samaritan  characters  {Ant.  iii.  3,  §6). 
It  is  certain  that  R.  Eliezer,  who  flourished  in 
Hadrian’s  reign,  saw  it  at  Rome.  It  was  doubt- 
less placed,  with  other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus.  These  spoils,  however,  are 
expressly  mentioned  as  part  of  Alaric’s  plunder 
when  he  took  Rome.  They  were  earned  by  Gen- 
seric  into  Africa,  and  brought  by  Belisarius  to  By- 
zantium, where  they  adorned  his  triumph.  On  the 
warning  of  a Jew  the  emperor  ordered  them  back 
to  Jerusalem,  but  what  became  of  them  is  not 
known  (Reland,  de  Spoliis  Templi). 

(e.)  The  broidered  coat,  roh?,  was  a 

tunic  or  long  shirt  of  linen  with  a tessellated  or 
diaper  pattern,  like  the  setting  of  a stone.  The 
girdle,  also  of  linen,  was  wound  round  the 

oody  several  times  from  the  breast  downwards,  and 
the  ends  hung  down  to  the  ancles.  The  breeches  or 
drawers,  D'DJDD,  of  linen,  covered  the  loins  and 

e Josephus  ( A . J.  xx.  10)  says  that  Pornpey  would 
not  allow  Hyrcanus  to  wear  the  diadem,  when  he 
restored  him  to  the  high  priesthood. 
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thighs ; and  the  bonnet  or  was  a turban 

of  linen,  partially  covering  the  head,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  a cone  like  that  of  the  high-priest  when 
the  mitre  was  added  to  it.  These  four  last  were 
common  to  all  priests.  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
robes  (ev5 vpara)  of  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
tunics  and  girdles  of  the  priests,  as  forming  part  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Temple,  {B.  J.  vi.  8.  §3).  Aaron, 
and  at  his  death  Eleazar  (Num.  xx.  26,  28),  and 
their  successors  in  the  high-priesthood,  were  so- 
lemnly inaugurated  into  their  office  by  being  clad  in 
these  eight  articles  of  dress  on  seven  successive  days. 
From  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  when  the 
sacred  oil  (said  to  have  been  hid  by  Josiah,  and 
lost)  was  wanting,  this  putting  on  of  the  garments 
was  deemed  the  official  investiture  of  the  office. 
Hence  the  robes,  which  had  used  to  be  kept  in  one 
of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple,  and  were  by  Hyr- 
canus deposited  in  the  Baris,  which  he  built  on  pur- 
pose, were  kept  by  Herod  in  the  same  tower,  which 
he  called  Antonia,  so  that  they  might  be  at  his  abso- 
lute disposal.  The  Romans  did  the  same  till  the 
government  of  Yitellius  iD  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when  the  custody  of  the  robes  was  restored  to  the 
Jews  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §4  ; xviii.  4,  §3). 

(3.)  Aaron  had  peculiar  functions.  To  him  alone 
it  appertained,  and  he  alone  was  permitted,  to  eilter 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a year,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  when  he  sprinkled  the  blood 
of  the  sin-offering  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  burnt  in- 
cense within  the  vail  (Lev.  xvi.).  He  is  said  by  the 
Talmudists,  with  whom  agree  Lightfoot,  Selden,  Gro- 
tius,  Winer,  Bahr,  and  many  others,  not  to  have 
worn  his  full  pontifical  robes  on  this  occasion,  but  to 
have  been  clad  entirely  in  white  linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4, 
32).  It  is  singular,  however,  that  on  the  other 
hand  Josephus  says  that  the  great  fast  day  was  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  day  in  the  year,  when  the 
high-priest  wore  all  his  robes  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §7), 
and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  impropriety  of  his 
wearing  his  splendid  apparel  on  a day  of  humilia- 
tion, it  seems  far  more  probable  that  on  the  one 
occasion  when  he  performed  functions  peculiar  to 
the  high-priest,  he  should  have  worn  his  full  dress. 
Josephus  too  could  not  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  fact,  .which  he  repeats  {cont.  Ap.  lib.  ii.  §7), 
where  he  says  the  high-priests  alone  might  enter 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  “propria  stola  circuma- 
micti.”  For  although  Selden, f who  strenuously  sup- 
ports the  Rabbinical  statement  that  the  high-priest 
only  wore  the  4 linen  garments  when  he  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  endeavours  to  make  Josephus 
say  the  same  thing,  it  is  impossible  to  twist 
his  words  into  this  meaning.  It  is  true  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Lev.  xvi.  distinctly  prescribes  that 
Aaron  should  wear  the  4 priestly  garments  of 
linen  when  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
put  them  off  immediately  he  came  out,  and  leave 
them  in  the  Temple  ; no  one  being  present  in  the 
Temple  while  Aaron  made  the  atonement  (ver.  17). 
Either  therefore  in  the  time  of  Josephus  this  law 
was  not  kept  in  practice,  or  else  we  must  reconcile 
the  apparent  contradiction  by  supposing  that  in 
consequence  of  the  great  jealousy  with  which  the 
high-priest’s  robes  were  kept  by  the  civil  power  at 
this  time,  the  custom  had  arisen  for  him  to  wear 
them,  not  even  always  on  the  3 great  festivals 
{Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3),  but  only  on  the  great  day  of 

f Selden  himself  remarks  (cap.  vii.  in  Jin.)  that 
Josephus  and  others  always  describe  the  pontifical 
lobes  by  the  name  of  it)?  oroAijs  apxtepariK^?. 
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expiation.  Clad  in  this  gorgeous  attire  he  would 
enter  the  Temple  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  and 
after  having  performed  in  secret,  as  the  law  requires, 
the  rites  of  expiation  in  the  linen,  dress,  he  would 
resume  his  pontifical  robes  and  so  appear  again  in 
public.  Thus  his  wearing  the  robes  would  easily 
come  to  he  identified  chiefly  with  the  day  of  atone- 
ment ; and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion. In  other  respects  the  high-priest  performed 
the  functions  of  a priest,  but  only  on  new  moons  and 
other  great  feasts,  and  on  such  solemn  occasions  as 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  under  Solomon,  under 
Zerubbabel,  &c.  [Atonement,  day  of.] 

(4.)  The  high-priest  had  a peculiar  place  in  the 
law  of  the  manslayer,  and  his  taking  sanctuary  in 
the  cities  of  refuge.  The  manslayer  might  not 
leave  the  city  of  refuge  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
existing  high-priest  who  was  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil  (Num.  xxxv.  25,  28).  It  was  also  for- 
bidden to  the  high-priest  to  follow  a funeral,  or 
rend  his  clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent in  Lev.  x.  6. 

The  other  respects  in  which  the  high-priest  ex- 
ercised supei’ior  functions  to  the  other  priests  arose 
rather  from  his  position  and  opportunities,  than  were 
distinctly  attached  to  his  office,  and  they  conse- 
quently varied  with  the  personal  character  and  abili- 
ties of  the  high-priest.  Such  were  reforms  in  religion, 
restorations  of  the  Temple  and  its  service,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Temple  from  intrusion  or  profana- 
tion, taking  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil  affairs, 
judging  the  people,  presiding  in  the  Sanhedrim 
(which,  however,  he  is  said  by  Light-foot  rarely  to 
have  done),  and  other  similar  transactions,  in  which 
we  find  the  high-priest  sometimes  prominent,  some- 
times not  even  mentioned.  (See  the  historical  part  of 
this  article.)  Even  that  portion  of  power  which  most 
naturally  and  usually  fell  to  his  share,  the  rule  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  government  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  who  ministered  there,  did  not  invariably 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  high-priest.  For  the  title 
“ Ruler  of  the  House  of  God,”  TJJ, 

which  usually  denotes  the  high-priest,  is  sometimes 
given  to  those  who  were  not  high-priests,  as  e.  g. 
to  Pashur  the  son  of  Immer  in  Jer.  xx.  1 ; comp. 
1 Chr.  xii.  27.  The  Rabbins  speak  very  fre- 
quently of  one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high-priest, 
whom  they  call  the  Sagan,  and  who  often  acted  in 
the  high-priest’s  room.s  He  is  the  same  who  in  the 
0.  T.  is  called  “ the  second  priest”  (2  K.  xxiii.  4, 
xxv.  18).  They  say  that  Moses  was  sagan  to  Aaron. 
Thus  too  it  is  explained  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
(Luke  iii.  2),  that  Annas  was  sagan.  Ananias  is 
also  thought  by  some  to  have  been  sagan,  acting 
for  the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii.  2).  In  like  manner 
tney  say  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  liigh-priest  and 
sagan  in  the 'time  of  David.  The  sagan  is  also  very 
frequently  called  Memunneh,  or  Prefect  of  the  Temple, 
and  upon  him  chiefly  lay  the  care  and  charge  of 
the  Temple  services  (Lightfoot,  passim ).  If  the 
high-priest  was  incapacitated  from  officiating  by 
any  accidental  uncleanness,  the  sagan  or  vice-high- 
priest  took  his  nlace.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  tells  a story  of  Simon  son  of  Ivamith,  that 
“ on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  expiation,  he  went  out 
to  speak  with  the  king,  and  some  spittle  fell  upon 
his  garments  and  defiled  him : therefore  Judah  his 
brother  went  in  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  served 

s There  is  a controversy  as  to  whether  the  deputy 
high-priest  was  the  same  as  the  Sagan.  Lightfoot 
thinks  not. 
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in  his  stead ; and  so  their  mother  Kamith  saw  two 
of  her  sons  high-priests  in  one  day.  She  had  seven 
sons,  and  they  all  served  in  the  high-priesthood  ” 
(Lightfoot,  ix.  35).  It  does  not  appear  by  whose 
authority  the  liigh-priests  were  appointed  to  their 
office  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel.  But  as  we 
find  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power  in  later 
times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
monarchy,  it  was  by  the  elders,  or  Sanhedrim.  The 
installation  and  anointing  of  the  high-priest  or 
clothing  him  with  the  eight  garments,  which  was 
the  formal  investiture,  is  ascribed  by  Maimonides  to 
the  Sanhedrim  at  all  times  (Lightfoot,  ix.  22). 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  usual  age  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  according 
to  2 Chr.  xxxi.  17,  is  considered  to  have  been  20 
years,  though  a priest  or  high-priest  was  not  actually 
incapacitated  if  he  had  attained  to  puberty,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  example  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  high- 
priest  at  17.  Onias,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just, 
could  not  be  high-priest,  because  he  was  but  a child 
at  his  father’s  death.  Again,  according  to  Lev.  xxi., 
no  one  that  had  a blemish  could  officiate  at  the 
altar.  Moses  enumerates  1 1 blemishes,  which  the 
Talmud  expands  into  142.  Josephus  relates  how 
Antigonus  mutilated  Hyrcanus’s  ears,  to  incapa- 
citate him  for  being  restored  to  the  high-priest- 
hood. Illegitimate  birth  was  also  a bar  to  the 
high-priesthood,  and  the  subtlety  of  Jewish  dis- 
tinctions extended  this  illegitimacy  to  being  born  of 
a mother  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  heathen 
conquerors  (Joseph,  c.  Apiori.  i.  §7).  ThusEleazar 
said  to  John  Hyrcanus  (though,  Josephus  says, 
falsely)  that  if  he  was  a just  man,  he  ought  to 
resign  the  pontificate,  because  his  mother  had  been 
a captive,  and  he  was  therefore  incapacitated.  Lev. 
xxi.  13,  14,  was  taken  as  the  ground  of  this  and 
similar  disqualifications.  For  a full  account  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sel- 
den’s  learned  treatises  De  Successionibus,  <f-c.,  and 
Be  Success,  in  Pontif.  Ebraeor. ; and  to  Prideaux, 
ii.  306.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Jews 
that  the  deposition  of  a high-priest,  which  became 
so  common,  was  unlawful.  Josephus  ( Ant . xv.  3) 
says  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  the  first  who 
did  so,  when  he  deposed  Jesus  or  Jason;  Aristo- 
bulus, who  deposed  his  brother  Hyrcanus,  the  se- 
cond ; and  Herod,  who  took  away  the  high-priest- 
hood from  Ananelus  to  give  it  to  Aristobulus  the 
Third.  See  the  story  of  Jonathan  son  of  Ananus, 
Ant.  xix.  6,  §4. 

II.  Theologically.  The  theological  view  of  the 
high-priesthood  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  Dictionary.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  indi- 
cate that  such  a view  would  embrace  the  considera- 
tion of  the  offiue,  dress,  functions,  and  ministrations 
of  the  high-priest,  considered  as  typical  of  the 
priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  setting 
forth  under  shadows  the  truths  which  are  openly 
taught  under  the  Gospel.  This  has  been  done  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is 
occasionally  done  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as, 
e.  g.,  Rev.  i.  13,  where  the  tt ob'fjgrjs,  and  the  girdle 
about  the  paps,  are  distinctly  the  robe,  and  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  characteristic  of  the 
high-priest.  It  would  also  embrace  all  the  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching  supposed  to  be  intended  by 
such  symbols.  Philo  (de  vita  Mosis ),  Origen 
( Homil . in  Levit.),  Eusebius  ( Demonst . Evang. 
lib.  iii.) ; Epiphanius  ( cont . Melchized.  iv.  &c.), 
Gregory  Nazianzen  ( Orat . i.,  Eliae  Cretens.,  and 
Comment,  p.  195,  Augustine  ( Quaest . in  Exod .) 
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may  be  cited  among  many  others  of  the  ancients 
who  have  more  or  less  thus  treated  the  subject.  Of 
moderns,  Bahr  ( Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cutties'), 
Fair  bairn  ( Typology  of  Script.),  Kalisch  (Com- 
ment. on  Exod.)  have  entered  fully  into  this  sub- 
ject, both  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  point  of 
view. 

III.  To  pass  to  the  historical  view  of  the  subject. 
The  history  of  the  high-priests  embraces  a period 
of  about  1370  years,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  and  a succession  of  about  80 
high-priests,  beginning  with  Aaron,  and  ending 
with  Phannias.  “ The  number  of  all  the  high- 
priests  (says  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  10)  from  Aaron 
. . . until  Phanas  . . . was  83,”  where  he  gives 
a comprehensive  account  of  them.  They  naturally 
arrange  themselves  into  three  groups — (a.)  those 
before  David ; (b.)  those  from  David  to  the  capti- 
vity ; (c.)  those  from  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  two  former 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture,  and  so  have  a few  of  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  the  latter ; but  for  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  latter  group  we  have  only  the  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  some  other 
profaue  writers. 

(a.)  The  high-priests  of  the  first  group  who  are 
distinctly  made  known  to  us  as  such  are — 1.  Aaron  ; 
2.  Eleazar ; 3.  Phinehas ; 4.  Eli ; 5.  Ahitub 
(1  Chr.  ix.  11 ; Neh.  xi.  11  ; 1 Sam.  xiv.  3)  ; 6. 
Ahiah ; 7.  Ahimelech.  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eli, 
and  father  of  Ahitub,  died  before  his  father,  and  so 
was  not  high-priest.  Of  the  above  the  three  first 
succeeded  in  regular  order,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Aaron’s  eldest  sons,  having  died  in  the  wilderness 
(Lev.  x.).  But  Eli,  the  4th,  was  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar.  What  was  the  exact  interval  between 
the  death  of  Phinehas  and  the  accession  of  Eli, 
what  led  to  the  transference  of  the  chief  priesthood 
from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  and 
whether  any,  or  which,  of  the  descendants  of  Elea- 
zar between  Phinehas  and  Zadok  (seven  in  number, 
viz.,  Abishua,  Bukki,  Uzzi,  Zerahiah,  Meraioth, 
Amariah,  Ahitub),  were  high-priests,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  from  Scripture.  Judg.  xx. 
28,  leaves  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  priest  at 
Shiloh,  and  1 Sam.  i.  3,  9,  finds  Eli  high-priest 
there,  with  two  grown-up  sons  priests  under  him. 
The  only  clue  is  to  be  found  in  the  genealogies,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Phinehas  was  6th  in  succes- 
sion from  Levi,  while  Eli,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
same  generation  as  Samuel’s  grandfather,  would  be 
10th.  If  however  Phinehas  lived,  as  is  probable, 
to  a great  old  age,  and  Eli,  as  his  age  admits,  be 
placed  about  half  a generation  backwarder,  a very 
small  interval  will  remain.  Josephus  asserts  (Ant. 
viii.  1,  §3)  that  the  father  of  Bukki — whom  he 
calls  Joseph,  and  (Ant.  v.  11,  §5)  Abiezer,  i.  e., 
Abishua — was  the  last  high-priest  of  Phinehas’s 
line,  before  Zadok.  This  is  probably  a true  tradi- 
tion, though  Josephus,  with  characteristic  levity, 
does  not  adhere  to  it  in  the  above  passage  of  his 
5th  book,  where  he  makes  Bukki  and  Uzzi  to  have 
been  both  high-priests,  and  Eli  to  have  succeeded 
Uzzi ; or  in  bk.  xx.  10,  where  he  reckons  the  high- 
priests  before  Zadok  and  Solomon  to  have  been  13 
(a  reckoning  which  includes  apparently  all  Elea- 
zar’s  descendants  down  to  Ahitub),  and  adds  Eli 
and  his  son  Phinehas,  and  Abiathar,  whom  he  calls 
Eli’s  grandson.  If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a son  or 
grandson  under  age,  Eli,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Itha- 
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mar,  might  have  become  high-priest  as  a matter  of 
course,  or  he  might  have  been  appointed  by  the 
elders.  His  having  judged  Israel  40  years  (1  Sam. 
iv.  18)  marks  him  as  a man  of  ability.  If  Ahiah 
and  Ahimelech  are  not  variations  of  the  name  of 
the  same  person,  they  must  have  been  brothers, 
since  both  were  sons  of  Ahitub.  The  high-priests 
then  before  David’s  reign  may  be  set  down  as  eight 
in  number,  of  whom  seven  are  said  in  Scripture  to 
have  been  high-priests,  and  one  by  Josephus  alone. 
The  bearing  of  this  on  the  chronology  of  the  times 
from  the  Exodus  to  David,  tallying  as  it  does  with 
the  number  of  the  ancestors  of  David,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  tabernacle  of  God,  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Aaron’s  successors  of  this  first  group, 
was  pitched  at  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  a 
fact  which  marks  the  strong  influence  which  the 
temporal  power  already  had  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
since  Ephraim  was  Joshua’s  tribe,  as  Judah  was 
David’s  (Josh.xxiv.  30,  33  ; Judg.  xx.  27,  28,  xxi. 
21 ; 1 Sam.  i.  3,  9,  24,  iv.  3,  4,  xiv.  3,  &c. ; Ps. 
lxxviii.  60).  This  strong  influence  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  secular  power  is  manifest  throughout 
the  subsequent  history.  This  first  period  was  also 
marked  by  the  calamity  which  befell  the  high- 
priests  as  the  guardians  of  the  ark,  in  its  capture 
by  the  Philistines.  This  probably  suspended  all 
inquiries  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  were 
made  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3 ; comp.  Judg.  xx. 
27  ; 1 Sam.  vii.  2,  xiv.  18),  and  must  have  greatly 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  high-priests,  on 
whom  the  largest  share  of  the  humiliation  expressed 
in  the  name  Ichabod,  would  naturally  fall.  The 
rise  of  Samuel  as  a prophet  at  this  very  time,  and 
his  paramount  influence  and  importance  in  the 
State,  to  the  entire  eclipsing  of  Ahiah  the  priest, 
coincides  remarkably  with  the  absence  of  the  ark, 
and  the  means  of  inquiring  by  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim. 

(b.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin  with  the 
unexplained  circumstance  of  there  being  two  priests 
in  the  reign  of  David,  apparently  of  nearly  equal 
authority,  viz.,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 ; 
2 Sam.  viii.  17).  Indeed  it  is  only  from  the  de- 
position of  Abiathar,  and  the  placing  of  Zadok  in 
his  room,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  35),  that  we  learn 
certainly  that  Abiathar  was  the  high-priest,  and 
Zadok  the  second.  Zadok  was  son  of  Ahitub,  of 
the  line  of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  8),  and  the  first 
mention  of  him  is  in  1 Chr.  xii.  28,  as  “a  young 
man,  mighty  in  valour,”  who  joined  David  in 
Hebron  after  Saul’s  death,  with  22  captains  of  his 
father’s  house.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that 
after  the  death  of  Ahimelech  and  the  secession  of 
Abiathar  to  David,  Saul  may  have  made  Zadok 
priest,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
in  the  absence  of  the  ark  and  the  high-priest’s  robes, 
and  that  David  may  have  avoided  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  between  the  claims  of  his  faithful  friend 
Abiathar,  and  his  new  • and  important  ally  Zadok 
(who  perhaps  was  the  means  of  attaching  to  David’s 
cause  the  4600  Levites  and  the  3700  priests  who 
came  under  jehoiada  their  captain,  ver.  26,  27), 
by  appointing  them  to  a joint  priesthood  : the  first 
place,  with  the  Ephod,  and  Urim  and  Thummim, 
remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was  in  actual  pos- 
session of  them.  Certain  it  is  that  from  this  time 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  are  constantly  named  together, 
and  singularly  Zadok  always  first,  both  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  and  that  of  Kings.  We  can,  however, 
trace  very  clearly  up  to  a certain  point  the  division 
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of  the  priestly  offices  and  dignities  between  them, 
coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  divided  state  of  the 
Levitical  worship  in  David’s  time.  For  we  learn 
from  1 Chr.  xvi.  1-7,  37  compared  with  39,  40, 
and  yet  more  distinctly  from  2 Chr.  i.  3,  4,  5,  that 
the  tabernacle  and  the  brazen  altar  made  by  Moses 
and  Bezaleel  in  the  wilderness,  were  at  this  time  at 
Gibeon,  while  the  ark  was  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  se- 
parate tent  made  for  it  by  David.  [Gibeon,  p.  693.] 
Now  Zadok  the  priest  and  his  brethren  the  priests 
were  left  “ before  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon”  to  offer 
burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  morning  and  evening, 
and  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39,  40).  It  is  there- 
fore obvious  to  conclude  that  Abiathar  had  special 
charge  of  the  ark  and  the  services  connected  with 
it,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  possession  of  the 
ephod  by  Abiathar,  and  his  previous  position  with 
David  before  he  became  king  of  Israel,  as  well  as 
with  what  we  are  told  1 Chr.  xxvii.  34,  that 
Jehoiada  and  Abiathar  were  the  king’s  counsellors 
next  to  Ahithophel.  Residence  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  ark,  and  the  privilege  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord 
before  the  ark,  both  well  suit  his  office  of  coun- 
sellor. Abiathar,  however,  forfeited  his  place  by 
taking  part  with  Adonijah  against  Solomon,  and 
Zadok  was  made  high-priest  in  his  place.  The 
pontificate  was  thus  again  consolidated  and  trans- 
ferred permanently  from  the  line  of  Ithamar  to 
that  of  Eleazar.  This  is  the  only  instance  recorded 
of  the  deposition  of  a high-priest  (which  became 
common  in  later  times,  especially  under  Herod  and 
the  Romans)  during  this  second  period.  It  was 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
sin  of  Eli’s  sons  (1  Sam.  ii.,  iii.). 

The  first  considerable  difficulty  that  meets  us  in 
the  historical  survey  of  the  high-priests  of  the 
second  group  is  to  ascertain  who  was  high-priest 
at  the  dedication  of  Solomon’s  Temple— Josephus 
{Ant.  x.  8,  §6)  asserts  that  Zadok  was,  and  the 
Seder  Olam  makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  But  first  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  Zadok,  who  must  have  been  very  old 
at  Solomon’s  accession  (being  David’s  contempo- 
rary), should  have  lived  to  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign ; and  next,  1 K.  iv.  2 distinctly  asserts  that 
Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Solomon, 
and  1 Chr.  vi.  10  tells  us  of  Azariah, h “ he  it  is 
that  executed  the  priest’s  office  in  the  temple  that 
Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem,”  obviously  meaning  at 
its  first  completion.  We  can  hardly  therefore  be 
wrong  in  saying  that  Azariah  the  son  of  Ahimaaz 
was  the  first  high-priest  of  Solomon’s  temple.  The 
non-mention  of  him  in  the  account  of  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  even  where  one  urould  most  have 
expected  it  (as  1 K.  viii.  3,  6, 10,  11 , 62  ; 2 Chr.  v. 
7,  11,  &c.),  and  the  prominence  given  to  Solomon — 
the  civil  power — are  certainly  remarkable.  Compare 
also  2 Chr.  viii.  14,  15.  The  probable  inference  is 
that  Azariah  had  no  great  personal  qualities  or 
energy.  In  constructing  the  list  of  the  succession 
of  priests  of  this  group,  our  method  must  be  to 
compare  the  genealogical  list  in  1 Chr.  vi.  8-15 
(A.  V.)  with  the  notices  of  high-priests  in  the 
sacred  history,  and  with  the  list  given  by  Josephus, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  access  to  the 
lists  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Jerusalem : testing 
the  whole  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  genealogical  succession.  Now'  as  regards  the 
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genealogy,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  there  is  some- 
thing defective  ; for  whereas  from  David  to  Jeconiah 
there  are  20  kings,  from  Zadok  to  Jehozadak  there 
are  but  1 3 priests.  Moreover  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion is  not  a list  of  high-priests,  but  the  pedigree 
of  Jehozadak.  Then  again,  while  the  pedigree  in 
its  six  first  generations  from  Zadok,  inclusive,  ex- 
actly suits  the  history — for  it  makes  Amariah  the 
sixth  priest,  while  the  history  (2  Chr.  xix.  11)  tells 
us  he  lived  in  Jehoshaphat’s  reign,  who  was  the 
sixth  king  from  David,  inclusive;  and  while  the 
same  pedigree  in  its  five  last  generations  also  suits 
the  history — inasmuch  as  it  places  Hilkiah  the  son 
of  Shallum  fourth  from  the  end,  and  the  history 
tells  us  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  fourth 
king  from  the  end — yet  is  there  a great  gap  in  the 
middle.  For  between  Amariah,-  the  high-priest  in 
Jehoshaphat’s  reign,  and  Shallum  the  father  of  Hil- 
kiah, the  high-priest  in  Josiah’s  reign — an  interval 
of  about  240  years: — there  are  but  two  names, 
Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  those  liable  to  the  utmost 
suspicion  from  their  reproducing  the  same  sequence 
which  occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  gene- 
alogy— Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok.  Besides  which 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus.  This  pail 
therefore  of  the  pedigree  is  useless  for  our  purpose. 
But  the  historical  books  supply  us  with  four  or  five 
names  for  this  interval,  viz.  Jehoiada  in  the  reigns 
of  Athaliah  and  Joash,  and  probably  still  earlier; 
Zechariah  his  son  ; Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ; 
Urijah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz ; and  Azariah  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  If,  however,  in  the  genealogy 
of  1 Chr.  vi.  Azariah  and  Hilkiah  have  been  acci- 
dentally transposed,  as  is  not  unlikely,  then  the 
Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Hezekiah’s  reign 
will  he  the  Azariah  of  1 Chr.  vi.  13,  14.  Putting 
the  additional  historical  names  at  four,  and  deduct- 
ing the  two  suspicious  names  from  the  genealogy, 
we  have  15  high-priests  indicated  in  Scripture  as 
contemporary  with  the  20  kings,  with  room,  how- 
ever, for  one  or  two  more  in  the  history.  Turning 
to  Josephus,  we  find  his  list  of  17  high-priests 
(whom  he  reckons  as  18  (Ant.  xx.  10),  as  do  also 
the  Rabbins)  in  places  exceedingly  corrupt,  a cor- 
ruption sometimes  caused  by  the  end  of  one  name 
sticking  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  (as  in 
Axioramus),  sometimes  apparently  by  substituting 
the  name  of  the  contemporary  king  or  pi’ophet  for 
that  of  the  high-priest,  as  Joel  and  Jotham.  Per- 
haps, however,  Sudeas,  who  corresponds  to  Zedekiah 
in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  in  the  Seder  Olam,  and 
Odeas,  who  corresponds  to  Hoshaiah  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  according  to  the  same  Jewish  chronicle, 
may  really  represent  high-priests  whose  names  have 
not  been  preserved  in  Scripture.  This  would  bring 
up  the  number  to  17,  or,  if  we  retain  Azariah  as 
the  father  of  Seraiah,  to  18,  which  agrees  with 
the  20  kings. 

Reviewing  the  high-priests  of  this  second  group, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents : — (1)  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  worship  from 
Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  effected  by  David,  and  consolidated 
by  the  building  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  So- 
lomon. (2)  The  organization  of  the  temple  service 
under  the  high-priests,  and  the  division  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  into  courses,  who  resided  at  the  temple 
during  their  term  of  service — all  which  necessarily 
put  great  power  into  the  hands  bf  an  able  high-priest. 


h It  appears  from  1 Chr.  vi.  9 that  Azariah  was 
grandson  to  Zadok,  being  the  6on  of  Ahimaaz.  The 


notice  in  ver.  10  seems  to  belong  to  him,  and  not  to 
the  son  of  Johanan. 
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(3)  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  dynasty 
of  David  and  from  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  setting  up  of  a schismatical  priesthood  at  Dan 
and  Beersheba  (1  K.  xii.  31  ; 2 Chr.  xiii.  9,  &c.). 

(4)  The  overthrow  of  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab,  by  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  whose 
near  relationship  to  king  Joash,  added  to  his  zeal 
against  the  idolatries  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  stimulated 
him  to  head  the  revolution  with  the  force  of  priests 
and  Levites  at  his  command.  (5)  The  boldness 
and  success  with  which  the  high-priest  Azariah 
withstood  the  encroachments  of  the  king  Uzziah 
upon  the  office  and  functions  of  the  priesthood. 
(6)  The  repair  of  the  temple  by  Jehoiada,  in  the 
reign  of  Joash,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  services 
by  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  religious 
reformation  by  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
[Hilkiah.]  (7)  In  all  these  great  religious 
movements,  however,  excepting  the  one  headed  by 
Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  civil  power 
took  the  lead.  It  was  David  who  arranged  all  the 
temple  service,  Solomon  who  directed  the  building 
and  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  high-priest  being 
not  so  much  as  named ; Jehoshaphat  who  sent  the 
priests  about  to  teach  the  people,  and  assigned  to 
the  high-priest  Amariah  his  share  in . the  work ; 
Hezekiah  who  headed  the  reformation,  and  urged 
on  Azariah  and  the  priests  and  Levites  ; Josiah 
who  encouraged  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  On  the  other  hand  we  read  of 
no  opposition  to  the  idolatries  of  Manasseh  by  the 
high-priest,  and  we  know  how  shamefully  sub- 
servient Urijah  the  high-priest  was  to  king  Ahaz, 
actually  building  an  altar  according  to  the  pat- 
tern of  one  at  Damascus,  to  displace  the  brazen 
altar,  and  joining  the  king  in  his  profane  worship 
before  it  (2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  The  preponderance  of 
the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  an  historical 
fact,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  high- 
priests,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  circumstances. 

The  priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan,  and  slain  at 
Riblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together  with  Zepha- 
niah  the  second  priest  or  sagan,  after  the  burning 
of  the  temple  and  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacred 
vessels  (2  K.  xxv.  18).  His  son  Jeliozadak  or  Jo- 
sedech  was  at  the  same  time  carried  away  captive 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15). 

The  time  occupied  by  these  (say)  eighteen  high- 
priests  who  ministered  at  Jerusalem,  was  about 
454  years,  which  gives  an  average  of  something 
more  than  twenty-five  years  to  each  high-priest. 
It  is  remarkable  that  not  a single  instance  is  re- 
corded after  the  time  of  David  of  an  inquiry  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  as  a means  of  inquiring  of 
the  Lord.  The  ministry  of  the  prophets  seems  to 
have  superseded  that  of  the  high-priests  (see  e.  g. 
2 Chr.  xv.,  xviii.  xx.  14,  15 ; 2 K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii. 
12-14;  Jer.  xxi.  1,  2).  Some  think  that  Urim 
and  Thummim  ceased  with  the  theocracy ; others 
with  the  division  of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms. 
Nehemiah  seems  to  have  expected  the  restoration  of 
it  (Neh.  vii.  65),  and  so  perhaps  did  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  1 Macc.  iv.  46;  comp.  xiv.  41,  while 
Josephus  affirms  that  it  had  been  exercised  for  the 
last  time  200  years  before  he  wrote,  viz.,  by  John 
Hyrcanus  (Whiston,  note  on  Ant.  iii.  8,  and  Prid. 
Connect,  i.  150,  151).  It  seems  therefore  scarcely 
true  to  reckon  Urim  and  Thummim  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  Cod’s  presence  with  Solomon’s  temple, 
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which  was  wanting  to  the  second  temple  (Prid. 
i.  138,  144,  sqq.).  This  early  cessation  of  answers 
by  Urim  and  Thummim,  though  the  high-priest’s 
office  and  the  wearing  of  the  breast-plate  con- 
tinued in  force  during  so  many  centuries,  seems  to 
confirm  the  notion  that  such  answers  were  not  the 
fundamental,  but  only  the  accessory  uses  of  the 
breastplate  of  judgment. 

(c.)  An  interval  of  about  fifty-two  years  elapsed 
between  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  third 
group,  during  which  there  was  neither  temple,  nor 
altar,  nor  ark,  nor  priest.  Jehozadak,  or  Josedech, 
as  it  is  written  in  Haggai  (i.  1,  14,  &c.),  who  should 
have  succeeded  Seraiah,  lived  and  died  a captive  at 
Babylon.  The  pontifical  office  revived  in  his  son 
Jeshua,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  1 Esdr. 
and  Ecclus. ; and  he  therefore  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  third  and  last  series,  honourably  distinguished 
for  his  zealous  co-operation  with  Zerubbabel  in  re- 
building the  temple,  and  restoring  the  dilapidated 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  His  successors,  as  far  as 
theO.  T.  guides  us,  were  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada, 
Johanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jaddua.  Of  these  we 
find  Eliashib  hindering  rather  than  seconding  the 
zeal  of  the  devout  Tirshatha  Nehemiah  for  the 
observance  of  God’s  law  in  Israel  (Neh.  xiii.  4,  7) ; 
and  Johanan,  Josephus  tells  us,  murdered  his  own 
brother  Jesus  or  Joshua  in  the  temple,  which  led 
to  its  further  profanation  by  Bagoses,  the  general  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon’s  army  {Ant.  xi.  7).  Jaddua 
was  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  . 
Concerning  him  Josephus  relates  the  story  that  he 
went  out  to  meet  Alexander  at  Sapha  (probably  the 
ancient  Mizpeh)  at  the  head  of  a procession  of 
priests ; and  that  when  Alexander  saw  the  multitude 
clothed  in  white,  and  the  priests  in  their  linen  gar- 
ments, and  the  high-priest  in  blue  and  gold,  with 
the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  gold  plate,  on  which 
was  the  name  of  God,  he  stepped  forward  alone  and 
adored  the  Name,  and  hastened  to  embrace  the  high- 
priest  (Ant.  xi.  8,  §5).  Josephus  adds  among  other 
things  that  the  king  entered  Jerusalem  with  the 
high-priest,  and  went  up  to  the  temple  to  worship 
and  offer  sacrifice;  that  he  was  shown  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  concerning  himself,  and  at  the 
high-priest’s  intercession  granted  the  Jews  liberty 
to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  freedom  from 
tribute  on  the  Sabbatical  years.  The  story,  how- 
ever, has  not  obtained  credit.  It  was  the  brother  of 
this  Jaddua,  Manasseh,  who,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  at  the  request  of  Sanballat  made  the 
first  high-priest  of  the  Samaritan  temple  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I.,  his  son,  and 
he  again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue,  as  the  Jews  speak,  and  to 
whom  is  usually  ascribed  the  completion  of  the 
Canon  of  the  0.  T.  (Prideaux,  Conn.  i.  545).  Of 
him  Jesus,  the  son. of  Sirach,  speaks  in  terms  of  most 
glowing  eulogy  in  Ecclus.  L,  and  ascribing  to  him 
the  repair  and  fortification  of  the  temple,  with  other 
works.  The  passage  (1-21)  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  ministrations  of  the  high-priest. 
Upon  Simon’s  death,  his  son  Onias  being  under 
age,  Eleazar,  Simon’s  brother,  succeeded  him.  The 
high-priesthood  of  Eleazar  is  memorable  as  being 
that  under  which  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Scriptures 
was  made  at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
according  to  the  account  of  Josephus  taken  from 
Aristeas  (Ant.  xii.  2).  This  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek,  valuable  as  it  was 
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with  reference  to  the  wider  interests  of  religion, 
and  marked  as  was  the  Providence  which  gave  it 
to  the  world  at  this  time  as  a preparation  for  the 
approaching  advent  of  Christ,  yet  viewed  in  its  re- 
lation to  Judaism  and  the  high-priesthood,  was  a 
sign,  and  perhaps  a helping  cause  of  their  decay. 
It  marked  a growing  tendency  to  Hellenise,  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  economy. 
Accordingly  in  the  high-priesthood  of  Eleazar’s 
rival  nephews,  Jesus  and  Onias,  we  find  their  very 
names  changed  into  the  Greek  ones  of  Jason  and 
Menelaus,  and  with  the  introduction  of  this  new 
feature  of  rival  high-priests  we  find  one  of  them,  Me- 
nelaus, strengthening  himself  and  seeking  support 
from  the  Syro-Greek  kings  against  the  Jewish  party, 
by  offering  to  forsake  their  national  laws  and  customs, 
and  to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  building  of 
a gymnasium  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of  these 
apostate  Jews,  and  their  endeavour  to  conceal  their 
circumcision  when  stripped  for  the  games  (1  Macc. 
i.  14,  15  ; 2 Macc.  iv.  12-15  ; Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1), 
show  the  length  to  which  this  spirit  was  carried. 
The  acceptance  of  the  spurious  priesthood  of  the 
temple  of  Onion  from  Ptolemy  Philometor  by  Onias 
(the  son  of  Onias  the  high-priest),  who  would  have 
been  the  legitimate  high-priest  on  the  death  of 
Menelaus,  his  uncle,  is  another  striking  indication  of 
the  same  degeneracy.  By  this  flight  of  Onias  into 
Egypt  the  succession  of  high-priests  in  the  family 
of  Jozadak  ceased;  for  although  the  Syro-Greek 
kings  had  introduced  much  uncertainty  into  the 
succession,  by  deposing  at  their  will  obnoxious  per- 
sons, and  appointing  whom  they  pleased,  yet  the 
dignity  had  never  gone  out  of  the  one  family. 
Alcimus,  whose  Hebrew  name  was  Jakim  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  12),  or  perhaps  Jachin  (1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv. 
17),  or,  according  to  Ruffinus  (ap.  Selden),  Joachim, 
and  who  was  made  high-priest  by  Antiochus 
Eupator  on  Menelaus  being  put  to  death  by  him, 
was  the  first  who  was  of  a different  family.  One, 
says  Josephus,  that  “ was  indeed  of  the  stock  of 
Aaron,  but  not  of  this  family”  of  Jozadak. 

What,  however,  for  a time  saved  the  Jewish 
institutions,  infused  a new  life  and  consistency 
into  the  priesthood  and  the  national  religion,  and 
enabled  them  to  fulfil  their  destined  course  till 
the  advent  of  Christ,  was  the  cruel  and  impolitic 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  tho- 
roughly aroused  the  piety  and  national  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  and  v~w  together  in  defence  of  their  temple 
and  country  all  who  feared  God  and  were  attached 
to  their  national  institutions.  The  result  was  that 
after  the  high-priesthood  had  been  brought  to  the 
lowest  degradation  by  the  apostacy  and  crimes  of 
the  last  Onias  or  Menelaus,  and  after  a vacancy  of 
seven  years  had  followed  the  brief  pontificate  of 
Alcimus,  his  no  less  infamous  successor,  a new  and 
glorious  succession  of  high-priests  arose  in  the 
Asmonean  family,  who  united  the  dignity  of  civil 
rulers,  and  for  a time  of  independent  sovereigns,  to 
that  of  the  high-priesthood.  Josephus,  who  is 
followed  by  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  others,  calls 
Judas  Maccabaeus  “ high-priest  of  the  nation  of 
Judah  ” (Ant.  xii.  10,  §6),  but,  according  to  the 
far  better  authority  of  1 Macc.  x.  20,  it  was  not  till 
after  the  death  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  that  Alcimus 
himself  died,  and  that  Alexander,  king  of  Syria, 
made  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas,  high-priest. 


* Josephus  tells  us  of  one  Ananus  and  his  five  sons 
who  all  filled  the  office  of  high-priest  in  turn.  One 
pf  these,  Ananus  the  younger,  was  deposed  by  king 
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Josephus  himself  too  calls  Jonathan  “ the  first  of 
the  sons  of  Asamoneus,  who  was  high-priest” 
( Vita,  §1).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Judas 
may  have  been  elected  by  the  people  to  the  office  of 
high-priest,  though  never  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
Syrian  kings.  The  Asmonean  family  were  priests 
of  the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  whose  return 
from  captivity  is  recorded  1 Chr.  ix.  10,  Neh.  xi. 
10.  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of  Eleazar, 
though  this  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty ; and 
Josephus  tells  us  that  he  himself  was  related  to 
them,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  married  a daughter 
of  Jonathan,  the  first  high-priest  of  the  house. 
This  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted  from  B.c.  1 53,  till 
the  family  was  damaged  by  intestine  divisions,  and 
then  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Great.  Aristobulus, 
the  last  high-priest  of  his  line,  brother  ofMariamne, 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod,  his  brother-in-law, 
B.C.  35.  The  independence  of  Judaea,  under  the. 
priest-kings  of  this  race,  had  lasted  till  Pompey 
took  Jerusalem,  and  sent  king  Aristobulus  II.  (who 
had  also  taken  the  high-priesthood  from  his  brother 
Hyrcanus)  a prisoner  to  Rome.  Pompey  restored 
Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood,  but  forbad  him 
to  wear  the  diadem.  Everything  Jewish  was 
now,  however,  hastening  to  decay.  Herod  made 
men  of  low  birth  high-priests,  deposed  them  at 
his  will,  and  named  others  in  their  room.  In  this 
he  was  followed  by  Archelaus,  and  by  the  Romans 
when  they  took  the  government  of  Judaea  into 
their  own  hands ; so  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  high -priests  from  the  reign  of  Herod 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  a period 
of  107  years.*  The  N.  T.  introduces  us  to  some  of 
these  later,  and  oft-changing  high-priests,  viz., 
Annas  and  Caiaphas — the  former,  high-priest  at 
the  commencement  of  John  Baptist’s  ministry, 
with  Caiaphas  as  second  priest ; and  the  latter 
high-priest  himself  at  our  Lord’s  crucifixion — and 
Ananias,  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Ananus  who 
was  murdered  by  the  Zealots  just  before  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  tried,  as  we 
read  Acts  xxiii.,  and  of  whom  he  said  “ God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall .”  Theophilus,  the  son 
of  Ananus,  was  the  high-priest  from  whom  Saul 
received  letters  to  the  synagogue  at  Damascus 
(Acts  ix.  1,  14,  Kuinoel).  Both  he  and  Ananias 
seem  certainly  to  have  presided  in  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  that  officially,  nor  is  Lightfoot’s  explanation 
(viii.  450,  and  484)  of  the  mention  of  the  high- 
priest,  though  Gamaliel  and  his  son  Simeon  were 
respectively  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  at  all  pro- 
bable or  satisfactory  (see  Acts  v.  17,  &c.).  The 
last  high-priest  was  appointed  by  lot  by  the  Zealots 
from  the  course  of  priests  called  by  Josephus  Eni- 
achim  (probably  a corrupt  reading  for  Jachim).  He 
is  thus  described  by  the  Jewish  historian.  “ His 
name  was  Phannias : he  was  the  son  of  Samuel  of  the 
village  of  Aphtha,  a man  not  only  not  of  the  number 
of  the  chief  priests,  but  who,  such  a mere  rustic  was 
he,  scarcely  knew  what  the  high-priesthood  meant. 
Yet  did  they  drag  him  reluctant  from  the  country, 
and  setting  him  forth  in  a borrowed  character  as  on 
the  stage,  they  put  the  sacred  vestments  on  him, 
and  instructed  him  how  to  act  on  the  occasion. 
This  shocking  impiety,  which  to  them  was  a sub- 
ject of  merriment  and  sport,  drew  tears  from  the 

Agrippa  for  the  part  he  took  in  causing  “James  the 
I brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ”  to  be  stoned 
| {Ant.  xx.  9,  §1). 
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other  priests,  who  beheld  from  a distance  their  law 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  groaned  over  the  subver- 
sion of  the  sacred  honours”  ( B . J.  iv.  3,  §8). 
Thus  ignominiously  ended  the  series  of  high-priests 
which  had  stretched  in  a scarcely  broken  line, 
through  nearly  fourteen,  or,  according  to  the  com- 
mon chronology,  sixteen  centuries.  The  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
empires,  which  the  Jewish  high-priests  had  seen  in 
turn  over-shadowing  the  world,  had  each,  except 
the  last,  one  by  one  withered  away  and  died — and 
now  the  last  successor  of  Aaron  was  stripped  of  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  the  temple  which  he  served 
laid  level  with  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.  But 
this  did  not  happen,  till  the  true  High-priest  and 
King  of  Israel,  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and 
of  the  true  Tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and 
not  man,  had  offered  His  one  sacrifice,  once  for  all, 
and  had  taken  His  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens,  bearing  on  His  breast  the 
judgment  of  His  redeemed  people,  and  continuing 
a Priest  for  ever,  in  the  Sanctuary  which  shall 
never  be  taken  down  ! 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  succession  of  high- 
priests,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  of  the 
contemporary  civil  rulers. 
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Moses  

Aaron. 

Joshua  

Eleazar. 

Othniel 

Phinehas. 

Abishua 

Abishua. 

Eli 

Eli. 

Samuel 

Ahitub. 

Saul 

Ahijah. 

David  

Zadok  and  Abiathar. 

Solomon 

Azariah. 

Abijah 

Johanan. 

Asa 

Azariah. 

Jehoshaphat  . . 

Amariah. 

Jehoram 

Jehoiada. 

Ahaziah 

99 

Jehoash 

Do.  and  Zechariah. 

1 

Azariah. 

Jotham 

? 

Ahaz  

. . 

Urijah. 

Hezekiah 

Azariah. 

Manasseh  . . 

Shallum. 

„ 

Josiah  

Hilkiah. 

Jehoiakim 

Azariah  ? 

Seraiah. 

Evil-Merodach 

Jehozadak. 

Zerubbabel  (Cyrus 

and 

Jeshua. 

Darius) . 

Mordecai  1 (Xerxes) 

. . 

Joiakim. 

Ezra  andNehemiah  (Arta- 

Eliashib. 

xerxes) . 

Darius  Nothus 

. . 

Joiada. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon 

. . 

Johanan. 

Alexander  the  Great 

. . 

Jaddua. 

Onias  I.  (Ptolemy  Soter, 

Onias  I. 

Antigonus). 

Ptolemy  Soter 

. . 

Simon  the  Just. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus 

. . 

Eleazar. 

Manasseh. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes . . 

Onias  II. 

Ptolemy  Philopator 

. « 

Simon  II. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes 

and 

Onias  III. 

Antiochus. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes 

. . 

(Joshua,  or)  Jason. 

Onias,  or  Menelaus. 

Demetrius 

Jacimus,  or  Alcimus. 

Alexander  Balas  . . 

Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas 

Maccabeus  (Asmonean). 
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Simon  (Asmonean) . . 

John  Hyrcanus  (Asm.)  . . 

King  Aristobulus  (Asm.) 

King  Alexander  Jannaeus 
(Asmonean). 

Queen  Alexandra  (Asm.) 

King  Aristobulus  II.  (As- 
monean) . 

Pompey  the  Great  and 
Hyrcanus,  or  rather, 
towards  the  end  of  his 
pontificate,  Antipater. 

Pacorus  the  Parthian  . . 

Herod  K.  of  Judaea. 

99  


))  * 

Herod  the  Great  . . 


?? 


Archelaus,  K.  of  Judaea. . 


Cyrenius,  governor  of  Sy- 
ria, second  time. 
Valerius . Gratus,  procu- 
rator of  Judea. 


» • • • • • • 

Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria 

» • • * • • • 

Herod  Agrippa  . # 

99  • • • • • • 


)>  • • • • • • 

Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  . . 


Appointed  by  the  people . . 
Do.  (Whiston  on  B.  J.  iv. 

3,  §7). 

Chosen  by  lot 


HIGH-PRIEST. 

Simon  (Asmonean). 
John  Hyrcanus  (Do.). 
Aristobulus  (Do.). 
Alexander  Jannaeus 
(Do.). 

Hyrcanus  II.  (Do.). 
Aristobulus  II.  (Do.). 

Hyrcanus  II.  (Do.). 


Antigonus  (Do.). 
Ananelus. 

Aristobulus  (last  of  As- 
moneans)  murdered  by 
Herod. 

Ananelus  restored. 

Jesus,  son  of  Faneus. 
Simon,  son  of  Boethus, 
father-in-law  to  Herod. 
Matthias,  son  of  Theo- 
• philus. 

Jozarus,  son  of  Simon. 
Eleazar. 

Jesus  son  of  Sie. 

Jozarus  (second  time). 
Ananus. 

Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi. 

Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus. 
Simon,  son  of  Kamith. 
Caiaphas,  called  also  Jo- 
seph. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus. 
Theophilus.  brother  of  Jo- 
nathan. 

Simon  Cantheras. 
Matthias,  brother  of  Jo- 
nathan, son  of  Ananus. 
Elioneus,  son  of  Cantheras. 
Joseph,  son  of  Camei. 
Ananias,  son  of  Nebedeus. 
Jonathan. 

Ismael,  son  of  Fabi. 
Joseph,  son  of  Simon. 
Ananus,  son  of  Ananus,  or 
Ananias. 

Jesus  son  of  Gamaliel. 
Matthias,  son  of  Theo- 
philus. 

Phannias  son  of  Samuel. 


The  latter  part  of  the  above  list  is  taken  partly 
from  Lightfoot,  vol.  ix.  ch.  iv. — also  in  part  from 
Josephus  directly,  and  in  part  from  Whiston’s  note 
on  Ant.  xv.  8,  §5.  [A.  C.  H.J 

HELEN  (j^n  ; r,  2eAvct,  Alex.  NtjAcSp  ; a 
Helm),  the  name  of  a city  of  Judah  allotted  with 
its  “suburbs”  to  the  priests  ^1  Chr.  vi.  58);  and 
which  in  the  corresponding  lists  of  Joshua  is  called 
Holon.  [G.] 

HILKI'AH  (*ny&n  and  njjArj,  “ the  Lord 
is  my  portion XeA/ctas : Helcias ).  1.  Hilkiahu, 
father  of  Eliakim  (2  K.  xviii.  37 ; Is.  xxii.  20, 
xxxvi.  22).  [Eliakim.] 

2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii. 
4 sqq. ; 2 Chr.  xxxiv.  9 sqq.;  1 Esdr.  i.  8).  Ac- 
cording to  the  genealogy  in  1 Chr.  vi.  13  (A.  V.) 
he  was  son  of  Shallum,  and  from  Ezr.  vii.  1,  ap- 
parently the  ancestor  of  Ezra  the  scr  ibe.  His  high- 


a In  the  LXX.  this  name  appears  in  vcr.  59,  having 
changed  places  with  Jattir. 
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priesthood  was  rendered  particularly  illustrious  by 
the  great  reformation  effected  under  it  by  king 
Josiah,  by  the  solemn  Passover  kept  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  18th  year  of  that  king’s  reign,  and  above  all 
by  the  discovery  which  he  made  of  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Moses  in  the  temple.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  Kennicott  (H<  b.  Text.  ii.  299)  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  original  autograph  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  written  by  Moses  which  Hilkiah  found. 
He  argues  from  the  peculiar  form  of  expression  in 
2 Chr.  xxxiv.  14,  Til  njfP  rnifi  *1DD, 

“the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  whereas  in  the  fourteen  other  places  in  the 
0.  T.  where  the  law  of  Moses  or  the  book  of  Moses 
ai’e  mentioned,  it  is  either  “ the  book  of  Moses,”  or 
“ the  law  of  Moses,”  or  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses.”  But  the  argument  is  far  from  conclusive, 
because  the  phrase  in  question  may  quite  as  pro- 
perly signify  “ the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 
given  through  Moses.”  Compare  the  expression 
iv  x€lpl  jwe<riTou  (Gal.  iii.  19),  and 
(Ex.  ix.  35,  xxxv.  29 ; Neh.  x.  29 ; 2 Chr.  xxxv. 
6 ; Jer.  1.  1).  Though,  however,  the  copy  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  been  Moses’  autograph  from  the 
words  in  question,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  found,  viz.  in  the 
temple;  and,  from  its  not  having  been  discovered 
before,  but  being  only  brought  to  light  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  repairs  which  were  necessary,  and 
from  the  discoverer  being  the  high-priest  himself,  it 
seems  natural  to  conclude  that  the  particular  part 
of  the  temple  where  it  was  found  was  one  not 
usually  frequented,  or  ever  by  any  but  the  high- 
priest.  Such  a place  exactly  was  the  one  where  we 
know  the  original  copy  of  the  law  was  deposited  by 
command  of  Moses,  viz.  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  within  the  vail,  as  we  learn  from  Deut. 
xxxi.  9,  26.  A difficult  and  interesting  question 
arises,  What  was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah  ? Was 
it  the  whole  Pentateuch,  as  Le  Clerc,  Keil,  Ewald, 
&c.,  suppose,  or  the  thi-ee  middle  books,  as  Bertheau, 
or  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  alone,  as  De  Wette, 
Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  &c.  ? Our  means  of  an- 
swering this  question  seem  to  be  limited,  (1)  to  an 
examination  of  the  terms  in  which  the  depositing 
the  book  of  the  law  by  the  ark  was  originally 
enjoined;  (2)  to  an  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  discovered  by  Hilkiah,  as  far  as  they 
transpire;  (3)  to  any  indications  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  contemporary  writings  of  Jere- 
miah, or  from  any  other  portions  of  Scripture.  As 
regards  the  first,  a comparison  of  Deut.  i.  5 with 
xxxi.  9 ; the  consideration  how  exactly  suited  Deu- 
teronomy is  for  the  purpose  of  a public  recital,  as 
commanded  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13,  whereas  the  recital 
of  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  scarcely  conceivable ; 
and  perhaps  even  the  smaller  bulk  of  a copy  of 
Deuteronomy  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  law, 
considered  with  reference  to  its  place  by  the  ark, 
point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  “ the  book  of 
the  law”  ordered  to  be  put  “ in  the  side  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,”  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
alone,  whether  or  no  exactly  in  its  present  form  is 
a further  question.  As  regards  the  second,  the 
28th  and  29th  chapters  of  Deut.  seem  to  be  those 
especially  referred  to  in  2 Iv.  xxii.  13,  16,  17,  and 
2 K.  xxiii.  2,  3 seem  to  point  directly  to  Deut. 
xxix.  1,  in  the  mention  of  the  covenant,  and  ver.  3 
of  the  former  to  Deut.  xxx.  2,  in  the  expression 
with  all  their  heart  and  all  their  soul.  The  words 
.n  2 Chr.  xxxv.  3,  “ The  Levites  that  taught  all 
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Israel,”  seem  also  to  refer  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  10.  All 
the  actions  of  Josiah  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  book  found,  the  destruction  of  all  idolatrous 
symbols,  the  putting  away  of  wizards  and  workers 
with  familiar  spirits,  and  the  keeping  of  the  Pass- 
over,  were  such  as  would  follow  from  hearing  the 
16th,  18th,  and  other  chapters  of  Deuteronomy, 
while  there  is  not  one  that  points  to  any  precept 
contained  in  the  other  books,  and  not  in  Deuter- 
onomy. If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  statement 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  Passover 
in  ch.  xxxv.  The  phrases  “on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  month,”  in  ver.  1 ; “ Sanctify  your- 
selves, and  prepare  your  brethren,  that  they  may 
do  according  to  the  woi'd  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand 
of  Moses,”  ver.  6 ; “ The  priests  sprinkled  the 
blood,”  ver.  1 1 ; and  perhaps  the  allusion  in  ver. 
12,  may  be  thought  to  point  to  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  or 
Num.  ix.  3 ; to  Lev.  xxii.  and  Num.  viii.  20-22  ; 
to  Lev.  i.  5 ; iii.  2,  &c. ; and  to  Lev.  iii.  3-5,  &c. 
respectively.  But  the  allusions  are  not  marked, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Levitical  in- 
stitutions existed  in  practice,  and  that  the  other 
books  of  Moses  were  certainly  extant,  though  they 
were  not  kept  by  the  side  of  the  ark.  As  regards 
the  third,  it  is  well  known  how  full  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  are  of  direct  references  and  of  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Now 
this  is  at  once  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of 
the  law  thus  found  by  Hilkiah  being  that  book, 
which  would  thus  naturally  be  an  object  of  special 
curiosity  and  study  to  the  prophet,  and  as  naturally 
influence  his  own  writings.  Moreover,  in  an  un- 
dated prophecy  of  Jeremiah’s  (ch.  xi.a),  which 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  finding  of 
this  covenant — for  he  introduces  the  mention  of 
“ the  words  of  this  covenant”  quite  abruptly — he 
quotes  word  for  word  from  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  answer- 
ing Amen  himself,  as  the  people  are  there  directed 
to  do,  with  reference  to  the  curse  for  disobedience 
(see  ver.  3,  5)  ; a very  strong  confirmation  of  the 
preceding  arguments  which  tend  to  prove  that 
Deuteronomy  was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah. 
But  again:  in  Josh.  viii.  we  have  the  account  of 
the  first,  execution  by  Joshua  and  the  Israelites 
of  that  which  Moses  had  commanded  relative  to 
writing  the  law  upon  stones  to  be  set  upon  Mount 
Ebal ; and  it  is  added  in  ver.  34,  “ and  afterwards 
he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and 
cursings,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law.”  In  ver.  32  he  had  said  “he 
wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a copy  of  the  law  of 
Moses.”  Now  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  Pentateuch  was  transcribed  on  these 
stones,  but  all  the  references  which  transpire  are 
to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  altar  of  whole 
stones  untouched  by  iron  tool,  the  peace-offerings, 
the  blessings  and  the  cursings,  as  well  as  the  act 
itself  of  writing  the  law  on  stones  and  setting  them 
on  Mount  Ebal,  and  placing  half  the  tribes  on 
Mount  Ebal,  and  the  other  half  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
all  belong  to  Deuteronomy.  And  therefore  when  it 
is  added  in  ver.  35,  “ There  was  not  a word  of  all 
that  Moses  commanded  which  Joshua  read  not 
before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,”  we  seem  con- 
strained to  accept  the  words  with  the  limitation  to 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  that  which  alone  was 
ordered  by  Moses  to  be  thus  publicly  read.  And 


a Hitzig,  on  Jer.  xi.,  also  supposes  the  expres- 
sions in  this  chapter  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
finding  of  the  book  of  the  law. 
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this  increases  the  probability  that  here  too  the  ex- 
pression is  limited  to  the  same  book. 

The  only  discordant  evidence  is  that  of  the  book 
of  Nenemiah.  In  the  8th  chapter  of  that  book,  and 
ix.  3,  we  have  the  public  reading  by  Ezra  of  “ the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses  ” to  the  whole  congre- 
gation at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  evident  obe- 
dience to  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13.  But  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, from  Neh.  viii.  14-17,  that  on  the  second  day 
they  read  out  of  Leviticus,  because  the  directions 
about  dwelling  in  booths  are  found  there  only,  in 
ch.  xxiii.  Moreover  in  the  prayer  of  the  Levites 
which  follows  Neh.  ix.  5,  and  which  is  appa- 
rently based  upon  the  previous  reading  of  the  law 
reference  is  freely  made  to  all  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  indeed  to  the  later  books  also.  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  not  an  improbable  • inference  that,  Ezra 
having  lately  completed  his  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  more  was  read  on  this  occasion  than  was 
strictly  enjoined  by  Deut.  xxxi.,  and  that  therefore 
this  transaction  does  not  really  weaken  the  fore- 
going evidence. 

But  no  little  surprise  has  been  expressed  by 
critics  at  the  previous  Iron-acquaintance  with  this 
book  on  the  part  of  Hilkiah,  Josiah,  and  the  people 
generally,  which  their  manner  of  receiving  it  plainly 
evidences  ; and  some  have  argued  from  hence  that 
“ the  law  of  Moses  ” is  not  of  older  date  than  the 
reign  of  Josiah:  in  fact  that  Josiah  and  Hilkiah 
invented  it,  and  pretended  to  have  found  a copy  in 
the  temple  in  order  to  give  sanction  to  the  reform- 
ation which  they  had  in  hand.  The  following  re- 
marks are  intended  to  point  out  the  true  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  this  remarkable 
discovery  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
The  direction  in  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13  for  the  public 
reading  of  the  law  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  on 
each  seventh  year,  or  year  of  release,  to  the  whole 
congregation,  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  sufficiently  shows  that  at  that 
time  a multiplication  of  copies  and  a multitude  of 
readers  was  not  contemplated.  The  same  thing 
seems  to  be  implied  also  in  the  direction  given  in 
Deut.  xvii.  18,  19,  concerning  the  copy  of  the  law 
to  be  made,  for  the  special  use  of  the  king,  distinct 
from  that  in  the  keeping  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 
And  this  paucity  of  copies  and  of  readers  is  just 
what  one  would  have  expected  in  an  age  when  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
fessional scribes,  and  the  very  few  others  who,  like 
Moses,  had  learnt  the  art  in  Egypt  (Acts  vii.  22). 
The  troublous  times  of  the  Judges  were  obviously 
more  likely  to  obliterate  than  to  promote  the  study 
of  letters.  And  whatever  occasional  revival  of  sacred 
learning  may  have  taken  place  under  such  kings  as 
David,  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and 
Hezekiah,  yet  on  the  other  hand  such  reigns  as  that 
of  Athaliah,  the  last  years  of  Joash,  that  of  Ahaz, 
and  above  all  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh,  with 
their  idolatries  and  national  calamities,  must  have 
been  most  unfavourable  to  the  study  of  “ the 
sacred  letters.”  On  the  whole,  in  the  days  of 
Josiah  irreligion  and  ignorance  had  overflowed  ail 
the  dykes  erected  to  stay  their  progress.  In  spite 
of  such  occasional  acts  as  the  public  reading  of  the 
law  to  the  people,  enjoined  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  9),  and  such  insulated  evidences  of  the  king’s 
reading  the  law,  as  commanded  by  Moses,  as  the 
action  recorded  of  Amaziah  affords  (2  K.  xiv.  6) — 
where  by  the  way  the  reference  is  still  to  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy — and  the  yet  more  marked  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law  attributed  to  Hezekiah 
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(2  K.  xviii.  5,  6)  [Genealogy],  everything  in 
Josiah’s  reign  indicates  a very  low  stafe  of  know- 
ledge. There  were  indeed  still  professional  scribes 
among  the  Levites  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13),  and  Shaphan 
was  the  king’s  scribe.  But  judging  from  the  nar- 
rative, 2 K.  xxii.  8,  10  ; 2 Chr.  xxxiv.,  it  seems 
probable  that  neither  Hilkiah  nor  Josiah  could  read. 
The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  Jeremiah,  who 
was  always  attended  by  Baruch  the  scribe,  who 
wrote  down  the  words  of  Jeremiah  from  his  mouth 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  6,  8,  18,  28,  32,  xlv.,  &c.). 
How  then  can  we  wonder  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  knowledge  of  the  law  had  fallen  into 
desuetude?  or  fail  to  -see  in  the  incident  of  the 
startling  discovery  of  the  copy  of  it  by  Hilkiah 
one  of  those  many  instances  of  simple  truthfulness 
which  impress  on  the  Scripture  narrative  such  an 
unmistakeable  stamp  of  authenticity,  when  it  is 
read  in  the  same  guileless  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written  ? In  fact,  the  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Moses 
which  this  history  reveals  is  in  most  striking  har- 
mony with  the  prevalent  idolatry  disclosed  by  the 
previous  history  of  Judaea,  especially  since  its  con- 
nexion with  the  house  of  Ahab,  as  well  as  with  the 
low  state  of  education  which  is  apparent  from  so 
many  incidental  notices. 

The  story  of  Hilkiah’s  discovery  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  mode  in  which  other  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  were  preserved,  and  therefore  this 
is  not  the  place  to  consider  it.  But  Thenius 
truly  observes  that  the  expression  in  2 K.  xxii.  8 
clearly  implies  that  the  existence  of  the  law  of 
Moses  was  a thing  well  known  to  the  Jews.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  concurrence  of  the  king 
with  the  high-priest  in  the  restoration  of  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  analogy  of  the  circumstances  with  what 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  when  Jehoiada  was 
high-priest,  as  related  2 Chr.  xxiv.  (Bertheau,  ad  loc. ; 
Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  43,  315;  Lewis,  Orig.  Ileb. 
B.  viii.  ch.  8,  &c.).  [Chelcias.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  Hilkiah  (LXX.  omits ; Helcias),  a Merarite 
Levite,  son  of  Amzi,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  45 ; hebr.  30). 

4.  Hilkiahu  ; another  Merarite  Levite,  second 
son  of  Hosah  ; among  the  doorkeepers  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  time  of  king  David  (^1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

5.  Hilkiah  ; one  of  those  who  stood  on  the 
right  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the 
people.  Doubtless  a Levite,  and  probably  a priest 
(Neh.  viii.  4).  He  may  be  identical  with  the  Hil- 
kiah who  came  up  in  the  expedition  with  Jeshua 
and  Zerubbabel  (xii.  7),  and  whose  descendant 
Hashabiah  is  commemorated  as  living  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  (xii.  21). 

6.  Hilkiahu  ; a priest,  of  Anathoth,  father  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1). 

7.  Hilkiah,  father  of  Gemariah,  who  was  one 
of  Zedekiah’s  envoys  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

HIL'LEL  (^n  ; ’EAA.fjA,  Alex.  2eAA Jo- 
seph. "EAA17A0S  ; Illel),  a native  of  Pirathon  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  father  of  Abdon,  one  of  the 
judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15). 

HILLS.  The  structure  and  characteristics  of 
the  Rills  of  Palestine  will  be  most  conveniently 
noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  features  of 
the  country.  [Palestine.]  But  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  call  attention  here  to  the  various 
Hebrew  terms  for  which  the  word  “ hill  ” has  been 
employed  in  the  Auth.  Version. 

1.  Gibeah,  njDS,  from  a root  akin  to  2D-3, 
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which  seems  to  have  the  force  of  curvature  or  hump- 
ishness.  A woid  involving  this  idea  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  rounded  hills  of  Palestine,  anti 
from  it  are  derived,  as  has  been  pointed  out  under 
Gibeah,  the  names  of  several  places  situated  on 
hills.  Our  translators  have  been  consistent  in  ren- 
dering gibeah  by  “ hill  ;”  in  four  passages  only 
qualifying  it  as  “ little  hill,”  doubtless  for  the  more 
complete  antithesis  to  “mountain”  (Ps.  lxv.  12, 
lxxii.  3,  cxiv.  4,  6). 

2.  But  they  have  also  employed  the  same  Eng- 
lish word  for  the  very  different  term  liar,  "in? 
which  has  a much  more  extended  sense  than  gibeah , 
meaning  a whole  district  rather  than  an  individual 
eminence,  and  to  which  our  word  “mountain” 
answers  with  tolerable  accuracy.  This  exchange 
is  always  undesirable,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  so  as 
to  confuse  the  meaning  of  a passage  where  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  topography  should  be  unmistake- 
able.  For  instance,  in  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  the  “hill”  is 
the  same  which  is  elsewhere  in  the  same  chapter 
(12,  13,  18,  &c.)  and  book,  consistently  and  accu- 
rately rendered  “mount”  and  “mountain.”  In 
Num.  xiv.  44,  45,  the  “hill”  is  the  “mountain” 
of  ver.  40,  as  also  in  Deut.  i.  41,  43,  compared 
with  24,  44.  In  Josh.  xv.  9,  the  allusion  is  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  correctly  called  “ mountain  ” 
in  the  preceding  verse ; and  so  also  in  2 Sam.  xvi. 
13.  The  country  of  the  “ hills,”  in  Deut.  i.  7 ; 
Josh.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  16,  is  the  elevated  district 
of  Judah,  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  which  is  correctly 
called  “ the  mountain  ” in  the  earliest  descriptions 
of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  29),  and  in  many  sub- 
sequent passages.  The  “ holy  hill  ” (Ps.  iii.  4), 
the  “ hill  of  Jehovah”  (xxiv.  3),  the  “ hill  of 
God”  (lxviii.  15),  are  nothing  else  than  “Mount 
Zion.”  In  2 K.  i.  9 and  iv.  27,  the  use  of  the 
word  “ hill  ” obscures  the  allusion  to  Carmel, 
which  in  other  passages  of  the  life  of  the  prophet 
(i e . g.  1 K.  xviii.  19  ; 2 K.  iv.  25)  has  the  term 
“ mount  ” correctly  attached  to  it.  Other  places  in 
the  historical  books  in  which  the  same  substitution 
weakens  the  force  of  the  narrative,  are  as  follows: 
Gen.  vii.  19  ; Deut.  viii.  7 ; Josh.  xiii.  6,  xviii. 
13,  14  ; Judg.  xvi.  3 *>  1 Sam.  xxiii.  14 ; xxv.  20  ; 
xxvi.  13 ; 2 8am.  xiii.  34 ; 1 K.  xx.  23,  28,  xxii. 
17,  &c. 

3.  On  one  occasion  the  word  Ma'aleh , PPyiD,  is 
rendered  “ hill,”  viz.  1 Sam.  ix.  11,  where  it  would 
be  better  to  employ  “ ascent”  or  some  similar  term. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  “hill”  is  employed 
to  render  the  Greek  word  (Sovv6s  ; but  on  one  occa- 
sion it  is  used  for  opos , elsewhere  “ mountain,”  so 
as  to  obscure  the  connexion  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  same  narrative.  The  “hill”  from  which 
Jesus  was  coming  down  in  Luke  ix.  37,  is  the  same 
as  “the  mountain ” into  which  He  had  gone  for 
His  transfiguration  the  day  before  (comp.  ver.  28). 
In  Matt.  v.  14,  and  Luke  iv.  29,  opos  is  also  ren- 
dered “ hill,”  but  not  with  the  inconvenience 
just  noticed.  In  Luke  i.  39,  the  “hill  country” 
(^  opeiwf])  is  the  same  “ mountain  of  Judah  ” to 
which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  0.  T.  [G.] 

HIN.  [Measures.]  « 

HIND  (n b'K ; eA a<f>os  ; cervus ),  the  female  of 
the  common  stag  or  cervus  elaphus.  It  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture 
as  emblematic  of  activity  (Gen.  xlix.  21  ; 2 Sam. 
xxii.  34;  Ps.  xviii.  33 ; Hab.  iii.  19),  gentleness 
(Prov.  v.  19),  feminine  modesty  (Cant.  ii.  7,  iii. 
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5),  earnest  longing  (Ps.  xiii.  1),  and  maternal 
affection  (Jer.  xiv.  5).  Its  shyness  and  remoteness 
from  the  haunts  of  men  are  also  noticed  (Job  xxxix. 
1),  and  its  timidity,  causing  it  to  cast  its  young  at 
the  sound  of  thunder  (Ps.  xxix.  9).  The  con- 
clusion which  some  have  drawn  from  the  passage 
last  quoted  that  the  hind  produces  her  young  with 
great  difficulty,  is  not  in  reality  deducible  from  the 
words,  and  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Job  xxxix.  3. 
The  LXX.  reads  in  Gen.  xlix.  21,  rendering 

it  (rreXexos  aveipevov,  “ a luxuriant  terebinth 
Lowth  has  proposed  a similar  change  in  Ps.  xxix., 
but  in  neither  case  can  the  emendation  be  accepted : 
Naphtali  verified  the  comparison  of  himself  to  a 
“ graceful  or  tall  hind  ” by  the  events  recorded  in 
Judg.  iv.  6-9,  v.  18.  The  inscription  of  Ps.  xxii., 
“ the  hind  of  the  morning,”  probably  refers  to  a tune 
of  that  name.  [Aijeleth-Shahar.]  [W.L.B.] 

HINGE.  1.  “V¥,  (TTp6(piy£y  cardo,  with  the 
notion  of  turning  (Ges.  p.  1165).  2.  J1S,  6i 'jpeapa, 
cardo,  with  the  notion  of  insertion  (Ges.  p.  1096). 
Both  ancient  Egyptian  and  modern  Oriental  doors 
were  and  are  hung  by  means  of  pivots  turning  in 
sockets  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides.  In 
Syria,  and  especially  the  Hauran,  there  are  many 
ancient  doors  consisting  of  stone  slabs  with  pivots 
carved  out  of  the  same  piece,  inserted  in  sockets 
above  and  below,  and  fixed  during  the  building  of 
the  house.  The  allusion  in  Prov.  xxvi.  14  is  thus 
clearly  explained.  The  hinges  mentioned  in  1 K. 
vii.  50  were  probably  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  at- 
tached to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  door 
(Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  177  ; Porter,  Da- 
mascus, ii.  22,  192  ; Maundrell,  Early  Travels, 
pp.  447,  448  (Bohn);  Shaw,  Travels , p.  210; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  292 ; Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg.  abridgm.  i.  15).  [H.  W.  P.] 

HINNOM,  VALLEY  OF,  otherwise  called 
“ the  valley  of  the  son  ” or  “ children  of  Hinnom  ” 
(D3iT\S,  or  "rr|2pJ,  or  "maa-'J,  variously  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  <papay£  5 Evv6p , or  vlov  ’E vv6p,  or 
Taiivva,  Jos.  xviii.  16 ; iv  yrj  Bevevvofi,  2 Chr. 
xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6 ; t b iroXvdvdpLov  vlwv  twv  t e/c- 
vav  avruiv,  Jer.  xix.  2, 6),  a deep  and  narrow  ravine, 
with  steep,  rocky  sides  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem, separating  Mount  Zion  to  the  N.  from  the 
“ Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,”  and  the  sloping  rocky 
plateau  of  the  “ plain  of  Rephaim  ” to  the  S.,  taking 
its  name,  according  to  Professor  Stanley,  from 
‘ k some  ancient  hero,  the  son  of  Hinnom  ” having 
encamped  in  it  (Stanley,  S.  8f  P.  p.  172).  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  in  the 
sacred  writings  is  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16,  where 
the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  is  described  with  minute  topographical 
accuracy,  as  passing  along  the  bed  of  the  ravine. 
On  the  southern  brow,  overlooking  the  valley  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  Solomon  erected  high  places  for 
Molech  (1  I\.  xi.  7),  whose  horrid  rites  were  revived 
from  time  to  time  in  the  same  vicinity  by  the 
later  idolatrous  kings.  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  made 
their  children  “ pass  through  the  fire  ” in  this 
valley  (2  K.  xvi.  3 ; 2 Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6), 
and  the  fiendish  custom  of  infant  sacrifice  to  the 
fire-gods  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in  Tophet,  at 
its  S.E.  extremity  for  a considerable  period  (Jer. 
vii.  31 ; 2 K.  xxiii.  10).  [Tophet.]  To  put  an 
end  to  these  abominations  the  place  was  polluted 
by  Josiah,  who  rendered  it  ceremonially  unclean  by 
spreading  over  it  human  bones,  and  other  corrup- 
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tions  (2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14;  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  5), 
from  whicli  time  it  appears  to  have  become  the 
common  cesspool  of  the  city,  into  which  its  sewage 
was  conducted,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  waters  ol 
the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a laystall,  where  all  its  solid 
filth  was  collected.  Most  commentators  follow 
Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  in  asserting  that 
perpetual  fires  were  here  kept  up  for  the  consump- 
tion of  bodies  of  criminals,  carcases  of  animals,  and 
whatever  else  was  combustible  ; but  the  Rabbinical 
authorities  usually  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  idea  appear  insufficient,  and  Robinson  declares 
(i.  274)  that  “there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other 
fires  than  those  of  Molech  having  been  kept  up  in 
this  valley,”  referring  to  Rosenmuller,  Biblisch. 
Geogr.  II.  i.  136, 164.  For  the  more  ordinary  view, 
see  Hengstenberg,  Christol.  ii.  454,  iv.  41 ; Keil 
on  Kings  ii.  147,  Clark’s  edit. ; and  cf.  Is.  xxx. 
33,  lxvi.  24. 

From  its  ceremonial  defilement,  and  from  the 
detested  and  abominable  fire  of  Molech,  if  not  from 
the  supposed  everburning  funeral  piles,  the  later 
Jews  applied  the  name  of  this  valley  Ge  Hinnom, 
Gehenna,  to  denote  the  place  of  eternal  torment, 
and  some  of  the  Rabbins  here  fixed  the  “ door  of 
hell ;”  a sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  our  Lord. 
[Gehenna.]  It  is  called  Jer.  ii.  23,  “ the 
valley,”  /car’  e£oxV,  and  perhaps  “ the  valley  of 
dead  bodies,”  xxxi.  40,  and  “ the  valley  of  vision,” 
Is.  xxii.  1,  5 (Stanley,  S.  $ P.  172,  482).  The 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is  (in  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  initial  syllable)  Wady  Je- 
hennam,  or  Wady  er  Rubeb  (Williams,  Holy  City, 
i.  56,  Suppl.),  though  in  Mohammedan  traditions 
the  name  Gehenna  is  applied  to  the  Valley  of 
Kedron  (Ibn  Batutah,  12,  4;  Stanley,  ut  sup.). 

The  valley  commences  in  a broad  sloping  basin 
to  the  W.  of  the  city,  S.  of  the  Jaffa  road  (extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  brow  of  the  great  Wady,  on  the 
W.),  in  the  centre  of  which,  700  yards  from  the 
Jaffa  gate,  is  the  large  reservoir,  supposed  to  be 
the  “ upper  pool,”  or  “ Gihon”  [Gihon]  (Is.  vii. 
3,  xxxvi.  2 ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  30),  now  known  as 
Birket-el-Mamilla.  After  running  about  three 
quarters  of  a mile  E.  by  S.  the  valley  takes  a sud- 
den bend  to  the  S.  opposite  the  Jaffa  gate,  but  in 
less  than  another  three  quarters  of  a mile  it  en- 
counters a rocky  hill-side  which  forces  it  again  in 
an  eastern  direction,  sweeping  round  the  precipitous 
S.W.  corner  of  Mount  Zion  almost  at  a right  angle. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  from  50 
to  100  yards  broad,  the  bottom  everywhere  covered 
with  small  stones,  and  cultivated.  At  290  yards 
from  the  Jaffa  gate  it  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  on 
nine  very  low  arches,  conveying  water  from  the 
“ pools  of  Solomon  ” to  the  Temple  Mount,  a short 
distance  below  which  is  the  “ lower  pool  ” (Is.  xxii. 
9),  Birket-es-Sultan.  From  this  point  the  ravine 
narrows  and  deepens,  and  descends  with  great 
rapidity  between  broken  cliffs,  rising  in  successive 
terraces,  honeycombed  with  innumerable  sepulchral 
recesses,  forming  the  northern  face  of  the  “ Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,”  to  the  S.,  and  the  steep  shelving, 
but  not  precipitous  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Zion, 
which  rise  to  about  the  height  of  150  feet,  to  the 
N.  The  bed  of  the  valley  is  planted  with  olives 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  when  practicable  is  culti- 
vated. About  400  yards  from  the  S.  W.  angle  of 
Mount  Zion  the  valley  contracts  still  more,  becomes 
quite  narrow  and  stony,  and  descends  with  much 
greater  rapidity  towards  the  “ valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,”  or  “ of  the  brook  Kidron,”  before  joining 
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which  it  opens  out  again,  forming  an  oblong  plot, 
the  site  of  Tophet,  devoted  to  gardens  irrigated  by 
the  waters  of  Siloam.  Towards  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  is  the  traditional  site  of  “ Acel- 
dama,” authenticated  by  a bed  of  white  clay  still 
worked  by  potters  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  495), 
opposite  to  which,  where  the  cliff  is  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself 
was  placed  during  the  Frankish  kingdom  (Barclay, 
City  of  Great  King,  p.  208).  Not  far  from  Acel- 
dama is  a conspicuously  situated  tomb  with  a Doric 
pediment,  sometimes  known  as  the  “ whited  sepul- 
chre,” near  which  a large  sepulchral  recess  with  a 
Doric  portal  hewn  in  the  native  rock  is  known  as 
the  “ Latibulum  apostolorum,”  where  the  Twelve 
are  said  to  have  concealed  themselves  during  the 
time  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection. 
The  tombs  continue  quite  down  to  the  corner  of 
the  mountain,  where  it  bends  off  to  the  S.  along  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  None  of  the  sepulchral 
recesses  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  are  so  well 
preserved ; most  of  them  are  very  old — small  gloomy 
caves,  with  narrow,  rock-hewn  doorways. 

Robinson  places  “ the  valley  gate,”  Neh.  ii.  13, 
15  ; 2 Chr.  xxvi.  9,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  Mount 
Zion  in  the  upper  part  of  this  valley  (Robinson,  i. 
220,  239,  274,  320,  353  ; Williams,  Holy  City,  i. 
Suppl.  56,  ii.  495 ; Barclay,  City  of  Great  King, 
205,  208).  [But  see  Jerusalem.]  [E.  V.J 

HIPPOPOT  AMUS.  There  is  hardly  a doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  behemoth  (fllTOn^)  describes  the 
hippopotamus : the  word  itself  bears  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  the  Coptic  name  pehemout,  “ the 
water-ox,”  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  in  its 
Hebrew  form,  as  the  plural  of  H 12 HUl,  the  idea  of 
a very  large  beast.  Though  now  no  longer  found 
in  the  lower  Nile,  it  was  formerly  common  there 
(Wilkinson,  i.  239).  The  association  of  it  with  the 
crocodile  in  the  passage  in  which  it  is' described 
(Job  xl.  15  ff.),  and  most  of  the  particulars  in  that 
passage,  are  more  appropriate  to  the  hippopotamus 
than  to  any  other  animal.  Behemoth  “ eateth 
grass  as  an  ox”  (Jobxl.  15) — a circumstance  which 
is  noticed  as  peculiar  in  an  animal  of  aquatic  habits  ; 
this  is  strictly  true  of  the  hippopotamus,  which  leaves 
the  water  by  night,  and  feeds  on  vegetables  and 
green  crops.  Its  strength  is  enormous,  vv.  16, 18, 
and  the  notice  of  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly,  “ his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly,”  appears 
to  be  strictly  correct.  The  tail,  however,  is  short, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  first  part  of  ver 
17,  “ he  moveth  his  tail  like  a cedar,”  seems  not 
altogether  applicable.  His  mode  of  attack  is  with 
his  mouth,  which  is  armed  with  a formidable  array 
of  teeth,  projecting  incisors,  and  enormous  curved 
canines;  thus  “his  creator  offers  him  a sword,” 
for  so  the  words  in  ver.  19  maybe  rendered.  But 
the  use  of  his  sword  is  mainly  for  pacific  purposes, 
“ the  beasts  of  the  field  playing”  about  him  as  he 
feeds ; the  hippopotamus  being  a remarkably  inoffen- 
sive animal.  His  retreat  is  among  the  lotuses 
( tzeelim  • A.  Y.  “ shady  trees  ”),  which  abounded 
about  the  Nile,  and  amid  the  reeds  of  the  river. 
Thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water,  “ if  the  river 
riseth,  he  doth  not  take  to  flight ; and  he  cares  not 
if  a Jordan  (here  an  appellative  foi  a “ stream  ”) 
press  on  his  mouth.”  Ordinary  means  of  capture 
were  ineffectual  against  the  great  strength  of  this 
animal.  “Will  any  take  him  before  his  eyes?” 
(i.  e.  openly,  and  without  cunning),  “ will  any 
bore  his  nose  with  a gin  ?”,  as  was  usual  with  large 
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fish.  The  method  of  killing  it  in  Egypt  was  with 
a spear,  the  animal  being  in  the  first  instance 
secui'ed  by  a lasso, ‘and  repeatedly  struck  until  it 
became  exhausted  (Wilkinson,  i.  240);  the  very 
same  method  is  pursued  by  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  at  the  present  day  (Livingstone,  p.  73 ; 
instances  of  its  great  strength  are  noticed  by  the 
same  writer,  pp.  231,  232,  497).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HI'RAH  (PlTO  ; Elpds ; Hiram),  an  Adul- 
lamite,  the  friend  (JH)  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1. 
12;  and  see  20).  For  “ friend  ” the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  have  “ shepherd,”  probably  reading  -1  Hjn. 

HI'RAM,  or  HU'RAM  (QTn,  or  D>ln : on 
the  different  forms  of  the  name  see  Huram). 
1.  The  king  of  Tyre  who  sent  workmen  and  ma- 
terials to  Jerusalem,  first  (2  Sam.  v.  11,  1 Chr. 
xiv.  1)  to  build  a palace  for  David  whom  he  ever 
loved  (1  K.  v.  1),  and  again  (1  K.  v.  10,  vii.  13, 
2 Chr.  ii.  14, 16)  to  build  the  Temple  for  Solomon, 
with  whom  he  had  a treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
(1  K.  v.  11,  12).  The  contempt  with  which  he 
received  Solomon’s  present  of  Cabul  (1  K.  ix.  12) 
does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  breach  between 
the  two  kings.  He  admitted  Solomon’s  ships, 
issuing  from  Joppa,  to  a share  in  the  profitable 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean  (1  K.  x.  22)  ; and 
Jewish  sailors,  under  the  guidance  of  Tyrians,  were 
taught  to  bring  the  gold  of  India  (1  K.  ix.  26)  to 
Solomon’s  two  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea  (see  Ewald, 
Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  345-347). 

Eupolemon  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  30) 
states  that  David,  after  a war  with  Hiram,  reduced 
him  to  the  condition  of  a tributary  prince.  Dius 
the  Phoenician  historian,  and  Menander  of  Ephesus 
(ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  17,  18)  assign  to  Hiram  a 
prosperous  reign  of  34  years ; and  relate  that  his 
father  was  Abibal,  his  son  and  successor  Baleazar ; 
that  he  rebuilt  various  idol-temples,  and  dedicated 
some  splendid  offerings ; that  he  was  successful  in 
war ; that  he  enlarged  and  fortified  his  city  ; that 
he  and  Solomon  had  a contest  with  riddles  or  dark 
sayings  (compare  Samson  and  his  friends,  Judg.  xiv. 
1 2),  in  which  Solomon,  after  winning  a large  sum 
of  money  from  the  king  of  Tyre,  was  eventually 
outwitted  by  Abdemon,  one  of  his  subjects.  The 
intercourse  of  these  great  and  kindred-minded 
kings  was  much  celebrated  by  local  historians. 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §8)  states  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  them  with  respect  to  the 
building  of  the  Temple  was  preserved  among  the 
Tyrian  archives  in  his  days.  With  the  letters  in 
1 K.  v.  and  2 Chr.  ii.  may  be  compared  not  only 
his  copies  of  the  letters,  but  also  the  still  less 
authentic  letters  between  Solomon  and  Hiram,  and 
between  Solomon  and  Vaphres  (Apries?),  which  are 
preserved  by  Eupolemon  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang. 
ix.  30),  and  mentioned  by  Alexander  Polyhistor 
(ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21,  p.  332).  Some 
Phoenician  historians  (ap.  Tatian.  cont.  Graec.  §37) 
relate  that  Hiram,  besides  supplying  timber  for  the 
Temple,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon. 
Jewish  writers  in  less  ancient  times  cannot  over- 
look Hiram’s  uncircumcision  in  his  services  towards 
the  building  of  the  Temple.  Their  legends  relate 
(ap.  Eisenm.  Ent.  Jud.  i.  868)  that  because  he 
was  a God-fearing  man  and  built  the  Temple  he 
was  received  alive  into  Paradise ; but  that,  after 
he  had  been  there  a thousand  years,  he  sinned  by 
pride,  and  was  thrust  down  into  hell. 

2.  Hiram  was  the  name  of  a man  of  mixed  race 
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(1  K.  vii.  13,  40),  the  principal  architect  and  en- 
gineer sent  by  king  Hiram  to  Solomon;  also  called 
Huram  in  the  Chronicles.  On  the  title  of  2N  = 
“ master,”  or  “ father,”  given  to  him  in  2 Chr.  ii. 
13,  iv.  16,  see  Huram,  No.  3.  [W.  T.  B.] 

HIRCA'NUS  ('TpiaxvSs  ; Hircanus),  “ a son 
of  Tobias,”  who  had  a large  treasure  placed  for 
security  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Heliodorus  (c.  187  B.C. ; 2 Macc.  iii. 
11).  Josephus  also  mentions  “children  of  Tobias’’ 
(Ant.  xii.  5,  §1,  TraiSes  T<y/3 lov),  who,  however, 
belonged  to  the  faction  of  Menelaus,  and  notices 
especially  a son  of  one  of  them  (Joseph)  who  was 
named  Hyrcanus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §2  ff.).  But  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  the  Hyrcanus 
of  2 Macc.  with  this  grandson  of  Tobias  either 
by  supposing  that  the  ellipse  (rod  T co/3'lov)  is  to 
be  so  filled  up  (Grotius,  Calmet),  or  that  the 
sons  of  Joseph  were  popularly  named  after  their 
grandfather  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  309),  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  case  in  consequence  of  the 
great  eminence  of  their  father. 

'The  name  appears  to  be  simply  a local  appella- 
tive, and  became  illustrious  afterwards  in  the 
Maccabean  dynasty,  though  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  adoption  are  unknown  (yet  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  8,  §4).  [Maccabees.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

HIT  TITES,  THE,  the  nation  descended 
from  Cheth  (A.  V.  “ Heth  ”),  the  second  son  of 
Canaan.  (1.)  With  five  exceptions,  noticed  below, 
the  word  is  'Finn  = “ the  Chittite ;”  in  the  singular 
number,  according  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom. 
It  is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
singular  number,  “ the  Hittite”  (Ex.  xxiii.  28, 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11  ; Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3),  but  else- 
where plural  (Gen.  xv.  20;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5, 
xxiii.  23  ; Num.  xiii.  29;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17  , 
Josh.  iii.  10,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11  ; Judg.  iii.  5 ; 1 K. 
ix.  20 ; 2 Chr.  viii.  7 ; Ezr.  ix.  1 ; Neh.  ix.  8 , 

1 Esd.  viii.  69,  Xerraioi).  (2.)  The  plural  form 
of  the  word  is  D'Finn  = the  Chittim,  or  Hittites 
(Josh.  i.  4 ; Judg.  i.  26 ; 1 K.  x.  29 ; 2 K.  vii.  6 ; 

2 Chr.  i.  17).  (3.)  “A  Hittite  [woman]”  is 

rPFin  (Ez.  xvi.  3,  45).  In  1 K.  xi.  1,  the  same 
word  is  rendered  “ Hittites.” 

1 . Our  first  introduction  to  the  Hittites  is  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  when  he  bought  from  the  Bene- 
Cheth,  “ Children  of  Heth  ” — such  was  then  their 
title — the  field  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  belonging 
to  Ephron  the  Hittite.  They  were  then  settled  at 
the  town  which  was  afterwards,  under  its  new 
name  of  Hebron,  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous 
cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name  of  Kirjath- 
arba,  and  perhaps  also  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xxiii.  19, 
xxv.  9).  The  propensities  of  the  tribe  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  been  rather  commercial3  than  mi- 
litary. The  “ money  current  with  the  merchant,” 
and  the  process  of  weighing  it,  were  familiar  to 
them  ; the  peaceful  assembly  “ in  the  gate  of  the 
city  ” was  their  manner  of  receiving  the  stranger 
who  was  desirous  of  having  a “ possession  ” 
“ secured”  to  him  among  them.  The  dignity  and 
courtesy  of  their  demeanour  also  come  out  strongly 
in  this  narrative.  As  Ewald  well  says,  Abraham 
chose  his  allies  in  warfare  from  the  Amorites,  but 
he  goes  to  the  Hittites  for  his  grave.  But  the  tribe 

a “ Canaanite  ” has  in  many  places  the  force  of 
“ merchant”  or  “ trafficker.”  See  among  others  the 
examples  in  24G  b. 
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was  evidently  as  yet  but  small,  not  important 
enough  to  be  noticed  beside  “ the  Canaanite  and  the 
Perizzite  ” who  shaved  the  bulk  of  the  land  between 
them  (Gen.  xii.  (3,  xiii.  7).  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  they  remained  for  a considerable 
period  after  this,  possibly  extending  as  far  as  Gerar 
and  Beersheba,  a good  deal  below  Hebron  (xxvi.  17, 
xxviii.  10).  From  their  families  Esau  married  his 
two  first  wives ; and  her  fear  lest  Jacob  should  take 
the  same  course  is  the  motive  given  by  Rebekah  for 
sending  Jacob  away  to  Haran.  It  was  the  same 
feeling  that  had  urged  Abram  to  send  to  Mesopo- 
tamia for  a wife  for  Isaac.  The  descendant  of  Shem 
could  not  wed  with  Hamites — “ with  the  daughters 
of  the  Canaanites  among  whom  I dwell  . . . wherein 
I am  a stranger,”  but  “ go  to  my  country  and  thy 
kindred  ” is  his  father’s  command,  “ to  tiie  house 
of  thy  mother’s  father,  and  take  thee  a wife  from 
Thence”  (Gen.  xxviii.  2,  xxiv.  4). 

2.  Throughout  the  book  of  Exodus  the  name  of 
the  Hittites  occurs  only  in  the  usual  formula  for 
the  occupants  of  the  Promised  Land.  Changes  occur 
in  the  mode  of  stating  this  formula  [Canaan, 
p.  248  6],  but  the  Hittites  are  never  omitted  (see 
Ex.  xxiii.  28).  In  the  report  of  the  spies,  however, 
we  have  again  a real  historical  notice  of  them  : “ the 
Hittite,  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain”  (Hum.  xiii.  29).  Whatever  temporary 
circumstances  may  have  attracted  them  so  far  to 
the  south  as  Beersheba,  a people  having  the  quiet 
commercial  tastes  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  and  his 
companions  can  have  had  no  call  for  the  roving, 
skirmishing  life  of  the  country  bordering  on  the 
desert ; and  thus,  during  the  sojourn  of  Israel  .in 
Egypt,  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  those 
districts,  retiring  before  Amalek  (Num.  xiii.  29)  to 
the  more  secure  mountain  country  in  the  centre  of 
the  land.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Ezekiel  (xvi.  3, 45) 
may  imply  that  they  helped  to  found  the  city  of 
Jebus. 

From  this  time,  howevei,  their  quiet  habits 
vanish,  and  they  take  their  part  against  the  invader, 
in  equal  alliance  with  the  other  Canaanite  tribes 
(Josh,  ix,  1,  xi.  3,  &c.). 

3.  Henceforward  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are 
very  few  and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals, 
both  attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1.)  “ Ahi- 
melech  the  Hittite,”  who  was  with  him  in  the  hill 
of  Hachilah,  and  with  Abishai  accompanied  him  by 
night  to  the  tent  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  He  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  was  possibly  killed  in 
one  of  David’s  expeditions,  before  the  list  in  2 Sam. 
xxiii.  was  drawn  up.  (2.)  “ Uriah  the  Hittite,”  one 
of  “ the  thirty”  of  David’s  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
39;  1 Chr.  xi.  41),  the  deep  tragedy  of  whose 
wrongs  forms  the  one  blot  in  the  life  of  his  master. 
In  both  these  persons,  though  warriors  by  profes- 
sion, we  can  perhaps  detect  traces  of  those  qualities 
which  we  have  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  case  of  the  first,  it  was  Abishai,  the  practical, 
unscrupulous  “ son  of  Zeruiah,”  who  pressed  David 
to  allow  him  to  kill  the  sleeping  king : Ahimelech 
is  clear  from  that  stain.  In  the  case  of  Uriah,  the 
absence  from  suspicion  and  the  generous  self-denial 
which  he  displayed  are  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a reference  (2  Sam.  xi.  11,  12). 

4.  The  Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  a very  power- 
ful confederacy  of  Hittites  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  whom  Sether  I.,  or  Sethos,  waged 
war  about  B.C.  1340,  and  whose  capital,  Ketesh, 
situate  near  Emesa,  he  conquered.  [Egypt,  p.  511.] 

5.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  lately  deci- 
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phered,  there  are  frequent  references  to  a nation  of 
Khatti,  who  “ formed  a great  confederacy  ruled 
by  a number  of  petty  chiefs,”  whose  territory  also 
lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  who  were 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  people  of  the  sea-coast, 
probably  the  Phoenicians  (Rawlinson’s  Herodotus, 
i.  463).  “ Twelve  kings  of  the  Southern  Khatti 

are  mentioned  in  several  places.”  If  the  identi- 
fication of  these  people  with  the  Hittites  should 
prove  to  be  correct,  it  agrees  with  the  name  Chat, 
as  noticed  under  Heth,  and  affords  a clue  to  the 
meaning  of  some  passages  which  are  otherwise 
puzzling.  These  are  (a)  Josh.  i.  4,  where  the  ex- 
pression “ all  the  land  of  the  Hittites  ” appears  to 
mean  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  at  least  the  northern 
part  thereof.  (6)  Judg.  i.  26.  Here  nearly  the  same 
expression  recurs.  [Luz.]  (c)  1 K.  x.  29  ; 2 Chr. 
i.  17  : “ All  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  kings  of 
Aram  ” (probably  identical  with  the  “ kings  on  this 
side  Euphrates,”  1 K.  iv.  24)  are  mentioned  as  pur- 
chasing chariots  and  horses  from  Egypt,  for  the 
possession  of  which  they  were  so  notorious,  that  ( cl ) 
it  would  seem  to  have  become  at  a later  date  almost 
proverbial  in  allusion  to  an  alarm  of  an  attack  by 
chariots  (2  K.  vii.  6). 

6.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  religion  or  worship  of 
the  Hittites.  Even  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon’s 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  gods  of  his  wives — among 
whom  were  Hittite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1) — no  Hittite 
deity  is  alluded  to.  (See  1 K.  xi.  5, 7 ; 2 K.  xxiii.  13.) 

7.  The  names  of  the  individual  Hittites  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  are  as  follow.  They  are  all 
susceptible  of  interpretation  as  Hebrew  words,  which 
would  lead  to  the  belief  either  that  the  Hittites 
spoke  a dialect  of  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  language, 
or  that  the  words  were  Hebraized  in  their  trans- 
ference to  the  Bible  records. 

Adah  (woman),  Gen.  xxxvi.  2. 

Ahimelech,  1 Sam.  xxvi.  6. 

BashematH,  accur.  Bas’matii  (woman)  ; pos- 
sibly a second  name  of  Adah,  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Beeri  (father  of  Judith,  below),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Elon  (father  of  Basmath),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Ephron,  Gen.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14,  &c. 

Judith  (woman),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Uriah,  2 Sam.  xi.  3,  &c.,  xxiii.  39,  &c. 

Zoiiar  (father  of  Ephron),  Gen.  xxiii.  8. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Sibbechai,  who  in  the 
Hebrew  text  is  always  denominated  a Hushathite,  is 
by  Josephus  (Aw£.  vii.  12,  §2)  styled  a Hittite.  [G.] 

HI'YITES,  THE  ('-inn,  i.  e.  the  Chivvite  ; 
6 E halos ; Hevaeus).  The  name  is,  in  the  original, 
uniformly  found  in  the  singular  number.  It  never 
has,  like  that  of  the  Hittites,  a plural,  nor  does  it 
appeal-  in  any  other  form.  Perhaps  we  may  assume 
from  this  that  it  originated  in  some  peculiarity  of 
locality  or  circumstance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amo- 
rites — “mountaineers;”  and  not  in  a progenitor, 
as  did  that  of  the  Ammonites,  who  are  also  styled 
Bene-Ammon — children  of  Ammon — or  the  Hittites, 
Bene-Cheth — children  of  Heth.  The  name  is  ex- 
plained by  Ewald  ( Gesch . i.  318)  as  Binnenlander, 
that  is,  “ Midlanders  ;’’  by  Gesenius  ( Thes . 451) 
as  pagani,  “ villagers.”  In  the'following  passages 
the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  singular — 
the  Hivite: — Gen.  x.  17  ; Ex.  xxiii.  28,  xxxiii. 
2,  xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3 ; 1 Chr.  i.  15; 
also  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  xxxvi.  2.  In  all  the  rest  it. 
is  plural. 

1.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis,  “the 
Hivite”  is  named  as  one  of  the  descendants — the 
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sixth  in  order — of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
x.  17  ; 1 Chr.  i.  15).  In  the  first  enumeration  of 
the  nations  who,  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, occupied  the  promised  land  (Gen.  xv.  19-21), 
the  Hivites  are  omitted  from  the  Hebrew  text 
(though  in  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  their  name  is 
inserted).  This  has  led  to  the  conjecture,  amongst 
others,  that  they  are  identical  with  the  Kadmon- 
ites,  whose  name  is  found  there  and  there  only 
(Reland,  Pal.  140  ; Bochart,  Phal.  iv.  36  ; Can. 

i.  19).  But  are  not  the  Kadmonites  rather,  as 
their  name  implies,  the  representatives  of  the  Bene- 
kedem,  or  “ children  of  the  East  ” ? The  name 
constantly  occurs  in  the  formula  by  which  the 
country  is  designated  in  the  earlier  books  (Ex.  iii. 
8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  28,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11; 
Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17  ; Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8, 
xxiv.  11),  and  also  in  the  later  ones  (1  K.  ix. 
20  ; 2 Chr.  viii.  7 ; but  comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1,  and 
Neh.  ix.  8).  It  is,  however,  absent  in  the  report 
of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29),  a document  which 
fixes  the  localities  occupied  by  the  Canaanite  nations 
at  that  time.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  then 
insignificance  of  the  Hivites,  or  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  special  locality 
of  their  settlements. 

2.  We  first  encounter  the  actual  people  of  the 
Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob’s  return  to  Canaan. 
Shechem  was  then  (according  to  the  current  He- 
brew text)  in  their  possession,  Hamor  the  Hivite 
being  the  “prince  (fcS'EW)  of  the  land”  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  2).  They  were  at  this  time,  to  judge  of 
them  by  their  rulers,  a warm  and  impetuous 
people,  credulous,  and  easily  deceived  by  the  crafty 
and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob.  The  narrative  further 
exhibits  them  as  peaceful  and  commercial,  given  to 
“ trade”  (10,  21),  and  to  the  acquiring  of  “pos- 
sessions ” of  cattle  and  other  “ wealth  ” (10,  23, 
28,  29).  Like  the  Hittites  they  held  their  assem- 
blies or  conferences  in  the  gate  of  their  city  (20). 
We  may  also  see  a testimony  to  their  peaceful 
habits' in  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  revenge  on 
Jacob  for  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites.  Perhaps 
a similar  indication  is  furnished  by  the  name  of  the 
god  of  the  Shechemites  some  generations  after  this 
— Baal-berith — Baal  of  the  league,  or  the  alliance 
(.Tudg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4,  46);  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Shechemites  were  beaten  by  Abimelech  (40) ; 
and  by  the  unmilitary  character,  both  of  the  weapon 
which  caused  Abimelech’s  death  and  of  the  person 
who  discharged  it  (ix.  53). 

The  Alex.  MS.,  and  several  other  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  in  the  above  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2)  sub- 
stitute “ Horite  ” for  “ Hivite.”  The  change  is 
remarkable  from  the  usually  close  adherence  of  the 
Alex.  Codex  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  it  is  not  cor- 
roborated by  any  other  of  the  ancient  versions,  nor 
is  it  recommended  by  other  considerations.  No 
instances  occur  of  Horites  in  this  part  of  Palestine, 
while  we  know,  from  a later  narrative,  that  there 
was  an  important  colony  of  Hivites  on  the  highland 
of  Benjamin  at  Gibeon,  &c.,  no  very  great  distance 
from  Shechem.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 
where  Aholibama,  one  of  Esau’s  wives,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  Zibeon 
the  Hivite,  all  considerations  are  in  favour  of  read- 
ing “ Horite  ” for  “ Hivite.”  In  this  case  we  for- 
tunately possess  a detailed  genealogy  of  the  family, 
by  comparison  of  which  little  doubt  is  left  of  the 
propriety  of  the  change  (comp,  verses  20,  24,  25, 
30,  with  2),  although  no  ancient  version  has  sug- 
gested it  here. 


3.  We  next  meet  with  the  Hivites  during  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19).  Their 
character  is  now  in  some  respects  materially  altered. 
They  are  still  evidently  averse  to  fighting,  but  they 
have  acquired  — possibly  by  long  experience  in 
traffic — an  amount  of  craft  which  they  did  not 
before  possess,  and  which  enables  them  t>  ^ urn  the 
tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a highly  success!  ul  man- 
ner (Josh.  ix.  3-27).  The  colony  of  Hivites, b who 
made  Joshua  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  theii 
dupes  on  this  occasion,  had  four  cities — Gibeon, 
Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim— situated, 
if  our  present  knowledge  is  accurate,  at  considerable 
distances  asunder.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
three  last  were  destroyed  by  Joshua  or  not  (xi.  19)  ; 
Gibeon  certainly  was  spared.  In  ver.  11  the 
Gibeonites  speak  of  the  “ elders  ” of  their  city, 
a word  which  does  not  necessarily  point  to  any 
special  form  of  government,  as  is  assumed  by  Winer 
(. Heviter ),  who  uses  the  ambiguous  expression  that 
they  “ lived  under  a republican  constitution  ” (in 
republicanischer  Verfassung ) ! See  also  Ewald 
(< Gesch . i.  318,  9). 

4.  The  main  body  of  the  Hivites,  however,  were 
at  this  time  living  on  the  northern  confines  of 
western  Palestine — “ under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of 
Mizpeh”  (Josh.  xi.  3) — “in  Mount  Lebanon,  from 
Mount  Baal-Hermon  to  the  entering  in  of  Ha- 
math” (Judg.  iii.  3).  Somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood they  were  settled  when  Joab  and  the 
captains  of  the  host,  in  their  tour  of  numbering, 
came  to  “ all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites  ” near  Tyre 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7).  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on 
Gen.  x.  17,  they  are  called  Tripolitans 

a name  which  points  to  the  same  general  northern 
locality. 

5.  In  speaking  of  the  Avim,  or  Awites,  a sug- 

gestion has  been  made  by  the  writer  that  they  may 
have  been  identical  with  the  Hivites.  This  is  appa- 
rently corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  notice  in  Deut.  ii.  the  Avites  seem  to  have  been 
dispersed  before  the  Hivites  appear  on  the  scene  of 
the  sacred  history.  [G.] 

HIZKI'AH  (rPj?Tn  ; ’E(aclos  ; Ezechia ),  an 
ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

HIZKI'JAH  (n»i?rn  ; ’E (tKla  ; Ezechia ), 
according  to  the  punctuation  of  the  A.  V.  a man 
who  sealed  the  covenant  of  reformation  with  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that  preceding 
it,  as  “ Ater-Hizkijali,”  a name  given  in  the  lists  of 
those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 
It  appears  also  extremely  likely  that  the  two  names 
following  these  in  x.  17,  18  (Azzur,  Hodijah)  are 
only  corrupt  repetitions  of  them. 

This  and  the  preceding  name  are  identical,  and  are 
the  same  with  that  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Hezekiah. 

HO  BAB  (nnh  ; s ’Ofldp,  Alex.  in 

Judg.  ’IwjSdjS  ; Hobab).  This  name  is  found  in 
two  places  only  (Num.  x.  29  ; Judg.  iv.  11),  and  it 
seems  dohbtful  whether  it  denotes  the  fatherrin-law 
of  Moses,  or  his  son.  (1.)  In  favour  of  the  latter 
are  (a.)  the  express  statement  that  Hobab  was  “ the 
son  of  Raguel  ” (Num.  x.  29)  ; Raguel  or  Reuel — 
the  Hebrew  word  in  both  cases  is  the  same — being 
identified  with  Jethro,  not  only  in  Ex.  ii.  18  (comp. 

b Here  again  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  have  Horites 
for  Hivites ; but  we  cannot  accept  the  change  without 
further  consideration. 
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iii.  1,  &c.),  but  also  by  Josephus,  who  constantly 
gives  him  that  name.  ( b .)  The  fact  that  Jethi’o 
had  some  time  previously  left  the  Israelite  camp  to 
return  to  his  own  country  (Ex.  xviii.  27).  The 
words  “the  father-in-law  of  Moses”  in  Num.  x. 
29,  though  in  most  of  the  ancient  versions  con- 
nected with  Hobab,  will  in  the  original  read  either 
way,  so  that  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  them. 
(2.)  In  favour  of  Hobab’s  identity  with  Jethro  are 
(a.)  the  words  of  Judg.  iv.  11 ; but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  is  (ostensibly)  of  later  date 
than  the  other,  and  altogether  a more  casual  state- 
ment. (6.)  Josephus  in  speaking  of  Raguel  re- 
marks once  {Ant.  ii.  12,  §1)  that  he  “ had  Iothor 
(*'.  e.  Jethro)  for  a surname”  ( tovto  yap  r\v  inl- 
K\r)iut.a  r(p  'PayohyX).  From  the  absence  of  the 
article  here,  it  is  inferred  by  Whiston  and  others 
that  Josephus  intends  that  he  had  more  than  one 
surname,  but  this  seems  hardly  safe. 

The  Mahometan  traditions  are  certainly  in  favour 
of  the  identity  of  Hobab  with  Jethro.  He  is  known 
in  the  Koran  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  East  at  the 

present  day,  by  the  name  of  Slio’eib 

doubtless  a corruption  of  Hobab.  According  to 
those  traditions  he  was  the  prophet  of  God  to  the 
idolaters  of  Medyen  (Midian),  who  not  believing 
his  message  were  destroyed  (Lane’s  Koran,  179- 
181);  he  was  blind  (ib.  180  note)  ; the  rod  of 
Moses  was  his  gift,  it  had  once  been  the  rod  of 
Adam,  and  was  of  the  myrtle  of  Paradise,  &c.  (Ib. 
190  ; Weil’s  Bibl.  Legends,  107-109).  The  name 
of  Sho’eib  still  remains  attached  to  one  of  the  Wadys 
on  the  East  side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho, 
through  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
locality  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  1854,  ii.  319,  376),  the 
children  of  Israel  descended  to  the  Jordan.  [Beth- 
Nimrah.]  According  to  this  tradition,  therefore, 
he  accompanied  the  people  as  far  as  the  Promised 
Land,  though  whatever  weight  that  may  possess  is, 
when  the  statement  of  Ex.  xviii.  27  is  taken  into 
account,  against  his  identity  with  Jethi’o.  Other 
places  bearing  his  name  and  those  of  his  two 
daughters  are  shown  at  Sinai  and  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  (Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  33). 

But  whether  Hobab  was  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
or  not,  the  notice  of  him  in  Num.  x.  29-32,  though 
brief,  is  full  of  point  and  interest.  While  Jethro 
is  preserved  to  us  as  the  wise  and  practised  admi- 
nistrator, Hobab  appears  as  the  experienced  Bedouin 
sheikh,  to  whom  Moses  looked  for  the  material 
safety  of  his  cumbrous  caravan  in  the  new  and  diffi- 
cult ground  before  them.  The  tracks  and  passes 
of  that  “ waste  howling  wilderness  ” were  all  fami- 
liar to  him,  and  his  practised  sight  would  be  to 
them  “ instead  of  eyes  ” in  discerning  the  distant 
clumps  of  verdure  which  betokened  the  wells  or 
springs  for  the  daily  encampment,  and  in  giving 
Finely  warning  of  the  approach  of  Amalekites  or 
other  spoilers  of  the  desert.  [Jethro.]  [G.] 

HO'BAH  (min  ; Xo/3a ; Hobo),  the  place  to 
which  Abraham  pursued  the  kings  who  had  pillaged 
Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  15).  It  was  situated  “ to  the  north 

of  Damascus”  (p’Wl^  ta’O&ID).  Joseph  us  men- 
tions a tradition  concerning  Abraham  which  he  takes 
from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus: — “Abraham  reigned 
at  Damascus,  being  a foreigner  . . . and  his  name  is 
still  famous  in  the  country ; and  there  is  shown  a 
village  called  from  him  The  Habitation  of  Abra- 
ham” (Ant.  i.  7,  §2).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
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village  of  Barzcli,  three  miles  north  of  Damascus, 
there  is  a voely  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  called  after  the  name  of  the  patri- 
arch, Masjad  Ibrahim,  “ the  prayer-place  of  Abra- 
ham.” The  tradition  attached  to  it  is  that  here 
Abraham  offered  thanks  to  God  after  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  eastern  kings.  Behind  the  vcely  is 
a cleft  in  the  rock,  in  which  another  tradition  repre- 
sents the  patriarch  as  taking  refuge  on  one  occasion 
from  the  giant  Nimrod.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  Hobah  signifies  “ a hiding-place.” 

The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that  the  village  of 
Jobar,  not  far  from  Burzeh,  is  the  Hobah  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  have  a synagogue  there  dedicated  to 
Elijah,  to  which  they  make  frequent  pilgrimages 
(see  p.  540  b,  note;  also  Handb.  for  Syr.  and  Pal. 
pp.  491,  492).  [J.  L.  P.] 

HOD  (*11  PI ; ’nd,  Alex,  *{18  ; Ilod),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Zophah,  among  the  descendants  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

HODAI'AH  (Chetib,  -l  HP  Tin,  altered  in  the 
Keri  to  iinnnin,  i.e.  Hodaviahu;  ’OSoXlu, 
Alex.  ’{Ibovla  ; Oduia),  son  of  Elioenai,  one  of  the 
last  members  of  the  royal  line  of  J udah ; mentioned 
1 Chr.  iii.  24. 

HOD  A VI' AH  (HWTin;  'nbovta  ; Odoia, 
Oduia,  Odavia).  1.  A man  of  Manasseh,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  half-tribe  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(1  Chr.  v.  24). 

2.  A man  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Has-senuah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  7). 

3.  A Levite,  who  seems  to  have  given  his  name 
to  an  important  family  in  the  tribe-— the  Bene  Ho- 
daviah  (Ezr.  ii.  40).  In  Nehemiah  the  name 
appears  as  Hodevaii.  Lord  A.  Hervey  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  name  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Judah  ( Genealogies , 119).  This  being 
the  case,  we  probably  find  this  Hodaviah  mentioned 
again  in  iii.  9. 

HODESH  (BHh  ; ’A8a ; Hodes ),  a woman 
named  in  the  genealogies  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
9)  as  the  wife  of  a certain  Shaharaim,  and  mother 
of  seven  children.  Shaharaim  had  two  wives  besides 
Hodesh,  or  possibly  Hodesh  was  a second  name  of 
one  of  those  women  (ver.  8).  The  LXX.  by  read- 
ing Baara,  Baaba,  and  Hodesh,  ’A 8d,  seem  to  wish 
to  establish  such  a connexion. 

hode'vah  (nrnn,  w obsovia, 

Alex.  Ovbovib  ; Oduia)-,  Bene-Hodevah,  a Levite 
family,  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  43).  In  the  parallel  lists  it  is  given  as 
Hodaviah  (No.  3)  and  Sudias. 

HODI'AH  (ns“li n ; 7)  ’ibovla,  Alex.  ’IouSam  ; 
Odaia),  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ezra,  a man  of 
Judah,  and  mother  to  the  founders  of  Keilan  and 
Eshtemoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  She  is  doubtless  the 
same  person  as  Jehudijah  (in  verse  18,  that  is  “ the 
Jewess”),  in  fact,  except  the  article,  which  is  dis- 
regarded in  the  A.  V.,  the  two  names  are  identical 
[comp.  Hodaviah,  No.  3].  Hodiah  is  exactly  the 
same  name  as  Hodijah,  under  which  form  it  is 
given  more  than  once  in  the  A.  V. 

HODI  JAH  («TTin  ; ’flbovia,  Hbovju  ; Odia, 
Odaiaf.  This  is  in  the  original  precisely  the  same 
name  as  the  preceding,  though  spelt  differently  in 
the  A.  V.  It  occurs 

1.  A Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
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(Neh.  viii.  7 ; and  probably  also  ix.  5 ; x.  10). 
The  name  with  others  is  omitted  in  the  two  first 
of  these  passages  in  the  LXX. 

2.  Another  Levite  at  the  same  time  (Neh. 
x.  13). 

3.  A layman ; one  of  the  “heads  ” of  the  people 
at  the  same  time  (Neh.  x.  18). 

HOG'LAH  (rtan  ; ’E7A.cS,  Alex.  AlyAa, 

4 lyXd/x  ; Hegla ),  the  third  of  the  five  daughters 
of  Zelophehad,  in  whose  favour  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance was  altered  so  that  a daughter  could  inherit 
her  father’s  estate  when  he  left  no  sons  (Num. 
xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11,  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  Beth-hoglaii,  which 
see. 

HO'HAM  (DJTin  ; ’EAc(u,  Alex.  AtAc(u;a 
Oham),  king  of  Hebron  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  (Josh.  x.  3)  ; one  of  the  five  kings  who 
were  pursued  by  Joshua,  down  the  pass  of  Beth- 
horon,  and  who  were  at  last  captured  in  the  cave 
at  Makkedah  and  there  put  to  death.  As  king  of 
Hebron  he  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Josh,  x.,  but 
his  name  occurs  in  the  above  passage  only. 

HOLOFER'NES,  or,  more  correctly,  Olo- 
f ERNES  ^OXo(pepvT]s),  was,  according  to  the  book 
of  Judith,  a general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
the  Assyrians  (Jud.  ii.  4),  who  was  slain  by  the 
Jewish  heroine  Judith  during  the  siege  of  Betliulia. 
[Judith.]  The  name  occurs  twice  in  Cappadocian 
history,  as  borne  by  the  brother  of  Ariarathes  I. 
(c.  b.c.  350),  and  afterwards  by  a pretender  to  the 
Cappadocian  throne,  who  was  at  first  supported  and 
afterwards  imprisoned  by  Demetrius  Soter  (c.  B.C. 
158).  The  termination  (Tissa phernes,  &c.)  points 
to  a Persian  origin,  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
uncertain.  [B.  F.  W.] 

HOLON  (f?n  ; XaA ox)  icai  Xavvi,  Alex.  Xt- 
A ovtSsv ; r]  TeAAa,  Alex.  ’HA &v  ; Olon,  Holon). 
1.  A town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  ; one  of  the 
first  group,  of  which  Debir  was  apparently  the  most 
considerable.  It  is  named  between  Goshen  and 
Giloh  (Josh.  xv.  51),  and  was  allotted  with  its 
“ suburbs”  to  the  priests  (xxi.  15).  In  the  list  of 
priest’s  cities  of  1 Chr.  vi.  the  name  appears  as 
Hilen.  In  the  Onomasticon  (“  Helon  ” and 
“ Olon”)  it  is  mentioned,  but  not  so  as  to  imply 
its  then  existence.  Nor  has  the  name  been  since 
recognised  by  travellers. 

2.  (I'lVn ; XeAcav  ; Helon ),  a city  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  21,  only).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Mishor , the  level  downs  (A.  V.  “ plain 
country  ”)  east  of  Jordan,  and  is  named  with  Ja- 
hazah,  Dibon,  and  other  known  places;  but  no 
identification  of  it  has  yet  taken  place,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Num.  xxxii.  and 
Josh.  xiii.  [G.] 

HO'MAM  (DDin  ; At/xav ; Homan),  the  form 
under  which  in  1 Chr.  i.  39,  an  Edomite  name 
appears,  which  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  is  given  Hemam. 
Homam  is  assumed  by  Gesenius  to  be  the  original 
form  (Thes.  385  a).  By  Knobel  (Genesis,  254), 
the  name  is  compared  with  that  of  Homaima 

(<X*.A4^s.),  a town  now  ruined,  though  once  im- 
portant, halfway  between  Petra  and  Ailath,  on  the 
ancient  road  at  the  back  of  the  mountain.  See 


* In  each  MS.  the  same  equivalent  as  the  above 
htu  been  given  for  Horam. 
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Laborde,  Journey,  207,  Ameime  • also  the  Arabic 
authorities  mentioned  by  Knobel.  [G.  | 

HOMER.  [Measures.; 

HONEY.  We  have  already  noticed  [Food] 
the  extensive  use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  ordinary 
food  among  the  Hebrews : we  shall  therefore  in  the 
present  article  restrict  ourselves  to  a description  of 
the  different  articles  which  passed  under  the  Hebrew 
name  of  cl’bash  (fcJO',T).  In  the  first  place  it  applies 
to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which  we  exclusively 
apply  the  name  of  honey.  All  travellers  agree  in 
describing  Palestine  as  a land  “ flowing  with  honey  ” 
(Ex.  iii.  8),  bees  being  abundant  even  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  wilderness,  where  they  deposit  their 
honey  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  in  hollow  trees. 
In  some  parts  of  northern  Arabia  the  hills  are  so 
well  stocked  with  bees,  that  no  sooner  are  hives 
placed  than  they  are  occupied  (Wellsted’s  Travels, 
ii.  123).  The  Hebrews  had  special  expressions  to 
describe  the  exuding  of  the  honey  from  the  comb, 
such  as  nopheth  (JlQj)  “dropping”  (Cant.  iv.  11 ; 
Prov.  v.  3,  xxiv.  13),  tzuph  (Sj-YY)  “ overflowing” 
(Ps.  xix.  10;  Prov.  xvi.  24),  and  yaar  (TV1)  or 
yaarah  (HTJ1')  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27  ; Cant.  v.  1) — ex- 
pressions which  answer  to  the  mel  acetum  of  Pliny 
(xi.  15) : the  second  of  these  terms  approaches  nearest 
to  the  sense  of  “ honey  comb,”  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  nopeth  in  Ps.  xix.  10,  “ the  droppings  of 
the  comb.”  (2.)  In  the  second  place,  the  term  debes/i 
applies  to  a decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
which  is  still  called  dibs,  and  which  forms  an 
article  of  commerce  in  the  East ; it  was  this,  and 
not  ordinary  bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliii.  11),  and  which  the  Tyrians  purchased 
from  Palestine  (Ez.  xxvii.  17).  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  is  described  by  Pliny  (xiv.  11)  : the  must 
was  either  boiled  down  to  a half  (in  which  case  it 
was  called  defrutum ),  or  to  a third  (when  it  was 
called  siracum,  or  sapa,  the  cr'ipaios  olvos,  and 
e\pT]fjLa  of  the  Greeks) : it  was  mixed  either  with 
wine  or  milk  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  298 ; Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
780) : it  is  still  a favourite  article  of  nutriment 
among  the  Syrians,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
coarse  honey  (Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  82).  (3.)A  third 

kind  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  “ vege- 
table ” honey,  by  which  is  meant  the  exudations  of 
certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Tamarix 
mannifera,  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the 
stunted  oaks  of  Luristan  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
honey,  which  Jonathan  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25),  and  the  “ wild  honey,”  which  supported 
St.  John  (Matt.  iii.  4),  have  been  referred  to  this 
species.  We  do  not  agree  to  this  view : the  honey 
in  the  wood  was  in  such  abundance  that  Jonathan 
took  it  up  on  the  end  of  a stick ; but  the  vegetable 
honey  is  found  only  in  small  globules,  which  must 
be  carefully  collected  and  strained  before  being  used 
(Wellsted,  ii.  50).  The  use  of  the  term  yaar  in 
that  passage  is  decisive  against  this  kind  of  honey. 
The  fxeki  aypiov  of  Matthew  need  not  mean  any- 
thing else  than  the  honey  of  the  wild  bees,  which 
we  have  already  stated  to  be  common  in  Palestine, 
and  which  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3)  specifies 
among  the  natural  productions  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho:  the  expression  is  certainly  applied  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  94)  to  honey  exuded  from 
trees ; but  it  may  also  be  applied  like  the  Latin 
mel  silvestre  (Plin.  xi.  18)  to  a particular  kind  of 
bee-honey.  (4.)  A fourth  kind  is  described  by  Jo 
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sephus  {l.  l..),  as  being  manufactured  from  the 
juice  of  the  date. 

The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  honey  in  meat 
offerings  (Lev.  ii.  11)  appears  to  have  been  grounded 
on  the  fermentation  produced  by  it,  honey  soon 
turning  sour,  and  even  forming  vinegar  (Plin.  xxi. 
48).  This  fact  is  embodied  in  the  Talmudicai 
word  hidbish  = “to  ferment,”  derived  from  d'bash. 
Other  explanations  have  been  offered,  as  that  bees 
were  unclean  (Phil.  ii.  255),  or  that  the  honey  was  the 
artificial  dibs  (Bahr,  Symbol,  ii.  323).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HOOK,  HOOKS.  Various  kinds  of  hooks  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important. 

1.  Fishing-hooks  (mDV,  TD,  Am.  iv.  2 ; HSn, 
Job  xli.  2 ; Is.  xix.  8 ; Hab.  i.  15).  The  two  first 
of  these  Hebrew  terms  mean  primarily  thorns,  and 
secondarily  fishing-hooks,  from  the  similarity  in 
shape,  or  perhaps  from  thorns  having  been  origin- 
ally used  for  the  purpose ; in  both  cases  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  are  mistaken  in  their  renderings,  giving 
ottKols  and  contis  for  the  first,  XefirjTas  and  ollis 
for  the  second : the  third  term  refers  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  mouth  by  the  hook. 

2.  nin  (A.  V.  “thorn,”),  properly  anna 
Kiov,  circulus ) placed  through  the  mouth  of  a large 
fish  and  attached  by  a cord  (jb3N)  to  a stake  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive  in  the  water  (Job 
xli.  2)  ; the  word  meaning  the  cord  is  rendered 
“ hook”  in  the  A.  V.  and  = (rxoTuos . 

3.  Pin  and  flin,  generally  rendered  “hook”  in 

the  A.  V.  after  the  LXX.  AyKiarpoi/,  but  properly 
a ring  {circulus'),  such  as  ip  our  country  is  placed 
through  the  nose  of  a bull,  and  similarly  used  in  the 
East  for  leading  about  lions  (Ez.  xix.  4,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  “ with  chains”),  camels  and  other  animals. 
A similar  method  was  adopted  for  leading  prisoners, 
as  in  the  case  of  Manasseh  who  was  led  with  rings 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11 ; A.  V.  “ in  the  thorns  ”).  An 
illustration  of  this  practice  is  found  in  a bas-relief 
discovered  at  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii.  376).  The 
expression  is  used  several  times  in  this  sense  (2  K. 
xix.  28 ; Is.  xxxvii.  29  ; Ez.  xxix.  4,  xxxviii.  4). 
The  term  is  used  in  a similar  sense  in  Job 

*1.  24  (A.  V.  “ bore  his  nose  with  a gin,”  margin). 


Hook.  (Layard’s  Nineveh.) 


4.  D'11,  a term  exclusively  used  in  reference  to 
the  Tabernacle,  rendered  “ hooks  ” in  the  A.  V. 
The  LXX.  varies  in  its  rendering,  sometimes  giving 
ice<pa\ls,  i.  e.  the  capital  of  the  pillars,  sometimes 
upiKOs  and  ayuvAi) ; the  expenditure  of  gold,  as 
given  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  28,  has  led  to  this  doubt ; they 
were  however  most  probably  hooks  (Ex.  xxvi.  32, 
37,  xxvii.  10  ff.,  xxxviii.  10  if.) ; the  word  seems 
to  have  given  name  to  the  letter  1 in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  possibly  from  a similarity  of  the  form  in 
which  the  latter  appears  in  the  Greek  Digamma, 
to  that  of  a hook. 

5.  m?0jD,  a vine-dresser’s  pruning-hook  (Is.  ii. 
4,  xviii.  5 ; Mic.  iv.  3 ; Joel  iii.  10). 

6.  and  ( Kpeaypa ),  a flesh-hook  for 
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getting  up  the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boiling  pot 
(Ex.  xxvii.  3 ; 1 Sam.  ii.  13-14). 

7.  (Ez.  xl.  43),  a term  of  very  doubtful 

meaning,  probably  meaning  “ hooks  ” (as  in  the 
A.  V.),  used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  animals 
to  flay  them  ( paxilli  bifurci,  Gesen.  Thesaur. 
1470):  other  meanings  given  are--*-ledges  {labia, 
Vulg.),  or  eaves,  as  though  the  word  were  DTID"^  ; 
pens  for  keeping  the  animals  previous  to  their  being 
slaughtered  ; hearth-stones,  as  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V. ; and  lastly,  gutters  to  receive  and  carry  off 
the  blood  from  the  slaughtered  animals.  [W.  L.  B. ] 

HOPH'NI  C0£?n,  “ a fighter ;”  0 <pvi)  and 
Phinehas  (Dili'S,  •frivees),  the  t.wo  sons  of  Eli, 
who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal  duties  at 
Shiloh.  Their  brutal  rapacity  and  lust,  which 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  violence  with  their  father’s 
increasing  years  (1  Sam.  ii.  22,  12-17),  filled  the 
people  with  disgust  and  indignation,  and  provoked 
the  curse  which  was  denounced  against  their  father’s 
house  first  by  an  unknown  prophet  (27-36),  and  then 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  11-14).  They  were  both  cut 
off  in  one  day  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  the  ark 
which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle  against  the 
Philistines  was  lost  on  the  same  occasion  (1  Sam. 
iv.  10,  11).  The  predicted  ruin  and  ejectment  of 
Eli’s  house  were  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
[Eli  ; Zadok.]  The  unbridled  licentiousness  of 
these  young  priests  gives  us  a terrible  glimpse  into 
the  fallen  condition  of  the  chosen  people  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  ii.  538-638).  The  Scripture  calls  them 
“ sons  of  Belial  ” (1  Sam.  ii.  12)  ; and  to  this  our 
great  poet  alludes  in  the  words — 

“ to  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smoked ; yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli’s  sons,  who  filled 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ?” 

Par.  Lost,  i.  492.  [F.  W.  F.] 

HOR,  MOUNT  nnn  "in,  ».  <?.  “ Hor  the 
T T . 

mountain,”  remarkable  as  the  only  case  in  which 
the  name  comes  first).  1.  (fiClp  rb  ooos:  Mons 
Hor),  the  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died  (Nurn. 
xx.  25,  27).  The  word  Hor  is  regarded  by  the 
lexicographers  as  an  archaic  form  of  Har,  the  usual 
Hebrew  term  for  “ mountain  ” (Gesenius,  Thes. 
391  6 ; Fuerst,  Handwb.  ad  voc.  &c.),  so  that  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  simply  “ the  mountain  of 
mountains,”  as  the  LXX.  have  it  in  another  case 
(see  below,  No.  2)  rb  6pos  t b opos  ; Vulg.  mons 
altissimus ; and  Jerome  {Ep.  ad  Fabiolam)  non  in 
monte  simpliciter  sed  in  montis  monte. 

The  few  facts  given  us  in  the  Bible  regarding 
Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  “ on  the  boundary 
line”  (Num.  xx.  23)  or  “at  the  edge”  (xxxiii. 
37)  of  the  land  of  Edom.  It  was  the  next  halting- 
place  of  the  people  after  Kadesh  (xx.  22,  xxxiii. 
37),  and  they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonah  (xxxiii.  41) 
in  the  road  to  the  Red  Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  during 
the  encampment  at  Kadesh  that  Aaron  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  At  the  command  of  Jehovah,  he, 
his  brother,  and  his  son  ascended  the  mountain,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  “ in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
congregation.”  The  garments,  and  with  the  gar- 
ments the  office,  of  high-priest  were  taken  from 
Aaron  and  put  upon  Eleazar,  and  Aaron  died  there 
in  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  ascent  of  the  height  to  die,  and  in  the  marked 
exclusion  from  the  Promised  Land,  the  end  of  the 
one  brother  resembled  the  end  of  the  other  ; but  Is 
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the  presence  of  the  two  survivors,  and  of  the  gazing 
crowd  below,  there  is  a stinking  difference  between 
this  event  and  the  solitary  death  of  Moses. 

Mount  Hor  “is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  con- 
nected with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  which 
admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt  ” (Stanley,  S.  fy  P. 
86).  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Arabah,  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone  mountains  of 
Edom,  having  close  beneath  it  on  its  eastern  side — 
though  strange  to  say  the  two  are  not  visible  to 
each  other — the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The 
tradition  has  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  Josephus 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Hor  ( Ant . iv.  4,  §7), 
but  he  describes  the  death  of  Aaron  as  taking  place 
“on  a very  high  mountain  which  surrounded  the 
metropolis  of  the  Arabs,"”  which  latter  “was  for- 
merly called  Arke,  but  now  I$etra.”  In  the  Ono- 
masticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  Or  mons — 
“ a mountain  in  which  Aaron  died,  close  to  the 
city  of  Petra.”  When  it  was  visited  by  the  Cru- 
saders (see  the  quotations  in  Rob.  5211  the  sanctuarv 
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was  already  on  its  top,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  then  what  it  is  now — the  Jebel  Nebi- 
ffarun,  “ the  mountain  of  the  Prophet  Aaron.” 

Of  the  geological  formation  of  Mount  Hor  we 
have  no  very  trustworthy  accounts.  The  general 
structure  of  the  range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature,  is  new  red  sandstone, 
displaying  itself  to  an  enormous  thickness.  Above 
that  is  the  Jura  limestone,  and  higher  still  the  creta- 
ceous beds,  which  latter  in  Mount  Seir  are  leported 
to  be  3500  feet  in  thickness  (Wilson,  Lands , i.  194). 
Through  these  deposited  strata  longitudinal  dykes 
of  red  granite  and  porphyry  have  forced  their  way, 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  so  completely 
silicifying  the  neighbouring  sandstone  as  often  to 
give  it  the  look  of  a primitive  rock.  To  these 
combinations  are  due  the  extraordinary  colours  for 
which  Petra  is  so  famous.  Mount  Hor  itself  is 
said  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in  very  horizontal 
strata  (Wilson,  i.  290).  Its  height,  according  to 
the  latest  measurements,  is  4800  feet  (Eng.)  above 
the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say  about  1700  feet 
1 above  the  town  of  Petra,  4000  above  the  level  of 


View  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor  (From  Laborde.) 


the  Arabah,  and  more  than  6000  above  the  Dead 
Sea  (Roth,  in  Petermann’s  Mitiheil.  1858,  i.  3). 
The  mountain  is  marked  far  and  near  by  its 
double  top,  which  rises  like  a huge  castellated 
building  from  a lower  base,  and  is  surmounted  by 
the  circular  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  a distinct 
white  spot  on  the  dark  red  surface  of  the  mountain 
(Stanley,  86;  Laborde,  143  ; Stephens,  Incidents). 
This  lower  base  is  the  “ plain  of  Aaron,”  beyond 
which  Burckhardt  was,  after  all  his  toils,  prevented 
from  ascending.  “ Out  of  this  plain,  culminating 
in  its  two  summits,  springs  the  red  sandstone  mass, 
from  its  base  upwards  rocky  and  naked,  not  a bush 
or  a tree  to  relieve  the  rugged  and  broken  corners 
of  the  sandstone  blocks  which  compose  it.  On  as- 
cending this  mass  a little  plain  is  found  to  lie  be- 
tween the  two  peaks,  marked  by  a white  cypress,  and 
not  unlike  the  celebrated  plain  of  the  cypress  under 
the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa,  traditionally  believed  to 
be  the  scene  of  Elijah’s  vision.  The  southernmost 
of  the  two,  on  approaching,  takes  a conical  form. 
The  northernmost  is  truncated,  and  crowned  by 
tne  chapel  ol  Aaron’s  tomb.”  The  chapel  or  mosk 


is  a small  square.,  building,  measuring  inside  about 
28  feet  by  33  (Wilson,  295),  with  its  door  in  the 
S.W.  angle.  It  is  built  of  rude  stones,  in  part 
broken  columns ; all  of  sandstone,  but  fragments 
of  granite  and  marble  lie  about.  Steps  lead  to 
the  flat  roof  of  the  chapel,  from  which  rises  a white 
dome  as  usual  over  a saint’s  tomb.  The  interior 
of  the  chapel  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  below 
the  other.  The  upper  one  has  four  large  pillars 
and  a stone  chest,  or  tombstone,  like  one  of  the 
ordinary  slabs  in  churchyards,  but  larger  and  higher, 
and  rather  bigger  at  the  top  than  the  bottom.  At 
its  head  is  a high  round  stone,  on  which  sacrifices 
are  made,  and  which  retained,  when  Stephens  saw 
it,  the  marks  of  the  smoke  and  blood  of  recent 
offerings.  “On  the  slab  are  Arabic  inscriptions,  and 
it  is  covered  with  shawls  chiefly  red.  One  of 
the  pillars  is  hung  with  votive  offerings  of  beads, 
&c.,  and  two  ostrich  eggs  are  suspended  over  the 
chest.  Steps  in  the  N.W.  angle  lead  down  to 
the  lower  chamber,  which  is  partly  in  the  rock, 
but  plastered.  It  is  perfectly  dark.  At  the  end, 
apparently  under  the  stone  chest  above,  is  a recess 
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guarded  by  a grating.  Within  this  is  a rude  pro- 
tuberance, whether  of  stone  or  plaster  was  not  ascer- 
tainable, resting  on  wood,  and  covered  by  a ragged 
pall.  This  lower  recess  is  no  doubt  the  tomb,  and 
possibly  ancient.  What  is  above  is  only  the  arti- 
ficial monument  and  certainly  modern.”  a In  one 
of  the  walls  oi  the  upper  chamber  is  a “ round 
polished  black  stone,”  one  of  those  mysterious 
stones  of  which  the  prototype  is  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca,  and  which,  like  that,  would  appear  to  be 
the  object  of  great  devotion  (Martineau,  419,  20). 

The  impression  received  on  the  spot  is  that 
Aaron’s  death  took  place  in  the  small  basin  between 
the  two  peaks,  and  that  the  people  were  stationed 
either  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  peaks,  or  at 
that  part  of  the  Wady  Abu-Kusheybeh  from  which 
the  top  is  commanded.  Josephus  says  that  the 
ground  was  sloping  downwards  (/cardi/res  i\v  rb 
Xfoplov ; Ant.  iv.  4,  §7).  But  this  may  be  the 
mere  general  expression  of  a man  who  had  never 
been  on  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of  the  above 
information  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  the 
writer  by  Professor  Stanley. 

The  chief  interest  of  Mount  Hor  will  always  con- 
sist in  the  prospect  from  its  summit — the  last 
view  of  Aaron — “ that  view  which  was  to  him  what 
Pisgah  was  to  his  brother.”  It  is  described  at  length 
by  Irby  (134),  Wilson  (i.  292-9),  Martineau  (420), 
and  is  well  summed  up  by  Stanley  in  the  following- 
words  : “We  saw  all  the  main  points  on  which  his 
eye  must  have  rested.  He  looked  over  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah  countersected  by  its  hundred  water- 
courses, and  beyond,  over  the  white  mountains  of  the 
wilderness  they  had  so  long  traversed.;  and  at  the 
northern  edge  of  it  there  must  have  been  visible  the 
heights  through  which  the  Israelites  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  force  their  way  into  the  Promised  Land. 
This  was  the  western  view.  Close  around  him  on 
the  east  were  the  rugged  mountains  of  Edom,  and 
far  along  the  horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Seir, 
through  which  the  passage  had  been  denied  by  the 
wild  tribes  of  Esau  who  hunted  over  their  long 
slopes.”  On  the  north  lay  the  mysterious  Dead  Sea 
gleaming  from  the  depths  of  its  profound  basin 
(Stephens,  Incidents ).  “ A dreary  moment,  and  a 

dreary  scene — such  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  aged 
priest.  . . . The  peculiarity  of  the  view  is  the  com- 
bination of  wide  extension  with  the  scarcity  of  marked 
features.  Petra  is  shut  out  by  intervening  rocks. 
But  the  survey  of  the  Desert  on  one  side,  and  the 
mountains  of  Edom  on  the  other,  is  complete  ; and 
of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the  mass  of  red 
bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected  not  by  val- 
leys but  by  deep  seams”  (#.  fy  P.  87).  Though 
Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut  out,  one  outlying  build- 
ing— if  it  may  be  called  a building — is  visible,  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  I)eir,  or  Convent. 
Professor  Stanley  has  thrown  out  a suggestion  on 
the  connexion  between  the  two  which  is  well  worth 
further  investigation. 

Owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  locality 
and  the  caprices  of  the  Arabs,  Mount  Hor  and 
Petra  are  more  difficult  of  access  than  any  other 
places  which  Europeans  usually  attempt  to  visit. 
The  records  of  these  attempts — not  all  of  them 
successes — will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Burck- 
hardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Stephens,  Wilson,  Robin- 
son, Martineau,  and  Stanley.  They  are  sufficient 


* If  Burckhardt’s  informants  were  correct  {Syria, 
131),  tliei-e  is  a considerable  difference  between  what 
the  tomb  was  even  when  he  sacrificed  his  kid  on  the 
VOL.  I. 
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to  invest  the  piace  with  a secondary  interest,  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  attaches  to  it  as  the  halting- 
place  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  burial-place 
of  Aaron. 

2.  (rb  opos  rb  opos  ; mons  altissimus .)  A moun 
tain,  entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding,  named,  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8,  only,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  land  which  the  children 
of  Israel  were  about  to  conquer.  The  identification 
of  this  mountain  has  always  been  one  of  the  puzz  les 
of  Sacred  Geography.  The  Mediterranean  was  the 
western  boundary.  The  northern  boundary  started 
from  the  sea;  the  first  point  in  it  was  Mount  Hor, 
and  the  second  the  entrance  of  Hamath.  Since 
Sidon  was  subsequently  allotted  to  the  most  north- 
ern tribe — Asher,  and  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
most  northern  town  so  allotted,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  northern  boundary  would  com- 
mence at  about  that  point ; that  is,  opposite  to 
where  the  great  range  of  Lebanon  breaks  down  to 
the  sea.  The  next  landmark,  the  entrance  to  Ha- 
math, seems  to  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  Porter 
as  the  pass  at  Kalat  el-Husn,  close  to  Hums , the 
ancient  Hamath — at  the  other  end  of  the  range  of 
Lebanon.  Surely  “ Mount  Hor”  then  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  great  chain  of  Lebanon  itself.  Looking 
at  the  massive  character  and  enormous  height  of  the 
range,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  indivi- 
dual peak  or  mountain  is  intended  and  not  the  whole 
mass,  which  takes  nearly  a straight  course  between 
the  two  points  just  named,  and  includes  below  it 
the  great  plain  of  the  Buka’a  and  the  whole  oi 
Palestine  properly  so  called. 

The  Targum  Pseudojon.  renders  Mount  Hor  by 
Umanos,  probably  intending  Amana.  The  latter 
is  also  the  reading  of  the  Talmud  ( Gittin  8,  quoted 
by  Fuerst,  sub  voce),  in  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  Amana  named  m Cant.  iv.  8.  But  the  situation 
of  this  Amana  is  nowhere  indicated  by  them.  It 
cannot  have  any  connexion  with  the  Amana  or 
Abana  river  which  flowed  through  Damascus,  as 
that  is  quite  away  from  the  position  required  in 
the  passage.  By  the  Jewish  geographers  Schwarz 
(24,  25)  and  Parchi  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  413,  &c.), 
for  various  traditional  and  linguistic  reasons,  a 
mountain  is  fixed  upon  very  far  to  the  north,  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Hamath,  in  fact,  though  they  do 
not  say  so,  very  near  the  Mons  Amanus  of  the 
classical  geographers.  But  this  is  some  200  miles 
north  of  Sidon,  and  150  above  Hamath,  and  is 
surely  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  great  range  of  Lebanon  is  so 
clearly  the  natural  northern  boundary  of  the  coun- 
try, that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
whole  range  is  intended  by  the  term  Hor.  [G.] 

HO'RAM  (D'l'n  ; ’EAd/XjAlex.  AtAct^u;  Horam ), 
king  of  Gezer  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the 
south-western  part  of  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  33).  He 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Lachish,  but  was  slaughtered 
by  Joshua  with  all  his  people.  Whether  the  Gezer 
I which  he  governed  was  that  commonly  mentioned, 
or  another  place  further  south,  is  not  determinable. 

HO'REB.  Ex.  iii.  1,  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  6;  Deut. 
i.  2,  6,  19,  iv.  10,  15,  v.  2,  ix.  8,  xviii.  16,  xxix. 
1 , IK.  viii.  9,  xix.  8;  2 Chr.  v.  10;  Ps.  cvi. 
19;  Mill.  iv.  4;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  7.  [Sinai.] 

HO'REM  (Dnp  ; MeyaXaapi/x,  Alex.  Mery 2 ex- 
plain below,  and  when  Irby  and  Mangles  visited  it, 
six  years  after. 
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Xirfcapa/x,  both  by  inclusion  of  the  preceding  name  ; 
Horem),  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  the  territory 
of  Naphtali ; named  with  Iron  and  Migdal-el  (Josh, 
xix.  38).  Van  de  Velde  (i.  17$,  9 ; Memoir , 322) 
suggests  Hurah  as  the  site  of  Horem.  It  is  an 
ancient  site  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  half-way 
between  the  Ras  en-Nakhura  and  the  Lake  Merom, 
on  a tell  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wady  el-Ain, 
one  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  in  favour  of  this  identification  that  Hurah  is 
near  Yarun,  probably  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Iron,  named  with  Horem.  [G.] 

HOR  HAGIDGAD  ("irUH  "Tl:  rb  Zpos 
rabyab : Mons  Gadgad — both  reading  “1H  for  *lh), 
the  name  of  a desert  station  where  the  Israelites 
encamped  (Num.  xxxiii.  32),  probably  the  same 
as  Gudgodah  (Deut.  x.  7).  In  both  passages  it 
stands  in  sequence  with  three  others,  Moserah  or 
Moseroth,  (Beeroth)  Bene  Jaakan,  and  Jotbath  or 
Jotbathah;  but  the  order  is  not  strictly  preserved. 
Hengstenberg  ( Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  ii. 
356)  has  sought  to  account  for  this  by  supposing 
that  they  were  in  Deut.  x.  7 going  the  opposite 
way  to  that  in  Num.  xxxiii.  32.  For  the  considera- 
tion of  this  see  Wilderness  of  Wandering. 
o - 

Gedged  (Arab.  ) means  a hard  and  level 

j o J 

tract.  We  have  also  Gudgud  (Arab. 
which  has  among  other  meanings  that  of  a well 
abounding  in  water.  The  plural  of  either  of  these 
might  closely  approximate  in  sound  to  Gudagid.  It 
is  observable  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arabah 
Robinson  (vol.  i.,  map)  has  a Wady  Ghudaghidh, 
which  may  bear  the  same  meaning;  but  as  that 
meaning  might  be  perhaps  applied  to  a great  num- 
ber of  localities,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  infer 
identity.  The  junction  of  this  wady  with  the 
Arabah  would  not,  however,  be  unsuitable  for  a 
station  between  Mount  Hor,  near  which  Moserah 
lay  (comp.  Num.  xx.  28,  Deut.  x.  6),  and  Ezion 
Geber.  Robinson  also  mentions  a shrub  growing 

in  the  Arabah  itself,  which  he  calls  1 J,  r,  Ghudah 

(ii.  121  comp.  119),  which  may  also  possibly  sug- 
gest a derivation  for  the  name.  [H.  H.] 

HO'RI.  1.  (nh,  but  in  Chron.  “HI Pi ; Xoppoi , 
Alex.  Xoppd,  in  Chron.  Xoppi , Hori ),  a Horite, 
as  his  name  betokens ; son  of  Lotan  the  son  of  Seir, 
and  brother  to  Hemam  or  Homani  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22  ; 
1 Chr.  i.  39).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  met  with  in  modern  times. 

2.  (Xoppe,  Alex. ; Horraeorum ).  In  Gen. 
xxxvi.  30,  the  name  has  in  the  original  the  definite 
article  prefixed — '"Win  = “ the  Horite ;”  and  is  in 
fact  precisely  the  same  word  with  that  which  in  the 
preceding  verse,  and  also  in  21,  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  “ the  Horites.” 

3.  ('“lin  ; a5owpf  in  both  MSS. ; Huri ).  A man 
of  Simeon  ; father  of  Shaphat,  who  represented  that 
tribe  among  the  spies  sent  up  into  Canaan  by  Moses 
(Num.  xiii.  5). 

HO'RITES  and  HOTJMS  (nh,  Gen.  xiv.  6, 
and  Dnh,  Deut.  ii.  12;  Xofipouoi ; Chorraei ), 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv. 
6),  and  probably  allied  to  the  Emims  and  Rephaims. 

a For  this  2,  representing  PI,  comp.  Hilen,  Hillel, 
Hosah. 
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The  name  Horite  ('"in,  “ a troglodjte,”  from 
"Tin,  “ a hole”  or  “cave”)  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  their  habits  as  “ cave-dwellers.”  Their 
excavated  dwellings  are  still  found  in  hundreds  in 
the  sandstone  cliffs  and  mountains  of  Edom,  and 
especially  in  Petra.  [Edom  and  Edomites.]  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  to  the  Horites  Job  refers  in 
xxx.  6,  7.  They  are  only  three  times  mentioned  in 
Scripture:  first,  when  they  were  smitten  by  the 
kings  of  the  East  (Gen.  xiv.  6) ; then  when  theii 
genealogy  is  given  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-30  and  1 Chr. 
i.  38-42 ; and  lastly  when  they  were  exterminated 
by  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  It  appears 
probable  that  they  were  not  Canaanites,  but  an 
earlier  race,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  before  the 
posterity  of  Canaan  took  possession  of  Palestine 
(Ewald,  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  304,  5).  [J.  L.  P.] 

HOR'MAH  (H?D”IPI ; its  earlier  name  Zephath, 
DQV,  is  found  Judg.  i.  17)  was  the  chief  town  of 
a “ king”  of  a Canaanitish  tribe  on  the  south  of 
Palestine,  reduced  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  14), 
and  became  a city  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (xv. 
30  ; 1 Sam.  xxx.  30),  but  apparently  belonged 
to  Simeon,  whose  territory  is  reckoned  as  parcel  of 
the  former  (Josh.  xix.  4 ; comp.  Judg.  i.  17; 
1 Chr.  iv.  30).  The  seeming  inconsistency  be- 
tween Num.  xxi.  3,  and  Judg.  i.  17  may  be  re- 
lieved by  supposing  that  the  vow  made  at  the 
former  period  was  fulfilled  at  the  latter,  and  the 
name  (the  root  of  which,  D"in,  constantly  occurs  in 
the  sense  of  to  devote  to  destruction,  or  utterly  to 
destroy)  given  by  anticipation.  Robinson  (ii.  181) 

identifies  the  pass  Es-Sufa,  i with  Zephath, 
in  respect  both  of  the  name,  which  is  sufficiently 
similar,  and  of  the  situation,  which  is  a probable 
one,  viz.  the  gap  in  the  mountain  barrier,  which, 
running  about  S.W.  and  N.E.,  completes  the 
plateau  of  Southern  Palestine,  and  rises  above  the 
less  elevated  step — the  level  of  the  desert  et-Tih — 
interposed  between  it  and  the  Ghor.  [Wilder- 
ness of  Wandering.]  [H.  H.] 

HORN.  I.  Literal.  (Josh.  vi.  4,  5 ; comp. 
Ex.  xix.  13;  1 Sam.  xvi.  1, 13;  1 K.  i.  39;  Job 
xlii.  14). — Two  purposes  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  to  which  the  horn  seems  to  have  been 
applied.  Trumpets  were  probably  at  first  merely 
horns  perforated  at  the  tip,  such  as  are  still  used 
upon  mountain-farms  for  calling  home  the  labourers 
at  meal-time.  If  the  A.  V.  of  Josh.  vi.  4,  5 
(“  rams’  horns,”  ^nV'n  were  correct,  this 

would  settle  the  question : but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  br  has  nothing  to  do  with  ram,  and  that 
horn,  serves  to  indicate  an  instrument  which 
originally  was  made  of  horn,  though  afterwards, 
no  doubt,  constructed  of  different  materials  (comp. 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  24,  33,  “ cornua  quod  ea  quae  nunc 
sunt  ex  aere  tunc  fiebant-  bubulo  e cornu”). 
[Cornet.]  The  horns  which  were  thus  made 
into  trumpets  were  probably  those  of  oxen  rather 
than  of  rams : the  latter  would  scarcely  produce  a 
note  sufficiently  imposing  to  suggest  its  association 
with  the  fall  of  Jericho. 

The  word  horn  is  also  applied  to  a flask,  oi 
vessel  made  of  hom,  containing  oil  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 
13;  1 K i.  39),  or  used -as  a kind  of  toilet-bottle, 
filled  with  the  preparation  of  antimony  with  which 
women  tinged  their  eye-lashes  (Keren-happuch  = 
paint-horn,  name  of  one  of  Job’s  daughters.  Job 
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xlii.  14).  So  in  English  drinking-horn  (commonly 
called  a horn).  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  tee  pas 
sometimes  signifies  bugle,  trumpet  (Xen.  An.  ii.  2, 
§4),  and  sometimes  drinking-horn  (vii.  2,  §23). 
In  like  manner  the  Latin  cornu  means  trumpet , 
and  also  oil-cruet  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  61),  and  funnel 
(Virg.  Georg,  iii.  509). 

II.  Metaphorical.  — 1.  From  similarity  of 
form. — To  this  use  belongs  the  application  of  the 
word  horn  to  a trumpet  of  metal,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Horns  of  ivory,  that  is,  elephants’  teeth, 
are  mentioned  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15;  either  metaphori- 
cally from  similarity  of  form ; or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  from  a vulgar  error.  The  horns  of  the 
altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  2)  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  horn,  but  to  have  been  metallic  projections 
from  the  four  corners  (y wv'iai  /ceparoeiSeiy,  Joseph- 
B.J.v.  5,  §6).  [Altar,  p.  53a.]  Th apeak  or 
summit  of  a hill  was  called  a horn  (Is.  v.  1 , where 
hill  = horn  in  Heb. ; comp.  Kepas,  Xen.  An.  v.  6, 
§7,  and-  cornu , Stat.  Theh.  v.  532  ; Arab.  Kurun 
Hattin,  Robinson,  Bibl.  Bes.  ii.  370 ; Germ. 
Schreckhorn,  Wetterhorn,  Aarhorn ; Celt,  cairn). 
In  Hab.  iii.  4 (“  he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his 
hand”)  the  context  implies  rays  of  light. 

The  denominative  pp=2.‘$,tp  emit  rays,”  is  used 
of  Moses’  face  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  30,  35)  ; so  all  the 
versions  except  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate,  which  have 
the  translations  KeparcvSys  i\v,  cornuta  erat.  This 
curious  idea  has  not  only  been  perpetuated  by 
paintings,  coins,  and  statues  (Zornius,  Biblioth. 
Antiq.  i.  121),  but  has  at  least  passed  muster  with 
Grotius  {Annot.  ad  loc.),  who  cites  Aben-Ezra’s 
identification  of  Moses  with  the  homed  Mnevis  of 
Egypt,  and  suggests  that  the  phenomenon  was  in- 
tended to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  golden  calf! 
Spencer  {Leg.  Hebr.  iii.,  Diss.  i.  4)  tries  a recon- 
ciliation of  renderings  upon  the  ground  that  cornua 
— radii  lucis ; but  Spanheim  {Biss.  vii.  1),  not 
content  with  stigmatising  the  efforts  of  art  in  this 
direction  as  “ praepostera  industria,”  distinctly  at- 
tributes to  Jerome  a belief  in  the  veritable  horns  of 
Moses.  Bishop  Taylor,  in  all  good  faith,  though 
of  course  rhetorically,  compares  the  “ sun’s  golden 
horns  ” to  those  of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver. 

2.  From  Similarity  of  position  and  use. — Two 
principal  applications  of  this  metaphor  will  be  found 
— strength  and  honour.  Of  strength  the  horn  of  the 
unicorn  [Unicorn]  was  the  most  frequent  repre- 
sentative (Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  &c.),  but  not  always; 
comp.  1 K.  xxii.  11,  where  probably  horns  of  iron, 
worn  defiantly  and  symbolically  on  the  head,  are 


Hair  of  South  Africans  ornamented  with  buffalo-horns. 
Livingstone,  Travels,  450,  451. 

intended.  Expressive  of  the  same  idea,  or  per- 
haps merely  a decoration,  is  the  Oriental  military 
ornament  mentioned  by  Taylor  {Calmefs  Frag. 
C7.iv.),  and  the  conical  cap  observed  by  Dr-.  Living- 
stone among  the  natives  of  S.  Africa,  and  not  im- 
probably suggested  by  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros, 
so  abundant  in  that  country  (see  Livingstone’s  Tra- 
vels, 365,  450,  557  ; comp.  Taylor,  l.  c.).  Among 
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the  Druses  upon  Mount  Lebanon  the  married 
women  wear  silver  horns  on  their  heads.  The 
spiral  coils  of  gold  wire  projecting  on  either  side 
from  the  female  head-dress  of  some  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  are  evidently  an  ornament  borrowed  from 
the  same  original  idea. 


In  the  sense  of  honour,  the  word  horn  stands  for 
the  abstract  {my  hom,  Job  xvi.  15;  all  the  horns 
of  Israel,  Lam.  ii.  3),  and  so  for  the  supreme  au- 
thority (comp,  the  story  of  Cippus,  Ovid,  Met.  xv. 
565 ; and  the  horn  of  the  Indian  Sachem  mentioned 
in  Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn).  It  also  stands  for 
concrete,  whence  it  conies  to  mean  king,  kingdom 
(Dan.  viii.  2,  &c. ; Zech.  i.  18;  comp.  Tarquin’s 
dream  in  Accius,  ap.  Cic.  Div.  i.  22) ; hence  on 
coins  Alexander  and  the  Seleucidae  wear  horns  (see 
drawings  on  p.  44),  and  the  former  is  called  in 
Arab,  two-horned  (Kor.  xviii.  85  ff.),  not  without 
reference  to  Dan.  viii. 

Out  of  either  or  both  of  these  two  last  metaphors 
sprang  the  idea  of  representing  gods  with  horns. 
Spanheim  has  discovered  such  figures  on  the  Roman 
denarius,  and  on  numerous  Egyptian  coins  of  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines  {Diss.x. 
p.  353).  The  Bacchus  Taupouepcos,  or  cornutus,  is 
mentioned  by  Euripides  ( Bacch . 100),  and  among 
other  pagan  absurdities  Arnobius  enumerates  “ Dii 
cornuti”  (c.  Gent.  vi.).  In  like’  manner  river-gods 
are  represented  with  horns  (“  tauriformis  Aufidus,” 
Hor.  Od.  iv.  14,  25;  ravp6fiop<j>ov  op/ua  K ycpurov, 
Eur.  Ion.  1261).  For  various  opinions  on  the 
ground-thought  of  this  metaphor,  see  Notes  and 
Queries,  i.  419,  456.  Manx  legends  speak  of  a 
tarroo-ushtey,  i.  e.  water-bull  (see  Cregeen’s  Manx 
Diet.).  (See  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  288 ; and,  for  an 
admirable  compendium,  with  references,  Zornius, 
Bibliotheca  Antiquaria , ii.  106  ff.).  [T.  E.  B.] 

HORNET  (HjnV  ; acpyKia  ; erdbro).  That 
the  Hebrew  word  tzir.dk  describes  the  hornet,  may 
be  taken  for  granted  on  the  almost  unanimous 
authority  of  the  ancient  versions.  Not  only  were 
bees  exceedingly  numerous  in  Palestine,  but  from 
the  name  Zoreah  (Josh.  xv.  33)  we  may  infer 
that  hornets  in  particular  infested  some  parts  of  the 
country : the  frequent  notices  of  the  animal  in  the 
Tallin udical  writers  (L'ewysohn,  Zool.  §405)  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Scripture  the  hornet  is 
referred  to  only  as  the  means  which  Jehovah  em- 
ployed for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  (Ex. 
xxiii.  28;  Deut.  vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Wisd. 
xii.  8).  Some  commentators  regard  the  word  as 
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used  in  its  literal  sense,  and  adduce  authenticated 
instances,  where  armies  have  been  seriously-  mo- 
lested by  hornets  (Aelian,  xi.  28,  xvii.  35  ; Am- 
mian.  Marcellin.  xxiv.  8).  But  the  following 
arguments  seem  to  decide  in  favour  of  a meta- 
phorical sense: — (1)  that  the  word  “hornet”  in 
Ex.  xxiii.  28  is  parallel  to  “fear”  in  ver.  27; 
(2)  that  similar  expressions  are  undoubtedly  used  me- 
taphorically, e.  g.  “ to  chase  as  the  bees  do  ” (Deut. 
i.  44;  Ps.  cxviii.  12)  ; (3)  that  a similar  transfer 
from  the  literal  to  the  metaphorical  sense  may  be 
instanced  in  the  classical  oestrus,  originally  a “ gad- 
fly,” afterwards  terror  and  madness;  and  lastly 
(4),  that  no  historical  notice  of  such  intervention 
as  hornets  occur  in  the  Bible.  We  may  therefore 
regard  it  as  expressing  under  a vivid  image  the 
consternation  with  which  Jehovah  would  inspire 
the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  as  declared  in  Deut.  ii. 
25,  Josh.  ii.  11.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HOKONA'IM  (D)yfn  = “ two  caverns ;”  ’A pa>- 

viel/x,  Alex.  ’A boivisip.  ; ’Hlpcavaig  ; Oronaim ),  a 
town  of  Moab  named  with  Zoar  and  Luhith  (Is.  xv. 
5 ; Jer.  xlviii.  3,  5,  34),  but  to  the  position  of 
which  no  clue  is  afforded  either  by  the  notices  of  the 
Bible  or  by  mention  in  other  works.  It-  seems  to 
have  been  on  an  eminence,  and  approached  (like 
Beth-horon)  by  a road  which  is  styled  the  “ way  ” 
cm Is-  xv.  5),  or  the  descent  ” (I“lhD,  Jer. 
xlviii.  5).  From  the  occurrence  of  a similar  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  Luhith,  we  might  imagine 
that  these  two  places  were  sanctuaries,  on  the  high 
places  to  which  the  Eastern  worship  of  those  days 
was  so  addicted.  If  we  accept  the  name  as  Hebrew, 
we  may  believe  the  dual  form  of  it  to  arise,  either 
from  the  presence  of  two  caverns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  from  there  having  been  two  towns, 
possibly  an  upper  and  a lower,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Beth-horons,  connected  by  the  ascending 
road. 

From  Horonaim  possibly  came  Sanballat  the  Ho- 
ronite.  [G.] 

HOR'ONITE,  THE  (tfinn  ; o ’A poovl ; Ho- 
ronites ),  the  designation  of  Sanballat,  who  was  one 
of  the  principal  opponents  of  Nehemiah’s  works  of 
restoration  (Neh.  ii.  10, 19  ; xiii.  28).  It  is  derived 
by  Gesenius  ( Tlies. ’459)  from  Horonaim  the  Moabite 
town,  but  by  Fiirst  ( Handwb .)  from  Horon,  i.  e. 
Beth-horon.  Which  of  these  is  the  more  accurate 
is  quite  uncertain.  The  former  certainly  accords 
well  with  the  Ammonite  and  Arabian  who  were 
Sanballat’ s comrades  ; the  latter  is  perhaps  more 
etymologically  correct.  [G.] 

HORSE.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
Biblical  notices  of  the  horse  is  the  exclusive  applica- 
tion of  it  to  warlike  operations;  in  no  instance  is 
that  useful  animal  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  locomotion  or  agriculture,  if  we  except  Is. 
xxviii.  28,  where  we  learn  that  horses  (A.  V. 
“horsemen”)  were  employed  in  threshing,  not 
however  in  that  case  put  in  the  gears,  but  simply 
driven  about  wildly  over  the  strewed  grain.  This 
■emark  will  be  found  to  be  borne  out  by  the  histo- 
rical passages  hereafter  quoted ; but  it  is  equally 
striking  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture.  The 
animated  description  of  the  horse  in  Job  xxxix.  19- 
25,  applies  solely  to  the  war-horse ; the  mane 
streaming  in  the  breeze  (A.  V.  “ thunder”)  which 
“clothes  his  neck;”  his  lofty  bounds  “ as  a grass- 
hopper;”  his  hoofs  “digging  in  the  valley  ” with 
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excitement ; his  terrible  snorting — are  brought  be- 
fore us,  and  his  ardour  for  the  strife — 

He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage ; 
Neither  belie veth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha  ! 

And  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the 
captains,  and  the  shouting. 

So  again  the  bride  advances  with  her  charms  to  an 
immediate  conquest  “ as  a company  of  horses  in 
Pharaoh’s  chariots”  (Cant.  i.  9);  and  when  the 
prophet  Zechariah  wishes  to  convey  the  idea  of  per- 
fect peace,  he  represents  the  horse,  no  more  mixing 
in  the  fray  as  before  (ix.  10),  but  bearing  on  his 
bell  (which  was  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 
foe)  the  peaceable  inscription  “ Holiness  unto  the 
Lord”  (xiv.  20).  Lastly,  the  characteristic  of  the 
horse  is  not  so  much  his  speed  or  his  utility,  but 
his  strength  (Ps.  xxxiii.  17,  oxlvii.  10),  as  shown 
in  the  special  application  of  the  term  abbir  (TIlN), 
i.  e.  strong,  as  an  equivalent  for  a horse  (Jer.  viii. 
16,  xlvii.  3,  1.  11). 

The  terms  under  which  the  horse  is  described  in 
the  Hebrew  languuge  are  usually  sus  and  parash 
(D-1D>  l£HB).  The  origin  of  these  terms  is  not 
satisfactorily  made  out ; Pott  ( Etym . Forsch.  i 60) 
connects  them  respectively  with  Susa  and  Pares,  or 
Persia,  as  the  countries  whence  the  horse  was  de- 
rived ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  sus  was  also 
employed  in  Egypt  for  a mare,  showing  that  it  was 
a foreign  term  there,  if  not  also  in  Palestine.  There 
is  a marked  distinction  between  the  sus  and  the 
parash  ; the  former  were  horses  for  driving  in  the 
war  chariot,  of  a heavy  build,  the  latter  were  for 
riding,  and  particularly  for  cavalry.  This  distinc- 
tion is  not  observed  in  the  A.  Y.  from  the  circum- 
stance that  parash  also  signifies  horseman  ; the 
correct  sense  is  essential  in  the  following  passages — 
1 K.  iv.  26,  “ forty-thousand  chariot- horses  and 
twelve  thousand  cavalry-horses ;”  Ez.  xxvii.  14, 
“driving-horses  and  riding-horses;”  Joel  ii.  4,  “as 
riding-horses,  so  shall  they  run:”  and  Is.  xxi.  7,  “a 
train  of  horses  in  couples.”  In  addition  to  these 
terms  we  have  recesh  (KO"l,  of  undoubted  Hebrew 
origin)  to  describe  a swift  horse,  used  for  the  royal 
post  (Esth.  viii.  10,  14)  and  similar  purposes  (1  K. 
iv.  28  ; A.  V.  “dromedary”  as  also  in  Esth.)  or 
for  a rapid  journey  (Mic.  i.  13) ; rammac  (*?J13*1)? 
used  once  for  a mare  (Esth.  viii.  10);  and  susah 
no-ID  in  Cant.  i.  9,  where  it  is  regarded  in  the 
A.  Y.  as  a collective  term,  “ company  of  horses  ;” 
it  rather  means,  according  to  the  received  punctua- 
tion, “ my  mare,”  but  still  better,  by  a slight  altera- 
tion in  the  punctuation,  “ mares.” 

The  Hebrews  in  the  patriarchal  age,  as  a pastoral 
race,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the 
horse,  and  for  a long  period  after  their  settlement 
in  Canaan  they  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  which 
only  admitted  of  the  use  of  chariots  in  certain  loca- 
lities (Judg.  i.  19),  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  which  would  be 
held  to  apply  at  all  periods.  Accordingly  they 
hamstrung  the  horses  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xi. 
6,  9).  David  first  established  a force  of  cavalry 
and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  4),  when  he  reserved  a hundred  chariots,  and, 
as  we  may  infer,  all  the  horses : for  the  rendering 
“ houghed  all  the  chariot-Aorses,”  is  manifestly  in- 
correct. Shortly  after  this  Absalom  was  possessed 
of  some  (2  Sam.  xv.  1).  But  the  great  supply  of 
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horses  was  subsequently  effected  by  Solomon  through 
his  connexion  with  Egypt ; he  is  reported  to  have 
had  “ 40,000  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and 
12,000  cavalry-horses”  (1  K.  iv.  26),  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  forces  are  mentioned 
parenthetically  to  account  for  the  great  security  of 
life  and  property  noticed  in  the  preceding  verse. 
There  is  probably  an  error  in  the  former  of  these 
numbers  ; for  the  number  of  chariots  is  given  in 
1 K.  x.  26  ; 2 Chr.  i.  14,  as  1400,  and  consequently 
if  we  allow  three  horses  for  each  chariot,  two 
in  use  and  one  as  a reserve,  as  was  usual  in  some 
countries  (Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  1,  §27),  the  number 
required  would  be  4200,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
4000,  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading.  Solo- 
mon also  established  a very  active  trade  in  horses, 
which  were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Egypt 
and  resold  at  a profit  to  the  Hittites,  who  lived 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  The  passage 
in  which  this  commerce  is  described  (1  K.  x.  28, 
29),  is  unfortunately  obscure  ; the  tenour  of  ver.  28 
seems  to  be  that  there  was  a regularly  established 
traffic,  the  Egyptians  bringing  the  horses  to  a mart 
in  the  south  of  Palestine  and  handing  them  over 
to  the  Hebrew  dealers  at  a fixed  tariff.  The  price 
of  a horse  was  fixed  at  150  shekels  of  silver,  and 
that  of  a chariot  at  600 ; in  the  latter  we  must 
include  the  horses  (for  an  Egyptian  war-chariot 
was  of  no  great  value)  and  conceive,  as  before, 
that  three  horses  accompanied  each  chariot,  leaving 
the  value  of  the  chariot  itself  at  150  shekels.  In 
addition  to  this  source  of  supply,  Solomon  received 
horses  by  way  of  tribute  (1  K.  x.  25).  The  force 
was  maintained  by  the  succeeding  kings,  and  fre- 
quent notices  occur  both  of  riding  horses  and  cha- 
riots (2  K.  ix.  21,  33,  xi.  16),  and  particularly  of. 
war-chariots  (1  K.  xxii.  4;  2 K.  iii.  7 ; Is.  ii.  7). 
The  force  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  K.  xviii.  23)  in  Judah,  as  it  had  previously 
in  Israel  under  Jehoahaz  (2  Iv.  xiii.  7).  The  number 
of  horses  belonging  to  the  Jews  on  their  return 
from  Babylon  is  stated  as  736  (Neh.  vii.  68). 

In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  the  use  of 
the  horse  was  much  more  frequent.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  probably  by  the  Hyksos,  as  it  is 
not  represented  on  the  monuments  before  the  18th 
dynasty  (Wilkinson,  i.  386,  abridgm.).  At  the 
period  of  the  Exodus  horses  were  abundant  there 
(Tien,  xlvii.  17,  1.  9;  Ex.  ix.  3,  xiv.  9,  23  ; Deut. 
xvii.  17),  and  subsequently,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  were  able  to  supply  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia.  The  Jewish  kings  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Assyrians  in  this 
respect  (Is.  xxxi.  1,  xxxvi.  8 ; Ez.  xvii.  15).  The 
Canaanites  were  possessed  of  them  (Deut.  xx.  1 ; 
Josh.  xi.  4;  Judg.  iv.  3,  v.  22,  28),  and  likewise 
the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4 ; 1 K.  xx.  1 ; 2 K.  vi. 
14,  vii.  7,  10) — notices  which  are  confirmed  by 
the  pictorial  representations  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments (Wilkinson,  i.  393,  397,  401),  and  by  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  relating  to  Syrian  expedi- 
tions. But  the  cavalry  cf  the  Assyrians  them- 
selves and  other  eastern  nations  was  regarded  as 
most  formidable ; the  horses  themselves  were  highly 
bred,  as  the  Assyrian  sculptures  still  testify,  and 
fully  merited  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Ha- 
bakkuk  (i.  8),  u swifter,  than  leopards,  and  more 
fierce  than  the  evening  wolves;”  their  riders 
“ clothed  in  blue,  captains  and  rulers,  all  of  them 
desirable  young  men  ” (Ez.  xxiii.  6),  armed  with 
“ the  bright  sword  and  glittering  spear”  (Nah.  iii. 
3),  made  a deep  impression  on  the  Jews,  who,  plainly 
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clad,  went  on  foot;  as  also  did  their  regular  array 
as  they  proceeded  in  couples,  contrasting  with  the 
disorderly  troops  of  asses  and  camels  which  fol- 
lowed with  the  baggage  (Is.  xxi.  7,  receb  in  this 
passage  signifying  rather  a train  than  a single 
chariot).  The  number  employed  by  the  eastern 
potentates  was  very  great,  Holofernes  possessing  not 
less  than  12,000  (Jud.  ii.  15).  At  a later  period 
we  have  frequent  notices  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Graeco-Syrian  monarchs  (1  Macc.  i.  18,  iii.  39,  &c.). 

With  regard  to  the  trappings  and  management 
of  the  horse,  we  have  little  information  ; the  bridle 
(resen)  was  placed  over  the  horse’s  nose  (Is.  xxx. 
28),  and  a bit  or  curb  ( metheg ) is  also  noticed 
(2  K.  xix.  28;  Ps.  xxxii.  9;  Prov.  xxvi.  3;  Is. 
xxxvii.  29  ; in  the  A.  V.  it  is  incorrectly  given 
“bridle,”  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xxxii.).  The 
harness  of  the  Assyrian  horses  was  profusely  deco- 
rated, the  bits  be- 
ing gilt  (1  Esdr. 
iii.  6),  and  the 
bridles  adorned 
with  tassels;  on 
the  neck  was  a 
collar  terminat- 
ing in  a bell, 
as  described  by 
Zechariah  (xiv. 

20).  Saddles  were 
not  used  until  a 
late  period;  only 
one  is  represented 
on  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  (Lay- 
aid,  ii.  357).  The 
horses  were  not 
shod,  and  there- 
fore hoofs  as  hard 

“as  flint”  (Is.V.  Trappings  of  Assyrian  horse.  (Layard.) 

28)  were  regard- 
ed as  a great  merit.  The  chariot-horses  were  covered 
with  embroidered  trappings — the  “ precious  clothes” 
manufactured  at  Dedan  (Ez.  xxvii.  20)  : these  were 
fastened  by  straps  and  buckles,  and  to  this  perhaps 
reference  is  made  in  Prov.  xxx.  31,  in  the  term  zarzir , 
“ one  girded  about  the  loins  ” (A.  V.  “ greyhound”). 
Thus  adorned,  Mordecai  rode  in  state  through  the 
streets  of  Shushan  (Esth.  vi.  9).  White  horses  were 
more  particularly  appropriate  to  such  occasions  as 
being  significant  of  victory  (Rev.  vi.  2,  xix.  11, 14). 
Horses  and  chariots  were  used  also  in  idolatrous 
processions,  as  noticed  in  regard  to  the  sun  (2  Iv. 
xxiii.  11).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HO'SAH  (HDn  ; Alex.  Souad  ; Vat.  omits  ; 
Hosa),  a city  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  the  next 
landmark  on  the  boundary  to  Tyre.  [G.] 

HO'SAH  (HDh  ; 'Oird,  Alex.  ’Clarje  and  ’Clad  ; 
Hosa),  a man  who  was  chosen  by  David  to  be  one 
of  the  first  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  “ porters  ”)  to  the 
ark  after  its  arrival  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38). 
He  was  a Merarite  Levite  (xxvi.  10),  with  “ sons 
and  brethren”  thirteen,  of  whom  four  were  certainly 
sons  (10,  11)  ; and  his  charge  was  especially  the 
“ gate  Shallecheth,”  and  the  causeway,  or  raised 
road  which  ascended  (16,  r6iyn  r&pp). 

HOSAN'NA  (waauud ; Heb.  *0  “ Save, 

we  pray;”  acoaov  5fj,  as  Theophylact  correctly 
interprets  it),  the  cry  of  the  multitudes  as  they 
thronged  in  our  Lord’s  triumphal  procession  into 
Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  15;  Mar.  xi.  9,  10 
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John  xii.  13).  The  Psalm  from  which  it  was 
taken,  the  118th,  was  one  with  which  they  were 
familiar  from  being  accustomed  to  recite  the  25th 
and  26th  verses  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On 
that  occasion  the  Great  Hallel,  consisting  of  Psalms 
exiii.-cxviii.,  was  chanted  by  one  of  the  priests, 
aud  at  certain  intervals  the  multitudes  joined  in  the 
responses,  waving  their  branches  of  willow  and 
palm,  and  shouting  as  they  waved  them  Hallelujah, 
or  Hosanna,  or  “ 0 Lord,  I beseech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity”  (Ps.  cxviii.  25).  This  was  done  at 
the  recitation  of  the  first  and  last  verses  of  Ps. 
cxviii. ; but,  according  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  at 
the  words  “ Save  now,  we  beseech  thee”  (ver. 25). 
The  school  of  Shammai,  on  the  contrary,  say  it 
was  at  the  words  “ Send  now  prosperity  ” of  the 
same  verse.  Rabban  Gamaliel  and  R.  Joshua  were 
observed  by  R.  Akiba  to  wave  their  branches  only 
at  the  words  “Save  now,  we  beseech  thee”  (Mishna, 
Succah,  iii.  9).  On  each  of  the  seven  days  during 
which  the  feast  lasted  the  people  thronged  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  and  went  in  procession  about 
the  altar,  setting  their  boughs  bending  towards  it ; 
the  trumpets  sounding  as  they  shouted  Hosanna. 
But  on  the  seventh  day  they  marched  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  shouting  meanwhile  the  great 
Hosanna  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the 
Levites  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Service , xvi.  2).  The 
very  children  who  could  wave  the  palm  branches 
were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  solemnity  (Mishna, 
Succah,  iii.  15;  Matt.  xxi.  15).  From  the  cus- 
tom of  waving  the  boughs  of  myrtle  and  willow 
during  the  service  the  name  Hosanna  was  ulti- 
mately transferred  to  the  boughs  themselves,  so 
that  according  to  Elias  Levita  ( Thisbi , s.  v.), 
“ the  bundles  of  the  willows  of  the  brook  which 
they  carry  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  are  called 
Hosannas.”  The  term  is  frequently  applied  by 
Jewish  writers  to  denote  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  being  distinguished 
as  the  great  Hosanna  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Jews  in 
later  times  to  employ  the  observances  of  this 
feast,  which  was  pre-eminently  a feast  of  gladness, 
to  express  their  feelings  on  other  occasions  of  re- 
joicing (1  Macc.  xiii.  51  ; 2 Macc.  x.  6,  7),  and 
it  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise  that  they 
should  have  done  so  under  the  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HOSE' A (ytfin,  ’HoV,  LXX. ; cn<n^,  N.  T. ; 
Osee),  son  of  Beeri,  and  first  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
as  they  appear  in  the  A.  V.  The  name  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Hoshea,  which  is  more  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew. 

Time. — This  question  must  be  settled,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  settled,  partly  by  reference  to  the  title, 
partly  by  an  inquiry  into  the  contents  of  the  book, 
(a.)  As  regards  the  title,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  it  out  of  court  by  representing  it  as  a later 
addition  (Calm et,  Rosenmiiller,  Jahn).  But  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  this  is  unnecessary;  and 
Eichliorn,  suspicious  as  he  ordinarily  is  of  titles,  lets 
that  of  Hosea  pass  without  question.  It  has  been 
most  unreasonably  inferred  from  this  title  that  it 
intends  to  describe  the  prophetic  life  of  Hosea  as 
extending  over  the  entire  reigns  of  the  monarchs 
whom  it  mentions  as  his  contemporaries.  Starting 
with  this  hypothesis,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  these 
reigns,  including  as  they  do  upwards  of  a century, 
are  an  impossible  period  for  the  duration  of  a pro- 
phet s ministry.  But  the  title  does  not  necessarily 
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imply  any  such  absurdity ; and  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  prophecy  itself  it  admits  of  an  obvious 
and  satisfactory  limitation.  For  the  beginning  of 
Hosea’s  ministry  the  title  gives  us  the  reign  of 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  but  limits  this  vague  defini- 
tion by  reference  to  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel. 
The  title  therefore  gives  us  Uzziah,  and  more  defi- 
nitely gives  us  Uzziah  as  contemporary  with  Jero- 
boam ; it  therefore  yields  a date  not  later  than 
B.c.  783.  The  question  then  arises  how  much 
farther  back  it  is  possible  to  place  the  first  public 
appearance  of  Hosea.  To  this  question  the  title 
gives  no  answer;  for  it  seems  evident  that  the  only 
reason  for  mentioning  Jeroboam  at  all  may  have 
been  to  indicate  a certain  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Uzziah.  (6.)  Accordingly  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  contents  of  the  prophecy ; and  in  doing  this  Eich- 
horn  has  clearly  shown  that  we  cannot  allow  Hosea 
much  ground  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  (823-783). 
The  book  contains  descriptions  which  are  utterly 
inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  during  this  reign  (2  K.  xiv.  25  ff.).  The 
pictures  of  social  and  political  life  which  Hose-* 
draws  so  forcibly  are  rather  applicable  to  the  in- 
teiTegnum  which  followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
(782-772),  and  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings. 
The  calling  in  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  the  aid  of 
rival  factions  (x.  3,  xiii.  10)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  strong  and  able  government  of  Jeroboam.  Nor 
is  it  conceivable  that  a prophet  who  had  lived  long 
under  Jeroboam  should  have  omitted  the  mention  of 
that  monarch’s  conquests  in  his  enumeration  of 
Jehovah’s  kindnesses  to  Israel  (ii.  8).  It  seems 
then  almost  certain  that  very  few  at  least  of  his 
prophecies  were  written  until  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  (783). 

So  much  for  the  beginning ; as  regards  the  end 
of  his  career  the  title  leaves  us  in  still  greater 
doubt.  It  merely  assures  us  that  he  did  not  pro- 
phesy beyond  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But  here 
again  the  contents  of  the  book  help  us  to  reduce  the 
vagueness  of  this  indication.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  was  fulfilled,  and 
it  is  very  improbable  that  he  should  have  permitted 
this  triumphant  proof  of  his  Divine  mission  to  pass 
unnoticed.  He  could  not  therefore  have  lived  long 
into  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  ; and  as  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  allow  more  than  a year  of  each  reign 
to  justify  his  being  represented  as  a contemporary 
on  the  one  hand  of  Jeroboam,  on  the  other  of  Heze- 
kiah, we  may  suppose  that  the  life,  or  rather  the 
prophetic  career  of  Hosea,  extended  from  784  to 
725,  a period  of  fifty-nine  years. 

The  Hebrew  reckoning  of  ninety  years  (Corn,  a 
Lap.)  was  probably  limited  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  and  by  the  date 
of  the  accession  of  Uzziah,  as  apparently  indicated 
by  the  title:  809-720,  or  719  = 90  years. 

Place. — There  seems  to  be  a general  impression 
among  commentators  that  the  prophecies  contained 
in  this  collection  were  delivered  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  for  whose  warning  they  were  principally 
intended.  Eichhorn  does  not  attempt  to  decide  this 
question  (iv.  284).  He  thinks  it  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  primarily  communicated  to  Judah, 
as  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  that  king- 
dom ; but  he  evidently  leans  toward  the  opposite 
supposition  that  having  been  first  published  in 
Israel  they  were  collected,  and  a copy  sent  into 
Judah.  The  title  is  at  least  an  evidence  that  at  a 
very  early  period  these  prophecies  were  supposed  to 
concern  both  Israel  and  Judah,  and,  unless  we  allow 
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them  to  have  been  transmitted  from  the  one  to  the 
other.,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  presence  in 
our  canon.  As  a proof  of  their  northern  origin 
Eichhorn  professes  to  discover  a Samaritanism  in  the 
use  of  as  masc.  suff.  of  the  second  person. 

Tribe  and  Parentage. — Tribe  quite  unknown. 
The  Pseudo  Epiphanius,  it  is  uncertain  upon  what 
ground,  assigns  Hosea  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
His  father,  Beeri,  has  by  some  writers  been  con- 
founded with  Beerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (1 
Chr.  v.  6):  this  is  an  anachronism.  The  Jewish 
fancy  that  all  prophets  whose  birth-place  is  not 
specified  are  to  be  referred  to  Jerusalem  (R.  David, 
Vatab.)  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a fancy 
(Corn,  a Lap.).  Of  his  father  Beeri  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Allegorical  interpretations  of 
the  name,  marvellous  for  their  frivolous  ingenuity, 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  he  was  a prophet 
(Jerome  ad  Zeph.  init. : Basil  ad  Is.  i.)  ; but  they 
are  as  little  trustworthy  as  the  Jewish  dogma, 
which  decides  that,  when  the  father  of  a prophet  is 
mentioned  by  name,  the  individual  so  specified  was 
himself  a prophet. 

Order  in  the  Prophetic  series. — Most  ancient 
and  mediaeval  interpretators  make  Hosea  the  first 
of  the  prophets  ; their  great  argument  being  an  old 
rendering  of  i.  2,  according  to  which  “the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  by  Hosea  ” implies  that  the 
streams  of  prophetic  inspiration  began  with  him, 
as  distinct  from  the  other  prophets.  Modern  com- 
mentators have  rejected  this  interpretation,  and 
substituted  the  obvious  meaning  that  the  particular 
prophecy  which  follows  was  the  first  communicated 
by  God  to  Hosea.  The  consensus  for  some  time 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  third  place.  Wall  {Crit. 
Not.  0.  T.)  gives  Jonah,  Joel,  Hosea ; Horne’s  Table 
gives  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea;  Gesenius  writes  Joel, 
Amos,  Hosea.  The  order  adopted  in  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Versions  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  short  there  is  great  difficulty  in  arranging 
these  prophets : as  far  as  titles  go,  Amos  is  Hosea’s 
only  rival ; but  2 K.  xiv.  25  goes  far  to  show  that 
they  must  both  yield  to  Jonah.  It  is  perhaps  more 
important  to  know  that  Hosea  must  have  been 
more  or  less  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Amos, 
Jonah,  Joel,  and  Nahum. 

Division  of  the  Book. — It  is  easy  to  recognise  two 
great  divisions,  which  accordingly  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted : (1.)  chap.  i.  to  iii. ; (2.)  iv.  to  end. 

The  subdivision  of  these  several  parts  is  a work 
of  greater  difficulty : that  of  Eichhorn  will  be  found 
to  be  based  upon  a highly  subtle,  though  by  no 
means  precarious  criticism. 

(1.)  According  to  him  the  first  division  should  be 
subdivided  into  three  separate  poems,  each  originat- 
ing in  a distinct  aim,  and  each  after  its  own  fashion 
attempting  to  express  the  idolatry  of  Israel  by 
imagery  borrowed  from  the  matrimonial  relation. 
The  first,  and  therefore  the  least  elaborate  of  these 
is  contained  in  chap,  iii.,  the  second  in  i.  2-11,  the 
third  in  i.  2-9,  and  ii.  1-23.  These  three  are  pro- 
gressively elaborate  developments  of  the  same 
reiterated  idea.  Chap.  i.  2-9  is  common  to  the 
second  and  third  poems,  but  not  repeated  with  each 
severally  (iv.  273  ff.).  (2.)  Attempts  have  been 

made  by  Wells.  Eichhorn,  &c.,  to  subdivide  the  second 
part  of  the  book.  These  divisions  are  made  either 
according  to  reigns  of  contemporary  kings,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem.  The 
former  course  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who  gets 
five,  the  latter  by  Eichhorn,  who  gets  sixteen  poems 
out  of  this  part  of  the  book. 
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These  prophecies — so  scattered,  so  unconnected 
that  Bishop  Lowth  has  compared  them  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Sibyl — were  probably  collected  by 
Hosea  himself  towards  the  end  of  his  career. 

Ilosea's  marriage  with  Gomer. — This  passage  (i. 
2 foil.)  is  the  vexata  quaestio  of  the  book.  Of  course 
it  has  its  literal  and  its  allegorical  interpreters.  For 
the  literal  view  we  have  the  majority  of  the  fathers, 
and  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  commentators . There 
is  some  little  doubt  about  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  a 
figurative  and  typical  interpretation  ; but  he  evi- 
dently means  the  word  typical  in  its  proper  sense 
as  applied  to  a factual  reality  figuratively  represen- 
tative of  something  else  (Corn.  4 Lap.).  At  the 
period  of  the  Keformation  the  allegorical  interpre- 
ters could  only  boast  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  some 
few  Rabbins,  and  the  Hermeneutic  school  of  Ori- 
gen.  Soon  afterwards  the  theory  obtained  a vigor- 
ous supporter  in  Junius,  and  more  recently  has 
been  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  modern  commenta- 
tors. Both  views  are  embarrassed  by  serious  incon- 
veniences, though  it  would  seem  that  those  which 
beset  the  literal  theory  are  the  more  formidable. 
One  question  which  sprang  out  of  the  literal  view 
was  whether  the  connexion  between  Hosea  and  Go- 
mer was  marriage,  or  fornication.  Another  ques- 
tion which  followed  immediately  upon  the  preced- 
ing was  “ an  Deus  possit  dispensare  ut  fornicatio  sit 
licita.”  This  latter  question  was  much  discussed 
by  the  schoolmen,  and  by  the  Thomists  it  was 
avowed  in  the  affirmative.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  besetting  the  literal  interpretation. 
Bps.  Horsley  and  Lowth  have  declared  in  its  favour. 
Eichhorn  sees  all  the  weight  on  the  side  of  the  literal 
interpretation,  and  shows  that  marrying  a harlot  is 
not  necessarily  implied  by  D'O-LJT  which  may 

very  well  imply  a wife  who  after  marriage  becomes 
an  adulteress,  though  chaste  before.  In  favour  of 
the  literal  theory,  he  also  observes  the  unfitness 
of  a wife  unchaste  before  marriage  to  be  a type  of 
Israel. 

Deferences  in  N.  T. — Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7,  Hos. 
vi.  6 ; Luke  xxiii.  30,  Rev.  vi.  16,  Hos.  x.  8 ; 
Matt.  ii.  15,  Hos.  xi.  1 ; Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  1 Pet. 
ii.  10,  Hos.  i.  10,  ii.  23;  1 Cor.  xv.  4,  Hos.  vi. 
2 ; Heb.  xiii.  15,  Hos.  xiv.  2. 

Style. — “ Commaticus,”  Jerome.  “ Osea  quanto 
profundius  loquitur,  tanto  operosius  penetratur,” 
August.  Obscure  brevity  seems  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic quality  of  Hosea;  and  all  commentators 
agree  that  “ of  all  the  prophets  he  is,  in  point  of 
language,  the  most  obscure  and  hard  to  be  under- 
stood ” (Henderson,  Minor  Prophets,  p.  2).  Eicli- 
horn  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  never  been  adequately 
translated,  and  in  fact  could  not  be  translated  into 
any  European  language.  He  compares  him  to  a bee 
flying  from  flower  to  flower,  to  a painter  revelling 
in  strong  and  glaring  colours,  to  a tree  that  wants 
pruning.  Horsley  detects  another  important  specialty 
in  pointing  out  the  excessively  local  and  individual 
tone  of  these  prophecies,  which  above  all  others  he 
declares  to  be  intensely  Jewish. 

Hosea’s  obscurity  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  Lowth  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  the  extant 
poems  are  but  a sparse  collection  of  compositions 
scattered  over  a great  number  of  years  ( Prael . xxi.) 
Horsley  ( Pref .)  makes  this  obscurity  individual  and 
peculiar ; and  certainly  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
seems  to  have  been  so  full  and  fiery  that  it  might 
well  burst  through  all  restraints  of  diction  (Eich- 
horn). [T.  E.  B.j 
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HOSHAI'AH  (n  Win ; Osaias).  1.  (’fWa). 
A man  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  after  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  32).  He  led  the  princes  ('“ft?)  of  Judah 
in  the  procession,  but  whether  himself  one  of  them 
we  are  not  told. 

2.  (Maaaalos).  The  father  of  a certain  Jezaniah, 
or  Azariah,  who  was  a man  of  note  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlii. 
1,  xliii.  2). 

HO  SHAM  A (ywin  ; ’riaa/j-dO,  Alex.  ’I»- 
(Tafj.u)  ; Sama),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or 
Jehoiachin,  the  last  king  of  Judah  but  one  (1  Chr. 
iii.  18).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  capture  of  Jeconiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
though  the  mother  and  the  wives  of  the  king  are 
mentioned,  nothing  is  said  about  his  sons  (2  K.  xxiv. 

12,  15).  In  agreement  with  this  is  the  denunciation  j 
of  him  as  a childless  man  in  Jer.  xxii.  30.  There  is 
good  reason  for  suspecting  some  confusion  in  the 
present  state  of  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  family 
in  1 Chr.  iii. ; and  these  facts  would  seem  to 
confirm  it. 

HOSHEA  (Win  ; ’no^e;  Osee),  the  nine- 
teenth, last,  and  best  king  of  Israel.  He  succeeded 
Pekah,  whom  he  slew  in  a successful  conspiracy, 
thereby  fulfilling  a prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Is.  vii.  16). 
Although  Josephus  calls  Hoshea  a friend  of  Pekah 
(( pl\ov  t iubs  iiri^ov\ev(rauTos  avrq 3,  Ant.  ix. 

13,  §1),  we  have  no  ground  for  calling  this  “a 
treacherous  murder  ” (Prideaux,  i.  16).  It  took 
place  B.C.  737,  “in  the  20th  year  of  Jotham ” 
(2  K.  xv.  30),  i.  e.  “ in  the  20th  year  after  Jotham 
became  sole  king,”  for  he  only  reigned  16  years 
(2  Iv.  xv.  33).  But  there  must  have  been  an  in- 
terregnum of  at  least  eight  years  before  Hoshea 
came  to  the  throne,  which  was  not  till  B.C.  729,  in 
the  12  th  year  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvii.  1 : we  cannot, 
with  Clericus,  read  4th  for  12th  in  this  verse,  be- 
cause of  2 K.  xviii.  9).  This  is  the  simplest  way 
of  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
passages,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Ussher,  Des 
Viguoles,  Tiele,  &c.  (Winer,  s.  v.  Hoseas ).  The 
other  methods  suggested  by  Hitzig,  Lightfoot,  &c., 
are  mostly  untenable  (Keil  on  2 K.  xv.  30). 

It  is  expressly  stated  (2  K.  xvii.  2)  that  Hoshea 
was  not  so  sinful  as  his  predecessors.  According 
to  the  Rabbis  this  superiority  consisted  in  his  re- 
moving from  the  frontier-cities  the  guards  placed 
there  by  his  predecessors  to  prevent  their  subjects 
from  worshipping  at  Jerusalem  ( Seder  OlamRabba, 
cap.  22,  quoted  by  Prideaux,  i.  16),  and  in  his  not 
hindering  the  Israelites  from  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  10),  nor  checking 
their  zeal  against  idolatry  (id.  xxxi.  1).  This  en- 
comium, however,  is  founded  on  the  untenable  sup- 
position that  Hezekiah’ s passover  preceded  the  fall 
of  Samaria  [Hezekiah],  and  we  must  be  content 
with  the  general  fact  that  Hoshea  showed  a more 
theocratic  spirit  than  the  former  kings  of  Israel. 
The  compulsory  cessation  of  the  calf-worship  may 
have  removed  his  greatest  temptation,  for  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  carried  off  the  golden  calf  from  Dan 
some  years  before  (Sed.  01.  Rab.  22),  and  that  at 
Bethel  was  taken  away  by  Shalmaneser  in  his  first 
invasion  (2  K.  xvii.  3 ; Hos.  x.  14 ; Prideaux,  l.  c.). 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  excellencies,  he 
still  “ did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,”  and  it  was 
too  late  to  avert  retribution  by  any  improvements. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (b.C.  726)  Shal- 
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maneser,  impelled  probably  by  mere  thirst  of  con- 
quest, came  against  him,  cruelly  stormed  the  strong 
caves  of  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  x.  14),  and  made  Israel 
tributary  (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt 
of  Hezekiah,  Hoshea  entered  into  a secret  alliance 
with  So,  king  of  Egypt  (who  was  either  the 
Sevexos  of  Manetho,  and  son  of  2a/8a«ws,  Herod, 
ii.  137  ; Keil,  Vilringa,  Gesenius,  &c. ; Jahn,  Hebr. 
Com.  §xl. ; or  else  Sabaco  himself,  Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg.  i.  139;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  610),  to  throw  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  The  alliance  did  him  no  good  ; 
it  was  revealed  to  the  court  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Assyrian  party  in  Ephraim,  and  Hoshea  was  imme- 
diately seized  as  a rebellious  vassal,  shut  up  in 
prison,  and  apparently  treated  with  the  utmost 
indignity  (Mic.  v.  1).  If  this  happened  before 
the  siege  (2  K.  xvii.  4),  we  must  account  for  it 
either  by  supposing  that  Hoshea,  hoping  to  dis- 
semble and  gain  time,  had  gone  to  Shalmaneser  to 
account  for  his  conduct,  or  that  he  had  been  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  in  some  unrecorded  battle. 
That  he  disappeared  very  suddenly,  like  “ foam 
upon  the  water,”  we  may  infer  from  Hos.  xiii.  11, 
x.  7.  The  siege  of  Samaria  lasted  three  years  ; foi 
that  “glorious  and  beautiful”  city  was  strongly 
situated  like  “ a crown  of  pride  ” among  her  hills 
(Is.  xxviii.  1-5).  During  the  course  of  the  siege 
Shalmaneser  must  have  died,  for  it  is  certain  that 
Samaria  was  taken  by  his  successor  Sargon,  who 
thus  laconically  describes  the  event  in  his  annals : — • 
“ Samaria  I looked  at,  I captured;  27,280  men 
(families  ?)  who  dwelt  in  it  I earned  away.  I 
constructed  fifty  chariots  in  their  country  .... 
I appointed  a governor  over  them,  and  continued 
upon  them  the  tribute  of  the  former  people”  (Botta, 
145,  11,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hincks,  J.  of  Sacr.  Lit. 
Oct.  1858  ; Layard,  Him.  and  Bab.  i.  148).  This 
was  probably  B.C.  721  or  720.  For  the  future 
history  of  the  unhappy  Ephraimites,  the  places  to 
which  they  were  transplanted  by  the  policy  of  their 
conqueror  and  his  officer,  “ the  great  and  noble 
Asnapper”  (Ezr.  iv.  10),  and  the  nations  by  which 
they  were  superseded,  see  Samaria.  Of  the  sub- 
sequent fortunes  of  Hoshea  we  know  nothing.  He 
came  to  the  throne  too  late,  and  governed  a king- 
dom torn  to  pieces  by  foreign  invasion  and  intestine 
broils.  Sovereign  after  sovereign  had  fallen  by  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin ; and  we  see  from  the  dark 
and  terrible  delineations  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
phets [Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah],  that  murder  and 
idolatry,  drunkenness  and  lust,  had  eaten  like  “ an 
incurable  wound”  (Mic.  i.  9)  into  the  inmost  heart 
of  the  national  morality.  Ephraim  was  dogged  to 
its  ruin  by  the  apostate  policy  of  the  renegade  who 
had  asserted  its  independence  (2  K.  xvii. ; Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  14 ; Prideaux,  i.  15  sq. ; Keil,  On  Kings , 
ii.  50  sq.,  Engl.  ed. ; Jahn,  Hebr.  Com.  §xl.  ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  607-613  ; Rosenmiiller,  Bibl. 
Geogr.  chap,  ix.,  Engl,  transl. ; Rawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  149.)  [F.  W.  F.] 

HOSHEA.  (V^in  = help).  The  name  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  prophet  known  to  us 
as  Hosea.  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  i.  e.  Joshua  (Deut. 
xxxii.  44 ; and  also  in  Num.  xiii.  8,  though  there 
the  A.  V . has  Oshea).  It  was  probably  his  ori- 
ginal name,  to  which  the  Divine  name  of  Jah  was 
afterwards  added — Jehoshua,  Joshua — “ Jehovah’s 
help.”  The  LXX.  in  this  passage  miss  the  distinc- 
tion, and  have  ’l7j<rous  ; Vulg.  Josue. 

2.  (’no-77 ; Osee ).  Son  of  Azaziah  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
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20)  ; like  his  great  namesake,  a man  of  Ephraim, 
ruler  ( nagid ) of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  king  David. 

3.  (’Xlo-Tje  ; Osee).  One  of  the  heads  of  the 

people  ” — i.  e.  the  laymen — who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  23). 

HOSPITALITY.  The  rites  of  hospitality  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  customs  prevailing  in 
the  entertainment  of  guests  [Food;  Meals],  and 
from  the  laws  and  practices  relating  to  charity, 
almsgiving,  &c. ; and  they  are  thus  separately 
treated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this  article. 

Hospitality  was  regarded  by  most  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  as  one  of  the  chief  virtues,  and 
especially  by  peoples  of  the  Semitic  stock ; but  that 
it  was  not  characteristic  of  the  latter  alone  is  amply 
shown  by  the  usages  of  the  Greeks  and  even  the 
Romans.  Race  undoubtedly  influences  its  exercise, 
and  it  must  also  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  social  state  of  a nation.  Thus  the  desert  tribes 
have  always  placed  the  virtue  higher  in  their  esteem 
than  the  townsfolk  of  the  same  descent  as  themselves ; 
and  in  our  own  day,  though  an  Arab  townsman  is 
hospitable,  he  entertains  different  notions  on  the 
subject  from  the  Arab  of  the  desert  (the  Bedawee). 
The  former  has  fewer  opportunities  of  showing  his 
hospitality  ; and  when  he  does  so,  he  does  it  not  as 
much  with  the  feeling  of  discharging  an  obligatory 
act  as  a social  and  civilised  duty.  With  the  ad- 
vance of  civilisation  the  calls  of  hospitality  become 
less  and  less  urgent.  The  dweller  in  the  wilder- 
ness, however,  finds  the  entertainment  of  wayfarers 
to  be  a part  of  his  daily  life,  and  that  to  refuse  it 
is  to  deny  a common  humanity.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
must  be  appreciated  as  the  recognition  of  the  virtue 
where  its  necessity  was  not  of  the  urgent  character 
that  it  possesses  in  the  more  primitive  lands  of  the 
East.  The  ancient  Egyptians  resembled  the  Greeks ; 
but,  with  a greater  exclusiveness,  they  limited  their 
entertainments  to  their  own  countrymen,  being  con- 
strained by  the  national  and  priestly  abhorrence  and 
dread  of  foreigners.  This  exclusion  throws  some 
obscurity  on  their  practices  in  the  discharge  of  hos- 
pitality ; but  otherwise  their  customs  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests  resembled  those  well  known  to 
classical  scholars — customs  probably  derived  in  a 
great  measure  from  Egypt. 

While  hospitality  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a wide-spread  virtue  in  ancient  times,  we  must  con- 
cede that  it  flourished  chiefly  among  the  race  of 
Shem.  The  0.  T.  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the 
divine  command  to  use  hospitality,  and  of  the  strong 
national  belief  in  its  importance:  so  too  in  the 
writings  of  the  N.  T. ; and  though  the  Eastern 
Jews  of  modem  times  dare  not  entertain  a stranger 
lest  he  be  an  enemy,  and  the  long  oppression  they 
have  endured  has  begotten  that  greed  of  gain  that 
has  made  their  name  a proverb,  the  ancient  hospi- 
tality still  lives  in  their  hearts.  The  desert,  how- 
ever, is  yet  free ; it  is  as  of  old  a howling  wilder- 
ness ; and  hospitality  is  as  necessary  and  as  freely 
given  as  in  patriarchal  times.  Among  the  Arabs 
we  find  the  best  illustrations  of  the  old  Bible  narra- 
tives, and  among  them  see  traits  that  might  beseem 
their  ancestor  Abraham. 

The  laws  respecting  strangers  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34) 
and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14  seq. ; Deut.  xv.  7),  and 
concerning  redemption  (Lev.  xxv.  23  seqq.),  &c.,  are 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  hospitality ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  national  feeling  regarding  it 
is  shown  in  the  incidental  mentions  of  its  practice. 
In  the  Law,  compassion  to  strangers  is  constantly 
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enforced  by  the  words,  “ for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  ” (as  Lev.  xix.  34).  And  before 
the  Law,  Abraham’s  entertainment  of  the  angels 
(Gen.  xviii.  1 seqq.),  and  Lot’s  (xix.  1),  are  in  exact 
agreement  with  its  precepts  and  with  modern  usage. 
So  Moses  was  received  by  Jethro,  the  priest  of 
Midian,  who  reproached  his  daughters,  though  he 
believed  him  to  be  an  Egyptian,  saying,  “ And 
where  is  he?  why  is  it  [that]  ye  have  left  the 
man?  call  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread”  (Ex.  ii. 
20).  The  story  of  Joseph’s  hospitality  to  his 
brethren,  although  he  knew  them  to  be  such,  ap- 
pears to  be  narrated  as  an  ordinary  occurrence ; and 
in  like  manner  Pharaoh  received  Jacob  with  a libe- 
rality not  merely  dictated  by  his  relationship  to  the 
saviour  of  Egypt.  Like  Abraham,  “ Manoah  said 
unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I pray  thee  let  us 
detain  thee  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a kid 
for  thee  ” (Judg.  xiii.  15)  ; and  like  Lot,  the  old 
man  of  Gibeah  sheltered  the  Levite  when  he  saw 
him,  “ a wayfaring  man  in  the  street  of  the  city : 
and  the  old  man  said,  Whither  goest  thou?  and 
whence  comest  thou  ? . . . Peace  be  with  thee ; 
howsoever  [let]  all  thy  wants  [lie]  upon  me ; only 
lodge  not  in  the  street.  So  he  brought  him  into 
his  house,  and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses ; and 
thev  washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat  and  drink  ” 
(Judg.  xix.  17,  20,  21). 

In  the  N.  T.  hospitality  is  yet  more  markedly 
enjoined ; and  in  the  more  civilised  state  of  society 
which  then  prevailed,  its  exercise  became  more  a 
social  virtue  than  a necessity  of  patriarchal  life. 
The  good  Samaritan  stands  for  all  ages  as  an 
example  of  Christian  hospitality,  embodying  the 
command  to  love  one’s  neighbour  as  himself;  and 
our  Lord’s  charge  to  the  disciples  strengthened  that 
command : “ He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me, 
and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me.  . . . And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a cup  of  cold  water  [only], 
in  the  name  of  a disciple,  verily  I say  unto  you,  he 
shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward”  (Matt.  x.  42). 
The  neglect  of  Christ  is  symbolised  by  inhospitality 
to  our  neighbours,  in  the  words,  “ I was  a stranger 
and  ye  took  me  not  in”  (Matt.  xxv.  43).  The 
Apostles  urged  the  church  to  “ follow  after  hospi- 
tality,” using  the  forcible  words  tt]V  <pi\o^viav 
Sic&KovTes  (Rom.  xii.  13;  cf.  1 Tim.  v.  10),  to 
remember  Abraham’s  example,  “ Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  enter- 
tained angels  unawares”  (Heb.  xiii.  2);  to  **  use 
hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging” 
(1  Pet.  iv.  9) ; while  a bishop  must  be  a “lover 
of  hospitality”  (Tit.  i.  8,  cf.  1 Tim.  iii.  2).  The 
practice  of  the  early  Christians  was  in  accord  with 
these  precepts.  They  had  all  things  in  common,  and 
their  hospitality  was  a characteristic  of  their  belief. 

If  such  has  been  the  usage  of  Biblical  times,  it  is 
in  the  next  place  important  to  remark  how  hospi- 
tality was  shown.  In  the  patriarchal  ages  we  may 
take  Abraham’s  example  as  the  most  fitting,  as  we 
have  of  it  the  fullest  account ; and  by  the  light  ol 
Arab  custom  we  may  see,  without  obscurity,  his 
hasting  to  the  tent-door  to  meet  his  guests,  with 
the  words,  “ My  lord,  if  now  I have  found  favour 
in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I pray  thee,  from  thy 
servant : let  a little  water,  I pray  you,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the 
tree,  and  I will  fetch  a morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort 
ye  your  hearts.”  “ And,”  to  continue  the  narrative 
in  the  vigorous  language  of  the  A.  V.,  “ Abraham 
hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  Mak« 
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ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead 
[it],  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  And  Abra- 
ham ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a calf  tender 
and  good,  and  gave  [it]  unto  a young  man,  and  he 
hasted  to  dress  it.  And  he  took  butter  and  milk, 
and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  [it] 
before  them ; and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree, 
and  they  did  eat.”  A traveller  in  the  Eastern 
desert  may  see,  through  the  vista  of  ages,  this  far- 
off  example  in  its  living  traces.  Mr.  Lane’s  remarks 
on  this  narrative  and  the  general  subject  of  this 
article  are  too  apposite  to  be  omitted : he  says, 
“ Hospitality  is  a virtue  for  which  the  natives  of 
the  East  in  general  are  highly  and  deservedly  ad- 
mired ; and  the  people  of  Egypt  are  well  entitled 
to  commendation  on  this  account.  A word  which 
signifies  literally  ‘ a person  on  a journey’  (musdfir) 
is  the  term  most  commonly  employed  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  sense  of  a visitor  or  guest.  There  are 
very  few  persons  here  who  would  think  of  sitting 
down  to  a meal,  if  there  was  a stranger  in  the 
house,  without  inviting  him  to  partake  of  it,  unless 
the  latter  were  a menial,  in  which  case  he  would 
be  invited  to  eat  with  the  servants.  It  would  be 
considered  a shameful  violation  of  good  manners 
if  a Muslim  abstained  from  ordering  the  table  to 
be  prepared  at  the  usual  time  because  a visitor 
happened  to  be  present.  Persons  of  the  middle 
classes  in  this  country  [Egypt],  if  living  in  a 
retired  situation,  sometimes  take  their  supper 
before  the  door  of  their  house,  and  invite  every 
; passenger  of  respectable  appearance  to  eat  with 
them.a  This  is  very  commonly  done  among  the 
lower  orders.  In  cities  and  large  towns  claims 
on  hospitality  are  unfrequent,  as  there  are  many 
wekalehs  or  khdns,  where  strangers  may  obtain 
lodging ; and  food  is  very  easily  procured : but  in 
the  villages  travellers  are  often  lodged  and  enter- 
tained by  the  Sheykh  or  some  other  inhabitant ; 
and  if  the  guest  be  a person  of  the  middle  or 
higher  classes,  or  even  not  very  poor,  he  gives  a 
present  to  the  host’s  servants,  or  to  the  host  him- 
self, In  the  desert,  however,  a present  is  seldom 
received  from  a guest.  By  a Sunneh  law  a tra- 
veller may  claim  entertainment,  of  any  person  able 
to  afford  it  to  him,  for  three  days.  The  account 
of  Abraham’s  entertaining  the  three  angels,  related 
in  the  Bible,  presents  a perfect  picture  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a modern  Bedawee  sheykh  receives 
travellers  arriving  at  his  encampment.  He  imme- 
diately orders  his  wife  or  women  to  make  bread, 
slaughters  a sheep  or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses 
it  in  haste,  and  bringing  milk  and  any  other  pro- 
visions that  he  may  have  ready  at  hand,  with  the 
bread  and  the  meat  which  he  has  dressed,  sets 
them  before  his  guests.  If  these  be  persons  of  high 
rank,  he  stands  by  them  while  they  eat,  as  Abra- 
ham did  in  the  case  above  alluded  to.  Most 
B'edawees  will  suffer  almost  any  injury  to  them- 
selves or  their  families  rather  than  allow  their 
guests  to  be  ill-treated  while  under  their  pro- 
tection. There  are  Arabs  who  even  regard  the 

a “ It  is  said  to  have  been  a custom  of  some  of  the 
Barmekees  (the  family  so  renowned  for  their  gene- 
rosity) to  keep  open  house  during  the  hours  of  meals, 
and  to  allow  no  one  who  applied  at  such  times  for  ad- 
mission to  be  repulsed.” — Lane’s  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  ch.  v.  note  97. 

b The  time  of  entertainment,  according  to  the  pre- 
cept of  Mohammad,  is  three  days,  and  he  permitted  a 
guest  to  take  this  right  by  force  ; although  one  day 
and  one  night  is  the  period  of  the  host’s  being  “ kind  ” 
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chastity  of  their  wives  as  not  too  precious  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  gratification  of  their  guests  (see 
Burckhardt’s  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  fyc.,  8vo.  ed. 
i.  179,  180)  ; and  at  an  encampment  of  the  Bish^- 
reen,  I ascertained  that  there  are  many  persons  in 
this  great  tribe  (which  inhabits  a large  portion  of 
the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea)  who 
offer  their  unmarried  daughters  (cf.  Gen.  xxi.  8; 
Judg.  xix.  24)  to  their  guests,  merely  from  motives 
of  hospitality,  and  not  for  hire”  (Mod.  Eg.  ch. 
xiii.).  Mr.  Lane  adds  that  there  used  to  be  a very 
numerous  class  of  persons,  called  Tufeylees,  who 
lived  by  spunging,  presuming  on  the  well-known 
hospitality  of  their  countrymen,  and  going  from 
house  to  house  where  entertainments  were  being 
given.  The  Arabs  along  the  Syrian  frontier  usually 
pitch  the  Sheykh’s  tent  towards  the  west,  that  is, 
towards  the  inhabited  country,  to  invite  passengers 
and  lodge  them  on  their  way  (Burckhardt’s  Notes 
on  the  Bedouins,  fyc.,  8vo.  ed.,  i.  33)  ; it  is  held  to 
be  disgraceful  to  encamp  in  a place  out  of  the  way 
of  travellers ; and  it  is  a custom  of  the  Bedawees 
to  light  fires  in  their  encampments  to  attract  tra- 
vellers, and  to  keep  dogs  who,  besides  watching 
against  robbers,  may  in  the  night-time  guide  way- 
farers to  their  tents.  Hence  a hospitable  man  is 
proverbially  called  “one  whose  dogs  bark  loudly.  ”b 
Approaching  an  encampment,  the  traveller  often 
sees  several  horsemen  coming  towards  him,  and 
striving  who  shall  be  first  to  claim  him  as  a 
guest.  The  favourite  national  game  of  the  Arabs 
before  El-IshTm  illustrates  their  hospitality.  It 
was  called  “ Meysir,”  and  was  played  with  arrows, 
some  notched  and  others  without  marks.  A young 
camel  was  bought  and  killed,  and  divided  into 
24  portions;  those  who  drew  marked  arrows  had 
shares  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  notches ; 
those  who  drew  blanks  paid  the  cost  of  the  camel 
among  them.  Neither  party,  however,  ate  of  the 
flesh  of  the  camel,  which  was  always  given  to  the 
poor,  and  “this  they  did  out  of  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion,” says  Sale,  “ it  being  reckoned  a shame  for  a 
man  to  stand  out,  and  not  venture  his  money  on 
such  an  occasion.”  Sale,  however,  is  hardly  philo- 
sophical in  this  remark,  which  concerns  only  the 
abuse  of  a practice  originally  arising  from  a na- 
tional virtue:  but  Mohammad  forbade  the  game, 
with  all  other  games  of  chance,  on  the  plea  that  it 
gave  rise  to  quarrels,  &c.  (Sale’s  Preliminary  Dis- 
course, p.  96,  ed.  1836,  and  Kur-an,  ch.  ii.  and  v.). 

The  Oriental  respect  for  the  covenant  of  bread 
and  salt,  or  salt  alone,  certainly  sprang  from  the 
high  regard  in  which  hospitality  was  held.  Even 
accidentally  to  taste  another’s  salt  imposes  this 
obligation  ; and  to  so  great  an  extent  is  the  feeling 
carried  that  a thief  has  been  known  to  give  up  his 
booty  in  obedience  to  it.  Thus  El-Leys  Es-Saffdr, 
when  a robber,  left  his  booty  in  the  passage  of  the 
royal  treasury  of  Sijistdn ; accidentally  he  stumbled 
over,  and,  in  the  dark,  tasted  a lump  of  rock-salt : 
his  respect  for  his  covenant  gained  his  pardon,  and 
he  became  the  founder  of  a royal  dynasty  (Lane’s 

to  him  (Mishhat  el-Musabeeh,  ii.  329,  cited  in  Lane’s 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  Intr.  note  13).  Burckhardt 
(Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  See.,  i.  178,  179,  cited  in  the 
same  note)  says  that  a stranger  without  friends  in  a 
camp  ahghts  at  the  first  tent,  where  the  women,  in 
the  absence  of  the  owner,  provide  for  his  refreshment. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  days  and  four  hours,  he  must, 
if  he  would  avoid  censure,  either  assist  in  household 
duties,  or  claim  hospitality  at  another  tent. 
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Thousand  and  One  Nights,  xv.  note  21).  The 
Arab  peculiarity  was  carried  into  Spain  by  the  so- 
called  Moors. 

For  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
the  entertainment  of  guests,  and  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  art.  Hospitium.  They 
are  incidentally  illustrated  by  passages  in  the  N.  T., 
but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  those  so 
derived,  and  the  native  Oriental  customs  which, 
as  we  have  said,  are  very  similar.  To  one  of  the 
customs  of  classical  antiquity  a reference  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Rev.  ii.  17 : “To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and 
will  give  him  a white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving 
he  that  receiveth  [it].”  [E.  S.  P.j 

HO'THAM  (Dnin  ; Xooddv,  Alex.  XcoOdp. ; 
Hot  ham),  a man  of  Asher ; son  of  Heber,  of  the 
family  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  32). 

HO'THAN  (Dnin,  i.  e.  Hotham  ; XcoOdp., 
Alex.  Xusddv ; Hotham ),  a man  of  Aroer,  father 
of  Shama  and  Jehiel,  two  of  the  heroes  of  David’s 
guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  44).  The  substitution  of  Hothan 
for  Hotham  is  an  error  which  has  been  retained 
from  the  edition  of  1611  till  now.  (Comp,  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  both  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding name.) 

HO'THIR  O'nin  ; 'OOi, pi,  Alex,  ’iwtfipl  ; 
Othir ),  the  13th  son  of  Heman  “ the  king’s  seer” 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  4),  and  therefore  a Kohathite  Levite. 
He  had  the  charge  of  the  twenty-first  course  of  the 
musicians  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (xxv.  28). 

HOUR  (IW,  NJW,  Chald.).  This  word  is 

first  found  in  Dan.  iii.  6,  iv.  19,  33,  v.  5 ; and  it 
occurs  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (Jud.  xiv.  8, 

2 Esd.  ix.  44).  It  seems  to  be  a vague  expression 
for  a short  period,  and  the  frequent  phrase  “ in  the 
same  hour  ” means  “ immediately  ” : hence  we  find 
substituted  in  theTargum  for  y)H2),  “in  a 
moment”  (Num.  xvi.  21,  &c.).  "flpa  is  frequently 
used  in  the  same  way  by  the  N.  T.  writers  (Matt, 
viii.  13  ; Luke  xii.  39,  &c.).  It  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
as  a rendering  for  various  words  meaning  time,  just 
as  it  does  in  Greek  writers  long  before  it  acquired 
the  specific  meaning  of  our  word  “hour.”  Saah  is 
still  used  in  Arabic  both  for  an  hour  and  a moment. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  unacquainted 
with  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  24  parts. 
The  general  distinctions  of  “ morning,  evening,  and 
noonday”  (Ps.  lv.  17)  were  sufficient  for  them  at 
first,  as  they  were  for  the  early  Greeks  (Horn.  II. 
xxi.  Ill);  afterwards  the  Greeks  adopted  five 
marked  periods  of  the  day  (Jul.  Pollux,  Onom.  i. 
68 ; Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  ii.  de  Glor .),  and  the 
Hebrews  parcelled  out  the  period  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  into  a series  of  minute  divisions  distin- 
guished by  the  sun’s  course  [Day],  as  is  still  done 
by  the  Arabs,  who  have  stated  forms  of  prayers  for 
each  period  (Lane’s  Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  3). 

The  early  Jews  appear  to  have  divided  the  day 
into  four  parts  (Neh.  ix.  3),  and  the  night  into 
three  watches  (Judg. vii.  19)  [Day;  Watches], 
and  even  in  the  N.  T.  we  find  a trace  of  this  division 
in  Matt.  xx.  1-5.  There  is  however  no  proof  of  the 
assertion  sometimes  made,  that  &pa  in  the  Gospels 
may  occasionally  mean  a space  of  three  hours. 

The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day  into 
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12  hours  from  the  Babylonians  (Herod,  ii.  109, 
comp.  Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  334).  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with  this 
way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  they  too  learnt  it  from  the 
Babylonians  during  the  Captivity  (Waehner,  Ant. 
Hebr.  §v.  i.  8,  9.).  They  may  have  had  some  such 
division  at  a much  earlier  period,  as  has  been  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Ahaz  erected  a sun-dial  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  use  of  which  had  probably  been  learnt 
from  Babylon.  There  is  however  the  greatest  un- 
certainty as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
(A.  V.  “ degrees,”  Is.  xxxviii.  8).  [Dial.]  It  is 
strange  that  the  Jews  were  not  acquainted  with  this 
method  of  reckoning  even  earlier,  for,  although  a 
purely  conventional  one,  it  is  naturally  suggested 
by  the  months  in  a year.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  thinks 
that  it  arose  from  a less  obvious  cause  (Rawlinson, 
Herod,  ii.  334).  In  whatever  way  originated,  it 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a very  early  period. 
They  had  12  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night 
(called  Nau  = hour),  each  of  which  had  its  own 
genius,  drawn  with  a star  on  its  head.  The 
word  is  said  by  Lepsius  to  be  found  as  far  back 
as  the  5th  dynasty  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  135). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hours,  viz.  (1 .)  the  astro- 
nomical or  equinoctial  hour,  i.  e.  the  24th  part  of 
a civil  day,  which  although  “ known  to  astrono- 
mers, was  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  common  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  era  ” {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Hora ) : and 
(2.)  the  natural  hour  (which  the  Rabbis  called 
TlVOftt,  KoupiKai  or  temporales),  i.  e.  the  12th 
part  of  the  natural  day,  or  of  the  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  These  are  the  hours  meant 
in  the  N.  T.,  Josephus,  and  the  Rabbis  (John  xi. 
9,  &c. ; Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §3),  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  perpetually  vary  in  length,  so 
as  to  be  very  different  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
Besides  this  an  hour  of  the  day  would  always  mean 
a different  length  of  time  from  an  hour  of  the 
night  except  at  the  equinox.  From  the  consequent 
uncertainty  of  the  term  there  arose  the  proverbial 
expression  ‘‘not  all  hours  are  equal”  (R.  Joshua 
ap.  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  345).  At  the  equinoxes 
the  third  hour  would  correspond  to  9 o’clock ; the 
sixth  would  always  be  at  noon.  To  find  the  exact 
time  meant  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  we  must 
know  when  the  sun  rises  in  Palestine,  and  reduce 
the  hours  to  our  reckoning  accordingly.  [Day.] 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Tag,  Uhren;  Jahn  Arch.  Bibl.  §101.) 
What  horologic  contrivances  the  Jews  possessed  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  is  uncertain  ; but  we  may 
safely  suppose  that  they  had  gnomons,  dials,  and 
clepsydrae,  all  of  which  had  long  been  known  to 
the  Persians  and  other  nations  with  whom  they  had1 
come  in  contact.  Of  course  the  two  first  were  in- 
accurate and  uncertain  indications,  but  the  water- 
clock  by  ingenious  modifications,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  became  a very  tolerable  assist- 
ance in  marking  time.  • Mention  is  also  made  of  a 
curious  invention  called  r\V&  by  which  a 

figure  was  constructed  so  as  to  drop  a stone  into 
a brazen  basin  every  hour,  the  sound  of  which  was 
heard  for  a great  distance  and  announced  the  time 
(Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  s.  v.  Hora). 

For  the  purposes  of  prayer  the  old  division  of  the 
day  into  4 portions  was  continued  in  the  Temple 
service,  as  we  see  from  Actsdi.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  9. 
The  Jews  supposed  that  the  3rd  hour  had  been 
consecrated  by  Abraham,  the  6th  by  Isaac,  and 
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the  9th  ty  Jacob  (Kimchi ; Schoettgen,  Hor.  i 
llebr.  ad  Acts  iii.  1).  It  is  probable  that  the  ca-  I 
nonical  hours  observed  by  the  Romanists  (of  which  ! 
there  are  8 in  the  24)  are  derived  from  these  Temple  | 
hours  ( Moses  and  Aar.  iii.  9). 

The  Rabbis  pretend  that  the  hours  were  divided 
into  1080  D'p^n  (minutes),  and  56,848  D'jm  I 
(seconds),  which  numbers  were  chosen  because  they 
are  so  easily  divisible  {Gem.  Hier.  Berachoth , 2,  4; 
In  Reland  Ant.  llebr.  iv.  1,  §19).  [F.  W.  F.] 

HOUSE  (PP2  ; obcos ; domus ; Chald.  D-12, 
to  pass  the  night,  Gesen.  Thes.  191  b.),  a dwelling  in 
general,  whether  literally,  as  house,  tent,  palace,  cita- 
del, tomb,  derivatively  as  tabernacle,  temple,  heaven, 
or  metaphorically  as  family.  Although  in  Oriental 
language,  every  tent  (see  Gesen.  p.  32)  may  be 
regarded  as  a house  (Harmer,  Obs.  i.  194),  yet  the 
distinction  between  the  permanent  dwelling-house 
and  the  tent  must  have  taken  rise  from  the  moment 
of  the  division  of  mankind  into  dwellers  in  tents 
and  builders  of  cities,  i.  e.  of  permanent  habitations 
(Gen.  iv.  17,  20  ; Is.  xxxviii.  12).  The  Hebrews 
did  not  become  dwellers  in  cities  till  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  and  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvii. 

3 ; Ex.  xii.  7 ; Heb.  xi.  9),  while  the  Canaanites  as 
well  as  the  Assyrians  were  from  an  earlier  period 
builders  and  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it  was  into 
the  houses  and  cities  built  by  the  former  that  the 
Hebrews  entered  to  take  possession  after  the  con- 
quest (Gen.  x.  11,  19,  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  20  ; 
Num.  xi.  27;  Deut.  vi.  10,  11).  The  private 
dwellings  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  have 
altogether  perished,  but  the  solid  material  of  the 
houses  of  Syria,  east  of  the  Jordan,  may  perhaps 
have  preserved  entire  specimens  of  the  ancient 
dwellings,  even  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  that 
region  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  195,  196;  C.  C.  Gra- 
ham in  Camb.  Essays,  1859,  p.  160,  &c.  ; comp. 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  171,  172). 

In  inferring  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  ancient 
Jewish  or  Oriental  houses,  as  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, from  existing  dwellings  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
the  East  in  general,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
difference  in  climate  between  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
Palestine,  a cause  from  which  would  proceed 
differences  in  certain  cases  of  material  and  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  of  domestic  arrangement. 

1.  The  houses  of  the  rural  poor  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  in  most  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  huts  of  mud,  or  sun- 
burnt bricks.  In  some  parts  of  Palestine  and 
Arabia  stone  is  used,  and  in  certain  districts  caves 
in  the  rock  are  used  as  dwellings  (Amos,  v.  11  : 
Bartlett,  Walks,  p.  117 ; Caves).  The  houses 
are  usually  of  one  story  only,  viz.  the  ground 
floor,  and  sometimes  contain  only  one  apartment. 
Sometimes  a small  court  for  the  cattle  is  attached  ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  cattle  are  housed  in  the  same 
building,  or  the  people  live  on  a raised  platform, 
and  the  cattle  round  them  on  the  ground  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  70;  Jolliffe, 
Letters,  i.  43;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  170  ; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  ii.  119).  In  lower  Egypt 
the  oxen  occupy  the  width  of  the  chamber  farthest 
from  the  entrance ; it  is  built  of  brick  or  mud, 
about  four  feet  high,  and  the  top  is  often  used  as 
a sleeping  place  in  winter.  The  windows  are  small 
apertux-es  high  up  in  the  walls,  sometimes  grated 
with  wood  (Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  241,  ii.  101, 

1 19,  301,  329  ; Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  44).  The  x-oofs 
are  commonly  but  not  always  flat,  and  are  usually 
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formed  of  a plaster  of  mud  and  straw  laid  upon 
boughs  or  rafters  ; and  upon  the  flat  roofs,  tents  or 
“ booths  ” of  boughs  or  rushes  are  often  raised  to 
be  used  as  sleeping-places  in  summer  (Trby  and 


A Nostorian  House,  with  stages  upon  the  rooH'or  sleeping. 

(Layartl,  Nineveh,  l.  1770 

Mangxes,  71;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  49,  53;  Layaxd, 
Nin.  fy  Bab.  112;  Nineveh,  i.  176;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  280  ; Travels,  i.  190 ; Van  Egmont,  ii.  32  ; 
Malan,  Magdala  &f  Bethany,  15).  To  this  descrip- 
tion the  houses  of  ancient  Egypt  and  also  of  Assyria, 
as  l'epi’esented  in  the  monuments,  in  great  measure 
correspond  (Layax-d,  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  pt.  ii. 
pi.  49,  50  ; bas-i’elief  in  Brit.  Mus.  Assyrian  room, 
No.  49  ; first  Egypt,  room,  case  17  ; Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  i.  13  ; Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  19,  97). 
In  the  towns  the  houses  of  the  inferior  kind  do  not 
differ  much  from  the  above  description,  but  they 
ai-e  sometimes  of  more  than  one  story,  and  the  roof- 
terraces  are  moi’e  carefully  constructed.  In  Palestine 
they  ai*e  often  of  stone 
(Jolliffe,  i.  26). 

2.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  pooi-est  houses 
and  those  of  the  class 
next  above  them  is  greater 
than  between  these  and’ 
the  houses  of  the  first 
rank.  The  prevailing  plan 
of  Eastern  houses  of  this 
class  presents,  as  was  the 
case  in  ancient  Egypt,  a 
front  of  wall,  whose  blank 
and  mean  appearance  is 
usually  relieved  oxxly  by 

the  door  and  a few  latticed  and  projecting  windows 
( Views  in  Syria,  ii.  25).  Within  this  is  a court  ox- 
courts  with  apartments  opening  into  them.  Some 
of  the  finest  houses  in  the  East  are  to  be  found  at 
Damascus,  where  in  some  of  them  are  seven  such 
coux-ts.  When  there  ax-e  only  two,  the  innermost  is 
the  hareem,  in  which  the  women  and  childx-en  live, 
and  which  is  jealously  secluded  from  the  entrance  of 
any  man  but  the  master  of  the  house  (Burckhardt, 
Travels,  i.  188  ; Van  Egmont,  ii.  246,  253 ; Shaw, 
p.  207  ; Pox-ter,  Damascus,  i.  34,  37,  60  ; Chardin, 
Voyages,  vi.  6 ; Lane,  Mod . Eg.  i.  179, 207).  Over 
the  door  is  a projecting  window  with  a lattice  more 
or  less  elabox-ately  wrought,  v hich,  except  in  times  of 
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public  celebrations,  is  usually  closed  (2  K.  ix.  30  ; 
Shaw,  Travels , 207 ; Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  27). 
The  doorway  or  door  bears  an  inscription  from  the 


Entrance  to  house  in  Cairo.  (Lane,  Modem  Egyptians .) 

Kuran,  as  the,  ancient  Egyptian  houses  had  inscrip- 
tions over  their  doors,  and  as  the  Israelites  were 
directed  to  write  sentences  from  the  Law  over  their 
gates.  [Gate.]  The  entrance  is  usually  guarded 
within  from  sight  by  a wall  or  some  arrangement 
of  the  passages.  In  the  passage  is  a stone  seat  for 
the  porter  and  other  servants  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i. 
32:  Shaw,  Trav.  207;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  111). 
Beyoiid  this  passage  is  an  open  court  like  the  Roman 
impluvium,  often  paved  with  marble.  Into  this 
the  principal  apartments  look,  and  are  either  open 
to  it  in  front,  or  are  entered  from  it  by  doors. 
Au  awning  is  sometimes  drawn  over  the  court, 


Inner  court  of  house  in  Cairo,  with  Mak’ad. 
(Lane,  Modern  Egyptians.) 


and  the  floor  strewed  with  carpets  on  festive  occa- 
sions (Shaw,  208).  On  he  ground-floor  there  is 
generally  an  apartment  for  male  visitors,  called 
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mandaruh,  having  a portion  of  the  floor  sunk  below 
the  rest  called  durkaah.  This  is  often  paved  with 
marble  or  coloured  tiles,  and  has  in  the  centre  a 
fountain.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  a raised  plat- 
form called  leewan,  with  a mattress  and  cushions 
at  the  back  on  each  of  the  three  sides.  This  seat 
or  sofa  is  called  deevcdn.  Every  person  on  en- 
trance takes  off  his  shoes  on  the  durka'ah  before 
stepping  on  the  leewan  (Ex.  iii.  5 ; Josh.  v.  15  ; 
Luke  vii.  38).  The  ceilings  over  the  leewan  and 
durka'ah  are  often  richly  panelled  and  ornamented 
(Jer.  xxii.  14).  [Ceiling.]  The  stairs  to  the  upper 
apartments  are  in  Syria  usually  in  a corner  of  the 
court  (Robinson,  iii.  302).  When  there  is  no 
upper  story  the  lower  rooms  are  usually  loftier. 
In  Persia  they  are  open  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
only  divided  from  the  court  by  a low  partition 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  10;  Chardin,  iv.  119; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  18,  19  ; Views  in  Syria, 
i.  56).  Around  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  court 
is  a verandah,  often  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over 
which,  when  there  is  more  than  one  floor,  runs  a 
second  gallery  of  like  depth  with  a balustrade 
(Shaw,  p.  208).  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  recep- 
tion room  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  court 
(Chardin,  iv.  118;  Views  in  Syria,  i.  56),  we 
may,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle 


Court  of  house  at  Antioch. 


of  the  paralytic  (Mark  ii.  3 ; Luke  v.  18),  suppose, 
1.  either  that  our  Lord  was  standing  under  the 
verandah,  and  the  people  in  front  in  the  court. 
The  bearers  of  the  sick  man  ascended  the  stairs  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  taking  off  a portion  of  the 
boarded  covering  of  the  verandah,  or  removing  the 
awning  over  the  impluvium,  rb  y.4<rov,  in  the 
former  case  let  down  the  bed  through  the  verandah 
roof,  or  in  the  latter,  down  by  way  of  the  roof,  5m 
T&V  KtpajJLwv,  and  deposited  it  before  the  Saviour 
(Shaw,  212).  2.  Another  explanation  presents  it- 

self in  considering  the  room  where  the  company 
were  assembled  as  the  virepwov,  and  the  roof  opened 
for  the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  house  (Trench, 
Miracles,  199  ^ Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  39).  3.  And 

one  still  more  simple  is  found  in  regarding  the 
house  as  one  of  the  rude  dwellings  now  to  be  seen 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a mere  room  “ 10  or  12  feet 
high  and  as  many  or  more  square,”  with  no  opening 
except  the  door.  The  roof,  used  as  a sleeping-place, 
is  reached  by  a ladder  from  the  outside,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  paralytic,  unable  to  approach  the 
door,  would  thus  have  ascended  the  roof,  and  hav- 
ing uncovered  it  (e|opu|avres),  let  him  down  into 
the  room  where  our  Lord  was  (Malan,  l.  c.). 

The  stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  or  to  the 
roof  are  often  shaded  by  vines  or  creeping  plants, 
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and  the  courts,  especially  the  inner  ones,  planted 
with  trees.  The  court  has  often  a well  or  tank  in  it 
(Ps.  cxxviii.  3 ; 2 Sam.  xvii.  18  ; Russell,  Aleppo, 
i.  24,  32  ; Wilkinson,  i.  6,  8 ; Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  32  ; 
Views  in  Syria,  i.  56 \ 


KA'ah  of  liou&e  in  Cairo.  (Lane.) 


Besides  the  mandarah,  there  is  sometimes  a second 
room,  either  on  the  ground  or  the  upper  floor,  called 
Ka  ah,  fitted  with  deewans,  and  at  the  corners  of 
these  rooms  portions  taken  off  and  enclosed  form 
retiring  rooms  (Lane,  i.  39  ; Russell,  i.  31,  33). 

When  there  is  no  second  floor,  but  more  than  one 
court,  the  women’s  apartments,  hareem,  harem  or 


haram  (^j^»  and  secluded,  or  prohibited. 

with  which  may  be  compared  the  Hebrew  Armon 
Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  App.  §82),  are  usually  in 
the  second  court ; otherwise  they  form  a separate 
building  within  the  general  enclosure,  or  are  above  on 
the  first  floor  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  179,  207;  Views  in 
Syria , i . 5 6 ) . The  entrance  to  the  harem  i s crossed  by 
no  one  but  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  domestics 
belonging  to  the  female  establishment.  Though  this 
remark  would  not  apply  in  the  same  degree  to  Jewish 
habits,  the  privacy  of  the  women’s  apartments  may 
possibly  be  indicated  by  the  “inner  chamber”  (“I'll!  ; 
rayuViov ; cubiculum)  resorted  to  as  a hiding-place 
(1  K.  xx.  30,  xxii.  25  ; see  Judg.  xv.  1).  Solomon, 
in  his  marriage  with  a foreigner,  introduced  also 


Interior  of  house  (harem)  in  Damascus 


foreign  usage  in  this  respect,  which  was  earned 
farther  in  subsequent  times  (1  K.  vii.  8;  2 K. 
xxiv.  15.  [Women.]  The  harem  of  the  Persian 
monarch  (D'KO  TPS  ; 8 yvvaiKc&v ; domus  femi- 
narurn)  is  noticed  in  the  book  of  Esther  (ii.  3). 

When  there  is  an  upper  story,  the  Ka’ah  forms 
the  most  important  apartment,  and  thus  probably 
answers  to  the  inrepwou,  which  was  often  the 
“guest-chamber”  (Luke  xxii.  12;  Acts  i.  13,  ix. 
37,  xx.  8;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  154).  The 
windows  of  the  upper  rooms  often  project  one  or 
two  feet,  and  form  a kiosk  or  latticed  chamber,  the 
ceilings  of  which  are  elaborately  ornamented  (Lane, 
i.  27  ; Russell,  i.  102;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  190). 
Such  may  have  been  the  “ chamber  in  the  wall  ” 
(fl^g  ; xmeptyov  ; coenaculum  ; Gesen.  p.  1030) 

made,  or  rather  set  apart  for  Elisha,  by  the  Shu- 
nemite  woman  (2  K.  iv.  10,  11).  ■ So  also  the 
“summer  parlour”  of  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  20,  23, 
but  see  Wilkinson,  i.  11), the  “ loft  ” of  the  widow  of 
Zarephath  (1  K . xvii  .19).  The  ‘ ‘ lattice  ” (rD3£^  • 
hiKTvwrbv ; cancelli ) through  which  Ahaziah  fell, 
perhaps  belonged  to  an  upper  chamber  of  this  kind 
(2  K.  i.  2),  as  also  the  “ third  loft  ” (TpiaTeyov) 
from  which  Eutychus  fell  (Acts  xx.  9;  comp.  Jer. 
xxii.  13).  There  are  usually  no  special  bed-rooms 
in  Eastern  houses,  and 
thus  the  room  in  which 
Ishbosheth  was  mur- 
dered was  probably  an 
ordinary  room  with  a 
deewan,  on  which  he 
was  sleeping  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  (2 
Sam.  iv.  5,  6 ; Lane, 
i.  41). 

Sometimes  the  dee* 
wan  is  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of 
cellars  underneath  foi 
stores  of  all  kinds  (ra 
yuela,  Matt.  xxiv.  26 ; 

Russell,  i.  32). 

The  outer  doors  are 
closed  with  a wooden 
lock,  but  in  some  cases 
the  apartments  are  di- 
vided from  each  other 
by  curtains  only  (Lane, 
i.  42  ; Chardin,  iv. 

123;  Russell,  i.  21). 

There  are  no  chim- 
neys, but  fire  is  made 
when  required  with 
charcoal  in  a chafing-, 
dish  ; or  a fire  of1*^ 
wood  might  be  kindled 
in  the  open  court  Of 
the  house  (Luke  xxii. 

55  ; Russell,  i.  21 ; Lane,  i.  41 ; Chardin,  iv.  120). 

Besides  the  mandarah  some  houses  in  Cairo  have 
an  apartment  called  mak'ad,  open  in  front  to  the 
court,  with  two  or  more  arches,  and  a railing ; and 
a pillar  to  support  the  wall  above  (Lane,  i.  38). 
It  was  in  a,  chamber  of  this  kind,  probably  one  of 
the  lai'gest  size  to  be  found  in  a palace,  that  our 
Lord  was  being  arraigned  before  the  High-priest, 
at  tin  time  when  the  denial  of  Him  by  St.  Peter 
took  i lace.  He  “ turned  and  looked”  on  Peter  as 
he  stood  by  the  fire  in  the  court  (Luke  xxii.  56.61 ; 
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iohn  xviii.  24),  whilst  He  himself  was  in  the  “ hall 
of  Judgment,”  the  rnak’ad.  Such  was  the  “porch 
of  judgment  ” built  by  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  7)  which 
finds  a parallel  in  the  golden  alcove  of  Mohammed 
Uzbek  (Ibn  Batuta,  Trav.  76,  ed.  Lee). 

Before  quitting  the  interior  of  the  house  we  may 
observe,  that  on  the  deewdn,  the  corner  is  the  place 
of  honour,  which  is  never  quitted  by  the  master  of 
the  house  in  receiving  strangers  (Russell,  i.  27  ; 
Malan,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  38).  The  roofs  of  Eastern 
houses  are,  as  has  been  said,  mostly  flat,  though 
there  are  sometimes  domes  over  some  of  the  rooms. 
The  flat  portions  are  plastered  with  a composi- 
tion of  mortar,  tar,  ashes,  and  sand,  which  in 
time  becomes  very  hard,  but  when  not  laid  on  at 
the  proper  season  is  apt  to  crack  in  winter,  and  the 
ram  is  thus  admitted.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
every  roof  is  provided  with  a roller,  which  is  set 
at  work  after  rain.  In  many  cases  the  terrace 
roof  is  little  better  than  earth  rolled  hard.  On  ill- 
compacted  roofs  grass  is  often  found  springing  into 
a short-lived  existence  (Prov.  xix.  13,  xxvii.  15; 
Ps.  cxxix.  6,  7 ; Is.  xxxvii.  27  ; Shaw,  210  ; Lane, 

i.  27  ; Robinson,  iii.  39,44,  60). 

In  no  point  do  Oriental  domestic  habits  differ 
more  from  European  than  in  the  use  of  the  roof. 
Its  flat  surface  is  made  useful  for  various  house- 
hold purposes,  as  drying  com,  hanging  up  linen, 
and  preparing  figs  and  raisins  (Shaw,  211  ; 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  191).  The  roofs  are  used 
as  places  of  recreation  in  the  evening,  and  often  as 
sleeping-places  at  night  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvi.  22  ; Dan. 
iv.  29;  1 Sam.  ix.  25,  26 ; Job  xxvii.  18  ; Prov.  xxi. 
9;  Shaw,  211;  Russell,  i.  35;  Chardin,  iv.  116; 
Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  177).  They  were  also  used  as 
places  for  devotion,  and  even  idolatrous  worship 
(Jer.  xxxii.  29,  xix.  13;  2 K.  xxiii.  12  ; Zeph. 
i.  5 ; Acts  x.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles booths  were  erected  by  the  Jews  on  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  as  in  the  present  day  huts  of 
boughs  are  sometimes  erected  on  the  housetops  as 
sleeping-places,  or  places  of  retirement  from  the 
heat  in  summer  time  (Neh.  viii.  16;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  280).  As  among  the  Jews  the  seclusion 
of  women  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  Moham- 
medan usage,  it  is  probable  that  the  house-top  was 
made,  as  it  is  among  Christian  inhabitants,  more  a 
place  of  public  meeting  both  for  men  and  women, 
than  is  the  case  among  Mohammedans,  who  care- 
fully seclude  their  roofs  from  inspection  by  parti- 
tions (Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  191 ; comp.  Wilkinson, 
i.  23).  The  Christians  at  Aleppo,  in  Russell’s  time, 
lived  contiguous,  and  made  their  housetops  a means 
of  mutual  communication  to  avoid  passing  through 
the  streets  in  time  of  plague  (Russell,  i.  35).  In 
the  same  manner  the  house-top  might  be  made  a 
means  of  escape  by  the  stairs  by  which  it  was 
reached  without  entering  any  of  the  apartments  of 
the  house  (Matt.  xxiv.  17,  x.  27  ; Luke  xii.  3). 

Both  Jews  and  heathens  were  in  the  habit  of 
wailing  publicly  on  the  house-tops  (Is.  xv.  3, 
xxii.  1 ; Jer.  xlviii.  38).  Protection  of  the  roof 
by  parapets  was  enjoined  by  the  law  (Deut.  xxii.  8). 
The  parapets  thus  constructed,  of  which  the  types 
may  be  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian  houses,  were  some- 
times of  open  work,  and  it  is  to  a fall  through,  or 
over  one  of  these  that  the  injury  by  which  Ahaziah 
suffered  is  sometimes  ascribed  (Shaw,  211).  To 
pass  over  roofs  for  plundering  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  safety,  would  be  no  difficult  matter  (Joel  ii.  9). 
In  ancient  Egyptian  and  also  in  Assyrian  houses  a 
sort  of  raised  story  was  sometimes  built  above  the 
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roof,  and  in  the  former  an  open  chamber,  roofeu  or 
covered  with  awning,  was  sometimes  erected  on  the 
house-top  (Wilkinson,  i.  9 ; Layard,  Mon.  of  Nin. 

ii.  pi.  49,  50). 

There  are  usually  no  fire-places,  except  in  the 
kitchen,  the  furniture  of  which  consists  of  a sort  of 
raised  platform  of  brick  with  receptacles  in  it  for 
fire,  answering  to  the  “ boiling  places  ” (711^^111!?  ; 
yayeipua-,  culinae ) of  Ezekiel  (xlvi.  23;  Lane, 
i.  41 ; Gesen.  p.  249). 

Special  apartments  were  devoted  in  larger  houses 
to  winter  and  summer  uses  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22;  Am. 

iii.  15;  Chardin,  iv.  119). 

The  ivory  house  of  Ahab  was  probably  a palace 
largely  ornamented  with  inlaid  ivory.  [Palace.] 

The  circumstance  of  Samson’s  pulling  down  the 
house  by  means  of  the  pillars,  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  of  the  company  being  assembled  on 
tiers  of  balconies  above  each  other,  supported  by 
central  pillars  on  the  basement ; when  these  were 
pulled  down  the  whole  of  the  upper  floors  would 
fall  also  (Judg.  xvi.  26;  Shaw,  211). 

Houses  for  jewels  and  armour  were  built  and 
furnished  under  the  kings  (2  K.  xx.  13).  The 
draught  house  (rYlfcOflD  ; Koirpwv ; latrinae)  wras 
doubtless  a public  latrine,  such  as  exists  in  modern 
Eastern  cities  (2  K.  x.  27  ; Russell,  i.  34). 

Leprosy  in  the  house  was  probably  a nitrous 
efflorescence  on  the  walls,  which  was  injurious  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  house,  and  whose  removal  was 
therefore  strictly  enjoined  by  the  law  (Lev.  xiv. 
34,  55;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of  Pal.  p.  112; 
Winer,  s.v.  Haiiscr'). 

The  word  JV2  is  prefixed  to  words  constituting 
a local  name,  as  Bethany,  Bethhoron,  &c.  In  modern 
names  it  is  represented  by  Beit,  as  Beitlahm. 

[H.  W.  P.] 

HUK'KOK  (pj?n  ; ’I anava,  Alex.  ’Ikcvk  ; 
Hucucci ),  a place  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtah 
(Josh.  xix.  34)  named  next  to  Aznoth-Tabor.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomast. 
“ Icoc”),  but  in  such  a manner  as  to  show  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  it  but  from  the  Text.  By 
Hap-Parchi  in  1320,  and  in  our  own  times  by 
Wolcott  and  by  Robinson,  Hukkok  has  been  reco- 
vered in  Yakuk,  a village  in  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali,  west  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  about  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Safed,  and  at  the 
head  of  Wady-el- Amud.  An  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition locates  here  the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  (Zunz, 
in  B.  Tudela,  ii.  421  ; Schwarz.  182  ; Robinson, 
iii.  81,  82).  [G.] 

HU'KOK  (pp-in  ; y ’A k<xk,  Alex.  ’I a/cdfc ; 
Hucac ),  a name  which  in  1 Chr.  vi.  75  is  sub- 
stituted for  Helkath  in  the  parallel  list  of  the  Ger- 
shonite  cities  in  Asher,  in  Josh.  xxi. 

HUL  (^in  ; 1'OoA),  the  second  son  of  Aram,  ana 
grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  23).  The  geographical 
position  of  the  people  whom  he  represents,  is  not 
well  decided.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §4)  and  Jerome 
fix  it  in  Armenia ; Schulthess  {Par ad.  p.  262)  on 
etymological  grounds  (as  thougn  the  name  = b\n, 
sand ) proposes  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  ; 
von  Bohlen  (Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  249)  places  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chaldaea.  The  strongest  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  district  about  the  roots  of 
Lebanon,  where  the  names  Ard-el-Huleh,  a district 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Merom ; OvKaOa,  a town 
noticed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §3),  between 
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Galilee  and  Traehonitis  ; Golan,  and  its  modern 
form  Djaulan,  bear  some  affinity  to  the  original 
name  of  Hal,  or,  as  it  should  rather  be  written, 
Chul.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HUL'DAH  (H^n  ; 'OXZav  ; Oldci),  a pro- 
phetess, whose  husband  Shallum  was  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe  in  the  time  of  king  Josiah,  and  who 
dwelt  in  the  suburb  (Rosenmiiller  ad  Zepli.  i.  10) 
of  Jerusalem.  While  Jeremiah  was  still  at  Ana- 
thoth,  a young  man  unknown  to  fame,  Huldah  was 
the  most  distinguished  person  for  prophetic  gifts  in 
Jerusalem ; and  it  was  to  her  that  Josiah  had  re- 
course when  Hilkiah  found  a book  of  the  law,  to 
procure  an  authoritative  opinion  on  it  (2  Iv.  xxii. 
14;  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  22).  [W.  T.  B.] 

HUM'TAH  (HDpn  ; Evpa,  Alex.  Xayyard  ; 
Athmatha ),  a city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  in  the 
mountain-district,  the  next  to  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
54).  It  was  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(see  Onomasticcn,  “Ammatha”),  nor  has  it  since 
been  identified.  There  is  some  resemblance  between 
the  name  and  that  of  Kimath  (K ifiaO),  one  of  the 
places  added  in  the  Vat.  LXX.  to  the  list  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  1 Sam.  xxx.  27-31.  [G.] 

HUNTING.  The  objects  for  which  hunting 
is  practised,  indicate  the  various  conditions  of  so- 
ciety and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Hunting,  as 
a matter  of  necessity,  whether  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  dangerous  beasts,  or  for  procuring  suste- 
nance, betokens  a rude  and  semi-civilized  state  ; 
as  an  amusement,  it  betokens  an  advanced  state. 
In  the  former,  personal  prowess  and  physical 
strength  are  the  qualities  which  elevate  a man 
above  his  fellows  and  fit  him  for  dominion,  and 
hence  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity  is  de- 
scribed as  a “mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord” 
(Gen.  x.  9),  while  Ishmael,  the  progenitor  of  a wild 
race,  was  famed  as  an  archer  (Gen.  xxi.  20),  and 
Esau,  holding  a similar  position,  was  “ a cunning 
hunter,  a man  of  the  field  ” (Gen.  xxv.  27).  The 
latter  state  may  be  exemplified,  not  indeed  from 
Scripture  itself,  but  from  contemporary  records. 
Among  the  accomplishments  of  Herod,  his  skill  in 
the  chace  is  particularly  noticed  ; he  kept  a regular 
stud  and  a huntsman  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  10,  §3), 
followed  up  the  sport  in  a wild  country  {Ant.  xv. 
7,  §7)  which  abounded  with  stags,  wild  asses,  and 
bears,  and  is  said  to  have  killed  as  many  as  forty 
head  in  a day  ( B . J.  i.  21,  §13).  The  wealthy  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria  followed  the  sports  of  the  field 
with  great  zest ; they  had  their  preserves  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  and  hunting  game 
(Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  215  ; Xen.  Cy- 
rop.  i.  4,  §5,  14),  and  drew  from  hunting  scenes 
subjects  for  decorating  the  walls  of  their  buildings, 
and  even  the  robes  they  wore  on  state  occasions. 

The  Hebrews,  as  a pastoral  and  agricultural 
people,  were  not  given  to  the  sports  of  the  field ; 
the  density  of  the  population,  the  earnestness  of 
their  character,  and  the  tendency  of  their  ritual 
regulations,  particularly  those  affecting  food,  all 
combined  to  discourage  the  practice  of  hunting; 
and  perhaps  the  examples  of  Ishmael  and  Esau  were 
recorded  with  the  same  object.  There  was  no  lack 
of  game  in  Palestine ; on  their  entrance  into  the 
land,  the  wild  beasts  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
dangerous  (Ex.  xxiii.  29) ; the  utter  destruction  of 
them  was  guarded  against  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxiii.  11 ; Lev.  xxv.  7).  Some  of 
the  fiercer  animals  survived  to  a late  period,  as  lions 
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;Judg.  xiv.  5 ; 1 Sam.  xvii.  34  ; 2 Sam.  xxiii.  20  , 

1 K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36),  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34  ; 

2 K.  ii.  24);  jackals  (Judg.  xv.  4)  and  foxes 
(Cant.  ii.  15)  were  also  numerous  ; hart,  roebuck, 
and  fallow  deer  (Deut.  xii.  15;  1 K.  iv.  23)  formed 
a regular  source  of  sustenance,  and  were  possibly 
preserved  in  enclosures.  The  manner  of  catching 
these  animals  was  either  by  digging  a pitfall 
(rW),  which  was  the  usual  manner  with  the 
larger  animals,  as  the  lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20  ; Ez. 
xix.  4,  8)  ; or  secondly  by  a trap  (PIS),  which  was 
set  under  ground  (Job  xviii.  10),  in  the  run  of 
the  animal  (Prov.  xxii.  5),  and  caught  it  by  the 
leg  (Job  xviii.  9) ; or  lastly  by  the  use  of  the  net, 
of  w-hich  there  were  various  kinds,  as  for  the 
gazelle  (?)  (Is.  Ii.  20,  A.  V.  “ wild  bull,”)  and 
other  animals  of  that  class.  [Net.]  The  method  in 
which  the  net  was  applied  is  familial’  to  us  from 
the  descriptions  in  Yirgil  (Aen.  iv.  121,  151  ff., 
x.  707  ff.)  ; it  was  placed  across  a ravine  or  narrow 
valley,  frequented  by  the  animals  for  the  sake  of 
water,  and  the  game  was  driven  in  by  the  hunters 
and  then  despatched  either  with  bow  and  arrow,  or 
spears  (comp.  Wilkinson,  i.  214).  The  game  se- 
lected was  generally  such  as  was  adapted  for  food 
(Prov.  xii.  27),  and  care  was  taken  to  pour  out 
the  blood  of  these  as  well  as  of  tame  animals  (Lev. 
xvii.  13). 

Birds  formed  an  article  of  food  among  the  He- 
brews (Lev.  xvii.  13),  and  much  skill  was  exercised 
in  catching  them.  The  following  were  the  most 
approved  methods.  (1.)  The  trap  (nS),  which 
consisted  of  two  parts,  a net,  strained  over  a frame, 
and  a stick  to  support  it,  but  so  placed  that  it 
should  give  way  at  the  slightest  touch ; the  stick 
or  springe  was  termed  (Am.  iii.  5,  “ gin;”  Ps. 
lxix.  22,  “ trap  ”)  ; this  was  the  most  usual  method 
(Job  xviii.  9 ; Eccl.  ix.  12  ; Prov.  vii.  23).  (2.) 

The  snare  (D'?3X,  from  D10X,  to  braid  ; Job  xviii. 
9,  A.  Y.  “ robber,”),  consisting  of  a cord  (^nn,  Job 
xviii.  10  ; comp.  Ps.  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3,  cxl.  5),  so  set 
as  to  catch  the  bird  by  the  leg.  (3.)  The  net, 
which  probably  resembled  those  used  in  Egypt, 
consisting  of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which  net- 
work was  strained,  and  so  arranged  that  they  could 
be  closed  by  means  of  a cord : the  Hebrew  names 
are  various.  [Net.]  (4.)  The  decoy,  to  which  re- 
ference is  made  in  Jer.  v.  26, 27 — a cage  of  a pecu- 
liar construction  (3-1^3) — was  filled  with  birds, 
which  acted  as  decoys ; the  door  of  the  cage  was 
kept  open  by  a piece  of  stick  acting  as  a springe 
( JVnfcPft),  and  closed  suddenly  with  a clap  (whence 
perhaps  the  term  c’lub)  on  the  entrance  of  a bird. 
The  partridge  appeal’s  to  have  been  used  as  a decoy 
(Ecclus.  xi.  30).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HUP'HAM (DDin  ; LXX.  omits  in  both  MSS. ; 
Hupham ),  a son  of  Benjamin,  founder  of  the  family 
( Mishpachah ) of  the  Huphamites  (Num.  xxvi. 
39).  In  the  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.  and  1 Chr.  vii.  the 
name  is  given  as  Huppim,  which  see. 

HUP'PAH  (riSil ; 6 ’Ot r<pd,  Alex.  ’O <p<pd  ; 
Hoppha),  a priest  in  the  time  of  David,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  charge  of  the  13th  of  the  24 
courses  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  13). 

HUP'PIM  (D^SH ; Gen.  xlvi.  21;  l Chr. 
vii.  12  ; omitted  in  LXX.,  but  Cod.  Alex,  has  'Oyn 
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uiv  in  Gen. ; 'Aw <piv,  and  m Cod.  Alex.  ’Afpeip, 

I Chr.  vii.  12 — the  former  is  the  correct  form,  if, 
as  we  read  in  Num.  xxvi.  39,  the  name  was  Hup- 
ham  ; Hapham  and  Ophim),  head  of  a Benjamite 
family.  According  to  the  text  of  the  LXX.  in 
Gen.,  a son  of  Bela  [Bela  ; Becher]  ; but  1 Chr. 
vii.  12  tells  us  that  he  was  son  of  Ir,  or  Iri  (ver. 
7),  who  was  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela.  Accord- 
ing to  Num.  xxvi.  the  Huphamites  were  one  of  the 
original  families  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The 
sister  of  Huppim  man’ied  into  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  1 Chr.  vii.  15.  [A.  C.  H.] 

HUR  (Tin  ; Hur).  1.  (*n p ; Joseph.  9 Clpos ). 

A man  who  is  mentioned  with  Moses  and  Aaron 
on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  with  Amalek  at 
Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  10),  when  with  Aaron  he 
stayed  up  the  hands  of  Moses  (12).  He  is  men- 
tioned again  in  xxiv.  14,  as  being,  with  Aaron,  left 
in  charge  of  the  people  by  Moses  during  his  ascent 
of  Sinai.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  he  must 
have  been  a person  connected  with  the  family  of 
Moses  and  of  some  weight  in  the  camp.  The 
latter  would  follow  from  the  former.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  as  preserved  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  2, 
§4),  is  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Miriam,  and 
(iii.  6,  §1)  that  he  was  identical  with 

2 . (’’flp) . The  grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the  chief 
artificer  of  the  tabernacle — “ son  of  Uri,  son  of  Hur, 
— of  the  tribe  of  Judah”  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  30, 
xxxviii.  22),  the  full  genealogy  being  given  on  each 
occasion  (see  also  2 Chr.  i.  5).  In  the  lists  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah  in  1 Chr.  the  pedigree  is 
more  fully  preserved.  Hur  there  appears  as  one 
of  the  great  family  of  Pharez.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  ben-Hezron,  by  a second  wife,  Ephrath  (ii. 
19,  20  ; comp.  5,  also  iv.  1),  the  first  fruit  of  the 
marriage  (ii.  50,  iv.  4),  and  the  father,  besides  Uri 
(ver.  20),  of  three  sons,  who  founded  the  towns  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  Beth-lehem,  and  Beth-gader  (51). 
Hur’s  connexion  with  Beth-lehem  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  a closer  nature  than  with  the  others 
of  these  places,  for  he  himself  is  emphatically 
called  “ Abi-Bethlehem  ” — the  “father  of  Beth- 
lehem” (iv.  4).  Certainly  Beth-lehem  enjoyed, 
down  to  a very  late  period,  a traditional  reputation 
for  the  arts  which  distinguished  his  illustrious 
grandson.  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  is  said  to 
have  been  a weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary 
(Targ.  Jonathan,  2 Sam.  xxi.  19),  and  the  dyers 
were  still  lingering  there  when  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
visited  Bethlehem  in  the  13th  century. 

In  the  Targum  on  1 Chr.  ii.  19  and  iv.  4, 
Ephrath  is  taken  as  identical  with  Miriam  : but 
this  would  be  to  contradict  the  more  trustworthy 
tradition  given  above  from  Josephus. 

In  his  comments  on  1 Chr.  iv.  1 ( Quacst . Hebr. 
in  Paralip .),  Jerome  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  five 
persons  there  named  as  “ sons”  of  Judah  are  really 
members  of  successive  generations  ; and  he  attempts, 
as  his  manner  is,  to  show  that  each  of  them  is 
identical  with  one  of  the  immediate  sons  of  the 
patriarch.  Hur  he  makes  to  be  another  name  for 
Onan. 

3.  (O ftp ; Joseph.  Oftprjs).  The  fourth  of  the  five 

» The  A.  V.  of  2 Chr.  ii.  13  renders  the  words  “ of 
Huram  my  father’s,”  meaning  the  late  king;  but 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  the  Hebrew  will  well  hear 
the  rendering  given  above. 

b Analogous  to  this,  though  not  exactly  similar,  is 
Joseph’s  expression  (Gen.  xlv.  8),  “ God  hath  made 
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“ kings  ” 0 fa;  LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §1 
/3 aaiAeis)  of  Midian,  who  were  slain  with  Balaam 
after  the  “matter  of  Peor”  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  In  a 
later  mention  of  them  (Josh.  xiii.  21)  they  are 
called  “ princes  ” CfcOKO)  of  Midian  and  “ dukes  ’ 
('D'D^  ; not  the  word  commonly  rendered  “ duke,” 
but  probably  with  the  force  of  dependence,  see  Keil 
ad  loc. ; LXX.  euapa)  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time  with  them. 
No  further  light  can  be  obtained  as  to  Hur. 

4.  ( 3o6p ).  Father  of  Rephaiah,  who  was  ruler 
of  half  of  the  environs  (TJ^Q,  A.  Y.  “part”)  of 

Jerusalem,  and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  9). 

5.  The  “son  of  Hur” — Ben-Chur — was  com- 

missariat officer  for  Solomon  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(1  K.  iv.  8).  The  LXX„  (both  MSS.)  give  the 
word  Ben  both  in  its  original  and  its  translated 
form  (Beej/ — Alex.  BeV — vibs^flp),  a not  infrequent 
custom  with  them.  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §3) 
has  Ovprfs  as  the  name  of  the  officer  himself.  The 
Vulg.  ( Benhur ) follows  the  Hebrew,  and  is  in  turn 
followed  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  Y.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  same  form  is  observed  in  giving  the 
names  of  no  less  than  five  out  of  the  twelve  officers 
in  this  list.  [G.J 

HURAI  ('TIT  ; O vpi ; Hurai),  one  of  David’s 
guard — Hurai  of  the  torrents  of  Gaash — according 
to  the  list  of  1 Chr.  xi.  32.  In  the  parallel  cata- 
logue of  2 Sam.  xxiii.  the  R is  changed  to  D,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  and  the  name  stands  as  Hiddai. 
Kennicott  has  examined  the  discrepancy,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  readings  of  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  decides  in  favour  of  Hurai  as  the  genuine 
name  (Dissert.  194). 

HU'RAM,  1.  (DTin  ; Ovpdp,  Alex,  ’imp ; 
Huram, ),  a Benjamite  ; son  of  Bela,  the  first-born 
of  the  patriarch  (1  Chr.  viii.  5). 

2.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  in  alliance  with  David  and  Solomon — and 
elsewhere  given  as  Hiram — appears  in  Chronicles. 

(a) .  At  the  time  of  David’s  establishment  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chr.  xiv.  1).  In  the  A.  V.  the  name  is 
Hiram,  in  accordance  with  the  Cetib  or  original 
Hebrew  text  (DTTI) ; but  in  the  marginal  correc- 
tion of  the  Masorets  (Keri)  it  is  altered  to  Huram 
(DTin),  the  form  which  is  maintained  in  all  its 
other  occurrences  in  these  books.  The  LXX.  Xeipap, 
Vulg.  Hiram , and  Targum,  all  agree  with  the  Cetib. 

(b) .  At  the  accession  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ii.  3, 11, 12  ; 
viii.  2, 18  ; ix.  10,  21 : in  each  of  these  cases  also  the 
LXX.  have  Xipa/x,  Alex.  Xeipap,  Vulg.  Hiram). 

3.  The  same  change  occurs  in  Chronicles  in  the 
name  of  Hiram  the  artificer,  which  is  given  as 
Huram  in  the  following  places : 2 Chr.  ii.  13  ; iv. 
11,  16.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  a singular 
title  is  given  him — the  word  Ab,  “father” — “ Hu- 
ram my  father,”  a and  11  Huram  his  father.”  No 
doubt  this  denotes  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  according  to  the  similar  custom  of  the 
people  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.b  There  also 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  follow  the  form  Hiram. 

me  a father  unto  Pharaoh.”  Compare  also  1 Macc. 
xi.  32  ; where  note  the  use  of  the  two  terms  “ cousin” 
((rvyyewjs,  ver.  31)  and  “father”  (32).  Somewhat 
analogous,  too,  is  the  use  of  terms  of  relationship 
— “brother,”  “cousin” — in  legal  and  official  docu- 
meuts  of  our  own  and  other  countries 
1 3 I 
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HU' El  {yyin  ; ’I8at,  Alex.  ’A8 at;  Him),  a | Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  1.  13. 
Gadite ; father  of  Abihail,  a chief  man  in  that  tribe  i he  is  the  executioner  of  Esau. 


Tn  the  latte: 


(1  Chr.  v.  14). 

HUSBAND.  [Marriage.] 

HU'SHAH  (n^-in  ; ’Clo'av  ; Hosa),  a name 
which  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  4) — “ Ezer,  father  of  Hushah.”  It  may 
well  be  the  name  of  a place,  like  Etam,  Gedor, 
Beth-lehem,  and  others,  in  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding verses ; but  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact,  since  it  occurs  no  where  else.  For 
a patronymic  possibly  derived  from  this  name  see 
Hushathite. 

HUSH'AI  Xovcrl,  LXX.  and  Joseph.; 

Chusai),  an  Archite,  i.  e.  possibly  an  inhabitant  of 
a place  called  Erec  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  ff.,  xvi.  16  ff.). 
He  is  called  the  “ friend  ” of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37  ; 
in  1 Chr.  xxvii.  33,  the  word  is  rendered  “com- 
panion comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  9,  §2  : the  LXX. 
has  a strange  confusion  of  Archite  and  apx^raTpos 
= chief  friend).  To  him  David  confided  the  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  part  of  a pretended  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  Absalom.  His  advice  was  preferred  to 
that  of  Ahithophel,  and  speedily  brought  to  pass 
the  ruin  which  it  meditated. 

We  are  doubtless  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
Hushai,  whose  son  Baana  was  one  of  Solomon’s  com- 
missariat officers  (1  K.  iv.  16),  was  the  famous  coun- 
sellor of  his  father.  Hushai  himself  was  probably 
no  longer  living  ; at  any  rate  his  office  was  filled  by 
another  (comp.  ver.  5).  [Archite.]  [T.  E.  B.] 

HU'SHAM  (D^n,  in  Chron.  D^-in  ; ’A crdfi. 


2.  DEPp  (*.  e.  Chusshim ; ’A ctw/jl,  Alex.  ’Ao'djS  ; 
Hasim),  a member  of  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  vii.  12)  ; and  here  again  apparently  (as  the 
text  now  stands)  the  plural  nature  of  the  name  is 
recognized,  and  Hushim  is  stated  to  be  “ the  sons 
{Bene)  of  Aher.”  (See  Bertheau  in  Exeg.  Hdbuch. 
ad  loc.) 

3.  O^-in,  and  DW  ; ’n<nV,  Alex.  ’Clfflp. ; 
Husim,  but  in  ver.  11  Mehusim,  by  inclusion  of 
the  Hebrew  particle).  The  name  occurs  again  in 
the  genealogy  of  Benjamin,  but  there  as  that  of 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  8), 
and  the  mother  of  two  of  his  sons  (11).  In  this 
case  the  plural  significance  of  the  name  is  not 
alluded  to. 

HUSKS.  The  word  Keparia,  which  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  by  the  general  term  “ husks  ” 
(Luke  xv.  16),  describes  really  the  fruit  of  a parti- 
cular kind  of  tree,  viz. : the  carob  or  Ceratonia 
siliqua  of  botanists.  This  tree  is  very  commonly 
met  with  in  Syria  and  Egypt;  it  produces  pods, 
shaped  like  a horn  (whence  the  Greek  name),  varying 
in  length  from  6 to  10  inches,  and  about  a finger’s 
breadth,  or  rather  more.  These  pods,  containing  a 
thick  pithy  substance,  very  sweet  to  the  taste,  were 
eaten  ; and  afforded  food  not  only  for  cattle  (Mishn. 
Shabb.  24,  §2),  and  particularly  pigs  (Colum.  R.  R. 
vii.  9),  but  also  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  123  ; Juv.  xi.  58).  The  same 
uses  of  it  prevail  in  the  present  day ; as  the  tree 
readily  sheds  its  fruit,  it  forms  a convenient  mode  of 
feeding  pigs.  The  tree  is  also  named  St.  John’s 


’Acr(V ; Husarh), one  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  before  Bread,  from  a tradition  that  the  Baptist  lived  upon 
the  institution  of  monarchy  m Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  | its  fruit  in  the  wilderness.  . [W.  L.  B.] 

34,  35 ; 1 Chr.  i.  45,  46).  He  is  described  as  I . , . , - , 

“ Husham  of  the  land  of  the  Temanite  and  he  HUZ  (W  *•  Uz>  m which  form  the  »ame  1S 
succeeded  Jobab,  who  is  taken  by  the  LXX.  in  their  I uniformly  given  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V. : Alex, 

addition  to  the  Book  of  Job  as  identical  with  that  ^5  the  eldest  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah  (Gen. 

patriarch.  j sxii*  21.  [Buz  ; Uz.] 

HU'SHATHITE,  THE  ('fl^nn,  and  twice  j HUZ'ZAB  (Itfil ; r)  virSaracns  ; miles  cap- 
in  Chron.  Tlfc^nn  ; 6 ’ AffraraQl,  OvvaOi  Sou-  tivus),  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews 
<rM-t  de  Husail , Husathites),  the  designation  of  (Buxtons  lexicon  ad  voc.  3X'),  was  the  queen  of 
two  of  the  heroes  of  David  s guard.  1.  Sibbechai 


(2  Sam.  xxi.  18  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  29,  xx.  4,  xxvii.  11). 
In  the  last  of  these  passages  he  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Zarhites,  that  is  (probably)  the  de- 
scendants of  Zerah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  So  far 
this  is  in  accordance  with  a connexion  between  this 
and  Hushah,  a name,  apparently  of  a place,  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah.  Josephus,  however  {Ant.  vii. 
12,  §2),  mentions  Sibbechai  as  a Hittite. 

2.  Me bunn ai  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  There  seems 


Nineveh  at  the  time  when  Nahum  delivered  his 
prophecy.  This  view  appears  to  be  followed  in 
our  version  (Nah.  ii.  7),  and  it  has  been  recently 
defended  by  Ewald.  Most  modern  expositors,  how- 
ever, incline  to  the  belief  that  Huzzab  here  is  not  a 
proper  name  at  all,  but  the  Hophal  of  the  verb 
2 ¥3  (see  Buxtorf,  as  above;  Gesenius,  Lex.  p. 
903),  and  this  is  allowed  as  possible  by  the  alter- 
native rendering  in  the  margin  of  our  English 
Bible — “ that  which  was  established.”  Still  there 


no  doubt  that  this  name  is  a mere  corruption  of  i are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  understand- 
Sibbechai.  I ing  of  the  passage,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 

HU'SHIM,  1.  (D'ETI;  'half.-,  Husim).  In  ^ aU„Huzfb  nla?  be  a proper  name 

/-i  i c,  . . i That  a Nmevite  queen  otherwise  unknown  should 

Gen.  xlvi.  23,  the  children  (\32)  of  Dan  are  suddenly  be  mentioned,  is  indeed  exceedingly  un- 
said to  have  been  Hushim.  The  name  is  plural,  j likely ; for  we  cannot  grant  to  Ewald  that  “ the 
as  if  of  a tribe  rather  than  an  individual,  which  j Ninevite  queens  were  well  nigh  as  powerful  as  the 
perhaps  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  the  ! kings.”  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  word 
plural a in  “ children.”  In  the  list  of  Num.  xxvi.  should  not  be  a geographic  term — an  equivalent  or 
the  name  is  changed  to  Shuham.  j representative  of  Assyria,  which  the  prophet  in- 

Hushim  figures  prominently  in  the  Jewish  tradi-  tends  to  threaten  with  captivity.  Huzzab  may 
tions  of  the  recognition  ot  Joseph,  and  of  Jacob’s  mean  “ the  Zab  country,”  or  the  fertile  tract  east 
burial  at  Hebron..  -See  the  quotations  from  the  J of  the  Tigris,  watered  by  the  upper  and  lower  Zab 
Midrash  in  Weil’s  Bib.  Legends , 88  note,  and  the  ; rivers  {Zab  Ala  and  Zab  Asfal),  the  A-M-6ne 

Gen.  xxxvi.  25,  adduced  by  Knobel  ad  loc.  as  a ! Anah  is  given  as  well  as  his  son,  and  the  word  Bone 
pt.ra.ilcl  case  to  this,  is  hardly  so,  since  a daughter  of  covers  both. 


HYAENA 

of  the  geographers.  This  province — the  most  va- 
luable part  of  Assyria— might  well  stand  for  Assy- 
ria itself,  with  which  it  is  identified  by  Pliny 
( H . N.  v.  12)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  The  name 
Zab,  as  applied  to  the  rivers,  is  certainly  very 
ancient,  being  found  in  the  great  inscription  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  which  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  b.C.  [G.  R.] 

HYAENA.  Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to 
whether  the  term  tzdbua  (JM!2¥)  in  Jer.  xii.  9 
means  a “hyaena,”  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a 
“ speckled  bird,”  as  in,  the  A.  Y.  The  etymolo- 
gical force  of  the  word  is  equally  adapted  to  either, 
the  hyaena  being  streaked.  The  only  other  instance 
in  which  .it  occurs  is  as  a proper  name,  Zeboim 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  “the  valley  of  hyaenas,”  Aquila  ; 
Neh.  xi.  34).  The  Talmudical  writers  describe 
the  hyaena  by  no  less  than  four  names,  of  which 
tzdbu’a  is  one  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  §119).  The  opi- 
nions of  Bochart  ( Hieroz . ii.  163)  and  Gesenius 
( Thes . p.  1149)  are  in  favour  of  the  same  view  ; 
nor  could  any  room  for  doubt  remain,  were  it  not 
for  the  word  ait  ; A.  Y.  “bird”)  connected 
with  it,  which  in  all  other  passages  refers  to  a bird. 
The  hyaena  was  common  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
Egypt,  and  is  constantly  depicted  on  monuments 
(Wilkinson,  i.  213,  225) : it  must  therefore  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Jews,  if  indeed  not  equally 
common  in  Palestine.®  The  sense  of  the  passage 
in  Jeremiah  implies  a fierce  strong  beast,  not  far 
below  the  lion  in  the  parallel  passage  (v.  8) : the 
hyaena  fully  answers  to  this  description.  Though 
cowardly  in  his  nature,  he  is  very  savage  when  once 
he  attacks,  and  the  strength  of  his  jaws  is  such  that 
he  can  crunch  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox  (Living- 
stone’s Travels,  p.  600).  [Zeboim.]  [Wl  L.  B.] 

HYDAS'PES  (‘TSd^Trris),  a river  noticed  in 
Jud.  i.  6,  in  connexion  with  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  is  uncertain  what  river  is  referred  to ; 
the  well-known  Hydaspes  of  India  (the  Jelum  of 
the  Panja ) is  too  remote  to  accord  with  the  other 
localities  noticed  in  the  context.  We  may  perhaps 
identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  of  Susiana.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HYMENAE'US  ('Y/^eVatos),  the  name  of  a 
person  occurring  twice  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Timothy ; the  first  time  classed 
with  Alexander,  and  with  him  “ delivered  to  Satan, 
that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme”  (1  Tim. 
i.  20)  ; and  the  second  time  classed  with  Philetus, 
and  with  him  charged  with  having  “ erred  concern- 
ing the  truth,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past 
already,”  and  thereby  “ overthrown  the  faith  of 
some”  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18).  These  latter  expres- 
sions, coupled  with  “ the  shipwreck  of  faith”  at- 
tributed to  Hymenaeus  in  the  context  of  the  former 
passage  (ver.  19),  surely  warrant  our  understand- 
ing both  passages  of  the  same  person,  notwith- 
standing the  interval  between  the  dates  of  the 
two  letters.  When  the  first  was  written  he  had 
already  made  one  proselyte  ; before  the  second 
was  penned  he  had  seduced  another : and  if  so,  the 
only  points  further  to  be  considered  are,  the  error 
attributed  to  him,  and  the  sentence  imposed  upon 
him. 

I.  The  error  attributed  to  him  was  one  that  had 
been  in  part  appropriated  from  others,  and  has  fre- 


r Prof.  Stanley  records  (S.  $ P.  p.  162  note)  that 
the  only  wild  animal  he  saw  in  Palestine  was  a 
hyaena. 
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quently  been  revived  since  with  additions.  What 
initiation  was  to  the  Pythagoreans,  wisdom  to  the 
Stoics,  science  to  the  followers  of  Plato,  contempla- 
tion to  the  Peripatetics,  that  “ knowledge  ” (yva>- 
<Tis ) was  to  the  Gnostics.  As  there  were  likewise 
in  the  Greek  schools  those  who  looked  forward  to  a 
complete  restoration  of  all  things  ( d.TroKaTao'raa'Ls , 
v.  Heyne  ad  Virg.  Ed.  iv.  5,  comp.  Aen.  vi.  745) : 
so  there  was  “a  regeneration”  (Tit.  iii.  5;  Matt, 
xix.  28),  “a  new  creation”  (2  Cor.  v.  17,  see  Al- 
ford ad  loc. ; Rev.  xxi.  1),  “a  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  of  Messiah  or  Christ  ” (Matt.  xiii. ; Rev.  vii.) 
— and  herein  popular  belief  among  the  Jews  coin- 
cided— unequivocally  propounded  in  the  N.  T. ; but 
here  with  this  remarkable  difference,  namely,  that, 
in  a great  measure,  it  was  present  as  well  as  future 
— the  same  thing  in  germ  that  was  to  be  had  in 
perfection  eventually.  “ The  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you,”  said  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  21).  “ He 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,”  said  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  ii.  15).  “He  that  is  born  of  God  cannot 
sin,”  said  St.  John  (1  Ep.  iii.  9).  There  are  like- 
wise two  deaths  and  two  resurrections  spoken  of  in 
the  N.  T. ; the  first  of  each  sort,  that  of  the  soul 
to  and  from  sin  (John  iii.  3-8),  “ the  hour  which 
now  is  ” (ibid.  v.  24,  25,  on  which  see  Aug.  I)c 
Civ.  Dei,  xx.  6) ; the  second,  that  of  the  body  to  and 
from  corruption  (1  Cor.  xv.  36-44 ; also  John  v.  28, 
29),  which  last  is  prospective.  Now  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  found  to 
involve  immense  difficulties  even  in  those  early  days 
(Acts  xvii.  32  ; 1 Cor.  xv.  35 : how  keenly  they 
were  pressed  may  be  seen  in  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei , 
xxii.  12,  et  seq.) ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
so  great  a predisposition  in  the  then  current  philo- 
sophy (not  even  extinct  now)  to  magnify  the  excel- 
lence of  the  soul  above  that  of  its  earthly  tabernacle, 
it  was  at  once  the  easier  and  more  attractive  course 
to  insist  upon  and  argue  from  the  force  of  those 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  enlarge  upon  the 
glories  of  the  spiritual  life  that  now  is,  under  Christ, 
and  to  pass  over  or  explain  away  allegoricallv  all 
that  refers  to  a future  state  in  connexion  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  In  this  manner  we  may 
derive  the  first  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  of  whom  Hy- 
menaeus was  one  of  the  earliest.  They  were  on  the 
spread  when  St.  John  wrote ; and  his  grand-disciple. 
St.  Irenaeus,  compiled  a voluminous  work  against 
them  ( Adv . Haer.').  A good  account  of  their  full 
development  is  given  by  Gieseler,  E.  IT.,  Per.  I. 
Div.  I.  §44,  et  seq. 

II.  As  regards  the  sentence  passed  upon  him — 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  of  eminence 
(see  Com.  a Lapide  ad  1 Cor.  v.  5),  that  the  “ deliv- 
ering to  Satan”  is  a mere  synonym  for  ecclesi- 
astical excommunication.  Such  can  hardly  be  the 
case.  The  Apostles  possessed  many  extraordinary 
prerogatives,  which  none  have  since  arrogated.  Even 
the  title  which  they  bore  has  been  set  apart  to  them 
ever  since.  The  shaking  off  the  dust  of  their  feet 
against  a city  that  would  not  receive  them  (St.  Matt, 
x.  14),  even  though  the  same  injunction  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  Seventy  (St.  Luke  x.  11),  and 
which  St.  Paul  found  it  necessary  to  act  upon  twice 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry  (Acts  xiii.  51,  and 
xviii.  6),  has  never  been  a practice  since  with  Chris- 
tian ministers.  “ Anathema,”  says  Bingham,  “ is 
a word  that  occurs  frequently  in  the  ancient  canons  ” 
(Antiq.  xvi.  2,  16),  but  the  form  “ Anathema  Ma- 
ranatha  ” is  one  that  none  have  ever  ventured  upon 
since  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  As  the  Apostles 
healed  all  manner  of  bodily  infirmities,  so  they  seem 
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to  have  possessed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in 
inflicting  them, — a power  far  too  perilous  to  be 
continued  when  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  Apos- 
tolical age  had  passed  away.  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
both  fell  down  dead  at  the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  (Acts 
v.  5 and  10)  ; two  words  from  the  same  lips, 
“ Tabitha,  arise,”  sufficed  to  raise  Dorcas  from  the 
dead  (ibid.  ix.  40).  St.  Paul’s  first  act  in  entering 
upon  his  ministry  was  to  strike  Elymas  the  sorcerer 
with  blindness,  his  own  sight  having  been  restored 
to  him  through  the  medium  of  a disciple  (ibid, 
ix.  17,  and  xiii.  11)  ; while  soon  afterwards  we  read 
of  his  healing  the  cripple  of  Lystra  (ibid.  xiv.  8). 
Even  apart  from  actual  intervention  by  the  Apostles, 
bodily  visitations  are  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  those 
who  approached  the  Lord’s  Supper  unworthily, 
when  as  yet  no  discipline  had  been  established  : 
“ For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  a good  number  (iicavoi,  in  the  former  case 
it  is  iroWol ) sleep”  (1  Cor.  xi.  30). 

On  the  other  hand  Satan  was  held  to  be  the 
instrument  or  executioner  of  all  these  visitations. 
Such  is  the  character  assigned  to  him  in  the  book 
of  Job  (i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7).  Similar  agencies  are  de- 
scribed 1 K.  xxii.  19-22,  and  1 Chr.  xxi.  1.  In 
Ps.  lxxviii.  49,  such  are  the  causes  to  which  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  are  assigned.  Even  our  Lord 
submitted  to  be  assailed  by  him  more  than  once 
(Matt.  iv.  1-1.0  : Luke  iv.  13  says,  “ departed 
from  Him  for  a season  ”) ; and  “ a messenger  of 
Satan  was  sent  to  buflet”  the  very  Apostle  whose 
act  of  delivering  another  to  the  same  power  is  now 
under  discussion.  At  the  same  time  .large  powers 
over  the  world  of  spirits  were  authoritatively  con- 
veyed by  our  Lord  to  His  immediate  followers  (to 
the  Twelve,  Luke  ix.  1 ; to  the  Seventy,  as  the 
results  showed,  ibid.  x.  17-20). 

It  only  remains  to  notice  five  particulars  connected 
with  its  exercise,  which  the  Apostle  supplies  himself. 

1 . That  it  was  no  mere  prayer,  but  a solemn  autho- 
ritative sentence,  pronounced  in  the  name  and  power 
of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  v.  3-5).  2.  That  it  was 

never  exercised  upon  any  without  the  Church : 

“ them  that  are  without  God  judgeth”  (ibid,  v,  13), 
he  says  in  express  terms.  3.  That  it  was  “ for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,”  i.  e.  some  bodily  visita- 
tion. 4.  That  it  was  for  the  improvement  of  the 
offender ; that  “ his  spirit  might  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus”  (ibid.  v.  5) ; and  that  “ he 
might  learn  not  to  blaspheme”  while  upon  earth 
(1  Tim.  i.  20).  5.  That  the  Apostle  could  in  a 

given  case  empower  others  to  pass  such  sentence 
in  his  absence  (1  Cor.  v.  3,  4). 

Thus,  while  the  “ delivering  to  Satan  ” may 
resemble  ecclesiastical  excommunication  in  some 
respects,  it  has  its  own  characteristics  likewise, 
which  show  plainly  that  one  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded or  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  other. 
Nor  again  does  St.  Paul  himself  deliver  to  Satan 
all  those  in  whose  company  he  bids  his  converts 
“not  even  to  eat”  (1  Cor  v.  11).  See  an  able 
review  of  the  whole  subject  by  Bingham,  Antiq. 
vi.  2,  15.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HYMN.  This  word  is  not  used  in  the  English 
vei-sion  of  the  O.  T.,  and  only  twice  in  the  N.  T. 
(Eph.  v.  19  ; Col.  iii.  16) ; though  in  the  original  of 
the  latter  the  derivative  verb  occurs  in  three  places 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30 ; comp.  Mark  xnr  26  ; Acts  xvi. 
25;  Heb.  ii.  12).  The  LXX.,  however,  employ  it 
freely  in  translating  the  Heb.  names  for  almost 
every  kind  of  poetical  composition  (Schleusn.  Lex. 
v/xvos ).  In  fact  the  word  does  not  seem  to  liave 
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nad  for  the  LXX.  any  very  special  meaning;  and 
they  called  the  Heb.  book  of  Tehillim  the  book  ol 
Psalms,  not  of  Hymns.  Accordingly  the  word 
psalm  had  for  the  later  Jews  a definite  meaning, 
while  the  word  hymn  was  more  or  less  vague  in  its 
application,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  occasion 
should  arise.  If  a new  poetical  form  or  idea  should 
be  produced,  the  name  of  hymn , not  being  em- 
barrassed by  a previous  determination,  was  ready 
to  associate  itself  with  the  fresh  thought  of  another 
literature.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  actually 
the  case. 

Among  Christians  the  Hymn  has  always  been 
something  different  from  the  Psalm ; a different 
conception  in  thought,  a different  type  in  com- 
position. There  is  some  dispute  about  *the  hymn 
sung  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Last  Supper  ; but  even  supposing  it  to  have 
been  the  Hallel , or  Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of 
Pss.  cxiii.-cxviii.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  hymn 
is  in  this  case  applied  not  to  an  individual  psalm, 
but  to  a number  of  psalms  chanted'  successively, 
and  altogether  forming  a kind  of  devotional  exercise 
which  is  not  unaptly  called  a hymn.  The  prayer 
in  Acts  iv.  24-30  is  not  a hymn,  unless  we  allow 
non-metrical  as  well  as  metrical  hymns.  It  may 
have  been  a hymn  as  it  was  originally  altered  ; but 
we  can  only  judge  by  the  Greek  translation,  and 
this  is  without  metre,  and  therefore  not  properly  a 
hymn.  In  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas 
“sang  hymns”  (A.  Y.  “praises”)  unto  God,  and 
so  loud  was  their  song  that  then’  fellow-prisoners 
heard  them.  * This  must  have  been  what  we  mean 
by  singing,  and  not  merely  recitation.  It  was  in 
fact  a veritable  singing  of  hymns.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  noun  hymn  is  only  used  in 
reference  to  the  services  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
same  passages  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
psalm  (Eph.  v.  19,  Col.  iii.  16),  “ psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.” 

It  is  probable  that  no  Greek  version  of  the 
Psalms,  even  supposing  it  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  Greek  metres,  would  take  root  in  the  affections 
of  the  Gentile  converts.  It  was  not  only  a question 
of  metre,  it  was  a question  of  tune;  and  Greek 
tunes  required  Greek  hymns.  So  it  was  in  Syria. 
Richer  in  tunes  than  Greece,  for  Greece  had  but 
eight,  while  Syria  had  275  (Benedict.  Pref.  vol.  v. 
Op.  Eph.  Syr.'),  the  Syrian  hymnographers  revelled 
in  the  varied  luxury  of  their  native  music;  and 
the  result  was  that  splendid  development  of  the 
Hymn,  as  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Bardesanes, 
Harmonius,  and  Ephrem  Syrus.  In  Greece  the 
eight  tunes  which  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  exi- 
gencies of  church-music  were  probably  accommo- 
dated to  fixed  metres,  each  metre  being  wedded  to 
a particular  tune;  an  arrangement  to  which  we 
can  observe  a tendency  in  the  Directions  about 
tunes  and  measures  at  the  end  of  our  English 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  German  hymnology,  where  certain  an- 
cient tunes  are  recognised  as  models  for  the  metres 
of  later  compositions,  and  their  names  are  always 
prefixed  to  the  hymns  in  common  use. 

It  is  worth  while  inquiring  what  profane  models 
the  Greek  hymnographers  chose  to  work  after.  In 
the  old  religion  of  Greece  the  word  • hymn  had 
already  acquired  a sacred  and  liturgical  meaning, 
which  could  not  fail  to  suggest  its  application  to 
the  productions  of  the  Christian  muse.  So  much 
for  the  name.  The  special  forms  of  the  Greek 
hymn  were  various.  The  Homeric  and  Orphic 
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hymns  were  written  in  the  epic  style,  and  in 
hexameter  verse.  Their  metre  was  not  adapted  for 
singing ; and  therefore,  though  they  may  have  been 
recited,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  sung  at  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries.  We  turn  to  the  Pin- 
daric hymns,  and  here  we  find  a sufficient  variety 
of  metre,  and  a definite  relation  to  music.  These 
hymns  were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
lyre ; and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  early  hymn-writers.  The  dithyramb, 
with  its  development  into  the  dramatic  chorus, 
was  sufficiently  connected  with  musical  traditions 
to  make  its  form  a fitting  vehicle  for  Christian 
poetry  ; and  there  certainly  is  a dithyrambic  savour 
about  the  earliest  known  Christian  hymn,  as  it 
appears  in  Clem.  Alex.  pp.  812,  313,  ed.  Potter. 

The  first  impulse  of  Christian  devotion  was  to 
run  into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  old  religion.  This  was  more  than 
an  impulse,  it  was  a necessity,  and  a twofold  neces- 
sity. The  new  spirit  was  strong ; but  it  had  two 
limitations : the  difficulty  of  conceiving  a new 
musico-poetical  literature ; and  the  quality  so  pe- 
culiar to  devotional  music,  of  lingering  in  the  heart 
after  the  head  has  been  convinced  and  the  belief 
changed.  The  old  tunes  would  be  a real  necessity 
to  the  new  life ; and  the  exile  from  ,his  ancient 
faith  would  delight  to  hear  on  the  foreign  soil  of  a 
new  religion  the  familiar  melodies  of  home.  Dean 
Trench  has  indeed  laboured  to  show  that  the  re- 
verse was  the  case,  and  that  the  early  Christian 
shrank  with  horror  from  the  sweet,  but  polluted, 
enchantments  of  his  unbelieving  state.  We  can 
only  assent  to  this  in  so  far  as  we  allow  it  to  be 
the  second  phase  in  the  history  of  hymns.  When 
old  traditions  died  away,  and  the  Christian  acquired 
not  only  a new  belief,  but  a new  social  humanity, 
it  was  possible,  and  it  was  desirable  too,  to  break 
for  ever  the  attenuated  thread  that  bound  him  to 
the  ancient  world.  And  so  it  was  broken ; and  the 
trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  unassociated  as  they 
were  with  heathen  worship,  though  largexy  asso- 
ciated with  the  heathen  drama,  obtained  an  ascend- 
ant in  the  Christian  church.  In  1 Cor.  xiv.  26 
allusion  is  made  to  improvised  hymns,  which  being 
the  outburst  of  a passionate  emotion  would  pro- 
bably assume  the  dithyrambic  form.  But  attempts 
have  been  made  to  detect  fragments  of  ancient 
hymns  conformed  to  more  obvious  metres  in  Eph. 
v.  14;  Jam.  i.  17  ; Rev.  i.  8 ff.,  xv.  3.  These  pre- 
tended fragments,  however,  may  with  much  greater 
likelihood  be  referred  to  the  swing  of  a prose  com- 
position unconsciously  culminating  into  metre.  It 
was  in  the  Latin  church  that  the  trochaic  and 
iambic  metres  became  most  deeply  rooted,  and  ac- 
quired the  greatest  depth  of  tone  and  grace  of  finish. 
As  an  exponent  of  Christian  feeling  they  soon  super- 
seded the  accentual  hexameters;  they  were  used 
mnemonicallv  against  the  heathen  and  the  heretics 
by  Commodianus  and  Augustine.  The  introduction 
of  hymns  into  the  Latin  church  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  West  should  have  been  so  far  behind 
the  East:  similar  necessities  must  have  produced 
similar  results  ; and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  tra- 
dition is  due  to  the  very  marked  prominence  of 
Ambrose  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Latin  hymno- 
graphers. 

The  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  thus  impressed 
into  the  service  of  the  church,  have  continued  to 
hold  their  ground,  and  are  in  fact  the  7’s,  S.M. 
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C.M.  and  L.M.  of  our  modem  hymns;  many  of 
which  are  translations,  or  at  any  rate  imitations, 
of  Latin  originals.  These  metres  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  grave  and  sombre  spirit  of  LatiD 
Christianity.  Less  ecstatic  than  the  varied  chorus 
of  the  Greek  church,  they  did  not  soar  upon  the 
pinion  of  a lofty  praise,  so  much  as  they  drooped 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  a great  sorrow.  They 
were  subjective  rather  than  objective;  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  heart  more  than  to  the  understanding  , 
and  if  they  contained  less  theology,  they  were  fuller 
of  a rich  and  Christian  humanity.  (Daniel’s  The- 
saurus Hymnologicus,  Halis,  et  Lipsiae,  1841-1855  ; 
Lateinische  Hymnen,  &c.,  by  F.  G.  Mone  ; Gesdnge 
Christlicher  Vorzeit,  by  C.  Fortlage,  Berlin,  1844 ; 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  by  R.  C.  Trench;  Ephrem 
Syrus,  by  Dr.  Burgess ; Hahn’s  Bardesanes .) 

[T.  E.  B.] 

HYSSOP  (I’lTK,  ezob  ; v a a am  os).  Perhaps 
no  plant  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  has  given  rise 
to  greater  differences  of  opinion  than  this.  The 
question  of  the  identification  of  the  ezob  of  the 
Hebrews  with  any  plant  known  to  modern  botanists 
was  thought  by  Casaubon  “ adeo  difficilis  ad  ex- 
plicandum,  ut  videatur  Esias  expectandus,  qui  certi 
aliquid  nos  doceat.”  Had  the  botanical  works  of 
Solomon  survived  they  might  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  it.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  LXX.  the  Greek  vcawiros  is  the 
uniform  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ezob,  and  that 
this  rendering  is  endorsed  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  19,  21),  when  speaking 
of  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Levitical  law. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made  use  of  the 
Greek  vercamos  as  the  word  most  nearly  resembling 
the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests  (S.  8f  P- 
21  note),  or  as  the  true  representative  of  the  plant 
indicated  by  the  latter,  is  a point  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  be  decided.  Botanists  d:ffer 
widely  even  with  regard  to  the  identification  of  the 
vcrcramos  of  Dioscorides.  The  name  has  been  given 
to  the  Satureia  Graeca  and  the  S.  Juliana,  to 
neither  of  which  it  is  appropriate,  and  the  hyssop 
of  Italy  and  South  France  is  not  met  with  in 
Greece,  Syria,  or  Egypt.  Daubeny  {Led.  on  Rom. 
Husbandry,  p.  313),  following  Sibthorpe,  identifies 
the  mountain-hyssop  with  the  Thymbra  spieata. 
but  this  conjecture  is  disapproved  of  by  Kuhn 
{Comm,  in  Diosc.  iii.  27),  who  in  the  same  passage 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
Origanum  Aegyptiacum  in  Egypt,  the  0.  Syriacum 
in  Palestine,  and  that  the  hyssop  of  Dioscorides 
was  the  0.  Smymaeum.  The  Greek  botanist  de- 
scribes two  kinds  of  hyssop,  opeiv’fi  and  KyirevT-fi, 
and  gives  TreaaXe/u.  as  the  Egyptian  equivalent. 
The  Talmudists  make  the  same  distinction  between 
the  wild  hyssop  and  the  garden -plant  used  for  food. 

The  ezob  was  used  to  sprinkle  the  doorposts  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  with  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  22)  ; it  was  employed  in 
the  purification  of  lepers  and  leprous  houses  (Lev. 
xiv.  4,  51),  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer 
(Num.  xix.  6).  In  consequence  of  its  detergent 
qualities,  or  from  its  being  associated  with  the 
purificatory  services,  the  Psalmist  makes  use  of  the 
expression,  “ purge  me  with  ezob  ” (Ps.  li.  7).  It 
is  described  in  1 K.  iv.  33  as  growing  on  or  near 
walls.  In  John  xix.  29  the  phrase  vcradmtp  rrepi- 
06VTes  corresponds  to  n epiQels  KaXagca  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  48  and  Mark  xv.  36.  If  therefore  KaXdfj-cp 
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be  the  equivalent  of  vaadircy,  Ihe  latter  must  be  a j 
plant  capable  of  producing  a stick  three  or  four  feet  | 
ill  length. 

Five  kinds  of  hyssop  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 
One  is  called'  2) TX  simply,  without  any  epithet : 
the  others  are  distinguished  as  Greek,  Roman,  wild 
hyssop,  and  hyssop  of  Cochali  (Mishna,  Negaim,  xiv. 
6).  Of  these  the  four  last  mentioned  were  profane, 
that  is,  not  to  be  employed  in  purifications  (Mishna, 
Parah,  xi.  7).  Maimonides  (de  Vacca  Rufa,  iii.  2) 
says  that  the  hyssop  mentioned  in  the  law  is  that 
which  was  used  as  a condiment.  According  to 
Porphyry  {Be  Abstin.iv.  7),  the  Egyptian  priests 
on  certain  occasions  ate  their  bread  mixed  with 
hyssop ; and  the  zaatar,  or  wild  marjoram,  with 
which  it  has  been  identified,  is  often  an  ingredient 
in  a mixture  called  dukkah , which  is  to  this  day 
used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Egypt  (Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  200).  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  this  may  have  been  the  hyssop  of  Maimonides, 
who  wrote  in  Egypt ; more  especially  as  R.  D. 
Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.),  who  reckons  seven  different 
kinds,  gives  as  the  equivalent  the  Arabic 

zaatar,  origanum,  or  marjoram,  and  the  German 
Dosten  or  Wohlgemuth  (Rosenm.  Handb.).  With 
this  agrees  the  Tanchum  Hieros.  MS.  quoted  by 
Gesenius.  So  in  the  Judaeo-Spanish  version,  Ex. 
xii.  22  is  translated  “ y tomaredes  manojo  de 
origano.”  But  Dioscorides  makes  a distinction  be- 
tween origanum  and  hyssop  when  he  describes  the 
leaf  of  a species  of  the  former  as  resembling  the 
latter  (cf.  Plin.  xx.  67),  though  it  is  evident  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  Talmudists,  regarded  them  as 
belonging  to  the  same  family.  In  the  Syriac  of 

1 K.  iv.  33  hyssop  is  rendered  by  lufo, 

“ houseleek,”  although  in  other  passages  it  is  repre- 
sented by  J-30J  , zufo,  which  the  Arabic  translation 

follows  in  Ps.  li.  9 and  Heb.  ix.  19,  while  in  the 
Pentateuch  it  has  zaatar  for  the  same.  Patrick  (on 
1 K.  iv.  33)  was  of  opinion  that  ezob  is  the  same 
with  the  Ethiopic  azub,  which  represents  the  hyssop 
of  Ps.  li.  9,  as  well  as  T)dv6crp.ov,  or  mint,  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  23. 

Bochart  decides  in  favour  of  marjoram,  or  some 
plant  like  it  (. Hieroz . i.  b.  2,  c.  50),  and  to  this 
conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  all  ancient  tra- 
dition points.  The  monks  on  Jebel  Musa  give 
the  name  of  hyssop  to  a fragrant  plant  called 
ja'deh,  which  grows  in  great  quantities  on  that 
mountain  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i.  157).  Celsius 
( Hierobot . i.  423),  after  enumerating  eighteen 
different  plants,  thyme,  southernwood,  rosemary, 
French  lavender,  wall  rue,  and  the  maidenhair  fern 
among  others,  which  have  been  severally  identified 
with  the  hyssop  of  Scripture,  concludes  that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  Hyssopus 
officinalis , " nisi  velirous  apostolum  corrigere  qui 
rb  v(T(Tcairov  reddit  Heb.  ix.  19.”  He  avoids 
the  difficulty  in  John  xix.  29  by  supposing  that  a 
sponge  filled  with  vinegar  was  wrapped  round  a 
bunch  of  hyssop,  and  that  the  two  were  then 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a stick.  Dr.  Kitto  conceived 
that  he  had  found  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew 
ezob  in  the  Phytolacca  decandra,  a native  of  Ame- 
rica. Tremellius  and  Ben  Zeb  render  it  by  “ moss.” 
It  has  been  reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  a German 
to  trace  a connexion  between  Aesop,  the  Greek 


fabulist,  and  the  ezob  of  1 K.  iv.  33  (Hitzig,  Die 
Spriiche  Salomo’s,  Einl.  §2). 

An  elaborate  and  interesting  paper  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  Forbes  Royle,  On  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture, 
in  the  Joum.  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  viii.  193-212, 
goes  far  to  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  question. 
Dr.  R..  after  a careful  investigation  of  the  subject, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  hyssop  is  no 
other  than  the  caper-plant,  or  capparis  spinosa  of 
Linnaeus.  The  Arabic  name  of  this  plant,  asuf, 
by  which  it  is  sometimes,  though  not  commonly, 
described,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew.  It  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt  (Forskal, 
Flor.  Eg.-Arab. ; Plin.  xiii.  44).  Burckhardt 
( Trav . in  Syr.  536)  mentions  the  aszef  as  a tret 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  valleys  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  “ the  bright  green  creeper  which 
climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks”  (Stanley, 
S.  fy  P.  21,  &c.),  and  produces  a fruit  of  the  size 
of  a walnut,  called  by  the  Arabs  Felfel  Jibbel,  or 
mountain-pepper  (Shaw,  Spec.  Phytogr.  Afr.  39). 
Dr.  R.  thought  this  to  be  undoubtedly  a species 
of  capparis,  and  probably  the  caper-plant.  The 
capparis  spinosa  was  found  by  M.  Bov4  { Pel.  d'un 
Voy.  Botan.  en  Eg.,  $c.')  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  at 
Gaza,  and  at  Jerusalem.  Lynch  saw  it  in  a ravine 
near  the  convent  of  Mar  Saba  ( Exped . 388).  It 
is  thus  met  with  in  all  the  localities  where  the 
ezob  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  its 
habitat,  it  grows  in  dry  and  rocky  places  and  on 
walls : “ quippe  quum  capparis  quoque  seratur 
siccis  maxime  ” (Plin.  xix.  48).  De  Candolle  de- 
scribes it  as  found  “ in  muris  et  rupestribus.”  The 
caper-plant  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  detergent 
qualities.  According  to  Pliny  (xx.  59)  the  root 
was  applied  to  the  cure  of  a disease  similar  to  the 
leprosy.  Lamarck  (Enc.  Botan.  art.  Caprier ) 
says,  “ les  capriers  . . . sont  regardes  comme  . . . 
antiscorbutiques.”  Finally,  the  caper-plant  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a stick  three  or  four  feet  in 
length.  Pliny  (xiii.  44)  describes  it  in  Egypt  as 
“ firmioris  ligni  frutex,”  and  to  this  property  Dr. 
Royle  attaches  great  importance,  identifying  as  he 
does  the  vaa^Trcy  of  John  xix.  29  with  the  KaXapa 
of  Matthew  and  Mark.  He  thus  concludes : “A 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  some  of  them 
apparently  too  improbable  to  be  united  in  one 
plant,  I cannot  believe  to  be  accidental,  and  have 
therefore  considered  myself  entitled  to  infer,  what 
I hope  I have  succeeded  in  proving  to  the  satis- 
faction of  others,  that  the  caper-plant  is  the  hyssop 
of  Scripture.”  Whether  his  conclusion  is  sound 
or  not,  his  investigations  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion; but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  setting 
aside  the  passage  in  John  xix.,  which  may  possibly 
admit  of  another  solution,  there  seems  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  properties  of  the  ezob  of  the 
Hebrews  may  not  be  found  in  some  one  of  the 
plants  with  which  the  tradition  of  centuries  has 
identified  it.  That  it  may  have  been  possessed  of 
some  detergent  qualities  which  led  to  its  significant 
employment  in  the  purificatory  service  is  possible ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  in 
Leviticus  that  its  use  was  such  as  to  call  into 
action  any  medicinal  properties  by  which  it  might 
have  been  characterised.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  evidence,  therefore,  there  does  not  seem  suffi- 
cient reason  for  departing  from  the  old  inter- 
pretation, which  identified  the  Greek  vccwttos  with 
the  Hebrew  U1TN.  [W.  A.  W.] 
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IB'HAR  OIJ3J ; 5E)8ec Ip,  Ej8 adp,  B adp,  Alex. 
’le/3 ap,  ’UPaap  ; Syr.  Jucobor  ; Jebahar,  Jebaar ), 
one  of  the  sons  of  David,  mentioned  in  the  lists  next 
after  Solomon  and  before  Elishua  (2  Sam.  v.  15; 
1 Chr.  iii.  6,  xiv.  5).  Ibhar  was  born  in  Jerusalem, 
and  from  the  second  of  these  passages  it  appears  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a wife  and  not  of  a concubine.  He 
never  comes  forward  in  the  history  in  person,  nor 
are  there  any  traditions  concerning  him.  For  the 
Genealogy  of  David’s  family  see  David. 

IB'LEAM  (pyby  ; ’UpAadp,  Alex.  B a\adp. ; 
Jeblaam),  a city  of  Manasseh,  with  villages  or 
towns  (Heb.  “ daughters”)  dependent  on  it  (Judg. 
i.'  27).  Though  belonging  to  Manasseh,  it  appears 
not  to  have  lain  within  the  limits  allotted  to  that 
tribe,  but  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
either  Issachar  or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  It  is  not 
said  which  of  the  two,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
from  other  indications  that  it  was  the  former.  The 
ascent  of  Gur,  the  spot  at  which  Ahaziah  received 
his  death  wound  from  the  soldiers  of  Jehu,  was 
“ at  (3)  Ibleam”  (2  K.  ix.  27),  somewhere  near  the 
present  Jenin,  probably  to  the  north  of.it,  about 
where  the  village  Jelama  now  stands. 

In  the  list  of  cities  given  out  of  Manasseh  to 
the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  70),  Bileam  is 
mentioned,  answering  to  Gathrimmon  in  the  list 
of  Josh.  xxi.  Bileam  is  probably  a mere  alteration 
of  Ibleam  (comp,  the  form  given  in  the  Alex.  LXX. 
above),  though  this  is  not  certain.  [G.] 

IBNEI'AH  (JV32'  ; 5Ie/ii/ad,  Alex.  ’I efivaa  ; 
Jobania),  son  of  Jeroham,  a Benjamite,  who  was  a 
chief  man  in  the  tribe  apparently  at  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

IBNI'JAH  (HJ33J  ; ’Ufiva'i',  Alex.’  lefiavaai: ; 
Jebanid),  a Benjamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

IB'RI  (nny  ; ’a Pat,  Alex,  ’npsi ; Hebri),-  a 
Merarite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  27),  in  the  time  of  king  David,  concerned  in 
the  service  of  the  house  of  Jehovah. 

The  word  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  elsewhere 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  “ Hebrew.” 

IB'ZAN  (j¥3N  ; ’ A-Paucrcrav,  Alex.  ’TLaePcav  ; 
Joseph.  ’Aif/aurjs  ; Abes  an),  a native  of  Bethlehem, 
who  judged  Israel  for  seven  years  after  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xii.  8,  10).  He  had  30  sons  and  30 
daughters,  and  took  home  30  wives  for  his  sons, 
and  sent  out  his  daughters  to  as  many  husbands 
abroad.  He  was  buried  at  Bethlehem.  From  the 
non-addition  of  “ Ephratah,”  or  “ Judah,”  after 
Bethlehem,  and  from  Ibzan  having  been  succeeded 
by  a Zebulouite,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
Bethlehem  here  meant  is  that  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15 : see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  7, 
§73).  There  is  not  a shadow  of  probability  in  the 
notion  which  has  been  broached  as  to  the  identity 
of  Ibzan  with  Boaz  (TJ?3).  The  history  of  his  large 
family  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the  impression 
of  Boaz  given  us  in  the  book  of  Ruth.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ICH'ABOD  OUD-'K,  from  “ where  ?” 
equivalent  to  the  negative,  and  ‘lbs,  “ glory,” 
Gesen.  p.  79,  “ inglorious;”  OvaiPapxaPibO,  which 
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j seems  to  derive  from  “ woe,”  oval,  1 Sam.  iv. 

| 8,  Gesen.  p.  39  ; Ichabod),  the  son  of  Phinehas. 
and  grandson  of  Eli.  In  giving  birth  to  him  his 

1 mother  died  of  grief  at  the  news  of  the  sudden 
deaths  of  her  husband  and  father-in-law.  His 
brother’*  name  was  Ahiah  or  Ahimelech  (1  Sam. 
iv.  21,  xiv.  3).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ICO'NIUM  (’Ik6viov),  the  modern  Konieh,  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  an  extensive  plain, 
on  the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
far  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  This 
level  district  was  anciently  called  Lycaonia.  Xe- 
nophon ( Anab * i.  2,  19)  reckons  Iconium  as  the 
most  easterly  town  of  Phrygia  ; but  all  other 
writers  speak  of  it  as  being  in  Lycaonia,  of  which 
it  was  practically  the  capital.  It  was  on  the  great 
line  of  communication  between  Ephesus  and  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  one  side,  and 
Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 
We  see  this  indicated  by  the  narrative  of  Xenophon 
(l.  c.)  and  the  letters  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  v. 
20,  xv.  4).  When  the  Roman  provincial  system 
was  matured,  some  of  the  most  important  roads  in- 
tersected one  another  at  this  point,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  map  in  Leake’s  Asia  Minor.  These  cir- 
cumstances should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  trace 
St.  Paul’s  journeys  through  the  district.  Iconium 
was  a well  chosen  place  for  missionary  operations. 
The  Apostle’s  first  visit  was  on  his  first  circuit,  in 
company  with  Barnabas ; and  on  this  occasion  he 
approached  it  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  which  lay 
to  the  west.  From  that  city  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii.  50,  51). 
There  were  Jews  in  Iconium  also ; and  St.  Paul’s 
first  efforts  here,  according  to  his  custom,  were 
made  in  the  synagogue  (xiv.  1).  The  results  were 
considerable  both  among  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile  po- 
pulation of  the  place  (ibid.).  We  should  notice  that 
the  working  of  miracles  in  Iconium  is  emphatically 
mentioned  (xiv.  3).  The  intrigues  of  the  Jews 
again  drove  him  away  ; he  was  in  danger  of  being 
stoned,  and  he  withdrew  to  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
in  the  eastern  and  wilder  part  of  Lycaonia  (xiv.  6). 
Thither  also  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch  and 
Iconium  pursued  him ; and  at  Lystra  he  was 
actually  stoned  and  left  for  dead  (xiv.  19).  After 
an  interval,  however,  he  returned  over  the  old 
ground,  revisiting  Iconium  and  encouraging  the 
church  which  he  had  founded  there  (xiv.  21,  22). 
These  sufferings  and  difficulties  are  alluded  to  in 
2 Tim.  iii.  11;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  his  next  visit  to  this  neighbourhood,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  his  first  practically  associating 
himself  with  Timothy.  Paul  left  the  Syrian  Antioch, 
in  company  with  Silas  (Acts  xv.  40),  on  his  second 
missionary  circuit ; and  travelling  through  Cilicia 
(xv.  41 ),  and  up  through  the  passes  of  Taurus  into 
Lycaonia,  approached  Iconium  from  the  east,  by 
Derbe  and  Lystra  (xvi.  1,  2).  Though  apparently  a 
native  of  Lystra,  Timothy  was  evidently  well  known 
to  the  Christians  of  Iconium  (xvi.  2)  ; and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  circumcision  (xvi.  3)  and  ordina- 
tion (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14,  vi.  12  ; 2 Tim.  i.  6)  took 
place  there.  On  leaving  Iconium  St.  Paul  and  his 
party  travelled  to  the  N.W. ; and  the  place  is  not 
mentioned  again  in  the  sacred  narrative ; though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  visited  by  the 
Apostle  again  in  the  early  part  of  his  third  circuit 
(Acts  xviii.  23).  From  its  position  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  an  important  centre  of  Christian  influence 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church.  The  curious  apo- 
cryphal legend  of  St.  Thecla,  of  which  Iconium  is 
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flie  scene,  must  not  be  entirely  passed  by.  The 
14  Acta  Pauli  et  Theclai  ” are  given  in  full  by 
Grabe  (Spirit,  vol.  i.),  and  by  Jones  ( On  the  Canon , 
vol.  ii.  pp.  353-411).  It  is  natural  here  to  notice 
one  geographical  mistake  in  that  document,  viz., 
that  Lystra  is  placed  on  the  west  instead  of  the 
east.  In  the  declining  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Iconium  was  made  a colonia.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  became  a place  of  great  consequence,  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Seljukian  sultans.  Hence  the  remains  of 
Saracenic  architecture,  which  are  conspicuous  here, 
and  which  are  described  by  many  travellers.  Konieh 
is  still  a town  of  considerable  size.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ID'ALAH  (H^KT ; CI epix^,  Alex.  ’iaSijAd  ; 
Jedala,  and  Jerala) , one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun,  named  between  Shimron  and  Beth- 
lehem (Josh.  xix.  15).  Schwarz  (172),  without 
quoting  his  authority,  but  probably  from  one  of 
the  Talmudical  books,  gives  the  name  as  “ Yidalah 
or  Chirii,”  and  would  identify  it  with  the  vil- 
lage “ Kellah  al-Chire',  6 miles  S.W.  of  Semunii.” 
Semuniyeh  is  known  and  marked  on  many  of  the 
maps,  rather  less  than  3 miles  S.  of  Beit~lahm  ; 
but  the  other  place  mentioned  by  Schwarz  has 
evaded  observation.  It  is  not  named  in  the  Ono- 
masticon.  [G.] 

ID 'BASH  (B>3T  ; ’Iej88ck,  Alex.  ’lyaMs  ; 
Jedebos),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Abi-Etam — “ the 
father  of  Etam  ” — among  the  families  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3).  The  Tzelelponite  is  named  as  his 
sister.  This  list  is  probably  a topographical  one, 
a majority  of  the  names  being  those  of  places. 

ID'DO.  1.  (N^y : 2a5$c6,  Alex.  2aScS/c : Addo). 
The  father  of  Abinadab,  one  of  Solomon’s  monthly 
purveyors  (1  K.  iv.  14). 

2.  ("VTy  ; ’A551 ; Addo).  A descendant  of  Ger- 
sbom,  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  21).  In  the  reversed 
genealogy  (ver.  41)  the  name  is  altered  to  Udaiah, 
and  we  there  discover  that  he  was  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Asaph  the.  seer. 

3.  (H) ; ’iSaa'i,  Alex.  ’iaSSaf;  Jaddo).  Son 
of  Zechariah,  ruler  ( nagid ) of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  east  of  Jordan  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  21). 

4.  CTlP,  i.  e.  Ye’doi ; but  in  the  correction  of 

the  Ken  Ye’do ; 'Ico^A,  ’A 88a; ; Addo).  A 

seer  (Htn)  whose  “visions”  (TVlin)  against  Jero- 
boam incidentally  contained  some  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  He  also  appears  to  have 
written  a chronicle  or  story  (Midrash,  Gesen.  p. 
357)  relating  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Abijah  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  22),  and  also  a book  “ concerning  genealogies,” 
m which  the  acts  of  Rehoboam  were  recorded  (xii. 
15).  These  books  are  lost,  but  they  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  books 
of  Chronicles  (Bertheau,  On  Chron.  Introd.  §3). 
The  mention  of  his  having  prophesied  against  Jero- 
boam probably  led  to  his  identification  in  the  an- 
cient Jewish  traditions  (Jerome,  Quaest.  Hebr.  in 
2 Chr.  xii.  15,  Jaddo;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §5, 
’IaSciu/)  with  the  “ Man  of  God  ” out  of  Judah 
who  denounced  the  altar  of  that  king  (1  K.  xii.  1). 
He  is  also  identified  with  Oded  (see  Jerome  on  2 Chr. 
xv.  1). 

5.  (K'ny;  in  Zech.  V^;  ’A55c6;  Addo).  The 
grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  i. 
1,  7),  although  in  other  places  Zechariah  is  called 
“ the  son  of  Iddo  ” (Ezr.  v.  1;  vi.  14).  Iddo 


returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Neh„  xii.  4),  and  in  the  next  generation — ’the 
“ days  of  Joiakim,”  son  of  Jeshua  (10,  12) — bis 
house  was  represented  by  Zechariah  (ver.  14). 
In  1 Esdr.  vi.  1 , the  name  is  Addo. 

6.  (VlN  ; Alex.  ’Adavel/j. ; Eddo.)  The  chief 
of  those  who  assembled  at  Casiphia,  at  the  time  of 
the  second  caravan  from  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  B.c.  458.  He  was  one  of 
the  Nethinim,  of  whom  220  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  Ezra  to  assist  in  the  Return  to  Judaea  (Ezr.  viii. 
17  ; comp.  20).  In  the  Apocr.  Esdras  the  name 
is  Saddeus  and  Daddeus.  [G.] 

IDOL,  IMAGE.  As  no  less  than  twenty-one 
different  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  no 
means  uniformly,  it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  assign, 
as  nearly  as  the  two  languages  will  allow,  the 
English  equivalents  for  each.  But,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  those  words  which  in  them- 
selves indicate  the  objects  of  false  worship,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  notice  a class  of  abstract  terms, 
which,  with  a deep  moral  significance,  express  the 
degradation  associated  with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a 
protest  of  the  language  against  the  enormities  of 
idolatry.  Such  are — 

1-  aven,  rendered  elsewhere  “ nought,” 

“ vanity,”  “ iniquity,”  “ wickedness,”  “ sorrow,” 
&c.,  and  once  only  “ idol”  (Is.  lxvi.  3).  The  primary 
idea  of  the  root  seems  to  be  emptiness,  nothingness, 
as  of  breath  or  vapour ; and,  by  a natural  transition, 
in  a moral  sense,  wickedness  in  its  active  form  of 
mischief,  and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow  and  trouble. 
Hence  dven  denotes  a vain,  false,  wicked  thing,  and 
expresses  at  once  the  essential  nature  of  idols,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  worship.  The  character 
of  the  word  may  be  learnt  from  its  associates.  It 
stands  in  parallelism  with  DQN,  ephes  (Is.  xii.  29), 
which,  after  undergoing  various  modifications,  comes 
at  length  to  signify  “nothing;”  with  ^2!l,  hebel, 
“ breath  ” or  “ vapour,”  itself  applied  as  a term  of 
contempt  to  the  objects  of  idolatrous  reverence 
(Deut.  xxxii.  21 ; IK.  xvi.  13 ; Ps.  xxxi.  6 ; Jer. 
viii.  19,  x.  8) ; with  shav,  “ nothingness,” 

“ vanity ;”  and  with  shejker , “ falsehood  ” 

(Zech.  x.  2) : all  indicating  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  the  idols  to  whom  homage  was  paid,  and  the 
false  and  delusive  nature  of  their  worship.  It  is 
employed  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  idolatry  in 
general  in  1 Sam.  xv.  23.  There  is  much  signifi- 
cance in  the  change  of  name  from  Bethel  to  Beth- 
aven,  the  great  centre  of  idolatry  in  Israel  (Hos. 
iv.  15). 

2.  , elil,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  a sense 

akin  to  that  of  sheker , “ falsehood,”  with 

which  it  stands  in  parallelism  in  Job  xiii.  4,  and 
would  therefore  much  resemble  aven,  as  applied  to 
an  idol.  Delitzsch  (on  Hab.  ii.  18)  derives  it  from 
the  negative  particle  at,  “die  Nichtigen.”  But 
according  to  Fiirst  (Handw.  s.  v.)  it  is  a diminu- 
tive of  to.  “ god,”  the  additional  syllable  indi- 
cating the  greatest  contempt.  In  this  case  the 
signification  above  mentioned  is  a subsidiary  one. 
The  same  authority  asserts  that  the  word  denotes 
a small  image  of  the  god,  which  was  consulted  as 
an  oracle  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  ( Is 
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xix.  3 ; Jer.  xiv.  14).  It  is  certainly  used  of  the  I 
idols  of  Noph  or  Memphis  (Ez.  xxx.  13).  In  strong- 
contrast  with  Jehovah  it  appears  in  Ps.  xc.  5,  xcvii. 

7 : the  contrast  probably  being  heightened  by  the 
resemblance  between  elilim  and  eld  him.  A some- 
what similar  play  upon  words  is  observable  in  Hab. 

ii.  18,  DWK,  elilim  illemim  (“  dumb 

idols,”  A.  V.). 

3.  nD'tf,  emah,  “horror”  or  “terror,”  and 
hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror  (Jer.  1.  38),  in 
reference  either  to  the  hideousness  of  the  idols  or 
to  the  gross  character  of  their  worship.  In  this 
respect  it  is  closely  connected  with — 

4.  miphletseth,  a “ fright,”  “horror,” 
applied  to  the  idol  of  Maachah,  probably  of  wood, 
which  Asa  cut  down  and  burned  (1  K.  xv.  13; 

2 Chr.  xv.  16),  and  which  was  unquestionably  the 
Phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  productive  power  of 
nature  (Movers,  Phoen.  i.  571 ; Selden,  de  I)is  Syr. 
ii.  5),  and  the  nature-goddess  Ashera.  Allusion  is 
supposed  to  be  made  to  this  in  Jer.  x.  5,  and  Epist. 
of  Jer.  70.  In  2 Chr.  xv.  16  the  Vulg.  render 
“ simulacrum  Priapi  ” (cf.  Hor.,  “ furum  avium- 
que  maxima  jormido  ”) . The  LXX.  had  a different 
reading,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  They 
translate  in  1 K.  xv.  13  the  same  word  both  by 

t rvvodos  (with  which  corresponds  the  Syr. 

’ido,  “ a festival,”  reading  perhaps  Pnxy,  ’atsereth, 
as  in  2 K.  x.  20 ; Jer.  ix.  2)  and  KaradvcreLS, 
while  in  Chronicles  it  is  e'lbooAov.  Possibly  in  1 K. 
xv.  13  they  may  have  read  m’ tsullathah, 

for  rlD^QfO,  miphlatstah,  as  the  Vulg.  specum, 
of  which  “ simulacrum  turpissimum”  is  a cor- 
rection. With  this  must  be  noticed,  though  not 
actually  rendered  “ image”  or  “idol,” 

5.  n^3,  bosheth,  “ shame,”  or  “shameful  thing” 
(A.  V.  Jer.  xi.  13  ; Hos.  ix.  10),  applied  to  Baal 
or  Baal-Peor,  as  characterising  the  obscenity  of  his 
worship.  With  elil  is  found  in  close  connexion — 

6.  , gillulim , also  a term  of  contempt, 
but  of  uncertain  origin  (Ez.  xxx.  13).  The  Rab- 
binical authorities,  referring  to  such  passages  as 
Ez.  iv.  2,  Zeph.  i.  17,  have  favoured  the  inter- 
pretation given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  to  Deut. 
xxix.  17,  “ dungy  gods”  (Vulg.  “ sordes,”  “ sordes 
idolorum,”  1 K.  xv.  12).  Jahn  connects  it  with 
y>i,  galal , “ to  roll,”  and  applies  it  to  the  stocks 
of  trees  of  which  idols  were  made,  and  in  mockery 
called  gillulim,  “ rolling  things  ” (a  volvendo,  he 
says,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  his 
remark).  Gesenius,  repudiating  the  derivation  from 

yj 

the  Arab.  jalla,  “ to  be  great,  illustrious,” 
gives  his  preference  to  the  rendering  “ stones,  stone 
gods,”  thus  deriving  it  from  ^3,  gal,  “ a heap  of 
stones ;”  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Fiirst,  who 
translates  gillul  by  the  Germ.  “ Steinhaufe.”  The 
expression  is  applied,  principally  in  Ezekiel,  to  false 
gods  and  their  symbols  (Deut.  xxix.  17 ; Ez.  viii. 
10,  &c.).  It  stands  side  by  side  with  other  con- 

■ There  are  many  passages  in  the  Syr.  of  Chronicles 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  received 
Hebrew  text ; and  the  translation  of  these  books  is  on 
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temptuous  terms  in  Ez.  xvi.  36,  xx.  8 ; as  for 
example  \>V},  shekels,  “ filth,”  “ abomination  ” 
(Ez.  viu.  10),  and 

7.  The  cognate  shikkuts,  “ filth,”  “ im- 

purity,” especially  applied,  like  shekets,  to  that  which 
produced  ceremonial  uncleanness  (Ez.  xxxvii.  23 ; 
Nah.  iii.  6),  such  as  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols 
(Zech.  ix.  7 ; comp.  Acts  xv.  20,  29).  As  referring 
to  the  idols  themselves,  it  primarily  denotes  the  ob- 
scene rites  with  which  their  worship  was  associated, 
and  hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applied  both  to  the  ob- 
jects of  worship  and  also  to  their  worshippers,  who 
partook  of  the  impurity,  and  thus  “ became  loathsome 
like  their  love,”  the  foul  Baal-Peor  (Hos.  ix.  10). 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  words 
which  more  directly  apply  to  the  images  or  idols,  as 
the  outward  symbols  of  the  deity  who  was  wor- 
shipped through  them.  These  may  be  classified 
according  as  they  indicate  that  the  images  were 
made  in  imitation  of  external  objects,  and  to  repre- 
sent some  idea,  or  attribute  ; or  as  they  denote  the 
workmanship  by  which  they  were  fashioned.  To 
the  first  class  belong — 

8.  ^?0D,  semel,  or  semel,  with  which 

Gesenius  compares  as  cognate  mashal,  and 

D^,  tselern,  the  Lat.  similis  and  Greek  ogaX6s, 
signifies  h “ likeness,”  “ semblance.”  The  Targ. 
in  Deut.  iv.  16  gives  fc$"VVSf,  tsura,  “figure”  as  the 
equivalent;  while  in  Ez.  viii.  3,  5 it  is  rendered 
by  tb'i,  ts’lam,  “ image.”  In  the  latter  passages 

the  Syriac  has  koimto,  “a  statue” 

(the  (rrrikri  of  the  LXX.),  which  more  properly 
corresponds  to  matstsebah  (see  No.  15  below); 

and  in  Deut.  genes,  “ kind  ” ( = yevos). 

The  passage  in  2 Chr.  xxxiii.  7 is  rendered  “ images 
of  four  faces,”  the  latter  words  representing  the  one 
under  consideration.3  In  2 Chr.  xxxiii.  15  it 
appears  as  “ carved  images,”  following  the  LXX. 
rb  yAvirriv.  On  the  whole  the  Gk.  elic&v  of  Deut. 
iv.  16,  2 Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  and  the  “ simulacrum  ” of 
the  Vulgate  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15)  most  nearly  re- 
semble the  Hebrew  semel. 

9.  tselern  (Ch.  id.  and  D b*,  tselam)  is  by 

all  lexicographers,  ancient  and  modern,  connected 
with  h?,  tsel,  “ a shadow.”  It  is  the  “ image  ” of 
God  in  which  man  was  created  (Gen.  i.  27  ; cf.  Wisd. 
ii.  23),  distinguished  from  demuth,  or  “like- 

ness,” as  the  “ image”  from  the  “ idea”  which  it 
represents  (Schmidt,  de  Imag.  Dei  in  Horn.  p.  84), 
though  it  would  be  rash  to  insist  upon  this  distinc- 
tion. In  the  N.  T.  ei/c dv  appears  to  represent  the 
latter  (Col.  iii.  10  ; cf.  LXX.  of  Gen.  v.  1),  as 
ogo'uoga  the  former  of  the  two  words  (Rom.  i. 
23 ; viii.  29 ; Phil.  ii.  7),  but  in  Heb.  x.  1 elicdv 
is  opposed  to  ova  a as  the  substance  to  the  unsub- 
stantial form,  of  which  it  is  the  perfect  representative. 
The  LXX.  render  demuth  by  dpolaxns,  6 go  loo  pa, 
cIkwu,  ogoLos,  and  tselern  most  frequently  by  eludu, 
though  ogo'iuga,  elSooXou,  and  tvttos  also  occur. 
But  whatever  abstract  term  may  best  define  the 
meaning  of  tselern,  it  is  unquestionably  used  to 

the  whole  inferior  in  accuracy  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  O.  T. 
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denote  the  visible  forms  of  external  objects,  and  is 
applied  to  figures  of  gold  and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi.  5 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Dan.  iii.  1),  such  as  the  golden 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  well  as  to  those 
painted  upon  walls  (Ez.  xxxiii.  14).  “ Image  ” 

perhaps  most  nearly  represents  it  in  all  passages. 
Applied  to  the  human  countenance  (Dan.  iii.  19)  it 
signifies  the  “ expression,”  and  corresponds  to  the 
idea  of  Matt,  xxviii.  3,  though  demuth  agrees 
rather  with  the  Platonic  usage  of  the  latter  word. 

10.  n>1Dn,  ternunah,  rendered  “image”  in 
Jobiv.  16  ; elsewhere  “ similitude”  (Deut. iv.  12), 
“likeness”  (Deut.  v.  8):  “ form,”  or  “shape” 
would  be  better.  In  Deut.  iv.  16  it  is  in  parallelism 
with  jV^QFI,  tabnith,  literally  “build;”  hence 
“ plan,”  or  “ model  ” (2  K.  xvi.  10  ; cf.  Ex.  xx.  4 ; 
Num.  xii.  8). 

11.  2W,  'at sab,  12.  1VV,  ’etseb  (Jer.  xxii. 

28),  or  13.  2'i'V,  ’otseb  (Is.  xfviii.  5),  “ a figure,” 
all  derived  from  a root  ’atsab,  “ to  work,” 

or  “fashion”  (akin  to  Hkin,  chatsab,  and  the 
like),  are  terms  applied  to  idols  as  expressing  that 
their  origin  was  due  to  the  labour  of  man.  The 
verb  in  its  derived  senses  indicates  the  sorrow  and 
trouble  consequent  upon  severe  labour,  but  the 
latter  seems  to  be  the  radical  idea.  If  the  notion 
of  soitow  were  most  prominent  the  words  as  applied 
to  idols  might  be  compared  with  dven  above.  Is. 
lviii.  3 is  rendered  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  “idols” 
(A.  V.  “ labours  ”),  but  the  reading  was  evidently 
different.  In  Ps.  cxxxix.  24,  derec 'otseb, 

is  “ idolatry.” 

14.  tsir,  once  only  applied  to  an  idol 

(Is.  xlv.  16  ; LXX.  vyaoi,  as  if  iyyirri).  The 
word  usually  denotes  “ a pang,’  but  in  this  instance 
is  probably  connected  with  the  roots  “YPf,  tsur, 
and  ydtsar,  and  signifies  “ a shape,”  or 

“ mould,”  and  hence  an  “ idol.” 

15.  m^D,  matstsebah,  anything  set  up,  a 

“statue”  (=  n’tsib,  Jer.  xliii.  13),  ap- 

plied to  a memorial  stone  like  those  erected  by 
Jacob  on  four  several  occasions  (Gen.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxi.  45,  xxxv.  14,  15)  to  commemorate  a crisis  in 
his  life,  or  to  mark  the  grave  of  Rachel.  Such 
were  the  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh.  iv.  9) 
after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  Shechem 
(xxiv.  26),  and  by  Samuel  when  victorious  over 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  When  solemnly 
dedicated  they  were  anointed  with  oil,  and  libations 
were  poured  upon  them.  The  word  is  applied  to 
denote  the  obelisks  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  (Jer.  xliii.  13), 
two  of  which  were  a hundred  cubits  high  and  eight 
broad,  each  of  a single  stone  (Her.  ii.  111).  It  is 
also  used  of  the  statues  of  Baal  (2  K.  iii.  2), 
whether  of  stone  (2  K.  x.  27)  or  wood  (id.  26), 
which  stood  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple 
at  Samaria.  Movers  ( Phoen . i.  674)  conjectures 
that  the  latter  were  statues  or  columns  distinct  from 
that  of  Baal,  which  was  of  stone  and  conical  (673), 
like  the  “ meta  ” of  Paphos  (Tac.  II.  ii.  3),  and 
probably  therefore  belonging  to  other  deities  who 
were  his  irapedpoi  or  avp.l3a>fxoL.  The  Phoenicians 
consecrated  and  anointed  stones  like  that  at  Bethel, 
which  were  called,  as  some  think,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance Baetylia.  Many  such  are  said  to  have 
been  seen  on  the  Lebanon,  near  Heliopolis,  dedicated 
to  various  gods,  and  many  prodigies  arl  related  of  j 
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them  (Damascius  in  Photius,  quoted  by  Bochart, 
Canaan,  ii.  2).  The  .same  authority  describes 
them  as  aerolites,  of  a whitish  and  sometimes  purple 
colour,  spherical  in  shape,  and  about  a span  in 
diameter.  The  Palladium  of  Troy,  the  black  stone 
in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  stone  at 
Ephesus  “which  fell  down  from  Jupiter”  (Acts 
xix.  35),  are  examples  of  the  belief,  anciently  so 
common,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  images 
upon  earth.  In  the  older  worship  of  Greece  stones, 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  22,  §4),  occupied  the 
place  of  images.  Those  at  Pharae,  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  quadrangular  in  shape,  near  the  statue 
of  Hermes,  received  divine  honours  from  the  Pha- 
rians,  and  each  had  the  name  of  some  god  conferred 
upon  it.  The  stone  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  ( umbilico  maxime  similis ),  enriched  with 
emeralds  and  gems  (Curt.  iv.  7,  §31) ; that  at 
Delphi,  which  Satunn  was  said  to  have  swallowed 
(Paus.  Phoc.  24,  §6) ; the  black  stone  of  pyramidal 
shape  in  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  holy 
stone  at  Pessinusin  Galatia,  sacred  to  Cybele,  show 
how  widely  spread  and  almost  universal  were  these 
ancient  objects  of  worship.  Closely  connected  with 
these  “ statues  ” of  Baal,  whether  in  the  form  of 
obelisks  or  otherwise,  were 

16.  D'JSn,  chammamm,  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  most  passages  “ sun-images.”  The  word  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  In  the  Vulgate  , 
it  is  translated  thrice  simulacra , thrice  delubra, 
and  once  fana.  The  LXX.  give  re/xe vrj  twice, 
eifScoAa  twice,  tyXiva  %eipo7rot7jTo,  fideKyy/xara, 
and  ra  vipyAa.  With  one  exception  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 

4,  which  is  evidently  corrupt)  the  Syriac  has 
vaguely  either  “ fears,”  i.  e.  objects  of  fear,  or 
“ idols.”  The  Targum  in  all  passages  translates  it 
by  fc^DJD'On,  chanisn’sayyd,  “ houses  for  sfar- 

£ 3 

worship  ” (Fiirst compares  the  Arab.  Chun- 

nas,  the  planet  Mercury  or  Venus),  a rendering 
which  Rosenmuller  supports.  Gesenius  preferred 
to  consider  these  chanisn  sayya  as  “ vpJIs  ” or 
“ shrines  surrounded  or  shrouded  with  hangings  ” 
(Ez.  xvi.  16  ; Targ.  on  Is.  iii.  19),  and  scouted  the 
interpretation  of  Buxtorf — “ statuae  solares” — as 
a mere  guess,  though  he  somewhat  paradoxically 
assented  to  Rosenmiiller’s  opinion  that  they  were 
“ shrines  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  stars.” 
Ivimchi,  under  the  root  |J0n,  mentions  a conjec- 
ture that  they  were  trees  like  the  Asher im,  but, 

( s . v.  D£>n)  elsewhere  expresses  his  own  belief 
that  the  Nun  is  epenthetic,  and  that  they  were  so 
called  “ because  the  sun-worshippers  made  them.’ 
Aben  Ezra  (on  Lev.  xxvi.  30)  says  they  were 
“ houses  made  for  worshipping  the  sun,”  which 
Bochart  approves  ( Canaan , ii.  17),  and  Jarchi, 
that  they  were  a kind  of  idol  placed  on  the  roofs  of 
houses.  Vossius  ( de  Idol.  ii.  353),  as  Scaliger 
before  him,  connects  the  word  with  Amanus,  or 
Omanus,  the  sacred  fire,  the  symbol  of  the  Persian 
sun-god,  and  renders  it  pyraea  (cf.  Selden,  ii.  8). 
Adelung  (Mithrid.  i.  159,  quoted  by  Gesen.  on  Is. 
xvii.  8)  suggested  the  same,  and  compared  it  with 
the  Sanscrit  lioma.  But  to  such  interpretations 
the  passage  in  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  is  inimical  (Vitringa 
on  Is.  xvii.  8).  Gesenius’  own  opinion  appears  to 
have  fluctuated  considerably.  In  his  notes  on  Isaiah 
(l.  c.)  he  prefers  the  general  rendering  “ columns  ’ 
to  the  more  definite  one  of  “ sun-columns,”  and  is 
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inclined  to  look  to  a Persian  origin  for  the  deriva-  ' 
tion  af  the  word.  But  in  his  Thesaurus  he  men- 
tions the  occurrence  of  Chamman  as  a synonym  of 
Baal  in  the  Phoenician  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions 
in  the  sense  of  “ Dominus  Solaris,”  and  its  after 
application  to  the  statues  or  columns  erected  for 
his  worship.  Spencer  (de  Legg.  Hebr.  ii.  25),  and 
after  him  Michaelis  (Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.  s.  v.), 
maintained  that  it  signified  statues  or  lofty  columns, 
like  the  pyramids  or  obelisks  of  Egypt.  Movers 
( Phoen . i.  441)  concludes  with  good  reason  that 
the  sun-god  Baal  and  the  idol  “ Chamman  ” are  not 
essentially  different.  In  his  discussion  of  Cham- 
manim , he  says,  “ These  images  of  the  fire-god 
were  placed  on  foreign  or  non-Israeli tish  altars,  in 
conjunction  with  the  symbols  of  the  nature-goddess 
Asherah,  as  avgfioogoi  (2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  5,  xxxiv.  4, 
7 ; Is.  xvii.  9,  xxvii.  9),  as  was  otherwise  usual 
with  Baal  and  Asherah.”  They  are  mentioned 
with  the  Asherim,  and  the  latter  are  coupled  with 
the  statues  of  Baal  (1  K.  xiv.  23  ; 2 K.  xxiii. 
14).  The  chammanim  and  statues  are  used  pro- 
miscuously (cf.  2 K.  xxiii.  14,  and  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  4 ; 
2 Chr.  xiv.  3 and  5),  but  are  never  spoken  of  to- 
gether. Such  are  the  steps  by  which  he  arrives  at 
his  conclusion.  He  is  supported  by  the  Palmyrene 
inscription  at  Oxford,  alluded  to  above,  which  has 
been  thus  rendered : “ This  column  (iODII,  Cham- 
mana),  and  this  altar,  the  sons  of  Malchu,  &c.  hdve 
erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Sun.”  The  Veneto 
Greek  Version  leaves  the  word  untranslated  in  the 
strange  form  a/cdj8ai/Tes.  From  the  expressions  in 
Ez.  vi.  4,  6,  and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  these  columns,  which  perhaps  represented  a 
rising  flame  of  fire  and  stood  upon  the  altar  of  Baal 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  were  of  wood  or  stone. 

17.  mascith,  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1 ; 

Num.  xxiii.  52;  Ez.  viii.  12:  “device,”  most 
nearly  suits  all  passages  (cf.  Ps.  lxxiii.  7 ; Prov. 
xviii.  11,  xxv.  11).  This  word  has  been  the 
fruitful  cause  of  as  much  dispute  as  the  preceding. 
The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  '12  pN 
eben  mascith , signifies  a stone  with  figures  graven 
upon  it.  Ben  Zeb  explains  it  as  “ a stone  with  figures 
or  hieroglyphics  carved  upon  it,”  and  so  Michaelis  ; 
and  it  is  maintained  by  Movers  (Phoen.  i.  105)  that 
the  baetylia  or  columns  with  painted  figures,  the 
“ lapides  effigiati  ” of  Minucius  Felix  (c.  3),  are 
these  “ stones  of  device,”  and  that  the  characters  en- 
graven on  them  are  the  Upa  aroixeia,  or  characters 
sacred  to  the  several  deities.  The  invention  of  these 
characters,  which  is  ascribed  to  Taaut,  he  conjectures 
originated  with  the  Seres.  Gesenius  explains  it  as 
a stone  with  the  image  of  an  idol,  Baal  or  Astarte, 
and  refers  to  his  Mon . Phoen.  21-24  for  others  of 
similar  character.  Kashi  (on  Lev.  xxxi.  1)  derives 
it  from  the  root  "p£P,  to  cover,  “because  they 
cover  the  floor  with  a pavement’  of  stones.”  The 
Targum  and  Syr.,  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  give  “ stone  of  de- 
votion,” and  the  former  in  Num.  xxxiii.  52,  has 
“ house  of  their  devotion,”  where  the  Syr.  only 
renders  “ their  objects  of  devotion.”  For  the  former 
the  LXX.  have  Xidos  <tkotv6s,  and  for  the  latter 
rets  a nomas  avrwv,  connecting  the  word  with  the 
root  H2&,  “ to  look,”  a circumstance  which  has 
induced  Saalschiitz  ( Mos.  Recht,  382-385)  to  con- 

b More  probably  still  pesel  denotes  by  anticipation 
the  molten  image  in  a later  stage  after  it  had  been 
trimmed  into  shape  by  the  caster. 
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jecture  that  eben  mascith  was  originally  a smooth 
elevated  stone  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing from  it  a freer  prospect,  and  of  offering  prayer 
in  prostration  upon  it  to  the  deities  of  heaven. 
Hence,  generally,  he  concludes  it  signifies  a stone  ol 
prayer  or  devotion,  and  the  “ chambers  of  imagery  ” 
of  Ez.  viii.  7,  are  “ chambers  of  devotion.”  The 
renderings  of  the  last  mentioned  passage  in  the 
LXX.  and  Targum,  # are  curious  as  pointing  m 
a various  reading  ID 3^70,  or  more  probably 

18.  Dp-lfy  teraphim.  [Teraphim.] 

The  terms  which  follow  have  regard  to  the 
material  and  workmanship  of  the  idol  rather  than 
to  its  character  as  an  object  of  worship. 

19.  ^DS,  pesel , and  20.  D^ripS,  pesilim, 
usually  translated  in  the  A.  V.  “ graven  or  carved 
images.”  In  two  passages  the  latter  is  ambiguously 
rendered  “quarries”  (Judg.  iii.  19,  26)  following 
the  Targum,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  the  ordinary  signification.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  the  LXX.  have  yXvi rriv,  once  yXvgga. 
The  verb  is  employed  to  denote  the  finishing  which 
the  stone  received  at  the  hands  of  the  masons, 
after  it  had  been  rough-hewn  from  the  quarries 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  4 ; 1 K.  v.  32).  It  is  probably  a 
later  usage  which  has  applied  peseV0  to  a figure  case- 
in metal,  as  in  Is.  xl.  19,  xliv.  10.  These  “ sculp- 
tured ” images  were  apparently  of  wood,  iron,  or 
stone,  covered  with  gold  or  silver  (Deut.  vii.  25  ; 
Is.  xxx.  22  ; Hab.  ii.  19),  the  more  costly  being  of 
solid  metal  (Is.  xl.  19).  They  could  be  burnt 
(Deut.  vii.  5 ; Is.  xiv.  20 ; 2 Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  or 
cut  down  (Deut.  xii.  3)  and  pounded  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  7),  or  broken  in  pieces  (Is.  xxi.  9).  In 
making  them,  the  skill  of  the  wise  iron-smith 
(Deut.  xxvii.  15;  Is.  xl.  20)  or  carpenter,  and  of 
the  goldsmith,  was  employed  (Judg.  xvii.  3,  4; 
Is.  xli.  7),  the  former  supplying  the  rough  mass  of 
iron  beaten  into  shape  on  his  anvil  (Is.  xliv.  12), 
while  the  latter  overlaid  it  with  plates  of  gold  and 
silver,  probably  from  Tarshish  (Jer.  x.  9),  and 
decorated  it  with  silver  chains.  The  image  thus 
formed  received  the  further  adornment  of  em- 
broidered robes  (Ez.  xvi.  18),  to  which  possibly 
allusion  may  be  made  in  Is.  iii.  19.  Brass  and 
clay  were  among  the  materials  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  (Dan.  ii.  33,  v.  23).c  A description 
of  the  three  great  images  of  Babylon  on  the  top  of 
the  temple  of  Bel  us  will  be  found  in  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
9 (comp.  Layard,  Nin.  ii.  433).  The  several  stages 
of  the  process  by  which  the  metal  or  wood  became 
the  “ graven  image  ” are  so  vividly  described  in  Is. 
xliv.  10-20,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
that  passage,  and  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the 
mysteries  of  idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at  Ephesus, 
“ brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen.” 

21.  *?JD3,  nesec,  or  nesec,  and  22.  n3Dr>5 
massecah,  are  evidently  synonymous  (Is.  xii.  29, 
xlviii.  5 ; Jer.  x.  14)  in  later  Hebrew,  and  denote 
a “ molten  ” image.  Massecah  is  frequently  used 
in  distinction  from  pesel  or  pesilim  (Deut.  xxvii. 
15  ; Judg.  xvii.  3,  &c.).  The  golden-calf  which 
Aaron  made  was  fashioned  with  “the  graver” 


(Dnn,  cheret ),  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  for  what 
purpose  the  graver  was  used  (Ex.  xxxii.  4).  The 


e Images  of  glazed  pottery  have  been  found  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  90;  comp.  Wisd 
xv*  8). 
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cheret  (cf.  Gk.  xaP& ttw)  appears  to  have  been  a I 
sharp-pointed  instrument,  used  like  the  stylus  for  a 
writing  implement  (Is.  viii.  1).  Whether  then 
Aaron,  by  the  help  of  the  cheret,  gave  to  the  molten 
mass  the  shape  of  a calf,  or  whether  he  made  use 
of  the  graver  for  the  purpose  of  carving  hiero- 
glyphics upon  it,  has  been  thought  doubtful.  The 

Syr.  has  tupso  (tvttos),  “ the  mould,” 

for  cheret.  But  the  expression  vayyatsar, 

decides  that  it  was  by  the  cheret,  in  whatever 
manner  employed,  that  the  shape  of  a calf  was 
given  to  the  metal. 

In  N.  T.  elic&v  is  the  image  ” or  head  of  the 
emperor  on  the  coinage  (Matt.  xxii.  20). 

Among  the  earliest  objects  of  worship,  regarded 
as  symbols  of  deity,  were,  as  has  been  said  above, 
the  meteoric  stones  which  the  ancients  believed  to 
have  been  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down  from 
heaven.  From  these  they  transferred  their  regard 
to  rough  unhewn  blocks,  to  stone  columns  or  pillars 
of  wood,  in  which  the  divinity  worshipped  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell,  and  which  were  consecrated,  like 
the  sacred  stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with 
oil,  and  crowned  with  wool  on  solemn  days  (Paus. 
Phoc.  24,  §6.  Tavernier  (quoted  by  Rosenmiiller, 
Alt.  fy  N.  Morgenland,  i.  §89)  mentions  a black 
stone  in  the  pagoda  of  Benares  which  was  daily 
anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  such  are  the 
“ Lingams  ” in  daily  use  in  the  Siva  worship  of 
Bengal  (cf.  Arnobius,  i.  39 ; Min.  Fel.  c.  3).  Such 
customs  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  solemn 
consecration  by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethel,  as  show- 
ing the  religious  reverence  with  which  these  memo- 
rials were  regarded.  And  not  only  were  single  stones 
thus  honoured,  but  heaps  of  stone  were,  in  later 
times  at  least,  considered  as  sacred  to  Hermes  (Horn. 
Od.  xvi.  471  ; cf.  Vulg.  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  “ sicut  qui 
mittit  lapidem  in  acervum  Mercurii  ”),  and  to  these 
each  passing  traveller  contributed  his  offering  (Creu- 
zer,  Symb.  i.  24).  The  heap  of  stones  which  Laban 
erected  to  commemorate  the  solemn  compact  between 
himself  and  Jacob,  and  on  which  he  invoked  the 
gods  of  his  fathers,  is  an  instance  of  the  interme- 
diate stage  in  which  such  heaps  were  associated 
with  religious  observances  • before  they  became 
objects  of  worship.  Jacob,  for  his  part,  dedicated 
a single  stone  as  his  memorial,  and  called  Jehovah 
to  witness,  thus  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  rites 
employed  by  Laban,  whieh  may  have  partaken  of 
his  ancestral  idolatry.  [J  egar-Sahadutha.] 

Of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  images 
we  have  not  many  traces  in  the  Bible.  Dagon,  the 
fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was  a human  figure 
terminating  in  a fish  [Dagon]  ; and  that  the 
Syrian  deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  a 
symbolical  human  shape  we  know  for  certainty. 
The  Hebrews  imitated  their  neighbours  in  this  re- 
spect as  in  others  (Is.  xliv.  13  ; Wisd.  xiii.  13), 
and  from  various  allusions  we  may  infer  that  idols 
in  human  forms  were  not  uncommon  among  them, 
though  they  were  more  anciently  symbolised  by 
animals  (Wisd.  xiii.  14),  as  by  the  calves  of  Aaron 
and  Jerouoam,  and  the  brazen  serpent  which  was 
afterwards  applied  to  idolatrous  uses  (2  K.  xviii. 

4 ; Rom.  i.  23).  When  the  image  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  maker  it  was  decorated  richly  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  sometimes  crowned  (Epist. 
Jer.  9) ; clad  in  robes  of  blue  and  purple  (Jer.  x. 
9),  like  the  draped  images  of  Pallas  and  Hera 
(Muller,  Hand.  d.  Arch.  d.  Kunst,  §69),  and 
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I fastened  in  the  niche  appropriated  to  it  by  means 
of  chains  and  nails  (Wisd.  xiii.  15),  in  order  that 
the  influence  of  the  deity  which  it  represented  might 
be  secured  to  the  spot.  So  the  Ephesians,  when 
besieged  by  Croesus,  connected  the  wall  of  their 
city  by  means  of  a rope  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
with  the  view  of  ensuring  the  aid  of  the  goddess 
(Her.  i.  26) ; and  for  a similar  object  the  Tyrians 
chained  the  stone  image  of  Apollo  to  the  altar  of 
Hercules  (Curt.  iv.  3,  §15).  Some  images  were 
painted  red  (Wisd.  xiii.  14)  like  those  of  Dionysus 
and  the  Bacchantes  / of  Hermes,  and  the  god  Pan 
(Paus.  ii.  2,  §5;  Miiller,  Hand.  d.  Arch.  d.  Kunst, 
§69).  This  colour  was  formerly  considered  sacred. 
Pliny  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Verrius,  that  it 
was  customary  on  festival  days,  to  colour  with  red- 
lead  the  face  of  the  image  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
bodies  of  those  who  celebrated  a triumph  (xxxiii. 
36).  The  figures  of  Priapus,  the  god  of  gardens, 
were  decorated  in  the  same  manner  (“  ruber  custos  ” 
Tibull.  i.  1,  18).  Among  the  objects  of  worship 
enumerated  by  Arnobius  (i.  39)  are  bones  of  ele- 
phants, pictures,  and  garlands  suspended  on  trees, 
the  “ rami  coronati  ” of  Apuleius  (de  Mag.  c.  56). 

When  the  process  of  adorning  the  image  was 
completed,  it  was  placed  in  a temple  or  shrine  ap- 
pointed for  it  (oIklcl,  Epist.  Jer.  12,  19  ; olKyya, 
Wisd.  xiii.  15 ; elScoAeioy,  1 Cor.  viii.  10  ; see 
Stanley’s  note  on  the  latter  passage).  In  Wisd.  xiii. 
15,  oiKypa  is  thought  to  be  used  contemptuously, 
as  in  Tibull.  i.  10,  19,  20 — “ cum  paupere  cultu 
Stabat  in  exigua  ligneus  aede  deus  ” (Fritsche  and 
Grimm,  Handb .),  but  the  passage  quoted  is  by  no 
means  a good  illustration.  From  these  temples  the 
idols  were  sometimes  carried  in  procession  (Epist. 
Jer.  4,  26)  on  festival  days.  Their  priests  were 
maintained  from  the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  upon 
the  meats  which  were  appointed  for  the  idols’  use 
(Bel  and  the ' Dragon,  3,  13).  These  sacrificial 
feasts  formed  an  important  part  of  the  idolatrous 
ritual  [Idolatry],  and  were  a great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  early  Christian  converts.  They  were 
to  the  heathen,  as  Prof.  Stanley  has  well  observed, 
what  the  observance  of  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic 
ritual  were  to  the  Jewish  converts,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  St.  Paul  especially  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  laid  down  the  rules  of 
conduct  contained  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians (viii.-x.).  [W.  A.  W.] 

IDOLATRY  (D*G")fi,  t’raphim,  *•  t.eraphim,” 
once  only,  1 Sam.  xv.  23 : etSojAoAarpe/a),  strictly 
speaking,  denotes  the  worship  of  deity  in  a visible 
form,  whether  the  images  to  which  homage  is  paid 
are  symbolical  representations  of  the  true  God,  or 
of  the  false  divinities  which  have  been  made  the 
objects  of  worship  in  His  stead.  With  its  origin 
and  progress  the  present  article  is  not  concerned. 
The  former  is  lost  amidst  the  dark  mists  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  latter  is  rather  the  subject  of  spe- 
culation than  of  history.  But  under  what  aspect  it 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  how  it  affected 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  what  influence  it  had  on 
the  history  of  the  Israelites,  are  questions  which 
may  be  more  properly  discussed,  with  some  hope 
of  arriving  at  a satisfactory  conclusion.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  deification  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  representation  of  them  under  tangible  forms, 
preceded  the  worship  of  departed  heroes,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  some  virtue  which 
distinguished  their  lives,  is  not  in  this  respect  of 
much  importance.  Some  Jewish  writers,  indeed. 
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grounding  their  theory  on  a forced  interpretation 
of  Gen.  iv.  26,  assign  to  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the 
unenviable  notoriety  of  having  been  the  first  to 
pay  divine  honours  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  to 
lead  others  into  the  like  error  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  i. 
1).  R.  Solomon  Jarchi,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
admitting  the  same  verse  to  contain  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  idolatry,  understands  it  as 
implying  the  deification  of  men  and  plants.  Arabic 
tradition,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  connects  the 
people  of  Yemen  with  the  same  apostasy.  The 
third  in  descent  from  Joktan,  and  therefore  a con- 
temporary of  Nahor,  took  the  surname  of  Abdu 
Shams,  or  “ servant  of  the  sun,”  whom  he  and  his 
family  worshipped,  while  other  tribes  honoured  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars  (Hales,  Chronol.  ii.  59,  4to 
ed.).  Nimrod,  again,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  in- 
troduction of  Zabianism,  was  after  his  death  trans- 
ferred to  the  constellation  Orion,  and  on  the  slender 
foundation  of  the  expression  “ Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ” 
(Gen.  xi.  31)  is  built  the  fabulous  history  of  Abra- 
ham and  Nimrod,  narrated  in  the  legends  of  the  Jews 
and  Mussulmans  (Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash,  i.  23  ; 
Weil,  Bibl.  Leg.  47-74;  Hyde,  Bel.  Pers.  c.  2). 

I.  But,  descending  from  the  regions  of  fiction  to 
sober  historic  narrative,  the  first  undoubted  allusion 
to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in  the  Bible  is  in 
the  account  of  Rachel’s  stealing  her  father’s  tera- 
phim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a relic  of  the  worship  of 
other  gods,  whom  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites 
served  “ on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  old  time  ” 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2).  By  these  household  deities  Laban 
was  guided,  and  these  he  consulted  as  oracles  (obs. 

Gen.  xxx.  27,  A.  Y.  “ learned  by  expe- 
rience”) though  without  entirely  losing  sight  of 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  to 
whom  he  appealed  when  occasion  offered  (Gen. 
xxxi.  53),  while  he  was  ready,  in  the  presence  of 
Jacob,  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
him  by  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxx.  27).  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  character  of  most  of  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  Israelites.  Like  the  Cuthean  colo- 
nists in  Samaria,  who  “ feared  Jehovah  and  served 
their  own  gods”  (2  K.  xvii.  33),  they  blended  in  a 
strange  manner  a theoretical  belief  in  the  true  God 
with  the  external  reverence  which,  in  different 
stages  of  their  history,  they  were  led  to  pay  to  the 
idols  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
For  this  species  *>f  false  worship  they  seem,  at  all 
times,  to  have  had  an  incredible  propension.  On 
their  journey  from  Shechem  to  Bethel,  the  family 
of  Jacob  put  away  from  among  them  “ the  gods  of 
the  foreigner not  the  teraphim  of  Laban,  but  the 
gods  of  the  Canaanites  through  whose  land  they 
passed,  and  the  amulets  and  charms  which  were 
worn  as  the  appendages  of  their  worship  (Gen. 
xxxv.  2,  4).  And  this  marked  feature  of  the  He- 
brew character  is  traceable  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  the  people.  During  their  long  residence 
in  Egypt,  the  tountry  of  symbolism,  they  defiled 
themselves  with  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  it  was 
long  before  the  taint  was  removed  (Josh.  xxiv.  14; 
Ez.  xx.  7).  To  these  gods  Moses,  as  the  herald  of 
Jehovah,  flung  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
(Kurtz,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  B.  ii.  86),  and  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  smote  their  symbols  (Num.  xxxiii.  4). 
Yet,  with  the  memory  of  their  deliverance  fresh  in 
their  minds,  their  leader  absent,  the  Israelites  cla- 
moured for  some  visible  shape  in  which  they  might 
worship  the  God  who  had  brought  them  up  out 
of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.).  Aaron  lent  himself  to  the 
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popular  cry,  and  chose  as  the  symbol  of  deity  on< 
with  which  they  had  long  been  familiar — the  calf — 
embodiment  of  Apis,  and  emblem  of  the  productive 
power  of  nature.  But,  with  a weakness  of  cha- 
racter to  which  his  greater  brother  was  a stranger, 
he  compromised  with  his  better  impulses  by  pro- 
claiming a solemn  feast  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxii.  5). 
How  much  of  the  true  God  was  recognised  by  the 
people  in  this  brutish  symbol  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive ; the  festival  was  characterised  by  all  the 
shameless  licentiousness  with  which  idolatrous  wor- 
ship was  associated  (ver.  25),  and  which  seems  to 
have  constituted  its  chief  attraction.  But  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  all  others,  the  transgression  was 
visited  by  swift  vengeance,  and  three  thousand  of 
the  offenders  were  slain.  For  a while  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
worship  which  accompanied  it,  satisfied  that  craving 
for  an  outward  sign  which  the  Israelites  constantly 
exhibited;  and  for  the  remainder  of  their  march 
through  the  desert,  with  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah  in  their  midst,  they  did  not  again  degene- 
rate into  open  apostasy.  But  it  was  only  so  long 
as  their  contact  with  the  nations  was  of  a hostile 
character  that  this  seeming  orthodoxy  was  main- 
tained. The  charms  of  the  daughters  of  Moab,  as 
Balaam’s  bad  genius  foresaw,  were  potent  for  evil : 
the  Israelites  were  “ yoked  to  Baal-Peor  ” in  the 
trammels  of  his  fair  worshippers,  and  the  character 
of  their  devotions  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  (Num. 
xxv.).  The  greht  and  terrible  retribution  which 
followed  left  so  deep  an  impress  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  people  that,  after  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  they  looked  with  an  eye  of  terror  upon 
any  indications  of  defection  from  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  denounced  as  idolatrous  a memorial 
so  slight  as  the  altar  of  the  Reubenites  at  the  pas- 
sage of  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  16). 

During  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who 
outlived  him,  they  kept  true  to  their  allegiance ; 
but  the  generation  following,  who  knew  not  Jehovah, 
nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel,  swerved  from 
the  plain  path  of  their  fathers,  and  were  caught  in 
the  toils  of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii.).  From  this 
time  forth  their  history  becomes  little  more  than  a 
chronicle  of  the  inevitable  sequence  of  offence  and 
punishment.  “ They  provoked  Jehovah  to  anger 
. . . and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  hot  against 
Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
spoilers  that  spoiled  them”  (Judg.  ii.  12,  14). 
The  narratives  of  the  book  of  Judges,  contempo- 
raneous or  successive,  tell  of  the  fierce  struggle 
maintained  against  their  hated  foes,  and  how  women 
forgot  their  tenderness  and  forsook  their  retirement 
to  sing  the  song  of  victory  over  the  oppressor.  By 
turns  each  conquering  nation  strove  to  establish 
the  worship  of  its  national  god.  During  the  rule 
of  Midian,  Joash  the  father  of  Gideon  had  an  altar 
to  Baal,  and  an  Asherah  (Judg.  vi.  25),  though  he 
proved  but  a lukewarm  worshipper  (ver.  31).  Even 
Gideon  himself  gave  occasion  to  idolatrous  worship ; 
yet  the  ephod  which-  he  made  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Midianites  was  perhaps  but  a votive  offering  to 
the  true  God  (Judg.  viii.  27).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  gold  ornaments  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  idolatry  (cf.  Is. 
iii.  18-24),  and  that  from  their  having  been  worn  as 
amulets,  some  superstitious  virtue  was  conceived  to 
cling  to  them  even  in  their  new  form.  But  though 
in  Gideon’s  lifetime  no  overt  act  of  idolatry  was 
practised,  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Israelites 
again  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Baalim,  and,  as 
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if  in  solemn  mockery  of  the  covenant  made  with 
Jehovah,  chose  from  among  them  Baal  Berith, 
“ Baal  of  the  Covenant  ” (cf.  Zeus  opiaos),  as  the 
object  of  their  special  adoration  (Judg.  viii.  33). 
Of  this  god  we  know  only  that  his  temple,  probably 
of  wood  (Judg.  ix.  49),  was  a stronghold  in  time 
of  need,  and  that  his  treasury  was  filled  with  the 
silver  of  the  worshippers  (ix.  4).  Nor  were  the 
calamities  of  foreign  oppression  confined  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.  The  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan  went 
astray  after  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  were  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Judg.  x. 
8).  But  they  put  away  from  among  them  “ the 
gods  of  the  foreigner,”  and  with  the  baseborn 
Jephthah  for  their  leader  gained  a signal  victory 
over  their  oppressors.  The  exploits  of  Samson 
against  the  Philistines,  though  achieved  within  a 
narrower  space  and  with  less  important  results 
than  those  of  his  predecessors,  fill  a brilliant  page 
in  his  country’s  history.  But  the  tale  of  his  mar- 
vellous deeds  is  prefaced  by  that  ever-recurring 
phrase,  so  mournfully  familial’,  “ the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and 
Jehovah  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines.” Thus  far  idolatry  is  a national  sin.  The 
episode  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii.  xviii.,  sheds  a 
lurid  light  on  the  secret  practices  of  individuals, 
who  without  formally  renouncing  Jehovah,  though 
ceasing  to  recognise  Him  as  the  theocratic  King 
(xvii.  6),  linked  with  His  worship  the  symbols  of 
ancient  idolatry.  The  house  of  God,  or  sanctuary, 
which  Micah  made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh, 
was  decorated  with  an  ephod  and  teraphim  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  with  a graven  and  molten  image 
consecrated  to  some  inferior  deities  (Selden,  de 
Dis  Syris,  synt.  i.  2).  It  is  a significant  fact, 
showing  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  people  was  the 
tendency  to  idolatry,  that  a Levite,  who,  of  all 
others,  should  have  been  most  sedulous  to  maintain 
Jehovah’s  worship  in  its  purity,  was  found  to 
assume  the  office  of  priest  to  the  images  of  Micah  ; 
and  that  this  Levite,  priest  afterwards  to  the  idols 
of  Dan,  was  no  other  than  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses.  Tradition  says  that 
these  idols  were  destroyed  when  the  Philistines 
defeated  the  army  of  Israel  and  took  from  them  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  iv.).  The 
Danites  are  supposed  to  have  carried  them  into  the 
field,  as  the  other  tribes  bore  the  ark,  and  the  Phi- 
listines the  images  of  their  gods,  when  they  went 
forth  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21 ; Lewis,  Orig.  Hebr. 
v.  9).  But  the  Seder  Olam  Rabba  (c.  24)  interprets 
“ the  captivity  of  the  land”  (Judg.  xviii.  30),  of 
the  captivity  of  Manasseh;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
mistook  the  remains  of  later  Gentile  worship  for 
traces  of  the  altar  or  statue  which  Micah  had  dedi- 
cated, and  which  was  worshipped  by  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Selden,  de  Dis  Syr.  synt.  i.  c.  2 ; Stanley, 
S.  Sf  P.  398.)  In  later  times  the  practice  of  secret 
idolatry  was  carried  to  greater  lengths.  Images 
were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in  the  wine-vats, 
and  behind  the  doors  of  private  houses  (Is.  lvii.  8 ; 
Hos.  ix.  1,  2) ; and  to  check  this  tendency  the  sta- 
tute in  Deut.  xxvii.  15  was  originally  promulgated. 

Under  Samuel’s  administration  a fast  was  held, 
and  purificatory  rites  performed,  to  mark  the  public 
renunciation  of  idolatry  (1  Sam.  vii.  3-6).  But  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon  all  this  was  forgotten.  Each 
of  his  many  foreign  wives  brought  with  her  the 
gods  of  her  own  nation ; and  the  gods  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Zidon,  were  openly  worshipped.  Three 
of  the  summits  of  Olivet  were  crowned  with  the 
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high-places  of  Ashtoreth,  Chemosh,  and  Moleeh 
(1  K.  xi.  7 ; 2 Iv.  xxiii.  13),  and  the  fourth, 
in  memory  of  his  great  apostasy,  was  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  title  of  the  “ Mount  of  Cor- 
ruption.” Rehoboam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonite 
mother,  perpetuated  the  worst  features  of  Solomon’s 
idolatry  (IK.  xiv.  22-24) ; and  in  his  reign  was 
made  the  great  schism  in  the  national  religion: 
when  Jeroboam,  fresh  from  his  recollections  of  the 
Apis  worship  of  Egypt,  erected  golden  calves  at 
Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by  this  crafty  state-policy 
severed  for  ever  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(1  K.  xii.  26-33).  To  their  use  were  temples  con- 
secrated, and  the  service  in  their  honour  was  stu- 
diously copied  from  the  Mosaic  ritual.  High-priest 
himself,  Jeroboam  ordained  priests  from  the  lowest 
ranks  (2  Chr.  xi.  15);  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  a solemn  festival  appointed,  closely 
resembling  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (1  K.  xii.  23, 
33  ; cf.-  Am.  iv.  4,  5).  [Jeroboam.]  The  worship 
of  the  calves,  “ the  sin  of  Israel  ” (Hos.  x.  8),  which 
was  apparently  associated  with  the  goat-worship 
of  Mendes  (2  Chr.  xi.  15  ; Herod,  ii.  46)  or  of  the 
ancient  Zabii  (Lewis,  Orig.  Hebr.  v.  3),  and  the 
Asherim  (1  K.  xiv.  15 ; A.  V.  “ groves”),  ultimately 
spread  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  centred  in 
Beersheba  (Am.  v.  5,  vii.  9).  At  what  precise  period 
it  was  introduced  into  the  latter  kingdom  is  not 
certain.  The  Chronicles  tell  us  how  Abijah  taunted 
Jeroboam  with  his  apostasy,  while  the  less  partial 
narrative  in  1 Kings  represents  his  own  conduct  as 
far  from  exemplary  (1  K.  xv.  3).  Asa’s  sweeping 
reform  spared  not  even  the  idol  of  his  grandmother 
Maachah,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  high-places, 
he  removed  all  relics  of  idolatrous  worship  (1  K. 

xv.  12-14),  with  its  accompanying  impurities.  His 
reformation  was  completed  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  6). 

The  successors  of  Jeroboam  followed  in  his 
steps,  till  Ahab,  who  married  a Zidonian  princess, 
at  her  instigation  (1  K.  xxi.  25)  built  a temple  and 
altar  to  Baal,  and  revived  all  the  abominations  of 
the  Amorites  (1  K.  xxi.  26).  For  this  he  attained 
the  bad  pre-eminence  of  having  done  “ more  to 
provoke  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  anger  than 
all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him  ” (1  K. 

xvi.  33).  Compared  with  the  worship  of  Baal,  the 
worship  of  the  calves  was  a venial  offence,  probably 
because  it  was  morally  less  detestable  and  also  less 
anti-national  (1  Iv.  xii.  28  ; 2 K.  x.  28-31).  [Eli- 
jah, 526  a. ] Henceforth  Baal-worship  became  so 
completely  identified  with  the  northern  kingdom 
that  it  is  described  as  walking  in  the  way  or  sta- 
tutes of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvi.  3,  xvii.  8), 
as  distinguished  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  which 
ceased  not  till  the  captivity  (2  K.  xvii.  23),  and  the 
corruption  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
The  idolatrous  priests  became  a numerous  and  im- 
portant caste  (1  K.  xviii.  19),  living  under  the 
patronage  of  royalty,  and  fed  at  the  royal  table. 
The  extirpation  of  Baal’s  priests  by  Elijah,  and  of 
his  followers  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.),  in  which  the 
royal  family  of  Judah  shared  (2  Chr.  xxii.  7),  was 
a deathblow  to  this  form  of  idolatry  in  Israel, 
though  ether  systems  still  remained  (2  Iv.  xiii.  6). 
But  while  Israel  thus  sinned  and  was  punished, 
Judah  was  more  morally  guilty  (Ez.  xvi.  51). 
The  alliance  of  Jehoshaphat  with  the  family  of 
Ahab  transferred  to  the  southern  kingdom,  during 
the  reigns  of  his  son  and  grandson,  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  Baal-worship  (2  K.  viii.  18,  27).  In 
less  than  ten  years  after  death  of  that  king,  in 
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whose  praise  it  is  recorded  that  he  “ sought  not 
the  Baalim,”  nor  walked  “ after  the  deed  of  Israel” 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  3,  4),  a temple  had  been  built  for  the 
idol,  statues  and  altars  erected,  and  priests  ap- 
pointed to  minister  in  his  service  (2  K.  xi.  18). 
Jehoiada’s  vigorous  measures  checked  the  evil  for  a 
time,  but  his  reform  was  incomplete,  and  the  high- 
places  still  remained,  as  in  the  days  of  Asa,  a 
nucleus  for  any  fresh  system  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xii. 
3).  Much  of  this  might  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  king’s  mother,  Zibiah  of  Beersheba,  a place 
intimately  connected  with  the  idolatrous  defection 
of  Judah  (Am.  viii.  14).  After  the  death  of 
Jehoiada,  the  princes  prevailed  upon  Joash  to  re- 
store at  least  some  portion  of  his  father’s  idolatry 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  18).  The  conquest  of  the  Edomites 
by  Amaziah  introduced  the  worship  of  their  gods, 
which  had  disappeared  since  the  days  of  Solomon 
(2  Chi’,  xxv.  14,  20).  After  this  period  even  the 
kings  who  did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  false  worship  had  to  contend  with  the  cor- 
ruption which  still  lingered  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  (2  K.  xv.  35 ; 2 Chr.  xxvii.  2).  Hitherto 
the  temple  had  been  kept  pure.  The  statues  of 
Baal  and  the  other  gods  were  worshipped  in  their 
own  shrines,  but  Ahaz,  who  “ sacrificed  unto  the 
gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote  him  ” (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
23),  and  built  altars  to  them  at  every  corner  off 
Jerusalem,  and  high-places  in  every  city  of  Judah, 
replaced  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  by  one 
made  after  the  model  of  “ the  altar  ” of  Damascus, 
and  desecrated  it  to  his  own  uses  (2  K.  xvi. 
10-15).a 

The  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser 
was  for  them  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  abomi- 
nations which  had  been  enacted  uninterruptedly 
for  upwards  of  250  years.  In  the  northern  king- 
dom no  reformer  arose  to  vary  the  long  line  of 
royal  apostates  ; whatever  was  effected  in  the  way 
of  reformation,  was  done  by  the  hands  of  the  people 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  But  even  in  their  captivity  they 
helped  to  perpetuate  the  corruption.  The  colonists, 
whom  the  Assyrian  conquerors  placed  in  their 
stead  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  brought  with  them 
their  own  gods,  and  were  taught  at  Bethel  by  a 
priest  of  the  captive  nation  “ the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land,”  the  lessons  thus  learnt  resulting 
in  a strange  admixture  of  the  calf- worship  of  Jero- 
boam with  the  homage  paid  to  their  national  deities 
(2  K.  xvii.  24-41).  Their  descendants  were  in 
consequence  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  elders 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Ezra,  and 
their  offers  of  assistance  rejected  (Ezr.  iv.  3) 

The  first  act  of  Hezekiah  on  ascending  the  throne 
was  the  restoration  and  purification  of  the  temple 
which  had  been  dismantled  and  closed  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  father’s  life  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24, 
xxix.  3).  The  multitudes  who  flocked  to  Jeru- 
salem to  celebrate  the  passover,  so  long  in  abey- 
ance, removed  the  idolatrous  altars  of  bumt-offering 
and  incense  erected  by  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxx.  14). 
The  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  but  spread  throughout  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  and  to  all  external  ap- 
pearance idolatry  was  extirpated.  But  the  reform 

* The  Syr.  supports  the  rendering  of  T$gb  in 
v.  15,  which  the  A.  V.  has  adopted — “ to  enquire  by”  : 
but  Iveil  translates  the  clause,  “ it  will  he  for  me  to 
consider,”  i.  e.  what  shall  be  done  with  the  altar,  in 
order  to  support  his  theory  that  this  altar  erected  by 
Abaz  was  not  directly  intended  to  profane  the  temple 


extended  little  below  the  surface  (Is.  xxix.  13). 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  people  there  were  many 
in  high  position  who  conformed  to  the  necessities  of 
the  time  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  and  under  Manasseh’i 
patronage  the  false  worship,  which  had  been  merely 
driven  into  obscurity,  broke  out  with  tenfold  viru- 
lence. Idolatry  of  every  form,  and  with  all  the 
accessories  of  enchantments,  divination,  and  witch- 
craft, was  again  rife ; no  place  was  too  sacred,  no 
associations  too  hallowed,  to  be  spared  the  contami- 
nation. If  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  in  erecting  an  altar 
in  the  temple  court  is  open  to  a charitable  con- 
struction, Manasseh’s  was  of  no  doubtful  character. 
The  two  courts  of  the  temple  were  profaned  by  altars 
dedicated  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  image  of 
the  Asherah  polluted  the  holy  place  (2  K.  xxi.  7 ; 
2 Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  15  ; cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  34).  Even  in 
his  late  repentance  he  did  not  entirely  destroy  all 
traces  of  his  former  wrong.  The  people,  easily 
swayed,  still  burned  incense  on  the  high  places; 
but  Jehovah  was  the  ostensible  object  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  king’s  son  sacrificed  to  his  father’s 
idols,  but  was  not  associated  with  him  in  his  re- 
pentance, and  in  his  short  reign  of  two  yeai’s, 
restored  all  the  altars  of  the  Baalim,  and  the  images 
of  the  Asherah.  With  the  death  of  Josiah  ended 
the  last  effort  to  revive  among  the  people  a purer- 
ritual,  if  not  a purer  faith.  The  lamp  of  David, 
which  had  long  shed  but  a struggling  ray,  flickered 
for  a while  and  then  went  out  in  the  darkness  of 
Babylonian  captivity. 

But  foreign  exile  was  powerless  to  eradicate  the 
deep  inbred  tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of  the  first 
difficulties  with  which  Ezra  had  to  contend,  and 
which  brought  him  well  nigh  to  despair,  was  the 
haste  with  which  his  countrymen  took  them  foreign 
wives  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  followed  them 
in  all  their  abominations  (Ezr.  ix.).  The  priests 
and  rulers,  to  whom  he  looked  for  assistance  in  his 
great  enterprize,  were  among  the  first  to  fall  away 
(Ezr.  ix.  2,  x.  18;  Neh.  vi.  17,  18,  xiii.  23). 
Even  during  the  captivity  the  devotees  of  false 
worship  plied  their  craft  as  prophets  and  diviners 
(Jer.  xxix.  8 ; Ez.  xiii.),  and  the  Jews  who  fled  to 
Egypt  carried  with  them  recollections  of  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  which  attended  their  idolatrous 
sacrifices  in  Judah,  and  to  the  neglect  of  which  they 
attributed  their  exiled  condition  (Jer.  xliv.  17,  18). 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  caused  Greek 
influence  to  be  extensively  felt,  and  Greek  idolatry 
to  be  first  tolerated,  and  then  practised,  by  the  Jews 
(1  Macc.  i.  43-50,  54).  The  attempt  of  Antiochus 
to  establish  this  form  of  worship  was  vigorously 
resisted  by  Mattathias  (1  Macc.  ii.  23-26),  who  was 
joined  in  his  rebellion  by  the  Assidaeans  (ver.  42), 
and  destroyed  the  altars  at  which  the  king  com- 
manded them  to  sacrifice  (1  Macc.  ii.  25,  45). 
The  erection  of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish 
worship  after  the  captivity  (Prideaux,  Conn. 
i.  374),  while  another  cause  has  been  discovered  in 
the  hatred  for  images -acquired  by  the  Jews  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Persians. 

It  has  been  a question  much  debated  whether 
the  Israelites  were  ever  so  far  given  up  to  idolatry 

by  idolatrous  worship.  But  it  is  clear  that  something 
of  an  idolatrous  nature  had  been  introduced  into  the 
temple,  and  was  afterwards  removed  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  5;  cf.  Ezr.  vi.  21,  ix.  11).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  might  have  reference  to  the  brazen 
serpent. 
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as  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  It  would 
be  hard  to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  prove.  That  there  always  remained 
among  them  a faithful  few,  who  in  the  face  of  j 
every  danger  adhered  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  j 
may  readily  be  believed,  for  even  at  a time  when 
Baal  worship  was  most  prevalent  there  were  found 
seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  before 
his  image  (1  K.  xix.  18).  But  there  is  still  room  for 
grave  suspicion  that  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
though  the  idea  of  a supreme  Being — of  whom  the 
images  they  worshipped  were  but  the  distorted  repre- 
sentatives— was  not  entirely  lost,  it  was  so  obscured 
as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended.  And  not  only  were 
the  ignorant  multitude  thus  led  astray,  but  the 
priests,  scribes,  and  prophets,  became  leaders  of  the 
apostasy  (Jer.  ii.  8).  Warburton,  indeed,  main- 
tained that  they  never  formally  renounced  Jehovah, 
and  that  their  defection  consisted  “ in  joining  foreign 
worship  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  to  the  ritual  of 
the  true  God”  ( Div . Leg.  B.  v.  §3).  But  one 
passage  in  their  history,  though  confessedly  obscure, 
seems  to  point  to  a time  when,  under  the  rule  of 
the  judges,  “ Israel  for  many  days  had  no  true  God, 
and  no  teaching  priest,  and  no  law  ” (2  Chr.  xv. 
3).  The  correlative  argument  of  Cudworth,  who 
contends  from  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  doctors 
and  rabbis  “ that  the  pagan  nations,  anciently,  at 
least  the  intelligent  amongst  them,  acknowledged 
one  supreme  God  of  the  whole  world ; and  that  all 
other  gods  were  but  creatures  and  inferior  minis- 
ters,” is  controverted  by  Mosheim  ( Intell . Syst.  i. 
4,  § 30,  and  notes).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Hebrews  consisted  in 
worshipping  the  true  God  under  an  image,  such  as 
the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  8,  §5  ; 
dayaheis  iircavvyovs  r<2  0ecp)  and  by  associating 
his  worship  with  idolatrous  rites  (Jer.  xli.  5),  and 
places  consecrated  to  idols  (2  K.  xviii.  22).  From 
the  peculiarity  of  their  position  they  were  never 
distinguished  as  the  inventors  of  a new  pantheon, 
nor  did  they  adopt  any  one  system  of  idolatry  so 
exclusively  as  ever  to  become  identified  with  it.b 
But  they  no  sooner  came  in  contact  with  other 
nations  than  they  readily  adapted  themselves  to 
their  practices,  the  old  spirit  of  antagonism  died 
rapidly  away,  and  intermarriage  was  one  step  to 
idolatry. 

II.  The  old  religion  of  the  Semitic  races  consisted, 
in  the  opinion  of  Movers  ( Phoen . i.  c.  5),  in  the  dei- 
fication of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature;  these 
powers  being  considered  either  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent, or  as  manifestations  of  one  supreme  and 
ail-ruling  being.  In  most  instances  the  two  ideas 
were  co-existent.  The  deity,  following  human  ana- 
logy,  was  conceived  as  male  and  female : the  one 
representing  the  active,  the  other  the  passive  prin- 
ciple of  nature ; the  former  the  source  of  spiritual, 
the  latter  of  physical  life.  The  transference  of  the 
attributes  of  the  one  to  the  other  resulted  either  in 
their  mystical  conjunction  in  the  hermaphrodite,  as 
the  Persian  Mithra  and  Phoenician  Baal,  or  the 
two  combined  to  form  a third,  which  symbolized 
the  essential  unity  of  both.0  With  these  two  su- 
preme beings  all  other  deities  are  identical ; so  that 


a As  the  Moabites  with  the  worship  of  Chemosh 
(Num.  xxi.  29). 

c This  will  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Baal  with  the  masculine  and  feminine  articles  in  the 
LXX  ; cf.  Hos.  x'i.  2 ; Jer.  xix.  5 ; Rom.  xi.  4. 
Philochorus,  quoted  by  Macrobius  (Sat.  iii . S),  says 


in  different  nations  the  same  nature-worship  appear? 
under  different  forms,  representing  the  various  as- 
pects under  which  the  idea  of  the  power  of  nature 
is  presented.  The  sun  and  moon  were  early  selected 
as  outward  symbols  of  this  all-pervading  power,  and 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  not  only  the 
most  ancient  but  the  most  prevalent  system  of  idol- 
atry. Taking  its  rise,  according  to  a probable  hypo- 
thesis, in  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  it  spread  through 
Egypt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and  even  Mexico  and  Cey- 
lon. It  was  regarded  as  an  offence  amenable  to 
the  civil  authorities  in  the  days  of  Job  (xxxi.  20- 
28),  and  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  law  was 
directed  against  its  observance  (Deut.  iv.  19;  xvii. 
3)  ; the  former  referring  to  the  star-worship  of 
Arabia,  the  latter  to  the  concrete  form  in  which  it 
appeared  among  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Israelites  learnt  their  first 
lessons  in  sun-worship  from  the  Egyptians,  in  whose 
religious  system  that  luminary,  as  Osiris,  held  a pro- 
minent place.  The  city  of  On  (Bethshemesh  or  He- 
liopolis) took  its  name  from  his  temple  (Jer.  xliii. 
13),  and  the  wife  of  Joseph  was  the  daughter  of  his 
priest  (Gen.  xli.  45).  The  Phoenicians  worshipped 

him  under  the  title  of  “ Lord  of  heaven,” 

Baal-shamayim  acc.  to  San- 

choniatho  in  Philo  Byblius),  and  Adon,  the  Greek 
Adonis,  and  the  Thammuz  of  Ezekiel  (viii.  14). 
[Thammuz.]  As  Molech  or  Milcom,  the  sun  was 
worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  as  Chemosli  by 
the  Moabites.  The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  is  the 
same  deity,  whose  name  is  traceable  in  Benhadad, 
Hadadezer,  and  Hadad  or  Adad,  the  Edomite.  The 
Assyrian  Bel  or  Belus,  is  another  form  of  Baal. 
According  to  Philo  (de  Vit.  Cont.  §3)  the  Essen  e* 
were  wont  to  pray  to  the  sun  at  morning  and  evening 
(Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §5).  By  the  later  kings  of  Judah, 
sacred  horses  and  chariots  were  dedicated  to  the  sun- 
god,  as  by  the  Persians  (2  K.  xxiii.  11  ; Bochavt, 
Hieroz.  pt.  1,  b.  ii.  c.  xi ; Selden,  de  Bis  Syr.  ii.  8)  ; 
to  march  in  procession  and  greet  his  rising  (R.  Sol. 
Jar  chi  on  2 K.  xxiii.  11.)  The  Massagetae  offered 
horses  in  sacrifice  to  him  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  513),  on 
the  principle  enunciated  by  Macrobius  (Sat.  vii.  7), 
“like  rejoiceth  in  like”  (“  similibus  similia  gau- 
dent ;”  cf.  Her.  i.  216),  and  the  custom  was  com- 
mon to  many  nations. 

The  moon,  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians  under 
the  name  of  Astarte  (Lucian  de  Dea  Syra,  c.  4), 
or  Baaltis,  the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  was 
the  active  (Movers,  i.  149),  and  known  to  the  He- 
brews as  Ashtaroth  or  Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  god- 
dess of  the  Zidonians,  appears  early  among  the 
objects  of  Israelitish  idolatry.  But  this  Syrophoe- 
nician  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  of  a grosser 
character  than  the  pure  star- worship  of  the  Magi, 
which  Movers  distinguishes  as  Upper  Asiatic  or 
Assyro-Persian,  and  was  equally  removed  from  the 
Chaldean  astrology  and  Zabianism  of  later  times. 
The  former  of  these  systems  tolerated  no  images  or 
altars,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  elevated  spots  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
its  ritual. 

But,  though  we  have  no  positive  historical  ac- 


that  men  and  women  sacrificed  to  Yenus  or  the  Moon, 
with  the  garments  of  the  sexes  interchanged,  because 
she  was  regarded  both  as  masculine  and  feminine 
(see  Selden,  de  Bis  Syr.  ii.  2).  Hence  Lunus  and 
Lu>  a. 
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count  of  star- worship  before  the  Assyrian  period, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  early  practised  in  a con- 
crete foim  among  the  Israelites  from  the  allusions 
in  Amos  v.  26,  and  Acts  vii.  42,  43.  Even  in  the 
desert  they  are  said  to  have  been,  given  up  to  wor- 
ship the  host  of  heaven,  while  Chiun  and  Kemphan, 
or  Rephan,  have  on  various  grounds  been  identified 
with  the  planet  Saturn.  It  was  to  counteract 
idolatry  of  this  nature  that  the  stringent  law  of 
Deut.  xvii.  3 was  enacted,  and  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  the  Israelites  from  undue  contempla- 
tion of  the  material  universe,  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  is  constantly  placed  before  them  as  Jehovah 
Zebaoth,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  king  of  heaven 
(Dan.  iv.  35,  37),  to  whom  the  heaven  and  heaven 
of  heavens  belong  (Deut.  x.  14).  However  this 
may  be,  Movers  ( Phoen . i.  65,  66)  contends  that 
the  later  star-worship,  introduced  by  Ahaz  and  fol- 
lowed by  Manasseh,  was  purer  and  more  spiritual 
in  its  nature  than  the  Israelito-Phoenician  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  under  symbolical  forms  as 
Baal  and  Asherah  ; and  that  it  was  not  idolatry  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  latter  was,  but  of  a simply 
contemplative  character.  He  is  supported,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  fact  that  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
images  of  the  sun  or  moon  or  the  host  of  heaven, 
but  merely  of  vessels  devoted  to  their  service  (2  K. 
xxiii.  4).  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  “ Queen  of  Heaven  ” 
(or  as  others  render,  “ the  frame”  or  “ structure  of 
the  heavens  ”)d  were  equally  dissociated  from  image 
worship.  Mr.  Layard  ( Nin . ii.  451)  discovered  a 
bas-relief  at  Nimroud,  which  represented  four  idols 
carried  in  procession  by  Assyrian  warriors.  One 
of  these  figures  he  identifies  with  Hera  the  Assy- 
rian Astarte,  represented  with  a star  on  her  head 
(Am.  v.  26),  and  with  the  “ queen  of  heaven,” 
who  appears  on  the  rock-tablets  of  Pterium  “ stand- 
ing erect  on  a lion,  and  crowned  with  a tower,  or 
mural  coronet,”  as  in  the  Syrian  temple  of  Hiera- 
polis  (Id.  p.  456  ; Lucian,  de  Dea  Syra,  31,  32). 
But,  in  his  remarks  upon  a figure  which  resembles 
the  Rhea  of  Diodorus,  Mr.  Layard  adds,  “ the  re- 
presentation in  a human  form  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
themselves  originally  but  a type,  was  a corruption 
which  appears  to  have  crept  at  a later  period  into 
the  mythology  of  Assyria ; for,  in  the  more  ancient 
bas-reliefs,  figures  with  caps  surmounted  by  stars  do 
not  occur,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  stand 
alone”  (Id.  p.  457,  458). 

The  allusions  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  are  too  ob- 
scure to  allow  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the 
mysterious  influences  which  were  held  by  the  old 
astrologers  to  be  exercised  by  the  stars  over  human 
destiny,  nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to  connect 
them  with  anything  more  recondite  than  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  of  the  period.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  poetical  figure  in  Deborah’s  chant  of 
triumph,  “ the  stars  from  their  highways  warred 
with  Sisera”  (Judg.  v.  20).  In  the  later  times  of 
the  monarchy,  Mazzaloth,  the  planets,  or  the  zodi- 
acal signs,  received,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their 
share  of  popular  adoration  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  ; and  the 
history  of  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews  shows  at 
all  times  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  deifi- 

d Jer.  vii.  18  ; xlix.  19.  In  the  former  passage 

some  MSS.  have  roa&D  for  rota,  a reading  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.,  r#  crTparia,  as  well  as  by  the 

Syr.  pulchon,  its  equivalent.  But  in 

the  latter  they  both  agree  in  the  rendering  “ queen.” 
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cation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  superstition 
which  watched  the  clouds  for  signs,  and  used  divi- 
nation and  enchantments.  It  was  but  a step  from 
such  culture  of  the  sidereal  powers  to  the  worship 
of  Gad  and  Meni,  Babylonian  divinities,  symbols 
of  Venus  or  the  moon,  as  the  goddess  of  luck  or 
fortune.  Under  the  latter  aspect,,  the  moon  was 
reverenced  by  the  Egyptians  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  19); 
and  the  name  Baal  Gad  is  possibly  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  worship  of  the  planet  Jupiter 
as  the  bringer  of  luck  was  grafted  on  the  old  faith 
of  the  Phoenicians.  The  false  gods  of  the  colonists 
of  Samaria  were  probably  connected  with  Eastern 
astrology:  Adrammelech,  Movers  regards  as  the 
sun-fire — the  Solar  Mars,  and  Anammelech  the  Solar 
Saturn  (Phoen.  i.  410,  411).  The  Vulgate  render- 
ing of  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  “sicut  qui  mittit  lapidem  in 
acervum  Mercurii,”  follows  the  Midrash  on*  the 
passage  quoted  by  Jarchi,  and  requires  merely  a 
passing  notice  (see  Selden,  de  Bis  Syris,  ii.  15 ; 
Maim,  de  Idol.  iii.  2 ; Buxtorf,  Lex.  Palm.  s.  v. 
D 6)plD). 

Beast-worship,  as  exemplified  in  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam  and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  goat  of  Mendes,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
There  is  no  actual  proof  that  the  Israelites  ever 
joined  in  the  sendee  of  Dagon,e  the  fish-god  of  the 
Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily  to  Baal- 
zebub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.),  and  in  later 
times  the  brazen  serpent  became  the  object  of  idola- 
trous homage  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  But  whether  the 
latter  was  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  as 
a memorial  of  their  early  history,  or  whether  in- 
cense was  offered  to  it  as  a symbol  of  some  powei 
of  nature,  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined.  The 
threatening  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  “ I will  put  your 
carcases  upon  the  carcases  of  your  idols,”  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  directed  aganist  the  ten- 
dency to  regard  animals,  as  in  Egypt,  as  the 
symbols  of  deity.  Tradition  says  that  Nergal, 
the  god  of  the  men  of  Cuth,  the  idol  of  fire  ac- 
cording to  Leusden  (Phil.  Ilebr.  Mixt.  diss.  43), 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a cock ; Ashima 
as  a he-goat,  the  emblem  of  generative  power  ; 
Nibhaz  as  a dog ; Adrammelech  as  a mule  or  pea- 
cock ; and  Anammelech  as  a horse  or  pheasant. 

Of  pure  hero-worship  among  the  Semitic 
races  we  find  no  trace.  Moses  indeed  seems  to 
have  entertained  some  dim  apprehension  that  his 
countrymen  might,  after  his  death,  pay  him  more 
honours  than  were  due  to  man  ; and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  this  led  him  to  review  his  own  conduct  in 
terms  of  strong  reprobation  (Deut.  iv.  21,  22). 
The  expression  in  Ps.  cvi.  28,  “ the  sacrifices  of  the 
dead ,”  is  in  all  probability  metaphorical,  and  Wisd. 
xiv.  15  refers  to  a later  practice  due  to  Greek  in- 
fluence. The  rabbinical  commentators  discover  in 
Gen.  xlviii.  16,  an  allusion  to  the  worshipping  of 
angels  (Col.  ii.  18),  while  they  defend  their  an- 
cestors from  the  charge  of  regarding  them  in  any 
other  light  than  mediators,  or  intercessors  with 
God  (Lewis,  Orig.  Hebr.  v.  3).  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  their  inference  and  apology  are  equally 
groundless.  With  like  probability  has  been  ad- 
vanced the  theory  of  the  demon-worship  of  the 

e Some  have  explained  the  allusion  in  Zeph.  i.  9, 
as  referring  to  a practice  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Dagon  ; comp.  1 Sam.  v.  5.  The  Syrians,  on  the 
authority  of  Xenophon  ( Anah . i.  4,  §9),  paid  divine 
honours  to  fish. 
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Hebrews,  the  only  foundation  for  it  being  two 
highly  poetical  passages  (Deut.  xxxii.  17  ; Ps. 
cvi.  37).  It  is  possible  that  the  Persian  dualism 
is  hinted  at  in  Is.  xlv.  7. 

But  if  the  forms  of  the  false  gods  were  manifold, 
the  places  devoted  to  their  worship  were  almost 
equally  numerous.  The  singular  reverence  with 
which  trees  have  in  all  ages  been  honoured  is  not 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  terebinth  at  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham 
built  an  altar  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  me- 
morial grove  planted  by  him  at  Beersheba  (Gen. 
xxi.  33),  were  intimately  connected  with  patri- 
archal worship,  though  in  after  ages  his  descend- 
ants were  forbidden  to  do  that  which  he  did  with 
impunity,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contamination  of 
idolatry.1  As  a symptom  of  their  rapidly  degener- 
ating spirit,  the  oak  of  Shechem,  which  stood  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  xxiv.  26),  and  beneath 
which  Joshua  set  up  the  stone  of  witness,  perhaps 
appears  in  Judges  (ix.  37),  as  “the  oak  (not 
‘ plain,’  as  in  A.  Y.)  of  soothsayers  ” or  “ augurs.”  G 
Mountains  and  high  places  were  chosen  spots  for 
offering  sacrifice  and  incense  to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7, 
xiv.  23);  aud  the  retirement  of  gardens  and  the 
thick  shade  of  woods  offered  great  attractions  to 
their  worshippers  (2  K.  xvi.  4 ; Is.  i.  29 ; Hos. 
iv.  13).  It  was  the  ridge  of  Carmel  which  Elijah 
selected  as  the  scene  of  his  contest  with  the  priests 
of  Baal,  fighting  with  them  the  battle  of  Jehovah  as 
it  were  on  their  own  ground.  [Carmel.]  Carmel 
was  regarded  by  the  Roman  historians  as  a sacred 
mountain  of  the  Jews  (Tac.  H.  ii.  78  ; Suet.  Vesp. 
7).  The  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the 
housetop  (2  K.  xxiii.  12 ; Jer.  xix.  3,  xxxii.  29 ; Zeph. 
i.  5).  In  describing  the  sun-worship  of  the  Nabataei, 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  784)  mentions  two  characteristics 
which  strikingly  illustrate  the  worship  of  Baal. 
They  built  their  altars  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and 
offered  on  them  incense  and  libations  daily.  On 
the  wall  of  his  city,  in  the  sight  of  the  besieging 
armies  of  Israel  and  Edom,  the  king  of  Moab  offered 
his  eldest  son  as  a burnt-offering.  The  Persians, 
who  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Mithra 
(Strabo,  xv.  p.  732),  sacrificed  on  an  elevated  spot, 
but  built  no  altars  or  images. 

The  priests  of  the  false  worship  are  sometimes 
designated  Chemarim,  a word  of  Syriac  origin,  to 
which  different  meanings  have  been  assigned.  It 
is  applied  to  the  non-Levitical  priests  who  burnt 
incense  on  the  high-places  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  as  well 
as  to  the  priests  of  the  calves  (Hos.  x.  5)  ; and 
the  corresponding  word  is  used  in  the  Peshito 
(Judg.  xviii.  30)  of  Jonathan  and  his  descend- 
ants, priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  in  Targ. 
Onkelos  (Gen.  xlvii.  22)  of  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
The  Rabbis,  followed  by  Gesenius,  have  derived 
it  from  a root  signifying  “ to  be  black,”  and 
without  any  authority  assert  that  the  name  was 
given  to  idolatrous  priests  from  the  black  vest- 

f Jerome  ( Onomast . s.  v.  Drys)  mentions  an  oak 
near  Hebron  which  existed  in  his  infancy,  and  was 
the  traditional  tree  beneath  which  Abraham  dwelt. 
It  was  regarded  with  great  reverence,  and  was  made 
an  object  of  worship  by  the  heathen.  Modern  Pales- 
tine abounds  with  sacred  trees.  They  are  found 
“ all  over  the  land  covered  with  bits  of  rags  from 
the  garments  of  passing  villagers,  hung  up  as  ac- 
knowledgments or  as  deprecatory  signals  and  charms : 
and  we  find  beautiful  clumps  of  oak  trees  sacred  to  a 
kind  of  beings  called  Jacob’s  daughters  ” (Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Boo 'r,  ii.  151).  [See  Grove.] 
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ments  rvhich  they  wore.  But  white  was  the  dis- 
tinctive colour  in  the  priestly  garments  of  all  nations 
from  India  to  Gaul,  and  black  was  only  worn  when 
they  sacrificed  to  the  subterranean  gods  (Bahr, 
Symb.  ii.  87,  &c.)„  That  a special  dress  was  adopted 
by  the  Baal-worshippers,  as  well  as  by  the  false 
prophets  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  is  evident  from  2 K.  x.  22 
(where  the  rendering  should  be  “ the  apparel”): 
the  vestments  were  kept  in  an  apartment  of  the 
idol  temple,  under  the  charge  probably  of  one  of 
the  inferior  priests.  Micah’s  Levite  was  proArided 
with  appropriate  robes  (Judg.  xvii.  11).  The 
“ foreign  apparel  ” mentioned  in  Zeph.  i.  8,  refers 
doubtless  to  a similar  dress,  adopted  by  the  Is- 
raelites in  defiance  of  the  sumptuary  law  in  Hum. 
xv.  37-40. 

In  addition  to  the  priests  there  were  other  per- 
sons intimately  connected  with  idolatrous  rites,  and 
the  impurities  from  which  they  were  inseparable. 
Both  men  and  women  consecrated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  idols : the  former  as  D'fcJHp,  kedeshim, 
for  which  there  is  reason  to  believe*  the  A.  V. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  17,  &c.)  has  not  given  too  harsh 
an  equivalent;  the  latter  as  nifcJHp,  kedeshoth, 
who  wove  shrines  for  Astarte  (2  K.  xxiii.  7),  and 
resembled  the  kraipai  of  Corinth,  of  whom  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  378)  says  there  were  more  than  a thou- 
sand attached  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Egyp- 
tian prostitutes  consecrated  themselves  to  Isis  (Juv. 
vi.  489,  ix.  22-24).  The  same  class  of  women 
existed  among  the  Phoenicians,  Armenians,  Ly- 
dians, and  Babylonians  (Her.  i.  93,  199  ; Strabo, 
xi.  p.  532  ; Epist.  of  Jerem.  ver.  43).  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  public  prostitutes  (Hos. 
iv.  14)  and  associated  with  the  performances  of 
sacred  rites,  just  as  in  Strabo  (xii.  p.  559)  we 
find  the  two  classes  co-existing  at  Comana,  the 
Corinth  of  Pontus,  much  frequented  by  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  Aphrodite.h  The  wealth  thus  ob- 
tained flowed  into  the  treasury  of  the  idol  temple, 
and  against  such  a practice  the  injunction  in  Deut. 
xxiii.  18  is  directed.  Dr.  Maitland,  anxious  to 
defend  the  moral  character  of  Jewish  women,  has 
with  much  ingenuity  attempted  to  show  that  a 
meaning  foreign  to  their  true  sense  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  words  above  mentioned ; and  that, 
though  closely  associated  with  idolatrous  services, 
they  do  not  indicate  such  foul  corruption  (Essay 
on  False  Worship').  But  if,  as  Movers,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  has  conjectured 
(Phoen.  i.  679),  the  class  of  persons  alluded  to 
was  composed  of  foreigners,  the  Jewish  women  in 
this  respect  need  no  such  advocacy.  That  such 
customs  existed  among  foreign  nations  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  (Lucian,  de  Syra  Dea , 
c.  5)  ; and  from  the  juxta-position  of  prostitution 
and  the  idolatrous  rites  against  which  the  laws  in 
Lev.  xix.  are  aimed,  it  is  probable  that,  next  to  its 
immorality,  one  main  reason  why  it  was  visited 

8 Unless,  indeed,  this  be  a relic  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
naanitisli  worship ; an  older  name  associated  with 
idolatry,  which  the  conquering  Hebrews  were  com- 
manded and  endeavoured  to  obliterate  (Deut.  xii.  3). 

h An  illustration,  though  not  an  example,  of  this  is 
found  in  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  At  a period 
of  great  profligacy  and  corruption  of  morals,  licentious- 
ness was  carried  to  such  an  excess  in  Strasburg  that 
the  public  prostitutes  received  the  appellation  of  the 
swallows  of  the  cathedral  (Miller,  Phil,  of  Hist,  ii 
441). 
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with  such  stringency  was  its  connexion  with  idolatry 
(comp.  1 Cor.  vi.  9). 

But  besides  these  accessories  there  were  the  ordin- 
ary rites  of  worship  which  idolatrous  systems  had 
in  common  with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
Offering  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idol  gods  (2  K. 
v.  17),  burning  incense  in  their  honour  (1  K. 
xi.  8),  and  bowing  down  in  worship  before  their 
images  (IK.  xix.  18)  were  the  chief  parts  of  their 
ritual ; and  from  their  very  analogy  with  the  cere- 
monies of  true  worship  were  more  seductive  than 
the  grosser  forms.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more 
positive  than  the  language  in  which  these  cere- 
monies were  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Every 
detail  of  idol-worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  enactment,  and  many  of  the  laws,  which  in 
themselves  seem  trivial  and  almost  absurd,  receive 
from  this  point  of  view  their  true  significance. 
We  are  told  by  Maimonides  ( Mor . Neb.  c.  12)  that 
the  prohibitions  against  sowing  a field  with  mingled 
seed,  and  wearing  garments  of  mixed  material,  were 
directed  against  the  practices  of  idolaters,  who  attri- 
buted a kind  of  magical  influence  to  the  mixture 
(Lev.  xix.  19  ; Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  18). 
Such  too  were  the  precepts  which  forbade  that  the 
garments  of  the  sexes  should  be  interchanged  (Deut. 
xxiii.  5 ; Maimon.  De  Idol.  xii.  9).  According  to 
Macrobius  {Sat.  iii.  8)  other  Asiatics  when  they 
sacrificed  to  their  Venus  changed  the  dress  of  the 
sexes.  The  priests  of  Cybele  appeared  in  women’s 
clothes,  and  used  to  mutilate  themselves  (Creuzer, 
Symb.  ii.  34,  42) : the  same  custom  was  observed 
“ by  the  Ithyphalli  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  by 
the  Athenians  in  their  Aseophoria  ” (Young,  Idol. 
Cor.  in  Eel.  i.  105  ; cf.  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syra,  c. 
15).  To  preserve  the  Israelites  from  contamination, 
they  were  prohibited  for  three  years  after  their 
conquest  of  Canaan  from  eating  of  the  fruit-trees 
of  the  land,  whose  cultivation  had  been  attended 
with  magical  rites  (Lev.  xix.  23).  They  were 
forbidden  to  “ round  the  corner  of  the  head,” 
and  to  “mar  the  corner  of  the  beard”  (Lev.  xix. 
27),  as  the  Arabians  did  in  honour  of  their  gods 
(Her.  iii.  8,  iv.  175).  Hence,  the  phrase 
DK5,  ketsutse  pheah,  (literally)  “ shorn  of  the 
corner,”  is  especially  applied  to  idolaters  (Jer.  ix. 
26,  xxv.  23).  Spencer  {de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  9,  §2) 
explains  the  law  forbidding  the  offering  of  honey 
(Lev.  ii.  11)  as  intended  to  oppose  an  idolatrous 
practice.  Strabo  describes  the  Magi  as  offering  in 
all  their  sacrifices  libations  of  oil  mingled  with 
honey  and  milk  (xv.  p.  733).  Offerings  in  which 
honey  was  an  ingredient  were  made  to  the  inferior 
deities  and  the  dead  (Horn.  Od.  x.  519 ; Porph. 
de  Antr.  Nymph,  c.  17).  So  also  the  practice  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  sacrifices  “ over  the  blood  ” 
(Lev.  xix.  26  ; Ez.  xxxiii.  25,  26)  was,  according 
to  Maimonides,  common  among  the  Zabii.  Spencer 
gives  a double  reason  for  the  prohibition : that  it 
was  a rite  of  divination,  and  divination  of  the  worst 
kind,  a species  of  necromancy  by  which  they  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  dead  (comp. 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  8).  There  are  supposed  to  be  allu- 
sions to  the  practice  of  necromancy  in  Is.  lxv.  4, 
or  at  any  rate  to  superstitibus  rites  in  connexion 
with  the  dead.  The  grafting  of  one  tree  upon 
another  was  forbidden,  because  among  idolaters 
the  process  was  accompanied  by  gross  obscenity 
(Maim.  Mor.  Neb.  c.  12).  Cutting  the  flesh  for 
the  dead  (Lev.  xix.  28 ; 1 K.  xviii.  28),  and  mak- 
ing a baldness  between  the  eyes  (Deut.  xiv.  1)  were 
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associated  with  idolatrous  rites : the  latter  being  a 
custom  among  the  Syrians  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in 
Rawlinson’s  Herod,  ii.  p.  158  note).  The  thrice 
repeated  and  much-vexed  passage,  “ Thou  shalt  not 
seethe  a kid  in  his  mother’s  milk”  (Ex.  xxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  26  ; Deut.  xiv.  21),  interpreted  by  some  as  a 
precept  of  humanity,  is  explained  by  Cudworth  in 
a very  different  manner.  He  quotes  from  a Karaite 
commentary  which  he  had  seen  in  MS. : — “ It  was 
a custom  of  the  ancient  heathens,  when  they  had 
gathered  in  all  their  fruit,  to  take  a kid  and  boil  it 
in  the  dam’s  milk,  and  then  in  a magical  way  go 
about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all  the  trees  and  fields 
and  gardens  and  orchards  ; thinking  by  this  means 
they  should  make  them  fructify,  and  bring  forth 
again  more  abundantly  the  following  year”  {On 
the  Lord's  Supper,  c.  2).'  The  law  which  re- 
gulated clean  and  unclean  meats  (Lev.  xx.  23-26) 
may  be  considered  both  as  a sanitary  regulation 
and  also  as  having  a tendency  to  separate  the 
Israelites  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations. 
It  was  with  the  same  object,  in  the  opinion  of 
Michaelis,  that  while  in  the  wilderness  they  were 
prohibited  from  killing  any  animal  for  food  without 
first  offering  it  to  Jehovah  {Laws  of  Moses,  trans. 
Smith,  art.  203).  The  mouse,  one  of  the  unclean 
animals  of  Leviticus  (xi.  29),  was  sacrificed  by  the 
ancient  Magi  (Is.  lxvi.  17  ; Movers, Phoen.  i.  219). 
It  may  have  been  some  such  reason  as  that  assigned 
by  Lewis  {Orig.  Hebr.  v.  1),  that  the  dog  was  the 
symbol  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
prohibition  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  Movers  says  the 
dog  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch  (i.  404),  as 
swine  to  the  moon  and  Dionysus  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  afterwards  ate  of  the  flesh  (Her.  iii.  47 ; Is. 
lxv.  4).  Eating  of  the  things  offered  was  a neces- 
sary appendage  to  the  sacrifice  (comp.  Ex.  xviii.  12, 
xxxii.  6 ; xxxiv.  15 ; Num.  xxv.  2,  &c.).  Among 
the  Persians  the  victim  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers, 
and  the  soul  alone  left  for  the  god  (Strabo,  xv.  732). 
“ Hence  it  is  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  in  wor- 
shipping other  gods  is  so  often  described  synec- 
dochically  under  the  notion  of  feasting.  Is.  lvii.  7, 

* Upon  a high  and  lofty  mountain  thou  hast  set  thy 
bed,  and  thither  wentest,  thou  up  to  offer  sacrifice ; ’ 
for  in  those  ancient  times  they  were  not  wont  to 
sit  at  feasts,  but  lie  down  on  beds  or  couches.  Ez. 
xxiii.  41  ; Amos  ii.  8,  * They  laid  themselves  down 
upon  clothes  laid  to  pledge  by  every  altar,’  i.  e. 
laid  themselves  down  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice  that  was 
offered  on  the  altar:  comp.  Ez.  xviii.  11”  (Cud- 
worth,  ut  supra,  c.  1 ; cf.  1 Cor.  viii.  10).  The 
Israelites  were  forbidden  “ to  print  any  mark  upon 
them  ” (Lev.  xix.  28),  because  it  was  a custom  of 
idolaters  to  brand  upon  their  flesh  some  symbol  of 
the  deity  they  worshipped,  as  the  ivy-leaf  of  Bac- 
chus (3  Macc.  ii.  29).  According  to  Lucian  {de 
Dea  Syra,  59)  all  the  Assyrians  wore  marks  of  this 
kind  on  their  necks  and  wrists  (comp.  Is.  xliv.  5 : 
Gal.  vi.  17 ; Rev.  xiv.  1,  11).  Many  other  prac- 
tices of  false  worship  are. alluded  to,  and  made  the 
subjects  of  rigorous  prohibition,  but  none  are  more 
frequently  or  more  severely  denounced  than  those 
which  peculiarly  distinguished  the  worship  of  Mo- 
lech.  It  has  been  attempted  to  deny  that  the  wor- 
ship of  this  idol  was  polluted  by  the  foul  stain  of 
human  sacrifice,  but  the  allusions  are  too  plain  and 
too  pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (Deut. 


* Dr.  Thomson  mentions  a favourite  dish  among 
the  Arabs  called  lebn  immu,  to  which  he  conceives 
allusion  is  made  (The  Land  and  the  Booh,  i.  135)- 
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xii.  31 ; 2 K.  iii.  27  ; Jer.  vh.  31 ; Ps.  cvi.  37  ; 
Ez.  xxiii.  39).  Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to 
the  rites  of  Molech ; it  extended  to  those  of  Baal 
(Jer.  xix.  5),  and  the  king  of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.  27) 
offered  his  son  as  a burnt-offering  to  his  god  Che- 
mosh.  The  Phoenicians,  we  are  told  by  Porphyry 
( de  Abstin.  ii.  c.  56),  on  occasions  of  great  national 
calamity  sacrificed  to  Kronos  one  of  their  dearest 
friends.  Some  allusion  to  this  custom  may  be  seen 
in  Micah  vi.  7.  Kissing  the  images  of  the  gods 
(IK.  xix.  18;  Hos.  xiii.  2),  hanging  votive  offer- 
ings in  their  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  and 
carrying  them  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  as  the 
Jews  of  Maccabaeus’  army  did  with  the  things 
consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites  (2  Macc. 
xii.  40),  are  usages  connected  with  idolatry  which 
are  casually  mentioned,  though  not  made  the  objects 
of  express  legislation.  But  soothsaying,  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams,  necromancy,  witchcraft,  magic, 
and  other  forms  of  divination,  are  alike  forbidden 
(Deut.  xviii.  9 ; 2 K.  i.  2 ; Is.  lxv.  4 ; Ez.  xxi.  21). 
The  history  of  other  nations — and  indeed  the  too 
common  practice  of  the  lower  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Syria  at  the  present  day — shows  us  that 
such  a statute  as  that  against  bestiality  (Lev. 
xviii.  23)  was  not  unnecessary  (cf.  Her.  ii.  46  ; 
Rom.  i.  26).  Purificatory  rites  in  connexion  with 
idol-worship,  and  eating  of  forbidden  food,  were 
visited  with  severe  retribution  (Is.  lxvi.  17).  It  is 
evident,  from  the  context  of  Ez.  viii.  17,  that  the 
votaries  of  the  sun,  who  worshipped  with  their 
faces  to  the  east  (v.  16),  and  “put  the  branch 
to  their  nose,”  did  so  in  observance  of  some  idola- 
trous rite.  Movers  ( Phoen . i.  66)  unhesitatingly 
affirms  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  branch  Barsom, 
the  holy  branch  of  the  Magi  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  733), 
while  Havernick  {Comm,  zu  Ezech.  p.  117),  with 
equal  confidence,  denies  that  the  passage  supports 
such  an  inference,  and  renders,  having  in  view  the 
lament  of  the  women  for  Thammuz,  “ sie  entsenden 
den  Trauergesang  zu  ihren  Zorn.”  The  waving  of 
a myrtle  branch,  says  Maimonides  {de  Idol.  vi.  2), 
accompanied  the  repetition  of  a magical  formula  in 
incantations.  An  illustration  of  the  usage  of  boughs 
in  worship  will  be  found  in  the  Greek  Ucerrip'ia 
(Aesch.  Eum.  43  ; Suppl.  192  ; Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
Pint.  383 ; Porphyr.  de  Ant.  nymph,  c.  33).  For 
detailed  accounts  of  idolatrous  ceremonies,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  articles  upon  the  several  idols. 

III.  It  remains  now  briefly  to  consider  the  light 
in  which  idolatry  was  regarded  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
and  the  penalties  with  which  it  was  visited.  If 
one  main  object  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  to  teach 
the  unity  of  God,  the  extermination  of  idolatry 
was  but  a subordinate  end.  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
the  Israelites,  was  the  civil  head  of  the  State.  He 
was  the  theocratic  king  of  the  people,  who  had 
delivered  them  from  bondage,  and  to  whom  they 
had  taken  a willing  oath  of  allegiance.  They  had 
entered  into  a solemn  league  and  covenant  with  him 
as  their  chosen  king  (comp.  1 Sam.  viii.  7),  by  whom 
obedience  was  requited  with  temporal  blessings, 
and  rebellion  with  temporal  punishment.  This 
original  contract  of  the  Hebrew  government,  as  it 

k The  point  of  this  verse  is  lost  in  the  A.  V.  : it 
should  be  “ for  the  sin  of  witchcraft  (is)  rebellion  ; 
and  idolatry  (lit.  vanity)  and  teraphim  (are)  stub- 
bornness.” The  Israelites,  contrary  to  command, 
had  spared  of  the  spoil  of  the  idolatrous  Amalekites  to 
offer  to  Jehovah,  and  thus  associated  His  worship 
A'ith  that  of  idols. 
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has  been  termed,  is  contained  in  Ex.  xix.  3-8,  xx. 
2-5  ; Deut.  xxix.  10-xxx. ; the  blessings  promised 
to  obedience  are  enumerated  in  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14, 
and  the  withering  curses  on  disobedience  in  verses 
1 5-68 . That  this  covenant  was  faithfully  observed 
it  needs  but  slight  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
history  to  perceive.  Often  broken  and  often  re- 
newed on  the  part  of  the  people  (Judg.  x.  10 ; 
2 Chr.  xv.  12,  13  ; Neh.  ix.  38),  it  was  kept  with 
unwavering  constancy  on  the  part  of  Jehovah.  To 
their  kings  he  stood  in  the  relation,  so  to  speak,  of 
a feudal  superior:  they  were  His  representatives 
upon  earth,  and  with  them,  as  with  the  people 
before,  His  covenant  was  made  (IK.  iii.  14,  xi.  11). 
Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an  Israelite  was  a state  offence 
(1  Sam.  xv.  23), k a political  crime  of  the  gravest 
character,  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of  his 
king.  It  was  a transgression  of  the  covenant 
(Deut.  xvii.  2),  “ the  evil  ” pre-eminently  in  the 
eyes  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  xxi.  25,  opp.  to 
“ the  right,”  2 Chr.  xxvii.  2).  But  it  was  much 
more  than  all  this.  While  the  idolatry  of  foreign 
nations  is  stigmatised  merely  as  an  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  God,  which  called  for  his  vengeance, 
the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is  regarded  as  of  more 
glaring  enormity,  and  greater  moral  guilt.  In  the 
figurative  language  of  the  prophets,  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people  is  represented  as  a 
marriage  bond  (Is.  liv.  5 ; Jer.  iii.  14),  and  the 
worship  of  false  gods  with  all  its  accompaniments 
(Lev.  xx.  56)  becomes  then  the  greatest  of  social 
wrongs  (Hos.  ii. ; Jer.  iii.,  &c.).  This  is  beauti- 
fully brought  out  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  where  the  heathen 
name  Baali,  my  master,  which  the  apostate  Israel 
has  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  her  foreign  pos- 
sessor, is  contrasted  with  Ishi,  my  man,  my  hus- 
band, the  native  word  which  she  is  to  use  when 
restored  to  her  rightful  husband,  Jehovah.  Much 
of  the  significance  of  this  figure  was  unquestionably 
due  to  the  impurities  of  idolaters,  with  whom  such 
corruption  was  of  no  merely  spiritual  character  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  16 ; Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  &c.),  but  manifested 
itself  in  the  grossest  and  most  revolting  forms 
(Rom.  i.  26-32). 

Regarded  in  a moral  aspect,  false  gods  are  called 
“stumbling  blocks”  (Ez.  xiv.  3),  “lies”  (Am. 
ii.  4;  Rom.  i.  25),  “horrors”  or  “frights”  (1  K. 
xv.  13;  Jer.  1.  38),  “abominations”  (Deut.  xxix. 
17,  xxxii.  16  ; 1 K.  xi.  5 ; 2 K.  xxiii.  13),  “ guilt” 
(abstract  for  concrete,  Am.  viii.  14,  ashmah, 

comp.  2 Chr.  xxix.  18,  perhaps  with  a play  on 
Ashima , 2 K.  xvii.  30),  and  with  a profound  sense  of 
the  degradation  consequent  upon  their  worship,  they 
are  characterised  by  the  prophets,  whose  mission  it 
was  to  warn  the  people  against  them  (Jer.  xliv.  4), 
as  “shame”  (Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10).  As  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  Jehovah,  they  are  “ other 
gods  ” (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  16),  “ strange  gods  ” (Deut. 
xxxii.  16),  “new gods”  (Judg.  v.  8),  “devils, — not 
God”  (Deut.  xxxii.  17  ; 1 Cor.  x.  20,  21) ; and,  as 
denoting  their  foreign  origin,  “gods  of  the  foreigner” 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14,  15).m  Their  powerlessness  is  indi- 
cated by  describing  them  as  “ gods  that  cannot  save” 

m In  the  A.  V.  the  terms  “IT,  zdr,  “ strange,”  and 
"1D3  or  '"OJ,  needr  or  ndcri,  “foreign,”  are  not  uni- 
formly distinguished,  and  the  point  of  a passage  is 
frequently  lost  by  the  interchange  of  one  with  the 
other,  or  by  rendering  both  by  the  same  word.  So 
Ps.  lxxxi.  9 should  be,  “ There  shall  not  be  in  thee  a 
strange  god,  nor  shalt  thou  worship  a foreign  god.” 
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(Is.  xiv.  20),  “ that  made  not  the  heavens  ” (Jer. 
x.  1 1),  “ nothing  ” (Is.  xli.  24 ; 1 Cor.  viii.  4), 
“wind  and  emptiness”  (Is.  xli.  29),  “vanities  ot 
the  heathen  ” (Jer.  xiv.  22  ; Acts.  xiv.  15)  ; and  yet, 
while  their  deity  is  denied,  their  personal  existence 
seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  (Kurtz,  Gesch. 
d.  A.B.  ii.  86,  &c.),  though  not  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  pretensions  of  local  deities  were 
reciprocally  recognised  by  the  heathen  (1  K.  xx. 
23,  28  ; 2 K.  xvii.  26).  Other  terms  of  contempt 
are  employed  with  reference  to  idols, 
flilim  (Lev.  xix.  4),  and  D'^-1^3,  gillulim  (Deut. 
xxix.  17),  to  which  different  meanings  have  been 
assigned,  and  many  which  indicate  ceremonial  iln- 
cleanness.  [Idol,  p.  849.] 

Idolatry,  therefore,  being  from  one  point  of  view 
a political  offence,  could  be  punished  without  in- 
fringement of  civil  rights.  No  penalties  were  at- 
tached to  mere  opinions.  For  aught,  we  know, 
theological  speculation  may  have  been  as  rife  among 
the  Hebrews  as  in  modern  times,  though  such  was 
not  the  tendency  of  the  Semitic  mind.  It  was  not, 
however,  such  speculations,  heterodox  though  they 
might  be,  but  overt  acts  of  idolatry,  which  were 
made  the  subjects  of  legislation  (Michaelis,  Laws 
of  Moses,  art.  245,  246).  The  first  and  second 
commandments  are  directed  against  idolatry  of  every 
form.  Individuals  and  communities  were  equally 
amenable  to  the  rigorous  code.  The  individual 
offender  was  devoted  to  destruction  (Ex.  xxii.  20) ; 
his  nearest  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to  de- 
nounce him  and  deliver  him  up  to  punishment 
(Deut.  xiii.  2-10),  but  their  hands  were  to  strike 
the  first  blow  when,  on  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses at  least,  he  was  stoned  (Deut.  xvii.  2-5). 
To  attempt  to  seduce  others  to  false  worship  was  a 
crime  of  equal  enormity  (Deut.  xiii.  6-10).  An 
idolatrous  nation  shared  a similar  fate.  No  facts 
are  more  strongly  insisted  on  in  the  0.  T.  than 
that  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  the 
punishment  of  their  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16  ; 
Deut.  vii.,  xii.  29-31,  xx.  17),  and  that  the  cala- 
mities of  the  Israelites  were  due  to  the  same  cause 
(Jer.  ii.  17).  A city  guilty  of  idolatry  was  looked 
upon  as  a cancer  of  the  state ; it  was  considered  to 
be  in  rebellion,  and  treated  according  to  the  laws 
of  war.  Its  inhabitants  and  all  their  cattle  were 
put  to  death.  No  spoil  was  taken,  but  everything 
it  contained  was  burnt  with  itself;  nor  was  it 
allowed  to  be  rebuilt  (Deut.  xiii.  13-18 ; Josh.  vi. 
26).  Saul  lost  his  kingdom,  Achan  his  life,  and 
Hiel  his  family,  for  transgressing  this  law  (1  Sam. 
xv. ; Josh.  vii. ; 1 K.  xvi.  34).  The  silver  and 
gold  with  which  the  idols  were  covered  were  ac- 
cursed (Deut.  vii.  25,  26).  And  not  only  were 
the  Israelites  forbidden  to  serve  the  gods  of  Ca- 
naan (Ex.  xxiii.  24),  but  even  to  mention  their 
names,  that  is,  to  call  upon  them  in  prayer  or 
any  form  of  worship  (Ex.  xxiii.  13 ; Josh,  xxiii.  7). 
On  taking  possession  of  the  land  they  were  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  existing  idolatry ; sta- 
tues, altars,  pillars,  idol-temples,  every  person  and 
everything  connected  with  it,  were  to  be  swept 
away  (Ex.  xxiii.  24,  32,  xxxiv.  13;  Deut.  vii.  5, 
25,  xii.  1-3,  xx.  17),  and  the  name  and  worship  of 


n That  temples  in  Syria,  dedicated  to  the  several 
divinities,  did  transfer  their  names  to  the  places  where 
they  stood  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Lucian, 
an  Assyrian  himself.  His  derivation  of  Hiera  from 
the  temple  of  the  Assyrian  Hera  shows  that  he  was 
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the  idols  blotted  out.  Such  were  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  framer  of  the  Mosaic  code  to  preserve 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  true  God,  in  its 
purity.  Of  the  manner  in  which  his  descendants 
have  “ put  a fence  ” about  “ the  law  ” with  reference 
to  idolatry,  many  instances  will  be  found  in  Mai- 
monides  (de  Idol.).  They  were  prohibited  from 
using  vessels,  scarlet  garments,  bracelets,  or  lings, 
marked  with  the  sign  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  dragon 
(vii.  10) ; trees  planted  or  stones  erected  for  idol- 
worship  were  forbidden  (viii.  5,  10);  and,  to  guai'd 
against  the  possibility  of  contamination,  if  the  image 
of  an  idol  were  found  among  other  images  intended 
for  ornament,  they  were  all  to  be  cast  into  the 
Dead  Sea  (vii.  11). 

IV.  Much  indirect  evidence  on  this  subject  might 
be  supplied  by  an  investigation  of  proper  names. 
Mr.  Layard  has  remarked,  “ According  to  a custom 
existing  from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  was  introduced  into 
the  names  of  men.  This  custom  prevailed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Phoenician  colonies 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ; and  we  recognize 
in  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Han- 
nibal of  the  Carthaginians,  the  identity  of  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  two  nations,  as  widely  distinct 
in  the  time  of  their  existence  as  in  their  geographical 
position”  (Nin.  ii.  450).  The  hint  which  he  has 
given  can  be  but  briefly  followed  out  here.  Traces 
of  the  sun-worship  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  remain 
in  the  nomenclature  of  their  country.  Beth-She- 
mesh,  “house  of  the  sun,”  En-Shemesh,  “ spring 
of  the  sun,”  and  Ir-Shemesh,  “ city  of  the  sun,” 
whether  they  be  the  original  Canaanitish  names 
or  their  Hebrew  renderings,  attest  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  symbol 
of  the  fertilising  power  of  nature.  Samson,  the 
Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  name  from  the 
same  luminary,  and  was  born  in  a mountain-village 
above  the  modern  ’Ain  Shems  (En-Shemesh : Thom- 
son, The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  361).  The  name 
of  Baal,  the  sun-god,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
occurrence  in  compound  words,  and  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  places  consecrated  to  his  worship,  and 
of  which  perhaps  he  was  the  tutelary  deity. 
Bamoth-Baal,  “ the  high-places  of  Baal ;”  Baal- 
Hermon,  Beth-Baal-Meon,  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Hamon, 
in  which  compound  the  names  of  the  sun-god  of 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt  are  associated,  Baal-Tamar, 
and  many  others,  are  instances  of  this."  Nor  was 
the  practice  confined  to  the  names  of  places : pro- 
per names  are  found  with  the  same  element.  Esh- 
baal,  Ish-baal,  &c.,  are  examples.  The  Amorites, 
whom  Joshua  did  not  drive  out,  dwelt  on  Mount 
Heres,  in  Aijalon,  “ the  mountain  of  the  sun  ” 
[Timnath-Heres].  Here  and  there  we  find  traces 
of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Hebrews,  on  their  con- 
quest of  the  country,  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Thus 
Baalah  or  Kirjath-Baal,  “ the  town  of  Baal,”  be- 
came Kirjath-Jearim,  “ the  town  of  forests  ” (Josh, 
xv.  60).  The  Moon,  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  gave 
her  name  to  a city  of.  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  12,  31). 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Jericho 
may  have  been  derived  from  being  associated  with 
the  worship  of  this  goddess.  [Jericho.]  Nebo, 
whether  it  be  the  name  under  which  the  Chaldaeans 


familiar  with  the  circumstance  ( de  Lea  Syr.  c.  1). 
Baisampsa  ( = Bethshemesh),  a town  of  Arabia,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  sun-worship  (Yossius,  de 
Theol.  Gent.  ii.  c.  8)  like  Kir  Heres  (Jer.  xlviii.  31) 
of  Moab. 
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worshipped  the  Moon  or  the  planet  Mercury,  enters 
into  many  compounds:  Nebu-zaradan,  Samgar-nebo, 
and  the  like.  Bel  is  found  in  Belshazzar,  Belte- 
shazzar,  and  others.  Were  Baladan  of  Semitic 
origin,  it  would  probably  be  derived  from  Baal- 
Adon,  or  Adonis,  the  Phoenician  deity  to  whose 
worship  Jer.  xxii.  18  seems  to  refer;  but  it  has 
more  properly  been  traced  to  an  Indo-Germanic  root. 
Hadad,  Hadadezer,  Benhadad,  are  derived  from  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  Syrians,  and  in  Nergalsharezer 
we  recognise  the  god  of  the  Cushites.  Chemosh, 
the  fire-god  of  Moab,  appears  in  Carchemish,  and 
Peor  in  Beth-Peor.  Malcom,  a name  which  occurs 
but  once,  and  then  of  a Moabite  by  birth,  may 
have  been  connected  with  Molech  and  Milcom,  the 
abomination  of  the  Ammonites.  A glimpse  of  star- 
worship  may  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil, 
the  Semitic  Orion,  and  the  month  Chisleu,  without 
recognising  in  Rahab  “ the  glittering  fragments  of 
the  sea-snake  trailing  across  the  northern  sky.”  It 
would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  trace  in  Engedi, 
“ spring  of  the  kid,”  any  connexion  with  the  goat- 
worship  of  Mendes,  or  any  relics  of  the  wars  of  the 
giants  in  Rapha  and  Rpphaim.  Fiirst,  indeed,  recog- 
nises in  Gedi,  Venus  or  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  for- 
tune, and  identical  with  Gad  ( Handw . s.  v.).  But 
there  are  fragments  of  ancient  idolatry  in  other 
names  in  which  it  is  not  so  palpable.  Ishbosheth 
is  identical  with  Eshbaal,  and  Jerubbesheth  with 
Jerubbaal,  and  Mephibosheth  and  Meribbaal  are  but 
two  names  for  one  person  (cf.  Jer.  xi.  13).  The 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Rimmon  appears  in  the 
names  Hadad,  Rimmon,  and  Tabrimmon ; and  if,  as 
some  suppose,  it  be  derived  from  pS"),  Rimmon, 
“ a pomegranate-tree,”  we  may  connect  it  with  the 
towns  of  the  same  name  in  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
with  En-Rimmon  and  the  prevailing  tree-worship. 
It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  investigation  to  any 
length:  the  hints  which  have  been  thrown  out  may 
prove  suggestive.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ID'UEL  (’ISoutjAos  ; Eccelon),  1 Esd.  viii.  43. 
[Ariel,  1.] 

IDUME'A  (DVTO  : y ’iSou/xaia  : Idumaea, 
Edom),  Is.  xxxiv.  5,  6;  Ez.  xxxv.  15,  xxxvi.  5 ; 
1 Macc.  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  vi.  31 ; 2 Macc.  xii. 
32  ; Mark  iii.  8.  [Edom.] 

IDUME'ANS  (oL  ’Idovfxcuoi : Idumaei ),  2 
Macc.  x.  15,  16.  [Edom.] 

IGAL  (biO?).  1.  (’iAaefcA,  Alex.  ’PyaA ; 

Igal,  IgaaV).  Son  of  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar ; 
chosen  by  Moses  to  represent  that  tribe  among 
the^  spies  'who  went  up  from  Kadesh  to  seai'cli  the 
Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii.  7). 

2.  One  of  the  heroes  of  David’s  guard,  son  of 
Nathan  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36,  ToaA).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  1 Chr.  the  name  is  given  as 
“Joel  the  brother  of  Nathan”  (xi.  38,  ’IcotjA). 
Kennicott,  after  a minute  examination  of  the  pas- 
sage both  in  the  original  and  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  as  most  like 
the  genuine  text  (. Dissertation , 212-214). 

This  name  is  really  identical  with  Igeal. 

IGDALIAH  i.e.  Igdaliahu;  ToSo- 

A las  ; Jegedelias ),  a prophet  or  holy  man — “ the 
man  of  God” — named  once  only  (Jer.  xxxv.  4),  as 
the  father  of  Hanan,  in  the  chamber  of  whose  sons, 
the  Bene-Hanan,  m the  house  of  Jehovah,  Jeremiah 
had  that  remarkable  interview  with  the  Rechabites 
Trhich  is  recorded  in  that  chapter. 


IJE-ABARIM 

IGEAL  (^*0>;  l(or]\ ; Jegaal ),  a son  of 
Shemaiah  ; a descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  22).  According  to  the  present  state  of 
the  text  of  this  difficult  genealogy  he  is  fourth  in 
descent  from  Zerubbabel ; but,  according  to  Lord 
A.  Hervey’s  plausible  alteration,  he  is  the  son  of 
Shimei,  brother  to  Zerubbabel,  and  therefore  but 
one  generation  distant  from  the  latter  ( Genealogy  of 
our  Lord,  107-109).  The  name  is  identical  with  Igal; 
and,  as  in  that  case,  the  LXX.  give  it  as  Joel. 

ITM  (Dpy).  1.  ( r at ; Iieabaritn) . The  partial 
or  contracted  form  of  the  name  Ije-Abarim,  one 
of  the  later  stations  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey 
to  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiii.  45).  In  the  Samaritan 
version  Iim  is  rendered  by  Cephrani,  “ villages ;” 
and  in  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  by  Gizzeh,  n*T3, 
possibly  pointing  to  sheep-shearing  in  the  locality. 
But  in  no  way  do  we  gain  any  clue  to  the  situation 
of  the  place. 

2.  (BaK&ic  ; Alex.  Aveifx ; Iim),  a town  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Beersheba,  Hormah,  &c.  (Josh.  xv.  28).  The 

Peshito  Syriac  version  has  Elin,  No 

trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this 
direction.  [G.] 

IJE-ABARIM  (Dnnyn  \yt,  with  the  definite 
article,  lye  ha-Abarim — “ the  heaps,  or  ruins,  of  the 
further  regions ;”  Jerome  ad  Fabiolam,  acervos  la- 
pidum  transeuntium ; ’A^cA/ycd,  and  Tat ; Jeab- 
arim,  and  Iiedbarim),  one  of  the  later  halting 
places  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  they  were  ap- 
proaching Palestine  (Num.  xxi.  11,  xxxiii.  44).  It 
was  next  beyond  Oboth,  and  the  station  beyond  it 
again  was  the  Wady  Zared — the  torrent  of  the 
willows— probably  one  of  the  streams  which  run 
into  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Between  Ije- 
abarim  and  Dibon-gad,  which  succeeds  it  in  Num. 
xxxiii.,  the  Zared  and  the  Arnon  have  to  be  inserted 
from  the  parallel  accounts  of  xxi.  and  Deut.  ii. 
Dibon-gad  and  Almon-Diblathaim,  which  lay  above 
the  Arnon,  having  in  their  turn  escaped  from  the 
two  last-named  narratives.  Ije-abarim  was  on  the 
boundary — the  S.E.  boundary — of  the  territory  of 
Moab  ; not  on  the  pasture-downs  of  the  Mishor,  the 
modern  Belka,  but  in  the  midbar,  the  waste  un- 
cultivated “wilderness”  on  its  skirts  (xxi.  11). 
Moab  they  were  expressly  forbidden  to  molest 
(Deut.  ii.  9-12) ; but  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  conclude  from  the  terms  of  ver.  13,  “now  rise 
up  ” (•’|E>|?),  that  they  had  remained  on  his  frontier 
in  Ije-Abarim  for  some  length  of  time.  No  identi- 
fication of  its  situation  has  been  attempted,  nor 
has  the  name  been  found  lingering  in  the  locality, 
which,  however,  has  yet  to  be  explored.  If  there 
is  any  connexion  between  the  Ije-Abarim  and  the 
Har-Abarim,  the  mountain-range  opposite  Jericho, 
then  Abarim  is  doubtless  a general  appellation  for 
the  whole  of  the  highland  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
[Abarim.] 

The  rendering  given  by  the  LXX.  is  remarkable, 
red  is  no  doubt  a version  of  lye — the  Ain  being 
converted  into  G : but  whence  does  the  ’A%<fA 
come  ? Can  it  be  the  vestige  of  a nachal — “ tor- 
rent” or  “wady” — once  attached  to  the  name? 
The  Targum  Pseudojon,  has  Mesh  re  Megiztha — the 
plain  of  shearing — which  is  equally  puzzling. 

In  Num.  xxxiii.  45  it  is  given  in  the  shorter 
form  of  Dm.  [G.] 


IJON 
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I'JON  (jVj?,  “ ruin;”  A idov  and  ’A tv  ; Ahiori), 
a town  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  captains  of  Benhadad,  along  with  Dan  and  other 
store-cities  of  Naphtali  (IK.  xv.  20 ; 2 Chr.  xvi. 
4).  It  was  plundered  a second  time  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29).  We  find  no  farther  mention 
of  it  in  history.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali,  a few  miles  N.W.  of  the  site  of  Dan,  is  a 
fertile  and  beautiful  little  plain  called  Merj  ’Ayun 


5 the  Arabic  word  though 

different  in  meaning,  is  radically  identical  with  the 
Heb.  I'PJJ)  ; and  near  its  northern  end  is  a large 


mound  called  Tell  Dibbin.  The  writer  visited  it 
some  years  ago,  and  found  there  the  traces  of  a 
strong  and  ancient  city.  This,  in  all  probability,  is 
the  site  of  the  long-lost  Ijon  (Robinson’s  Palestine , 
in.  375).  [J.  L.  P.] 


IK'KESH  (SStjjjy  ; ’'I <r/ca,  ’E Kids,  ’E/c/cijs,  Alex. 


E/c/cas  ; Acces),  the  father  of  Ira  the  Tekoite,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David’s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26 ; 
1 Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9). 

I'LAI  ; ’HAi ; Hat),  an  Ahohite,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  David’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  29).  In 
the  list  of  2 Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  Zalmon. 
lvennicott  ( Dissertation , 187-9)  examines  the  vari- 
ations at  length,  and  decides  in  favour  of  Ilai  as  the 
original  name. 


ILLYR'ICUM  QlXXvpitcov),  an  extensive  dis- 
trict lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  to  Epirus 
on  the  south,  and  contiguous  to  Moesia  and  Mace- 
donia on  the  east : it  was  divided  by  the  river  Drilo 
into  two  portions,  Illyris  Barbara,  the  northern,  and 
Illyris  Graeca,  the  southern.  Within  these  limits 
was  included  Dalmatia,  which  appears  to  have  been 
used  indifferently  with  Illyricum  for  a portion,  and 
ultimately  for  the  whole  of  the  district.  St.  Paul 
records  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  “ round  about 
unto  Illyricum  ” (Rom.  xv.  19)  : he  probably  uses 
the  term  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  and  the  part 
visited  (if  indeed  he  crossed  the  boundary  at  all) 
would  have  been  about  Dyrrachium.  [W.  L.  B.J 
IMAGE.  [Idol.] 

IM'LA  ( tibw  ; ’ie/xjSAa,  Alex.’le^Aa;  Jemla), 
father  or  progenitor  of  Micaiah,  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  who  was  consulted  by  Ahab  and  Jeho- 
shaphat  before  their  fatal  expedition  to  Ramoth- 
gilead  (2  Chr.  xviii.  7,  8).  The  form 

IM'LAH  (n*?P)  ; ’UfjLpXad,  Alex.  ’Iejuud ; 
Jemla)  is  employed  in  the  parallel  narrative  (1  K. 
xxii.  8,  9). 

IMMAN'UEL  or  in  two  words  in 

many  MSS.  and  editions,  ^ : ’E p.p.avov'fjX  ; 

Emmanuel ),  the  symbolical  name  given  by  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  to  the  child  who  was  announced  to 
Ahaz  and  the  people  of  Judah,  as  the  sign  which 
God  would  give  of  their  deliverance  from  their 
enemies  (Is,  vii.  14).  It  is  applied  by  the  Apostle 
Matthew  to  the  Messiah,  born  of  the  Virgin  (Matt. 


i.  23).  By  the  LXX.  in  one  passage  (Is.  vii.  14), 
and  in  both  passages  by  the  Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  Targ., 
it  is  rendered  as  a proper  name ; but  in  Is.  viii.  8 
the  LXX.  translate  it  literally  fied’  yjx&v  6 Oetfs. 
The  verses  in  question  have  been  the  battle-field  of 
critics  for  centuries,  and  in  their  discussions  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  the  odium  theologicum.  As 
early  as  the  times  of  Justin  Martyr  the  Christian 
interpretation  was  attacked  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
position  which  they  occupied  has  of  late  years  been 
assumed  by  many  continental  theologians.  Before 
proceeding  to  a discussion,  or  rather  to  a classifica* 
tion,  of  the  numerous  theories  of  which  this  subject 
has  been  the  fruitful  source,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  prophecy  was  delivered  claim  especial 
consideration. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  threatened  with  annihilation  by 
the  combined  armies  of  Syria  and  Israel.  A hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  the  choice  warriors  of 
Judah,  all  “ sons  of  might,”  had  fallen  in  one  day’s 
battle.  The  Edomites  and  Philistines  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  (2  Chr.  xxiii.).  Jerusalem  was  me- 
naced with  a siege ; the  hearts  of  the  king  and  of 
the  people  “ shook,  as  the  trees  of  a forest  shake 
before  the  wind  ” (Is.  vii.  2).  The  king  had  gone 
to  “ the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,”  probably  to  take 
measures  for  pieventing  the  supply  of  water  from 
being  cut  off  or  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hand,  when 
the  prophet  met  him  with  the  message  of  consola- 
tion. Not  only  were  the  designs  of  the  hostile 
armies  to  fail,  but  within  sixty-five  years  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  would  be  overthrown.  In  con- 
firmation of  his  words,  the  prophet  bids  Ahaz  ask 
a sign  of  Jehovah,  which  the  king,  with  pretended 
humility,  refused  to  do.  After  administering  a 
severe  rebuke  to  Ahaz  for  his  obstinacy,  Isaiah  an- 
nounces the  sign  which  Jehovah  Himself  would 

give  unasked : “ behold ! the  virgin  (HC^yil,  ha- 

almah ) a is  with  child  and  beareth  a son,  and  she 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel .” 

The  interpreters  of  this  passage  are  naturally 
divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  admits  ot 
subdivisions,  as  the  differences  in  detail  are  numer- 
ous. The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  refer  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  a historical  event, 
which  followed  immediately  upon  its  delivery. 
The  majority  of  Christian  writers,  till  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  form  a second  class,  and  apply  the 
prophecy  exclusively  to  the  Messiah,  while  a third 
class,  almost  equally  numerous,  agree  in  considering 
both  these  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the  pro- 
phecy had  an  immediate  and  literal  fulfilment,  but 
was  completely  accomplished  in  the  miraculous  con- 
ception and  birth  of  Christ.  Among  the  first  are 
numbered  the  Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  without 
exception.  J erome  refutes,  on  chronological  grounds, 
a theory  which  was  current  in  his  day  amongst  the 
Jews  that  the  prophecy  had  reference  to  Hezekiah, 
the  son  of  Ahaz,  who  from  a comparison  of  2 K. 
xvi.  2 with  xviii.  2,  must  have  been  nine  years  old 
at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  The  force  of  his 
argument  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  evident 
obscurity  of  the  numbers  in  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion, from  which  we  must  infer  that  Ahaz  was 


a ’ Almdh  denotes  a girl  of  marriageable  age,  but 
not  married,  and  therefore  a virgin  by  implication. 
It  is.  never  even  used,  as  bethulah,  which 

more  directly  expresses  virginity,  of  a bride  or  be- 
trothed wife  (Joel  i.  8),  ’ Almdh  and  bethulah  are 


both  applied  to  Itebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  16,  43),  as 
apparently  convertible  terms  ; and  in  addition  to  the 
evidence  from  the  cognate  languages,  Arabic  and 
Syriac,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome  (on  Is.  vii. 
14)  that  in  Punic  Alma  denoted  a virgin. 
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eleven  years,  old  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah’ s birth. 
By  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  this  explanation 
was  abandoned  as  untenable,  and  in  consequence 
some,  as  Jarchi  and  Aben  Ezra,  refer  the  prophecy 
to  a son  of  Isaiah  himself,  and  others  to  a son  of 
Ahaz  by  another  wife,  as  Ivimchi  and  Abarbanel. 
In  this  case,  the  ’almdh  is  explained  as  the  wife  or 
betrothed  wife  of  the  prophet,  or  as  a later  wife  of 
Ahaz.  Kelle  (Gesen.  Comm,  iiber  den  Jesaia ) de- 
grades her  to  the  third  rank  of  ladies  in  the  harem 
(comp.  Cant.  vi.  28).  Hitzig  (der  Proph.  Jesaia ) re- 
jects Gesenius’  application  of’ almdh  to  a second  wife 
of  the  prophet,  and  interprets  it  of  the  prophetess 
mentioned  in  viii.  3.  Hendewerk  (des  Proph. 
Jesaia  Weissag.')  follows  Gesenius.  In  either  case 
the  prophet  is  made  to  fulfil  his  own  prophecy. 
Isenbiehl,  a pupil  of  Michaelis,  defended  the  his- 
torical sense  with  considerable  learning,  and  suffered 
unworthy  persecution  for  expressing  his  opinions. 
The  * almdh  in  his  view  was  some  Hebrew  girl  who 
was  present  at  the  colloquy  between  Isaiah  and 
Ahaz,  and  to  whom  the  prophet  pointed  as  he  spoke. 
This  opinion  was  held  by  Bauer,  Cube,  and  Rosen- 
mullcr  (1st  ed.).  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Paulus, 
and  Ammon,  give  her  a merely  ideal  existence  ; 
while  Umbreit  allows  her  to  be  among  the  by- 
standers, but  explains  the  pregnancy  and  birth  as 
imaginary  only.  Interpreters  of  the  second  class, 
who  refer  the  prophecy  solely  to  the  Messiah,  of 
course  understand  by  the  * almdh  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Among  these,  Vitringa  ((96s.  Saer.  v.  c.  1)  vigor- 
ously opposes  those,  who,  like  Grotius,  Pellicanus, 
and  Tirinus,  conceded  to  the  Jews  that  the  reference 
to  Christ  Jesus  was  not  direct  and  immediate,  but 
by  way  of  typical  allusion.  For,  he  maintains,  a 
young  married  woman  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  and 
Isaiah,  could  not  be  a type  of  the  Virgin,  nor  could 
her  issue  by  her  husband  be  a figure  of  the  child 
to  be  born  of  the  Virgin  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Against  this  hypothesis  of  a solely 
Messianic  reference,  it  is  objected  that  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  could  not  be  a sign  of  deliverance  to 
the  people  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  In  reply 
to  this,  Theodoret  advances  the  opinion  that  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  involved  the  conservation  of 
the  family  of  Jesse,  and  therefore  by  implication  of 
the  Jewish  state.  Cocceius  argues  on  the  same  side, 
that  the  sign  of  the  Messiah’s  birth  would  intimate 
that  in  the  interval  the  kingdom  and  state  of  the 
Jews  could  not  be  alienated  from  God,  and  besides 
it  confirms  ver.  8,  indicating  that  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  Judaea  should  not  be  subject  to  Syria,  as 
it  was  when  Archelaus  was  removed,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  province.  Of  all 
these  explanations  Vitringa  disapproves  and  states 
his  own  conclusion,  which  is  also  that  of  Calvin 
and  Piscator,  to  be  the  following: — In  vers.  14-16, 
the  prophet  gives  a sign  to  the  pious  in  Israel  of 
their  deliverance  from  the  impending  danger,  and 
in  vers.  17,  &c.  announces  the  evils  which  the 
Assyrians,  not  the  Syrians,  should  inflict  upon 
Ahaz  and  such  of  his  people  as  resembled  him.  As 
surely  as  Messiah  would  be  born  of  the  virgin,  so 
surely  would  God  deliver  the  Jews  from  the  threat- 
ened evil.  The  principle  of  interpretation  here 
made  use  of  is  founded  by  Calvin  on  the  custom  of 
the  prophets,  who  confirmed  special  promises  by  the 
assurance  that  God  would  send  a redeemer.  But 
this  explanation  involves  another  difficulty,  besides 
that  which  arises  from  the  distance  of  the  event 
predicted.  Before  the  child  shall  arrive  at  years  of 
discretion  the  prophet  announces  the  desolation  of 


the  land  whose  kings  threatened  Ahaz.  By  this 
Vitringa  understands  that  no  more  time  would 
elapse  before  the  former  event  was  accomplished 
than  would  intervene  between  the  birth  and  youth 
of  Immanuel,  an  argument  too  far-fetched  to  have 
much  weight.  Hengstenberg  ( Christology , ii.  44-66 
Eng.  trans.)  supports  to  the  full  the  Messianic 
interpretation,  and  closely  connects  vii.  14,  with 
ix.  6.  He  admits  frankly  that  the  older  explana- 
tion of  vers.  15,  16  has  exposed  itself  to  the  charge 
of  being  arbitrary,  and  confidently  propounds  his 
own  method  of  removing  the  stumbling-block. 
“ In  ver.  14  the  prophet  had  seen  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  as  present.  Holding  fast  this  idea  and  ex- 
panding it,  the  prophet  makes  him  who  has  been 
born  accompany  the  people  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  existence.  We  have  here  an  ideal  anticipation 

of  the  real  incarnation What  the  prophet 

means,  and  intends  to  say  here  is,  that,  in  the 
space  of  about  a twelvemonth,  the  overthrow  of  the 
hostile  kingdoms  would  already  have  taken  place. 
As  the  representative  of  the  contemporaries,  he 
brings  forward  the  wonderful  child  who,  as  it  were, 

formed  the  soul  of  the  popular  life In  the 

subsequent  prophecy,  the  same  wonderful  child, 
grown  up  into  a warlike  hero,  brings  the  deliverance 
from  Asshur,  and  the  world’s  power  represented  by 
it.”  The  learned  professor  thus  admits  the  double 
sense  in  the  case  of  Asshur,  but  denies  its  applica- 
tion to  Immanuel.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
text  or  commentary  be  the  more  obscure. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  these 
explanations  of  the  prophecy,  the  third  class  of  in- 
terpreters above  alluded  to  have  recourse  to  a 
theory  which  combines  the  two  preceding,  viz.,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  double  sense.  They  suppose  that 
the  immediate  reference  of  the  prophet  was  to  some 
contemporary  occurrence,  but  that  his  words  re- 
ceived their  true  and  full  accomplishment  in  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah.  Jerome  ( Comm . in  Esaiam , 
vii.  14)  mentions  an  interpretation  of  some  Ju- 
daizers  that  Immanuel  was  the  son  of  Isaiah,  bom 
of  the  prophetess,  as  a type  of  the  Saviour,  and 
that  his  name  indicates  the  calling  of  the  nations 
after  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  proposed  by  Dathe ; 
in  his  opinion  “ the  miracle,  while  it  immediately 
respected  the  times  of  the  prophet,  was  a type  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  of  the  Virgin  Mary.”  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  conjectured  that  it  had  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  Hezekiah,  “the  virgin”  being  the  queen  of 
Ahaz  ; but,  like  some  other  prophetic  testimonies, 
had  another  and  a designed  reference  to  some  re- 
moter circumstance,  which  when  it  occurred  would 
be  the  real  fulfilment,  answering  every  feature  and 
filling  up  the  entire  extent  of  the  original  delinea- 
tion (Scrip.  Test,  to  the  Messiah,  i.  357,  3rd  ed.). 
A serious  objection  to  the  application  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Hezekiah  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Kennicott  separates  ver.  16  from  the  three  preced- 
ing, applying  the  latter  to  Christ,  the  former  to  the 
son  of  Isaiah  ( Sermon  on  Is.  vii.  13-16). 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  principal  opinions 
which  have  been  held  on  this  important  question. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  quotation  occurs  in 
Matt.  i.  23,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Evan- 
gelist did  not  use  it  by  way  of  accommodation,  but 
as  having  in  view  its  actual  accomplishment.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  opinion  as  to  any  contem- 
porary or  immediate  reference  it  might  contain, 
this  was  completely  obscured  by  the  full  convic- 
tion that  burst  upon  him  when  he  realised  its 
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completion  in  the  Messiah.  What  may  have  ween 
th 3 light  in  which  the  promise  was  regarded  by  the 
prophet’s  contemporaries  we  are  not  in  a position 
to  judge  ; the  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense  satisfies 
most  of  the  requirements  of  the  problem,  and  as 
it  does  less  violence  to  the  text  than  the  others 
which  have  been  proposed,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Apostle’s  quota- 
tions from  the  0.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  15, 18,  23  ; iv.  15), 
we  accept  it  as  approximating  most 'nearly  to  the 
true  solution.  [W.  A.  W.] 

IM'MER  ; ’E^fj p ; Emmer ),  apparently 
the  founder  of  an  important  family  of  priests, 
although  the  name  does  not  occur  in  any  genealogy 
which  allows  us  to  discover  his  descent  from  Aaron 
(1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  13).  This  family  had 
charge  of,  and  gave  its  name  to,  the  sixteenth  course 
of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14).  From  them  came 
Pashur,  chief  governor  of  the  Temple  in  Jeremiah’s 
time,  and  his  persecutor  (Jer.  xx.  1).  They  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Ezr.  ii.  37  ; Neh.  vii.  40).  Zadok  ben-Immer 
repaired  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii.  29),  and  two 
other  priests  of  the  family  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (Ezr.  x.  20).  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah,  and  also  of  those  who 
came  up  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  who  are 
stated  to  have  had  descendants  surviving  in  the 
next  generation — the  days  of  Joiakim  (see  Neh.  xii. 
1,  10,  12-21).  [Emmer.]  Different  from  the 
foregoing  must  be 

2.  (’E [M/x-fipy  ’Ie/r^p,  Emer),  apparently  the  name 
of  a place  in  Babylonia  from  which  certain  persons 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  the  first  caravan,  who 
could  not  satisfactorily  prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr. 
ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In  1 Esdras  the  name  is 
given  as  ’Aa\dp. 

IM'NA  ; '\p.ava ; Jemna),  a descendant 

of  Asher,  son  of  Helem,  and  one  of  the  “ chief 
princes  ” of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  35  ; comp.  40). 

IM'NAH  (ITO) ; ’lejuva  ; Jemna).  1.  The 
first-born  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30).  In  the  Penta- 
teuch the  name  (identical  with  the  present)  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  as  JlMNAH. 

2.  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  Levite,  assisted  in  the 
reforms  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14). 

IM'RAH  (rnp^ ; ’I /xpdv,  Alex.’le^i pd;  Jamra), 
a descendant  of  Asher,  of  the  family  of  Zophah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  36),  and  named  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe. 

IM'RI  ('3DN).  1.  (’AjUjS peu/x,  Alex,  omits  ; 

Omrai,  but  it  seems  to  have  changed  places  with 
the  preceding  name).  A man  of  Judah  of  the  great 
family  of  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

2.  (’Ajua^t  : Amri),  father  or  progenitor  of 
Zaccur,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

INCENSE,  mit^  ( ketorah ),  Deut.  xxxiii. 
10  ; mini?  ( ketoreth ),  Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxx.  1,  &c. ; 
miH^  ( lebonaK ),  Is.  xliii.  23,  lx.  6,  &c.  The  in- 
cense employed  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  was 
distinguished  as  D'EDn  mb|?  ( ketoreth  hassam- 
mim),  Ex.  xxv.  6,  from  being  compounded  of  the 
perfumes  stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure 
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fianklncense.  All  incense  which  was  not  made  of 
these  ingredients  was  called  mt  minj?  ( ketorah 
zarah),  Ex.  xxx.  9,  and  was  forbidden  to  be  offered. 
According  to  Rashi  on  Ex.  xxx.  34,  the  abovemen- 
tioned  perfumes  were  mixed  in  equal  proportions, 
seventy  manehs  being  taken  of  each.  They  were 
compounded  by  the  skill  of  the  apothecary,  to 
whose  use,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  was 
devoted  a portion  of  the  temple,  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  family  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  the  incense,  “ the  house  of  Abtines.”  So 
in  the  large  temples  of  India  “ is  retained  a man 
whose  chief  business  it  is  to  distil  sweet  waters 
from  flowers,  and  to  extract  oil  from  wood,  flowers, 
and  other  substances”  (Roberts,  Orient.  Ulus. 
p.  82).  The  priest  or  Levite  to  whose  care  the  in- 
cense was  intrusted,  was  one  of  the  fifteen  5'O'lJOD 
( mernunnim ),  or  prefects  of  the  temple.  Constant 
watch  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Abtines  that  the 
incense  might  always  be  in  readiness  (Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  DJ'tOlK). 

In  addition  to  the  four  ingredients  already  men- 
tioned Jarchi  enumerates  seven  others,  thus  making 
eleven,  which  the  Jewish  doctors  affirm  were  com- 
municated to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Josephus 
( B . J.  v.  5,  §5)  mentions  thirteen.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  additional  spices  are  given  by  Maimo- 
mdes  (Cele  hammikdash,  ii.  2,  §3)  as  follows.  Of 
myrrh,  cassia,  spikenard,  and  saffron,  sixteen  ma- 
nehs each.  Of  costus  twelve  manehs,  cinnamon 
nine  manehs,  sweet  bark  three  manehs.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  confection  was  368  manehs.  To  these 
was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a cab  of  salt  of  Sodom, 
with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  a herb  called  “ the  smoke- 
raiser”  (J£^J?  maaleh  ashan),  known  only 

to  the  cunning  in  such  matters,  to  whom  the  secret 
descended  by  tradition.  In  the  ordinary  daily  ser- 
vice one  maneh  was  used,  half  in  the  morning  and 
half  in  the  evening.  Allowing  then  one  maneh  of 
incense  for  each  day  of  the  solar  year,  the  three 
manehs  which  remained  were  again  pounded,  and 
used  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.  12).  A store  of  it  was  constantly  kept 
in  the  temple  (Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  8,  §3). 

The  incense  possessed  the  threefold  characteristic 
of  being  salted  (not  tempered  as  in  A.  V.),  pure 
and  holy.  Salt  was  the  symbol  of  incorruptness, 
and  nothing,  say 8 Maimonides,  was  offered  without 
it,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-offerings,  the  blood, 
and  the  wood  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13).  The  expression 
*133  *13  (bad  bebad),  Ex.  xxx.  34,  is  interpreted 
by  "the  Chaldee  “ weight  by  weight,”  that  is,  an 
equal  weight  of  each  (cf.  Jarchi,  in  loc.) ; and  this 
rendering  is  adopted  by  our  version.  Others  how- 
ever, and  among  them  Aben  Ezra  and  Maimonides, 
consider  it  as  signifying  that  each  of  the  spices  was 
separately  prepared,  and  that  all  were  aftei  wards 
mixed.  The  incense  thus  compounded  was  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary : its 
desecration  was  punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxx.  37, 
38) ; as  in  some  part  of  India,  according  to  Mi- 
chaelis  ( Mosaisch . Becht,  art.  249),  it  was  con- 
sidered high  treason  for  any  person  to  make  use  of 
the  best  sort  of  Calambak , which  was  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  alone. 

Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was  originally  appointed 
to  offer  incense,  but  in  the  daily  service  of  the  se- 
cond temple  the  office  devolved  upon  the  inferior 
priests,  from  among  whom  one  was  chosen  by  let 
(Mishna,  Yoma , ii.  4 ; Luke  i.  9),  each  morning 
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nd  evening  (Abarbanel  on  Lev.  x.  1).  A peculiar 
blessing  was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  this  service, 
and  in  order  that  all  might  share  in  it,  the  lot  was 
cast  among  those  who  were  “ new  to  the  incense,” 
if  any  remained  (Mish.  Yoma,  l.  c.  ; Bartenora  on 
Tamid,  v.  2).  Uzziah  was  punished  for  his  pre- 
sumption in  attempting  to  infringe  the  prerogatives 
of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  were  consecrated 
to  burn  incense  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16-21 ; Jos.  Ant. 
ix.  10,  4).  The  officiating  priest  appointed  an- 
other, whose  office  it  was  to  take  the  fire  from  the 
brazen  altar.  According  to  Maimonides  ( Tmid . 
Umus.  ii.  8,  iii.  5)  this  fire  was  taken  from  the 
second  pile,  which  was  over  against  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  was  of  fig-tree 
wood.  A silver  shovel  (nFinQ,  machtah)  was  first 
filled  with  the  live  coals,  and  afterwards  emptied 
into  a golden  one,  smaller  than  the  former,  so  that 
some  of  the  coals  were  spilled  (Mishna,  Tamid,  v.  5, 
Yoma,  iv.  4 ; cf.  Rev.  viii.  5).  Another  priest 
cleared  the  golden  altar  from  the  cinders  which  had 
been  left  at  the  previous  offering  of  incense  (Mishna, 
Tamid,  iii.  6,  9,  vi.  1). 

The  times  of  offering  incense  were  specified  in 
the  instructions  first  given  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8). 
The  morning  incense  was  offered  when  the  lamps 
were  trimmed  in  the  Holy  place,  and  before  the 
sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the  purpose  an- 
nounced the  break  of  day  (Mishna,  Yoma,  iii.  1,  5). 
When  the  lamps  were  lighted  “ between  the  even- 
ings,” after  the  evening  sacrifice  and  before  the 
drink-offerings  were  offered,  incense  was  again  burnt 
on  the  golden  altar,  which  “ belonged  to  the  oracle  ” 
(1  Iv.  vi.  22),  and  stood  before  the  veil  which  sepa- 
rated the  Holy  place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
throne  of  God  (Rev.  viii.  4 ; Philo,  de  Anim.  idon. 
§3). 

When  the  priest  entered  the  Holy  place  with  the 
incense,  all  the  people  were  removed  from  the 
temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and  the  altar 
(Maimon.  Tmid.  Umus.  iii.  3 ; cf.  Luke  i.  10). 
The  incense  was  then  brought  from  the  house  of 
Abtines  in  a large  vessel  of  gold  called  Fp  ( caph ), 
in  which  was  a phial  (“pT2,  bazic,  properly  “ a 
salver  ”)  containing  the  incense  (Mishna,  Tamid, 

v.  4).  The  assistant  priests  who  attended  to  the 
lamps,  the  clearing  of  the  golden  altar  from  the 
cinders,  and  the  fetching  fire  from  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  performed  their  offices  singly,  bowed 
towards  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  left  the  Holy 
place  before  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  offer  in- 
cense, entered.  Profound  silence  was  observed  among 
the  congregation  who  were  praying  without  (cf. 
Rev.  viii.  1),  and  at  a signal  from  the  prefect  the 
priest  cast  the  incense  on  the  fire  (Mishna,  Tamid, 

vi.  3),  and  bowing  reverently  towards  the  Holy  of 
Holies  retired  slowly  backwards,  not  prolonging 
his  prayer  that  he  might  not  alarm  the  congrega- 
tion, or  cause  them  to  fear  that  he  had  been  struck 
dead  for  offering  unworthily  (Lev.  xvi.  13 ; Luke 
i.  21;  Mishna,  Yoma,  v.  1)  When  he  came  out 
he  pronounced  the  blessing  in  Num.  vi.  24-26,  the 
“ magrephah  ” sounded,  and  the  Levites  burst  forth 
into  song,  accompanied  by  the  full  swell  of  the 
temple  music,  the  sound  of  which,  say  the  Rabbins, 
could  be  heard  as  far  as  Jericho  (Mishna,  Tamid, 
iii.  8).  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  alluded  to  in 
Rev.  viii.  5.  The  priest  then  emptied  the  censer 
in  a clean  place,  and  hung  it  on  one  of  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

On  the  day  of  atonement  the  service  was  different,  i 
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The  high-priest,  after  sacrificing  the  bullock  as  a 
sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  family,  took  incense 
in  his  left  hand  and  a golden  shovel  filled  with  live 
coals  from  the  west  side  of  the  brazen  altar  ( Jarchi 
on  Lev.  xvi.  12)  in  his  right,  and  went  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  He  then  placed  the  shovel  upon 
the  ark  between  the  two  bars.  In  the  second 
temple,  where  there  was  no  ark,  a stone  was  sub- 
stituted. Then  sprinkling  the  incense  upon  the 
coals,  he  stayed  till  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke,  and  walking  slowly  backwards  came  without 
the  veil,  where  he  prayed  for  a short  time  (Maimo- 
nides, Yom  hakkippur,  quoted  by  Ainsworth  on 
Lev.  xvi. ; Outram  de  Sacrificiis,  i.  8.  §11). 

The  offering  of  incense  has  formed  a part  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  most  ancient  nations.  The 
Egyptians  burnt  resin  in  honour  of  the  sun  at  its 
rising,  myrrh  when  in  its  meridian,  and  a mixture 
called  Kuphi  at  its  setting  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  v. 
315).  Plutarch  {de  Is.  et  Os.  c.  52,  80)  describes 
Kuphi  as  a mixture  of  sixteen  ingredients.  “ In 
the  temple  of  Siva  incense  is  offered  to  the  Lingam 
six  times  in  twenty-four  hours”  (Roberts,  Orient. 
Illus.  p.  468).  It  was  an  element  in  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  xlviii. 
35 ; 2 Chr.  xxxiv.  25). 

With  regard  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  in- 
cense, opinions  have  been  many  and  widely  differing. 
While  Maimonides  regarded  it  merely  as  a perfume 
designed  to  counteract  the  effluvia  arising  from  the 
beasts  which  were  slaughtered  for  the  daily  sacrifice, 
other  interpreters  have  allowed  their  imaginations 
to  run  riot,  and  vied  with  the  wildest  speculations 
of  the  Midrashim.  Philo  ( Quis  rer.  div.  haer.  sit. 
§41,  p.  501)  conceives  the  stacte  and  onycha  to  be 
symbolical  of  water  and  earth;  galbanum  and 
frankincense  of  air  and  fire.  Josephus,  following 
the  traditions  of  his  time,  believed  that  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  incense  were  chosen  from  the  products 
of  the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  the  miinhabited  parts 
of  the  earth,  to  indicate  that  all  things  are  of  God 
and  for  God  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §5).  As  the  temple  or 
tabernacle  was  the  palace  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic 
king  of  Israel,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  his 
throne,  so  the  incense,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  cor- 
responded to  the  perfumes  in  which  the  luxurious 
monarchs  of  the  East  delighted.  It  may  mean  all 
this,  but  it  must  mean  much  more.  Grotius,  on 
Ex.  xxx.  1,  says  the  mystical  signification  is  “ sur- 
sum  habenda  corda.”  Cornelius  a Lapide,  on  Ex. 
xxx.  34,  considers  it  as  an  apt  emblem  of  propitia- 
tion, and  finds  a symbolical  meaning  in  the  several 
ingredients.  Fairbaim  {Typology  of  Scripture,  ii. 
320),  with  many  others,  looks  upon  prayer  as  the 
reality  of  which  incense  is  the  symbol,  founding  his 
conclusion  upon  Ps.  cxli.  2 ; Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3,  4. 
Bahr  {Symb.  d.  Mos.  Cult.  vol.  i.,  c.  vi.  §4)  op- 
poses this  view  of  the  subject,  on  the  ground  that 
the  chief  thing  in  offering  incense  is  not  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  smoke,  which  presses  like  prayer  to- 
wards heaven,  but  the  spreading  of  the  fragrance. 
His  own  exposition  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 
Prayer,  among  all  Oriental  nations,  signifies  calling 
upon  the  name  of  God.  The  oldest  prayers  con- 
sisted in  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  several  titles 
of  God.  The  Scripture  places  incense  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  prayer,  so  that  offering  incense  is  syn- 
onymous with  worship.  Hence  incense  itself  is  a 
symbol  of  the  name  of  God.  The  ingredients  of 
the  incense  correspond  severally  to  the  perfections 
of  God,  though  it  is  impossible  to  decide  to  which 
i of  the  four  names  of  God  each  belongs.  Perhaps 
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stacte  corresponds  to  nilT  (Jehovah),  onycha  to 
DT&K  ( Elohim ),  galbanum  to  'll  ( chai ),  aDd 
frankincense  to  ( kddosh ).  Such  is  Bahr’s 

exposition  of  the  symbolism  of  incense,  rather  inge- 
nious than  logical.  Looking  upon  incense  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  ceremonial  observances  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  sym- 
bolical, not  of  prayer  itself,  but  of  that  which 
makes  prayer  acceptable,  the  intercession  of  Christ. 
In  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  the  incense  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing distinct  from,  though  offered  with,  the  prayers 
of  all  the  saints  (cf.  Luke  i.  10) ; and  in  Rev.  v.  8 
it  is  the  golden  vials,  and  not  the  odours  or  incense, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  prayers  of  saints.  Ps. 
cxli.  2,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  militate  against  this 
conclusion ; but  if  it  be  argued  from  this  passage 
that  incense  is  an  emblem  of  prayer,  it  must  also 
be  allowed  that  the  evening  sacrifice  has  the  same 
symbolical  meaning.  [W.  A.  W.] 

IN'DIA  (-nh,  i.  e.  Hoddu;  rj  'IvdiK^i ; India). 
The  name  of  India  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  before 
the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed  as  the  limit 
of  the  territories  of  Ahasuerus  in  the  east,  as  Ethi- 
opia was  in  the  west  (i.  1 ; viii.  9) ; the  names 
are  similarly  connected  by  Herodotus  (vii.  9).  The 
Hebrew  form  “ Hoddu,  ” is  an  abbreviation  of 
Honadu,  which  is  identical  with  the  indigenous 
names  of  the  river  Indus,  “ Hindu,”  or  “ Sindhu,” 
and  again  with  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  as 
it  appears  in  the  Yendidad,  “ Hapta  Hendu.”  The 
native  form  “ Sindus  ” is  noticed  by  Pliny  (vi.  23). 
The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  not  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindostan,  but  the  country  surrounding  the 
Indus  — the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  Scinde  — the 
' India  which  Herodotus  describes  (iii.  98)  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius,  and 
the  India  which  at  a later  period  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Persepolis  and  N akhsh-i- Rustam , 
but  not  in  those  of  Behistun  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii. 
485).  In  1 Macc.  viii.  8 India  is  reckoned  among 
the  countries  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
received  out  of  the  former  possessions  of  Antioch  us 
the  Great.  It  is  clear  that  India  proper  cannot  be 
understood,  inasmuch  as  this  never  belonged  either 
to  Antiochus  or  Eumenes.  At  the  same  time  none 
of  the  explanations  offered  by  commentators  are 
satisfactory : the  Eneti  of  Paphlagonia  have  been 
suggested,  but  these  people  had  disappeared  long 
before  (Strab.  xii.  534):  the  India  of  Xenophon 
( Cyrop . i.  5,  §3,  iii.  2,  §25),  which  may  have  been 
above  the  Carian  stream  named  Indus  (Plin.  v.  29, 
probably  the  Calbis),  is  more  likely ; but  the  emenda- 
tion “ Mysia  and  Ionia  ” for  Media  and  India,  offers 
the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty . [Ionia  .]  A more 
authentic  notice  of  the  country  occurs  in  1 Macc.  vi. 
37,  where  Indians  are  noticed  as  the  drivers  of  the 
war-elephants  introduced  into  the  army  of  the  Syrian 
king.  (See  also  1 Esd.  iii.  2 ; Esth.  xiii.  1 ; xvi.  1). 

But  though  the  name  of  India  occurs  so  seldom, 
the  people  and  productions  of  that  country  must 
have  been  tolerably  well  known  to  the  Jews.  There 
is  undoubted  evidence  that  an  active  trade  was  car- 
ried on  between  India  and  Western  Asia : the 

* In  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  “ to  lodge  ” has  the 
force  of  remaining  for  the  night.  The  word  is 

rendered  in  1 K.  xix.  9 “ lodge in  Gen.  xix.  2 
“tarry  all  night;”  comp,  also  Jer.  xiv.  8,  &c. 

° The  erection  of  hospitals  in  the  middle  ages  was 
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Tyrians  established  their  depots  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  procured  “ horns  of  ivory  and 
ebony,”  “ broidered  work  and  rich  apparel  ” (Ez. 
xxvii.  15,  24),  by  a route  which  crossed  the  Ara- 
bian desert  by  land,  and  then  followed  the  coasts  of 
the  Indian  ocean  by  sea.  The  trade  opened  by 
Solomon  with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly 
consisted  of  Indian  articles,  and  some  of  the  names 
even  of  the  articles,  algummim,  “ sandal  wood,” 
kophim,  “ apes,”  thucciim,  “ peacocks,”  are  of 
Indian  origin  (Humboldt,  Kosmos,  ii.  133) ; to 
which  we  may  add  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
“ topaz,”  pitdah,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  pita. 
There  is  a strong  probability  that  productions  of 
yet  greater  utility  were  furnished  by  India  through 
Syria  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Greeks 
derived  both  the  term  Kcnaairepos  (comp,  the  San- 
scrit kastira),  and  the  article  it  represents,  “ tin,” 
from  the  coasts  of  India.  The  connexion  thus  esta- 
blished with  India  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians 
were  included  under  the  ethnological  title  of  Cush, 
(Gen.  x.  6),  and  hence  the  Syrian,  Chaldaean,  and 
Arabic  versions  frequently  render  that  term  by  India 
or  Indians,  as  in  2 Chr.  xxi.  16  ; Is.  xi.  11,  xviii. 
1 ; Jer.  xiii.  23;  Zeph.  iii.  10.  For  the  connexion 
which  some  have  sought  to  establish  between  India 
and  Paradise,  see  Eden.  [W.  L.  B.] 

INHERITANCE.  [Heir.] 

INK,  INKHORN.  [Writing.] 

INN  (l&D,  malon : KardAvpa,  irauboiceiov), 
The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  literally  signifies  “a 
lodging-place  for  the  night.”  a Inns,  in  our  sense  cf 
the  term,  were,  as  they  still  are,  unknown  in  the  East 
where  hospitality  is  religiously  practised.  The  khans, 
or  caravanserais,  are  the  representatives  of  European 
inns,  and  these  were  established  but  gradually.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  allusion  to  them 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  halting-place  of  a ca- 
ravan was  selected  originally  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  water  or  pasture,  by  which  the  tra- 
vellers pitched  their  tents  and  passed  the  night. 
Such  was  undoubtedly  the  “ inn  ” at  which  oc- 
curred the  incident  in  the  life  of  Moses,  narrated  in 
Ex.  iv.  24.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  halting- 
places  of  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants  who  traded  to 
Egypt  with  their  camel-loads  of  spices.  Moses  was 
on  his  journey  from  the  land  of  Midian,  and  the 
merchants  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  are  called  indiscrimi- 
nately Ishmaelites  and  Midianites.  At  one  of  these 
stations,  too,  the  first  which  they  reached  aftei 
leaving  the  city,  and  no  doubt  within  a short  dist- 
ance from  it,  Joseph’s  brethren  uiscovered  that  their 
money  had  been  replaced  in  their  wallets  (Gen. 
xiii.  27). 

Increased  commercial  intercourse,  and  in  later 
times  religious  enthusiasm  for  pilgrimages1*  gave 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  more  permanent  accom- 
modation for  travellers.  On  the  more  frequented 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.  2),  caravan- 
serais were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  wealthy:  The  following  description 

of  one  of  those  on  the  road  from  Baghdad  to  Baby- 
lon will  suffice  for  all : — “ It  is  a large  and  sub- 
stantial square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling 

due  to  the  same  cause.  Paula,  the  friend  of  Jerome, 
huilt  several  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem ; and  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  residents  in  France  erected  hospitals 
for  the  us  of  pilgrims  of  their  own  nation,  on  their 
way  to  Rome  (Beckmann,  Hist,  oflnv.  ii.  457).  Hence 
hospital,  hostel,  and  finally  hotel. 
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a fortress,  being  surrounded  with  a lofty  wall,  and 
iianked  by  round  towers  to  defend  the  inmates  in 
case  of  attack.  Passing  through  a strong  gateway, 
the  guest  enters  a large  court,  the  sides  of  which 
are  divided  into  numerous  arched  compartments, 
open  in  front,  for  the  accommodation  of  separate 
parties  and  for  the  reception  of  goods.  In  the 
centre  is  a spacious  raised  platform,  used  for  sleep- 
ing upon  at  night,  or  for  the  devotions  of  the  faith- 
ful during  the  day.  Between  the  outer  wall  and 
the  compartments  are  wide  vaulted  arcades,  ex- 
tending round  the  entire  building,  where  the  beasts 
of  burden  are  placed.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  arcades 
is  an  excellent  terrace,  and  over  the  gateway  an 
elevated  tower  containing  two  rooms — one  of  which 
is  open  at  the  sides,  permitting  the  occupants  to 
enjoy  every  breath  of  air  that  passes  across  the 
heated  plain.  The  terrace  is  tolerably  clean ; but 
the  court  and  stabling  below  are  ankle-deep  in 
chopped  straw  and  filth”  (Loftus,  Chaldea , p.  13). 
The  great  khans  established  by  the  Persian  kings  and 
great  men,  at  intervals  of  about  six  miles  on  the  roads 
from  Baghdad  to  the  sacred  places,  are  provided  with 
stables  for  the  horses  of  the  pilgrims.  “ Within  these 
stables,  on  both  sides,  are  other  cells  for  travellers  ” 
(Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah.  p.  478  note).  The  “ stall  ” 
or  “ manger,”  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  7,  was  probably 
in  a stable  of  this  kind.  Such  khans  are  sometimes 
situated  near  running  streams,  or  have  a supply  of 
water  of  some  kind,  but  the  traveller  must  carry 
all  his  provisions  with  him  (Ouseley,  Trav.  in 
Persia,  i.  261  note).  At  Damascus  the  khans  are, 
many  of  them,  substantial  buildings;  the  small 
rooms  which  surround  the  court,  as  well  as  those 
above  them  which  are  entered  from  a gallery,  are 
used  by  the  merchants  of  the  city  for  depositing 
their  goods  (Porter’s  Damascus,  i.  33).  The 
wekalehs  of  modern  Egypt  are  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  10). 

“The  house  of  paths”  (Prov.  viii.  2,  ev  o’Iku} 
Siddcov,  Vers.  VenC),  where  Wisdom  took  her  stand, 
is  understood  by  some  to  refer  appropriately  to  a 
khan  built  where  many  ways  met  and  frequented 
by  many  travellers.  A similar  meaning  has  been 
attached  to  DHDS  11 -111,  geruth  Cimham,  “ the 
hostel  of  Chimham”  (Jer.  xli.  17)  beside  Bethle- 
hem, built  by  the  liberality  of  the  son  of  Barzillai 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  going  down  to 
Egypt  (Stanley,  S.  fy  P.,  163  ; App.  §90).  The  Tar- 
gum  says,  “ which  David  gave  to  Chimham,  son  of 
Barzillai  the  Gileadite”  (comp.  2 Sam.  xix.  37,  38). 
With  regard  to  this  passage,  the  ancient  versions  are 
strangely  at  variance.  The  LXX.  had  evidently 
another  reading  with  2 and  3 transposed,  which' 
they  left  untranslated  yafi7}paxctp.da,  Alex.  777- 
^■qpcaOxo-p-dafj..  The  Vulgate,  if  intended  to  be 
literal,  must  have  read  "E02  DH3,  peregrin- 
antes  in  Chanaam.  The  Arabic,  following  the 
Alexandrian  MS.,  read  it  iv  yfj  Brtpadxct/x.d.ap., 
“ in  the  land  of  Berothchamaam.”  The  Syriac  has 

b'edre,  “in  the  threshing-floors,”  as  if 
begornoth.  Josephus  had  a reading  different 
trom  all,  ni“n)3,  begidroth,  “in  the  folds  of” 
Chimham ; for  he  says  the  fugitives  went  “ to  a 
certain  place  called  Mandra  ” (Ma^Spa  Xeydgevov, 
Ant.  x.  9,  §5),  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by 
Aquila  and  the  Ilexaplar  Syriac. 

The  iravdoiceTov  (Luke  x.  34)  probably  differed 
from  the  Ka.Ta.Kvp.ot.  (Luke  ii.  7)  in  having  a “ host  ” 
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| or  “ innkeeper  ” Kirav8oKevs,  Luke  x.  35),  vvhc  sup- 
plied some  few  of  the  necessary  provisions,  and 
attended  to  the  wants  of  traveller's  left  to  his 
charge.  The  word  has  been  adopted  in  the  later 
Hebrew,  and  appears  in  the  Mishna  ( Yebamoth,  xvi. 
7)  under  the  form  pU)Q,  piindak,  and  the  host 
is  pundaki . The  Jews  were  forbidden  to 

put  up  their  beasts  at  establishments  of  this  kind 
kept  by  idolaters  ( Ahoda  Zara,  ii.  1).  It  appeal's 
that  houses  of  entertainment  were  sometimes,  as  in 
Egypt  (Her.  ii.  35),  kept  by  women,  whose  cha- 
racter was  such  that  their  evidence  was  regarded 
with  suspicion.  In  the  Mishna  ( Yebamoth , xvi.  7) 
a tale  is  told  of  a company  of  Levites  who  were 
travelling  to  Zoar,  the  City  of  Palms,  when  one  of 
them  fell  ill  on  the  road  and  was  left  by  his  com- 
rades at  an  inn,  under  the  charge  of  the  hostess 
(PPpUIQ,  pundekith  =.  TrduboKevrpia).  On  their 
return  to  enquire  for  their  friend,  the  hostess  told 
them  he  was  dead  and  buried,  but  they  refused  to 
believe  her  till  she  produced  his  staff,  wallet,  and 
roll  of  the  law.  In  Josh.  ii.  1,  HMTj  zonah,  the 
term  applied  to  Rahab,  is  rendered  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  NITplMS,  pundekitha,  “ a woman 
who  keeps  an  inn.”  So  in  Judg.  xi.  1,  of  the  mo- 
ther of  Jephthah;  of  Dalilah  (Judg.  xvi.  1)  and 
the  two  women  who  appealed  to  Solomon  (IK. 
iii.  16).  The  words,  in  the  opinion  of  Kimchi  on 
Josh.  ii.  1,  appear  to  have  been  synonymous. 

In  some  parts  of  modern  Syria  a nearer  approach 
has  been  made  to  the  European  system.  The 
people  of  es-Salt,  according  to  Burckhardt,  support 
four  taverns  ( Menzel  or  Medhafe ) at  the  public 
expense.  At  these  the  traveller  is  furnished  with 
everything  he  may  require,  so  long  as  he  chooses 
to  remain,  provided  his  stay  is  not  unreasonably 
protracted.  The  expenses  are  paid  by  a tax  on  the 
heads  of  families,  and  a kind  of  landlord  super- 
intends the  establishment  ( Trav . in  Syria,  p. 
36).  [W.  A.  W.] 

INSTANT,  INSTANTLY.  A word  em- 
ployed by  our  translators  in  the  N.  T.  with  the 
force  of  urgency  or  earnestness,  to  render  five  dis- 
tinct Greek  words.  We  still  say  “ at  the  instance 
of,”  but  as  that  sense  is  no  longer  attached  to  “ in- 
stant”— though  it  is  still  to  the  verb  “insist,” 
and  to  other  compounds  of  the  same  root,  such  as 
“ persist,”  “ constant  ” — it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  notice  its  occurrences.  They  aflord  an 
interesting  example,  if  an  additional  one  be  needed, 
of  the  close  connexion  which  there  is  between  the 
Authorised  Version  and  the  Vulgate;  the  Vulgate 
having,  as  will  be  seen,  suggested  the  word  in 
three  out  of  its  five  occurrences. 

1.  ffTTOvbaiws — “ they  besought  Him  instantly” 
(Luke  vii.  4).  This  word  is  elsewhere  commonly 
rendered  “ earnestly,”  which  is  very  suitable  here. 

2.  e7 t4k€iuto,  from  iirlKeipai,  to  lie  upon: — 
“ they  were  instant  with  loud  voices  ” (Vulg.  in- 
stabant),  Luke  xxiii.  23.  This  might  be  rendered 
“ they  were  pressing  ” (as  in  ver.  1). 

3.  iv  sKreveia,  “ instantly  serving  God  ” (Acts 
xxvi.  7).  The  metaphor  at  the  root  of  this  word 
is  that  of  stretching — on  the  stretch.  Elsewhere 
in  the  A.  V.  it  is  represented  by  “ fervently.” 

4.  TrpjcTKaprepovvres,  “ continuing  instant” 
(Rom.  xii.  12),  Vulg.  instantes.  Here  the  ad- 
jective is  hardly  necessary,  the  word  being  else- 
where rendered  by  “continuing” — or  to  preserve 
the  rhythm  of  so  familiar  a sentence — “ continuing 
stedfast”  (as  Acts  ii.  42). 
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5.  eirlarriOi,  from  icpurravai,  to  stand  by  or 
upon  — “ be  instant  in  season  out  of  season  ” 
(2  Tim.  iv.  2),  Vulg.  insta.  Four  verses  further 
on  it  is  rendered,  “ is  at  hand.”  The  sense  is 
“stand  ready” — “be  alert”  for  whatever  may 
happen.  Of  the  five  words  this  is  the  only  one 
which  contains  the  same  metaphor  as  “ instant.” 

In  Luke  ii.  38,  “ that  instant”  is  literally  “ that 
same  hour,” — avrfj  rp  wpa.  [G.] 

IO'NIA  (’I wvla).  The  substitution  of  this  word 
for  r]  ’IvSLK-f)  in  1 Macc.  viii.  8 (A.  V.  “ India”) 
is  a conjecture  of  Grotius  without  any  authority 
of  MSS.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  change  removes  a great  difficulty,  especially  if, 
as  the  same  commentator  suggests,  Mvtrla  [Mysia] 
be  substituted  for  Mtj5 ela  or  M 7781a  in  the  same 
context.  The  passage  refers  to  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory which  the  Romans  forced  Antiochus  the  Great 
to  make  ; and  it  is  evident  that  India  and  Media 
are  nothing  to  the  purpose,  whereas  Ionia  and 
Mysia  were  among  the  districts  cis  Taurum,  which 
were  given  up  to  Eumenes. 

As  to  the  term  Ionia,  the  name  was  given  in 
early  times  to  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  which  lay  between  Aeolis  on  the  north 
and  Doris  on  the  south.  These  were  properly  eth- 
nological terms,  and  had  reference  to  the  tribes  of 
Greek  settlers  along  this  shore.  Ionia,  with  its 
islands,  was  celebrated  for  its  twelve,  afterwards 
thirteen  cities ; five  of  which,  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Miletus,  Chios,  and  Samos,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
N.  T.  In  Roman  times  Ionia  ceased  to  have  any 
political  significance,  being  absorbed  in  the  province 
of  Asia.  The  term,  however,  was  still  occasionally 
used,  as  in  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §3,  from  which 
passage  we  learn  that  the  Jews  were  numerous  in 
this  district.  This  whole  chapter  in  Josephus  is 
very  interesting,  as  a geographical  illustration  of 
that  part  of  the  coast.  [Javan.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

IPHEDEI'AH  (HHBJ  ; ’lefadlas,  Alex. 
’Ie<pad(a : Jephdaia),  a descendant  of  Benjamin, 
one  of  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  25)  ; specially 
named  as  a chief  of  the  tribe,  and  as  residing  in 
Jerusalem  (comp.  28). 

IE  (Ty:  ''Tip,  as  if  *1 W;  Alex,  ’Gpd:  Hir), 
1 Chr.  vii.  12.  [Iri.] 

TEA  (JO'S? ; Ira).  1.  (’IpcSs,  Alex.  Elpas.) 
“ The  Jairite,’’  named  in  the  catalogue  of  David’s 
great  officers  (2  Sam.  xx.  26)  as  “ priest  to 
David”  (|n'3  ; A.  V.  “a  chief  ruler”).  The 
Peshito  version  for  “Jairite”  has  “from  Jathir,” 
*.  e.,  probably  Jattir,  where  David  had  found 
friends  during  his  troubles  with  Saul.  [Jairite.] 
If  this  can  be  maintained,  and  it  certainly  has  an 
air  of  probability  then  this  Ira  is  identical  with 

2.  (VI  pas,  ’lpd,  Alex.  El  pas)  “ Ira  the  Ithrite” 
cnrFn ; a.  v.  omits  the  article),  that  is,  the 
Jattirite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David’s  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  3S:  1 Chr.  xi.  40).  [Ithrite; 
Jattir;  Jether.] 

3.  (“'Ipas,  ’Clpa,  Alex,  ’flpat ; Hird ).  Another 
member  of  David’s  guard,  a Tekoite,  son  of  Ikkesh 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  28).  Ira  was  leader 
of  the  sixth  monthly  course  of  24,000,  as  appointed 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  9). 

I’EAD  OyV ; Tatted  in  both  MSS. ; Joseph. 
’iapeS-rjs  ; Syr.  Idar ; Trad),  son  of  Enoch;  grand- 
son of  Cain,  and  father  of  Mehujael  (Gen.  iv.  18). 
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I'EAM  (D*Vy  ; Zacpuiu  ; Hiram;  “belonging 
to  a city,”  Ges.)  , a leader  (PJ-iVn  ; LXX.  riyefidp  ; 
“ phylarch,”  A.  V.  “ duke”)  of  the  Edomites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  43  ; 1 Chr.  i.  54),  i.  e.,  the  chief  of  a family 
or  tribe.  He  occurs  in  the  list  of  “ the  names  of 
the  dukes  [that  came]  of  Esau,  according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names”  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  40-43) ; but  none  of  these  names  is  found 
in  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  immediate  descendants  ; 
the  latter  being  separated  from  them  by  the  enu- 
meration of  the  sons  of  Seir  and  the  kings  of  Edom, 
both  in  Gen.  and  Chr.  They  were  certainly  de- 
scendants of  Esau,  but  in  what  generation  is  not 
known ; evidently  not  in  a remote  one.  The  sacred 
records  are  generally  confined  to  the  history  of  the 
chosen  race,  and  the  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Edomite  genealogy  beyond  the  second  generation  is 
thus  explicable.  In  remarking  on  this  gap  in  the 
genealogy,  we  must  add  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  safe  ground  for  supposing  a chronological  se- 
quence of  sons  and  grandsons  of  Esau,  sons  of  Seir, 
kings  of  Edom,  and  lastly  descendants  of  Esau 
again,  ruling  over  the  Edomites.  These  were  pro- 
bably in  part,  or  wholly,  contemporaneous ; and 
we  think  should  be  regarded  as  signifying  a 
chief  of  a tribe,  &c.  (as  rendered  above),  rather  than  a 
king.  The  Jewish  assertion  that  these  terms  signified 
the  same  rank,  except  that  the  former  was  uncrowned 
and  the  latter  crowned,  may  be  safely  neglected. 

The  names  of  which  Iram  is  one  are  “according 
to  their  families,  after  their  places  (or  “ towns,” 
DHbplD),  by  their  names  ” (ver.  40)  ; and  again 
(ver.  43),  “ These  [be]  the  dukes  of  Edom,  ac- 
cording to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their 
possession.”  These  words  imply  that  tribes  and 
places  were  called  after  their  leaders  and  founders, 
and  tend  to  confirm  the  preceding  remarks  on  the 
descendants  of  Esau  being  chiefs  of  tribes,  and  pro- 
bably more  or  less  contemporaneous  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  kings  and  Horites  named  together 
with  them  in  the  same  records.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  names  we  are  considering  are  those 
of  the  tribes  and  places  founded  by  Esau’s  imme- 
diate descendants,  mentioned  earlier  in  the  record ; 
but  no  proof  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  this 
theory. 

The  time  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Horites 
is  uncertain : by  analogy  with  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  12,  22)  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  it  was  not  immediate  on  Esau’s  settlement.  No 
identification  of  Iram  has  been  found.  [E.  S.  P.] 
IE-HA-HE'EES,  in  A.  V.  The  City  of  De- 
struction (D1HH  "T»y,  var.  Dpnn  “PJJ : ’A%epes : 
Civitas  Solis),  the  name  or  an  appellation  of  a city 
in  Egypt,  mentioned  only  in  Is.  xix.  18.  The  read- 
ing Din  is  that  of  most  MSS.  the  Syr.  Aq.  and 
Theod.,  the  other  reading,  Din,  is  supported  by 
the  LXX-j  but  only  in  form,  by  Symm.  who  has 
tt6\is  rj\ lov,  and  the.  Vulg.  Gesenius  ( T/ies . 391, 
a.  522)  prefers  the  latter  reading.  There  are  va- 
rious explanations : we  shall  first  take  those  that 
treat  it  as  a proper  name,  then  those  that  suppose 
it  to  be  an  appellation  used  by  the  prophet  to  denote 
the  future  of  the  city. 

1.  Dinn  "Py,  “the  city  of  the  sun,”  a trans- 
lation of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis, 
generally  called  in  the  Bible  On,  the  Hebrew  form 
of  its  civil  name  An  [On],  and  once  Beth-Shemesh, 
“the  house  of  the  sun”  (Jer.  xliii.13),  a more 
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literal  translation  than  this  supposed  one  of  the 
sacred  name  [Beth  Shemesh]. 

2.  Dinn  vy,  or  Dnnn  1%  ‘'the  city  Heres,” 
a transcription  in  the  second  word  of  the  Egyptian 
sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  Ha-ra,  “ the  abode  (lit. 
“ house  ”),  of  the  sun.”  This  explanation  would 
necessitate  the  omission  of  the  article.  The  LXX. 
favours  it. 

3.  D*inn  Ty,  “a  city  destroyed,”  lit.  “a  city 
of  destruction;”  in  A.  V.  “ the  city  of  destruction,” 
meaning  that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should 
be  destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah’s  idiom. 

4.  D“inn  *vy,  “ a city  preserved,”  meaning 
that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  be  pre- 
served. Gesenius,  who  proposes  this  construction, 
if  the  second  word  be  not  part  of  the  name  of  the 


place,  compares  the  Arabic  “he  guarded, 

kept,  preserved,”  &c.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  word  Heres  or  Hres  in  ancient  Egyptian, 
probably  signifies  “ a guardian.”  This  rendering 
of  Gesenius  is  however  merely  conjectural,  and 
seems  to  have  been  favoured  by  him  on  account  of 
its  directly  contradicting  the  rendering  last  noticed. 

The  first  of  these  explanations  is  highly  impro- 
bable, for  we  find  elsewhere  both  the  sacred  and 
the  civil  names  of  Heliopolis,  so  that  a third  name 
merely  a variety  of  the  Hebrew  rendering  of  the 
sacred  name  is  very  unlikely.  The  name  Beth- 
Shemesh  is,  moreover,  a more  literal  translation  in 
its  first  word  of  the  Egyptian  name  than  this  sup- 
posed one.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  as  to 
the  second  word,  that  one  of  the  towns  in  Palestine 
called  Beth-shemesh,  a town  of  the  Levites  on  the 
borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  was  not  far  from  a 


Mount  Heres,  D"imn  (Judg.  i.  35),  so  that  the 
two  names  as  applied  to  the  sun  as  an  object  of 
worship  might  probably  be  interchangeable.  The 
second  explanation,  which  we  believe  has  not  been 
hitherto  put  forth,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  preceding  one,  besides  that  it  necessitates  the 
exclusion  of  the  article.  The  fourth  explanation 
would  not  have  been  noticed  had  it  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  name  of  Gesenius.  The  common 
reading  and  old  rendering  remains,  which  certainly 
present  no  critical  difficulties.  A very  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  xixth  chap,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the 
xviiith  and  xxth,  which  are  connected  with  it,  has 
inclined  us  to  prefer  it.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were 
then  either  under  a joint  rule  or  under  an  Ethiopian 
sovereign.  We  can,  therefore,  understand  the  con- 
nexion of  the  three  subjects  comprised  in  the  three 
chapters.  Chap,  xviii.  is  a prophecy  against  the 
Ethiopians,  xix.  is  the  Burden  of  Egypt,  and  xx., 
delivered  in  the  year  of  the  capture  of  Ashdod  by 
Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon,  predicts  the  leading 
captive  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  probably 
the  garrison  of  that  great  stronghold,  as  a warning 
to  the  Israelites  who  trusted  in  them  for  aid.  Chap, 
xviii.  ends  with  an  indication  of  the  time  to  which 
it  refers,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians — as  we  under- 
stand the  passage — as  sending  “ a present”  “ to  the 
place  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  mount 
Zion’’  (ver.  7).  If  this  is  to  be  taken  in  a proper 
and  not  a tropical  sense,  it  would  refer  to  the  con- 
version of  Ethiopians  by  the  preaching  of  the  Law 
while  the  Temple  yet  stood.  That  such  had  been 
the  case  before  the  gospel  was  preached  is  evident 
from  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace, 
whom  Philip  met  on  his  return  homeward  from 


worshipping  at  Jerusalem,  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity (Acts  viii.  26-39).  The  Burden  of  Egypt 
seems  to  point  to  the  times  of  the  Persian  and  Greek 
dominions  over  that  country.  The  civil  war  agrees 
with  the  troubles  of  the  Dodecarchy,  then  we  read 
of  a time  of  bitter  oppression  by  “a  cruel  lord  and 
[or  “ even  ”J  a fierce  king,”  probably  pointing  to 
the  Persian  conquests  and  rule,  and  specially  to 
Cambyses,  or  Cambyses  and  Ochus,  and  then  of 
the  drying  of  the  sea  (the  Red  Sea,  comp.  xi.  1 5) 
and  the  river  and  canals,  of,  the  destruction  of  the 
water-plants,  and  of  the  misery  of  the  fishers  and 
workers  in  linen.  The  princes  and  counsellors  are 
to  lose  their  wisdom  and  the  people  to  be  filled 
with  fear,  all  which  calamities  seem  to  have  begun 
in  the  desolation  of  the  Persian  rule.  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  what  follows  as  to  the  dread  of  the 
land  of  Judah  which  the  Egyptians  should  feel, 
immediately  preceding  the  mention  of  the  subject 
of  the  article : — “ In  that  day  shall  five  cities 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan, and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts ; one  shall 
be  called  Ir-ha -heres.  In  that  day  shall  there  be 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  a pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the 
Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a sign  and  for  a witness 
unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; for 
they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  op- 
pressors, and  he  shall  send  them  a saviour,  and  a 
great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them”  (xix.  18-20). 
The  partial  or  entire  conversion  of  Egypt  is  pro- 
phesied in  the  next  two  verses  (21,  22).  The  time 
of  the  Greek  dominion,  following  the  Persian  rule, 
may  be  here  pointed  to.  There  was  then  a great 
influx  of  Jewish  settlers,  and  as  we  know  of  a 
Jewish  town,  Onion,  and  a great  Jewish  popula- 
tion at  Alexandria,  we  may  suppose  that  there  were 
other  large  settlements.  These  would  “ speak  the 
language  of  Canaan,”  at  first  literally,  afterwards 
in  their  retaining  the  religion  and  customs  of  their 
fathers.  The  altar  would  well  correspond  to  the 
temple  built  by  Onias ; the  pillar,  to  the  synagogue 
of  Alexandria,  the  latter  on  the  northern  and  western 
borders  of  Egypt.  In  this  case  Alexander  would  be 
the  deliverer.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  at 
this  period  there  was  any  recognition  of  the  true 
God  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.  If  the  pro- 
phecy is  to  be  understood  in  a proper  sense,  we  can 
however  see  no  other  time  to  which  it  applies,  and 
must  suppose  that  Ir-ha-heres  was  one  of  the  cities 
partly  or  wholly  inhabited  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt: 
of  these  Onion  was  the  most  important,  and  to  it  the 
rendering,  “ One  shall  be  called  a city  of  destruc- 
tion,” would  apply,  since  it  was  destroyed  by  Titus, 
while  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  the  other  cities  yet 
stand.  If  the  prophecy  is  to  be  taken  tropically, 
the  best  reading  and  rendering  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  verbal  criticism.  [R.  S.  P.] 

TRI  ( Ovpla ; Alex.  Ob  pi : Jorus ) 1 Esdr.  viii. 
62.  This  name  answers  to  Uriah  in  Ezra  (viii. 
33.)  But  whence  did  our  translators  get  their 
form  ? 

I'RI  or  IR  (n>y  or  *T>y  ; Ovpi  and  'tip  ; TJrax 
and  Hir),  a Benjamite  son  of  Bela,  according  to 
1 Chr.  vii.  7,  12.  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  other  genealogies  of  the  tribe.  [Hup- 
HAM.]  [A.O.H.] 

IRI  JAH  (H'JKT ; Zapoviu  ; Jerias),  son  of 
Shelemiah,  a “captain  of  the  ward”  (DTpS  ✓JJS), 
who  met  Jeremiah  in  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  called 


IR-NAHASH 

the  “ gate  of  Benjamin,”  accused  him  of  being 
about  to  desert  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  led  him  back 
to  the  princes  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13,  14). 

IR’-NAHASH  (^nr"py  = “serpent-city;” 
tto\ls  Naas  ; Urbs  Naas),  a name  which,  like 
many  other  names  of  places,  occurs  in  the  genea- 
logical lists  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  12).  Tehinnah 
Abi  Ir-nahash — “ father  of  Ir-nahash” — was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Eshton,  all  of  them  being  descendants 
of  Chel ub  (ver.  11).  But  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
nect this  special  genealogy  with  the  general  gene- 
alogies of  Judah,  and  it  has  the  air  of  being  a frag- 
ment of  the  records  of  some  other  family,  related, 
of  course,  or  it  would  not  be  here,  but  not  the 
same.  May  not  “ Shuah,  the  brother  of  Chelub  ” 
(ver.  11),  be  Shuah  the  Canaanite,  by  whose 
daughter  Judah  had  his  three  eldest  sons  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  2,  &c.),  and  these  verses  be  a fragment  of 
Canaanite  record  preserved  amongst  those  of  the 
great  Israelite  family,  who  then  became  so  closely 
related  to  the  Canaanites?  True,  the  two  Shuahs 
are  written  differently  in  Hebrew — and 
but  considering  the  early  date  of  the  one  passage 
and  the  corrupt  and  incomplete  state  of  the  other; 
this  is  perhaps  not  irreconcilable. 

No  trace  of  the  name  of  Ir-nahash  attached  to 
any  site  has  been  discovered.  Jerome’s  interpreta- 
tion ( Qu . Hebr . ad  loc.) — whether  his  own  or  a 
tradition  he  does  not  say — is  that  Ir-nahash  is 
Bethlehem,  Nahash  being  another  name  for  Jesse. 
[Nahash.]  [G.] 

I'RON  (flX'V;  Kepcoe,  Alex,  ’lapidv,  Jerori), 
one  of  the  cities  of  Naphtali,  named  between  En- 
hazor  and  Migdal-el  (Josh.  xix.  38)  ; hitherto  un- 
known, though  possibly  Yarun.  f G.] 

IRON  (bnS,  barzel;  Ch.  &6p3,  parz'ld: 
(Tibrjpos),  mentioned  with  brass  as  the  earliest  of 
known  metals  (Gen.  iv.  22).  As  it  is  rarely  found 
in  its  native  state,  but  generally  in  combination 
with  oxygen,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  forging 
iron,  which  is  attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  argues  an 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
smelting  of  this  metal.  Iron  melts  at  a tempera- 
ture of  about  3000°  Fahrenheit,  and  to  produce 
this  heat  large  furnaces  supplied  by  a strong  blast 
of  air  are  necessary.  But,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  imagine  a knowledge  of  such  appliances  at  so 
early  a period,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  use  of 
iron  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  that  therefore 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  question 
must  have  been  discovered.  What  the  process  may 
have  been  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture ; a method 
is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India,  extremely 
simple  and  of  great  antiquity,  which  though  rude  is 
very  effective,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  similar 
knowledge  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization  (Ure, 
Diet.  Arts  and  Sciences , art.  Steel).  The  smelting 
furnaces  of  A.ethalia,  described  by  Diodorus  (v.  13), 
correspond  roughly  with  the  modern  bloomeries,  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist  in  this  country  (Napier, 
Metallurgy  of  the  Bible,  140).  Malleable  iron  was 
'n  common  use,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The  allu- 
sions in  the  Bible  supply  the  following  facts. 

The  natural  wealth  of  the  soil  of  Canaan  is  indi- 
cated by  describing  it  as  “ a land  whose  stones  are 
iron”  (Dent.  viii.  9).  By  this  Winer  ( Realw . 
art.  Eiscn)  understands  the  basalt  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  Hauran,  is  the  material  of  which  Og’s 
bedstead  (Dent.  iii.  11)  was  made,  and  contains  a 
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large  per-centage  of  iron.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  expression  is  a poetical  figure.  Pliuy  (xxxvi. 
11),  who  is  quoted  as  an  authority,  says  indeed 
that  basalt  is  “ ferrei  coloris  atque  duritiae,”  but 
does  not  hint  that  iron  was  ever  extracted  from  it. 
The  book  of  Job  contains  passages  which  indicate 
that  iron  war.  a metal  well  known.  Of  the  manner 
of  procuring  it,  we  learn  that  “ iron  is  taken  from 
dust”  (xxviii.  2).  It  does  not  follow  from  Job 
xix.  24,  that  it  was  used  for  a writing  implement, 
though  such  may  have  been  the  case,  any  more  than 
that  adamant  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
(Jer.  xvii.  1),  or  that  shoes  were  shod  with  iron  and 
brass  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25).  Indeed  iron  so  frequently 
occurs  in  poetic  figures,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  its  literal  and  metaphorical  sense. 
In  such  passages  as  the  following,  in  which  a “ yoke 
of  iron”  (Deut.  xxviii.  48),  denotes  hard  service; 

“ a rod  of  iron  ” (Ps.  ii.  9),  a stern  government ; 

“ a pillar  of  iron  ” (Jer.  i.  18),  a strong  support 
“and  threshing  instruments  of  iron”  (Am.  i.  3), 
the  means  of  cruel  oppression ; the  hardness  and 
heaviness  (Ecclus.  xxii.  15)  of  iron  are  so  clearly 
the  prominent  ideas,  that  though  it  may  have  been 
used  for  the  instruments  in  question,  such  usage  is 
not  of  necessity  indicated.  The  “ furnace  of  iron  ” 
(Deut.  iv.  28 ; IK.  viii.  51)  is  a figure  which 
vividly  expresses  hard  bondage,  as  represented  by 
the  severe  labour  which  attended  the  operation  of 
smelting.  Iron  was  used  for  chisels  (Deut.  xxvii. 
5),  or  something  of  the  kind ; for  axes  (Deut.  xix. 
5 ; 2 K.  vi.  5,  6 ; Is.  x.  34 ; Horn.  II.  iv.  485) ; 
for  harrows  and  saws  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ; 1 Chr.  xx. 
3) ; for  nails  (1  Chr.  xxii.  3),  and  the  fastenings  of 
the  temple;  for  weapons  of  war  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7 ; 
Job  xx.  24),  and  for  war  chariots  (Josh.  xvii.  16, 
18  ; Judg.  i.  19,  iv.  3,  13).  The  latter  were 
plated  or  studded  with  it.  Its  usage  in  defensive 
armour  is  implied  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  7 (cf.  Rev. 
ix.  9),  and  as  a safeguard  in  peace  it  appears  in 
fetters  (Ps.  cv.  18),  prison-gates  (Acts  xii.  10), 
and  bars  of  gates  or  doors  (Ps.  evii.  16  ; Is,  xlv. 
2),  as  well  as  for  surgical  purposes  (1  Tim.  iv. 
2).  Sheet-iron  was  used  for  cooking  utensils  (Ez. 
iv.  3 ; cf.  Lev.  vii.  9),a  and  bars  of  hammered 
iron  are  mentioned  in  Job  xl.  18,  though  here  the 
LXX.  perversely  render  <rldi jpos  xvr°s’  “cast- 
iron.”  That  it  was  plentiful  in  the  time  of  David 
appears  from  1 Chr.  xxii.  3.  It  was  used  by  So- 
lomon, according  to  Josephus,  to  clamp  the  large 
rocks  with  which  he  built  up  the  Temple  mount 
(Ant.  xv.  11,  §3)  ; and  by  Hezeldah’s  workmen  t<r 
hew  out  the  conduits  of  Gihon  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17). 
Images  were  fastened  in  their  niches  in  later  times 
by  iron  brackets  or  clamps  (Wisd.  xiii.  15).  Agri- 
cultural implements  were  early  made  of  the  same 
material.  In  the  treaty  made  by  Porsena  was  in- 
serted a condition  like  that  imposed  on  the  Hebrews 
by  the  Philistines,  that  no  iron  should  be  used 
except  for  agricultural  purposes  (PI in.  xxxiv.  39). 

The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  bright 
or  polished  iron  by  the  merchants  of  Dan  arid  Javan 
(Ez.  xxvii.  19).  Some,  as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
render  this  “wrought  iron:”  so  De  Wette  “ ge- 
schmiedetes  Eisen.”  The  Targum  has  “ bars  of 
iron,”  which  would  correspond  with  the  stricturae 
of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  41).  But  Kirnchi  (Lex.  s.  v.) 
expounds  niEty,  ’dshoth,  as  “ pure  and  polished  ” 

a The  passage  of  Ezekiel  is  illustrated  by  the 
screens  behind  which  the  archers  stand  in  the  repre- 
sentations  of  a siege  on  the  Nimroud  sculptures. 
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( = Span.  acero , steel),  in  v/Aicb.  he  is  supported  by' 
R.  Sol.  Parchon,  and  by  Ben  Zeb,  who  gives  “ glanz- 
end  ” as  the  equivalent  (comp,  the  Homeric  aWcov 
o-'iSripos,  II.  vii.  473).  If  the  Javan  alluded  to  were 
Greece,  and  not,  as  Bochart  ( [Phaleg , ii.  21)  seems 
to  think,  some  place  in  Arabia,  there  might  be 
reference  to  the  iron  mines  of  Macedonia,  spoken  of 
in  the  decree  of  Aemilius  Paulus  (Liv.  xlv.  29)  ; 
but  Bochart  urges  as  a very  strong  argument  in 
support  of  his  theory  that,  at  the  time  of  Ezekiel’s 
prophecy,  the  Tyrians  did  not  depend  upon  Greece 
for  a supply  of  cassia  and  cinnamon,  which  are 
associated  with  iron  in  the  merchandise  of  Dan  and 
Javan,  but  that  rather  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  41)  awards  the  palm  to  the  iron  of 
Serica,  that  of  Parthia  being  next  in  excellence. 
The  Chalybes  of  the  Pontus  were  celebrated  as 
workers  in  iron  in  very  ancient  times  (Aesch.  Prom. 
733).  They  were  identified  by  Strabo  with  the 
Chaldaei  of  his  day  (xii.  549),  and  the  mines  which 
they  worked  were  in  the  mountains  skirting  the 
sea-coast.  The  produce  of  their  labour  is  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv.  12,  as  being  of  superior 
quality.  Iron  mines  are  still  in  existence  on  the 
same  coast,  and  the  ore  is  found  “ in  small  nodular 
masses  in  a dark  yellow  clay  which  overlies  a lime- 
stone rock”  (Smith’s  Geog.  Diet.  art.  Chalybes ). 

It  was  for  a long  time  supposed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the 
allusions  in  the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms,  as 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  their  monuments  ; 
but  in  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes  butchers  are  repre- 
sented as  sharpening  their  knives  on  a round  bar  of 
metal  attached  to  their  aprons,  which  from  its  . blue 
colour  is  presumed  to  be  steel.  The  steel  weapons 
on  the  tomb  of  llameses  III.  are  also  painted  blue; 
those  of  bronze  being  red  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  III. 
247).  One  iron  mine  only  has  been  discovered  in 
Egypt,  which  was  worked  by  the  ancients.  It  is  at 
II am m dm i between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ; the 
iron  found  by  Mr.  Burton  was  in  the  form  of 
specular  and  red  ore  (7c?.  iii.  246).  That  no 
articles  of  iron  should  have  been  found  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture.  According  to 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  43)  it  was  preserved  by  a coating  of 
white  lead,  gypsum,  and  liquid  pitch.  Bitumen 
was  probably  employed  for  the  same  purpose  (xxxv. 
52).  The  Egyptians  obtained  their  iron  almost 
exclusively  from  Assyria  Proper  in  the  form  of 
bricks  or  pigs  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  415).  Specimens 
of  Assyrian  iron-work  overlaid  with  bronze  were 
discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum  {Nin.  and  Bab.  191).  Iron  wea- 
pons of  various  kinds  were  found  at  Nimroud,  but 
fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Some  portions 
of  shields  and  arrow-heads  {Id.  194,  596)  were 
rescued,  and  are  now  in  England.  A pick  of  the 
same  metal  {Id.  194)  was  also  found,  as  well  as 
part  of  a saw  (195),  and  the  head  of  an  axe  (357), 
and  remains  of  scale-armour  and  helmets  inlaid 
with  copper  {Nin.  i.  340).  It  was  used  by  the 
Etruscans  for  offensive  weapons,  as  bronze  for  defen- 
sive armour.  The  Assyrians  had  daggers  and 
arrow-heads  of  copper  mixed  with  iron,  and  har- 
dened with  an  alloy  of  tin  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  418). 
So  in  the  days  of  Homer  waiWiibs  were  shod  with 
n’on  {II.  vii.  141) ; arrows  were  tipped  with  it 
{II.  iv.  123)  ; it  was  used  for  the  axles  of  chariots 
{H.  v.  723),  for  fetters  {Od.  i.  204).,  for  axes  and 
bills  {II.  iv.  485  ; Od.  xxi.  3,  81).  Adrastus  {II. 
vi.  48)  and  Ulysses  {Od.  xxi.  10)  reckoned  it 
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among  their  treasures,  the  iron  weapons  being  kej  t 
in  a chest  in  the  treasury  with  the  gold  and  brass 
{Od.  xxi.  61).  In  Od.  i.  184,  Mentes  tells  Tele- 
machus  that  he  is  travelling  from  Taphos  to  Tamese 
to  procure  brass  in  exchange  for  iron,  which  Eusta- 
thius says  was  not  obtained  from  the  mines  of  the 
island,  but  was  the  produce  of  piratical  exclusions 
(Millin,  Mineral.  Horn.  p.  115,  2nd  ed.).  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  40)  mentions  iron  as  used  symbolically  for 
a statue  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  (cf.  Dan.  ii.  33, 
v.  4),  and  goblets  of  iron  as  among  the  offerings  in 
the  temple  of  Mai's  the  Avenger,  at  Rome.  Alyattes 
the  Lydian  dedicated  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  a small 
goblet  of  iron,  the  workmanship  of  Glaucus  of 
Chios,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  solder- 
ing this  metal  is  attributed  (Her.  i.  25).  The 
goblet  is  described  by  Pausanias  (x.  16).  From 
the  fact  that  such  offerings  were  made  to  the 
temples,  and  that  Achilles  gave  as  a prize  of  con- 
test a rudely-shaped  mass  of  the  same  metal  {II. 
xxiii.  826),  it  has  been  argued  that  in  early  times 
iron  was  so  little  known  as  to  be  greatly  esteemed 
for  its  rarity.  That  this  was  not  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Lycurgus  is  evident,  and  Homer  attaches  to 
it  no  epithet  which  would  denote  its  preciousness 
(Millin,  p.  106).  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  discovery  of  brass  preceded  that  of  iron  (Lucr. 
v.  1292),  though  little  weight  can  be  attached  to 
the  line  of  Hesiod  often  quoted  as  decisive  on  this 
point  {Op.  et  Dies , 150).  The  Dactyli  Idaei  of 
Crete  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  properties  of 
iron  (Plin.  vii.  57  ; Diod.  Sic.  v.  64),  as  the 
Cyclopes  were  said  to  have  invented  the  iron-smith’s 
forge  (Plin.  vii.  57).  According  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles,  iron  was  known  B.c.  1370,  while  Larcher 
{Chronol.  d' Herod.  570)  assigns  a still  earlier  date, 
B.C.  1537.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
the  allusions  to  iron  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
parts  of  the  O.  T.  are  not  anachronisms. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The  rendering 
given  by  the  LXX.  of  Job  xl.  18,  as  quoted  above, 
seems  to  imply  that  some  method  nearly  like  that 
of  casting  was  known,  and  is  supported  by  a pas- 
sage in  Diodorus  (v.  13).  The  inhabitants  of 
Aethalia  traded  with  pig-iron  in  masses  like  large 
sponges  to  Dicaearchia  and  other  marts,  where  it 
was  bought  by  the  smiths  and  fashioned  into  various 
moulded  forms  {irKaTTpara  Trv.VToba.TTa). 

In  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28,  we  lirve  a picture  of  the 
interior  of  an  iron-smith’s  (Is.  xliv.  12)  workshop : 
the  smith,  parched  with  the  smoke  and  heat  cf  tbe 
furnace,  sitting  beside  his  anvil  and  contemplating 
the  unwrought  iron,  his  ears  deafened  with  the  din 
of  the  heavy  hammer,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  model, 
and  never  sleeping  till  he  has  accomplished  his  task. 
[Steel.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

IR'PEEL  (^NBT  ; Kafdv,  Alex.  'Uptpafa ; 
Jarephel),  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  27),  occurring  in  the  list  between  Rekem  and 
Taralah.  No  trace  has  yet  been  discovered  of  its 
situation.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ir  in  this 
name  is  radically  different  from  that  in  the  names 
Ir-nahash,  Ir-shemesh,  &c.  Taken  as  a Hebrew 
name  it  is  Irpe-El  = “ restored  by  God.”  [G.J 
IR-SHE'MESH  (SJW  “I'JI  = “ city  of  the 
sun;”  Tr6\eis  happavs,  Alex.  tt6\is  2i pcs; 
Hersemes,  id  est,  Cioitas  Solis),  a city  of  tfi? 
Danites  (Josh.  xix.  41),  pvobably  identical  with 
Beth-SHEMESH  and,  if  not  identical,  at  least  con- 
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nected  with  MOUNT  Heres  (Judg.  i.  35),  the 
“ mount  of  the  sun.”  Beth-shemesh  is  probably  the 
later  form  of  the  name.  In  other  eases  Beth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  substituted  for  other  older  terms 
[see  Baal-meon,.&c.],  such  as  Ir  or  Ar,  which  is 
unquestionably  a very  ancient  word.  [G.] 

I'RU  (•'H'y  ; "Up,  Alex.  "Upa  ; Hir Jf  the  eldest 
son  of  the  great  Caleb  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr. 
iv.  15).  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  this  name 
should  be  Ir,  the  vowel  at  the  end  being  merely 
the  conjunction  “ and,”  properly  belonging  to  the 
following  name. 

I SAAC  (pnVN  or  pn^.S  laughter ; ’W/c), 
the  son  whom  Sarah,  in  accordance  with  the  Di- 
vine promise,  bore  to  Abraham  in  the  hundredth 
year  of  his  age,  at  Gerar.  In  his  infancy  he 
became  the  object  of  Ishmael’s  jealousy ; and  in 
his  youth  (when  twenty -five  years  old,  according  to 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §2)  the  victim,  in  intention,  of 
Abraham’s  great  sacrificial  act  of  faith.  When  forty 
years  old  he  married  Rebekah  his  cousin,  by  whom, 
when  he  was  sixty,  he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob. 
In  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  and  his  brother  Ishmael 
buried  their  father  Abraham  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah.  From  his  abode  by  the  well  Lahai-roi,  in 
the  South  Country — a barren  tract,  comprising  a 
few  pastures  and  wells,  between  the  hills  of  Judaea 
and  the  Arabian  desert,  touching  at  its  western  end 
Philistia,  and  on  the  north  Hebron — Isaac  was 
driven  by  a famine  to  Gerar.  Here  Jehovah 
appeared  to  him  and  bade  him  dwell  there  and 
not  go  over  into  Egypt,  and  renewed  to  him  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham.  Here  he  subjected 
himself,  like  Abraham  in  the  same  place  and 
under  like  circumstances  (Gen.  xx.  2),  to  a rebuke 
from  Abimelech  the  Philistine  king  for  an  equivo- 
cation. Here  he  acquired  great  wealth  by  his 
flocks ; but  was  repeatedly  dispossessed  by  the 
Philistines  of  the  wells  which  he  sunk  at  con- 
venient stations.  At  Beersheba  Jehovah  appeared 
to  him  by  night  and  blessed  him,  and  he  buflt  an 
altar  there : there,  too,  like  Abraham,  he  received 
a visit  from  the  Philistine  king  Abimelech,  with 
whom  he  made  a covenant  of  peace.  After  the 
deceit  by  which  Jacob  acquired  his  father’s  bless- 
ing, Isaac  sent  his  son  to  seek  a wife  in  Padan- 
aram;  and  all  that  we  know  of  him  during  the 
last  forty-three  years  of  his  life  is  that  he  saw 
that  son,  with  a large  and  prosperous  family, 
return  to  him  at  Hebron  (xxxv.  27)  before  he  died 
there  at  the  age  of  180  years.  He  was  buried  by 
his  two  sons  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

In  the  N.T.  reference  is  made  to  the  offering  of 
Isaac  (Heb.  xi.  17  ; and  James  ii.  21)  and  to  his 
blessing  his  sons  (Heb.  xi.  20).  As  the  child  of  the 
promise,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  children  of 
the  promise,  he  is  contrasted  with  Ishmael  (Rom.  ix. 
7,  10 ; Gal.  iv.  28 ; Heb.  xi.  18).  In  our  Lord’s 
remarkable  argument  with  the  Sadducees,  his  his- 
tory is  carried  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  left 
in  the  0.  T.,  into  and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac,  of 
whom  it  was  said  (Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  he  was 
gathered  to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still 
'living  to  God  (Luke  xx.  38,  &c.) ; and  by  the 
same  Divine  authority  he  is  proclaimed  as  an 
acknowledged  heir  of  future  glory  (Matt.  viii. 
11,  &c.). 

II.  Such  are  the  facts  which  the  Bible  supplies 
of  the  longest-lived  of  the  three  Patriarchs,  the  least 
migratory,  the  least  prolific,  and  the  least  fa- 
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vourea  with  extraordinary  divine  revelations.  A 
few  events  in  this  quiet  life  have  occasioned  dis- 
cussion. 

(a.)  The  signification  of  Isaac’s  name  is  thricf 
alluded  to  (Gen.  xvii,  17,  xviii.  12,  xxi.  6).  Jose- 
phus {Ant.  i.  12,  §2)  refers  to  the  second  of  those 
passages  for  the  origin  of  the  name  ; Jerome 
( Quaest . Heb.  in  Gen.)  vehemently  confines  it  to 
the  first;  Ewald  ( Gesch . i.  425),  without  assign- 
ing reasons,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  three 
passages  have  been  added  by  different  writers  to 
the  original  record. 

(6.)  It  has  been  asked  what  are  the  persecutions 
sustained  by  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers  (Gal.  iv.  29)  ? If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  he 
refers  to  Gen.  xxi.  9,  then  the  word  pfl Vft,  tt al^ovra, 
may  be  translated  mocking,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  or 
insulting,  as  in  xxxix.  14,  and  in  that  case  the 
trial  of  Isaac  was  by  means  of  “ cruel  mockings  ” 
(£l*Trcuyfj.u>v),  in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (xi.  36).  Or  the  word  may  include  the 
signification  paying  idolatrous  worship,  as  in  Ex. 
xxxii.  6,  or  fighting,  as  in  2 Sam.  ii.  14.  These 
three  significations  are  given  by  Jarchi,  who  relates 
a Jewish  tradition  (quoted  more  briefly  by  Wetstein 
on  Gal.  iv.  29)  of  Isaac  suffering  personal  violence 
from  Ishmael,  a tradition  which,  as  Mr.  Ellicott 
thinks,  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  The  English 
reader  who  is  content  with  our  own  version,  or  the 
scholar  who  may  prefer  either  of  the  other  ren- 
derings of  Jarchi,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  connect 
Gal.  iv.  29  with  Gen.  xxi.  9.  But  Origen  (in 
Gen.  Horn.  vii.  §3),  and  Augustine  ( Sermo  iii.), 
and  apparently  Professor  Jowett  (on  Gal.  iv.  29), 
not  observing  that  the  gloss  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
Latin  versions  “ playing  with  her  son  Isaac  ” 
forms  no  part  of  the  simple  statement  in  Genesis, 
and  that  the  words  pllVp,  Tral(ovTa,  are  not  to  be  ■ 
confined  to  the  meaning  “ playing,”  seem  to  doubt 
(as  Mr.  Ellicott  does  on  other  grounds),  whether 
the  passage  in  Genesis  bears  the  construction  appa- 
rently put  upon  it  by  St.  Paul.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rosenmiiller  (Schol.  in  Gen.  xxi.  9)  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  characterise  eStco/ce — “persecuted” 
— as  a very  excellent  interpretation  of  pn  VO.  (See 
Drusius  on  Gen.  xxi.  9 in  Grit.  Sacr.,  and  Estius 
on  Gal.  iv.  29.) 

(Ci)  The  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  has 
been  viewed  in  various  lights.  It  is  the  subject  of 
five  dissertations  by  Frischmuth  in  the  Thes.  Theol. 
Philol.  p.  197  (attached  to  Grit.  Sacri ).  By  Bishop 
Warburton  (Div.  Leg.  b.  vi.  §5)  the  whole  trans- 
action was  regarded  as  “ merely  an  information  by 
action  (compare  Jer.  xxvii.  2 ; Ez.  xii.  3 ; Hos. 
i.  2),  instead  of  words,  of  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Christ  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  given  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Abraham,  who  longed  impa- 
tiently to  see  Christ’s  day.”  This  view  is  adopted 
by  Dean  Graves  (On  the  Pentateuch,  pt.  iii.  §4) 
and  has  become  popular.  But  it  is  pronounced  to 
be  unsatisfactory  by  Davison  (Primitive  Sacrifice, 
pt.  iv.  §2),  who,  pleading  for  the  progressive  com- 
munication of  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
atonement,  protests  against  the  assumption  of  a 
contemporary  disclosure  of  the  import  of  the  sacri- 
fice to  Abrabam,  and  points  out  that  no  expiation 
or  atonement  was  joined  with  this  emblematic 
oblation,  which  consequently  symbolised  only  the 
act,  not  the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Christian  sacri- 
fice. Mr.  Maurice  (Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers, 
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hr.)  draws  attention  to  the  offering  of  Isaac  as 
the  last  and  culminating  point  (compare  Ewald, 
Cteschichte  i.  430-4)  in  the  divine  education  of 
Abraham,  that  which  taught  him  the  meaning  and 
ground  of  self-sacrifice.  The  same  line  of  thought 
is  followed  up  in  a very  instructive  and  striking 
sermon  on  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice,  iii.  33-48.  Some  German  writers  have 
spoken  of  the  whole  transaction  as  a dream  (Eich- 
horn'),  or  a myth  (De  Wette),  and  treat  other 
events  in  Isaac’s  life  as  slips  of  the  pen  of  a 
Jewish  transcriber.  Even  the  merit  of  novelty 
cannot  be  claimed  for  such  views,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  some  measure  forestalled  in  the  time 
of  Augustine  (Sermo  ii.  de  tentatione  Abrahae). 
They  are,  of  course,  irreconcileable  with  the  decla- 
ration of  St.  James,  that  it  was  a work  by  which 
Abraham  was  justified.  Eusebius  ( Praep . Evaug. 
iv.  16,  and  i.  10)  has  preserved  a singular  and 
inaccurate  version  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  in  an 
extract  from  the  ancient  Phoenician  historian  San- 
choniathon ; but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
widely-spread  (see  Ewald,  Alterthiimer , p.  79, 
and  Thomson’s  Bampton  Lectures,  1853,  p.  38) 
heathen  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings  re- 
ceived any  encouragement  from  a sacrifice  which 
Abraham  was  forbidden  to  accomplish  (see  Water- 
land,  Works,  iv.  203).  Some  writers  have  found 
for  this  transaction  a kind  of  parallel — it  amounts 
to  no  more — in  the  classical  legends  of  Iphigenia 
and  Phrixus.  The  story  of  Iphigenia,  which  in- 
spired the  devout  Athenian  dramatist  with  sublime 
notions  of  the  import  of  sacrifice  and  suffering 
(Aesch.  Agam.  147,  et  seq.fi  supplied  the  Roman 
infidel  only  with  a keen  taunt  against  religion 
(Lucret.  i.  102),  just  as  the  great  trial  which 
perfected  the  faith  of  Abraham  and  moulded  the 
character  of  Isaac,  draws  from  the  Romanised  Jew 
*of  the  first  century  a rhetorical  exhibition  of  his 
own  unacquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  sacrifice 
(see  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §3). 

( d .)  No  passage  of  his 'life  has  produced  more 
reproach  to  Isaac’s  character  than  that  which  is 
recorded  in  Gen.  xxvi.  6-11.  Abraham’s  conduct 
while  in  Egypt  (xii.)  and  in  Gerar  (xx.),  where  he 
concealed  the  closei  connexion  between  himself  and 
his  wife,  was  imitated  by  Isaac  in  Gerar.  On  the 
one  hand,  this  has  been  regarded  by  avowed  adver- 
saries of  Christianity  as  involving  the  guilt  of 
“ lying  and  endeavouring  to  betray  the  wife’s  chas- 
tity,” and  even  by  Christians,  undoubtedly  zealous 
for  truth  and  right,  as  the  conduct  of  “ a very  poor 
paltry  earthworm,  displaying  cowardice,  selfishness, 
readiness  to  put  his  wife  in  a terrible  hazard  for 
his  own  sake.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
more  reverence,  more  kindness,  and  quite  as  much 
probability,  Waterland,  who  is  no  indiscriminate 
apologist  for  the  errors  of  good  men,  after  a 
minute  examination  of  the  circumstances,  con- 
cludes that  the  patriarch  did  “right  to  evade  the 
difficulty  so  long  as  it  could  lawfully  be  evaded, 
and  to  await  and  see  whether  Divine  Providence 
might  not,  some  way  or  other,  interpose  before 
the  last  extremity.  The  event  answered.  God 
did  interpose.”  ( Scripture  Vindicated,  in  Woj'ks, 
iv.  188,  190.) 

( e .)  Isaac’s  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  conduct  of 
his  sons  has  been  brought  into  discussion.  Perhaps 
Fairbairn  ( Typology , i.  334)  seems  scarcely  justi- 
fied by  facts  in  his  conclusion  that  the  later  days 
of  Isaac  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  earlier ; 
that,  instead  of  reaching  to  high  attainments  in 
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faith,  he  fell  into  general  feebleness  and  decay 
moral  and  bodily,  and  made  account  only  of  the 
natural  element  in  judging  of  his  sons.  The  in- 
exact translation  (to  modem  ears)  of  *T'V,  prey 

taken  in  hunting,  by  “venison”  (Gen.  xxv.  28), 
may  have  contributed"  to  form,  in  the  minds  of  Eng- 
lish readers,  a low  opinion  of  Isaac.  Nor  can  that 
opinion  be  supported  by  a reference  to  xxvii.  4; 
for  Isaac’s  desire  at  such  a time  for  savourv'meat 
may  have  sprung  either  from  a dangerou-s  sickness 
under  which  he  was  labouring  (Blunt,  Undesigned 
Coincidences,  pt.  i.  ch.  vi.),  or  from  the  same 
kind  of  impulse  preceding  inspiration  as  prompted 
Elisha  (2  K.  iii.  15)  to  demand  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  music  before  he  spoke  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  For  sadness  and  grief  are  enumerated  in 
the  Gemara  among  the  impediments  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  of  prophecy  (Smith’s  Select  Dis- 
courses, vi.  245).  The  reader  who  bears  in  mind 
the  peculiarities  of  Isaac’s  character,  will  scarcely 
infer  from  those  passages  any  fresh  accession  of 
mental  or  moral  feebleness. 

III.  Isaac,  the  gentle  and  dutiful  son,  the  faith- 
ful and  constant  husband,  became  the  father  of  a 
house  in  which  order  did  not  reign.  If  there  were 
any  very  prominent  points  in  his  character  they 
Were  not  brought  out  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He  appears  less  as  a man 
of  action  than  as  a man  of  suffering,  from  which 
he  is  generally  delivered  without  any  direct  effort 
of  his  own.  Thus  he  suffers  as  the  object  of 
Ishmael’s  mocking,  of  the  intended  sacrifice  on 
Moriah,  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Philistines,  and  of 
Jacob’s  stratagem.  But  the  thought  of  his  suf- 
ferings is  effaced  by  the  ever-present  tokens  of 
God’s  favour;  and  he  suffers  with  the  calmness 
and  dignity  of  a conscious  heir  of  heavenly  pro- 
mises, without  uttering  any  complaint,  and  gene- 
rally without  committing  any  action  by  which  he 
would  forfeit  respect.  Free  from  violent  passions, 
he  was  a man  of  constant,  deep,  and  tender  affec- 
tions. Thus  he  mourned  for  his  mother  till  her 
place  was  filled  by  his  wife.  His  sons  were  nur- 
tured at  home  till  a late  period  of  their  lives ; and 
neither  his  grief  for  Esau’s  marriage,  nor  the 
anxiety  in  which  he  was  involved  in  consequence 
of  Jacob’s  deceit,  estranged  either  of  them  from 
his  affectionate  care.  His  life  of  solitary  blame- 
lessness must  have  been  sustained  by  strong  ha 
bitual  piety  such  as  showed  itself  at  the  time  of 
Rebekah’s  barrenness  (xxv.  21),  in  his  special  inter- 
course with  God  at  Gerar  and  Beersheba  (xxvi.  2, 
23),  in  the  solemnity  with  which  he  bestows  his 
blessing  and  refuses  to  change  it.  His  life,  judged 
by  a worldly  standard,  might  seem  inactive,  ig- 
noble, and  unfruitful ; but  the  “ guileless  years, 
prayers,  gracious  acts,  and  daily  thank-offerings  of 
pastoral  life  ” are  not  to  be  so  esteemed,  although 
they  make  no  show  in  history.  Isaac’s  character 
may  not  have  exercised  any  commanding  influence 
upon  either  his  own  or  succeeding  generations; 
but  it  was  sufficiently  marked  and  consistent  to 
win  respect  and  envy  from  his  contemporaries. 
By  his  posterity  his  name  is  always  joined  in  equal 
honour  with  those  of  Abraham  and  Jacob ; and  so 
it  was  even  used  as  part  of  the  formula  which 
Egyptian  magicians  in  the  time  of  Origen  ( Contra 
Celsum,  i.  22)  employed  as  efficacious  to  bind  the 
demons  whom  they  adjured  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi. 
42,  53). 

If  Abraham’s  enterprising  unsettled  life  fore- 
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shadowed  the  early  history  of  his  descendants ; if 
Jacob  was  a type  of  the  careful,  commercial,  unwar- 
like character  of  their  later  days,  Isaac  may  repre- 
sent the  middle  perio.d,  in  which  they  lived  apart 
from  nations,  and  enjoyed  possession  of  the  fertile 
land  of  promise. 

IV.  The  typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T. ; but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute 
particularity  by  Philo  and  those  interpreters  of 
Scripture  who  were  influenced  by  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy. Thus  in  Philo,  Isaac  = laughter  = the 
most  exquisite  enjoyment  = the  soother  and  cheerer 
of  peace-loving  souls,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  facts 
that  his  father  had  attained  100  years  (the  perfect 
number)  when  he  was  born,  and  that  he  is  spe- 
cially designated  as  given  to  his  parents  by  God. 
His  birth  from  the  mistress  of  Abraham’s  house- 
hold symbolizes  happiness  proceeding  from  pre- 
dominant wisdom.  His  attachment  to  one  wife 
(Rebekah  = perseverance)  is  contrasted  with  Abra- 
ham’s multiplied  connexions  and  with  Jacob’s  toil- 
won  wives,  as  showing  the  superiority  of  Isaac’s 
heaven-born,  self-sufficing  wisdom,  to  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  Abraham  and  the  painful  expe- 
rience of  Jacob.  In  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
Philo  sees  only  a sign  that  laughter  = rejoicing  is 
the  prerogative  of  God,  and  is  a fit  offering  to 
Him,  and  that  He  gives  back  to  obedient  man  as 
much  happiness  as  is  good  for  him.  Clement  of 
Rome  (ch.  31),  with  characteristic  soberness,  merely 
refers  to  Isaac  as  an  example  of  faith  in  God. 

' in  Tertullian  he  is  a pattern  of  monogamy  and  a 
type  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross.  But  Clement 
of  Alexandria  finds  an  allegorical  meaning  in  the 
Incidents  which  connect  Abimelech  with  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  8)  as  well  as  in  the  offering 
of  Isaac.  In  this  latter  view  he  is  followed  by 
Origen,  and  bv  Augustine,  and  by  Christian  ex- 
positors generally.  The  most  minute  particulars 
of  that  transaction  are  invested  with  a spiritual 
meaning  by  such  writers  as  Rabanus  Maurus,  in 
Gen.  §iii.  Abraham  is  made  a type  of  the  First 
Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  Isaac  of  the  Second; 
the  two  servants  dismissed  are  the  Jewish  sects 
who  did  not  attain  to  a perception  of  Christ  in  His 
humiliation  ; the  ass  bearing  the  wood  is  the 
Jewish  nation,  to  whom  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God  which  they  failed  to  understand ; 
the  three  days  are  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and 
Christian  dispensations ; the  ram  is  Christ  on  the 
Cross;  the  thicket  they  who  placed  Him  there. 
Modern  English  writers  hold  firmly  the  typical 
significance  of  the  transaction,  without  extending 
it  into  such  detail  (see  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
i.  243,  251,  ed.  1843;  Fairbairn’s  Typology, 
i.  332).  A recent  writer  (A.  Jukes,  Types  of 
Genesis'),  who  has  shown  much  ingenuity  in  at- 
taching a spiritual  meaning  to  the  characters  and 
incidents  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  regards  Isaac  as 
representing  the  spirit  of  sonship,  in  a series  in 
which  Adam  represents  human  nature,  Cain  the 
carnal  mind,  Abel  the  spiritual,  Noah  regeneration, 
Abraham  the  spirit  of  faith,  Jacob  the  spirit  of 
service,  Joseph  suffering  or  glory.  With  this  series 
may  be  compared  the  view  of  Ewald  ( Gesch . i. 
387-400),  in  which  the  whole  patriarchal  family 
is  a prefigurative  group,  comprising  twelve  mem- 
bers with  seven  distinct  modes  of  relation:  1. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  three  fathers,  respect- 
ively personifying  active  power,  quiet  enjoyment, 
success  after  struggles,  distinguished  from  the  rest 
as  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Ulysses  among  the 
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heroes  of  the  Iliad,  or  as  the  Trojan  Anchises, 
Aeneas,  and  Ascanius,  and  mutually  related  as 
Romulus,  Remus,  and  Numa  ; 2.  Sarah,  with 
Hagar,  as  mother  and  mistress  of  the  household  ; 
3.  Isaac  as  child . 4.  Isaac  with  Rebekah  as  the 
type  of  wedlock  (comp.  Alterthumer,  p.  • 233) ; 

5.  I.eah  and  Rachel  the  plurality  of  coequal  wives  ; 

6.  Deborah  as  nurse  (compare  Anna  and  Caieta, 
Aen.  iv.  654,  and  vii.  1);  7.  Eliezer  as  steward, 
whose  office  is  compared  to  that  of  the  messenger 
of  the  Olympic  deities. 

V.  Jewish  legends  represent  Isaac  as  an  angel 
made  before  the  world,  and  descending  to  earth  in 
human  form  (Origen,  in  Joann,  ii.  §25) ; as  one 
of  the  three  men  in  whom  human  sinfulness  has 
no  place,  as  one  of  the  six  over  whom  the  angel 
of  death  has  no  power  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i. 
343,  864).  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
in  divine  knowledge  by  Shem  (Jarchi,  on  Gen.. 
xxv.).  The  ordinance  of  evening  prayer  is  ascribed 
to  him  (Gen.  xxiv.  63),  as  that  of  morning  prayer 
to  Abraham  (xix.  27),  and  night  prayer  to  Jacob 
(xxviii.  11),  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i.  483). 

The  Arabian  traditions  included  in  the  Koran 
represent  Isaac  as  a model  of  religion,  a righteous 
person  inspired  with  grace  to  do  good  works,  ob- 
serve prayer,  and  give  alms  (ch.  21),  endowed 
with  the  divine  gifts  of  prophecy,  children,  and 
wealth  (ch.  19).  The  promise  of  Isaac  and  the 
offering  of  Isaac  are  also  mentioned  (ch.  11, 
38).  Faith  in  a future  resurrection  is  ascribed  to 
Abraham;  but  it  is  connected,  not  as  in  Heb. 
xi.  19  with  the  offering  of  Isaac,  but  with  a 
fictitious  miracle  (ch.  2)r  [W.  T.  B.] 

ISAI'AH  (•I.Tp),  i.e.  Yeshayahu,  always  in 
Hebr.  Text;  but  in  Rabbinical  superscriptions  of  the 
Hebr.  Bible  ; 'H aatas ; Isaias).  The  He- 

brew name,  our  shortened  form  of  which  occurs  of 
other  persons  [see  Jesaiah,  Jeshaiah],  signifies 
Salvation  of  Jahu  (a  shortened  form  of  Jehovah). 
Reference  is  plainly  made  by  the  prophet  him- 
self, Is.  viii.  18,  to  the  significance  of  his  own 
name  as  well  as  of  those  of  his  two  sons.  His 
father  Amoz  (pDN,  ’A/ldos)  must  not  be  con- 
founded, as  was  done  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
some  other  of  the  Fathers  through  their  ignorance 
of  Hebrew,  with  the  prophet  Amos  (DMOJJ,  in 
LXX.  also  ’A yds),  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  Amoz. 
He  is  said  by  some  of  the  Rabbins  to  have  been  also 
a prophet,  and  brother  of  king  Amaziah, — the  latter 
apparently  a mere  guess  founded  on  the  affinity  of 
the  two  names.  Kimchi  (a.d.  1230)  says  in  his 
commentary  on  Is.  i.  1,  “ We  know  not  his  race, 
nor  of  what  tribe  he  was.” 

I.  The  first  verse  of  the  book  runs  thus : “ The 
vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah.”  A few  remarks  on  this  verse  will  open 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  several  enquiries  relative 
to  the  prophet  and  his  writings. 

1.  This  verse  is  not  the  preface  to  the  first  ch. 
only,  nor  to  any  small  portion  of  the  book,  as  is 
clear  from  the  enumeration  of  the  four  kings.  It 
plainly  prefaces  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  book 
(chs.  i.-xxxix.),  which  leaves  off’  in  Hezekiah’s 
reign  ; and  as  there  appears  no  reason  for  limiting 
its  reference  even  to  the  first  part,  the  obvious  con- 
struction would  take  it  as  applying  to  the  whole 
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book  (comp.  Hos.  i.  1 ; Mic.  i.  1).  The  word  vision 
is  a collective  noun,  as  in  2 Chr.  xxxii.  32 ; the  Heb. 
pm  is  never  found  in  the  plural.  As  this  is  the 
natural  and  obvious  bearing  of  the  verse, 

2.  We  are  authorised  to  infer,  that  no  part  of  the 
vision,  the  fruits  of  which  are  recorded  in  this  book, 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Hypotheses  there- 
fore, which  lengthen  Isaiah’s  prophetic  ministiation 
into  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  appear  to  lack  historical 
foundation.  A rabbinical  tradition  it  is  true,  appa- 
rently confirmed  by  the  hieirpl(rOr](xav  of  Heb.  xi. 
37,  which  can  be  referred  to  no  other  known  fact,  re- 
ports the  prophet  to  have  been  sawn  asunder  a in  the 
trunk  of  a tree  by  order  of  Manasseh  ; but  the  hos- 
tility of  the  party  opposed  to  the  service  of  Je- 
hovah, which  gained  the  ascendency  at  the  acces- 
sion of  that  prince,  had  been  sufficiently  excited  by 
the  prophet  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  to 
prompt  them  to  the  murder,  without  our  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  his  prophesying  beyond  the  limits 
which  this  verse  assigns.  For  indeed, 

3.  Isaiah  must  have  been  an  old  man  at  the  close 
of  Hezekiah’ s' reign.  The  ordinary  chronology  gives 
758  B.C.  for  the  date  of  Jotham’s  accession,  and 
698  for  that  of  Hezekiah’s  death.  This  gives  us  a 
period  of  60  years.  And  since  his  ministry  com- 
menced before  Uzziah’s  death  (how  long  we  know 
not),  supposing  him  to  have  been  no  more  than  20 
years  old  when  he  began  to  prophesy,  he  would 
nave  been  80  or  90  at  Manasseh’s  accession. 

4.  The  circle  of  hearers  upon  whom  his  ministry 
was  immediately  designed  to  operate  is  determined 
to  he  “ Judah  and  Jerusalem.”  True,  we  have  in 
the  book  prophecies  relating  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel, — as  also  to  Moab,  Babylon,  and  other  hea- 
then states;  but  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  the 
other  was  the  prophesying  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  these  foreign  states,  or  meant  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them,  but  only  for  Judah,  now  becoming 
the  sole  home  of  Hebrew  blessings  and  hopes. 
“Every  other  interest  in  the  prophet’s  inspired  view 
moves  round  J udah,  and  is  connected  with  her. 

5.  It  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious  supposi- 
tion that  the  “visions”  are  in  the  main  placed  in 
the  collection  according  to  their  chronological  order ; 
and  this  supposition  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  set 
aside  without  more  solid  reasons  than  the  mere  im- 
pulses of  subjective  fancy.  We  grant  that  this 
presumption  might  be  overruled,  if  good  cause 
were  shown ; but  till  it  is  shown,  we  have  no  war- 
rant for  rejecting  the  principle  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  in  the  main  founded  upon  chronolo- 
gical propriety,  only  departed  from  in  cases  where 
(as  is  very  natural  to  suppose)  similarity  of  cha- 
racter occasioned  the  grouping  together  of  visions 
which  were  not  uttered  at  the  same  time. 

6.  If  then  we  compare  the  contents  of  the  book 
with  the  description  here  given  of  it,  we  recognise 
prophesyings  which  are  certainly  to  be  assigned  to 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz.  and  Hezekiah  ; but  we 
cannot  so  certainly  find  any  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Jotham.  The  form  of  the  expression  in  vi.  1, 
“ the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,”  fixes  the  time  of 
that  vision  to  the  close  of  Uzziah’s  reign,  and  not 
to  the  commencement  of  Jotham’s.  What  precedes 
ch.  vi.  may  be  referred  to  some  preceding  part  of 
Uzziah’s  reign: — except  perhaps  the  first  chapter; 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a general  summary  of  advice 
founded  upon  the  whole  of  what  follows, — a kind 

a The  traditional  spot  of  the  martyrdom  is  a very 
old  mulberry-tree  which  stands  near  the  Pool  of 


of  general  preface  ; corresponding  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  book  to  the  paramesis  of  the  nine 
chapters  at  its  close.  Ch.  vii.  brings  us  at  once 
from  “ the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  ” to  “ the 
days  of  Ahaz.”  We  have  then  nothing  left  for 
Jotham’s  reign,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  of  the 
group  of  “burdens”  in  xiii.-xxiii.  belong  to  it,  or 
some  of  the  perhaps  miscellaneous  utterances  in 
xxviii.-xxxv.  It  may  be  that  prophesyings  then 
spoken  were  not  recorded,  because,  applying  to  a 
state  of  things  similar  to  what  obtained  in  the  latter 
part  of  Uzziah,  they  were  themselves  of  a similar 
strain  with  chs.  ii.-v. 

7.  We  naturally  ask,  Who  was  the  compiler  of  the 
book  ? The  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  was  Isaiah 
himself  aided  by  a scribe ; comp,  the  very  interest- 
ing glimpse  afforded  us  by  Jer.  xxxvi.  1-5,  of  the 
relation  between  the  utterance  of  prophecies  and 
their  writing.  Isaiah  we  know  was  otherwise  an 
author;  for  in  2 Chr.  xxvi.  22  we  read : “Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah  first  and  last  did 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  the  prophet  write”;  and 
though  that  historical  work  has  perished,  the  fact 
remains  to  show  that  Isaiah’s  mind  was  not  alien 
from  the  cares  of  written  composition  (comp,  also 
2 Chr.  xxxii.  32  ; and  observe  the  first  person  used 
in  viii.  1-5).  The  organic  structure  of  the  whole 
book  also,  which  we  hope  to  make  apparent,  favours 
the  same  belief.  On  the  whole,  that  Isaiah  was 
himself  the  compiler,  claims  to  be  accepted  as  the 
true  view.  The  principal  objection  deserving  of 
notice  is  that  founded  upon  xxxvii.  38.  It  has  been" 
alleged  (Hitzig,  in  loc .)  that  Sennacherib’s  murder 
took  place  B.C.  696,  two  years  after  Manasseh’s 
accession  ; others,  however,  question  this  (comp.  Ha- 
vernick’s  Einleitung) : at  all  events  the  passage  is 
quite  reconcileable  with  the  belief  of  Isaiah’s  being 
the  compiler,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  two  or 
three  years  after  Manasseh’s  accession,  even  without 
our  having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  attributing 
the  verse  in  question  and  the  one  before  it  to  a 
later  hand.  The  name  given  in  xxxvi.  11,  13  to 
the  Hebrew  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  “ the  Jews’  lan- 
guage,” TVTirP,  is  no  evidence  of  a later  age;  it  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  while  the  written  lan- 
guage remained  the  same  in  both  kingdoms,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  prophetical  books,  the  spoken  dia- 
lect (comp.  Judg.  xii.  6)  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
may  have  diverged  so  far  from  that  of  the  (now 
perished)  kingdom  of  Israel  as  to  have  received  a 
distinct  designation  ; and  its  name  would  naturally, 
like  that  of  the  kingdom  itself,  be  drawn  from  the 
tribe  which  formed  the  chief  constituent  of  the  popu- 
lation. As  we  are  seeking  for  objective  evidence, 
we  may  neglect  those  wild  hypotheses  which  some 
have  indulged  in,  respecting  an  original  work  and 
its  subsequent  modifications ; tor  since  they  origi- 
nate in  the  denial  of  divine  inspiration  conjoined 
with  reliance  on  a merely  subjective  appreciation 
of  the  several  writings,  such  hypotheses  must  be 
assigned  to  the  region  of  fancy  rather  than  of  his- 
toric investigation. 

8.  In  this  introductory  verse  We  have  yet  to 
notice  the  description  which  it  gives  of  Isaiah’s 
prophesyings:  they  are  “ the  vision  which  he  saw.” 
When  we  hear  of  visions  we  are  apt  to  think  of  a 
mental  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  withdrawn 
altogether  from  the  perception  of  objects  actually 
present,  and  contemplates,  instead  of  these,  another 

Siloam  on  the  slopes  of  Ophel,  below  the  S.E.  wall 
of  Jerusalem. 
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set  of  objects  which  appear  at  the  moment  sensibly 
present ; — a sort  of  dream  without  sleep.  Such  a 
vision  was  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Joppa.  Such  again 
we  recognise  in  Is.  vi. — the  only  instance  of  this 
kind  of  pure  vision  in  the  book ; in  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel, and  Zechariah,  they  abound.  But  Isaiah’s 
mental  state  in  his  prophesying  appears  ordinarily 
to  have  been  different  from  this.  Outward  objects 
really  present  were  not  withdrawn  from  his  percep- 
tion, but  appear  to  have  blended  to  his  view,  at 
times,  with  the  spiritual  which  was  really  present 
though  not  recognisable  except  to  the  eye  of  faith 
( e.g .,  the  presence  of  Jehovah),  at  times  with  the 
future  whether  sensible  or  spiritual  which  seemed 
to  the  prophet  as  if  actually  present.  In  this  view, 
his  prophesyings  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  utter- 
ances, in  the  delivery  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  em- 
ployed the  intellectual  and  physical  organs  of  the 
prophet  as  mere  instruments  wielded  by  Itself,  but 
as  vision,  i.  e.,  the  description  by  the  prophet  him- 
self under  divine  direction  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  of  that 
which  at  the  time  he  seemed  to  himself  to  see.  If 
this  view  be  just,  it  follows  that  in  the  descriptions 
which  the  prophet  gives  of  that  which  appeal  ed  to 
be  before  him,  we  cannot  be  at  once  sure,  whether 
he  is  describing  what'  was  actually  objectively  pre- 
sent, or  whether  the  objects  delineated  as  present 
belonged  to  the  future.  For  example ; at  first  sight 
the  description  given  of  the  condition  of  Judah  in  i. 
5-9,  portraying  an  invasion,  might  be  understood 
of  what  was  actually  present,  and  so  might  lead  us 
either  to  supplement  the  history  of  2 K.  with  a 
hypothetical  invasion,  or  put  forward  the  time  of 
the  prophesying  to  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah.  But  recol- 
lecting that  it  is  vision,  we  see  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  simply  predictive  and  threatening,  and  therefore 
as  still  spoken  in  Uzziah’s  reign.  Similarly  iii.  8, 
v.  13,  x.  28-32,  are  all  predictive.  So  in  the 
second  part  is  lxiv.  11.  Further,  it  would  be  only 
in  accordance  with  this  method  of  prophetic  sight 
if  we  found  the  prophet  describing  some  future 
time  as  if  present,  and  from  that  standing-point 
announcing  some  more  distant  future,  sometimes  as 
future,  and  sometimes,  again,  as  present.  And  in 
fact  it  is  thus  that  Isaiah  represents  the  coming  for- 
tunes of  God’s  people  in  the  second  part  of  his  pro- 
phecy. Comp.  xlii.  13-17,  xlix.  18,  xlv.  1-4,  liii. 
3-10, 11, 1 2,  lxiii.  1-6,  as  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  relations  of  past,  present,  and  future 
time,  are  in  vision  blended  together. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  as  characteristic  of 
Isaiah’s  ordinary  prophetic  vision,  that  the  actually 
present  is  not  lost  to  view.  In  fact  this  was  essen- 
tial to  his  proper  function.  His  first  and  imme- 
diate concern  was  with  his  contemporaries,  as  the 
reprover  of  sin,  and  to  build  up  the  piety  of  be- 
lievers. Even  when  his  vision  the  most  contemplates 
the  future,  he  yet  does  not  lose  his  reference  to  the 
present,  but  (as  we  shall  see  even  in  the  second 
part)  he  makes  his  prophesyings  tell  by  exhortation 
and  reproof  upon  the  state  of  things  actually  around 
him.  From  all  this  it  results,  that  we  often  find 
it  difficult  to  discriminate  his  predictions  from  his 
rebukes  of  present  disorders.  His  contemporaries, 
however,  would  be  under  no  such  difficulty.  The 
idolatrous  and  ungodly  Hebrew  would  promptly 
recognise  his  own  description ; the  pious  would  be 
confirmed  and  cheered. 

II.  In  order  to  realise  the  relation  of  Isaiah’s  pro- 
phetic ministry  to  his  own  contemporaries,  we  need 
to  take  account  both  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
Judah  at  the  time,  and  internally  of  its  social  and 
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religious  aspects.  Our  materials  are  scanty,  and 
are  to  be  collected  partly  out  of  2 K.  and  2 Chr., 
and  partly  out  of  the  remaining  writings  of  con- 
temporary prophets,  Joel  (probably),  Obadiah,  and 
Mieah,  in  Judah  ; and  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  in 
Israel.  Of  these  the  most  assistance  is  obtained 
from  Micah. 

1 . Under  Uzziah  the  political  position  of  J udab 
had  greatly  recovered  from  the  blows  suffered  under 
Amaziah  ; the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  itself  were 
restored ; castles  were  built  in  the  country ; new 
arrangements  in  the  army  and  equipments  of  defen- 
sive artillery  were  established ; and  considerable 
successes  in  war  gained  against  the  Philistines,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  [Uzziah.]  This 
prosperity  continued  during  the  reign  of  Jotham, 
except  that  towards  the  close  of  this  latter  reign, 
troubles  threatened  from  the  alliance  of  Israel  and 
Syria.  [Jotham.]  The  consequence  of  this  pros- 
perity was  an  influx  of  wealth,  and  this  with  the 
increased  means  of  military  strength  withdrew  men’s 
confidence  from  Jehovah,  and  led  them  to  trust  in 
worldly  resources.  Moreover  great  disorders  ex- 
isted in  the  internal  administration,  all  of  which, 
whether  moral  or  religious,  were,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  commonwealth,  as  theocratic,  alike  ame- 
nable to  prophetic  rebuke.  It  was  the  very  business 
of  Isaiah  and  other  prophets  to  raise  their  voices  as 
public  reformers,  as  well  as  to  fulfil  the  work  which 
belongs  to  religious  teachers  in  edifying  God’s  true 
servants  and  calling  the  irreligious  to  repentance. 
Accordingly  our  prophet  steps  forward  into  public 
view  with  the  divine  message,  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  prophets  in  general — girded  in  coarse 
and  black,  or  at  least  dark  coloured,  hair-cloth  (comp. 
Is.  xx.  2, 1.  3 ; 2 K.  i.  8;  Zech.  xiii.  4), — emblem- 
atically indicating  by  this  attire  of  mourning  that 
Jehovah  spoke  to  His  people  in  grief  and  resent- 
ment. [Sack-cloth.]  From  his  house,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  Jerusalem  (comp.  vii.  3, 
xxxvii.  5),  he  goes  forth  to  places  of  general  con- 
course, chiefly  no  doubt,  as  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
afterwards  did,  to  the  colonnades  and  courts  of  the 
Temple,  and  proclaims  in  the  audience  of  the  people 
“ the  word  of  Jehovah.” 

2.  And  what  is  the  tenor  of  his  message  in  the 
time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  ? This  we  read  in  chs, 
i.-v.  Chap.  i.  is  very  general  in  its  contents.  In 
perusing  it  we  may  fancy  that  we  hear  the  very  voice 
of  the  Seer  as  he  stands  (perhaps)  in  the  Court  of 
the  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles  and  people,  then 
assembling  for  divine  worship,  the  whole  estimate 
of  their  character  formed  by  Jehovah,  and  His 
approaching  chastisements.  “ They  are  a sinful 
nation  ; they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
to  anger.  Flourishing  as  their  worldly  condition 
now  appears,  the  man  whose  eyes  are  opened  sees 
another  scene  before  him  (1-9), — the  land  laid 
waste,  and  Zion  left  as  a cottage  in  a vineyard, — 
(a  picture  realised  in  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Assyrian  invasion — the 
great  event  round  which  the  whole  of  the  first  part 
of  the  book  revolves).  Men  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah that  they  are,  let  them  hearken ! they  may 
go  on  if  they  will  with  their  ritual  worship, 

‘ trampling  ’ Jehovah’s  courts  ; nevertheless,  He 
loathes  them : the  stain  of  innocent  blood  is  on 
their  hands;  the  weak  are  oppressed;  there  is 
bribery  and  corruption  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Let  them  reform ; if  they  will  not,  Je- 
hovah will  burn  out  their  sins  in  the  smelting  fire 
of  His  judgment.  Zion  shall  be  purified,  and  thu* 
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saved,  whilst  the  sinners  and  recreants  from  Je- 
hovah in  her  shall  perish  in  their  much-loved 
idolatries.”  This  discourse  suitably  heads  the 
book ; it  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  whole ; fires  of 
judgment  destroying,  but  purifying  a remnant, — 
such  was  the  burden  all  along  of  Isaiah’s  pro- 
phesyings. 

Of  the  other  public  utterances  belonging  to  this 
period,  chs.  ii.-iv.  are  by  almost  all  critics  con- 
sidered to  be  onepiopliesying, — the  leading  thought 
of  which  is  that  the  present  prosperity  of  Judah 
should  be  destroyed  for  her  sins,  to  make  room  for 
the  real  glory  of  piety  and  virtue ; while  ch.  v. 
forms  a distinct  discourse,  whose  main  purport  is 
that  Israel,  God’s  vineyard,  shall  be  brought  to 
desolation.  The  idolatry  denounced  in  these  chap- 
ters is  to  be  taken  as  that  of  private  individuals,  for 
both  Uzziah  and  Jotham  served  Jehovah.  They 
are  prefaced  by  the  vision  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
mountain  on  which  Jehovah  dwells  above  all  other 
mountains,  to  become  the  source  of  light  and  moral 
transformation  to  all  mankind  (ii.  2-4). 

Here  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  this  same 
vision  is  found  in  very  nearly  the  same  words  in 
Micah  iv.  1-3.  The  two  prophets  were  contem- 
porary, and  one  may  very  well  have  heard  the 
other,  and  adopted  his  words.  Compare  a nearly 
similar  phenomenon  in  1 Pet.  v.  5-9,  compared 
with  Jam.  iv.  6-10 ; for  Peter  and  James  had  no 
doubt  often  heard  each  other’s  public  teaching  at 
Jerusalem.  Which  was  the  prior  speaker  of  the 
words  we  cannot  in  either  case  determine.  In 
many  cases  writers  of  Scripture  adopt  the  words  of 
former  inspired  writers;  why  not  speakers  also? 
In  this  instance,  Isaiah  or  Micah  may  without 
improbability  be  imagined  as  standing  by  whilst 
the  other  announced  Jehovah’s  word,  and  himself, 
still  under  divine  inspiration,  afterwards  repeating 
the  same  word.  As  among  the  prophets  in  the 
Christian  Church  some  were  directed  to  remain  in 
silence,  and  “judge”  whilst  others  spoke;  so  we 
may  believe  that  occasions  frequently  occurred  in 
which  the  prophesying  of  one  sable-dressed  prophet 
was  listened  to,  and  ratified  by  other  prophets,  one 
or  more,  standing  by,  who  might  add  their  testi- 
mony : “ This  is  the  word  of  Jehovah  ” (comp. 
1 K.  xxii.  11,  12). 

After  thus  refreshing  pious  souls  with  delineating 
future  (Messianic)  glories,  Isaiah  is  recalled  by  the 
sad  present.  Far  distant  is  God’s  people  as  yet 
from  the  high  calling  of  being  the  teacher  of  the 
world.  “ All  is  now  wrong.  Heathenism  is  flood- 
ing the  land  with  charmers  and  diviners,  with 
silver  and  gold,  with  horses  and  chariots,  and  with 
idols!  Jehovah,  forgive  them  not!  — Jehovah’s 
day  of  judgment  is  coming,  when  all  human  glory 
shall  disappear  before  His  glory,  and  in  consterna- 
tion Hebrew  idolaters  shall  hurl  their  images  into 
any  corner.  Lo,  Jehovah-Zebaoth  will  take  away 
every  stay  of  order  and  well-being  in  the  state, 
leaving  only  the  refuse  of  society  to  rule  (if  indeed 
they  will)  the  desolated  city.  Look  at  them  only  ! 
They  are  as  shameless  as  Sodom ! 0 my  people, 

thy  leaders  lead  thee  astray,  thy  princes  oppress : 
what  mean  ye  that  ye  grind  the  faces  of  My  poor  ? 
saith  Jehovah.  Look  again  at  their  ladies,  with 
their  jewels  and  their  head-gear,  and  their  fine 
dresses,  and  their  trinkets!  Jehovah  will  take 
all  of  it  away,  leaving  to  them  only  shame  and 
sack-cloth.  Yes,  Zion  shall  lose  both  sons  and 
daughters  (so  many  are  they  who  offend!),  and 
l ereaved  of  all  shall  sit  on  the  bare  ground.  Yet 
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out  of  these  judgments  shall  issue  purity  and  peace. 
He,  the  Branch  of  Jehovah’s  appointing  (iv.  2), 
shall  appear  in  glory,  and  the  redeemed  springing 
out  of  the  earth  shall  shine  with  accordant  splen- 
dour in  what  is  left  of  Israel.  All  in  Zion  shall 
then  be  holy,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and 
the  overshadowing  cloud  by  day,  shall  as  of  yore 
cheer  and  protect ; — what  is  precious  must  need  be 
protected  ! Sweet  shall  be  the  security  and  refresh- 
ment of  those  days.” 

Again  the  prophet  is  seen  in  the  public  con- 
course. At  first  he  invites  attention  by  reciting  a 
parable  (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm  and  composed 
accents  (ch.  v.).  But  as  he  interprets  the  parable 
his  note  changes,  and  a sixfold  “ woe  ” is  poured 
forth  with  terrible  invective.  It  is  levelled  against 
the  covetous  amassers  of  land,  breaking  down  those 
landmarks  which  fenced  the  small  hereditary  free- 
holders whose  perpetuity  formed  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  (comp.  1 K.  xxi.  3) ; against  luxu- 
rious revellers ; against  bold  sinners  who  defied 
God’s  works  of  judgment,  with  which  the  prophets 
threatened  them  (comp,  the  similar  association  of 
revelling  with  hardened  unbelief  in  Israel,  Am.  v. 
18,  vi.  3-6) ; against  those  who  confounded  moral 
distinctions ; against  self-conceited  sceptics  ; and 
against  profligate  perverters  of  judicial  justice.  In 
fury  of  wrath  Jehovah  stretches  forth  His  hand. 
Here  there  is  an  awful  vagueness  in  the  images  of 
terror  which  the  prophet  accumulates,  till  at  length 
out  of  the  cloud  and  mist  of  wrath  we  hear  Jeho- 
vah hiss  for  the  stem  and  irresistible  warriors  (the 
Assyrians),  who  from  the  end  of  the  earth  should 
crowd  forward  to  spoil, — after  which  all  distinct- 
ness of  description  again  fades  away  in  vague  images 
of  sorrow  and  despair. 

What  effect  (we  may  ask)  would  such  denuncia- 
tions produce  upon  the  mass  of  Hebrew  hearers? 
It  -was  not  from  Isaiah  only  that  the  same  per- 
sons heard  them.  Oppression,  denounced  by  him 
(iii.  14,  15,  v.  7-10),  was  denounced  also  by 
Micah  (ii.  1,  2) ; maladministration  of  justice 
(Is.  i.  23,  v.  23)  is  noted  also  by  Micah  (iii.  1-3, 
9-11,  vii.  3)  ; the  combination  of  idolatry,  diviners, 
and  horses  found  iq  Is.  ii.  6-8,  15,  is  paralleled  in 
Mic.  v.  10-15.  This  concurrence  of  prophetical 
testimony  would  not  be  without  weight  with  those 
who  had  still  some  faith  in  Jehovah.  But  the 
worldly-minded,  however  silent  when  flagrant  im- 
morality was  censured,  might  find  what  they  would 
count  plausible  ground  for  demurring,  when  the 
prophet  put  the  multiplication  of  gold,  silver, 
horses,  and  chariots,  in  the  same  category  with 
idols,  or  when  with  unsparing  satire  he  particu- 
larised articles  of  female  adornment  as  objects  ot 
Jehovah’s  wrath.  But  God’s  law  through  Moses 
had  given  similar  injunctions  (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17)  ; 
and  indeed  in  general  there  is  not  a single  page  of 
the  prophetic  books  in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  not 
again  and  again  referred  to.  The  Hebrew  common- 
wealth was  not  designed  to  be  a commercial  state, 
but  a system  of  small  hereditary  landowners  under 
a theocracy.  Material  progress  and  ever  heightening 
embellishment,  whether  in  the  court  or  in  society  in 
general,  with  the  men  or  with  the  women,  re- 
moved it  further  and  further  from  its  original  con- 
stitution, and  from  Jehovah  its  God.  Something 
resembling  Spartan  plainness  belonged  essentially 
to  the  idea  of  the  Hebrew  state. 

3.  In  the  year  of  Uzziah’s  death  an  ecstatic  vision 
fell  upon  Isaiah,  which,  in  compiling  his  prophecies 
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long  after,  he  was  careful  to  record,  both  for  other 
reasons,  and  also  because  he  had  then  become  aware 
of  the  failure  of  his  ministry  in  reference  to  the 
bulk  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the  desolation, 
yet  not  without  hope,  which  awaited  his  people. 
We  see  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter  at  Joppa  (Acts  x. 
9-16)  that  such  a state  of  ecstasis , though  un- 
questionably of  divine  origin,  yet  in  its  form  adapts 
itself  to  the  previous  condition,  whether  corporeal 
or  psychological,  of  the  patient.  Isaiah  at  this 
period  (as  we  must  infer  from  the  placing  of  the 
narrative)  had  been  already  for  some  time  engaged 
in  his  ministry ; and  we  may  venture  to  surmise 
he  lamented  his  little  success.  Seeing  what  he 
saw  around  him,  and  foreseeing  what  he  foresaw, 
could  he  do  otherwise  than  feel  deeply  how  little 
he  was  able  to  effect  for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved 
country?  In  this  vision  he  saw  Jehovah,  in  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  (John  xii.  41  ; 
comp.  Mai.  iii.  1),  enthroned  aloft  in  His  own 
earthly  tabernacle,  attended  by  seraphim,  whose 
praise  filled  the  sanctuary  as  it  were  with  the 
smoke  of  incense.  As  John  at  Patmos,  so  Isaiah 
was  overwhelmed  with  awe : he  felt  his  own  sinful- 
ness and  that  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
and  cried  44  woe  ” upon  himself  as  if  brought  before 
Jehovah  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  deeds.  But, 
as  at  Patmos  the  Son  of  Man  laid  His  hand  upon 
John  saying  4 4 Fear  not !”  so,  in  obedience  evidently 
to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  a seraph  with  a hot  stone 
taken  from  the  altar  touched  his  lips,  the  principal 
organ  of  good  and  evil  in  man,  and  thereby  re- 
moving his  sinfulness,  qualified  him  to  join  the 
seraphim  in  whatever  service  he  might  be  called  to. 
And  now  the  condescending  invitation  of  the  Great 
King  is  heard : 44  Whom  shall  I send  ? Who  will 
go  for  us?”  “Here  am  I!  send  me.”  Had  he 
not  borne  Jehovah’s  commission  before  ? No  doubt 
he  had ; yet  now,  with  the  intenser  sense  of  the 
reality  of  divine  things  which  that  hour  brought 
him,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  not.  What  heaven-taught 
minister  does  not  understand  this?  And  what  was 
to  be  the  nature  of  his  work  ? 44  Make  the  under- 

standing of  this  people  (not  “ my  people  ”)  torpid  ; 
dull  their  ears  ; close  up  their  eyes ; the  more  they 
hear  thy  word,  the  more  hardened  they  shall  be- 
come; they  must  not,  they  shall  not,  receive  the 
message  so  as  to  repent.”  A heart-crushing  com- 
mission for  one  who  loved  his  people  as  Isaiah  did  I 
The  moan  of  grief  at  length  finds  utterance : 44  Lord, 
how  long?”  44  Till  the  land  be  desolate — saving  a 
small  remnant  utterly  desolate — a remnant  of  a 
holy  seed,  which  will  be  a stock  to  sprout  forth, 
but  again  and  again  to  be  cut  back  and  burnt,  and 
yet  still  to  survive.” 

This  vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of  re- 
presenting what,  both  in  previous  and  in  subsequent 
prophesyings,  is  so  continually  denounced — the 
almost  utter  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
with  yet  a purified  remnant.  But  while  this  pre- 
diction was  its  principal  purport,  we  are  sure  that 
the  inspired  Editor  of  his  prophesyings  so  many 
years  after,  beheld  in  it  also  the  sketch  of  the 
fruits  of  his  ministry,  which  at  the  time  when 
the  revelation  was  made  to  him  must  have  had 
no  small  effect  upon  his  own  private  feelings.  He 
goes  afresh  about  his  work,  despairingly  as  to  the 
main  result  for  the  present,  yet  with  seraph-like 
zeal,  ardent  and  heaven-purged,  and  not  without 


6 The  reader  will  observe  the  particular  specifica- 
tion of  the  place  indicating  the  authenticity  of  the 
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hope  too,  for  the  time  to  come.  The  44  holy  seed  ” 
was  to  be  the  44  stock.”  It  was  to  be  his  business 
to  form  that  holy  seed. 

It  is  a touching  trait,  illustrating  the  prophet’s 
own  feelings,  that  when  he  next  appears  before  us, 
some  years  later,  he  has  a son  named  Shearjashub, 
44  Remnant-shall-return.”  The  name  was  evidently 
given  with  significance ; and  the  fact  discovers  alike 
the  sorrow  which  ate  his  heart,  and  the  hope  in 
which  he  found  solace. 

4.  Some  years  elapse  between  chs.  vi.  and  vii., 
and  the  political  scenery  has  greatly  altered.  The 
Assyrian  power  of  Nineveh  now  threatens  the  He- 
brew nation;  Tiglath-pileser  has  already  spoiled 
Pekah  of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  his  dominions 
— of  the  country  east  of  Jordan  and  the  vale  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  removing  the  inhabitants  probably 
to  people  the  wide  and  as  yet  uninhabited  space  in- 
closed by  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (b.c.  746).  After  the 
Assyrian  army  was  withdrawn,  the  Syrian  kingdom 
of  Damascus  rises  into  notice  ; its  monarch,  Rezin, 
combines  with  the  now  weakened  king  of  Israel, 
and  probably  with  other  small  states  around,  to 
consolidate  (it  has  been  conjectured)  a power  which 
shall  confront  Asshur.  Ahaz  keeps  aloof,  and  be- 
comes the  object  of  attack  to  the  allies ; he  has 
been  already  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  5,  6) ; 
and  now  the  allies  are  threatening  him  with  a com- 
bined invasion  (741).  The  news  that  44  Aram  is 
encamped  in  Ephraim”  (Is.  vii.  2)  fills  both  king 
and  people  with  consternation,  and  the  king  is  gone 
forth  from  the  city  to  take  measures,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  prevent  the  upper  reservoir  of  water 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under 
Jehovah’s  direction  Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the 
king,  surrounded  no  doubt  by  a considerable  com 
pany  of  his  officers  and  of  spectators.15  The  prophet 
is  directed  to  take  with  him  the  child  whose  name, 
Shearjashub,  was  so  full  of  mystical  promise,  to  add 
greater  emphasis  to  his  message.  44  Fear  not,”  he 
tells  the  king,  44  Damascus  is  the  head  of  Syria,  and 
of  Syria  only ; and  Rezin  head  of  Damascus,  and 
not  of  Jerusalem;  and  within  65  years  Ephraim 
shall  be  broken  to  be  no  more  a kingdom : so  far 
shall  Ephraim  be  from  annexing  Judah ! Samaria 
again  is  head  only  of  Ephraim,  and  Remaliah’s  son 
only  of  Samaria.  If  ye  will  be  established,  believe 
this ! ” 

44  Dost  thou  hesitate  ? Ask  what  sign  thou  wilt 
to  assure  thee  that  thus  it  shall  be.”  The  young 
king  is  already  resolved  not  to  let  himself  into  the 
line  of  policy  which  Isaiah  is  urging  upon  him ; he 
is  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria.  To  ask  a 
sign  might  prove  embarrassing  ; for,  if  it  should  be 

given  ? Ahaz  therefore,  with  a half-mocking 

show  of  reverence,  declines  to  44  tempt  Jehovah.” 
44  0 house  of  David,  are  ye  not  satisfied  with  trying 
the  patience  of  an  honest  and  wisely  advising  pro- 
phet, that  you  will  put  this  contempt  also  upon 
the  God  who  speaks  through  me  ? Jehovah  Him- 
self, irrespective  of  your  deservings,  gives  you  a 
guarantee  that  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  is  not 
yet  to  perish.  Behold,  the  Virgin  is  with  child, 
and  is  bearing  a son,  and  thou,  0 mother  (comp.  Gen. 
xvi.  11),  shalt  call  his  name  Immanuel.  I seem  to 
see  that  Child  already  bom  ! Behold  Him  there  ! 
Cream  and  honey,  abundance  of  the  best  food,  shall 
he  eat,  when,  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  he  comes 
to  the  age  of  discretion ; the  devastating  inroad  oi 


narrative.  (Comp.  Blunt’s  Undesigned  Coincidences, 
pt.  iii.  no.  i.) 
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Syria  and  Israel  shall  be  past  then ; for  before  that, 
the  land  of  the  two  kings  thou  holdest  so  formidable 
shall  be  desolate.  But  ” — here  the  threat  which 
mingles  with  the  promise  in  Shearjashub  appears — 
“ upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  family,  not  only  in 
thy  lifetime,  but  afterwards,  Jehovah  will  bring  an 
enemy  more  terrible  than  Jacob  has  ever  known, 
Asshur — Asshur,  whom  thou  wouldest  fain  hire  to 
help  (v.  20),  but  who  shall  prove  a razor  that  will 
shave  but  too  clean ; he  shall  so  desolate  the  land  that 
its  inhabitants  shall  be  sparse  and  few Again  Isaiah 
predicts  the  Assyrian  invasion  ; comp.  ch.  xxxvi.c 

5.  As  the  Assyrian  empire  began  more  and  more  to 
threaten  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  with  utter  over- 
throw, it  is  now  that  the  prediction  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Restorer  of  Israel,  becomes  more  positive  and 
clear.  Micah  (v.  2)  points  to  Bethlehem  as  the 
birthplace,  and  (v.  3)  speaks  of  “ her  that  tra- 
vaileth  ” as  an  object  to  prophetic  vision  seeming 
almost  present.  Would  not  Micah  and  Isaiah  con- 
fer with  each  other  in  these  dark  days  of  prevailing 
unbelief,  upon  the  cheering  hope  which  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  that  was  in  them  suggested  to  their 
minds?  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  16). 

The  king  was  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria. 
This  Isaiah  stedfastly  opposes  (comp.  x.  20).  In  a 
theocracy  the  messenger  of  Jehovah  would  fre- 
quently appear  as  a political  adviser.  “ Neither 
fear  Aram  and  Israel,  for  they  will  soon  perish ; 
nor  trust  in  Asshur,  for  she  will  be  thy  direst 
oppressor.”  Such  is  Isaiah’s  strain.  And  by 
divine  direction  he  employs  various  expedients  to 
make  his  testimony  the  more  impressive.  He  pro- 
cured a large  tablet  (viii.  1),  and  with  witnesses 
(for  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  fact,  and  display- 
ing its  especial  significance)  he  wrote  thereon  in 
large  characters  suited  for  a public  notice  the 
words  d Hastenboot y Speedspoil  ; winch  tablet 
was  no  doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  public  view,  in 
the  entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the  Temple 
(comp.  “ priest,”  ver.  2).  And  further : his  wife 
— who,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  been  herself 
possessed  of  prophetic  gifts,  for  “ prophetess  ” 
always  has  this  meaning  and  nowhere  indicates  a 
prophet’s  wife  merely— just  at  this  time  apparently 
gave  birth  to  a son.  Jehovah  bids  the  prophet 


c That  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  here  pointed  to 
cannot  be  doubted ; indeed  even  Ewald  sees  this. 
But  the  exact  interpretation  of  vers.  15,  16,  is  hard 
to  determine.  That  given  above  is  in  the  main 
Hengstenberg’s  ( Christology , vol.  ii.).  The  great 
difficulty  which  attaches  to  it  is  that  the  prophet 
represents  Christ  as  already  appearing,  reckoning 
from  His  birth  at  the  then  present  time,  forward 
to  the  desolation  of  Syria  and  Israel  within  a few 
years.  This  difficulty  is,  however,  alleviated  by  the 
consideration  that  the  prophet  states  the  future  as 
exhibited  to  him  in  “vision,”  and  in  such  prophetic 
vision  the  distances  between  events  in  point  of  time 
are  often  unperceived  by  the  seer,  who  perhaps  might 
sometimes  in  his  own  private  interpretation  of  the 
vision  (comp.  IPet.  i.  10)  have  misconceived  the  rela- 
tions of  time  in  regard  to  events.  The  very  clear- 
ness with  which  the  future  event  was  exhibited  to 
him  might  deceive  him  in  judging  of  its  nearness. 
In  the  N.  T.  we  have  a somewhat  similar  phenomenon 
in  the  estimate  formed  by  the  Apostles  and  others  of 
the  relation  of  time  between  Christ’s  coming  to  judge 
Jerusalem  and  His  second  coming  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 

d A.  Y.  Mahei'-shalal-hash-baz  ; by  Luther  ren- 
dered JRaubebald,  Eilebeute. 

* With  reference  to  Tiglathpileser’s  having  re- 


give  him  the  name  Hastenbooty  Speedspoil,  adding, 
what  Isaiah  was  to  avow  on  all  occasions,  that 
before  the  child  should  be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth 
of  Damascus  and  the  booty  of  Samaria  should  be 
carried  away  before  the  king  of  Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  was  split  into  political 
factions.  The  court  was  for  Assyria,  and  indeed 
formed  an  alliance  with  Tiglathpileser ; but  a 
popular  party  was  for  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  con- 
nexion formed  to  resist  Assyria, — partly  actuated 
by  their  fears  of  a confederacy  from  which  they  had 
already  severely  suffered,  and  partly  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  sympathies  of  kindred  race,  drawing 
them  to  Israel,  and  even  to  Aram,  in  opposition  to 
the  more  foreign  Assyria.  “ Fear  none  but  Je- 
hovah only ! fear  Him,  trust  Him  : He  will  be 
your  safety.”  Such  is  the  purport  of  the  discourse 
viii.  5-ix.  7 ,*  in  which,  however,  he  augurs  com- 
ing distress  through  the  rejection  of  his  counsels, 
but  refreshes  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  birth 
of  the  Great  Deliverer.® 

The  inspired  advice  was  not  accepted.  Unbelief 
not  discerning  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  Jeho- 
vah would  argue  that  isolation  was  ruin,  and  ac- 
cordingly involved  Judah  in  alliances  which  soon 
brought  her  to  almost  utter  destruction. 

6.  A Prophecy  was  delivered  at  this  time  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  (ix.  8-x.  4),  consisting  of 
foui’  strophes,  each  ending  with  the  terrible  re- 
frain : “ for  all  this,  His  anger  is  not  turned 
away,  but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still.”  It  an- 
nounces that  all  expedients  for  recovering  the  power 
which  Israel  had  lately  lost  were  nugatory ; they 
had  forsaken  Jehovah,  and  therefore  God-forsaken 
(x.  4)  they  should  perish.  As  Isaiah’s  message 
was  only  to  Judah,  we  may  infer  that  the  object  of 
this  utterance  was  to  check  the  disposition  shown 
by  many  in  Judah  to  connect  Judah  with  the 
policy  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

7.  The  utterance  recorded  in  x.  5-xii.  6,  one  of 
the  most  highly  wrought  passages  in  the  whole 
book,  was  probably  one  single  outpouring  of  inspi- 
ration. It  stands  wholly  disconnected  with  the 
preceding  in  the  circumstances  which  it  presupposes ; 
and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  easy  to 
determine!  To  allay  the  dread  of  Assyria  which 


cently  removed  the  population  of  Galilee,  the  prophet 
specifies  that  “ as  the  former  time  brought  humilia- 
tion in  the  direction  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,”  located 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  “ so  the 
latter  time  should  bring  these  regions  honour.”  A 
mysterious  oracle  then  ! But  made  clear  to  us  by  the 
event  (Matt.  iv.  16). 

f Since  the  great  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  allay 
Judah’s  fear  of  the  Assyrian  (x.  24),  it  can  hardly 
belong  to  the  very  early  part  of  the  reign  (742  to 
727)  of  Ahaz  ; for  then  the  more  immediate  fear  was 
the  Syro-Ephraimite  alliance.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  chronological  arrangement  which  we  suppose 
to  have  been  followed  by  Isaiah  in  his  compilation, 
it  would  be  before  the  death  of  Ahaz  (comp.  xiv.  28). 
Ahaz  had  “ hired  ” the  help  of  Tiglathpileser  by  a 
large  present  (2  K.  xvi.),  and  the  Assyrian  had  cpme 
and  .fulfilled  (738)  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4) 
by  capturing  and  spoiling  Damascus.  But  already, 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  Assyria  began  to  occasion  un- 
easiness to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  20).  Shalmaneser 
succeeded  Tiglathpileser  not  later  than  728,  and  might 
not  care  much  for  his  predecessor’s  engagements — if, 
indeed,  Tiglathpileser  himself  felt  bound  by  them. 
At  any  rate,  so  encroaching  a power,  bent  on  conquest, 
must  needs  be  formidable  to  the  feeble  kingdom  of 
Judah,  Syria  being  now  conquered  and  Israel  power- 
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now  prevailed,  Isaiah  was  in  God’s  mercy  to  His  tion  of  Sennacherib’s  army  (for  here  again  this 
people  inspired  to  declare,  that  though  heavy  judg-  great  miracle  of  divine  judgment  looms  out  into  the 
ments  would  consume  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  yet  prophet’s  view),  wliich  very  disaster,  however, 
Shearjashub ! the  remnant  should  return  (x.  20-22  ; probably  helped  on  the  rise  of  Babylon  at  the  cost 
comp.  vii.  3),  and  that  the  Assyrian  should  be  of  its  northern  rival.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
overthrown  in  the  very  hour  of  apparently  certain  that  Babylon  was  regarded  as  merely  another  phase 
success  by  agency  whose  precise  nature  is  left  in  | of  Asshur's  sovereignty  (comp.  2 K.  xxiii.  29),  so 
awful  mystery  (x.  33,  34-).  From  the  destruction  j that  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib’s  army  was  a har- 
of  Judah’s  enemies  thus  representatively  fore-  binger  of  that  more  complete  destruction  of  the  power 
shadowed,  he  then  takes  wing  to  predict  the  happy  j of  Asshur  which  this  burden  announces.  This  pro- 


and  peaceful  reign  of  the  “Twig  which  was  to 
come  forth  from  the  stump  of  Jesse,”  when  the 
united  commonwealth  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  should 
be  restored  in  glory,  and  Jah  Jehovah  should  be 
celebrated  as  the  proved  strength  of  His  people. 
Here  again  is  set  forth  a great  deliverance,  possibly 
the  foreshadowing  of  xxxvii. 

8.  The  next  eleven  chapters,  xiii.-xxiii.,  contain 
chiefly  a collection  of  utterances,  each  of  which  is 
styled  a “ burden.”  s As  they  are  detached  pieces 
it  is  possible  they  have  been  grouped  together 
without  strict  observance  of  their  chronological 
order. 

(a.)  The  first  (xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon  ; 
placed  first,  either  because  it  was  first  in  point  of 
utterance,  or  because  Babylon  in  prophetic  vision, 
particularly  when  Isaiah  compiled  his  book,  headed 
in  importance  all  the  earthly  powers  opposed  to 
God’s  people,  and  therefore  was  to  be  first  struck 
down  by  the  shaft  of  prophecy.  As  yet,  not  Baby- 
lon but  Nineveh  was  the  imperial  city  ; but  Isaiah 
possessed  not  a mere  foreboding  drawn  from  poli- 
tical sagacity,  but  an  assured  knowledge,  that  Ba- 
bylon would  be  the  seat  of  dominion  and  a leading 
antagonist  to  the  theocratic  people.  Not  only  did 
he  tell  Hezekiah  a few  years  later,  when  Nineveh 
was  still  the  seat  of  empire,  that  his  sons  should 
be  carried  captive  “ to  Babylon,  ” but  in  this 
“ bux’den”  he  also  foretells  both  the  towering  am- 
bition and  glory  of  that  city,  and  its  final  over- 
throw.1* * The  ode  of  triumph  (xiv.  3-23)  in  this 
burden  is  among  the  most  poetical  passages  in  all 
literature.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  is  in  ver.  24,  25  associated  with  the  blow 
inflicted  upon  the  Ninevite  empire  in  the  destruc- 


less.  Critics,  who  do  not  take  sufficient  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  future  events  are  represented 
in  the  predictions  of  inspiration  as  already  taking 
place,  have  been  led  to  unsettle  the  chronology  by 
observing  that  Samaria  is  described  by  the  boasting 
Assyrian  as  being  already  as  Damascus,  and  that  the 
invading  army  is  already  near  Jerusalem.  But  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  was  already  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (viii.  4)  as  equally 
certain  with  that  of  Damascus  ; and  the  imagery  of 
x.  28-32  is  probably  that  in  which  the  imagination 
of  one  familiar  with  the  passes  of  the  country  would 
obviously  portray  an  invader’s  approach.  The  de- 
struction of  Sennacherib's  army  is  the  centre  object 
of  the  first  part  of  the  book ; and  the  action  of  pre- 
dictive prophecy,  and  of  miracle  in  relation  to  it, 
cannot  be  gainsaid  without  setting  aside  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  narrative  altogether. 

* This  remarkable  word,  KWO,  “ lifting  up,”  is 
variously  understood,  some  taking  it  to  refer  to  evils 
to  be  borne  by  the  parties  threatened,  others  as  a lifting 
up  of  the  voice  in  a solemn  utterance.  A hundred  years 
later  the  term  had  been  so  misused  by  false  prophets, 
that  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  33-40)  seems  to  forbid  its  use. 
See  1 Chr.  xv.  22,  where  in  text  and  margin  of  A.  V. 
it  is  rendered  “song,”  “carriage,”  and  “lifting up.” 
h Compare  our  remarks  in  p.  888.  Even  if  this  were 
conceded  to  be  the  production  of  a later  prophet  than 


phecy  is  a note  of  preparation  for  the  second  part  of 
the  book  ; for  the  picture  which  it  draws  of  Babylon, 
as  having  Jacob  m captivity,  and  being  compelled 
to  relinquish  her  prey  (xiv.  1-3),  is  in  brief  the 
same  as  is  more  fully  delineated  in  xlvii. ; while 
the  concluding  verses  about  Sennacherib’s  army 
(24-27)  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  “ burden,”  as  the  full  history  in 
xxxvi.  xxxvii.  stands  to  xl.-xlviii. 

(6.)  The  short  and  pregnant  “ burden  ” against 
Philistia  (xiv.  29-32)  in  the  year  that  Ahaz  died, 
was  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  the  Philistines  from 
Judah,  and  their  successful  inroad  recorded  2 Chr. 
xxviii.  18.  “ If  Judah’s  rule  was  a serpent,  that  of 

Assyria  would  prove  a basilisk, — a flying  dragon ; 
let  their  gates  howl  at  the  smoke  which  announced 
the  invading  army  ! Meanwhile  Zion  would  repose 
safe  under  the  protection  of  her  king:” — language 
plainly  predictive,  as  the  compiler  in  giving  the  date 
evidently  felt ; comp,  xxxvii. 

(c.)  The  “ burden  of  Moab  ” (xv.  xvi.)  is 
remarkable  for  the  elegiac  strain  in  which  the 
prophet  bewails  the  disasters  of  Moab,  and  for  the 
dramatic  character  of  xvi.  1-6,  in  which  3-5  is 
the  petition  of  the  Moabites  to  Judah,  and  ver.  6 
Judah’s  answer.'  For  Moab’s  relation  to  Israel 
see  Moab. 

( d .)  Chapters  xvii.  xviii.  This  prophecy  is 
headed  “the  burden  of  Damascus;”  and  yet  after 
ver.  3 the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  Damascus 
and  turned  to  Israel,  and  then  to  Ethiopia.  Israel 
appears  as  closely  associated  with  Damascus,  and 
indeed  dependent  upon  her,  and  as  having  adopted 
her  religious  rites,  “ strange/slips,”  ver.  10  (comp. 
2 K.  xvi.  10,  of  Ahaz),  which  shall  not  profit  her. 

Tsai  ah  (which  there  is  no  just  cause  whatever  for 
believing),  the  problem  which  it  presents  to  scep- 
ticism would  remain  as  hard  as  ever ; for  whence 
should  its  author  learn  that  the  ultimate  condition  of 
Babylon  would  be  such  as  is  here  delineated  ? (xiii. 
19-22).  In  no  time  of  Hebrew  literature  was  there 
reason  to  anticipate  this  of  Babylon  in  particular  more 
than  of  other  cities.  In  vain  does  scepticism  quote 
xvii.  1 ; nothing  is  said  there  of  the  ultimate  condi- 
tion of  Damascus  ; and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  any 
such  blow  as  that  (e.  g.)  inflicted  by  Tiglathpileser 
would  make  Damascus  for  a while  appear  to  be  “ no 
city  ” compared  with  what  it  had  been,  and  would  con- 
vert many  of  its  streets  into  desolation.  How  different 
the  language  used  of  Babylon  ! And  how  wonderfully 
verified  by  time  ! We  have  the  parallel  language  and 
verification  in  reference  to  Idumea  (xxxiv.). 

* A good  deal  of  this  burden  is  an  enlargement 
of  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  from  the  imitation  of  which  the 
colouring  of  its  style  in  part  arises.  It  in  turn  re- 
appears in  an  enlarged  edition  in  Jer.  xlviii.  The  two 
concluding  verses  (Is.  xvi.  13,  14),  which  furnish  no 
real  ground  for  doubting  whether  Isaiah  wrote  the 
whole  of  it,  recount  that  of  old  time  the  purport  of 
this  denunciation  has  been  decreed  (viz.  in  Num.  xxi. 
and  xxiv.  17),  but  that  within  three  years  it  should 
begin  to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  not  completely  fulfilled 
even  in  Jeremiah’s  time. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitic 
alliance  ; at  all  events  Ephraim  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
exist.  Chap.  xvii.  12-14,  as  well  as  xviii.  1-7,  point 
again  to  the  event  of  xxxvii.  But  why  this  here  ? 
The  solution  seems  to  be  that,  though  Assyria 
would  be  the  ruin  both  of  Aram  and  of  Israel,  and 
though  it  would  even  threaten  Judah  (“  us,”  ver. 
14),  it  should  not  then  conquer  Judah  (comp,  turn 
of  xiv.  31,  32).  And  with  this  last  thought  eh. 
xviii.  is  inseparably  connected  ; for  it  is  a call  of 
congratulation  to  Ethiopia  (“  woe  ” in  ver.  1 of 
A.  V.  should  be  “ ho  ! ” as  lv.  1 ; also  in  ver.  2 
omit  “saying”),  whose  deputies,  predictively  ima- 
gined as  having  come  to  Palestine  to  learn  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Assyrian  invasion  (comp,  xxxvii.  9), 
are  sent  back  by  the  prophet  charged  with  the  glad 
news  of  Asshur’s  overthrow  described  in  ver.  4-6. 
In  ver.  7 we  have  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia;  for 
‘ the  people  tall,  and  shorn  ” is  itself  “ the  pre- 
sent” to  be  brought  unto  Jehovah.  (Comp.  Acts 
viii.  26-40,  and  the  present  condition  of  Ethiopia.) 

These  repeated  predictions  of  Zion’s  deliverance 
from  Asshur  in  conjunction  with  Asshur’s  triumph 
over  Zion’s  enemies,  entered  deeply  into  the  essence 
of  the  prophet’s  public  ministry  ; the  great  aim  of 
which  was  to  fix  the  dependence  of  his  countrymen 
entirely  upon  Jehovah. 

(e.)  In  the  “ burden  of  Egypt  ” (xix.)  the  prophet 
seems  to  be  pursuing  the  same  object.  Both  Israel 
(2  K.  xvii.  4)  and  Judah  (Is.  xxxi.)  were  naturally 
disposed  to  look  towards  Egypt  for  succour  against 
Assyria.  Probably  it  was  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency that  the  prophet  is  here  directed  to  prophesy 
the  utter  helplessness  of  Egypt  under  God’s  judg- 
ments : she  should  be  given  over  to  Asshur  (the 
“cruel  lord”  and  “fierce  king”  of  ver.  4,  not 
Psammetichus),  and  should  also  suffer  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  through  civil  dissensions  and 
through  drought, — unless  this  drought  is  a figure 
founded  upon  the  peculiar  usefulness  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded 
(1-15).  But  the  result  should  be  that  numerous 
cities  of  Egypt  should  own  Jehovah  for  their  God, 
and  be  joined  in  brotherhood  with  His  worshippers 
in  Israel  and  in  Asshur ; — a reference  to  Messianic 
times.k 

(/.)  In  the  midst  of  these  “ burdens  ” stands  a 
passage  which  presents  Isaiah  in  a new  aspect,  an 
aspect  in  which  he  appears  in  this  instance  only. 
It  was  not  uncommon  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  in  the 
New  (comp.  Acts  xxi.  11)  for  a prophet  to  add  to 
his  spoken  word  an  action  symbolising  its  import. 
Sargon,  known  here  only,  was  king  of  Assyria,  pro- 
bably between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  His 
armies  were  now  in  the  south  of  Palestine  besieging 
Ashdod.  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Meroe,  and  Sethos,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  were  now  in  alliance.  The  more  emphati- 
cally to  enforce  the  warning  already  conveyed  in 
the  “ burden  of  Egypt  ” — not  to  look  thitherward 
for  help — Isaiah  was  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  streets  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  stripped  of  his 

k Comp,  the  close  of  the  “ burden  of  Tyre.”  The 
“ city  of  destruction  ” (xix.  1 8)  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  Bethshemesb  of  Jer.  xliii.  13,  specified  because 
hitherto  an  especial  seat  of  idolatry.  Onias’s  misuse 
of  this  prediction  is  well  known.  [See  Ir-ha-hkres.] 

1 In  vers.  3 and  4 the  poet  dramatically  represents 
the  feelings  of  the  Babylonians. 

m That  it  is  not  Sennacherib’s  invasion,  we  infer 
from  the  unrelieved  description  of  godlessness  and 
recklessness  (vers.  11,  12),  and  the  threatened  punisli- 
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sackcloth  mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only,  with 
his  feet  also  bare.  “ Thus  shall  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians  walk,  captives  before  the  king  of  Assyria.” 
For  three  years  was  he  directed  (from  time  to  time, 
we  may  suppose)  thus  to  show  himself  in  public 
view, — to  make  the  lesson  the  more  impressive  by 
constant  repetition. 

(gr.)  In  “ the.  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea,”  a 
poetical  designation  of  Babylonia  (xxi.  1-10),  the 
images  in  which  the  fall  of  Babylon  is  indicated  are 
sketched  with  Aeschylean  rapidity,  and  certainty 
not  less  than  Aeschylean  awfulness  and  grandeur. 
As  before  (xiii.  17),  the  Medes  are  the  captors.  It 
is  to  comfort  Judah  sighing  under  the  “ treacherous 
spoiling”  (v.  2)  and  continual  “ threshing”  (v.  10) 
of  Asshur — Ninevite  and  Babylonian — that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moves  the  prophet  to  this  utterance.* 1 

( h .)  “ The  burden  of  Dumah,” — in  which  the 
watchman  can  see  nothing  but  night,  let  them  ask 
him  as  often  as  they  will — and  “of  Arabia”  (xxi. 
11-17),  relate  apparently  to  some  Assyrian  in- 
vasion. 

(*’.)  In  “ the  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision  ” 
(xxii.  1-14)  it  is  doubtless  Jerusalem  that  is  thus 
designated,  and  not  without  sadness,  as  having  been 
so  long  the  home  of  prophetic  vision  to  so  little  re- 
sult. The  scene  presented  is  that  of  Jerusalem 
during  an  invasion ; in  the  hostile  army  are  named 
Elam  and  Kir,  nations  which  no  doubt  contributed 
troops  both  to  the  Ninevite  and  to  the  Babylonian 
armies.  The  latter  is  probably  here  contemplated.™ 
The  homiletic  purpose  of  this  prediction  in  refer- 
ence to  Isaiah’s  contemporaries,  was  to  inculcate  a 
pious  and  humble  dependence  upon  Jehovah  in 
place  of  any  mere  fleshly  confidence. 

(. k .)  The  passage  xxii.  15-25  is  singular  in  Isaiah 
as  a prophesying  against  an  individual.  Comp,  the 
word  of  Amos  (vii.)  against  Amaziah,  and  of  Jere- 
miah (xx.)  against  Pashur.  Shebna  was  probably 
as  ungodly  as  they.  One  of  the  king’s  highest 
functionaries,  he  seems  to  have  been  leader  of  a 
party  opposed  to  Jehovah  (v.  25,  “the  burden  that 
is  upon  it  ”).  Himself  a stranger  in  Jerusalem — 
perhaps  an  alien,  as  Ewald  conjectures  from  the  un- 
Hebrew  form  of  his  name — he  may  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Hezelriah’s  predecessor  Ahaz ; he  made 
great  parade  of  his  rank  (ver.  18  ; comp.  2 Sam.  xv. 
1),  and  presumed  upon  his  elevation  so  far  as  to 
hew  out  a tomb  high  up  in  the  cliffs  (probably  ou 
the  western  or  south-western  side  of  Jerusalem 
where  so  many  were  excavated)  as  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  greatness  (comp.  2 Chr.  xxxii.  33, 
margin).  We  may  believe  him  to  have  been  en- 
gaged with  this  business  outside  the  walls  when 
Isaiah  came  to  him  with  his  message.  Shebna 
fancies  his  power  securely  rooted;  but  Jehovah 
will  roll  him  up  as  a ball  and  toss  him  away  into 
a far  distant  land, — disgrace  that  he  is  to  his 
master ! his  stately  robes  of  office,  with  his  broad 
magnificent  girdle,  shall  invest  another,  Eiiakim. 
Ch.  xxxvi.  3,  seems  to  indicate  a decline  of  his 
power,  as  it  also  shows  Eiiakim ’s  promotion  to 

ment  unto  death  (ver.  14),  whereas  Hezekiah’s  piety 
was  conspicuous,  and  saved  the  city.  (Comp.  2 Chr. 
xxxvi.  12,  16.)  Moreover,  the  famine  in  2 K.  xxv.  3 
throws  light  on  Is.  xxii.  2.  That  vers.  9-11  agree 
with  2 Chr.  xxxii.  3-5  proves  nothing  : the  same 
measures  would  he  taken  in  any  invasion  (comp.  Is. 
vii.  3).  The  former  part  of  ver.  2 and  vers.  12,  13, 
describe  the  state  of  things  preceding  the  imagined 
present. 
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Shcbna’s  former  post.  Perhaps  he  was  disgraced 
and  exiled  by  Hezekiah,  after  the  event  of  xxxvii., 
when  the  sinners  in  Zion  were  overawed  and  great 
ascendency  for  a while  secured  to  the  party  which 
was  true  to  Jehovah.  If  his  fall  was  the  consequence 
of  the  Assyrian  overthrow,  we  can  better  understand 
both  the  denunciation  against  the  individual  and  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  record. 

(1.)  The  last  “ burden”  is  against  Tyre  (xxiii.). 
The  only  cause  specified  by  Isaiah  for  the  judgment 
upon  Tyre  is  her  pride  (ver.  9 ; comp.  Ez.  xxviii. 
2,  6) ; and  we  can  understand  how  the  Tyrians, 
proud  of  their  material  progress  and  its  outward 
displays,  may  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
plainer  habits  of  the  theocratic  people.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  ground.  The  contagion  of  her 
idolatry  reached  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33  ; 2 K. 
xi.  18,  xxiii.  13).  Otherwise  also  she  was  an  in- 
jurious neighbour  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  7 ; Joel  iii.  6 ; Am. 
i.  9).  It  therefore  behoved  Jehovah,  both  as 
avenging  His  own  worship,  and  as  the  guardian  and 
avenger  of  His  peculiar  people,  to  punish  Tyre. 
Shalmaneser  appears  to  have  been  foiled  in  his  five 
years’  siege ; Nebuchadnezzar  was  more  successful, 
capturing  at  least  the  mainland  part  of  the  city ; 
and  to  this  latter  circumstance  ver.  1 3 refers.11  In 
vers.  15-17  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  when 
the  pressure  of  Asshur  should  be  removed  (by  the 
Medo-Persian  conquest)  Tyre  should  revive.  Her 
utter  destruction  is  not  predicted  by  Isaiah  as  it 
afterwards  was  by  Ezekiel.  Ver.  18  probably 
points  to  Messianic  times:  comp.  Mark  vii.  26; 
Acts  xxi.  3 ; Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  4. 

9.  The  next  four  chapters,  xxi v.-xx vii.,  form  one 
prophecy  essentially  connected  with  the  preceding 
ten  “burdens”  (xiii.-xxiii.),  of  which  it  is  in 
eflect  a general  summary ; it  presents  previous  de- 
nunciations in  one  general  denunciation  which  in- 
cludes the  theocratic  people  itself,  and  therewith 
also  the  promise  of  blessings,  especially  Messianic 
blessings,  for  the  remnant.  It  no  longer  particu- 
larises (Moab,  xxv.  10,  represents  all  enemies  of 
God’s  people,  as  Edom  does  in  lxiii.  1),  but  speaks 
of  judgments  upon  lands,  cities,  and  oppressors  in 
general  terms,  the  reference  of  which  is  to  be  ga- 
thered from  what  goes  before." 

The  elegy  of  xxiv.  is  interrupted  at  ver.  13  by  a 
glimpse  at  the  happy  remnant  (ver.  15,  fires  pro- 
bably means  east),  but  is  resumed  at  ver.  16,  till 
at  ver.  21  the  dark  night  passes  away  altogether  to 
usher  in  an  inexpressibly  glorious  day.? 

" “ Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  ; this  people,” 
i.  e.  the  Chaldeans,  “ was  not : Asshur  founded  it  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,”  assigning  a loca- 
tion to  the  Chaldeans,  heretofore  nomadic,  Job  i.  17  ; 
“ they,”  the  Chaldeans,  “ set  up  their  watch-towers  ; 
they  demolished  her  (Tyre’s)  palaces  : He  made  her 
a ruin.”  In  the  face  of  all  external  evidence,  we  can- 
not accept  Ewald’s  ingenious  conjecture  of 
for 

° Thus  comp.  xxiv.  13-15,  xxvii.  9,  with  xvii.  5-8  ; 
also  xxv.  2 with  xiii.  19  ; also  xxv.  3-12  with  xviif. 
7,  xxiii.  18  ; and  xxv.  5 with  xviii.  4-6. 

p In  ver.  21,  “ Jehovah  shall  visit  the  host  of  the 
height” — stars,  symbolic  of  rulers,  as  Mark  xiii.  25. 
The  “ ancients”  of  ver.  23  represent  the  Church,  like 
the  elders  in  Rev.  iv.  4. 

q In  ver.  7 “ the  face,”  i.  e.  “ the  surface  of  the 
covering,”  is  the  veil  itself  as  lying  upon  the  earth, 
“ of  the  covering.”  In  ver.  11  we  have  the  fruitless 
endeavours  of  Moah  to  escape  out  of  the  flood  of  God’s 
wrath. 
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In  xxv.,  after  commemorating  the  destruction  of 
all  oppressors  (“  city”  ver.  2,  contemplates  Baby- 
lon as  type  of  all),  the  prophet  gives  us  in  vers 
6-9  a most  glowing  description  of  Messianic  bless- 
ings, which  connects  itself  with  the  N.  T.  by  num- 
berless links,  indicating  the  oneness  of  the  prophetic 
3pirit  (“  the  Spirit  of  Christ,”  1 Pet.  i.  11),  with, 
that  which  dwells  in  the  later  revelation.*1 

In  xxvi.,  vers.  12-18  describe  the  new,  happy 
state  of  God’s  people  as  God’s  work  wholly  (comp. 
13,  “by  thee  only”)  ; all  their  efforts  were  fruit- 
less till  God  graciously  interposed.  The  new  con- 
dition of  Israel  is  figuratively  a resurrection  (comp. 
Ezekiel’s  vision  of  dry  bones,  Ez.  xxxvii.),  a fruit 
of  omnipotent  agency  ; as  indeed  the  glorified  state 
of  Ihe  Church  hereafter  will  be  literally  a resur- 
rection. 

In  xxvii.  1,  “Leviathan  the  fleeing  serpent,  and 
Leviathan  the  twisting  serpent,  and  the  dragon  in 
the  sea,”  are  perhaps  Nineveh  and  Babylon — two 
phases  of  the  same  Asshur — and  Egypt  (comp.  ver. 
13) ; all,  however,  symbolizing  adverse  powers  ot 
evil.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  period  or 
his  ministry,  Isaiah  already  contemplates  the  future 
deliverance  of  his  people  as  a restoration  from  cap- 
tivity, especially  from  Assyria,  vers.  12,  13  (comp, 
xi.  11,  16),  as  he  does  in  the  second  part; — Babylon 
being  a second  phase  of  Asshur. 

10.  Chs.  xxviii.-xxxv.  The  former  part  of  this  sec- 
tion seems  to  be  of  a fragmentary  character,  being 
as  Hengstenberg  with  much  probability  conjectures, 
the  substance  of  discourses  not  fully  communicated, 
and  spoken  at  different  times.  The  latter  part 
hangs  more,  closely  together,  and  may  with  consi- 
derable certainty  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib’s invasion.  At  such  a season  the  spirit  or 
prophecy  would  be  especially  awake. 

xxviii.  1-6  is  clearly  predictive ; it  therefore 
preceded  Shalmaneser’s  invasion,  when  Samaria, 
“ the  crown  of  pride  ” surmounting  its  beautiful 
hill,  was  destroyed.  But  the  men  of  Judah  also, 
ver.  7 (comp.  ver.  14)  are  threatened.  And  here  we 
have  a picture  given  us  of  the  wav  in  which  Jeho- 
vah’s word  was  received  by  Isaiah’s  contemporaries. 
Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk  with  a spirit  of  in- 
fatuation,— “ they  erred  in  vision,  they  stumbled 
in  judgment,”  and  therefore  only  scoffed  at  his 
ministrations/ 

In  the  lips  of  these  false  prophets,  prophesying, 
in  proportion  to  its  falsehood,  would  be  exaggerated 
in  the  wildness  and  incoherency  of  the  style.  Hence 

r “ The  priest  and  the  prophet.”  There  is  no 
reason  to  understand  these  as  connected  with  idolatry. 
There  were  always  (it  would  seem)  a numerous  party 
who  assumed  the  hair-wove  mantle  of  the  prophet 
(“  wearing  a hairy  garment  to  deceive  ”)  ; and  these 
sable-clad  men  perhaps  even  swarmed  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  [Elijah,  p.  525  b,  note.]  The  priests, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  the  aristocracy  of  Judah, 
and,  under  the  king,  to  a great  extent  ruled  its 
policy.  Like  the  coalition  of  strategus  and  orator 
at  Athens,  so  priest  and  prophet  played  into  each 
other’s  hands  at  Jerusalem.  Whatever  public  po- 
licy the  priests  advised,  they  would  be  seconded 
therein  by  prophets,  “ in  the  name  of  Jehovah.” 
Isaiah’s  contemporary  shews  us  in  what  an  unprin- 
cipled manner  the  prophets  abused  their  function 
for  their  own  advantage  (Mic.  iii.  5-7,  11):  “The 
prophets  prophesied  falsely,  and  the  priests  hare 
rule  by  their  means”  (Jer.  v.  31).  Hence  prophets 
and  priests  are  so  often  named  together  (comp, 
xxix.  9,  10). 
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the  scoffing  prophets  and  priests  made  it  a matter 
of  reproach  against  Isaiah  that  his  style  was  so 
plain  and  simple, — as  if  he  were  dealing  with  little 
children,  ver.  9.  And  in  mockery  they  accumu- 
late monosyllables  as  imitating  his  style  (tsav  la- 
tsav,  tsav  la-tsav,  kav  la-kav,  kav  la-kav,  zeeir 
sham,  zeeir  sham,  ver.  10).  “ Twist  my  words” 

(is  Isaiah’s  reply)  “ into  a mocking  jabber  if  ye 
will ; God  shall  in  turn  speak  to  you  by  the  jabber 
of  foreign  invaders!”  (comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  49). 
They  trusted  that  they  had  made  a “ vision  ” — a 
compact  with  death  and  hell  (vers.  15,  18,  “ agree- 
ment,” Hebr.  vision ),  and  that  through  the  mea- 
sures which  they,  seer  and  priest  together,  had 
adopted,  no  invasion  should  hurt  them.  But,  the 
stone  which  Jehovah  lays  in  Zion  (God’s  own  pro- 
phets) alone  secures  those  who  trust  in  it ; ye  shall 
perish  (16-22),  Yer.  16  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to 
Christ;  He  is  now  the  prophet  who  saves  those 
who  believe  in  Him. — This  glimpse  into  Hebrew 
life  explains  to  us  in  part  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  prophetic  ministry.  The  travesty  of  “ the  word 
of  Jehovah  ” preoccupied  men’s  minds,  or  at  least 
confused  them  ; while  further  the  conflicting  voices 
of  different  prophets,  the  false  and  the  true,  would 
furnish  then,  as  in  all  ages  it  does  to  the  worldly 
and  the  sceptical,  a ground  for  entire  disbelief. 

“ Cannot  ye  wise  men  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
your  affairs  in  relation  to  God  that  shrewdness  and 
wisdom,  which  the  farmer  displays  in  dealing  with 
his  various  businesses,  and  which  God  has  given 
alike  to  him  and  to  you?”  (23-29). 

Ch.  xxix.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  visited  with 
extreme  danger  and  terror,  and  then  sudden  deli- 
verance, vers.  1-8.  (Sennacherib’s  invasion  again  !) 
But  the  threatening  and  promise  seemed  very  enig- 
matical ; prophets,  and  rulers,  and  scholars,  could 
make  nothing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Alas ! the 
people  themselves  will  only  hearken  to  the  prophets 
and  priests  speaking  out  of  their  own  heart ; even 
their  so-called  piety  to  Jehovah  is  regulated,  not  by 
His  true  organs,  but  by  pretended  ones,  ver.  13 
'comp,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their 
rabbins  and  to  Christ,  Matt.  xv.  8,9);  but  all  their 
vaunted  policy  shall  be  confounded  ; the  wild  wood 
shall  become  a fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field 
a wild  wood  ; — the  humble  pupils  of  Jehovah  and 
these  self-wise  leaders  shall  interchange  their  places 
of  dishonour  and  prosperity,  vers.  1 3-24. 

One  instance  of  the  false  leading  of  these  prophets 
and  priests  (xxx.  1)  in  opposition  to  the  true  pro- 
phets (vers.  10,  11),  was  the  policy  of  courting  the 
help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria.  Against  this, 
Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest,  which  he  does  both 
in  xxx.  1-17,  and  in  xxxi.  1-3,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  fruitlessness  of  all  measures  of  hu- 
man policy  and  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah 
alone  for  deliverance.  In  xxx.  18-33,  and  xxxi. 
4-9,  there  is  added  to  each  address  the  prediction 
of  the  Assyrian’s  overthrow  and  its  consequences, 
xxx.  19-24,  in  terms  which,  when  read  in  the  light 
of  the  event,  seem  very  clear,  but  which  no  doubt 
appeared  to  the  worldly  and  sceptical  at  the  time 
mere  frenzy. 

As  the  time  approaches,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 


6 In  ver.  10,  read  “some  days  over  a year  shall 
ye  be  troubled.” 

1 The  reference  to  “the  book  of  Jehovah,”  v.  16, 
as  containing  this  prediction,  deserves  notice.  As  the 
prophet’s  spoken  word  was  “ the  word  of  Jehovah,” 
so  his  written  word  is  here  called  “ the  book  of 
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becomes  more  and  more  glowing ; that  marvellous 
deliverance  from  Asshur,  wherein  God’s  “ Name  n 
(xxx.  27)  so  gloriously  came  near,  opens  even  clearer 
glimpses  into  the  time  when  God  should  indeed  come 
and  reign,  in  the  Anointed  One,  and  when  virtue  and 
righteousness  should  everywhere  prevail  (xxxii.  1-8, 
15-20)  ; then  the  mighty  Jehovah  should  be  a king 
dwelling  amongst  His  people  (xxxiii.  17,  22)  ; He 
should  Himself  be  a sea  of  glory  and  defence  en- 
circling them,  in  which  all  hostile  galleys  should 
perish.  At  that  glorious  display  of  Jehovah’s 
nearness  (namely,  that  afforded  in  the  Assyrian’s 
overthrow),  they  who  had  rejected  Jehovah  in  His 
servants  and  prophets,  the  sinners  in  Zion,  should  be 
filled  with  dismay,  dreading  lest  His  terrible  judg- 
ment should  alight  upon  themselves  also  (xxxiii. 
14).  With  these  glorious  predictions  are  blended 
also  descriptions  of  the  grief  and  despair  which 
should  precede  that  hour,  xxxii.  9-14  (?)s  and 
xxxiii.  7-9,  and  the  earnest  prayer  then  to  be 
offered  by  the  pious  (xxxiii.  2). 

In  ch.  xxxiv.  the  prediction  must  certainly  be 
taken  with  a particular  reference  to  Idumea  (this 
is  shown  by  the  challenge  in  ver.  16,  to  compare 
the  fulfilment  with  the  prophecy)  ; we  are  however 
led  both  by  the  placing  of  the  prophecy  and  by 
lxiii.  2,  to  take  it  in  a general  sense  as  well  as 
typical.* 

As  xxxiv.  has  a general  sense,  so  xxxv.  indicates 
in  general  terms  the  deliverance  of  Israel  as  if  out  of 
captivity,  rejoicing  in  their  secure  and  happy  march 
through  the  wilderness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  description  is  meant  to  apply  to  any  delivei* 
ance  out  of  temporal  captivity,  closely  as  the 
imagery  approaches  that  of  the  second  part.  It 
rather  seems  to  picture  the  march  of  the  spiritual 
Israel  to  her  eternal  Zion  (Heb.  xii.  22). 

11.  xxxvii.-xxxix.  — At  length  the  season  so 
often,  though  no  doubt  obscurely  foretold,  arrived. 
The  Assyrian  was  near  with  forces  apparently  irre- 
sistible. In  the  universal  consternation  which  en- 
sued, all  the  hope  of  the  state  centred  upon  Isaiah ; 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state,  — Shebna 
too, — wait  upon  him  in  the  name  of  their  sove- 
reign, confessing  that  they  were  now  in  the  very 
extremity  of  danger,  xxxvii.  3,  and  entreating  his 
prayers ; — a signal  token  this,  of  the  approved 
fidelity  of  the  prophet  in  the  ministry  which  he 
had  so  long  exercised.  The  short  answer  which 
Jehovah  gave  through  him  was,  that  the  Assyrian 
king  should  hear  intelligence  which  would  send  him 
back  to  his  own  land,  there  to  perish.  The  eveut 
shows  that  the  intelligence  pointed  to  was  that  of 
the  destruction  of  his  army.  Accordingly  Heze- 
kiah  communicated  to  Sennacherib,  now  at  Libnah, 
his  refusal  to  submit,  expressing  his  assurance  of 
being  protected  by  Jehovah  (comp.  ver.  10).  This 
drew  from  the  Assyrian  king-  a letter  of  defiance 
against  Jehovah  Himself,  as  being  no  more  able  to 
defend  Jerusalem,  than  other  tutelary  gods  had 
been  to  defend  the  countries  which  he  had  con- 
quered. On  Hezekiah  spreading  this  letter  before 
Jehovah  in  the  Temple  for  Him  to  read  and  answer 
(ver.  17),  Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  send  a fuller 
reply  to  the  pious  king  (21-35),  the  manifest  object 


Jehovah.”  It  shews  Isaiah’s  estimate  of  his  pro- 
phetical writings.  So  xxx.  8 points  to  an  enduring 
record  in  which  he  was  to  deposit  his  testimony  con- 
cerning Egypt.  (In  xxx.  9,  for  “ That  thi6  i6,”  &c., 
read  “ Because  this  is,”  &c.) 
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of  which  was  the  more  completely  to  signalise, 
especially  to  God’s  own  people  themselves,  the 
meaning  of  the  coming  event.11  , How  the  deliver- 
ance was  to  be  effected,  Isaiah  was  not  commis- 
sioned to  tell ; but  the  very  next  night  (2  K.  xix. 
35)  brought  the  appalling  fulfilment.  A divine 
interposition  so  marvellous,  so  evidently  miraculous, 
was  in  its  magnificence  worthy  of  being  the  kernel 
of  Isaiah’s  whole  book ; it  is  indeed  that  without 
which  the  whole  book  falls  to  pieces,  but  with 
which  it  forms  a well  organised  whole  (Comp.  Ps. 
lxxvi.,  xlvi.,  xlviii.). 

Chs.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  chronologically  precede  the 
two  previous  ones  ; x but  there  seems  to  be  a two- 
rold  purpose  in  this  arrangement ; one  ethical,  to 
illustrate  God’s  discipline  exercised  over  His  most 
favoured  servants,  and  the  other  literary,  to  intro- 
duce by  the  prediction  of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
the  second  part  of  the  book.  As  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters  look  back  upon  the  prediction  of 
the  first  part,  and  therefore  stand  even  before 
xxxviii.,  so  xxxix.  looks  forward  to  the  subsequent 
prophesyings,  and  is  therefore  placed  immediately 
before  them.7 

12.  The  last  27  chapters  form  a prophecy, 
whose  coherence  of  structure  and  unity  of  author- 
ship are  generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  deny 
that  it  was  written  by  Isaiah.  The  point  of  time 
and  situation  from  which  the  prophet  here  speaks, 
is  for  the  most  part  that  of  the  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon (comp.,  e.g.,  lxiv.  10, 11).  But  this  is  adopted 
on  a principle  already  noted  as  characterising  “vi- 
sion,” viz.,  that  the  prophet  sees  the  future  as  if 
present.  That  the  present  with  the  prophet  in  this 
section  was  imagined  and  not  real,  is  indicated  by 
the  specification  of  sins  which  are  rebuked ; as  neg- 
lect of  sacrifices  (xliii.  22-24),  unacceptable  sacri- 
fices (lxvi.  3),  various  idolatries  (lvii.  3-10,  lxv. 
3,  4) ; sins  belonging  to  a period  before  the  exile, 
and  not  to  the  exile  itself.2  But  that  this  ima- 
gined time  and  place  should  be  maintained  through 
so  long  a composition  is  unquestionably  a remark- 
able phenomenon.  It  is,  however,  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  the  prophet  in  these  later  prophesyings 
is  a writer  rather  than  a public  speaker,  writing 
for  the  edification  of  God’s  people  in  those  future 
days  of  the  approach  of  which  Isaiah  was  aware. 
For  the  punishment  of  exile  had  been  of  old  de- 
nounced in  case  of  disobedience  even  by  Moses  him- 
self (Lev.  xxvi.  31* *35),  and  thus  contemplated  by 


Solomon  (IK.  viii.  46-50)  ; moreover,  Isaiah  had 
himself  often  realised  and  predicted  it,  with  refer- 
ence repeatedly  to  Babylon  in  particular  (xxxix.  6, 
7,  xxvii.  12,  13,  xxi.  2,  10,  xiv.  2,  3,  xi.  11,  12, 

vi.  11, 12) ; which  was  also  done  by  Micah  (iv.  10, 

vii.  12,  13).  Apart  therefore  from  the  immediate 
suggestion  of  an  inspiring  afflatus,  it  was  a thought 
already  fixed  in  Isaiah’s  mind  by  a chain  of  fore- 
going revelations,  that  the  Hebrews  would  be  de- 
ported to  Babylon,  and  that  too  within  a generation 
or  two.  We  dwell  upon  this,  because  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  and  we  have  already  made  the  re- 
mark, that  “vision”  even  in  its  most  heightened 
form  still  adapted  itself  more  or  less  to  the  pre- 
vious mental  condition  of  the  seer.  We  can  under- 
stand, therefore,  how  Isaiah  might  be  led  to  write 
prophesyings,  such  as  should  serve  as  his  ministerial 
bequest  to  his  people  when  the  hour  of  their  cap- 
tivity should  have  fallen  upon  them. 

This  same  fact,  namely,  that  the  prophet  is  here, 
in  the  undisturbed  retirement  of  his  chamber,  giv- 
ing us  a written  prophecy,  and  not  recording,  as  in 
the  early  part  of  the  book,  spoken  discourses,  goes 
far  to  explain  the  greater  profusion  of  words,  and  the 
clearer,  more  flowing,  and  more  complete  exposition 
of  thoughts,  which  generally  characterise  this  second 
part;  whereas  the  first  part  frequently  exhibits 
great  abruptness,  and  a close  compression  and  terse- 
ness of  diction,  at  times  almost  enigmatical — as  an 
indignant  man  might  speak  among  gainsayers  from 
whom  little  was  to  be  hoped.  This  difierence  of 
style,  so  far  as  it  exists  (for  it  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated)  may  be  further  ascribed  to  the  differ- 
ence of  purpose;  for  here  Isaiah  generally  appears 
as  the  tender  and  compassionate  comforter  of  the 
pious  and  afflicted ; whereas  before  he  appears 
rather  as  accuser  and  denouncer.  There  exists 
after  all  sufficient  similarity  of  diction  to  indi- 
cate Isaiah’s  hand  (see  Keil’s  Einleitung,  §72, 
note  7). 

This  second  part  falls  into  three  sections,  each,  as 
it  happens,  consisting  of  nine  chapters ; the  twc 
first  end  with  the  refrain,  “ There  is  no  peace,  saith 
Jehovah  (or  “my  God”),  to  the  wicked;”  and  the 
third  with  the  same  thought  amplified. 

(1.)  The  first  section  (xl.-xlviii.)  has  for  its  main 
topic  the  comforting  assurance  of  the  deliverance 
from  Babylon  by  Koresh  (Cyrus)  who  is  even 
named  twice  (xli.  2,  3,  25,  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4,  13, 
xlvi.  11,  xlviii.  14,  15).a  This  section  abounds 


u How  like  Isaiah’s  style  the  whole  passage  is  ! 
xxx vii.  26  refers  to  the  numerous  predictions  of  As- 
shur’s  conquests  and  overthrow  found  in  preceding 
parts  of  the  book  (comp.  xliv.  8;  xlvi.  9-11,  &c.). 
Comp.  ver.  27  with  xli.  2.  “Sign”  inver.  30,  as  in 
vii.  14-16  ; — “There  must  he  a remnant;  therefore 
ye  shall  now  he  delivered.”  For  further  explanation, 
Ewald  refers  to  the  law  in  Lev.xx  v.  5,  11  :■ — “ Your 
condition  this  year  will  he  like  that  of  a Sabbath  year  ; 
next  year  (the  land  being  even  then  not  quite  cleared 
of  invaders)  like  that  of  the  jubilee  year  : as  at  the 
jubilee  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  starts  afresh, 
restored  to  its  proper  condition,  so  now  reformation, 
the  fruit  of  affliction,  shall  introduce  better  days,” 
(ver.  31). 

* For  Hezekiah’s  sickness  was  15  years  before  his 
death,  whereas  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib’s  army 
(so  chronologers  determine)  occurred  12  or  13  years 
before  the  same  date. 

y Since  xxxviii.  9-20  is  not  in  2 K.,  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  2 K.  are  found  many  touches  not  found 
in  Is  ( e . g.  2 K.  xviii.  14-16  ; xx.  4,  5,  9,  &c.), 
critics  are  generally  agreed  that  neither  account  was 


drawn  from  the  other,  but  both  of  them  from  the 
record  mentioned  in  2 Chr.  xxxii.  32  as  “ the  vision 
of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  (found)  in 
(not,  as  in  A.  V.,  “ and  in”)  the  book  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel which  record  Isaiah  adopted 
with  modifications  into  the  compilation  of  his  pro- 
phecies. 

* As  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  God’s  own  people  that 
Isaiah  writes,  and  not  to  affect  heathen  nations  to 
whom  he  had  no  commission,  the  arguing  against 
idolatry,  of  which  we  have  so  much  in  this  part,  i6  to 
be  ascribed  to  idolatrous  tendencies  among  the  He- 
brews themselves,  which  ceased  at  the  captivity  ; for 
the  deportation  probably  (Hengst.)  affected  chiefly 
the  best  disposed  of  the  nation,  especially  the  priests, 
of  whom  there  appears  to  have  been  a dispropor- 
tionate number  both  among  those  who  were  exiled 
and  those  who  returned. 

a The  point  has  been  argued  for,  and  the  evidence 
seems  satisfactory  (Havernick,  Hengst.),  that  Koresh, 
a word  meaning  Sun,  was  commonly  in  the  East,  and 
particularly  in  Persia,  a title  of  princes,  and  that  it 
was  assumed  by  Cyrus,  whose  origin?’  name  was 
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vith  arguments  against  idolatry,  founded  mainly 
vnot  wholly,  see  the  noble  passage  xliv.  9-20)  upon 
the  gift  of  prediction  possessed  by  Jehovah’s  pro- 
phets, especially  as  shown  by  their  predicting  Cy- 
rus, and  even  naming  him  (xli.  26,  xliv.  8,  24-26, 
xlv.  4,  19,  21,  xlvi.  8-11,  xlviii.  3-8,  15).  Idols 
and  heathen  diviners  are  taunted  with  not  being 
able  to  predict  (xli.  1-7,  21-24,  xliii.  8-13,  xlv. 
20-21,  xlvii.  10-13).  This  power  of  foretelling  the 
future,  as  shown  in  this  instance,  is  insisted  upon 
as  the  test  of  divinity .b  It  is  of  importance  to  ob- 
serve, in  reference  to  the  prophet’s  standing-point 
in  this  second  part,  that  in  speaking  both  of  the 
captivity  in  Babylon  and  of  the  deliverance  out  of 
it,  there  is  (excepting  Cyrus’s  name)  no  specifica- 
tion of  particular  circumstances,  such  as  we  might 
expect  to  find  if  the  writer  had  written  at  the  end 
of  the  exile ; the  delineation  is  of  a general  kind, 
borrowed  frequently  from  the  history  of  Moses  and 
Joshua.  Let  it  be  observed,  in  particular,  that  the 
language  respecting  the  wilderness  (e.  g.  xli.  17-20), 
through  which  the  redeemed  were  to  pass,  is  un- 
mistakeably  ideal  and  symbolical. 

It  is  characteristic  of  sacred  prophecy  in  general, 
that  the  “ vision  ” of  a great  deliverance  leads  the 
seer  to  glance  at.  the  great  deliverance  to  coine 
through  Jesus  Christ.  This  association  of  ideas'  is 
found  in  several  passages  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah , 
in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army 
suggests  the  thought  of  Christ  (e.  g.  x.  24— xi.  16, 
xxxi.  8-xxxii.  2).  This  principle  of  association 
prevails  in  the  second  part  taken  as  a whole ; but 
in  the  first  section,  taken  apart,  it  appears  as  yet 
imperfectly.  However,  xlii.  1-7  is  a clear  pre- 
diction of  the  Messiah,  and  that  too  as  viewed  in 
part  in  contrast  with  Cyrus  ; for  the  “ servant  ” of 
Jehovah  is  meek  and  gentle  (ver.  2,  3),  and  will 
establish  the  true  religion  in  the  earth  (ver.  4). 
Nevertheless,  since  the  prophet  regards  the  two 
deliverances  as  referable  to  the  same  type  of  thought 
(comp.  lxi.  1-3),  so  the  announcement  of  one  (xl.  3-5) 
is  held  by  all  the  four  Evangelists,  and  by  John 
Baptist  himself,  as  predictive  of  the  announcement 
of  the  other.0 

(2.)  The  second  section  (xlix.-lvii.)  is  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  several  features.  The 
person  of  Cyrus  as  well  as  his  name,  and  the  speci- 
fication of  Babylon  (named  in  the  first  section  four 
times)  and  of  its  gods,  and  of  the  Chaldaeans 
(named  before  five  times),  disappear  altogether. 
Return  from  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of 

A gradates,  on  his  ascending  the  throne.  It  stands, 
however,  in  history  as  his  own  proper  name.  This 
instance  of  particularising  in  prophecy  is  paralleled 
by  the  specification  of  Josiah’s  name  (1  K.  xiii.  2) 
some  350  years  before  his  time. 

b It  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  passages  above  cited 
of  impudent  and  indeed  suicidal  mendacity,  if  they 
were  not  written  before  Cyrus  appeared  on  the  poli- 
tical scene. 

* For  the  discussion  and  refutation  of  all  exposi- 
tions which  understand  by  “ the  servant  of  Jehovah  ” 
here  or  in  the  second  section  the  Jewish  people,  or 
the  pious  among  them,  or  the  prophetical  order,  or 
some  other  object  than  the  Messiah,  comp.  Hengsten- 
berg’s  Christology,  vol.  ii. 

d In  this  passage  Christ  is  called  “ Israel,”  as  the 
concentration  and  consummation  of  the  covenant- 
people — as  He  in  whom  its  idea  is  to  be  realised. 

e That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  object  which  in 
“vision”  the  prophet  saw  in  l.  6,  and  in  lii.  13, 
liii.  12  (connecting  lii.  13  with  liii.  12  as  one 
passage),  will  hardly  be  questioned  amongst  our- 
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and  at  length  (xlix.  9-26,  li.  9— lii.  12,  lv.  12,  13, 
lvii.  14)  ; but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of 
being  applied  to  the  spiritual  and  Messianic,  as 
well  as  to  the  literal  restoration.  And  that  the. 
Messianic  restoration  (whether  a spiritual  restora- 
tion or  not)  is  principally  intended,  is  clear  from 
the  connexion  of  the  restoration  promised  in  xlix. 
9-25  with  the  Messiah  portrayed  in  xlix.  1-8  ;d 
from  the  description  of  the  suffering  Christ  (in  1. 
5,  6)  in  the  midst  of  the  promise  of  deliverance 
(1.  1-11)  ; from  the  same  description  in  lii.  13-liii, 
12,  between  the  passages  li.  1-lii.  12,  and  liv.  1-17 
and  from  the  exhibition  of  Christ  in  lv.  4 (con- 
nected in  ver.  3 with  the  Messianic  promise  given 
to  David),  forming  the  foundation  on  which  is 
raised  the  promise  of  lv.  3-13.  Comp,  also  the 
interpretation  of  liv.  13  given  by  Christ  Himself 
in  John  vi.  45,  and  that  of  lxi.  1-3  in  Luke  iv.  18. 
In  fact  the  place  of  Cyrus  in  the  first  section  is  in 
this  second  section  held  by  his  greater  Antitype.e 

(3.)  In  the  third  section  (lviii.-lxvi.)  as  Cyrus 
nowhere  appeal’s,  so  neither  does  “ Jehovah’s  ser- 
vant” occur  so  frequently  to  view  as  in  the  se- 
cond. The  only  delineation  of  the  latter  is  in 
lxi.  1-3  and  in  lxiii.  1-6,  9.  He  no  longer  ap- 
pears as  suffering,  but  only  as  saving  and  aveng- 
ing Zion.f  The  section  is  mainly  occupied  with 
various  practical  exhortations  founded  upon  the 
views  of  the  future  already  set  forth.  In  the 
second  the  paraenesis  is  almost  all  consoling,  taking 
in  lv.  1-7  the  form  of  advice ; only  in  lii.  and  to- 
wards the  close  in  lvi.  9— lvii.  14  is  the  language 
accusing  and  minatory.  In  this  third  section,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  prophesying  is  very  much  in 
this  last  named  strain  (cf.  lviii.  1-7,  lix.  1-8,  lxv. 
1-16,  lxvi.  1-6,  15-17,  24);  taking  the  form  of 
national  self-bewailment  in  lix.  9-15  and  lxiii.  15- 
lxiv.  12.  Still,  interspersed  in  this  admonition, 
accusation,  and  threatening,  there  are  gleams,  and 
even  bright  tracts,  of  more  cheering  matter ; be- 
sides the  conditional  promises  as  arguments  for  well- 
doing in  lviii.  8-14  and  lxvi.  1,  2,  we  have  the 
long  passage  of  general  and  unconditional  promise 
in  lix.  20— lxiii.  6,  and  the  shorter  ones  lxv.  17-25, 
lxvi.  7-14,  18-23  ; and  in  some  of  these  passages 
the  future  of  Zion  is  depicted  with  brighter  colour- 
ing than  almost  anywhere  before  in  the  whole 
book.  But  on  the  whole  the  predominant  feature 
of  this  section  is  exhortation  with  the  view,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  qualifying  men  to  receive  the  pro- 
mised blessings.  There  was  to  be  “ no  peace  for 

selves,  except  by  those  whose  minds  are  prepos- 
sessed by  the  notion  that  predictive  revelation  is  in- 
conceivable. Meanwhile  all  will  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  Ewald’s  remark  : “In  the  Servant  of  Jahve, 
who  so  vividly  hovers  before  his  view,  the  prophet 
discerns  a new  clear  light  shed  abroad  over  all  pos- 
sible situations  of  that  time ; in  Him  he  finds  the 
balm  of  consolation,  the  cheer  of  everlasting  hope, 
the  weapon  wherewith  to  combat  and  shame  down 
those  who  understand  not  the  time,  the  means  of 
impressive  exhortation,.  And  if  in  this  long  piece 
(xl.-lxvi.)  a multitude  of  very  diverse  weighty 
thoughts  emerge  into  view,  yet  this  is  the  dominant 
thought  which  binds  everything  together”  (Pro- 
pheten,  ii.  p.  407). 

f Restoration  from  captivity  is  spoken  of  in  lviii.  12, 
lxi.  4-7,  lxii.  4,  5,  10  ; but  for  the  most  part  in  such 
general  terms  as  might  easily  be  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  spiritual  restoration  only  : but  since  the 
literal  restoration  pre-required  repentance,  this  ex- 
hortation may  be  taken  with  a reference  to  literal 
restoration  as  well. 
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the  wicked,”  bat  only  for  those  who  turned  from 
ungodliness  in  Jacob  ; and  therefoi  e the  prophet  in 
such  various  forms  of  exhortations  urges  the  topic 
of  repentance, — promising,  advising,  leading  to  con- 
fession (lxiv.  6-12  ; comp.  Hos.  xiv.  2,  3),  warn- 
ing, threatening.  In  reference  to  the. sins  especially 
selected  for  rebuke,  we  find  specified  idolatry  Ixv. 
3,  4,  11,  lxvi.  17  (as  in  the  second  section  Mi. 
3-10),  bloodshedding,  and  injustice  (lix.  1-15), 
selfishness  (lxv.  5),  and  merely  outward  and  cere- 
monial religiousness  (lxvi.  1-3).  If  it  were  not  for 
the  place  given  to  idolatry,  we  might  suppose  with 
Dr.  Henderson  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  already  by 
prophetic  anticipation  rebuking  the  Judaism  of  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ, — so  accurately  in  many  places 
are  its  features  delineated  as  denounced  in  theN.  T. 
But  the  specification  of  idolatry  leads  us  to  seek  for 
the  immediate  objects  of  this  paraenesis  in  the  pro- 
phet’s own  time,  when  indeed  the  Pharisaism  dis- 
played in  the  N.  T.  already  existed,  being  in  fact  in 
all  ages  the  natural  product  of  an  unconverted, 
unspiritual  heart  combining  with  the  observance  of 
a positive  religion,  and  in  all  ages  (comp.  e.  g.  Ps. 
1.)  antagonistic  to  true  piety. 

While  we  can  clearly  discern  certain  dominant 
thoughts  and  aims  in  each  of  these  three  sections, 
we  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  them  pursued 
with  the  regularity  which  we  look  for  in  a modern 
sermon  ; such  treatment  is  wholly  aiien  from  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  always  more  or  less  is  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  wTord  desultory.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  these,  as  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
book,  the  transitions  sudden,  and  the  exhortation 
every  now  and  then  varied  by  dramatic  interlocu- 
tion, by  description,  by  odes  of  thanksgiving,  by 
prayers. 

III.  Numberless  attacks  have  been  made  by 
German  critics  upon  the  integrity  of  the  wdiole 
book,  different  critics  pronouncing  different  por- 
tions of  the  first  part  spurious,  and  many  concur- 
ring to  reject  the  second  part  altogether.  A few 
observations,  particularly  on  this  latter  point,  ap- 
pear therefore  to  be  necessary. 

1 . The  first  writer  who  ever  breathed  a suspicion 
that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of  the  last  twenty- 
seven  chapters  was  Koppe,  in  remarks  upon  ch.  1., 
in  his  German  translation  of  Lowth’s  Isaiah,  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1779-1781.  This  was  pre- 
sently after  followed  up  by  Doderlein,  especially  in 
his  Latin  translation  and  commentary  in  1789  ; by 
Eichhorn  who  in  a later  period  most  fully  developed 
his  views  on  this  point  in  his  Hebraischen  Pro- 
pheten,  1816-1819;  and  the  most  fully  and 
effectively  by  Justi.  The  majority  of  the  German 
critics  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  these  views : 
as  Paulus  (1793),  Bertholdt  (1812),  De  Wette 
(1817),  Gesenius  (1820,  1821),  Hitzig  (1833), 
Knobel  (1838),  Umbreit  and  Ewald  (1841).  De- 
fenders of  the  integrity  of  the  book  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  wanting  — particularly  Jahn  in  his 
Einleitung  (1802);  Moller  in  his  De  Authentid 
Oraculorum  Jesaiae  (Copenhagen,  1825)  ; Kleinert 
in  his  Aechtheit  des  Jesaias  (1829)  ; Hengsten- 
berg  in  his  Christology,  vol.  ii. ; Havernick, 
Einleitung,  B.  iii.  (1849)  ; Stier  in  his  Jesaias  nicht 
Pseudo- Jesaias  (1850);  and Keil, Einleitung  (1853), 
in  which  last  the  reader  will  find  a most  satis- 
factory compendium  of  the  controversy  and  of  the 
grounds  for  the  generally  received  view. 

2.  The  catalogue  of  authors  who  gainsay  Isaiah’s 
authorship  of  this  second  pail  is,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, of  critical  ability  and  of  profound  Hebrew 
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scholarship,  sufficiently  imposing.  Nevertheless 
when  we  come  to  inquire  into  their  greunds  of  ob- 
jection, we  soon  cease  to  attach  much  value  to  this 
formidable  array  of  authorities.  The  circumstance 
mainly  urged  by  them  is  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  the  author  has  to  a considerable  view  taken 
his  standing-point  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonish 
Captivity  as  if  that  were  his  present,  and  from 
thence  looks  forward  into  the  subsequent  future. 
Now  is  it  possible  (they  ask)  that  in  such  a manner 
and  to  such"  a degree  a Seer  should  step  out  of  his 
own  time,  and  plant  his  foot  so  firmly  in  a later 
time  ? We  must  grant  (they  urge)  that  he  might 
gaze  upon  a future  not  very  distant,  as  if  present, 
and  represent  it  accordingly ; but  in  the  case  before 
us  infallible  insight  and  prescience  must  be  pre- 
dicated of  him  ; for  this  idea  of  an  Isaiah  who 
knows  even  Cyrus’s  name  was  not  realised  for 
two  centuries  later,  and  a chance  hit  is  here  out 
of  the  question.  “ This,  however,  is  inconceivable. 
A prophet’s  prescience  must  be  limited  to  the  no- 
tion of  foreboding  (. Ahnung ),  and  to  the  deduc- 
tions from  patent  facts  taken  in  combination  with 
real  or  supposed  truths.  Prophets  were  bounded 
like  other  men  by  the  horizon  of  their  own  age; 
they  borrowed  the  object  of  their  soothsaying  from 
their  present ; and  excited  by  the  relations  of  their 
present  they  spoke  to  their  contemporaries  of  what 
affected  other  people’s  minds  or  their  own,  occu- 
pying themselves  only  with  that  future  whose  re- 
wards or  punishments  were  likely  to  reach  their 
contemporaries.  For  exegesis  the  position  is  im- 
pregnable, that  the  prophetic  writings  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  each  case  out  of  the  relations  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the  prophet ; and  from 
this  follows  as  a corollary  the  critical'  Canon : that 
that  time,  those  time-relations,  out  of  which  a pro- 
phetic writer  is  explained,  are  his  time,  his  time- 
relations  ; — to  that  time  he  must  be  refereed  as  the 
date  of  his  own  existence”  (Hitzig,  p.  463-468). 

3.  This  is  the  main  argument.  Other  grounds 
which  are  alleged  are  confessedly  “secondary  and 
external,”  and  are  really  of  no  great  weight.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  founded  upon  the  differ- 
ence in  the  complexion  of  style  which  has  already 
been  noticed  ; this  point  will  come  into  view  again 
presently.  A number  of  particulars  of  diction  said 
to  be  non-Isaianic  have  been  accumulated  ; but  the 
reasoning  founded  upon  them  has  been  satisfactorily 
met  by  opposing  evidence  of  a similar  kind  (see 
Keil,  Einleitung,  §72).  It  is  not,  however,  on 
such  considerations  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  by 
the  impugners  of  the  Isaianic  authorship  of  this 
portion  of  Scripture:  the  great  ground  of  objection 
is,  as  already  stated,  the  incompatibility  of  those 
phaenomena  of  prediction  which  are  noted  in  the 
writings  in  question,  with  the  subjective  theories  ot 
inspiration  (or  rather  non-inspiration)  which  the 
reader  has  just  had  submitted  to  him.  The  incom- 
patibility is  confessed.  But  where  is  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  to  be  sought  ? Are  those  theories 
so  certainly  true  that  all  evidence  must  give  way 
to  them?  This  is  not  the  place  for  combating 
them  : but,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  theory  is  utterly  discredited  by  the 
facts  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Bible  throughout,  that 
we  are  content  to  lack  in  this  case  the  countenance 
of  its  upholders.  Their  judgment  in  the  critical 
question  before  us  is  determined,  not  by  their 
scholarship,  but  avowedly  by  the  prepossessions  of 
their  unbelief. 

4.  For  our  present  purpose.it  must  suffice  briefly 
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to  indicate  the  following  reasons  as  establishing  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  book,  and  as  vindicating  the 
authenticity  of  the  second  part : — 

(a.)  Externally . — The  unanimous  testimony  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradition — Ecclus.  xlviii.  24, 
25,  which  manifestly  (in  the  words  7rape/caAe<re 
rovs  Trevdovvras  iv  v and  vir e8ei|e  — ra 
vird/cpixpa  irplv  ?)  irapayeueaBai  avra)  refers  to 
this  second  part. — The  use  apparently  made  of  the 
second  part  by  Jeremiah  (x.  1-16,  v.  25,  xxv. 
31,  1.  li.),  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  40,  41)  and  Zephaniah 
(ii.  15,  iii.  10). — The  decree  of  Cyrus  in  Ezr.  i.  2-4, 
which  plainly  is  founded  upon  Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv. 
1,  13,  accrediting  Josephus’s  statement  (Ant.  xi. 
1,  §2)  that  the  Jews  showed  Cyrus  Isaiah’s  predic- 
tions of  him. — The  inspired  testimony  of  the  N.  T. 
which  often  (Matt.  iii.  3 and  the  parallel  passages ; 
Luke  iv.  17;  Acts  viii.  28;  Rom.  x.  16,  20) 
quotes  with  specification  of  Isaiah’s  name  pro- 
phecies found  in  the  second  part. 

(6.)  Internally. — The  unity  of  design  and  con- 
struction which,  as  we  have  seen,  connects  these  last 
twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  book. — The  oneness  of  diction  which  pervades 
the  whole  book. — The  peculiar  elevation  and  gran- 
deur of  style,  which,  as  is  universally  acknowledged, 
distinguishes  the  whole  contents  of  the  second  part 
as  much  as  of  the  first,  and  which  assigns  their 
composition  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature. 
— The  absence  of  any  other  name  than  Isaiah’s 
claiming  the  authorship.  At  the  time  to  which 
the  composition  is  assigned,  a Zechariah  or  a Ma- 
lachi  could  gain  a separate  name  and  book ; how 
was  it  that  an  author  of  such  transcendent  gifts,  as 
“the  Great  Unnamed”  who  wrote  xl.-lxvi.,  could 
gain  none  ? — The  claims  which  the  writer  makes  to 
the  /oreknowledge  of  the  deliverance  by  Gyrus , 
which  claims,  on  the  opposing  view,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a fraudulent  personation  of  an  earlier 
writer. — Lastly,  the  predictions  which  it  contains 
of  the  character,  sufferings,  death,  and  glorifica- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ:  a believer  in  Christ  cannot 
fail  to  regard  those  predictions  as  affixing  to  this 
second  part  the  broad  seal  of  Divine  Inspiration ; 
whereby  the  chief  ground  of  objection  against  its 
having  been  written  by  Isaiah  is  at  once  anni- 
hilated. 

IV.  It  remains  to  make  a few  observations  on 
Isaiah’s  style ; though  in  truth  the  abundance  of  the 
materials  which  offer  themselves  makes  it  a diffi- 
cult matter  to  give  anything  like  a just  and  definite 
view  of  the  subject,  without  trespassing  unduly 
upon  the  limits  necessarily  prescribed  to  us.  On 
this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  some 
of  the  remarks  with  which  Ewald  prefaces  his 
translation  of  such  parts  of  the  book  as  he  is  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  as  Isaiah’s  ( Propheten , i. 
166-179):— 

“ In  Isaiah  we  see  prophetic  authorship  reaching 
its  culminating  point.  Everything  conspired  to 
raise  him  to  an  elevation  to  which  no  prophet 
either  before  or  after  could  as  writer  attain.  Among 
the  other  prophets,  each  of  the  more  important 
ones  is  distinguished  by  some  one  particular  excel- 
lence, and  some  one  peculiar  talent:  in  Isaiah,  all 
kinds  of  talent  and  all  beauties  of  prophetic  dis- 
course meet  together  so  as  mutually  to  temper  and 
qualify  each  other;  it  is  not  so  much  any  single 
feature  that  distinguishes  him  as  the  symmetry  and 
perfection  of  the  whole. 

“ We  cannot  fail  to  assume,  as  the  first  condition 
of  Isaiah’s  peculiar  historical  greatness,  a native 


power  and  a vivacity  of  spirit,  which  even  among 
prophets  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  we  see  combined  in  one  and  the  same 
spirit  the  three  several  characteristics  of — first,  the 
most  profound  prophetic  excitement  and  the  purest 
sentiment ; next,  the  most  indefatigable  and  success- 
ful practical  activity  amidst  all  perplexities  aud 
changes  of  outward  life  ; and,  thirdly,  that  facility 
and  beauty  in  representing  thought  which  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  genuine  poet : but  this  threefold 
combination  we  find  realised  in  Isaiah  as  in  no  other 
prophet ; and  from  the  traces  which  we  can  per- 
ceive of  the  unceasing  joint-working  of  these  three 
powers  we  must  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the 
original  greatness  of  his  genius. — Both  as  prophet 
and  as  author  Isaiah  stands  upon  that  calm,  sunny 
height,  which  in  each  several  branch  of  ancient 
literature  one  eminently  favoured  spirit  at  the 
right  time  takes  possession  of;  which  seems  as  it 
were  to  have  been  waiting  for  him  ; and  which,  when 
he  has  come  and  mounted  the  ascent,  seems  to  keep 
and  guard  him  to  the  last  as  its  own  right  man. 
In  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses,  in  the  topics 
of  his  discourses,  and  in  the  manner  of  expression, 
Isaiah  uniformly  reveals  himself  as  the  Kingly 
Prophet. 

“ In  reference  to  the  last  named  point,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  manner  of  representing  thought 
is  elaborate  and  artificial : it  rather  shows  a lofty 
simplicity  and  an  unconcern  about  external  attrac- 
tiveness, abandoning  itself  freely  to  the  leading  and 
requirement  of  each  several  thought ; but  neverthe- 
less it  always  rolls  along  in  a full  stream  which 
overpowers  all  resistance,  and  never  fails  at  the 
right  place  to  accomplish  at  every  turn  its  object 
without  toil  or  effort. 

“ The  progress  and  development  of  the  discourse 
is  always  majestic,  achieving  much  with  few  words, 
which  though  short  are  yet  clear  and  transparent ; 
an  overflowing,  swelling  fulness  of  thought,  which 
might  readily  lose  itself  in  the  vast  and  indefinite, 
but  which  always  at  the  right  time  with  tight  rein 
collects  and  tempers  its  exuberance ; to  the  bottom 
exhausting  the  thought  and  completing  the  utter- 
ance, and  yet  never  too  diffuse.  This  severe  self- 
control  is  the  most  admirably  seen  in  those  shorter 
utterances,  which  by  briefly  sketched  images  and 
thoughts,  give  us  the  vague  apprehension  of  some- 
thing infinite,  whilst  nevertheless  they  stand  before 
us  complete  in  themselves  and  clearly  delineated ; 
e.g.,  viii.  6-jx.  6,  xiv.  29-32,  xviii.  1-7,  xxi.  11, 
12 ; while  in  the  long  piece,  xxviii.-xxxii.,  if  the 
composition  here  and  there  for  a moment  languishes, 
it  is  only  to  lift  itself  up  again  afresh  with  all  the 
greater  might.  In  this  rich  and  thickly  crowded 
fulness  of  thought  and  word,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
the  simile  which  is  employed  appears  apart,  to  set 
forth  and  complete  itself  (xxxi.  4,  5)  ; in  general, 
it  crowds  into  the  delineation  of  the  object  which  it 
is  meant  to  illustrate  and  is  swallowed  up  in  it, — 
aye,  and  frequently  simile  after  simile ; and  yet 
the  many  threads  of  the  discourse  which  for  a mo- 
ment appeared  ravelled  together  soon  disentangle 
themselves  into  perfect  clearness ; — a characteristic 
which  belongs  to  this  prophet  alone,  a freedom  of 
language  which  with  no  one  else  so  easily  succeeds. 

“ The  versification  in  like  manner  is  always  full, 
and  yet  strongly  marked : while  however  this  pro- 
phet is  little  concerned  about  anxiously  weighing 
out  to  each  verse  its  proper  number  of  words  ; not 
unfrequently  he  repeats  the  same  word  in  two 
members  (xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  17,  xi.  5,  xix.  13),  as  if 
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with  so  much  power  and  beauty  in  the  matter 
within,  he  did  not  so  much  require  a painstaking 
finish  in  the  outside.  The  structure  of  the  strophe 
is  always  easy  and  beautifully  rounded. 

“ Still  the  main  point  lies  here, — that  we  cannot 
in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  as  in  that  of  other  prophets, 
specify  any  particular  peculiarity,  or  any  favourite 
colour  as  attaching  to  his  general  style.  He  is  not 
the  especially  lyrical  prophet,  or  the  especially 
elegiacal  prophet,  or  the  especially  oratorical  and 
hortatory  prophet,  as  we  should  describe  a Joel , a 
Hosea,  a Micah,  with  whom  there  is  a greater  pre- 
valence of  some  particular  colour ; but,  just  as  the 
subject  requires,  he  has  readily  at  command  every 
several  kind  of  style  and  every  several  change  of 
delineation  ; and  it  is  precisely  this  that,  in  point 
of  language,  establishes  his  greatness,  as  well  as  in 
general  forms  one  of  his  most  towering  points  of  ex- 
cellence. His  only  fundamental  peculiarity  is  the 
lofty,  majestic  calmness  of  his  style,  proceeding  out 
of  the  perfect  command  which  he  feels  he  possesses 
over  his  subject-matter.  This  calmness,  however, 
no  way  demands  that  the  strain  shall  not,  when 
occasion  requires,  be  more  vehemently  excited  and 
assail  the  hearer  with  mightier  blows ; but  even 
the  extremest  excitement,  which  does  here  and  there 
intervene,  is  in  the  main  bridled  still  by  the  same 
spirit  of  calmness,  and,  not  overstepping  the  limits 
which  that  spirit  assigns,  it  soon  with  lofty  self- 
control  returns  back  to  its  wonted  tone  of  equabi- 
lity (ii.  10-iii.  1,  xxviii,  11-23,  xxix.  9-14).  Nei- 
ther does  this  calmness  in  discourse  require  that 
the  subject  shall  always  be  treated  only  in  a plain 
level  way,  without  any  variation  of  form ; rather, 
Isaiah  shows  himself  master  in  just  that  variety  of 
manner  which  suits  the  relation  in  which  his 
hearers  stand  to  the  matter  now  in  hand.  If  he 
wishes  to  bring  home  to  their  minds  a distant  truth 
which  they  like  not  to  hear,  and  to  judge  them  by 
a sentence  pronounced  by  their  own  mouth,  he 
retreats  back  into  a popular  statement  of  a case 
drawn  from  ordinary  life  (v.  1-6,  xxviii.  23-29). 
If  he  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  over-wise  to 
some  new  truth,  or  to  some  future  prospect,  he 
surprises  them  by  a brief  oracle  clothed  in  an  enig- 
matical dress,  leaving  it  to  their  penetration  to  dis- 
cover its  solution  (vii.  14-16,  xxix.  1-8).  When 
the  unhappy  temper  of  people’s  minds  which  no- 
thing can  amend  leads  to  loud  lamentation,  his 
speech  becomes  for  a while  the  strain  of  elegy  and 
lament  (i.  21-23,  xxii.  4,  5).  Do  the  frivolous 
leaders  of  the  people  mock  ? — he  outdoes  them  at 
their  own  weapons,  and  crushes  them  under  the 
fearful  earnest  of  divine  mockery  (xxviii.  10-13). 
Even  a single  ironical  word  in  passing  will  drop 
from  the  lofty  prophet  (xvii.  3,  glory).  Thus  his 
discourse  varies  into  every  complexion : it  is  tender 
and  stern,  didactic  and  threatening,  mourning 
and  again  exulting  in  divine  joy,  mocking  and 
earnest ; but  ever  at  the  right  time  it  returns 
back  to  its  original  elevation  and  repose,  and 
never  loses  the  clear  ground-colour  of  its  divine 
seriousness.” 

In  this  delineation  of  Isaiah’s  style,  Ewald  con- 
templates exclusively  the  Isaiah  of  i.-xxxix.,  in 
which  part  of  the  book  itself,  however,  there  are 
several  passages  of  which  he  will  not  allow  Isaiah 
to  he  the  author.  These  are  the  following:  xii., 
xiii.  2-xiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  xxiv.  - xxvii.,  xxxiv., 
xxxv.  In -reference  to  all  these  passages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  the  ground  of  objection  is 
obvious  upon  a moment’s  observation  of  the  con- 
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tents ; on  rationalistic  views  of  prophecy,  none 
of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  Isaiah.  For  the  proof 
of  their  genuineness  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Drechsler’s  Prophet  Jesaja,  or  to  Keil’s  Einleitung. 
We  cannot,  however,  help  noticing  the  estimate 
which  the  honesty  of  Ewald’ s aestlietical  judgment 
forms  of  the  style  of  nearly  all  these  passages.  He 
pronounces  the  magnificent  denunciation  of  Baby- 
lon, xiii.  2-xiv.  23,  to  be  referable  to  the  same 
author  as  the  prediction  of  Babylon’s  overthrow  in 
xxi.  1-10,  and  both  as  alike  remarkable  for  “ the 
poetical  facility  of  the  words,  images,  and  sen- 
timents,” particularising  xiv.  5-20  especially  as 
“ an  ode  of  high  poetical  finish,”  which  in  the  last 
strophe  (vers.  20-23)  rises  to  “ prophetical  sub- 
limity.” In  xxiv  .-xxvii.  he  finds  parts,  particu- 
larly the  “ beautiful  utterances  ” in  xxv.  6-8, 
xxvii.  9,  12,  13,  which  he  considers  as  plainly  bor- 
rowed from  oracles  which  are  now  lost;  while 
lastly,  in  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  (which  in  his  20th  lecture 
on  Hebrew  poetry  Bp.  Lowth  selects  for  particular 
comment  on  account  of  its  peculiar  poetical  merit), 
he  traces  much  that  “ re-echoes  words  of  the  ge- 
nuine Isaiah.” 

If  we  refer  to  that  part  of  Ewald’s  Propheten 
which  treats  of  xl.-Jxvi.,  which  he  ascribes  to  “ the 
Great  Unnamed,”  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
its  style  of  composition  do  not  fall  far  short  of  those 
which  he  has  employed  respecting  the  former  part. 
“ Creative  as  this  prophet  is  in  his  views  and 
thoughts,  he  is  not  less  peculiar  and  new  in  his 
language,  which  at  times  is  highly  inspired  and 
carries  away  the  reader  with  a wonderful  power. — 
Although,  after  the  general  manner  of  the  later  pro- 
phets, the  discourse  is  apt  to  be  too  diffuse  in  deli- 
neation ; yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  Often  moves  con- 
fusedly and  heavily,  owing  to  the  over-gushing 
fulness  of  fresh  thoughts  continually  streaming  in. 
But  whenever  it  rises  to  a higher  strain,  as  e.  g., 
xl.,  xiii.  1-4,  it  then  attains  to  such  a pure  lumin- 
ous sublimity,  and  carries  the  hearer  away  with 
such  a wonderful  charm  of  diction,  that  one  might 
be  ready  to  fancy  he  was  listening  to  another  pro- 
phet altogether,  if  other  grounds  did  not  convince 
us  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  prophet  speaking, 
only  in  different  moods  of  feeling. — In  no  prophet 
does  the  rmood  in  the  composition  of  particular 
passages  so  much  vary,  as  throughout  the  three 
several  sections  into  which  this  part  of  the  book  is 
divided,  while  under  vehement  excitement  the  pro- 
phet pursues  the  most  diverse  objects.  It  is  his 
business  at  different  times,  to  comfort,  to  exhort,  to 
shame,  to  chasten ; to  show,  as  out  of  heaven,  the 
heavenly  image  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  and,  in 
contrast,  to  scourge  the  folly  and  base  grovelling  of 
image- worship ; to  teach  what  conduct  the  times 
require,  and  to  rebuke  those  who  linger  behind  the 
occasion,  and  then  also  to  draw  them  along  by  his 
own  example — his  prayers,  confessions,  and  thanks- 
givings, thus  smoothing  for  them  the  approach  to 
the  exalted  object  of  the  New  Time.  Thus  the 
complexion  of  the  style,  although  hardly  any- 
where passing  into  the  representation  of  visions 
properly  so  called,  varies  in  a constant  interchange  ; 
and  rightly  to  recognise  these  changes  is  the  great 
problem  for  the  interpretation”  (. Propheten , vol. 
ii.  407-409). 

For  obvious  reasons  we  have  preferred  citing  the 
aesthetical  judgments  of  so  accomplished  a critic 
as  Ewald,  to  attempting  any  original  criticism  of 
our  own  ; and  this  all  the  more  willingly,  because 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  cited 
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passages  (the  reader  will  please  especially  to  mark 
the  sentences  which  we  have  put  into  Italics)  is 
clear,  that  in  point  of  style,  after  taking  account  of 
the  considerations  already  stated  by  us,  we  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  second  part 
the  presence  of  the  same  plastic  genius  as  we  dis- 
cover in  the  first.  And,  altogether,  the  aesthetic 
criticism  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  book 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  previously  accumulated ; namely,  that 
the  whole  of  the  book  originated  in  one  mind,  and 
that  mind  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  variously 
gifted  instruments  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
ever  employed  to  pour  forth  Its  Voice  upon  the 
world. 

V.  The  following  are  the  most  important  works 
on  Isaiah : — Vitringa’s  Commentarius  in  Librum 
Prophetiarum  Isaiae,  2 vols.  fol.  1714,  a vast 
mine  of  materials;  Rosenmiiller’s  Scholia , 1818- 
1820,  or  his  somewhat  briefer  Scholia  in  Compen- 
dium redacta,  1831,  which,  though  rationalistic, 
is  sober,  and  valuable  in  particular  for  the  full  use 
which  he  makes  of  Jerome  and  the  Jewish  expo- 
sitors ; Gesenius’s  Philologisch-Kritischer  und  His- 
torischer  Commentar.  1821  ; Hitzig’s  Prophet 
Isaiah  ubersetzt  und  ausgelegt,  1833;  and  Kno- 
bel,  1843,  in  the  Kurzgefasztes  Exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  Alt.  Testam .,  which  are  all  three 
decidedly  sceptical,  but  for  lexical  and  historical 
materials  are  of  very  great  value ; Ewald’s  Pro- 
pheten  des  Alten  Bundes,  which,  though  likewise 
sceptical,  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  a just 
appreciation  of  the  poetry ; the  second  vol.  of 
Hengstenberg’s  Christology,  translated  in  Clark’s 
Foreign  Theological  Library,  1856 ; Drechsler’s 
Prophet  Jesaja  ubersetzt  und  erkldrt,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  and  Rud.  Stier’s  Jesaias 
nicht  Pseudo- Jesaias,  1850-51,  which  is  a com- 
mentary on  the  last  27  chapters.  The  two  chief 
English  works  are  Bp.  Lowth’s  Isaiah , a neve 
translation,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Explanatory,  1778  (whose  incessant  correction  of 
the  Hebrew  text  is  constantly  to  be  mistrusted),  and 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Henderson’s  Translation  and  Com- 
mentary, 2nd  edit.,  1857.  [E.  H — e.] 

IS'CAH  (H3D^ : leered : Jesca ),  daughter  of 
Haran  the  brother  of  Abram,  and  sister  of  Milcah 
and  of  Lot  (Gen.  xi.  29).  In  the  Jewish  traditions 
as  preserved  by  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §5),  Jerome 
( Quaest . in  Genesim ),  and  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
ionathan — not  to  mention  later  writers — she  is  iden- 
tified with  Sarai. 

ISCARIOT.  [Judas  Iscariot.] 

IS'DAEL  (’I<rM* : Gaddahel),  1 Esd.  v.  33. 
[Giddel,  2]. 

ISH'BAH  (n25^ : S’leafid-,  Alex.  ’Ie<ra£d: 
lesba ),  a man  in  the  line  of  Judah,  commemorated 
as  the  “ father  of  Eshtemoa”  (1  Chr.  iv.  17) ; but 
from  whom  he  was  immediately  descended  is,  in  the 
very  confused  state  of  this  part  of  the  genealogy, 
not  to  be  ascertained.  The  most  feasible  conjecture 
»s  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Mered  by  his 
Egyptian  wife  Bithiah.  (See  Bertheau,  Chronik , 
ad  loc.) 

ISH'BAK  (p3K^ ; ’Ieo-jSdbc,  2oj3<£/c  ; Jes- 
boc ; “ leaving  behind,”  Ges.),  a son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ; 1 Chr.  i.  32), 
and  the  progenitor  of  a tribe  of  northern  Ara-  j 
bia.  The  settlements  of  this  people  are  very  ob-  j 
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scurc,  and  we  can  only  suggest  as  possible  that 
they  may  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  valley 

called  Sabdk,  or,  it  is  said,  Sibdk  ((Jj Lxam),  in  the 

A—  (J  M — o s — 

Dahni  and  ( Mardsid , s.  v.). 

The  Heb.  root  corresponds  to  the  Arabic 

etymology  and  signification:  therefore 
identifications  with  names  derived  from  the  root 
tfVjQ*  are  improbable.  There  are  many  places  of 

the  latter  derivation,  as  Shebek  (l *\x£),  Shibak 
- — o z 

(SIkZ*),  and  Esh-Shobak  (tAjjpXM)  : the  last 

having  been  supposed  (as  by  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  i. 
pt.  ii.  53)  to  preserve  a trace  of  Ishbak.  It  is  a 
fortress  in  Arabia  Petraea;  and  is  near  the  well- 
known  fortress  of  the  Crusaders’  times  called  El- 
Karak. 

The  Dahna,  in  which  is  situate  SabJk,  is  a fertile 
and  extensive  tract,  belonging  to  the  Benee-Temeem, 
in  Nejd,  or  the  highland,  of  Arabia,  on  the  north-east 
of  it,  and  the  borders  of  the  great  desert,  reaching 
from  the  rugged  tract  (“  hazn  ”)  of  Yensoo’ah  to 
the  sands  of  Yebreen.  It  contains  much  pasturage, 
with  comparatively  few  wells,  and  is  greatly  fre- 
quented by  the  Arabs  when  the  vegetation  is  plen- 
tiful ( Mushtarak  and  Mardsid,  s.  v.).  There  is, 
however,  another  Dahna,  nearer  to  the  Euphrates 
(ib.),  and  some  confusion  may  exist  regarding  the 
true  position  of  Sab^k ; but  either  Dahnk  is  suit- 
able for  the  settlements  of  Ishbak.  The  first-men- 
tioned Dahnk  lies  in  a favourable  portion  of  the 
widely-stretching  country  known  to  have  been 
peopled  by  the  Keturahites.  They  extended  from 
the  borders  of  Palestine  even  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  traces  of  their  settlements  must  be  looked  for 
all  along  the  edge  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  where 
the  desert  merges  into  the  cultivable  land,  or  (itself 
a rocky  undulating  plateau)  rises  to  the  wild,  moun- 
tainous country  of  Nejd.  Ishbak  seems  from  his 
name  to  have  preceded  or  gone  before  his  brethren : 
the  place  suggested  for  his  dwelling  is  far  away  to- 
wards the  Persian  Gulf,  and  penetrates  also  into  the 
peninsula.  On  these,  as  well  as  mere  etymological 
grounds,  the  identification  is  sufficiently  probable, 
and  every  way  better  than  that  which  connects  the 
patriarch  with  Esh-Shobak,  &c.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ISH'BI-BE'NOB  (333  Keri,  *3^  ; 

’Ieo-jSl;  Jesbi  benob),  son  of  Rapha,  one  of  the 
race  of  Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  David  in 
battle,  but  was  slain  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16, 
17).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ISH-BO'SHETH  (HE'S  ; ’Ieflo^e;  Is- 
boseth),  the  youngest  of  Saul’s  four  sons,  and  his 
legitimate  successor.  His  name  appears  (1  Chr. 
viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  have  been  originally  Esh-baal, 
“ the  man  of  Baal.”  Whether  this  indi- 
cates that  Baal  was  used  as  equivalent  to  Jehovah, 
or  that  the  reverence  for  Baal  still  lingered  in  Israel- 
itish  families,  is  uncertain;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  name  (Ish-bosheth,  “ the  man  of 
shame  ”)  by  which  he  is  commonly  known,  mus* 
have  been  substituted  for  the  original  word,  with  a 
view  of  removing  the  scandalous  sound  of  Baal 
from  the  name  of  an  Israelitish  king,  and  super- 
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seding  it  by  the  contemptuous  word  (Bosheth — 

“ shame  ”)  which  was  sometimes  used  as  its  equiva- 
lent in  later  times  (Jer.  iii.  24;  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix. 
10).  A similar  process  appears  in  the  alteration 
of  Jerubbaal  (Judg.  viii.  35)  into  Jerubbesheth 
(2  Sam.  xi.  21);  Meri-baal  (2  Sam.  iv.  4)  into 
Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  34,  ix.  40).  The  three 
last  cases  all  occur  in  Saul’s  family.  He  was  35 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
in  which  his  father  and  three  oldest  brothers  pe- 
rished ; and  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of 
Oriental,  though  not  of  European  succession,  ascended 
the  throne,  as  the  oldest  of  the  royal  family,  rather 
than  Mephibosheth,  son  of  his  elder  brother  Jona- 
than, who  was  a child  of  five  years  old.  He  was 
immediately  taken  under  the  care  of  Abner,  his 
powerful  kinsman,  who  brought  him  to  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  victorious  Philistines 
(2' Sam.  ii.  8).  There  was  a momentary  doubt 
even  in  those  remote  tribes  whether  they  should 
not  close  with  the  offer  of  David  to  be  their  king 
(2  Sam.  ii.  7,  iii.  17).  But  this  was  overruled  in 
favour  of  Ishbosheth  by  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  17),  who 
then  for  five  years  slowly  but  effectually  restored 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul  over  the  Trans- 
jordanic  territory,  the  plain  ofEsdraelon,  the  central 
mountainsof  Ephraim,  the  frontier  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  eventually  “ over  all  Israel”  (except  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  2 Sam.  iii.  9).  Ishbosheth  was  then  “ 40 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  j 
reigned  two  years  ” (2  Sam.  iii.  10).  This  form  of 
expression  is  used  only  for  the  accession  of  a fully 
recognised  sovereign  (comp,  in  the  case  of  David, 
2 Sam.  ii.  4,  and  v.  4). 

During  these  two  years  he  reigned  at  Mahanaim, 
though  only  in  name.  The  wars  and  negotiations 
with  David  were  entirely  carried  on  by  Abner 
(2  Sam.  ii.  12,  iii.  6,  12).  At  length  Ishbosheth 
accused  Abner  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  does 
not  appear)  of  an  attempt  on  his  father’s  concu- 
bine, Rizpab  ; which,  according  to  Oriental  usage, 
amounted  to  treason  (2  Sam.  iii.  7 ; comp.  1 K.  ii. 
13;  2 Sam.  xvi.  21,  xx.  3).  Abner  resented  this 
suspicion  in  a burst  of  passion,  which  vented  itself 
in  a solemn  vow  to  transfer  the  kingdom  from  the 
house  of  Saul  to  the  house  of  David.  Ishbosheth 
was  too  much  cowed  to  answer  ; and  when,  shortly 
afterwards,  through  Abner’s  negotiation,  David 
demanded  the  restoration  of  his  former  wife,  Michal, 
he  at  once  tore  his  sister  from  her  reluctant  husband, 
and  committed  her  to  Abner’s  charge  (2  Sam. 
iii.  14,  15). 

The  death  of  Abner  deprived  the  house  of  Saul 
of  their  last  remaining  support.  When  Ishbosheth 
heard  of  it,  “his  hands  were  feeble  and  all  the 
Israelites  were  troubled”  (2  Sam.  iv.  1). 

In  this  extremity  of  weakness  he  fell  a victim, 
probably,  to  a revenge  for  a crime  of  his  father. 
The  guard  of  Ishbosheth,  as  of  Saul,  was  taken 
from  their  own  royal  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
xii.  29).  But  amongst  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were 
reckoned  the  descendants  of  the  old  Canaanitish  in- 
habitants of  Beeroth,  one  of  the  cities  in  league 
with  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  3).  Two  of  those 
Beerothites,  Baana  and  Rechab,  in  remembrance,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  of  Saul’s  slaughter  of  their 
kinsmen  the  Gibeonites,  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  helplessness  of  the  royal  house  to 
destroy  the  only  representative  that  was  left,  ex- 
cepting the  child  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  4). 
They  were  “ chiefs  of  the  marauding  troops”  which 
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used  from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  territory  of  J udah 
(comp.  2 Sam.  iv.  2,  iii.  22,  where  the  same  word 
is  used  ; Vulg.  principes  latronum ).  [Ben- 
jamin, p.  1896  ; Gittaim,  p.  703a.]  They  knew 
the  habits  of  the  king  and  court,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  stillness  of  an  eastern  noon  they 
entered  the  palace,  as  if  to  carry  off  the  wheat 
which  was  piled  up  near  the  entrance.  The  female 
slave,  who,  as  usual  in  eastern  houses,  kept  the 
door,  and  was  herself  sifting  the  wheat,  had,  m 
the  heat  of  the  day,  fallen  asleep  at  her  task 
(2  Sam.  iv.  5,  6,  in  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  They  stole  in, 
and  passed  into  the  royal  bedchamber,  where  Ish- 
bosheth was  asleep  on  his  couch.  They  stabbed 
him  in  the  stomach,  cut  off  his  head,  made 
their  escape,  all  that  afternoon,  all  that  night, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Arabah,  A.  V. 
“ plain ;”  2 Sam.  iv.  7),  and  presented  the  head  to 
David  as  a welcome  present.  They  met  with  a 
stern  reception.  David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  executed ; their  hands  and  feet  were 
cut  off,  and  their  bodies  suspended  over  the  tank  at 
Hebron.  The  head  of  Ishbosheth  was  carefully 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  great  kinsman  Abner, 
at  the  same  place  (2  Sam.  iv.  9-12).a  [A.  P.  S.] 

I'SHI  ('VP) : Jesi ).  1.  (’Iae.u^A  ; Alex. 

’Ie<ref).  A man  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  son  of 
Appaim  (1  Chr.  ii.  31) ; one  of  the  great  house  of 
Hezron,  and  therefore  a near  connexion  of  the  family 
of  Jesse  (comp.  9-13).  The  only  son  here  attri- 
buted to  Ishi  is  Sheshan. 

2.  (2ef;  Alex.  ’Es).  In  a subsequent  genealogy 
of  Judah  we  find  another  Ishi,  with  a son  Zoheth 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20).  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
connexion  between  the  two. 

3.  (’letrl ; Alex.  ’Ie<rel).  Four  men  of  the  Bene- 
Ishi,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  are  named  in  1 Chr. 

iv.  42  as  having  headed  an  expedition  of  500  of  theii 
brethren,  who  took  Mount  Seir  from  the  Amalekites, 
and  made  it  their  own  abode. 

4.  (Set;  Alex.  ’Ie<rei).  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chi. 

v.  24). 

I'SHI  : 6 ay  rip  pov  : Vir  mens).  This 

word  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  foregoing. 
It  occurs  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  and  signifies  “ my  man,” 
“ my  husband.”  It  is  the  Israelite  term,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Baali,  the  Canaanite  term,  with  the  same 
meaning,  though  with  a significance  of  its  own. 
See  p.  1466,  where  the  difference  between  the  two 
appellations  is  noticed  more  at  length. 

ISHI'AH  (!W\  i.  e.  Issliiyah : ’Ieoa'a : the 
fifth  of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah ; one  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

The  name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  given 
as  ISHIJAH,  ISSHIAH,  JESIAH. 

ISHI'JAH  (iW?  : ’Ie<na5  Alex*  ^^ia: 
Josue),  a lay  Israelite  of  the  Bene-Harira,  who  had 
married  a foreign  wife,  and  waj?  compelled  to  relin- 
quish her  (Ezr.  x.  31).  In  Esdras  the  name  is  Aseas. 

This  name  appears  in  the  A.  V.  under  the  various 
forms  of  Ishi  ah,  Isshiah,  Jesiah. 


a In  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Ahithophel,  “ foolish 
Ishbosheth  ” is  ingeniously  taken  to  represent  Richard 
Cromwell. 
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ISH'MA  (KDfcJ^  : ’Ieoytctj/  ; Alex.  ’Ieo>id  ; 
Jesema ),  a name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv,  3) , The  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  names  it  js  difficult  to  know  whether 
they  are  of  persons  or  places.  Ishma  and  his  com- 
panions appear  to  be  closely  connected  with  Beth- 
lehem (see  ver.  4). 

ISHMAEL  (hxyVV})  ; 'la^K  ; Ismael; 
‘‘whom  God  hears”),  the  son  of  Abraham  by 
Hagar,  his  concubine,  the  Egyptian;  born  when 
Abraham  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Gen. 
xvi.  15,  16).  Ishmael  was  the  first-born  of  his 
father : in  ch.  xv.  we  read  that  he  was  then  child- 
less, and  there  is  no  apparent  interval  for  the  birth 
of  any  other  child;  nor  does  the  teaching  of  the 
narrative,  besides  the  precise  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Abraham  as  the  father  of  the  faithful,  admit 
of  the  supposition.  The  saying  of  Sarah,  also, 
when  she  gave  him  Hagar,  supports  the  inference 
that  until  then  he  was  without  children.  When 
he  “ added  and  took  a wife”  (A.  V.  “ Then  again 
Abraham  took  a wife/’  xxv.  1),  Keturah,  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  until  after 
the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  perhaps  the  death  of  Sarah. 
The  conception  of  Ishmael  occasioned  the  flight  of 
Hagar  [Hagar]  ; and  it  was  during  her  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  her,  commanding  her  to  return  to  her 
mistress,  and  giving  her  the  promise,  “ I will  mul- 
tiply thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall  not  be 
numbered  for  multitude ; ” and,  “ Behold,  thou 
[art]  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a son,  and  shalt 
call  his  name  Ishmael,  because  the  Lord  hath  heard 
thy  affliction.  And  he  will  be  a wild  man;  his 
hand  [will  be]  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s 
hand  against  him ; and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  his  brethren”  (xvi.  10-12). 

Ishmael  was  born  in  Abraham’s  house,  when  he 
dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre ; and  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  circumcisjon,  was  circumcised, 
he  being  then  thirteen  years  old  (xvii.  25).  With 
the  institution  of  the  covenant,  God  renewed  his 
promise  respecting  Ishmael.  In  answer  to  Abra- 
ham’s entreaty,  when  he  cried,  “ 0 that  Ishmael 
might  live  before  Thee  !”  God  assured  him  of  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  said,  “ As  for  Ishmael,  I have 
heard  thee : behold,  I have  blessed  him,  and  will 
make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceed- 
ingly; twelve  princes4  shall  he  beget,  and  I will 
make  him  a great  nation”  (xvii.  18,  20).  Before 
this  time,  Abraham  seems  to  have  regarded  his 
first-born  child  as  the  heir  of  the  promise,  his 
belief  in  which  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness (xv.  6) ; and  although  that  faith  shone  yet 
more  brightly  after  his  passing  weakness  when 
Isaac  was  first  promised,  his  love  for  Ishmael  is 
recorded  in  the  narrative  of  Sarah’s  expulsion  of 
the  latter:  “ And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham’s  sight  because  of  his  son  ” (xxi.  11). 

Ishmael  does  not  again  appear  in  the  narrative 
until  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The  latter  was  born 
when  Abraham  was  a hundred  years  old  (xxi.  5), 
and  as  the  weaning,  according  to  Eastern  usage,  pro- 

a The  Heb.  rendered  “ prince  ” in  this  case,  is 
which  signifies  both  a “ prince  ” and  the 
“ leader,”  or  “ captain  ” of  a tribe,  or  even  of  a family 
(Gesen.).  It  here  seems  to  mean  the  leader  of  a tribe, 
and  Ishmael’s  twelve  sons  are  enumerated  in  Gen. 
xxv.  16  “ according  to  their  nations,”  more  correctly 
“ peoples,”  niftX- 


bably  took  place  when  the  child  was  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  Ishmael  himself  must  have  been  then 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old.  The  age  of  the 
latter  at  the  period  of  his  circumcision,  and  at  that 
of  his  expulsion  (which  we  have  now  reached),  has 
given  occasion  for  some  literary  speculation.  A care- 
ful consideration  of  the  passages  referring  to  it  fails, 
however,  to  show  any  discrepancy  between  them. 
In  Gen.  xvii.  25,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  was  circumcised ; and  in  xxi. 
14  (probably  two  or  three  years  later)  “ Abraham 
. . . took  bread,  and  a bottle  of  water,  and  gave 
[it]  unto  Hagar,  putting  [it]  on  her  shoulder,  and 
the  child,  and  sent  her  away.”  Here  it  is  at  least 
unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  child  was  put  on 
her  shoulder,  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  (mis- 
translated by  the  LXX.,  with  whom  aeems  to  rest 
the  origin  of  the  question)  not  requiring  it ; and  the 
sense  of  the  passage  renders  it  highly  improbable : 
Hagar  certainly  carried  the  bottle  on  her  shoulder, 
and  perhaps  the  bread  : she  could  hardly  have  also 
thus  earned  a child.  Again,  these  passages  are  quite 
reconcileable  with  ver.  20  of  the  last  quoted  chap., 
where  Ishmael  is  termed  “$3 H,  A . V.  “ lad”  (comp., 

for  use  of  this  word,  Gen.  xxxiv.  19,  xxxvii.  2, 
xli.  12). 

At  the  ‘ great  feast  ” made  in  celebration  of  the 
weaning,  “ Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  she  had  born  unto  Abraham,  mocking,” 
and  urged  Abraham  to  cast  out  him  and  his  mother. 
The  patriarch,  comforted  by  God’s  renewed  promise 
that  of  Ishmael  He  would  make  a nation,  sent  them 
both  away,  and  they  departed  and  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beersheba.  Here  the  water  being 
spent  in  the  bottle,  Hagar  cast  her  son  under  one 
of  the  desert  shrubs,  and  went  away  a little  dis- 
tance, “ for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of 
the  child,”  and  wept.  “ And  God  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,”  renewed  the  promise  already 
thrice  given,  ‘‘  I will  make  him  a great  nation,” 
and  ‘ ‘ opened  her  eyes  and  she  saw  a well  of  water.” 
Thus  miraculously  saved  from  perishing  by  thirst, 
“ God  was  with  the  lad ; and  he  grew,  and  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness ; and  became  an  archer.”  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the 
well,  or  at  once  continued  their  way  to  the  “ wil- 
derness of  Paran,”  where,  we  are  told  in  the  next 
verse  to  that  just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and  where  “his 
mother  took  him  a wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ” 
(Gen.  xxi.  9-21).  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not  else- 
where mentioned ; she  was,  we  must  infer,  an 
Egyptian;  and  this  second  infusion  of  Hamitic 
blood  into  the  progenitors  of  the  Arab  nation, 
Ishmael’s  sons,  is  a fact  that  has  been  generally 
overlooked.  No  record  is  made  of  any  other  wife 
of  Ishmael,  and  failing  such  record,  the  Egyptian 
was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons,  and  daughter. 
This  daughter,  however,  is  called  the  “ sister  of 
Nebajoth”  (Gen.  xxviii.  9),  and  this  limitation  of 
the  parentage  of  the  brother  and  sister  certainly 
seems  to  point  to  a different  mother  for  Ishmael’s 
other  sons.b 


b According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  Ishmael  put 
away  his  wife  and  took  a second ; and  the  Arabs,  pro- 
bably borrowing  from  the  above,  assert  that  he  twice 
married ; the  first  wife  being  an  Amalekite,  by  whom 
he  had  no  issue  ; and  the  second,  a Joktanite,  of  the 
tribe  of  Jurhum  ( Mir-at  cz-Zeman,  MS.,  quoting  a 
tradition  of  Mohammad  Ibn-Is-h&k). 
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Of  the  later  life  of  Ishmael  we  know  little.  He 
was  present  with  Isaac  at  the  burial  of  Abraham  ; 
and  Esau  contracted  an  alliance  with  him  when  he 
“ took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  [or 
Bashemath  or  Basmath,  Gen.  xxxxi.  3]  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  Abraham’s  son,  the  sister  of 
Nebajoth,  to  be,  his  wife  and  this  did  Esau  be- 
cause the  daughters  of  Canaan  pleased  not  Isaac  and 
Rebekah,  and  Jacob  in  obedience  to  their  wishes  had 
gone  to  Laban  to  obtain  of  his  daughters  a wife 
(xxviii.  6-9).  The  death  of  Ishmael  is  recorded  in  a 
previous  chapter,  after  the  enumeration  of  his  sons, 
33  having  taken  place  at  the  age  of  a hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years ; and,  it  is  added,  “ he  died  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren”  (xxv.  17,  18). 
The  alliance  with  Esau  occurred  before  this  event 
(although  it  is  mentioned  in  a previous  passage),  for 
he  “ went  . . . unto  Ishmael but  it  cannot  have 
been  long  before,  if  the  chronological  data  be  cor- 
rectly preserved.6 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  1,  the  place  of 
Ishmael’s  dwelling;  and,  2,  the  names  of  his  chil- 
dren, with  their  settlements,  and  the  nation  sprung 
from  them. 

1 . From  the  narrative  of  his  expulsion,  we  learn 
that  Ishmael  first  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  thence,  but  at  what  interval  of  time  is 
uncertain,  removed  to  that  of  Paran.  His  con- 
tinuance in  these  or  the  neighbouring  places  seems 
to  be  proved  by  his  having  been  present  at  the 
burial  of  Abraham ; for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  East,  sepulture  follows  death  after  a 
few  hours’  space ; and  by  Esau’s  marrying  his 
daughter  at  a time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at 
Beersheba : the  tenor  of  the  narrative  of  both  these 
events  favouring  the  inference  that  Ishmael  did  not 
settle  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac.  There  are,  however,  other  passages  which 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  prophesied  of 
him,  that  “ he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren,”  and  thus  too  he  “ died  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  brethren”  (xxv.  18).  The  meaning  of  these 
passages  is  confessedly  obscure ; but  it  seems  only 
to  signify  that  he  dwelt  near  them.  He  was  the 
first  Abrahamic  settler  in  the  east  country.  In 
ch.  xxv.  6 it  is  said,  “ But  unto  the  sons  of  the 
concubines,  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave 
gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while 
he  yet  lived,  eastward,  unto  the  east  country.” 
The  “ east  country”  perhaps  was  restricted  in  early 
times  to  the  wildernesses  of  Beersheba  and  Paran, 
and  it  afterwards  seems  to  have  included  those  dis- 
tricts (though  neither  supposition  necessarily  follows 
from  the  above  passage)  ; or,  Ishmael  removed  to 
that  east  country,  northwards,  without  being  dis- 
tant from  his  father  and  his  brethren;  each  case 
being  agreeable  with  Gen.  xxv.  6.  The  appellation 
of  the  “ east  country  ” became  afterwards  applied 
to  the  whole  desert  extending  from  the  frontier  of 
Palestine  east  to  the  Euphrates,  and  south  probably 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
This  question  is  discussed  in  art.  Bene-Kedem  ; 
and  it  is  interwoven,  though  obscurely,  with  the 
next  subject,  that  of  the  names  and  settlements  of 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  See  also  Keturah,  &c.  ; 
for  the  “ brethren  ” of  Ishmael,  in  whose  presence 
he  dwelt  and  died,  included  the  sons  of  Keturah. 


6 Abraham  at  the  birth  of  Ishmael  was  86  years 
old,  and  at  Isaac’s  about  100.  Isaac  took  Rebekah 
to  wife  when  he  was  40  years  old,  when  Ishmael 
would  be  about  54.  Esau  was  born  when  his  father  > 
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2.  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were,  Nebajoth  (expressly 
stated  to  be  his  first-born),  Kedar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam, 
Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur, 
Naphish,  Kedemah  (Gen.  xxv.  13-15) ; and  he  had 
a daughter  named  Mahalath  (xxviii.  9),  elsewhere 
written  Bashemath  (or  Basmath,  Gen.  xxxvi.  3), 
the  sister  of  Nebajoth,  before  mentioned.  The  sons 
are  enumerated  with  the  particular  statement  that 
“ these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns,  and  by  their 
castles ; twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations  ” 
or  “ peoples”  (xxv.  16).  In  seeking  to  identify  Ish- 
mael’s sons,  this  passage  requires  close  attention: 
it  bears  the  interpretation  of  their  being  fathers 
of  tribes,  having  towns  and  castles  called  after 
them ; and  identifications  of  the  latter  become  there- 
fore more  than  usually  satisfactory.  “ They  dwelt 
from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as 
thou  goest  unto  Assyria”  (xxv.  18),  and  it  is  certain, 
in  accordance  with  this  statement  of  their  limits 
[see  Havilah,  Shur],  that  they  stretched  in  very 
early  times  across  the  desert  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
peopled  the  north  and  west  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, and  eventually  formed  the  chief  element  of  the 
Arab  nation.  Their  language,  which  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so 
called,  has  been  adopted  with  insignificant  exceptions 
throughout  Arabia.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Bible 
requires  the  whole  bf  that  nation  to  be  sprung  from 
Ishmael,  and  the  fact  of  a large  admixture  of  Jokta- 
uite  and  even  Cushite  peoples  in  the  south  and  south- 
east has  been  regarded  as  a suggestion  of  scepticism. 
Yet  not  only  does  the  Bible  contain  no  warrant 
for  the  assumption  that  all  Arabs  are  Ishmaelites  ; 
but  the  characteristics  of  the  Ishmaelites,  strongly 
marked  in  all  the  more  northern  tribes  of  Arabia, 
and  exactly  fulfilling  the  prophecy  “ he  will  be  a 
wild  man  ; his  hand  [will  be]  against  every  man, 
and  every  man’s  hand  against  him,”  become  weaker 
in  the  south,  and  can  scarcely  be  predicated  of  all 
the  peoples  of  Joktanite  and  other  descent.  The 
true  Ishmaelites,  however,  and  even  tribes  of  very 
mixed  race,  are  thoroughly  “ wild  men,”  living  by 
warlike  forays  and  plunder ; dreaded  by  their 
neighbours ; dwelling  in  tents,  with  hardly  any 
household  chattels,  but  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  mi- 
gratory, and  recognising  no  law  but  the  authority  of 
the  chiefs  of  their  tribes.  Even  the  religion  of 
Mohammad  is  held  in  light  esteem  by  many  of  the 
more  remote  tribes,  among  whom  the  ancient- 
usages  of  their  people  obtain  in  almost  their  old 
simplicity,  besides  idolatrous  practices  altogether 
repugnant  to  Mohammadanism  as  they  are  to  the 
faith  of  the  patriarchs;  practices  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Canaanites,  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  with  whom,  by  inter- 
marriages, commerce,  and  war,  the  tribes  of  Ishmael 
must  have  had  long  and  intimate  relations. 

The  term  Ishmaelite  (^NJipK”)  occurs  on 

three  occasions,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1 , 
Judg.  viii.  24 ; Ps.  lxxxiii.  6.  From  the  context 
of  the  first  two  instances,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  name  for  the  Abrahamic  peoples  of  the 
east  country,  the  Bene-Kedem : but  the  second 
admits  also  of  a closer  meaning.  In  the  third 
instance  the  name  is  applied  in  its  strict  sense  to 
the  Ishmaelites.  It  is  also  applied  to  Jether,  the 


was  60  ; and  Esau  was  more  than  40  when  he  mar- 
ried Ishmael’s  daughter.  Therefore  Ishmael  was  then 
at  least  114  (54  + 20  + 40  = 114),  leaving  23  years 
before  his  death  for  Esau’s  coming  to  him. 
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father  of  Amasa  by  David’s  sister  Abigail  (1  Chr. 
ii.  17.)  [Ithra  ; Jether.] 

The  notions  of  the  Arabs  respecting  Ishmael 
- o 

are  partly  derived  from  the  Bible, 

£ 

partly  fi’om  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  and  partly  from 
native  traditions.  The  origin  of  many  of  these 
traditions  is  obscure,  but  a great  number  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  Mohammad’s  having 
for  political  reasons  claimed  Ishmael  for  his  an- 
cestor, and  striven  to  make  out  an  impossible 
pedigree ; while  both  he  and  his  followers  have, 
as  a consequence  of  accepting  this  assumed  descent, 
sought  to  exalt  that  ancestor.  Another  reason 
may  be  safely  found  in  Ishmael’s  acknowledged 
headship  of  the  naturalised  Arabs,  and  this  cause 
existed  from  the  very  period  of  his  settlement. 
[Arabia.]  Yet  the  rivalry  of  the  Joktanite  king- 
dom of  southern  Arabia,  and  its  intercourse  with 
classical  and  mediaeval  Europe,  the  wandering  and 
unsettled  habits  of  the  Ishmaelites,  their  having  no 
literature,  and  as  far  as  we  know  only  a meagre 
oral  tradition,  all  contributed,  till  the  importance 
it  acquired  with  the  promulgation  of  El-Islam, 
to  render  our  knowledge  of  the  Ishmaelitic  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Arabia,  before  Mohammad, 
lamentably  defective.  That  they  maintained,  and 
still  maintain,  a patriarchal  and  primitive  form 
of  life  is  known  to  us.  Their  religion,  at  least 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  Mohammad, 
was  in  central  Arabia  chiefly  the  grossest  fetish- 
ism, probably  learnt  from  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  land ; southwards  it  diverged  to  the  cosmic 
worship  of  the  Joktanite  Himyerites  (though  these 
were  far  from  being  exempt  from  fetishism),  and 
northwards  (so  at  least  in  ancient  times)  to  an 
approach  to  that  true  faith  which  Ishmael  carried 
with  him,  and  his  descendants  thus  gradually  lost. 
This  last  point  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  num- 
bers who,  in  Arabia,  became  either  Jews  (Caraites) 
or  Christians  (though  of  a very  corrupt  form  of 
Christianity),  and  by  the  movement  in  search  of 
the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  which  had  been  put 
forward,  not  long  before  the  birth  of  Mohammad, 
by  men  not  satisfied  with  Judaism  or  the  corrupt 
form  of  Christianity  with  which  alone  they  were 
acquainted.  This  movement  first  aroused  Mo- 
hammad, and  was  afterwards  the  main  cause  of  his 
success. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Ishmael  was  the  first- 
born of  Abraham,  and  the  majority  of  their  doctors 
(but  the  point  is  in  dispute)  assert  that  this  son, 
and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  by  Abraham  in  sacrifice.11 
The  scene  of  this  sacrifice  is  Mount  ’Arafdt,  near 
Mekkeh,  the  last  holy  place  visited  by  pilgrims, 
it  being  necessary  to  the  completion  of  pilgrimage 
to  be  present  at  a sermon  delivered  there  on  the 
9th  of  the  Mohammadan  month  Zu-l-Hejjeh,  in 
commemoration  of  the  offering,  and  to  sacrifice  a 
victim  on  the  following  evening  after  sunset,  in 
the  valley  of  Mine.  The  sacrifice  last  mentioned 
is  observed  throughout  the  Muslim  world,  and 
the  day  on  which  it  is  made  is  called  “ The  Great 
Festival”  (Mr.  Lane’s  Mod.  Egypt,  ch.  iii.).  Ish- 
mael, say  the  Arabs,  dwelt  with  his  mother  at  Mek- 

d With  this,  and  some  other  exceptions,  the  Mus- 
lims have  adopted  the  chief  facts  of  the  history  of 
Ishmael  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

e rpitan  IDT-  Jerome  (Qu.  Hebr.  on  2 Chron. 
xxviii.  71  interprets  this  expression  as  meaning  “ of 


keh,  and  both  are  buried  in  the  place  called  the 
“ Hejr,”  on  the  north-west  (termed  by  the  Arabs  the 
north)  side  of  the  Kaabeli,  and  inclosed  by  a curved 
wall  called  the  “ Hateem.”  Ishmael  was  visited  at 
Mekkeh  by  Abraham,  and  they  together  rebuilt  the 
temple,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a flood.  At 
Mekkeh,  Ishmael  married  a daughter  of  Mudad  or 
El-Mudad,  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum 
[Almodad  ; Arabia],  and  had  thirteen  children 
(. Mir-at-ez-Zeman  MS.),  thus  agreeing  with  the 
Biblical  number,  including  the  daughter. 

Mohammad’s  descent  from  Ishmael  is  totally 
lost,  for  an  unknown  number  of  generations,  to 
’Adnan,  of  the  twenty-first  generation  before  the 
prophet : from  him  downwards  the  latter’s  descent 
is,  if  we  may  believe  .the  genealogists,  fairly  proved. 
But  we  have  evidence  far  more  trustworthy  than 
that  of  the  genealogists ; for  while  most  of  the 
natives  of  Arabia  are  unable  to  trace  up  their  pedi- 
grees, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  his  race , seeing  that  his  very  life  often 
depends  upon  it.  The  law  of  blood-revenge  necessi- 
tates his  knowing  the  names  of  his  ancestors  for 
four  generations,  but  no  more ; and  this  law  extend- 
ing from  time  immemorial  has  made  any  confusion 
of  race  almost  impossible.  This  law,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  not  a law  of  Mohammad,  but  an 
old  pagan  law  that  he  endeavoured  to  suppress,  but 
could  not.  In  casting  doubt  on  the  prophet’s  pedi- 
gree, we  must  add  that  this  cannot  affect  the  proofs 
of  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation  being  Ish- 
maelite  (and  so  too  the  tribe  of  Kureysh  of  whom 
was  Mohammad).  Although  partly  mixed  with  Jok- 
tanites,  they  are  more  mixed  with  Keturahites,  &c. ; 
the  characteristics  of  the  Joktanites,  as  before  re- 
marked, are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Ish- 
maelites; and  whatever  theories  may  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  Arabs,  from 
physical  characteristics,  language,  the  concurrence 
of  native  traditions  ( before  Mohammadanism  made 
them  untrustworthy),  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  are  mainly  and  essentially  Ishmaelite.  [Is- 
mael, 1.]  ’ [E.  S.  P.] 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Azel,  a descendant  of  Saul 
through  Merib-baal,  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii. 
38,  ix.  44).  See  the  genealogy,  under  Saul. 

3.  A man  of  Judah,  whose  son  or  descendant 
Zebadiah  was  ruler  (TOD)  of  the  house  of  Judah 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  11). 

4.  Another  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehohanan ; 
one  of  the  “ captains  ('"lb1)  of  hundreds  ” who  as- 
sisted Jehoiada  in  restoring  Joash  to  the  throne 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

5.  A priest,  of  the  Bene-Pashur,  who  was  forced 
by  Ezra  to  relinquish  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). 
[Ismael,  2.] 

6.  The  son  of  Nethaniah ; a perfect  marvel  of 
craft  and  villainy,  whose  treachery  forms  one  of  the 
chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jerusalem.  His 
exploits  are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-xli.  15,  with  a short 
summary  in  2 K.  xxv.  23-25,  and  they  read  almost 
like  a page  from  the  annals  of  the  late  Indian  mutiny. 

His  full  description  is  “ Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  royal”  e 


the  seed  of  Molech.”  He  gives  the  same  meaning  to 
the  words  “ the  King’s  son  ” applied  to  Maaseiah  in 
the  above  passage.  The  question  is  an  interesting 
j one,  and  has  been  recently  revived  by  Geiger  ( Ur - 
| scbrift,  &c.  p.  307),  who  extends  it  to  other  passage 
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of  Judah  (Jer.  xli.  1 ; 2 K.  xxv.  25).  Whether 
by  this  is  intended  that  he  was  actually  a son  of 
Zedekiah,  or  one  of  the  later  kings,  or,  more  gene- 
rally, that  lie  had  royal  blood  in  his  veins — perhaps 
a descendant  of  Elishama,  the  son  of  David  (2  Sam. 
v.  16) — we  cannot  tell.  During  the  siege  of  the 
city  he  had,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen 
(Jer.  xl.  11),  fled  across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found 
a refuge  at  the  court  of  Baalis,  the  then  king  of  the 
Bene-Ammon  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  9,  §2).  Ammonite 
women  were  sometimes  found  in  the  harems  of  the 
kings  of  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  1),  and  Ishmael  may 
have  been  thus  related  to  the  Ammonite  court  on 
his  mother’s  side.  At  any  rate  he  was  instigated 
by  Baalis  to  the  designs  which  he  accomplished 
but  too  successfully  (Jer.  xl.  14 ; Ant.  x.  9,  §3). 
Several  bodies  of  Jews  appear  to  have  been  lying 
under  arms  in  the  plains  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Jordan,* 1 
during  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  watching  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  Western  Palestine,  commanded 
by  “ princes  ”s  ('"It?),  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Ishmael,  and  two  brothers,  Johanan  and  Jonathan, 
sons  of  Kareah.  Immediately  after  the  departure 
of  the  Chaldean  army  these  men  moved  across  the 
Jordan  to  pay  their  respects  to  Gedaliah,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  left  as  superintendent 
(T*pS)  of  the  province.  Gedaliah  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Mizpah,  a few  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  main  road,  where  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet resided  with  him  (xl.  6).  The  house  would 
appear  to  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
town.  We  can  discern  a high  inclosed  court-yard 
and  a deep  well  within  its  precincts.  The  well 
was  certainly  (Jer.  xli.  9 ; comp.  1 K.  xv.  22),  and 
the  whole  residence  was  probably,  a relic  of  the 
military  works  of  Asa  king  of  Judah. 

Ishmael  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  kill 
the  superintendent,  and  usurp  his  position.  Of 
this  Gedaliah  was  warned  in  express  terms 
by  Johanan  and  his  companions ; and  Johanan, 
in  a secret  interview,  foreseeing  how  irreparable 
a misfortune  Gedaliah’s  death  would  be  at  this 
juncture  (xl.  15),  offered  to  remove  the  danger  by 
killing  Ishmael.  This,  however,  Gedaliah,  a man 
evidently  of  a high  and  unsuspecting  nature,  would 
not  hear  of  (xl.  16,  and  see  the  amplification  in  Jos. 
Ant.  x.  9,  §3).  They  all  accordingly  took  leave. 
Thirty  days  after  [Ant.  x.  9,  §4),  in  the  seventh 
month  (xli.  1),  on  the  third  day  of  the  month — 
so  says  the  tradition — Ishmael  again  appeared  at 
Mizpah,  this  time  accompanied  by  ten  men,  who 
were,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  “princes  of 
the  king”  (Ij^ftn  'SH),  though  this  is  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  and  by  Josephus.  Gedaliah  enter- 
tained them  at  a feast  (xli.  1).  According  to 
the  statement  of  Josephus  this  was  a very  lavish 


and  persons.  [Molech.]  Jerome  (as  above)  further 
says — perhaps  on  the  strength  of  a tradition — that 
Ishmael  was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  slave,  Gera  : as 
a reason  why  the  “ seed  royal  ” should  bear  the 
meaning  he  gives  it.  This  the  writer  has  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  elucidating. 

f So  perhaps,  taking  it  with  the  express  statement 
of  xl.  11,  we  may  interpret  the  words  “the  forces 
which  were  in  the  field”  (Jer.  xl.  7,  13),  where  the 
term  rendered  “the  field”  (mt^2)  is  one  used  to 
denote  the  pasture  grounds  of  Moab — the  modern 
lielka — oitener  than  any  other  district.  See  Gen. 
xxxvi.  35  ; Num.  xxi.  20  ; Ruth  i.  1,  and  passim  ; 
1 Chr  viii.  8 ; and  Stanley’s  S.  cj-  P.  App.  §15.  The 
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entertainment,  and  Gedaliah  became  much  intoxi- 
cated. It  must  have  been  a private  one,  for 
before  its  close  Ishmael  and  his  followers  had 
murdered  Gedaliah  and  all  his  attendants  with 
such  secresy  that  no  alarm  was  given  outside  the 
room.  The  same  night  he  killed  all  Gedaliah’s 
establishment,  including  some  Chaldean  soldiers 
who  were  there.  Jeremiah  appears  fortunately  to 
have  been  absent,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  so 
well  had  Ishmael  taken  his  precautions  that  for  two 
days  the  massacre  remained  perfectly  unknown  to 
the  people  of  the  town.  On  the  second  day  Ishmael 
perceived  from  his  elevated  position  a large  party 
coming  southward  along  the  main  road  from 
Shechem  and  Samaria.  He  went  out  to  meet  them. 
They  proved  to  be  eighty  devotees,  who  with  rent 
clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  mutilated  bodies, 
and  other  marks  of  heathen  devotion,  and  weeping  h 
as  they  went,  were  bringing  incense  and  offerings  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  At  his  invitation  they 
turned  aside  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent. 
And  here  Ishmael  put  into  practice  the  same 
stratagem,  which  on  a larger  scale  was  employed  by 
Mehemet  Ali  in  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 
at  Cairo  in  1806.  As  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims 
passed  into  the  court-yard ' he  closed  the  entrances 
behind  them,  and  there  he  and  his  band  butchered 
the  whole  number : ten  only  escaped  by  the  offer 
of  heavy  ransom  for  their  lives.  The  seventy 
corpses  were  then  thrown  into  the  well  which,  as 
at  Cawnpore,  was  within  the  precincts  of  the 
house,  and  which  was  completely  filled  with  the 
bodies.  It  was  the  same  thing  that  had  been  done 
by  Jehu — a man  in  some  respects  a prototype  of 
Ishmael,  with  the  bodies  of  the  forty-two  relatives 
of  Ahaziah  (2  K.  x.  14).  This  done  he  descended 
to  the  town,  surprised  and  carried  off  the  daughters 
of  king  Zedekiah,  who  had  been  Sent  there  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  safety,  with  their  eunuchs  and 
their  Chaldean  guard  (xli.  10,  16),  and  all  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  made  off  with  his  prisoners 
to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  Which  road  he 
took  is  not  quite  dear ; the  Hebrew  text  and  LXX. 
say  by  Gibeon,  that  is  north  ; but  Josephus,  by 
Hebron,  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  news  of  the  massacre  had  by  this  time  got 
abroad,  and  Ishmael  was  quickly  pursued  by  Jo- 
hanan and  his  companions.  Whether  north  or 
south,  they  soon  tracked  him  and  his  unwieldy 
booty,  and  found  them  reposing  by  some  copious 
waters  (D'ZH  D'O).  He  was  attacked,  two  of  hit. 
bravoes  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prey  recovered,  and 
Ishmael  himself,  with  the  remaining  eight  of  his 
people,  escaped  to  the  Ammonites,  and  thence- 
forward passes  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it 
would  have  been  well  if  he  had  never  emerged. 

Johanan ’s  foreboding  was  fulfilled.  The  result  of 


persistent  use  of  the  word  in  the  semi-Moaoite  hook 
of  Ruth  is  alone  enough  to  fix  its  meaning. 

s It  is  a pity  that  some  different  word  is  not  em- 
ployed to  render  this  Hebrew  term  from  that  used  in 
xli.  1 to  translate  one  totally  distinct. 

h This  is  the  LXX.  version  of  the  matter — avrot 
eiTopevovro  /cal  e/cAaiov.  The  statement  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  and  A.  V.  that  Ishmael  wept  is  unintelligible. 

1 The  Hebrew  has  T^n — “the  city”  (A.  Y.  ver. 
7).  This  has  been  read  by  Josephus  “court- 

yard.” The  alteration  carries  its  genuineness  in  its 
face.  The  same  change  has  been  made  by  the  Ma« 
sorets  [Keri)  in  2 K.  xx.  4. 
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tliis  tragedy  was  an  immediate  panic,  'lhe  small 
remnants  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth — the  cap- 
tains of  the  forces,  the  king’s  daughters,  the  two 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  and  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children — at  once  took  flight  into  Egypt 
(Jer.  xli.  17  ; xliii.  5-7)  ; and  all  hopes  of  a settle- 
ment were  for  the  time  at  an  end.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  calamity  was  perpetuated  by  a fast — 
the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  (Zech.  vii.  5 ; viii. 
J.8),  which  is  to  this  day  strictly  kept  by  the  Jews 
on  the  third  of  Tishri.  (See  Reland,  Antiq.  iv.  10  ; 
Kimchi  on  Zech.  vii.  5.)  The  part  taken  by  Baalis 
in  this  transaction  apparently  brought  upon  his 
nation  the  denunciations  both  of  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
1-6),  and  the  more  distant  Ezekiel  (xxv.  1-7),  but 
we  have  no  record  how  these  predictions  were  ac- 
complished. [G.J 

ISHMA'IAH  ('liTJJDK”,  i.e.  Ishmayahu  : 
Zapatas  : Jesmaias ),  son  of  Obadiah  : the  ruler  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

ISH'MEELITE  and  ISH'MEELITES 

(^?N,ypK”  and  respectively),  the  form 

— in  agreement  with  the  vowels  of  the  Hebrew — in 
which  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  are  given  in  a 
few  places  in  the  A.  V. ; the  former  in  1 Chr.  ii. 
17  ; the  latter  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1. 

ISH'MERAI  (VlOKfr : T« rapapl ; Alex.  ’Ie<ra- 
papl : Jesamari ),  a Benjamite ; one  of  the  family 
of  Elpaal,  and  named  as  a chief  man  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  18). 

ISH'OD  (TinK”N,  i.  e.  Ish-hod : 6 Avoid ; 
Alex.  ZovB : virum  decorum ),  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  son  of  Hammo- 
leketh,  i.  e.  the  Queen,  and  from  his  near  con- 
nexion with  Gilead,  evidently  an  important  person 
(1  Chr.  vii.  18). 

ISH'-PAN  (|3K”  : 'Ua<pdv ; Alex.  ’EfffJv ; 
Jespharri ),  a Benjamite,  one  of  the  family  of  Sha- 
shak ; named  as  a chief  man  in  his  tribe  (1  Chr. 
viii.  22). 

ISH'TOB  (2iD"K”N:  ’Icrrdf} ; Jos.  ’'lvrcofios : 
Istob),  apparently  one  of  the  small  kingdoms  or 
states  which  formed  part  of  the  general  country  of 
Aram,  named  with  Zobah,  Rehob,  and  Maacah 
(2  Sam.  x.  6,  8).  In  the  parallel  account  of  1 Chr. 
xix.  Ishtob  is  omitted.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  6, 
§1)  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a king.  But 
though  in  the  ancient  versions  the  name  is  given  as 
one  word,  it  is  probable  that  the  real  signification  is 
“ the  men  of  Tob,”  a district  mentioned  also  in 
connexion  with  Ammon  in  the  records  of  Jephthah, 
and  again  perhaps,  under  the  shape  of  Tobie  or 
Tubieni,  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees.  [G.J 

ISHU'AH  (HIK” : ’levvovd,  Alex,  ’ieo'o'at : 
Jesua ),  the  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17). 
In  the  genealogies  of  Asher  in  1 Chr.  vii.  30  the 
name,  though  identical  in  the  original,  is  in  the 
A.  Y.  given  as  Isuah.  In  the  lists  of  Num.  xxvi., 
however,  Ishuah  is  entirely  omitted. 

ISH'UAI  (')K”,  i.  e.  Ishvi : ’Ivovt,  Alex. 

leaovi : Jessui),  the  third  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  30),  founder  of  a family  bearing  his  name 
(Num.  xxvi.  44 ; A.  V.  “ Jesuites  ”).  His  descend- 
ants, however,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  genealogy 
in  Chronicles.  His  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Isui,  Jesui,  and  ('another  person)  Ishui. 


ISHTJI  OIK”,  i.e.  Ishvi:  TeoW ; Alex. 

’I <rovet ; Joseph.  Tecrous : Jessui ),  the  second  son 
of  Saul  by  his  wife  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49, 
comp.  50) : his  place  in  the  family  was  between 
Jonathan  and  Melchishua.  In  the  list  of  Saul’s 
genealogy  in  1 Chr.  viii.  and  ix.,  however,  the  name 
of  Ishui  is  entirely  omitted ; and  in  the  sad  nar- 
rative of  the  battle  of  Gilboa  his  place  is  occupied 
by  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  We  can  only  con- 
clude that  he  died  young. 

The  same  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V. 
as  Isui,  and  Ishuai.  [G.J 

ISLE  ON  ; vrjvos).  The  radical  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  be  “ habitable  places,”  as 
opposed  to  water,  and  in  tliis  sense  it  occurs  in  Is. 
xlii.  15.  Hence  it  means  secondarily  any  mari- 
time district,  whether  belonging  to  a continent  or 
to  an  island : thus  it  is  used  of  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  (Is.  xx.  6,  xxiii.  2,  6),  and  of  the 
coasts  of  Elishah  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  i.  e.  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  In  this  sense  it  is  more  particularly 
restricted  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  some- 
times in  the  fuller  expression  “ islands  of  the  sea” 
(Is.  xi.  11),  or  “ isles  of  the  Gentiles”  (Gen.  x.  5 ; 
comp.  Zeph.  ii.  11),  and  sometimes  simply  as 
“isles”  (Ps.  lxxii.  10;  Ez.  xxvi.  15,  18,  xxvii.  3, 
35,  xxxix.  6;  Dan.  xi.  18):  an  exception  to  this, 
however,  occurs  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  where  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  gulf  are  intended.  Occasionally  the 
word  is  specifically  used  of  an  island,  as  of 
Caphtor  or  Crete  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  and  Chittim  or 
Cyprus  (Ez.  xxvii.  6 ; Jer.  ii.  10),  or  of  islands  as 
opposed  to  the  mainland  (Esth.  x.  1).  But  more 
generally  it  is  applied  to  any  region  separated  from 
Palestine  by  water,  as  fully  described  in  Jer.  xxv. 

22,  “ the  isles  which  are  beyond  the  sea,”  which 

were  hence  regarded  as  the  most  remote  regions 
of  the  earth  (Is.  xxiv.  15,  xlii.  10,  lix.  18,  com- 
pare the  expression  in  Is.  lxvi.  19,  “ the  isles  afar 
off”)  and  also  as  large  and  numerous  (Is.  xl.  15; 
Ps.  xcvii.  1):  the  word  is  more  particularly  used 
by  the  prophets.  (See  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Spicilegium , 
i.  131-142.)  [W.  L.  B.] 

ISMACHI'AH  i.e.  Ismac-yahu: 

6 Zapax'ia : Jesmachias ),  a Levite  who  was  one  oi 
the  overseers  (D'TpS)  of  offerings,  during  the  re- 
vival under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

IS'MAEL.  1.  ('lVf/.aT]\ : Ismael),  Jud.  ii. 

23.  Another  form  for  the  name  Ishmael,  son  of 
Abraham. 

2.  (’IvparjXos : Hismaenis'),  1 Esd.  ix.  29. 
[Ishmael,  5.] 

ISMAI'AH  (rpyOK”  : 'Zapatas  : Samaias),  a 
Gibeonite,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those  warriors  who 
relinquished  the  cause  of  Saul,  the  head  of  their 
tribe,  and  joined  themselves  to  David,  when  he  was 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4).  He  is  described  as  “ a 
hero  ( Gibbor ) among  the  thirty  and  over  the 
thirty  ” — i.  e.  David’s  body-guard : but  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  guard  in  2 Sam. 
xxiii.  and  1 Chr.  xi.  Possibly  he  was  killed  in 
some  encounter  before  David  reached  the  throne. 

IS'PAH  (HSK”,  i.  e.  Ishpah:  ’I evcpd,  Alex. 
’E crQax  • Jespha),  a Benjamite,  of  the  family  of 
Beriah ; one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). 

IS  RAEL  (^tnb” : Avpa^X).  1.  The  name 
given  (Gen.  xxxi.i.  28)  to  Jacob  after  his  wrestling 
with  the  Angel  (Hos.  xii.  4)  at  Peniel.  In  the 
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time  of  Jerome  ( Quaest . Hebr.  in  Gen,  Opp.  iii. 
357)  the  signification  of  the  name  was  commonly- 
believed  to  be  “the  man  (or  the  mind)  seeing 
God.”  But  he  prefers  another  interpretation,  and 
paraphrases  the  verse  after  this  manner,  “ Thy 
name  shall  not  be  called  Jacob,  Supplanter,  but 
Israel,  Prince  with  God.  For  as  I am  a Prince,  so 
thou  who  hqst  been  able  to  wrestle  with  Me  shalt  be 
called  a Prince.  But  if  with  Me  who  am  God 
(or  an  Angel)  thou  hast  been  able  to  contend,  how 
much  more  [shalt  thou  be  able  to  contend]  with 
men,  i.e.  with  Esau,  whom  thou  oughtest  not  to 
dread  ? ” The  A.  V.,  apparently  following  Jerome, 
translates  1V1E5\  “ as  a prince  thou  hast  power 
but  Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  give  it  the  simpler 
meaning,  “ thou  hast  contended.”  Gesenius  inter- 
prets Israel  “ soldier  of  God.” 

2.  It  became  the  national  name  of  the  twelve 
tribes  collectively.  They  are  so  called  in  Ex.  iii. 
16  and  afterwards. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a narrower  sense,  excluding 
Judah,  in  1 Sam.  xi.  8.  It  is  so  used  in  the  famous 
cry  of  the  rebels  against  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  1),  and 
against  his  grandson  (1  K.  xii.  16).  Thenceforth 
it  was  assumed  and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  in  which  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  Levi,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  had  no  share. 

4.  After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  returned 

exiles,  although  they  were  mainly  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the  designa- 
tion of  their  nation ; but  as  individuals  they  are 
almost  always  described  as  Jews  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  N.  T.  Instances  occur  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
of  the  application  of  the  name  Israel  to  Judah  ( e . g. 
.2  Chr.  xi.  3,  xii.  6)  ; and  in  Esther  of  the  name  Jews 
to  the  whole  people.  The  name  Israel  is  also  used 
to  denote  laymen,  as  distinguished  from  Priests,  Le- 
vites,  and  other  ministers  (Ezr.  vi.  16  ; ix.  1 ; x. 
25  ; Neh.  xi.  3,  &c.).  [W.  T.  B.] 

ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  The  prophet 
Ahijah  of  Shiloh  who  was  commissioned  in  the 
latter  days  of  Solomon  to  announce  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  left  one  tribe  (Judah)  to  the  house  of 
David,  and  assigned  ten  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  35, 
31).  These  were  probably  Joseph  (=  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh),  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  Gad,  and  Reuben  ; Levi 
being  intentionally  omitted.  Eventually,  the 
greater  part  of  Benjamin,  and  probably  the  whole 
of  Simeon  and  Dan  were  included  as  if  by  common 
consent  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  With  respect  to 
the  conquests  of  David,  Moab  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4);  so 
much  of  Syria  as  remained  subject  to  Solomon 
(see  1 K.  xi.  24)  would  probably  be  claimed  by  his 
successor  in  the  northern  kingdom  ; and  Ammon, 
though  connected  with  Rehoboam  as  his  mother’s 
native  land  (2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  though  afterwards 
tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5)  was  at  one  time 
allied  (2  Chr.  xx.  1),  we  know  not  how  closely,  or 
how  early,  with  Moab.  The  sea-coast  between  Accho 
and  Japho  remained  in  the  possession  of  Israel. 

2.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  is  not  ex- 


“ Bp.  Patrick  proposes  to  reconcile  these  two  num- 
bers, by  adding  to  the  former  288,000  on  account  of 
David’s  standing  legions. 

b “ Mr.  Rickman  noticed  that  in  1821  and  in  1831 
the  number  of  males  under  20  years  of  age,  and  the 
number  of  males  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  were 
nearly  equal ; and  this  proportion  has  been  since  rc- 
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pressly  stated,  and  in  drawing  any  inference  from 
the  numbers  of  fighting-men,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T. 
are  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  subjected  to 
extensive,  perhaps  systematic,  corruption.  Forty 
years  before  the  disruption  the  census  taken  by 
direction  of  David  gave  800,000  according  to  2 Sam. 

xxiv.  9,  or  1,100,000  a according  to  1 Chr.  xxi.  5, 
as  the  number  of  fighting-men  in  Israel.  Jero- 
boam, B.c.  957,  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of 
800,000  men  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  The  small  number 
of  the  army  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  7)  is  to  be 
attributed  to  his  compact  with  Hazael ; for  in  the 
next  reign  Israel  could  spare  a mercenary  host  ten 
times  as  numerous  for  the  wars  of  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 

xxv.  6).  Ewald  is  scarcely  correct  in  his  remark 
that  we  know  not  what  time  of  life  is  reckoned  as 
the  military  age  ( Gesch . Isr.  iii.  185)  ; for  it  is 
defined  in  Num.  i.  3,  and  again  2 Chr.  xxv.  5,  as 
“ twenty  years  old  and  above.”  If  in  B.C.  957 
there  were  actually  under  arms  800,000  men  of 
that  age  in  Israel,  the  whole  population  may  per- 
haps have  amounted  to  at  least  three  millions  and  a 
half.b  Later  observers  have  echoed  the  disappoint- 
ment with  which  Jerome  from  his  cell  at  Beth- 
lehem contemplated  the  small  extent  of  this  cele- 
brated country  {Ep.  129,  ad  Dardan.  §4).  The 
area  of  Palestine,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  Kiepert’s 
Bibel-Atlas  (ed.  Lionnet,  1859),  is  calculated  at 
13,620  English  square  miles.  Deducting  from  this 
810  miles  for  the  strip  of  coast  S.  of  Japho,  be- 
longing to  the  Philistines,  we  get  12,810  miles  as 
the  area  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  12  tribes  at 
the  death  of  Solomon : the  area  of  the  two  kingdoms 
being — Israel  9375,  Judah  3435.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  whole  area  of  Palestine  -was  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  (13,610  sq.  m.)  ; 
or  rather  more  than  that  of  the  six  northern  coun- 
ties of  England  (13,136  sq.  m.).  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  rather  less  than  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, and  Westmoreland  (3683  sq.  m.,  with 
752,852  population  in  1851)  : the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  very  nearly  as  large  as  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Cumberland  (9453  sq.  m.,  with  4,023,713 
population  in  1851). 

3.  Shechem  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  (1  K.  xii.  25),  venerable  for  its  traditions, 
and  beautiful  in  its  situation.  Subsequently  Tirzah, 
whose  loveliness  had  fixed  the  wandering  gaze  of 
Solomon  (Cant.  vi.  4),  became  the  royal  residence, 
if  not  the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (IK.  xiv.  17)  and  of 
his  successors  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8,  17,  23).  Samaria, 
uniting  in  itself  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  a commanding  position,  was  chosen  by  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  until  it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  its 
strength  by  sustaining  for  three  years  the  onset  of 
the  hosts  of  Assyria.  Jezreel  was  probably  only  a 
royal  residence  of  some  of  the  Israelitish  kings.  It 
may  have  been  in  awe  of  the  ancient  holiness  of 
Shiloh,  that  Jeroboam  forbore  to  pollute  the  secluded 
site  of  the  Tabernacle  with  the  golden  calves.  He 
chose  for  the  religious  capitals  of  his  kingdom  Dan, 
the  old  home  of  northern  schism,  and  Bethel, c a 


garded  as  invariable  : or,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  males  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards  are  equal  in 
number  to  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  population.” — 
Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851,  Population  Tables,  II., 
Ages,  $c.,  p.  vi. 

c On  these  seven  places  see  Stanley’s  S.  % P., 
chaps,  iv.  v.  and  xi. 
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Benjainite  city  not  far  from  Shiloh,  and  marked  out 
by  history  and  situation  as  the  rival  of  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  disaffection  of  Ephraim  and  the  northern 
tribes  having  grown  in  secret  under  the  prosperous 
but  burdensome  reign  of  Solomon,  broke  out  at  the 
critical  moment  of  that  great  monarch’s  death.  It 
was  just  then  that  Ephraim,  the  centre  of  the 
movement,  found  in  Jeroboam  an  instrument  pre- 
pared to  give  expression  to  the  rivalry  of  centuries, 
with  sufficient  ability  and  application  to  raise  him 
to  high  station,  with  the  stain  of  treason  on  his 
name,  and  with  the  bitter  recollections  of  an  exile 
in  his  mind.  Judah  and  Joseph  were  rivals  from 
the  time  that  they  occupied  the  twro  prominent 
places,  and  received  the  amplest  promises  in  the 
blessing  of  the  dying  patriarch  (Gen.  xlix.  8,  22). 
When  the  twelve  tribes  issued  from  Egypt,  only 
Judah  and  Joseph  could  muster  each  above  70,000 
warriors.  In  the  desert  and  in  the  conquest, 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
tribes,  stand  out  side  by  side  eminent  among  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  The  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  13)  and  the  divine  selection  of  Joshua  inau- 
gurated the  greater  prominence  of  Joseph  for  the  next 
three  centuries.  Othniel,  the  successor  of  Joshua, 
was  from  Judah : the  last,  Samuel,  was  born 
among  the  Ephraimites.  Within  that  period  Eph- 
raim supplied  at  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19)  a resting- 
place  for  the  ark,  the  centre  of  divine  worship  ; and 
a rendezvous,  or  capital  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  1 ; 
Judg.  ix.  2)  for  the  whole  people.  Ephraim  arro- 
gantly claimed  (Judg.  viii.  1,  xii.  1)  the  exclusive 
right  of  taking  the  lead  against  invaders.  Royal 
authority  was  offered  to  one  dweller  in  Ephraim 
(viii.  22),  and  actually  exercised  for  three  years  by 
another  (ix.  22).  After  a silent,  perhaps  sullen, 
acquiescence  in  the  transfer  of  Samuel’s  authority 
with  additional  dignity  to  a Benjamite,  they  resisted 
for  seven  years  (2.  Sam.  ii.  9-11)  its  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  popular  Jewish  leader,  and  yielded 
reluctantly  to  the  conviction  that  the  sceptre  which 
seemed  almost  within  their  grasp  was  reserved  at 
last  for  Judah.  Even  in  David’s  reign  their  jealousy 
did  not  always  slumber  (2  Sam.  xix.  43)  ; and 
though  Solomon’s  alliance  and  intercourse  with 
Tyre  must  have  tended  to  increase  the  loyalty 
of  the  northern  tribes,  they  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  rule  of 
nis  son.  Doubtless  the  length  of  Solomon’s  reign, 
and  the  clouds  that  gathered  round  the  close  of  it  ( 1 
K.  xi.  14-25),  and  possibly  his  increasing  despotism 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  395),  tended  to  diminish 
the  general  popularity  of  the  house  of  David  ; and 
the  idolatry  of  the  king  alienated  the  affection  of 
religious  Israelites.  But  none  of  these  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disruption.  No  aspiration 
after  greater  liberty,  political  privileges,  or  ag- 
grandisement at  the  expense  of  other  powers,  no 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  no  breaking  forth  of 
pent-up  energy  seems  to  have  instigated  the  move- 
ment. Ephraim  proudly  longed  for  independence, 
without  considering  whether  oi  at  what  cost  he 
could  maintain  it.  Shechem  was  built  as  a capital, 
and  Tirzah  as  a residence,  for  an  Ephraim  ite  king, 
by  the  people  who  murmured  under  the  burden 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  royal  state  of  Solomon. 
Ephraim  felt  no  patriotic  pride  in  a national  splen- 
dour of  which  Judah  was  the  centre.  The  dwelling- 
place  of  God  when  fixed  in  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be 
so  honourable  to  him  as  of  old.  It  was  ancient 
jealousy  rather  than  recent  provocation,  the  oppor- 
tune death  of  Solomon  rather  than  unwillingness  to 
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incur  taxation,  the  opportune  return  of  a persecuted 
Ephraimite  rather  than  any  commanding  genius  for 
rule  which  Jeroboam  possessed,  that  finally  broke 
up  the  brotherhood  of  the  children  of  Jacob.  It 
was  an  outburst  of  human  feeling  so  soon  as  that 
divine  influence  which  restrained  the  spirit  of  dis- 
union was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  idolatry 
of  Solomon,  so  soon  as  that  stern  prophetic  Voice 
which  had  called  Saul  to  the  throne  under  a protest, 
and  David  to  the  thr  one  in  repentance,  was  heard  in 
anger  summoning  Jeroboam  to  divide  the  kingdom. 

5.  Disruption  where  there  can  be  no  expansion, 
or  dismemberment  without  growth,  is  fatal  to  a 
state.  If  England  and  America  have  prospered 
since  1783  it  is  because  each  found  space  for  increase, 
and  had  vital  energy  to  fill  it.  If  the  separation  of 
east  and  west  was  but  a step  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  was  so  because  each  portion  was 
hemmed  in  by  obstacles  which  it  wanted  vigour  to 
surmount.  The  sources  of  life  and  strength  begin 
to  dry  up ; the  state  shrinks  within  itself,  withers, 
and  falls  before  some  blast  which  once  it  might  have 
brarred. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power. 
It  was  but  a portion  of  David’s  kingdom  deprived 
of  many  elements  of  strength.  Its  frontier  was  as 
open  and  as  widely  extended  as  before;  but  it 
wanted  a capital  for  the  seat  of  organised  power. 
Its  territory  was  as  fertile  and  as  tempting  to  the 
spoiler,  but  its  people  wrere  less  united  and  patriotic. 
A corrupt  religion  poisoned  the  source  of  national 
life.  When  less  reverence  attended  on  a new  and 
unconsecrated  king,  and  less  respect  was  felt  for  an 
aristocracy  reduced  by  the  retirement  of  the  Levites, 
the  army  which  David  found  hard  to  control  rose 
up  unchecked  in  the  exercise  of  its  wilful  strength ; 
and  thus  eight  houses,  each  ushered  in  by  a revolu- 
tion, occupied  the  throne  in  quick  succession.  Tyre 
ceased  to  be  an  ally  when  the  alliance  was  no  longer 
profitable  to  the  merchant-city.  Moab  and  Ammon 
yielded  tiibute  only  while  under  compulsion.  A 
powerful  neighbour,  Damascus,  sat  aimed  at  the 
gate  of  Israel ; and,  beyond  Damascus,  might  be  dis- 
cerned the  rising  strength  of  the  first  great  mo- 
narchy of  the  world. 

These  causes  tended  to  increase  the  misfortunes, 
and  to  accelerate  the  early  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  It  lasted  254  years,  from  B.C.  975  to  B.c. 
721,  about  two-thirds  of  the  duration  of  its  more 
compact  neighbour  Judah. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  division  into 
two  kingdoms  greatly  shortened  the  independent 
existence  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  interfered  with  the 
purposes  which,  it  is  thought,  may  be  traced  in  the 
establishment  of  David’s  monarchy/  If  among 
those  purposes  were  the  preservation  of  the  true 
religion  in  the  world,  and  the  preparation  of  an 
agency  adapted  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
due  season,  then  it  must  be  observed — first,  that  ac 
a bulwark  providentially  raised  against  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  idolatrous  Tyre  and  Damascus, 
Israel  kept  back  that  contagion  from  Judah,  and 
partly  exhausted  it  before  its  arrival  in  the  south ; 
next,  that  the  purity  of  Divine  worship  was  not 
impaired  by  the  excision  of  those  tribes  which  were 
remote  from  the  influence  of  the  Temple,  and  by 
the  concentration  of  priests  and  religious  Israelites 
within  the  southern  kingdom ; and  lastly,  that  to 
the  worshippers  at  Jerusalem  the  early  decline  and 
fall  of  Israel  was  a solemn  and  impressive  spectacle 
of  judgment, — -the  working  out  of  the  great  problem 
of  God’s  toleration  of  idolatry.  Th^s  prepared  the 
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heart  of  Judah  for  the  revivals  under  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  softened  them  into  repentance  during  the 
captivity,  and  strengthened  them  for  their  absolute 
renunciation  of  idolatry,  when  after  seventy  years 
they  returned  to  Palestine,  to  teach  the  world  that 
there  is  a spiritual  bond  more  efficacious  than  the 
occupancy  of  a certain  soil  for  keeping  up  national 
existence,  and  to  become  the  channel  through  which 
God’s  greatest  gift  was  conveyed  to  mankind.  [Cap- 
tivity.] 

6.  The  detailed  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
will  be  found  under  the  names  of  its  nineteen 
kings.  [See  also  Ephraim.]  A summary  view  may 
be  taken  in  four  periods : — 

(a.)  B.C.  975-929.  Jeroboam  had  not  sufficient 
force  of  character  in  himself  to  make  a lasting  im- 
pression on  his  people.  A king,  but  not  a founder 
of  a dynasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  securing 
his  present  elevation.  Without  any  ambition  to 
share  in  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  or  to  compete  with 
the  growing  power  of  Damascus,  or  even  to  com- 
plete the  humiliation  of  the  helpless  monarch  whom 
he  had  deprived  of  half  a kingdom,  Jeroboam  acted 
entirely  on  a defensive  policy.  He  attempted  to 
give  his  subjects  a centre  which  they  wanted  for 
their  political  allegiance,  in  Shechem  or  in  Tirzah. 
He  sought  to  change  merely  so  much  of  their  ritual 
as  was  inconsistent  with  his  authority  over  them. 
But  as  soon  as  the  golden  calves  were  set  up,  the 
priests  and  Levites  and  many  religious  Israelites 
(2  Chr.  xi.  16)  left  their  country,  and  the  disastrous 
emigration  was  not  effectually  checked  even  by  the 
attempt  of  Baasha  to  build  a fortress  (2  Chr.  xvi.  6) 
at  Ramah.  A new  priesthood  was  introduced 
(1  K.  xii.  31)  absolutely  dependent  on  the  king 
(Am.  vii.  13),  not  forming  as  under  the  Mosaic  law 
a landed  aristocracy,  not  respected  by  the  people, 
and  unable  either  to  withstand  the  oppression  or  to 
strengthen  the  weakness  of  a king.  A priesthood 
created  and  a ritual  devised  for  secular  purposes 
had  no  hold  whatever  on  the  conscience  of  the 
people.  To  meet  their  spiritual  cravings  a suc- 
cession of  prophets  was  raised  up,  great  in  their 
poverty,  their  purity,  their  austerity,  their  self- 
dependence,  their  moral  influence,  but  imperfectly 
organised; — a rod  to  correct  and  check  the  civil 
government,  not,  as  they  might  have  been  under 
happier  circumstances,  a staff  to  support  it.  The 
army  soon  learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  iso- 
lated monarch  and  disunited  people.  Baasha  in 
the  midst  of  the  army  at  Gibbethon  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam;  Zimri,  a captain  of 
chariots,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha; 
Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  punish 
Zimri ; and  after  a civil  war  of  four  years  he  pre- 
vailed over  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  the  people. 

(6.)  B.C.  929-884.  For  forty-five  years  Israel 
was  governed  by  the  house  of  Omri.  That  saga- 
cious king  pitched  on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaria  as 
the  site  of  his  capital.  Damascus,  which  in  the 
days  of  Baasha  had  proved  itself  more  than  a match 
for  Israel,  now  again  assumed  a threatening  atti- 
tude. Edom  and  Moab  showed  a tendency  to  in- 
dependence, or  even  aggression.  Hence  the  princes 
of  Omri’s  house  cultivated  an  alliance  with  the 
contemporary  kings  of  Judah,  which  was  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah,  and 
marked  by  the  community  of  names  among  the 
royal  children.  Ahab’s  Tyrian  alliance  strengthened 
him  with  the  counsels  of  the  masculine  mind  of 
Jezebel,  but  brought  him  no  farther  support.  The 
entire  rejection  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  under  the 
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disguise  of  abandoning  Jeroboam’s  unlawful  sym- 
bolism, and  adopting  Baal  as  the  god  of  a luxurious 
court  and  subservient  populace,  led  to  a reaction  in 
the  nation,  to  the  moral  triumph  of  the  prophets  in 
the  person  of  Elijah,  and  to  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Ahab  in  obedience  to  the  bidding  of  Elisha. 

(c.)  B.C.  884-772.  Unparalleled  triumphs,  but 
deeper  humiliation,  awaited  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  worship  of  Baal 
was  abolished  by  one  blow  ; but,  so  long  as  the 
kingdom  lasted,  the  people  never  rose  superior  to 
the  debasing  form  of  religion  established  by  Jero- 
boam. Hazael,  the  successor  of  the  two  Benhadads, 
the  ablest  king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Jehoahaz  to 
the  condition  of  a vassal,  and  triumphed  for  a 
time  over  both  the  disunited  Hebrew  kingdoms. 
Almost  the  first  sign  of  the  restoration  of  their 
strength  was  a war  between  them ; and  Jehoash, 
the  grandson  of  Jehu,  entered  Jerusalem  as  the 
conqueror  of  Amaziah.  Jehoash  also  turned  the 
tide  of  war  against  the  Syrians  ; and  Jeroboam  II., 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  cap- 
tured Damascus,  and  recovered  the  whole  ancient 
frontier  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the 
midst  of  his  long  and  seemingly  glorious  reign  the 
prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  uttered  their  warnings 
more  clearly  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  The 
short-lived  greatness  expired  with  the  last  king  of 
Jehu’s  line. 

( d .)  B.C.  772-721.  Military  violence,  it  would 
seem,  broke  off  the  hereditary  succession  after  the 
obscure  and  probably  convulsed  reign  of  Zachariah. 
An  unsuccessful  usurper,  Shallum,  is  followed  by 
the  cruel  Menahem,  who,  being  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  first  attack  of  Assyria  under  Pul, 
became  the  agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  op- 
pressive taxation  of  his  subjects.  Yet  his  power  at 
home  was  sufficient  to  insure  for  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Pekahiah  a ten  years’  reign,  cut  short  by  a 
bold  usurper,  Pekah.  Abandoning  the  northern 
and  transjordanic  regions  to  the  encroaching  power 
of  Assyria  under  Tiglath-pileser,  he  was  very  near 
subjugating  Judah,  with  the  help  of  Damascus, 
now  the  coequal  ally  of  Israel.  But  Assyria  inter- 
posing summarily  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Damascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  assassination  of  the  baffled  Pekah.  The  irre- 
solute Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usurper,  became 
tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmaneser,  betrayed  the 
Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of  Egypt,  and  was 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  by  the  cap- 
ture, after  a three  years’  siege,  of  his  strong  capital, 
Samaria.  Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  yet 
remained  in  the  land  after  so  many  years  of  reli- 
gious decline,  moral  debasement,  national  degrada- 
tion, anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  deportation.  Even 
these  were  gathered  up  by  the  conqueror  and 
carried  to  Assyria,  never  again,  as  a distinct  people, 
to  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly  and  pleasant 
land  which  their  forefathers  won  under  Joshua 
from  the  heathen. 

7.  The  following  table  shows  at  one  Anew  the 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Columns  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10  are  taken  from  the 
Bible.  Columns  4,  5,  6 are  the  computations  of 
eminent  modern  chronologists : column  4 being  the 
scheme  adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Ver- 
sion, which  is  founded  on  the  calculations  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher:  column  5 being  the  computation 
of  Clinton  ( Fasti  Ilellenici,  iii.  App.  §5);  and 
column  6 being  the  computation  of  Winer  (Real- 
wortcrbuch). 
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Year  of 
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King  of 
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r,  Queen  Mother 
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A.  Y. 

Clinton 

. Winer. 

22 

Jeroboam  . . 

975 

976 

975 

Rehoboam 

17 

Naamah. 

958 

959 

957 

Abijah  . . 

3 

18th  . 

Michaiah  (?). 

955 

956 

955 

Asa  . . . 

41 

20th  . 

Maachah  (?). 

2nd  . 

2 

Nadab  . . . 

954 

955 

954 

3rd  . 

24 

Baasha . . . 

953 

954 

953 

26  th  . 

2 

Elah  . . . 

930 

930 

930 

27th  . 

0 

Zimri  . . . 

929 

930 

928 

12 

Omri  . . . 

929 

930 

928 

38th  . 

22 

Ahab  . . . 

918 

919 

918 

914 

915 

914 

Jehoshaphat  . 

25 

4th  . 

Azubah. 

17  th  . 

2 

Ahaziah  . 

898 

896 

897 

18th  . 

12 

Jehoram  . . 

896 

895 

896 

892 

891 

889 

Jehoram  . . 

8 

5th  . 

885 

884 

885 

Ahaziah  . . 

1 

12  th  . 

Athaliah. 

28 

Jehu  . . . 

884 

883 

884 

Athaliah  . . 

6 

878 

877 

878 

Jehoash  . . 

40 

7th  . 

Zibiah. 

23rd  . 

17 

Jehoahaz  . . 

856 

855 

856 

37  th  . 

16 

Jehoash  . . 

841 

839 

840 

839 

837 

838 

Amaziah  . . 

29 

2nd  . 

Jehoaddan. 

15th  . 

41 

Jeroboam  II.  . 

825 

823 

825 

810 

808 

809 

Uzziah  or 

52 

27th  . 

Jecholiah. 

Azariah. 

11 

Interregnum. 

38  th  . 

0 

Zachariah  . . 

773 

771 

772 

0 

Shallum  . . 

772 

770 

771 

39  th  . 

10 

Menahem  . . 

772 

770 

771 

50th  . 

2 

Pekahiah  . . 

761 

759 

760 

52nd  . 

20 

Pekah  . . . 

759 

757 

758 

758 

756 

758 

Jotham  . . 

16 

2nd  . 

Jerusha. 

742 

741 

741 

Ahaz  . . . 

16 

17  th  . 

9 

2nd  Interreg- 

num. 

12  th 

9 

Hoshea  . . 

730 

730 

729 

726 

726 

725 

Hezekiah  . . 

29 

3rd  . 

Abi. 

6th 

Samaria  taken 

721 

721 

721 

698 

697 

696 

Manasseh  . . 

55 

Hephzibah. 

643 

642 

641 

Amon  . . . 

2 

Meshullemeth* 

641 

640 

639 

Josiah  . . . 

31 

* 

Jedidah. 

610 

609 

609 

Jehoahaz  . . 

0 

Hamutal. 

610 

609 

609 

Jehoiachim  . 

11 

Zebudah. 

599 

598 

598 

Jehoiachin  or 

0 

Nehushta. 

Coniah. 

599 

598 

598 

Zedekiah  . . 

11 

Hamutal. 

588 

587 

586 

Jerusalem  de- 

stroyed. 

The  numerous  dates  given  in  the  Bible  as  the 
limits  of  the  duration  of  the  king’s  reigns  act  as  a 
continued  check  on  each  other.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancies between  them  have  been  unduly  exagge- 
rated by  some  writers.  To  meet  such  difficulties 
various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward; — that 
an  interregnum  occurred;  that  two  kings  (father 
and  ' son)  reigned  conjointly  ; that  certain  reigns 
were  dated  not  from  their  real  commencement,  but 
from  some  arbitrary  period  in  that  Jewish  year  in 
which  they  commenced  ; that  the  Hebrew  copyists  | 
have  transcribed  the  numbers  incorrectly,  'either  by  | 
accident  or  design ; that  the  original  writers  have  I 
made  mistakes  in  their  reckoning.  All  these  are 
mere  suppositions,  and  even  the  most  probable  of 
them  must  not  be  insisted  on  as  if  it  were  a his-  | 
torical  fact.  But  in  truth  most  of  the  discrepancies 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  annalists  reckon  in  round  numbers,  never 
specifying  the  months  in  addition  to  the  years  of 
the  duration  of  a king’s  reign.  Consequently  some 
of  these  writers  seem  to  set  down  a fragment  of  a 
year  as  an  entire  year,  and  others  omit  such  frag- 


j ments  altogether.  Hence  in  computing  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  without  attrfr 
buting  any  error  to  the  writer  or  transcribers,  it  ia 
necessary  to  allow  for  a possible  mistake  amounting 
to  something  less  than  two  years  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  indefinite  phraseology  of  the  He- 
brew writers.  But  there  are  a few  statements  in 
the  Hebrew  text  which  cannot  thus  be  reconciled. 

(a.)  There  are  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  three 
statements  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  which  in  the  view  of  some 
writers  involve  a great  error,  and  not  a mere  nu- 
merical one.  His  accession  is  dated  (1)  in  tha 
second  year  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  i.  17)  ; 
(2)  in  the  fifth  year  before  Jehoram  king  of  Judah 
(2  K.  viii.  16)  ; (3)  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  K.  iii.  1).  But  these  statements  may 
be  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  Jehoram  king  of 
Judah  had  two  accessions  which  are  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  by  the  probable  supposition  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  that  he  had  a third  and  earlier  ac- 
cession which  is  not  recorded.  These  three  acces- 
sions are,  (1)  when  Jehoshaphat  lefr  his  kingdom 
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to  go  to  the  battle  of  Ramoth-gilead,  in  his  17th 
year:  (2)  when  Jehoshaphat  (2  K.  viii.  16)  either 
retired  from  the  administration  of  affairs,  or  made 
his  son  joint-king,  in  his  23rd  year ; (3)  when 
Jehoshaphat  died,  in  his  25th  year.  So  that,  if  the 
supposition  of  Ussher  be  allowed,  the  accession  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  Jehoshaphat’s  18th  year 
synchronized  with  (1)  the  second  year  of  the  first 
accession,  and  (2)  the  fifth  year  before  the  second 
accession  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah. 

'&.)  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  Uzziah’s  reign 
(2  K.  xv.  1)  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  II. 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  that  Uz- 
ziah’s father,  Amaziah,  whose  whole  reign  was  29 
years  only,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  second  year 
of  Joash  (2  K.  xiv.  1),  and  so  reigned  14  years 
contemporaneously  with  Joash  and  27  with  Jero- 
boam. Ussher  and  others  suggest  a reconciliation 
of  these  statements  by  the  supposition  that  Jero- 
boam’s reign  had  two  commencements,  the  first  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  on  his  association  with  his 
father  Joash,  B.C.  837.  But  Keil,  after  Capellus 
and  Grotius,  supposes  that  D is  an  error  of  the 
Hebrew  copyists  for  ID,  and  that  instead  of  27th 
of  Jeroboam  we  ought  to  read  15th. 

(c.)  The  statements  that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned 
41  years  (2  K.  xiv.  23)  after  the  15th  year  of 
Amaziah,  who  reigned  29  years,  and  that  Jero- 
boam’s son  Zachariah  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
38th  year  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  8),  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled without  supposing  that  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  11  years  between  Jeroboam  and  his  son 
Zachariah.  And  almost  all  chronologists  accept  this 
as  a fact,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Some  chronologists,  who  regal’d  an  interregnum  as 
intrinsically  improbable  after  the  prosperous  reign 
of  Jeroboam,  prefer  the  supposition  that  the  num- 
ber 41  in  2 K.  xiv.  23  ought  to  be  changed  to  51, 
and  that  the  number  27  in  xv.  1 should  be  changed 
to  14,  and  that  a few  other  corresponding  alterations 
should  be  made. 

(d.)  In  order  to  bring  down  the  date  of  Pekah’s 
murder  to  the  date,  of  Hoshea’s  accession,  some 
chronologists  propose  to  read  29  years  for  20,  in 
2 K.  xv.  27.  Others  prefer  to  let  the  dates  stand 
as  at  present  in  the  text,  and  suppose  that  an 
interregnum,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
occurred  between  those  two  usurpers.  The  words 
of  Isaiah  (ix.  20,  21)  seem  to  indicate  a time  of 
anai'chy  in  Israel. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Kings  has  been  minutely 
investigated  by  Abp.  Ussher,  Chronologia  Sacra, 
Pars  Posterior,  De  Annis  Regum,  Works,  xii. 
95-144 ; by  Lightfoot,  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the 
0.  T.,  Works,  i.  77-130  ; by  Hales,  New  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  ii.  372-447  ; by  Clinton,  l.  c. ; and 
by  H.  Browne,  Ordo  Saeclorum.  [W.  T.  B.] 

IS  SACHAR  (“OW,  i.  e.  Isascar— such  is 
the  invariable  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew, 
the  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathan,  but  the  Masorets  have 
pointed  it  so  as  to  supersede  the  second  S, 
Issa[s]car  : ’I crcrd%ap  ; Rec.  Text  of  N.  T.  ’I aacr- 
Xap,  but  Cod.  C,  ’Icra%ap  ; Joseph.  I trcaxapis : 
Isacha?'),  the  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and  the  fifth  of 
Leah  ; the  firstborn  to  Leah  after  the  interval  which 

* The  words  occur  again  almost  identically  in 
2 Chr.  xv.  7,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  16  : = “ there 

is  a reward  for,”  A.  V.  “ shall  be  rewarded.” 

An  expansion  of  the  story  of  the  mandrakes,  with 
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occurred  in  the  births  of  her  children  (Gen.  xxx.  17  ; 
comp.  xxix.  35).  As  is  the  case  with  each  of  the  sons 
the  name  is  recorded  as  bestowed  on  account  of  a cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  birth.  But,  as  may 
be  also  noticed  in  more  than  one  of  the  others,  two 
explanations  seem  to  be  combined  in  the  narrative, 
which  even  then  is  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  name.  “ God  hath  given  me 

my  hire  ("DK>,  sacar ) . . . and  she  called  his 

name  Issdchar,”  is  the  record;  but  in  verse  18 
that  “hire”  is  for  the  surrender  of  her  maid  to 
her  husband — while  in  ver.  14-17  it  is  for  the  dis- 
covery and  bestowal  of  the  mandrakes.  Besides,  as 
indicated  above,  the  name  in  its  original  form — - 
Isascar — rebels  against  this  interpretation,  an  inter- 
pretation which  to  be  consistent  requires  the  form 
subsequently  imposed  on  the  word,  Is-sachar.a  The 
allusion  is  not  again  brought  forward  as  it  is  with 
Dan,  Asher,  &c.,  in  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses. 
In  the  former  only  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  discern 
a faint  echo  of  the  sound  of  “ Issachar  ” in  the  word 
shicmo — “shoulder”  (Gen.  xlix.  15). 

Of  Issachar  the  individual  we  know  nothing. 
In  Genesis  he  is  not  mentioned  after  his  birth,  and 
the  few  verses  in  Chronicles  devoted  to  the  tribe 
contain  merely  a brief  list  of  its  chief  men  and 
heroes  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  1-5). 

At  the  descent  into  Egypt  four  sons  are  ascribed 
to  him,  who  founded  the  four  chief  families  of  the 
tribe  (Gen.  xlvi.  13  ; Num.  xxvi.  23,  25  ; 1 Chr. 
vii.  l).  Issachar’s  place  during  the  journey  to 
Canaan  was  on  the  east  of  the  Tabernacle  with  his 
brothers  Judah  and  Zebulun  (Num.  ii.  5),  the 
group  moving  foremost  in  the  march  (x.  15),  and 
having  a common  standard  which,  according  to  the 
Rabbinical  tradition,  was  of  the  three  colours  of 
sardine,  topaz,  and  carbuncle,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  three  tribes,  and  bearing  the  figure  of 
a lion’s  whelp  (see  Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Num.  ii.  3). 
At  this  time  the  captain  of  the  tribe  was  Nethaneel 
ben-Zuar  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  x.  15).  He 
was  succeeded  by  I gal  ben- Joseph,  who  went  as 
representative  of  his  tribe  among  the  spies  (xiii.  7), 
and  he  again  by  Paltiel  ben-Azzan,  who  assisted 
Joshua  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxiv. 
26).  Issachar  was  one  of  the  six  tribes  who 
were  to  stand  on  Mount  Gerizim  during  the  cere- 
mony of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  12). 
He  was  still  in  company  with  Judah,  Zebulun 
being  opposite  on  Ebal.  The  number  of  the  fight- 
ing men  of  Issachar  when  taken  in  the  census 
at  Sinai  was  54,400.  During  the  journey  they  seem 
to  have  steadily  increased,  and  after  the  mortality 
at  Peor  they  amounted  to  64,300,  being  inferior 
to  none  but  Judah  and  Dan — to  the  latter  by  100 
souls  only.  The  numbers  given  in  1 Chr.  vii.  2, 
4,  5,  probably  the  census  of  Joab,  amount  in  all  to 
145,600. 

The  Promised  Land  once  reached,  the  connexion 
between  Issachar  and  Judah  seems  to  have  closed, 
to  be  renewed  only  on  two  brief  occasions,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  their  turn.  The  intimate  rela- 
tion with  Zebulun  was  however  maintained.  The 
two  brother-tribes  had  their  portions  close  together, 
and  more  than  once  they  are  mentioned  in  com- 
pany. The  allotment  of  Issachar  lay  above  that  of 

curious  details,  will  be  found  in  the  Testamentum 
Isachar,  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  620-623.  They 
were  ultimately  deposited  “ in  the  house  of  the  Lord,” 
whatever  that  expression  may  mean. 
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Manasseh.  The  specification  of  its  boundaries  ana  ] 
contents  is  contained  m Josh.  xix.  17-23.  But  to 
the  towns  there  named  must  be  added  Daberath, 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  Levitical  cities  (xxi.  28  : 
Jarmuth  here  is  probably  the  Remeth  of  xix.  21), 
and  five  others — Beth-shean,  Ibleam,  En-dor,  Taa- 
nach,  and  Megiddo.  These  last,  though  the  pro- 
perty of  Manasseh,  remained  within  the  limits  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11 ; Judg.  i.  27),  and  they 
assist  us  materially  in  determining  his  boundary. 
In  the  words  of  Josephus  ( Ant . v.  1,  §22),  “ it 
extended  in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in 
breadth  to  Mount  Tabor.”  In  fact  it  exactly  con- 
sisted of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jezreel.  The 
south  boundary  we  can  trace  by  En-gannim,  the 
modern  Jenin,  on  the  heights  which  form  the 
southern  enclosure  to  the  Plain;  and  then  further 
westward  by  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  the  authentic 
fragments  of  which  still  stand  on  the  same  heights 
as  they  trend  away  to  the  hump  of  Carmel.  On 
the  north  the  territory  also  ceased  with  the  plain, 
which  is  there  bounded  by  Tabor,  the  outpost'  of 
the  hills  of  Zebulun.  East  of  Tabor  the  hill-country 
continued  so  as  to  screen  the  tribe  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  but  a continuous  tract  of  level  on  the  S.E. 
led  to  Bethshean  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  West  of  Tabor  again,  a little  to  the  south, 
is  Chesulloth,  the  modern  Iksal,  close  to  the  tra- 
ditional “ Mount  of  Precipitation  ;”  and  over  this 
the  boundary  probably  ran  in  a slanting  course  till 
it  joined  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  Kishon  (Josh, 
xix.  20)  worked  its  way  below  the  eastern  bluff  of 
that  mountain — and  thus  completed  the  triangle 
at  its  western  apex.  Nazareth  lies  among  the  hills, 
a few  miles  north  of  the  so-called  Mount  of  Pre- 
cipitation, and  therefore  escaped  being  in  Issachar. 
Almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  plain  stood 
Jezreel,  on  a low  swell,  attended  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  eminence  of  Mount  Gilboa,  on  the  other  by  that 
now  called  Ed  Duhy,  or  “ little  Hermon,”  the  latter 
having  Shunem,  Nain,  and  Endor  on  its  slopes,  names 
which  recal  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

This  territory  was,  as  it  still  is,  among  the  richest 
land  in  Palestine.  Westward  was  the  famous  plain 
which  derived  its  name,  the  “ seed-plot  of  God” — 
such  is  the  signification  of  Jezreel — from  its  fertility, 
and  the  very  weeds  of  which  at  this  day  testify  to 
its  enormous  powers  of  production  (Stanley,  S.  fy  P. 
348).  [Esdraelon  ; Jezreel.]  On  the  north 
is  Tabor,  which  even  under  the  burning  sun  of 
that  climate  is  said  to  retain  the  glades  and  dells 
of  an  English  wood  (ibid.  350).  On  the  east, 
behind  Jezreel,  is  the  opening  which  conducts  to 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan — to  that  Beth-shean  which 
was  proverbially  among  the  rabbis  the  gate  of 
Paradise  for  its  fruitfulness.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
the  territory  of  Issachar  which  appears  to  be  al- 
luded to  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob.  The  image  of 
the  “ strong-boned  he-ass  ” (D)1H  *1QH) — the  large 
animal  used  for  burdens  and  field  work,  not  the 
lighter  and  swifter  she-ass  for  riding — ■“  couching 

b The  word  here  rendered  “ hedge-rows  ” is  one 
which  only  occurs  in  Judg.  v.  16.  The  sense  there  is 
evidently  similar  to  that  in  this  passage.  But  as  to 
what  that  sense  is  all  the  authorities  differ.  See 
Gesenius,  Ben  Zev,  &c.  The  rendering  given  seems 
to  be  nearer  the  real  force  than  any. 

e izy  DnS.  By  the  LXX.  rendered  av'qp  yeupyos. 
Comp,  their  similar  rendering  of  (A.  V.  “ ser- 

vants,” and  “husbandry”)  in  Gen.  xxvi.  14. 
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! down  between  the  two  hedge-rows,”  b chewing  the 
cud  of  stolid  ease  and  quiet — is  very  applicable, 
not  only  to  the  tendencies  and  habits,  but  to  the 
very  size  and  air  of  a rural  agrarian  people,  while 
the  sequel  of  the  verse  is  no  less  suggestive  of 
the  certain  result  of  such  tendencies  when  unre- 
lieved by  any  higher  aspirations : — “ He  saw  that 
rest  was  good  and  the  land  pleasant,  and  he  bowed 
his  back  to  bear  and  became  a slaved  to  tribute  ” — - 
the  tribute  imposed  on  him  by  the  various  ma- 
rauding tribes  who  were  attracted  to  his  territory 
by  the  richness  of  the  crops.  The  Blessing  of  Moses 
completes  the  picture.  He  is  not  only  “ in  tents” 
— in  nomad  or  semi-nomad  life — but  “ rejoicing  ” 
in  them,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  straining  a point  to 
observe  that  he  has  by  this  time  begun  to  lose  his 
individuality.  He  and  Zebulun  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  having  j art  possession  in  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  Tabor,  which  was  on  the  frontier  line  of 
each  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19).  We  pass  from  this  to 
the  time  of  Deborah : the  chief  struggle  in  the 
great  victory  over  Sisera  took  place  on  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  “ by  Taanach  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo  ” 
(Judg.  v.  19)  ; but  the  allusion  to  the  tribe  in  the 
song  of  triumph  is  of  the  most  cursory  nature,  not 
consistent  with  its  having  taken  any  prominent  part 
in  the  action. 

One  among  the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from  Issa- 
char— Tola  (Judg.  x.  1) — but  beyond  the  length 
of  his  sway  we  have  only  the  fact  recorded  that  he 
resided  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe — at  Sha- 
mir in  Mount  Ephraim.  By  Josephus  he  is  omitted 
entirely  (see  Ant.  v.  7,  §6).  The  census  of  the 
tribe  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  It  is  contained  in  1 Chr.  vii.  1-5,  and 
an  expression  occurs  in  it  which  testifies  to  the 
nomadic  tendencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  tribe  no  less  than  36,000  were 
marauding  mercenary  troops — “bands”  (D'Y'lYil) 
■ — a term  applied  to  no  other  tribe  in  this  enu- 
meration, though  elsewhere  to  Gad,  and  uniformly 
to  the  irregular  bodies  of  the  Bedouin  nations  round 
Israel.*1  This  was  probably  at  the  close  of  David’s 
reign.  Thirty  years  before,  when  two  hnndred  of 
the  head  men  of  the  tribe  had  gone  to  Hebron  to 
assist  in  making  David  king  over  the  entire  realm, 
different  qualifications  are  noted  in  them — they 
“ had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what 
Israel  ought  to  do  . . . and  all  their  brethren  were 
at  their  commandment.”  To  what  this  “ under- 
standing of  the  times  ” was  we  have  no  clue.  By 
the  later  Jewish  interpreters  it  is  explained  as  skill 
in  ascertaining  the  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  intercalation  of  months,  and  dates  of  solemn 
feasts,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  signs  of  the 
heavens  (Targum,  ad  loc. ; Jerome,  Quaest.  Heb.). 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  2,  §2)  gives  it  as  “ knowing 
the  things  that  were  to  happen ; ’ ’ and  he  adds  that 
the  armed  men  who  came  with  these  leaders  were 
20,000.  One  of  the  wise  men  of  Issachar,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome 
( Quaest . Heb.  on  2 Chr.  xvii.  16),  was  Amasiah 

d The  word  “ bands,”  which  is  commonly  employed 
in  the  A.  V.  to  render  Gedoodim , as  above,  is  unfor- 
tunately used  in  1 Chr.  xii.  23  for  a very  different 
term,  by  which  the  orderly  assembly  of  the  fighting 
men  of  the  tribes  is  denoted  when  they  visited  Hebron 
to  make  David  king.  This  term  is  “heads.” 

We  may  almost  suspect  a mere  misprint,  especially  aa 
the  Vulgate  has  principes. 
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son  of  Zichri,  who  with  200,000  men  offered  him- 
self to  Jehovah  in  the  service  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  16):  but  this  is  very  questionable, 
as  the  movement  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  ruler  of  the  tribe  at 
this  time  was  Omri,  of  the  great  family  of  Michael 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  18  ; comp.  vii.  3).  May  he  not  have 
been  the  forefather  of  the  king  of  Israel  of  the  same 
name — the  founder  of  the  “ house  of  Omri  ” and 
of  the  “house  of  Ahab,  ’ the  builder  of  Samaria, 
possibly  on  the  same  hill  of  Shamir  on  which  the 
Issacharite  judge,  Tola,  had  formerly  held  his 
court  ? But  whether  this  was  so  or  not  at  any  rate 
one  dynasty  of  the  Israelite  kings  was  Issacharite. 
Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issa- 
char,  a member  of  the  army  with  which  Nadab  and 
all  Israel  were  besieging  Gibbethon,  apparently  not 
of  any  standing  in  the  tribe  (comp.  1 K.  xvi.  2), 
slew  the  king,  and  himself  mounted  the  throne 
(TK.  xv.  27,  &c.).  He  was  evidently  a fierce  and 
warlike  man  (xvi.  29  ; 1 Chr.  xvi.  1),  and  an  ido- 
later like  Jeroboam.  The  Issacharite  dynasty  lasted 
during  the  24  years  of  his  reign  and  the  2 of  his 
son  Elah.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  same  means  that  his  father  had 
acquired  it,  and  Zimri,  the  new  king,  commenced 
his  reign  by  a massacre  of  the  whole  kindred  and 
connexions  of  Baasha — he  left  him  “ not  even  so 
much  as  a dog”  (xvi.  11). 

One  more  notice  of  Issachar  remains  to  be  added 
to  the  meagre  information  already  collected.  It  is 
fortunately  a favourable  one.  There  may  be  no  truth 
in  the  tradition  just  quoted  that  the  tribe  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  reforms  of  Jehosha- 
phat, but  we  are  fortunately  certain  that,  distant  as 
Jezreel  was  from  Jerusalem,  they  took  part  in  the 
passover  with  which  Hezekiah  sanctified  the  opening 
of  his  reign.  On  that  memorable  occasion  a multi- 
tude of  the  people  from  the  northern  tribes,  and 
amongst  them  from  Issachar,  although  so  long 
estranged  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  to  have 
forgotten  how  to  make  the  necessary  purifications, 
yet  by  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  Hezekiah  were 
allowed  to  keep  the  feast ; and  they  did  keep  it 
seven  days  with  great  gladness — with  such  tu- 
multuous joy  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  time 
of  Solomon,  when  the  whole  land  was  one.  Nor 
did  they  separate  till  the  occasion  had  been  sig- 
nalised by  an  immense  destruction  of  idolatrous 
altars  and  symbols,  “ in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,”  up  to  the  very  confines 
of  Issachar’s  own  land — and  then  “ all  the  children 
of  Israel  returned  every  man  to  his  possession  into 
their  own  cities”  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  It  is  a satis- 
factory farewell  to  take  of  the  tribe.  Within  five 
years  from  this  date  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria 
had  invaded  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  after  three 
years’  siege  had  taken  Samaria,  and  with  the  rest 
of  Israel  had  carried  Issachar  away  to  his  distant 
dominions.  There  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
them  until,  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Dan  only  ex- 
cepted), the  twelve  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
shall  be  sealed  in  their  foreheads  (Rev.  vii.  7). 

2.  ("D£?£^:T <r<raxop)-  A Korhite  Levite,  one 
of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  “ porters  ”)  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  seventh  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  5).  [G.] 

» The  expressions  are,  2T>  or  2?  alone, 

also  nit  nK  W2  "n  ; and 'those1"  of  theT  LXX., 
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ISSHI'AH  (iW?).  1.  (Vat.  omits ; Alex. 

’Ieo-ias : Jesias).  A descendant  of  Moses  by  his 
younger  son  Eliezer ; the  head  of  the  numerous 
family  of  Rehabiah,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  21 ; comp,  xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  25).  His  name  is 
elsewhere  given  as  Jeshaiah. 

2.  (’IcrfA;  Alex.  ’Acrla:  Jesici ).  A Levite  of  the 
house  of  Kohath  and  family  of  Uzziel ; named  in 
the  list  of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  25). 

ISSUE  RUNNING.  The  texts  Lev.  xv.  2,  3, 
xxii.  4,  Num.  v.  2 (and  2 Sam.  iii.  29,  where  the 
malady  a is  invoked  as  a curse),  are  probably  to  be 
interpreted  of  gonorrhoea.  In  Lev.  xv.  3 a distinc- 
tion is  introduced,  which  merely  means  that  the 
cessation  of  the  actual  flux  does  not  constitute  cere- 
monial cleanness,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide 
the  legal  time,  7 days  (ver.  13),  and  perform  the 
prescribed  purifications  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14).  See, 
however,  Surenhusius’s  preface  to  the  treatise  Zabim 
of  the  Mishna,  where  another  interpretation  is  given. 
As  regards  the  specific  varieties  of  this  malady,  it 
is  generally  asserted  that  its  most  severe  form  ( gon . 
virulenta ) is  modern,  having  first  appeared  in  the 
15th  century.  Chardin  ( Voyages  en  Perse,  ii.  20(P 
states  that  he  observed  that  this  disorder  was  pre- 
valent in  Persia,  but  that  its  effects  were  far  less 
severe  than  in  western  climates.  If  this  be  true, 
it  would  go  some  way  to  explain  the  alleged  absence 
of  the  gon.  virul.  from  ancient  nosology,  which 
found  its  field  of  observation  in  the  East,  Greece, 
&c. ; and  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  milder 
form  only  was  the  subject  of  Mosaic  legislation. 
But,  beyond  this,  it  is  probable  that  diseases  may 
appear,  run  their  course,  and  disappear,  and,  for 
want  of  an  accurate  observation  of  their  symptoms, 
leave  no  trace  behind  them.  The  “ bed,”  “ seat,” 
&c.  (Lev.  xv.  5,  6,  &c.),  are  not  to  be  supposed 
regarded  by  that  law  as  contagious,  but  the  de- 
filement extended  to  them  merely  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  the  ceremonial  strictness  with  which 
the  case  was  ruled.  In  the  woman’s  “ issue” 
(ver.  19)  the  ordinary  menstruation  seems  alone 
intended,  supposed  prolonged  (ver.  25)  to  a morbid 
extent.  The  scriptural  handling  of  the  subject 
not  dealing,  as  in  the  case  of  leprosy,  in  symp- 
toms, it  seems  gratuitous  to  detail  them  here: 
those  who  desire  such  knowledge  will  find  them  in 
any  compendium  of  therapeutics.  The  reff.  are 
Joseph,  de  B.  J.  v.  5,  6,  vi.  9,  3 j Mishna,  Chelim.  i. 
3,  8 ; Maimon.  ad  Zabim.  ii.  2 : whence  we  learn 
that  persons  thus  affected  might  not  ascend  the 
Temple  mount,  nor  share  in  any  religious  celebra- 
tion, nor  even  enter  Jerusalem.  See  also  Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Moses,  iv.  282.  [H.  H.] 

ISTALCURUS.  In  1 Esd.  viii.  40,  the  “son 
of  Istalcurus  ” (o  rov  ’icrraAKOvpov)  is  substituted 
for  “ and  Zabbud”  of  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra 
(viii.  14).  The  Keri  has  Ziccur  instead  of  Zabbud, 
and  of  this  there  is  perhaps  some  trace  in  Istalcurus. 

IS'UAH  (n}B»,  i.  e.  Ishvah : 'S.ovia,  Alex. 
’I effovd:  Jesua ),  second  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30).  Elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  his  name,  though 
the  same  in  Hebrew,  appears  as  Ishuah. 

IS'UI  i.  e.  Ishvi:  Vat.  and  Alex.  ’IeodA: 

Jessui),  third  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17) ; founder 

pvtris  eic  TOV  craj/xaros,  the  verb  yovoppvelv,  or  the 
adj.  yovoppv ij?,  &c. 
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of  a family  called  after  him,  though  in  the  A.  V. 
appearing  as  the  Jesuites  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  Else- 
where the  name  also  appears  as  Ishuai. 

IT'ALY  (’iTaAia).  This  word  is  used  in  the 
N.  T.  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  period,  i.  e.  in  its 
true  geographical  sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  na- 
tural peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of 
Messina.  For  the  progress  of  the  history  of  the 
word,  first  as  applied  to  the  extreme  south  of  the 
peninsula,  then  as  extended  northwards  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  see  the  Diet,  of  Geogr.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
75,  76.  From  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Republic 
it  was  employed  as  we  employ  it  now.  In  the  N.  T. 
it  occurs  three,  or  indeed,  more  correctly  speaking, 
four  times.  In  Acts  x.  1,  the  Italian  cohort  at 
Caesarea  ( rj  (Tirelpa  tj  KaXovgevr)  ' It  aAiK’f],  A.Y. 
“ Italian  band”),  consisting,  as  it  doubtless  did,  of 
men  recruited  in  Italy,  illustrates  the  military  rela- 
tions of  the  imperial  peninsula  with  the  provinces. 
[Army.]  In  Acts  xviii.  2,  where  we  are  told  of  the 
expulsion  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  with  their  com- 
patriots “ from  Italy,”  we  are  reminded  of  the 
large  Jewish  population  which  many  authorities 
show  that  it  contained.  Acts  xxvii.  1,  where  the 
beginning  of  St.  Paul’s  voyage  “ to  Italy”  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  whole  subsequent  narrative,  illus- 
trate the  trade  which  subsisted  between  the  penin- 
sula and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  And 
the  words  in  Heb.  xiii.  24,  “ They  of  Italy  (ol  dnb 
rrjs  ’I ra\ias)  salute  you,”  whatever  they  may 
prove  for  or  against  this  being  the  region  in  which 
the  letter  was  written  (and  the  matter  has  been 
strongly  argued  both  ways),  are  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
west.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ITHAI  (TVK  : Alpl : ’H Oov : Ethai),  a Ben- 
jamite,  son  of  Ribai  of  Gibeah,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  David’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  31).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  2 Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  as  Ittai. 
But  Kennicott  decides  that  the  form  Ithai  is  the 
original  ( Dissertation , ad  loc.). 

ITH'AMAR  ODJVX;  5 1 0a, uctp;  Ithamar ), 
the  youngest  son  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  After  the 
deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x.  1),  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar,  having  been  admonished  to  show  no  mark 
of  sorrow  for  their  brothers’  loss,  were  appointed  to 
succeed  to  their  places  in  the  priestly  office,  as  they 
had  left  no  children  (Ex.  x xviii.  1,  40,  43  ; Num.  iii. 
3,  4 ; 1 Chr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  distribution  of  ser- 
vices belonging  to  the  Tabernacle  and  its  transport 
on  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  the  Gershonites  had 
charge  of  the  curtains  and  hangings,  and  the  Merar- 
ites  of  the  pillars,  cords,  and  boards,  and  both  of 
these  departments  were  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Ithamar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21 ; Num.  iv. 
21-33).  These  services  were  continued  under  the 
Temple  system,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  its 
stationary  character,  but  instead  of  being  appro- 
priated to  families,  they  were  divided  by  lot ; the 
first  lot  being  taken  by  the  family  of  Eleazar, 
whose  descendants  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Ithamar  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4,  6).  The  high-priest- 
hood  passed  into  the  family  of  Ithamar  in  the  per- 
son of  Eli,  but  for  what  reason  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  reverted  into  its  original  line  in  the 
person  of  Zadok,  in  consequence  of  Abiathar’s  par- 
ticipation in  the  rebellion  of  Adonijah.  Thus  was 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  delivered  to  Samuel  against 
Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  31-35  ; 1 K.  ii.  26,  27,  35 ; Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  1,  §3). 


ITHRITE,  THE 

A descendant  of  Ithamar,  bv  name  Daniel,  is 
mentioned  as  returning  from  captivity  in  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  viii.  2).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ITH'IEL  (bfct'JVK : ’E Qi^A : Etheel).  1.  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Jesaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

2.  (LXX.  omits;  Yul.  translates,  cum  quo  est 
Deus ).  One  of  two  persons — Ithiel  and  Ucal — to 
whom  Agur  ben-Jakeh  delivered  his  discourse 
(Prov.  xxx.  1).  [Ucal.] 

ITH'MAlH  (i-lttrv  : ’leOafid ; Alex.  ’Ude/jid 
Jethma),  a Moabite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David’s 
guard,  according  to  the  enlarged  list  of  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

ITH'NAN  QJTV ; in  both  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  name  is  corrupted  by  being  attached  to  that 
next  it : 'Aaopicavaiv,  Alex.  ’iQva^'up  : Jethnam ), 
one  of  the  towns  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  23),  named  with  Kcdesh  and  Telem 
(comp.  1 Sam.  xv.  4),  and  therefore  probably  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert,  if  not  actually  in  the 
desert  itself.  No  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been 
discovered — nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Jerome.  The  village  Idna , which  recals  the 
name,  is  between  Hebron  and  Beit-Jibrin,  and  there- 
fore much  too  far  north.  [G.] 

ITH'RA  (fcOIV  : ’Ieflep,  ’I o66p ; Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  10,  §1,  ’I zdapaos:  Jetrci ),  an  Israelite  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  25)  or  Ishmaelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  17,  “ Jether  the 
Ishmeelite  ”) ; the  father  of  Amasa  by  Abigail, 
David’s  sister.  He  was  thus  brother-in-law  to 
David  and  uncle  to  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  the 
three  “ sons  of  Zeruiah.”  There  is  no  absolute 
means  of  settling  which  of  these — Israelite  or  Ish- 
maelite— is  correct : but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  is  so ; the  fact  of  the  admixture  of 
Ishmaelite  blood  in  David’s  family  being  a fit  sub- 
ject for  notice  in  the  genealogies,  whereas  Ithra’s 
being  an  Israelite  would  call  for  no  remark. 
[Jether.]  [G.] 

ITH'RAN  (prP).  1.  ’iQpdv,  'uepdp. : Jeth- 

ram,  Jethran ),  a son  of  Dishon,  a Horite  (Gen* 
xxxvi.  26;  1 Chr.  i.  41);  and  probably  a phyl- 
arch  (“  Duke,”  A.  V.)  of  a tribe  of  the  Horim, 
as  was  his  father  (Gen.  xxxvi.  30) ; for  the  latter 
was  evidently  a son  of  Seir  (vers.  21  and  30),  and 
not  a son  of  Anah  (ver.  25). 

2.  (’I ^6 pa : Jethran),  a descendant  of  Asher, 
in  the  genealogy  contained  in  1 Chr.  vii.  30-40. 

[E.  S.  P.] 

ITH'REAM  (Djnrp  : ’Ieflepadyu,  ’I eOpadp. ; 
Alex.  Eledepaap.,  ’I eOpap.  ; Joseph.  Te6padp.fis : 
Jethraam ),  a son  of  David,  born  to  him  in  Hebron, 
and  distinctly  specified  as  the  sixth,  and  as  the 
child  of  “ Eglah,  David’s  wife”  (2  Sam.  iii.  5; 
1 Chr.  iii.  3).  In  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions 
Eglah  is  said  to  have  been  Michal,  and  to  have  died 
in  giving  birth  to  Ithream. 

ITH  RITE,  THE  (nn»n  : 6 ’E Oipcuos,  ’E0e- 
vaios,  ’I eOpl ; Alex,  o ’E Qpalos,  Tedplrrts,  ’Ie0epf, 
’lOrjpe'i : Jethrites,  Jethraeus ),  the  native  of  a place, 
or  descendant  of  a man,  called  Iether  (according  to 
the  Hebrew  mode  of  forming  derivatives) : the  de- 
signation of  two  of  the  members  of  David’s  guard, 
Ira  and  Gareb  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38;  1 Chr.  xi.  40). 
The  Ithrite  (A.  V.  “ Ithrites”)  is  mentioned  in 
1 Chr.  ii.  53  as  among  the  “ families  of  Kirjath- 
jtarim ;”  but  this  does  not  give  us  much  clue  to 
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the  denvation  of  the  term,  except  that  it  fixes  it  as 
belonging  to  Judah.  The  two  Ithrite  heroes  of 
David’s  guard  may  have  come  from  Jattir,  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  one  of  the  places  which  were 
the  “ haunt  ” of  David  and  his  men  in  their  free- 
booting  wanderings,  and  where  he  had  “friends” 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  27 ; comp.  31).  Ira  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  “ Ira  the  Jairite,”  David’s 
priest  (2  Sam.  xx.  26) — the  Syriac  version  reading 
“ from  Jatir  ” in  that  place.  But  nothing  more 
than  conjecture  can  be  arrived  at  on  the  point. 

IT'TAH-KA'ZIN  iTO : eVl  tt 6\iv  Ka- 

raaen  ; Alex Kafflfi : Thacasin ),  one  of  the 

landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
13),  named  next  to  Gath-hepher.  Like  that  place 
(A.  V.  “ Gittah-hepher”)  the  name  is  probably 
Eth-kazin,  with  the  Hebrew  particle  of  motion  (ah) 
added — i.  e.  “ to  Eth-kazin.”  Taken  as  Hebrew  the 
name  bears  the  interpretation  “ time,  or  people,  of  a 
judge  ” (Ges.  Thes.  1083  6).  It  has  not  been  iden- 
tified. [G.] 

IT'TAI  ('FIR).  1.  (’E0t,  and  so  Josephus ; 

Alex.  ’E60e(:  Ethai ) “ Ittai  the  Gittite,”  i.e. 
the  native  of  Gath,  a Philistine  in  the  army  of 
king  David.  He  appears  only  during  the  revo- 
lution of  Absalom.  We  first  discern  him  on  the 
morning  of  David’s  flight,  while  the  king  was 
standing  under  the  olive-tree  below  the  city,  watch- 
ing the  army  and  the  people  defile  past  him.  [See 
David,  p.  412a.]  Last  in  the  procession  came 
the  600  heroes  who  had  formed  David’s  band 
during  his  wanderings  in  Judah,  and  had  been 
with  him  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18 ; comp.  1 Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  9,  10  ; and  see  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  9,  §2).  Amongst  these,  apparently  command- 
ing them,  was  Ittai  the  Gittite  (ver.  19).  He  caught 
the  eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once  addressed  him 
and  besought  him  as  “ a stranger  and  an  exile,” 
and  as  one  who  had  but  very  recently  joined  his 
service,  not  to  attach  himself  to  a doubtful  cause, 
but  to  return  •*  with  his  brethren”  and  abide  with 
the  kinga  (19,  20).  But  Ittai  is  firm;  he  is  the 
king’s  slave  ("Qy,  A.  Y.  “ servant”),  and  wherever 
his  master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he  is  allowed 
by  David  to  proceed,  and  he  passes  over  the  Kedron 
with  the  king  (xv.  22,  LXX.),  with  all  his  men, 
and  “ all  the  little  ones  that  were  with  him.” 
These  “ little  ones”  (5]L3IT^3,  “ all  the  children”) 
must  have  been  the  families  of  the  band,  their 
“households”  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3).  They  accom- 
p«uiied  them  during  their  wanderings  in  Judah,  often 
in  great  risk  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6),  and  they  were  not 
likely  to  leave  them  behind  in  this  fresh  commence- 
ment of  their  wandering  life. 

When  the  army  was  numbered  and  organised  by 
David  at  Mahanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in 
command  of  a third  part  of  the  force,  and  (for  the 
time  at  least)  enjoying  equal  rank  with  Joab  and 
Abishai  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5,  12).  But  here,  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  battle,  we  take  leave  of  this  valiant 
and  faithful  stranger ; his  conduct  in  the  fight  and 
his  subsequent  fate  are  alike  unknown  to  us.  Nor 
is  he  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  David’s  captains  and 
of  the  heroes  of  his  body-guard  (see  2 Sam.  xxiii. ; 

1 Chr.  xi.),  lists  which  are  possibly  of  a date  pre- 
vious to  Ittai’s  arrival  in  Jerusalem. 


a The  meaning  of  this  is  doubtful.  “The  king” 
may  be  Absalom,  or  it  may  be  Ittai’s  former  king, 
Achish.  By  the  LXX.  the  words  are  omitted. 
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An  interesting  tradition  is  related  by  Jertme 
(Quaest.  Hebr.  on  1 Chr.  xx.  2).  “ David  took 

the  crown  off  the  head  of  the  image  of  Milcom 
(A.  Y.  ‘their  king’)„  But  by  the  law  it  was 
forbidden  to  any  Israelite  to  touch  either  gold  or 
silver  of  an  idol.  Wherefore  they  say  that  Ittai 
the  Gittite,  who  had  come  to  David  from  the 
Philistines,  was  the  man  who  snatched  .ne  crown 
from  the  head  of  Milcom  ; for  it  was  lawful  for 
a Hebrew  to  take  it  from  the  hand  of  a man, 
though  not  from  the  head  of  the  idol.”  The  main 
difficulty  to  the  reception  of  this  legend  lies  in  the 
fact  that  if  Ittai  was  engaged  in  the  Ammonite 
war,  which  happened  several  years  before  Absa- 
lom’s revolt,  the  expression  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv. 
20),  “ thou  earnest  but  yesterday  ” loses  its  force. 
However  these  words  may  be  merely  a strong 
metaphor. 

From  the  expression  “thy  brethren”  (xv.  20) 
we  may  infer  that,  there  were  other  Philistines 
besides  Ittai  in  the  six  hundred;  but  this  is  un- 
certain. Ittai  was  not  exclusively  a Philistine 
name,  nor  does  “ Gktite  ” — as  in  the  case  of 
Obed-edom,  who  was  a Levite— necessarily  im- 
ply Philistine  parentage.  Still  David’s  words, 
“ stranger  and  exile,”  seem  to  show  that  he  was 
not  an  Israelite. 

2.  (’E <rOa'i;  Ithai ).  Son  of  Ribai,  from  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin ; one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David’s 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1 Chr.  xi.  the  name  is  given  as  Ithai.  [G.] 

ITURAEA  ('lrovpaia),  a small  province  on 
the  north-western  border  of  Palestine,  lying  along 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon.  In  Luke  iii.  1 it  is 
stated  that  Philip  was  “ tetrarch  of  Ituraea  and  the 
region  of  Trachonitis  ;”  and  this  is  the  only  men- 
tion in  Scripture  of  the  district  under  its  Greek 
name.  But  the  country  became  historic  long  before 
the  rule,  of  the  Herodian  family  or  the  advent  of 
the  Greeks.  Jetur  p-lD))  was  a son  of  Ishmael, 
and  he  gave  his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
to  the  little  province  he  colonised  (Gen.  xxv.  15, 
16).  In  after  years,  when  the  Israelites  had  settled 
in  Canaan,  a war  broke  out  between  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh  and  the  Hagarites  (or  Ishmaelites), 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab.  The  latter  were 
conquered,  and  the  children  of  Manasseh  “ dwelt 
in  the  land,  and  they  increased  from  Bashan  unto 
Baal-Hermon.”  They  already  possessed  the  whole 
of  Bashan,  including  Gaulanitis  and  Trachonitis ; 
and  now  they  conquered  and  colonised  the  little 
province  of  Jetur,  which  lay  between  Bashan  and 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  19-23).  Subsequent 
history  shows  that  the  Ishmaelites  were  neither 
annihilated  nor  entirely  dispossessed,  for  in  the 
second  century  B.C.,  Aristobulus,  king  of  the  Jews, 
reconquered  the  province,  then  called  by  its  Greek 
name  Ituraea,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  their  choice 
of  Judaism  or  banishment  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  11, 
§3).  While  some  submitted,  many  retired  to  their 
own  rocky  fastnesses,  and  to  the  defiles  of  Hermon 
adjoining.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  day  the  moun- 
tainous regions  in  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  were 
inhabited  partly  by  Ituraeans,  whom  he  describes 
as  KdKOvpycu  irdvres  (xvi.  518,  520).  Other 
early  writers  represent  them  as  skilful  archers  and 
daring  plunderers  (Cic.  Phil.  2,  44;  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  448  ; Lucan.  Phar.  vii.  230).  Ituraea,  with 
the  adjoining  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
chief  called  Zenodorus ; but,  about  B.C.  20,  they 
were  taken  from  him  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
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given  to  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §1), 
who  bequeathed  them  to  his  son  Philip  (Ant. 
xvii.  8,  §1 ; Luke  iii.  1;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §3). 

The  passages  above  referred  to  point  clearly  to 
the  position  of  Ituraea,  and  show,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  Reland  and  others  (Reland,  p.  106  ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  s.  v.  Ituraea ),  that  it  was 
distinct  from  Auranitis.  Pliny  rightly  places  it 
north  of  Bashan  and  near  Damascus  (v.  23) ; and 
J.  de  Vitry  describes  it  as  adjoining  Trachonitis, 
and  lying  along  the  base  of  Libanus  between  Tibe- 
rias and  Damascus  ( Gesta  Dei,  p.  1074;  comp.  pp. 
771,  1003).  At  the  place  indicated  is  situated  the 

modern  province  of  Jedur  which  is  just 

the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jetur  ("VltO)).  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  the  south 
by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hermon,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  table-land 
with  an  undulating  surface,  and  has  little  conical 
and  cup-shaped  hills  at  intervals.  The  southern 
section  of  it  has  a rich  soil,  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous springs,  and  streams  from  Hermon.  The 
greater  part  of  the  northern  section  is  entirely 
different.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  jagged  rocks ; in  some  places  heaped  up  in 
huge  piles,  in  others  sunk  into  deep  pits ; at  one 
place  smooth  and  naked,  at  another  seamed  with 
yawning  chasms  in  whose  rugged  edges  rank  grass 
and  weeds  spring  up.  The  rock  is  all  basalt,  and 
the  formation  similar  to  that  of  the  Lejah.  [Argob.] 
The  molten  lava  seems  to  have  issued  from  the 
earth  through  innumerable  pores,  to  have  spread 
over  the  plain,  and  then  to  have  been  rent  and 
shattered  while  cooling  (Porter’s  Handbook,  p.  465). 
Jedur  contains  thirty-eight  towns  and  villages,  ten 
of  which  are  now  entirely  desolate,  and  all  the  rest 
contain  only  a few  families  of  poor  peasants,  living 
in  wretched  hovels  amid  heaps  of  ruins  (Porter’s 
Damascus , ii.  272  sq.).  [J.  L.  P.] 

I'V AH,  or  AYA  (iYiy,  or  K-1JJ  ; ’Aia  or  5 A /3a : 
Ava ),  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  twice  (2  X. 
xviii.  34,  xix.  13  ; comp.  Is.  xxxvii.  13)  in  con- 
nexion with  Hena  and  Sepharvaim,  and  once  (2  K. 
xvii.  24)  in  connexion  with  Babylon  and  Cuthah, 
must  be  sought  in  Babylonia,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  modern  Hit,  which  is  the  "Is  of 
Herodotus  (i.  179).  This  town  lay  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, between  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and  Anah 
(Hena),  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  politi- 
cally united  shortly  before  the  time  of  Sennacherib 
(2  K.  xix.  13).  It  is  probably  the  Ahava  (KlilK) 
of  Ezra  (viii.  15).  The  name  is  thought  to  have 
been  originally  derived  from  that  of  a Babylonian 
god,  Iva,  who  represents  the  sky  or  Aether,  and  to 
whom  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  i. 
606,  note).  In  this  case  Ivvali  (rfljl)  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  proper  pointing.  The  pointing 
Ava,  or  rather  Avva  (&0)1),  shows  a corruption  of 
articulation,  which  might  readily  pass  on  to  Ahava 
(fcOHi<).  In  the  Talmud  the  name  appears  as 
Ihih  (N\-p)  ; and  hence  would  be  formed  the 
Greek  AIs,  and  the  modern  Hit,  where  the  t is 
merely  the  feminine  ending.  Isidore  of  Charax 
seems  to  intend  the  same  place  by  his  ’Aef-iroAts 
(Mans.  Barth,  p.  5).  Some  have  thought  that  it 
oitiurs  as  1st  in  the  Egyptian  Inscriptions  of  the 
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time  of  Thothmes  III.,  about  B.C.  1450  (Birch,  in 

Otia  Aegyptiaca,  p.  80). 

This  place  has  always  been  famous  for  its  bitumen 
springs.  It  is  bitumen  which  is  brought  to 
Thothmes  III.  as  tribute  from  1st.  From  Is,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  obtained  the  bitumen 
used  as  cement  in  the  walls  of  Babylon  (l.  s.  c.). 
Isidore  calls  Aeipolis,  “ the  place  where  are  the 
bitumen  springs”  (evQa  acrcpaXTirides  Tr-qy  at). 
These  springs  still  exist  at  Hit,  and  sufficiently 
mark  the  identity  of  that  place  with  the  Herodotean 
Is,  and  therefore  probably  with  the  Ivah  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  have  been  noticed  by  most  of  our 
Mesopotamian  travellers  (see,  among  others,  Rich’s 
First  Memoir  on  Babylon,  p.  64,  and  Chesney’s 
Euphrates  Expedition,  i.  55).  [G.  R.] 

IVORY  (}t2*,  shen,  in  all  passages,  except  1 K. 
x.  22,  and  2 Chr.  ix.  21,  where  shen- 

hdbbim,  is  so  rendered).  The  word  shen  literally 
signifies  the  “tooth”  of  any  animal,  and  hence  more 
especially  denotes  the  substance  of  the  projecting 
tusks  of  elephants.  By  some  of  the  ancient  nations 
these  tusks  were  imagined  to  be  horns  (Ez.  xxvii.  15  ; 
Plin.  viii.  4,  xviii.  1),  though  Diodorus  Siculus 
(i.  55)  correctly  calls  them  teeth.  As  they  were 
first  acquainted  with  elephants  through  their  ivory, 
which  was  an  important  article  of  commerce,  the 
shape  of  the  tusks,  in  all  probability,  led  them  into 
this  error.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  word  in 
Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  an  elephant,  unless  the 
latter  portion  of  the  compound  shenhabbim  be  sup- 
posed to  have  this  meaning.  Gesenius  derives  it 
from  the  Sanscrit  ibhas,  “ an  elephant ; ” Keil  (on 
1 K.  x.  22)  from  the  Coptic  eboy  ; while  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  mentions  a word  habba,  which  he  met 
with  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  which  he 
understands  to  mean  “ the  large  animal,”  the  term 
being  applied  both  to  the  elephant  and  the  camel 
(Journ.  of  As.  Soc.  xii.  463).  It  is  suggested  in 
Gesenius’  Thesaurus  (s.  v.)  that  the  original  read- 
ing may  have  been  ]W,  “ivory,  ebony” 

(cf.  Ez.  xxvii.  15).  Hitzig  (Isaiah,  p.  643),  with- 
out any  authority,  renders  the  word  “ nubischen 
Zahn.”  The  Targum  Jonathan  on  1 K.  x.  22  has 
“ elephant’s  tusk,”  while  the  Peshito  gives 

simpiy  “ elephants.”  In  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo 
Jonathan,  Gen.  1.  1 is  translated,  “ and  Joseph 
placed  his  father  upon  a bier  of  ” (shin- 

daphin),  which  is  conjectured  to  be  a valuable 
species  of  wood,  but  for  which  Buxtorf,  with  great 
probability,  suggests  as  another  reading 
“ ivory.” 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  carried  on  a great 
traffic  in  ivory.  Their  early  conquests  in  India 
had  made  them  familiar  with  it,  and  (according  to 
one  rendering  of  the  passage)  their  artists  supplied 
the  luxurious  Tyrians  with  carvings  in  ivory  from 
the  isles  of  Chittim  (Ez.  xxvii.  6).  On  the  obelisk 
in  the  British  Museum  the  captives  or  tribute 
bearers  are  represented  as  carrying  tusks.  Among 
the  merchandise  of  Babylon,  enumerated  in  Rev. 
xviii.  12,  are  included  “all  manner  vessels  of 
ivory.”  The  skilled  workmen  of  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  fashioned  the  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon, 
and  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  18  ; 2 Chr. 

| ix.  17).  The  ivory  thus  employed  was  supplied 
I by  the  caravans  of  Dedan  (Is.  xxi.  13  ; Ez.  xxvii. 

I 15),  or  was  brought  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the 
J navy  of  Tharshish  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  Egyptians. 
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at  a very  early  period,  made  use  of  this  material  in 
decoration.  The  cover  of  a small  ivory  box  in  the 
Egyptian  collection  at  the  Louvre  is  “inscribed 
with  the  praenomen  Nefer-ka-re.  or  Neper-cheres, 
adopted  by  a dynasty  found  in  the  upper  line  of 
the  tablet  of  Abydos,  and  attributed  by  M.  Bunsen 
to  the  fifth.  ...  In  the  time  of  Thothmes  III. 
ivory  was  imported  in  considerable  quantities  into 
Egypt,  either  4 in  boats  laden  with  ivory  and 
ebony  ’ from  Ethiopia,  or  else  in  tusks  and  cups 
from  the  Ruten-nu.  . . . The  celebrated  car  at 
Florence  has  its  linchpins  tipped  with  ivory” 
(Birch,  in  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit.  iii.  2nd 
series).  The  specimens  of  Egyptian  ivory  work, 
which  are  found  in  the  principal  museums  of  Eu- 
rope, are,  most  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch, 
of  a date  anterior  to  the  Persian  invasion,  and  some 
even  as  old  as  the  18  th  dynasty. 

The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyptians  was  principally 
brought  from  Ethiopia  (Herod,  iii.  114),  though 
their  elephants  were  originally  from  Asia.  The 
Ethiopians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  55), 
brought  to  Sesostris  “ ebony  and  gold,  and  the  teeth 
of  elephants.”  Among  the  tribute  paid  by  them  to 
the  Persian  kings  were  “twenty  large  tusks  of 
ivory”  (Herod,  iii.  97).  In  the  Periplus  of  the 
Red  Sea  (c.  4),  attributed  to  Arrian,  Coloe  ( Calai ) 
is  said  to  be  “ the  chief  mart  for  ivory.”  It  was 
thence  carried  down  to  Adouli  ( Zulla , or  Thulla), 
a port  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  three  days’  journey 
from  Coloe,  together  with  the  hides  of  hippopotami, 
tortoise-shell,  apes,  and  slaves  (Plin.  vi.  34).  The 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, were  killed  further  up  the  country,  and  few 
were  taken  near  the  sea,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Adouli.  At  Ptolemais  Theron  was  found  a little 
ivory  like  that  of  Adouli  (. Peripl . c.  3).  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  made  this  port  the  depdt  of  the  ele- 
phant trade  (Plin.  vi.  34).  According  to  Pliny 
(viii.  10),  ivory  was  so  plentiful  on  the  borders  of 
Ethiopia  that  the  natives  made  door-posts  of  it,  and 
even  fences  and  stalls  for  their  cattle.  The  author 
of  the  Periplus  (c.  16)  mentions  Rhapta  as  another 
station  of  the  ivory  trade,  but  the  ivory  brought 
down  to  this  port  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  “ for  the  most  part  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  rain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  at  the  equinoxes” 
(Smith,  Diet.  Geogr.  art.  Rhapta).  The  Egyptian 
merchants  traded  for  ivory  and  onyx  stones  to 
Barygaza,  the  port  to  which  was  carried  down  the 
commerce  of  Western  India  from  Ozene  (Peripl.  c. 
49). 

In  the  early  ages  of  Greece  ivory  was  frequently 
employed  for  purposes  of  ornament.  The  trappings 
of  horses  were  studded  with  it  (Horn.  II.  v.  584) : 
it  was  used  for  the  handles  of  keys  ( Od . xxi.  7), 
and  for  the  bosses  of  shields  (Hes.  Sc.  Here.  141 , 
142).  The  “ivory  house”  of  Ahab  (IK.  xxii. 
39)  was  probably  a palace,  the  walls  of  which  were 
panelled  with  ivory,  like  the  palace  of  Menelaus 
described  by  Homer  ( Odys . iv.  73;  cf.  Eur.  Iph. 
Aul.  583,  i\e(f)avToS4roL  86y.oi.  Comp,  also  Am. 
iii.  15,  and  Ps.  xlv.  8,  unless  the  “ivory  palaces” 
in  the  latter  passage  were  perfume  boxes  made  of 
that  material,  as  has  been  conjectured).  Beds 
inlaid  or  veneered  with  ivory  were  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  (Am.  vi.  4 ; cf.  Horn.  Od.  xxiii. 
200),  as  also  among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
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Anc.  Eg.  iii.  169).  The  practice  of  inlaying  and 
veneering  wood  with  ivory  and  tortoise-shell  is 
described  by  Pliny  (xvi.  84).  The  great  ivory 
throne  of  Solomon,  the  work  of  the  Tyrian  crafts- 
men, has  been  already  mentioned  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  11)  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  “ tower 
of  ivory”  of  Cant.  vii.  4 is  merely  a figure  of 
speech,  or  whether  it  had  its  original  among  the 
things  that  were.  By  the  luxurious  Phoenicians 
ivory  was  employed  to  ornament  the  boxwood 
rowing  benches  (or  “ hatches”  according  to  some)  of 
their  galleys  (Ez.  xxvii.  6).  Many  specimens  of 
Assyrian  carving  in  ivory  have  been  found  in  the 
excavations  at  Nimroud,  and  among  the  rest  some 
tablets  “ richly  inlaid  with  blue  and  opaque  glass, 
lapis  lazuli,  &c.”  (Bonomi,  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces, 
p.  334  ; cf.  Cant.  v.  14).  Part  of  an  ivory  staff, 
apparently  a sceptre,  and  several  entire  elephants’ 
tusks  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  these  interesting  relics  could  be  restored  ( Nin. 
$ Bab.  p.  195).  [W.  A.  W.J 

IZ'EHAR.  The  form  in  which  the  name 
Izhar  is  given  in  the  A.Y.  of  Num.  iii.  19  only. 
In  ver.  27  the  family  of  the  same  person  is  given 
as  Izeharites.  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  as 
Izhar. 

IZ'HAR  (spelt  Izehar  in  Num.  iii.  19,  27. 
of  A.  Y. ; in  Heb.  always  "IH^  ; ’Itrtraap  and 

T craap:  Jesaar , Isaar),  son  of  Kohath,  grand- 
son of  Levi,  uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  father 
of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  18,  21  ; Num.  iii.  19,  xvi.  1 ; 
1 Chr.  vi.  2, 18).  But  in  1 Chr.  vi.  22  Amminadab 
is  substituted  for  Izhar,  as  the  son  of  Kohath  and 
father  of  Korah,  in  the  line  of  Samuel.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  an  accidental  error  of  the  scribe,  as 
in  ver.  38,  where  the  same  genealogy  is  repeated, 
Izhar  appears  again  in  his  right  place.  The  Cod. 
Alex,  in  ver.  22  reads  Izhar  in  place  of  Ammi- 
nadab, and  the  Aldine  and  Complut.  read  Ammi- 
nadab between  Izhar  and  Kore,  making  another 
generation.  But  these  are  probably  only  correc- 
tions of  the  text.  (See  Burrington’s  Genealogies 
of  the  0.  T.)  Izhar  was  the  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Izharites  or  Izeharites  (Num.  iii.  27"; 
1 Chr.  xxvi.  23,  29),  one  of  the  four  families  of 
the  Kohathites.  [A.  C.  H.] 

IZRAHI'AH  (nynty  '•  ’Ie(pdta,  ’Efraia  ; 

Alex.  ’le(pta : Izrahia),  a man  of  Issacliar,  one  of 
the  Bene-Uzzi,  and  father  of  four,  or  five — which, 
is  not  clear — of  the  principal  men  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

IZ'RAHITE,  THE  (nW,  i.  e.  “ the  Izrach 

6 ’Ieopae  ; Alex.  ’le(pdeA : Jezerites ),  the  desig- 
nation of  Sliamhuth,  the  captain  of  the  fifth  monthly 
course  as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  In 
its  present  form  the  Hebrew  will  not  bear  the  inter- 
pretation put  on  it  in  the  A.  V.  Its  real  force 
is  probably  Zerahite,  that  is,  from  the  great  Judaic 
family  of  Zerah — the  Zarhites. 

IZ'RI  (n^ri,  *.  e.  “ the  Itsrite  ’I ea-pt  ; 

Alex.  ’leffSpi : Isari),  a Levite,  leader  of  the  fourth 
course  or  ward  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  11).  In  ver.  3 he  is  called  Zeri. 
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JAAKAN  : 'laKifi  ; Alex,  'lanel/i  : 
Jacari),  the  forefather  of  the  Bene- Jaakan,  round 
whose  wells  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  after 
they  left  Mosera,  and  from  which  they  went  on  to 
Hor-Hagidgad  (Deut.  x.  6).  Jaakan  was  son  of 
Ezer,  the  son  of  Seir  the  Ilorite  (1  Chr.  i.  42). 
The  name  is  here  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jakan, 
though  without  any  reason  for  the  change.  In 
Gen.  xxxvi.  27  it  is  in  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Akan.  The  site  of  the  wells  has  not  been  identi- 
fied. Some  suggestions  will  be  seen  under  Bene- 
JAAKAN.  [G.] 

JAAKO'BAH  : ’I uicafid  ; Alex.  ’Io- 

fca/3a:  Jacoba ),  one  of  the  princes  ( of  the 

fanvlies  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36).  Excepting  the 
termination,  the  name  is  identical  with  that  of 
Jacob. 

JA'ALA  : ’IeAJjA:  Jahala).  Bene- 

Jaala  were  among  the  descendants  of  “ Solomon’s 
slaves  ” who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  58).  The  name  also  occurs  as 

JA'ALAH  (i lbv[  : ’Ie^Aa;  Alex. ’IeA.d : Jala), 
Ezr.  ii.  56 ; and  in  Esdrai  as  Jeeli. 

JA'ALAM  (D^y* : “ whom  God  hides,”  Ges. : 
'leyXop. : Ikelon,  Ihelom),  a son  of  Esau  by  his 
wife  Aholibamaii  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18  ; cf. 
1 Chr.  i.  35),  and  a phylarch  (A.  Y.  “ duke”)  or 
head  of  a tribe  of  Edom.  [E.  S.  P.] 

JA'ANAI  (’OP'1 : 'lavlv ; Alex.  ’I aval : Janai), 
A chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (l  .Chr.  v.  12). 
The  LXX.  have  connected  the  following  name, 
Shaphat,  to  Jaanai,  and  rendered  it  as  1.  6 ypap./J.a- 

T6VS. 

J AARE-OR'EGIM  (D'3"^  '“1JP:  ’A pLwpyi/i, 

in  both  MSS.:  Saltus polymitarius) , according  to 
the  present  text  of  2 Sam.  xxi.  19,  a Bethlehemite, 
and  the  father  of  Elhanan  who  slew  Goliath  (the 
words  “ the  brother  of,”  are  added  in  the  A.  V.). 
In  the  parallel  passage,  1 Chr.  xx.  5,  besides  other 
differences,  Jair  is  found  instead  of  Jaare,  and 
Oregim  is  omitted.  Oregim  is  not  elsewhere  found 
as  a proper  name,  nor  is  it  a common  word ; and 
occurring  as  it  does  without  doubt  at  the  end  of 
the  verse  (A.  V.  “ weavers”),  in  a sentence  exactly 
parallel  to  that  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  7,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  should  also  occur  in  the  middle  of  the 
same.  The  conclusion  of  Kennicott  ( Dissertation , 
80)  appears  a just  one — that  in  the  latter  place  it 
has  been  interpolated  from  the  former,  and  that 
Jair  or  Jaor  is  the  correct  reading  instead  of  Jaare. 
[Elhanan,  p.  520.] 

Still  the  agreement  of  ' the  ancient  versions  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text  affords  a certain  corrobora- 
tion to  that  text,  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
[Jair.] 

The  Peshito,  followed  by  the  Arabic,  substitutes 
for  Jaare-Oregim  the  name  “ Malaph  the  weaver,”  to 
the  meaning  of  which  we  have  no  clue.  The 
Targum  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless  anxious  to 
avoid  any  apparent  contradiction  of  the  nar- 
rative in  1 Sam.  xvii.,  substitutes  David  for  Elha- 
nan, Jesse  for  Jaare,  and  is  led  by  the  word  Oregim 


to  relate  or  possibly  to  invent  a statement  as  to 
Jesse’s  calling — •“  And  David  son  of  Jesse,  weaver 
of  the  veils  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,  who  was 
of  Bethlehem,  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite.”  By  Je- 
rome Jaare  is  translated  by  saltus,  and  Oregim  bypo- 
lymitarius  (comp.  Quaest.  Hebr.  on  both  passages). 
In  Josephus’s  account  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §2)  the 
Israelite  champion  is  said  to  have  been  “ Nephan 
the  kinsman  of  David”  (N ecparos  6 crvyyeyfys 
avrov ) ; the  word  kinsman  perhaps  referring  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  the  identity  of  Jair  and  Jesse, 
or  simply  arising  from  the  mention  of  Bethlehem. 

In  the  received  Hebrew  text  Jaare  is  written 
with  a small  or  suspended  R,  showing  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Masorets  that  letter  is  uncertain. 

JA'ASAU  Clb’y>,  but  the  Keri  has  'b'JP,  i.  e. 
Jaasai : and  so  the  Yulg.  Jasi ),  one  of  the  Bene- 
Bani  who  had  married  a foreign  wife,  and  had  to 
put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  37).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  1 Esdras  the  name  is  not  recognisable.  The  LXX. 
had  a different  text, — KaX  e7r olyaav  = 

JAA'SIEL  W : ’Iacr^A;  Alex. 

Jasiel ),  son  of  the  great  Abner,  ruler  (T02)  or 
“ prince  ” (*lfc^)  of  his  tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21). 

JAAZANI'AH  (*n;JW  and  HJDT^).  1. 

Yaazan-yahu  (’I efavias : Jezionias),  one  of  the 
“ captains  of  the  forces”  who  accompanied  Johanan 
ben-Kareah  to  pay  his  respects  to  Gedaliah  at  Miz- 
pah  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  and 
who  appears  afterwards  to  have  assisted  in  recover- 
ing Ishmael’s  prey  from  his  clutches  (comp.  Jer. 
xli.  11).  After  that  he  probably  went  to  Egypt 
with  the  rest  (Jer.  xliii.  4,  5).  He  is  described  as 
the  “ son  of  the  (not  * a ’)  Maachathite.”  In  the 
narrative  of  Jeremiah  the  name  is  slightly  changed 
to  Jezaniah. 

2.  Yaazan-yahu  {’Uxovlas\  Alex.  ’u£ovias ; 
Jezonias ),  son  of  Shaphan:  leader  of  the  band  of 
seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  were  seen  by 
Ezekiel  worshipping  before  the  idols  on  the  wall  of 
the  court  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (Ez.  viii.  11). 
It  is  possible  that  he  is  identical  with 

3.  Yaazan-yah  (’I exovtas : Jezonias),  son  of 

Azur ; one  of  the  “ princes  ” of  the  people 

against  whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  prophesy 
(Ez.  xi.  1). 

4.  Yaazan-yah  (JUxovlas:  Jezonias ),  a Re- 
chabite,  son  of  Jeremiah.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  sheikh  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah’s 
interview  with  them  (Jer.  xxxv.  3).  [Jehonadab.] 

JA'AZER  and  JA'ZER.  (The  form  of  this 
name  is  much  varied  both  in  the  A.  V.  and  the 
Hebrew,  though  the  one  does  not  follow  the  other. 
In  Num.  xxxii.  it  is  twice  given  Jazer  and  once 
Jaazer,  the  Hebrew  being  in  all  three  cases 
i.  e.  Yaezzer.  Elsewhere  in  Numbers  and  in  Josh, 
xiii.  it  is  Jaazer  ; but  in  Josh,  xxi.,  in  2 Sam.  xxiv., 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Jazer : the  Hebrew  in  all  these 
is  “Ity',  Yaezer.  In  Chronicles  it  is  also  Jazer  ; bul 
here  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  extended  form  of 
Yaezeir,  a form  which  the  Samar.  Codex  also  pre- 
sents in  Num.  xxxii.  The  LXX.  have  ’latfp,  but 
once  ’E Ai4£ep,  Alex.  ’EAictfop — including  the  affixed 
heb.  particle : Vulg.  Jazer,  Jaser).  A town  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  or  near  to  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  1,3; 
1 Chr.  xxvi.  31).  We  first  hem-  of  it  in  possession 
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of  the  Amorites,  and  as  taken  by  Israel  after 
Heshbon,  and  on  their  way  from  thence  to  Bashan 
(Num.  xxi.  32). a It  was  rebuilt  subsequently  by 
the  children  of  Gad  (xxxii.  35),  and  was  a promi- 
nent place  in  their  territory  (Josh.  xiii.  25 ; 2 Sam. 
xxiv.  5).  It  was  allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  39  ; 1 Chr.  vi.  81),  but  in  the  time  of 
David  it  would  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Hebronites,  i.  e.  descendants  of  Kohath  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31).  It  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  a 
district  of  dependent  or  “ daughter”  towns  (Num. 
xxi.  32,  A.  Y.  “villages;”  1 Macc.  v.  8),  the 
“ land  of  Jazer  ” (Num.  xxxii.  1).  Inthe  “ burdens  ” 
proclaimed  over  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
Jazer  is  mentioned  so  as  to  imply  that  there  were 
vineyards  there,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
had  extended  thither  from  Sibmah  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  32).  In  the  latter  passage,  as  the  text 
at  present  stands,  mention  is  made  of  the  “ Sea  of 
.Jazer”  (")TJP  D').  This  may  have  been  some  pool 
or  lake  of  water,  or  possibly  is  an  antient  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  the  LXX.  having  a different 
reading — tt6\ls  *1.  (See  Gesenius,  Jesaia,  550.) 

Jazer  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
its  position  is  laid  down  with  minuteness  in  the 
Onomasticon  as  10  (or  8,  s.  voc.  "A fap)  Roman 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (Amman),  and  15  from 
Heshbon,  and  as  the  source  of  a river  which  falls 
into  the  Jordan.  Two  sites  bearing  the  names  of 
Chiirbet  Szar  and  es  Szir,  on  the  road  west- 
ward of  Amman , were  pointed  out  to  Seetzen  in 
1806  (. Reisen , 1854,  i.  397,  8).  The  latter  of  these 
was  passed  also  by  Burckhardt  (Syr.  364)  at  2§- 
hours  below  Fuheis  going  south.  The  ruins  appear 
to  have  been  on  the  left  (east)  of  the  road,  and 
below  them  and  the  road  is  the  source  of  the  Wady 

Szir  (^aas>),  or  Mojeb  es  Szir  (Seetzen),  an- 
swering, though  certainly  but  imperfectly,  to  the 
TroTafxbs  /xeyicTTos  of  Eusebius.  Seetzen  conjectures 
that  the  sea  of  Jazer  may  have  been  at  the  source  of 
this  brook,  considerable  marshes  or  pools  sometimes 
existing  at  these  spots.  (Comp,  his  earlier  suggestion 
of  the  source  of  the  Wady  Serka , p.  393.)  Szir , 
or  Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as  9 
Roman  miles  W.  of  Amman,  and  about  12  from 
Heshbon.  And  here,  until  further  investigation, 
we  must  be  content  to  place  Jazer.  [G.] 

JAAZIAH  (•irPT5?',  *•  e.  Yaaziyahu : ’0(ta : 
Oziau ),  apparently  a third  son,  or  a descendant,  of 
Merari  the  Levite,  and  the  founder  of  an  inde- 
pendent house  in  that  family  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  27)  ; 
neither  he  nor  his  descendants  are  mentioned  else- 
where (comp,  the  lists  in  xxiii.  21-23 ; Ex.  vi. 
19,  &c.).  The  word  Beno  (1J2),  which  follows 
Jaaziah,  should  probably  be  translated  “ his  son,” 
i.  e.  the  son  of  Merari. 

JAA'ZIEL  (^ijOT  : ; Alex.  ’IijouA : 

Jaziel),  one  of  the  Levites  of  the  second  order  who 
were  appointed  by  David  to  perform  the  musical 
service  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,.  If  Aziel 
Lu  ver.  20  is  a contracted  form  of  the  same  name — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  (comp.  Jesha- 
relah  and  Asharelah,  1 Chr.  xxv.  2,  14) — his  bu- 
siness was  to  “ sound  the  psaltery  on  Alamoth.” 

JA'BAL  (*>3J:  ’IcojS^A. : Jabel),  the  son  of 
Lamed i and  Adah  (Gen.  iv.  20)  and  brother  of 

a In  Num.  xxi.  24,  where  the  present  Hebrew  text 
has  TJJ  (A.  Y.  “ strong”),  the  LXX.  have  read  'I a&jp. 
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Jubal.  Though  descended  from  a dweller  in  a city 
(ver.  17),  he  is  described  as  the  father  of  such  a i 
dwell  in  tents  and  have  cattle.  Bochart  (Hieroz 
i.  ii.  c.  44,  near  the  end)  points  out  the  difference 
between  his  mode  of  life  and  Abel’s.  Jabal’s  was  a 
migratory  life,  and  his  possessions  probably  included 
other  animals  besides  sheep.  The  shepherds  who 
were  before  him  may  have  found  the  land  on  which 
they  dwelt  sufficiently  productive  for  the  constant 
sustenance  of  their  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  fixed  abodes.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JAB'BOK  (j?'lP  ; 'lafi&x ; Jaboc ),  a stream 
which  intersects  the  mountain-range  of  Gilead 
(comp.  Josh.  xii.  2,  and  5),  and  falls  into  the 
Jordan  about  midway  between  the  sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
interpreting  two  or  three  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  Jabbok  is  spoken  of  as  “ the  border  of 
the  children  of  Ammon.”  The  following  facts  may 
perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  them: — The  Am- 
monites at  one  time  possessed  the  whole  country 
between  the  rivers  Arnon  and  Jabbok,  from  the 
Jordan  on  the  west  to  the  wilderness  on  the  east. 
They  were  driven  out  of  it  by  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites ; and  he  was  in  turn  expelled  by  the 
Israelites.  Yet  long  subsequent  to  these  events, 
the  country  was  popularly  called  “ the  land  of  the 
Ammonites,”  and  was  even  claimed  by  them  (Judg. 
xi.  12-22).  For  this  reason  the  Jabbok  is  still 
called  “ the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ” 
in  Deut.  iii.  16,  and  Josh.  xii.  2.  Again,  when  the 
Ammonites  were  driven  out  by  Sihon  from  their 
ancient  territory,  they  took  possession  of  the 
eastern  plain,  and  of  a considerable  section  of  the 
eastern  defiles  of  Gilead,  around  the  sources  and 
upper  branches  of  the  Jabbok.  Rabbath- Ammon, 
their  capital  city  (2  Sam.  xi.),  stood  within  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  banks  of  a tributary 
to  the  Jabbok.  This  explains  the  statement  in 
Num.  xxi.  24 — “ Israel  possessed  his  (Sihon’s)  land 
from  Arnon  unto  Jabbok,  unto  the  children  of 
Ammon  (fifty  for  the  border  of  the 

children  of  Ammon  was  strong  ” — the  border  among 
the  defiles  of  the  upper  Jabbok  was  strong.  This 
also  illustrates  Deut.  ii.  37,  “ Only  unto  the  land 
of  the  children  of  Ammon  thou  earnest  not,  unto 
every  place  of  the  torrent  Jabbok  (pl-P  *1^3)  ; 

and  unto  the  cities  in  the  mountains,  and  every 
place  which  the  Lord  our  God  forbad.” 

It  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jabbok  the  inter- 
view took  place  between  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  22) ; and  this  river  afterwards  became, 
towards  its  western  part,  the  boundary  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Josh.  xii.  2,5).  Euse- 
bius rightly  places  it  between  Gerasa  and  Phila- 
delphia ( Onom . s.  v.) ; and  at  the  present  day  it 
separates  the  province  of  Belka  from  Jebel  Ajlun. 
Its  modern  name  is  Wady  Zurka.  It  rises  in  the 
plateau  east  of  Gilead,  and  receives  many  tribu- 
taries from  both  north  and  south  in  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  mountain-range — one  of  these 
comes  from  Gerasa,  another  from  Rabbath-Ammon ; 
but  all  of  them  are  mere  winter  streams.  The 
Zurka  cuts  through  Gilead  in  a deep,  narrow  defile. 
Throughout  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  fringed 
with  thickets  of  cane  and  oleander,  and  the  banks 
above  are  clothed  with  oak-forests.  Towards  its 
mouth  the  stream  is  perennial,  and  in  winter  often 
impassable.  f J.  L.  P.] 

JA'BESII  (SP3)  • TajSis;  Alex.  Afcfs, ’levels; 
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Joseph. 5 lafi’fio'os : Jobes).  1.  Father  of  Shallum, 
the  15th  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  10,  13,  14). 

2.  The  short  form  of  the  name  Jabesh-Gilead 
(1  Chr.  x.  12  only). 

JA'BESH-GIL'EAD  Ojfa  also  W'T, 
1 Sam.  xi.  1,  9,  &c.,  “ dry,”  from  “ to  he 
dry ;”  ’la/3ls  TaXaab ; Jabes  Galaad),  or  Jabesh 
in  the  territory  of  Gilead.  [Gilead.]  In  its  widest 
sense  Gilead  included  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  21)  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  1-42)  east  of  the  Jordan — and 
of  the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the  chief.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  cruel  vengeance 
taken  upon  its  inhabitants  fox  not  coming  up  to  Miz- 
peh  on  the  occasion  of  the  fierce  war  between  the 
children  of  Isiael  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Every 
male  of  the  city  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  virgins 
— to  the  number  of  400 — seized  to  be  given  in  mar- 
riage  to  the  600  men  of  Benjamin  that  remained 
(Judg.  xxi.  8-14).  Nevertheless  the  city  survived  the 
loss  of  its  males ; and  being  attacked  subsequently 
by  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  gave  Saul  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  prowess  in  its  defence,  and  silenc- 
ing all  objections  made  by  the  children  of  Belial  to 
his  sovei’eignty  (1  Sam.  xi.  1-15).  Neither  were 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  this  city  unrequited ; for 
when  he  and  his  three  sons  were  slain  by  the  Phi- 
listines in  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8),  the  men 
of  Jabesh-Gilead  came  by  night  and  took  down 
their  corpses  from  the  walls  of  Bethshan  where  they 
had  been  exposed  as  trophies ; then  burnt  the  bodies, 
and  buried  the  bones  under  a ti’ee  near  the  city — 
observing  a strict  funeral  fast  for  seven  days  (Ibid. 
13).  David  does  not  forget  to  bless  them  for 
this  act  of  piety  towai'ds  his  old  master,  and  his 
moi’e  than  bx’other  (2  Sam.  ii.  5) ; though  he  aftei- 
wards  had  their  remains  translated  to  the  ancesti'al 
sepulchre  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14). 
As  to  the  site  of  the  city,  it  is  not  defined  in  the 
O.  T.,  but  Eusebius  ( Onomast . s.  v.)  places  it 
beyond  Jordan,  6 miles  from  Pella  on  the  mountain- 
road  to  Gerasa ; where  its  name  is  probably  pre- 
served in  the  Wady  Yabes,  which  flowing  fi-om  the 
east,  enters  the  Jordan  below  Bethshan  or  Scytho- 
polis.  According  to  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  iii. 
319),  the  ruin  ed-Deir,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Wady, 
still  marks  its  site.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JA'BEZ  (Y2V1 : Alex.  Ta^s:  Jabes), 

apparently  a place,  at  which  the  families  of  the 
scribes  (D'lSb)  resided,  who  belonged  to  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Kenites  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  It  occui’s 
among  the  descendants  of  Salma,  who  was  of  Judah, 
and  closely  connected  with  Bethlehem  (ver.  51), 
possibly  the  father  of  Boaz ; and  also — though  how 
is  not  clear — with  Joab.  The  Targum  states  some 
curious  pai-ticulai's,  which,  however,  do  not  much 
elucidate  the  difficulty,  and  which  are  probably  a 
mixture  of  trustworthy  tradition  and  of  mere  in- 
vention based  on  philological  grounds.  Rechab  is 
there  identified  with  Rechabiah  the  son  of  Eliezer, 
Moses’  younger  son  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25),  and  Jabez 
with  Othniel  the  Kenezzite,  who  boi-e  the  name  of 
Jabez  “ because  he  founded  by  his  counsel  (H  VJV)  a 
school  (XV'3"in)  of  disciples  called  Tirathites, 
Shimeathites,  and  Sucathites.”  See  also  the  quota- 
tions from  Talmud,  Temurali,  in  Buxtorf’s  Lex. 
col.  966,  where  a similar  dexivation  is  given. 

2.  The  name  occurs  again  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  9,  10),  in  a passage  of  remark- 
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able  detail  inserted  in  a genealogy  again  connected 
with  Bethlehem  (ver.  4).  Here  a different  force  is 
attached  to  the  name.  It  is  made  to  refer  to  the 
soitow  (2¥]}}  otzeb)  with  which  his  mother  bore 
him,  and  also  to  hit,  prayer  that  evil  may  not 
grieve  {>I2)SV)  him-  Jabez  was  “ more  honourable 
than  his  brethren,”  though  who  they  were  is  not 
ascertainable.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  con- 
nexion exists  between  this  genealogy  and  that  in  ii. 
50-55.  Several  names  appear  in  both — Hur,  Ephra- 
tah,  Bethlehem,  Zareathites  (in  A.  Y.  iv.  2 inaccu- 
rately “ Zorathites”),  Joab,  Caleb;  and  there  is 
much  similarity  between  others,  as  Rechab  and  Re- 
chah,  Eshton  and  Eshtaulites;  but  any  positive 
connexion  seems  undemonstrable.  The  Targum  re- 
peats its  identification  of  Jabez  and  Othniel. 

These  passages  in  the  Targums  are  worthy  of  re- 
mark, not  only  because  they  exemplify  the  same 
habit  of  playing  on  words  and  seeking  for  deriva- 
tions which  is  found  in  the  above  and  many  other 
passages  of  the  Bible,  both  early  and  late,  but  also 
because,  as  often  as  not,  the  puns  do  not  now  exist 
in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  in  which  these  para- 
phrases are  wiitten,  although  they  appear  if  that 
Rabbinical  Hebi’ew  is  ti’anslated  back  into  Biblical 
Hebrew.  There  are  several  cases  of  this  in  the 
Targum  above  quoted,  viz.  on  1 Chr.  ii.  55  (see 
Tirathim,  Socathim,  &c.),  and  othei's  in  the  Tai- 
gum  on  Ruth,  in  the  additions  to  the  genealogy  at 
the  end  of  that  Book.  One  example  will  show  what 
is  intended.  “ Obed  (*1211?)  was  he  who  served 
the  Lord  of  the  woi'ld  with  a perfect  heart.” 
“ Served  ” in  Biblical  Hebrew  is  '12V'1,  from  the 
same  root  as  Obed,  but  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
gum it  is  nbsj‘1,  so  that  the  allusion  (like  that  in 
Coleridge’s  famous  pun)  exists,  as  it  stands,  neither 
for  the  eye  nor  the  ear.  [G.] 

JA'BIN  Q'2\  ’IojSls).  1.  King  of  Hazor,  a 
royal  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  near  the  watei's 
of  Merom,  who  oi'ganised  a confedei-acy  of  the 
northern  princes  against  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xi.  1-3). 
He  assembled  an  ai-my,  which  the  Sci-iptxire  nar- 
rative mei’ely  compares  to  the  sands  for  multitude 
(ver.  4),  but  which  Josephus  reckons  at  300,000 
foot,  10,000  horse,  and  20,000  chariots.  Joshua, 
encouraged  by  God,  surprised  this  vast  army  of  allied 
foi'ces  “ by  the  waters  of  Merom  ” (ver.  7 ; near 
Kedesh,  according  to  Josephus),  utterly  routed  them, 
cut  the  hoof-sinews  of  their  hoi’ses,  and  burnt  their 
chariots  with  fire  at  a place  which  from  that  cir- 
cumstance may  have  deiived  its  name  of  Misre- 
photh-Maim  (Hervey,  On  the  Genealogies,  p. 
228).  [Misrephoth-Maim.]  It  is  probable  that 
in  consequence  of  this  battle  the  confederate  kings, 
and  Jabin  among  them,  were  reduced  to  vassalage, 
for  we  find  immediately  afterwards  that  Jabin  is 
safe  in  his  capital.  But  during  the  ensuing  wars 
(which  occupied  some  time,  Josh.  xi.  18),  Joshua 
“ turned  back,”  and  perhaps  on  some  fresh  rebellion 
of  Jabin,  inflicted  on  him  a signal  and  summary 
vengeance,  making  Hazor  an  exception  to  the 
genei’al  rule  of  not  burning  the  conquered  cities  of 
Canaan  (xi.  1-14;  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §18;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  ii.  328). 

2.  A king  of  Hazor,  whose  general  Sisei-a  vras 
defeated  by  Barak,  whose  army  is  desciibed  in  much 
the  same  terms  as  that  of  his  predecessor  (Judg.  iv. 
3,  13),  and  who  suffered  precisely  the  same  fate. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  minute  similarity 
of  the  two  narratives  (Josh.  xi. ; Judg.  iv.  v.),  and 
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an  attentive  comparison  of  them  with  Josephus  (who 
curiously  omits  the  name  of  Jabin  altogether  in 
his  mention  of  Joshua’s  victory,  although  his  ac- 
count is  full  of  details),  would  easily  supply 
further  points  of  resemblance.  [Barak  ; Debo- 
rah.] It  is  indeed  by  no  means  impossible  that 
in  the  course  of  150  years  Hazor  should  have  risen 
from  its  ashes,  and  even  reassumed  its  pre-eminence 
under  sovereigns  who  still  bore  the  old  dynastic 
name.  But  entirely  independent  considerations 
show  that  the  period  between  Joshua  and  Barak 
could  not  have  been  150  years,  and  indeed  tend 
to  prove  that  those  two  chiefs  were  contempo- 
raries (Hervey,  Geneal.  228)  ; and  we  are  there- 
fore led  to  regard  the  two  accounts  of  the  de- 
struction of  Hazor  and  Jabin  as  really  applying  to 
the  same  monarch,  and  the  same  event.  What  is 
to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  Jabin  and  his 
confederate  kings  were  defeated  both  by  Joshua  and 
by  Barak,  and  that  distinct  accounts  of  both  vic- 
tories were  preserved  ? The  most  casual  reader  of 
the  narrative  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  remark- 
able resemblance  between  the  two  stories.  There 
is  no  ground  whatever  to  throw  doubts  on  the  his- 
torical veracity  of  the  earlier  narrative,  as  is  done 
by  Hasse  (p.  129),  Maurer  (ad  loc.'),  Studer  (on 
Judges , p.  90),  and  De  Wette  ( Einl . p.  231), 
according  to  Keil,  on  Josh.  xi.  10-15 ; and  by  Ro- 
senmiiller  (Schol.  Jos.  xi.  11)  ; but  when  the  chro- 
nological arguments  are  taken  into  consideration, 
we  do  not  (in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  still 
remain)  consider  Havernick  successful  in  removing 
the  improbabilities  which  beset  the  common  suppo- 
sition that  this  Jabin  lived  long  after  the  one  which 
Joshua  defeated.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  agree 
with  Winer  in  denouncing  any  attempt  to  identify 
them  with  each  other  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
uncritical  audacity.  [F.  W.  F.] 

JABNEEL  (^K31'1).  The  name  of  two  towns 
in  Palestine. 

1.  (In  0.  T.  Ae/3 vd  ; Alex.  ’IajSrfjA.  ; in  Apocr. 
'la/xveia : Jebneel , Jabnia,  Jamnia ).  One  of  the 
points  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah,  not 
quite  at  the  sea,  though  near  it a (Josh.  xv.  11). 
There  is  no  sign,  however,  of  its  ever  having  been 
occupied  by  Judah.  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §22) 
attributes  it  to  the  Danites.  There  was  a constant 
•struggle  going  on  between  that  tribe  and  the  Phi- 
listines for  the  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the 
lowland  plain  [Dan],  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  next  time  we  meet  with  Jabneel  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  Uzziah 
dispossessed  them  of  it,  and  demolished  its  fortifi- 
cations. Here  it  is  in  the  shorter  form  of  Jab- 
NEH.  In  its  Greek  garb,  Iamnia,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  iv.  15,  v. 
58,  x.  69,  xv.  40),  in  whose  time  it  was  again  a 
strong  place.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  8, 
§6)  Gorgias  was  governor  of  it;  but  the  text  of 
the  Maccabees  (2  Macc.  xii.  32)  has  Idumaea.  At 
this  time  there  was  a harbour  on  the  coast,  to 
which,  and  the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas  set  fire, 
and  the  conflagration  was  seen  at  Jerusalem,  a 
distance  of  about  25  miles  (2  Macc.  xii.  9).  The 
harbour  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  in  conse- 


» In  Josh.  xv.  46,  after  the  words  “ from  Ekron,” 
the  LXX.  adds  ’lenvai,  Jabneh,  instead  of  “ even  unto 
the  sea probably  reading  for  the  present 

word  HE)'. 
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quence  speaks  of  the  town  as  double — duaeJamnes 
(see  the  quotations  in  Reland,  823).  Like  Ascalon 
and  Gaza  the  harbour  bore  the  title  of  Majumas, 
perhaps  a Coptic  word,  meaning  the  “ place  on  the 
sea”  (Reland,  590,  &c. ; Raumer,  174  note,  184 
note ; Kenrick,  Phoenicia , 27,  29).  At  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  places  of  Judaea,  and  contained  a 
Jewish  school  of  great  fame,  whose  learned  doctors 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  The  great 
Sanhedrim  was  also  held  here.  In  this  holy  city, 
according  to  an  early  Jewish  tradition,  was  buried 
the  great  Gamaliel.  His  tomb  was  visited  by 
Parchi  in  the  14th  cent.  (Zunz,  in  Asher’s  Benj.  of 
Tudela,  ii.  439,  440  ; also  98).  In  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  however,  it  had  dwindled  to  a small 
place,  TroXixvrt,  merely  requiring  casual  mention 
( Onomasticon).  In  the  6th  century,  under  Justi- 
nian, it  became  the  seat  of  a Christian  bishop 
(Epiphanius,  adv.  Haer.  lib.  ii.  730).  Under  the 
Crusaders  it  bore  the  corrupted  name  of  Ibelin,  and 
gave  a title  to  a line  of  Counts,  one  of  whom,  Jean 
d’lbelin,  about  1250,  restored  to  efficiency  the 
famous  code  of  the  “ Assises  de  Jerusalem  ” (Gibbon, 
ch.  58  ad  fin. ; also  the  citations  in  Raumer.  Pa- 
lastina,  185). 

The  modern  village  of  Yebna,  or  more  accu- 
rately Ibna  (ULo)j  stands  about  2 miles  from  the 

sea  on  a slight  eminence  just  south  of  the  Nahr 
Rubin.  It  is  about  11  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  7 
from  Ramleh,  and  4 from  Akir  (Ekron).  It  pro- 
bably occupies  its  ancient  site,  for  some  remains  ol 
old  buildings  are  to  be  seen,  possibly  relics  of  the 
fortress  which  the  Crusaders  built  thei’e  (Porter 
Handbook,  274). 

2.  (’lecpdayai ; Alex.  ’IajSi/fjA.:  Jebnael.)  One 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  33,  only).  It  is  named  next  after 
Adami-Nekeb,  and  had  apparently  Lakkum  between 
it  and  the  “ outgoings  ” of  the  boundary  at  the 
Jordan.  But  little  or  no  clue  can  be  got  from 
the  passage  to  its  situation.  Doubtless  it  is  the 
same  place  which,  as  ’lapveia  (Vita,  § 37),  and 
’I a/xvld  (B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6),  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus among  the  villages  in  Upper  Galilee,  which, 
though  strong  in  themselves  (7reT pcAbeis  ovaras), 
were  fortified  by  him  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival 
of  the, Romans.  The  other  villages  named  by  him 
in  the  same  connexion  are  Meroth,  Achabare,  or 
the  rock  of  the  Achabari,  and  Seph.  Schwarz  (181) 
mentions  that  the  later  name  of  Jabneel  was  Kefr 
Yamah,b  the  village  by  the  sea.  Taking  this  with 
the  vague  indications  of  Josephus,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  look  for  its  traces  at  the  N.W.  f art  of 
‘the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  hill  country.  [G.] 

JAB  NEH  (rtD* : ’Ia/Mp  ; Alex.  ’laser's  . 
Jabnia'),  2 Chr.  xxvi.  6.  [Jabneel.] 

JA'CHAN  (]W  : Tcoaxav  ; Alex.  ’Ia*^ : 
Jachan),  one  of  seven  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  v.  13). 

JA'CHIN  (pj:  in  Kings  ’laxov/x,  Alex.  Ia- 
Xovv ; but  in  Chron.  K arSpduais  in  both  MSS. , 
Josephus  ’Ia%tV : Jachin,  Jachim),  one  of  the  twc 
pillars  which  were  set  up  “in  the  porch”  (1  K, 

b Can  the  name  in  the  Vat.  LXX.  (given  above) 
be  a corruption  of  this  ? It  can  hardly  be  corrupted 
from  Jamnia  or  Jabneel. 
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vii.  21)  or  before  the  temple  (2  Chr.  iii.  17)  of 
Solomon.  It  was  the  “right-hand”  one  of  the 
two;  by  which  is  probably  meant  the  south  (comp. 

1 K.  vii.  39).  However,  both  the  position  and  the 
structure  of  these  famous  columns  are  full  of  diffi- 
culties, and  they  will  be  most  suitably  examined  in 
describing  the  Temple.  Interpreted  as  a Hebrew 
word  Jachin  signifies  firmness. 

JA'CHIN  (}*3' : ’Axefi',  ’lax€^»  Aa-^iv  5 
Alex.  ’Iaxei/4  : Jachin).  1.  Fourth  son  of  Simeon 
(den.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15)  ; founder  of  the  family 
cf  the  Jachinites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

2.  Head  of  the  21st  course  of  priests  in  the  time 
of  David.  Some  of  the  course  returned  from  Babylon 
(1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17 ; Neh.  xi.  10).  [Joiarib.] 
Jacimus,  the  original  name  of  Alcimus  (1  Macc.  vii. 
5,  &c. ; Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  ix.  §7),  who  was  the  first 
of  his  family  that  was  high-priest,  may  possibly 
have  been  in  Hebrew  Jachin,  though  the  k more 
properly  suggests  Jakim. 

’Axet/x,  Achim  (Matt.  i.  14),  seems  also  to  be 
the  same  name.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JACHINITES,  THE  (W3  JJ1 : * laXivl ; Alex. 

6 5 1 axeivi  : familia  Jachinitarum ),  the  family 
founded  by  Jachin,  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

JACINTH  ( vanivQos ; hyacinthus ),  a pre- 
cious stone,  forming  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  seems 

to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  leshern  (D£J^? 

A.  Y.  “figure”),  which  was  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  high-priest’s  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii. 
19).  The  jacinth  or  hyacinth  is  a red  variety  of 
zircon,  which  is  found  in  square  prisms,  of  a white, 
grey,  red,  reddish-brown,  yellow,  or  pale-green 
colour.  Ligurite  is  a crystallised  mineral  of  a 
yellowish-green  or  apple-green  hue,  found  in  Li- 
guria, and  thence  deriving  its  name.  It  was  reputed 
to  possess  an  attractive  power  similar  to  that  of 
amber  (Theophrast.  Capp.  28),  and  perhaps  the 
Greek  Xiyupiov,  which  the  LXX.  gives,  was  sug- 
gested by  an  apparent  reference  to  this  quality 
(as  if  from  “to  lick”).  The  expression 

in  Rev.  ix.  17,  “ of  jacinth,”  applied  to  the  breast- 
plate, is  descriptive  simply  of  a hyacmthine , i.  e. 
dark-purple  colour,  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
stone.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JA  COB  (np_*?'  = “ supplanter 'laicdoP  : Ja- 
cob),  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  He  was 
born  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  and  Abraham 
159  years  old,  probably  at  the  well  Lahai-roi.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  He  grew  up  a quiet,  domestic  youth,  the 
favourite  son  of  his  mother.  He  bought  the  birth- 
right from  his  brother  Esau ; and  afterwards,  at  his 
mother’s  instigation,  acquired  the  blessing  intended 
for  Esau,  by  practising  a well-known  deceit  on  Isaac. 
Hitherto  the  two  sons  shared  the  wanderings  of  Isaac 
in  the  South  Country ; but  now  Jacob  in  his  78th 
year  was  sent  from  the  family  home,  to  avoid  his 
brother,  and  to  seek  a wife  among  his  kindred  in 
Padan-aram.  As  he  passed  through  Bethel,  God 
appeared  to  him.  After  the  lapse  of  21  years  he 
returned  from  Padan-aram  with  two  wives,  two 
concubines,  eleven  sons,  and  a daughter,  and  large 
property.  He  escaped  from  the  angry  pursuit  of 
Laban,  from  a rencontre  with  Esau,  and  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Canaanites  provoked  by  the  murder 
of  Shechem ; and  in  each  of  those  tl  ree  emergencies 
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he  was  aided  and  strengthened  by  the  interposition 
of  God,  and  in  sign  of  the  grace  won  by  a night  of 
wrestling  with  God  his  name  was  changed  at  Jab- 
bok  into  Israel  (“soldier  of  God”).  Deborah  and 
Rachel  died  before  he  reached  Hebron;  and  it  was 
at  Hebron,  in  the  122nd  year  of  his  age,  that  he 
and  Esau  buried  their  father  Isaac.  Joseph,  the 
favourite  son  of  Jacob,  was  sold  into  Egypt  eleven 
years  before  the  death  of  Isaac  ; and  Jacob  had  pro- 
bably exceeded  his  130th  year  when  he  went  thither, 
being  encouraged  in  a divine  vision  as  he  passed 
for  the  last  time  through  Beersheba.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  years  in 
Rameses  and  Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn 
blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  his  own  sons 
one  by  one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  complete  their 
reconciliation  with  Joseph,  he  died  in  his  147th 
year.  His  body  was  embalmed,  carried  with  great 
care  and  pomp  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  depo- 
sited with  his  fathers,  and  his  wife  Leah,  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah. 

The  example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  minor  prophets.  Hosea,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii.  3,  4,  12)  to  con- 
vert the  descendants  of  Jacob  from  their  state  of 
alienation  from  God,  by  recalling  to  their  memory 
the  repeated  acts  of  God’s  favour  shown  to  their 
ancestor.  And  Malachi  (i.  2)  strengthens  the  de- 
sponding hearts  of  the  returned  exiles  by  assuring 
them  that  the  love  which  God  bestowed  upon  Jacob 
was  not  withheld  from  them.  Besides  the  frequent 
mention  of  his  name  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  other  two  Patriarchs,  there  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  events  in  the  fife  of  Jacob  in  four  books 
of  the  N.  T.  In  Rom.  ix.  11-13,  St.  Paul  adduces 
the  history  of  Jacob’s  birth  to  prove  that  the  favour 
of  God  is  independent  of  the  order  of  natural  de- 
scent. In  Heb.  xii.  16,  and  xi.  21,  the  transfer  of 
the  birthright  and  Jacob’s  dying  benediction  are 
referred  to.  His  vision  at  Bethel,  and  his  posses- 
sion of  land  at  Shechem  are  cited  in  St.  John  i. 
51,  and  iv.  5,  12.  And  St.  Stephen,  in  his  speech 
(Acts  vii.  12,  16),  mentions  the  famine  which  was 
the  means  of  restoring  Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in 
Egypt,  and  the  burial  of  the  patriarch  in  Shechem. 

Such  are  the  events  of  Jacob’s  fife  recorded  in 
Scripture.  Some  of  them  require  additional  notice. 

1.  For  the  sale  of  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  Esau 
is  branded  in  the  N.  T.  as  a “ profane  person  ” 
(Heb.  xii.  16).  The  following  sacred  and  important 
privileges  have  been  mentioned  as  connected  with 
primogeniture  in  patriarchal  times,  and  as  consti- 
tuting the  object  of  Jacob’s  desire,  (a.)  Superior 
rank  in  the  family:  see  Gen.  xlix.  3,  4.  (6.)  A 

double  portion  of  the  father’s  property;  so  Aben 
Ezra:  see  Deut.  xxi.  17,  and  Gen.  xlviii.  22. 
(c.)  The  priestly  office  in  the  patriarchal  church  : 
see  Num.  viii.  17-19.  In  favour  of  this,  see  Je- 
rome ad  Evang.  Ep.  lxxiii.  §6 ; Jarchi  in  Gen. 
xxv.;  Estius  in  Hebr.  xii. ; Shuckford’s  Connexion, 
bk.  vii. ; Blunt,  Undes.  Coincid.  Pt.  i.  1 . §2,  3 ; 
and  against  it,  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac.,  and  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis,  Mosaisch.  Recht,  ii.  §64,  cited  by  Rosen- 
miiller  in  Gen.  xxv.  (d.)  A conditional  promise  or 
adumbration  of  the  heavenly  inheritance : see  Cart- 
wright in  the  Crit.  Sacr.  on  Gen  xxv.  (e.)  The 
promise  of  the  Seed  in  which  all  nations  should  be 
blessed,  though  not  included  in  the  birthright,  may 
have  been  so  regarded  by  the  patriarchs  as  it  was  by 
their  descendants,  Rom.  ix.  8,  and  Shuckford,  viii. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  treated  in  separate 
essays  by  Vitringa  in  his  Observat.  Sacr.  Pt.  i.  1 
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§‘2  ; alsob/  J.  H.  Hottinger,  and  by  J . J.  Schroder, 
cited  by  Winer. 

2.  With  regard  to  Jacob’s  acquisition  of  his 
father’s  blessing,  ch.  xxvii.,  few  persons  will  accept 
the  excuse  offered  by  Augustine,  Serm.  iv.  §22, 
23,  for  the  deceit  which  he  practised — that  it  was 
merely  a figurative  action,  and  that  his  personation 
of  Esau  was  justified  by  his  previous  purchase  of 
Esau’s  birthright.  It  is  not  however  necessary, 
with  the  view  of  cherishing  a Christian  hatred  of 
sin,  to  heap  opprobrious  epithets  upon  a fallible 
man  whom  the  choice  of  God  has  rendered  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  believers.  Waterland  (iv.  208) 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Jacob  in  language  which 
is  neither  wanting  in  reverence  nor  likely  to  encou- 
rage the  extenuation  of  guilt.  “ I do  not  know 
whether  it  be  justifiable  in  every  particular  : I sus- 
pect that  it  is  not.  There  were  several  very 
good  and  laudable  circumstances  in  what  Jacob  and 
Rebekah  did ; but  I do  not  take  upon  me  to  acquit 
them  of  all  blame.”  And  Blunt  ( Undes.  Coinc.') 
observes  that  none  “ of  the  patriarchs  can  be  set 
up  as  a model  of  Christian  morals.  They  lived 
under  a code  of  laws  that  were  not  absolutely  good, 
perhaps  not  so  good  as  the  Levitical ; for  as  this 
was  but  a preparation  for  the  more  perfect  law  of 
Christ,  so  possibly  was  the  patriarchal  but  a pre- 
paration for  the  Law  of  Moses.”  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  unhappy  transaction,  and 
the  retribution  which  fell  upon  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  it,  have  been  carefully  discussed  by  Ben- 
son, Hulsean  Lectures  (1822)  on  Scripture  Diffi- 
culties, xvi.  and  xvii.  See  also  Woodgate’s  Histo- 
rical Sermons , ix. ; and  Maurice,  Patriarchs  and 
Lawgivers,  v.  On  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophecies 
concerning  Esau  and  Jacob,  and  on  Jacob’s  dying 
blessing,  see  Bp.  Newton,  Dissertations  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, §§  iii.  and  iv. 

3.  Jacob’s  vision  at  Bethel  is  considered  by  Mie- 
gius  in  a treatise,  De  Scald  Jacobi  in  the  Thesau- 
rus novus  Theoiogico-Philologicus,  i.  195.  See  also 
Augustine,  Serm.  cxxii.  His  stratagem  with  La- 
ban’s cattle  is  commented  on  by  Jerome,  Quaest.  in 
Gen.  Opp.  iii.  352,  and  by  Nitschmann,  De  co- 
rylo  Jacobi  in  Thes.  nov.  Theol.-Phil.  i.  201. 

4.  J acob’s  polygamy  is  an  instance  of  a patriarchal 
practice  quite  repugnant  to  Christian  morality,  but 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  time 
had  not  then  come  for  a full  expression  of  the  will 
of  God  on  this  subject.  The  mutual  rights  of  hus- 
band and  wife  were  recognised  in  the  history  of  the 
Creation ; but  instances  of  polygamy  are  frequent 
among  persons  mentioned  in  the  sacred  records 
from  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  19)  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  1,  §2).  In  times  when  frequent  wars  in- 
creased the  number  of  captives  and  orphans,  and 
reduced  nearly  all  service  to  slavery,  there  may 
have  been  some  reason  for  extending  the  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  law  to  concubines  or  half- 
wives as  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  And  in  the  case  of 
Jacob,  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
his  original  intention  to  many  both  the  daughters 
of  Laban.  (See  on  this  subject  Augustine,  Contra 
Faustum,  xxii.  47-54.) 

5.  Jacob’s  wrestling  with  the  angel  at  Jabbok  is 
the  subject  of  Augustine’s  Sermo  v. ; compare  with 
it  De  Civitate  Dei , xvi.  39. 

In  Jacob  may  be  traced  a combination  of  the 
quiet  patience  of  his  father  with  the  acquisitiveness 
which  seems  to  have  marked  his  mother’s  family  ; 
and  in  Esau,  as  in  Ishmael,  the  migratory  and  inde- 
pendent character  of  Abraham  was  developed  into 
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the  enterprising  habits  of  a warlike  hunter -chief. 
Jacob,  whose  history  occupies  a larger  space,  leaves 
on  the  reader’s  mind  a less  favourable  impression 
than  either  of  the  other  patriarchs  with  whom  he 
is  joined  in  equal  honour  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  viii. 
11).  But  in  considering  his  character  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  know  not  what  limits  were  set  in 
those  days  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  sancti- 
fying influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A timid  thought- 
ful boy  would  acquire  no  self-reliance  in  a secluded 
home.  There  was  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
intelligence,  wide  sympathy,  generosity,  frankness. 
Growing  up  a stranger  to  the  gx’eat  joys  and  great 
sorrows  of  natural  life — deaths,  and  wedlock,  and 
births ; inured  to  caution  and  restraint  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a more  vigorous  brother  ; secretly  stimu- 
lated by  a belief  that  God  designed  for  him  some 
superior  blessing,  Jacob  was  perhaps  in  a fair  way 
to  become  a narrow,  selfish,  deceitful,  disappointed 
man.  But,  after  dwelling  for  more  than  half  a life- 
time in  solitude,  he  is  driven  from  home  by  the 
provoked  hostility  of  his  more  powerful  brother. 
Then  in  deep  and  bitter  sorrow  the  outcast  begins 
life  afresh  long  after  youth  has  passed,  and  finds 
himself  brought  first  of  all  unexpectedly  into  that 
close  personal  communion  with  God  which  elevates 
the  soul,  and  then  into  that  enlarged  intercourse 
with  men  which  is  capable  of  drawing  out  all  the 
better  feelings  of  human  nature.  An  unseen  world 
was  opened.  God  revived  and  renewed  to  him  that 
slumbering  promise  over  which  he  had  brooded  for 
threescore  years  since  he  learned  it  in  childhood 
from  his  mother.  Angels  conversed  with  him. 
Gradually  he  felt  more  and  more  the  watchful  care 
of  an  ever  present  spiritual  Father.  Face  to  face  he 
wrestled  with  the  Representative  of  the  Almighty. 
And  so,  even  though  the  moral  consequences  of  his 
early  transgressions  hung  about  him,  and  saddened 
him  with  a deep  knowledge  of  all  the  evil  of  treach- 
ery and  domestic  envy,  and  partial  judgment,  and 
filial  disobedience,  yet  the  increasing  revelations  of 
God  enlightened  the  old  age  of  the  patriarch ; and 
at  last  the  timid  “ supplanter,”  the  man  of  subtle 
devices,  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  Jehovah,  dies 
the  “ soldier  of  God”  uttering  the  messages  of  God 
to  his  remote  posterity. 

For  reflections  on  various  incidents  in  Jacob’s  life 
see  Bp.  Hall’s  Contemplations,  Bk.  iii.  Many  Rab- 
binical legends  concerning  him  may  be  found  in 
Eisenmenger’s  Entd.  Judenthum,  and  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Targum.  In  the  Koran  he  is  'often  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  patriarchs 
(ch.  2,  and  elsewhere).  [W.  T.  B.] 

JACU'BUS  ( laKovfios : Accubus),  1 Esd.  ix. 
48.  [Akkub,  4.] 

JA'DA  (JTP : ’IaSae,  and  at  ver.  32  AaSai ; 
Alex.  TeSSae),  son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of  Sham 
mai,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  by 
his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32).  This  genea- 
logy is  very  corrupt  in  the  LXX.,  especially  in  the 
Vatican  Codex.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'DATJ  (I'H',  but  the  Keri  has  'H',  i.  e.  Yad- 
dai : TaScu : Jeddu ),  one  of  the  Bene-Nebo  who 
had  taken  a foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  by 
Ezra  to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

JAD  DUA  (JMT* : TaSov,  ’JSova  : Jeddoa ), 
son,  and  successor  in  the  high-priesthood,  of  Jona- 
than or  Johanari.  He  is  the  last  of  the  high-priests 
mentioned  in  the  0.  T.,  and  probably  altogether 
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the  latest  name  in  the  canon  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22),  at 
least  if  1 Clir.  iii.  22-24  is  admitted  to  be  corrupt 
(see  Genecil.  of  our  Lord,  101,  107).  His  name 
marks  distinctly  the  time  when  the  latest  additions 
were  made  to  the  book  of  Nehemiah  and  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  and  perhaps  affords  a clue  to  the  age 
of  Malachi  the  prophet.  All  that  we  learn  con- 
cerning him  in  Scripture  is  the  fact  of  his  being 
the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  high-priest.  We  gather 
also  pretty  certainly  that  he  was  priest  in  the  reign 
of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  and  that  he  was 
still  high-priest  after  the  Persian  dynasty  was  over- 
thrown, i.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
For  the  expression  “ Darius  the  Persian”  must 
have  been  used  after  the  accession  of  the  Grecian 
dynasty;  and  had  another  high-priest  succeeded, 
his  name  would  most  likely  have  been  mentioned. 
Thus  far  then  the  book  of  Nehemiah  bears  out  the 
truth  of  Josephus’s  history,  which  makes  Jaddua 
high-priest  when  Alexander  invaded  Judaea.  But 
the  story  of  his  interview  with  Alexander  [High- 
priest,  p.  8116]  does  not  on  that  account  deserve 
credit,  nor  his  account  of  the  building  of  the  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim  during  Jaddua’s  pontificate,  at 
the  instigation  of  Sanballat,  both  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  accompanying  circumstances,  are  probably 
derived  from  some  apocryphal  book  of  Alexandrian 
growth,  since  lost,  in  which  chronology  and  history 
gave  way  to  romance  and  Jewish  vanity.  Josephus 
seems  to  place  the  death  of  Jaddua  after  that  of  Alex- 
ander ( A . J.  xi.  8,  §7).  Eusebius  assigns  20  years 
to  Jaddua’s  pontificate  ( Geneal . of  our  Lord , 323 
sqq. ; Selden,  de  Succ. ; Prideaux,  &c.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JAD  DUA  (OT  : IeSSooa;  Alex5.  ’IeS5ou/c : 

Jeddua'),  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  i.  e.  of  the 
laymen,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.  21). 

JA'DON  (pV  E bapoiv  in  both  MSS. : Jadon ), 
a man,  who  in  company  with  the  Gibeonites  and 
the  men  of  Mizpah  assisted  to  repair  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7).  His  title,  “ the  Mero- 
nothite  ” (comp.  1 Chr.  xxvii.  30),  and  the  mention 
of  Gibeonites,  would  seem  to  point  to  a place 
Meronoth,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibeon  ; 
but  no  such  place  has  yet  been  traced. 

Jadon  (’IaScov)  is  the  name  attributed  by  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  viii.  8,  §5)  to  the  man  of  God  from 
Judah,  who  withstood  Jeroboam  at  the  altar  at 
Bethel — probably  intending  Iddo  the  seer.  By 
Jerome  (Qu.  Hebr.  on  2 Chr.  ix.  29)  the  name  is 
given  as  Jaddo. 

JA'EL  (Sjp  : Hex.  Syr.  Anael : ’lay A ; Joseph. 
’id Ay : Jahel),  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  Heber 
was  the  chief  of  a nomadic  Arab  clan,  who  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  and  had  pitched  his 
tent  under  the  oaks,  which  had  in  consequence  received 
the  name  of  “ oaks  of  the  wanderers  ” (A.  Y.  plain 
of  Zaanaim,  Judg.  iv.  11),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kedesh-Naphthali.  [Heber  ; Kenites.]  The  tribe 
of  Heber  had  secured  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
pastures  by  adopting  a neutral  position  in  a troublous 
period.  Their  descent  from  Jethro  seem  ed  them  the 
favourable  regard  of  the  Israelites,  and  they  were 
sufficiently  important  to  conclude  a formal  peace 
with  Jabin  king  of  Hazor. 

a “Mantle”  is  here  inaccurate,  the  word  is 
— with  the  definite  article.  But  as  the  term 
is  not  found  elsewhere,  it  is  not  possible  to  recognise 
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In  the  headlong  route  which  followed  the  defeat 
of  the  Canaanites  by  Barak,  Si  sera,  abandoning  his 
chariot  the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice  (comp.  Horn. 
II.  v.  20),  fled  unattended,  and  in  an  opposite 
dii’ection  from  that  taken  by  his  army,  to  the  tent 
of  the  Kenite  chieftainess.  “ The  tent  of  Jael  ” 
is  expressly  mentioned  either  because  the  harem  of 
Heber  was  in  a separate  tent  (Rosenmuller,  Morgenl. 
iii.  22),  or  because  the  Kenite  himself  was  absent 
at  the  time.  In  the  sacred  seclusion  of  this  almost 
inviolable  sanctuary,  Sisera  might  well  have  felt 
himself  absolutely  secure  from  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy  (Cahnet,  Fragm.  xxv.)  ; and  although  he  in- 
tended to  take  refuge  among  the  Kenites,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  so  openly  to  violate  all  idea  of 
Oriental  propriety  by  entering  a woman’s  apart- 
ments (D’Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  s.  v.  Hararn),  had 
he  not  received  Jael’s  express,  earnest,  and  re- 
spectful entreaty  to  do  so.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  she  flung  a mantle a over  him  as  he  lay 
wearily  on  the  floor.  When  thirst  prevented  sleep, 
and  he  asked  for  water,  she  brought  him  butter- 
milk in  her  choicest  vessel,  thus  ratifying  with  the 
semblance  of  officious  zeal  the  sacred  bond  of  East- 
ern hospitality.  Wine  would  have  been  less  suitable 
to  quench  his  thirst,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
eschewed  by  Heber’s  clan  (Jer.  xxxv.  2).  Butter- 
milk, according  to  the  quotations  in  Harmer,  is  still 
a favourite  Arab  beverage,  and  that  this  is  the  drink 
intended  we  infer  from  Judges  v.  25,  as  well  as  from 
the  direct  statement  of  Josephus  (yaAa  8ie<p6opbs 
?)8y.  Ant.  v.  5,  §4),  although  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  with  Josephus  and  the  Rabbis  (D.  Kimchi, 
Jarchi,  &c.),  that  Jael  purposely  used  it  because  of 
its  soporific  qualities  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  473).  But 
anxiety  still  prevented  Sisera  from  composing  him- 
self to  rest,  until  he  had  exacted  a promise  from  his 
protectress  that  she  would  faithfully  preserve  the 
secret  of  his  concealment ; till  at  last,  with  a feeling 
of  perfect  security,  the  weary  and  unfortunate  ge- 
neral resigned  himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery 
and  fatigue.  Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left 
hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  b pins  (A.  Y.  “nail”) 
which  fastened  down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in 
her  right  hand  the  mallet  (A.  Y.  “a  hammer”) 
used  to  drive  it  into  the  ground,  and  creeping  up  to 
her  sleeping  and  confiding  guest,  with  one  terrible 
blow  dashed  it  through  Sisera’s  temples  deep  into 
the  earth.  With  one  spasm  of  fruitless  agony,  with 
one  contortion  of  sudden  pain,  “ at  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down 
dead”  (Judg.  v.  27).  She  then  waited  to  meet 
the  pm-suing  Barak,  and  led  him  into  her  tent  that  she 
might  in  his  presence  claim  the  glory  of  the  deed  ! 

Many  have  supposed  that  by  this  act  she  ful- 
filled the  saying  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell 
Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a woman  (Judg.  iv.  9 ; 
Joseph,  v.  5,  §4) ; and  hence  they  have  supposed 
that  Jael  was  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden 
influence.  But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such  an 
inspiration,  and  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that 
Deborah  merely  intended  to  intimate  the  share  of  the 
honour  which  would  be  assigned  by  posterity  to 
her  own  exertions.  If  therefore  we  eliminate  the 
still  more  monstrous  supposition  of  the  Rabbis  that 
Sisera  was  slain  by  Jael  because  he  attempted  to 
offer  her  violence — the  murder  will  appear  in  all 


what  the  Semicah  was.  Probably  some  part  of  the 
regular  furniture  of  the  tent. 

b 7ra<roaAo?,  LXX.  ; hut  according  to  Josephut>, 
< TLSypeov 
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its  hideous  atrocity.  A fugitive  had  asked,  and 
received  dakheel  (or  protection)  at  her  hands, — he 
was  miserable,  defeated,  weary, — he  was  the  ally  of 
her  husband, — he  was  her  invited  and  honoured 
guest, — he  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  haram,  — 
above  all,  he  was  confiding,  defenceless,  and  asleep ; — 
yet  she  broke  her  pledged  faith,  violated  her  solemn 
hospitality,  and  murdered  a trustful  and  unpro- 
tected slumberer.  Surely  we  require  the  clearest 
and  most  positive  statement  that  Jael  was  insti- 
gated to  such  a murder  by  divine  suggestion. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  “ Has  not  the  deed  of 
Jael  been  praised  by  an  inspired  authority?” 
“ Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite  be,  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in 
the  tent”  (Judg.  v.  24).  Without  stopping  to 
ask  when  and  where  Deborah  claims  for  herself  any 
infallibility,  or  whether,  in  the  passionate  moment 
of  patriotic  triumph,  she  was  likely  to  pause  in  such 
wild  times  to  scrutinise  the  moral  bearings  of  an 
act  which  had  been  so  splendid  a benefit  to  herself 
and  her  people,  we  may  question  whether  any 
moral  commendation  is  directly  intended.  What 
Deborah  stated  was  a fact,  viz.,  that  the  wives  of 
the  nomad  Arabs  would  undoubtedly  regard  Jael 
as  a public  benefactress,  and  praise  her  as  a popular 
heroine. 

The  suggestion  of  Gesenius  ( Thes . 608  6),  Holl- 
mann,  and  others,  that  the  Jael  alluded  to  in  Judg. 
v.  6 is  not  the  wife  of  Heber,  but  some  unknown 
Israelitish  judge,  appears  to  us  extremely  unlikely, 
especially  as  the  name  Jael  must  almost  certainly 
he  the  name  of  a woman  (Prov.  v.  19,  A.  V. 
“ roe  ”).  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  phrase  “in  the  days  of  Jael”  is  one  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected.  [F.  W.  F.] 

JA'GUR  (tal*1!P  : 5 A <rc6p  ; Alex.  ’I ayovp:  Jagur ), 
a town  of  Judah,  one  of  those  furthest  to  the  south, 
on  the  frontier  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21).  Kabzeel, 
one  of  its  companions  in  the  list,  recurs  subse- 
quently; but  Jagur  is  not  again  met  with,  nor 
has  the  name  been  encountered  in  the  imperfect 
explorations  of  that  dreary  region.  The  Jagur, 
quoted  by  Schwarz  (p.  99)  from  the  Talmud  as 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Ashkelon, 
must  have  been  farther  to  the  N.W.  [G.] 

JA'HATH  (HIT : ’le'0).  1.  Son  of  Libni,  the 

son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  20, 
A.  V.).  He  was  ancestor  to  Asaph  (ver.  43). 

2.  Head  of  a later  house  in  the  family  of  Gershom, 

being  the  eldest  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Laadan. 
The  house  of  Jahath  existed  in  David’s  time  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  10,  11).  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  (’Ie'0  ; Alex,  omits.)  A man  in  the  genealogy 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  rv.  2),  son  of  Reaiah  ben-Shobal. 
His  sons  were  Ahumai  and  Lahad,  the  families  of 
the  Zorathites.  If  Reaiah  and  Haroeh  are  identical, 
Jahath  was  a descendant  of  Caleb  ben-Hur. 
[Haroeh.] 

4.  (Alex.  'Ivad.)  A Levite,  son  of  Shelomoth, 
the  representative  of  the  Kohathite  family  of  Izhar 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22). 

5.  A Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  repairs  to  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  12). 

JA'HAZ,  also  JAHA'ZA,  JAHA'ZAH,  and 
JAH'ZAII.  Under  these  four  forms  are  g’ven  in 
the  A.  V.  the  name  of  a place  which  in  the  Hebrew 
appears  as  and  HOT,  the  H being  in  some 
cases — as  Num.  and  Deut. — the  particle  of  motion. 
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but  elsewhere  an  integral  addition  to  the  name.  It 
has  been  uniformly  so  taken  by  the  LXX.,  who  have 
Iao'o'd,  and  twice  ’Icwrd.  Jahaz  is  found  Num. 
xxi.  23  ; Deut.  ii.  32 ; Judg.  xi.  20  ; Is.  xv.  4 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  34.  In  the  two  latter  only  is  it 
without  the  final  H.  The  Samaritan  Cod.  has 
ilXrP:  Yulg.  Jasa). 

At  Jahaz  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter  and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the  whole 
pastoral  country  included  between  the  Arnon  and 
the  Jabbok,  the  Belka  of  the  modern  Arabs  (Num. 
xxi.  23  ; Deut.  ii.  32 ; Judg.  xi.  20).  It  was  in 
the  allotment  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Num.  xxxii. ; and 
it  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  78  ; and  Josh.  xxi.  36,  though 
here  omitted  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text). 

Jahazah  occurs  in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah 
and  Isaiah  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  “ plain  country,” 

i.  e.  the  Mishor,  the  modern  Belka  (Jer.  xlviii.  21, 
34 ; Is.  xv.  4) ; but  beyond  the  fact  that  at  this 
period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Moab  we  know  no- 
thing of  its  history. 

From  the  terms  of  the  narrative  in  Num.  xxi. 
and  Deut.  ii.,  we  should  expect  that  Jahaz  was  in 
the  extreme  south  part  of  the  territory  of  Sihdn, 
but  yet  north  of  the  river  Arnon  (see  Deut.  ii.  24, 
36 ; and  the  words  in  31,  “ begin  to  possess  ”),  and 
in  exactly  this  position  a site  named  Jazaza  is 
mentioned  by  Schwarz  (227),  though  by  him  only. 
But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  statements  of  Eu- 
sebius ( Onorn . ’I ecrad),  who  says  it  was  existing 
in  his  day  between  Medeba  and  Arjfiovs,  by  which 
he  probably  intends  Dibon,  which  would  place 
Jahaz  considerably  too  far  to  the  North.  Like 
many  others  relating  to  the  places  East  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  this  question  must  await  further  research. 
(See  Ewald,  Geschichte,  ii.  266,  271.)  [G.] 

JA'HAZA  (HXrP,  i.  e.  Yahtzah : Bcurdv,  Alex. 
’I a<T<ra;  Jasso),  Josh.  xiii.  18.  [Jahaz.] 

JA'HAZAH  (nxrp : in  Jer.  'P e<pas,  in  both 
MSS. : Jaser,Jasa),  Josh.  xxi.  36  (though  omitted 
in  the  Rec.  Hebrew  Text,  and  not  recognizable  in 
the  LXX.),  Jer.  xlviii.  21.  [Jahaz.] 

JAHAZI'AH  (HW,  i.e.  Yach’zeyah:  ’Ia£as : 
Jaasia),  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently  a priest;  com- 
memorated as  one  of  the  four  who  originally  sided 
with  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign  wives  (Ezr. 
x.  15).  In  Esdras  the  name  becomes  Ezechias. 

JAHA  ZIEL  6&?W).  1.  (’IeCttjX  : Jehe- 

ziel.)  One  of  the  heroes  of  Benjamin  who  deserted 
the  cause  of  Saul  and  joined  David  when  he  was  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

2.  Jaziel  (’O £W/\),  a priest  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid, whose  office  it  was,  in  conjunction  with  Be- 
naiah,  to  blow  the  trumpet  at  the  ministrations 
before  the  ark,  when  David  had  brought  it  to 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6).  [High-priest.] 

3.  (5Ie<Cn)A,  ’Ia^iTjA ; and  so  Alex.)  a Koh,ithit<e 
Levite,  third  son  of  Hebron.  His  house  is  men- 
tioned in  the  enumeration  of  the  Levites  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19  ; xxiv.  23).  [A.  C.  H.] 

4.  (’0£t^A:  Jahaziel.)  Son  of  Zechariah,  a 
Levite  of  the  Behe-Asaph,  who  was  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  to  animate  Jehoshaphat  and  the 
army  of  Judah  in  a moment  of  great  danger 
namely,  when  they  were  anticipating  the  invasion 
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of  au  enormous  horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  I 
Mehunims,  and  other  barbarians  (2  Chr.  xx.  14). 
Ps.  lxxxiii.  is  entitled  a Psalm  of  Asaph,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  mention  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  others,  in  hostility  to  Israel,  has  led  some  to 
connect  it  with  the  above  event.  [Gebal.]  But, 
however  desirable,  this  is  very  uncertain. 

5.  (’A^iurjA : Ezecliiel .)  The  “son  of  Jahaziel” 
was  the  chief  of  the  Bene-Shecaniah  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezr.  viii.  5).  But  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.,  and  the  parallel  passage  in  1 Esd. 
(viii.  32),  a name  has  escaped  from  the  text, 
and  it  should  read,  “ of  the  Bene-Zathoe  (probably 
Zattu),  Shecaniah  son  of  Jahaziel.”  In  the  latter 
place  the  name  appears  as  Jezelus. 

JAHDAI  (^H\  i.  e.  Yehdai:  ’A85af;  Alex. 
’iaSat:  Jahoddai ),  a man  who  appears  to  be  thrust 
abruptly  into  the  genealogy  of  Caleb,  as  the  father 
of  six  sons  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Various  suggestions 
regarding  the  name  have  been  made:  as  that  Gazez, 
the  name  preceding,  should  be  Jahdai ; that  Jahdai 
was  a concubine  of  Caleb,  &c. : but  these  are  mere 
groundless  suppositions  (see  Burrington,  i.  216 ; 
Berth eau,  ad  loc.). 

JAH'DIEL  (b&'W:  Jediel),  one 

of  the  heroes  who  were  heads  of  the  hall-tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

JAH'DO  ('nrP : IeSSai,  as  if  the  name  had 
originally  been  'in'  ; comp.  Jaasau,  Jadau  : 
Jeddo ),  a Gadite  named  in  the  genealogies  of  his 
tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  14)  as  the  son  of  Buz  and  father 
of  Jeshishai. 

JAH'LEEL  : ’A xo^A. ; Alex.  ’AAottjA, 

AAAtjA  : Jahelel),  the  third  of  the  three  sons  of 
Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14  ; Num.  xxvi.  26),  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Jahleelites.  Nothing  is 
heard  of  him  or  of  his  descendants! 

JAH'MAI  OlOn'  : 'lafiai ; Alex,  ’le/xov  : 

Jemai),  a man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
house  of  Tola  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

JAH'ZAH  (n¥i"P:  ’laird : Jasso),  1 Chr.  vi. 
78.  [Jahaz.] 

JAH'ZEEL  (^KVrP : Jasiel),  the 

first  of  the  four  sons  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24), 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jahzeelites 
o^vn»n,  Num.  xxvi.  48).  His  name  is  once 
again  mentioned  (1  Chr.  vii.  13)  in  the  slightly 
different  form  of  jAkziEL. 

JAH'ZERAH  (rnrrp : ’E (ipds: 

Jezras),  a priest,  of  the  house  of  Immer;  ancestor 
of  Maasiai  (read  Maaziah),  one  of  the  courses  which 
returned  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  [Jehoiarib.]  In  the 
duplicate  passage  in  Neh.  xi.  13  he  is  called 
Aiiasai,  and  all  the  other  names  are  much 
varied.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JAH'ZIEL  ’leurifa : Jasiel ),  the 

form  in  which  the  name  of  the  first  of  Naphtali’ s 
sons,  elsewhere  given  Jahzeel,  appears  in  1 Chr. 
vii.  13  only. 

JAIR  (TfcO : T dtp:  Jair).  1.  A man  who 

1 * This  verse  would  seem  not  to  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal conquest  of  these  villages  by  Jair,  as  the  A.  Y.  re-  : 
presents,  hut  rather  to  their  recapture.  The  accurate 
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on  his  father’s  side  was  descended  from  Judah,  and 
on  his  mother’s  from  Manasseh.  His  father  was 
Segub,  son  of  Hezron  the  son  of  Pharez,  by  his 
third  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Machir,  a man 
so  great  that  his  name  is  sometimes  used  as  equi- 
valent to  that  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22). 
Thus  on  both  sides  he  was  a member  of  the  most 
powerful  family  of  each  tribe.  By  Moses  he  is 
called  the  “ son  of  Manasseh  ” (Num.  xxxii.  41  ; 
Deut.  iii.  14),  and  according  to  the  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  ii.  23),  he  was  one  of  the  “sons  of  Machir 
the  father  of  Gilead.”  This  designation  from  his 
mother  rather  than  his  father,  perhaps  arose  from 
his  having  settled  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  east  of 
Jordan.  During  the  conquest  he  performed  one  of 
the  chief  feats  recorded.  He  took  the  whole  of  the 
tract  of  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  the  naturally  inac- 
cessible Trachonitis,  the  modern  Lejah — and  in  ad- 
dition possessed  himself  of  some  nomad-villages  in 
Gilead,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Hav- 
yoth-Jair  (Num.  xxxii.  41 ; I Chr.  ii.  23).a  None 
of  his  descendants  are  mentioned  with  certainty  ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  consider  Ira  the 
Jairite  as  one  of  them.  Possibly  another  was 

2.  “ Jair  the  Gileadite,”  who  judged  Israel 

for  two  and  twenty  years  (Judg.  x.  3-5).  He  had 
thirty  sons  who  rode  30  asses  and  pos- 

sessed 30  “ cities  ” (D'T'il)  in  the  land  of  Gilead, 
which,  like  those  of  their  namesake,  were  called  Hav- 
voth  - Jair.  Possibly  the  original  twenty-three 
formed  part  of  these.  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  7,  §6) 
gives  the  name  of  Jair  as  ’laeipris  ; he  declares 
him  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  his 
burial  place  Camon,  to  have  been  in  Gilead. 
[Havoth  Jair.] 

3.  (A  Benjamite,  son  of  Kish  and  father  of  Mor- 
decai  (Esth.  ii.  5).  In  the  Apocrypha  his  name  is 
given  as  Jairus. 

4.  (“py\  a totally  different  name  from  the  pre- 
ceding ; ’la tp,  Alex.  ’ASetp  ; Saltus.)  The  father 
of  Elhanan,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David’s  army,  who 
killed  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  (1  Chr.  xx.  5). 
In  the  original  Hebrew  text  ( Cethib ) the  name  is 
Jaor  OW).  In  the  parallel  nanative  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  Jaare-Oregim  is  substituted  for 
Jair.  The  arguments  for  each  will  be  found  under 
Elhanan  and  Jaare-Oregim. 

In  the  N.  Test.,  as  in  the  Apocrypha,  we  en- 
counter Jair  under  the  Greek  form  of  Jairus.  [G . j 

JAIRITE,  THE  (nX»H : <5  ’lap  tv ; Alex. 
6 T aeipei : Jairites).  Ira  the  Jairite  was  a 
priest  (jilS,  A.  V.  “ chief  ruler”)  to  David  (2  Sam. 
xx.  26).  If  “Priest”  is  to  be  taken  here  in  its 
sacerdotal  sense,  Ira  must  have  teen  a descendant 
of  Aaron,  in  whose  line  however  no  Jair  is  men- 
tioned. But  this  is  not  imperative  [see  Priest], 
and  he  may  therefore  have  sprung  from  the  great 
Jair  of  Manasseh,  or  some  lesser  person  of  the  name. 

JAIRUS.  1.  (’iaeipoy),  a ruler  of  a syna- 
gogue, probably  in  some  town  near  the  western 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
maiden  whom  Jesus  restored  to  life  (Matt.  ix.  18  ; 
Mark  v.  22  ; Luke  viii.  41).  The  name  is  probably 
the  Grecised  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jair. 

2.  (’Iatpoy.)  Esth.  xi.  2.  [Jair,  3.)  [W.  T.  B.] 


rendering  is  said  to  be,  “ And  Geshur  and  Aram 
’ took  the  Havvoth-Jair  from  them,  with  Kcnath  and  her 
i daughter-towns,  sixty  cities”  (Bertherm,  Chronik,  16). 

I 
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JAKAN 

JA'KAK  (Jpg* : ’Axraj/;  Alex.  OvKap. : Jacari), 
son  of  Ezer  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42).  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  moi’e  commonly  expressed  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Jaakan.  And  see  Akan. 

JA'KEH  (PlpJ,  and  in  some  MSS.  Np*,  which 
is  followed  by  a MS.  of  the  Targum  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Univ.  Libr.,  and  was  evidently  the  reading 
of  the  Vulgate  where  the  \Vhole  clause  is  rendered 
symbolically — “ Verba  congregantis  filii  vomentis”). 
The  A.  V.  of  Prov.  xxx.  1,  following  the  authority 
of  the  Targum  and  Syriac,  has  represented  this  as 
the  proper  name  of  the  father  of  Agur,  whose 
sayings  are  collected  in  Prov.  xxx.,  and  such  is  the 
natural  interpretation.  But  beyond  this  we  have 
no  clue  to  the  existence  of  either  Agur  or  Jakeh. 
Of  course  if  Agur  be  Solomon,  it  follows  that 
Jakeh  was  a name  of  David  of  some  mystical  sig- 
nificance. But  for  this  there  is  not  a shadow  of 
support.  Jarchi,  punning  on  the  two  names,  ex- 
plains the  clause,  “ the  words  of  Solomon,  who 
gathered  understanding  and  vomited  it,”  evidently 
having  before  him  the  reading  Np*,  which  he  de- 
rived from  Nip,  “ to  vomit.”  This  explanation,  it 
needs  scarcely  be  said,  is  equally  characterised  by 
elegance  and  truth.  Others,  adopting  the  form 
Pip*,  and  connecting  it  with  Hilp)  (or  as  Fiirst  gives 
it,  nnp.),  yikk’hdh , “obedience,”  apply  it  to 

Solomon  in  his  late  repentance.  But  these  and  the 
like  are  the  merest  conjectures.  If  Jakeh  be  the 
name  of  a person,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
we  know  nothing  more  about  him ; if  not,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  symbolical  meanings  which  may  be 
extracted  from  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs,  and 
which  change  with  the  ever-shifting  ground  of  the 
critic’s  point  of  view.  That  the  passage  was  early 
corrupted  is  clear  from  the  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
who  insert  ch.  xxx.  1-14  in  the  middle  of  cli.  xxiv. 
The  first  clause  they  translate  rows  epobs  \6yovs 
vlh  <£>o/3t}07Jti,  Kal  Se^dpevos  avrobs  /. teravSei — 
“ My  son,  fear  my  words,  and  having  received  them, 
repent:”  a meaning  which  at  first  sight  seems  hard 
to  extract  from  the  Hebrew,  and  which  has  there- 
fore been  abandoned  as  hopelessly  corrupt.  But  a 
slight  alteration  of  one  or  two  letters  and  the  vowel- 
points  will,  if  it  do  no  more,  at  least  show  how  the 
LXX.  arrived  at  their  extraordinary  translation. 
They  must  have  read  D^NI  Hflp-  *33  3-1311  *13*1, 
in  which  the  letters  of  the  last  word  are  slightly 
transposed,  in  order'  to  account  for  ptTai >6ei.  In 
support  of  this  alteration  see  Zech.  xi.  5,  where 
•1 OEPN*  is  rendered  perepeXouro.3-  The  Targum 
and  Syriac  point  to  different  readings  also,  though 
not  where  Jakeh  is  concerned. 

Hitzig  (die  Spruche  Salomo’s),  unable  to  find 
any  other  explanation,  has  recourse  to  an  alteration 
of  the  text  as  violent  as  it  is  unauthorised.  He 
proposes  to  read  NE^£3  nnp*  J3,  “ the  son  of  her 
whose  obedience  is  Massa:”  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  a very  remarkable  way  of  indicating  “ the 
queen  of  Massa.”  But  in  order  to  Arrive  at  this 
reading  he  first  adopts  the  rare  word  nilp*  (which 
only  occurs  in  the  const,  state  in  two  passages, 
Gen.  xlix.  10,  and  Prov.  xxx.  17),  to  which  he 
attaches  the  unusual  form  of  the  pronominal  suffix, 

a This  conjecture  incidentally  throws  light  on  the 
LXX.  of  Prov.  xiv.  15,  ep\erai.  ets  peravoiav,  for 
1*3*,  which  they  probably  read  N3*. 

Vnleat  quantum. 
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and  ekes  out  his  explanation  by  the  help  of  an 
elliptical  and  highly  poetical  construction,  which  is 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  bald  prose  heading  of 
the  chapter.  Yet  to  this  theory  Bertheau  yields  a 
coy  assent  (“  nicht  ohne  Zogern,”  die  Spr.  Sai. 
Einl.  p.  xviii.)  : and  thus  Agur  and  Lemuel  are 
brothers,  both  sons  of  a queen  of  Massa,  the  former 
being  the  reigning  monarch  (Prov.  xxxi.  1).  NE^3? 
massa , “ prophecy  ” or  “ burden,”  is  considered  as 
a proper  name  and  identical  with  the  region  named 
Massa  in  Arabia,  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  a son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1 Chr.  i.  30), 
and  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Dumah.  This 
district  Hitzig  conjectures  was  the  same,  which  was 
conquered  and  occupied  by  the  500  Simeonites, 
whose  predatory  excursion  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
is  narrated  in  1 Chr.  iv.  41-43.  They  are  there 
said  to  have  annihilated  the  Amalekites  in  Mount 
Seir,  and  to  have  seized  their  country.  That  this 
country  was  Massa,  of  which  Lemuel  was  king, 
and  that  Agur  was  a descendant  of  the  conquering 
Simeonites,  is  the  opinion  of  Hitzig,  approved  by 
Bunsen.  But  the  latter,  retaining  the  received  text, 
and  considering  Jakeh  as  a proper  name,  takes 
NE^E>n,  hammassd,  as  if  it  were  *NE^£>n,  ham- 
massdi,  a gentilic  name,  “ the  man  of  Massa,” 
supporting  this  by  a reference  to  Gen.  xv.  2,  where 
pE^ED1!,  Dammesek , is  apparently  used  in  the  same 
manner  ( Bibelwerk , i.  clxxviii.).  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  the  word  in  ques- 
tion in  the  latter  passage  is  an  interpolation,  or 
that  the  verse  is  in  some  way  corrupt,  as  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  not  supported 
by  the  ordinary  usages  of  Hebrew,  though  it  is 
adopted  by  the  A.  V.,  and  by  Gesenius,  Knobel, 
and  others.  In  any  case  the  instances  are  not 
analogous.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JA'KIM  (D*p*:  Aatclp,  Alex.  ’Ia/cet/t:  Jacim ). 
1.  Head  of  the  12th  course  of  priests  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12).  The  Alex.  LXX.  gives 
the  name  Eliakim  (’E Aiaiceip).  [JEHOIARIB ; Ja- 
CHIN.] 

2.  A Benjamite,  one  of  the  Beni-Shimhi  (1  Chr. 

viii.  19).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'LON  ()‘A* : ’I apuv ; Alex.  'laX&u : Jalon), 

one  of  the  sons  of  Ezrah ; a person  named  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (l  Chr.  iv.  17). 

JAM'BKES.  [See  Jannes  and  Jambres.] 

JAM'BRI.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (b.c.  161),  “ the  children  of  Jambri” 
are  said  to  have  made  a predatory  attack  on  a 
detachment  of  the  Maccabaean  forces  and  to  have 
suffered  reprisals  (1  Macc.  ix.  36-41).  The  name 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  the  variety  of  read- 
ings is  considerable:  ’I apfipl,  Cod.  B ; ’lupfipdv, 
Cod.  A ; alii,  * Apfipoi , ’A^ujS pi  ; Syr.  Ambrei. 
Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  1,  §2)  reads  oi  ’Apapalov 
TrcuSes,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  true 
reading  is  ’ Ap.pl  (-et),  a form  which  occurs  elsewhere 
(1  K.  xvi.  22  ; Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  §5,  ’A papivos ; 
1 Chr.  xxvii.  18,  Heb.  **1  ftj?,  Yulg.  Amri;  1 Chr. 

ix.  4, 5 Apfipatp). 

It  has  been  conjectured  (Drusius,  Michaelis, 
Grimm,  1 Macc.  ix.  36)  that  the  original  text  was 
**1E3N  *33,  “ the  sons  of  the  Amorites,”  and  that 
the  reference  is  to  a family  of  the  Amorites  who 
had  in  early  times  occupied  the  town  Medeba 
(ver.  36)  on  the  borders  of  Reuben  (Num.  xsi. 
30,  31).  [B.  F.  W.l 
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JAMES  (’Ia/cco/3 os:  Jacobus')?  the  name  of 
several  persons  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  James  the  Son  of  Zebedee.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose  life  and  death  we 
can  write  with  certainty.  The  little  that  we  know 
of  him  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  All 
else  that  is  reported  is  idle  legend,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  tale,  handed  down  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  to  Eusebius,  and  by  Eusebius  to  us. 
With  this  single  exception  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  drawn  clear  and  sharp.  There  is  no  fear  of  con- 
founding the  St.  James  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  hero  of  Compostella. 

Of  St.  James’s  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We 
first  hear  of  him  a.d.  27,  when  he  was  called  to  be 
our  Lord’s  disciple ; and  he  disappears  from  view 
A.D.  44,  when  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  We  proceed  to  thread  together 
the  several  pieces  of  information  which  the  inspired 
writers  have  given  us  respecting  him  during  these 
seventeen  years. 

I.  His  history. — In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the 
year  27,  Zebedee, b a fisherman,  but  possessed  at 
least  of  competence  (Mark  i.  20),  was  out  oil  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  with  his  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
and  some  boatmen,  whom  either  he  had  hired  for 
the  occasion,  or  who  more  probably  were  his  usual 
attendants.  He  was  engaged  in  his  customary  oc- 
cupation of  fishing,  and  near  him  was  another  boat 
belonging  to  Simon  and  Andie w,  with  whom  he 
and  his  sons  were  in  partnership.  Finding  them- 
selves unsuccessful,  the  occupants  of  both  boats 
came  ashore,  and  began  to  wash  their  nets.  At 
this  time  the  new  Teacher,  who  had  now  been 
ministering  about  six  months,  and  with  whom 
Simon  and  Andrew,  and  in  all  probability  John, 
were  already  well  acquainted  (John  i.  41),  ap- 
peared upon  the  beach.  He  requested  leave  of 
Simon  and  Andrew  to  address  the  crowds  that 
flocked  around  him  from  their  boat,  which  was 
lying  at  a convenient  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  discourse  being  completed,  and  the  crowds  dis- 
persing, Jesus  desired  Simon  to, put  out  into  the 
deeper  water,  and  to  try  another  cast  for  fish. 
Though  reluctant,  Simon  did  as  he  was  desired, 
through  the  awe  which  he  already  entertained  for 
One  who,  he  thought,  might  possibly  be  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  (John  i.  41,  42),  and  whom  even 
now  he  addressed  as  “ Rabbi”  (iiriarara,  Luke  v. 
5,  the  word  used  by  this  Evangelist  for  'Paj8/3l). 
Astonished  at  the  success  of  his  draught,  he  beckoned 


* The  name  itself  will  perhaps  repay  a few  mo- 
ments’ consideration.  As  borne  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  contemporaries  in  the  N.  T.,  it  was  of  course 
Jacob,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  them  it 
reappears  for  the  first  time  since  the  patriarch  himself. 
In  the  unchangeable  East  St.  James  is  still  St.  Jacob 
— Mar  Yakoob  ; but  no  sooner  had  the  name  left  the 
shores  of  Palestine  than  it  underwent  a series  of 
curious  and  interesting  changes  probably  unparalleled 
in  any  other  case.  To  the  Greeks  it  became  ’la/cw^os, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ; to  the  Latins, 
Jacobus , doubtless  similarly  accented,  since  in  Italian 
it  is  Idcomo  or  Giacomo.  In  Spain  it  assumed  two 
forms,  apparently  of  different  origins  : — Iago — in  mo- 
dern Spanish  Diego,  Portuguese,  Tiago— and  Xayme 
or  Jay  me,  pronounced  Hay  me,  with  a strong  initial 
guttural.  In  France  it  became  Jacques ; but  another 
form  was  Jame,  which  appears  in  the  metrical  life  of 
St.  Thomas  k Becket  by  Gamier  (a.d.  117 0-74),  quoted 
in  Robertson’s  Becket,  p.  139  note.  From  this  last 
the  transition  to  our  James  is  easy.  ’When  it  first 
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to  his  partners  in  the  other  boat  to  come  and  help 
him  and  his  brother  in'  landing  the  fish  caught. 
The  same  amazement  communicated  itself  to  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  and  flashed  conviction  on  the  souls 
of  all  the  four  fishermen.  They  had  doubted  and 
mused  before ; now  they  believed.  At  His  call  they 
left  all,  and  became,  once  and  for  ever,  His  disciples, 
hereafter  to  catch  men. 

This  is  the  call  of  St.  James  to  the  discipleship. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  regarded  the  events 
narrated  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (Matt.  iv. 
18-22  ; Mark  i.  16-20)  as  identical  with  those 
related  by  St.  Luke  (Luke  v.  1-11),  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Maldo- 
natus,  Laidner,  Trench,  Wordsworth,  &c. ; not  as 
distinct  from  them,  as  supposed  by  Alford,  Gres- 
well,  &c. 

For  a full  year  we  lose  sight  of  St.  James.  He 
is  then,  in  the  spring  of  28,  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship  with  his  eleven  brethren  (Matt.  x.  2 ; Mark  iii. 
14  ; Luke  vi.  13  ; Acts  i.  13).  In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  his  name  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon  Peter : 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  it 
comes  third.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  lists  the 
names  are  not  placed  at  random.  In  all  four,  the 
names  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  are 
placed  first ; and  it  is  plain  that  these  four  Apostles 
were  at  the  head  of  the  twelve  throughout.  Thus 
we  see  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  alone  were 
admitted  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Jairus’s 
daughter  (Mark  v.  37  ; Luke  viii.  51):  The  same 
three  Apostles  alone  were  permitted  to  be  present 
at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1 ; Mark  ix.  2 ; 
Luke  ix.  28).  The  same  three  alone  were  allowed 
to  witness  the  Agony  (Matt.  xxvi.  37  ; Mark  xiv. 
33).  And  it  is  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew 
who  ask  our  Lord  for  an  explanation  of  his  dark 
sayings  with  regard  to  the  end  of  the  world  and 
his  second  coming  (Mark  xiii.  3).  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  all  these  places,  with  one  exception 
(Luke  ix.  28),  the  name  of  James  is  put  before 
that  of  John,  and  that  John  is  twice  described  as 
“ the  brother  of  James  ” (Mark  v.  37  ; Matt.  xvii. 
1).  This  would  appear  to  imply  that  at  this  time 
James,  either  from  age  or  character,  took  a higher 
position  than  his  brother.  On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  St.  James  is  mentioned  we  find  this  position 
reversed.  That  the  prominence  of  these  three 
Apostles  was  founded  on  personal  character  (as  out 
of  every  twelve  persons  there  must  be  two  or  three 


appeared  in  English,  or  through  what  channel,  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  trace.  Possibly  it  came 
from  Scotland,  where  the  name  was  a favourite  one. 
It  exists  in  Wycliffe’s  Bible  (1381).  In  Russia,  and 
in  Germany  and  the  countries  more  immediately  re- 
lated thereto,  the  name  has  retained  its  original  form, 
and  accordingly  there  alone  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  distinction  between  Jacob  and  James  ; which  was 
the  case  even  in  mediaeval  Latin,  where  Jacob  and 
Jacobus  were  always  discriminated.  Its  modern 
dress,  however,  sits  very  lightly  on  the  name  ; and 
we  see  in  “ Jacobite  ” and  “ Jacobin  ” how  ready  it 
is  to  throw  it  off,  and,  like  a true  Oriental,  reveal  its 
original  form.  [G.] 

b An  ecclesiastical  tradition,  of  uncertain  date, 
places  the  residence  of  Zebedee  and  the  birth  of  St. 
James  at  Japhia,  now  Yafa , near  Nazareth.  Hence 
that  village  is  commonly  known  to  the  members  of 
the  Latin  Church  in  that  district  as  San  Giacomo. 
[Japhia.] 
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to  take  the  lead),  and  that  it  was  not  an  office  held 
by  them  “ quos  Dominus,  ordinis  servandi  causrt, 
coeteris  praeposuit,”  as  King  James  I.  has  said 
( Praefat . Mon.  in  Apol.pro  Jur.  Fid.),  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  (cf.  Eusebius,  ii.  14). 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  twelve  Apostles  that  the  name 
of  Boanerges  [Boanerges]  was  given  to  the  sons 
of  Zebedee.  It  might,  however,  like  Simon’s  name 
of  Peter,  have  been  conferred  before.  This  name 
plainly  was  not  bestowed  upon  them  because  they 
heard  the  voice  like  thunder  from  the  cloud  (Je- 
rome), nor  because  “ divina  eorum  praedicatio  mag- 
num quendam  et  illustrem  sonitum  per  terrarum 
orbem  datura  erat  ” (Viet.  Antioch.),  nor  us  pe- 
ya\oK-f}pvKas  ical  QeoXoyuraTovs  (Theoph.),  but 
it  was,  like  the  name  given  to  Simon,  at  once  de- 
scriptive and  prophetic.  The  “ Rockman  ” had  a 
natural  strength,  which  was  described  by  his  title, 
and  he  was  to  have  a divine  strength,  predicted  by 
the  same  title.  In  the  same  way  the  “ Sons  of 
Thunder”  had  a burning  and  impetuous  spirit, 
which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  unchastened  form 
(Luke  ix.  54;  Mark  x.  37),  and  which,  when 
moulded  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  taking  different 
shapes,  led  St.  James  to  be  the  first  apostolic 
martyr,  and  St.  John  to  become  in  an  especial 
manner  the  Apostle  of  Love. 

The  first  occasion  1 on  which  this  natural  cha- 
racter manifests  itself  in  St.  James  and  his  brother 
is  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord’s  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  30.  He  was  passing 
through  Samaria ; and  now  courting  rather  than 
avoiding  publicity,  he  “ sent  messengers  before  his 
face”  into  a certain  village,  “to  make  ready  for 
him”  (Luke  ix.  52),  i.  e.  in  all  probability  to 
announce  him  as  the  Messiah.  The  Samaritans, 
with  their  old  jealousy  strong  upon  them,  refused 
to  receive  him,  because  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem 
instead  of  to  Gerizim;  and  in  exasperation  James 
and  John  entreated  their  Master  to  follow  the 
example  of  Elijah,  and  call  down  fire  to  consume 
them.  The  rebuke  of  their  Lord  is  testified  to  by 
all  the  New  Testament  MSS.  The  words  of  the 
rebuke,  “Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of,”  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bezae, 
and  a few  MSS.  of  minor  value.  The  rest  of  the 
verse,  “ For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men’s  lives,  but  to  save  them,”  is  an  insertion 
without  authority  of  MSS.  (see  Alford,  in  loc.). 

At  the  end  of  the  same  journey  a similar  spirit 
appears  again.  As  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  our 
Lord  declared  to  his  Apostles  the  circumstances  of 
his  coming  Passion,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened 
them  by  the  promise  that  they  should  sit  on  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  These 
words  seem  to  have  made  a great  impression  upon 
Salome,  and  she  may  have  thought  her  two  sons 
quite  as  fit  as  the  sons  of  Jonas  to  be  the  chief 
ministers  of  their  Lord  in  the  mysterious  kingdom 
which  he  was  about  to  assume.  She  approached 
therefore,  and  besought,  perhaps  with  a special  re- 
ference in  her  mind  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  that  her 


• The  same  form  is  common  throughout  the  East. 
See  Lane’s  Arab.  Nights,  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  &c. 

d The  great  Armenian  convent  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
so-called  Mount  Zion  is  dedicated  to  “ St.  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee.”  The  church  of  the  convent,  or 
rather  a small  chapel  on  its  north-east  side,  occupies 
the  traditional  site  of  his  martyrdom.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  be  the  actual  site  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii. 
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two  sons  might  sit  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  in  his  kingdom,  i.  e.  according  to  a Jewish 
form  of  expression0  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  11,  §9),  that 
they  might  be  next  to  the  King  in  honour.  The 
two  brothers  joined  with  her  in  the  prayer  (Mark 
x.  35).  The  Lord  passed  by  their  petition  with  a 
mild  reproof,  showing  that  the  request  had  not 
arisen  from  an  evil  heart,  but  from  a spirit  which 
aimed  too  high.  He  told  them  that  they  should 
drink  His  cup  and  be  baptised  with  Hjs  baptism  of 
suffering,  but  turned  their  minds  away  at  once 
from  the  thought  of  future  pre-eminence:  in  His 
kingdom  none  of  his  Apostles  were  to  be  lords  over 
the  rest.  The  indignation  felt  by  the  ten  would 
show  that  they  regarded  the  petition  of  the  two 
brothers  as  an  attempt  at  infringing  on  their  privi- 
leges as  much  as  on  those  of  Peter  and  Andrew. 

From  the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
A.D.  30,  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  A.D.  44, 
we  know  nothing  of  St.  James,  except  that  after 
the  ascension  he  persevered  in  prayer . with  the 
other  Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord’s 
brethren  (Acts  i.  13).  In  the  year  44  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  son  of  Aristobulus,  was  ruler  of  all  the 
dominions  which  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Herod  the  Great,  had  been  divided  between  Arche- 
laus,  Antipas,  Philip,  and  Lysanias.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  Caligula,  Trachonitis  in  the  year  37, 
Galilee  and  Peraea  in  the  year  40.  On  the  accession 
of  Claudius,  in  the  year  41,  he  received  from  him 
Idumaea,  Samaria,  and  Judaea.  This  sovereign  was 
at  once  a supple  statesman  and  a stern  Jew  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  6,  §7,  xix.  5-8) : a king  with  not  a few 
grand  and  kingly  qualities,  at  the  same  time  eaten 
up  with  Jewish  pride — the  type  of  a lay  Pharisee. 
“ He  was  very  ambitious  to  oblige  the  people  with 
donations,”  and  “ he  was  exactly  careful  in  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  keeping  him- 
self entirely  pure,  and  not  allowing  one  day  to  pass 
over  his  head  without  its  appointed  sacrifice”  ( Ant . 
xix.  7,  §3).  Policy  and  inclination  would  alike 
lead  such  a monarch  “ to  lay  hands”  (not  “ stretch 
forth  his  hands,”  A.  Y.  Acts  xii.  1)  “ on  certain  of 
the  church and  accordingly,  when  the  passover 
of  the  year  44  had  brought  St.  James  and  St.  Peter 
to  Jerusalem,  he  seized  them  both,  considering  doubt- 
less that  if  he  cut  off  the  “ Son  of  Thunder  ” and  the 
“ Rockman  ” the  new  sect  would  be  more  tractable 
or  more  weak  under  the  presidency  of  James  the 
Just,  for  whose  character  he  probably  had  a linger- 
ing and  sincere  respect.  James  was  apprehended 
first — his  natural  impetuosity  of  temper  would 
seem  to  have  urged  him  on  even  beyond  Peter. 
And  “ Herod  the  king,”  the  historian  simply  tells 
us,  “ killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the 
sword  ” (Acts  xii.  2).  This  is  all  that  we  know 
for  certain  of  his  death.d  We  may  notice  two  things 
respecting  it — first,  that  James  is  now  described  as 
the  brother  of  John,  whereas  previously  John  had 
been  described  as  the  brother  of  James,  showing 
that  the  reputation  of  John  had  increased,  and  that 
of  James  diminished,  by  the  time  that  St.  Luke 
wrote : and  secondly,  that  he  perished  not  by 


558).  Its  most  interesting  possession  is  the  chair  ol 
the  Apostle,  a venerable  relic,  the  age  of  which  is 
perhaps  traceable  as  far  back  as  the  4th  century 
(Williams,  560).  But  as  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  “ the  first  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,”  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  Jameses 
the  tradition  would  attach  it. 
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stoning,  but  by  the  sword.  The  Jewish  law  laid 
down  that  if  seducers  to  strange  worship  were  few, 
they  should  be  stoned  ; if  many,  that  they  should 
be  beheaded.  Either  therefore  Herod  intended  that 
James’s  death  should  be  the  beginning  of  a sanguinary 
persecution,  or  he  merely  followed  the  Homan  cus- 
tom of  putting  to  death  from  preference  (see  Light- 
foot,  in  loc.'). 

The  death  of  so  prominent  a champion  left  a 
huge  gap  in  fthe  ranks  of  the  infant  society,  which 
was  filled  partly  by  St.  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  who  now  steps  forth  into  greater  prominence 
in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  now 
been  seven  years  a convert,  and  who  shortly  after- 
wards set  out  on  his  first  apostolic  journey. 

II.  Chronological  recapitulation. — In  the  spring 
or  summer  of  the  year  27  James  was  called  to  be 
a disciple  of  Christ.  In  the  spring  of  28  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  at  that 
time  probably  received,  with  his  brother,  the  title 
of  Boanerges.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  miraculous  raising  of  Jairus’s 
daughter.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  29  he  wit- 
nessed the  Transfiguration.  Very  early  in  the  year 
30  he  urged  his  Lord  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  Samaritan  village.  About  three 
months  later  in  the  same  year,  just  before  the  final 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  brother  made  their 
ambitious  request  through  their  mother  Salome. 
On  the  night  before  the  Crucifixion  he  was  present 
at  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  On  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  he  is  mentioned  as  persevering  with  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples  in  prayer.  Shortly 
before  the  day  of  the  Passover,  in  the  year  44,  he 
was  put  to  death.  Thus  during  fourteen  out  of 
the  seventeen  years  that  elapsed  between  his  call 
and  his  death  we  do  not  even  catch  a glimpse  of 
him. 

III.  Tradition  respecting  him. — Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Hypotyposeis,  re- 
lates, concerning  St.  James’s  martyrdom,  that  the 
prosecutor  was  so  moved  by  witnessing  his  bold 
confession  that  he  declared  himself  a Christian  on 
the  spot : accused  and  accuser  were  therefore 
hurried  off  together,  and  on  the  road  the  latter 
begged  St.  James  to  grant  him  forgiveness ; after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  the  Apostle  kissed  him,  saying, 
“ Peace  be  to  thee!”  and  they  were  beheaded  to- 
gether. This  tradition  is  preserved  by  Eusebius 
( H . E.  ii.  6).  There  is  no  internal  evidence  against 
it,  and  the  external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  make 
it  credible,  for  Clement  flourished  as  early  as  A.D. 
195,  and  he  states  expressly  that  the  account  was 
given  him  by  those  who  went  before  him. 

For  legends  respecting  his  death  and  his  connexion 
with  Spain,  see  the  Roman  Breviary  (in  Fest.  S. 
Jac.  Ap.),  in  which  the  healing  of  a paralytic  and 
the  conversion  of  Hermogenes  are  attributed  to 
him,  and  where  it  is  asserted  that  he  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Spain,  and  that  his  remains  were  trans- 
lated to  Compostella.  See  also  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Apostolical  History  written  by  Abdias,  the 
(pseudo)  first  bishop  of  Babylon  (Abdiae,  Baby- 
ioniae  primi  Episcopi  ab  Apostolis  constituti , de 
historia  certaminis  Apostolici,  Libri  dccem,  Paris, 
1566);  Isidore  De  vita  et  obitu  SS.  utriusque 
Test.  No.  LXXIII.  (Hagonoae,  1529) ; Pope  Cal- 
Hxtus  II.’s  Four  Sermons  on  St.  James  the  Apostle 
(Bibl.  Patr.  Magn.  xv.  p.  324)  ; Mariana,  De  ad- 
ventu  Jacobi  Apostoli  Majoris  in  Hispaniam  (Col. 
Agripp.  1609) ; Baronius,  Martyrologium  Roma- 
nian ad  Jul.  25,  p.  325  (Antwerp,  1 589) ; Bollandus, 
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Acta  Sanctorum  ad  Jul.  25,  tom.  vi,  pp.  1-124 
(Antwerp,  1729);  Estius,  Comm,  in  Act.  Ap.  c. 

xii.  ; Annot.  in  difficiliora  loca  S.  Script.  (Col. 
Agripp.  1622)  ; Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  servi* 
a V Histoire  Ecclesiastique  des  six  premiers  siecles 
tom.  i.  p.  899  (Brussels,  1706).  As  there  is  no 
shadow  of  foundation  for  any  of  the  legends  here 
referred  to  we  pass  them  by  without  further  notice. 
Even  Baronius  shows  himself  ashamed  of  them ; 
Estius  gives  them  up  as  hopeless ; and  Tillemont 
rejects  them  with  as  much  contempt  as  his  position 
would  allow  him  to  show.  Epiphanius,  without 
giving  or  probably  having  any  authority  for  or 
against  his  statement,  reports  that  St.  James  died 
unmarried  (S.  Epiph.  Adv.  Haer.  ii.  4,  p.  491, 
Paris,  1622),  and  that,  like  his  namesake,  he  lived 
the  life  of  a Nazarite  (ibid.  iii.  2,  13,  p.  1045). 

2.  James  the  Son  op  Alphaeus.  Matt.  x. 
3 ; Mark  iii.  18  ; Luke  vi.  15  ; Acts  i.  13. 

3.  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  Matt. 

xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3;  Gal.  i.  19. 

4.  James  the  Son  of  Mary,  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  Also  called  the  Little,  Mark 
xv.  40. 

5.  James  the  Brother  of  Jude.  Jude  1. 

6.  James  the  Brother  (?)  of  Jude.  Luke 
vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13. 

7.  James.  Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18  ; 1 Cor. 
xv.  7 ; Gal.  ii.  9,  12. 

8.  James  the  Servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  James  i.  1. 

We  reserve  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  for  the  present. 

St.  Paul  identifies  for  us  Nos.  3.  and  7.  (see  Gal. 
ii.  9 and  12  compared  with  i.  19). 

If  we  may  translate  ’IouSas  ’I andfiov,  Judas 
the  brother,  rather  than  the  son  of  James,  we  may 
conclude  that  5.  and  6.  are  identical.  And  that 
we  may  so  translate  it,  is  proved,  if  proof  were 
needed,  by  Winer  ( Grammar  of  the  Idioms  of  the 
N.  T.,  translated  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke,  New 
York,  1850,  §§lxvi.  and  xxx.),  by  Hanlein  (. Handb . 
der  Einl.  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Test.,  Er- 
langen, 1809),  by  Arnaud  ( Recherches  Critiques 
sur  VEpitre  de  Jude,  Strasbourg,  1851). 

We  may  identify  5.  and  6.  with  3.,  because 
we  know  that  James  the  Lord’s  brother  had  a 
brother  named  Jude. 

We  may  identify  4.  with  3.  because  we  know 
James  the  son  of  Mary  had  a brother  named  Joses, 
and  so  also  had  James  the  Lord’s  brother. 

Thus  there  remain  two  only,  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus  (2.),  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
(3.).  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  identify  them  ? 
This  requires  a longer  consideration. 

I.  By  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56  and  Mark  xv. 
40,  with  John  xix.  25,  we  find  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  a sister  named  like  herself,  Mary,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Clopas,  and  who  had  two  sons,  James  the 
Little,  and  Joses.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
“ Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas”  in  John  xix.  25  need 
not  be  the  same  person  as  “ his  mother’s  sister  ” 
(Kitto,  Lange,  Davidson),  but  the  Greek  will  not 
admit  of  this  construction  without  the  addition  or 
the  omission  of  a Kal.  By  referring  to  Matt.  xiii. 
55  and  Mark  vi.  3 we  find  that  a James  and  a Joses, 
with  two  other  brethren  called  Jude  and  Simon, 
and  at  least  three  (tt aarai)  sisters,  were  living  with 
the  Virgin  Mary  at  Nazareth.  By  referring  to 
Luke  vi.  16  and  Acts  i.  13  we  find  that  there  were 
two  brethren  named  James  and  Jude  among  the 
A nos  ties.  It  wou.d  certainly  be  natural  to  think 
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that  we  had  here  but  one  family  of  four  brothers 
and  throe  or  more  sisters,  the  children  of  Clopas 
and  Mary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
There  are  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  this 
conclusion.  For,  1.  the  four  brethren  in  Matt. 

xiii.  55  are  described  as  the  brothers  (aSeA(pol)  of 
Jesus,  not  as  His  cousins  ; 2.  they  are  found  living 
as  at  their  home  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
seems  unnatural  if  she  were  their  aunt,  their  mother 
being,  as  we  know,  still  alive;  3.  the  James  of 
Luke  vi.  15  is  described  as  the  son  not  of  Clopas, 
but  of  Alphaeus ; 4.  the  “brethren  of  the  Lord” 
(who  are  plainly  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon) 
appear  to  be  excluded  from  the  Apostolic  band  by 
their  declared  unbelief  in  his  Messiahship  (John  vii. 
3-5)  and  by  being  formally  distinguished  from  the 
disciples  by  the  Gospel-writers  (Matt.  xii.  48  ; Mark 
iii.  33  ; John  ii.  12  ; Acts  i.  14)  ; 5.  James  and 
Jude  are  not  designated  as  the  Lord’s  brethren  in 
the  lists  of  the  Apostles;  6.  Mary  is  designated  as 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  whereas  she  would  have 
been  called  mother  of  James  and  Jude,  had  James 
and  Jude  been  Apostles,  and  Joses  not  an  Apostle 
(Matt,  xxvii.  46). 

These  are  the  six  chief  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  the  hypothesis  of  there  being  but  one  family 
of  brethren  named  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon. 
The  following  answers  may  be  given  : — 

Objection  1. — “ They  are  called  brethren.”  It  is 
a sound  rule  of  criticism  that  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  their  most  simple  and  literal  acceptation  ; 
but  there  is  a limit  to  this  rule.  When  greater 
difficulties  are  caused  by  adhering  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  a word,  than  by  interpreting  it  more 
liberally,  it  is  the  part  of  the  critic  to  interpret 
more  liberally,  rather  than  to  cling  to  the  ordinary 
and  literal  meaning  of  a word.  Now  it  is  clearly 
not  necessary  to  understand  adeAQol  as  “ brothers  ” 
in  the  nearest  sense  of  brotherhood.  It  need  not 
mean  more  than  relative  (comp.  LXX.  Gen.  xiii.  8, 

xiv.  14,  xx.  12,  xxix.  12,  xxxi.  23 ; Lev.  xxv.  48  ; 
Deut.  ii.  8;  Job  xix.  13,  xiii.  11;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  5,  §47  ; Isocr.  Paneg.  20 : Plat.  Phaed.  57,  Grit. 
16 ; see  also  Cic.  ad  Ait.  15 ; Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
38 ; Quint.  Curt.  vi.  10,  §34 ; comp.  Suicer  and 
Schleusner  in  voc.j.  But  perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  translate  it  brethren  ? 
On  the  contrary,  such  a translation  appears  to  pro- 
duce very  grave  difficulties.  For,  first,  it  intro- 
duces two  sets  of  four  first-cousins,  bearing  the 
same  names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon,  who 
appear  upon  the  stage  without  anything  to  show 
which  is  the  son  of  Clopas,  and  which  his  cousin ; 
and  secondly,  it  drives  us  to  take  our  choice  between 
three  doubtful  and  improbable  hypotheses  as  to  the 
parentage  of  this  second  set  of  James,  Joses,  Jude, 
and  Simon.  There  are  three  such  hypotheses : — (a.) 
The  Eastern  hypothesis,  that  they  were  the  children 
of  Joseph  by  a former  wife.  This  notion  originated 
in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter  (Orig.  in  Matt. 
xiii.  55,  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  462,  E.  ed.  Delarue),  and 
was  adopted  by  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St. 
Ambrose,  and  handed  on  to  the  later  Greek  Church 
(Epiph.  Haer.  xxvii.  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  115;  Hil.  in 
Matt,  i.,  St.  Arnbr.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  260,  Ed.  Ben.). 
(6.)  The  Helvidian  hypothesis,  put  forward  at  first 
by  Bonosus,  Helvidius,  and  Jovinian,  and  revived  by 
Strauss  and  Herder  in  Germany,  and  by  Davidson 
and  Alford  in  England,  that  James,  Joses,  Jude, 
Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  were  children  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  This  notion  is  opposed,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  body  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  ; like  the  other 
two  hypotheses,  it  creates  two  sets  of  cousins  with 
the  same  name  : it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible 
with  our  Lord’s  recommending  His  mother  to  the 
care  of  St.  John  at  His  own  death  (see  Jeiome,  Op. 
tom.  ii.  p.  10)  ; for  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  though 
with  great  improbability,  her  sons  might  at  that 
time  have  been  unbelievers  (Blom.  Disp.  Theol.  p. 
67,  Lugd.  Bat.;  Neander,  Planting,  ike.,  iv.  1), 
Jesus  would  have  known  that  that  unbelief  was 
only  to  continue  for  a few  days.  That  the  tt pcorS- 
tokos  vTos  of  Luke  ii.  7,  and  the  ecus  ov  ereice  of 
Matt.  i.  25,  imply  the  birth  of  after  children,  is  not 
now  often  urged  (see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  i. 
304,  ii.  220).  (c.)  The  Levirate  hypothesis  may  be 
passed  by.  It  was  a mere  attempt  made  in  the 
eleventh  century  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin 
traditions  by  supposing  that  Joseph  and  Clopas 
were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised  up  seed  to  his 
dead  brother  (Theoph.  in  Matt.  xiii.  55  ; Op.  tom. 
i.  p.  71,  E.  ed.  Venet.  1764). 

Objection  2. — “ The  four  brothers  and  their  sisters 
are  always  found  living  and  moving  about  with  the 
Virgin  Mary.”  If  they  were  the  children  of  Clopas, 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  their  aunt.  Her  own  husband 
would  appear  without  doubt  to  have  died  at  some 
time  between  a.d.  8 and  a.d.  26.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  for  believing  Clopas  to  have  been  alive 
during  our  Lord’s  ministry.  (We  nee’d  not  pause 
here  to  prove  that  the  Cleophas  of  Luke  xxiv.  is  an 
entirely  different  person  and  name  from  Clopas.) 
What  difficulty  is  there  in  supposing  that  the  two 
widowed  sisters  should  have  lived  together,  the 
more  so  as  one  of  them  had  but  one  son,  and  he  was 
often  taken  from  her  by  his  ministerial  duties? 
And  would  it  not  be  most  natural  that  two  families 
of  first  cousins  thus  living  together  should  be  popu- 
larly looked  upon  as  one  family,  and  spoken  of  as 
brothers  and  sisters  instead  of  cousins  ? It  is 
noticeable  that  St.  Mary  is  nowhere  called  the 
mother  of  the  four  brothers. 

Objection  3. — “ James  the  Apostle  is  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Alphaeus,  not  of  Clopas.”  But  Alphaeus 
and  Clopas  are  the  same  name  rendered  into  the  Greek 
language  in  two  different  but  ordinary  and  recog- 
nized ways,  from  the  Aramaic  or 

(See  Mill,  Accounts  of  Our  Lord’s  Brethren  vindi- 
cated, &c.,  p.  236,  who  compares  the  two  forms 
Clovis  and  Aloysius  ; Arnaud,  Recherches,  &c.) 

Objection  4. — Dean  Alford  considers  John  vii.  5, 
compared  with  vi.  67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Lord  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  ( Proleg . to  Ep.  of  James,  G.  T.  iv.  88,  and 
Comm,  in  loci).  If  this  verse,  as  he  states,  makes 
“ the  crowning  difficulty  ” to  the  hypothesis  of  the 
identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  the  Apostle, 
with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the  difficulties 
are  not  too  formidable  to  be  overcome.  Many  of 
the  disciples  having  left  Jesus,  St.  Peter  bursts  out 
in  the  name  of  the  Twelve  with  a warm  expression 
of  faith  and  love  ; and  after  that — very  likely  (see 
Greswell’s  Harmony)  full  six  months  afterwards — 
the  Evangelist  states  that  “ neither  did  His  brethren 
believe  on  Him.”  Does  it  follow  from  hence  that 
all  His  brethren  disbelieved  ? Let  us  compare  other 
passages  in  Scripture.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
state  that  the  thieves  railed  on  our  Lord  upon  the 
Cross.  Are  we  therefore  to  disbelieve  St.  Luke, 
who  says  that  one  of  the  thieves  was  penitent,  and 
did  not  rail  ? (Luke  xxiii.  39,  40).  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John  say  that  the  soldiers  offered  vinegar.  A re 
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we  to  believe  that  all  did  so?  or,  as  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  tell  us,  that  only  one  did  it?  (Luke  xxiii. 
36 ; John  xix.  29 ; Mark  xv.  36  ; Matt,  xxvii.  48). 
St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  “ his  disciples  ” had 
indignation  when  Mary  poured  the  ointment  on 
the  Lord’s  head.  Are  we  to  suppose  this  true  of 
all?  or  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
according  to  John  xii.  4 and  Mark  xiv.  4?  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  St.  John  is  here 
speaking  of  all  the  brethren.  If  Joses,  Simon,  and 
the  three  sisters  disbelieved,  it  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Matt.  xii.  47,  Mark  iii.  32, 
where  it  is  reported  to  Him  that  His  mother  and 
His  brethren,  designated  by  St.  Mark  (iii.  21)  as 
ol  nap’  avrov,  were  standing  without.  Nor  does 
it.  necessarily  follow  that  the  disbelief  of  the  brethren 
was  of  such  a nature  that  James  and  Jude,  Apostles 
though  they  were,  and  vouched  for  half  a year  before 
by  the  warm-tempered  Peter,  could  have  had  no 
share  in  it.  It  might  have  been  similar  to  that 
feeling  of  unfaithful  restlessness  which  perhaps 
moved  St.  John  Baptist  to  send  his  disciples  to 
make  their  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  (see  Grotius  in 
loc.,  and  Lardner,  vi.  p.  497,  Lond.  1788).  With 
regard  to  John  ii.  12,  Acts  i.  14,  we  may  say  that 
“ his  brethren  ” are  no  more  excluded  from  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  first  passage,  and  from  the  Apostles  in 
the  second,  by  being  mentioned  parallel  with  them, 
than  “ the  other  Apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,  and  Cephas  ” (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  excludes  Peter 
from  the  Apostolic  band. 

Objection  5. — “ If  the  title  of  brethren  of  the 
Lord  had  belonged  to  James  and  Jude,  they  would 
nave  been  designated  by  it  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles.” 
The  omission  of  a title  is  so  slight  a ground  for  an 
argument  that  we  may  pass  this  by. 

Objection  6.— That  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas 
should  be  designated  by  the  title  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jude, 
if  James  and  Jude  were  Apostles,  appears  to  Dr.  Da- 
vidson ( Introd . to  N.  T.,  iii.  295,  London,  1851) 
and  to  Dean  Alford  ( Prol . to  Ep.  of  James,  G.  T., 
iv.  90)  extremely  improbable.  There  is  no  impro- 
bability in  it,  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem  likely, 
an  elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in  order  to 
James. 

II.  We  have  hitherto  argued  that  the  hypothesis 
which  most  naturally  accounts  for  the  facts  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  that  of  the  identity  of  James  the  Little, 
the  Apostle,  with  James  the  Lord’s  brother.  We 
have  also  argued  that  the  six  main  objections  to 
this  view  are  not  valid,  inasmuch  as  they  may  either 
be  altogether  met,  or  at  best  throw  us  back  on  other 
hypotheses  which  create  greater  difficulties  than  that 
under  consideration.  We  proceed  to  point  out  some 
further  confirmations  of  our  original  hypothesis. 

1.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  in  a list 
of  twelve  persons,  in  which  the  name  of  James  twice 
occurred,  with  its  distinguishing  patronymic,  should 
describe  one  of  the  last  persons  on  his  list  as  brother 
to  “James,”  without  any  further  designation  to 
distinguish  him,  unless  he  meant  the  James  whom 
he  had  just  before  named.  The  James  whom  he 
had  just  before  named  is  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ; the 
person  designated  by  his  relationship  to  him  is  Jude. 
We  have  reason  therefore  for  regarding  Jude  as  the 
brother  of  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ; on  other  grounds 
(Matt,  xii-i.  55 ; Mark  vi.  3)  we  have  reason  for 
regarding  him  as  the  brother  of  the  Lord  : therefore 
we  have  reason  for  regarding  the  son  of  Alphaeus  as 
the  brother  of  the  Lord. 


2.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  after 
having  recognized  only  two  Jameses  throughout  his 
Gospel  and  down  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  having  in  that  chapter  narrated 
the  death  of  one  of  them  (James  the  son  of  Zebedee) , 
should  go  on  in  the  same,  and  following  chapters  to 
speak  of  “ James,”  meaning  thereby  not  the  other 
James,  with  whom  alone  his  readers  are  acquainted, 
but  a different  James  not  yet  mentioned  by  him. 
Alford’s  example  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  ( Proleg . 
to  the  Ep.  of  James,  p.  89)  is  in  no  manner  of 
way  to  the  point,  except  as  a contrast.  St.  Luke 
introduces  Philip  the  Evangelist,  Acts  vi.  5,  and 
after  recounting  the  death  of  Stephen  his  colleague, 
continues  the  history  of  the  same  Philip. 

3.  James  is  represented  throughout  the  Acts  as 
exercising  great  authority  among,  or  even  over, 
Apostles  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18) ; and  in 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles  he  is  placed  before  even  Cephas 
and  John,  and  declared  to  be  a pillar  of  the  Church 
with  them  (Gal.  ii.  9-12).  It  is  more  likely  that 
an  Apostle  would  hold  such  a position,  than  one 
who  had  not  been  a believer  till  after  the  Resur- 
rection. 

4.  St.  Paul  says  (Gal.  i.  19),  “ Other  of  the 
Apostles  saw  I none,  save  James  the  Lord’s  brother” 
("Erepov  8e  ruv  curo(TT6\wu  ovk  eld ov  el  p)] 
’I dtcwfiov  t bv  adeXcpbv  tov  Kvplov.)  This  passage, 
though  seeming  to  assert  distinctly  that  James  the 
Lord’s  brother  was  an  Apostle,  and  therefore  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  cannot  be  taken  as 
a direct  statement  to  that  effect,  for  it  is  possible 
that  airotrrdA&jv  may  be  used  in  the  looser  sense, 
though  this  is  not  agreeable  with  the  line  of  defence 
which  St.  Paul  is  here  maintaining,  viz.  that  he  had 
received  his  commission  from  God,  and  not  from 
the  Twelve  (see  Thorndike,  i.  p.  5,  Oxf.  1844).  And 
again,  el  pi]  may  qualify  the  whole  sentence,  and 
not  only  the.  word  airoorrSXcav  (Mayerdorff,  Hist, 
krit.  Einleit.  in  die  Petrin.  Schr.  p.  52,  Hamb. 
1833  ; Neander,  Michaelis,  Winer,  Alford).  Still 
this  is  not  often,  if  ever,  the  case,  when  el  prj 
follows  erepov  (Schneckeuburger,  Adnot.  ad  Epist. 
Jac.  perpet.  p.  144,  Stuttg.  1832  : see  also  Winer, 
Grammatik.  5th  ed.,  p.  647,  and  Meyer,  comm,  in 
loc.j  ; and  if  St.  Paul  had  not  intended  to  include 
St.  James  among  the  Apostles,  we  should  rather 
have  expected  the  singular  o.tz6<tto\ov  than  the 
plural  tcov  aieoaroXwv  (Amaud,  Recherches,  &c.). 
The  more  natural  interpretation  of  the  verse  would 
appear  to  be  that  which  includes  James  among  the 
Twelve,  identifying  him  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  such  a conclusion  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  Compare,  however,  this  verse 
with  Acts  ix.  27,  and  the  probability  is  increased 
by  . several  degrees.  St.  Luke  there  asserts  that 
Barnabas  brought  Paul  to  the  Apostles,  irpbs  robs 
a.iroffr6\ovs.  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  asserts 
that  during  that  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  saw  Peter, 
and  none  other  of  the  Apostles,  save  James  the 
Lord’s  brother.  Peter  and  James,  then,  were  the 
two  Apostles  to  whom  Barnabas  brought  Paul.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  said  here  also  that  air6<rro\oi  is 
used  in ; its  lax  sense  ; but  it  appears  to  be  a more 
natural  conclusion  that  James  the  Lord’s  brother 
was  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  being  identical 
with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  or  James  the  Little. 

III.  We  must  now  turn  for  a short  time  from 
Scripture  to  the  early  testimony  of  uninspired 
writers.  Here,  as  among  modern  writers,  we  find 
the  same  three  hypotheses  which  we  have  already 
mentioned : — 
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for  the  identity  of  James  the  Lord’s  brother  with 
James  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  we  find 
Papias  of  Hierapolis,  a contemporary  of  the  Apostles 
(see  Routh,  Reliq.  Sacr.  i.  16,  43,  230,  Oxon, 
1846)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  ( Hypotyposeis , 
Bk.  vii.  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1),  St.  Chrysostom 
(in  Gal.  i.  19). 

Parallel  with  this  opinion  there  existed  another 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  James  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  by  a former  marriage,  and  therefore  not 
identical  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  This  is  first 
found  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  Origen, 
in  Matt.  xiii.  55),  in  the  Protevangelium  of  James, 
and  the  Pseudo-Apostolical  Constitutions  of  the 
third  century  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  tom.  i.  p.  228 ; 
Const.  Apost.  vi.  12).  It  is  adopted  by  Eusebius 
{Comm,  in  Esai.  xvii.  6;  H.  E.  i.  12,  ii.  1). 
Perhaps  it  is  Origen’s  opinion  (see  Comm,  in  Jon. 
ii.  12).  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Am- 
brose, we  have  already  mentioned  as  being  on  the 
same  side.  So  are  Victorinus  (Viet.  Phil,  in  Gal. 
apud  Maii  Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  Romae,  1828)  and 
Gregory  Nyssen  {Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  844,  D.  ed.  Par. 
1618),  and  it  became  the  recognised  belief  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Meantime  the  hypothesis  maintaining  the  identity 
of  the  two  was  maintained;  and  being  warmly 
defended  by  St.  Jerome  {in  Matt.  xii.  49),  and 
supported  by  St.  Augustine  {Contra  Faust,  xxii. 
35,  &c.),  it  became  the  recognised  belief  of  the 
Western  Church. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  unknown  until  it 
was  put  forward  by  Bonosus  in  Macedonia,  and 
by  Helvidius  and  Jovinian  in  Italy,  as  an  opinion 
which  seemed  to  them  conformable  with  Scrip- 
ture. Their  followers  were  called  Antidicoma- 
rianites.  The  fact  of  their  having  a name  given 
them  shows  that  their  numbers  must  have  been 
considerable ; they  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century. 

English  theological  writers  have  been  divided 
between  the  first  and  second  of  these  views,  with, 
however,  a preference  on  the  whole  for  the  first 
hypothesis.  See,  for  example,  Lardner,  vi.  495, 
Lond.  1788 ; Pearson,  Minor  Works,  i.  350, 
Oxf.  1844,  and  On  the  Creed,  i.  308,  ii.  224, 
Oxf.  1833;  Thorndike,  i.  5,  Oxf.  1844;  Horne’s 
Irtfrod.  to  H.  S.  iv.  427,  Lond.  1834,  &c.  On 
the  same  side  are  Lightfoot,  Witsius,  Lampe, 
Baumgarten,  Sender,  Gabler,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Ber- 
tholdt,  Guericke,  Schneckenburger,  Meier,  Steiger, 
Gieseler,  Theile,  Lange.  Taylor  {Op.  tom.  v.  p.  20, 
Lond.  1849),  Wilson  {Op.  tom.  vi.  p.  673,  Oxf. 
1859),  Cave  {Life  of  St.  James)  maintain  the 
second  hypothesis,  with  Yossius,  Basnage,  Yalesius, 
&c.  The  third  is  held  by  Dr.  Davidson  {Lntr.  AT.  T. 
vol.  iii.)  and  by  Dean  Alford  {Greek  Test.  iv.  87).e 

The  chief  treatises  on  the  subject  are  Dr.  Mill’s 
Accounts  of  our  Lord's  brethren  vindicated,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843;  Alford,  as  above  referred  to;  Lange’s 
Ai’ticle  in  Herzog’s  Real-Encyklopadie  fur  pro- 
testantische  Thcologie  und  Kirche,  Stuttgart,  1856 ; 
Neander’s  JPfianzung  und  Leitung ; Schnecken- 
burger’s  Annotatio  ad  Epist  Jac.  perpetua,  Stutt- 
gart, 1832 ; Arnaud’s  Recherches  Critiques  sur 
I'Epitre  de  Jude,  Strasbourg,  1851  ; Schaff s Das 
Verhaltniss  des  Jacobus  Bruders  des  Herrn  und 
Jacobus  Alphai,  Berlin,  1842  ; Gabler’s  De  Ja- 


* The  author  of  the  article  on  the  “ Brethren  of 
our  Lord  ” takes  a different  view  from  the  one  given 
above  (see  p.  231). 
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coho,  epistolae  eidem  ascriptae  auctori , Altorf, 
1787. 

Had  we  not  identified  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
with  the  brother  of  the  Lord  we  should  have  but 
little  to  write  of  him.  When  we  had  said  that  his 
name  appears  twice  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  our  history  of  him  would  be  complete.  In 
like  manner  the  early  history  of  the  Lord’s  brother 
would  be  confined  to  the  fact  that  he  lived  and 
moved  from  place  to  place  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  with  the  Virgin  Mary  ; and,  except  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  him,  we  should  have 
nothing  more  to  recount  of  him  until  after  the 
death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  in  the  year  44,  or 
at  least,  till  St.  Paul’s  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after 
his  conversion,  in  the  year  40.  Of  James  the 
Little,  who  would  probably  be  distinct  from  each  of 
the  above  (for  an  argument  against  the  identity  of 
the  Jameses  is  the  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Alphaeus 
and  Clopas),  we  should  know  nothing,  except  that 
he  had  a mother  named  Mary,  who  was  the  sister 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  wife  of  Clopas. 

James  the  Little,  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
the  BROTHER  OF  the  Lord.— Of  James’  father 
ssAn,  rendered  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  Al- 
phaeus (’ A\(f>a?os ),  and  by  St.  John  Clopas  (KAo>- 
iras),  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  manned  Mary, 
the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  by  her  four 
sons  and  three  or  more  daughters/  He  appears  to 
have  died  before  the  commencement  of  our  Lord’s 
ministry,  and  after  his  death  it  would  seem  that  his 
wife  and  her  sister,  a widow  like,  herself,  and  in  poor 
circumstances,  lived  together  in  one  house,  generally 
at  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55),  but  sometimes  also  at 
Capernaum  (John  ii.  12)  and  Jerusalem  (Acts 
i.  14).  It  is  probable  that  these  cousins,  or,  as 
they  were  usually  called,  brothers  and  sisters,  of  the 
Lord  were  older  than  Himself ; as  on  one  occasion  we 
find  them,  with  His  mother,  indignantly  declaring 
that  He  was  beside  Himself,  and  going  out  to  “ lay 
hold  on  Him  ” and  compel  Him  to  moderate  His  zeal 
in  preaching,  at  least  sufficiently  “ to  eat  bread  ” 
(Mark  iii.  20,  21,  31).  This  looks  like  the  con- 
duct of  elders  towards  one  younger  than  themselves. 

Of  James  individually  we  know  nothing  till  the 
spring  of  the  year  28,  when  we  find  him,  together 
with  his  younger  brother  Jude,  called  to  the 
Apostolate,  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  all  the 
four  lists  of  the  Apostles  James  holds  the  same 
place,  heading  perhaps  the  third  class,  consisting  of 
himself,  Jude,  Simon,  and  Iscariot ; as  Philip  heads 
the  second  class,  consisting  of  himself,  Bartholomew, 
Thomas,  and  Matthew ; and  Simon  Peter  the  first, 
consisting  of  himself,  Andrew,  James,  and  John 
(Alford,  in  Matt.  x.  2).  The  fact  of  Jude  being 
described  by  reference  to  James  (’IouSos  ’I cutuBov) 
shows  the  name  and  reputation  which  he  had, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  or 
at  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote. 

It  is  not  likely  (though  far  from  impossible) 
that  James  and  Jude  took  part  with  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  trying  “ to  lay 
hold  on  ” Jesus  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
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(Mark  iii.  21)  ; and  it  is  likely,  though  not  certain, 
that  it  is  of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  without 
these  two,  that  St.  John  says,  “ Neither  did  His 
brethren  believe  on  Him”  (John  vii.  5),  in  the 
autumn  of  A.D.  29. 

We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection.  At  some  time  in  the 
forty  days  that  intervened  between  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  This 
is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7)  ; and  there  never 
has  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  James  rather 
than  to  the  son  of  Zebedee  that  the  manifestation 
was  vouchsafed.  We  may  conjecture  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  him  for  the  high 
position  which  he  was  soon  to  assume  in  Jerusalem, 
and  of  giving  him  the  instructions  on  “ the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God”  (Acts  i.  3) 
which  were  necessary  for  his  guidance,  that  the 
Lord  thus  showed  Himself  to  James.  We  cannot 
fix  the  date  of  this  appearance.  It  was  probably 
only  a few  days  before  the  Ascension  ; after  which 
we  find  James,  Jude,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
together  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  Simon,  and  Joses, 
in  Jerusalem,  awaiting  in  faith  and  prayer  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Pentecostal  gift. 

Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and 
when  he  appears  once  more  it  is  in  a far  higher 
position  than  any  that  he  has  yet  held.  In  the 
year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Three 
years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Christians  recollected  what  they 
had  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  feared  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  Barnabas,  at  this  time  of 
far  higher  reputation  than  himself,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  introduced  him  to  Peter  and  James 
(Acts  ix.  27  ; Gal.  i.  18,  19),  and  by  their  au- 
thority he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
Christians,  and  allowed  to  associate  freely  with 
them  during  the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay.  Here  we 
find  James  on  a level  with  Peter,  and  with  him 
deciding  on  the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ; and  from 
henceforth  we  always  find  him  equal,  or  in  his  own 
department  superior,  to  the  very  chiefest  Apostles, 
Peter,  John,  and  Paul.  For  by  this  time  he  had 
been  appointed  (at  what  exact  date  we  know  not) 
to  preside  over  the  infant  Church  in  its  most  im- 
portant centre,  in  a position  equivalent  to  that 
of  Bishop.  This  pre-eminence  is  evident  throughout 
the  after  history  of  the  Apostles,  whether  we  read 
it  in  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  Ecclesiastical 
writers.  Thus  in  the  year  44,  when  Peter  is  re- 
leased from  prison,  he  desires  that  information  of 
his  escape  may  be  given  to  “ James,  and  to  the 
brethren  ” (Acts  xii.  17).  In  the  year  49  he  pre- 
sides at  the  Apostolic  Council,  and  delivers  the 
judgment  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  expression  8ib 
iyw  Kplvca  (Acts  xv.  13, 19  ; see  St.  Chrys.  in  loc.). 
In  the  same  year  (or  perhaps  in  the  year  51,  on  his 
fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem)  St.  Paul  recognises  James 
as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  together  with 
Cephas  and  John  (Gal.  ii.  9),  and  places  his  name 
before  them  both.  Shortly  afterwards  it  is  “ certain 
who  came  from  James,”  that  is,  from  the  mother- 
church  of  Jerusalem,  designated  by  the  name  of  its 
Bishop,  who  lead  Peter  into  tergiversation  at  An- 
tioch. And  in  the  year  57  Paul  pays  a formal  visit 
to  James  in  the  presence  of  all  his  presbyters,  after 
having  been  previously  welcomed  with  joy  the  day 
before  by  the  brethren  in  an  unofficial  manner  (Acts 
xxi.  18). 


Entirely  accordant  with  these  notices  of  Scrip* 
ture  is  the  universal  testimony  of  Christian  anti- 
quity to  the  high  office  held  by  James  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem.  That  he  was  formally 
appointed  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self, as  reported  by  Epiphanius  ( Haeres . lxxviii.) ; 
Chrysostom  (. Horn . xi.  in  1 Cor.  vii.')  ; Proclus  of 
Constantinople  (De  Trad.  Div.  Liturg.) ; and 
Photius  (Ep.  157)  is  not  likely.  Eusebius  follows 
this  account  in  a passage  of  his  history,  but  says 
elsewhere  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Apostles 
(II.  E.  ii.  23).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first 
author  who  speaks  of  his  Episcopate  (Hypotyposeis, 
Bk.  vi.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1),  and  he  alludes  to 
it  as  a thing  of  which  the  chief  Apostles,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  might  well  have  been  ambitious. 
The  same  Clement  reports  that  the  Lord,  after  His 
resurrection,  delivered  the  gift  of  knowledge  to 
James  the  Just,  to  John,  and  Peter,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  they  to  the 
Seventy.  This  at  least  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  James  was  held.  But  the  author  to  whom 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  James  is  Hegesippus  (i.  e.  Joseph),  a 
Christian  of  Jewish  origin,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  His  narrative  gives  us  such 
an  insight  into  the  position  of  St.  James  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  that  it  is  best  to  let  him  relate  it  in 
his  own  words : — 

Tradition  respecting  James,  as  given  by  Hege- 
sippus. — “ With  the  Apostles  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  succeeds  to  the  charge  of  the  Church — 
that  James,  who  has  been  called  Just  from  the 
time  of  the  Lord  to  our  own  days,  for  there  were 
many  of  the  name  of  James.  He  was  holy  from 
his  mother’s  womb,  he  drank  not  wine  or  strong 
drink,  nor  did  he  eat  animal  food ; a razor  came 
not  upon  his  head ; he  did  not  anoint  himself  with 
oil ; he  did  not  use  the  bath.  He  alone  might  go 
into  the  holy  place ; for  he  wore  no  woollen  clothes, 
but  linen.  And  alone  he  used  to  go  into  the  temple, 
and  there  he  was  commonly  found  upon  his  knees, 
praying  for  forgiveness  for  the  people,  so  that  his 
knees  grew  dry  and  thin  [generally  translated  hard ] 
like  a camel’s,  from  his  constantly  bending  them  in 
prayer,  and  entreating  forgiveness  for  the  people. 
On  account  therefore  of  his  exceeding  righteousness 
he  was  called  ‘ Just,’  and  ‘ Oblias,’  which  means 
in  Greek  ‘ the  bulwark  of  the  people,’  and  : right- 
eousness,’ as  the  prophets  declare  of  him.  Some 
of  the  seven  sects  then  that  I have  mentioned  en- 
quired of  him,  ‘ What  is  the  door  of  Jesus  ?’  And 
he  said  that  this  man  was  the  Saviour,  wherefore 
some  believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Now  the 
forementioned  sects  did  not  believe  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion, nor  in  the  coming  of  one  who  shall  recom- 
pense every  man  according  to  his  works ; but  all 
who  became  believers  believed  through  James. 
When  many  therefore  of  the  rulers  believed,  there 
was  a disturbance  amopg  the  Jews,  and  Scribes, 
and  Pharisees,  saying,  ‘ There  is  a risk  that  the 
whole  people  will  expect  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.’ 
They  came  together  therefore  to  James,  and  said, 

‘ We  pray  thee,  stop  the  people,  for  they  have  gone 
astray  after  Jesus  as  though  he  were  the  Christ. 
We  pray  thee  to  persuade  all  that  come  to  the  Pass- 
over  concerning  Jesus : for  we  all  give  heed  to  thee, 
for  we  and  all  the  people  testify  to  thee  that  thou 
art  just,  and  acceptest  not  the  person  of  man.  Per- 
suade the  people  therefore  not  to  go  astray  about 
Jesus,  for  the  whole  people  and  all  of  us  give  heed 
to  thee.  Stand  therefore  on  the  gable  of  the  temple, 
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that  thou  mayest  be  visible,  and  that  thy  words 
may  be  heard  bv  all  the  people ; for  all  the  tribes 
and  even  the  Gentiles  are  come  together  for  the 
Passover/  Therefore  the  foremen tioned  bcribes  and 
Pharisees  placed  James  upon  the  gable  of  the  temple, 
and  cried  out  to  him,  and  said,  ‘ 0 Just  one,  to 
whom  we  ought  all  to  give  heed,  seeing  that  the 
people  are  going  astray  after  Jesus  who  was  cru- 
cified, tell  us  what  is  the  door  of  Jesus?’  And  he 
answered  with  a loud  voice,  ‘ Why  ask  ye  me  about 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Man  ? He  sits  in  heaven  on  the 
right  hand  of  great  power,  and  will  come  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven.’  And  many  were  convinced  and 
gave  glory  on  the  testimony  of  James,  crying  Ho- 
sannah to  the  Son  of  David.  Whereupon  the  same 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  said  to  each  other,  ‘ We  have 
done  ill  in  bringing  forward  such  a witness  to 
Jesus;  but  let  us  go  up,  and  throw  him  down, 
that  they  may  be  terrified,  and  not  believe  on  him.’ 
Arid  they  cried  out,  saying,  ‘ Oh ! oh ! even  the 
Just  is  gone  astray.’  And  £hey  fulfilled  that  which 
is  -written  in  Isaiah,  ‘ Let  us  take  away  the  just 
man,  for  he  is  displeasing  to  us ; therefore  shall 
they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  deeds.’  They  went 
up  therefore,  and  threw  down  the  Just  one,  and 
said  to  one  another,  ‘ Let  us  stone  James  the 
Just.’  • And  they  began  to  stone  him,  for  he  was 
not  killed  by  the  fall ; but  he  turned  round,  and 
knelt  down,  and  cried,  ‘ 1 beseech  thee,  Lord  God 
Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.’  And  whilst  they  were  stoning  him,  one  of 
the  priests,  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  a son  of  the 
Rechabites  to  whom  Jeremiah  the  prophet  bears  tes- 
timony, cried  out  and  said,  ‘Stop!  What  are  you 
about?  The  Just  one  is  praying  for  you!’  Then 
■ one  of  them,  who  was  a fuller,  took  the  club  with 
which  he  pressed  the  clothes,  and  brought  it  down 
on  the  head  of  the  Just  one.  And  so  he  bore  his 
witness.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  spot  by  the 
temple,  and  the  column  still  remains  by  the  temple. 
This  man  was  a true  witness  to  Jews  and  Greeks 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  And  immediately  Ves- 
pasian commenced  the  siege”  (Euseb.  ii.  23,  and 
Routh,  Eel.  Sacr.  p.  208,  Oxf.  1846). 

For  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  this  extract, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Routh’s  Reliquiae  Sacrae 
(vol.  i.  p.  228),  and  to  Canon  Stanley’s  Apostolical 
Age  (p.  319,  Oxf.  1847).  It  represents  St.  James 
to  us  in  his  life  and  in  his  death  more  vividly  than 
any  modern  words  could  picture  him.  We  see 
him,  a married  man  perhaps  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  but  in 
all  other  respects  a rigid  and  ascetic  follower  after 
righteousness,  keeping  the  Nazarite  rule,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess  (Luke  ii.  37),  serving  the  Lord  in 
the  temple  “ with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and 
day,”  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  as  one  who 
had  attained  to  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood, 
though  not  of  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  (unless 
indeed  we  argue  from  this  that  Clopas  did  belong 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  draw  thence  another  argu- 
ment for  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Clopas 
and  James  the  Lord’s  brother),  and  as  the  very  type 

s The  monument — part  excavation,  part  edifice — 
which  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  “ Tomb  of  St. 
James,”  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  so-called  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  therefore  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  the  Apostle  was  killed,  which 
the  narrative  of  Hegesippus  would  seem  to  fix  as 
somewhere  under  the  south-east  corner  of  the  wall  of 
the  Hamm,  or  perhaps  further  down  the  slope  nearer 
.he  “Fountain  of  the  Virgin.”  [En-rogel.]  It  can- 
aot  at  any  rate  Tie  said  to  stand  “ by  the  Temple.”  The 
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of  what  a righteous  or  just  man  ought  to  be.  If 
any  man  could  have  converted  the  Jews  as  a nation 
to  Christianity,  it  would  have  been  James. 

Josephus’  narrative  of  his  death  is  apparently 
somewhat  different.  He  says  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Festus  and  the  coming  of 
Albinus,  Ananus  the  high-priest  assembled  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  “ brought  before  it  James  the  bro- 
ther of  him  who  is  called  Christ,  and  some  others, 
and  having  charged  them  with  breaking  the  laws, 
delivered  them  over  to  be  stoned.”  But  if  we  are 
to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  of  Hegesippus, 
we  must  suppose  that  they  were  not  actually  stoned 
on  this  occasion.  The  historian  adds  that  the 
better  part  of  the  citizens  disliked  what  was  done, 
and  complained  of  Ananus  to  Agrippa  and  Albi- 
nus, whereupon  Albinus  threatened  to  punish  him 
for  having  assembled  the  Sanhedrim  without  his 
consent,  and  Agrippa  deprived  him  of  the  high- 
priesthood  (Ant.  xx.  9).  The  words  “ brother  of 
him  who  is  called  Christ,”  are  judged  by  Le  Clerc, 
Lardner,  &c.,  to  be  spurious. 

Epiphanius  gives  the  same  account  that  Hege- 
sippus does  in  somewhat  different  words,  having 
evidently  copied  it  for  the  most  part  from  him. 
He  adds  a few  particulars  which  are  probably  mere 
assertions  or  conclusions  of  his  own  ( Haeres . xxix. 
4,  and  lxxviii.  13).  He  considers  James  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a former  wife,  and  cal- 
culates that  he  must  have  been  96  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ; and  adds,  on  the  authority,  as  he 
says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others,  that  he 
wore  the  Trdrahov  on  his  forehead,  in  which  he 
probably  confounds  him  with  St.  John  (Polycr. 
apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  24.  But  see  Cotta,  Be  lam. 
pont.  App.  Joan.  Jac.  et  Marci,  Tub.  1755). 

Gregory  of  Tours  reports  that  he  was  buried, 
not  where  he  fell,  but  on  the  Mount  of  01hres,s  in  a 
tomb  in  which  he  had  already  buried  Zacharias  and 
Simeon  (Be  glor.  Mart.  i.  27).  Eusebius  tells  us 
that  his  chair  was  preserved  down  to  his  time  ; on 
which  see  Heinichen’s  Excursus  (Exc.  xi.  ad  Euseb. 
H.  E.  vii.  19,  vol.  iv.  p.  957,  ed.  Burton). 

We  must  add  a strange  Talmudic  legend,  which 
appears  to  relate  to  James.  It  is  found  in  the 
Midrash  Koheleth,  or  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
and  also  in  the  Tract  Abodah  Zarah  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud.  It  is  as  follows  : “ R.  Eliezer,  the 
son  of  Dam  a,  was  bitten  by  a serpent ; and  there 
came  to  him  Jacob,  a man  of  Caphar  Secama,  to 
heal  him  by  the  name  of  Jesu  the  son  of  Pandera  ; 
but  R.  Ismael  suffered  him  not,  saying,# That  is  not 
anowed  thee,  son  of  Dama.’  He  answered,  ‘ Sutler 
me,  and  I will  produce  an  authority  against  thee 
that  it  is  lawful ;’  but  he  could  not  produce  the  au- 
thority before  he  expired.  And  what  was  the 
authority  ? — This : ‘ Which  if  a man  do,  he  shall 
live  in  them’  (Lev.  xviii.  5).  But  it  is  not  said 
that  he  shall  die  in  them.”  The  son  of  Pandera 
is  the  name  that  the  Jews  have  always  given  to 
our  Lord,  when  representing  Him  as  a magician. 
The  same  name  is  given  in  Epiphanius  (Haeres. 

tradition  about  the  monument  in  question  is  that  St. 
James  took  refuge  there  after  the  capture  of  Christ, 
and  remained,  eating  and  drinking  nothing,  until  our 
Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection 
(See  Quaresmius,  &c.,  quoted  in  Tohler,  Siloah,  &c., 
299.1  The  .egend  of  his  death  there  seems  to  he  first 
mentioned  by  Maundeville  (a.d.  1320  : see  Early  Trav. 
176).  By  the  old  travellers  it  is  often  called  the 
“ Church  of  St.  James.” 
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ixxviii.)  to  the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  and  by  John 
Damascene  (Be  Fide  Orth.  iv.  15)  to  the  grand- 
father of  Joachim,  the  supposed  father  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  For  the  identification  of  James  of  Secama 
(a  place  in  Upper  Galilee)  with  James  the  Just, 
see  Mill  ( Historic . Criticism  of  the  Gospel,  p.  318, 
Camb.  1840).  The  passage  quoted  by  Origen  and 
Eusebius  from  Josephus,  in  which  the  latter  speaks 
of  the  death  of  James  as  being  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  spurious 
(Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  55  ; Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23). 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a reference  to 
James  in  Heb.  xiii.  7 (see  Theodoret  in  loc.),  which 
would  fix  his  death  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
writing  of  that  Epistle.  His  apprehension  by  Ana- 
nus  was  probably  about  the  year  62  or  63  (Lard- 
ner,  Pearson,  Mill,  Whitby,  Le  Clerc,  Tillemont). 
There  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  his  martyrdom 
as  narrated  by  Hegesippus,  except  that  it  must  have 
been  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  be-  | 
tween  70  and  80  vears  old.h  [F.  M.] 

JAMES,  THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF. 

I.  Its  Genuineness  and  Canonicity. — In  the  third 
book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius  makes 
his  well-known  division  of  the  books,  or  pretended 
books,  of  the  New  Testament  into  four  classes. 
Under  the  head  of  bpo\oyovpeva  he  places  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter.  In  the  class  of  dvriKeybpeva  he  places  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  Amongst 
the  j /66a  he  enumerates  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter,  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.  The  at  periled  consist  of 
the  Gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  Matthias,  and  others, 
the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John,  and  others.  The  avri- 
Keyopeva,  amongst  which  he  places  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James,  are,  he  says,  yvdpipa  Up ais  ro7s  tto\- 
\ins,  whether  the  expression  means  that  they  were 
acknowledged  by,  or  merely  that  they  were  known  to, 
the  majority  (H.  E.  iii.  25).  Elsewhere  he  refers 
the  Epistle  to  the  class  of  v69a,  for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  voOevercu  per,  which  wTas  apparently 
misunderstood  by  St.  Jerome  (Be  Vir.  Illust.) ; 
but  he  bears  witness  that  it  was  publicly  read  in 
most  churches  as  genuine  ( H . E.  ii.  23),  and  as 
such  accepts  it  himself.  This  then  was  the  state 
of  the  question  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  ; the  Epistle 
was  accepted  as  canonical,  and  as  the  writing  of 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  by  the  majority, 
but  not  universally.  Origen  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony as  Eusebius  (tom.  iv.  p.  306),  and  probably 
like  him,  himself  accepted  the  Epistle  as  genuine 
(tom.  iv.  p.  535,  &c.).  It  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
version,  and  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  Clement 
of  Rome  (ad  Cor.  x.),  Hennas  (lib.  ii.,  Mand.  xii. 
5),  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haeres.  16,  2),  and  is  quoted 
by  almost  all  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  century,  e.  g. 
Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom  (see  Davidson,  Intr.  to  N.  T.,  iii.  p. 
338).  In  397  the  Council  of  Carthage  accepted  it 
as  canonical,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  no 
further  question  of  its  genuineness  on  the  score  of 
external  testimony.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation the  question  of  its  authenticity  was  again 

h It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Jacobite 
churches  of  the  East — consisting  of  the  Armenians, 
the  Copts,  and  other  Monophysite  or  Futycliian  bodies 
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raised,  and  now  upon  the  ground  of  internal  evr 
dence.  Erasmus  and  Cardinal  Cajetan  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Cyril  Lucar  in  the  Greek  Church, 
Luther  and  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  among 
Protestants,  all  objected  to  it.  Luther  seem*  to 
have  withdrawn  his  expression  that  it  was  “ a right 
strawy  Epistle,”  compared  with  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
after  that  expression  had  been  two  years  before  the 
world.  The  chief  objection  on  internal  grounds  is 
a supposed  opposition  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
James,  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  concerning 
which  we  shall  presently  make  some  remarks.  At 
present  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  noil-universal  reception  of  the  Epistle  in  the 
Early  Church,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  meant  only 
for  Jewish  believers,  and  was  not  likely  therefore  to 
circulate  widely  among  Gentile  Christians,  for  whose 
spiritual  necessities  it  was  primarily  not  adapted  ; 
and  that  the  objection  on  internal  grounds  proves 
nothing  except  against. the  objectors,  for  it  really 
rests  on  a mistake. 

II.  Its  Author. — The  author  of  the  Epistle  must 
be  either  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  according  to  the 
subscription  of  the  Syriac  version  ; or  James  the  son 
of  Alphaeus,  according  to  Dr.  Davidsons  view  (Int. 
to  N.  T.  iii.  p.  312)  ; or  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  the  general  opinion  (see  Euseb.  H.  E. 
ii.  23  ; Alford,  G . T.  iv.  p.  28) ; or  an  unknown 
James  (Luther).  The  likelihood  of  this  last  hypo- 
thesis falls  to  the  ground  when  the  canonical  cha- 
racter of  the  Epistle  is  admitted.  James  the  son 
of  Zebedee  could  not  have  written  it,  because  the 
date  of  his  death,  only  seven  years  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom . of  Stephen,  does  not  give  time  for  the 
growth  of  a sufficient  number  of  Jewish  Christians, 
ev  rfj  diao-iropo.  Internal  evidence  (see  Stanley, 
Apost.  Age,  p.  292)  points  unmistakeably  to  James 
the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  we  have  already  iden- 
tified James  the  Just  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus. 

The  Jewish  Christians,  whether  residing  at  Je- 
rusalem or  living  scattered  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
only  visiting  that  city  from  time  to  time,  were  the 
especial  charge  of  James.  To  them  he  addressed  this 
Epistle ; not  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  (Lardner, 
Macknight,  Hug,  &c.),  but  only  to  believers  in 
Christ,  as  is  undoubtedly  proved  byi.  1,  ii.  1,  ii.  7, 
v.  7.  The  rich  men  of  v.  1 , may  be  the  unbelieving 
Jews  (Stanley,  p.  299),  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  them.  It  is  usual  for 
an  orator  to  denounce  in  the  second  person.  It  was 
written  from  Jerusalem,  which  St.  James  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  left.  The  time  at  which  h« 
wrote  it  has  been  fixed  as  late  as  62,  and  as  early 
as  45.  Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a desire  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a misconstruction  of  St. 
Paul’s  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  in  ii.  14- 
26  (Wiesinger),  and  those  who  see  a reference  to 
the  immediate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  1 
(Macknight),  and  an  allusion  to  the  name  Chris- 
tians in  ii.  7 (De  Wette),  argue  in  favour  of  the 
later  date.  The  earlier  date  is  advocated  by 
Schneckenburger,  Neander,  Thiersch,  Davidson, 
Stanley,  and  Alford  ; chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
Epistle  could  not  have  been  written  by  St.  James 
after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  without  some  allusion 
to  what  was  there  decided,  and  because  the  Gentile 
Christian  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  recognised. 

— do  not  derive  their  title  from  St.  James,  but  from 
a later  person  of  the  same  name,  Jacob  Baradaeus, 
who  died  Bishop  of  Edessa  in  588. 
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III.  Its  object. — The  main  object  of  the  Epistle 
is  not  to  teach  doctrine  but  to  improve  morality. 
St.  James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the  N . T . ; not  in 
such  sense  a moral  teacher  as  not  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a maintainer  and  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine, 
but  yet  mainly  in  this  Epistle  a moral  teacher. 
There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this  characteristic 
of  the  Epistle.  Some  commentators  and  writers 
see  in  St.  James  a man  who  had  not  realised  the 
essential  principles  and  peculiarities  of  Christianity, 
but  was  in  a transition  state,  half- Jew  and  half- 
Christian.  Schneckenburger  thinks  that  Chris- 
tianity had  not  penetrated  his  spiritual  life.  Nean- 
der  is  of  much  the  same  opinion  ( Pjianzung  und 
Leitung,  p.  579).  And  the  same  notion  may  perhaps 
be  traced  in  Prof.  Stanley  and  Dean  Alford.  But  there 
is  another  and  much  more  natural  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  fact.  St.  James  was  writing  for  a 
special  class  of  persons,  and  knew  what  that 
class  especially  needed ; and  therefore,  under 
the  guidance  of  God’s  Spirit,  he  adapted  his  in- 
structions to  their  capacities  and  wants.  Those  for 
whom  he  wrote  were,  as  we  have  said,  the  Jewish 
Christians  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  St. 
James,  living  in  the  centre  of  Judaism,  saw  what 
were  the  chief  sins  and  vices  of  his  countrymen ; 
and,  fearing  that  his  flock  might  share  in  them,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  to  warn  them  against  the  con- 
tagion from  which  they  not  only  might,  but  did 
i n° part,  suffer.  This  was  his  main  object;  but 
there  is  another  closely  connected  with  it.  As  Chris- 
tians, his  readers  were  exposed  to  trials  which  they 
did  not  bear  with  the  patience  and  faith  that  would 
have  become  them.  Here  then  are  the  two  objects  of 
the  Epistle — 1.  to  warn  against  the  sins  to  which  as  j 
Jews  they  were  most  liable ; 2.  to  console  and  exhoit  I 
them  under  the  sufferings  to  which  as  Christians  they  | 
were  most  exposed.  The  warnings  and  consolations  | 
are  mixed  together,  for  the  writer  does  not  seem  to 
have  set  himself  down  to  compose  an  essay  or  a 
letter  of  which  he  had  previously  arranged  the 
heads ; but,  like  one  of  the  old  prophets,  to  have 
poured  out  what  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts, 
or  closest  to  his  heart,  without  waiting  to  connect 
his  matter,  or  to  throw  bridges  across  from  subject 
to  subject.  While,  in  the  purity  of  his  Greek  and 
the  vigour  of  his  thoughts,  we  mark  a man  of  edu- 
cation, in  the  abruptness  of  his  transitions  and 
the  unpolished  roughness  of  his  style  we  may  trace 
one  of  the  family  of  the  Davideans,  who  disarmed 
Domitian  by  the  simplicity  of  their  minds  and  by 
exhibiting  their  hands  hard  with  toil  (Hegesipp. 
apudEuseb.  iii.  20). 

The  Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them 
are — Formalism,  which  made  the  service  (OpycrKeia) 
of  God  consist  in  washings  and  outward  ceremonies, 
whereas  he  reminds  them  (i.  27)  that  it  consists 
rather  in  Active  Love  and  Purity  (see  Coleridge’s 
Aids  to  Reflection,  Aph.  23  ; note  also  Active  Love 
= Bp.  Butler’s  “ Benevolence,”  and  Purity  = Bp. 
Butler’s  “ Temperance”)  ; Fanaticism,  which  under 
the  cloak  of  religious  zeal  was  tearing  Jerusalem 
to  pieces  (i.  20);  Fatalism,  which  threw  its  sins 
on  God  (i,  13)  ; Meanness,  which  crouched  before 
the  rich  (ii.  2)  ; Falsehood,  which  had  made  words 
and  oaths  playthings  (iii.  2-12)  ; Partizanship  (iii. 
14);  Evil-speaking  (iv.  11);  Boasting  (iv.  16); 
Oppression  (v.  4).  The  great  lesson  which  he 
teaches  them,  as  Christians,  is  Patience — Patience 
in  trial  (i.  2)  ; Patience  in  good  works  (i.  22-25)  ; 
Patience  under  provocations  (iii.  17);  Patience  under 
oppression  (v.  7)  ; Patience  under  persecution  (v. 
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10) : and  the  ground  of  their  Patience  is,  that  the 
Coming  of  the  Lord  drawcth  nigh,  which  is  to  right 
all  wrongs  (v.  8). 

IV.  There  are  two  points  in  the  Epistle  which 
demand  a somewhat  more  lengthened  notice.  These 
are  (a.)  ii.  14-26,  which  has  been  represented  as  a 
formal  opposition  to  St.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  Justify 
cation  by  Faith,  and  (b.j  v.  14, 15,  which  is  quoted 
as  the  authority  for  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction. 

(a)  Justification  being  an  act  not  of  man  but  of 
God,  both  the  phrases  “ Justification  by  Faith  ” and 
“ J ustification  by  Works  ” are  inexact.  Justification 
must  either  be  by  Grace,  or  of  Reward.  Therefore 
our  question  is,  Did  or  did  not  St.  James  hold  Justifi- 
cation by  Grace  ? If  he  did,  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  the  Apostles.  Now  there  is  not  one 
word  in  St.  James  to  the  effect  that  a man  can 
earn  his  justification  by  works  ; and  this  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  he  held  Justifica- 
tion of  Reward.  Still  St.  Paul  does  use  the  ex- 
pression “Justified  by  faith”  (Rom.  v.  1),  and  St. 
James  the  expression,  “ Justified  by  works,  not  by 
faith  only.”  And  here  is  an  apparent  opposition. 
But,  if  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  two  Apostles, 
we  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  contradiction  either 
intended  or  possible.  St.  Paul  was  opposing  the 
Judaizing  party,  which  claimed  to  earn  acceptance 
by  good  works,  whether  the  works  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by  themselves.  In  op- 
position to  these,  St.  Paul  lays  down  the  great 
truth  that  acceptance  cannot  be  earned  by  man 
at  all,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God  to  the  Christian 
man,  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
appropriated  by  each  individual,  and  made  his  own 
by  the  instrumentality  of  faith. — St.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  opposing  the  old  Jewish  tenet  that 
to  be  a child  of  Abraham  was  all  in  all ; that  god- 
liness was  not  necessary,  so  that  the  belief  was 
correct.  This  presumptuous  confidence  had  trans- 
ferred itself,  with  perhaps  double  force,  to  the 
Christianized  Jews.  They  had  said,  “ Lord,  Lord,” 
and  that  wTas  enough,  without  doing  His  Father’s 
will.  They  had  recognised  the  Messiah:  what 
more  was  wanted  ? They  had  faith : what  more 
was  required  of  them?  It  is  plain  that  their 
“ faith  ” was  a totally  different  thing  from  the 
“ faith  ” of  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  tells  us  again  and 
again  that  his  “ faith”  is  a “ faith  that  worketh  by 
love;”  but  the  very  characteristic  of  the  “faith” 
which  St.  James  is  attacking,  and  the  very  reason 
why  he  attacked  it,  was  that  it  did  not  work  by 
love,  but  was  a bare  assent  of  the  head,  not  influ- 
encing the  heart,  a faith  such  as  devils  can  have, 
and  tremble.  St.  James  tells  us  that  “ fides  inf  or  - 
mis  ” is  not  sufficient  on  the  part  of  man  for  J usti- 
fication ; St.  Paul  tells  us  that  “fides  formata” 
is  sufficient:  and  the  reason  why  fides  informis  will 
not  justify  us  is,  according  to  St.  James,  because  it 
lacks  that  special  quality,  the  addition  of  which 
constitutes  it  fides  formata.  See  on  this  subject 
Bull’s  Harmonia  Apostolica  et  Examen  Censurae ; 
Taylor’s  Sermon  on  “ Faith  working  by  Love,”  vol. 
viii.  p.  284,  Lond.  1850 ; and,  as  a corrective  of 
Bull’s  view,  Laurence’s  Bampton  Lectures,  iv.  v.  vi. 

(6)  With  respect  to  v.  14, 15,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  ceremony  of  Extreme  Unction  and  the 
ceremony  described  by  St.  James  differ  both  in 
their  subject  and  in  their  object.  The  subject  of 
Extreme  Unction  is  a sick  man  who  is  about  to 
die  ; and  its  object  is  not  his  cure.  The  subject  of 
the  ceremony  described  by  St.  James  is  a sick  man 
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who  is  not  about  to  die ; and  its  object  is  his  cure, 
together  with  the  spiritual  benefit  of  absolution. 
St.  James  is  plainly  giving  directions  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  administering  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Spirit  with  which  the  Church 
was  endowed  only  in  the  Apostolic  age  and  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  following  editions,  &c.,  of  St.  James’  Epistle 
may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  notice.  The  edi- 
tion of  Benson  and  Michaelis,  Halae  Magdeburgi- 
cae,  1746;  Semler’s  Paraphrasis , Halae,  1781; 
Mori  Praelectiones  in  Jacobi  et  Petri  Epistolas, 
Lipsiae,  1794 ; Sehneckenburger’s  Annotatio  ad 
Epist.  Jac.  perpetua,  Stuttg.  1832 ; Davidson’s 
Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  296,  seq., 
bond.  1851  ; Alford’s  Greek  Test.  vol.  iv.  p.  274, 
Lond.  1859. 

The  following  spurious  works  have  been  attributed 
to  St.  James: — 1.  The  Protevangelium.  2.  His- 
toria  de  Nativitate  Mariae.  3.  De  miraculis  in- 
i'antiae  Domini  nostri,  &c.  Of  these,  the  Protevan- 
gelium is  worth  a passing  notice,  not  for  its  contents, 
which  are  a mere  parody  on  the  early  chapters  of 
St.  Luke,  transferring  the  events  which  occurred  at 
our  Lord’s  Birth  to  the  birth  of  St.  Mary  his  mother, 
but  because  it  appears  to  have  been  known  so  early 
in  the  Church.  It  is  possible  that  Justin  Martyr 
{Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  78),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom,  lib.  viii.)  refer  to  it.  Origen  speaks  of  it 
(m  Matt.  xiii.  55);  Gregory  Nyssen  {Op.  p.  346, 
ed.  Paris),  Epiphanius  {Haer.  lxxix.),  John  Da- 
mascene {Orat.  i.  ii.  in  Nativ.  Mariae'),  Photius 
{Orat.  in  Nativ.  Mariae),  and  others  allude  to  it. 
It  was  first  published  in  Latin  in  1552,  in  Greek 
in  1564.  The  oldest  MS.  of  it  now  existing  is  of 
the  10th  century.  (See  Thilo’s  Codex  Apocry- 
phus  Novi  Testamenti,  tom.  i.  pp.  45,  108,  159, 
337,  Lips.  1852.  [F.  M.] 

JAMIN  (I'D' : 'laps'iv,’lapeip,’laplv:  Jamin). 

1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi. 
15;  l Chr.  iv.  24),  founder  of  the  family  ( mish - 
pacah)  of  the  Jaminites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

2.  (Alex. ’IajSetv).  A man  of  Judah,  of  the  great 
house  of  Hezron ; second  son  of  Ram  the  Jerah- 
meelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  who  under  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  read  and  expounded  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  7).  By  the  LXX.  the  greater  part  of 
the  names  in  this  passage  are  omitted. 

JA  MINITES,  THE  ('J'DVl:  6 ’I apivl:  fa- 

milia  Jachinitarum),  the  descendants  of  Jamin  the 
son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

JAM'LECH  (^D> : ’lepo\6x  5 Alex.  ’Apa- 
\r)K : Jemlech),  one  of  the  chief  men  (D'N'KO 
A.  V.  “princes”)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  34),  probably  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (see 
ver.  41). 

JAM'NIA  {'lapvla,  ’lapveia  ; and  so  Josephus : 
Jamnia),  1 Macc.  iv.  15;  v.  58;  x.  69;  xv.  40. 
[Jabneel.] 

JAM'NITES,  THE  (ot  iv  ’I apvelq,  ol  ’I ap- 
virai : Jamnitae),  2 Macc.  xii.  8,  9,  40.  [Jab- 
neel.] 

JAN'NA  (’iai'i'd),  son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of 
Melchi,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  24). 
It  is  perhaps  only  a variation  of  Joannas  or 
John.  [A.  C.  H.] 


JAN'NES  and  JAM'BRES  (idvvrjs,  'lap- 
Ppys),  the  names  of  two  Egyptian  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses.  St.  Paul  alone  of  the  sacred  writers 
mentions  them  by  name,  and  says  no  more  than 
that  they  “ withstood  Moses,”  and  that  their  folly 
in  doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  D 
appears  from  the  Jewish  commentators  that  these 
names  were  held  to  be  those  of  the  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses  and  Aaron,  spoken  of  in  Exodus  (or 
perhaps  their  leaders),  of  whom  we  there  read  th-»* 
they  first  imitated  the  wonders  wrought  by  Moses 
and  Aaron,  but,  afterwards  failing,  confessed  that  the 
power  of  God  was  with  those  whom  they  had  with- 
stood (chap.  vii.  11,  where  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
inserts  these  names,  22,  viii.  18,  19).  With  this 
St.  Paul’s  words  perfectly  agree. 

Jambres  is  written  in  some  codices  Mapfipys : 
both  forms,  the  latter  being  slightly  varied,  are 
found  in  the  Jewish  commentaries  (D“DD'  D")DD ) : 
the  former  appears  to  be  the  earlier  form.  We 
have  been  unable  to  discover  an  Egyptian  name  re- 
sembling Jambres  or  Mambres.  ' The  termination 
is  like  that  of  many  Egyptian  compounds  ending 
with  ra,  “the  sun;”  as  Men-kau-ra,  Mei/%epr/s 
(Manetho,  ivth  Dyn.). 

Jannes  appears  to  be  a transcription  of  the  Egyp- 
tian name  A an,  probably  pronounced  Ian.  It  was 
the  nomen  of  two  kings : one  of  the  xith  Dynasty, 
the  father  or  ancestor  of  Sesertesen  I.  of  the  xiith  ; 
the  other,  according  to  our  arrangement,  fourth 
or  fifth  king  of  the  xvth  Dyn.,  called  by  Manetho 
’lavvas  or  ’lavias  (Jos.)  or  ’Xraav  (Afr.).  See 
Horae  Aegyptiacae,  pp.  174,  5.  There  is  also 
a king  bearing  the  name  Annu,  whom  we  assign 
to  the  iind  Dyn.  {Hor.  Aeg.  p.  101).  The  sig- 
nification of  A an  is  doubtful : the  cognate  word 
Aant  means  a valley  or  plain.  The  earlier  king 
Aau  may  be  assigned  to  the  twenty-first  century 
B.c. : the  later  one  we  hold  to  be  probably  the  second 
predecessor  of  Joseph’s  Pharaoh.  This  shows  that 
a name  which  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  Jannes,  was  in  use  at  or  near  the  period 
of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The  names  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  extremely  numerous  and  very  fluc- 
tuating in  use  : generally  the  most  prevalent  at  any 
time  were  those  of  kings  then  reigning  or  not  long 
dead. 

Our  result  as  to  the  name  of  Jannes  throws  light 
upon  a curious  question  raised  by  the  supposition 
that  St.  Paul  took  the  names  of  the  magicians  from 
a prevalent  tradition  of  the  Jews.  This  conjecture 
is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Theodoret,  who  makes  the 
supposed  tradition  oral.  (Ta  pevroi  tovtwv  ovo- 
paTa  ovk  e/c  T7JS  deias  ypa<pr\s  pepadyicev  6 6e?os 
cnrocrToAos,  aAA’  e/e  rys  dypd<pov  tuv  ’lovSa'uav 
diSacTKaAias  : ad  loc.).  This  opinion  would  be  of 
little  importance  were  it  not  tor  the  circumstance 
that  these  names  were  known  to  the  Gieeks  and 
Romans  at  too  early  a period  for  us  to  suppose  that 
their  information  was  derived  from  St  Paul’s  men- 
tion (see  Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  1 ; Apul.  Apol.  p.  24, 
Bipont. ; Numenius  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  ix.  8). 
It  has  therefore  been  generally  supposed  that  St. 
Paul  took  these  names  from  Jewish  tradition.  It 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an 
inspired  record  for  a baseless  or  incorrect  current 
tradition  to  be  cited ; it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to 
find  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  these  names 
to  be  authentic.  Whether  Jannes  and  Jambres 
were  mentioned  in  some  long-lost  book  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Israelites*  or  whether  there 
were  a veritable  oral  tradition  respecting  them  can* 
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not  now  be  determined.  The  former  is  the  more 
probable  supposition — if,  as  we  believe,  the  names 
are  correct — since  oral  tradition  is  rarely  exact  in 
minute  particulars. 

The  conjecture  of  Majus  ( Observ . Sacr.  ii.  42, 
seqq.,  ap.  Winer,  Realuort.  s.  v.)  that  Jannes  and 
Jainbres  are  merely  meaningless  words  put  for  lost 
proper  names  is  scarcely  worth  refuting.  The 
words  are  not  sufficiently  similar  to  give  a colour 
to  the  idea,  and  there  is  no  known  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  Bible. 

The  Rabbins  state  that  Jannes  and  Jambres  were 
sons  of  Balaam,  and  among  various  forms  of  their 
names  give  Johannes  and  Ambrosius.  There  was 
an  apocryphal  work  called  Jannes  and  Mambres, 
condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius. 

The  Arabs  mention  the  names  of  several  magi- 
cians who  opposed  Moses ; among  them  is  none  re- 
sembling Jannes  and  Jambres  (D’Herbelot,  art. 
Moussa  Ben  Amran). 

There  are  several  dissertations  on  this  subject 
(J.  Grotius,  Diss.  de  Janne  et  Jambre,HsS\i.  1707  ; 
J.  G.  Michaelis,  Id.  Hal.  1747  ; Zentgrav,  Id. 
Argent,  1669  ; Lightfoot,  Sermon  on  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  &c.). 

There  is  a question  of  considerable  interest  as  to 
these  Egyptian  magicians  which  we  cannot  here 
discuss: — Is  their  temporary  success  attributable 
to  pure  imposture?  The  passages  relating  to 
them  in  the  Bible  would  lead  us  to  reply  affirma- 
tively, as  we  have  already  said  in  speaking  of 
ancient  Egyptian  magic.  [Egypt.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

JANO'AH  (ni3' : y ’Avl&x  ; Alex.  ’lavdx  : 
Janoe ),  a place  apparently  in  the  north  of  Galilee, 
or  the  “land  of  Naphtali ” — one  of  those  taken  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  in  his  first  incursion  into  Palestine 
(2  K.  xv.  29).  No  trace  of  it  appears  elsewhere. 
By  Eusebius  and  .Jerome  ( Onom . “ Ianon  ”),  and 
even  by  Reland  {Pal.  826),  it  is  confounded  with 
Janohah,  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  [G.] 

JANOHAH  (nrfl3\  i.e.  Yanochah:  ’I avco/cd, 

but  in  next  verse  Ma^cv ; Alex.  ’Iavu> : Janoe),  a 
place  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (possibly  that 
between  it  and  Manasseh).  It  is  named  between 
Taanath-Sliiloh  and  Atarotli,  the  enumeration  pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east  (Josh.  xvi.  6,  7).  Euse- 
bius ( Onomasticon , “Iano”)  gives  it  as  twelve 
miles  east  of  Neapolis.  A little  less  than  that  dis- 
tance from  Nablus,  and  about  S.E.  in  direction,  two 
miles  from  Akrdbeh,  is  the  village  of  Yanun,  doubt- 
less identical  with  the  ancient  Janohah.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  visited  in  modern  times  by  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  303,  May  8,  1852;  see  also  Rob.  iii. 
297).  It  is  in  a valley  descending  sharply  eastward 
towards  the  Jordan.  The  modern  village  is  very 
small,  but  the  ancient  ruins  “ extensive  and  in- 
teresting.” “ I have  not  seen,”  says  V.,  “ any  of 
Israel’s  ancient  cities  in  such  a condition:  entire 
houses  and  walls  exist,  covered  with  immense  heaps 
of  earth.”  But  there  are  also  ruins  on  the  hill 
N.E.  of  Yanun,  called  Khirbet  Y.,  which  may  be 
the  site  of  the  original  place  (Rob.  297).  [G.] 

JA’NUM  (DU',  following  the  Keri  of  the  Ma- 

sorets,  but  in  the  original  text,  Cetib,  it  is 
Janim : ’lepa'tv  ; Alex.  ’A vov/x  : Janum),  a town 
of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district,  apparently  not 
far  from  Hebron,  and  named  between  Esliean  and 
Beth-tappuah  (Josh.  xv.  53).  It  was  not  known 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (see  Onomast.  “ Ianun  ”), 
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nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  yet  met  w ith  by 
any  modern  investigator.  [G.] 

JA'PHETH  (flB* ; ’I defied ; Japheth),  one  of 
the  three  sons  of  Noah.  From  the  older  in  which 
their  names  invariably  occur  (Gen.  v.  32,  vi.  10) 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  Japheth  was  the 
youngest,  but  we  learn  from  ix.  24  that  Ham  held 
that  position,  and  the  precedence  of  Japheth  before 
this  one  of  the  three  is  indicated  in  the  order  of  the 
names  in  x.  2,  6.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
from  x.  21  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest;  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  word  gad, 61  in  that 
passage  is  better  connected  with  “ brother,”  as  in 
the  Vulg.  “ fratre  Japhet  majore.”  Not  only  does 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language  discountenance 
the  other  construction,  but  the  sense  of  the  passage 
requires  that  the  age  of  Shem  rather  than  of 
Japheth  should  be  there  specified.  We  infer  there- 
fore that  Japheth  was  the  second  son  of  Noah 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  referred  by  the  sacred 
writer  to  the  root  pathah  (HDS),  “ to  extend,”  as 
predictive  of  the  wide  spread  of  his  descendants 
over  the  northern  and  western  regions  of  the  world 
(Gen.  ix.  27).  The  name  has  also  been  referred 
to  the  root  yaphah  (HQ'),  “ to  be  fair,”  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  light  complexion  of  the  Japhetic  races 
(Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  1138;  Knobel,  Volkert.  p.  22). 
From  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  the  mytho- 
logical Iapetus,  some  writers  have  sought  to  esta- 
blish a connexion  between  them.  Iapetus  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
human  race.  The  descendants  of  Japheth  occupied 
the  “isles  of  the  Gentiles”  (Gen.  x.  5),  i.  e.  the 
coast-lands'  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  whence  they  spread  northwards  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  and  a considerable 
portion  of  Asia.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JAPHI'A  (JTiD^  : Qayyal ; Alex.  ’la<paya'i : 
Japhie).  The  boundary  of  Zebulun  ascended  from 
Daberath  to  Japhia,  and  thence  passed  to  Gath- 
hepher  (Josh.  xix.  12).  Daberath  appears  to  be  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  Gath-hepher  may 
possibly  be  el-Meshhad,  2 miles  N.  of  Nazareth. 
Six  miles  W.  of  the  former,  and  2 miles  S.  of 
Nazareth,  is  YafaJ  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
identical  with  Japhia  (Rob.  ii.  343-4):  at  least 
this  is  much  more  probable  than  Chaifa  (Sycamino- 
polis)  in  the  bay  of  Akka — the  suggestion  of  Euse- 
bius ( Onomast . “ Iapheth”),and  endorsed  by  Reland 
{Pal.  826) — an  identification  which  is  neither  ety- 
mologically nor  topographically  admissible.  Yafa 
may  also  be  the  same  with  the  ’I aepa  which  was 
occupied  by  Josephus  during  his  struggle  with  the 
Romans — “ a very  large  village  of  Lower  Galilee, 
fortified  with  walls  and  full  of  people”  ( Vita,  §45  ; 
comp.  37,  and  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6),  of  whom  15,000 
were  killed  and  2130  taken  prisoners  by  the  Romans 
(B.  J.  iii.  7,  §31) ; though  if  Jefat  be  Jotapata 
this  can  hardly  be,  as  the  two  are  more  than  ten 
miles  apart,  and  he  expressly  says  that  they  were 
neighbours  to  each  other. 

A tradition,  which  first  appears  in  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  makes  Yafa  the  birthplace  of  Ze- 
bedee  and  of  the  Apostles  James  and  John,  his 
sons.  Hence  it  is  called  by  the  Latin  monks  of 


* It  should  be  remarked  that  Yafa,  liU  is  the 
modern  representative  of  both  IQ',  i.  e.  Jcppa,  and 
V'S',  Japhia,  two  names  originally  very  distinct. 
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Nazareth  “ San  Giacomo.”  See  Quaresmius,  Elu- 
cidatio,  ii.  843;  and  Early  Trav.  186:  Maunde- 
ville  calls  it  the  “ Castle  of  Saffra.”  So  too  Yon 
Harff,  A.D.  1498  : — “ Saffra,  eyn  casteel  van 
wylcheme  Alpheus  imd  Sebedeus  geboren  waren” 
(Pilgerfahrt,  195).  [G.] 

JAPHI'A  (V'D' : ’le<pOa  ; Alex.  ’laipie  : Ja- 
pilin') . 1.  King  of  Lachish  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  x.  3)  ; one  of  the 
live  “ kings  of  the  Amorites  ” who  entered  into  a 
confederacy  against  Joshua,  and  who  were  defeated 
at  Beth-horon,  and  lost  their  lives  at  Makkedah. 
The  king  of  Lachish  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
in  this  narrative  (ver.  5,  23),  but  his  name  occurs 
only  as  above. 

2.  (’levies,  ’lacpte",  Alex.  ’A (pie:  Japhia).  One 
of  the  sons  of  David,  tenth  of  the  fourteen  born  to 
him  by  his  wives  after  his  establishment  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1 Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6).  In 
the  Hebrew  form  of  this  name  there  are  no  varia- 
tions. The  Peshito  has  Nephia,  and,  in  1 Chr. 
iii.,  Nepheg.  In  the  list  given  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
vii.  3,  §3)  it  is  not  recognizable:  it  may  be 
or  it  may  be  ’levae.  There  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  traditions  concerning  Japhia.  The 
genealogy  is  given  under  David,  p.  409.  [G.] 

JAPH'LET  (D^D^:  ’ia^AVjr ; Alex.  ’I a<pa- 
\r)T : Jephlat'),  a descendant  of  Asher  through 
Beriah,  his  youngest  son ; named  as  the  father  of 
three  Bene-Japhlet  (1  Chr.  vii.  32,  33). 

JAPHLE'TI  = “ the  Japhletite  :” 

’AirraA ip.  ; Alex,  rod  ’I eipaAOl : Jephleti).  The 
“boundary  of  the  Japhletite”  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  south  boundary-line  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  3),  west  of  Beth-horon  the  lower,  and 
between  it  and  Ataroth.  Who  “ the  Japhletite  ” 
was  who  is  thus  perpetuated  we  cannot  ascertain. 
Possibly  the  name  preserves  the  memory  of  some 
ancient  tribe  who  at  a remote  age  dwelt  on  these 
hills,  just  as  the  former  presence  of  other  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  may  be  inferred  from  the  names 
of  Zemaraim,  Ophni  (the  Ophnite),  Cephar  ha- 
Ammonai,  and  others.  [Benjamin,  p.  188  note.'] 
We  can  hardly  suppose  any  connexion  with  Japhlet 
of  the  remote  Asher.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  district.  [G.] 

JA'PHO  OS':  TJ7T7T7} : Joppe).  This  word 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once,  Josh.  xix.  46.  It  is  the 
accurate  representation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  on 
its  other  occurrences  is  rendered  in  the  better  known 
form  of  Joppa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16 ; Ezr.  iii.  7 ; Jon.  i.  3). 

In  its  modern  garb  it  is  Ydfa  (lj[j),  which  is  also 

the  Arabic  name  of  Japhia,  a very  different  word 
in  Hebrew.  [Joppa  ; Joppe.] 

JA'EAH  (iTJ^,  and  in  some  MSS.  mjP  ; 
’laSd:  Jar  a),  a man  among  the  descendants  of 
Saul ; son  of  Micah,  and  great-grandson  of  Merib- 
baal,  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  42,  comp.  40). 
In  the  parallel  list  of  ch.  viii.  the  name  is  mate- 
rially altered  to  Jehoadah. 

JA'REB  (3T  : 'lapel/x,  as  if  DT,  in  both  Hos. 
v.  13  andx.  6 ;a  though  Theodoret  gives  ’lapel in 
the  former  passage,  and  ’I apelp.  in  the  latter ; and 
Jerome  has  J arib  for  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the 

“ As  an  instance  of  the  contrary,  see  Ne/3pwS  for 
Nimrod. 
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LXX.)  is  either  to  be  explained  as  the  proper  name 
of  a country  or  person,  as  a noun  in  apposition,  or 
as  a verb  from  a root  D-IT,  rub,  “ to  contend,  plead.” 
All  these  senses  are  represented  in  the  A.  V.  and 
the  marginal  readings,  and,  as  lias  been  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  the  least  preferable  has  been 
inserted  in  the  text.  Had  Jareb  been  the  proper 
name  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  as  it  would  be  if  this 
rendering  were  correct,  the  word  preceding  (*^D? 
melee,  “ king  ”)  would  have  required  the  article. 
K.  D.  Kimchi  saw  this  difficulty,  and  therefore  ex- 
plained Jareb  as  the  name  of  some  city  of  Assyria, 
or  as  another  name  of  the  country  itself.  The 

Syriac  gives  ydrob,  as  the  name  of  a coun- 

try, which  is  applied  by  Ephrem  Syrus  to  Egypt, 
reference  being  made  to  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  who 
had  sent  to  So  the  king  of  Egypt  for  assistance  in 
his  conspiracy  against  Shalmanezer  (2  K.  xvii.  4). 
So  also  the  ’lapelfi  or  5I apelp.  of  Theodoret  is 
Egypt.  The  clause  in  which  it  occurs  is  supposed 
by  many  to  refer  to  Judah,  in  order  to  make  the 
parallelism  complete ; and  with  this  in  view  Jarchi 
interprets  it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  xvi.  8)  to  aid  him  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Syria  and  Israel.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  two  clauses  do  not  both  refer 
to  Ephraim,  and  the  allusion  would  then  be,  as 
explained  by  Jerome,  to  Pul,  who  was  subsidized 
by  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19),  and  Judah  would  be 
indirectly  included.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate, 
“ avenger”  (“ad  regem  ultorem”),  which  follows 
Symmachus,  as  well  as  those  of  Aquila  (8iKa(o- 
pevov)  and  Theodotion,  “judge,”  are  justified  by 
Jerome  by  a reference  to  Jerubbaal,  the  name  of 
Gideon,  which  he  renders  “ ulciscatur  se  Baal,”  or 
“judicet  eum  Baal,”  “ let  Baal  avenge  himself,” 
or  “ let  Baal  judge  him.”  b The  Targumist  evi- 
dently looked  upon  it  as  a verb,  the  apocopated 
future  Hiphil  of  3-V"),  rub,  and  translated  the 
clause,  “ and  sent  to  the  king  that  he  might  come 
to  avenge  them.”  If  it  be  a Hebrew  word,  it  is 
most  probably  a noun  formed  from  the  above-men- 
tioned root,  like  3'“}',  yarib  (Is.  xlix.  25 ; Ps. 
xxxv.  1),  and  is  applied  to  the  land  of  Assyria,  or 
to  its  king,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  Targum,  but  as  indicating  their  deter- 
mined hostility  to  Israel,  and  their  generally  ag- 
gressive character.  Cocceius  had  this  idea  before 
him  when  he  translated  “ rex  adversarius.”  Michaelis 
(Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.),  dissatisfied  with  the  usua\ 
explanations,  looked  for  the  true  meaning  of  Jareb 

in  the  Syriac  root  ireb,  “to  be  great.” 

X 

and  for  “king  Jareb”  substituted  “the  great 
king,”  a title  frequently  applied  to  the  kings  of 
Assyria.  If  it  were  the  proper  name  of  a place,  he 
says  it  would  denote  that  of  a castle  or  palace  in 
which  the  kings  of  Assyria  resided.  But  of  this 
there  can  be  no  proof,  the  name  has  not  descended 
to  us,  and  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  a symbolical 
sense  as  indicating  the  hostile  character  of  Assyria. 
That  it  is  rather  to  be  applied  to  the  country  than 
to  the  king  may  be  inferred  from  its  standing  in 
parallelism  with  Asshur.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Burst  ( Handw . s.  v.),  who  illustrates  the  symbolical 
usage  by  a comparison  with  Rahab  as  applied  to 

b In  another  place  he  gives  “Jarib;  dijudicans, 

vel  ulciscens”  (de  nom.  Hr.br.). 
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Egypt.  At  the  same  time  he  hazards  a conjecture  I 
that  it  may  have  been  an  old  Assyrian  word, 
adopted  into  the  Hebrew  language,  and  so  modified 
as  to  express  an  intelligible  idea,  while  retaining 
something  of  its  original  form.  Hitzig  {die  12  kl. 
Proph. ) goes  further,  and  finds  in  a mixed  dialect, 
akin  to  the  Assyrian,  a verb  jarbam , which  denotes 
“ to  struggle  or  fight,”  and  jarbech,  the  Aethiopic 
for  “a  hero  or  bold  warrior ;”  but  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  more  evidence  on  the  point. 

Two  mystical  interpretations,  alluded  to  by 
Jerome  as  current  among  commentators  in  his 
time,  are  remarkable  for  the  singularly  opposite 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrived ; the  one  re- 
ferring the  word  to  the  devil,  the  other  to  Christ. 
Rivetus  (quoted  by  Glassius,  Philol.  Sacr.  iv.  tr.  3) 
was  of  opinion  that  the  title  Jareb  or  “avenger” 
was  assumed  by  the  powerful  king  of  Assyria,  as 
that  of  “ Defender  of  the  Faith”  by  our  own 
monarchs.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JAR'ED  (TV,  i.  e.  Jered,  as  the  name  is  given 
in  A.V.  of  Chron.,  but  in  pause  “IT,  from  which 
the  present  form  may  have  been  derived,  though 
more  probably  from  the  Vulgate:  TapeS,  Alex,  also 
Taper  ; N.  T.  TapeS  and  Tdpe0;  Joseph.  T apebrjs: 
Jared),  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  fifth 
from  Adam ; son  of  Mahalaleel,  and  father  of  Enoch 
(Gen.  v.  15,  16,  18,  19,  20;  Luke  iii.  37).  In 
the  lists  of  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  Jered. 

JARESI'AH  T apao-'ia:  Jersia),  a 

Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-Jeroham ; a chief  man 
of  his  tribe,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

JAR'HA  (Vny  : Ta>x^  : Jeraa ),  the  Egyp- 
tian servant  of  Sheshan,  about  the  time  of  Eli,  to 
whom  his  master  gave  his  daughter  and  heir  in 
marriage,  and  who  thus  became  the  founder  of  a 
chief  house  of'the  Jerahmeelites,  which  continued  at 
least  to  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah,  and  from  which 
sprung  several  illustrious  persons a such  as  Zabad 
in  the  reign  of  David,  and  Azariah  in  the  reign  of 
Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  sqq.).  [Azariah  13;  Za- 
bad.] It  is  a matter  of  somewhat  curious  inquiry 
what  was  the  name  of  Jarha’s  wife.  In  ver.  31 
we  read  “ the  children  of  Sheshan,  Ahlai,”  and  in 
ver.  34,  “ Sheshan  had  no  sons  but  daughters.”  In 
ver.  35,  Sheshan’s  daughter  “ bare  him  Attai,” 
whose  grandson  was  Zabad;  and  in  ch.  xi.  41, 
“ Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai.”  Hence  some  have  ima- 
gined that  Jarha  on  his  marriage  with  Sheshan’s 
daughter  had  the  name  of  Ahlai  (interpreted  a “ bro- 
ther-to-me  ”)  given  him  by  Sheshan,  to  signify  his 
adoption  into  Israel.  Others  that  Ahlai  and  Attai 
are  merely  clerical  variations  of  the  same  name. 
Others  that  Ahlai  was  a son  of  Sheshan,  bom  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  But  the  view  which 
the  A.  V.  adopts,  as  appears  by  their  rendering 
in  ver.  31,  the  children  of  Sheshan,  instead 

of  sons,  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one,  viz.  that 
Ahlai  is  the  name  of  Sheshan’s  daughter.  Her  de- 
scendants were  called  after  her,  just  as  Joab,  and 
Abishai,  and  Asahel,  were  always  called  “ the  sons 
of  Zeruiah,”  and  as  Abigail  stands  at  the  head  of 
Amasa’s  pedigree,  1 Chr.  ii.  17.  It  may  be  no- 


* Bertheau’s  remark,  that  none  of  the  persons 
named  in  this  long  genealogy  recur  elsewhere,  is 
singulaily  misplaced. 
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ticed  as  an  undesigned  coincidence  that  Jarha  the 
Egyptian  was  living  with  Sheshan,  a Jerahmeelite, 
and  that  the  Jerahmeelites  had  their  possessions  on 
the  side  of  Judah  nearest  to  Egypt,  1 Sam.  xxvii. 
10;  comp.  2 Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21  ; Josh.  xv.  21 ; 1 Chr. 
iv.  18.  [Jerahmeel  ; Jehudijah.]  The  etymo- 
logy of  Jarha’s  name  is  quite  unknown  (Gesen. 
Thcs.;  Fiirst,  Concord.  &c. ; Burrington’s  Geneal .; 
Beeston,  Geneal . ; Hervey’s  Geneal.,  p.  34;  Ber- 
theau,  on  1 Chr.  ii.  24,  &c.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA’RIB  (^’V  : ’lapifi  ; Alex.  Tapet/3 : Jarib). 

1.  Named  in  the  list  of  1 Chr.  iv.  24  only,  as  a son 
of  Simeon.  He  occupies  the  same  place  as  JachiN 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Num. 
xxvi.,  and  the  name  is  possibly  a corruption  from 
that  (see  Burlington,  i.  55). 

2.  One  of  the  “ chief  men”  (D^fcO,  “ heads”) 
who  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  journey  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16),  whether  Levite  or 
layman  is  not  dear.  In  1 Esdras  the  name  is  given 
as  Joribas. 

3.  A priest  of  the  house  of  Jeshua  the  son  of 
Jozadak,  who  had  married  a foreign  wife,  and  was 
compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  18). 
In  1 Esdras  the  name  is  Joribus. 

4.  (Ta/n/3 ; Alex.  Twapf/3 : 1 Macc.  xiv.  29) . 
A contraction  or  corruption  of  the  name  Joarib, 
which  occurs  correctly  in  ch.  ii.  1. 

JAR'IMOTH  (’I api/AwO:  Larimoth ),  1 Esd 
ix.  28.  [Jeremoth.] 

JAR'MUTH  (rVlDT  : Jarimuth).  1.  (Tept- 
povO ; Alex.  T pipovQ.)  A town  in  the  Shefelah  or 
low  country  of  Judah,  named  with  Adullam,  Socoh, 
and  others  (Josh.  xv.  35).  Its  king,  Piram,  was 
one  of  the  five  who  conspired  to  punish  Gibeon  for 
having  made  alliance  with  Israel  (Josh.  x.  3,  5), 
and  who  were  routed  at  Bethhoron  and  put  to  death 
by  Joshua  at  Makkedah  (23).  In  this  narrative, 
and  also  in  the  catalogue  of  the  “ royal  cities  ” 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  Jarmuth  is  named  next  to 
Hebron,  which,  however,  was  quite  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  Neh.  xi.  29  it  is  named  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  children  of  Judah  after 
the  return  from  captivity.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
either  knew  two  places  of  this  name,  or  an  error 
has  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Onornasticon ; fir 
under  “ Jarimuth  ” they  state  it  to  be  near  Eshtaol 
4 miles  from  Eleutheropolis ; while  under  “ Jirmus  ’ 
they  give  it'  as  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  A site  named 
Yarmuk,  with  a contiguous  eminence  called  Tell- 
Ermud,  was  visited  by  Robinson  (ii.  17),  and  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  193;  Memoir,  324).  It  is  about 
1^  mile  from  Beit-netif,  which  again  is  some 
8 miles  from  Beit-gibrin,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  Shuweikeh  (the  ancient  Socoh)  lies  on 
a neighbouring  hill.  We  have  yet  to  discover  the 
principles  on  which  the  topographical  divisions  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  made.  Was  the  She- 
felah— the  “ low  country  ”• — a district  which  took 
its  designation  from  the  plain'' which  formed  its 
major  portion,  but  which  extended  over  some  of  the 
hill-country?  In  the  hill-country  Jarmuth  is  un- 
doubtedly situated,  though  specified  as  in  the  plain. 
Yarmuk  has  been  last  visited  by  Tobler  (3 tie  Wcm- 
dericng,  120,  462,  3). 

2.  (j)  'Pep-paO  : Alex.  Tepp.w0).  A city  of  Issa- 
char,  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite 
I Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  29).  In  the  specification  of  the 
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boundaries  of  Issachar,  no  mention  is  made  of  Jar- 
muth  (see  Josh.  xix.  17-23),  but  a Remeth  is  men- 
tioned there  (20)  ; and  in  the  duplicate  list  of 
Levitical  cities  (1  Chr.  vi.  73)  Ramoth  occupies 
the  place  of  Jarmuth.  The  two  names  are  modi- 
fications of  the  same  root,  and  might  without  diffi- 
culty be  interchanged.  This  Jarmuth  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  yet  identified.  [Ramoth.]  [G.] 

JARO'AH  (n"lT  : *l5af;  Alex. ’A5 at:  Java), 
a chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

JA'SAEL  (’la<ra7?Aos  ; Alex.  ’A<raT)\os:  Aza - 
bus),  1 Esd.  ix.  30.  [Sheal.] 

JA'SHEN  (|I2^  : ' Aadv  : Jasen).  Bene-Jashen 

— “ sons  of  Jashen  ” — are  named  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  heroes  of  David’s  guard  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  32. 
In  the  Hebrew,  as  accented  by  the  Masorets,  the 
words  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  names 
preceding  or  following  them  ; but  in  the  A.  V.  they 
are  attached  to  the  latter — •“  of  the  sons  of  Jashen, 
Jonathan.”  The  passage  has  every  appearance  of 
being  imperfect,  and  accordingly,  in  the  parallel  list 
in  Chronicles,  it  stands,  “ the  sons  of  Hashem  the 
Gizonite”  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  Kennicott  has  examined 
it  at  length  ( Dissertation , 198-203),  and,  on  grounds 
which  cannot  here  be  stated,  has  shown  good  cause 
for  believing  that  a name  has  escaped,  and  that  the 
genuine  text  was,  “ of  the  Bene-Hashem,  Gouni ; 
Jonathan  beu-Shamha.”  In  the  list  given  by  Jerome . 
in  his  Quaestiohes  Hebraicae,  Jashen  and  Jonathan 
are  both  omitted. 

JA'SHER,  BOOK  OF  “ISD),  or,  as 

the  margin  of  the  A.  Y.  gives  it,  “ the  book  of  the 
upright,”  a record  alluded  to  in  two  passages  only 
of  the  0.  T.  (Josh.  x.  13,  and  2 Sam.  i.  18),  and 
consequently  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The 
former  passage  is  omitted  in  the  LXX.,  while  in 
the  latter,  the  expression  is  rendered  tov 

evdovs : the  Vulgate  has  liber  justorum  in  both  in- 
stances. The  Peshito  Syriac  in  Josh,  has  “the 
book  of  praises  or  hymns,”  reading  for 

“l^H,  and  a similar  transposition  will  account  for 
the  rendering  of  the  same  version  in  Sam.,  “ the 
book  of  Ashir”  The  Targum  interprets  it  “ the 
book  of  the  law,”  and  this  is  followed  by  Jarchi,  who 
gives,  as  the  passage  alluded  to  in  Joshua,  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jacob  with  regard  to  the  future  greatness 
of  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlviii.  19),  which  was  fulfilled 
when  the  sun  stood  still  at  Joshua’s  bidding.  The 
same  Rabbi,  in  his  commentary  on  Samuel,  refers 
to  Genesis  “ the  book  of  the  upright,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,”  to  explain  the  allusion  to  the 
book  of  Jasher  ; and  Jerome,  while  discussing  the 
etymology  of  Israel,”  which  he  interprets  as  “ rectus 
Dei,”  a incidentally  mentions  the  fact  that  Genesis 
was  called  “ the  book  of  the  just  ” (liber  Genesis 
appellatur  evdewu,  id  est,  justorum),  from  its 
containing  the  histovies  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel  (Comm,  in  Jes.  xliv.  2).  The  Talmudists 
attribute  this  tradition  to  R.  Johanan.  R.  Eliezer 
thought  that  by  the  book  of  Jasher  was  signified 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  from  the  expressions  in 
Deut.  vi.  18,  xxxiii.  7,  the  latter  being  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  archery.  In 
the  opinion  of  R.  Samuel  ben  Nachman,  the  book  of 
Judges  was  alluded  to  as  the  book  of  Jasher  (Aboda 
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Zara,  c.  ii.)  ; and  that  it  was  the  book  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  was  held  by  some  Hebrew 
writers,  quoted  without  name  by  Sixtus  Senensis 
(. Bibl . Sand.  lib.  ii.).  R.  Levi  ben  Gershom  re- 
cognises, though  he  does  not  follow,  the  tradition 
given  by  Jarchi,  while  Kimchi  and  Abarbauel  adopt 
the  rendering  of  the  Targum.  This  diversity  of 
opinions  proves,  if  it  prove  nothing  more,  that  no 
book  was  known  to  have  survived  which  could  lav 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  book  of  Jasher. 

Josephus,  in  relating  the  miracle  narrated  in 
Joshua  x.,  appeals  for  confirmation  of  his  account 
to  certain  documents  deposited  in  the  Temple  (Ant. 
v.  1,  §17),  and  his  words  are  supposed  to  contain 
a covert  allusion  to  the  book  of  Jasher  as  the  source 
of  his  authority.  But  in  his  treatise  against  Apion 
( B . I.)  he  says  the  Jews  did  not  possess  myriads 
of  books,  discordant  and  contradictory,  but  twenty- 
two  only ; from  which  Abiclit  concludes  that  the 
books  of  Scripture  were  the  sacred  books  hinted  at 
in  the  former  passage,  while  Masius  understood  by 
the  same  the  Annals  which  were  written  by  the 
prophets  or  by  the  royal  scribes.  Theodoret  (Quaest. 
xiv.  in  Jesum  Nave ) explains  the  words  in  Josh, 
x.  13,  which  he  quotes  as  rb  fiifiX'iov  rb  evpeOev 
(prob.  an  error  for  ev6es,  as  he  has  in  Quaest.  iv. 
in  2 Reg.),  as  referring  to  the  ancient  record  from 
which  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Joshua  derived  the 
materials  of  his  history,  and  applies  the  passage  in 
2 Sam.  ii.  18  to  prove  that  other  documents,  written 
by  the  prophets,  were  made  use  of  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  historical  books.  Jerome,  or  rather  the 
author  of  the  Quaestiones  Hebraicae,  understood  by 
the  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of  Samuel  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  they  contained  the  history  of  the  just 
prophets,  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan.  Another  opi- 
nion, quoted  by  Sixtus  Senensis,  but  on  no  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  the  book  of  eternal  predestination, 
is  scarcely  worth  more  than  the  bare  mention. 

That  the  book  of  Jasher  was  one  of  the  writings 
which  perished  in  the  captivity  was  held  by  R. 
Levi  ben  Gershom,  though  he  gives  the  traditional 
explanation  above  mentioned.  His  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Junius,  Hottinger  ( Thes . Phil.  ii.  2, 
§2),  and  many  other  modern  writers  (Wolfii  Bibl. 
Heb.  ii.  223).  What  the  nature  of  the  book  may 
have  been  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  two  pas- 
sages in  which  it  is  mentioned  and  their  context, 
and,  this  being  the  case,  there  is  clearly  wide  room 
for  conjecture.  The  theory  of  Masius  (quoted  by 
Abicht)  was,  that  in  ancient  times  whatever  was 
worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity, was  written  in  the  form  of  Annals  by 
learned  men,  and  that  among  these  Annals  or  records 
was  the  book  of  Jasher,  so  called  from  the  trust- 
worthiness and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  nar- 
rative, or  because  it  contained  the  relation  of  the 
deeds  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  elsewhere 
spoken  of  under  the  symbolical  name  Jeshurun. 
Of  the  later  hypothesis  Fiirst  approves  ( Handw . 
s.  v.).  Sanctius  (Comm,  ad  2 Reg.  i.)  conjectured 
that  it  was  a collection  of  pious  hymns  written  by 
different  authors  and  sung  on  various  occasions,  and 
that  from  this  collection  the  Psalter  was  compiled. 
That  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred from  the  only  specimens  extant,  which  exhibit 
unmistakeable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm,  but  that 
it  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance  is  not  sup- 
ported by  etymology.  Lowth,  indeed  (Prael.  pp. 


" Dr.  Donaldson  bad  overlooked  this  passage  when 
he  asserted  that  his  own  analysis  of  the  word  “Israel  ” 


had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  all  commentators 
( Jashar , p.  23). 
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306,  307),  imagined  that  it  was  a collection  of  na- 
tional songs,  so  called  because  it  probably  com- 
menced with  TK,  azyashir,  “ then  sang,  &c.,” 

like  the  song  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.  1 ; his  view  of 
the  question  was  that  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
translators,  and  was  adopted  by  Herder.  But, 
granting  that  the  form  of  the  book  was  poetical,  a 
difficulty  still  remains  as  to  its  subject.  That  the 
book  of  Jasher  contained  the  deeds  of  national 
heroes  of  all  ages  embalmed  in  verse,  among  which 
David’s  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  had  an  ap- 
propriate place,  was  the  opinion  of  Calovius.  A 
fragment  of  a similar  kind  is  thought  to  appear  in 
Num.  xxi.  14.  Gesenius  conjectured  that  it  was 
an  anthology  of  ancient  songs,  which  acquired  its 
name,  “ the  book  of  the  just  or  upright,”  from 
being  written  in  praise  of  upright  men.  He  quotes, 
but  does  not  approve,  the  theory  of  Illgen  that, 
like  the  Hamasa  of  the  Arabs,  it  celebrated  the 
achievements  of  illustrious  warriors,  and  from  this 
derived  the  title  of  “ the  book  of  valour.”  But 
the  idea  of  warlike  valour  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
root  yashar.  Dupiu  contended  from  2 Sam.  i. 
18,  that  the  contents  of  the  book  were  of  a military 
nature ; but  Montanus,  regarding  rather  the  etymo- 
logy,  considered  it  a collection  of  political  and 
moral  precepts.  Abicht,  taking  the  lament  of 
David  as  a sample  of  the  whole,  maintained  that 
the  fragment  quoted  in  the  book  of  Joshua  was 
part  of  a funeral  ode  composed  upon  the  death  of 
that  hero,  and  narrating  his  achievements.  At  the 
same  time  he  does  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  one  book  only  is  alluded  to  in  both  in- 
stances. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
is  very  slight  ground  for  any  conclusion  beyond 
that  which  affects  the  form , and  that  nothing  can 
be  confidently  asserted  with  regard  to  the  contents. 

But,  though  conjecture  might  almost  be  thought 
to  have  exhausted  itself  on  a subject  so  barren  of 
premises,  a scholar  of  our  own  day  has  not  despaired 
of  being  able,  not  only  to  decide  what  the  book  of 
Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  of  reconstructing  it  from 
the  fragments  which,  according  to  his  theory,  he 
traces  throughout  the  several  books  of  the  0.  T. 
In  the  preface  to  his  Jashar,  or  Fragmenta  Arche- 
typal Carminum  Hebraicorum  in  Masorethico  Ve- 
teris  Testamenti  textu  passim  tessellata , Dr.  Don- 
aldson advances  a scheme  for  the  restoration  of 
this  ancient  record,  in  accordance  with  his  own  idea 
of  its  scope  and  contents.  Assuming  that,  during 
the  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon,  an 
unwonted  impulse  was  given  to  Hebrew  literature, 
and  that  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  desirous 
of  possessing  something  on  which  their  faith  might 
rest,  the  book  of  “ Jashar,”  or  “ uprightness,”  he 
asserts,  was  written,  or  rather  compiled,  to  meet 
this  want.  Its  object  was  to  show  that  in  the 
beginning  man  was  upright,  but  had  by  carnal 
wisdom  forsaken  the  spiritual  law  ; that  the  Israelites 
had  been  chosen  to  preserve  and  transmit  this  law 
of  uprightness  ; that  David  had  been  made  king  for 
his  religious  integrity,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Solomon,  in  whose  reign,  after  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  the  prosperity  of  the  chosen  people 
reached  its  culminating  point.  The  compiler  of  the 
book  was  probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted 
peihaps  by  Gad  the  seer.  It  was  thus  “ the  first 
offspring  of  the  prophetic  schools,  and  ministered 
spiritual  food  to  the  greater  prophets.”  Rejecting, 
therefore,  the  authority  of  the  Masoretic  text,  as 
^bunded  entirely  on  tradition,  and  adhering  to  his 
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own  theory  of  the  origin  and  subject  of  the  bool:  of 
Jasher,  Dr.  Donaldson  proceeds  to  show  that  it 
contains  the  religioQs  marrow  of  Holy  Scripture. 

In  such  a case,  of  course,  absolute  proof  is  not  to 
be  looked  for,  and  it  would  be  impossible  here  to 
discuss  what  measure  of  probability  should  be 
assigned  to  a scheme  elaborated  with  considerable 
ingenuity.  Whatever  ancient  fragments  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  exhibit  the  nature 
of  uprightness,  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  true 
Israelites,  predict  their  prosperity,  or  promise  future 
blessedness,  have,  according  to  this  theory,  a claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  relics  of  the  book  of 
Jasher.  Following  such  a principle  of  selection, 
the  fragments  fall  into  seven  groups.  The  first 
part,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  man  was 
created  upright  (*^>,  yashar'),  but  fell  into  sin  by 
carnal  wisdom,  contains  two  fragments,  an  Elohistic 
and  a Jehovistic,  both  poetical,  the  latter  being  the 
more  full.  The  first  of  these  includes  Gen.  i.  27, 
28,  vi.  1,  2,  4,  5,  viii.  21,  vi.  6,  3 ; the  other  is 
made  up  of  Gen.  ii.  7-9,  15-18,  25,  iii.  1-19,  21, 
23,  24.  The  second  part,  consisting  of  four  frag- 
ments, shows  how  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  as 
being  upright  (D'"^,  yesharim),  were  adopted  by 

God,  while  the  neighbouring  nations  were  rejected. 
Fragment  (1)  Gen.  ix.  18-27;  fragment  (2)  Gen. 
iv.  2-8,  8-16;  fragment  (3)  Gen.  xvi.  1-4,  15 
16.  xvii.  9-16,  18-26,  xxi.  1-14,  20,  21  ; fragment 
(4)  Gen.  xxv.  20-34,  xxvii.  1-10,  14,  18-20,  25- 
40,  iv.  18,  19,  xx vi.  34,  xxxvi.  2,  iv.  23,  24, 
xxxvi.  8,  xxviii.  9,  xxvi.  35,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1-4, 
11-19,  xxix.  1,  &c.,  24,  29,  xxxv.  22-26,  xxxiv. 
25-29,  xxxv.  9-14,  15,  xxxii.  31.  In  the  third 
part  is  related  under  the  figure  of  the  deluge  how 
the  Israelites  escaped  from  Egypt,  wandered  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  and  finally,  in  the  reign  ot 
Solomon,  built  a temple  to  Jehovah.  The  passages 
in  which  this  is  found  are  Gen.  vi.  5-14,  vii.  6, 
11,  12,  viii.  6,  7,  viii.  8,  12,  v.  29,  viii.  4 ; 1 K. 
vi.  viii.  43 ; Deut.  vi.  18  ; Ps.  v.  8.  The  three 
fragments  of  the  fourth  part  contain  the  divine 
laws  to  be  observed  by  the  upright  people,  and  are 
found  (1)  Deut.  v.  1-22;  (2)  vi.  1-5;  Lev.  xix. 
18;  Deut.  x.  12-21,  xi.  1-5,  7-9;  (3)  viii.  1-3, 
vi.  6-18,  20-25.  The  blessings  of  the  upright  and 
their  admonitions  are  the  subject  of  the  fifth  part, 
which  contains  the  songs  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.), 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  xxiv.),  and  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii.  xxxiii.).  The  wonderful  victories  and  de- 
liverances of  Israel  are  celebrated  in  the  sixth  part, 
in  the  triumphal  songs  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Ex. 
xv.  1-19),  of  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  12-13),  and  ot 
Deborah  (Judg.  v.  1-20).  The  seventh  is  a collec- 
tion of  various  hymns  composed  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  contains  David’s  song  ot 
triumph  over  Goliath  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  ; his 
lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27), 
and  for  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34)  ; his  psalm  of 
thanksgiving  (Ps.  xviii. ; 2 Sam.  xxii.) ; his 
triumphal  ode  on  the  conquest  of  the  Edomites 
(Ps.  lx.),  and  his  prophecy  of  Messiah’s  kingdom 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7),  together  with  Solomon’s  epi- 
thalamium  (Ps.  xlv.),  and  the  hymn  sung  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  (Ps.  lxviii.). 

Among  the  many  strange  results  of  this  arrange- 
ment, Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  are  no  longer  the 
sons  of  Noah,  who  is  Israel  under  a figure,  but  of 
Adam  ; and  the  circumstances  of  Noah’s  life  related 
in  Gen.  ix.  18-27  are  transferred  to  the  latter. 
Cain  and  Abel  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  Abraham  is 
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the  son  of  Abel,  and  Esau  becomes  Lamech  the  son 
of  Methuselah. 

There  are  also  extant,  under  the  title  of  “ the 
Book  of  Jasher,”  two  Rabbinical  works,  one  a 
moral  treatise,  written  in  a.d.  1394  by  R.  Shabba- 
tai  Carmuz  Levita,  of  which  a copy  in  MS.  exists 
in  the  Vatican  Library;  the  other,  by  R.  Tham, 
treats  of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in  eighteen  chapters, 
and  was  printed  in  Italy  in  1544,  and  at  Cracow  in 
1586.  An  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Venice  and 
Prague  in  1625,  and  said  to  have  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  Naples,  was  believed  by  some  Jews  to 
be  the  record  alluded  to  i.n  Joshua.  It  contains 
the  histoi’ical  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  R.  Jacob 
translated  it  into  German,  and  printed  his  version 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1674.  It  is  said  in 
the  preface  to  the  1st  ed.  to  have  been  discovered 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Sidrus,  one  of 
the  officers  of  Titus,  who,  while  searching  a house 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  found  in  a secret  cham- 
ber a vessel  containing  the  books  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  Hagiographa,  with  many  others,  which 
a venerable  man  was  reading.  Sidrus  took  the  old 
man  under  his  protection  and  built  for  him  a house 
at  Seville,  where  the  books  were  safely  deposited. 
The  book  in  question  is  probably  the  production  of 
a Spanish  Jew  of  the  13th  century  (Abicht,  De 
libr.  Recti,  in  Thcs.Nov.  Theol.  Phil.  i.  525-534). 
A clumsy  forgery  in  English,  which  first  appeared 
in  1751  under  the  title  of  “ the  Book  of  Jasher,” 
deserves  notice  solely  for  the  unmerited  success 
with  which  it  was  palmed  off  upon  the  public.  It 
professed  to  be  a translation  from  the  Hebrew  into 
English  by  Alenin  of  Britain,  who  discovered  it  in 
Persia  during  his  pilgrimage.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Bristol  in  1827,  and  was  again  published  in  1833, 
in  each  case  accompanied  by  a fictitious  com- 
mendatory note  by  Wicliffe.  [WV  A.  W.] 

JASHOBE'AM  (DJDB^  : ’Ieo-eflaSa  : Jes- 
baam).  Possibly  one  and  the  same  follower  of  David, 
bearing  this  name,  is  described  as  a Hachmonite 
(1  Chr.  xi.  11),  a Korhite  (1  Chr.  xii.  6),  and  son 
of  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  He  came  to  David  at 
Ziklag.  His  distinguishing  exploit  was  that  he  slew 
300  (or  800,  2 Sam.  xxiii.  8)  men  at  one  time.  He 
is  named  first  among  the  chief  of  the  mighty  men 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  11)  ; and  he  was  set  over  the 
first  of  the  twelve  monthly  courses  of  24,000  men 
who  served  the  king  (xxvii.  2).  In  2 Sam  xxiii.  8, 
his  name  seems  to  be  erroneously  transcribed, 

(A.  V.  “ that  sat  in  the  seat,”),  instead  of 
; and  in  the  same  place  “ Adino  the 
Eznite  ” are  possibly  a corruption  either  of 
irVOrrnK  "niy,  “he  lift  up  his  spear”  (1  Chr. 
xi.  11},  or,  as  Gesenius  conjectures,  of  13 ^yn  13}y), 

which  he  translates,  “ he  shook  it,  even  his  spear.” 
[Eznite.]  [W.  T.  B.] 

JAS'HUB  (1-1K”  ; in  the  Cetib  of  1 Chr.  vii.  1 
it  is  ; in  the  Samaritan  Cod.  of  Num.  xxvi. 
35^1':  Ta<rou/3 : Jasub ).  1.  The  third  son  of 

Issachar,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jashubites 
(Num.  xxvi.  24;  1 Chr.  vii.  1).  In  the  list  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  the  name  is  given  (possibly  in  a con- 
tracted or  erroneous  form,  Gesen.  Thes.  583)  as 
Joe  ; but  in  the  Samaritan  Codex — followed  by  the 
LXX. — Jashub. 

2-  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  a layman  in  the  time 
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of  Ezra  who  had  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr 
x.  29).  In  Esdras  the  name  is  Jasubus. 

JASHU'BI-LE  HEM  (Dili?  in  some 

copies  'h  : leal  hirecrTpeypeu  avTohs,  in  both 
MSS.  : et  qui  reversi  sunt  in  Lahem),  a person 
or  a place  named  among  the  descendants  of  Shelah, 
the  son  of  Judah  by  Bath-shua  the  Canaanitess 
(1  Chr.  iv.  22).  The  name  does  not  occur  again. 
It  is  probably  a place,  and  we  should  infer  from 
its  connexion  with  Maresha  and  Chozeba — if  Cho- 
zeba  be  Chezib  or  Achzib — that  it  lay  on  the 
western  side  of  the  tribe,  in  or  near  the  Shefelah. 
The  Jewish  explanations  of  this  and  the  following 
verse  are  very  curious.  They  may  be  seen  in 
Jerome’s  Quaest.  Ilebr.  on  this  passage,  and,  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  in  the  Targum  oil  the 
Chronicles  (ed.  Wilkins,  29,  30).  The  mention  of 
Moab  gives  the  key  to  the  whole.  Chozeba  is 
Elimelech;  Joash  and  Saraph  are  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,  who  “ had  the  dominion  in  Moab  ” from 
marrying  the  two  Moabite  damsels : Jashubi-Lehem 
is  Naomi  and  Ruth,  who  returned  (Jashubi,  from 
3-1Kb  “ to  return  ”)  to  bread,  or  to  Beth -lehem,  after 
the  famine : and  the  “ ancient  words  ” point  to  the 
book  of  Ruth  as  the  source  of  the  whole.  [G.] 

JASH  UBITES,  THE  (^Jil  ; Samaritan, 
‘Q^IVI : 6 ’lao-ovfii : familia  Jasubitarum).  The 
family  founded  by  Jashub  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num. 
xxvi.  24).  [Jashub,  1.] 

JASI'EL  frwbW : ’Ieo-tn^A  ; Alex.  ’E<r<n^A  : 
Jasiel ),  the  last  named  on  the  increased  list  of 
David’s  heroes  in  1 Chr.  xi.  47.  He  is  described  as 
the  Mesobaite.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

JA'SON  Qlaacou),  a common  Greek  name  which 
was  frequently  adopted  by  Hellenizing  Jews  as  the 
equivalent  of  Jesus,  Joshua  (Jl7j<rot/s ; comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  5,  §l),a  probably  with  some  reference  to  its 
supposed  connexion  with  lacr9ai  (i.  e.  the  Healer ). 
A parallel  change  occurs  in  Alcimus  (Eliakim)  ; 
while  Nicolaus,  Dositheus,  Menelaus,  &c.,  were 
direct  translations  of  Hebrew  names. 

1.  Jason  the  son  of  Eleazer  (cf.  Ecclus.  1. 

27,  ’I -qcrovs  vlds  ’EAea^ap,  Cod.  A.)  was 

one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
to  conclude  a treaty  with  the  Romans  B.C.  161 
(1  Macc.  viii.  17  ; Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §6). 

2.  Jason  the  father  of  Antipater,  who 
was  an  envoy  to  Rome  at  a later  period  (1  Macc.  xii. 
16,  xiv.  22),  is  probably  the  same  person  as  No.  I. 

3.  Jason  of  Cyrene,  a Jewish  historian  who 
wrote  “ in  five  books”  a history  of  the  Jewish  war 
of  liberation,  which  supplied  the  chief  materials  lor 
the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees.  [2  Maccabees.] 
His  name  and  the  place  of  his  residence  seem  to 
mark  Jason  as  a Hellenistic  Jew,  and  it  is  probable 
on  internal  grounds  that  his  history  was  written  in 
Greek.  This  narrative  included  the  wars  under 
Antiochus  Eupator,  and  he  must  therefore  have 
written  after  B.C.  162  ; but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  him  than  can  be  gathered  from  2 Macc.  ii.  19-23. 

4.  Jason  the  High-priest,  the  second  son  of 
Simon  II.,  and  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  high-priesthood  from  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes  (c.  175  B.C.)  to  the  exclusion  of 
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in  the  history  of  Aristeas  (Hody,  De  text.  p.  vii.). 
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lis  elder  brother  (2  Macc.  iv.  7-26,  4 Macc.  iv. 
17  ; Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1).  He  laboured  in  every 
way  to  introduce  Greek  customs  among  the  people, 
and  that  with  great  success  (2  Macc.  iv. ; Joseph. 
i.  c.).  In  order  to  give  permanence  to  the  changes 
which  he  designed,  he  established  a gymnasium 
at  Jerusalem,  and  even  the  priests  neglected  their 
iacred  functions  to  take  part  in  the  games  (2  Macc. 
iv.  9,  14),  and  at  last  he  went  so  far  as  to  send 
a deputation  to  the  Tyrian  games  in  honour  of  Her- 
cules. [Hercules.]  After  three  years  (cir.  B.c. 
172)  he  was  in  turn  supplanted  in  the  king’s  favour 
by  his  own  emissary  Menelaus  [Menelaus],  who 
obtained  the  office  of  High-priest  from  Antiochus 
by  the  offer  of  a larger  bribe,  and  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Ammonites  (2  Macc.  iv.  26). 
On  a report  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  (c.  170  B.C.) 
he  made  a violent  attempt  to  recover  his  power 
(2  Macc.  v.  5-7),  but  was  repulsed,  and  again  fled 
to  the  Ammonites.  Afterwards  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Sparta,  whither 
he  went  in  the  hope  of  receiving  protection  “ in 
virtue  of  his  being  connected  with  them  by  race  ” 
(2  Macc.  v.  9 ; comp.  1 Macc.  xii.  7 ; Frankel, 
Monatsschrift,  1.853,  p.  456),  and  there  “perished 
in  a strange  land  ” (2  Macc.  1.  c. ; cf.  Dan.  xii. 
30  ff. ; 1 Macc.  i.  12  ff.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

5.  Jason  the  Thessalonian,  who  entertained 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked  by 
the  Jewish  mob  (Acts  xvii.  5,  6,  7,  9).  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Jason  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi.  21,  as  a companion  of  the  apostle,  and  one  of 
his  kinsmen  or  fellow-tribesmen.  Lightfoot  con- 
jectured that  Jason  and  Secundus  (Acts  xx.  4) 
were  the  same.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JASPER  (nS^' ; Idcnris ; jaspis ),  a precious 

stone  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in  the  high-priest’s 
breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix.  13),  and  the  first 
of  the  twelve  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19) : the  difference  in  the 
order  seems  to  show  that  no  emblematical  im- 
portance was  attached  to  that  feature.  It  was  the 
stone  employed  in  the  superstructure  (irSd/aycris) 
of  the  wall  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  18).  It 
further  appears  among  the  stones  which  adorned 
the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  Lastly,  it  is  the 
emblematical  image  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being 
(Rev.  iv.  3).  The  characteristics  of  the  stone,  as 
fiir  as  they  are  specified  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xxi.  1 1), 
are  that  it  was  “ most  precious,”  and  “ like  crystal  ” 
(KpvG'i  aWifav  ; not  exactly  “ clear  as- crystal,”  as 
in  A.  V.,  but  of  a crystal  hue ; the  term  is  applied 
to  it  in  this  sense  by  Dioscorides  (v.  160 ; XiQos 
Idcnris,  6 per  rls  e<rn  cr papaybifav , 6 8e  KpocrraX- 
Xa>8r}s) : we  may  also  infer  from  Rev.  iv.  3,  that 
it  was  a stone  of  brilliant  and  transparent  light. 
The  stone  which  we  name  “ jasper  ” does  not 
accord  with  this  description : it  is  an  opaque  species 
of  quartz,  of  a red,  yellow,  green,  or  mixed  brownish- 
yellow  hue,  sometimes  striped  and  sometimes  spotted, 
in  no  respect  presenting  the  characteristics  of  the 
crystal.  The  only  feature  in  the  stone  which  at  all 
accords  with  the  Scriptural  account  is  that  it 
admits  of  a high  polish,  and  this  appears  to  be 
indicated  in  the  Hebrew  name.  With  regard  to 
the  Hebrew  term,  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render  it 
by  the  “onyx”  and  “ beryl”  respectively,  and 
represent  the  jasper  by  the  term  yahalom  (A.  V. 
“emerald”).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
diamond  would  more  adequately  answer  to  the 
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description  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  unless 
that  beautiful  and  valuable  stone  is  represented  by 
the  Hebrew  yashpheh  and  the  Greek  Idcnris,  it  does 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  passages  quoted ; for  the 
term  rendered  “ diamond”  in  Ex.  xxviii.  18  really 
refers  to  the  emerald.  We  are  disposed  to  think, 
therefore,  that  though  the  names  yashpheh , lacnris, 
and  jasper  are  identical,  the  stones  may  have  been 
different,  and  that  the  diamond  is  meant.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JASU'BUS  ( ’lacrovfios : Jasub),  1 Esd.  ix.  30. 
[Jashub,  2.] 

JA'TAL  (’A rdp,  both  MSS. : Azer),  1 Esd.  v. 
28  ; but  whence  was  the  form  in  A.  V.  adopted  ? 
[Ater,  1.] 

JATH'NIEL  : ’levov-rjX ; Alex.  Na- 

Oavd:  Jathanael),  a Korhite  Levite,  and  a door- 
keeper (A.  V.  “ porter”)  to  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
i.  e.  the  tabernacle ; the  fourth  of  the  family  of 
Meshelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

JAT'TIR  (Tfi',  in  Josh.  xv.  48 ; elsewhere 
"in' : ’I edep,  AiXc&fj.,  TedSp,  ’I eOap ; Alex.  ’I e0ep, 
E ledep:  J ether),  a town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain 
district  (Josh.  xv.  48),  one  of  the  group  containing 
Soclio,  Eshtemoa,  &c.  ; it  was  among  the  nine 
cities  which  with  their  suburbs  were  allotted  out 
of  Judah  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  57), 
and  was  one  of  the  places  in  the  south  in  which 
David  used  to  haunt  in  his  freebooting  days,  and 
to  his  friends  in  which,  he  sent  gifts  from  the  spoil 
of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomasticon , Jether)  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a very  large  place  in  the  middle  of 
Daroma,  near  Malatha,  and  20  miles  from  Eleuthe- 
ropolis.  It  is  named  by  Hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish 
traveller ; but  the  passage  is  defective,  and  little 
can  be  gathered  from  it  (Zunz  in  Asher’s  Benj . 
Tudela,  ii.  442).  By  Robinson  (i.  494,  5)  it  is 
identified  with  ’Attir,  6 miles  N.  of  Molada,  and  10 
miles  S.  of  Hebron,  and  having  the  probable  sites  cf 
Socho,  Eshtemoa,  and  other  southern  towns  within 
short  distances.  This  identification  may  be  ac- 
cepted, notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  in  the  dist- 
ance of  Attir  from  Eleutheropolis  (if  Bcit-Jibrin 
be  Eleutheropolis) — which  is  by  road  nearer  30 
than  20  Roman  miles.  We  may  suspect  an  error 
in  the  text  of  .the  Onomast.,  often  very  corrupt ; or 
Eusebius  may  have  confounded  Attir  with  Jutta, 
which  does  lie  exactly  20  miles  from  B.  Jibrin. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  proved  that  B. 
Jibrin  is  Eleutheropolis.  Robinson  notices  that  it 
is  not  usual  for  the  Jod  with  which  Jattir  com- 
mences to  change  into  the  Ain  of  ’ Attir  (Bib. 
Res.  i.  494  note). 

The  two  Ithrite  heroes  of  David’s  guard  were 
probably  from  Jattir,  living  memorials  to  him  of 
his  early  difficulties.  [G.] 

JAV'AN  (|1' ; ’ luvav ; Javan).  1.  A son  of 
Japheth,  and  the  father  of  Elishah  and  Tarshish, 
Kittim  and  Dodanim  (Gen.  x.  2,  4).  The  name 
appears  in  Is.  lxvi.  19,  where  it  is  coupled  with 
Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  and  more  particularly  with 
Tubal  and  the  “ isles  afar  off,”  as  representatives 
of  the  Gentile  world : again  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  Tubal  and  Meshecli,  as  carrying 
on  considerable  commerce  with  the  Tyrians,  who 
imported  from  these  countries  slaves  and  brazen 
vessels:  in  Dan.  viii.  21,  x.  20,  xi.  2,  in  reference 
to  the  Macedonian  empire ; and  lastly  in  Zech.  ix. 
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13,  in  reference  to  the  Graeco-Syrian  empire.  From 
a comparison  of  these  various  passages  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Javan  was  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  race : the  similarity  of  the 
name  to  that  branch  of  the  Hellenic  family  with 
which  the  Orientals  were  best  acquainted,  viz.  the 
Ionians,  particularly  in  the  older  form  in  which 
their  name  appears  (’I dwv),  is  too  close  to  be  re- 
garded as  accidental:  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Sargon  (about  B.c.  709),  in  the  form  of  Yavnan  or 
Yunan,  as  descriptive  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where 
the  Assyrians  first  came  in  contact  with  the  power 
of  the  Greeks,  further  shows  that  its  use  was  not 
confined  to  the  Hebrews,  but  was  widely  spread 
throughout  the  East.  The  name  was  probably  in- 
troduced into  Asia  by  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom 
the  Ionians  were  naturally  better  known  than  any 
other  of  the  Hellenic  races,  on  account  of  their 
commercial  activity  and  the  high  prosperity  of 
their  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  extension  of  the  name  westward  to  the  general 
body  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  became  known  to  the 
Hebrews  through  the  Phoenicians,  was  but  a na- 
tural process,  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
already  had  to  notice  in  the  case  of  Chittim.  It 
can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  early  Hebrews 
themselves  had  any  actual  acquaintance  with  the 
Greeks:  it  is,  however,  worth  mentioning  as  illus- 
trative of  the  communication  which  existed  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  East,  that  among  the  artists 
who  contributed  to  the  ornamentation  of  Esar- 
h addon’s  palaces  the  names  of  several  Greek  artists 
appear  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  (Rawlinson’s  Herod. 
i.  483).  At  a later  period  the  Hebrews  must 
have  gained  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
through  the  Egyptians.  Psammetichus  (B.C.  664- 
610)  employed  Ionians  and  Carians  as  mercenaries, 
and  showed  them  so  much  favour  that  the  war- 
caste  of  Egypt  forsook  him  in  a body : the  Greeks 
were  settled  near  Bubastis,  in  a part  of  the  country 
with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar  [Herod,  ii.  154). 
The  same  policy  was  followed  by  the  succeeding 
monarchs,  especially  Amasis  (571-525),  who  gave 
the  Greeks  Naucratis  as  a commercial  emporium. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  any  information  which 
the  Hebrews  acquired  in  relation  to  the  Greeks 
must  have  been  through  the  indirect  means  to 
which  we  have  adverted:  the  Greeks  themselves 
were  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the  southern 
coast  of  Syria  until  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  earliest  notices  of  Palestine  occur  in 
the  works  of  Heeataeus  (b.c.  549-486),  who  men- 
tions only  the  two  towns  Canytis  and  Cardytus ; 
the  next  are  in  Herodotus,  who  describes  the  coun- 
try as  Syria  Palaestina,  and  notices  incidentally  the 
towns  Ascalon,  Azotus,  Ecbatana  (Batanaea?),  and 
Cadytis,  the  same  as  the  Canytis  of  Heeataeus, 
probably  Gaza.  These  towns  were  on  the  border 
of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  the  uncertain  Ec- 
batana ; and  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
no  Greek  had,  down  to  this  late  period,  travelled 
Ihrough  Palestine. 

2 . A town  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  ( Yemen), 
whither  the  Phoenicians  traded  (Ez.  xxvii.  19) : 
the  connexion  with  Uzal  decides  in  favour  of  this 
place  rather  than  Greece,  as  in  the  Vulg.  The 
same  place  may  be  noticed  in  Joel  iii.  6 : the 
parallelism  to  the  Sabaeans  in  ver.  8,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Phoenicians  bought  instead  of  selling  slaves  | 
to  the  Greeks  (Ez.  xxvii.  13),  are  ir  favour  of  this  I 
view.  [W.  L.  B.] 


JEBERECHIAH 
JAVELIN.  [Arms.] 

JA'ZAR  (f)  'laC’fip  ; Alex.  ’I a£r]i : Gazer), 

1 Macc.  v.  8.  [Jaazer.] 

JA'ZER  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  3 ; Josh.  xxi.  39, 

2 Sam.  xxiv.  5 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  81,  xxvi.  31 ; Is.  xvi. 
8,9;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  [Jaazer.] 

JAZIZ  (PP  : ’Ia£I£;  Alex.  ’Icocr^i^:  Jaziz), 
a Hagarite  who  had  charge  of  the  “flecks,”  i.  e. 
the  sheep  and  goats  (fNtfH),  of  king  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  31),  which  were  probably  pastured  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  nomad  country  where  the 
forefathers  of  Jaziz  had  for  ages  roamed  (comp.  v. 
19-22). 

JE'ARIM,  MOUNT  (Dv"1,V'”"in : TroAis'lap'iv 
Alex.  ’I apip. : Mons  Jarim),  a place  named  in  spe- 
cifying the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
10).  The  boundary  ran  from  Mount  Seir  to  “ the 
shoulder  of  Mount  Jearim,  which  is  Cesalon  ” — 
that  is,  Cesalon  was  the  landmark  on  the  mountain. 
Kesla  stands,  7 miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem,  “ on 
a high  point  on  the  north  slope  of  the  lofty  ridge 
between  Wady  Ghurab  and  W.  Ismail.  The  latter 
of  these  is  the  south-western  continuation  of  W. 
Beit  Hanina,  and  the  former  runs  parallel  to  and 
northward  of  it,  and  they  are  separated  by  this 
ridge,  which  is  probably  Mount  Jearim  ” (Rob.  iii. 
154).  If  Jearim  be  taken  as  Hebrew  it  signifies 
“ forests.”  Forests  in  our  sense  of  the  word  there 
are  none : but  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  latest 
traveller  that  “ such  thorough  woods,  both  for 
loneliness  and  obscurity,  he  had  not  seen  since  he 
left  Germany”  (Tobler,  Wanderung,  1857,  p.  178). 
Kirjath-  Jearim  (if  that  be  Kuriet  el-Enab ) is  only 
2^  miles  off  to  the  northward,  separated  by  the 
deep  and  wide  hollow  of  Wady  Ghurab.  [Che- 
SALON.]  [G.] 

JEA'TERAI  0*]r)5P  : ’leOpt  : Jethrai ),  a 
Gershonito  Levite,  son  of  Zcrah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21) ; 
apparently  the  head  of  his  family  at  the  time  that 
the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  was  instituted  by 
David  (comp.  ver.  31).  In  the  reversed  genealogy 
of  the  descendants  of  Gershom,  Zerah’s  son  is  stated 
as  Ethni  COfiK,  ver.  41).  The  two  names  have 
quite  similarity  enough  to  allow  of  the  one  being 
a corruption  of  the  other,  though  the  fact  is  not 
ascertainable. 

JEBERECHI'AH  (•liTO'lIP,  with  the  final  u: 
Bapax'ias:  Barachias ),  father  of  a certain  Zecha- 
riah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2. 
As  this  form  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  both  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  Berechiah,  it  is  pro- 
bably only  an  accidental  corruption.  Possibly  a ' 
was  in  some  copy  by  mistake  attached  to  the  pre- 
ceding p,  so  as  to  make  it  plural,  and  thence 
was  transferred  to  the  following  word,  Berechiah. 
Berechiah  and  Zechariah  are  both  common  names 
among  the  priests  (Zech.  i.  1).  These  are  not  the 
Zacharias  and  Barachias  mentioned  as  father  and  son, 
Matt,  xxiii.  35,  as  it  is  certain  that  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  is  there  meant. 
They  may  however  be  of  the  same  family ; and  if 
Berechiah  was  the  father  of  the  house,  not  of  the 
individuals,  the  same  person  might  be  meant  in 
Is.  viii.  2 and  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  It  is  singular  that 
Josephus  ( B . J.  iv.  5,  §4)  mentions  another  Zacha- 
rias, son  of  Baruch,  who  was  slain  by  the  Jews  in  the 
Temple  shortly  before  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem 
began.  (See  Whiston’s  note,  ad  loc .)  [A.  C.  K.] 
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JEBUS  (D-12)  : ’IejSous  i Jebus),  one  of  the 
names  of  J erusalem , the  city  of  the  Jebusites,  also 
called  Jebusi.  It  occurs  only  twice:  first  in  con- 
nexion with  the  journey  of  the  Levite  and  his  un- 
happy concubine  from  Bethlehem  to  Gibeah  (Judg. 
xix.  10,  11);  and  secondly,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  capture  of  the  place  by  David  in  1 Chr.  xi. 
4,  5.  In  2 Sam.  v.  6-9  the  name  Jerusalem  is 
employed.  By  Gesenius  ( Thes . 189,  D13)  and 
Fiirst  ( Handwb . 477)  Jebus  is  interpreted  to  mean 
a place  dry  or  down-trodden  like  a threshing-floor  ; 
an  interpretation  which  by  Ewald  (iii.  155)  and 
Stanley  (JS.  § P.  177)  is  taken  to  prove  that  Jebus 
must  have  been  the  south-western  hill,  the  “ dry 
rock  ” of  the  modern  Zion,  and  “ not  the  Mount 
Moriah,  the  city  of  Solomon,  in  whose  centre  arose 
the  perennial  spring.”  But  in  the  great  uncer- 
tainty which  attends  these  ancient  names,  this  is, 
to  -say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  Jebus  was  the  city 
of  the  Jebusites.  Either  the  name  of  the  town  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  tribe,  or  the  reverse. 
If  the  former,  then  the  interpretation  just  quoted 
falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  latter,  then  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Jebus  is  thrown  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Canaanite  race — so  far  at  any  rate 
as  to  make  its  connexion  with  a Hebrew  root  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  [G.] 

JEB'USI  0p-*Q* n = “ the  Jebusite ’Upovcral, 

’iejS ovs : Jebusaeus),  the  name  employed  for  the 
city  of  Jebus,  only  in  the  ancient  document  de- 
scribing the  landmarks  and  the  towns  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii. 
16,  28).  In  the  first  and  last  place  the  explanatory 
words,  “which  is  Jerusalem,”  are  added.  In  the 
first,  however,  our  translators  have  given  it  as 
“ the  Jebusite.” 

A parallel  to  this  mode  of  designating  the  town 
by  its  inhabitants  is  found  in  this  very  list  in 
Zemaraim  (xviii.  22),  Avim  (23),  Ophni  (24),  and 
Japhletite  (xvi.  3),  &c.  [G.] 

JEB'USITE,  JEBUSITES,  THE.  Although 
these  two  forms  are  indiscriminately  employed  in 
the  A.  V.,  yet  in  the  original  the  name,  whether 
applied  to  individuals  or  to  the  nation,  is  never 
found  in  the  plural ; always  singular.  The  usual 
form  is  ; but  in  a few  places — viz.,  2 Sam. 

v.  6,  xxiv.  16,  18  ; 1 Chr*  xxi. . 18  only — it  is 
'pi'll.  Without  the  article,  'D-ll',  it  occurs  in 

2 Sam.  v.  8 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  6 ; Zech.  ix.  7.  In  the 
two  first  of  these  the  force  is  much  increased  by 
removing  the  article  introduced  in  the  A.  Y.,  and 
reading  “ and  smiteth  a Jebusite.”  We  do  not 
hear  of  a progenitor  to  the  tribe,  but  the  name 
which  would  have  been  his  had  he  existed  has 
attached  itself  to  the  city  in  which  we  meet  with 
the  Jebusites  in  historic  times.  [Jebus.]  The 
LXX.  give  the  name  ’IejSotaratos : Vulg.  Jebusaeus. 

1.  According  to  the  table  in  Genesis  x.  “the 
Jebusite”  is  the  third  son  of  Canaan.  His  place  in 
the  list  is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  (Gen. 
x.  16 ; 1 Chr.  i.  14),  a position  which  the  tribe 
maintained  long  after  (Num.  xiii.  29  ; Josh.  xi. 
3)  ; and  the  same  connexion  is  traceable  in  the 


* In  ver.  5 the  king  of  Jerusalem  is  styled  one  of 
the  “ five  kings  of  the  Amorites.”  But  the  LXX. 
(both  MSS.)  have  i w ’Ie/SovomW  of  the  Jebusites. 

b By  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  13,  §9)  Araunah  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  David’s  chief  friends  (iv  roc?  fxa- 
Aioto.  AaviSov),  and  to  have  been  expressly  spared  by 
VOL.  I 
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words  of  Ezekiel  (xvi.  3,  45),  who  addresses  .Jeru- 
salem as  the  fruit  of  the  union  of  an  Amorite  with 
a Hittite.  But  in  the  formula,  by  which  the  Pro- 
mised Land  is  so  often  designated,  the  Jebusites 
are  unifoi’mly  placed  last,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  their  small  number,  or  their  quiet  disposition. 
See  Gen.  xv.  21  ; Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23, 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh, 
iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11  ; 1 K.  ix.  20;  2 Chr. 
viii.  7 ; Ezr.  ix.  1 ; Neh.  ix.  8. 

2.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  people  is  in 
the  invaluable  report  of  the  spies — “ the  Hittite, 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain  ” (Hum.  xiii.  29).  This  was  forty  years 
before  the  entrance  into  Palestine,  but  no  change 
in  their  habitat  had  been  made  in  the  interval ; for 
when  Jabin  organised  his  rising  against  Joshua  he 
sent  amongst  others  “ to  the  Amorite,  the  Hittite,  the 
Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  mountain  ” (Josh, 
xi.  3).  A mountain-tribe  they  were,  and  a moun- 
tain-tribe they  remained.  “ Jebus,  which  is  Jeru- 
salem,” lost  its  king  in  the  slaughter  of  Bethhoron 
(Josh.  x.  1,  5,  26  ; comp.  xii.  10)— -was  sacked 
and  burnt  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  21),  and 
its  citadel  finally  scaled  and  occupied  by  David 
(2  Sam.  v.  6) ; but  Still  the  Jebusites  who  in- 
habited Jerusalem,  the  “ inhabitants  of  the  land,” 
could  not  be  expelled  from  their  mountain-seat, 
but  continued  to  dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  to  a very  late  date  (Josh.  xv.  8,  63  ; 
Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11).  This  obstinacy  is  characteristic 
of  mountaineers,  and  the  few  traits  we  possess  of 
the  Jebusites  show  them  as  a warlike  people.  Be- 
fore the  expedition  under  Jabin,  Adoni-Zedek,  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  had  himself  headed  the  attack 
on  the  Gibeonites,  which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of 
Bethhoron,  and  cost  him  his  life  on  that  eventful 
evening  under  the  trees  at  Makkedah.3  That  they 
were  established  in  the  strongest  natural  fortress  of 
the  country  in  itself  says  much  for  their  courage 
and  power,  and  when  they  lost  it,  it  was  through 
bravado  rather  than  from  any  cowardice  on  their 
part.  [Jerusalem.] 

After  this  they  emerge  from  the  darkness  but 
once,  in  the  person  of  Araunah b the  Jebusite, 
“Araunah  the  king”  nJIIX),  who  ap- 

pears before  us  in  true  kingly  dignity  in  his  well- 
known  transaction  with  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23; 
1 Chr.  xix.  23).  The  picture  presented  us  in 
these  well-known  passages  is  a very  interesting  one. 
We  see  the  fallen  Jebusite  king  and  his  four  sons 
on  their  threshing-floor  on  the  bald  top  of  Moriah, 
treading  out  their  wheat  (E/H : A.  Y.  “ threshing  ”) 
by  driving  the  oxen  with  the  heavy  sledges 

A.  Y.  “threshing  instruments”)  over  the  corn, 
round  the  central  heap.  We  see  Araunah  on  the 
approach  of  David  fall  on  his  face  on  the  ground, 
and  we  hear  him  ask,  “ Why  is  my  lord  the  king 
come  to  his  slave?”  followed  by  his  willing  sur- 
render of  all  his  property.  But  this  reveals  no 
traits  peculiar  to  the  Jebusites,  or  characteristic  of 
them  more  than  of  their  contemporaries  in  Israel, 
or  in  the  other  nations  of  Canaan.  The  early  judges 
and  kings  of  Israel  threshed  wheat  in  the  wine- 

him  when  the  citadel  was  taken.  If  there  is  ariy 
truth  in  this,  David  no  doubt  made  his  friendship 
during  his  wanderings,  when  he  also  acquired  that  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite,  Ahknelech,  Sibbechai,  and  others 
of  his  associates  who  belonged  to  the  old  nations. 

3 P 
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press  (Judg.  vi.  11),  followed  the  herd  out  of  the 
field  (1  Sam.  xi.  5),  and  were  taken  from  the  sheep- 
cotes  (2  Sam.  vii.  8),  and  the  pressing  courtesy  of 
Araunah  is  closely  paralleled  by  that  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite  in  his  negotiation  with  Abraham. 

We  are  not  favoured  with  further  traits  of  the 
Jebusites,  nor  with  any  clue  to  their  religion  or 
rites. 

Two  names  of  individual  Jebusites  are  preserved. 
In  Adonizedek  the  only  remarkable  thing  is  its 
Hebrew  form,  in  which  it  means  “ Lord  of  justice.” 

That  of  Araunah  is  much  more  uncertain — so 
much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  possess  it 
more  nearly  in  its  original  shape.  In  the  short 
narrative  of  Samuel  alone  it  is  given  in  three  forms 
— “the  Avarnah”  (ver.  16);  Araneah  (18); 
Aravnah,  or  Araunah  (20,  21).  In  Chronicles  it 
is  Arnan,  while  by  the  LXX.  it  is  'Opva,  and  by 
Josephus  'OpSvva.  [Araunah  ; Ornan.] 

In  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  ashes 
of  Barnabas,  after  his  martyrdom  in  Cyprus,  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  a cave,  “ where  the  race 
of  the  Jebusites  formerly  dwelt and  previously  to 
this  is  mentioned  the  arrival  in  the  island  of  a “ pious 
Jebusite,  a kinsman  of  Nero  ” (Act.  Apost.  Apocr. 
pp.  72,  73,  ed.  Tisch.).  [G.] 

JECAMIAH  ( ITpiA  «.  e.  Jekamiah,  as  the 

name  is  elsewhere  given:  ’UKepla,  Alex.  ’Ie/ceia'a: 
Jecemia ),  one  of  a batch  of  seven,  including  Sala- 
thiel  and  Fedaiah,  who  were  introduced  into  the 
royal  line,  on  the  failure  of  it  in  the  person  of  Je- 
hoiachin  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  They  were  all  appa- 
rently sons  of  Neri,  of  the  line  of  Nathan,  since 
Salathiel  certainly  was  so  (Luke  iii.  27).  [Gene- 
alogy of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  675a.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JECHOLFAH  (-IH^O?,  with  the  final  u: 

'Iex^Aia,  Alex.  ’Iexe^ua  ; Joseph.  ’AxtaA as:  Je- 
chclia ),  wife  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  mother 
of  Azariah  or  Uzziah  his  successor  (2  K.  xv.  2). 
Both  this  queen  and  Jehoaddan,  the  mother  of 
her  husband,  are  specified  as  “ of  Jerusalem.”  In 
the  A.  V.  of  Chronicles  her  name  is  given  as 
Jecoliah. 

JECHONIAS  ('Uxovias : Jechonias ).  1.  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  of  king  Jechoniah,  fol- 
lowed by  our  translators  in  the  books  rendered  from 
the  Greek,  viz.,  Esth.  xi.  4 ; Bar.  i.  3,  9 ; Matt.  i. 
11,  12. 

2.  1 Esd.  viii.  92.  [Shechaniah.] 
JECOLIAH  (rvbDI  : ’iexeAla  : Jechelid), 

2 Chr.  xxvi.  3.  In  the  original  the  name  differs 
from  its  form  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Kings, 
only  in  not  having  the  final  u.  [Jecholiah.] 

JECONIAH  (HW;  excepting  once,  -inW, 
with  the  final  ft,  Jer.  xxiv.  1 ; and  once  in  Cetib, 
JV3D?,  Jer.  xxvii.  20:  Aexovias : Jechonias),  an 
altered  form  of  the  name  of  Jehoiachtn,  last  but 
one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  which  is  found  in  the 
following  passages: — 1 Chr.  iii.  16,  17  ; Jer.  xxiv. 
1,  xxvii.  20,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  1 ; Esth.  ii.  6.  It  is 
still  further  abbreviated  to  Coniah.  See  also  Je- 
chonias and  JOACIM. 

JECONIAS  ('Uxovias:  Jechonias ),  1 Esd.  i. 

9.  [ Conaniah.] 

JEDAIAH  (n'ln' : IcoSae,  ’I eSove,  ’I aSia  : 

Jndaia,  Jedei).  1.  Head  of  the  second  course  of 
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priests,  as  they  were  divided  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some  of  them  survived  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  ap- 
pears from  Ezr.  ii.  36,  Neh.  vii.  39 — “ the  children 
of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house  of  Jeshua,  973.”  The  addi- 
tion “ of  the  house  of  Jeshua”  indicates  that  there 
were  two  priestly  families  of  the  name  of  Jedaiah, 
which  it  appears  from  Neh.  xii.  6,  7,  19,  21,  was 
actually  the  case.  If  these  sons  of  Jedaiah  had  for 
their  head  Jeshua,  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel,  as  the  Jewish  tradition  says  they  had 
(Lewis’s  Orig.  Heb.  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii.),  this  may  he 
the  reason  why,  in  1 Chr.  ix.  10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10, 
the  course  of  Jedaiah  is  named  before  that  of  Joia- 
rib,  though  Joiarib’s  was  the  first  course.  But 
perhaps  Jeshua  was  another  priest  descended  from 
Jedaiah,  from  whom  this  branch  sprung.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a corrupt  reading  in  Neh.  xi.  10  which  makes 
Jedaiah  son  of  Joiarib.  1 Chr.  ix.  10  preserves  the 
true  text.  In  Esdras  the  name  is  Jeddu. 

2.  A priest  in  the  time  of  Jeshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  10,  14).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEDAIAH  (!YH) : ’IeStd;  Alex. ’E8ia,’le8afa 

Idaia,  Jedaia).  This  is  a different  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  two  are  identical  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  A man  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Simeon  as 
a forefather  of  Ziza,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe, 
apparently  in  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  37). 

2.  Son  of  Harumaph;  a man  who  did  his  part 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  10). 

JED'DU  (’IeSSou:  Jeddus ),  1 Esd.  v.  24. 
[Jedaiah,  1.] 

JEDE'US  (’IeSatos : Jeddeus ),  1 Esd.  ix.  30. 
[Adaiah,  5.] 

JEDIAEL  (^KSJ'T  ; ’IeSifjA ; JadieT).  1.  A 
chief  patriarch  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  from 
whom  sprung  many  Benjamite  houses  of  fathers, 
numbering  17,200  mighty  men  of  valour,  in  the 
days  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  6,  11).  It  is 
usually  assumed  that  Jediael  is  the  same  as  Ashbel 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21  ; Num.  xxvi.  38;  1 Chr.  viii.  1). 
But  though  this  may  be  so,  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty.  [Becher  ; Bela.]  Jediael  might 
be  a later  descendant  of  Benjamin  not  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch,  but  who,  from  the  fruitfulness  of 
his  house  and  the  decadence  of  elder  branches,  rose 
to  the  first  rank. 

2.  Second  son  of  Meshelemiah,  a Levite,  of  the 

sons  of  Ebiasaph  the  son  of  Korah.  One  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  temple  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2).  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  SonofShimri;  one  of  the  heroes  of  David’s 
guard  in  the  enlarged  catalogue  of  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xi.  45).  In  the  absence  of  further  information, 
we  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  the  same 
person  as 

4.  ('P wdi'fjX ; Alex.  ’IeSt^A),  one  of  the  chiefs 
(lit.  “heads”)  of  the  thousands  of  Manasseh  who 
joined  David  on  his  march  from  Aphek  to  Ziklag 
when  he  left  the  Philistine  army  on  the  eve  of 
Gilboa,  and  helped  him  in  his  revenge  on  the  ma- 
rauding Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20;  comp.  1 Sam. 
xxix.,  xxx.). 

JEDI'DAH  (rVVT,  “darling:”  ’Ie8i'a;  Alex. 
’E 8t8a  : Idicla ),  queen  of  Amon,  and  mother  of  the 
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good  king  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  1).  She  was  a native 
of  Bozkath  near  Lachish,  the  daughter  of  a certain 
Adaiah.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  4,  §1)  her  name  is 
given  as  ’leSfs. 

JEDIDIAH  (flJTT,  “darling  of  Jehovah:” 
TeSStSf ; Alex.  ’E tedtSid  : Amabilis  Domino ),  the 
name  bestowed,  through  Nathan  the  prophet,  on 
David’s  son  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 

Bathsheba’s  first  child  had  died — •“  Jehovah  struck 
it”  (ver.  15).  A second  son  was  born,  and  David 
— whether  in  allusion  to  the  state  of  his  external 
affairs,  or  to  his  own  restored  peace  of  mind — called 
his  name  Shelomoh  (“Peaceful”);  and  Jehovah 
loved  the  child,  i.  e.  allowed  him  to  live.  And 
David  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to  obtain  through 
him  some  oracle  or  token  of  the  Divine  favour  on  the 
babe,  and  the  babe’s  name  was  called  Jedid-Jah. 
It  is  then  added  that  this  was  done  “ because  of 
Jehovah.”  The  clue  to  the  meaning  of  these  last 
words,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  circumstance,  seems 
to  reside  in  the  fact  that  “Jedid”  and  “David” 
are  both  derived  from  the  same  root,  or  from  two 
very  closely  related  (see  Gesen.  Thes.  565 a — “ 
idem  quod  TV7!  ”).  To  us  these  plays  on  words  have 
little  or  no  significance ; but  to  the  old  Hebrews, 
as  to  the  modern  Orientals,  they  were  full  of  mean- 
ing. To  David  himself,  the  “ darling  ” of  his  family 
and  his  people,  no  more  happy  omen,  no  more 
precious  seal  of  his  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour 
after  his  late  fall,  could  have  been  afforded,  than  this 
announcement  by  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of  his 
child  was  to  combine  his  own  name  with  that  of 
Jehovah — Jedid-Jah,  “ darling  of  Jehovah.” 

The  practice  of  bestowing  a second  name  on 
children,  in  addition  to  that  given  immediately  on 
birth — such  second  name  having  a religious  bearing, 
as  Noor-ed-Din,  Saleh-ed-Din  (Saladin),  &c. — still 
exists  in  the  East.  [G.] 

JEDUTHUN  (pirns  except  in  1 Chr.  xvi. 
38  ; Noh.  xi.  17  ; Ps.  xxx.  title;  and  lxxvii.  title, 
where  it  is  plTH),  i.  e.  Jedithun ; ’I bovOuv 
and  ’iSiOouv,  or  -ov/x  ; Idithun),  a Levite,  of  the 
family  of  Merari,  who  was  associated  with  Heman 
the  Kohathite,  and  Asaph  the  Gershonite,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  musical  service  of  the  tabernacle,  in 
the  time  of  David ; according  to  what  is  said  1 Chr. 
xxiii.  6,  that  David  divided  the  Levites  “into 
courses  among  the  sons  of  Levi,  namely,  Gershon, 
Kohath,  and  Merari.”  The  proof  of  his  being  a 
Merari te  depends  upon  his  identification  with  Ethan 
in  1 Chr.  xv.  17,  who,  we  learn  from  that  passage 
as  well  as  from  the  genealogy  in  vi.  44  (A.  V.), 
was  a Merarite  [Heman].  But  it  may  be  added 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  Ethan  being  a Me- 
rarite, which  Jeduthun  must  have  been  (since  the 
only  reason  of  there  being  three  musical  chiefs  was 
to  have  one  for  each  division  of  the  Levites),  is  a 
strong  additional  proof  of  this  identity.  Another 
proof  may  be  found  in  the  mention  of  Hosah  (xvi.  38, 
42),  as  a son  of  Jeduthun3  and  a gatekeeper,  com- 
pared with  xxvi.  10,  where  we  read  that  Hosah  was 
of  the  children  of  Merari.  Assuming  then  that, 
as  regards  1 Chr.  vi.  44,  xv.  17,  19,  frV’X  is  a 
mere  clerical  variation  for  f-HYH) — which  a compa- 
rison of  xv.  17,  1C*  with  xvi.  41,  42,  xxv.  1,  3,  6, 


a The  reason  why  “ son  of  Jeduthun  ” is  espe- 
cially attached  to  the  name  of  Obed-Edom  in  this 
verse,  is  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Obed- 
Edom  tnc  Gittite  (2  Sam.  vi.  10  mentioned  in  the 
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2 Chr.  xxxv.  15,  makes  almost  certain — we  have 
Jeduthun’s  descent  as  son  of  Kishi,  or  Kushaiah, 
from  Mahli,  the  son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Merari, 
the  son  of  Levi,  being  the  fourteenth  generation 
from  Levi  inclusive.  His  office  was  generally  to 
preside  over  the  music  of  the  temple  service,  con 
sisting  of  the  nebel,  or  nablium,  the  cinnor,  or  harp, 
and  the  cymbals,  together  with  the  human  voice 
(the  trumpets  being  confined  to  the  priests).  But 
his  peculiar  part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two  col- 
leagues Heman  and  Asaph,  was  “to  sound  with 
cymbals  of  brass,”  while  the  others  played  on  the 
nablium  and  the  harp.  This  appointment  to  the 
office,  was  by  election  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites 
(D'“1K0  at  David’s  command,  each  of  the  three 

* T 

divisions  probably  choosing  one.  The  first  occa- 
sion of  Jeduthun’s  ministering  was  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  He  then  took 
his  place  in  the  procession,  and  played  on  the 
cymbals.  But  when  the  division  of  the  Levitical 
services  took  place,  owing  to  the  tabernacle  being 
at  Gibeon  and  the  ark  at  Jerusalem,  while  Asaph 
and  his  brethren  were  appointed  to  minister  before 
the  ark,  it  fell  to  Jeduthun  and  Heman  to  be 
located  with  Zadok  the  priest,  to  give  thanks  “ be- 
fore the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  in  the  high  place 
that  was  at  Gibeon,”  still  by  playing  the  cymbals 
in  accompaniment  to  the  other  musical  instruments 
(comp.  Ps.  cl.  5).  In  the  account  of  Josiah’s  Pass- 
over  in  2 Chr.  xxxv.  reference  is  made  to  the 
singing  as  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  David,  and  by  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Jeduthun  the  king’s  seer  ("s|^)3n  Hth).  [He- 
man.]  Perhaps  the  phrase  rather  means  the 
king’s  adviser  in  matters  connected  with  the  mu- 
sical service.  The  sons  of  Jeduthun  were  em- 
ployed (1  Chr.  xxv.)  partly  in  music,  viz.  six  of 
them,  who  prophesied  with  the  harp — Gedaliah, 
head  of  the  2nd  ward,  Zeri,  or  Izri,  of  the  4th, 
Jeshaiah  of  the  8th,  Shimei  of  the  10th,b  Hasha- 
biah  of  the  12th,  and  Mattithiah  of  the  14th ; and 
partly  as  gatekeepers  (A.  V.  “porters”)  (xvi. 
42),  viz.  Obed-Edom  and  Hosah  (v.  38),  which 
last  had  thirteen  sons  and  brothers  (xxvi.  11). 
The  triple  division  of  the  Levitical  musicians 
seems  to  have  lasted  as  long  as  the  temple,  and 
each  to  have  been  called  after  their  respective 
leaders.  At  the  dedication  of  Solomon’s  temple 
“ the  Levites  which  were  the  singers,  all  of 
them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of  Jeduthun”  per- 
formed their  proper  part.  In  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  again,  we  find  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  sons  of 
Heman,  and  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  taking  their  part 
in  purifying  the  temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13,  14)  ; 
they  are  mentioned,  we  have  seen,  in  Josiah’s  reign, 
and  so  late  as  in  Nehemiah’s  time  we  still  find 
descendants  of  Jeduthun  employed  about  the  sing- 
ing (Neh.  xi.  17 ; 1 Chr.  ix.  16).  His  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  39th,  62nd,  and  77th 
Psalms,  indicating  probably  that  they  were  to  be 
sung  by  his  choir.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEE'LI  (TeirjAt ; Alex.  ’lerjAt : Celt),  1 Esd. 
v.  33.  [Jaalah.] 

JEE'LUS  (’IeirjAos  (’I €7}\ov)  ; Alex.  ’I : 
Jehelus),  1 Esd.  viii.  92.  [Jehiel.] 


same  verse,  who  was  probably  a Kohathite  (Josh*, 
xxi.  24). 

b Omitted  in  ver.  3,  but  necessary  to  make  up  the 
6 sons. 
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JEE'ZER  (IfK  : ’AX*  4&P : Hiezer),  the 
form  assumed  in  the  list  in  Numbers  (xxvi.  30)  by 
the  name  of  a descendant  of  Manasseh,  eldest  son 
of  Gilead,  and  founder  of  one  of  the  chief  families 
of  the  tribe.  [Jeezerites.]  In  parallel  lists  the 
name  is  given  as  Abi-ezer,  and  the  family  as  the 
Abiezrites — the  house  of  Gideon.  Whether  this 
change  has  arisen  from  the  accidental  addition  or 
omission  of  a letter,  or  is  an  intentional  variation, 
akin  to  that  in  the  case  of  Abiel  and  Jehiel,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  The  LXX.  perhaps  read  'ltV'nK. 

JEE'ZERITES,  THE  (nt^KH : ’A X*(epl : 

familia  Hiezer  itarum ),  the  family  of  the  foregoing 
(Num.  xxvi.  30). 

JE'GAR  SAHADU'THA  (KnHftfP 

“ heap  of  testimony  ” : (Sovvbs  rrjs  paprvpias  : 
tumulus  testis ),  the  Aramaean  name  given  by  Laban 
the  Syrian  to  the  heap  of  stones  which  he  erected 
as  a memorial  of  the  compact  between  Jacob  and 
himself,  while  Jacob  commemorated  the  same  by 
setting  up  a pillar  (Gen.  xxxi.  47),  as  was  his  custom 
on  several  other  occasions.  Galeed,  a “ witness 
heap,’’  which  is  given  as  the  Hebrew  equivalent, 
does  not  exactly  represent  Jegar-sahadutha.  The 
LXX.  have  preserved  the  distinction  accurately  in 
rendering  the  latter  by  fiovvbs  rrjs  p aprvp'ias, 
and  the  former  by  /3.  paprvs.  The  Vulgate,  oddly 
enough,  has  transposed  the  two,  and  translated 
Galeed  by  “ acervus  testimonii,”  and  Jegar  Saha- 
dutha  by  “ tumulus  testis.”  But  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  they  were  evidently  all  but  identical,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  adapted  the  name  to  the 
circumstances  narrated,  and  to  the  locality  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  transaction,  is  a curious  in- 
stance of  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews,  of 
which  there  are  many  examples  in  the  0.  T.,a  so 
to  modify  an  already  existing  name  that  it  might 
convey  to  a Hebrew  an  intelligible  idea,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  essentially  its  original  form. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  name 
Gilead  is  derived  from  a root  which  points  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  region  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  to  which  it  was  in  all  probability  attached 
before  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  or  at  any 
rate  before  the  time  at  which  the  historian  was 
writing.  In  fact  it  is  so  used  in  verses  23  and  25 
of  this  chapter.  The  memorial  heap  erected  by 
Laban  marked  a crisis  in  Jacob’s  life  which  severed 
him  from  all  further  intercourse  with  his  Syrian  kin- 
dred, and  henceforth  his  wanderings  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  land  which  his  descendants  were  to 
inherit.  Such  a crisis,  so  commemorated,  was 
thought  by  the  historian  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  left  its  impress  upon  the  whole  region,  and  in 
Galeed,  “ the  witness  heap,”  was  found  the  original 
name  of  the  mountainous  district  Gilead. 

A similar  etymology  is  given  for  Mizpeh  m the 
parenthetical  clause  consisting  of  the  latter  part  of 
vers.  48  and  49,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been 
suggested,  though  it  is  not  so  stated — by  the  similarity 
between  nQXD,  mitspeh,  and  matstsebah, 

the  “standing  stone”  or  “statue”  which  Jacob 
set  up  to  be  his  memorial  of  the  transaction,  as  the 
heap  of  stones  was  Laban’s.  On  thijs  pillar  or 
standing  stone  he  swore  by  Jehovah,  the  “fear  of 

* The  double  account  of  the  origin  of  Beersheba 

(Gen.  xxi.  31,  xxvi.  33),  the  explanation  of  Zoar 
(Gen.  xix.  20,  22)  and  of  the  name  cf  Moses  (Ex.'  ii. 
lb),  are  illustrations  of  this ; and  there  are  many 
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his  father  Isaac,”  as  Laban  over  his  heap  invoked 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Nahor,  the  God  of  their 
father  Terah ; each  marking,  by  the  most  solemn 
form  of  adjuration  he  could  employ,  his  own  sense 
of  the  grave  nature  of  the  compact.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHAL'ELEEL  ’A AefjA;  Alex. 

’IaAAeA^A : JalcleeV).  Four  men  of  the  Bene- 
Jehalleleel  are  introduced  abruptly  into  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16).  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Jeha- 
lelel.  Neither  form  is  however  quite  correct. 

JEHAL'ELEL  (!?*6>>rV : ’ IAaeA^A  ; Alex. 
TaAA^A : JaaleleV),  a Merarite  Levite,  whose  son 
Azariah  took  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
in  Hezekiah’s  time  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

JEHDEI'AH  (-in^rT,  i.  e.  Yechde-yahu). 
1.  (’leSia;  Alex.  ’IaSata,  ’Apadela:  Jedeia .)  The 
representative  of  the  Bene-Shubael, — descendants  of 
Gershom,  son  of  Moses — in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  But  in  xxvi.  24,  a man  of  the 
name  of  Shebuel  or  Shubael,  is  recorded  as  the  head 
of  the  house ; unless  in  this  passage  the  family 
itself,  and  not  an  individual,  be  intended. 

2.  (’IaStas:  Jadias.')  A Meronothite  who  had 
charge  of  the  she-asses — the  riding  and  breeding 
stock — of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

JEHEZ'EKEL  (^KpTIT : S’E^A:  Jezecel ), 
a priest  to  whom  was  given  by  David  the  charge 
of  the  twentieth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  in  the 
service  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

The  name  in  the  original  is  almost  exactly  similar 
to  Ezekiel. 

JEHI'AH  (IW  : Te'/a;  Alex.  ’Iea't'a:  Jehias'). 
He  and  Obed-edom  were  “ doorkeepers  for  the  ark  ” 
(D**W,  the  word  elsewhere  expressed  by  “por- 
ters ”)  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xv.  24).  The  name  does  not  recur,  but  it 
is  possible  it  may  be  exchanged  for  the  similar 
Jehiel  or  Jeiel  in  xvi.  5. 

JEHI'EL  : Jahiel).  1.  (Tei'fjA.)  One 

of  the  Levites  appointed  by  David  to  assist  in 
the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20  ; 
xvi.  4). 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Jehoram 
shortly  after  his  becoming  king  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

3.  (’let 77 A.)  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of 
God  at  the  time  of  the  reforms  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  8).  [Syelus.] 

4.  (’iet^A.)  A Gershonite  Levite,  head  of  the 
Bene-Laadan  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
8),  who  had  charge  of  the  treasures  (xxix.  8).  His 
family — Jehieli,  i.  e.  Jehielite,  or  as  we  should 
say  now  Jehielites — is  mentioned,  xxvi.  21. 

5.  (TdjA,  Alex  ’IepifjA.)  Son  of  Hachmoni,  or 
of  a Hachmonite,  named  in  the  list  of  David’s  offi- 
cers (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32)  as  “ with  (DJI)  the  king’s 
sons,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  mention  of 
Ahithophel  (33)  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  this  list  as 
before  the  revolt.  In  Jerome’s  Quaestiones  He- 
braicae  on  this  passage,  Jehiel  is  said  to  be  David’s 
son  Chileab  or  Daniel ; and  “ Achamoni,”  interpreted 

such.  This  tendency  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  exists  in  every  language,  but  has  not  yet  been  re- 
cognised in  the  case  of  Hebrew 
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as  Sapientissimus,  is  taken  as  an  alias  of  David 
himself.  . 

6.  (In  the  original  text,  /fcOrP,  Jehuel — the 
A.  V.  follows  the  alteration  of  the  Keri  : ’I ei-fjA.) 
A Levite  of  the  Bene-Heman,  who  took  part  in  the 
restorations  of  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14). 

7.  Another  Levite  at  the  same  period  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13),  one  of  the  “overseers”  (□‘H'pQ)  of  the 
articles  offered  to  Jehovah.  His  parentage  is  not 
mentioned. 

8.  (’Iet7jA,  Alex.  ’ieet^A.)  Father  of  Obadiah, 
who  headed  218  men  of  the  Bene-Joabinthe  return 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii*  9).  In  Esdras 
the  name  is  Jezelus,  and  the  number  of  his  clan 
is  stated  at  212. 

9.  (Te4j\,  Alex.  ’leerijA.:  Jehiel.')  One  of  the 
Bene- Elam,  father  of  Shechaniah,  who  encouraged 
Ezra  to  put  away  the  foreign  wives  of  the  people 
(Ezr.  x.  2).  In  Esdras  it  is  Jeelus. 

10.  (’IcstVjA,  Alex.  Ateri/A:  Jehiel.')  A member 
of  the  same  family,  who  had  himself  to  part  with 
his  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26).  [Hierielus.] 

11.  (’Ie^A,  Alex.  ’lerijA:  Jehiel.)  A priest,  one 
of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  also  had  to  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21).  [Hiereel.] 

JEHI'EL,a  a perfectly  distinct  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  same  in  the  A.  V.  1.  (/N'Jp  ; so 
the  Keri,  but  the  Cetib  has  biOJlS  i.  e.  jeuel: 
*Ie^A : Alex.  ’ieirjA : Jehiel),  a man  described  as 
Abi-Gibeon — father  of  Gibeon;  a forefather  of  king 
Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  35).  In  viii.  29  the  name  is 
omitted.  The  presence  of  the  stubborn  letter  Ain 
in  Jehiel  forbids  our  identifying  it  with  Abiel  in 
1 Sam.  ix.  1,  as  some  have  been  tempted  to  do. 

2.  (Here  the  name  is  as  given  in  No.  1).  One  of 
the  sons  of  Hotham  the  Aroerite  ; a member  of  the 
guard  of  David,  included  in  the  extended  list  of 
1 Chr.  xi.  44. 

JEHIE'LI  ’IacrrijA  ; Alex.  ?A<rrijA  : 

Jehieli),  according  to  the  A.  Y.  a Gershonite  Levite 
of  the  family  of  Laadan.  The  Bene-Jehieli  had 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
(X  Chr.  xxvi.  21,  22).  In  other  lists  it  is  given 
as  Jehtel.  The  name  appears  to  be  strictly  a pa- 
tronymic — Jehielite. 

JEHIZKI  AH  (Jin»i?TrV,  i.  e.  Yechizlri-yahu  ; 

same  name  as  Hezekiah : "E (eicias : Ezechias),  son 
of  Shallum,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  who  at  the  instance  of  Oded 
the  prophet,  nobly  withstood  the  attempt  to  bring 
into  Samaria  a large  number  of  captives  and  much 
booty,  which  the  Israelite  army  under  king  Pekah 
had  taken  in  the  campaign  against  Judah.  By  the 
exertions  of  Jehizkiahu  and  his  fellows  the  captives 
were  clothed,  fed,  and  tended,  and  returned  to  Jeri- 
cho en  route  for  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12;  comp. 
8,  13,  15). 

JEHO'ADAH  (rnyirp,  i.e.  Jehoaddah:  ’IaSa  ; 
Alex.  ’IauaSa : Joada),  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36) ; great  grandson  to  Merib- 
baal,  i.  e.  Mephibosheth.  In  the  duplicate  genealogy 
(ix.  42)  the  name  is  changed  to  Jarah. 

JEHOAD'DAN  (|}J»rP  ; but  in  Kings  the 
original  text  has  and  so  the  LXX.  T«- 

* Here  our  translators  represent  Ain  by  H,  unless 
they  simply  follow  the  Vulgate.  Comp.  Jehusii, 
Mehuhim. 
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aO,y  •,  Alex.  ’iwaSei/j.,  ’ IwaSaeV : Joadan,  Joadam). 
“ Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem”  was  queen  to  king 
Joash,  and  mother  of  Amaziah  of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv. 
2 ; 2 Chr.  xxv.  1). 

JEHOAHAZ  (triNilT  : ’I wdxaQ.  1.  The  son 

and  successor  of  Jehu,  reigned  17  years  B.C.  856- 
840  over  Israel  in  Samaria.  His  inglorious  history 
is  given  in  2 K.  xiii.  1-9.  Throughout  his  reign 
(ver.  22)  he  was  kept  in  subjection  by  Hazael  king 
of  Damascus,  who,  following  up  the  successes  which 
he  had  previously  achieved  against  Jehu,  compelled 
Jehoahaz  to  reduce  his  army  to  50  horsemen, 
10  chariots,  and  10,000  infantry.  Jehoahaz  main- 
tained the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam ; but  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  humiliation  he  besought  Jehovah ; 
and  Jehovah  gave  Israel  a deliverer  — probably 
either  Jehoash  (vv.  23  and  25),  or  Jeroboam  II. 
(2  K.  xiv.  24,  25)  (seeKeil,  Commentary  on  Kings). 
The  prophet  Elisha  survived  Jehoahaz ; and  Ewald 
(■ Gesch . Isr.  iii.  557)  is  disposed  to  place  in  his 
reign  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians  mentioned  in 
2 K.  v.  2,  vi.  8,  and  of  the  Ammonites  mentioned 
in  Amos  i.  13. 

2.  Jehoahaz,  otherwise  called  Shallum,  the 
fourth  (acc.  to  1 Chr.  iii.  15),  or  third,  if  Zede- 
kiah’s  age  be  correctly  stated  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  11), 
son  of  Josiah,  whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of  Judah. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  people  in  preference  to  his 
elder  (comp.  2 K.  xxiii.  31  and  36)  brother,  B.C. 
610,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  His 
anointing  (ver.  30)  was  probr.Ay  some  additional 
ceremony,  or  it  is  mentioned  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, as  if  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  the  ordinary 
title  to  the  throne.  He  is  described  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  an  evil-doer  (2  K.  xxiii.  32)  and  an 
oppressor  (Ez.  xix.  3),  and  such  is  his  traditional 
character  in  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  5,  §2) ; but  his 
deposition  seems  to  have  been  lamented  by  the 
people  (Jer.  xxii.  10,  and  Ez.  xix.  1).  Pharaoh- 
necho  on  his  return  from  Carchemish,  perhaps 
resenting  the  election  of  Jehoahaz,  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem to  depose  him,  and  to  fetch  him  to  Riblah. 
There  he  was  cast  into  chains,  and  from  thence  he 
was  taken  into  Egypt,  where  he  died  (see  Prideaux, 
Connection,  anno  610;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii. 
719  ; Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  in  Jerem.  xxii.  11). 

3.  The  name  given  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17,  where,  how- 

ever, the  LXX.  has  ’O%o()'as)  during  his  father’s 
lifetime  (Bertheau)  to  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram 
king  of  Judah.  As  king  he  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Ahaziah,  which  is  written  Azariah  in  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  text  of  2 Chr.  xxii.  6,  perhaps  through 
a transcriber’s  error.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEHOASH  (EMIT  : ’I was : Joas),  the  ori- 
ginal uncontracted  form  of  the  name  which  is  more 
commonly  found  compressed  into  Joash.  The  two 
forms  appear  to  be  used  quite  indiscriminately ; 
sometimes  both  occur  in  one  verse  {e.  g.  2 K.  xiii. 
10,  xiv.  17). 

1.  The  eighth  king  of  Judah  ; son  of  Ahaziah 
(2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  18,  xiv.  13). 
[Joash,  1.] 

2.  The  twelfth  king  of  Israel ; son  of  Jehoahaz 

K.  xiii.  10,  25,  xiv.  8,  9,  11,  13,  15,  16,  17). 

[Joash,  2.] 

JEHOHA'NAN  (pnin)  = “Jehovah’s  gift,” 
answering  to  Theodore : ’iwavav : Johanan),  a 
name  much  in  use,  both  in  this  form  and  in  the 
contracted  shape  of  Johanan,,  in  the  later  perio.ls 
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of  Jewish  history.  It  has  come  down  to  us  as 
John,  and  indeed  is  rendered  by  Josephus  ’Iwavvris 
(Ant.  viii.  15,  §2). 

1.  (?\<av6.Qav ; Alex.  ’Iwvav).  A Levite,  one  of 
the  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  “ porters”)  to  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  i.  e.  the  Tabernacle,  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3 ; comp.  xxv.  1). 

He  was  the  sixth  of  the  seven  sons  of  Meshelemiah  ; 
a Korhite,  that  is  descended  from  Korah,  the  founder 
of  that  great  Kohathite  house.  He  is  also  said  (ver. 

1)  to  have  been  of  the  Bene- Asaph ; but  Asaph  is 
a contraction  for  Ebiasaph,  as  is  seen  from  the  ge- 
nealogy in  ix.  19.  The  well  known  Asaph  too  was 
not  a Kohathite  but  a Gershonite. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  men  of  Judah,  under 
king  Jehoshaphat ; he  commanded  280,000  men, 
apparently  in  and  about  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xvii. 

15  ; comp.  13  and  19).  He  is  named  second  on 
the  list,  and  is  entitled  "l^n,  “the  captain,”  a 
title  also  given  to  Adnah  in  the  preceding  verse, 
though  there  rendered  “ the  chief.”  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  person  as 

3.  Father  of  Ishmael,  one  of  the  “captains 
CH£>,  as  before)  of  hundreds” — evidently  residing 
in  or  near  Jerusalem — whom  Jehoiada  the  priest 
took  into  his  confidence  about  the  restoration  of  the 
line  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

4.  One  of  the  Bene-Bebai,  a lay  Israelite  who 
was  forced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  28).  In  Fsdras  the  name  is  Johannes. 

5.  A priest  (Neh.  xii.  13)  ; the  representative  of 
the  house  of  Amariah  (comp.  2),  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Joiakim  (ver.  12),  that  is  to  say  in 
the  generation  after  the  first  return  from  captivity. 

6.  (Yat.  LXX.  omits.)  A priest  who  took  part 
in  the  musical  service  of  thanksgiving,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  42).  In  two  other  cases  this  name  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Johan  AN. 

JEHOI'ACHIN  (P^irP  = “ appointed  of  Je- 
hovah;” once  only,  Ez.  i.  2,  contracted  to  pD'P  : 
in  Kings  ’lcoax(u,  Chron.  ’I exovlas,  Jer.  and  Ez. 
Tcoafcet/t ; Alex.  ’Iwa/cetV  throughout ; Joseph. 
Tc o&xwos  \ Joachin ).  Elsewhere  the  name  is  al- 
tered to  Jeconiah,  and  Coniah.  See  also  Jecho- 
nias,  Joiakim,  and  Joacim. 

Son  of  Jehoiakim  and  Nehushta,  and  for  three 
months  and  ten  days  king  of  Judah,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  being  the  nineteenth  king  from  David, 
or  twentieth,  counting  Jehoahaz.  According  to 
2 K.  xxiv.  8,  Jehoiachin  was  eighteen  years  old 
at  his  accession;  but  2 Chr.  xxxvi.  9,  as  well  as 
1 Esdr.  i.  43,  has  the  far  more  probable  reading 
eight  years, a which  fixes  his  birth  to  the  time 
of  his  father’s  captivity,  according  to  Matt.  i.  11. 

Jehoiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  a time  when 
Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  at  Carchemish,  and  when  the  Jews  had 
been  for  three  or  four  years  harassed  and  distressed 
by  the  inroads  of  the  armed  bands  of  Chaldeans, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  sent  against  them  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  consequence  of  Jehoiakim’s  re- 
bellion. [Jehoiakim.]  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
therefore,  was  quite  defenceless,  and  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance  to  the  regular  army  which  Nebu- 


a Such  is  the  text  of  the  Vat.  LXX.  ; the  A.  V. 
follows  the  Alex,  and  Vulgate  in  reading  “ eighteen.” 
The  words  and  “Q-1,  applied  to  Jehoiakim  in 
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chadnezzar  sent  to  besiege  it  in  the  8 th  year  of 
his  reign,  and  which  he  seems  to  ha  re  joined  in 
person  after  the  siege  was  commenced  (2  K.  xxiv. 
10,  11).  In  a very  short  time,  apparently,  and 
without  any  losses  from  famine  or  fighting  which 
would  indicate  a serious  resistance,  Jehoiachin  sur- 
rendered at  discretion ; and  he,  and  the  queen- 
mother,  and  all  his  servants,  captains,  and  officers, 
came  out  and  gave  themselves  up  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  carried  them,  with  the  harem  and  the 
eunuchs,  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  2 ; Ezek.  xvii.  12, 
xix.  9).  All  the  king’s  treasures,  and  all  the 
treasure  of  the  temple,  were  seized,  and  the  golden 
vessels  of  the  temple,  which  the  king  of  Babylon 
had  left  when  he  pillaged  it  in  the  fourth  of  Jehoi- 
akim, were  now  either  cut  up  or  earned  away  tc 
Babylon,  with  all  the  nobles,  and  men  of  war,  and 
skilled  artizans,  none  but  the  poorest  and  weakest 
being  left  behind  (2  K.  xxiv.  13  ; 2 Chr.  xxxvi.  19). 
According  to  2 K.  xxiv.  14,  16,  the  number  taken 
at  this  time  into  captivity  was  10,000,  viz.  7000 
soldiers,  1000  craftsmen  and  smiths,  and  2000 
whose  calling  is  not  specified.  But,  according  to 
Jer.  lii.  28  (a  passage  which  is  omitted  in  the 
LXX.),  the  number  carried  away  captive  at  this 
time  (called  the  seventh  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  instead 
of  the  eighth,  as  in  2 K.  xxiv.  12)  was  3023. 
Whether  this  difference  arises  from  any  corruption 
of  the  numerals,  or  whether  only  a portion  pf  those 
originally  taken  captive  were  actually  carried  to 
Babylon,  the  others  being  left  with  Zedekiah  upon 
his  swearing  allegiance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  cannot 
perhaps  be  decided.  The  numbers  in  Jeremiah  are 
certainly  very  small,  only  4600  in  all,  whereas  the 
numbers  who  returned  from  captivity,  as  given  in 
Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  were  42,360.  However, 
Jehoiachin  was  himself  led  away  captive  to  Babylon, 
and  there  he  remained  a prisoner,  actually  in 

prison  (i63  ivn),  and  wearing  prison  garments, 

for  thirty-six  years,  viz.  till  the  death  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  Evil-Merodach  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  treated  him  with  much  kind- 
ness, brought  him  out  of  prison,  changed  his  gar- 
ments, raised  him  above  the  other  subject  or 
captive  kings,  and  made  him  sit  at  his  own  table. 
Whether  Jehoiachin  outlived  the  two  years  of  Evil- 
Merodach’s  reign  or  not  does  not  appear,  nor  have 
we  any  particulars  of  his  life  at  Babylon.  The 
general  description  of  him  in  2 K.  xxiv.  9,  “ He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all 
that  his  father  had  done,”  seems  to  apply  to  his 
character  at  the  time  he  was  king,  and  but  a child ; 
and  so  does  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  24-30; 
Ezek.  xix.  5-9).  We  also  learn  from  Jer.  xxviii. 
4,  that  four  years  after  Jjehoiachin  had  gone  to 
Babylon,  there  was  a great  expectation  at  Jeru- 
salem of  his  return,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether 
Jehoiachin  himself  shared  this  hope  at  Babylon. 
[Hananiah,  4.]  The  tenor  of  Jeremiah’s  letter 
to  the  elders  of  the  captivity  (xxix.)  would,  how  • 
ever,  indicate  that  there  was  a party  among  the 
captivity,  encouraged  by  false  prophets,  who  were 
at  this  time  looking  forward  to  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
overthrow  and  Jehoiachin’ s return  ; and  perhaps 
the  fearful  death  of  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah  (ib. 
v.  22),  and  the  close  confinement  of  Jehoiachin 
through  Nebuchadnezzar’s  reign,  may  have  been 

Jer.  xxii.  28,  30,  imply  sex  rather  than  age,  and 
are  both  actually  used  of  infants.  See  G'esen.  The*. 
s.  vv. 
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the  result  of  some  disposition  to  conspire  against  j 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  part  of  a portion  of  the 
captivity.  But  neither  Daniel  nor  Ezekiel,  who 
were  Jelioiachin’s  fellow-captives,  make  any  further 
allusion  to  him,  except  that  Ezekiel  dates  his  pro- 
phecies by  the  year  “ of  King  Jehoiachin’s  cap- 
tivity” (i.  2,  viii.  1,  xxiv.  1,  &c.);  the  latest  date 
being  “ the  twenty-seventh  year”  (xxix.  17,  xl.  1). 
We  also  learn  from  Esth.  ii.  6,  that  Kish,  the 
ancestor  of  Mordecai,  was  Jehoiachin’s  fellow-cap- 
tive. But  the  apocryphal  books  are  more  com- 
municative. Thus  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Baruch  (i.  3)  introduces  “ Jechonias  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  ” into  his  narrative,  and 
represents  Baruch  as  reading  his  prophecy  in  his 
ears,  and  in  the  ears  of  the  king’s  sons,  and  the 
nobles,  and  elders,  and  people,  at  Babylon.  At  the 
hearing  of  Baruch’s  words,  it  is  added,  they  wept, 
and  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  sent  a collection  of  silver 
to'Jerusalem,  to  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son 
of  Shall  um  the  high-priest,  with  which  to  purchase 
burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifice,  and  incense,  bidding 
them  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Belshazzar  his  son.  The  history  of  Susanna 
and  the  Elders  also  apparently  makes  Jehoiachin  an 
important  personage;  for,  accoidina:  to  the  author, 
the  husband  of  Susanna  was  Joiakim,  a man  ol 
great  wealth,  and  the  chief  person  among  the 
captives,  to  whose  house  all  the  people  resorted 
for  judgment,  a description  which  suits  Jehoiachin. 
Africanus  (Ep.  ad  Orig. ; Routh,  Bel.  Sac.  ii. 
113)  expressly  calls  Susanna’s  husband  king,  and 
says  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  him  his 
royal  companion  (avvOpovos).  He  is  also  men- 
tioned 1 Esdr.  v.  5,  but  the  text  seems  to  be 
corrupt.  It  probably  should  be  “ Zorobabel,  the 
son  of  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Joacim,”  i.  e.  Jehoi- 
chin.  It  does  not  appear  certainly  from  Scrip- 
ture, whether  Jehoiachin  was  married  or  had  any 
children.  That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1 Chr.  iii.  16  is 
called  “ his  son,”  is  the  same  as  Zedekiah  his 
uncle  (called  “his  brother,”  2 Chr.  xxxvi.  10), 
who  was  his  successor  on  the  throne,  seems  certain. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Assir  ("IDK  = captive), 
who  is  reckoned  among  the  “ sons  of  Jeconiah  ” in 
1 Chr.  iii.  17,  may  have  been  so  really,  and  either 
have  died  young  or  been  made  an  eunuch  (Is.  xxxix. 
7).  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  term 
“childless,”  '’T’nj/,  applied  to  Jeconiah  by  Jere- 
miah (xxii.  30).  [Genealogy  of  Christ,  p.  675.] 

Jehoiachin  was  the  last  of  Solomon’s  line,  and  on 
its  failure  in  his  person,  the  right  to  the  succession 
passed  to  the  line  of  Nathan,  whose  descendant 
Shealtiel,  or  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Neri,  was  conse- 
quently inscribed  in  the  genealogy  as  of  “ the  sons 
of  Jehoiachin.”  Hence  his  place  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Matt.  i.  11,  12).  For  the  variations  in  the 
Hebrew  forms  of  Jeconiah’s  name  see  Hananiah, 
8 ; and  for  the  confusion  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  between  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin,  ’la>axe(w 
and  ’I ooaKei/x,  see  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Hervey’s  Genealogy,  p.  71-73. 

N.B.  The  compiler  of  1 Esdr.  gives  the  name  of 
Jechonias  to  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah,  who 
reigned  three  months  after  Josiah’s  death,  and  was 
deposed  and  carried  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-Necho 
(1  Esdr.  i.  34;  2 K.  xxiii.  30).  He  is  followed 
in  this  blunder  by  Epiphanius  (vol.  i.  p.  21), 
who  says  “Josiah  begat  Jechoniah,  who  is  also 
called  Shallum.  This  Jechoniah  begat  Jechoniah, 
who  is  called  Zedekiah  and  Joakim.”  It  has  its 
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origin  doubtless  in  the  confusion  of  the  names 
when  written  in  Greek  by  writers  ignorant  of 
Hebrew.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOI'ADA  (jn^iT  = “ known  of  Jehovah :’ 

’IwSae  ; Alex.  ’I«a8ae,  ’iauaSa,  ’IauaSac,  and  also 
as  Vat.;  Joseph.  ’IcoaSos:  Joiada').  In  the  latex 
books  the  name  is  contracted  to  Joiada. 

1.  Father  of  Benaiah,  David’s  well  known 
warrior  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  1 K.  i.  and  ii.  passim, 
1 Chr.  xviii.  17,  &c.).  From  1 Chr.  xxvii.  5,  we 
learn  that  Benaiah’s  father  was  the  chief  priest,  and 
he  is  therefore  doubtless  identical  with 

2.  (’IcoaSas)  Leader  (T’33)  of  the  Aaronites  (ac- 
curately “ of  Aaron  ”)  i.  e.  the  priests ; who  joined 
David  at  Hebron,  bringing  with  him  3700  priests 
(1  Chr.  xii.  27). 

3.  According  to  1 Chr.  xxvii.  34,  son  of  Benaiah., 
and  one  of  David’s  chief  counsellors,  apparently 
having  succeeded  Ahithophel  in  that  office.  But 
in  all  probability  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  is 
meant,  by  a confusion  similar  to  that  which  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar, 
1 Chr.  xviii.  16,  2 Sam.  viii.  17. 

4.  High-priest  at  the  time  of  Athaliah’s  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  of  Judah  (b.C.  884-878),  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  40  years’  reign  of 
Joash.  It  does  not  appear  when  he  first  became 
high-priest,  but  it  may  have  been  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  Jehoshaphat’s  reign.  Any  how,  he 
probably  succeeded  Amariah.  [High-Priest.]  He 
married  Jehosheba,  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of 
king  Jehoram,  and  sister  of  king  Ahaziah  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  11)  ; and  when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  seed  royal 
of  Judah  after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Jehu,  he  and  his  wife  stole  Joash  from  among  the 
king’s  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six  years  in  the  Temple, 
and  eventually  replaced  him  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  [Joash  ; Athaliah.]  In  effecting  this 
happy  revolution,  by  which  both  the  throne  of  David 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses  were  rescued  from  imminent  danger 
of  destruction,  Jehoiada  displayed  great  ability  and 
prudence.  Waiting  patiently  till  the  tyranny  of 
Athaliah,  and,  we  may  presume,  her  foreign  prac- 
tices and  preferences,  had  produced  disgust  in  the 
land,  he  at  length,  in  the  7th  year  of  her  reign, 
entered  into  secret  alliance  with  all  the  chief  par- 
tizans  of  the  house  of  David  and  of  the  true  religion. 
He  also  collected  at  Jerusalem  the  Levites  from  the 
different  cities  of  Judah  and  Israel,  probably  under 
cover  of  providing  for  the  Temple  services,  and 
then  concentrated  a large  and  concealed  force  in 
the  Temple,  by  the  expedient  of  not  dismissing  the 
old  courses  of  priests  and  Levites  when  their  suc- 
cessors came  to-  relieve  them  on  the  Sabbath.  By 
means  of  the  consecrated  shields  and  spears  which 
David  had  taken  in  his  wars,  and  which  were  pie- 
served  in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  (comp.  1 Chr. 
xviii.  7-11,  xxvi.  20-28,  1 K.  xiv.  26,  27),  he  sup- 
plied the  captains  of  hundreds  with  arms  for  their 
men.  Having  then  divided  the  priests  and  Levites 
into  three  bands,  which  were  posted  at  the  principal 
entrances,  and  filled  the  courts  with  people  favour- 
able to  the  cause,  he  produced  the  young  king  before 
the  whole  assembly,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him, 
and  presented  to  him  a copy  of  the  Law  according 
to  Deut.  xvii.  18-20.  [Hilkiah.]  The  excitement 
of  the  moment  did  not  make  him  forget  the  sanctity 
of  God’s  house.  None  but  the  priests  and  minis- 
tering Levites  were  permitted  by  him  to  enter  the 
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Temple  ; and  he  gave  strict  orders  that  Athaliah 
should  be  carried  without  its  precincts  before  she 
was  put  to  death.  In  the  same  spirit  he  inaugu- 
rated the  new  reign  by  a solemn  covenant  be- 
tween himself,  as  high-priest,  and  the  people  and 
the  king,  to  renounce  the  Baal-worship  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to 
serve  Jehovah.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  altar  and  temple  of 
Baal,  and  the  death  of  Mattan  his  priest.  He  then 
took  order  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  Temple 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  perfect  re- 
establishment of  the  monarchy ; all  which  seems  to 
have  been  effected  with  great  vigour  and  success, 
and  without  any  cruelty  or  violence.  The  young 
king  himself,  under  this  wise  and  virtuous  coun- 
sellor, ruled  his  kingdom  well  and  prosperously,  and 
was  forward  in  works  of  piety  during  the  lifetime 
of  Jehoiada.  The  reparation  of  the  Temple  in  the 
23rd  year  of  his  reign,  of  which  a full  and  interest- 
ing account  \s  given  2 K.  xii.  and  2 Chr.  xxiv.,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  works  at  this  period. 
At  length,  however,  Jehoiada  died,  B.c.  834,  and 
though  far  advanced  in  years,  too  soon  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  and  the  weak  unstable  character 
of  Joash.  The  text  of  2 Chr.  xxiv.  15,  supported 
by  the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  makes  him  130  years 
old  when  he  died.  But  supposing  him  to  have  lived 
to  the  35th  year  of  Joash  (which  only  leaves  5 
years  for  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the  reign),  he 
would  in  that  case  have  been  95  at  the  time  of  the 
insurrection  against  Athaliah  ; and  15  years  before, 
when  Jehoram,  whose  daughter  was  his  wife,  was 
only  32  years  old,  he  would  have  been  80  • than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  improbable.  Then  ; must 
therefore  be  some  early  corruption  of  the  numeral. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  ftt (83), 
instead  of  HND.  Even  103  (as  suggested, 

Gencal.  of  our  Lord,  p.  304)  would  leave  an  impro- 
bable age  at  the  two  above-named  epochs.  If  83 
at  his  death,  he  would  have  been  33  years  old  at 
Joram’s  accession.  For  his  signal  services  to  his 
God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  which  have  earned 
him  a place  among  the  very  foremost  well-doers  in 
Israel,  he  had  the  unique  honour  of  burial  among 
the  kings  of  Judah  in  the  city  of  David.  He  Was 
probably  succeeded  by  his  son  Zechariah.  In  Jo- 
sephus’ list  (A.  J.  xviii.  §6)  the  name  of  IHAEA2 
by  an  easy  corruption  is  transformed  into  4IAEA2, 
and  in  the  Seder  Olam  into  Phadea. 

In  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
is  mentioned  as  the  “ son  of  Barachias,”  i.  e.  Bere- 
chiah.  This  is  omitted  in  Luke  (xi.  51),  and  has 
probably  been  inserted  from  a confusion  between 
this  Zechariah  and  2,  the  prophet,  who  was  son  of 
Berechiah ; or  with  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is. 
viii.  2). 

5.  Second  priest,  or  sagan,  to  Seraiah  the  high- 
priest.  He  was  deposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  probably  for  adhering  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  ; when  Zephaniah  was  appointed  sagan 
in  his  rooma  (Jer.  xxix.  25-29 ; 2 K.  x*xv.  18). 
This  is  a clear  instance  of  the  title  “ the  priest  ” 
being  applied  to  the  second  priest.  The  passage  in 
Jeremiah  shows  the  nature  of  the  sagan’s  authority 
at  this  time,  when  he  was  doubtless  “ruler  of  the 


a It  is  however  possible  that  Jehoiada  vacated  the 
office  by  death. 

b It  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  in  2 K. 
xxiii.  (which  is  the  fullest)  whether  Nccho  went 
straight  to  Egypt  from  Jerusalem,  or  whether  the 
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house  of  Jehovah”  (ni.T  TV3  TJ3).  [High- 

priest.]  Winer  ( Eealwb .)  has  quite  misunder- 
stood the  passage,  and  makes  Jehoiada  the  same  as 
the  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Joash. 

6.  (JTV'P,  i.e.  Joiada;  ’Io nZ6,  Alex.  ’IoetSa ; 
Jojada),  son  of  Paseach,  who  assisted  to  repair  the 
“ old  gate  ” of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6).  [A.  C.  H.J 

JEHOI  AKIM  (D'jp^rP:  ’lcoa/c(u,  or  -el/tj 
Joseph.  ’ IwaKifios : Joakim ),  18th  (or,  counting 
Jehoahaz,  19th)  king  of  Judah  from  David 
inclusive — 25  years  old  at  his  accession,  and 
originally  called  Eliakim.  He  was  the  son  of 
Josiah  and  Zebudah,  daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Rumah, 
possibly  identical  with  Arumah  of  Judg.  ix.  41 
(where  the  Vulg.  has  Rumah),  and  in  "that  case 
in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  His  younger  brother 
Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  as  he  is  called  Jer.  xxii.  11, 
was  in  the  first  instance  made  king  by  the  people 
of  the  land  on  the  death  of  his  father  Josiah,  pro- 
bably with  the  intention  of  following  up  Josiah’s 
policy,  which  was  to  side  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
against  Egypt,  being,  as  Prideaux  thinks,  bound 
by  oath  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  (i.  50).  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  therefore,  having  borne  down  all  resistance 
with  his  victorious  army,  immediately  deposed  Je- 
hoahaz, and  had  him  brought  in  chains  to  Riblah, 
where,  it  seems,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Carchemish 
(2  K.  xxiii.  33,  34 ; Jer.  xxii.  10-12).  He  then  set 
Eliakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  throne — 
changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim  — and  having 
charged  him  with  the  task  of  collecting  a tribute 
of  1 00  talents  of  silver,  and  1 talent  of  gold  = nearly 
40,000L,  in  which  he  mulcted  the  land  for  the 
part  Josiah  had  taken  in  the  war  with  Babylon,  he 
eventually  returned  to  Egypt  taking  Jehoahaz  with 
him,  who  died  there  in  captivity  (2  K.  xxiii.  34 ; 
Jer.  xxii.  10-12  ; Ezek.  xix.  4).b  Pharaoh-Necho 
also  himself  returned  no  more  to  Jerusalem,  for 
after  his  great  defeat  at  Carchemish  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  he  lost  all  his  Syrian  possessions 
(2  K.  xxiv.  7 ; Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  his  successor 
Psammis  (Herod,  ii.  clxi.)  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  them.  Egypt,  therefore,  played  no  part  in 
Jewish  politics  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  of 
Jehoiakim’s  reign.  After  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Palestine  as  one  of  the 
Egyptian  tributary  kingdoms,  the  capture  of  which 
was  the  natural  fruit  of  his  victory  over  Necho. 
He  found  Jehoiakim  quite  defenceless.  After  a 
short  siege  he  entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king  pri- 
soner, bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Baby- 
lon, and  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels  of 
the  temple  and  carried  them  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
to  the  temple  of  Bel  his  god.  It  was  at  this  time, 
in  the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  reckons,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,0  that  Daniel,  and  Hananiah,  Mi- 
shael,  and  Azariah,  were  taken  captives  to  Babylon  ; 
but  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  to  have  changed  his 
purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and  to  have  ac- 
cepted his  submission,  and  reinstated  him  on  the 
throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  father  Josiah.  What  is  certain  is,  that  Jehoi- 
akim became  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his 
invasion  of  Judah,  and  continued  so  for  three  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  broke  his  oath  of  alle- 


calamitous  campaign  on  the  Euphrates  intervened. 

0 It  is  possible  that  this  diversity  of  reckoning  may 
he  caused  by  some  reckoning  a year  for  Jehoahaz’s 
reign,  while  some  omitted  it. 
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giauee  and  rebelled  against  him  (2  K.  xxiv.  1). 
What  moved  or  encouraged  Jehoiakim  to  this  re- 
bellion it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  it  were  the  rest- 
less turbulence  of  his  own  bad  disposition  and  the 
dislike  of  paying  the  tribute  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
which  he  would  have  rather  lavished  upon  his  own 
luxury  and  pride  (Jer.  xxii.  13-17),  for  there  is 
nothing  to  bear  out  Winer’s  conjecture,  or  Jose- 
phus’s assertion,  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
attitude  of  Egypt  at  this  time  to  account  for  such 
a step.  It  seems  more  probable  that  seeing  Egypt 
entirely  severed  from  the  affairs  of  Syria  since  the 
battle  of  Carchemish,  and  the  king  of  Babylon 
wholly  occupied  with  distant  wars,  he  hoped  to 
make  himself  independent.  But  whatever  was  the 
motive  of  this  foolish  and  wicked  proceeding,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  repeated  warnings  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  it  is  certain  that  it  brought  misery 
and  ruin  upon  the  king  and  his  country.  Though 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  able  at  that  time  to  come 
in  person  to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal  he  sent 
against  him  numerous  bands  of  Chaldeans,  with 
Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  who  were  all 
now  subject  to  Babylon  (2  K.  xxiv.  7),  and  who 
cruelly  harassed  the  whole  country.  It  was  per- 
haps at  this  time  that  the  great  drought  occurred 
described  in  Jer.  xiv.  (comp.  Jer.  xv.  4 with  2 K. 
xxiVi  2,  3).  The  closing  years  of  this  reign 
must  have  been  a time  of  extreme  misery.  The 
Ammonites  appear  to  have  overrun  the  land  of 
Gad  (Jer.  xlix.  1),  and  the  other  neighbouring 
nations  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  helpless- 
ness of  Israel  to  ravage  their  land  to  the  utmost 
(Ez.  xxv.).  There  was  no  rest  or  safety  out  of 
the  walled  cities.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  close  of  the  reign.  Probably  as 
the  time  approached  for  Nebuchadnezzar  himself 
to  come  against  Judea  the  desultory  attacks  and 
invasions  of  his  troops  became  more  concentrated. 
Either  in  an  engagement  with  some  of  these  forces, 
or  else  by  the  hand  of  his  own  oppressed  subjects, 
who  thought  to  conciliate  the  Babylonians  by  the 
murder  of  their  king,  Jehoiakim  came  to  a violent 
end  in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was 
cast  out  ignominiously  on  the  ground ; perhaps 
thrown  over  the  walls  to  convince  the  enemy  that 
he  was  dead ; and  then,  after  being  left  exposed  for 
some  time,  was  dragged  away  and  buried  “ with 
the  burial  of  an  ass,”  without  pomp  or  lamenta- 
tion, “ beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ” (Jer.  xxii. 
18,  19,  xxxvi.  30).  Within  three  months  of  his 
death  Nebuchadnezzar  arrived,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  dynasty  by  carrying  Jehoiachin  off  to  Babylon. 
[Jehoiachin.]  All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoi- 
akim concur  in  ascribing  to  him  a vicious  and 
irreligious  character.  The  writer  of  2 K.  xxiii.  37, 
tells  us  that  “ he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah,”  a statement  which  is  repeated 
xxiv.  9,  and  2 Chr.  xxxvi.  5.  The  latter  writer 


a The  passage  seems  to  be  corrupt.  The  words 
rov  aSe\<j>bv  avrov  seem  to  he  repeated  from  the  pre- 
ceding line  but  one,  and  Zapd/ojv  is  a corruption  of 
OvpLav.  <n/AAa/3aw  av^yayev  is  a paraphrase  of  the 
Alexandrian  Codex  of  Jer.  xxxiii.  23  (xxvi.  23,  A.  V.), 
Owe\dfio<rav  avrov,  ical  e^r/yayov. 

e Nothing  can  he  more  improbable  than  an  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  this  time.  All  the 
Syrian  possessions  of  Egypt  fell  into  the  power  of 
Babylon  soon  after  the  victory  at  CarchemiBh,  and  the 
king  of  Egypt  retired  thenceforth  into  his  own  country. 
His  Asiatic  wars  seem  to  have  engrossed  Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s intention  for  the  next  7 years  ; and  in  like 
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uses  the  yet  stronger  expression,  “ the  acts  of  Jehoi- 
akim, and  the  abominations  which  he  did  ” (v.  8 ' 
But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have 
the  fullest  poi'traiture  of  him.  If,  as  is  probable, 
the  19th  chapter  of  Jeremiah  belongs  to  this  reign, 
we  have  a detail  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry 
practised  at  Jerusalem  under  the  king’s  sanction, 
with  which  Ezekiel’s  vision  of  what  was  going  on 
six  years  later,  within  the  very  precincts  of  the 
temple,  exactly  agrees ; incense  offered  up  to 
“ abominable  beasts;”  “ women  weeping  for  Tham- 
muz and  men  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple 
“ with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  ” worshipping  “ the  sun  towards  the  east  ” 
(Ez.  viii.).  The  vindictive  pursuit  and  murder  of 
Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  the  indignities 
offered  to  his  corpse  by  the  king’s  command,  in 
revenge  for  his  faithful  prophesying  of  evil  against 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  are  samples  of  his  irre'ligion 
and  tyranny  combined.  Jeremiah  only  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-24).  The 
curious  notice  of  him  in  1 Esdr.  i.  38,  that  he  put 
his  nobles  in  chains  and  caught  Zaraces  his  brother 
in  Egypt d and  brought  him  up  thence  (to  Jeru- 
salem) also  points  to  his  cruelty.  His  daring  im- 
piety in  cutting  up  and  burning  the  roll  containing 
Jeremiah’s  prophecy,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
national  fast  was  being  celebrated,  is  another  speci- 
men of  his  character,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the 
sentence,  “ He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David”  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  His  oppression, 
injustice,  covetousness,  luxury,  and  tyranny,  are 
most  severely  rebuked  (xxii.  13-17),  and  it  has 
been  frequently  observed,  as  indicating  his  thorough 
selfishness  and  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his 
people,  that  at  a time  when  the  land  was  so  im- 
poverished by  the  heavy  tributes  laid  upon  it  by 
Egypt  and  Babylon  in  turn,  he  should  have  squan- 
dered large  sums  in  building  luxurious  palaces  for 
himself  (xxii.  14,  15).  Josephus’s  history  of  Je- 
hoiakim’s  reign  is  consistent  neither  with  Scripture 
nor  with  itself.  His  account  of  Jehoiakim’s  death 
and  Jehoiachin’s  accession  appears  to  be  only  his 
own  inference  from  the  Scripture  narrative.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  ( Ant . x.  6)  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  against  Judea  in  the  8th  year  of  Jehoiakim’s 
reign,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute,  which  he 
did  for  three  years,  and  then  revolted  in  the 
11th  year,  on  hearing  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
was  gone  to  invade  Egypt. e He  then  inserts  the 
account  of  Jehoiakim’s  burning  Jeremiah’s  pro- 
phecy in  his  5th  year,  and  concludes  by  saying, 
that  a little  time  afterwards  the  king  of  Babylon 
made  an  expedition  against  Jehoiakim,  who  ad- 
mitted Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  city  upon  certain 
conditions,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  immediately 
broke ; that  he  slew  Jehoiakim  and  the  flower  of 
the  citizens,  and  sent  3000  captives  to  Babylon, 
and  set  up  Jehoiachin  for  king,  but  almost  imme- 


manner  the  king  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  confined 
himself  to  Ethiopian  wars.  The  first  hint  we  have 
of  Egypt  aiming  at  recovering  her  lost  influence  in 
Syria  is  at  the  accession  of  Pharaoh-Hophra,  in  the 
4th  of  Zedekiah.  [Hananiah,  4.]  He  made  several 
abortive  attempts  against  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Zede- 
kiah’s  reign,  and  detached  the  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
Edomites,  Tyrians,  and  Zidonians  from  the  Babylonish 
alliance  (Jer.  xxvii.).  In  consequence,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after  thoroughly  subduing  these  nations,  and 
devoting  13  years  to  the  siege  of  Tyre,  at  length  in- 
I vaded  and  subdued  Egypt  in  the  35  th  year  of  his  rcigc 
(Ez.  xxix.  17). 
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diately  afterwards  was  seized  with  fear  lest  the 
young  king  should  avenge  his  father’s  death,  and 
so  sent  back  his  army  to  besiege  Jerusalem  ; that 
Jehoiachin,  being  a man  of  just  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion, did  not  like  to  expose  the  city  to  danger  on 
his  own  account,  and  therefore  surrendered  himself, 
his  mother,  and  kindred,  to  the  king  of  Babylon’s 
officers  on  condition  of  the  city  suffering  no  harm  ; 
but  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  conditions,  took  10,832  prisoners,  and  made 
Zedekiah  king  in  the  room  of  Jehoiachin,  whom 
he  kept  in  custody — a statement  the  principal  por- 
tion of  which  seems  to  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  facts.  The  account  given  above  is  derived 
from  the  various  statements  in  Scripture,  and 
seems  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  probabilities  of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  movements  and  with  what  the 
most  recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  con- 
cerning him.  [Nebuchadnezzar.]  The  reign 
of  Jehoiakim  extends  from  B.C.  609  to  B.C.  598,  or 
as  some  reckon  599. 

The  name  of  Jehoiakim  appears  in  a contracted 
form  in  Joiakim,  a high-priest.  [A.  C.  H.] 
JEHOI'ARIB  (I'-VilT,  1 Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv. 
7,  only ; elsewhere,  both  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  the 
name  is  abbreviated  to  Joiarib  : *1  cvapi/j. ; Alex. 
TwapetyS  and  ’Iapet/3 : Joiarib ),  head  of  the  first 
of  the  24  courses  of  priests,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7). 
Some  of  his  descendants  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  as  we  learn  from  1 Chr.  ix.  10, 
Neh.  xi.  10.  [Jedaiah.]  Their  chief  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was  Mattenai  (Neh. 
xii.  6,  19).  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar.  To  the  course  o*f  Jehoiarib  belonged  the 
Asmonean  family  (1  Macc.  ii.  1),  and  Josephus,  as 
he  informs  us  (An£.  xii.  6.  §1,  and  Life,  §1). 
[High-priest.]  Prideaux  indeed  ( Connection , i. 
129),  following  the  Jewish  tradition,  affirms  that 
only  4 of  the  courses  returned  from  Babylon,  Je- 
daiah, Imraer,  Pashur,  and  Harim — for  which  last, 
however,  the  Babylonian  Talmud  has  Joiarib — be- 
cause these  4 only  are  enumerated  in  Ezr.  ii.  36-39, 
Neh.  vii.  39-42.  And  he  accounts  for  the  mention 
of  other  courses,  as  of  Joiarib  (1  Macc.  ii.  1),  and 
Abiah  (Luke  i.  5),  by  saying  that  those  4 courses 
were  subdivided  into  6 each,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
old  number  of  24,  which  took  the  names  of  the 
original  courses,  though  not  really  descended  from 
them.  But  this  is  probably  an  invention  of  the 
Jews,  to  account  for  the  mention  of  only  these  4 
families  of  priests  in  the  list  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.  And  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  say  with 
certainty  why  only  those  4 courses  are  mentioned 
in  that  particular  list,  we  have  the  positive  authority 
of  1 Chr.  ix.  10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10,  for  asserting  that 
Joiarib  did  return  5 and  we  have  two  other  lists  of 
courses,  one  of  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2-8), 
the  other  of  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  1-7)  ; the  former 
enumerating  21,  the  latter  22  courses ; and  the 
latter  naming  Joiarib  as  one  of  them,®  and  adding, 
at  v.  19,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  course  of 
Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Joiakim.  So  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Joiarib  did  return. 
The  notion  of  the  Jews  does  not  receive  any  con- 

• It  is,  however,  very  singular  that  the  names  after 
Shemaiah  in  Neh.  xii.  6,  including  Joiarib  and  Jedaiah, 
nave  the  appearance  of  being  added  on  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  list,  which  ended  with  Shemaiah,  as 
does  that  in  Neh.  x.  2-8.  For  Joiarib’s  is  introduced 
with  the  copula  “ and it  is  quite  out  of  its  right 
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firmation  from  the  statement  in  the  Latin  version 
of  Josephus  ( Gont . Apion.  ii.  §8),  that  there  were 
4 courses  of  priests,  as  it  is  a manifest  corruption 
of  the  text  for  24,  as  Whiston  and  others  have  shown 
(note  to  Life  of  Josephus,  §1).  The  subjoined  table 
gives  the  three  lists  of  courses  which  returned,  with 
the  original  list  in  David’s  time  to  compare  them 
by: — 

COURSES  OF  PRIESTS. 


In  David’s 
reign, 

1 Chr.  xxiv. 

In  list  in 
Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii. 

In  Nehemiah’s 
time, 

Neh.  x. 

In  Zerubbabel's 
time, 

Neh.  xii. 

1.  Jehoiarib, 

1 Chr.  ix.  10, 
Neh.  xi.  10. 

— 

Joiarib. 

2.  Jedaiah. 

Children  of 
Jedaiah. 

— 

Jedaiah. 

3.  Harim. 

Children  of 
Harim. 

Harim. 

Rehum, 
(Harim,  v.  15). 

4.  Seorim. 

— 

— 

— 

5.  Malchijah. 

Children  of 
Pashur,  1 Chr. 
ix.  12. 

Malchijah. 

6.  Mijamin. 

— 

Mijamin. 

Miamin 

(Miniamin,v.l7) 

7.  Hakkoz. 

Meremoth,  son 
of  Hakkoz, 
Neh.  iii.  4. 

Meremoth. 

8.  Abijah. 

— 

Abijah. 

Abijah. 

9.  Jeshuali. 

House  of 
Jeshua  (,?) 
Ezr.  ii.  36, 
Neh.  vii.  39. 

10.  Shecaniah. 

Shebaniab. 

Shechaniah, 
(Shebaniah, 
ver.  14). 

11.  Eliashib. 

— 

— 

— 

12.  Jakim. 

— 

— 

— 

13.  Huppah. 

— 

— 

— 

14.  Jeshebeab. 

— 

— 

; — 

15.  Ililgah. 

— 

Bilgai. 

Bilgah. 

16.  Immer. 

Children  of 
Immer. 

Amariah. 

Amariah. 

17.  Hezir. 

— 

— 

— 

18.  Aphses. 

— 

— 

— 

19.  Pethahiah. 

— 

— 

— 

20.  Jehezekel. 

— 

— 

— 

21.  Jachin, 
Neh.  xi.  10, 

1 Chr.  ix.  10. 

22.  Gamul. 

— 

— 

— 

23.  Delaiah. 



— 

— 

24.  Maaziah, 

Maaziah. 

Maadiali 
(Moadiah,v.  17) 

The  courses  which  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
original  ones,  but  which  are  enumerated  as  existing 
after  the  return,  are  as  follows : — 


Neh.  x. 

Neh.  xii. 

Neh.  xi.,  1 Chr.  ix. 

Seraiab. 

Serai  ah. 

Seraiah  (?) 

Azariah. 

Ezra. 

Azariah. 

Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah. 

— 

Pashur. 

— 

— 

Hattush. 

Hattush. 

— 

Malluch. 

Malluch. 

— 

Obadiah. 

Iddo. 

Adaiah(?) 

Daniel. 

— 

— 

Ginnethon. 

Ginnetho. 

— 

Baruch. 

— 

— 

Meskullam. 

— 

— 

Shemaiah. 

Shemaiah. 
Sallu. 
Amok. 
Hilkiah. 
Jedaiah  (2). 

For  some  account  of  the  courses,  see  Lewis’s 
Grig,  ffebr.  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

In  Esdras  the  name  is  given  Joarib.  [A.  C.  H.] 


JEHO  NADAB,  and  JO'NADAB  (the  longer 
form,  is  employed  in  2 K.  x.  and  Jer.  x.vxv. 

order  as  the  first  course ; and,  moreover,  these  names 
are  entirely  omitted  in  the  LXX.  till  we  come  to  the 
times  of  Joiakim  at  ver.  12-21.  Still  the  utmost  that 
could  be  concluded  from  this  is,  that  Joiarib  returned 
later  than  the  time  of  Zerubbabel. 
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8,  14,  16, 18  ; the  shorter  one,  ZHM',  in  Jer.  xxxv. 
6,  10,  19  : ’I wvaSafi),  the  son  of  Kechab,  founder 
of  the  Rechabites.  It  appears  from  1 Chr.  ii.  55, 
that  his  father  or  ancestor  Rechab  (“the  rider”) 
belonged  to  a branch  of  the  Kenites ; the  Arabian 
tribe  which  entered  Palestine  with  the  Israelites. 
One  settlement  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  north,  under  the  chieftainship  of  Heber 
(Judg.  iv.  11),  retaining  their  Bedouin  customs 
under  the  oak  which  derived  its  name  from  their 
nomadic  habits.  The  main  settlement  was  in  the 
south.  Of  these,  one  branch  had  nestled  in  the 
cliffs  of  Engedi  (Judg.  i.  16;  Num.  xxiv.  21). 
Another  had  returned  to  the  frontier  of  their  native 
wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16).  A 
third  was  established,  under  a fourfold  division,  at 
or  near  the  town  of  Jabez  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 
To  these  last  belonged  Rechab  and  his  son  Jehonadab. 
The  Bedouin  habits,  which  were  kept  up  by  the 
other  branches  of  the  Kenite  tribe,  were  inculcated 
by  Jehonadab  with  the  utmost  minuteness  on  his 
descendants  ; the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  their  being 
brought  into  closer  connexion  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  settled  districts.  The  vow  or  rule  which  he 
prescribed  to  them  is  preserved  to  us : “Ye  shall 
drink  no  wine,  neither  ye  nor  your  sons  for  ever. 
Neither  shall  ye  build  houses,  nor  sow  seed,  nor 
plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any : but  all  your  days 
ye  shall  dwell  in  tents ; that  ye  may  live  many  days 
in  the  land  where  ye  be  strangers  ” (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7).' 
This  life,  partly  monastic,  partly  Bedouin,  was  ob- 
served with  the  tenacity  with  which  from  generation 
to  generation  such  customs  are  continued  in  Arab 
tribes ; and  when,  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Jehonadab,  the  Rechabites  (as  they  were  called  from 
his  father)  were  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the 
Ohaldaean  invasion  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  transgress  the  rule 
of  their  ancestor  ; and  in  consequence  a blessing  was 
pronounced  upon  him  and  them  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (xxxv.  19):  “ Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab 
shall  not  want  a man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever.” 
[Rechabites.] 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  character  of  Jeho- 
nadab as  an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a half- 
religious sect,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  austere 
Elijah,  and  the  Nazarites  mentioned  in  Amos  ii.  11 
(see  Ewald,  Alterthiimer , 92,  93),  we  are  the  better 
able  to  understand  the  single  occasion  on  which  he 
appears  before  us  in  the  historical  narrative. 

Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the  slaughter  of  Beth- 
eked,  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when  he  suddenly  met 
the  austere  Bedouin  coming  towards  him  (2  K.  x. 
15).  It  seems  that  they  were  already  known  to 
each  other  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §6).  The  king  was  in 
his  chariot ; the  Arab  was  on  foot.  It  is  not  clear, 
from  the  present  state  of  the  text,  which  was  the 
first  to  speak.  The  Hebrew  text — followed  by  the 
A.  V. — implies  that  the  king  blessed  (A.  Y.  “ sa- 
luted ”)  Jehonadab.  The  LXX.  and  Josephus  (Ant. 
ix.  6,  §6)  imply  that  Jehonadab  blessed  the  king. 
Each  would  have  its  peculiar  appropriateness.  The 
king  then  proposed  their  close  union.  “ Is  thy 
heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart?” 
The  answer  of  Jehonadab  is  slightly  varied.  In 
the  Hebrew  text  he  vehemently  replies,  “ It  is, 
it  is : give  me  thine  hand.”  In  the  LXX.,  and  in 
the  A.  V. — he  replies  simply  “It  is;”  and  Jehu 
then  rejoins,  “ If  it  is,  give  me  thine  hand.”  The 
hand,  whether  of  Jehonadab  or  Jehu,  was  offered 
and  grasped.  The  king  lifted  him  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  chariot,  apparently  that  he  might  whisper  his 
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secret  into  his  ear,  and  said,  “ Come  with  me,  and 
see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah.”  It  was  the  first  indica- 
tion of  Jehu’s  design  upon  the  worship  of  Baal,  for 
which  he  perceived  that  the  stern  zealot  would  be 
a fit  coadjutor.  Having  entrusted  him  with  the 
secret,  he  (LXX.)  or  his  attendants  (Heb.  and  A.  V.) 
caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed  with  him  to  Samaria 
in  the  royal  chariot. 

So  completely  had  the  worship  of  Baal  become 
the  national  religion,  that  even  Jehonadab  was  able 
to  conceal  his  purpose  under  the  mask  of  conformity. 
No  doubt  he  acted  in  concert  with  Jehu  throughout ; 
bnt  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  expressly  men- 
tioned is  when  (probably  from  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  worshippers  of  Jehovah)  he  werf 
with  Jehu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to  turn  out 
any  that  there  might  happen  to  be  in  the  mass 
of  Pagan  worshippers  (2  K.  x.  23).  [Jehu.] 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHONATHAN  (fnMiT  : ’W0as  : Jo- 
nathan) : the  more  accurate  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  name,  which  is  most  frequently  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  Jonathan.  It  is  ascribed  to  three 
persons : — 

1.  Son  of  Uzziah ; superintendent  of  certain  of 
king  David’s  storehouses  (TVn^K : the  word  ren- 
dered “treasures”  earlier  in  the  verse,  and  in 
27,  28  “cellars  ”)  ; 1 Chr.  xxvii.  25. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  were  sent  by  Jehosha- 
phat  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a book  of 
the  Law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  A priest  (Neh.  xii.  18);  the  representative 
of  the  family  of  Shemaiah  (ver.  6),  when  Joiakim 
was  high-priest,  that  is  in  the  next  generation  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua. 

JEHO'RAM  (D7].T  = ‘‘ exalted  by  Jehovah:” 
'Iwpdp. ; Joseph,  ’lwpa/xos : Joram).  The  name  is 
more  often  found  in  the  contracted  form  of  Jo- 
ram. 1.  Son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Ahaziah  (who  had  no  son)  upon 
the  throne  at  Samaria,  B.C.  896,  and  died  B.c.  884. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign  his  con- 
temporary on  the  throne  of  Judah  was  Jehoshaphat, 
and  for  the  next  seven  years  and  upwards  Joram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  for  the  tart  year,  or 
portion  of  a year,  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Joram,  who 
was  killed  the  same  day  that  he  was  (2  K.  ix.  27). 
The  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  commenced  by  his  father  and  Jehoshaphat, 
was  very  close  throughout  his  reign.  We  first  find 
him  associated  with  Jehoshaphat  and  the  king  of 
Edom,  at  that  time  a tributary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  in  a war  against  the  Moabites.  Mesha, 
their  king,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  revolted  ffoir 
Israel,  and  refused  to  pay  the  customaiy  tribute  cf 
100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams.  Joram  asked 
and  obtained  Jehoshaphat’s  help  to  reduce  him  to 
his  obedience,  and  accordingly  the  three  kings,  of 
Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  marched  through  the  wil- 
derness of  Edom  to  attack  him.  The  three  armies 
were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing  for  want 
of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  suggested  an 
inquiry  of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and  Elisha 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  at  that  time  and  since  the 
latter  part  of  Ahab’s  reign  Elijah’s  attendant  (2  K. 
iii.  11;  1 K.  xix.  19-21),  was  found  with  the 
host.  [Elisha,  p.  537.]  From  him  Jehoram 
received  a severe  rebuke,  and  was  bid  to  inquire 
of  the  prophets  of  his  father  and  mother,  the 
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prophets  of  Baal.  Nevertheless  for  Jehoshaphat’s 
sake  Elisha  inquired  of  Jehovah,  and  received 
the  promise  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
and  of  a great  victory  over  the  Moabites : a pro- 
mise which  was  immediately  fulfilled.  The  same 
water  which,  filling  the  valley,  and  the  trenches 
dug  by  the  Israelites,  supplied  the  whole  army  and 
all  their  cattle  with  drink,  appeared  to  the  Moab- 
ites, who  were  advancing,  like  blood,  when  the 
morning  sun  shone  upon  it.  Concluding  that  the 
allies  had  fallen  out  and  slain  each  other,  they 
marched  incautiously  to  the  attack,  and  were  put 
to  the  rout.  The  allies  pursued  them  with  great 
slaughter  into  their  own  land,  which  they  utterly 
ravaged  and  destroyed  with  all  its  cities.  Kir- 
haraseth  alone  remained,  and  there  the  king  of 
Moab  made  his  last  stand.  An  attempt  to  break 
through  the  besieging  army  having  failed,  he  re- 
sorted to  the  desperate  expedient  of  offering  up  his 
eldest  son,  the  heir  to  his  throne,  as  a burnt- 
offering,  upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  in  the  sight  of 
the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Israelites  retired  and 
returned  to  their  own  land  (2  K.  iii.).  It  was 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  Elisha’s  rebuke,  and  of 
the  above  remarkable  deliverance  granted  to  the 
allied  armies  according  to  his  word,  that  Jehoram, 
on  his  return  to  Samaria,  put  away  the  image  of 
Baal  which  Ahab  his  father  had  made  (2  K.  iii.  2). 
For  in  2 K.  iv.  we  have  an  evidence  of  Elisha’s 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  Jehoram,  in  the  offer 
made  by  him  to  speak  to  the  king  in  favour  of  the 
Shunammite.  The  impression  on  the  king’s  mind 
was  probably  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  inci- 
dent of  Naaman’s  cure,  and  the  temporary  cessation 
of  the  inroads  of  the  Syrians,  which  doubtless  re- 
sulted from  it  (2  K.  v.).  Accordingly  when,  a 
little  later,  war  broke  out  between  Syria  and  Israel, 
we  find  Elisha  befriending  Jehoram.  The  king  was 
made  acquainted  by  the  prophet  with  the  secret 
counsels  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  defeat  them  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  when  Elisha 
had  led  a large  band  of  Syrian  soldiers  whom  God 
had  blinded,  into  the  midst  .of  Samaria,  Jehoram 
reverentially  asked  him,  “My  father,  shall  I smite 
them?”  and,  at  the  prophet’s  bidding,  not  only 
forbore  to  kill  them,  but  made  a feast  for  them, 
and  then  sent  them  home  unhurt.  This  procured 
another  cessation  from  the  Syrian  invasions  for  the 
Israelites  (2  K.  vi.  23).  What  happened  after  this 
to  change  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the 
prophet  we  can  only  conjecture.  But  putting  to- 
gether the  general  bad  character  given  of  Jehoram 
(2  K.  iii.  2,  3)  with  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of 
Baal-worship  at  the  end  of  his  reign  (2  K.  x. 
21-28),  it  seems  probable  that  when  the  Syrian 
inroads  ceased,  and  he  felt  less  dependent  upon  the 
aid  of  the  prophet,  he  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and 
was  rebuked  by  Elisha,  and  threatened  with  a 
return  of  the  calamities  from  which  he  had  escaped. 
Refusing  to  repent,  a fresh  invasion  by  the  Syrians, 
and  a close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually  came  to  pass, 
according  probably  to  the  word  of  the  prophet. 
Hence,  when  the  terrible  incident  arose,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  famine,  of  a woman  boiling  and 
eating  her  own  child,  the  king  immediately  attri- 
buted the  evil  to  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  and 
determined  to  take  away  his  life.  The  message 
which  he  sent  by  the  messenger  whom  he  com- 


* The  “ then  ” of  the  A.  Y.  of  2 K.  viii.  1 is 
a thorough  misrepresentation  of  the  order  of  the 
events.  The  narrative  goes  back  seven  years,  merely 
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missioned  to  cut  off  the  prophet’s  head,  “ Behold 
this  evil  is  from  Jehovah,  why  should  1 wait  for 
Jehovah  any  longer?”  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his 
having  on  sackcloth  at  the  time  (2  K.  vi.  30,  33), 
also  indicates  that  many  remonstrances  and  warnings, 
similar  to  those  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  kings  of 
his  day,  had  passed  between  the  prophet  and  the 
weak  and  unstable  son  of  Ahab.  The  providential 
interposition  by  which  both  Elisha’s  life  was  saved 
and  the  city  delivered,  is  narrated  2 K.  vii.,  and 
Jehoram  appears  to  have  returned  to  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  Elisha  (2  K.  viii.  4).  His  life,  how- 
ever, was  now  drawing  near  to  its  close.  It  was 
very  soon  after  the  above  events  that  Elisha  went 
to  Damascus,  and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael, 
and  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  room 
of  Ben-hadad  ; and  it  was  during  Elisha’s  absence, 
probably,  that  the  conversation  between  Jehoram 
and  Gehazi,  and  the  return  of  the  Shunammite 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  recorded  in  2 K. 
viii.,  took  place.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought 
the  revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  followed 
Elisha’s  prediction,  a good  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  father’s  favourite  project  of  recovering  Ramoth- 
Gilead  from  the  Syrians.  He  accordingly  made  an 
alliance  with  his  nephew  Ahaziah,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Joram  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  the 
two  kings  proceeded  to  occupy  Ramoth-Gilead  by 
force.  The  expedition  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
Jehoram  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  K. 
viii.  29,  ix.  14,  15),  leaving  his  army  under  Jehu 
to  hold  Ramoth-Gilead  against  Hazael.  Jehu,  how- 
ever, and  the  army  under  his  command,  revolted 
from  their  allegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.),  and, 
hastily  marching  to  Jezreel,  surprised  Jehoram, 
wounded  and  defenceless  as  he  was.  Jehoram,  going 
out  to  meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  arrow  from 
Jehu’s  bow  on  the  very  plat  of  ground  which  Ahab 
had  wrested  from  Naboth  the  Jezreelite;  thus  ful- 
filling to  the  letter  the  prophecy  of  Elijah  (1  K. 
xxi.  21-29).  With  the  life  of  Jehoram  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Omri. 

Jehoram’s  reign  was  rendered  very  remarkable 
by  the  two  eminent  prophets  who  lived  in  it, 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  former  seems  to  have 
survived  till  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign ; the 
latter  to  have  begun  to  be  conspicuous  quite  in 
the  beginning  of  it.  For  the  famine  which  Elisha 
foretold  to  the  Shunammite3  (2  K.  viii.  1),  and 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  alluded  to 
iv.  38,  must  have  begun  in  the  sixth  year  oi 
Jehoram’s  reign,  since  it  lasted  seven  years,  and 
ended  in  the  twelfth  year.  In  that  case  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Shunammite  must  have  begun 
not  less  than  five  or  at  least  four  years  sooner,  as 
the  child  must  have  been  as  much  as  three  years 
old  when  it  died ; which  brings  us  back  at  latest  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  Jehoram’s  reign. 
Elisha’s  appearance  in  the  camp  of  the  three  kings 
(2  K.  iii.)  was  probably  as  early  as  the  first  year 
of  Jehoram.  With  reference  to  the  very  entangled 
chronology  of  this  reign,  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that 
Elijah  the  prophet  was  translated  at  the  time  of 
Elisha’s  first  prophetic  ministrations.  The  history 
in  2 K.,  at  this  part  of  it,  having  much  the  nature 
of  memoirs  of  Elisha,  and  the  active  ministrations 


to  introduce  the  woman’s  return  at  this  time.  The 
king’s  conversation  with  Gehazi  was  doubtless  caused 
by  the  providential  deliverance  related  In  ch.  vii. 
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of  Elijah  having  closed  with  the  death  of  Ahaziah, 
it  was  very  natural  to  complete  Elijah’s  personal 
history  with  the  narrative  of  his  translation  in 
ch.  ii.  before  beginning  the  series  of  Elisha’s  mi- 
racles. But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  ch.  ii.  is 
really  prior  in  order  of  time  to  ch.  iii.,  or  that, 
though  the  raising  from  the  dead  of  the  Shunam- 
mite’s  son  was  subsequent,  as  it  probably  was,  to 
Elijah’s  translation,  therefore  all  the  preliminary 
circumstances  related  in  ch.  iv.  were  so  likewise. 
Neither  again  does  the  expression  (‘l  K.  iii.  11), 
“ Here  is  Elisha,  which  poured  water  on  the  hands 
of  Elijah,”  b imply  that  this  ministration  had  at 
that  time  ceased,  and  still  less  that  Elijah  was 
removed  from  the  earth.  We  learn,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  2 Chr.  xxi.  12,  that  he  was  still  on 
earth  in  the  reign  of  Joram  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
who  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  the  fifth  of  Jehoram 
(2  K.  viii.  16)  ; and  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  note  of  time  in  2 K.  i.  17,  “ in  the  second  year 
of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,”  which  is  ob- 
viously and  certainly  out  of  its  place  where  it  now 
is,  properly  belongs  to  the  narrative  in  ch.  ii.  With 
regard  to  the  other  discordant  dates  at  this  epoch, 
it  must  suffice  to  remark  that  all  attempts  to  re- 
concile them  are  vain.  That  which  is  based  upon 
the  supposition  of  Joram  having  been  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  kingdom  for  three  or  seven 
years,  is  of  all  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate,  as 
being  uttei’ly  inconsistent  with  the  history,  anni- 
hilating his  independent  reign,  and  after  all  failing 
to  produce  even  a verbal  consistency.  The  table 
given  below  is  framed  on  the'  supposition  that 
Jehoshaphat’s  reign  really  lasted  only  22  years, 
and  Ahab’s  only  19,  as  appears  from  the  texts 
cited  ; that  the  statement  that  Jehoshaphat  reigned 
25  years  is  caused  by  the  probable  circumstance  of 
his  having  taken  part  in  the  government  during  the 
three  last  years  of  Asa’s  reign,  when  his  father  was 
incapacitated  by  the  disease  in  his  feet  (2  Chr.  xvi. 
12)  ; and  that  three  years  were  then  added  to 
Ahab’s  reign,  to  make  the  whole  number  of  the 
years  of  the  .kings  of  Israel  agree  with  the  whole 
number  of  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  thus  unduly 
lengthened  by  an  addition  of  three  years  to  Jeho- 
shaphat’s reign.  This  arrangement,  it  is  believed, 
reconciles  the  greatest  number  of  existing  texts, 
agrees  best  with  history,  and  especially  coincides 
with  what  is  the  most  certain  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  chronology  of  this  time,  viz.  that  the  twelve 
years’  reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  and  the  few 
months'  reign  of  Ahaziah,  the  successor  of  Joram 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  ended  simultaneously  at  the 
accession  of  Jehu. 

KINGS  OF  ISRAEL.  KINGS  OF  JUDAH. 

Ahab  (reigned  19  yrs.)  1st  yr.  = { / 41  ^ a8th* 

Ahab 4th  yr.  = \ JeWoslmph^t ^rSnd.  22  yrs.)  1st, 

Ahab  . . last  and  19th  yr.  = Jehoshaphat  . . 16th,  ib.  51. 

Ahaziah  (reigned  2yrs.)  1st  yr.  = Jehoshaphat,  17th,  1 K.  xxii.  51. 

Ahaziah  ....  2nd  yr.  1 

and  = > Jehoshaphat,  18th,  2 K.  iii.  1. 

Jehoram  (reigned  12  yrs.)  lstyr.  ) 

| Jehoshaphat  last  and  22nd, 

Jehoram  ....  5th  yr.  = < and  [viii.  16. 

( Joram  (reigned  8 yrs.'  ist,  2 IC. 

Jehoram  ....  6th  1 j Joram,  2nd,  2 K.  i.  17,  ii. ; 

Elijah  carried  up  to  heaven  J ( 2 Chr.  xxi.  12. 

| Joram,  8th,  2 K.  viii.  17, 

Jehoram  . . . . 12  = < and  [2  K.  viii.  26. 

1 Ahaziah  (reigned  1 yr.)  1st. 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  succeeded  his  father 


b The  use  of  the  perfect  tense  in  Hebrew  often 
implies  the  habit  or  the  repetition  of  an  action,  as 
e.  g.  Ps.  i.  1,  ii.  1,*  &c. 
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on  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the  age  of  32,  and  reigned 
eight  years,  from  b.c.  893-2  to  £85-4.  [Jeho- 
ram, 1.]  Jehosheba  his  daughter  was  wife  to  the 
high-priest  Jehoiada.  The  ill  effects  of  his  marriage 
with  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  that  second  Jezebel  upon  him  were  im- 
mediately apparent.  As  soon  as  he  was  fixed  on 
the  throne,  he  put  his  six  brothers  to  death,  with 
many  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  land.  He  then 
proceeded  to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
other  abominations,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  ot 
idolatry  by  persecution.  A prophetic  writing  from 
the  aged  prophet  Elijah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12),  the  last 
recorded  act  of  his  life,  reproving  him  for  his  crimes 
and  his  impiety,  and  foretelling  the  most  grievous 
judgments  upon  his  person  and  his  kingdom,  failed 
to  produce  any  good  effect  upon  him.  This  was  in 
the  first  or  second  year  of  his  reign.  The  remainder 
of  it  was  a series  of  calamities.  First  the  Edomites, 
who  had  been  tributary  to  Jehoshaphat,  revolted 
from  his  dominion,  and  established  their  permanent 
independence.  It  was  as  much  as  Jehoram  could 
do  by  a night-attack  with  all  his  forces,  to  extricate 
himself  from  their  army,  which  had  surrounded 
him.  Next  Libnah,  one  of  the  strongest  fortified 
cities  in  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  and  perhaps  one  of 
those  “ fenced  cities  ” (2  Chr.  xxi.  3)  which  Jeho- 
shaphat had  given  to  his  other  sons,  indignant  at 
his  cruelties,  and  abhorring  his  apostasy,  rebelled 
against  him.  Then  followed  invasions  of  armed 
bands  of  Philistines  and  of  Arabians  (the  same  who 
paid  tribute  to  Jehoshaphat,  2 Chr.  xvii.  11),  who 
burst  into  Judaea,  stormed  the  king’s  palace,  put 
his  wives  and  all  his  children,  except  his  youngest 
son  Ahaziah,  to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1),  or  carried 
them  into  captivity,  and  plundered  all  his  trea- 
sures, And,  to  crown  all,  a terrible  and  incurable 
disease  in  his  bowels  fell  upon  him,  of  which  he 
died,  after  two  year?  of  misery,  unregretted ; and 
went  down  to  a dishonoured  grave  in  the  prime  of 
life,  without  either  private  or  public  mourning, 
and  without  even  a resting-place  in  the  sepulchres 
of  his  fathers  (2  Chr.  xxi.  19,  20).  He  died  early 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  brother-in-law  Jehoram ’s 
reign  over  Israel.  [A.  C.  H.J 

JEHOSHABE'ATH  (nyi^irV : ’Iwtrafiede ; 
Alex.  ’Ico<raj8e0 : Josabeth ):  the  form  in  which  the 
name  of  Jehosheba  is  given  in  2 Chr.  xxii.  11. 
We  are  here  informed,  what  is  not  told  us  in 
Kings,  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high- 
priest. 

JEPIOSH'APHAT  (DBBhfT* : 'latreupdn  Jo- 

saphat ).  1.  The  son  of  Asa  and  Azubah,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  B.c.  914,  when  he  was  35  years  old, 
and  reigned  25  years.  His  history  is  to  be  found 
among  the  events  recorded"  in  1 K.  xv.  24 ; 2 K. 
viii.  16,  or  in  a continuous  narrative  in  2 Chr. 
xvii.  1-xxi.  3.  He  was  contemporary  with  Ahab, 
Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram.  At  first  he  strengthened 
himself  against  Israel  by  fortifying  and  garrisoning 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  Ephraimite  conquests  of 
Asa.  But  soon  afterwards  the  two  Hebrew  kings, 
perhaps  appreciating  their  common  danger  from 
Damascus  and  the  tribes  on  their  eastern  frontier, 
came  to  an  understanding.  Israel  and  Judah  drew 
together  for  the  first  time  since  they  parted  at 
Schechem  sixty  years  previously.  Jehoshaphat’s 
eldest  son  Jehoram  married  Athaliah,  the  daughter 
| of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  It  does  not  appear  how  far 
| Jehoshaphat  encouraged  that  ill-starred  union. 
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The  closeness  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  kings 
is  shown  by  piany  circumstances: — Elijah’s  re- 
luctance when  in  exile  to  set  foot  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  (Blunt,  Und.  Coinc.  ii.  §19,  p. 
199) ; the  identity  of  names  given  to  the  children 
of  the  two  royal  families ; the  admission  of  names 
compounded  with  the  name  of  Jehovah  into  the 
family  of  Jezebel,  the  zealous  worshipper  of  Baal ; 
and  the  extreme  alacrity  with  which  Jehoshaphat 
afterwards  accompanied  Ahab  to  the  field  of  battle. 

But  in  his  own  kingdom  Jehoshaphat  ever  showed 
himself  a zealous  follower  of  the  commandments  of 
God  : he  tried,  it  would  seem  not  quite  successfully, 
to  put  down  the  high  places  and  the  groves  in 
which  the  people  of  Judah  burnt  incense.  In  his 
thud  year,  apprehending  perhaps  the  evil  example 
of  Israelitish  idolatry,  and  considering  that  the 
Levites  were  not  fulfilling  satisfactorily  their  func- 
tion of  teaching  the  people,  Jehoshaphat  sent  out  a 
commission  of  certain  princes,  priests,  and  Levites, 
to  go  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  teaching  the 
people  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  He  made 
separate  provision  for  each  of  his  sons  as  they  grew 
up,  perhaps  with  a foreboding  of  their  melancholy 
end  (2  Chr.  xxi.  4).  Riches  and  honours  increased 
around  him.  He  received  tribute  from  the  Philis- 
tines and  Arabians ; and  kept  up  a large  standing 
army  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was  probably  about  the  16th  year  of  his  reign 
(b.C.  898)  when  he  went  to  Samaria  to  visit  Ahab 
and  to  become  his  ally  in  the  great  battle  of  Ramoth- 
gilead — not  very  decisive  in  its  result,  though  fatal 
to  Ahab.  From  thence  Jehoshaphat  returned  to 
Jerusalem  in  peace ; and,  after  receiving  a rebuke 
from  the  prophet  Jehu,  went  himself  through  the 
people  “ from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim,”  re- 
claiming them  to  the  law  of  God.  He  also  took 
measures  for  the  better  administration  of  justice 
throughout  his  dominions ; on  which  see  Selden, 
Be  Synedriis,  ii.  cap.  8,  §4.  Turning  his  attention 
to  foreign  commerce,  he  built  at  Ezion-geber,  with 
the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a navy  designed  to  go  to  Tar- 
shish : but,  in  accordance  with  a prediction  of  a 
prophet  Eliezer,  it  was  wrecked  at  Ezion-geber; 
and  Jehoshaphat  resisted  Ahaziah’s  proposal  to 
renew  their  joint  attempt. 

Before  the  close  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in 
twoa  additional  wars.  He  was  miraculously  de- 
livered from  a threatened  attack  of  the  people  of 
Ammon,  Moab,  and  Seir  ; the  result  of  which  is 
thought  by  some  critics  to  be  celebrated  in  Ps. 
48  and  92,  and  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet 
Joel,  iii.  2,  12.  After  this,  perhaps,  must  be  dated 
the  war  which  Jehoshaphat,  in  conjunction  with 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Edom, 
carried  on  against  the  rebellious  king  of  Moab 
(2  K.  iii.).  After  this  the  realm  of  Jehoshaphat 
was  quiet.  In  his  declining  years  the  administration 
of  affairs  was  placed  (probably  B.C.  891)  in  the 
hands  of  his  son  Jehoram  ; to  whom,  as  Usher  con- 
jectures, the  same  charge  had  been  temporarily 
committed  during  Jehoshaphat’s  absence  at  Ramoth- 
gilead. 

Like  the  prophets  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact,  we  cannot  describe  the  character  of  this 
good  king  without  a mixture  of  blame.  Eminently 
pious,  gentle,  just,  devoted  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  his  subjects,  active  in  mind 
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and  body,  he  was  wanting  in  firmness  and  con- 
sistency. His  character  has  been  carefully  sketched 
in  a sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hessey,  Biographies 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  ii. 

2.  Son  of  Ahihid,  who  filled  the  office  of  recorder 
or  annalist  in  the  court  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  16, 
&c.),  and  afterwards  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  3). 
Such  officers  are  found  not  only  in  the  courts  of 
the  Hebrew  kings,  but  also  in  those  of  ancient  and 
modern  Persia,  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  (Ge- 
senius),  of  China,  &c.  (Keil).  An  instance  of  the 
use  made  of  their  writings  is  given  in  Esth.  vi.  1. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who,  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xv.  24),  were  appointed  to  blow  trumpets 
before  the  ark  in  its  transit  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  Son  of  Par u ah  ; one  of  the  twelve  purveyors 
of  king  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  17).  His  district  was 
Issachar,  from  whence,  at  a stated  season  of  the 
year,  he  collected  such  taxes  as  were  paid  in  kind, 
and  sent  them  to  the  king’s  court. 

5.  Son  of  Nimshi,  and  father  of  king  Jehu  (2  K. 

ix.  2,  14).  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEHOSH  APHAT,  VALLEY  OF  (pWJ 
: Koi\ds 'Iwcracpdr : Vallis  Josaphat),  a 
valley  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Joel  only,  as  the 
spot  in  which,  after  the  return  of  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem from  captivity,  Jehovah  would  gather  all  the 
heathen  (Joel  iii.  2 ; hebr.  iv.  2),  and  would  there 
sit  to  judge  them  for  their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (iii. 
12;  hebr.  v.  4).  The  passage  is  one  of  great 
boldness,  abounding  in  the  verbal  turns  in  which 
Hebrew  poetry  so  much  delights,  and  in  particular 
there  is  a play  between  the  name  given  to  the 
spot — Jehoshaphat,  i.  e.  “ Jehovah’s  judgment,” — 
and  the  “ judgment”  there  to  be  pronounced.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  often  refer  to  the  ancient  glories 
of  their  nation : thus  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  “ day  of 
Midian,”  and  of  the  triumphs  of  David  and  of 
Joshua  in  “Mount  Perazim,”  and  in  the  “Valley 
of  Gibeon ;”  and  in  like  manner  Joel,  in  announc- 
ing the  vengeance  to  be  taken  on  the  strangers 
who  were  annoying  his  country  (iii.  14),  seems 
to  have  glanced  back  to  that  triumphant  day  when 
king  Jehoshaphat,  the  greatest  king  the  nation  had 
seen  since  Solomon,  and  the  greatest  champion 
of  Jehovah,  led  out  his  people  to  a valley  in  the 
wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was  there  blessed  with 
such  a victory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies  as 
was  without  a parallel  in  the  national  records 
(2  Chr.  xx.). 

But  though  such  a reference  to  Jehoshaphat 
is  both  natural  and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  intended.  The  name  may  be  only  an 
imaginary  one  conferred  on  a spot  which  existed 
nowhere  but  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Such 
was  the  view  of  some  of  the  ancient  translators. 
Thus  Theodotion  renders  it  x^Pa  Kpiaeas;  and 
so  the  Targum  of  Jonathan — “ the  plain  of  the 
division  of  judgment.”  Michaelis  (. Bibel  fur  Un- 
gelehrten , Remarks  on  Joel)  takes  a similar  view, 
and  considers  the  passage  to  be  a prediction  of 
the  Maccabean  victories.  By  others,  however,  the 
prophet  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  the  end 
of  the  world  in  view.  And  not  only  this,  but 
the  scene  of  “Jehovah’s  judgment”  has  been 
localised,  and  the  name  has  come  down  to  us 


* Gesenius  and  Professor  Newman  are  of  opinion  opposed  by  Keil  and  Movers  in  Germany,  and  by  the 
that  the  two  narratives  in  2 K.  iii.  and  2 Chr.  xx.  re-  Rev.  H.  Browne,  Ordo  Saeclorum ^ 235. 
late  to  one  event.  Their  view  has  been  successfully 
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attached  to  the  deep  ravine  which  separates  Jeru- 
salem from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  through  which  at 
one  time  the  Kedron  forced  its  stream.  At  what 
period  the  name  was  first  applied  to  this  spot  is  not  i 
known.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Bible  or 
in  Josephus.  In  both  the  only  name  used  for  this 
gorge  is  Kidron  (N.  T.  Cedron).  We  first 
encounter  its  new  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Art.  Codas'),  and  in  the  Commentary  of 
the  latter  Father  on  Joel.  Since  that  time  the 
name  has  been  recognised  and  adopted  by  travellers 
of  all  ages  and  all  faiths.  It  is  used  by  Christians 
— as  Arculf  in  700  ( Early  Trav.  i.  4),  the  author 
of  the  Citez  de  Jherusalem,  in  1 187  (Hob.  ii.  562), 
and  Maundrell,  in  1697  (E.  Trav.  469)  ; and  by 
Jews — as  Benjamin  of  Tudela  about  1170  (Asher, 

i.  71  ; and  see  Reland,  Pal.  356).  By  the  Moslems 
it  is  still  said  to  be  called  Wady  Jushafat  (Seetzen, 

ii. '  23,  26),  or  Shafat,  though  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  Valley  is  Wady  Sitti-Maryam.  Both 
Moslems  and  Jews  believe  that  the  last  judgment 
is  to  take  place  there.  To  find  a grave  there  is 
the  dearest  wish  of  the  latter  (Briggs,  Heathen  and 
Holy  Lands,  290),  and  the  former  show — as  they 
have  shown  for  certainly  two  centuries — the  place 
on  which  Mahomet  is  to  be  seated  at  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, a stone  jutting  out  from  the  east  wall  of  the 
Hnram  area  near  the  south  corner,  one  of  the  pillars  a 
which  once  adorned  the  churches  of  Helena  or  Jus- 
tinian, and  of  wThich  multitudes  are  now  embedded 
in  the  rude  masonry  of  the  more  modern  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  wherever 
a level  strip  affords  the  opportunity,  are  crowded — - 
in  places  almost  paved — by  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Moslems,  or  the  simpler  slabs  of  the  Jewish  tombs, 
alike  awaiting  the  assembly  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

So  narrow  and  precipitous b a glen  is  quite  un- 
suited for  such  an  event ; but  this  inconsistency 
does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  those  who  framed 
or  those  who  hold  the  tradition.  It  is  however  im- 
plied in  the  Hebrew  terms  employed  in  the  two 
cases.  That  by  Joel  is  Emek  (pDJJ),  a word 
applied  to  spacious  valleys  such  as  those  of  Esdrae- 
lon  or  Gibeon  (Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  App.  §1).  On 
the  other  hand  the  ravine  of  the  Kidron  is  inva- 
riably designated  by  Nachal  (^l"0),  answering  to 
the  modern  Arabic  Wady.  There  is  no  instance 
in  the  0.  T.  of  these  two  terms  being  convertible, 
and  this  fact  alone  would  warrant  the  inference 
that  the  tradition  of  the  identity  of  the  Emek  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  the  Nachal  Kedron,  did  not  arise 
until  Hebrew  had  begun  to  become  a dead  language.0 
The  grounds  on  which  it  did  arise  were  probably 
two: — 1.  The  frequent  mention  throughout  this 
passage  of  Joel  of  Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  the 


a This  pillar  is  said  to  be  called  et-Tarik,  “ the 
road”  (De  Saulcy,  Voyage,  ii.  199).  From  it  will 
spring  the  Bridge  of  As-Sirat , the  crossing  of  which 
is  to  test  the  true  believers.  Those  who  cannot  stand 
the  test  will  drop  off  into  the  abyss  of  Gehenna  in  the 
depths  of  the  valley  (Ali  Bey,  224,  5 : Mejr  ed  Din, 
in  Bob.  i.  269). 

b St.  Cyril  (of  Alexandria)  either  did  not  know  the 
spot,  or  has  another  Valley  in  his  eye ; probably  the 
former..  He  describes  it  as  not  many  stadia  from 
Jerusalem ; and  says  he  is  told  (<f>Tj<n)  that  it  is 
“ bare  and  apt  for  horses  ” (\piKbv  koI  iimij\aTov' 
Comm,  on  Joel,  quoted  by  Reland,  355).  Perhaps 
this  indicates  thaf  the  tradition  was  not  at  that  time 
quite  fixed. 
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Temple  (ii.  32,  iii.  1,  6,  16,  17,  18),  may  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  locality  of  the  great  judgment 
would  be  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  This 
would  be  assisted  by  the  mention  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  in  the  somewhat  similar  passage  in  Zecha- 
riah  (xiv. -3,  4). 

2.  The  belief  that  Christ  would  reappear  in 
judgment  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  He 
had  ascended.  This  was  at  one  time  a received 
article  of  Christian  belief,  and  was  grounded  on  the 
words  of  the  Angels,  “He  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven.”  d 
(Adrichomius,  Theatr.  Ter.  Sanctae,  Jerusalem, 
§192  ; Corn,  a Lapide,  on  Acts  i.). 

3.  There  is  the  alternative  that  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat was  really  an  ancient  name  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Kedron,  and  that  from  the  name,  the  connexion 
with  Joel’s  prophecy,  and  the  belief  in  its  being 
the  scene  of  Jehovah’s  last  judgment  have  followed. 
This  may  be  so ; but  then  we  should  expect  to  find 
some  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  name  before  the 
4th  century  after  Christ.  It  was  certainly  used  as 
a burying  place  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxiii.  6),  but  no  inference  can  fairly  be  drawn 
from  this. 

But  whatever  originated  the  tradition,  it  has 
held  its  ground  most  firmly,  (a.)  In  the  valley 
itself,  one  of  the  four  remarkable  monuments  which 
exist  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  was  at  a very  early  date 
connected  with  Jehoshaphat.  At  Arculf’s  visit 
(about  700)  the  name  appears  to  have  been  borne 
by  that  now  called  “ Absalom’s  tomb,”  but  then 
the  “ tower  of  Jehoshaphat  ” ( E . Trav.  4).  In  the 
time  of  Maundrell  the  “ tomb  of  Jehoshaphat  ” was, 
what  it  still  is,  an  excavation,  with  an  architectural 
front,  in  the  face  of  the  rock  behind  “ Absalom’s 
tomb.”  A tolerable  view  of  this  is  given  in  plate 
33  of  Muhk’s  Palestine ; and  a photograph  by 
Salzmann,  with  a description  in  the  Texte  (p.  31) 
to  the  same.  The  name  may,  as  already  observed, 
really  point  to  Jehoshaphat  himself,  though  not  to 
his  tomb,  as  he  was  buried  like  the  other  kings  in 
the  city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxi.  1).  (6.)  One  of  the 

gates  of  the  city  in  the  east  wall,  opening  on  the 
valley,  bore  the  same  name.  This  is  plain  from  the 
Citez  de  Jherusalem,  where  the  Porte  de  losafas  is 
said  to  have  been  a “ postern  ” close  to  the  golden 
gateway  ( Portez  Oiris),  and  to  the  south  of  that 
gate  ( pars  devers  midi ; § iv.,  near  the  end,  Rob. 
ii.  559).  It  was  therefore  at  or  near  the  small 
walled-up  doorway,  to  which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  re- 
stored the  name  of  the  Poterne  de  Josaphat,  and 
which  is  but  a few  feet  to  the  south  of  the  golden 
gateway.  However  this  may  be,  this  “ postern  ” 
is  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  wall  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  some  of  the  enormous  stones  of  the  wall 
have  been  cut  through  to  admit  it  :e  and  in  so  far, 


c It  appears  in  the  Targum  on  Cant.  viii.  1. 
d In  Sir  John  Maundeville  a different  reason  is  given 
for  the  same.  “ Very  near  this  ” — the  place  where 
Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem — “ is  the  stone  on  which 
our  Lord  sat  when  He  preached ; and  on  that  same 
stone  shall  He  sit  on  the  day  of  doom,  right  as  He 
said  Himself.”  Bernard  the  Wise,  in  the  8th  century, 
speaks  of  the  church  of  St.  Leon,  in  the  Valley, 
“ where  our  Lord  will  come  to  judgment”  ( Early 
Trav.  28). 

e To  this  fact  the  writer  can  testify  from  recent 
observation.  It  is  evident  enough  in  Salzmann’s 
photograph,  though  not  in  De  Saulcy’s  sketch  ( Atlas, 
pi.  24). 
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therefore,  it  is  a witness  to  the  date  of  the  tradition 
being  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herod,  by  whom 
this  wall  was  built.  It  is  probably  the  “ little 
gatef  leading  down  by  steps  to  the  valley,”  of 
which  Arculf  speaks  (. E . Tran.).  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(1163)  also  mentions  the  gate  of  Jehoshaphat,  but 
without  any  nearer  indication  of  its  position  than 
that  it  led  to  the  valley  and  the  monuments  (Asher, 
i.  71).  (c.)  Lastly,  leading  to  this  gate  was 

a street  called  the  street  of  Jehoshaphat  ( Citez  de  J. 
§vii.,  Rob.  ii.  561). 

The  name  would  seem  to  be  generally  confined 
by  travellers  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  from 
about  the  “Tomb  of  the  Virgin”  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  [Tombs.]  [G.] 

JEHOSH'EBA  (jn^ilT:  LXX.  WajSee ; 
Joseph.  Taxraj3e077),  daughter  of  Joram  king  of  Is- 
rael, and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest  (2  K.  xi. 
2).  Her  name  in  the  Chronicles  is  given  Jehos- 
HABEATH.  It  thus  exactly  resembles  the  name  of 
the  only  two  other  wives  of  Jewish  priests  who  are 
known  to  us,  viz.,  Elisheba  (LXX.  and  N.  T. 
’EAtorajSer,  whence  our  Elisa beth),  the  wife  of 
Aaron,  Ex.  vi.  23,  and  the  wife  of  Zechariah,  Luke 
i.  7.  In  the  former  case  the  word  signifies  “ Jeho- 
vah’s oath ;”  in  the  second  “ God’s  oath.” 

As  she  is  called,  2 K.  xi.  2,  “ the  daughter  of 
Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,”  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  daughter,  not  of  Athaliah,  but  of 
Joram,  by  another  wife;  and  Josephus  (Ant.  ix. 
7,  §1)  calls  her  ’O X0CLCt  o/xoirdTpios  a5eA^.  This 
may  be  ; but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  omission  of 
Athaliah’s  name  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
detestation  in  which  it  was  held, — in  the  same  way 
as  modern  commentators  have,  for  the  same  reason, 
eagerly  embraced  this  hypothesis.  That  it  is  not 
absolutely  needed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  was  tolerated  under  the  reigns 
both  of  Joram  and  Athaliah — and  that  the  name  of 
Jehovah  was  incorporated  into  both  of  their  names. 

She  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  the  marriage 
of  a princess  of  the  royal  house  with  a high-priest. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  a providential  circumstance 
(“  for  she  was  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,”  2 Chr.  xxii.  11), 
as  inducing  and  probably  enabling  her  to  rescue  the 
infant  Joash  from  the  massacre  of  his  brothers.  By 
her,  he  and  his  nurse  were  concealed  in  the  palace, 
and  afterwards  in  the  temple  (2  K.  xi.  2,  3 ; 2 Chr. 
xxii.  11),  where  he  was  brought  up  probably  with 
her  sons  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  11),  who  assisted  at  his  co- 
ronation. One  of  these  was  Zechariah,  who  succeeded 
her  husband  in  his  office,  and  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHOSH'UA  (Vt^irP:  ’1 7]<rovs:  Josue).  In 
this  form — contracted  in  the  Hebrew,  but  fuller 
than  usual  in  the  A.  V. — is  given  the  name  of 
Joshua  in  Num.  xiii.  16,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
bestowal  by  Moses..  The  addition  of  the  name  of 
JehoArah  probably  marks  the  recognition  by  Moses 
of  the  important  part  taken  in  the  affair  of  the 
spies  by  him,  who  till  this  time  had  been  Hoshea, 
“ help,”  but  was  henceforward  to  be  Je-hoshua, 
“ help  of  Jehovah”  (Ewald,  ii.  306).  Once  more 
oidy  the  name  appears  in  its  full  form  in  the  A.  V. 
— this  time  with  a redundant  letter — as 

JEHOSH'UAH  (the  Heb.  is  as  above : ’It i<rove, 
in  both  MSS. : Josue),  in  the  genealogy  of  Ephraim 


(1  Chr.  vii.  27).  We  should  be  thankful  to  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  for  giving  the  first  syllables 
of  this  great  name  their  full  form,  if  only  in  these 
two  cases;  though  why  in  these  only  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Nor  is  it  easier  to  see  whence  they 
got  the  final  h in  the  latter  of  the  two.  [G.J 

JEHO'VAH  (nin\  usually  with  the  vowel 
points  of  ‘OIK  ; but  when  the  two  occur  together, 
the  former  is  pointed  niiT,  that  is  with  the  vowels 
of  DVT^X,  as  in  Obad.  i.  1,  Hab.  iii.  19  : the  LXX. 
generally  render  it  by  Kvpios,  the  Vulgate  by  Do- 
minus  ; and  in  this  respect  they  have  been  followed 
by  the  A.  V.,  where  it  is  translated  “ The  Lord  ” ). 
The  true  pronunciation  of  this  name,  by  which  God 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  entirely  lost, 
the  Jews  themselves  scrupulously  avoiding  every 
mention  of  it,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  one  or 
other  of  the  words  with  whose  proper  vowel-points 
it  may  happen  to  be  written.  This  custom,  which 
had  its  origin  in  reverence,  and  has  almost  dege- 
nerated into  a superstition,  was  founded  upon  an 
erroneous  rendering  of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  from  which  it 
was  inferred  that  the  mere  utterance  of  the  name 
constituted  a capital  offence.  In  the  Rabbinical 
writings  it  is  distinguished  by  various  euphemistic 
expressions  ; as  simply  “ the  name,”  or  “ the  name 
of  four  letters”  (the  Greek  fetragrammaton ) ; “ the 
great  and  terrible  name;”  “the  peculiar  name,” 
i.  e.  appropriated  to  God  alone  ; “ the  separate 
name,”  i.  e,  either  the  name  which  is  separated  or 
removed  from  human  knowledge,  or,  as  some  render, 
“ the  name  which  has  been  interpreted  or  revealed” 
(CPTlQDn  DK',  shem  hammephorash).  The  Sama- 
ritans followed  the  same  custom,  and  in  reading  the 
Pentateuch  substituted  for  Jehovah  (XD'fc?,  shema) 
“ the  name,”  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  the 
practice  in  their  alphabetical  poems  and  later  writ- 
ings (Geiger,  Urschrift,  &c.,  p.  262).  According 
to  Jewish  tradition,  it  was  pronounced  but  once 
a year  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies ; but  on  this 
point  there  is  some  doubt,  Maimonides  ( Mor . Neb. 
i.  61)  asserting  that  the  use  of  the  word  was  con- 
fined to  the  blessings  of  the  priests,  and  restricted 
to  the  sanctuary,  without  limiting  it  still  further 
to  the  high-priest  alone.  On  the  same  authority 
we  learn  that  it  ceased  with  Simeon  the  Just 
( Tad.  Chaz.  c.  14,  §10),  having  lasted  through  two 
generations,  that  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
and  the  age  of  Shomed,  while  other's  include  the 
generation  of  Zedekiah  among  those  who  possessed 
the  use  of  the  shem  hammephordsh  (Midrash  on 
Ps.  xxxvi.  11,  quoted  by  Buxtorf  in  Reland’s  Decas 
Exercit.).  But  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple  we  meet  with  instances  of  individuals 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  mysterious  secret. 
A certain  Bar  Kamzar  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
( Toma  iii.  §11)  who  was  able  to  write  this  name  of 
God  ; but  even  on  such  evidence  we  may  conclude, 
that  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  true  pronun- 
ciation almost  if  not  entirely  disappeared,  the  pro- 
bability being  that  it  had  been  lost  long  before. 
Josephus,  himself  a priest,  confesses  that  on  this 
point  he  was  not  permitted  to  speak  (Ant.  ii.  12, 
§4) ; and  Philo  states  (de  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  p.  519)  that 
for  those  alone  whose  ears  and  tongue  were  purged 
by  wisdom  was  it  lawful  to  hear  or  utter  this  awful 


f Next  to  the  above  “ little  gate,”  Arculf  names 
the  gate  “ Thecuitis.”  Can  this  strange  name  con- 


tain an  allusion  to  Thecoa,  the  valley  in  which  Jeho- 
shaphat’s  great  victory  was  gained  ? 
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name.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  no  reference  to 
ancient  writers  can  be  expected  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  question,  and  any  quotation  of  them  will 
only  render  the  darkness  in  which  it  is  involved 
more  palpable.  At  the  same  time  the  discussion, 
though  barren  of  actual  results,  may  on  other  ac- 
counts he  interesting ; and  as  it  is  one  in  which 
great  names  are  ranged  on  both  sides,  it  would  for 
this  reason  alone  be  impertinent  to  dismiss  it  with 
a cursory  notice.  In  the  decade  of  dissertations 
collected  by  Reiand,  Fuller,  Gataker,  and  Leusden 
do  battle  for  the  pronunciation  Jehovah,  against 
such  formidable  antagonists  as  Drusius,  Amama, 
Cappellus,  Buxtorf,  and  Altingius,  who,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  fairly  beat  their  opponents  out  of 
the  field  ; the  only  argument,  in  fact,  of  any  weight, 
which  is  employed  by  the  advocates  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  as  it  is  written  being  that  de- 
rived from  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  proper 
names,  such  as  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram,  &c.  Their 
antagonists  make  a strong  point  of  the  fact  that,  as 
has  been  noticed  above,  two  different  sets  of  vowels 
are  applied  to  the  same  consonants  under  certain 
circumstances.  To  this  Leusden,  of  all  the  cham- 
pions on  his  side,  but  feebly  replies.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  letters  iblD,  when  prefixed  to  HI!*!',  take,  not 
the  vowels  which  they  would  regularly  receive  were 
the  present  punctuation  true,  but  those  vVith  which 
they  would  be  written  if  '3*1  adonai,  were  the 
reading ; and  that  the  letters  ordinarily  taking 
dagesh  lene  when  following  HI  11'  would,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Hebrew  points,  be  written 
without  dagesh,  whereas  it  is  uniformly  inserted. 
Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not 
Jehovah. 

In  Greek  writers  it  appears  under  the  several 
forms  of ’law  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  94;  Irenaeus,  i.  4,  §1). 
’Ievc&  (Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evan.  i.  9, 
§21),  ’ laov  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  666),  and  in 
a catena  to  the  Pentateuch  in  a MS.  at  Turin  ’la 
one;  both  Theodoret  ( Quaest . 15  in  Exod .)  and 
Epiphanius  ( Haer . 20)  give  ’la/3e,  the  former  dis- 
tinguishing it  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, while  ’At '<£  represented  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  even  if  these  writers  were  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority,  their  evidence  only  tends  to  show 
in  how  many  different  ways  the  four  letters  of  the 
word  Hiri'  could  be  represented  in  Greek  characters, 
and  throws  no  light  either  upon  its  real  pronuncia- 
tion or  its  punctuation.  In  like  manner  Jerome 
(on  Ps.  viii.),  who  acknowledges  that  the  Jews 
considered  it  an  ineffable  name,  at  the  same  time 
says  it  may  be  read  Jaho, — of  course,  supposing  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  genuine,  which  is  open  to 
doubt.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  anything  satis- 
factory from  these  sources,  there  is  plainly  left  a 
wide  field  for  conjecture.  What  has  been  done  in 
this  field  the  following  pages  will  show.  It  will  be 
better  perhaps  to  ascend  from  the  most  improbable 
hypotheses  to  those  which  carry  with  them  more 
show  of  reason,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
considerations  which  will  follow. 

I.  Von  Bohlen,  at  once  most  sceptical  and  most 
credulous,  whose  hasty  conclusions  are  only  paralleled 
by  the  rashness  of  his  assumptions,  unhesitatingly 
asserts  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  word  Jehovah  is 
not  Semitic  in  its  origin.  Pinning  his  faith  upon 
the  Abraxas  gems,  in  which  he  finds  it  in  the  form 
Jao,  he  connects  it  with  the  Sanscrit  devas , devo, 
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the  Greek  A i6s,  and  Latin  Jovis  or  Diovis.  But, 
apart  from  the  consideration  that  his  authority  is  at 
least  questionable,  he  omits  to  explain  the  striking 
phenomenon  that  the  older  form  which  has  the  d 
should  be  preserved  in  the  younger  languages,  the 
Greek  and  ancient  Latin,  while  not  a trace  of  it 
appears  in  the  Hebrew.  It  would  be  desirable  also 
that,  before  a philological  argument  of  this  nature 
can  be  admitted,  the  relation  between  the  Semitic 
and  Indo-Germanic  languages  should  be  more  clearly 
established.  In  the  absence  of  this,  any  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  apparent  resemblances 
(the  resemblance  in  the  present  case  not  being  even 
apparent)  will  lead  to  certain  error.  That  the 
Hebrews  learned  the  word  from  the  Egyptians  is 
a theory  which  has  found  some  advocates.  The 
foundations  for  this  theory  are  sufficiently  slight. 
As  has  been  mentioned  above,  Diodorus  (i.  94)  gives 
the  Greek  from  ’law  ; and  from  this  it  has  been 
inferred  that  ’law  was  a deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
whereas  nothing  can  be  clearer  from  the  context  than 
that  the  historian  is  speaking  especially  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews.  Again,  in  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  c.  18), 
a line  is  quoted  from  an  oracular  response  of  Apollo 
Clarius, 

<J>pa£eo  tov  irdvTMV  iinarov  Oeov  efifiev  ’la to, 

which  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose 
But  Jablonsky  ( Panth „ Aeg.  ii.  §5)  has  proved  in- 
contestably that  the  author  of  the  verses  from 
which  the  above  is  quoted,  was  one  of  the  Judaiz- 
ing  Gnostics,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
the  names  ’law  and  2e/3aco0  the  subjects  of  mys- 
tical speculations.  The  Ophites,  who  were  Egyp- 
tians, are  known  to  have  given  the  name  ’law  to 
the  Moon  (Neander,  Gnost.  252),  but  this,  as  Tho* 
luck  suggests,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
in  Coptic  the  Moon  is  called  ioh  ( Verm.  Schriften. 
th.  i.  385).  Movers  ( Phoen . i.  540),  while  defend- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  passage  of  Macrobius, 
connects  ’law,  which  denotes  the  Sun  or  Dionysus, 
with  the  root  iTHl,  so  that  it  signifies  “ the  life- 
giver.”  In  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  name  ’law 
is  found  among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  or 
among  the  Orientals  of  Further  Asia,  in  the  2nd  or 
3rd  century,  cannot  be  made  use  of  as  an  argument 
that  the  Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
word  from  any  one  of  these  nations.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  process 
in  reality  was  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
Hebrews  were,  not  the  borrowers,  but  the  lenders. 
We  have  indisputable  evidence  that  it  existed  among 
them,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  many 
centuries  before  it  is  found  in  other  records  : of  the 
contrary  we  have  no  evidence  whatever.  Of  the 
singular  manner  in  which  the  word  has  been  intro- 
duced into  other  languages,  we  have  a remarkable 
instance  in  a passage  quoted  by  M.  R emu  sat,  from 
one  of  the  works  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Lao- 
tseu,  who  flourished,  according  to  Chinese  chrono- 
logy, about  the  6th  or  7th  century  B.C.,  and  held 
the  opinions  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  others  of  the  Greeks.  This  passage  M. 
Remusat  translates  as  follows : — “ Celui  que  vous 
regardez  et  que  vous  ne  voyez  pas,  se  nomme  j ; 
celui  que  vous  ecoutez  et  que  vous  n’entendez  pas, 
se  nomme  Hi;  celui  que  votre  main  cherche  et 
qu’elle  ne  peut  pas  saisir,  se  nomme  Wei.  Ce  sont 
trois  etres  qu’on  ne  peut  comprendre,  et  qui,  con- 
fondus,  n’en  font  qu’un.”  In  these  three  letters 
J H V Remusat  thinks  that  he  recognizes  the  name 
Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews,  which  might  have  been 
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learnt  by  the  philosopher  himself  or  some  of  his 
pupils  in  the  course  of  his  travels ; or  it  might  i 
have  been  brought  into  China  by  some  exiled  Jews 
or  Guostics.  The  Chinese  interpreter  of  the  passage  ! 
maintains  that  these  mystical  letters  signify  “ the  j 
void,”  so  that  in  his  time  every  trace  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  had  in  all  probability  been  lost.  And  not 
only  does  it  appear,  though  perhaps  in  a question- 
able form,  in  the  literature  of  the  Chinese.  In  a 
letter  from  the  missionary  Plaisant  to  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  Boucho,  dated  18th  Feb.  1847,  there  is 
mention  made  of  a tradition  which  existed  among  a 
tribe  in  the  jungles  of  Burmah,  that  the  divine 
being  was  called  Jova  or  Kara-Jova,  and  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  attributed  to  him  (Reinke,  Beitrdge,  iii.  65). 
But  all  this  is  very  vague  and  more  curious  than 
convincing,  The  inscription  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  at  Sais  quoted  by  Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Os. 
§9),  “ I am  all  that  hath  been,  and  that  is,  and 
that  shall  be,”  which  has  been  employed  as  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  name  Jehovah  was 
known  among  the  Egyptians,  is  mentioned  neither 
by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  nor  Strabo ; and  Proclus, 
who  does  allude  to  it,  says  it  was  in  the  adytum 
of  the  temple.  But,  even  if  it  be  genuine,  its  au- 
thority is  worthless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
adduced.  For,  supposing  that  Jehovah  is  the  name 
to  which  such  meaning  is  attached,  it  follows 
rather  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  it  and  learned 
its  significance  from  the  Jews,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  both  in  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  the  same 
combination  of  letters  conveyed  the  same  idea. 
Without,  however,  having  recourse  to  any  hypo- 
thesis of  this  kind,  the  peculiarity  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  Sufficiently  explained  by  the  place  which,  as 
is  well  known,  Isis  holds  in  the  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy as  the  universal  mother.  The  advocates  of 
the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  word  have  shown  no 
lack  of  ingenuity  in  summoning  to  their  aid  autho- 
rities the  most  unpromising.  A passage  from  a 
treatise  on  interpretation  (irepl  (pfxrjueias,  §71), 
written  by  one  Demetrius,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  hymned  their  gods  by  means  of  the 
seven  vowels,  has  been  tortured  to  give  evidence  on 
the  point.  Scaliger  was  in  doubt  whether  it  re- 
ferred to  Serapis,  called  by  Hesychius  “ Serapis  of 
seven  letters”  (rh  iTTraypa/u/xarou  ’Sapdiris),  or 

to  the  exclamation  HI  IT  N-lH,  hit  yehovah,  “He 

is  Jehovah.”  Of  the  latter  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  Gesner  took  the  seven  Greek  vowels,  and 
arranging  them  in  the  order  IEHHOYA,  found 
therein  Jehovah.  But  he  was  triumphantly  re- 
futed by  Didymus,  who  maintained  that  the  vowels 
were  merely  used  for  musical  notes,  and  in  this  very 
probable  conjecture  he  is  supported  by  the  Milesian 
inscription  elucidated  by  Barthelemy  and  others. 
In  this  the  invocation  of  God  is  denoted  by  the 
seven  vowels  five  times  repeated  in  different  arrange- 
ments, Aerjiovco.  Erj  lovua,  H lovcaae,  lovocacy, 
Ovooaeyi : each  group  of  vowels  precedes  a “ holy” 
(ayie),  and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  following  : 
“ the  city  of  the  Milesians  and  all  the  inhabitants 
are  guarded  by  archangels.”  Muller,  with  much 
probability,  concludes  that  the  seven  vowels  repre- 
sented the  seven  notes  of  the  octave.  One  more  ar- 
gument for  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Jehovah  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  Pharaoh  changed  the  name  of  Eliakim  to  Je- 
hoiakirn  (2  K.  xxiii.  34),  which  it  is  asserted  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  conquerors  to- 
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wards  the  conquered,  unless  the  Egyptian  king  im 
posed  upon  the  king  of  Judah  the  name  of  one  of 
his  own  gods.  But  the  same  reasoning  would 
prove  that  the  origin  of  the  word  was  Babylonian, 
for  the  king  of  Babylon  changed  the  name  of  Mat- 
taniah  to  ZedekfaA  (2  K.  xxiv.  17). 

But  many,  abandoning  as  untenable  the  theory 
of  an  Egyptian  origin,  have  sought  to  trace  the 
name  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanitish  tribes. 
In  support  of  this,  Hartmann  brings  forward  a 
passage  from  a pretended  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho 
quoted  by  Philo-Byblius,  a writer  of  the  age  of 
Nero.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  so 
called  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho,  the  ancient  Phoe- 
nician chronicler,  are  most  impudent  forgeries  con- 
cocted by  Philo-Byblius  himself.  Besides,  the  passage 
to  which  Hartmann  refers  is  not  found  in  Philo 
Byblius,  but  is  quoted  from  Porphyry  by  Euse- 
bius ( Praep . Evan.  i.  9,  §21),  and,  genuine  or  not, 
evidently  alludes  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  It 
is  there  stated  that  the  most  trustworthy  authority 
in  matters  connected  with  the  Jews  was  Sancho- 
niatho of  Beyrout,  who  received  his  information 
from  Hierombalos  ( Jerubbaal ) the  priest  of  the  god 
'Ievd>.  From  the  occurrence  of  Jehovah  as  a com- 
pound in  the  proper  names  of  many  who  were  not 
Hebrews,  Hamaker  (Misc.  Phoen.  p.  174,  &c.) 
contends  that  it  must  have  been  known  among 
heathen  people.  But  such  knowledge,  if  it  existed, 
was  no  more  than  might  have  been  obtained  by 
their  necessary  contact  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
names  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  of  Araunah  or  Aran jah 
the  Jebusite,  of  Tobiah  the  Ammorite,  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  town  Bizjothjah,  may  be  all  explained 
without  having  recourse  to  Hamaker’s  hypothesis. 
Of  as  little  value  is  his  appeal  to  1 K.  v.  7,  where 
we  find  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that 
Hiram  would  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  as  that  of  the  Hebrews’  national  god,  its  oc- 
currence is  sufficiently  explained  .by  the  tenor  of 
Solomon’s  message  (1  K.  v.  3-5).  . Another  point 
on  which  Hamaker  relies  for  support  is  the  name 
'Afidcuos,  which  occurs  as  that  of  a Tyrian  suffete 
in  Menander  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  21),  and  which  he 
identifies  with  Obadiah  (n'TIl'V).  But  both  Fiirst 
and  Hengstenberg  represent  it  in  Hebrew  characters 
by  11  ’ abdai , which  even  Hamaker  thinks  more 

probable. 

II.  Such  are  the  principal  hypotheses  which  have 
been  constructed  in  order  to  account  for  a non- 
Hebraic  origin  of  Jehovah.  To  attribute  much 
value  to  them  requires  a large  share  of  faith.  It 
remains  now  to  examine  the  theories  on  the  opposite 
side ; for  on  this  point  authorities  are  by  no  means 
agreed,  and  have  frequently  gone  to  the  contrary 
extreme.  S.  D.  Luzzatto  (Anim.  in  Jes.  Vat. 
in  Rosenmiiller’s  Compend.  xxiv.)  advances  with 
singular  naivete'  the  extraordinary  statement  that 
Jehovah,  or  rather  ill  IT*  divested  of  points,  is  com- 
pounded of  two  interjections,  HI,  vdh,  of  pain,  and 
•in',  ydhu,  of  joy,  and  denotes  the  author  of  good 
and  evil.  Such  an  etymology,  from  one  who  is 
unquestionably  among  the  first  of  modem  Jewish 
scholars,  is  a remarkable  phenomenon.  Ewald, 
referring  to  Gen.  xix.  24,  suggests  as  the  origin  of 
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Jehovah,  the  Arab.  ^_£>,  which  signifies  “height, 
heaven  a conjecture,  the  honour  of  which  no  ent 
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will  desire  to  rob  him.  But  most  have  taken  for 
the  basis  of  their  explanations,  and  the  different 
methods  of  punctuation  which  they  propose,  the 
passage  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  to  which  we  must  naturally 
look  for  a solution  of  the  question.  When  Moses 
received  his  commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel, 
the  Almighty,  who  appeared  in  the  burning  bush, 
communicated  to  him  the  name  which  he  should 
give  as  the  credentials  of  his  mission : “ And  God 
said  unto  Moses,  I am  that  I am  PPniS 

PlVlX,  ehyeh  asher  ehyeh ) ; and  he  said,  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I AM 
hath  sent  me  unto  you.”  That  this  passage  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  etymology  of  Jehovah,  as 
understood  by  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has  ventured  to 
doubt:  it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
But,  though  it  certainly  supplies  the  etymology, 
the  interpretation  must  be  determined  from  other 
considerations.  According  to  this  view  then,  HI  IT* 
must  be  the  3rd  sing.  masc.  fut.  of  the  substantive 
verb  n'n,  the  older  form  of  which  was  Hin,  still 

found  in  the  Chaldee  Hi  Pi,  and  Syriac  jOCTI,  a 

fact  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  in  discussing 
the  antiquity  of  the  name.  If  this  etymology  be 
correct,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  call  it  in 
question,  one  step  towards  the  true  punctuation 
and  pronunciation  is  already  gained.  Many  learned 
men,  and  among  them  Grotius,  Galatinus,  Crusius, 
and  Leusden,  in  an  age  when  such  fancies  were  rife, 
imagined  that,  reading  the  name  with  the  vowel 
points  usually  attached  to  it,  they  discovered  an 
indication  of  the  eternity  of  God  in  the  fact  that 
the  name  by  which  He  revealed  Himself  to  the 
Hebrews  was  compounded  of  the  Present  Participle, 
and  the  Future  and  Praeterite  tenses  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb.  The  idea  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  expression  in  Rev.  iv.  8 (6  ^ v ko!  6 &>u  Kal 
6 epxoyeuos),  and  received  apparent  confirmation 
from  the  Targ.  Jon.  on  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  and  Targ. 
Jer.  on  Ex.  iii.  14.  These  passages,  however, 
throw  no  light  upon  the  composition  of  the  name, 
and  merely  assert  that  in  its  significance  it  embraces 
past,  present,  and  future.  But  having  agreed  to 
reject  the  present  punctuation,  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
any  theories  which  may  be  based  upon  it,  had  they 
even  greater  probability  in  their  favour  than  the 
one  just  mentioned.  As  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
Jehovah  appears  in  Greek  characters  is  ’law,  it  has 
been  proposed  by  Cappellus  to  punctuate  it  Hill', 
yahvoh,  which  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
n'6  verbs.  Gussetius  suggested  rillT,  yeheveh, 
or  ni/V,  yihveh,  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Fiirst ; and  Mercer  and 
Corn,  a Lapide  read  it  HIPI',  yehveh:  but  on  all 
these  suppositions  we  should  have  •in'  for  •in'1  in 
the  terminations  of  compound  proper  names.  The 
suffrages  of  others  are  divided  between  Hill',  or 
rTljV,  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  ’icifie  of 
Epiphanius  above  mentioned,  and  PlIiT*  or  Hln', 
which  Fiirst  holds  to  be  the  ’Ieuo6  of  Porphyry, 
or  the  ’Iaow  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Caspari 
(Micha,  p.  5,  &c.)  decides  in  favour  of  the  former 
on  the  ground  that  this  form  only  would  give  rise 
to  the  contraction  •in'1  in  proper  names,  and  opposes 
both  Fiirst’ s punctuation  ftin)  or  mil',  as  well  as 
that  of  irirp  or  nin\  which  would  be  contracted 


into -ini.  Geseni us  punctuates  .the  word  JTin*»  from 
which,  or 'from  Hin',  are  derived  the  abbreviated 
form  r\\  yah,  used  in  poetry,  and  the  form  1H)  = 
1PP  = (so  W becomes  \"P),  which  occurs  at 
the  commencement  of  compound  proper  names  (Hit- 
zig,  Jesaia,  p.  4).  Delitzsch  maintains  that,  which- 
ever punctuation  be  adopted,  the  quiescent  sheva 
under  H is  ungrammatical,  and  Chateph  Pathach  is 
the  proper  vowel.  He  therefore  writes  it  Hin'. 
yahdvdh,  to  which  he  says  the  ’A 'id  of  Thecdoret 
corresponds;  the  last  vowel  being  Kametz  instead 
of  Segol,  according  to  the  analogy  of  proper  names 
derived  from  verbs  ( e . g.  HJD'j  HIDS  HDDS 
and  others).  In  his  opinion  the  form  PI'  is  not  an 
abbreviation,  but  a concentration  of  the  Te- 
tragrammaton  {Comm,  iiber  den  Psalter , einl.). 
There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  suggestion  of  Gese- 
nius  that  the  form  nin\  which  he  adopted,  might 
be  the  Hiph.  fut.  of  the  substantive  verb.  Of  the 
same  opinion  was  Reuss.  Others  again  would 
make  it  Piel,  and  read  njlHL  Fiirst  ( Handw . s.  v.) 
mentions  some  other  etymologies  which  affect  the 
meaning  rather  than  the  punctuation  of  the  name  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  it  is  derived  from  a root 
nin,  “ to  overthrow,”  and  signifies  “ the  destroyer 
or  storm-sender;”  or  that  it  denotes  “ the  light  or 
heaven”  from  a root  PllH  = PIS',  “to  be  bright,” 
or  “ the  life-giver,”  from  the  same  root  = Hin, 
“ to  live.”  We  have  therefore  to  decide  between 
nin)  or  nin',  and  accept  the  former,  i.  e.  Yahaveh, 
as  the  more  probable  punctuation,  continuing  at  the 
same  time  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  adopt  the 
form  “ Jehovah  ” in  what  follows,  on  account  of  its 
familiarity  to  English  readers. 

III.  The  next  point  fqr  consideration  is  of  vastly 
more  importance : what  is  the  meaning  of  Jehovah, 
and  what  does  it  express  of  the  being  and  nature  of 
God,  more  than  or  in  distinction  from  the  other 
names  applied  to  the  deity  in  the  0.  T.  ? That 
there  was  some  distinction  in  these  different  appella- 
tions was  early  perceived,  and  various  explanations 
were  employed  to  account  for  it.  Tertullian  ( adv . 
Hermog.  c.  3)  observed  that  God  was  not  called 
Lord  ( Kvpios ) till  after  the  Creation,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it ; while  Augustine  found  in  it  an  indi- 
cation of  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  upon  God 
( de  Gen.  ad  lit.  viii.  2).  Chrysostom  {Horn.  xiv. 
in  Gen.')  considered  the  two  names,  Lord  and 
God,  as  equivalent,  and  the  alternate  use  of  them 
arbitrary.  But  all  their  arguments  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  Kvpios  of  the  LXX.  is  the 
true  rendering  of  the  original,  whereas  it  is  merely 
the  translation  of  adonai,  whose  points  it 

bears.  With  regard  to  D'il^frs,  eldhim,  the  other 
chief  name  by  which  the  Deity  is  designated  in  the 
0.  T.,  it  has  been  held  by  many,  and  the  opinion 
does  not  even  now  want  supporters,  that  in  the 
plural  form  of  the  word  was  shadowed  forth  the 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  godhead,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  was  inferred  therefrom.  Such, 
according  to  Peter  Lombard,  was  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  Elohim.  But  Calvin,  Mercer,  Drusius, 
and  Bellarmine  have  given  the  weight  of  their 
authority  against  an  explanation  so  fanciful  and 
arbitrary.  Among  the  Jewish  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  the  question  much  more  nearly  ap- 
proached its  solution.  R.  Jehuda  Hallevi  (12th 
cent.),  the  author  of  the  book  Cozri,  found  in  th* 
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osage  of  Elohim  a protest  against  idolaters,  who 
call  each  personified  power  riS&C,  eloah,  and  all  col-  ] 

lectively  Elohim.  He  interpreted  it  as  the  most 
general  name  of  the  Deity,  distinguishing  Him  as 
manifested  in  the  exhibition  of  His  power,  without 
reference  to  His  personality  or  moral  qualities,  or  to 
any  special  relation  which  He  bears  to  man.  Je- 
hovah, on  the  contrary,  is  the  revealed  and  known 
God.  While  the  meaning  of  the  former  could  be 
evolved  by  reasoning,  the  true  significance  of  the 
latter  could  only  be  apprehended  “ by  that  pro- 
phetic vision  by  which  a man  is,  as  it  were,  separated 
and  withdrawn  from  his  own  kind,  and  approaches 
to  the  angelic,  and  another  spirit  enters  into  him.” 
In  like  manner  Maimonides  ( Mor . Neb.  i.  61, 
Buxt.)  saw  in  Jehovah  the  name  which  teaches  of 
the  substance  of  the  Creator,  and  Abarbanel  (quoted 
by  Buxtorf,  de  Nom.  Dei , §39)  distinguishes 
Jehovah,  as  denoting  God  according  to  what  He  is 
in  Himself,  from  Elohim  which  conveys  the  idea  of 
the  impression  made  by  His  power.  In  the  opinion 
of  Astruc,  a Belgian  physician,  with  whom  the 
documentary  hypothesis  originated,  the  alternate 
use  of  the  two  names  was  arbitrary,  and  determined 
by  no  essential  difference.  Hasse  ( Entdeckungen ) 
considered  them  as  historical  names,  and  Sack  (de 
usa  nom.  dei,  &c.)  regarded  Elohim  as  a vague 
term  denoting  “ a certain  infinite,  omnipotent, 
incomprehensible  existence,  from  which  things 
finite  and  visible  have  derived  their  origin,”  while 
to  God,  as  revealing  himself,  the  more  definite  title 
of  Jehovah  was  applied.  Ewald,  in  his  tract  on 
the  composition  of  Genesis  (written  when  he  was 
nineteen),  maintained  that  Elohim  denoted  the  Deity 
in  general,  and  is  the  common  or  lower  name, 
while  Jehovah  was  the  national  god  of  the  Israelites. 
But  in  order  to  carry  out  his  theory  he  was  com- 
pelled in  many  places  to  Walter  the  text,  and  was 
afterwards  induced  to  modify  his  statements,  which 
were  opposed  by  Gramberg  and  Stahelin.  Doubt- 
less Elohim  is  used  in  many  cases  of  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  who  included  in  the  same  title  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  denoted  generally  the  Deity  when 
spoken  of  as  a supernatural  being,  and  when  no 
national  feeling  influenced  the  speaker.  It  was 
Elohim  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen,  delivered 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  (1  Sam.  iv.  8),  and  the 
Egyptian  lad  adjured  David  by  Elohim,  rather 
than  by  Jehovah,  of  whom  he  would  have  no  know- 
ledge (1  Sam.  xxx.  15).  So  Ehud  announces  to 
the  Moabitish  king  a message  from  Elohim  (Judg. 
iii.  20)  ; to  the  Syrians  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews 
was  only  their  national  God,  one  of  the  Elohim 
(1  K.  xx.  23,  28),  and  in  the  mouth  of  a heathen 
the  name  Jehovah  would  convey  no  more  intelligible 
meaning  than  this.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
when  a Hebrew  speaks  with  a heathen  he  uses 
the  more  general  term  Elohim.  Joseph,  in  ad- 
dressing Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  16),  and  David,  in 
appealing  to  the  king  of  Moab  to  protect  his  family 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  designate  the  Deity  by  the  less 
specific  title  ; and  on  the  other  hand  the  same  rule 
is  generally  followed  when  the  heathen  are  the 
speakers,  as  in  the  case  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi.  23), 
the  Hittites  (Gen.  xxiii.  6),  the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii. 
14),  and  Joseph  in  his  assumed  character  as  an 
Egyptian  (Gen.  xlii.  18).  But,  although  this  dis- 
tinction between  Elohim,  as  the  general  appellation 
of  Deity,  and  Jehovah,  the  national  God  of  the 
Israelites,  contains  some  superficial  truth,  the  real 
nature  of  their  difference  must  be  sought  for  far 


deeper,  and  as  a foundation  for  the  arguments 
which  will  be  adduced  recourse  must  again  be  had 
to  etymology. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  Dv6k,  eld- 
him,  the  pi.  of  etymologists  are  divided  in  their 

opinions  ; some  connecting  it  with  el,  and  the 
unused  root  ul,  “ to  be  strong,”  while  others 
- £ 

refer  it  to  the  Arabic  j,  aliha,  “ to  be  astonished,” 

and  hence  Ail  cuuna,  “to  worship,  adore,”  Elohim 

thus  denoting  the  Supreme  Being  who  was  worthy 
of  all  worship  and  adoration,  the  dread  and  awful 
One.  But  Fiirst,  with  much  greater  probability, 
takes  the  noun  in  this  case  as  the  primitive  from 
which  is  derived  the  idea  of  worship  contained  in 
the  verb,  and  gives  as  the  true  root 
“ to  be  strong.”  Delitzsch  would  prefer  a root, 
= ^-16?  ( Symb . ad  Psalm,  illustr.  p.  29). 

From  whatever  root,  however,  the  word  may  be 
derived,  most  are  of  opinion  that  the  primary  idea 
contained  in  it  is  that  of  strength,  power ; so  that 
Elohim  is  the  proper  appellation  of  the  Deity,  as 
manifested  in  His  creative  and  Universally  sustaining 
agency,  and  in  the  general  divine  guidance  and  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  Hengstenberg,  who  adheres 
to  the  derivation  above-mentioned  from  the  Arab., 
aliha  and  alaha,  deduces  from  this  etymology  his 
theory  that  Elohim  indicates  a lower,  and  Jehovah 
a higher  stage  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  the 
ground  that  “ the  feeling  of  fear  is  the  lowest  which 
can  exist  in  reference  to  God,  and  merely  in  respect 
of  this  feeling  is  God  marked  by  this  designation.” 
But  the  same  inference  might  also  be  drawn  on  the 
supposition  that  the  idea  of  simple  power  or  strength 
is  the  most  prominent  in  the  word  ; and  it  is  more 
natural  that  the  divine  Being  should  be  conceived 
of  as  strong  before  He  became  the  object  of  fear  and 
adoration.  To  this  view  Gesenius  accedes,  when  he 
says  that  the  notion  of  worshipping  and  fearing  is 
rather  derived  from  the  power  of  the  Deity  which 
is  expressed  in  his  name.  The  question  now  arises. 
What  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  plural 
form  of  the  word?  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
some  have  discovered  therein  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  while  others  maintain  that  it  points  to 
polytheism.  The  Rabbis  generally  explain  it  as  the 
plural  of  majesty  ; Rabbi  Bechai,  as  signifying  the 
lord  of  all  powers.  Abarbanel  and  Kimchi  consider 
it  a title  of  honour,  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  of  which  examples  will  be  found  in  Is.  liv.  5, 
Job  xxxv.  10,  Gen.  xxxix.  20,  xlii.  30.  In  Prov. 
ix.  1,  the  plural  Hi  EG  11,  chacmoth , “ wisdoms,” 
is  used  for  wisdom  in  the  abstract,  as  including  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Hence  it 
is  probable  that  the  plural  form  Elohim,  instead  of 
pointing  to  polytheism,  is  applied  to  God  as  com- 
prehending in  Himself  the  fulness  of  all  power, 
and  uniting  in  a perfect  degree  all  that  which  the 
name  signifies,  and  all  the  attributes  which  the 
heathen  ascribe  to  the  several  divinities  of  their 
pantheon.  The  singular  rli^K,  eloah,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions (Neh.  ix.  17  ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  15),  occurs 
only  in  poetry.  It  will  be  found,  upon  examination 
of  the  passages  in  which  Elohim  occurs,  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  places  where  God  is  exhibited  only  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  and  where  no  especial  re- 
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ference  is  made  to  his  unity,  personality,  or  holiness, 
or  to  his  relation  to  Israel  and  the  theocracy.  (See 
Ps.  xvi.  1,  xix.  1,7,8.)  Hengstenberg’s  etymology 
of  the  word  is  disputed  by  Delitzsch  ( Symb . ad  Pss. 
Must r.  p.  29 n.),  who  refers  it,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  to  a root  indicating  power  or  might, 
and  sees  in  it  an  expression  not  of  what  men  think 
of  God,  but  of  what  He  is  in  Himself,  in  so  far  as 
He  has  life  omnipotent  in  Himself,  and  according 
as  He  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  life.  For  the 
true  explanation  of  the  name  he  refers  to  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  at 
least  extremely  doubtful  whether  to  the  ancient 
Israelites  any  idea  of  this  nature  was  conveyed  by 
Elohim  ; and  in  making  use  of  the  more  advanced 
knowledge  supplied  by  the  New  Testament,  there  is 
some  danger  of  discovering  more  meaning  and  a 
more  subtle  significance  than  was  ever  intended  to 
be  expressed. 

V.  But  while  Elohim  exhibits  God  displayed  in 
his  power  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  phy- 
sical universe,  the  name  Jehovah  designates  his 
nature  as  He  stands  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  only, 
almighty,  true,  personal,  holy  Being,  a spirit,  and 
“the  father  of  spirits”  (Num.  xvi.  22;  comp. 
John  iv.  24),  who  revealed  himself  to  his  people, 
made  a covenant  with  them,  and  became  their  law- 
giver, and  to  whom  all  honour  and  worship  are 
due.  If  the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted, 
and  the  name  be  derived  from  the  future  tense  of 
the  substantive  verb,  it  would  denote,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  analogy  of  proper  names  of  a 
similar  form,  “ He  that  is,”  “ the  Being,”  whose 
chief  attribute  is  eternal  existence.  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  eternal  (Gen.  xxi.  33  ; comp;  1 Tim. 
vi.  16),  unchangeable  (Ex.  iii.  14;  Mai.  iii.  6), 
the  only  being  (Josh.  xxii.  22  ; Ps.  1.  1),  Creator 
and  lord  of  all  things  (Ex,  xx.  11;  comp.  Num. 
xvi.  22  with  xxvii.  16  ; Is.  xlii.  5).  It  is  Jehovah 
who  made  the  covenant  with  his  people  (Gen.  xv. 
18  ; Num.  x.  33,  &c.).  In  this  connexion  Elohim 
occurs  but  once  (Ps.  lxxviii.  10),  and  even  with 
the  article,  Ha-Elohim,  which  expresses  more  per- 
sonality than  Elohim  alone,  is  found  but  seldom 
(Judg.  xx.  27  ; 1 Sam.  iv.  4).  The  Israelites  were 
enjoined  to  observe  the  commandments  of  Jehovah 
(Lev.  iv.  27,  &c.),  to  keep  His  law,  and  to  worship 
Him  alone.  Hence  the  phrase  “ to  serve  Jehovah” 
(Ex.  x.  7,  8,  &c.)  is  applied  to  denote  true  worship, 
whereas  “to  serve  Ha-Elohim”  is  used  but  once  in 
this  sense  (Ex.  iii.  12),  and  Elohim  occurs  in  the 
same  association  only  when  the  worship  of  idols  is 
spoken  of  (Deut.  iv.  28  ; Judg.  iii.  6).  As  Jeho- 
vah, the  only  true  God,  is  the  only  object  of  true 
worship,  to  him  belong  the  sabbaths  and  festivals, 
and  all  the  ordinances  connected  with  the  religious 
services  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  x.  9,  xii.  11 ; Lev. 
xxiii.  2).  His  are  the  altars  on  which  offerings  are 
made  to  the  true  God  ; the  priests  and  ministers 
are  His  (1  Sam.  ii.  11,  xiv.  3),  and  so  exclusively 
that  a priest  of  Elohim  is  always  associated  with 
idolatrous  worship.  To  Jehovah  alone  are  offerings 
made  (Ex.  viii.  8),  and  if  Elohim  is  ever  used  in 
this  connexion,  it  is  always  qualified  by  pronominal 
suffixes,  or  some  word  in  construction  with  it  so  as 
to  indicate  the  true  God ; in  all  other  cases  it  refers 
to  idols  (Ex.  xxii.  20,  xxxiv.  15).  It  follows  natu- 
rally that  the  temple  and  tabernacle  are  Jehovah’s, 
and  if  they  are  attributed  to  Elohim,  the  latter  is 
in  some  manner  restricted  as  before.  The  prophets 
are  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  and  their  announce- 
ments proceed  from  him,  seldom  from  Elotim. 
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The  Israelites  are  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxvi. 
20),  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xvi.  3), 
as  the  Moabites  are  the  people  of  Chemosh  (Jer. 
xlviii.  46).  Their  king  is  the  anointed  of  Jehovah  ; 
their  wars  are  the  wars  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xiv.  25 ; 
1 Sam.  xviii.  17) ; their  enemies  are  the  enemies  of 
Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xii.  14)  ; it  is  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
that  delivers  them  up  to  their  foes  (Judg.  vi.  1, 
xiii.  1,  &c.),  and  He  it  is  who  raises  up  for  them 
deliverers  and  judges,  and  on  whom  they  call  in 
times  of  peril  (Judg.  ii.  18,  iii.  9,  15;  Josh.  xxiv. 
7 ; 1 Sam.  xvii.  37).  In  fine,  Jehovah  is  the  theo- 
cratic king  of  his  people  (Judg.  viii.  23),  by  him 
their  kings  reign  and  achieve  success  against  the 
national  enemies  (1  Sam.  xi.  13,  xiv.  23).  Their 
heroes  are  inspired  by  His  Spirit  (Judg.  iii.  10, 

vi.  34),  and  their  hand  steeled  against  their  foes 
(2  Sam.  vii.  23) ; the  watchword  of  Gideon  was 
“ The  Sword  of  Jehovah,  and  of  Gideon ! ” (Judg. 

vii.  20).  The  day  on  which  God  executes  judg- 
ment on  the  wicked  is  the  day  of  Jehovah  (Is.  ii. 
12,  xxxiv.  8 ; comp.  Rev.  xvi.  14).  As  the  Israelites 
were  in  a remarkable  manner  distinguished  as  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  who  became  their  lawgiver  and 
supreme  ruler,  it  is  not  strange  that  He  should  be 
put  in  strong  contrast  with  Chemosh  (Judg.  xi. 
24),  Ashtaroth  (Judg.  x.  6)  and  the  Baalim  (Judg. 
iii.  7),  the  national  deities  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  thus  be  pre-eminently  distinguished  as 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Hebrews  in  one  aspect  of 
his  character.  Such  and  no  more  was  He  to  the 
heathen  (1  K.  xx.  23)  ; but  all  this  and  much  more 
to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah  was  a distinct 
personal  subsistence, — the  living  God,  who  reveals 
himself  to  man  by  word  and  deed,  helps,  guides, 
saves,  and  delivers,  and  is  to  the  Old  what  Christ 
is  to  the  New  Testament.  Jehovah  was  no  abstract 
name,  but  thoroughly  practical,  and  stood  in  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
While  Elohim  represents  God  only  in  his  most  out- 
ward relation  to  man,  and  distinguishes  him  as 
recognised  in  his  omnipotence,  Jehovah  describes 
him  according  to  his  innermost  being.  In  Jehovah 
the  moral  attributes  are  presented  as  constituting 
the  essence  of  his  nature ; whereas  in  Elohim  there 
is  no  reference  to  personality  or  moral  character. 
The  relation  of  Elohim  to  Jehovah  has  been  va- 
riously explained.  The  former,  in  Hengstenberg’s 
opinion,  indicates  a lower,  and  the  latter  a higher, 
stage  of  consciousness  of  God ; Elohim  becoming 
Jehovah  by  an  historical  process,  and  to  show  how 
He  became  so,  being  the  main  object  of  the  sacred 
history.  Kurtz  considers  the  two  names  as  related 
to  each  other  as  power  and  evolution  ; Elohim  the 
God  of  the  beginning,  Jehovah  of  the  development ; 
Elohim  the  Creator,  Jehovah  the  mediator.  Elohim 
is  God  of  the  beginning  and  end,  the  creator  and 
the  judge  ; Jehovah  the  God  of  the  middle,  of  the 
development  which  lies  between  the  beginning  and 
end  {Die  Einheitder  Gen.).  That  Jehovah  is  iden- 
tical with  Elohim,  and  not  a separate  being,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  joint  use  of  the  names  Jehovah- 
Elohim. 

VI.  The  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah  among  the 
Hebrews  has  formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
That  it  was  not  known  before  the  age  of  Moses  has 
been  inferred  from  Ex.  vi.  3 ; while  Von  Bohlen 
assigns  to  it  a much  more  recent  date,  and  contends 
that  we  have  “ no  conclusive  proof  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  anterior  to  the  ancient  hymns  of  David” 
{Int.  to  Gen.  i.  150,  Eng.  tr.).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  from  the  ety 
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mology  of  the  word  that  it  originated  in  an  age 
long  prior  to  that  of  Moses,  in  whose  time  the  root 
mn  = run  was  already  antiquated.  From  the 
Aramaic  form  in  which  it  appears  (comp.  Chald. 
nil"!,  Syr.  JOCH),  Jahn  refers  to  the  earliest  times 

of  Abraham  for  its  date,  and  to  Mesopotamia  or  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  for  its  birthplace.  Its  usage  in 
Genesis  cannot  be  explained,  as  Le  Clerc  suggests, 
by  supposing  it  to  be  employed  by  anticipation,  for 
it  is  introduced  where  the  persons  to  whom  the 
history  relates  are  speaking,  and  not  only  where  the 
narrator  adopts  terms  familiar  to  himself ; and  the 
same  difficulty  remains  whatever  hypothesis  be 
assumed  with  regard  to  the  original  documents 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  history.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that 
to  the  patriarchs  God  was  not  known  by  the  name 
Jehovah.  If,  therefore,  this  passage  has  reference 
to  the  first  revelation  of  Jehovah  simply  as  a name 
and  title  of  God,  there  is  clearly  a discrepancy 
which  requires  to  be  explained.  In  renewing  his 
promise  of  deliverance  from  Egypt,  “ God  spake 
unto  Moses  and  said  unto  him,  I am  Jehovah ; and 
I appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  by  (the  name  of)  God  Almighty  {El  Shaddai, 
but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I not 
known  to  them.”  It  follows  then  that,  if  the  re- 
ference were  merely  to  the  name  as'  a name,  the 
passage  in  question  would  prove  equally  that 
before  this  time  Elohim  was  unknown  as  an 
appellation  of  the  Deity,  and  God  would  appear 
uniformly  as  El  Shaddai  in  the  patriarchal  history. 
But  although  it  was  held  by  Theodoret  ( Quaest . 
15  in  Ex.')  and  many  of  the  Fathers,  who  have 
been  followed  by  a long  list  of  modems,  that  the 
name  was  first  made  known  by  God  to  Moses, 
and  then  introduced  by  him  among  the  Israelites, 
the  contrary  was  maintained  by  Cajetan,  Lyranus, 
Calvin,  Rosenmiiller,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  who 
deny  that  the  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  alludes  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  name.  Calvin  saw  at  once  that 
the  knowledge  there  spoken  of  could  not  refer  to 
the  syllables  and  letters,  but  to  the  recognition  of 
God’s  glory  and  majesty.  It  was  not  the  name, 
but  the  true  depth  of  its  significance  which  was 
unknown  to  and  uncomprehended  by  the  patriarchs. 
They  had  known  God  as  the  omnipotent,  El  Shad- 
dai (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3),  the  ruler  of  the  phy- 
sical universe,  and  of  man  as  one  of  his  creatures  ; 
as  a God  eternal,  immutable,  and  true  to  his  pro- 
mises he  was  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the  character 
expressed  by  the  name  Jehovah  he  had  not  hitherto 
been  fully  known  ; his  true  attributes  had  not  been 
recognised  (comp.  Jarchi  on  Ex.  vi.  3)  in  his  work- 
ing and  acts  for  Israel.  Aben  Ezra  explained  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  Genesis  as  simply  indi- 
cating the  knowledge  of  it  as  a proper  name,  not 
as  a qualificative  expressing  the  attributes  and  qua- 
lities of  God.  Referring  to  other  passages  in  which 
the  phrase  “ the  name  of  God  ” occurs,  it  is  clear 
that  something  more  is  intended  by  it  than  a mere 
appellation,  and  that  the  proclamation  of  the  name 
of  God  is  a revelation  of  his  moral  attributes,  and 
of  his  true  character  as  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  God  of  the  covenant.  Maimonides 
{Mor.  Neb.  i.  64,  ed.  Buxtorf)  explains  the  name 
of  God  as  signifying  his  essence  and  his  truth,  and 
Olshausen  (on  Matt,  xviii.  20)  interprets  “ name” 
{ ovo/ia ) as  denoting  “personality  and  essential 
being,  and  that  not  as  it  is  incomprehensible  or 


unknown,  but  in  its  manifestation.”  The  name 
of  a thing  represents  the  thing  itself  so  far  as  it 
can  be  expressed  in  words.  That  Jehovah  was  not 
a new  name  Havernick  concludes  from  Ex.  iii.  14, 
where  “ the  name  of  God  Jehovah  is  evidently 
pre-supposed  as  already  in  use,  and  is  only  ex- 
plained, interpreted,  and  applied. . . It  is  certainly 
not  a new  name  that  is  introduced  ; on  the  con- 
trary, the  rrnx  iTHK  (I  am  that  I am) 

would  be  unintelligible,  if  the  name  itself  were  net 
presupposed  as  already  known.  The  old  name  of 
antiquity,  whose  precious  significance  had  been  for- 
gotten and  neglected  by  the  children  of  Israel,  here 
as  it  were  rises  again  to  life,  and  is  again  brought 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people”  ( Introd . 
to  the  Pent.  p.  61).  The  same  passage  supplies  an 
argument  to  prove  that  by  “ name”  we  are  not  to 
understand  merely  letters  and  syllables,  for  Jehovah 
appears  at  first  in  another  form,  ehyeh  (iTTIX). 
The  correct  collective  view  of  Ex.  vi.  3,  Hengsten- 
berg conceives  to  be  the  following: — “ Hitherto 
that  Being,  who  in  one  aspect  was  Jehovah,  in  an- 
other had  always  been  Elohim.  The  great  crisis 
now  drew  nigh  in  which  Jehovah  Elohim  would  be 
changed  into  Jehovah.  In  prospect  of  this  event 
God  solemnly  announced  himself  as  Jehovah.” 

Great  stress  has  been  laid,  by  those  who  deny 
the  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  upon  the  fact 
that  proper  names  compounded  with  it  occur  but 
seldom  before  the  age  of  Samuel  and  David.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  after  the  revival  of  the  true 
faith  among  the  Israelites,  proper  names  so  com- 
pounded did  become  more  frequent,  but  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  any  such 
names  existed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely  unknown.  Among 
those  which  have  been  quoted  for  this  purpose  are 
Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses,  and  daughter  of 
Levi,  and  Moriah,  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham 
was  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac.  Against  the 
former  it  is  urged  that  Moses  might  have  changed 
her  name  to  Jochebed  after  the  name  Jehovah  had 
been  communicated  by  God  ; but  this  is  very  im- 
probable, as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  years  old, 
and  his  mother  in  all  probability  dead.  If  this  only 
be  admitted  as  a genuine  instance  of  a name 
compounded  with  Jehovah,  it  takes  us  at  once  back 
into  the  patriarchal  age,  and  proves  that  a word 
which  was  employed  in  forming  the  proper  name 
of  Jacob’s  granddaughter  could  not  have  been  un- 
known to  that  patriarch  himself.  The  name 
Moriah  (i’F’llD)  is  of  more  importance,  for  in  one 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
etymology  intended  to  indicate  what  was  then 
understood  by  it  (2  Chr.  iii.  1).  Hengstenberg 
regards  it  as  a compound  of  HXniO,  the  Hoph.  Part, 
of  nfcO,  and  H\  the  abbreviated  form  of  nirp  • 
so  that,  according  to  this  etymology,  it  would 
signify  “ shown  by  Jehovah.”  Gesenius,  adopting 
the  meaning  of  llN")  in  Gen.  xxii.  8,  renders  it 
“ chosen  by  Jehovah,”  but  suggests  at  the  same 
time  what  he  considers  a more  probable  derivation, 
according  to  which  Jehovah  does  not  form  a part 
of  the  compound  word.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  from  various  allusions  in  Gen.  xxii.  that 
the  former  was  regarded  as  the  true  etymology. 

Having  thus  considered  the  origin,  significance, 
and  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  the  reader  will 
be  in  a position  to  judge  how  much  of  truth  there 
is  in  the  assertion  of  Schwind  (quoted  by  Reinke; 
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Bcitr.  iii.  135,  n.  10)  that  the  terms  Elohim, 
Jehovah  Elohim , and  then  Jehovah  alone  applied 
to  God,  show  “ to  the  philosophic  inquirer  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  from  a plurality  of  gods 
to  a superior  god,  and  from  this  to  a single  Al- 
mighty Creator  and  ruler  of  the  world.” 

The  principal  authorities  which  have  been  made 
use  of  in  this  article  are  Hengstenberg,  On  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch , i.  213-307,  Eng. 
trans. ; Reinke,  Phil,  histor.  Abhandlung  iiber  den 
Gottesnamen  Jehova,  Beitrage,  vol.  iii. ; Tbo- 
luck,  Vermischte  Schriften,  th.  i.  377-405  ; Kurtz, 
Die  Einheit  der  Genesis  xliii.-liii. ; Keil,  Ueber 
die  Gottesnamen  im  Pentateuche  in  Rudelbach  and 
Guericke’s  Zeitschrift ; Ewald,  Die  Composition 
der  Genesis  ; Gesenius,  Thesaurus  ; Bunsen,  Bibel- 
werk,  and  Reland,  Decas  exercitationum  philo- 
hgicarum  de  vera  pronuntiatione  nominis  Jehova, 
besides  those  already  quoted.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHO'YAH-JI'REH  (fliO?  HIH* : Kipios 
elSev:  Dominus  videt),  i.,  e.  “Jehovah  will  see,” 
or  provide,  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to  the 
place  on  which  he  had  been  commanded  to  offer 
Isaac,  to  commemorate  the  interposition  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  who  appeared  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice'  (Gen.  xxii.  14)  and  provided  another 
victim.  The  immediate  allusion  is  to  the  expres- 
sion in  the  8th  verse,  “ God  will  look  out  for 
Himself  a lamb  for  a burnt  offering,”  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  is  at  the  same  time  a covert 
reference  to  Moriah,  the  scene  of  the  whole  occur- 
rence. The  play  upon  words  is  followed  up  in  the 
latter  clause  of  ver.  14,  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a popular  proverb  : “ as  it  is  said  this  day,  In  the 
mountain  of  Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen,”  or  “ pro- 
vision shall  be  made.”  Such  must  be  the  render- 
ing if  the  received  punctuation  be  accepted,  but  on 
this  point  there  is  a division  of  opinion.  The  text 
from  which  the  LXX.  made  their  translation  must 
have  been  nXY  niPP  "1H3,  eV  rep  opei  K vpios 
dxpOr),  “ on  the  mountain  Jehovah  appeared,” 
and  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  flXY  for  the 
last  word,  must  have  been  the  reading  of  the  Vul- 
gate and  Syriac.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  ob- 
scure. [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHOVAH-NISSI  (*D3  n)»T : Ktpios  ku- 

rcupvyi / gov  : Dominus  exaltatio  mea'),  i.  e.  “ Je- 
hovah my  banner”,  the  name  given  by  Moses  to 
the  altar  which  he  built  in  commemoration  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Amalekites  by  Joshua  and  his 
chosen  warriors  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  It 
was  erected  either  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the 
battle-field,  upon*  which  Moses  sat  with  the  staff  of 
God  in  his  hand,  or  upon  the  battle-field  itself. 
According  to  Aben  Ezra  it  was  on  the  Horeb.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  paraphrases  the  verse  thus:  — 
“ Moses  built  an  altar  and  worshipped  upon  it 
before  Jehovah,  who  had  wrought  for  him  mi- 
racles (pD'O,  nisiri).”  Such  too  is  Jarchi’s  expla- 
nation of  the  name,  referring  to  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  God  in  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites. 
The  LXX.  in  their  translation,  “ the  Lord  my 
refuge,”  evidently  supposed  nissi  to  be  derived 
from  the  root  D-U,  nus,  “ to  flee,”  and  the  Vulgate 
traced  it  to  “ to  lift  up.”  The  significance 

of  the  name  is  probably  contained  in  the  allusion 
to  the  staff  which  Moses  held  in  his  hand  as  a 
banner  during  the  engagement,  and  the  raising  or 
lowering  of  which  turned  the  fortune  of  battle  in 
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favour  of  the  Israelites  or  their  enemies.  God  is 
thus  recognised  in  the  memorial  altar  as  the  *ieli- 
verer  of  his  people,  who  leads  them  to  victory,  and 
is  their  rallying  point  in  time  of  peril.  On  the 
figurative  use  of  “ banner,”  see  Ps.  lx.  4 ; Is. 

xi.  10.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHO'VAH-SHA'LOM(Di^  tt }iV:  eip^v, 

K vplov  : Domini  pax),  i.  e.  “ Jehovah  (is)  peace,” 
or,  with  the  ellipsis  of  “ Jehovah,  the  God 

of  peace  ”,  the  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in  Ophrah 
was  so  called  in  memory  of  the  salutation  addressed 
to  him  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  “ Peace  be  unto 
thee”  (Judg  vi.  24).  Piscator,  however,  follow- 
ing the  Hebrew  accentuation,  which  he  says  requires 
a different  translation,  renders  the  whole  passage, 
without  introducing  the  proper  name,  “ when  Je- 
hovah had  proclaimed  peace  to  him  but  his 
alteration  is  harsh  and  unnecessary.  The  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  appear  to  have  inserted  the  words  as 
they  stand  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  to  have 
read  niPP  Dl^,  but  they  are  supported  by  no 
MS.  authority.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHO'ZABAD  CDtirP  ’Ia>Caj8d0-/3d8-0eS : 
Jozabad).  1.  A Korachite  Levite,  second  son  of 
Obed-edom,  and  one  of  the  porters  of  the  south 
gate  of  the  temple,  and'  of  the  storehouse  there 
1V3)  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
4,  15,  compared  with  Neh.  xii.  25). 

2.  ( Joseph . oltos.)  A Benjamite,  captain 

of  180,000  armed  men,  in  the  days  of  king  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  18). 

3.  Son  of  Shomer  or  Shimrith,  a Moabitish  wo- 
man, and  possibly  a descendant  of  the  preceding, 
who  with  another  conspired  against  king  Joash  and 
slew  him  in  his  bed  (2  K.  xii.  21 ; 2 Chr.  xxiv.  26). 
[Joash.]  The  similarity  in  the  names  of  both 
conspirators  and  their  parents  is  worth  notice. 

This  name  is  commonly  abbreviated  in  the  Hebrew 
to  Jozabad.  • [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHO'ZADAK  (pilin',  ’Ift>cra5d/e;  Alex. 
’I wcreSeK : Josedec),  son  of  the  high-priest  Seraiah 
(1  Chr.  vi.  14,  15)  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  When 
his  father  was  slain  at  Riblah  by  order  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18, 
21),  Jehozadak  was  led  away  captive  to  Babylon 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15),  where  he  doubtless  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  himself  never  attained 
the  high-priesthood,  the  Temple  being  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  so  continuing,  and  he  himself  being  a 
captive  all  h«s  life.  But  he  was  the  father  of  Je- 
shua  the  high-priest — who  with  Zerubbabel  headed 
the  Return  from  Captivity — and  of  all  his  successors 
till  the  pontificate  of  Alcimus  (Ezr.  iii.  2 ; Neh. 

xii.  26,  &c.  [High-priest.]  Nothing  more  is 
known  about  him.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking 
that  his  name  is  compounded  of  the  same  elements, 
and  has  exactly  the  same  meaning,  as  that  of  the 
contemporary  king  Zedekiah — “ God  is  righteous;” 
and  that  the  righteousness  of  God  was  signally  dis- 
played in  the  simultaneous  suspension  of  the  throne 
of  David  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  Judah.  This  remark  perhaps  acquires 
weight  from  the  fact  of  his  successor  Jeshua,  who 
restored  the  priesthood  and  rebuilt  the  Temple, 
having  the  same  name  as  Joshua,  who  brought  the 
nation  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  Jesus,  a name 
significative  of  salvation. 
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the  original  is  exactly  as  above,  yet  our  translators 
nave  chosen  to  follow  the  Greek  form,  and  present 
it  as  Josedech. 

In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  it  is  abbreviated,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  to  Jozadak.  [A.  C.  H.] 
JE'HU.  1.  (X-irY  = “Jehovah  is  He;” 
’lou;  Alex.  ’Irjov  ; Joseph.  ’I7]o0s).  The  founder 
of  the  fifth  dynasty  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  His 
history  was  told  in  the  lost  “Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  ” (2  K.  x.  34).  His  father’s  name 
was  Jehoshaphat  (2  K.  ix.  2)  ; his  grandfather’s 
(which,  as  being  better  known,  was  sometimes 
affixed  to  his  own — 2 K.  ix.)  was  Nimshi.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  guards  of 
Ahab.  His  first  appearance  in  history  is  when, 
with  a comrade  in  arms,  Bidkar,  or  Bar-Dakar 
(Ephrem  Syr.  Opp.  iv.  540),  he  rode a behind 
Ahab  on  the  fatal  journey. from  Samaria  to  Jezreel, 
and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his  heart,  the  warning  of 
Elijah  against  the  murderer  of  Naboth  (2  K.  ix. 
25).  But  he  had  already,  as  it  would  seem,  been 
known  to  Elijah  as  a youth  of  promise,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  vision  at  Horeb  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  future  king  of  Israel,  whom  Elijah  is  to 
anoint  as  the  minister  of  vengeance  on  Israel  (1  K. 
xix.  16,  17).  This  injunction,  for  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  Elijah  never  fulfilled.  It  was  reserved  long 
afterwards  for  his  successor  Elisha. 

Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and 
Jehoram,  had  risen  to  importance.  The  same  acti- 
vity and  vehemence  which  had  fitted  him  for  his 
earlier  distinctions  still  coiit.inued,  and  he  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  a charioteer  whose  rapid  driving, 
as  if  of  a madman  b (2  K.  ix.  21),  could  be  distin- 
guished even  from  a distance.  He  was,  under  the 
last-named  king,  captain  of  the  host  in  the  siege  of 
Ramoth-Gilead.  According  to  Ephraim  Syrus  (who 
omits  the  words  “ saith  the  Lord  ” in  2 K.  ix.  26, 
and  makes  “I”  refer  to  Jehu)  he  had,  in  a dream 
the  night  before,  seen  the  blood  of  Naboth  and  his 
sons  (S.  Ephr.  Syr.  Opp.  iv.  540).  Whilst  in  the 
midst  of  the  officers  of  the  besieging  army  a youth 
suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance  (2  K.  ix.  11), 
and  insisted  on  a private  interview  with  Jehu. 
They  retired  into  a secret  chamber.  The  youth 
uncovered  a vial  of  the  sacred  oil  (Jos.  Ant.  ix. 
6,  1)  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  poured  it 
over  Jehu’s  head,  and  after  announcing  to  him  the 
message  from  Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to  be 
king  of  Israel  and  destroyer  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
rushed  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared. 

Jehu’s  countenance,  as  he  re-entered  the  assembly 
of  officers,  showed  that  some  strange  tidings  had 
reached  him.  He  tried  at  first  to  evade  their  ques- 
tions, but  then  revealed  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed  by  the  prophetic  call.  In  a 
moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  took  fire. 
They  threw  their  garments — the  .large  square  Be- 

a The  Hebrew  word  is  D'TDV  ; usually  employed 

for  the  coupling  together  of  oxen.  This  the  LXX. 
understands  as  though  the  two  soldiers  rode  in  sepa- 
rate chariots — e7ri^e/3rj/<0Te?  enl  ^evyrj  (2  K.  ix.  25).  Jo- 
sephus i Ant.  ix.  6,  §3)  as  though  they  sat  in  the  same 
chariot  with  the  king  (/ca0e£ojueVovs  oiriaOev  row  dp/ua- 
to?  tou  ’Agapov). 

b This  is  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which, 
as  in  2 K.  ix.  11,  the  LXX.  translate  eu  napaKAayrj . 
Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  6,  §3)  says  <r^o\aCrepov  re  /cal  per’ 
evra£ias  ioSeve v. 

e The  expression  translated  “ on  the  top  of  the 
.•lairs  ” is  one  the  clue  to  which  is  lost.  The  word 


ged,  similar  to  a wrapper  or  plaid — under  his  feet 
so  as  to  form  a rough  carpet  of  state,  placed  him 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs,0  as  on  an  extempore  throne, 
blew  the  royal  salute  on  their  trumpets,  and  thus 
ordained  him  king.  He  then  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  Ramoth-Gilead  and  Jezreel,  and  set 
off,  full  speed,  with  his  ancient  comrade  Bidkar, 
whom  he  had  made  captain  of  the  host  in  his  place, 
and  a band  of  horsemen.  From  the  tower  of  Jez- 
reel a watchman  saw  the  cloud  of  dust  (ny&K^ 

Kovloprou ; A.  V.  “ company  ”)  and  announced 
his  coming  (2  K.  ix.  17).  The  messengers  that 
were  sent  out  to  him  he  detained,  on  the  same 
principle  of  secrecy  which  had  guided  all  his  move- 
ments. It  was  not  till  he  had  almost  reached  the 
city,  and  was  identified  by  the  watchman,  that 
alarm  was  taken.  But  even  then  it  seems  as  if 
the  two  kings  in  Jezreel  anticipated  news  from 
the  Syrian  war  rather  than  a revolution  at  home. 
It  was  not  till,  in  answer  to  Jehoram’s  question, 
“Is  it  peace,  Jehu?”  that  Jehu’s  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  Jezebel  at  once  revealed  the  danger.  Jehu 
seized  his  opportunity,  and  taking  full  aim  at  Jeho- 
ram, with  the  bow  which,  as  captain  of  the  host, 
was  always  with  him,  shot  him  through  the  heart 
(ix.  24) . The  body  was  thrown  out  on  the  fatal 
field,  and  whilst  his  soldiers  pursued  and  killed  the 
king  of  Judah  at  Beth-gan  (A.  V.  “the  garden- 
house”),  probably  Engannim,  Jehu  himself  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Jezreel  and  fulfilled  the 
divine  warning  on  Jezebel  as  already  on  Jehoram. 
[Jezebel.]  He  then  entered  on  a work  of  exter- 
mination hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy.  All  the  descendants  of  Ahab 
that  remained  in  Jezreel,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  court,  and  hierarchy  of  Astarte,  were  swept 
away.  His  next  step  was  to  secure  Samaria.  Every 
stage  of  his  progress  was  marked  with  blood.  At 
the  gates  ot  Jezreel  he  found  the  heads  of  seventy 
princes  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  ranged  in  two  heaps, 
sent  to  him  as  a propitiation  by  their  guardians  in 
Samaria,  whom  he  had  defied  to  withstand  him,  and 
on  whom  he  thus  threw  the  responsibility  of  de- 
stroying their  own  royal  charge.  Next,  at  “ the 
shearing-house”  (or  Betheked)  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria  he  encountered  forty-two  sons  or  nephews 
(2  Chr.  xx.  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore connected  by  marriage  with  Ahab,  on  a visit 
of  compliment  to  their  relatives,  of  whose  fall, 
seemingly,  they  had  not  heard.  These  also  were 
put  to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well,  as,  in  the  later 
history,  of  Mizpah,  and,  in  our  own  days,  of  Cawn- 
pore  (2  K.  x.  14).  [Ishmael,  6.]  As  he  drove 
on  he  encountered  a strange  figure,  such  as  might 
have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Elijah.  It  was 
Jehonadab,  the  austere  Arabian  sectary,  the  son 
of  Rechab.  In  him  his  keen  eye  discovered  a ready 
ally.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and  they  con- 

is  gerem , D-IU,  i.  e.  a bone,  and  the  meaning  appears 
to  be  that  they  placed  Jehu  on  the  very  stairs  them- 
selves— if  ni'pyo  be  stairs — without  any  seat  or  chair 
below  him.  The  stairs  doubtless  ran  round  the  inside 
of  the  quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  still,  for 
instance,  in  the  ruin  called  the  house  of  Zacchaeus 
at  Jericho,  and  Jehu  sat  where  they  joined  the  flat 
platform  which  formed  the  top  or  roof  of  the  house. 
Thus  he  was  conspicuous  against  the  sky,  while  the 
captains  were  below  him  in  the  open  quadrangle.  The 
old  Versions  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  passage  : 
the  LXX.  simply  repeat  the  Hebrew  word,  end  ra 
y a pep.  tSiv  ara/3  aOpHiv.  By  Josephus  it  is  avoided. 
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eocted  their  schemes  as  they  entered  Samaria  (x. 
15,  16).  [Jehonadab.] 

Some  stragglers  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  that 
city  still  remained  to  be  destroyed.  But  the  great 
stroke  was  yet  to  come ; and  it'  was  conceived  and 
executed  with  that  union  of  intrepid  daring  and 
profound  secrecy  which  marks  the  whole  career  of 
Jehu.  Up  to  this  moment  there  was  nothing  which 
showed  anything  beyond  a determination  to  exter- 
minate in  all  its  branches  the  personal  adherents  of 
Ahab.  He  might  still  have  been  at  heart,  as  he 
seems  up  to  this  time  to  have  been  in  name,  dis- 
posed to  tolerate,  if  not  to  join  in,  the  Phoenician 
worship.  “ Ahab  served  Baal  a little,  but  Jehu 
shall  serve  him  much.”  There  was  to  be  a new 
inauguration  of  the  worship  of  Baal.  A solemn 
assembly,  sacred  vestments,  innumerable  victims, 
were  ready.  The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  raised 
by  Ahab  (IK.  xvi.  32  ; Jos.  Ant.  x.  7,  §6)  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.  The  chief  sacrifice  was 
offered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  by  Jehu  him- 
self. Jehonadab  joined  in  the  deception.  There 
was  some  apprehension  lest  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
might  be  found  in  the  temple ; such,  it  seems,  had 
been  the  intermixture  of  the  two  religions.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  all,  and 
none  but,  the  idolaters  were  there,  the  signal  was 
given  to  eighty  trusted  guards,  and  a sweeping 
massacre  removed  at  one  blow  the  whole  heathen 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  inner- 
most sanctuary  of  the  temple  (translated  in  the 
A.  Y.  “ the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal  ”)  was 
stormed,  the  great  stone  statue  of  Baal  was  de- 
molished, the  wooden  figures  of  the  inferior  divi- 
nities sitting  round  him  were  torn  from  their  places 
and  burnt  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  526),  and  the  site  of 
the  sanctuary  itself  became  the  public  resort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  for  the  basest  uses.  This 
is  the  last  public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  re- 
maining twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are 
passed  over  in  a few  words,  in  which  two  points 
only  are  material: — He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam: — The  Trans-jordanic  tribes 
suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  Hazael  (2  K. 
x.  29-33).  He  was  buried  in  state  in  Samaria, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoahaz  (2  K. 
x.  35).  His  name  is  the  first  of  the  Israelite  kings 
which  appears  in  the  Assyrian  monuments.  It  is 
found  on  the  black  obelisk  discovered  at  Nimroud 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  396),  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  amongst  the  names  of  kings  who  are 
bringing  tribute  (in  this  case  gold  and  silver,  and 
articles  manufactured  in  gold)  to  Shalmaneser  1. 
His  name  is  given  as  “ Jehu  ” (or  “ Yahua  ”)  “ the 
son  of  Khumri  ” (Omri).  This  substitution  of  the 
name  of  Omri  for  that  of  his  own  father  may  be 
accounted  for,  either  by  the  importance  which 
Omri  had  assumed  as  the  second  founder  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  or  by  the  name  of  “Beth- 
Khumri,”  only  given  to  Samaria  in  these  monu- 
ments as  “the  House  or  Capital  of  Omri”  (Layard, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon , 643  ; Rawlinson’s  Herodot. 

i.  465). 

The  character,  of  Jehu  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, if  we  take  it  as  a whole,  and  judge  it  from 
a general  point  of  view. 

He  must  be  regarded,  like  many  others  in  his- 
tory, as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  great 
purposes  rather  than  as  great  or  good  in  himself. 
In  the  long  period,  during  which  his  destiny — 
though  known  to  others  and  perhaps  to  himself, 
lay  dormant — in  the  suddenness  of  his  rise  to 
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power ; in  the  ruthlessness  with  which  he  carried 
out  his  purposes ; in  the  union  of  profound  silence 
and  dissimulation  with  a stern,  fanatic,  wayward 
zeal, — he  has  not  been  without  his  likenesses  in 
modern  times.  The  Scripture  narrative,  although 
it  fixes  our  attention  on  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  extermi- 
nation of  a worthless  dynasty  and  a degrading 
worship,  yet  on  the  whole  leaves  the  sense  that 
it  was  a reign  barren  in  great  results.  His  dy- 
nasty, indeed,  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
longer  than  any  other  royal  house  of  Israel  (2  K. 
x.),  and  under  Jeroboam  II.  it  acquired  a high 
name  amongst  the  Oriental  nations.  But  Elisha, 
who  had  raised  him  to  power,  as  far  as  we  know, 
never  saw  him.  In  other  respects  it  was  a failure ; 
the  original  sin  of  Jeroboam’s  worship  continued; 
and  in  the  Prophet  Hosea  there  seems  to  be  a re- 
tribution exacted  for  the  bloodshed  by  which  he 
had  mounted  the  throne : “ I will  avenge  the  blood 
of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu”  (Hos.  i.  4), 
as  in  the  similar  condemnation  of  Baasha  (1  K.  xvi. 
2).  See  a striking  poem  to  this  effect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Jehu  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica. 

2.  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani ; a prophet  of  Judah, 
but  whose  ministrations  were  chiefly  directed  to 
Israel.  His  father  was  probably  the  seer  who 
attacked  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  He  must  have 
begun  his  career  as  a prophet  when  very  young. 
He  first  denounced  Baasha,  both  for  his  imitation 
of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam,  and  also  (as  it  would 
seem)  for  his  cruelty  in  destroying  it  (1  K.  xvi. 
1,  7),  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 
reappears  to  denounce  Jehoshaphat  for  his  alliance 
with  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  3).  He  survived  Je- 
hoshaphat and  wrote  his  life  (xx.  34).  From  an 
obscurity  in  the  text  of  1 K.  xvi.  7 the  Vulgate 
has  represented  him  as  killed  by  Baasha.  But 
this  is  not  required  by  the  words,  and  (except  on 
the  improbable  hypothesis  of  two  Jehus,  both  sons 
of  Hanani)  is  contradicted  by  the  later  appearance 
of  this  prophet. 

3.  (’17701$:  Jehu,  Jeu.)  A man  of  Judah  of  the 
house  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  38).  He  was  the  son 
of  a certain  Obed,  descended  from  the  union  of  an 
Egyptian,  Jarha,  with  the  daughter  of  Sheshan, 
whose  slave  Jarha  was  (comp.  34). 

4.  (’l7jot$.)  A Simeonite,  son  of  Josibiah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  35).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe, 
apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (comp.  41). 

5.  (’It7 ovA.)  Jehu  the  Antothite,  i.  e.  native  of 
Anathoth,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  heroes  of  Ben- 
jamin, who  forsook  the  cause  of  Saul  for  that  of  David 
when  the  latter  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  He  does 
not  reappear  in  any  of  the  later  lists.  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHUB'BAH  (nan?:  ’Ial3d-,  Alex.  'Ofa: 
Jabd),  a man  of  Asher ; son  of  Shamer  or  Shomer, 
of  the  house  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

JEHU'CAL  (^>1.T : 6 ’Ia>d%aA  ; Alex.  Twa- 

XaC : JuchaV),  son  of  Shelemiah  ; one  of  two  per- 
sons sent  by  king  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah,  to  entreat 
his  prayers  and  advice  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  His  name 
is  also  given  as  Jucal,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  “ princes  of  the  king  ” (comp, 
xxxviii.  1,4). 

JE'HUD  ("TH) : A^cop  ; Alex.  ’I066:  Jud),  one 

of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45), 
named  between  Baalath  and  Bene-berak.  Neither 
of  these  two  places,  however,  have  been  identified 
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By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  Jehud  is  not  named. 
Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  242)  mentions  that  a place  called 
el-  Yehudiyeh  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydd, 
but  he  did  not  visit  it.  It  is,  however,  inserted  on 
Van  de  Velde’s  map  at  7 miles  east  of  Jaffa  and  5 
north  of  Lydd.  This  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
Schwarz  (141)  that  “ Jehud  is  the  village  Jehudie, 
7^  miles  S.E.  of  Jaffa,”  except  as  to  the  direction, 
which  is  nearer  E.  than  S.E.  [G.] 

JEHU'DI  (H-liT  = “ Jew  6 'lovti'ip  ; Alex. 
IouSet : Judi),  son  of  Nethaniah,  a man  employed 
by  the  princes  of  Jehoiakim’s  court  to  fetch  Baruch 
to  read  Jeremiah’s  denunciation  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14), 
and  then  by  the  king  to  fetch  the  volume  itself 
and  read  it  to  him  (21,  23). 

JEHUDI'JAH  (rVTrPn  : ’A Sia  ; Alex.  ’I8!a: 
Judaid).  There  is  really  no  such  name  in  the 
Heb.  Bible  as  that  which  our  A.  V.  exhibits  at 
1 Chr.  iv.  18.  If  it  is  a proper  name  at  all  it  is 
Ha-jehudijah,  like  Ham-melech,  Hak-koz,  &c. ; and 
it  seems  to  be  rather  an  appellative,  “ the  Jewess.” 
As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  of  so  obscure 
and  apparently  corrupt  a passage,  Mered,  a de- 
scendant of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  whose 
towns,  Gedor,  Socho,  and  Eshtemoa,  lay  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  married  two  wives — one  a Jewess,  the 
other  an  Egyptian,  a daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The 
Jewess  was  sister  of  Naham,  the  father  of  the  cities 
of  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa.  The  descendants  of 
Mered  by  his  two  wives  are  given  in  vers.  18,  19, 
and  perhaps  in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  17.  Hodijah 
in  ver.  19  is  doubtless  a corruption  of  Ha-jehudijah, 

“ the  Jewess,”  the  letters  'HI  having  fallen  out  from 
the  end  of  fliPX  and  the  beginning  of  the  following 
word  ; and  the  full  stop  at  the  end  of  ver.  18 
should  be  removed,  so  as  to  read  as  a recapitulation 
of  what  precedes : — “ These  are  the  sons  of  Bithiah, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered  +ook  (for 
his  wife),  and  the  sons  of  his  wife,  the  Jewess,  the 
sister  of  Naharn  (which  Naham  was)  the  father  of 
Keilah,  whose  inhabitants  are  Garmites,  and  of  Esh- 
temoa, whose  inhabitants  are  Maachathites the 
last  being  named  possibly  from  Maachah,  Caleb’s 
concubine,  as  the  Ephrathites  were  from  Ephrata. 
Bertheau  ( Chronik ) arrives  at  the  same  general 
result,  by  proposing  to  place  the  closing  words  of 
ver.  18,  before  the  words  “ And  she  bare  Miriam,” 
&c.,  in  ver.  17.  See  also  Vatablus.  [A.  C.  H,] 

JEHU'SH  (E?$>  : ’Ids  ; Alex.  ’Iaias  : Us), 
son  of  Eshek,  a remote  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
viii.  39).  The  parallel  genealogy  in  ch.  ix.  stops 
short  of  this  man. 

For  the  representation  of  Ain  by  H,  see  Jehiel, 
Mehunim,  &c. 

JEI'EL  Jehiel).  1.  (’MX.)  A chief 

man  among  the  Reubenites,  one  of  the  house  of  Joel 
(1  Chr.  v.  7). 

2.  (’IeiVjA ; Alex,  once  ’I6iy\.)  A Merarite 
Levite,  one  of  the  gate-keepers  (DH^lE? ; A.  V. 
“ porters,”  and  “ doorkeepers”)  to  the  sacred  tent, 
at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Ark'  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xv.  18).  His  duty  was  also  to  play  the 
harp  (ver.  21),  or  the  psaltery  and  harp  (xvi.  5), 
in  the  service  before  the  Ark. 

3.  (’EAei'^A,  Alex.  ’EAe^A.)  A Gershonite  Le-  | 

vite,  one  of  the  Beue-Asaph,  forefather  of  Jah\-  l 
ZIEL  in  the  time  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xx.  14)  ] 


4.  i.  e.  Jeuel,  but  the  A V.  follows 
the  correction  of  the  Keri:  ’IecfjA.)  The  Scribe 
("iS'lDH)  who  kept  the  account  of  the  numbers  of 
king  Uzziah’s  irregular  predatory  warriors  (DH-HJE 
A.  V.  “bands,”  2 Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

5.  (Jeuel,  as  in  the  preceding;  but  the  A.  V. 
again  follows  the  Keri:  ’IerijA:  Jahiel.)  A Ger- 
shonite Levite,  one  of  the  Bene-Elizaphan,  who 
assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

6.  (’Iet^A,  Alex.  ’Iei'^A.)  One  of  the  chiefs 
(HE?)  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  an 
assistant  in  the  rites  at  his  great  Passover  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  9). 

7.  (Jeuel  as  above,  but  in  Keri  and  A.  V. 
Jeiel : ’IerjA,  Alex.  ’Eti^A.)  One  of  the  Bene-Ado- 
nikam  who  formed  part  of  the  caravan  of  Ezra 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  13).  In 
Esdras  the  name  is  Jeuel. 

8.  (’IarjA,  Alex.  ’IeerijA.)  A layman,  of  the 
Bene  Nebo,  who  had  taken  a foreign  wife  and  had 
to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43).  In  Esdras  it  is 
omitted  from  the  Greek  and  A.  V.,  though  the 
Vulgate  has  Idelus. 

JE  KABZEEL  (^¥3^  : Vat.  omits ; Alex. 

KaficreyX : Cabseel),  a fuller  form  of  the  name  of 
Kabzeel,  the  most  remote  city  of  Judah  on  the 
southern  frontier.  This  form  occurs  only  in  the 
list  of  the  places  reoccupied  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  25).  [G.] 

JEKAME'AM  (DfttDj?) : ’Uice^as,  ’I e/qud/x; 
Alex.  Te/cema : Jecmaam,  Jecmaan ),  a Levite  in 
the  time  of  King  David : fourth  of  the  sons  of 
Hebron,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv 
23). 

JEKAMIAH  ’Iex^iay  ; Alex.  Te- 

Koylas:  Icamias),  son  of  Shallum,  in  the  line  of 
Ahlai,  about  contemporary  with  king  Ahaz.  In 
another  passage  the  same  name,  borne  by  a differ- 
ent person,  is  given  Jecamiah  (1  Chr.  ii.  41). 
[Jarha.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEKUTHIEL  : 6 XerrijA  ; Alex. 

’Ie/c0ii^A  : Icuthiel),  a man  recorded  in  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18)  as  the  son  of  a 
certain  Ezrah  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.  V.  Jehudijah), 
and  in  his  turn  the  father,  or  founder,  of  the  town 
of  Zanoah.  This  passage  in  the  Targum  is  not 
without  a certain  interest.  Jered  is  interpreted  to 
mean  Moses,  and  each  of  the  names  following  are 
taken  as  titles  borne  by  him.  Jekuthiel — “ trust 
in  God  ” — is  so  applied  “ because  in  his  days  the 
Israelites  trusted  in  the  God  of  heaven  for  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness.” 

In  a remarkable  prayer  used  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  in  the  concluding  service  of  the 
Sabbath,  Elijah  is  invoked  as  having  had  “tidings 
of  peace  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  Jekuthiel.” 
This  is  explained  to  refer  to  some  transaction  in  the 
life  of  Phineas,  with  whom  Elijah  is,  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews,  believed  to  be  identical  (see  the 
quotations  in  Modern  Judaism,  229). 

JEMIMA  (HD'P) : 'H^pa : Dies,  as  if  from 
DP,  “a  day”),  the  eldest  of- the  three  daughters 
born  to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his  prosperity 
(Job  xlii.  14).  Rosenm  tiller  compares  the  name 
to  the  classical  Diana;  but  Gesenius  identifies  it 
with  an  Arabic  word  signifying  “ dove.”  The 
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Rev  C.  Forster  ( Historical  Geography  of  Arabia.  I 
ii.  67),  in  tracing  the  posterity  of  Job  in  Arabia, ' 
considers  that  the  name  of  Jemima  survives  in 
Jemama,  the  name  of  the  central  province  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  which,  according  to  an  Ara- 
bian tradition  (see  Bochart,  Phaleg , ii.  §26),  was 
called  after  Jemama,  an  ancient  Queen  of  the 
Arabians.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEM'NAAN  ('Upvadv : Vulg.  omits),  men- 
tioned among  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pales- 
tine to  which  the  panic  of  the  incursion  of  Holo- 
fernes  extended  (Jud.  ii.  28).  No  doubt  Jabneel — 
generally  called  Jamnia  by  the  Greek  writers — is 
intended.  The  omission  of  Joppa  however  is  re- 
markable. [G.] 

JEMU'EL  : ’I e^uoufjA : Jemuel,  Ja- 

muel),  the  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10 ; 
Ex.  vi.  15).  In  the  lists  of  Num.  xxvi.  and  1 Chr. 
iv.  the  name  is  given  as  Nemuel,  which  Gesenius 
decides  to  be  the  corrupted  form. 

JEPHTHA'E  (Te^flae  : Iepthe,  Jeplite),  Heb. 
xi.  32.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Jephthah. 

' JEPH'THAH  (PIAS?  i.  e.  Yiphtah : T e<p6de : 
Jephte),  a judge,  about  B.  C.  1143-1137.  His  his- 
tory is  contained  in  Judg.  xi.  1 — xii.  7.  He  was  a 
Gileadite,  the  son  of  Gilead  and  a concubine.  Driven 
by  the  legitimate  sons  from  his  father’s  inheritance, 
he  went  to  Tob,  and  became  the  head  of  a company 
of  freebooters  in  a debatable  land  probably  belong- 
ing to  Ammon  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  The  idolatrous 
Israelites  in  Gilead  were  at  that  time  smarting 
under  the  oppression  of  an  Ammonitish  king  ; and 
Jephthah  was  led,  as  well  by  the  unsettled  character 
of  the  age  as  by  his  own  family  circumstances,  to 
adopt  a kind  of  life  unrestrained,  adventurous,  and 
insecure  as  that  of  a Scottish  border-chieftain  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  not  unlike  the  life  which 
David  afterwards  led  at  Ziklag,  with  this  exception, 
that  Jephthah  had  no  friend  among  the  heathen  in 
whose  land  he  lived.  His  fame  as  a bold  and  suc- 
cessful captain  was  carried  back  to  his  native 
Gilead  ; and  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  Ammon,  the  Gileadite  elders  sought 
in  vain  for  any  leader,  who  in  an  equal  degree  with 
the  base-born  outcast  could  command  the  confidence 
of  his  countrymen.  Jephthah  consented  to  become 
their  captain,  on  the  condition — solemnly  ratified 
before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh — that  in  the  event  of  his 
success  against  Ammon  he  should  still  remain  as 
their  acknowledged  head.  Messages,  urging  their 
respective  claims  to  occupy  the  trans-Jordanic  re- 
gion, were  exchanged  between  the  Ammonitish 
king  and  Jephthah.  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
(*.  e.  “ force  of  mind  for  great  undertakings,  and 
bodily  strength,”  Tanchum:  comp.  Judg.  iii.  10, 
vi.  34,  xi.  29,  xiv.  6,  xv.  14)  came  upon  Jeph- 
thah. He  collected  warriors  throughout  Gilead  and 
Manasseh,  the  provinces  which  acknowledged  his 
authority.  And  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  “ whatsoever  cometh  forth  [i.  e.  first]  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I return  in 
peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  , 
Jehovah’s,  and  I will  offer  it  up  for  a burnt-offer- 
ing.” The  Ammonites  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  Twenty  cities,  from  Aroer  on  the  Arnon  j 
to  Minnith  and  to  Abel  Keramim,  were  taken  from  ; 
them.  But  as  the  conqueror  returned  to  Mizpeh 
there  came  out  to  meet  him  a procession  of  damsels  j 
with  dances  and  timbrels,  and  among  them — the  j 
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first  person  from  his  own  house — his  daughter  and 
only  child.  “ Alas ! my  daughter,  thou  hast 
brought  me  very  low,”  was  the  greeting  of  the 
heart-stricken  father.  But  the  high-minded  maiden 
is  ready  for  any  personal  suffering  in  the  hour  of 
her'  father’s  triumph.  Only  she  asks  for  a respite 
of  two  months  to  withdraw  to  her  native  moun- 
tains, and  in  their  recesses  to  weep  with  her  virgin - 
friends  over  the  early  disappointment  of  her  life. 
When  that  time  was  ended  she  returned  to  her 
father ; and  “ he  did  unto  her  his  vow.” 

But  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even  if  he 
were  disposed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic  grief. 
The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  challenged  his  right  to 
go  to  war,  as  he  had  done  without  their  concur- 
rence, against  Ammon  ; and  they  proceeded  to  vin- 
dicate the  absurd  claim  by  invading  Jephthah  in 
Gilead.  They  did  but  add  to  his  triumph  which 
they  envied.  He  first  defeated  them,  then  inter- 
cepted the  fugitives  at  the  fords  of  Jordan,  and 
there,  having  insultingly  identified  them  as  Ephraim- 
ites  by  their  peculiar  pronunciation,  he  put  forty- 
two  thousand  men  to  the  sword. 

The  eminent  office  for  which  Jephthah  had  stipu- 
lated as  the  reward  of  his  exertions,  and  the  glory 
which  he  had  won,  did  not  long  abide  with  him. 
He  judged  Israel  6ix  years  and  died. 

It  is  generally  conjectured  that  his  jurisdiction 
was  limited  to  the  trans-Jordanic  region. 

The  peculiar  expression,  xi.  34,  faithfully  trans- 
lated in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  has  been  inter- 
preted as  signifying  that  Jephthah  had  step-chil- 
dren. 

That  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  really  offered 
up  to  God  in  sacrifice,  slain  by  the  hand  of  her 
father  and  then  burned — is  a horrible  conclusion ; 
but  one  which  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid.  This 
was  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text  by 
Jonathan  the  paraph rast,  and  Rashi,  by  Josephus, 
Ant.  v.  7,  §10,  and  by  perhaps  all  the  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  as  Origen,  in  Joannem,  tom.  vi.  cap. 
36  ; Chrysostom,  Horn,  ad  pop.  Antioch,  xiv.  3 ; 
Opp.  ii.  145  ; Theodoret,  Quaest.  in  Jud.  xx. ; Je- 
rome, Ep.  ad  Jul.  118  ; Opp.  i.  791,  &c. ; Augus- 
tine, Quaest.  in  Jud.  viii.  §49  ; Opp.  iii.  1,  p.  610. 
For  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  this 
was  the  current,  perhaps  the  universal  opinion  of  Jews 
and  Christians.  Yet  none  of  them  extenuates  the 
act  of  Jephthah.  Josephus  calls  it  neither  lawful 
nor  pleasing  to  God.  Jewish  writers  say  that  he 
ought  to  have  referred  it  to  the  high-priest ; but 
either  he  failed  to  do  so,  or  the  high-priest  culpably 
omitted  to  prevent  the  rash  act.  Origen  strictly 
confines  his  praise  to  the  heroism  of  Jephthah’s 
daughter. 

Another  interpretation  was  suggested  by  Joseph 
Kimchi.  He  supposed  that,  instead  of  being  sacri- 
ficed, she  was  shut  up  in  a house  which  her  father 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  that  she  was  there  visited 
by  the  daughters  of  Israel  four  days  in  each  year 
so  long  as  she  lived.  This  interpretation  has  been 
adopted  by  many  eminent  men,  as  by  Levi  ben 
Gersom  and  Bechai  among  the  Jews,  and  by  Dru- 
sius,  Grotius,  Estius,  de  Dieu,  Bishop  Hall,  Water- 
land,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others.  More  names  of  the 
same  period,  and  of  not  less  authority,  might  how- 
ever be  adduced  on  the  other  side.  Lightfoot  once 
thought  ( Erubhin , §16)  that  Jephthah  did  not  slay 
his  daughter ; but  upon  more  mature  reflection  he 
came  to  the  opposite  conclusion  (Harmony,  &c. ; 
Judg.  xi.,  Works,  i.  51). 

Each  of  these  two  opinions  is  supported  by  argu- 
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ments  grounded  on  the  original  text  and  on  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  (1.)  In  Judg.  xi.  31,  the 
word  translated  in  the  A.  V.  “ whatsoever  ” knows 
no  distinction  of  gender,  and  may  as  correctly  be 
translated  “ whosoever and  in  favour  of  the  latter 
version  it  is  urged  that  Jephthah  could  not  have 
expected  to  be  met  by  an  ox  or  other  animal  fit  for 
sacrifice,  coming  forth  from  the  door  of  his  house  ; 
and  that  it  was  obviously  his  intention  to  signalize 
his  thanksgiving  for  victory  by  devoting  some 
human  being  to  destruction,  to  that  end  perverting 
the  statute,  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29  (given  with  another 
purpose,  on  which  see  Jahn,  Archaeologia,  § 294, 
or  Ewald,  Alterthiimer,  89),  to  the  taking  of  a life 
which  was  not  forfeit  to  the  law.  (2.)  To  J. 
Kimehi’s  proposal  to  translate  “ and  I will  offer,” 
verse  31,  “ or  I will  offer,”  it  has  been  replied  that 
this  sense  of  the  conjunction  is  rare,  that  it  is  not 
intended  in  two  vows  couched  in  parallel  phrase- 
ology, Gen.  xxviii.  21,  22,  and  1 Sam.  i.  11,  and 
that  it  creates  two  alternatives  between  which  there 
is  no  opposition,  (3.)  The  word  rendered  in  A.  Y. 
“ to  lament,”  or  “ to  talk  with,”  verse  40,  is  trans- 
lated by  later  scholars,  as  in  Judg.  v.  11,  “ to  cele- 
brate.” (4.)  It  has  been  said  that  if  Jephthah  put 
his  daughter  to  death,  according  to  verse  39,  it  is 
unmeaning  to  add  that  she  “ knew  no  man but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  this  circumstance  is 
added  as  setting  in  a stronger  light  the  rashness  of 
Jephthah  and  the  heroism  of  his  daughter.  (5.)  It 
has  been  argued  that  human  sacrifices  were  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  therefore  a 
Jew  could  not  have  intended  to  make  a thank- 
offering  of  that  sort ; but  it  is  replied  that  a Gi- 
leadite born  in  a lawless  age,  living  as  a freebooter 
in  the  midst  of  rude  and  idolatrous  people  who 
practised  such  sacrifices,  was  not  likely  to  be  un- 
usually acquainted  with  or  to  pay  unusual  respect 
to  the  pure  and  humane  laws  of  Israel.  (6.)  Lastly, 
it  has  been  argued  that  a life  of  religious  celibacy 
is  without  injunction  or  example  to  favour  it  in  the 

0.  T. 

Some  persons,  mindful  of  the  enrolment  of  Jeph- 
thah among  the  heroes  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  32,  as 
well  as  of  the  expression  “ the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him,”  Judg.  xi.  29,  have  therefore  scrupled 
to  believe  that  he  could  be  gliilty  of  such  a sin  as 
the  murder  of  his  child.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  deep  sins  of  several  other  faithful 
men  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  sometimes  without 
comment;  and  as  Jephthah  had  time  afterwards, 
so  he  may  have  had  grace  to  repent  of  his  vow  and 
his  fulfilment  of  it.  At  least  we  know  that  he  felt 
remorse,  which  is  often  the  foreshadow  of  retribu- 
tion or  the  harbinger  of  repentance. 

Doubtless  theological  opinions  have  sometimes 
had  the  effect  of  leading  men  to  prefer  one  view  of 
Jephthah’s  vow  to  the  other.  Selden  mentions  that 
Genebrard  was  told  by  a Jew  that  Kimehi’s  inter- 
pretation was  devised  in  order  to  prevent  Christians 
quoting  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah’s  daughter  as  a 
type  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  Chris- 
tians, who  desire  or  fear  an  example  alleged  in 
favour  of  celibate  vows  or  of  the  fallibility  of  in- 
spired men,  may  become  partial  judges  of  the 
question. 

The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  Augustine, 

1.  c.  Opp.  iii.  1,  p.  610 ; a Treatise  by  L.  Capellus 
inserted  in  Crit.  Sacr.  on  Judg.  xi. ; Bp.  Hall’s 
Contemplations  on  0.  T.,  bk.  x. ; Selden,  Be  jure 
vaturali  et  gentium , iv.  §11;  Lightfoot,  Sermon 
or.  Judg.  xi.  39,  in  TYorAs,  ii.  1215  ; Pfeiffer, 


Be  voto  Jephtae,  Opp.  591  ; Dr.  Hales’  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  ii.  288  ; and  in  Rosenmiiller’ 
Scholia.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEPHUN'NE  (jUQovvrj : Jephone),  Ecclus, 
xlvi.  7.  [Jephunneh.] 

JEPHUNNEH  (H3EP : Jephone ).  1.  (’Ie- 
(povvi)')  : father  of  Caleb  the  spy,  who  is  usually  de- 
signated as  “ Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh.”  He 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  Edomitish  tribe  called 
Kenezites,  from  Kenaz  their  founder  ; but  his  father 
or  other  ancestors  are  not  named.  [Caleb,  2 ; Ke- 
naz.] (See  Num.  xiii.  6,  &c.,  xxxii.  12,  &c. ; Josh, 
xiv.  14,  &c. ; 1 Chr.  iv.  15.)  2.  (’I e<piva  in  both 

MSS.)  A descendant  of  Asher,  eldest  of  the  three 
sons  of  Jether  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'RAH  (rTV : Taper*;:  Jare),  the  fourth  in 
order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26  ; 1 Chr.  i. 
20),  and  the  progenitor  of  a tribe  of  southern  Arabia. 
He  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
name  of  any  Arabian  place  or  tribe,  though  a fortress 
(and  probably  an  old  town,  like  the  numerous  for- 
tified places  in  the  Yemen,  of  the  old  Himyerite 


kingdom)  named  Yerakh  — flT)  is  men- 

tioned as  belonging  to  the  district  of  the  Nijjad 
( Marasid , s.  v.  Yerakh),  which  is  in  Mahreh,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Yemen  (. Kamoos , in  article 
\ ; cf.  Arabia).  The  similarity  of  name, 


however,  and  the  other  indications,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  lay  much  stress  on. 

A very  different  identification  has  been  proposed 
by  Bochart  ( Phaleg , ii.  19).  He  translates  Jerah 
= “ the  moon  ” into  Arabic,  and  finds  the  de- 
scendants of  Jerah  in  the  Alilaei,  a people  dwelling 
near  the  Red  Sea  (Agatharch.  ap.  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  45), 
on  the  strength  of  a passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  8), 
in  which  he  says  of  the  Arabs,  “ Bacchus  they  call 
in  their  language  Orotal ; and  Urania,  Alilat.” 
He  further  suggests  that  these  Alilaei  are  the  Benee- 


Hilal  of  more  modern  times,  Hilal  (^^\jb)  meaning, 


in  Arabic,  “ the  moon  when,  being  near  the  sun, 
it  shows  a narrow  rim  of  light.”  Gesenius  does  not 
object  to  this  theory,  which  he  quotes ; but  says 
that  the  opinion  of  Michaelis  ( Spicileg . ii.  60)  is 
more  probable ; the  latter  scholar  finding  Jerah  in 
the  “coast  of  the  moon”  (correctly,  “low  land 
--a  2 j 

of  the  moon,”  j).  or  in  the  “ mountain 

" O -5  - - 

of  the  moon”  — in  each  case  the 

moon  being  “ kamar,”  not  “ hilal.”  The  former  is 
“a  place  between  Zafari  and  Esh-Shihr”  ( Kamoos ) ; 
the  latter  in  the  same  part,  but  more  inland  ; both 
being,  as  Gesen.  remarks,  near  to  Hadramawt,  next 
to  which,  in  the  order  of  the  names,  is  Jerah  in  the 
record  in  Genesis  ; and  the  same  argument  may  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  our  own  possible  identification 
with  the  fortress  of  Yerakh,  named  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  support  of  translating  Jerah,  as  both  Bochart  and 
Michaelis  have  done,  the  former’s  theory  involves 
some  grave  difficulties,  which  must  be  stated. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  above  quoted  (cf.  i. 
131,  “the  Arabians  call  Venus  Alitta”),  that  Alilat 
signifies  Urania,  cannot  be  accepted  without  further 
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evidence  than  we  at  present  possess.  Alilat  was  | 
almost  doubtless  the  same  as  the  object  of  worship 
called  by  the  Arabs  “ El-Lat,”  and  any  new  infor- 
mation respecting  the  latter  is  therefore  important. 
It  would  require  too  much  space  in  this  work  to 
state  the  various  opinions  of  the  Arabs  respecting 
El-Lat,  its  etymology,  &c.,  as  collected  in  the  great 
MS.  Lexicon  entitled  the  “ Mohkam,”  a work  little 

known  in  Europe  ; from  which  (articles  and 
we  give  the  following  particulars.  “ El- 

Latt  ” is  [generally]  said  to  be  originally  “ El- 
Ldth,”  the  name  of  an  obiect  of  worship,  so  called 
by  the  appellation  of  a man  who  used  to  moisten 
meal  of  parched  barley  (saweek)  with  clarified  butter 
or  the  like,  at  the  place  thereof,  for  the  pilgrims  : 

“ El-Ljftt”  signifying  “the  person  who  performs 
that  operation.”  The  object  of  worship  itself  is 
said  to  have  been  a mass  of  rock  [upon  which  he 
moistened  the  meal ; and  which  was  more  properly 
called  “ the  Rock  of  El-Latt  ”]  : after  the  death  of 
the  man  above  mentioned  this  rock  was  worshipped. 
But  some  say  that  “El-Lat”  is  originally  “ El- 
^ - o 

Ildheh  ” ( meaning  [not  “ the  Goddess,” 

£ 

but]  “ the  Serpent.”  To  this  we  may  add  from 
El-Beydawee  ( Kur-an , liii.  19  and  20),  El-Lat  was 
an  idol  of  Thakeef,  at  Et-Taif,  or  of  Kureysh,  at 

Nakhleh ; and  was  so  called  from  because 

they  used  to  go  round  about  it : or  it  was  called 
“ El-Latt,”  because  it  was  the  image  of  a man  who 
used  to  moisten  meal  of  parched  barley  with  cla- 
rified butter,  and  to  feed  the  pilgrims. — Our  own 
opinion  is  that  it  may  be  a contraction  of  “ El- 
Ilahet”  (“  the  Serpent,”  or  perhaps  “the  Goddess”), 
pronounced  according  to  the  dialect  of  Himyer,  with 
“ t ” instead  of  “ h”  in  the  case  of  a pause.  (See 
the  Siliah,  MS.,  art.  It  is  said  in  the 

Lexicon  entitled  the  Talidheeb  (MS.,  art.  £j),  that 

El-Kisa-ee  used  to  pronounce  it,  in  the  case  of  a 
pause,  “ El-Lah;”  and  that  those  who  worshipped 
it  compared  its  name  with  that  of  “ Allah.” 

Pococke  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  El- 
Latt,  which  the  reader  may  consult.  {Spec.  Hist. 
Arab.  p.  90)  ; and  also  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  notes 
to  Herodotus  (ed.  Rawlinson,  ii.  402,  foot-note,  and 
Essay  i.  to  Bk.  iii.)  : he  seems  to  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, in  saying  that  the  Arabic  “ ‘ awel,’  ‘ first  ’ ” 
[correctly,  “awwal”]  is  “related  to”  or 

Allah,  «Scc.  ; and  that  Alitta  and  Mylitta  are  Semitic 
names  derived  from  “ weled,  walada,  ‘ to  bear  chil- 
dren ’ ” {Essay  i.  p.  537).  The  comparison  of 
Alitta  and  Mylitta  is  also  extremely  doubtful ; and 
probably  Herodotus  assimilated  the  former  name  to 
the  latter. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  endeavouring  to 
elucidate  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Ishmaelite 
Arabs,  that  fetishism  was  largely  developed  among 
them  ; and  that  their  idols  were  generally  absurdly 
,rude  and  primitive.  Beyond  that  relic  of  primeval 
revelation  which  is  found  in  most  beliefs — a recog- 
nition of  one  universal  and  supreme  God — the  prac- 
tices of  fetishism  obtained  more  or  less  throughout 
Arabia : on  the  north  giving  place  to  the  faith  of 
the  patriarchs ; on  the  south  merging  into  the  cos- 
mic worship  of  the  Himyerites. 

That  the  Alilasi  were  worshippers  of  Alilat  is  an 
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1 assumption  unsupported  by  facts ; but  whatever 
may  be  said  in  its  favour,  the  people  in  question 
are  not  the  Benee-Hilal,  who  take  their  name  Irom 
a kinsman  of  Mohammad,  in  the  fifth  generation 
before  him,  of  the  well-known  stock  of  Keys. 
(Caussin,  Essai.  Tab.  X A ; Abu-l-Fidh,  Hist,  an - 
teisl.,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  194.)  [E.  S.  P.] 

JERAH'MEEL  : 'Iepa/na'f)\,  'Iepe- 

per)\  : Jerameel).  1.  First-born  son  ofHezron,  the 
son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  25 
27,  33,  42).  His  descendants  are  given  at  length 
in  the  same  chap.  [Azariah,  13  ; Zabad.]  They 
inhabited  the  southern  border  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10,  comp.  8 ; xxx.  29). 

2.  A Merarite  Levite ; the  representative,  at 
the  time  of  the  organisation  of  the  Divine  service 
by  king  David,  of  the  family  of  Kish,  the  son  oi 
Mahli  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  29 ; comp,  xxiii.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Hammelech,  or,  as  the  LXX.  render  it, 

“the  king,”  who  was  employed  by  Jehoiakim  to 
make  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  prisoners,  after  he  had 
burnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecy  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JERAH'MEELITES,  THE  (^fcM?IVPn : 

’leff/j-ey a,  6 'le  peficyX ; Alex.  ’lapa/xyXet,  'lepa- 
/ayAei : Jerameel ).  The  tribe  descended  from  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  persons  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 
Their  cities  are  also  named  amongst  those  to  which 
David  sent  presents  from  his  Amalekite  booty 
(xxx.  29),  although  to  Achish  he  had  represented 
that  he  had  attacked  them. 

JER'ECHUS  ('I epexos : Emeus'),  1 Esd.  v. 
22.  [Jericho.] 

JE'RED(TV:  TapeS:  Jared,  Jaret).  1.  One 
of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood,  son  of  Mahalaleel 
and  father  of  Enoch  (1  Chr.  i.  2).  In  Genesis  the 
name  is  given  as  Jared. 

2.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  signalised  as 
the  “ father — i.  e.  the  founder — of  Gedor”  (1  Chr. 
iv.  18).  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ezrah  by  his 
wife  Ha-Jehudijah,  i.  e.  the  Jewess.  The  Jews, 
however,  give  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  the 
passage,  and  treat  this  and  other  names  therein  as 
titles  of  Moses — Jered  because  he  caused  the  manna 
to  descend.  Here — as  noticed  under  Jabez — the 

pun,  though  obvious  in  biblical  Hebrew,  where 
Jarad  (the  root  of  Jordan)  means  “ to  descend,”  is 
concealed  in  the  rabbinical  paraphrase,  which  has 
rPnitf,  a word  with  the  same  meaning,  but  with- 
out any  relation  to  Jered,  either  for  eye  or  ear.  [G.  j 

JER'EMAI  ('DT  : 'I epayl  ; Alex.  ’Iepe/a  : 

Jermai),  a layman  ; one  of  the  Bene-Hashum,  who 
was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).  In  the  lists  of  Esdras  it  is 
omitted. 

JEREM'IAH  {•liTID'T,  as  the  more  usual 

x t :*  : * 

form,  or  STD"!',  ch.  xxxvi .-xxxviii.  ; 'lepeplas  : 
Jeremias,  Vulg. ; Hieremias,  Hieron.  et  al.).  The 
name  has  been  variously  explained  : by  Jerome  and 
Simonis  {Onomast.  p.  535),  as  “ the  exalted  of  the 
Lord ;”  by  Gesenius  (s.  v.),  as  “ appointed  of  the 
Lord by  Carpzov  {Tntrod.  ad  lib.  V.  T.  p.  iii. 
c.  3),  followed  by  Hengstenberg  ( Ckrisiologie  des 
A.  B.  vol.  i.),  as  “ the  Lord  throws” — the  latter 
seeing  in  the  name  a prophetic  reference  to  the 
work  described  in  i.  10. 
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I.  Life. — It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  what 
is  known  as  to  the  life  and  work  of  this  Prophet  in 
sections  corresponding  to  its  chief  periods.  The 
materials  for  such  an  account  are  to  be  found 
almost  exclusivel)r  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
name.  Whatever  interest  may  attach  to  Jewish 
or  Christian  traditions  connected  with  his  name, 
they  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical, 
and  we  are  left  to  form  what  picture  we  can  of  the 
man  and  of  his  times  from  the  narratives  and  pro- 
phecies which  he  himself  has  left.  Fortunately, 
these  have  come  down  to  us,  though  in  some  dis- 
order, with  unusual  fulness ; and  there  is  no  one  in 
the  “ goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  ” of  whom, 
in  his  work,  feelings,  sufferings,  we  have  so  distinct 
a knowledge.  He  is  for  us  the  great  example  of 
the  prophetic  life,  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
phetic order.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  have  seemed  to  the  Christian  feeling  of  the 
Early  Church  a. type  of  Him  in  whom  that  life  re- 
ceived its  highest  completion  (Hieron.  Comm,  in 
Jerem.  xxiii.  9;  Origen,  Horn,  in  Jerem.  i.  and 
viii. ; Aug.  de  Praes.  Dei,  c.  xxxvii.),  or  that 
recent  writers  should  have  identified  him  with  the 
“Servant  of  the  Lord”  in  the  later  chapters  of 
Isaiah  (Bunsen,  Gott  in  Geschichte,  i.  p.  425- 
447  ; Nagelsbach,  art.  Jerem.  in  Herzog’s  Real- 
encyclop.'). 

(1.)  Under  Josiah,  B.c.  638-608. — In  the  13th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  Prophet  speaks  of 
himself  as  still  “ a child  ” i.  6).  We  cannot 

rely  indeed  on  this  word  as  a chronological  datum. 
It  may  have  been  used  simply  as  the  expression  of 
conscious  weakness,  and  as  a word  of  age  it  extends 
from  merest  infancy  (Ex.  ii.  6 ; 1 Sam.  iv.  21)  to 
adult  manhood  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17  ; 1 K.  iii.  7).  We 
may  at  least  infer,  however,  as  we  can  trace  his  life 
in  full  activity  for  upwards  of  forty  years  from  this 
period,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign  he 
could  not  have  passed  out  of  actual  childhood.  He 
is  described  as  “ the  son  of  Hilkiah  of  the  priests 
that  were  in  Anathoth”  (i.  1).  Were  we  able, 
with  some  earlier  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  p.  142  ; 
Jerome,  Opp.  tom.  iv.  § 116,  D.)  and  some  later 
writers  (Eichhorn,  Calovius,  Maldonatus,  von  Boh- 
len,  Umbreit)  to  identify  this  Hilkiah  with  the 
high-priest  who  bore  so  large  a share  in  Josiah’s 
work  of  reformation,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
think  of  the  king  and  the  prophet,  so  nearly  of  the 
same  age  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  1),  as  growing  up  together 
under  the  same  training,  subject  to  the  same  in- 
fluences. Against  this  hypothesis,  however,  there 
have  been  urged  the  facts  (Carpzov,  Keil,  Ewald, 
and  others') — (\  ) that  the  name  is  too  common  to 
be  a ground  of  identification  ; (2.)  that  the  manner 
in  which  this  Hilkiah  is  mentioned  is  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  his  having  been  the  High-priest  of 
Israel ; (3.)  that  neither  Jeremiah  himself,  nor  his 
opponents,  allude  to  this  parentage ; (4.)  that  the 
priests  who  lived  at  Anathoth  were  of  the  House 
of  Ithamar  (1  K.  ii.  26  ; 1 Chr.  xxiv.  3),  while  the 
high-priests  from  Zadok  downwards  were  of  the 
line  ot  Eleazar  (Carpzov,  Introd..  in  lib.  V.  T. 
Jerem.).  The  occurrence  of  the  same  name  may 
be  looked  on,  however,  in  this  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances in  the  0.  T.,  as  a probable  indication  of 
affinity  or  friendship ; and  this,  together  with  the 
coincidences — (1.)  that  the  uncle  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxii.  7)  bears  the  same  name  as  the  husband  of 
Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14),  and  (2.) 
that  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shapnan,  the  great  sup- 


porter of  Hilkiah  and  Huldah  in  their  work  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20)  was  also,  throughout,  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  prophet  (Jer.  xxvi.  24),  may  help  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  education  by  which  he 
was  prepared  for  that  work  to  which  he  was  taught 
he  had  been  “ sanctified  from  his  mother’s  womb.” 
The  strange  Rabbinic  tradition  (Carpzov,  l.  c.), 
that  eight  of  the  persons  most  conspicuous  in  the 
religious  history  of  this  period  (Jeremiah,  Baruch, 
Seraiah,  Maaseiah,  Hilkiah,  Hanameel,  Huldah, 
Shallum)  were  all  descended  from  the  harlot  Rahab, 
may  possibly  have  been  a distortion  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  connected,  in  some  way  or  other, 
as  members  of  a family.  If  this  were  so,  we  can 
form  a tolerably  distinct  notion  of  the  influences 
that  were  at  work  on  Jeremiah’s  youth.  The  boy 
would  hear  among  the  priests  of  his  native  town, 
not  three  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  [Ana- 
thoth], of  the  idolatries  and  cruelties  of  Manasseh 
and  his  son  Amon.  He  would  be  trained  in  the 
traditional  precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  Law.  He 
would  become  acquainted  with  the  names  and 
writings  of  older  prophets,  such  as  Micah  and 
Isaiah.  As  he  grew  up  towards  manhood,  he 
would  hear  also  of  the  work  which  the  king  and 
his  counsellors  were  carrying  on,  and  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  woman,  who  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
midst  of  that  religious  revival,  was  looked  upon  as 
speaking  from  direct  prophetic  inspiration.  In  all 
likelihood,  as  we  have  seen,  he  came  ■ into  actual 
contact  with  them.  Possibly,  too,  to  this  period  of 
his  life  we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  that 
friendship  with  the  family  of  Neriah  which  was 
afterwards  so  fruitful  in  results.  The  two  brothers 
Baruch  and  Seraiah  both  appear  as  the  disciples  of 
the  Prophet  (xxxvi.  4,  li.  59)  ; both  were  the  sons 
of  Neriah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah  (l.  c.) ; and  Maa- 
seiah (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8)  was  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
acting  with  Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  in  the  religious 
reforms  of  Josiah.  As  the  result  of  all  these  influ- 
ences we  find  in  him  all  the  conspicuous  features 
of  the  devout  ascetic  character:  intense  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  weakness,  great  susceptibility  to 
varying  emotions,  a spirit  easily  bowed  down.  But 
there  were  also,  we  may  believe  (assuming  only, 
that  the  prophetic  character  is  the  development, 
purified  and  exalted,  of  the  natural,  not  its  contra- 
diction), the  strong  national  feelings  of  an  Israelite, 
the  desire  to  see  his  nation  becoming  in  reality 
what  it  had  been  called  to  be,  anxious  doubts  whe- 
ther this  were  possible,  for  a people  that  had  sunk 
so  low  (cf.  Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the 
0.  T.,  Serna,  xxii.-xxiv. ; Ewald,  Propheten,  ii.  p. 
6-8).  Left  to  himself,  he  might  have  borne  his  part 
among  the  reforming  priests  of  Josiah’s  reign,  free 
from  their  formalism  and  hypocrisy.  But  “ the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him  ” (i.  2)  ; and  by 
that  divine  voice  the  secret  of  his  future  life  was 
revealed  to  him,  at  the  very  time  when  the  work 
of  reformation  was  going  on  with  fresh  vigour 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3),  when  he  himself  was  beginning 
to  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a man.8  He  was 
to  lay  aside  all  self-distrust,  all  natural  fear  and 
trembling  (i.  7, 8),  and  to  accept  his  calling  as  a pro- 
phet of  Jehovah  “ set  over  the  nations  and  over  the 
kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  de- 
stroy and  to  throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant”  (i. 
10).  A life-long  martyrdom  was  set  before  him,  a 
struggle  against  kings  and  priests  and  people  (i. 


* Carpzov  ( l.,c .)  fixes  twenty  as  the  probable 
of  Jeremiah  at  the  time  of  his  call. 
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18).  When  was  this  wonderful  mission  developed 
into  action  ? What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  inward 
and  outward  life  of  the  man  who  received  it?  For 
a time,  it  would  seem  he  held  aloof  from  the  work 
which  was  going  on  throughout  the  nation.  His 
name  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
memorable  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  Though  five 
years  had  passed  since  he  had  entered  on  the  work 
of  a prophet,  it  is  from  Huldah,  not  from  him,  that 
the  king  and  his  princes  seek  for  counsel.  The 
discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  however  (we 
need  not  now  inquire  whether  it  were  the  Penta- 
teuch as  a whole,  or  a lost  portion  of  it,  or  a com- 
pilation altogether  new),  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  a mind  like  Jeremiah’s : his  later 
writings  show  abundant  traces  of  it  (cf.  inf.)  • 
and  the  result  apparently  was,  that  he  could  not 
share  the  hopes  which  others  cherished.  To  them 
the  reformation  seemed  more  thorough  than  that 
accomplished  by  Hezekiah.  They  might  think  that 
fasts,  and  sacrifices,  and  the  punishment  of  idolaters, 
might  avert  the  penalties  of  which  they  heard  in 
the  book  so  strangely  found  (Deut.  xxvii.,  xxviii., 
xxxii.),  and  might  look  forward  to  a time  of  pros- 
perity and  peace,  of  godliness  and  security  (vii.  4). 
He  saw  that  the  reformation  was  but  a surface  one. 
Israel  had  gone  into  captivity,  and  Judah  was  worse 
than  Israel  (iii.  11).  It  was  as  hard  for  him,  as  it 
had  been  for  Isaiah,  to  find  among  the  princes  and 
people  who  worshipped  in  the  Temple,  one  just, 
truth-seeking  man  (v.  1,  28).  His  own  work,  as 
a priest  and  prophet,  led  him  to  discern  the  false- 
hood and  lust  of  rule  which  were  at  work  under 
the  form  of  zeal  (v.  31).  The  spoken  or  written 
prophecies  of  his  contemporaries,  Zephaniah,  Hab- 
akkuk,  Urijah,  Huldah,  may  have  served  to  deepen 
his  convictions  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  already  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  it.  The  strange  visions  which  had  followed 
upon  his  call  (i.  11-16)  taught  him  that  Jehovah 
would  “ hasten  ” the  performance  of  His  word ; and 
if  the  Scythian  inroads  of  the  later  years  of  Josiah’s 
reign  seemed  in  part  to  correspond  to  the  “ destruc- 
tion coming  from  the  North  ” (Ewald,  Propheten, 
m loo.),  they  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  ex- 
hausting the  words  that  spoke  of  it.  Hence,  though 
we  have  hardly  any  mention  of  special  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Jeremiah  during  the  eighteen  years  be- 
tween his  call  and  Josiah’s  death,  the  main  features 
of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough  before  us.  He  had 
even  then  his  experience  of  the  bitterness  of  the  lot  to 
which  God  had  called  him.  The  duties  of  the 
priest,  even  if  he  continued  to  discharge  them,  were 
merged  in  those  of  the  new  and  special  office. 
Strange  as  it  was  for  a priest  to  remain  unmarried, 
his  lot  was  to  be  one  of  solitude  (xvi.  2).b  It  was 
not  for  him  to  enter  into  the  house  of  feasting,  or 
even  into  that  of  mourning  (xvi.  5,  8).  From  time 
to  time  he  appeared,  clad  probably  in  the  “ rough 
garment  ” of  a prophet  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  in  Anathoth 
and  Jerusalem.  He  was  heard  warning  and  protest- 
ing, “ rising  early  and  speaking”  (xxv.  3),  and  as 
the  result  of  this  there  came  “ reproach  and  derision 
daily”  (xx.  8).  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  kin- 
dred (xii.  6),  persecuted  with  murderous  hate  by 
his  own  townsmen  (xi.  21),  mocked  with  the  taunt- 


b This  is  clearly  the  natural  inference  from  the 
words,  and  patristic  writers  take  the  fact  for  granted. 
In  later  • times  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  some 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  has  been  denied  by  Protestant,  and 
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ing  question,  Where  is  the  word  of  Jehovah  ? 
(xvii.  15).  And  there  were  inner  spiritual  trials 
as  well  as  these  outward  ones.  He  too,  like  the 
writers  of  Job  and  Ps.  lxxiii.,  was  haunted  bjt  per- 
plexities rising  out  of  the  disorders  of  the  world 
(xii.  1,  2)  ; on  him  there  came  the  bitter  feeling,  that 
he  was  “ a man  of  contention  to  the  whole  earth 
(xv.  10),  the  doubt  whether  his  whole  work  was 
not  a delusion  and  a lie  (xx.  7),  tempting  him  at 
times  to  fall  back  into  silence,  until  the  fire  again 
burnt  within  him,  and  he  was  weary  of  forbearing 
(xx.  9).  Whether  the  passages  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to  belong,  all  of  them,  to  this  period  or  a 
later  one,  they  represent  that  which  was  inseparable 
from  the  prophet’s  life  at  all  times,  and  which,  in  a 
character  like  Jeremiah’s,  was  developed  in  its 
strongest  form.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  taken  some  part  in 
the  great  national  questions  then  at  issue.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  to  which  Ma- 
nasseh  had  become  tributary  led  the  old  Egyptian 
party  among  the  princes  of  Judah  to  revive  their 
plans,  and  to  urge  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh-Necho 
as  the  only  means  of  safety.  Jeremiah,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xxx.  1-7),  warned 
them  that  it  would  lead  only  to  confusion  (ii.  18, 
36).  The  policy  of  Josiah  was  determined,  pro- 
bably, by  this  counsel.  He  chose  to  attach  himself 
to  the  new  Chaldaean  kingdom,  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king.  We  may  think  of  this  as  one  of  the 
first  great  sorrows  of  Jeremiah’s  life.  His  lamenta- 
tions for  the  king  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),c  may  have 
been  those  of  personal  friendship.  They  were  cer- 
tainly those  of  a man  who,  with  nothing  before 
him  but  the  prospect  of  confusion  and  wrong,  looks 
back  upon  a reign  of  righteousness  and  truth  (xxii. 
3,  16). 

(2.)  Under  Jehoahaz  ( = Shall  urn),  B.C.  608. — 
The  short  reign  of  this  prince — chosen  by  the  people 
on  hearing  of  Josiah’s  death,  and  after  three  months 
deposed  by  Pharaoh-Necho — gave  little  scope  for 
direct  prophetic  action.  The  fact  of  his  deposition, 
however,  shows  that  he  had  been  set  up  against 
Egypt,  and  therefore  as  representing  the  policy  of 
which  Jeremiah  had  been  the  advocate  ; and  this 
may  account  for.  the  tenderness  and  pity  with  which 
he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian  exile  (xxii.  11,12). 

(3.)  Under  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  607-597. — In  the 
weakness  and  disorder  which  characterised  this 
reign,  the  work  of  Jeremiah  became  daily  more  pro- 
minent. The  king  had  come  to  the  throne  as  the 
vassal  of  Egypt,  and  for  a time  the  Egyptian  party 
was  dominant  in  Jerusalem.  It  numbered  among 
its  members  many  of  the  prinGes  of  Judah,  many 
priests  and  prophets,  the  Pashurs  and  the  Hana- 
niahs.  Others,  however,  remained  faithful  to  the 
policy  of  Josiah,  and  held  that  the  only  way  of 
safety  lay  in  accepting  the  supremacy  of  the  dial- 
daeans.  Jeremiah  appeared  as  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  this  party.  He  had  learnt  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times ; the  evils  of  the  nation  were 
not  to  be  cured  by  any  half-measures  of  reform,  or 
by  foreign  alliances.  The  king  of  Babylon  was 
God’s  servant  (xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6)  doing  His  work, 
and  was  for  a time  to  prevail  over  all  resistance. 


re-asserted  by  Romish  critics  accordingly  (cf.  Carp- 
zov,  l.  c.). 

c The  hypothesis  which  ascribes  these  lamentations 
to  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  Josiah’s  father-in-law,  is 
hardly  worth  refuting. 
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Hard  as  it  was  for  one  who  sympathised  so  deeply 
with  all  the  sufferings  of  his  country,  this  was  the 
conviction  to  which  he  had  to  bring  himself.  He 
had  to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
by  declaring  it.  Men  claiming  to  be  prophets  had 
their  “ word  of  Jehovah  ” to  set  against  his  (xiv. 
13,  xxiii.  7),  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to 
commit  his  cause  to  God,  and  wait  for  the  result. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  this  conflict  are 
brought  before  us  with  great  vividness.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Jehoiakim,  on  one  of  the  solemn 
feast-days — when  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were 
filled  with  worshippers  from  all  the  cities  of  Judah — 
the  prophet  appeared,  to  utter  the  message  that  Je- 
rusalem should  become  a curse,  that  the  Temple 
should  share  the  fate  of  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh 
(xxvi.  6).  Then  it  was  that  the  great  struggle  of  his 
life  began : priests  and  prophets,  and  people  joined 
in  the  demand  for  his  death  (xxvi.  8).  The  princes 
of  Judah,  among  whom  were  still  many  of  the 
counsellors  of  Josiah,  or  their  sons,  endeavoured  to 
protect  him  (xxvi.  16).  His  friends  appealed  to 
the  precedent  of  Micah  the  Morasthite,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  had  uttered  a like  prophecy  with 
impunity,  and  so  for  a time  he  escaped.  The  fate 
of  one  who  was  stirred  up  to  prophesy  in  the  same 
strain  showed,  however,  what  he  might  expect  from 
the  weak  and  cruel  king.  If  Jeremiah  was  not  at 
once  hunted  to  death,  like  Urijah  (xxvi.  23),  it  was 
only  because  his  friend  Ahikam  was  powerful 
enough  to  protect  him.  The  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim was  yet  more  memorable.  . The  battle  of 
Carchemish  overthrew  the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian 
partv  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
drove  those  who  had  no  defenced  cities  to  take 
refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv.  11).  As  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this,  we  have  the  interesting  episode 
of  the  Rechabites.  The  mind  of  the  prophet, 
ascetic  in  his  habits,  shrinking  from  the  common 
forms  of  social  life,  was  naturally  enough  drawn 
towards  the  tribe  which  was  at  once  conspicuous  for 
its  abstinence  from  wine  and  its  traditional  hatred  of 
idolatry  (2  K.  x.  15).  The  occurrence  of  the  name 
of  Jeremiah  among  them,  and  their  ready  reception 
into  the  Temple,  may  point,  perhaps,  to  a previous 
intimacy  with  him  and  his  brother  priests.  Now 
they  and  their  mode  of  life  had  a new  significance 
for  him.  They,  with  their  reverence  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  founder  of  their  tribe,  were  as  a living 
protest  against  the  disobedience  of  the  men  of 
Judah  to  a higher  law  (xxxv.  18).  In  this  year 
too  came  another  solemn  message  to  the  king: 
prophecies  which  had  been  uttered,  here  and  there 
at  intervals,  were  now  to  be  gathered  together, 
written  in  a book,  and  read  as  a whole  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  people.  Baruch,  already  known  as  the 
Prophet’s  disciple,  acted  as  scribe ; and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  a solemn  fast-day  called  the 
whole  people  together  in  the  Temple  (xxxvi.  1-9), 
Jeremiah — hindered  himself,  we  know  not  how — 
sent  him  to  proclaim  them.  The  result  was  as  it  had 
been  before  : the  princes  of  Judah  connived  at  the 
escape  of  the  Prophet  and  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19). 
The  king  vented  his  impotent  rage  upon  the  scroll 
which  Jeremiah  had  written.  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
ruch, in  their  retirement,  re-wrote  it  with  many 
added  prophecies;  among  them,  probably,  the  special 
prediction  that  the  king  should  die  by  the  sword, 
and  be  cast  out  unburied  and  dishonoured  (xxii. 
30).  In  ch.  xlv.,  which  belongs  to  this  period,  we 
have  a glimpse  into  the  relations  which  existed 
between  the  master  and  the  scholar,  and  into 


what  at  that  time  were  the  thoughts  of  each  c.f 
them.  Baruch,  younger  and  more  eager,  had  ex- 
pected a change  for  the  better.  To  play  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  impending  crisis,  to  be  the  hero  of 
a national  revival,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  con- 
queror whose  coming  he  announced — this,  or  some- 
thing like  this,  had  been  the  vision  that  had  come 
before  him,  and  when  this  passed  away  he  sank  into 
despair  at  the  seeming  fruitlessness  of  his  efforts. 
Jeremiah  had  passed  through  that  phase  of  trial 
and  could  sympathise  with  it,  and  knew  how  to 
meet  it.  To  the  mind  of  his  disciple,  as  once  to 
his  own,  the  future  was  revealed  in  all  its  drea- 
riness. He  was  not  to  seek  “ great  things  ” for 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  country’s  ruin  : his 
life,  and  that  only,  was  to  be  given  him  “ for  a prey.” 
As  the  danger  drew  nearer,  there  was  given  to  the 
Prophet  a clearer  insight  into  the  purposes  of  God 
for  His  people.  He  might  have  thought  before,  as 
others  did,  that  the  chastisement  would  be  but 
for  a short  time,  that  repentance  would  lead  t« 
strength,  and  that  the  yoke  of  the  Chaldeans  might 
soon  be  shaken  off : now  he  learnt  that  it  would 
last  for  seventy  years  (xxv.  12),  till  he  and  all  that 
generation  had  passed  away.  Nor  was  it  on  Judah 
only  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was  to  execute  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah : all  nations  that  were 
within  the  prophet’"'  ken  were  to  drink  as  fully  as 
she  did  of  “ the  wine-cup  of  His  fury  ” (xxv. 
15-38).  In  the  absence  of  special  dates  for  other 
events  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  we  may  bring 
together  into  one  picture  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  this  period  of  Jeremiah’s  life.  As  the 
danger  from  the  Chaldeans  became  more  threaten- 
ing, the  persecution  against  him  grew  hotter,  his 
own  thoughts  were  more  bitter  and  desponding 
(xviii.).  The  people  sought  his  life:  his  voice 
rose  up  in  the  prayer  that  God  would  deliver  and 
avenge  him.  Common  facts  became  significant  to 
him  of  new  and  wonderful  truths;  the  work  of 
the  potter  aiming  at  the  production  of  a perfect 
form,  rejecting  the  vessels  which  did  not  attain  to 
it,  became  a parable  of  God’s  dealings  with  Israel 
and  with  the  world  (xviii.  1-6  ; comp.  Maurice, 
Proph.  and  Kings , l.  c.).  That  thought  he  soon 
reproduced  in  act  as  well  as  word.  Standing  in  the 
valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  he  broke  the  earthen  vessel 
he  carried  in  his  hands,  and  prophesied  to  the  people 
that  the  whole  city  should  be  defiled  with  the  dead, 
as  that  valley  had  been,  within  their  memory,  by 
Josiah  (xix.  10-13).  The  boldness  of  the  speech 
and  act  drew  upon  him  immediate  punishment. 
The  priest  Pashur  smote  and  put  him  “in  the 
stocks”  (xx.  2) ; and  then  there  came  upon  him,  as 
in  all  seasons  of  suffering,  the  sense  of  failure  and 
weakness.  The  work  of  God’s  messengers  seemed 
to  him  too  terrible  to  be  borne:  he  would  fain 
have  withdrawn  from  it  (xx.  9).  He  used  for 
himself  the  cry  of  wailing  that  had  belonged  to  the 
extremest  agony  of  Job  (xx.  14-18).  The  years 
that  followed  brought  no  change  for  the  better. 
Famine  and  drought  were  added  to  the  miseries  of 
the  people  (xiv.  1),  but  false  prophets  still  deceived 
them  with  assurances  of  plenty ; and  Jeremiah  was 
looked  on  with  dislike,  as  “ a prophet  of  evil,”  and 
“ every  one  cursed  ” him  (xv.  10).  He  was  set, 
however,  “ as  a fenced  brazen  wall  ” (xv.  20),  and 
went  on  with  his  work,  reproving  king  and  nobles 
and  people ; as  for  other  sins,  so  also  especially  for 
their  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  (xvii.  19-27),  for 
their  blind  reverence  for  the  Temple,  and  ye 
blinder  tru.it  in  it,  even  while  they  were  worship- 
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ping  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in  the  very  streets  of 
Jerusalem  (vii.  14,  18).  Now  too,  as  before,  his 
work  extended  to  other  nations:  they  were  not  to 
exult  in  the  downfall  of  Judah,  but  to  share  it. 
All  were  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  empire  of  the 
Chaldeans  (xlviii.-xlix.).  If  there  had  been  nothing 
beyond  this,  no  hope  for  Israel  or  this  world  but 
that  of  a universal  monarchy  resting  on  brute 
strength,  the  prospect  would  have  been  altogether 
overwhelming;  but  through  this  darkness  there 
gleamed  the  dawning  of  a glorious  hope.  When 
the  seventy  years  were  over,  there  was  to  be  a 
restoration  as  wonderful  as  that  from  Egypt  had 
been  (xxxiii.  7).  In  the  far  off  future  there  was 
the  vision  of  a renewed  kingdom  ; of  a “ righteous 
branch”  of  the  house  of  David,  “ executing  judg- 
ment and  justice,”  of  Israel  and  Judah  dwelling 
safely,  once  more  united,  under  “the  Lord  our 
Righteousness”  (xxiii.  5,  6). 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  can  deal  with  the  strange 
narrative  of  ch.  xiii.  as  a fact  in  Jeremiah’s  life. 
Ewald  ( Propheten  des  A.  B.,  in  loc.)  rejects  the 
reading  “ Euphrates  ” altogether  ; Hitzig,  following 
Bochart,  conjectures  Ephratah.  Most  other  modern 
commentators  look  on  the  narrative  as  merely  sym- 
bolic. Assuming,  however  (with  Calmet  and 
Henderson,  and  the  consensus  of  patristic  expo- 
sitors), that  here,  as  in  xix.  1,  10,  xxvii.  2 ; Is.  xx. 
2,  the  symbols,  however  strange  they  might  seem, 
were  acts  and  not  visions,  it  is  open  to  us  to  con- 
jecture that  in  this  visit  to  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans may  have  originated  his  acquaintance  with 
the  princes  and  commanders  who  afterwards  be- 
friended him.  , The  special  commands  given  in  his 
favour  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxxix.  11)  seem  at  any 
rate  to  imply  some  previous  knowledge. 

(4.)  Under  Jehoiachin  ( = Jeconiah),  B.C.  597. — 
The  danger,  which  Jeremiah  had  so  long  foretold,  at 
last  came  near.  First  Jehoiakim,  and  afterwards 
his  successor,  were  carried  into  exile,  and  with  them 
all  that  constituted  the  worth  and  strength  of  the 
nation, — princes,  warriors,  artisans  (2  K.  xxiv.). 
Among  them  too  were  some  of  the  false  prophets 
who  had  encouraged  the  people  with  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  deliverance,  and  could  not  yet  abandon  their 
blind  confidence.  Of  the  work  of  the  prophet  in 
this  short  reign  we  have  but  the  fragmentary 
record  of  xxii.  24-30.  We  may  infer,  however, 
from  the  language  of  his  later  prophecies,  that 
he  looked  with  sympathy  and  sorrow  on  the  fate  of 
the  exiles  in  Babylon  ; and  that  the  fulfilment  of  all 
that  he  had  been  told  to  utter  made  him  stronger 
than  ever  in  his  resistance  to  all  schemes  of  inde- 
pendence and  revolt. 

(5.)  Under  Zedekiah,  B.C.  597-586. — In  this 
prince  (probably,  as  having  been  appointed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), we  do  not  find  the  same  obstinate  re- 
sistance to  the  prophet’s  counsels  as  in  Jehoiakim. 
He  respects  him,  fears  him,  seeks  his  counsel ; but 
he  is  a mere  shadow  of  a king,  powerless  even 
against  his  own  counsellors,  and  in  his  reign,  ac- 
cordingly, the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah  were  sharper 
than  they  had  been  before.  The  struggle  with  the 
false  prophets  went  on : the  more  desperate  the 
condition  of  their  country,  the  more  daring  were 
their  predictions  of  immediate  deliverance.  Be- 
tween such  men,  living  in  the  present,  and  the  true 
prophet,  walking  by  faith  in  the  unseen  future  of  a 
righteous  kingdom  (xxiii.  5,  6),  there  could  not 
but  be  an  internecine  enmity.  He  saw  too  plainly 
that  nothing  but  the  most  worthless  remnant  of 
the  nation  had  been  left  in  Judah  (xxiv.  5-8),  and 
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denounced  the  falsehood  of  those  wno  came  with 
lying  messages  of  peace.  His  counsel  to  the  exiles 
(conveyed  in  a letter  which,  of  all  portions  of  the 
0.  T.,  comes  nearest  in  form  and  character  to  the 
Epistles  of  the  N.  T.)  was  that  they  should  submit 
to  their  lot,  prepare  for  a long  captivity,  and  wait 
quietly  for  the  ultimate  restoration.  In  this  hope 
he  found  comfort  for  himself  which  made  his  sleep 
“sweet”  unto  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
weariness  and  strife  (xxxi.  26).  Even  at  Babylon, 
however,  there  were  false  prophets  opposing  him, 
speaking  of  him  as  a “ madman  ” (xxix.  26),  urging 
the  priests  of  Jerusalem  to  more  active  persecution. 
The  trial  soon  followed.  The  king  at  first  seemed 
willing  to  be  guided  by  him,  and  sent  to  ask  for  his 
intercession  (xxxvii.  3),  but  the  apparent  revival 
of  the  power  of  Egypt  under  A pries  (Pharaoh- 
Hophra)  created  false  hopes,  and  drew  him  and 
the  princes  of  the  neighbouring  nations  into  projects 
of  revolt.  The  clearness  with  which  Jeremiah  had 
foretold  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  Babylon,  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  exiles  in  that  city  by  his  disciple, 
Baruch’s  brother  Seraiah  (assuming  the  genuineness 
of  1.  and  li.) , made  him  all  the  more  certain  that 
the  time  of  that  overthrow  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  that  it  was  not  to  come  from  the  hand  of 
Egypt.  He  appears  in  the  streets  of  the  city  with 
bonds  and  yokes  upon  his  neck  (xxvii.  2),  an- 
nouncing that  they  were  meant  for  Judah  and  its 
allies.  The  false  prophet  Hananiah — who  broke 
the  offensive  symbol  (xxviii.  10),  and  predicted  the 
destruction  of  the  Chaldaeans  within  two  years 
(xxviii.  3) — learnt  that  “ a yoke  of  iron  ” was  upon 
the  neck  of  all  the  nations,  and  died  himself  while 
it  was  still  pressing  heavily  on  Judah  (xxviii. 
16,  17).  The  approach  of  an  Egyptian  army, 
however,  and  the  consequent  departure  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  made  the  position  of  Jeremiah  full  of 
danger ; and  he  sought  to  effect  his  escape  from  a 
city  in  which,  it  seemed,  he  could  no  longer  do 
good,  and  to  take  refuge  in  his  own  town  of  Anathoth 
or  its  neighbourhood  (xxxvii.  12).  The  discovery 
of  this  plan  led,  not  unnaturally  peihaps,  to  the 
charge  of  desertion : it  was  thought  that  he  too 
was  “falling  away  to  the  Chaldaeans,”  as  others 
were  doing  (xxxviii.  19),  and,  in  spite  of  his  denial, 
he  was  thrown  into  a dungeon  (xxxvii.  16).  The 
interposition  of  the  king,  who  still  respected  and 
consulted  him,  led  to  some  mitigation  of  the  rigour 
of  his  confinement  (xxxvii.  21)  ; but,  as  this  did  not 
hinder  him  from  speaking  to  the  people,  the  princes 
of  Judah — bent  on  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and 
calculating  on  the  king’s  being  unable  to  resist 
them  (xxxviii.  5) — threw  him  into  the  prison-pit,  to 
die  there.  From  this  horrible  fate  he  was  again 
delivered,  by  the  friendship  of  the  Ethiopian  Eu- 
nuch, Ebed-Melech,  and  the  king’s  regard  for  him  ; 
and  was  restored  to  the  milder  custody  in  which  he 
had  been  kept  previously,  where  we  find  (xxxii. 
16)  he  had  the  companionship  of  Baruch.  In  the 
impotence  of  his  perplexity,  Zedekiah  once  again 
secretly  consulted  him  (xxxviii.  14),  but  only  to 
hear  the  certainty  of  failure,  if  he  continued  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  Chaldaeans.  The  same 
counsel  was  repeated  more  openly  when  the  king 
sent  Pashur  (not  the  one  already  mentioned)  and 
Zephaniah — before  friendly,  it  appears,  to  Jeremiah, 
or  at  least  neutral  (xxix.  29) — to  ask  for  his  advice. 
Fruitless  as  it  was,  we  may  yet  trace,  in  the  softened 
language  of  xxxiv.  5,  one  consequence  of  the  king’s 
kindness : though  exile  was  inevitable,  lie  was  vet 
to  “die  in  peace.”  The  return  of  the  Chaldaeau 
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army  filled  both  king  and  people  with  dismay 
(xxxii.  1) ; and  the  risk  now  was  that  they  would 
pass  from  their  presumptuous  confidence  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  sink  down  in  despair,  with  no 
faith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the  future.  The 
prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that  danger  also. 
In  his  prison,  while  the  Chaldaeans  were  ravaging 
the  country,  he  bought,  with  all  requisite  for- 
malities, the  field  at  Anathoth,  which  his  kinsman 
Hanameel  wished  to  get  rid  of  (xxxii.  6-9).  His 
faith  in  the  promises  of  God  did  not  fail  him. 
With  a confidence  in  his  country’s  future,  which 
has  been  compared  (Nagelsbach,  l.  c .)  to  that  of 
the  Roman  who  bought  at  its  full  value  the  very 
ground  on  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were 
encamped  (Liv.  xxxvi.  11),  he  believed  not  only 
that  “ houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  should  again 
be  possessed  in  the  land  ” (xxxii.  15),  but  that  the 
voice  of  gladness  should  still  be  heard  there  (xxxiii. 
11),  that,  under  “ the  Lord  our  Righteousness,”  the 
house  of  David  and  the  priests  the  Levites  should 
never  be  without  representatives  (xxxiii.  15-18). 
At  last  the  blow  came.  The  solemn  renewal  of 
the  national  covenant  (xxxiv.  19),  the  offer  of 
freedom  to  all  who  had  been  brought  into  slavery, 
were  of  no  avail.  The  selfishness  of  the  nobles 
was  stronger  even  than  their  fears,  and  the  prophet, 
who  had  before  rebuked  them  for  their  desecration 
of  the  sabbath,  now  had  to  protest  against  their  dis- 
regard of  the  sabbatic  year  (xxxiv.  14).  The  city 
was  taken,  the  temple  burnt.  The  king  and  his 
princes  shared  the  fate  of  Jehoiachin.  The  prophet 
gave  utterance  to  his  sorrow  in  the  Lamentations. 

(6.)  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.c.  586-(?). 
The  Ohaldaean  party  in  Judah  had  now  the  pros- 
pect of  better  things.  Nebuchadnezzar  could  not 
fail  to  reward  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  hard- 
ships of  all  kinds,  had  served  him  so  faithfully. 
We  find  accordingly  a special  charge  given  to  Nebu- 
zaradan (xxxix.  11)  to  protect  the  person  of  Jere- 
miah ; and,  after  being  carried  as  far  as  Ramah  with 
the  crowd  of  captives  (xl.  1),  he  was  set  free,  and  Ge- 
daliah,  the  son  of  his  steadfast  friend  Ahikam,  made 
governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah.  The  feeling  of 
the  Chaldaeans  towards  him  was  shown  yet  more 
strongly  in  the  offer  made  him  by  Nebuzaradan 
(xl.  4,  5).  It  was  left  to  him  to  decide  whether 
he  would  go  to  Babylon,  with  the  prospect  of  living 
there  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  or  remain  in 
his  own  land  with  Gedaliah  and  the  remnant  over 
whom  he  ruled.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
motive — sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
attachment  to  his  native  land,  or  the  desire  to  help 
his  friend — the  prophet  chose  the  latter,  and  the 
Chaldaean  commander  “ gave  him  a reward,”  and 
set  him  free.  For  a short  time  there  was  an  in- 
terval of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon  broken,  however, 
by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael  and  his  asso- 
ciates. We  are  left  to  conjecture  in  what  way  the  pro- 
phet escaped  from  a massacre  which  was  apparently 
intended  to  include  all  the  adherents  of  Gedaliah. 
The  fulness  with  which  the  history  of  the  massacre 
is  narrated  in  chap,  xli.,  makes  it  however  probable 
that  he  was  among  the  prisoners  whom  Ishmael  was 
carrying  off  to  the  Ammonites,  and  who  were  re- 
leased by  the  arrival  of  Johanan.  One  of  Jeremiah’s 
friends  was  thus  cut  off,  but  Baruch  still  remained 
with  him  ; and  the  people,  under  Johanan,  who  had 
taken  the  command  on  the  death  of  Gedaliah, 
turned  to  him  for  counsel.  “ The  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chaldaeans  had  been  assassinated. 
Would  not  their  vengeance  fall  on  the  whole 
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people  ? Was  there  any  safety  but  in  escaping  to 
Egypt  while  they  could  ?”  They  came  accordingly 
to  Jeremiah  with  a foregone  conclusion.  With  the 
vision  of  peace  and  plenty  in  that  land  of  fleshpots 
(xlii.  14),  his  warnings  and  assurances  were  in 
vain  and  did  but  draw  on  him  and  Baruch  the  old 
charge  of  treachery  (xliii.  3).  The  people  fol- 
lowed their  own  counsel,  and — lest  the  two  whom 
they  suspected  should  betray  or  counteract  it — took 
them  also  by  force  to  Egypt.  There,  in  the  city  of 
Tahpanhes,  we  have  the  last  clear  glimpses  of  the 
prophet’s  life.  His  words  are  sharper  and  stronger 
than  ever.  He  does  not  shrink,  even  there,  from 
speaking  of  the  Chaldaean  king  once  more  as  the 
“ servant  of  Jehovah  ” (xliii.  10).  He  declares 
that  they  should  see  the  throne  of  the  conqueror 
set  up  in  the  very  place  which  they  had  chosen  as 
the  securest  refuge.  He  utters  a final  protest 
(xliv.)  against  the  idolatries  of  which  they  and 
their  fathers  had  been  guilty,  and  which  they  were 
even  then  renewing.  After  this  all  is  uncertain. 
If  we  could  assume  that  lii.  31  was  written  by  Jere- 
miah himself,  it  would  show  that  he  reached  an 
extreme  old  age,  but  this  is  so  doubtful  that  we  are 
left  to  other  sources.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
Christian  tradition,  resting  doubtless  on  some  earlier 
belief  ( Tertull.  adv.  Gnost.  c.  8 ; Pseudo-Epiphan. 
Opp.  iii.  239 ; Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  ii.  37)  that  the 
long  tragedy  of  his  life  ended  in  actual  martyrdom, 
and  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  irritated  by  his 
rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death.  Most  com- 
mentators on  the  N.  T.  find  an  allusion  to  this  in 
Heb.  xi.  37.  An  Alexandrian  tradition  reported 
that  his  bones  had  been  brought  to  that  city  by 
Alexander  the  Great  ( Chron.  Pasch.  p.  156,  ed. 
Dindorf,  quoted  by  Carpzov  and  Nagelsbach).  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  travellers  were  told, 
though  no  one  knew  the  precise  spot,  that  he  had 
been  buried  at  Ghizeh  (Lucas,  Travels  in  the  Levant , 
p.  28).  On  the  other  side  there  is  the  Jewish 
statement  that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, he,  with  Baruch,  made  his  escape  to 
Babylon  (Seder  Olam  Rabba,  c.  26  ; Genebrard. 
Chronol.  Heb.  1608)  or  Judaea  (R.  Solomon 
Jarchi,  on  Jer.  xliv.  14),  and  died  in  peace. 
Josephus  is  altogether  silent  as  to  his  fate,  but 
states  generally  that  the  Jews  who  took  refuge  in 
Egypt  were  finally  carried  to  Babylon  as  captives 
(Ant.  x.  9).  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
both  the  Jewish  tradition  and  the  silence  of  Josephus 
originated  in  the  desire  to  gloss  over  a great  crime, 
and  that  the  offer  of  Nebuzaradan  (xl.  4)  suggested 
the  conjecture  that  afterwards  grew  into  an  asser- 
tion. As  it  is,  the  darkness  and  doubt  that  brood 
over  the  last  days  of  the  prophet’s  life  are  more 
significant  than  either  of  the  issues  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  men’s  imaginations  as  the 
winding-up  of  his  career.  He  did  not  need  a death 
by  violence  to  make  him  a true  martyr.  To  die, 
with  none  to  record  the  time  or  manner  of  his 
death,  was  the  right  end  for  one  who  had  spoken 
all  along,  not  to  win  the  praise  of  men,  but 
because  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  in  him  as  a 
“ burning  fire  ” (xx.  9).  May  we  not  even  con- 
jecture that  this  silence  was  due  to  the  prophet 
himself?  If  we  believe  (cf.  inf.)  that  Baruch, 
who  was  with  Jeremiah  in  Egypt,  survived  him, 
and  had  any  share  in  collecting  and  editing  his 
prophecies,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  omission  of 
a fact  of  so  much  interest,  except  on  the  hypothesis 
that  his  lips  were  sealed  by  the  injunctions  of  the 
master  who  thus  taught  him,  by  example  as  well  as 
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by  precept,  that  he  was  not  to  seek  “ great  things  ” 
for  himself. 

Other  traditions  connected  with  the  name  of 
Jeremiah,  though  they  throw  no  light  on  his  his- 
tory, are  interesting,  as  showing  the  impression 
left  by  his  work  and  life  on  the  minds  of  later 
generations.  As  the  captivity  dragged  on,  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Seventy  Years,  which  had  at  first 
been  so  full  of  terror,  came  to  be  a ground  of  hope 
(Dan.  ix.  2 ; 2 Chr.  xxxvi.  21 ; Ezr.  i.  1).  On 
the  return  from  Babylon,  his  prophecies  were  col- 
lected and  received  into  the  canon,  as  those  of  the 
second  of  the  Great  Prophets  of  Israel.  In  the 
arrangement  followed  by  the  Babylonian  Talmudic 
writers  (Baba  Bathr.  § 14  b ; quoted  by  Lightfoot 
on  Matt,  xxvii.  9),  and  perpetuated  among  some  of 
the  mediaeval  Jewish  transcribers  (Wolff,  Bibl. 
Hebr.  ii.  148),  he,  and  not  Isaiah,  occupies  the 
first  place.  The  Jewish  saying  that  “ the  spirit  of 
Jeremiah  dwelt  afterwards  in  Zechariah  ” (Grotius 
in  Matt,  xxvii.  9)  indicates  how  greatly  the  mind  of 
the  one  was  believed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
teaching  of  the  other.  The  fulfilment  of  his  pre- 
dictions of  a restored  nationality  led  men  to 
think  of  him,  not  as  a prophet  of  evil  only,  but  as 
washing  over  his  countrymen,  interceding  for 
them.  More  than  any  other  of  the  prophets,  he 
occupies  the  position  of  the  patron-saint  of  Judaea. 
He  had  concealed  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  the 
great  treasures  of  the  Temple,  in  one  of  the  caves  of 
Sinai,  there  to  remain  unknown  till  the  day  of 
restoration  (2  Macc.  ii.  1-8).  He  appears  “a  man 
with  grey  hairs  and  exceeding  glorious,”  “ the  lover 
of  the  brethren,  who  prayed  much  for  the  holy 
city,”  in  the  vision  of  Judas  Maccabaeus;  and  from 
him  the  hero  receives  his  golden  sword,  as  a gift  of 
God  (2  Macc.  xv.  13-16).  His  whole  vocation  as 
a prophet  is  distinctly  recognised  (Ecclus.  xlix.  7). 
The  authority  of  his  name  is  claimed  for  long 
didactic  declamations  against  the  idolatry  of  Babylon 
(Bar.  vi.).  At  a later  period  it  was  attached  as 
that  of  the  representative  prophet  to  quotations 
from  other  books  in  the  same  volume  (Lightfoot, 
l.  c.)  or  to  prophecies,  apocryphal,  or  genuine, 
whose  real  author  was  forgotten  (Hieron.  in  Matt. 
xxvii.  9 ; Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepig.  V.  T.  i.  1103  ; 
Grot,  in  Eph.  .v.  14).  Even  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  there  prevailed  the  belief  (resting, 
in  part  perhaps,  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  Elijah,  on 
the  mystery  which  shrouded  the  time  and  manner 
of  his  death)  that  his  work  was  not  yet  over. 
Some  said  of  Jesus  that  he  was  “ Jeremias,  or 
one  of  the  prophets  ” (Matt.  xvi.  14).  According 
to  many  commentators  he  was  “ the  prophet  ” 
whom  all  the  people  were  expecting  (John  i.  21). 
The  belief  that  he  was  the  fulfilment  of  Deut. 
xviii.  18  has  been  held  by  later  Jewish  interpreters 
(Abarbanel  in  Carpzov,  l.  c.).  The  traditions  con- 
nected with  him  lingered  on  even  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  appeared  in  the  notion  that  he  had 
never  really  died,  but  would  return  one  day  from 
Paradise  as  one  of  the  “two  witnesses”  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Yictorinus  ^ Comm,  in  Apoc.  xi.  13). 
Egyptian  legends  assumed  yet  wilder  and  more 
fantastic  forms.  He  it  was  who  foretold  to  the 
priests  of  Egypt  that  their  idols  should  one  day 
fall  to  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  the  virgin 
born  (Epiphan.  de  vit.  Proph.  Opp.  ii.  p.  239). 
Playing  the  part  of  a St.  Patrick,  he  had  delivered 
one  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile  from  croco- 
diles and  asps,  and  even  in  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  era  the  dust  of  that  region  was  looked  on 
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as  a specific  against  their  bites  (ibid.).  According 
to  another  tradition,  he  had  returned  from  Egypt  to 
Jerusalem,  and  lived  there  for  300  years  (D’Herbelot, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  499).  The  O.  T.  narrative  of 
his  sufferings  was  dressed  out  with  the  incidents  of 
a Christian  martyrdom  (Eupolem.  Polyhist.  in 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  39). 

II.  Character  and  style. — It  will  have  been  seen 
from  this  narrative  that  there  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Jeremiah  sharper  suffering  than  any  previous  pro- 
phet had  experienced.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
misery  which  others  had  seen  afar  off  was  actually 
pressing  on  him  and  on  his  country,  nor  that  h? 
had  to  endure  a life  of  persecution,  while  they  haa 
intervals  of  repose,  in  which  they  were  honoured 
and  their  counsel  sought.  In  addition  to  all  differ- 
ences of  outward  circumstances,  there  was  that  of 
individual  character,  influenced  by  them,  reacting 
on  them.  In  every  page  of  his  prophecies  we 
recognise  the  temperament  which,  while  it  does  not 
lead  the  man  who  has  it  to  shrink  from  doing  God’s 
work,  however  painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doing  it 
infinitely  more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whole  cha- 
racter the  impress  of  a deeper  and  more  lasting 
melancholy.  He  is  pre-eminently  “ the  man  that 
hath  seen  afflictions  ” (Lam.  iii.  1).  There  is  no 
sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow  (Lam.  i.  12).  He  wit- 
nesses the  departure,  one  by  one,  of  all  his  hopes  of 
national  reformation  and  deliverance.  He  has  to 
appear,  Cassandra-like,  as  a prophet  of  evil,  dashing 
to  the  ground  the  false  hopes  with  which  the  people 
are  buoying  themselves  up.  Other  prophets,  Samuel, 
Elisha,  Isaiah,  had  been  sent  to  rouse  the  people 
to  resistance.  He  (like  Phocion  in  the  para  He. 
crisis  of  Athenian  history)  has  been  brought  to  the 
conclusion,  bitter  as  it  is,  that  the  only  safety  for 
his  countrymen  lies  in  their  accepting  that  against 
which  they  are  contending  as  the  worst  of  evils  • 
and  this  brings  on  him  the  charge  of  treachery  ana 
desertion.  If  it  were  not  for  his  trust  in  the  God 
of  Israel,  for  his  hope  of  a better  future  to  be 
brought  out  of  all  this  chaos  and  darkness,  his 
heart  would  fail  within  him.  But  that  vision  is 
clear;  and  bright,  and  it  gives  to  him,  almost  as 
fully  as  to  Isaiah,  the  character  of  a prophet  of  the 
Gospel.  He  is  not  merely  an  Israelite  looking  for- 
ward to  a national  restoration.  In  the  midst  of  aT. 
the  woes  which  he  utters  against  neighbouring  na- 
tions he  has  hopes  and  promises  for  them  aisc 
(xlviii.  47,  xlix.  6,  39).  In  that  stormy  sunset  of 
prophecy  he  beholds,  in  spirit,  the  dawn  of  a brighter 
and  eternal  day.  He  sees  that,  if  there  is  any  hope 
of  salvation  for  his  people,  it  cannot  be  by  a return 
to  the  old  system  and  the  old  ordinances,  divine 
though  they  once  had  been  (xxxi.  31).  There  must 
be  a New  Covenant.  That  word,  destined  to  be  sc 
full  of  power  for  all  after-ages,  appears  first  in  his 
prophecies.  The  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  Lord  of  Israel,  between  mankind  and  God,  must 
rest,  not  on  an  outward  law,  with  its  requirements 
of  obedience,  but  on  that  of  an  inward  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  the  consciousness  of  entire  depend- 
ence. For  all  this  he  saw  clearly  there  must  be  a 
personal  centre.  The  kingdom  of  God  could  not  be 
manifested  but  through  a perfectly  righteous  man, 
ruling  over  men  on  earth.  The  prophet’s  hopes  are 
not  merely  vague  visions  of  a better  future.  They 
gather  round  the  person  of  a Christ,  and  are  essen- 
tially Messianic. 

In  much  of  all  this — in  their  personal  character, 
in  their  sufferings,  in  the  view  they  took  of  the 
great  questions  of  their  time — there  is  a resemblance. 
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at  once  significant  and  interesting,  between  the 
prophet  of  Anathoth  and  the  poet  of  the  Divina 
Commedia.  Wljat  Egypt  and  Babylon  were  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  France  and  the  Empire  were  to 
the  Florentine  republic.  In  each  case  the  struggle 
between  the  two  great  powers  reproduced  itself  in 
the  bitterness  of  contending  factions.  Dante,  like 
Jeremiah,  saw  himself  surrounded  by  evils  against 
which  he  could  only  bear  an  unavailing  protest. 
The  worst  agents  in  producing  those  evils  were  the 
authorised  teachers  of  his  religion.  His  hopes  of 
better  things  connected  themselves  with  the  su- 
premacy of  a power  which  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen  looked  on  with  repugnance.  For  him 
also  there  was  the  long  weariness  of  exile,  brightened 
at  times  by  the  sympathy  of  faithful  friends.  In 
him,  as  in  the  prophet,  we  find — united,  it  is  true, 
with  greater  strength  and  sternness — that  intense 
susceptibility  to  the  sense  of  wrong  which  shows 
itself  sometimes  in  passionate  complaint,  sometimes 
in  bitter  words  of  invective  and  reproach.  In  both 
we  find  the  habit  of  mind  which  selects  an  image, 
not  for  its  elegance  or  sublimity,  but  for  what  it 
means ; not  shrinking  even  from  what  seems  gro- 
tesque and  trivial,  sometimes  veiling  its  meaning  in 
allusions  more  or  less  dark  and  enigmatic.  Both 
are  sustained  through  all  their  sufferings  by  their 
strong  faith  in  the  Unseen,  by  their  belief  in  an 
eternal  righteousness  which  shall  one  day  manifest 
itself  and  be  victorious.*1 

A yet  higher  parallel,  however,  presents  itself. 
In  a deeper  sense  than  that  of  the  patristic  divines, 
the  life  of  the  prophet  was  a type  of  that  of  Christ. 
In  both  there  is  the  same  early  manifestation  of  the 
consciousness  of  a Divine  mission  (Luke  ii.  49).  The 
persecution  which  drove  the  prophet  from  Anathoth 
has  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the  men  of  Nazareth 
(Luke  iv.  29).  His  protests  against  the  priests  and 
prophets  are  the  forerunners  of  the  woes  against 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.).  His  la- 
mentations over  the  coming  miserito  of  his  country 
answer  to  the  tears  that  were  shed  over  the  Holy 
City  by  the  Son  of  Man.  His  sufferings  come 
nearest,  of  those  of  the  whole  army  of  martyrs,  to 
those  of  the  Teacher  against  whom  princes  and 
priests  and  elders  and  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether. He  saw  more  clearly  than  others  that 
New  Covenant,  with  all  its  gifts  of  spiritual  life  and 
power,  which  was  proclaimed  and  ratified  in  the 
death  upon  the  cross.  On  the  assumption  that 
Jeremiah,  not  David,  was  the  author  of  the  22nd 
Psalm  (Hitzig,  in  loc.,  followed  in  tins  instance  by 
Nagelsbach,  l.  c.),  the  words  uttered  in  the  agony 
of  the  crucifixion  would  point  to  a still  deeper  and 
more  pervading  analogy. 

The  character  of  the  man  impressed  itself  with 
more  or  less  force  upon  the  language  of  the  writer. 
Criticisms  on  the  “ style  ” of  a prophet  are,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  whether  they  take  the  form  of 
praise  or  blame,  wanting  both  in  reverence  and  dis- 
cernment. We  do  not  gain  much  by  knowing  that 
to  one  writer  he  appears  at  once  “ sermone  quidem 
. . . quibusdam  aliis  prophetis  rusticior”  (Hieron. 
Praef.  in  Jerem.),  and  yet  “ majestate  sensuum 
profundissimus  ” ( Prooem . in  c.  L.)  ; that  another 
compares  him  to  Simonides  (Lowth,  Proel.  xxi.)  ; 
a third  to  Cicero  (Seb.  Schmidt)  ; that  boldei  critics 
find  in  him  a great  want  of  originality  (Knobel, 


d The  fact  that  Jer.  v.  6 suggested  the  imagery  of 
the  opening  Canto  of  the  Inferno  is  not  without  signi- 
ficance, as  bearing  on  this  parallelism. 


Prophetismus)  ; “ symbolical  images  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  symbolical  actions  unskilfully  contrived” 
(Davidson,  fntrod.  to  0.  T.  c.  xix.).  Leaving  these 
judgments,  however,  and  asking  in  what  way  the 
outward  form  of  his  writings  answers  to  his  life, 
we  find  some  striking  characteristics  that  help  us 
to  understand  both.  As  might  be  expected  in  one 
who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom,  and  had 
therefore  the  works  of  the  earlier  prophets  to  look 
back  upon,  we  find  in  him  reminiscences  and  repro- 
ductions of  what  they  had  written,  which  indicate 
the  way  in  which  his  own  spirit  had  been  educated 
(comp.  Is.  xl.  19,  20,  with  x.  3-5;  Ps.  cxxxv.  7 
with  x.  13 ; Ps.  lxxix.  6 with  x.  25 ; Is.  xlii.  16 
with  xxxi.  9;  Is.  iv.  2,  xi.  1,  with  xxxiii.  15; 
Is.  xv.  with  xlviii. ; Is.  xiii.  and  xlvii.  with  L,  li. : 
see  also  Kiiper,  Jerem.  librorum  sac.  interpres  et 
v index).  Traces  of  the  influence  of  the  newly- 
discovered  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in  particular  of 
Deuteronomy,  appear  repeatedly  in  his,  as  in  other 
writings  of  the  same  period  (Deut.  xxvii.  26,  iv. 
20,  vii.  12,  with  xi.  3-5  ; Deut.  xv.  12  with 
xxxiv.  14 ; Ex.  xx.  6 with  xxxii.  18  ; Ex.  vi.  6 
with  xxxii.  21).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
parallelisms  in  these  and  other  instances  are  far  the 
most  part,  not  those  that  rise  out  of  direct  quota- 
tion, but  such  as  are  natural  in  one  whose  language 
and  modes  of  thought  have  been  fashioned  by  the 
constant  study  of  books  which  came  before  him  with 
a divine  authority.  Along  with  this,  there  is  the 
tendency,  natural  to  one  who  speaks  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  to  reproduce  himself — to ‘repeat 
in  nearly  the  same  words  the  great  truths  on  which 
his  own  heart  rested,  and  to  which  he  was  seeking 
to  lead  others  (comp,  marginal  references  passim , 
and  list  in  Keil,  Einleit.  §74).  Throughout,  too, 
there  are  the  tokens  of  his  individual  temperament : 
a greater  prominence  of  the  subjective,  elegiac  ele- 
ment than  in  other  prophets,  a less  sustained  energy, 
a less  orderly  and  completed  rhythm  (De  Wette, 
Einleit.  §217;  Ewald,  Propheten,  ii.  1-11).  A 
careful  examination  of  the  several  parts  of  his 
prophecy  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  we  may 
trace  an  increase  of  these  characteristics  correspond- 
ing to  the  accumulating  trials  of  his  life  (Ewald, 
l.  c.).  The  earlier  writings  are  calmer,  loftier, 
more  uniform  in  tone:  the  later  show  marks  of  age 
and  weariness  and  sorrow,  and  are  more  strongly 
imbued  with  the  language  of  individual  suffering. 
Living  at  a time  when  the  purity  of  the  older 
Hebrew  was  giving  way  under  continual  contact 
with  other  kindred  dialects,  his  language  came 
under  the  influence  which  was  acting  on  all  the 
writers  of  his  time,  abounds  in  Aramaic  forms, 
loses  sight  of  the  finer  grammatical  distinctions  of 
the  earlier  Hebrew,  includes  many  words  not  to  be 
found  in  its  vocabulary  (Eichhorn,  Einleit.  in  das 
A.  T.  iii.  121).  It  is  in  part  distinctive  of  the 
man  as  well  as  of  the  time,  that  single  words 
should  have  appeared  full  of  a strange  significance 
(i.  11),  that  whole  predictions  should  have  been 
embodied  in  names  coined  for  the  purpose  (xix.  6, 
xx.  3),  and  that  the  real  analogies  which  presented 
themselves  should  have  been  drawn  not  from  the 
region  of  the  great  and  terrible,  but  from  the  most 
homely  and  familiar  incidents  (xiii.  1-11,  xviii. 
1-10).  Still  more  startling  is  his  use  of  a kind 
of  cipher  (the  Atbash ; e comp.  Hitzig  and  Ewald 


e The  system  of  secret  writing  which  bears  this 
name  forms  part  of  the  Kabbala  of  the  later  Jews. 
The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  using  the  letters  of  the 
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on  xxv.  26),  concealing,  except  from  the  initiated, 
the  meaning  of  his  predictions. 

To  associate  the  name  of  Jeremiah  with  any 
ather  portion  of  the  0.  T.  is  to  pass  from  the  field 
of  history  into  that  of  conjecture  ; but  the  fact  that 
Hitzig  {Comm,  uber  die  Psalm.),  followed  in  part 
by  Rodiger  (Ersch  und  Gruber,  Encycl.  art.  Jerem.), 
assigns  not  less  than  thirty  psalms  (sc.  v.,  vi.,  xiv., 
xxii.-xli.,  lii.-lv.,  lxix.-lxxi.)  to  his  authorship  is, 
at  least,  so  far  instructive  that  it  indicates  what 
were  the  hymns,  belonging  to  that  or  to  an  earlier 
period,  with  which  his  own  spirit  had  most  affinity, 
and  to  which  he  and  other  like  sufferers  might 
have  turned  as  the  fit  expression  of  their  feelings. 

III.  Arrangement. — The  absence  of  any  chrono- 
logical order  in  the  present  structure  of  the  col- 
lection of  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  is  obvious  at  the 
first  glance  ; and  this  has  led  some  writers  (Blayney, 
Pref.  to  Jeremiah ) to  the  belief  that  as  the  book 
now  stands  there  is  nothing  but  the  wildest  con- 
fusion— “ a preposterous  jumbling  together  ” of 
prophecies  of  ditierent  dates.  Attempts  to  recon- 
struct the  book  on  a chronological  basis  have  been 
made  by  almost  all  commentators  on  it  since  the 
revival  of  criticism  (Simonis,  Vitringa,  Cornelius  k 
Lapide,  among  the  earliest;  cf.  De  Wette,  Einleit. 
§220)  and  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  more 
recent  critics  has  been  to  modify  the  somewhat 
hasty  judgment  of  the  English  divine.  Whatever 
points  of  difference  there  may  be  in  the  hypotheses 
of  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Bunsen,  Nagels  bach,  and 
others,  they  agree  in  admitting  traces  of  an  order 
in  the  midst  of  the  seeming  irregularity,  and  en- 
deavour to  account,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  for 
the  appareut  anomalies.  The  conclusion  of  the 
three  last-named  is  that  we  have  the  book  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  left 
the  hands  of  the  prophet,  or  his  disciple  Banach. 
Confining  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  Hebrew 
order  (reproduced  in  the  A.  V.)  we  have  two  great 
divisions : — 

(1.)  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Prophecies  delivered  at  various 
times,  directed  mainly  to  Judah,  or  con- 
nected with  Jeremiah’s  personal  history. 

(2.)  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  Prophecies  connected  with  other 
nations. 


I 


Ch.  lii.,  taken  largely,  though  not  entirely,  from 
2 K.  xxv.,  may  be  taken  either  as  a supplement  to 
the  prophecy,  or  (with  Grotius  and  Lowth)  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Lamentations. 

Looking  more  closely  into  each  of  these  divisions, 


we  have  the  following  sections.  The  narrative  of 
xxxvi.  32  serves  to  explain  the  gi'owth  of  the  book 
in  its  present  shape,  and  accounts  for  some,  at  least, 
of  its  anomalies.  Up  to  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
it  would  appear,  no  prophecies  had  been  committed 
to  writing,  or,  if  written,  they  had  not  been  col- 
lected and  pi'eserved.  Then  the  more  memorable 
among  the  messages  which  the  woi’d  of  the  Lord 
had  from  time  to  time  brought  to  him  were  writ- 
ten down  at  the  dictation  of  the  prophet  himself. 
When  that  roll  was  destroyed,  a second  was  written 
out,  and  other  prophecies  or  narratives  added  as 
they  came.  We  may  believe  that  this  MS.  was 
the  groundwork  of  our  present  text ; but  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how,  in  transcribing  such  a docu- 
ment, or  collection  of  documents,  the  desire  to  in- 
ti-oduce  what  seemed  to  the  transcriber  a better 
order  might  lead  to  many  modifications.  As  it  is, 
we  recognise — adopting  Bunsen’s  classification  ( Gott 
in  Geschichte,  i.  113),  as  being  the  most  natural, 
and  agreeing  substantially  with  Ewald’ s — the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  prophecies,  the  sections  in  each 
being  indicate;!  by  the  recurrence  of  the  formula, 
“ The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jei-emiah,”  in 
fuller  or  abbreviated  foi'ms. 

1.  Ch.  i.-xxi.  Containing  probably  the  substance 
of  the  book  of  xxxvi.  32,  and  including  prophecies 
from  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  to  the  4th  of  Jehoia- 
kim : i.  3,  however,  indicates  a later  revision,  and 
the  whole  of  ch.  i.  may  possibly  have  been  added 
on  the  prophet’s  retrospect  of  his  whole  work  from 
this  its  fii'st  beginning.  Ch.  xxi.  belongs  to  a later 
period,  but  has  probably  found  its  place  here  as 
connected,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Pashur, 
with  ch.  xx. 

2.  Ch.  xxii.-xxv.  Shorter  prophecies,  delivered 
at  different  times,  against  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
the  false  prophets,  xxv.  13,  14,  evidently  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a series  of  prophecies ; and  that 
which  follows,  xxv.  15-38,  the  germ  of  the  fuller 
predictions  in  xlvi.-xlix.,  has  been  placed  here  as  a 
kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Years  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  Babylon. 

3.  Ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.  The  two  great  prophecies 

of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  history  connected 
with  them.  Ch.  xxvi.  belongs  to  the  earlier,  ch. 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.  to  the  later  pei'iod  of  the  pi’ophet’s 
work.  Jehoiakim  in  xxvii.  1 is  evidently  (comp, 
ver.  3)  a mistake  for  Zedekiah.  * 

4.  Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  The  message  of  comfort  for 
the  exiles  in  Babylon. 


Hebrew  alphabet  in  an  inverted  order,  so  that  fl 
stands  for  ^ for  and  so  on,  and  the  word  is 
formed  out  of  the  first  four  letters  which  are  thus 
interchanged  (fc^SHK).  In  the  passage  referred  to 
(xxv.  26),  the  otherwise  unintelligible  word  Sheshach 
becomes,  on  applying  this  key,  the  equivalent  of  Babel. 
The  position  of  the  same  word  in  li.  41  confirms  this 
interpretation ; and  all  other  explanations  of  the  word 
are  conjectural  and  far-fetched.  The  application  of 
the  Atbash  to  these  passages  rests  historically  on  the 
authority  of  Jerome  (Comm,  in  Jerem.  in  loc.),  who 
refers  to  the  consensus  of  the  Jewish  expositors  of  his 
own  time.  There  is,  of  course,  something  startling  in 
the  appearance  of  one  or  two  solitary  instances  of  a 
technical  notation  like  this  so  long  before  it  became 
conspicuous  as  a system  ; and  this  has  led  commen- 
tators to  attempt  other  explanations  of  the  mysterious 
word  (comp.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  loc.).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  age  of  alpha- 
betic Psalms,  such  as  Ps.  cxix.,  was  one  in  which  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  minds  of  men  occupied  with 


the  changes  and  combinations  to  which  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  might  be  subjected,  and  in  which 
therefore  such  a system  of  cipher- writing  was  likely 
to  suggest  itself.  The  fact  that  Jeremiah  himself 
adopted  a complicated  alphabetic  structure  for  his 
great  dirge  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  Lamen- 
tations), indicates  a special  tendency  in  him  to  carry 
to  its  highest  point  this  characteristic  of  the  literature 
of  his  time.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance.  Hitzig 
finds  another  example,  of  the  Atbash  in  li.  1.  The 
words  'Dp  nb  (qui  cor  suum  levaverunt,  Vulg.  ; 
“ in  the  midst  of  them  that  rise  up  against  me,”  A.  V.), 
for  which  the  LXX.  substitutes  XaASaiovs,  becomes, 
on  applying  the  above  notation,  the  equivalent  of 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  LXX. 
omits  the  entire  passage  in  xxv.  26,  and  the  word 
Sheshach  in  li.  41  ; and  that  Ewald  rejects  it  accord- 
ingly as  a later  interpolation,  conjecturing  that  the 
word  first  came  into  use  among  the  Jews  who  lived 
in  exile  at  Babylon. 
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5.  Ch.  xxxii.-xliv.  The  history  of  the  last  two 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jere- 
miah’s work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that  fol- 
lowed. Ch.  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.  are  remarkable  as 
nterrupting  the  chronological  order,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  followed  here  more  closely 
than  in  any  other  part.  The  position  of  ch.  xlv., 
unconnected  with  anything  before  or  after  it,  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  Baruch  de- 
sired to  place  on  record  so  memorable  a passage  in 
his  own  life,  and  inserted  it  where  the  direct  narra- 
tive of  his  master’s  life  ended.  The  same  explanation 
applies  in  part  to  ch.  xxxvi.,  which  was  evidently  at 
c-ne  time  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  divisions. 

6.  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  The  prophecies  against  foreign 
.ations,  ending  with  the  great  prediction  against 
Babylon. 

7.  The  supplementary  narrative  of  ch.  lii. 

IV.  Text. — The  translation  of  the  LXX.  presents 
many  remarkable  variations,  not  only  in  details 
indicating  that  the  translator  found  or  substituted 
readings  differing  widely  from  those  now  extant  in 
Hebrew  codices  (Keil,  Einleit.  §76),  but  in  the 
order  of  the  several  parts.  Whether  we  suppose 
him  to  have  had  a different  recension  of  the  text, 
or  to  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  an  order  ac- 
cording to  his  own  notions  into  the  seeming  con- 
fusion of  the  Hebrew,  the  result  is,  that  in  no  other 
book  of  the  0.  T.  is  there  so  great  a diversity  of 
arrangement.  It  is  noticeable,  as  illustrating  the 
classification  given  above,  that  the  two  agree  as  far 
as  xxv.  13.  From  that  point  all  is  different,  and 
the  following  table  indicates  the  extent  of  the  di- 
vergency. It  will  be  seen  that  here  there  was  the 
attempt  to  collect  the  prophecies  according  to  their 
subject-matter.  The  thought  of  a consistently 
chronological  arrangement  did  not  present  itself  in 
one  case  more  than  the  other. 


LXX. 

xxv.  14-18 

xxvi. 

xxvii.-xxviii. 

xxix.  1-7 
7-22 

xxx.  1-5 
6-11 

12-16 

xxxi. 
xxxii. 
xxxiii.-li. 

lii. 


Hebrew. 
xlix.  34-39. 
xlvi. 
l.-li. 

xlvii.  1-7. 
xlix.  7-22. 
xlix.  1-6. 
28-33. 
23-27. 
xlviii. 

xxv.  15-39. 

xxvi. -xlv. 
lii. 


The  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
texts  was  noticed  by  the  critical  writers  of  the 
Early  Church  (Origen,  Ep.  ad  African.  Hieron. 
Praef.  in  Jerem.').  For  fuller  details  tending 
to  a conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Greek  translation,  see  Keil,  Einleit. 
(1.  c.),  and  the  authors  there  referred  to. 

Supposed  Interpolations. — The  genuineness  of 
some  portions  of  this  book  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, partly  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  presents  a purer  text,  partly  on  internal 
and  more  conjectural  grounds.  The  following 
tables  indicate  the  chief  passages  affected  by  each 
class  of  objections. 


1.  As  omitted  in  the  LXX. 

(1.)  x.  6,  7,  8,  10. 

(2.)  xxvii.  7. 

(3.)  xxvii.  16-21  [not  omitted  bur  with  many 
variations] . 

(4.)  xxxiii.  14-26. 

(5.)  xxxix.  4-13. 


2.  On  other  grounds. 


(1.)  x.  1-16.  As  being  altogether  the  work  of  a 
later  writer,  probably  the  so-called  Pseudo- 
Isaiah.  The  Aramaic  of  ver.  1 1 is  urged 
ae  confirming  this  view. 


(2.)  xxv.  11-14. 

(3.)  xxvii.  7. 

(4.)  xxxiii.  14-26. 

(5.)  xxxix.  1,  2,  4-13. 

(6.)  xxvii.-xxix.  As  showing,  in  the  shortened 


As  having  the  charac- 
ter of  vaticinia  ex 
eventu. 


form  of  the  prophet’s  name  (JVIDT),  and 
the  addition  of  the  epithet  “Jeremiah  the 
prophet ,”  the  revision  of  a later  writer. 

(7.)  xxx.-xxxiii.  As  partaking  of  the  character 
of  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

(8.)  xlviii.  As  betraying  in  language  and  state- 
ments the  interpolations  either  of  the  later 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  or  of  a still  later 
writer. 

(9.)  1.  li.  As  being  a vaticinium  ex  eventu , 
inserted  probably  by  the  writer  of  Is. 
xxxiv.,  and  foreign  in  language  and 
thought  to  the  general  character  of 
Jeremiah’s  prophecies. 

(10.)  lii.  As  being  a supplementary  addition 
to  the  book,  compiled  from  2 K.  xxv. 
and  other  sources. 


In  these,  as  in  other  questions  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  the  impugners  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  above  passages  are  for  the  most 
part — De  Wette,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Knobel: 
Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  Kiiper,  Keil,  Umbreit, 
are  among  the  chief  defenders.  (Comp.  Keil,  Ein- 
leitung,  § 76  ; and  for  a special  defence  of  1.  and 
li.  the  Monograph  of  Nagels  bach,  Jeremias  und  Ba- 
bylon.) 

V.  Literature. 

Origen,  Horn,  in  Jerem. 

Theodoret,  Schol.  in  Jerem.,  Opp.  ii.  p.  143. 

Hieron.  Comm,  in  Jerem.,  c.  i.-xxxii. 

Commentaries  by  Oecolampadius  (1530)  ; Cal- 
vin (1563);  Piscator  (1614);  Sanctius  (1618)  ; 
V enema  (1765)  ; Michaelis  (1793)  ; Blayney 
(1784)  ; Umbreit  (1842) ; Neumann  (1856) ; 
Dahler  (1825)  ; Henderson. 

The  following  treatises  may  also  be  consulted : — 

Schnurrer,  C.  F.,  Observationes  ad  vaticin.  Je- 
rem., 1793. 

Gaab.  Erklarung  schwerer  Stellen  in  d.  Weis- 
sag.  Jerem.,  1824. 

Hensler,  Bemerkk.  iiber  Stellen  in  Jerem. 
Weissag.,  1805. 

Spohn,  Jerem . Vates  e vers.  Jud.  Alex.,  1794. 

Kiiper,  Jerem.  librorum  Sacrorum  interpres  et 
vindex , 1837. 

Movers,  De  utriusque  recensionis  vaticin.  Jerem. 
indole  et  origine,  1837. 

Wiehalhaus,  De  Jerem.  versione  Alex.,  1847. 

Hengstenberg,  Christologie  des  A.  T.  (Section 
on  Jeremiah).  [E.  H.  P.] 

JEREMI'AH.  Seven  other  persons  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 

(1.)  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  father  of  Hamutal 
wife  of  Josiah,  2 K.  xxiii.  31. 

(2.)  (3.)  (4.)  Three  warriors — two  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad — in  David’s  army,  1 Chr.  xii.  4,  10,  13. 

(5.)  One  of  the  “mighty  men  of  valour”  of 
the  trans-Jordanic  half-tribe  of'  Manasseh,  1 Chr. 
v.  24. 

(6.)  A priest  of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second  or 
third  of  the  21  courses  which  are  apparently  enu- 
merated in  Neh.  x.  2-8.  He  is  mentioned  again, 
i.  e.  the  course  which  was  called  after  him  is,  in 
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Neh.  xii.  1;  and  we  are  told  at  v.  12  that  the 
personal  name  of  the  head  of  this  course  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  was  Hananiah.  This  course,  or  its 
chief,  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  34). 

(7.)  The  father  of  Jaazaniah  the  Rechabite,  Jer. 
xxxv.  3. 

JEREMI'AS  ('Upepias:  Jeremias,  Hieremias). 
1.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ecclus.  xlix.  6 ; 

2 Macc.  xv.  14 ; Matt.  xvi.  14.  [Jeremiah  ; 
Jeremy.] 

2.  1 Esd.  ix.  34.  [Jeremai.] 

JER'EMY  ('lepeplas : Jeremias,  Hieremias ), 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  1 Esd.  i.  28,  32,  47,  57  ; 
ii.  1 ; 2 Esd.  ii.  18  ; 2 Macc.  ii.  1,  5,  7 ; Matt.  ii. 
17 ; xxvii.  9.  [Jeremiah  ; Jeremias.]  These 
abbreviated  forms  were  much  in  favour  about  the 
time  that  the  A.  Y.  was  translated.  Elsewhere  we 
find  Esay  for  Isaiah  ; and  in  the  Homilies  such 
abbreviations  as  Zachary,  Toby,  &c.,  are  frequent. 

JER'IBAI  ('H'“V  : ’I aptfii ; Alex.  ’Iapi/3at : 
Jeribai),  one  of  the  Bene-Elnaam,  named  among 
the  heroes  of  David’s  guard  in  the  supplemental  list 
of  1 Chronicles  (xi.  46). 

JERTCITO  J’recho,  Num.  xxii.  1 ; also 

inn'.,  J’richo,  Josh.  ii.  1,  2,  3 ; and  niTT, 
J’richoh,  1 K.  xvi.  34 ; Eriha,  “ place 

of  fragrance,”  from  ITI"!,  Ruach,  “ to  breathe,” 
nnn,  il  to  smell :”  older  commentators  derive  it 
from  m\  Jareach, “ the  moona;”  also  from  rvn? 
Ravach , “ to  be  broad,”  as  in  a wide  plain ; 
‘I epLxd  5 Strabo  and  Josephus,  ‘Upixovs),  a city 
of  high  antiquity,  and,  for  those  days,  of  consider- 
able importance,  situated  in  a plain  traversed  by 
the  Jordan,  and  exactly  over  against  where  that 
river  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua 
(Josh.  iii.  16).  Such  was  either  its  vicinity,  or 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  that  Gilgal,  which 
formed  their  primary  encampment,  stood  in  its  east 
border  (iv.  19).  That  it  had  a king  is  a very 
secondary  consideration,  for  almost  every  small  town 
had  one  (xii.  9-24) ; in  fact  monarchy  was  the 
only  form  of  government  known  to  those  primitive 
times — the  government  of  the  people  of  God  pre- 
senting a marked  exception  to  prevailing  usage. 
But  Jericho  was  further  enclosed  by  walls — a fenced 
city — its  walls  were  so  considerable  that  at  least 
one  person  (Rahab)  had  a house  upon  them  (ii.  15), 
and  its  gates  were  shut,  as  throughout  the  East 
still,  “ when  it  was  dark”  (v.  5).  Again,  the  spoil 
that  was  found  in  it  betokened  its  affluence — Ai, 
Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron,  Debir, 
and  even  Hazor,  evidently  contained  nothing  worth 
mentioning  in  comparison — besides  sheep,  oxen,  and 
asses,  we  hear  of  vessels  of  brass  and  iron.  These 
possibly  may  have  been  the  first-fruits  of  those 
brass  foundries  “ in  the  plain  of  Jordan  ” of  which 
Solomon  afterwards  so  largely  availed  himself  (2 
Chr.  iv.  17).  Silver  and  gold  was  found  in  such 
abundance  that  one  man  (A  chan)  could  appropriate 
stealthily  200  shekels  (100  oz.  avoird.,  see  Lewis, 
Heb.  Rep.  vi.  57)  of  the  former,  and  “ a wedge  of 
gold  of  50  shekels  (25  oz.)  weight ;”  “ a goodly 


* In  which  case  it  would  probably  be  a remnant  of 
the  old  Canaanitish  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  has  left  its  traces  in  such  names  as  Chesil, 


Babylonish  garment,”  purloined  in  the  same  dis- 
honesty, may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  a then 
existing  commerce  between  Jericho  and  the  far  East 
(Josh.  vi.  24,  vii.  21).  In  fact  its  situation  alone 
— in  so  noble  a plain  and  contiguous  to  so  prolific  a 
river — would  bespeak  its  importance  in  a country 
where  these  natural  advantages  have  been  always 
so  highly  prized,  and  in  an  age  when  people  de- 
pended so  much  more  upon  the  indigenous  resources 
of  nature  than  they  are  compelled  to  do  now.  But 
for  the  curse  of  Joshua  (vi.  26)  doubtless  Jericho 
might  have  proved  a more  formidable  counter- 
charm  to  the  city  of  David  than  even  Samaria. 

Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  to  which 
the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua  from  Shittim: 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Rahab  the  harlot 
upon  the  wall,  and  departed,  having  first  promised  to 
save  her  and  all  that  were  found  in  her  house  from 
destruction  (ii.  1-21).  In  the  annihilation  of  the  city 
that  ensued  this  promise  was  religiously  observed. 
Her  house  was  recognised  by  the  scarlet  line  bound 
in  the  window  from  which  the  spies  were  let  down, 
and  she  and  her  relatives  were  taken  out  of  it,  and 
“lodged  without  the  camp;”  but  it  is  nowhere 
said  or  implied  that  her  house  escaped  the  general 
conflagration.  That  she  “ dwelt  in  Israel  ” for  the 
future ; that  she  married  Salmon  son  of  Naasson, 
“ prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,”  and  had  by  him 
Boaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth  and  progenitor  of  David 
and  of  our  Lord ; and  lastly,  that  she  is  the  first 
and  only  Gentile  name  that  appears  in  the  list  of 
the  faithful  of  the  O.  T.  given  by  St.  Paul  (Josh, 
vi.  25  ; 1 Chr.  ii.  10;  Matt.  i.  5 ; Heb.  xi.  31), 
all  these  facts  surely  indicate  that  she  did  not  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  the  accursed  site : and,  if  so,  and  in 
absence  of  all  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  how 
could  it  ever  have  been  inferred  that  her  house 
was  left  standing  ? 

Such  as  it  had  been  left  by  Joshua,  such  it  was 
bestowed  by  him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  21),  and  from  this  time  a long  interval 
elapses  before  Jericho  appears  again  upon  the  scene. 
It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
David  in  connexion  with  his  embassy  to  the  Am- 
monite king  (2  Sam.  x.  5).  And  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  its  second  foundation  under  Hiei 
the  Bethelite  is  recorded — upon  whom  the  curse  of 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  descended  in  full  force 
(1  K.  xau.  34) — would  certainly  seem  to  imply 
that  up  to  that  time  its  site  had  been  uninhabited. 
It  is  true  that  mention  is  made  of  “ a city  of  palm- 
trees”  (Judg.  i.  16,  and  iii.  13)  in  existence  appa- 
rently at  the  time  when  spoken  of ; and  that 
Jericho  is  twice — once  before  its  first  overthrow, 
and  once  after  its  second  foundation — designated  by 
that  name  (see  Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  and  2 Chr.  xxvii. 
15).  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  city  mentioned  in  tne  book  of  Judges,  and 
as  in  the  territory  of  Judah,  with  Jericho.  How- 
ever, once  actually  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slowly 
into  consequence.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  the 
sons  of  the  prophet's  sought  retirement  from  the 
world  : Elisha  “ healed  the  spring  of  the  waters  ; ” 
and  over  and  against  it,  beyond  Jordan,  Elijah 
“ went  up  by  a whirlwind  into  heaven  ” (2  K.  ii.  1- 
22).  In  its  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chaldeans  (2  Iv.  xxv.  5 ; Jer.  xxxix.  5).  By  what 
may  be  called  a retrospective  account  of  it,  we  may 


Bethshemesh,  and  others  (see  Idolatry,  p.  8615), 
which  may  have  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  wor- 
ship indicated  in  the  names  they  hear. 
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infer  that  Iliel’s  restoration  had  not  utterly  failed  ; 
for  in  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  the  “ children 
of  Jericho,”  345  in  number,  are  comprised  (Ez.  iii. 
34  ; Neh.  vii.  36)  ; and  it  is  even  implied  that  they 
removed  thither  again,  for  the  men  of  Jericho 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  that  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  that  was  next  to  the  sheep-gate 
(Neh.  iii.  2).  We  now  enter  upon  its  more  modern 
phase.  The  Jericho  of  the  days  of  Josephus  was 
distant  150  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  50  from 
the  Jordan.  It  lay  in  a plain,  overhung  by  a 
barren  mountain  whose  roots  ran  northwards  to- 
wards Scythopolis,  and  southwards  in  the  direction 
of  Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea.  These  formed  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  plain.  Eastwards,  its 
barriers  were  the  mountains  of  Moab,  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain — 
the  great  plain  as  it  was  called — flowed  the  Jordan, 
and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were  two  lakes : 
Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweetness,  and  Asphal- 
tites  for  its  bitterness.  Away  from  the  Jordan  it 
was  parched  and  unhealthy  during  summer  ; but 
during  winter,  even  when  it  snowed  at  Jerusalem, 
the  inhabitants  here  wore  linen  garments.  Hard 
by  Jericho — bursting  forth  close  to  the  site  of  the 
old  city,  which  Joshua  took  on  his  entrance  into 
Canaan — was  a most  exuberant  fountain,  whose 
waters,  before  noted  for  their  contrary  properties, 
had  received,  proceeds  Josephus,  through  Elisha’s 
prayers,  their  then  wonderfully  salutary  and  pro- 
lific efficacy.  Within  its  range— 70  stadia  (Strabo 
says  100)  by  20 — the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  unex- 
ampled ; palms  of  various  names  and  properties, 
some  that  produced  honey  scarce  inferior  to  that  of 
the  neighbourhood — opobalsamum,  the  choicest  of 
indigenous  fruits — Cyprus  (Ar.  “ el-henna  ”)  and 
myrobalanum  (“Zukkum”)  throve  there  beauti- 
fully, and  thickly  dotted  about  in  pleasure-grounds 
( B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3).  Wisdom  herself  did  not  disdain 
comparison  with  “the  rose-plants  of  Jericho” 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  14).  Well  might  Strabo  ( Geogr . 
xvi.  2,  §41,  ed.  Muller)  conclude  that  its  revenues 
were  considerable.  By  the  Romans  Jericho  was 
first  visited  under  Pompey : he  encamped  there  for 
a single  night;  and  subsequently  destroyed  two 
forts,  Threx  and  Taurus,  that  commanded  its  ap- 
proaches (Strabo,  ibid.  §40).  Gabinius,  in  his 
re-settlement  of  Judaea,  made  it  one  of  the  five 
seats  of  assembly  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  8,  §5).  With 
Herod  the  Great  it  rose  to  still  greater  prominence ; 
it  had  been  found  full  of  treasure  of  all  kinds,  as  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  so  by  his  Roman  allies  who 
sacked  it  (ibid.  i.  15,  §6) ; and  its  revenues  were 
eagerly  sought,  and  rented  by  the  wily  tyrant  from 
Cleopatra,  to  whom  Antony  had  assigned  them  {Ant. 
xv.  4,  §2).  Not  long  afterwards  he  built  a fort 
there,  which  he  called  “ Cyprus”  in  honour  of  his 
mother  (ibid.  xvi.  5)  ; a tower,  which  he  called  in 
honour  of  his  brother  “ Phasaelus  ; ” and  a number 
of  new  palaces — superior  in  their  construction  to 
those  which  had  existed  there  previously — which 
he  named  after  his  friends.  He  even  founded  a 
new  town,  higher  up  the  plain,  which  he  called, 
like  the  tower,  Phasaelis  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §9).  If  he 
did  not  make  Jericho  his  habitual  residence,  he  at 
least  retired  thither  to  die — and  to  be  mourned,  if 
he  could  have  got  his  plan  carried  out — and  it  was 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  Jericho  that  the  news  of  his 
death  was  announced  to  the  assembled  soldiers  and 
people  by  Salome  ( B . /.  i.  38,  §8).  Soon  after- 
wards the  palace  was  burnt,  and  the  town  plun- 
dered by  one  Simon,  a revolutionary  that  had  been 


slave  to  Herod  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §6)  ; but  Archeh  us 
rebuilt  the  former  sumptuously — founded  a new 
town  in  the  plain,  that  bore  his  own  name — and, 
most  important  of  all,  diverted  water  from  a village 
called  Neaera,  to  irrigate  the  plain  which  he  had 
planted  with  palms  {Ant.  xvii.  13,  §1).  Thus 
Jericho  was  once  more  “ a city  of  palms  ” when 
our  Lord  visited  it ; such  as  Herod  the  Great  and 
Archelaus  had  left  it,  such  He  saw  it.  As  the  city 
that  had  so  exceptionally  contributed  to  His  own 
ancestry — as  the  city  which  had  been  the  first 
to  fall — amidst  so  much  ceremony — before  “ the 
captain  of  the  Lord’s  host,  and  His  servant  Joshua” 
— we  may  well  suppose  that  His  eyes  surveyed  it 
with  unwonted  interest.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  rocky  heights  overhanging  it  (hence 
called  by  tradition  the  Quarentana),  that  He  was 
assailed  by  the  Tempter ; and  over  against  it, 
according  to  tradition  likewise,  He  had  been  pre- 
viously baptized  in  the  Joi'dan.  Here  He  restored 
sight  to  the  blind  (two  certainly,  perhaps  three, 
St.  Matt.  xx.  30 ; St.  Mark  x.  46 : this  was  in 
leaving  Jericho.  St.  Luke  says  “ as  He  was  come 
nigh  unto  Jericho,”  &c.,  xviii.  35).  Here  the  de- 
scendant of  Rahab  did  not  disdain  the  hospitality  of 
Zacchaeus  the  publican — an  office  which  was  likely 
to  be  lucrative  enough  in  so  rich  a city.  Finally, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  was  laid  the  scene 
of  His  story  of  the  good  Samaritan,  which,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a real  occurrence  throughout, 
at  least  derives  interest  from  the  fact,  that  robbers 
have  ever  been  the  terror  of  that  precipitous  road ; 
and  so  formidable  had  they  proved  only  just  before 
the  Christian  era,  that  Pompey  had  been  induced  to 
undertake  the  destruction  of  their  strongholds 
(Strabo,  as  before,  xvi.  2,  §40 ; comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
xx.  6,  §1,  et  seq.).  Dagon,  or  Docus  (1  Macc. 
xvi.  15;  comp.  ix.  50),  where  Ptolemy  assas- 
sinated his  father-in-law,  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
may  have  been  one  of  these. 

Posterior  to  the  Gospels  the  chronicle  of  Jericho 
may  be  briefly  told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of 
the  toparchies  of  Judaea  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3,  §5),  but 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  a great  measure  when 
he  encamped  there  (ibid.  iv.  8,  §2).  He  left  a gar- 
rison on  his  departure — not  necessarily  the  10th 
legion,  which  is  only  stated  to  have  marched 
through  Jericho — which  was  still  there  when  Titus 
advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it  asked  how  Jericho 
was  destroyed  ? Evidently  by  Vespasian  ; for 
Josephus,  rightly  understood,  is  not  so  silent  as  Dr. 
Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  i.  566,  2nd  ed.)  thinks.  The 
city  pillaged  and  burnt  in  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9,  §1 , was 
clearly  Jericho  with  its  adjacent  villages,  and  not 
Gerasa,  as  may  be  seen  at  once  by  comparing  the 
language  there  with  that  of  c.  8,  §2,  and  the  agent 
was  Vespasian.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  {Onomast. 
s.  v.)  say  that  it  was  destroyed  when  Jerusalem 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  They  further  add 
that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt — they  do  not  say  by 
whom — and  still  existed  in  their  day ; nor  had  the 
ruins  of  the  two  preceding  cities  been  obliterated. 
Could  Hadrian  possibly  have  planted  a colony  there 
when  he  passed  through  Judaea  and  founded  Aelia  ? 
(Dion  Cass.  Hist.  lxix.  c.  11,  ed.  Sturz. ; more  at 
large  Chron.  Paschal.  254,  ed.  Du  Fresne.)  The 
discovery  which  Origen  made  there  of  a version  of 
the  O.  T.  (the  5th  in  his  Hexapla),  together  with 
sundry  MSS.,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  suggests  that  it 
could  not  have  been  wholly  without  inhabitants 
(Euseb.  E.  H.  vi.  16  ; S.  Epiphan.  Lib.  do  Pond, 
et  Mensur.  circa  med.) ; or  again,  as  is  perhaps 
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more  probable,  did  a Christian  settlement  arise  J 
\here  under  Constantine,  when  baptisms  in  the 
Jordan  began  to  be  the  rage?  That  Jericho  became 
an  episcopal  see  about  that  time  under  Jerusalem 
appears  from  more  than  one  ancient  Notitia  ( Geo- 
graph. S.  a Carolo  Paulo,  306,  and  the  Parergon 
appended  to  it ; comp.  William  of  Tyre,  Hist.  lib. 
xxiii.  ad  f.).  Its  bishops  subscribed  to  various 
councils  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries  (ibid, 
and  Le  Quien’s  Oriens  Christian,  iii.  654).  Jus- 
tinian, we  are  told,  restored  a hospice  there,  and 
likewise  a church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  (Procop. 
De  Aedif.  v.  9).  As  early  as  a.d.  337,  when  the 
Bourdeaux  pilgrim  (ed.  Wesseling)  visited  it,  a 
house  existed  there  which  was  pointed  out,  after 
the  manner  of  those  days,  as  the  house  of  Rahab. 
This  was  roofless  when  Arculfus  saw  it ; and  not 
only  so,  but  the  third  city  was  likewise  in  ruins 
(Adamn.  de  Locis  S.  ap  Migne,  Patrolog.  C. 
lxxxviii.  799).  Had  Jericho  been  visited  by  an 
earthquake,  as  Antoninus  reports  (ap.  Ugol.  The- 
saur.  vii.  p.  mccxiii.,  and  note  to  c.  3),  and  as  Syria 
certainly  was,  in  the  27th  year  of  Justinian,  A.D. 
553  ? If  so,  we  can  well  understand  the  restora- 
tions already  referred  to  ; and  when  Antoninus  adds 
that  the  house  of  Rahab  had  now  become  a hospice 
and  oratory,  we  might  almost  pronounce  that  this 
was  the  very  hospice  which  had  been  restored  by 
that  emperor.  Again,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Chris- 
tian Jericho  receive  no  injury  from  the  Persian 
Romizan,  the  ferocious  general  of  Chosroes  II. 
a.d.  614?  (Bar-Hebraei,  Chron.  99,  Lat.  v.  ed. 
Kirsch).  It  would  rather  seem  that  there  were 
more  religious  edifices  in  the  7th  than  in  the  6th 
century  round  about  it.  According  to  Arculfus 
one  church  marked  the  site  of  Gilgal ; another  the 
spot  where  our  Lord  was  supposed  to  have  deposited 
His  garments  previously  to  His  baptism ; a third 
within  the  precincts  of  a vast  monastery  dedicated 
to  St.  John,  situated  upon  some  rising  ground 
overlooking  the  Jordan.  (See  as  before.)  Jericho 
meanwhile  had  disappeared  as  a town  to  rise  no 
more.  Churches  and  monasteries  sprung  up  around 
it  on  all  sides,  but  only  to  moulder  away  in  their 
turn.  The  anchorite  caves  in  the  rocky  flanks  of 
the  Quarentana  are  the  most  striking  memorial 
that  remains  of  early  or  mediaeval  enthusiasm. 
Arculfus  speaks  of  a diminutive  race — Canaanites 
he  calls  them — that  inhabited  the  plain  in  great 
numbers  in  his  day.  They  have  retained  posses- 
sion of  those  fairy  meadow-lands  ever  since,  and 
have  made  their  head-quarters  for  some  centuries 
round  the  “square  tower  or  castle”  first  men- 
tioned by  Willebrand  (ap.  Leon.  Allat.  'Zv/j./alkt. 
p.  151)  in  A.D.  1211,  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  Saracens,  whose  work  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been,  though  it  has  since  been  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  house  of  Zacchaeus.  Their  village 
is  by  Brocardus  (ap.  Canis.  Thesaur.  iv.  16),  in 
A.d.  1230,  styled  “ a vile  place ;”  by  Sir  J. 
Maundeville,  in  A.D.  1322,  “a  little  village;” 
and  by  Henry  Maundrell,  in  a.d.  1697,  “ a poor 
nasty  village ;”  in.  which  verdict  all  modern  tra- 
vellers that  have  ever  visited  Biha  must  concur. 
(See  Early  Travels  in  P.  by  Wright,  pp.  177  and 
451).  They  are  looked  upon  by  the  Arabs  as  a 
debased  race ; and  are  probably  nothing  more  or 
less  than  veritable  Gipsies,  who  are  still  to  be  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Frank  mountain 
near  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  heights  round  the 
village  and  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  desert,  and 
are  still  called  “ Scomunicati”  by -the  native  Chris- 
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tians — one  of  the  names  applied  to  them  when 
they  first  attracted  notice  in  Europe  in  the  15th 
century  (i.  e.  from  feigning  themselves  “ penitents  ” 
and  under  censure  of  the  Pope.  See  Hoyland’s 
Histor.  Survey  of  the  G.  p.  18;  also  the  G.  a 
poem  by  A.  P.  Stanley). 

Jericho  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  re- 
stored as  a town  by  the  crusaders ; but  its  plain? 
had  not  ceased  to  be  prolific,  and  were  extensively 
cultivated  and  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  gardens 
by  the  monks  (Phocas  ap.  Leon.  Allat.  'So/a/alkt. 
(c.  20),  p.  31).  They  seem  to  have  been  included 
in  the  domains  of  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 
and  as  such  were  bestowed  by  Arnulf  upon  his 
niece  as  a dowry  (Wm.  of  Tyre,  Hist.  xi.  15). 
Twenty-five  year’s  afterwards  we  find  Melisendis, 
wife  of  king  Fulco,  assigning  them  to  the  convent 
of  Bethany,  which  she  had  founded  A.D.  1137. 

The  site  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho  is  with 
reason  placed  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  i.  552- 
568)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  cf  the  foun- 
tain of  Elisha ; and  that  of  the  second  (the  city  of 
the  N.T.  and  of  Josephus)  at  the  opening  of  the 
Wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  half  an  hour  from  the 
fountain.  These  are  precisely  the  sites  that  one 
would  infer  from  Josephus.  On  the  other  hand  we 
are  much  more  inclined  to  refer  the  ruined  aque- 
ducts round  Jericho  to  the  irrigations  of  Archelaus 
(see  above)  than  to  any  hypothetical  “ culture  or 
preparation  of  sugar  by  the  Saracens.”  Jacob  of 
Vitry  says  but  generally,  that  the  plains  of  the 
Jordan  produced  canes  yielding  sugar  in  abundance 
— from  Lebanon  to  the  Dead  Sea — and  when  he 
speaks  of  the  mode  in  which  sugar  was  obtained  ^ 
from  them,  he  is  rather  describing  what  was  done 
in  Syria  than  any  where  near  Jericho  {Hist.  Hie- 
rosol.  c.  93).  Besides,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  the  same  sugar-yielding  reeds  or  canes 
there  spoken  of  are  not  still  as  plentiful  as  ever 
they  were  within  range  of  the  Jordan-  (see  Lynch’s 
Narrative,  events  of  April  16,  also  p.  266-7). 
Almost  every  reed  in  these  regions  distils  a sugary 
juice,  and  almost  every  herb  breathes  fragrance. 
Palms  have  indeed  disappeared  (there  was  a soli- 
tary one  remaining  not  long  since)  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  “ city  of  palms  ;”  yet  there  were 
groves  of  them  in  the  days  of  Arculfus,  and  palm- 
branches  could  still  be  cut  there  when  Fulcherius 
traversed  the  Jordan,  A.D.  1100  (ap.  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos , vol.  i,  part  1,  p.  402).  The  fig- 
mulberry  or  “ tree-fig  ” of  Zacchaeus — which  all 
modern  travellers  confound  with  our  Acer  pseudo - 
platanus,  or  common  sycamore  (see  Diet,  d’ Hist. 
Nat.  tom.  xliii.  p.  218,  and  Cruden’s  Concord, 
s.  v.) — mentioned  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  and  by 
Antoninus,  no  longer  exists.  The  opobalsamum 
has  become  extinct  both  in  Egypt — whither  Cleo- 
patra is  said  to  have  transplanted  it — and  in  its 
favourite  vale,  Jericho.  The  myrobalanum  ( Zuk - 
hum  of  the  Arabs)  alone  survives,  and  from  its 
nut  oil  is  still  extracted.  Honey  may  be  still 
found  here  and  there,  in  the  nest  ot  the  wild  bee. 
Fig-trees,  maize,  and  cucumbers,  may  be  said  to 
comprise  all  that  is  now  cultivated  in  the  plain  ; 
but  wild  flowers  of  brightest  and  most  varied  hue 
bespangle  the  rich  herbage  on  all  sides. 

Lastly,  the  bright  yellow  apples  of  Sodom  are 
still  to  be  met  with  round  Jericho ; though  Jose- 
phus {Bell.  Jud.  iv.  84)  and  others  (Havercamp, 
ad  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  40,  and  Jacob  of  Vitry,  as 
above)  make  their  locality  rather  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea ; and  some  modern  travellers  assert  that 
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they  are  found  out  of  Palestine  no  less  (. Bibl . Res. 

i.  522,  et  seq.').  In  fact  there  are  two  different  plants 
that,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  have  obtained  that 
name,  both  bearing  bright  yellow  fruit  like  apples, 
but  with  no  more  substance  than  fungus-balls.  The 
former  or  larger  sort  seems  confined  in  Palestine  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while  the  latter 
or  smaller  sort  abounds  near  Jericho.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 
JERI'EL  (‘ptOT : ’I epi^A:  Jeriel),  a man  of 
Issachar,  one  of  the  six  heads  of  the  house  of  Tola 
at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

JERE'MOTH  (rtoT : 'lap^cie,  ’I epinobO  : 

Jerimoth,  JerimutK). 

1.  (’A pifxuO.)  A Benjamite  chief,  a son  of  the 
house  of  Beriah  of  Elpaal,  according  to  an  obscure 
genealogy  of  the  age  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14; 
comp.  12  and  18).  His  family  dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
as  distinguished. from  the  other  division  of  the  tribe, 
located  at  Gibeon  (ver.  28). 

2.  A Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mushi  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
23) ; elsewhere  called  Jerimoth. 

3.  Son  of  Heman  ; head  of  the  13th  course  of 
musicians  in  the  Divine  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  22). 
In  ver.  4 the  name  is  Jerimoth. 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  and,  5.  (5A pfxcid) 
one  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  taken  strange 
wives ; but  put  them  away,  and  offered  each  a ram 
for  a trespass  offering,  at  the  persuasion  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  26,  27).  In  Esdras  the  names  are  respec- 
tively Hieremoth  and  Jarimoth. 

6.  The  name  which  appears  in  the  same  list  as 
“ and  R a moth  ” (ver.  29) — following  the  correction 
of  the  Keri — is  in  the  original  text  (Cetib)  Jeremoth, 
in  which  form  also  it  stands  in  1 Esd.  ix.  30,  Tepe- 
udod,  A.  V.  Hieremoth.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JERI'AH  (-inn',  i.  e.  Yeri-yahu : Tepid ; 
E Kb  Las ; Alex.  TeSias:  Jeriau),  a Kohathite  Levite, 
chief  of  the  great  house  of  Hebron  when  David 
organised  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23: 
in  the  latter  passage  the  name  of  Hebron  has  been 
omitted  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.).  The 
same  man  is  mentioned  again,  though  with  a slight 
difference  in  his  name,  as 

JERI'JAH  (rn» : Ovplas  ; Alex.  T wpias  : 
Jeria),  in  1 Chr.  xxvi.  31.  The  difference  con- 
sists in  the  omission  of  the  final  u,  not  in  the 
insertion  of  the  j,  which  our  translators  should 
have  added  in  the  former  case. 

JER’IMOTH  (IYl»n? : ’ lepiy. T apLp.de, 
T epifioiO  : Jerimoth ). 

1.  Son  or  descendant  of  Bela,  according  to 
1 Chr.  vii.  7,  and  founder  of  a Benjamite  house, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  David  (ver.  2).  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as 

2.  (’Api|uou0;  Alex.  T apifiovd:  JerimutK),  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).  [Bela.] 

3.  (DiD'T',  i.  e.  Jeremoth.)  A son  of  Becher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  8),  and  head  of  another  Benjamite 
house.  [Becher.] 

4.  Son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Merari,  and  head  of 
one  of  the  families  of  the  Merarites  which  were 
counted  in  the  census  of  the  Levites  taken  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  30).  [See  Jeremoth,  2.] 

5.  Son  of  Heman,  head  of  the  15th  ward  of 

a According  to  the  old  Jewish  tradition  preserved 
by  Jerome  ( Qucest . Rebr.  2 Sam.  xvi.  10),  Nebat, 
the  father  of  Jeroboam,  was  identical  with  Shimei  of 
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musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  22).  In  the  latter  he  is 
called  Jeremoth.  [Heman.] 

6.  Son  of  Azriel,  “ ruler”  (“Pjl})  of  the  tribe  ol 
Naphtali  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19) 
The  same  persons,  called  rulers,  are  in  ver.  22  called 
“ princes”  (D'Ht^)  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

7.  (T  epipSvd]  Alex.’E  ppovO.)  Son  of  king  David, 
whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
Rehoboam,  her  cousin  Abihail  being  the  other  (2  Chr. 
xi.  18).  As  Jerimoth  is  not  named  in  the  list  of 
children  by  David’s  wives  in  1 Chr.  iii.  or  xiv.  4-7, 
it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  was  the  son  of  a concubine, 
and  this  in  fact  is  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome, 
Quaestiones,  ad  loc.).  It  is  however  questionable 
whether  Rehoboam  would  have  married  the  grand- 
child of  a concubine  even  of  the  great  David.  The 
passage  2 Chr.  xi.  18  is  not  quite  clear,  since  the 
word  11  daughter  ” is  a correction  of  the  Keri : the 
original  text  had  i.  e.  “ son.” 

8.  A Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the 

overseers  of  offerings  and  dedicated  things  placed  in 
the  chambers  of  the  temple,  who  were  under 
Cononiah  and  Shimei  the  Levites,  by  command 
of  Hezekiah,  and  Azariah  the  high-priest  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JERI'OTH  (nijPT  : T epid0),  according  to 
our  A.  Y.  and  the  LXX.,  one  of  the  elder  Caleb’s 
wives  (1  Chr.  ii.  18)  ; but  according  to  the  Vulgate 
she  was  his  daughter  by  his  first  wife  Azubah.  The 
Heb.  text  seems  evidently  corrupt,  and  will  not 
make  sense ; but  the  probability  is  that  Jerioth  was 
a daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron.  (In  this  case 
we  ought  to  read  rmj>  T^in.)  The 

Latin  version  of  Santes  Pagninus,  which  makes 
Azubah  and  Jerioth  both  daughter's  of  Caleb,  and 
the  note  of  Vatablus,  which  makes  I shah  (A.  V. 
“ wife  ”)  a proper  name  and  a third  daughter,  are 
clearly  wrong,  as  it  appears  from  ver.  19  that 
Azubah  was  Caleb’s  wife.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEROBO  AM  (DID?;  = Yarab’am  ; Tepo- 
fiod/jL).  The  name  signifies  “ whose  people  is 
many,”  and  thus  has  nearly  the  same  meaning 
with  Rehoboam,  “ enlarger  of  the  people.”  Both 
names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, and  were  probably  suggested  by  the  increase 
of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time. 

1.  The  first  king  of  the  divided  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  ancient  authorities  for  his  reign  and  his  wars 
were  “ the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  ” (1  K. 
xiv.  19),  and  “ the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  ” (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  The 
extant  account  of  his  life  is  given  in  two  versions, 
so  different  from  each  other,  and  yet  each  so  ancient, 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  choose  between  them.  The 
one  usually  followed  is  that  contained  in  the  He- 
brew text,  and  in  one  portion  of  the  LXX.  The 
other  is  given  in  a separate  account  inserted  by  the 
LXX.  at  1 K.  xi.  43,  and  xii.  24.  This  last  con- 
tains such  evident  marks  of  authenticity  in  some  of 
its  details,  and  is  so  much  more  full  than  the  other, 
that  it  will  be  most  conveniently  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  biography  of  this  remarkable  man,  as  the 
nearest  approach  which,  in  the  contradictory  state 
of  the  text,  we  can  now  make  to  the  truth. 

I.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Ephraimite  of  the  name 
of  Nebat ; a his  father  had  died  whilst  he  was  young  ; 

Gera,  who  was  the  first  to  insult  David  in  his  flight, 
and  the  “ first  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph”  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  return. 
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but  his  mother,  who  had  been  a person  of  loose 
character  (LXX.),  lived  in  her  widowhood,  trusting 
apparently  to  her  son  for  support.  Her  name  is 
variously  given  as  Zeruah  (Heb.),  or  Sarira 
(LXX.),  and  the  place  of  their  abode  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  is  given  either  as  Zereda,  or 
(LXX.)  as  Sarira : in  the  latter  case,  indicating  that 
there  was  some  connexion  between  the  wife  of  Nebat 
and  her  residence. 

At  the  time  when  Solomon  was  constructing 
the  fortifications  of  Millo  underneath  the  citadel  of 
Zion,  his  sagacious  eye  discovered  the  strength  and 
activity  of  a young  Ephraimite  who  was  employed 
on  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  super- 
intendant  (IpD,  A.  Y.  “ruler”)  over  the  taxes 
and  labours  exacted  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(1  K.  xi.  28).  This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the- 
most  of  his  position.  He  completed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  man 
who  had  “enclosed  the  city  of  David”  (1  K.  xi. 
24 ; LXX.).  He  then  aspired  to  royal  state.  Like 
Absalom  before  him,  in  like  circumstances,  though 
now  on  a grander  scale,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  royal  establishment  itself,  he  kept 
300  chariots  and  horses  (LXX.),  and  at  last  was 
perceived  by  Solomon  to  be  aiming  at  the  monarchy. 

These  ambitious  designs  were  probably  fostered 
by  the  sight  of  the  growing  disaffection  of  the  great 
tribe  over  which  he  presided,  as  well  as  by  the 
alienation  of  the  Prophetic  order  from  the  house  of 
Solomon.  According  to  the  version  of  the  story 
in  the  Hebrew  text  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §7),  this 
alienation  was  made  evident  to  Jeroboam  very 
early  in  his  career.  He  was  leaving  Jerusalem, 
and  he  encountered  on  one  of  the  black-paved  roads 
which  ran  out  of  the  city,  Ahijah,  “ the  prophet” 
of  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  Ahijah  drew  him 
aside  from  the  road  into  the  field  (LXX.),  and,  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone,  the  Prophet,  who 
was  dressed  in  a new  outer  garment,  stripped  it  oft, 
and  tore  it  into  12  shreds ; 10  of  which  he  gave  to 
Jeroboam,  with  the  assurance  that  on  condition  oi’ 
his  obedience  to  His  laws,  God  would  establish  for 
him  a kingdom  and  dynasty  equal  to  that  of  David 
(1  K.  xi.  29-40). 

The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short  Jeroboam’s 
designs  occasioned  his  flight  into  Egypt.  There 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  Solomon’s  reign — in 
the  court  of  Shishak  (LXX.),  who  is  here  first 
named  in  the  sacred  narrative.  On  Solomon’s 
death,  he  demanded  Shishak’s  permission  to  return. 
Thp  Egyptian  king  seems,  in  his  reluctance,  to  ha?e 
offered  any  gift  which  Jeroboam  chose,  as  a reason 
for  his  remaining,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
marriage  with  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  the  Egyptian 
queen,  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  and  of  another 
princess  (LXX.)  who  had  married  the  Edomite 
chief,  Hadad.  A year  elapsed,  and  a son,  Abijah 
(or  Abijam),  was  born.  Then  Jeroboam  again  re- 
quested permission  to  depart,  which  was  granted  ; 
and  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  child  to  his 
native  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda,  which  he  fortified, 
and  which  in  consequence  became  a centre  for  his 
fellow  tribesmen  (1  K.  xi.  41,  xii.  24,  LXX.). 
Still  there  was  no  open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it 
was  in  this  period  of  suspense  (according  to  the 
LXX.)  that  a pathetic  incident  darkened  his  domes- 
tic history.  His  infant  son  fell  sick.  The  anxious 


b This  omission  is  however  borne  out  by  the  Hebrew 
text,  1 K.  xii.  20,  “ when  all  Israel  heard  that  J. 
was  come  again.”  i 
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ftithei  sent  his  wife  to  inquire  of  God  concerning 
him.  Jerusalem  would  have  been  the  obvious 
place  to  visit  for  this  purpose.  But  no  doubt  poli- 
tical reasons  forbade.  The  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Shiloh  was  nearer  at  hand  ; and  it  so  happened  that 
a prophet  was  now  residing  there,  of  the  highest 
repute.  It  was  Ahijah — the  same  who,  according 
to  the  common  version  of  the  story,  had  already 
been  in  communication  with  Jeroboam,  but  who, 
according  to  the  authority  we  are  now  following, 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion.  He  was 
60  years  of  age — but  was  prematurely  old,  and  his 
eyesight  had  already  failed  him.  He  was  living,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  poverty,  with  a boy  who  waited 
on  him,  and  with  his  own  little  children.  For  hirn 
and  for  them,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  brought  such 
gifts  as  were  thought  likely  to  be  acceptable ; ten 
loaves,  and  two  rolls  for  the  children  (LXX.),  a bunch 
of  raisins  (LXX.),  and  a jar  of  honey.  She  had  dis- 
guised herself,  to  avoid  recognition;  and  perhaps  these 
humble  gifts  were  part  of  the  plan.  But  the  blind 
prophet,  at  her  first  approach,  knew  who  was 
coming ; and  bade  his  boy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and 
invite  her  to  his  house  without  delay.  There  he 
warned  her  of  the  uselessness  of  her  gifts.  There 
was  a doom  on  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  not  to  be 
averted ; those  who  grew  up  in  it  and  died  in  the 
city  would  become  the  prey  of  the  hungry  dogs; 
they  who  died  in  the  country  would  be  devoured 
by  the  vultures.  This  child  alone  would  die  before 
the  calamities  of  the  house  arrived  ; “ They  shall 
mourn  for  the  child,  Woe,  O Lord,  for  in  him 
there  is  found  a good  word  regarding  the  Lord,” — 
or  according  to  the  other  version,  “ all  Israel  shall 
mourn  for  him,  and  bury  him  ; for  he  only  of  Je- 
roboam shall  come  to  the  grave,  because  in  him 
there  is  found  some  good  thing  toward  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam”  (1  K. 
xiv.  13,  LXX.  xii.).  The  mother  returned.  As 
she  re-entered  the  town  of  Sarira  (Heb.  Tirzah, 
1 K.  xiv.  17),  the  child  died.  The  loud  wail  of 
her  attendant  damsels  greeted  her  on  the  threshold 
(LXX.).  The  child  was  buried,  as  Ahijah  had 
foretold,  with  all  the  state  of  the  child  of  a royal 
house.  “ All  Israel  mourned  for  him”  (1  K.  xiv. 
18).  This  incident,  if  it  really  occurred  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in 
Jeroboam’s  career.  It  drove  him  from  his  ances- 
tral home,  and  it  gathered  the  sympathies  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  round  him.  He  left  Sarira  and 
came  to  Shechem.  The  Hebrew  text  describes  that 
he  was  sent  for.  The  LXX.  speaks  of  it  as  his 
own  act.  However  that  may  be,  he  was  thus  at 
the  head  of  the  northern  tribes,  when  Rehoboam, 
after  he  had  been  on  the  throne  for  somewhat  more 
than  a year,  came  up  to  be  inaugurated  in  that 
ancient  capital.  Then  (if  we  may  take  the  account 
already  given  of  Ahijah’s  interview  as  something 
separate  from  this),  for  the  second  time,  and  in  a 
like  manner,  the  Divine  intimation  of  his  future 
greatness  is  conveyed  to  him.  The  prophet  She- 
maiah,  the  Enlamite  (?)  (6  ’E vXafx'i,  LXX.)  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  same  acted  parable,  in  the  ten 
shreds  of  a new  unwashed  garment  (LXX.).  Then 
took  place  the  conference  with  Rehoboam  (Jeroboam 
appearing  in  it,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  noth 
in  the  LXX.),  and  the  final  revolt  ;e  which  ended 
(expressly  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  LXX.  by 


c The  cry  of  revolt,  1 K.  xii.  16,  is  the  same  aa  that 
in  2 Sam.  xv.  i 
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implication)  in  the  elevation  of  Jeroboam  to  the 
throne  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Shemaiah  re- 
mained on  the  spot  and  deterred  Rehoboam  from  an 
attack.  Jeroboam  entered  at  once  on  the  duties  of 
his  new  situation,  and  fortified  Shechem  as  his  ca- 
pital on  the  west,  and  Penuel  (close  by  the  old 
Transjordanic  capital  of  Mahanaim)  on  the  east. 

II.  Up  to  this  point  there  had  been  nothing  to 
disturb  the  anticipations  of  the  Prophetic  Order  and 
of  the  mass  of  Israel  as  to  the  glory  of  Jeroboam’s 
future.  But  from  this  moment  one  fatal  error 
crept,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  policy,  which  under- 
mined his  dynasty  and  tarnished  his  name  as  the 
first  king  of  Israel,  The  political  disruption  of  the 
kingdom  was  complete  ; but  its  religious  unity  was 
as  yet  unimpaired.  He  feared  that  the  yearly  pil- 
grimages to  Jerusalem  would  undo  all  the  work 
which  he  effected,  and  he  took  the  bold  step  of 
rending  it  asunder.  Two  sanctuaries  of  venerable 
antiquity  existed  already— one  at  the  southern,  the 
other  at  the  northern  extremity  of  his  dominions. 
These  he  elevated  into  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  newly  established  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  As  Abderrahman,  caliph  of  Spain,  ar- 
rested the  movement  of  his  subjects  to  Mecca,  by 
the  erection  of  the  holy  place  of  the  Zecca  at  Cor- 
dova, so  Jeroboam  trusted  to  the  erection  of  his 
shrines  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied without  another  deviation  from  the  Mosaic 
idea  of  the  national  unity.  His  long  stay  in  Egypt 
had  familiarised  him  with  the  outward  forms  under 
which  the  Divinity  was  there  represented ; and  now 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Exodus,  was  an  Egyp- 
tian element  introduced  into  the  national  worship 
of  Palestine.  A golden  figure  of  Mnevis,  the  sacred 
calf  of  Heliopolis,  was  set  up  at  each  sanctuary, 
with  the  address,  “ Behold  thy  God  (‘  Elohim  ’ — 
comp.  Neh.  ix.  18)  which  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt.”  The  sanctuary  at  Dan,  as 
the  most  remote  from  Jerusalem,  was  established 
first  (1  K.  xii.  30)  with  priests  from  the  distant 
tribes,  whom  he  consecrated  instead  of  the  Levites 
(xii.  31 ; xiii.  33).  The  more  important  one,  as 
nearer  the  capital  and  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
was  Bethel.  The  worship  and  the  sanctuary 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
The  priests  were  supplied  by  a peculiar  form  of 
consecration — any  one  from  the  non-Levitical  tribes 
could  procure  the  office  on  sacrificing  a young  bul- 
lock and  seven  rams  (1  K.  xiii.  33  ; 2 Chr.  xiii.  9). 
For  the  dedication  of  this  he  copied  the  precedent  ot 
Solomon  in  choosing  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  as  the 
occasion  ; but  postponing  it  for  a month,  probably 
in  order  to  meet  the  vintage  of  the  most  northern 
parts.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month  (the 
8th),  he  went  up  in  state  to  offer  incense  on  the 
altar  which  was  before  the  calf.  It  was  at  this  so- 
lemn and  critical  moment  that  a prophet  from  Judah 
suddenly  appeared,  whom  Josephus  with  great  pro- 
bability identifies  with  Iddo  the  Seer  (he  calls  him 
Iaddn,  Ant.  viii.  8,  §5  ; and  see  Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr. 
on  2 Chr.  x.  4),  who  denounced  the  altar,  and  fore- 
told its  desecration  by  Josiah,  and  violent  overthrow. 
It  is  not  clear  from  the  account,  whether  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  overthrow  took  place  then,  or  in  the 
earthquake  described  by  Amos  (ix.  1).  Another  sign 
is  described  as  taking  place  instantly.  The  king 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  arrest  the  prophet,  felt  it 
withered  and  paralyzed,  and  only  at  the  prophet’s 

d The  Targum  on  Ruth  iv.  20,  mentions  Jero- 
boam’s having  stationed  guards  on  the  roads,  which 
guard3  had  been  slain  by  the  people  of  Netophah  ; 
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prayer  saw  it  restored,  and  acknowledged  his  divine 
mission.  Josephus  adds,  but  probably  only  in  con- 
jecture from  the  sacred  narrative,  that  the  prophet 
who  seduced  Iddo  on  his  return,  did  so  in  order  to 
prevent  his  obtaining  too  much  influence  over  Jero- 
boam, and  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  miracles 
to  the  king,  by  representing  that  the  altar  fell 
because  it  was  new,  and  that  his  hand  was  para- 
lyzed from  the  fatigue  of  sacrificing.  A further 
allusion  is  made  to  this  incident  in  the  narrative  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §4),  where  Zedekiah  is 
represented  as  contrasting  the  potency  of  Iddo  in 
withering  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  with  the  power- 
lessness of  Micaiah  to  wither  the  hand  of  Zedekiah. 
The  visit  of  Ano  to  Ahijah,  which  the  common  He- 
brew text  places  after  this  event,  and  with  darker 
intimations  in  Ahijah’s  warning  only  suitable  to  a 
later  period,  has  already  been  described. 

Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war  with  the  house  of 
Judah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  recorded  is  a battle 
with  Abijah,  son  of  Rehoboam  ; in  which  in  spite  of 
a skilful  ambush  made  by  Jeroboam,  and  of  much 
superior  force,  he  was  defeated,  and  for  the  time 
lost  three  important  cities,  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and 
Ephraim.d  The  calamity  was  severely  felt ; he 
never  recovered  the  blow,  and  soon  after  died,  in 
the  22nd  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was 
buried  in  his  ancestral  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiv.  20). 
His  son  Nadab,  or  (LXX.)  Nebat  (named  after  the 
grandfather),  succeeded,  and  in  him  the  dynasty  was 
clesed.  The  name  of  Jeroboam  long  remained  under 
a cloud  as  the  king  who  “ had  caused  Israel  to  sin.” 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  a common 
practice  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  his  separation  from  the  sanctuary 
of  Judah,  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.  from  the  see  of 
Rome. 

2.  Jeroboam  II.,  the  son  of  Joasii,  the  4th  of 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  most  prosperous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  The  contemporary  accounts  of  his 
reign  are,  (1.)  in  the  “ Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel”  (2  K.  xiv.  28),  which  are  lost,  but  of  which 
the  substance  is  given  in  2 K.  xiv.  23-29.  (2.)  In 
the  contemporary  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos,  and 
(perhaps)  in  the  fragments  found  in  Is.  xv.,  xvi. 
It  had  been  foretold  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  that  a 
great  deliverer  should  come,  to  rescue  Israel  from 
the  Syrian  yoke  (comp.  2 K.  xiii.  4,  xiv.  26,  27), 
and  this  had  been  expanded  into  a distinct  predic- 
tion of  Jonah,  that  there  should  be  a restoration  of 
the  widest  dominion  of  Solomon  (xiv.  25).  This 
“ saviour  ” and  “ restorer  ” was  Jeroboam.  He 
not  only  repelled  the  Syrian  invaders,  but  took 
their  capital  city  Damascus  (2  K.  xiv.  28  ; Am.  i. 
3-5),  and  recovered  the  whole  of  the  ancient  domi- 
nion from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea  (xiv.  25  ; Am. 
vi.  14).  Ammon  and  Moab  were  reconquered 
(Am.  i.  13,  ii.  1-3)  ; the  Transjordanic  tribes  were 
restored  to  their  territory  (2  K.  xiii.  5 ; 1 Chr.  v. 
17-22). 

But  it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration. 
The  sanctuary  at  Bethel  was  kept  up  in  royal  state 
(Am.  vii.  13),  but  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and 
oppression,  prevailed  in  the  country  (Am.  ii.  6-8, 
iv.  1,  vi.  6 ; Hos.  iv.  12-14,  i.  2),  and  idolatry 
was  united  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Hos.  iv. 
13,  xiii.  6). 

Amos  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam 
and  his  house  by  the  sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17),  and 

but  what  is  here  alluded  to,  or  when  it  took  place,  we 
have  at  present  no  clue  to. 
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Amaziah,  the  high-priest  of  Bethel,  complained  to 
the  king  (Am.  vii.  10-13).  The  effect  does  not 
appear.  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1)  also  denounced  the 
crimes  of  the  nation.  The  prediction  of  Amos  was 
not  fulfilled  as  regarded  the  king  himself.  He  was 
buried  with  his  ancestors  in  state  (2  K.  xiv.  29). 

Ewald  ( Gesch . iii.  561  note)  supposes  that  Jero- 
boam was  the  subject  of  Ps.  xlv.  [A.  P.  S.] 

JERO'HAM  (DPIT  : Jeroham).  1.  (T epo- 
0 odfx,  both  MSS.  at  i Chr.  vi.  27  ; but  Alex. 
'leoedy.  at  ver.  34),  father  of  Elkanah,  the  father 
of  Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Kohath.  His  father  is 
called  Eliab  at  1 Chr.  vi.  27,  Eliel  at  ver.  34,  and 
Elihu  at  1 Sam.  i.  1.  Jeroham  must  have  been 
about  the  same  age  as  Eli.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  (’I podfJL,  Alex.  ’ lepodp. .)  A Benjamite,  and 
the  founder  of  a family  of  Bene-Jeroham  (1  Chr. 
vjii.  27).  They  were  among  the  leaders  of  that  part 
of  the  tribe  which  lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  is 
here  distinguished  from  the  part  which  inhabited 
Gibeon.  Probably  the  same  person  is  intended  in 

3.  (’IepojSoaiU.)  Father  (or  progenitor)  of  Ibneiah, 
one  of  the  leading  Benjamites  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8 ; comp.  3 and  9). 

4.  Qlpadfi,  Alex.  ’I epadjx.)  A descendant  of 
Aaron,  of  the  house  of  Immer,  the  leader  of  the 
sixteenth  course  of  priests  ; son  of  Pashur  and  father 
of  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned again  in  Neh.  xi.  12  (a  record  curiously  and 
puzzlingly  parallel  to  that  of  1 Chr.  ix.,  though 
with  some  striking  differences),  though  there  he  is 
stated  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Malchiah,  who  was 
leader  of  the  fifth  course  (and  comp.  -Neh.  xi.  14). 

5.  Qlpodp..)  Jeroham  of  Gedor  (“1H  2 H |D), 
some  of  whose  “sons”  joined  David  when  he  was 
taking  refuge  from  Saul  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 
The  list  purports  to  be  of  Benjamites  ( see  ver.  2, 
where  the  word  “even”  is  interpolated,  and  the 
last  five  words  belong  to  ver.  3).  But  then  how 
can  the  presence  of  Korhites  (ver.  7),  the  descend- 
ants of  Korah  the  Levite,  be  accounted  for  ? 

6.  (’I pwd0,  Alex.  ’I wpd/i.)  A Danite,  whose  son 
or  descendant  Azareel  was  head  of  his  tribe  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22). 

7.  (’I copay..)  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  “ cap- 
tains of  hundreds  ” in  the  time  of  Athaliah  ; one  of 
those  to  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  confided  his  scheme 
for  the  restoration  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.’  1).  [G.] 

JERUB'BAAL  (^5)33' : '\epo0aa\  ; Alex. 
SiKcurTripiov  rov  BaaA,  Judg.  vi.  32,  'Ipo@da\  in 
vii.  1 : Jerobaal),  the  surname  of  Gideon  which  he 
acquired  in  consequence  of  destroying  the  altar  of 
Baal,  when  his  father  defended  him  from  the , 
vengeance  pf  the  Abi-ezrites.  The  A.  V.  of  Judg. 
vi.  32,  which  has  “therefore  on  that  day  he  called 
him  Jerubbaal,”  implying  that  the  surname  was 
given  by  Joash,  should  rather  be,  in  accordance 
with  a well-known  Hebrew  idiom,  “ one  called 
nim,”  i.  e.  he  was  called  by  the  men  of  his  city. 

* €7rl  rijs  avafiaatais,  \eyofievr)s  6’  ef-oxys,  Jos.  Ant. 
ix.  1,  §2. 

a Qther  names  borne  by  Jerusalem  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Ariel,  the  “ lion  of  God,”  or  according  to  another 
interpretation,  the  “hearth  of  God”  (Is.  xxix.  1,  2, 

7 ; comp.  Ez.  xliii.  16).  For  the  former  significa- 
tion compare  Ps.  lxxvi.  1,  2 (Stanley,  S.  P.  1 7'T)*~ 

2.  h ay  la  7toA.is,  “ the  holy  city,”  Matt.  iv.  5 and 
xxvii.  53  only.  Both  these  passages  would  seem  to 
refer  to  Zion — the  sacred  portion  of  the  place,  in  which 
the  Temple  was  situated.  It  also  occurs — h 17 • V Ay — 
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The  LXX.  in  the  same  passage  have  iicdXecrev 
avrb,  “ he  called  it,”  i.  e.  the  altar  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  verse  ; but  as  in  all  other  passages 
they  recognise  Jerubbaal  as  the  name  of  Gideon, 
the  reading  should  probably  be  avrbv.  In  Judg. 
viii.  35  the  Yulg.  strictly  follows  the  Heb.,  Jerobaal 
Gedeon.  The  Alex,  version  omits  the  name  alto- 
gether from  Judg.  ix.  57.  Besides  the  passages 
quoted  it  is  found  in  Judg.  vii.  1,  viii.  29,  ix.  1, 
5,  16,  19,  24,  28,  and  1 8am.  xii.  11.  In  a frag- 
ment of  Porphyry,  quoted  by  Eusebius  ( Praep . 
Ev.  i.  9,  §21),  Gideon  appears  as  Hierombalos 
('Upo/j.fidXos),  the  priest  of  the  God  Teuw,  or 
Jehovah,  from  whom  the  Phoenician  chronicler, 
Sanchoniatho  of  Beyrout,  received  his  information 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Josephus  omits  all  mention 
both  of  the  change  of  name  and  of  the  event  it 
commemorates.  [Gideon.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

JERUB'BESHETH  (H^3T : LXX., followed 
by  the  Yulgate,  reads  ‘IepojSaaA,  or  Cod.  Alex. 
'\epo06ay),  a name  of  Gideon  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  A 
later  generation  probably  abstained  from  pronouncing 
the  name  (Ex.  xxiii.  13)  of  a false  god,  and  there- 
fore changed  Gideon’s  name  (Judg.  vi.  32)  of  Je- 
rubbaal with  whom  Baal  contends,”  into  Jerub- 
besheth  = “ with  whom  the  idol  contends.”  Comp, 
similar  changes  (1  Chr.  viii.  32,  34)  of  Eshbaal 
for  Ishbosheth,  and  Meribbaal  for  Mephibosheth. 

[W.  T.  B.] 

JERUEL,  the  WILDERNESS  of  pl-Hp 
bWT : 7]  ep-rj/aos  TeprijA:  Jeruel),  the  place  in 
which  Jehoshaphat  was  informed  by  Jahaziel  the 
Levite  that  he  should  encounter  the  hordes  of  Am- 
mon, Moab,  and  the  Mehunims,  who  were  swarming 
round  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  attack  of 
Jerusalem : “ Ye  shall  iind  them  at  the  end  of  the 
wady,  facing  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel”  (2  Chr.  xx. 
16).  The  “wilderness”  contained  a watch-tower 
(ver.  24),  from  which  many  a similar  incursion  had 
probably  been  descried.  It  was  a well-known  spot, 
for  it  has  the  definite  article.  Or  the  word  (H  SXQil ) 
may  mean  a commanding  ridge, e below  which  the 
“ wilderness  ” lay  open  to  view.  The  name  has  not 
been  met  with,  but  may  yet  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tekoaand  Berachah  (perhaps  Bereikut), 
east  of  the  road  between  Urtas  and  Hebron.  [G.] 
JERU'SALEM  (D^tMT,  i.  e.  Yerushalaim  r 
or,  in  the  more  extended  form,  D)^-VV,  in  1 Chr. 
iii.  5,  2 Chr.  xxv.  1,  xxxii.  9.  Esth.  ii.  6,  Jer.  xxvi. 
18,  only  ; in  the  Chaldee  passages  of  Ezra  and  Daniel, 
i.  e.  Yerushlem  : LXX.  'lepovaaXriy.; 
N.  T.  apparently  indifferently  'lepovaaArnu.  and 
t'  'lepoadAvya:  Yulg.  Cod.  Amiat.  Hierusalem 
and  Hierosolyma,  but  in  other  old  copies  Jeru- 
salem, Jerosolyma.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  it  is 
“ Ierusalem,”  in  0.  T.  and  Apocr. ; but  in  N.  T. 
“ Hierusalem.”)  a 

Rev.  xi.  2.  3.  Aelia  Capitolina,  the  name  bestowed  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian  (Aelius  Hadrianus)  on  the  city  as 
rebuilt  by  him,  a.d.  135,  136.  These  two  names  of  the 
Emperor  are  inscribed  on  the  well-known  stone  in  the 
south-wall  of  the  Aksa,  one  of  the  few  Roman’ relics 
about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  This  name  is 
usually  employed  by  Eusebius  (AiAia)  and  Jerome,  in 
their  Onomasticon.  By  Ptolemy  it  is  given  as  Ka7ri- 
rwAias  (Reland,  Pal.  462).  4.  The  Arabic  names 

are  el-Khuds,  “ the  holy,”  or  Beit  el-Makdis,  “ the 
holy  house,”  “ the  sanctuary.”  The  former  is  that  in 
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On  the  derivation  and  signification  of  the  name 
considerable  difference  exists  among  the  authorities. 
The  Rabbies  state  that  the  name  Shalem  was  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Shem  (identical  in  their  traditions 
with  Melchizedek),  and  the  name  Jireh  by  Abra- 
ham, after  the  deliverance  of  Isaac  on  Mount  Mo- 
riah,1* and  that  the  two  were  afterwards  combined, 
lest  displeasure  should  be  felt  by  either  of  the  two 
Saints  at  the  exclusive  use  of  one  (Beresh.  Rab.  in 
Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.,  also  Lightfoot).  Others, 
cpioted  by  Reland  (833),  would  make  it  mean  “ fear 
of  Salem,”  or  “ sight  of  peace.”  The  suggestion  of 
Reland  himself,  adopted  by  Simonis  ( Onom . 467), 
and  Ewald  ( Gesch . iii.  155  note)  is 
“ inheritance  of  peace,”  but  this  is  questioned  by 
Gesenius  ( Thes . 628  b ) and  Fiirst  ( Handtwb . 547  6), 
who  prefer  -"H),  the  “ foundation  of  peace.”  c 

Another  derivation,  proposed  by  the  fertile  Hitzig 
( Jesaia , p.  2),  is  named  by  the  two  last  great 
scholars  only  to  condemn  it.  Others  again,  looking 
to  the  name  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  who  possessed 
the  place  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  would  pro- 
pose Jebus-salem  (Reland,  834),  or  even  Jebus- 
Solomon,  as  the  name  conferred  on  the  city  by 
that  monarch  when  he  began  his  reign  of  tran- 
quillity. 

Another  controversy  relates  to  the  termination 
of  the  name — Jerushalaim — the  Hebrew  dual; 
and  which,  by  Simonis  and  Ewald,  is  unhesitatingly 
referred  to  the  double  formation  of  the  city,  while 
reasons  are  shown  against  it  by  Reland  and  Gese- 
nius. . It  is  certain  that  on  the  two  occasions  where 
the  latter  portion  of  the  name  appears  to  be  given 
for  the  whole  (Gen.  xiv.  18  ; Ps.  lxxvi.  2)  it  is 
Shalem,  and  not  Shalaim  ; also  that  the  five  places, 
where  the  vowel  points  of  the  Masorets  are  sup- 
ported by  the  letters  of  the  original  text,  are  of  a 
late  date,  when  the  idea  of  the  double  city,  and 
its  reflection  in  the  name,  would  have  become 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  In  this  conflict  of  authorities 
the  suggestion  will  perhaps  occur  to  a bystander 
that  the  original  formation  of  the  name  may  have 
been  anterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  on 
Canaan,  and  that  Jerushalaim  may  be  the  attempt 
to  give  an  intelligible  Hebrew  form  to  the  original 
archaic  name,  just  as  centuries  afterwards,  when 
Hebrews  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  Greeks,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  twist  Jerushalaim  itself  into 
a shape  which  should  be  intelligible  to  Greek 
ears.d  'lepo  o-oXvpLa,  “ the  holy  Solyma  ” (Joseph. 
B.  J.  vi.  10),  'I epbv  'S.aXo/j.wvos,6  the  “ holy 
place  of  Solomon”  (Eupolemus,  in  Euseb.  Pr. 
Ev.  ix.  34),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  curious 
fancy  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ap.  i.  34,  35)  from 
Lysimachus — AepocrvXa,  “ spoilers  of  temples  ” — 

ordinary  use  at  present.  The  latter  is  found  in  Arabic 
chronicles.  The  name  esh-Sherif,  “ the  venerable,”  or 
“ the  noble,”  is  also  quoted  by  Schultens  in  his  Index 
Geogr.  in  Vit.  Salad.  5.  The  corrupt  form  of  Au- 
rushltm  is  found  in  Edrisi  (Jaubert,  i.  345),  possibly 
quoting  a Christian  writer. 

b The  question  of  the  identity  of  Moriah  with 
Jerusalem  will  be  examined  under  that  head. 

0 Such  mystical  interpretations  as  those  of  Origen, 
TO  irvevga  xapiros  ainuv  (from  fTP  and  or 

lep'ov  eipjji/T)?,  where  half  the  name  is  interpreted  as 
Greek  and  half  as  Hebrew,  curious  as  they  are,  cannot 
be  examined  here.  (See  the  catalogues  preserved  by 
Jerome.) 

d Other  instances  of  similar  Greek  forms  given  to 
Hebrew  names  uie  'Iepixw  and  'Ieoowd£. 
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are  perhaps  not  more  violent  adaptations,  or  more 
wide  of  the  real  meaning  of  “ Jerusalem,”  than  that 
was  of  the  original  name  of  the  city. 

The  subject  of  Jerusalem  naturally  divides  itseli 
into  three  heads : — 

I.  The  place  itself:  its  origin,  position,  and 
physical  characteristics. 

II.  The  annals  of  the  city. 

III.  The  topography  of  the  town ; the  relative 
localities  of  its  various  parts  ; the  sites  of  the 
‘ ‘ Holy  Places  ” ancient  and  modern,  &c. 

I.  The  place  itself. 

The  ai’guments — if  arguments  they  can  be  called 
— for  and  against  the  identity  of  the  “ Salem  ” of 
Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  with  Jerusalem — the 
“Salem”  of  a late  Psalmist  (Ps.  lxxvi.  2) — are 
almost  equally  balanced.  In  favour  of  it  are  the 
unhesitating  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  10,  2 ; 
vii.  3,  2 ; B.  J.  vi.  10 {)  and  Eusebius  (Onom. 
tlepov<mX’t]pL),  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Salem 
in  the  Psalm  just  quoted,  where  it  undoubtedly 
means  Jerusalem, s and  the  general  consent  in  the 
identification.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  no  less 
positive  statement  of  Jerome,  grounded  on  more 
reason  than  he  often  vouchsafes  for  his  statements  h 
(Ep.  ad  Evangelum,  §7),  that  “ Salem  was  not 
Jerusalem,  as  Josephus  and  all  Christians  (nosiri 
omnes ) believe  it  to  be,  but  a town  near  Scythopolis, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  Salem,  where  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  are 
still  seen,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  a subse- 
quent passage  of  Genesis — ‘ Jacob  came  to  Salem, 
a city  of  Shechem  ’ (Gen.  xxxiii.  18).”  Elsewhere 
(Onomasticon,  “ Salem  ”)  Eusebius  and  he  identify 
it  with  Shechem  itself.  This  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  Salem.  Here  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  (1)  that  Jerusalem  suits  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  narrative  rather  better  than  any 
place  further  north,  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  quite  as  much  in  Abram’s 
road  from  the  sources  of  Jordan  to  his  home 
under  the  oaks  of  Hebron,  and  it  would  be  more 
suitable  for  the  visit  of  the  king  of  Sodom.  In 
fact  we  know  that,  in  later  times  at  least,  the  usual 
route  from  Damascus  avoided  the  central  highlands 
of  the  country  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem, 
where  Salim  is  now  shown.  (See  Pompey’s  route 
in  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §4  ; 4,  §1.)  (2)  It  is  per- 

haps some  confirmation  of  the  identity,  at  any  rate 
it  is  a remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Joshua  should  bear  the 
title  Adoni-zedek — almost  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  Melchizedek. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Jerusalem  with 
“ Cadytis,  a large  city  of  Syria,”  “ almpst  as  large 


e Philo  carries  this  a step  further,  and,  bearing  in 
view  only  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  he  discards  the 
Semitic  member  of  the  name,  and  calls  it  Tcpon-oAts. 
It  is  exactly  the  complement  of  iroAis  2oA vga  (Pausa- 
nias,  viii.  16). 

f In  this  passage  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Melchizedek,  “ the  first  priest  of  God,”  built  there  the 
first  temple,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  city  from 
Soluma  to  Hierosoluma. 

s A contraction  analogous  to  others  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  our  own  poetry ; e . gr.  Edin,  or  Edina, 
for  Edinburgh. 

h Winer  is  wrong  in  stating  ( Realwb . ii.  79)  that 
Jerome  bases  this  statement  on  a Rabbinical  tradition. 
The  tradition  that  he  quotes,  in  §5  of  the  same  Ep., 
is  as  to  the  identity  of  Melchizedek  with  Shem. 
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as  Sardis,”  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
159,  iii.  5)  as  having  been  taken  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  need  not  be  investigated  in  this  place.  It  is 
interesting,  and,  if  decided  in  the  affirmative,  so 
far  important  as  confirming  the  Scripture  narrative , 
but  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  city.  The  reader  will  find  it 
fully  examined  in  Rawlinson’s  Herod,  ii.  246 ; 
Blakesley’s  Herod. — Excursus  on  Bk.  iii.  ch.  5 
(both  against  the  identification)  ; and  in  Kenrick’s 
Egypt,  ii.  406,  and  Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Rom.  Geogr. 
ii.  17  (both  for  it). 

Nor  need  we  do  more  than  refer  to  the  traditions 
— if  traditions  they  are,  and  not  mere  individual 
speculations — of  Tacitus  (Hist,  v.  2.)  and  Plutarch 
(Zs.  et  Osir.  ch.  31)  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
by  a certain  Hierosolymus,  a son  of  the  Typhon 
(see  Winer’s  note,  i.  545).  All  the  certain  infor- 
mation to  be  gathered  as  to  the  early  history  of 
Jerusalem,  must  be  gathered  from  the  books  of  the 
Jewish  historians  alone. 

It  is  during  the  conquest  of  the  country  that 
Jerusalem  first  appears  in  definite  form  on  the 
scene  in  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  so 
prominent  a position.  The  earliest  notice  is  pro- 
bably that  in  Josh.  xv.  8 and  xviii.  16,  28,  describ- 
ing the  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Here  it  is  styled  Ha-Jebusi,  i.  e.  “ the 
Jebusite”  (A.  V.  Jebusi),  after  the  name  of  its 
occupiers,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other  places  in 
these  lists.  [Jebusi. J Next,  we  find  the  form 
Jebus  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11) — ■“  Jebus,  which  is 
Jerusalem  ....  the  city  of  the  Jebusites;”  and 
lastly,  in  documents  which  profess  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  the  foregoing — we  have  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  x.  1,  &C.,  xii.  10  ; Judg.  i.  7,  &c.).  To  this 
we  have  a parallel  in  Hebron,  the  other  great  city 
of  Southern  Palestine,  which  bears  the  alternative 
title  of  Kirjath-Arba  in  these  very  same  documents. 

It  is  one  of  the  obvious  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem 
— but  to  which  Professor  Stanley  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  call  attention — that  it  did  not 
become  the  capital  till  a comparatively  late  date 
in  the  career  of  the  nation.  Bethel,  Shechem,  He- 
bron, had  their  beginnings  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
national  life — but  Jerusalem  was  not  only  not  a 
chief  city,  it  was  not  even  possessed  by  the 
Israelites  till  they  had  gone  through  one  complete 
stage  of  their  life  in  Palestine,  and  the  second — 
the  monarchy — had  been  fairly  entered  on.  (See 
Stanley,  S.  §•  P.  169.) 

The  explanation  of  this  is  no  doubt  in  some  mea- 
sure to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  seats  of  the 
government  and  the  religion  of  the  nation  were 
originally  fixed  farther  north — first  at  Shechem 
and  Shiloh  ; then  at  Gibeah,  Nob,  and  Gibeon  ; 
but  it  is  also  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  natural 
strength  of  Jerusalem.  The  heroes  of  Joshua’s 
army  who  traced  the  boundary-line  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
when,  after  passing  the  spring  of  En-rogel,  they 

* This  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  two 
corresponding  documents,  Josh.  xv.  7,  8,  and  xviii. 
16,  17.  The  line  was  drawn  from  En-shemesh — 
probably  Ain  Hand , below  Bethany — to  En-rogel — 
either  Ain  Ayub  or  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  ; 
thence  it  went  by  the  ravine  of  Hinnom  and  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  Jebusite — the  steep  slope  of 
the  modern  Zion ; climbed  the  heights  on  the  west  of 
the  ravine,  and  struck  off  to  the  spring  at  Nephtoah, 
probably  Lifta.  The  other  view,  which  is  made  the 
most  of  by  Blunt  in  one  of  his  ingenious  “ coin- 
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went  along  the  “ ravine  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,” 
and  looked  up  to  the  “southern  shoulder  of  the 
Jebusite”  (Josh.  xv.  7,  8)  must  have  felt  that  to 
scale  heights  so  great  and  so  steep  would  have 
fully  tasked  even  their  tried  prowess.  We  shall 
see  when  we  glance  through  the  annals  of  the  city 
that  it  did  effectually  resist  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  not  many  years  later.  But  when,  after  the 
death  of  Ishbosheth,  David  became  king  of  a united 
and  powerful  people,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  the  remote  Hebron  and  approach  nearer  to  the 
bulk  of  his  dominions.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
impossible  to  desert  the  great  tribe  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  over  whom  he  had  been  reigning  for 
seven  years.  Out  of  this  difficulty  Jerusalem  was 
the  natural  escape,  and  accordingly  at  Jerusalem 
David  fixed  the  seat  of  his  throne  and  the  future 
sanctuary  of  his  nation. 

The  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
the  north  boundary  of  the  former  and  the  south  ot 
the  latter,  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  stands,  so  that  the  city  itself  was  actually  in 
Benjamin,  while  by  crossing  the  narrow  ravine  ot 
Hinnom  you  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  Judah.' 
That  it  was  not  far  enough  to  the  north  to  com- 
mand the  continued  allegiance  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  others  which  lay  above  him,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  of  the  separation  which  at 
last  took  place.  It  is  enough  for  the  vindication  oi 
David  in  having  chosen  it  to  remember  that  that 
separation  did  not  take  place  during  the  reigns  oi 
himself  or  his  son,  and  was  at  last  precipitated  by 
misgovernment  combined  with  feeble  shortsighted 
ness.  And  if  not  actually  in  the  centre  of  Palestine 
it  was  yet  virtually  so.  “It  was  on  the  ridge,  the 
broadest  and  most  strongly  marked  ridge  of  the 
back-bone  of  the  complicated  hills  which  extend 
through  the  whole  country  from  the  Plain  oi 
Esdraelon  to  the  Desert.  Every  wanderer,  every 
conqueror,  every  traveller  who  has  trod  the  central 
route  of  Palestine  from  N.  to  S.  must  have  passed 
through  the  table-land  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the 
water-shed  between  the  streams,  or  rather  the'  tor- 
rent-beds, which  find  their  way  eastward  to  the 
Jordan,  and  those  which  pass  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean  (Stanley,  S.  Sf  P.  176).” 

This  central  position,  as  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Ezekiel  (v.  5),  “ I have  set  Jerusalem  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  round  about  her,” 
led  in  later  ages  to  a definite  belief  that  the  city 
was  actually  in  the  centre  of  the  earth — in  the 
words  of  Jerome,  “ umbilicus  terrae,”  the  central 
boss  or  navel  of  the  world.  J (See  the  quotations 
in  Reland,  Pal.  52  and  838  ; Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5 ; 
also  Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  116.) 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  while  thus  central  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  remote  from 
the  great  high  road  of  the  nations  which  so  fi’e- 
quently  passed  by  Palestine,  and  therefore  enjoyed 
a certain  immunity . from  disturbance.  The  only 

cidences  ” (Pt.  ii.  17),  and  is  also  favoured  by  Stan- 
ley (S.  $ P.  176),  is  derived  from  a Jewish  tradition, 
quoted  by  Lightfoot  (Prospect  of  the  Temple,  ch.  1), 
to  the  effect  that  the  altars  and  sanctuary  were  in 
Benjamin,  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were  in  Judah. 

j This  is  prettily  expressed  in  a rabbinical  figure 
quoted  by  Otho  (Lex.  266)  : — “ The  world  is  like  to 
an  eye ; the  white  of  the  eye  is  the  ocean  surrounding 
the  world  ; the  black  is  the  world  itself ; the  pupil  is 
Jerusalem,  and  the  image  in  the  pupil,  the  Temple.” 
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practicable  route  for  a great  army,  with  baggage, 
siege-trains,  &c.,  moving  between  Egypt  and  Assyria 
was  by  the  low  plain  which  bordered  the  sea-coast 
from  Tyre  to  Pelusium.  From  that  plain  the  cen- 
tral table-land  on  which  Jerusalem  stood  was  ap- 
proached by  valleys  and  passes  generally  too  intri- 
cate and  precipitous  for  the  passage  of  large  bodies. 
One  road  there  was  less  rugged  than  the  rest — that 
from  Jaffa  and  Lydda  up  the  pass  of  the  Beth- 
horons  to  Gibeon,  and  thence,  over  the  hills,  to  the 
north  side  of  Jerusalem ; and  by  this  route,  with 
few  if  any  exceptions,  armies  seem  to  have  ap- 
proached the  city.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  find,  in  tracing  the  annals  of  Jerusalem,  that 
great  forces  frequently  passed  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  and  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  by 
large  armies,  nay,  that  sieges  of  the  towns  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  were  conducted,  lasting  for 
years,  without  apparently  affecting  Jerusalem  in 
the  least. 

Jerusalem  stands  in  latitude  31°  46'  35”  North, 
and  longitude  35°  18'  30"  East  of  Greenwich.k 
It  is  32  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  18  from  the 
Jordan ; 20  from  Hebron,  and  36  from  Samaria. 
“ In  several  respects,"  says  Professor  Stanley,  “ its 
situation  is  singular  among  the  cities  of  Palestine. 
Its  elevation  is  remarkable  ; occasioned  not  from  its 
being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  numerous  hills  of 
Judaea,  like  most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  but 
because  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest  table- 
lands of  the  country.  Hebron  indeed  is  higher  still 
by  some  hundred  feet,  and  from  the  south,  accord- 
ingly (even  from  Bethlehem),  the  approach  to 
Jerusalem  is  by  a slight  descent.  But  from  any 
other  side  the  ascent  is  perpetual ; and  to  the  tra- 
veller approaching  the  city  from  the  E.  or  W. 
it  must  always  have  presented  the  appearance 
beyond  any  other  capital  of  the  then  known  world 
— we  may  say  beyond  any  important  city  that  has 
ever  existed  on  the  earth — of  a mountain  city ; 
breathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry  plains  of 
Jordan,  a mountain  air;  enthroned,  as  compared 
with  Jericho  or  Damascus,  Gaza  or  Tyre,  on  a 
mountain  fastness  ” (S.  fy  P.  170,  1). 

The  elevation  of  Jerusalem  is  a subject  of  con- 
stant reference  and  exultation  by  the  Jewish  writers. 
Their  fervid  poetry  abounds  with  allusions  to  its 
height,®  to  the  ascent  thither  of  the  tribes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  the  habitation  of 
Jehovah,  from  which  “ He  looked  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  ’’  (Ps.  xxxiii.  14)  : its  kings 
were  “ higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth  ” (Ps. 
lxxxix.  27).  In  the  later  Jewish  literature  of  nar- 
rative and  description  this  poetry  is  reduced  to 
prose,  and  in  the  most  exaggerated  form.  Jerusalem 
was  so  high  that  the  flames  of  Jamnia  were  visible 
from  it  (2  Macc.  xii.  9).  From  the  tower  of 
Psephinus,  outside  the  walls,  could  be  discerned  on 
the  one  hand  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  other 
the  country  of  Arabia  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §3).  Hebron 
could  be  seen  from  the  roofs  of  the  Temple  (Light- 
foot,  Chor.  Cent.  xlix.).  The  same  thing  can  be 
traced  in  Josephus’s  account  of  the  environs  of  the 
city,  in  which  he  has  exaggerated  what  is  in  truth  a 
remarkable  ravine,  to  a depth  so  enormous  that  the 
nead  swam  and  the  eyes  failed  in  gazing  into  its 
recesses  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §5). 

k Such  is  the  result  of  the  latest  observations  pos- 
sessed by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  officially 
communicated  to  the  Consul  of  Jerusalem  in  1852 
(Rob.  iii.  183).  To  what  part  of  the  town  the  ob- 
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In  exemplification  of  these  remarks  it  may  be 
said  that  the  general  elevation  of  the  western 
ridge  of  the  city,  which  forms  its  highest  point, 
is  about  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Mount  of  Olives  rises  slightly  above  this — 
2724  feet.  Beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  however, 
the  descent  is  remarkable  ; Jericho — 13  miles  off- — 
being  no  less  than  3624  feet  below,  viz.,  900  feet 
under  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  north,  Bethel,  at 
a distance  of  11  miles,  is  419  feet  below  Jerusalem. 
On  the  west  Ramleh — 25  miles — is  2274  feet  below. 
Only  to  the  south,  as  already  remarked,  are  the 
heights  slightly  superior, — Bethlehem,  2704  ; He- 
bron, 3029.  A table  of  the  heights  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  city  and  environs  is  given  further  on. 

The  situation  of  the  city  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  a well-known  passage,  which  is  so  complete  and 
graphic  a statement  of  the  case,  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  it  entire. 

“ Jerusalem  lies  near  the  summit  of  a broad 
mountain  ridge.  This  ridge  or  mountainous  tract 
extends,  without  interruption,  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  a line  drawn  between  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Medi- 
terranean: or  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  extending  as  far  south  as  to  Jebel 
’Araif  in  the  desert ; where  it  sinks  down  at  once 
to  the  level  of  the  great  western  plateau.  This 
tract,  which  is  every  where  not  less  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  geographical  miles  in  breadth, 
is  in  fact  high  uneven  table-land.  It  every  where 
forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea ; while  to- 
wards the  west  it  sinks  down  by  an  offset  into  a 
range  of  lower  hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the 
great  plain  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  surface  of  this  upper  region  is  everywhere 
rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous ; and  is  moreover 
cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or  west  on 
either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  line  of  division,  or  water-shed,  between 
the  waters  of  these  valleys, — a term  which  here 
applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy 
season, — follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of 
land  along  the  ridge  ; yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads 
of  the  valleys,  which  run  off  in  different  directions, 
often  interlap  for  a considerable  distance.  Thus, 
for  example,  a valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan 
often  has  its  head  a mile  or  two  westward  of  the 
commencement  of  other  valleys  which  run  to  the 
western  sea. 

“ From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  to- 
wards the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah;  until  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly 
3000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  Further  north,  on  a line  drawn  from 
the  north  .end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  true 
west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about  2500 
Paris  feet ; and  here,  dose  upon  the  water-shed,  lies 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

“ Six  or  seven  miles  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  city 
is  spread  out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about 
el-Jib  (Gibeon),  extending  also  towards  el-Bireh 
(Beeroth)  ; the  waters  of  which  flow  off  at  its  S.E. 


servations  apply  is  not  stated.  Other  results,  only 
slightly  differing,  will  he  found  in  Van  de  Velde’s 
Memoir.  64,  and  in  Rob.  i.  259. 

m See  the  passages  quoted  by  Stanley  (S.  P.  171) 
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part  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the 
Arabs  Wady  Beit  Hanina  ; but  to  which  the  monks 
and  travellers  have  usually  given  the  name  of  the 
Valley  of  Turpentine,  or  of  the  Terebinth,  on  the 
mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient  Valley 
of  Elah.  This  great  valley  passes  along  in  a S.  W. 
direction  an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusalem  ; and 
finally  opens  out  from  the  mountains  into  the 
western  plain,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours 
S.W.  from  the  city,  under  the  name  of  Wady  es- 
Surar.  The  traveller,  on  his  way  from  Ramleh  to 
Jerusalem,  descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep 
valley  at  the  village  of  Kulonieh  on  its  western 
side,  an  hour  and  a half  from  the  latter  city.  On 
again  reaching  the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side, 
he  enters  upon  an  open  tract  sloping  gradually 
downwards  towards  the  south  and  east ; and  sees 
before  him,  at  the  distance  of  a mile  and  a half,  the 
walls  and  domes  of  the  Holy  City,  and  beyond  them 
the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

“ The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards 
the  city  along  a broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at 
some  distance  on  his  left  the  shallow  northern  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ; and  close  at  hand 
on  his  right  the  basin  which  forms  the  beginning 
of  the  Vcilley  of  Hinnom.  Upon  the  broad  and 
elevated  promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two 
valleys,  lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are  higher 
hills ; on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives ; on  the 
south,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising 
directly  from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom ; on  the  west, 
the  ground  rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the 
borders  of  the  great  Wady ; while  on  the  north,  a 
bend  of  the  ridge  connected  with  the  Mount  of 
Olives  bounds  the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a mile.  Towards  the  S.W.  the  view  is  some- 
what more  open  ; for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim, 
already  described,  commencing  just  at  the  southern 
brink  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off 
S.W.,  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the 
N.W.,  too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  and  from  many 
points,  can  discern  the  mosque  of  Neby  Samvoil , situ- 
ated on  a lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady,  at 
the  distance  of  two  hours”  (Robinson’s  Bibl.  Re- 
searches, i.  258-260). 

So  much  for  the  local  and  political  relation  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  country  in  general.  To  convey 
an  idea  of  its  individual  position,  we  may  say 
roughly,  and  with  reference  to  the  accompanying 
Plan,  that  the  city  occupies  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  a table-land,  which  is  cut  off  from  the 
country  round  it  on  its  west,  south,  and  east  sides, 
by  ravines  more  than  usually  deep  and  precipitous. 
These  ravines  leave  the  level  of  the  table-land,  the 
one  on  the  west  and  the  other  on  the  north-east  of 
the  city,  and  fall  rapidly  until  they  form  a junction 
below  its  south-east  corner.  The  eastern  one — the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  commonly  called  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  runs  nearly  straight  from  north  to 
south.  But  the  western  one — the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom— runs  south  for  a time  and  then  takes  a sudden 
bend  to  the  east  until  it  meets  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, after  which  the  two  rush  off  as  one  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  How  sudden  is  their  descent  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  level  at  the  point 
of  junction — about  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the 

n The  character  of  the  ravines  and  the  eastward 
slope  of  the  site  are  very  well  and  very  truthfully 
shown  in  a view  in  Bartlett’s  Walks,  entitled  “ Mount 
Zion,  Jerusalem,  from  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel.” 
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starting  point  of  each  — is  more  than  600  feet 
below  that  of  the  upper  plateau  from  which  they 
commenced  their  descent.  Thus,  while  on  the  north 
there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  general 
level  of  the  country  outside  the  walls,  and  that  of 
the  highest  parts  of  the  city ; on  the  other  three 
sides,  so  steep  is  the  fall  of  the  ravines,  so  trench- 
like their  character,  and  so  close  do  they  keep  to  the 
promontory,  at  whose  feet  they  run,  as  to  leave  on  the 
beholder  almost  the  impression  of  the  ditch  at  the  foot 
of  a fortress,  rather  than  of  valleys  formed  by  nature. 

The  promontory  thus  encircled  is  itself  divided 
by  a longitudinal  ravine  running  up  it  from  south 
to  north,  rising  gradually  from  the  south  like  the 
external  ones,  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  plateau,  and  dividing  the  central  mass 
into  two  unequal  portions.  Of  these  two,  that  on 
the  west — the  “Upper  City”  of  the  Jews, — the 
Mount  Zion  of  modern  tradition — is  the  higher  and 
more  massive ; that  on  the  east — Mount  Moriah, 
the  “Akra”  or  “lower  city”  of  Josephus,  now 
occupied  by  the  great  Mohammadan  sanctuary  with 
its  mosques  and  domes — is  at  once  considerably  lower 
and  smaller,  so  that,  to  a spectator  from  the  south, 
the  city  appears  to  slope  sharply  towards  the  east.a 
This  central  valley,  at  about  halfway  up  its  length, 
threw  out  a subordinate  on  its  left  or  west  side, 
which  apparently  quitted  it  at  about  right  angles, 
and  made  its  way  up  to  the  general  level  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  Jaffa  or  Bethlehem  gate.  We 
say  apparently,  because  covered  as  the  ground  now 
is,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  point  exactly. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the . straight  valley 
north  and  south,  or  its  southern  half,  with  the 
branch  just  spoken  of,  was  the  “ Tyropoeon  valley  ” 
of  Josephus.  The  question  will  be  examined  in 
Section  III.  under  the  head  of  the  Topography  of  the 
Ancient  City. 

One  more  valley  must  be  noted.  It  was  on  the 
north  of  Moriah,  and  separated  it  from  a hill  on 
which,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  stood  a suburb  or 
part  of  the  city  called  Bezetha,  or  the  New-town. 
Part  of  this  depression  is  still  preserved  in  the  large 
reservoir  with  two  arches,  usually  called  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  near  the  St.  Stephen’s  gate.  It  also 
will  be  more  explicitly  spoken  of  in  the  examination 
of  the  ancient  topography. 

This  rough  sketch  of  the  terrain  of  Jerusalem, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  two  great 
advantages  of  its  position.  On  the  one  hand  the 
ravines  which  entrench  it  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east — out  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  city  rise  almost  like  the  walls  of  a 
fortress  out  of  its  ditches,  must  have  rendered  it  im- 
pregnable on  those  quarters  to  the  warfare  of  the 
old  world.  On  the  other  hand,  its  junction  with 
the  more  level  ground  on  its  north  and  north-west 
sides,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expansion,  of  which 
we  know  advantage  was  taken,  and  which  gave  it 
remarkable  superiority  over  other  cities  of  Palestine, 
and  especially  of  Judah,  which,  though  secure  on 
their  hill-tops,  were  unable  to  expand  beyond  them 
(Stanley,  8.  $ P.,  174,  5). 

The  heights  of  the  principal  points  in  and  round 
the  city,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given, 
by  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  in  the  Memoir0  accompany- 
ing his  Map,  1858,  are  as  follow: — 

° A table  of  levels,  differing  somewhat  from  those 
of  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  will  be  found  in  Barclay’s  City, 
103,  4. 
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Feet. 

N .W.  corner  of  the  city  (Kasr  JalucL)  . . . . 2610 

Mount  Zion  ( Coenaculum) 2537 

Mount  Moriah  ( Haram  esh  Sherif ) . . . 2429 

Bridge  over  the  Kedron,  near  Gethsemane  . . . 2281 

Pool  of  Siloam 2114 


Bir-ayub,  at  the  confluence  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron  1996 
Mount  of  Olives,  Church  of  Ascension  on  summit . 2724 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ridge 
on  which  the  western  half  of  the  city  is  built,  is 
tolerably  level  from  north  to  south  ; that  the 
eastern  hill  is  more  than  a hundred  feet  lower; 
and  that  from  the  latter  the  descent  to  the  floor  of 
the  valley  at  its  feet — the  Bir-ayub — a drop 
of  nearly  450  feet. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  overtops  even  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  by  rather  more  than  100  feet,  and 
the  Temple-hill  by  no  less  than  300.  Its  northern 
and  southern  outliers — the  Yiri  Galilaei,  Scopus, 
and  Mount  of  Offence— bend  round  slightly  towards 
the  city,  and  give  the  effect  of  “ standing  round 
about  Jerusalem.”  Especially  would  this  be  the 
case  to  a worshipper  in  the  Temple.  “ It  is  true,” 
says  Professor  Stanley,  “that  this  image  is  not 
realised,  as  most  persons  familiar  with  European 
scenery  would  wish,  and  expect  it  to  be  realised. 

. . . Any  one  facing  Jerusalem  westward,  north- 
ward, or  southward  will  always  see  the  city  itself 
on  an  elevation  higher  than  the  hills  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  its  towers  and  walls  standing 
out  against  the  sky,  and  not  against  any  high  back- 
ground, such  as  that  which  incloses  the  mountain 
towns  and  villages  of  our  own  Cumbrian  or  West- 
moreland valleys.  Nor  again  is  the  plain  on  which 
it  stands  inclosed  by  a continuous,  though  distant, 
circle  of  mountains  like  Athens  or  Innspruck.  The 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  are  of 
unequal  height,  and  only  in  two  or  three  instances 
— Neby-Samwil,  Er-Ram,  and  Tuleil  el-Ful — 
rising  to  any  considerable  elevation.  Still  they 
act  as  a shelter ; they  must  be  surmounted  before 
the  traveller  can  see,  or  the  invader  attack,  the 
Holy  City;  and  the  distant  line  of  Moab  would 
always  seem  to  rise  as  a wall  against  invaders  from 
the  remote  east.  It  is  these  mountains,  expressly 
/ncluding  those  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  are  men- 
tioned as  “ standing  round  about  Jerusalem  ” in 
another  and  more  terrible  sense,  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  armies, 
they  “ echoed  back  ” the  screams  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  captured  city,  and  the  victorious  shouts  of 
the  soldiers  of  Titus.  The  situation  of  Jerusalem 
was  thus  not  unlike,  on  a small  scale,  to  that  of 
Rome,  saving  the  great  difference  that  Rome  was  in 
a well-watered  plain,  leading  direct  to  the  sea, 
whereas  Jerusalem  was  on  a bare  table-land,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  But  each  was  situated  on 
its  own  cluster  of  steep  hills ; each  had  room  for 
future  expansion  in  the  surrounding  level ; each, 
too,  had  its  nearer  and  its  more  remote  barriers  of 
protecting  hills — Rome  its  Janiculum  hard  by,  and 
its  Apennine  and  Alban  mountains  in  the  distance ; 
Jerusalem  its  Olivet  hard  by,  and  on  the  outposts 
of  its  plain,  Mizpeh.  Gibeon,  and  Ramah,  and  the 
ridge  which  divides  it  from  Bethlehem  ( S . fy  P. 
174,  5). 

Roads. — There  appear  to  have  been  but  two 
main  approaches  to  the  city.  1 . From  the  Jordan 
valley  by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This 
was  the  route  commonly  taken  from  the  north  and 
east  of  the  country  — as  from  Galilee  by  our  Lora 
(Luke  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  29,  45,  &c.),  from 
Damascus  by  Pompey  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §4 , 
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4,  §1),  to  Mahanaim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  xvi.). 
It  was  also  the  route  from  places  in  the  central 
districts  of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2  Chr.  xxviii, 
15).  The  latter  part  of  the  approach,  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  as  generally  followed  at  the  present  day, 
is  identical  with  what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  me- 
morable instance,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  A path 
there  is  over  the  crown  of  the  hill,  but  the  com- 
mon route  still  runs  more  to  the  south,  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  principal  summit  (see  S.fy  P.  193). 
In  the  later  times  of  Jerusalem  this  road  crossed  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  by  a bridge  or  viaduct  on  a 
double  series  of  arches,  and  entered  the  Temple  by 
the  gate  Susan.  (See  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud 
in  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  265  ; and  Barclay,  102,  282.) 
The  insecure  state  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  thrown 
this  route  very  much  into  disuse,  and  has  diverted  the 
traffic  from  the  north  to  a road  along  the  central  ridge 
of  the  country.  2.  From  the  great  maritime  plain 
of  Philistia  and  Sharon.  This  road  led  by  the  two 
Bethhorons  up  to  the  high  ground  at  Gibeon,  whence 
it  turned  south,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  by  Ramah 
and  Gibeah,  and  over  the  ridge  north  of  the  city. 
This  is  still  the  route  by  which  the  heavy  traffic  is 
carried,  though  a shorter  but  more  precipitous  road 
is  usually  taken  by  travellers  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa.  In  tracing  the  annals  we  shall  find  that 
it  was  the  route  by  which  large  bodies,  such  as 
armies,  always  approached  the  city,  whether  from 
Gaza  on  the  south,  or  from  Caesarea  and  Ptolemais 
on  the  north.  3.  The  communication  with  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  south  is  less  distinct. 
Even  Hebron,  after  the  establishment  of  the  mo- 
narchy at  Jerusalem,  was  hardly  of  importance 
enough  to  maintain  any  considerable  amount  of 
communication,  and  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Macca- 
bees do  we  hear  of  any  military  operations  in  that 
region. 

The  roads  out  of  Jerusalem  were  a special  sub- 
ject of  Solomon’s  care.  He  paved  them  with  black 
stone— probably  the  basalt  of  the  Transjordanic 
districts  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §4). 

Gates. — The  situation  of  the  vai’ious  gates  of  the 
city  is  examined  in  Section  III.  It  may,  however, 
be  desirable  to  supply  here  a complete  list  of  those 
which  are  named  in  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  with 
the  references  to  their  occurrences : — 

1.  Gate  of  Ephraim.  2 Chr.  xxv.  23;  Neh. 
viii.  16,  xii.  39.  This  is  probably  the  same  as  the 

2.  Gate  of  Benjamin.  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  10.  If  so,  it  was  400  cubits  distant 
from  the 

3.  Corner  gate.  2 Chr.  xxv.  23,  xxvi.  9 ; Jer. 
xxxi.  38  ; Zech.  xiv.  10. 

4.  Gate  of  Joshua,  governor  of  the  city.  2 K. 
xxiii.  8. 

5.  Gate  between  the  two  walls.  2 K.  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4. 

6.  Horse  gate.  Neh.  iii.  38  ; 2 Chr.  xxiii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxi.  40. 

7.  Ravine  gate  (t.  e.  opening  on  ravine  of  Hin- 
nom). 2 Chr.  xxvi.  9 ; Neh.  ii.  13,  15,  iii.  13. 

8.  Fish  gate.  1 Chr.  xxxiii.  14 ; Neh.  iii.  1 , 
Zeph.  i.  16. 

9.  Dung  gate.  Neh.  ii.  13,  iii.  13. 

10.  Sheep  gate.  Neh.  iii.  1,  32,  xii.  39. 

11.  East  gate.  Neh.  iii.  29. 

12.  Miphkad.  Neh.  iii.  31. 

13.  Fountain  gate  (Siloam?).  Neh.  xii.  37. 

14.  Water  gate.  Neh.  xii.  37. 

15.  Old  gate.  Neh.  xii.  39. 

16.  Prison  gate.  Neh.  xii.  39. 
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17.  Gate  Harsith  (perhaps  the  Sun  ; A.  V.  East 
gate).  Jer.  xix.  2. 

18.  First  gate.  Zech.  xiv.  10. 

19.  Gate  Gennath  (gardens).  Joseph.  B.  J.  v. 
4,  §4. 

20.  Essenes’  gate.  Jos.  B.  J.  4,  §2. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  following  gates  of 
the  Temple: — 

Gate  Sur.  2 K.  xi.  6.  Called  also 

Gate  of  foundation.  2 Chr.  xxiii.  5. 

Gate  of  the  guard,  or  behind  the  guard.  2 K. 
xi.  6,  19.  Called  the 

High  gate.  2 Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvii.  3;  2 K.  xv.  35. 

Gate  Shallecheth.  1 Chr.  xxvi.  16. 

Burial-grounds. — The  main  cemetery  of  the  city 
seems  from  an  early  date  to  have  been  where  it  is 
still — on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 
Here  it  was  that  the  fragments  of  the  idol  abomina- 
tions, destroyed  by  Josiah,  were  cast  on  the  “ graves 
of  the  children  of  the  people  ” (2  K.  xxiii.  6),  and 
the  valley  was  always  the  receptacle  for  impurities 
of  all  kinds.  There  Maachah’s  idol  was  burnt  by 
Asa  (1  K.  xv.  13)  ; there,  according  to  Josephus, 
Athaliah  was  executed  ; and  there  the  “ filthiness  ” 
accumulated  in  the  sanctuary,  by  the  false-worship 
of  Ahaz,  was  discharged  (2  Chr.  xxix.  5,  16). 
But  in  addition  to  this,  and,  although  there  is  only 
a slight  allusion  in  the  Bible  to  the  fact  (Jer.  vii. 
32),  many  of  the  tombs  now  existing  in  the  face  of 
the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south  of  the  city, 
must  be  as  old  as  Biblical  times — and  if  so,  show 
that  this  was  also  used  as  a cemetery.  The  monu- 
ment of  Ananus  the  high-priest  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  12, 
§2)  would  seem  to  have  been  in  this  direction. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  city  of 
David,  that  is,  Mount  Zion,  which,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  article,  was 
an  eminence  on  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Moriah. 
The  royal  sepulchres  were  probably  chambers  con- 
taining separate  recesses  for  the  successive  kings. 
[Tombs.]  Of  some  of  the  kings  it  is  recorded  that, 
not  being  thought  worthy  of  a resting-place  there, 
they  were  buried  in  separate  or  private  tombs  in 
Mount  Zion  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  xxiv.  25  ; 2 K.  xv.  7). 
Ahaz  was  not  admitted  to  Zion  at  all,  but  was 
buried  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Other 
spots  also  were  used  for  burial.  Somewhere  to 
the  north  of  the  Temple,  and  not  far  from  the  wall, 
was  the  monument  of  king  Alexander  (Jos.  B.  J. 
v.  7,  §3).  Near  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
city  was  the  monument  of  John  the  high-priest 
(Jos.  v.  6,  §2,  &c.),  and  to  the  north-east  the 
“ monument  of  the  Fuller”  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2). 
On  the  north,  too,  were  the  monuments  of  Herod 
(v.  3,  §2)  and  of  queen  Helena  (v.  2,  §2,  3,  §3), 
the  former  close  to  the  “ Serpent’s  Pool.” 

Wood  ; Gardens. — We  have  very  little  evidence 
as  to  the  amount  of  wood  and  of  cultivation  that 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  The 
king’s  gardens  of  David  and  Solomon  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  bottom  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Kedron  and  Hinnom  (Neh.  iii.  15 ; Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  14,  §4,  ix.  10,  §4).  The  Mount  of  Olives,  as 
its  name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  seem 
to  imply,  was  a fruitful  spot.  At  its  foot  was 
situated  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  time 
of  the  final  siege  the  space  north  of  the  wall  of 
Agrippa  was  covered  with  gardens,  groves,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees,  inclosed  by  hedges  and 
walls  ; and  to  level  these  was  one  of  Titus’s  first 
operations  (2?.  J.  v.  3,  §2).  We  know  that  the 
gate  Gennath  (*.  e.  “ of  gardens  ”)  opened  on  this 
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side  of  the  city  ( B . J.  v.  4,  §2).  The  valley  of 
Hinnom  was  in  Jerome’s  time  “ a pleasant  and 
woody  spot,  full  of  delightful  gardens  watered  from 
the  fountain  of  Siloah”  (Comm,  in  Jer.  vii.  30). 
In  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of  a certain  rose- 
garden  outside  the  city,  which  was  of  great  fame, 
but  no  clue  is  given  to  its  situation  (Otho,  Lex. 
Bab.  266).  [Garden.]  The  sieges  of  Jerusalem 
were  too  frequent  during  its  later  history  to  admit 
of  any  considerable  growth  of  wood  near  it,  even  il 
the  thin  soil,  which  covers  the  rocky  substratum, 
would  allow  of  it.  And  the  scarcity  of  earth  again 
necessitated  the  cutting  down  of  all  the  trees  that 
could  be  found  for  the  banks  and  mounds,  with 
which  the  ancient  sieges  were  conducted.  This  is 
expressly  said  in  the  accounts  of  the  sieges  of 
Pompey  and  Titus.  In  the  latter  case  the  country 
was  swept  of  its  tinjber  for  a distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  the  city  ( B . J.  vi.%  §1,  &c.). 

Water. — How  the  gardens  just  mentioned  on 
the  north  df  the  city  were  watered  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  since  at  present  no  water  exists  ir 
that  direction.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  (Jos. 
B.  J.  v.  3,  §2)  there  was  a reservoir  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood called  the  Serpent’s  Pool ; but  it  has  not 
been  discovered  in  modern  times.  The  subject  of 
the  waters  is  more  particularly  discussed  in  the 
third  section,  and  reasons  are  shown  for  believing 
that  at  one  time  a very  copious  source  existed  some- 
where north  of  the  town,  the  outflow  of  which 
was  stopped — possibly  by  Hezekiah,  and  the  water 
led  underground  to  reservoirs  in  the  city  and  below 
the  Temple.  From  these  reservoirs  the  overflow 
escaped  to  the  so  called  Fount  of  the  Virgin,  and 
thence  to  Siloam,  and  possibly  to  the  Bir-ayub 
or  “ Well  of  Nehemiah.”  This  source  would  seem 
to  have  been,  and  to  be  still  the  only  spring  in  the 
city — but  it  was  always  provided  with  private  and 
public  cisterns.  Some  of  the  latter  still  remain. 
Outside  the  walls  the  two  on  the  west  side  (Birket 
Mamilla,  and  Birket  es-Sultan),  generally  known  as 
the  upper  and  lower  reservoirs  of  Gihon,  the  small 
“ pool  of  Siloam,”  with  the  larger  B.  el-Hamra  close 
adjoining,  and  the  B.  Hammam  Sitti  Maryam , close 
to  the  St.  Stephen’s  Gate.  Inside  are  the  so-called 
Pool  of  Hezekiah  ( B . el-Batrak),  near  the  Jaffa 
gate,  which  receives  the  surplus  water  of  the 
Birket  Mamilla ; and  the  B.  Israil  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  St.  Stephen’s  Gate, 
commonly  known  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  These 
two  reservoirs  are  probably  the  Pools  of  Amygdalon 
and  Struthius  of  Josephus,  respectively.  Dr.  Bar- 
clay has  discovered  another  reservoir  below  the 
Mekemeh  in  the  low  part  of  the  city — the  Tyro- 
poeon  valley — west  of  the  liar  am,  supplied  by  the 
aqueduct  from  Bethlehem  and  “ Solomon’s  Pools.” 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article  to  enter  more  at  length  into  the  subject  of 
the  waters.  The  reader  is  referi'ed  to  the  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  Barclay’s  City  of  the  Great  King, 
(x.  and  xviii.)  and  Williams’s  Holy  City;  also  to 
the  articles  Kidron  ; ’ Siloam  ; Pool. 

Street «,  Houses,  &c. — Of  the  nature  of  these 
in  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the  most  scat- 
tered notices.  The  “East  street”  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
4)  ; the  “ street  of  the  city  ” — i.  e.  the  city  of 
David  (xxxii.  6) ; the  “ street  facing  the  water 
gate”  (Neh.  viii.  1,  3) — or,  according  to  the  pa- 
rallel account  in  1 Esdr.  ix..  38,  the  “broad  place 
(evpvx<*pov)  of  the  Temple  towards  the  East;” 
the  street  of  the  house  of  God  (Ezr.  x.  9)  ; the 
street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim”  (Neh.  viii.  16); 
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and  the  “ open  place  of  the  first  gate  towards  the 
East”  must  have  been  not  “streets”  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  so  much  as  the  open  spaces  found  in 
eastern  towns  round  the  inside  of  the  gates.  This 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  word  used,  Eechob, 
which  has  the  force  of  breadth  or  room,  but  also 
from  the  nature  of  the  occurrences  related  in  ea<  h 
case.  The  same  places  are  intended  in  Zech.  viii. 
5.  Streets,  properly  so  called  ( Chutzoth ),  there 
were  (Jer.  v.  1 ; xi.  13,  &c.),  but  the  name  of  only 
one,  “the  bakers’  street”  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  is 
preserved  to  us.  This  is  conjectured,  from  the 
names,  to  have  been  near  the  tower  of  ovens 
(Neh.  xii.  38  ; “ furnaces  ” is  incorrect).  A notice 
of  streets  of  this  kind  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  is 
preserved  by  Aristeas  (see  p.  999a).  At  the  time 
of  the  destruction  by  Titus  the  low  part  of  the  city 
was  filled  with  narrow  lanes,  containing  the  bazaars 
of  the  town,  and  when  the  breach  was  made  in  the 
second  wall  it  was  at  the  spot  where  the  cloth, 
brass,  and  wool  bazaars  abutted  on  the  wall. 

To  the  houses  we  have  even,  less  clue,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  either  houses  or 
streets  the  ancient  Jerusalem  differed  very  mate- 
rially from  the  modern.  No  doubt  the  ancient  city 
did  not  exhibit  that  air  of  mouldering  dilapidation 
which  is  now  so  prominent  there — that  sooty  look 
which  gives  its  houses  the  appearance  of  “ having 
been  burnt  down  many  centuries  ago”  (Richardson, 
in  S.  § P.  183),  and  which,  as  it  is  characteristic 
of  so  many  Eastern  towns,  must  be  ascribed  to 
Turkish  neglect.  In  another  respect  too  the  modern 
city  must  present  a different  aspect  from  the  ancient 
— the  dull  monotony  of  colour  which,  at  least 
during  i part  of  the  year,P  pervades  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  and  ravines  outside  the  walls.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  on  the  west,  where  the  city 
does  not  relieve  the  view,  but  also  on  the  south. 
A dull  leaden  ashy  hue  overspreads  all.  No  doubt 
this  is  due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  enormous 
quantities  of  debris  of  stone  and  mortar  which  have 
been  shot  over  the  precipices  after  the  numerous 
demolitions  of  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  slopes 
south  of  the  Haram  area  (the  ancient  Ophel),  and 
the  modern  Zion,  and  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  especially  near  the  St.  Stephen’s  gate, 
are  covered  with  these  debris,  lying  as  soft  and  loose 
as  the  day  they  were  poured  over,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish. 

In  this  point  at  least  the  ancient  city  stood  in 
favourable  contrast  with  the  modern,  but  in  many 
others  the  resemblance  must  have  been  strong.  The 
nature  of  the  site  compels  the  walls  in  many  places 
to  retain  their  old  positions.  The  southern  part  of 
the  summit  of  the  Upper  city  and  the  slopes  of 
Ophel  are  now  bare,  where  previous  to  the  final  siege 
they  were  covered  with  houses,  and  the  North  wall 
has  retired  very  much  south  of  where  it  then  stood ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  West  and  East,  and  the 
western  corner  of  the  North,  wall,  are  what  they 
always  were.  And  the  look  of  the  walls  and  gates, 
especially  the  Jaffa-gate,  with  the  “Citadel”  ad- 
joining, and  the  Damascus-gate,  is  probably  hardly 
changed  from  what  it  was.  True,  the  minarets, 
domes,  and  spires,  which  give  such  a variety  to  the 
modem  town,  must  have  been  absent ; but  their 
place  was  supplied  by  the  four  great  towers  at  the 
north-west  part  of  the  wall ; by  the  upper  stories 

v The  writer  was  there  in  September,  and  the 
aspect  above  described  left  an  ineffaceable  impression 
on  him. 
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and  turrets  of  Herod’s  palace,  the  palace  of  the 
Asmoneaus,  and  the  other  public  buildings ; while  the 
lofty  fortress  of  Antonia,  towering  far  above  every 
building  within  the  city,q  and  itself  surmounted 
by  the  keep  on  its  south-east  comer,  must  have 
formed  a feature  in  the  view  not  altogether  unlike 
(though  more  prominent  than)  the  “ citadel  ” of 
the  modern  town.  The  flat  roofs  and  the  absence 
of  windows,  which  give  an  Eastern  city  so  startling 
an  appearance  to  a Western  traveller,  must  have 
existed  then  as  now. 

But  the  greatest  resemblance  must  have  been  on 
the  south-east  side,  towards  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  (see  below,  Section 
III.  p.  1019,  20)  that  the  enclosure  is  now  much 
larger  than  it  was,  yet  the  precinct  of  the  Haram  es 
Sherif,  with  its  domes  and  sacred  buildings,  some  of 
them  clinging  to  the  very  spot  formerly  occupied  hy 
the  Temple,  must  preserve  what  we  may  call  the 
personal  identity  of  this  quarter  of  the  city,  but 
little  changed  in  its  general  features  from  what  it 
was  when  the  Temple  stood  there.  Nay,  more : in 
the  substructions  of  the  enclosure,  those  massive  and 
venerable  walls,  which  once  to  see  is  never  to  forget, 
is  the  very  masonry  itself,  its  lower  courses  undis- 
turbed, which  was  laid  there  by  Herod  the  Great,  and 
by  Agrippa,  possibly  even  by  still  older  Guilders. 

Environs  of  the  City. — The  various  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  will  be  described  at  length 
under  their  own  names,  and  to  them  the  reader  is 
accordingly  referred.  See  En-rogel  ; Hinnom  ; 
Kedron  ; Olives,  Mount  of,  &c.  &c. 

II.  The  Annals  of  the  City. 

In  considering  the  annals  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
nothing  strike^  one  so  forcibly  as  the  number  and 
severity  of  the  sieges  which  it  underwent.  We  catch 
our  earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief  notice  of  the 
1st  chapter  of  Judges,  which  describes  how  the 
“ children  of  Judah  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire and  almost  the 
latest  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  is  con- 
tained in  the  solemn  warnings  in  which  Christ  fore- 
told how  Jerusalem  should  be  “ compassed  with 
armies”  (Lukexxi.  20),  and  the  abomination  of  de- 
solation be  seen  standing  in  the  Holy  Place  (Matt, 
xxiv.  15).  In  the  fifteen  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  those  two  points  the  city  was  besieged  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  times  ; twice  it  was  razed  to 
the  ground  ; and  on  two  other  occasions  its  walls 
were  levelled.  In  this  respect  it  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or  modern.  The  fact 
is  one  of  great  significance.  The  number  of  the 
sieges  testifies  to  the  importance  of  the  town  as*  a 
key  to  the  whole  country,  and  as  the  depositary  of 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  Temple-,  no  less 
forcibly  than  do  the  severity  of  the  contests  and  then- 
protracted  length  to  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  Jewish 
people.  At  the  same  time  the  details  of  these  ope- 
rations, scanty  as  they  are,  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  difficult  topography  of  the  place ; and  on 
the  whole  they  are  in  every  way  so  characteristic, 
that  it  has  seemed  not  unfit  to  use  them  as  far  as 
possible  as  a frame-work,  for  the  following  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  first  siege  appeal's  to  have  taken  place 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (cir. 

q “ Conspicuo  fastigio  turris  Antonia”  (Tac.  JIi*i 
v.  11). 
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1400  B.C.).  Judah  and  Simeon  had  been  ordered  by 
Jie  divine  oracle  at  Shiloh  or  Shechem  to  commence 
the  task  of  actual  possession  of  the  portions  distri- 
buted by  Joshua.  As  they  traversed  the  region 
south  of  these  they  encountered  a large  force  of 
Canaanites  at  Bezek.  These  they  dispersed,  took 
prisoner  Adoni-bezek,  a ferocious  petty  chieftain, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  country,  and  swept  on 
their  southward  road.  Jerusalem  was  soon  reached/ 
It  was  evidently  too  important,  and  also  too  near  the 
actual  limits  of  Judah,  to  be  passed  by.  “ They 
fought  against  it  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire”  (Judg. 

1.  8).  To  this  brief  notice  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  2,  §2) 
makes  a material  addition.  He  tells  us  that  the 
siege  lasted  some  time  {<rbv  xp6v(p)  ; that  the  part 
which  was  taken  at  last,  and  in  which  the  slaughter 
was  made,  was  the  lower  city ; but  that  the  upper 
city  was  so  strong,  “ by  reason  of  its  walls  and  also 
of  the  nature  of  the  place,”  that  they  relinquished 
the  attempt  and  moved  off  to  Hebron  {Ant.  v. 

2,  §23).  These  few  valuable  words  of  the  old 
Jewish  historian  reveal  one  of  those  topographical 
peculiarities  of  the  place — the  possession  of  an 
upper  as  well  as  a lower  city — which  differenced  it 
so  remarkably  from  the  other  towns  of  Palestine — 
which  enabled  it  to  survive  so  many  sieges  and 
partial  destructions,  and  which  in  the  former  section 
we  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  characteristics,  which  must 
have  been  impressed  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
mind  of  Josephus  during  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  he  had  only  lately  been  a witness, 
should  have  recurred  to  him  when  writing  the 
account  of  the  earlier  sieges.* * * 8 

As  long  as  the  upper  city  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jebusites  they  practically  had  possession  of 
the  whole— and  a Jebusite  city  in  fact  it  remained 
for  a long  period  after  this.  The  Benjamites  fol- 
lowed the  men  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  but  with 
no  better  result — “ They  could  not  drive  out  the 
Jebusites,  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children 
of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day  ” (Judg.  i. 
21).  At  the  time  of  the  sad  story  of  the  Levite 
(Judg.  xix.) — which  the  mention  of  Phinehas  (xx. 
28)  fixes  as  early  in  the  period  of  the  Judges — 


r According  to  Josephus,  they  did  not  attack  Jeru- 

salem till  after  they  had  taken  many  other  towns 

— ir\.ei<TTas  re  Xafiovres,  enoXiopKOvv  'I. 

8 See  this  noticed  and  contrasted  with  the  situation 
of  the  villages  in  other  parts  by  Prof.  Stanley  (/S'.  <y  P. 
161,  577,  &c.). 

* About  half  way  through  the  period  of  the  Judges 
— i.  e.  cir.  b.c.  1320 — occurred  an  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Hitfites  (Khatti)  by  Sethee  I.  king  of 
Egypt,  and  the  capture  of  the  capital  city,  Ketesh,  in 
the  land  of  Amar.  This  would  not  have  been  noticed 
here,  had  not  Ketesh  been  by  some  writers  identified 
with  Jerusalem  (Osburn,  Egypt,  her  Testimony,  &c. ; 
also  Williams  in  Diet,  of  Geogr.  ii.  23,  4).  The 
grounds  of  the  identification  are  (1)  the  apparent 
affinity  of  the  name  (which  they  read  Chadash)  with 
the  Greek  KaSim?,  the  modern  Arabic  el-Kuds,  and 
the  Syriac  Kadatha ; (2)  the  affinity  of  Amar  with 
Amorites  ; (3)  a likeness  between  the  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  city,  as  shown  in  a rude  sketch  in  the 
Egyptian  records,  and  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  on 
closer  examination  these  correspondences  vanish. 
Egyptian  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  Jerusalem  is 
mu  ah  too  far  south  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
rest  of  the  campaign,  and  that  Ketesh  survives  in 
Ktdes,  a name  discovered  by  Robinson  attached  to  a 
take  an:l  island  on  the  Orontes  between  Ribleh  and 
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Benjamin  can  hardly  have  had  even  so  much  footing 
as  the  passage  just  quoted  would  indicate ; for  the 
Levite  refuses  to  enter  it,  not  because  it  was  hos- 
tile, but  because  it  was  “ the  city  of  a stranger,  and 
hot  of  Israel.”  And  this  lasted  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the 
reign  of  David  at  Hebron/  Owing  to  several  cir- 
cumstances— the  residence  of  the  Ark  at  Shiloh — 
Saul’s  connexion  with  Gibeah,  and  David’s  with 
Ziklag  and  Hebron — the  disunion  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  symbolised  by  Saul’s  persecution  of  David — 
the  tide  of  affairs  was  drawn  northwards  and  south- 
wards, and  Jerusalem,  with  the  places  adjacent,  was 
left  in  possession  of  the  Jebusites.  But  as  soon  as 
a man  was  found  to  assume  the  rule  over  all  Israel 
both  north  and  south,  so  soon  was  it  necessary  that 
the  seat  of  government  should  be  moved  from  the 
remote  Hebron  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  country, 
and  the  choice  of  David  at  once  fell  on  the  city  of 
the  Jebusites. 

David  advanced  to  the  siege  at  the  head  of  the 
men-of-war  of  all  the  tribes  who  had  come  to 
Hebron  “ to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him.” 
They  are  stated  as  280,000  men,  choice  warriors  of 
the  flower  of  Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-39).  No  doubt 
they  approached  the  city  from  the  south.  The 
ravine  of  the  Kedron,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  the 
hills  south  and  south-east  of  the  town,  the  uplands 
on  the  west  must  have  swarmed  with  these  hardy 
warriors.  As  before,  the  lower  city  was  imme- 
diately taken — and  as  before,  the  citadel  held  out 
(Josh.  Ant.  vii.  3,  §1).  The  undaunted  Jebusites, 
believing  in  the  impregnability  of  their  fortress, 
manned  the  battlements  “with  lame  and  blind.”  u 
But  they  little  understood  the  temper  of  the  king 
or  of  those  he  commanded.  David’s  anger  was  tho- 
roughly roused  by  the  insult  {opyiaOeis,  Joseph.), 
and  he  at  once  proclaimed  to  his  host  that  the  first 
man  who  would  scale  the  rocky  side  of  the  fortress 
and  kill  a Jebusite  should  be  made  chief  captain  of 
the  host.  A crowd  of  warriors  {-irdvres,  Joseph.) 
rushed  forward  to  the  attempt,  but  Joab’s  superior 
agility  gained  him  the  day,v  and  the  citadel,  the 
fastness  of  Zion,  was  taken  (cir.  1046  B.c.).  It 
is  the  first  time  that  that  memorable  name  appears 
in  the  history. 


Hums,  and  still  showing  traces  of  extensive  artificial 
works.  Nor  does  the  agreement  between  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  records  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem 
fare  better.  For  the  stream,  which  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  ravines  of  Jerusalem — the  nearest  point 
of  the  resemblance — contained  at  Ketesh  water  enough 
to  drown  several  persons  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschrift, 
ii.  21,  &c.). 

u The  passage  which  forms  the  latter  clause  of 
2 Sam.  v.  8 is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the  blind 
and  the  lame  were  excluded  from  the  Temple.  But 
where  is  the  proof  that  this  was  the  fact  ? On  one 
occasion  at  least  we  know  that  “ the  blind  and  the 
lame  ” came  to  Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  He  healed 
them  (Matt.  xxi.  14).  And  indeed  what  had  the 
Temple,  which  was  not- founded  till  long  after  this, 
to  do  with  the  matter  ? The  explanation — which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  accentuation  of  the  Masorete, 
and  for  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne — would  seem  to  be  that 
it  was  a proverb  used  in  future  with  regard  to  any 
impregnable  fortress — “The  blind  and  the  lame  are 
there  ; let  him  enter  the  place  if  he  can.” 

v A romantic  legend  is  preserved  in  the  Midrash 
Tehillim,  on  Ps.  xviii.  29,  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
Joab  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall.  (See 
it  quoted  in  Eisenmenger,  i.  476,  7 A 
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David  at  once  proceeded  to  secure  himself  in  his 
new  acquisition.  He  inclosed  the  whole  of  the 
city  with  a wall,  and  connected  it  with  the  citadel. 
In  the  latter  he  took  up  his  own  quarters,  and  the 
Zion  of  the  Jebusites  became  “ the  city  of  David.”  x 
[Zion  ; Millo.]  The  rest  of  the  town  was  left  to 
the  more  immediate  care  of  the  new  captain  of  the 
host. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  fall  of  this  im- 
pregnable fortress  must  have  been  enormous.  It 
reached  even  to  the  distant  Tyre,  and  before  long 
an  embassy  arrived  from  Hiram,  the  king  of 
Phoenicia,  with  the  characteristic  offerings  of  arti- 
ficers and  materials  to  erect  a palace  for  David  in 
his  new  abode.  The  palace  was  built,  and  occupied 
by  the  fresh  establishment  of  wives  and  concubines 
which  David  acquired.  Two  attempts  were  made 
— the  one  by  the  Philistines  alone  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
21 ; 1 Chr.  xiv.  8-12),  the  other  by  the  Philistines, 
with  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4, 
§1 ; 2 Sam.  v.  22-25)  to  attack  David  in  his  new 
situation,  but  they  did  not  affect  the  city,  and  the 
actions  were  fought  in  the  “ Valley  of  Giants,” 
apparently  north  of  Jerusalem,  near  Gibeah  or 
Gibeon.  The  arrival  of  the  Ark,  however,  was  an 
event  of  great  importance.  The  old  Tabernacle  of 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  being  now  pitched  on  the 
height  of  Gibeon,  a new  tent  had  been  spread  by 
David  in  the  fortress  for  the  reception  of  the 
Ark  ; and  here,  “ in  its  place,”  it  was  deposited 
with  the  most  impressive  ceremonies,  and  Zion 
became  at  once  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  nation. 
It  now  perhaps  acquired  the  name  of  Beth  ha-har, 
the  “ house  of  the  mount,”  of  which  we  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  LXX.  addition  to  2 Sam.  xv.  24. 
In  this  tent  the  Ark  remained,  except  for  its  short 
flight  to  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  David 
(xv.  24-29),  until  it  was  removed  to  its  permanent 
resting-place  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

In  the  fortress  of  Zion,  too,  was  the  sepulchre  of 
David,  which  became  also  that  of  most  of  his 
successors. 

The  only  works  of  ornament  which  we  can 
ascribe  to  David  are  the  “ royal  gardens,”  as  they 
are  called  by  Josephus,  which  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  him  in  the  level  space  south-east  of  the 
city,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of 
Kedron  and  Hinnom,  screened  from  the  sun  during 
part  of  the  day  by  the  shoulders  of  the  inclosing 
mountains,  and  irrigated  by  the  well  Ain  Ayub, 
which  still  appears  to  retain  the  name  of  Joab  (Jos. 
Ant.  vii.  14,  §4, ; ix.  10,  §4). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  we  hear  of  no  addi- 
tions to  the  city.  His  three  great  works  were  the 
Temple,  with  its  east  wall  and  cloister  (Jos.  B.  J. 
v.  5,  §1),  his  own  Palace,  and  the  Wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  two  former  will  be  best  described 
elsewhere.  [Palace  ; Solomon  ; Temple.]  Of 
the  last  there  is  an  interesting  notice  in  Josephus 
( Ant . viii.  2,  §1  ; 6,  §1),  from  which  it  appears 
that  David’s  wall  was  a mere  rampart  without 
towers,  and  only  of  moderate  strength  and 
height.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king 
was  to  make  the  walls  larger — probably  extend 
them  round  some  outlying  parts  of  the  city — and 
strengthen  them  (1  K.  iii.  1,  with  the  explanation 
of  Josephus,  viii.  2,  §1).  But  on  the  completion 


4 In  the  N.  T.  “ the  city  of  David  ” means  Beth- 
lehem. 

y According  to  Josephus  he  also  carried  off  the 
arms  which  David  had  taken  from  the  king  of  Zo’oah  ; 


of  the  Temple  he  again  turned  his  attention 
to  the  walls,  and  both  increased  their  height, 
and  constructed  very  large  towers  along  them 
(ix.  15,  and  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  6,  §1).  Another 
work  of  his  in  Jerusalem  was  the  repair  or  fortifica- 
tion of  Millo,  whatever  that  strange  term  may 
signify  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  It  was  in  the  works  at 
Millo  and  the  city  of  David  — it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  latter  consisted  of  stopping  breaches 
(as  in  A.  V.)  or  filling  a ditch  round  the  fortress 
(the  Vulg.  and  others) — that  Jeroboam  first  came 
under  the  notice  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  27).  Another 
was  a palace  for  his  Egyptian  queen — of  the  situa- 
tion of  which  all  we  know  is  that  it  was  not  in  the 
city  of  David  (1  K.  vii.  8,  ix.  24,  with  the  addition 
in  2 Chr.  viii.  11).  But  there  must  have  been 
much  besides  these  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  “ all 
that  Solomon  desired  to  build  in  Jerusalem  ” 
(2  Chr.  viii.  6) — the  vast  Harem  for  his  700 
wives  and  300  concubines,  and  their  establish- 
ment — the  colleges  for  the  priests  of  the  various 
religions  of  these  women  — the  stables  for  the 
1400  chariots  and  12,000  riding  horses.  Out- 
side the  city,  probably  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
there  remained,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the 
monarchy  (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  the  fanes  which  he  had 
erected  for  the  worship  of  foreign  gods  (1  K.  xi.  7), 
and  which  have  still  left  their  name  clinging  to  the 
“ Mount  of  Offence.” 

His  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  is  the 
subject  of  a special  panegyric  from  Josephus  (Ant. 
viii.  7,  §4).  They  were,  as  before  observed,  paved 
with  black  stone,  probably  the  hard  basalt  from 
the  region  of  Argob,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  where 
he  had  a special  resident  officer. 

As  long  as  Solomon  lived,  the  visits  of  foreign 
powers  to  Jerusalem  were  those  of  courtesy  and 
amity ; but  with  his  death  this  was  changed.  A 
city,  in  the  palaces  of  which  all  the  vessels  were 
of  pure  gold,  where  spices,  precious  stones,  rare 
woods,  curious  animals  were  accumulated  in  the 
greatest  profusion ; where  silver  was  no  more 
valued  than  the  stones  of  the  street,  and  considered 
too  mean  a material  for  the  commonest  of  the 
royal  purposes — such  a city,  governed  by  such 
a faineant  prince  as  Rehoboam,  was  too  tempting 
a prey  for  the  surrounding  kings.  He  had  only 
been  on  the  throne  four  years  (cir.  970  B.C.)  before 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Judah  with  an 
enormous  host,  took  the  fortified  places  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  capital.  Jerusalem  was  crowded 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  realm  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  (2  Chr.  xii.  5),  but  Rehoboam  did  not 
attempt  resistance.  He  opened  his  gates  apparently 
on  a promise  from  Shishak  that  he  would  not 
pillage  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  10,  §3).  However  the 
promise  was  not  kept,  the  treasures  of  the  Temple 
and  palace  were  carried  off,  and  special  mention  is 

made  of  the  golden  bucklers  (|JD),  which  were  hung 

by  Solomon  in  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
(1  K.  xiv.  25  ; 2 Chr.  xii.  9 ; comp.  1 K.  x.  17)/ 

Jerusalem  was  again  threatened  in  the  reign  of 
Asa  (grandson  of  Rehoboam),  when  Zerah  the 
Cushite,  or  king  of  Ethiopia  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
12,  §1),  probably  incited  by  the  success  of  Shishak, 
invaded  the  country  with  an  enormous  horde  of  fol- 


but  these  were  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  and  did 
service  at  the  proclamation  of  kirg  Joash.  [Arms, 
Shelet,  p.  112o.] 
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Iowei  s (2  Chr.  xiv.  9) . He  came  by  the  road  through 
the  low  country  of  Philistia,  where  his  chariots  could 
find  level  ground.  But  Asa  was  more  faithful  and 
more  valiant  than  Rehoboam  had  been.  He  did  not 
remain  to  be  blockaded  in  Jerusalem,  but  went  forth 
and  met  the  enemy  at  Mareshah,  and  repulsed  him 
with  great  slaughter  (cir.  940).  The  consequence 
of  this  victory  was  a great  reformation  extending 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  most  demonstrative 
at  Jerusalem.  A vast  assembly  of  the  men  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  of  Simeon,  even  of  Ephraim 

and  Manasseh  — now  “ strangers  ” (Dv13)  — was 

gathered  at  Jerusalem.  Enormous  sacrifices  were 
offered  ; a prodigious  enthusiasm  seized  the  crowded 
city,  and  amidst  the  clamour  of  trumpets  and 
shouting,  oaths  of  loyalty  to  Jehovah  were  ex- 
changed, and  threats  of  instant  death  denounced 
on  all  who  should  forsake  His  service.  The  altar 
df  Jehovah  in  front  of  the  porch  of  the  Temple, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt ; the 
horrid  idol  of  the  queen-mother — the  mysterious 
Asherah,  doubtless  an  abomination  of  the  Syrian 
worship  of  her  grandmother  — was  torn  down, 
ground  to  powder,  and  burnt  in  the  ravine  of  the 
Kedron.  At  the  same  time  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  been  plundered  by  Shishak, 
were  replaced  from  the  spoil  taken  by  Abijah  from 
Ephraim,  and  by  Asa  himself  from  the  Cushites 
(2  Chr.  xv.  8-19 ; 1 K.  xv.  12-15).  This  pro- 
sperity lasted  for  more  than  ten  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  interval  the  Temple  was  once  more 
despoiled,  and  the  treasures  so  lately  dedicated  to 
Jehovah  were  sent  by  Asa,  who  had  himself  dedi- 
cated them,  as  bribes  to  Benhadad  at  Damascus, 
where  they  probably  enriched  the  temple  of 
Rimmon  (2  Chr.  xvi.  2,3;  IK.  xv.  18).  Asa 
was  buried  in  a tomb  excavated  by  himself  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  in  the  citadel. 

The  reign  of  his  son  Jehoshaphat,  though  of 
great  prosperity  and  splendour,  is  not  remarkable 
as  regards  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  hear  of  a 
“ new  court  ” to  the  Temple,  but  have  no  clue  to 
its  situation  or  its  builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).  An 
important  addition  to  the  government  of  the  city 
was  made  by  Jehoshaphat  in  the  establishment 
of  courts  for  the  decision  of  causes  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-11). 

Jehoshaphat’s  son  Jehoram  was  a prince  of  a 
different  temper.  He  began  his  reign  (cir.  887)  by  a 
massacre  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom.  Instigated  no  doubt  by  his  wife  Atha- 
liah,  he  reintroduced  the  profligate  licentious  worship 
of  Ashtaroth  and  the  high  places  (2  Chr.  xxi.  11), 
and  built  a temple  for  Baal  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  17  ; 
comp.  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §4).  Though  a man  of 
great  vigour  and  courage  he  was  overcome  by  an 
invasion  of  one  of  those  huge  hordes  which  were 
now  almost  periodical.  The  Philistines  and  Arabians 
attacked  Jerusalem,  broke  into  the  palace,  spoiled  it 
of  all  its  treasures,  sacked  the  royal  harem,  killed 
or  carried  off  the  king’s  wives,  and  all  his  sons 
but  one.  This  was  the  fourth  siege.  Two  years 

* The  horse-gate  is  mentioned  again  in  connexion 
with  Kidron  by  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  40).  Possibly  the 
name  was  perpetuated  in  the  gate  Susan  ( Sus  = horse) 
of  the  second  Temple,  the  only  gate  on  the  east  side 
of  the  outer  wall  (Lightfoot,  Prosp.  of  Temple,  iii.). 

* From  the  expression  in  xxiv.  25,  “ sons  of  Je- 
hoiada,”  we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  believing  that 
Zechariah’s  brethren  or  his  sons  were  put  to  death 
with  him.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  the  word  in 
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after  it  the  king  died,  universally  detested,  and  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  against  him  that  he  was 
denied  a resting-place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
but  was  buried  without  ceremony  in,  a private  tomb 
on  Zion  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20). 

The  next  events  in  Jerusalem  were  the  massacre 
of  the  royal  children  by  Joram’s  widow  Athaliah, 
and  the  six  years’  reign  of  that  queen.  During  her 
sway  the  worship  of  Baal  was  prevalent  and  that 
of  Jehovah  proportionately  depressed.  The  Temple 
was  not  only  suffered  to  go  without  repair,  but 
was  even  mutilated  by  the  sons  of  Athaliah,  and 
its  treasures  removed  to  the  temple  of  Baal  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  7).  But  with  the  increasing  years  of  Joash, 
the  spirit  of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah  returned,  and 
the  confederacy  of  Jehoiada  the  priest  with  the 
chief  men  of  Judah  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
true  line.  The  king  was  crowned  and  proclaimed 
in  the  Temple.  Athaliah  herself  was  hurried  out  to 
execution  from  the  sacred  precincts  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kedron  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §3)  between  the  Temple 
and  Olivet,  through  the  horse  gate.2  The  temple 
of  Baal  was  demolished  ; his  altars  aud  images 
destroyed,  his  priests  put  to  death,  and  the  religion 
of  Jehovah  was  once  more  the  national  religion. 
But  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  advanced  but 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  three  and  twenty  years 
had  elapsed,  that  through  the  personal  interference 
of  the  king  the  ravages  of  the  Baal  worshippers 
were  repaired  (2  K.  xii.  6-16),  and  the  necessary 
vessels  and  utensils  furnished  for  the  service  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  14.  But  see  2 K.  xii.  13; 
Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §2).  But  this  zeal  for  Jehovah 
soon  expired.  The  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  burial 
of  the  good  priest  in  the  royal  tombs,  among  the 
kings,  can  hardly  have  been  forgotten  before  a 
general  relapse  into  idolatry  took  place,  and  his 
son  Zechariah  was  stoned  with  his  family a in  the 
very  court  of  the  Temple  for  protesting. 

The  retribution  invoked  by  the  dying  martyr 
quickly  followed.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (cir. 
838),  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  after  possessing  himself 
of  Gath,  marched  against  the  much  richer  prize  of 
Jerusalem.  The  visit  was  averted  by  a timely 
offering  of  treasure  from  the  Temple  and  the  royal 
palace  (2  K.  xii.  18  ; 2 Chr.  xxiv.  23 ; Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  8,  §4),  but  not  before  an  action  had  been 
fought,  in  which  a large  army  of  the  Israelites 
was  routed  by  a very  inferior  force  of  Syrians,  with 
the  loss  of  a great  number  of  the  principal  people 
and  of  a vast  booty.  Nor  was  this  all.  These 
reverses  so  distressed  the  king  as  to  bring  on  a 
dangerous  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  servants,  sons  of 
two  of  the  foreign  women  who  were  common  in 
the  royal  harems.  He  was  buried  on  Mount  Zion, 
though,  like  Jehoram,  denied  a resting  place  in  the 
royal  tombs  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  25).  The  predicted  danger 
to  the  city  was  however  only  postponed.  Amaziah 
began  his  reign  (b.C.  837)  with  a promise  of  good  ; 
his  first  act  showed  that  while  he  knew  how  to 
avenge  the  murder  .of  his  father,  he  could  also 
restrain  his  wrath  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 

the  singular  number,  “ son but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Syr.  and  Arabic  and  the  Targum  all  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  it  is  specially  mentioned  in 
Jerome’s  Qu.  Hebr.  It  is  perhaps  supported  by  the 
special  notice  taken  of  the  exception  made  by  Amaziah 
in  the  case  of  the  murderers  of  his  father  (2  K.  xiv.  6 ; 
2 Chr.  xxv.  4).  The  case  of  Naboth  is  a parallel. 
[See  Elijah,  p.  529  a]. 
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the  law  of  Jehovah.  But  with  success  came  dete- 
rioration. He  returned  from  his  victories  over  the 
Edomites,  and  the  massacre  at  Petra,  with  fresh 
idols  to  add  to  those  which  already  defiled  Jeru- 
salem— the  images  of  the  children  of  Seir,  or 
of  the  Amalekites  (Josephus),  which  were  erected 
and  worshipped  by  the  king.  His  next  act  was  a 
challenge  to  Joash  the  king  of  Israel,  and  now  the 
dangei  so  narrowly  escaped  from  Hazael  was  ac- 
tually encountered.  The  battle  took  place  at  Beth- 
shemesh  of  Judah,  at  the  opening  of  the  hills,  about 
12  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  It  ended  in  a total 
rout.  Amaziah,  forsaken  by  his  people,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Joash,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem and  threatened  to  put  his  captive  to  death 
before  the  walls,  if  he  and  his  army  Were  not 
admitted.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Temple — still  in  the  charge  of  the 
same  family  to  whom  they  had  been  committed  by 
David — and  the  king’s  private  treasures,  were  pil- 
laged, and  for  the  first  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  injured.  A clear  breach  was  made  in  them 
of  400  cubits  in  length  “ from  the  gate  of  Ephraim 
to  the  corner  gate,”  and  through  this  Joash  drove 
in  triumph,  with  his  captive  in  the  chariot,  into 
the  city.b  This  must  have  been  on  the  north  side, 
and  probably  at  the  present  north-west  corner  of 
the  walls.  If  so,  it  is  the  first  recorded  attempt  at 
that  spot,  afterwards  the  favourite  point  for  the 
attack  of  the  upper  city. 

The  long  reign  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  1-7  ; 2 Chr. 
xxvi.)  brought  about  a material  improvement  in 
the  fortunes  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  a wise  and 
goodc  prince  (Joseph,  ix,  10,  §3),  very  warlike, 
and  a great  builder.  After  some  campaigns  against 
foreign  enemies,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  whole  of  his  life  (Joseph.).  The 
walls  were  thoroughly  repaired,  the  portion  broken 
down  by  Joash  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  with  towers 
at  the  corner  gate;  and  other  parts  which  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin — as  the  gate  opening  on  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,d  a spot  called  the  “ turning  ” 
(see  Neh.  iii.  19,  20,  24),  and  others,  were  renewed 
and  fortified,  and  furnished  for  the  first  time  with 
machines,  then  expressly  invented  for  shooting  stones 
and  arrows  against  besiegers.  Later  in  this  reign 
happened  the  great  earthquake,  which,  although  un- 
mentioned in  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  is 
described  by  Josephus  (ix.  10,  §4),  and  alluded  to 
by  the  Prophets  as  a kind  of  era  (see  Stanley,  S.  Sf  P. 
184,  125).  A serious  breach  was  made  in  the 
Temple  itself,  and  below  the  city  a large  fragment 
was  detached  from  the  hille  at  En-rogel,  and  rolling 
down  the  slope,  overwhelmed  the  king’s  gardens 
at  the  junction  of  the  Valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Ke- 
dron,  and  rested  against  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of 
Olivet.  After  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah,  he  left  the 
sacred  precincts,  in  which  the  palace  would  there- 
fore seem  to  have  been  situated,  and  resided  in  the 
hospital  or  lazar-house  till  his  death.1  He  was 
buried  on  Zion,  with  the  kings  (2  K.  xv.  7) ; not 

b This  is  an  addition  by  Josephus  (ix.  9,  §9).  If  it 
really  happened,  the  chariot  must  have  been  sent 
round  by  a flatter  road  than  that  which  at  present 
would  he  the  direct  road  from  Ain-Shems.  Since  the 
time  of  Solomon,  chariots  would  seem  to  have  become 
unknown  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate  we  should  infer, 
from  the  notice  in  2 K.  xiv.  20,  that  the  royal  esta- 
blishment could  not  at  that  time  boast  of  one. 

c The  story  of  his  leprosy  at  any  rate  shows  his 
leal  for  Jehovah. 

d 2 Chr.  xxvi.  9.  The  word  rendered  “ the  valley” 
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in  the  sepulchre  itself,  but  in  a garden  or  field  at- 
tached to  the  spot. 

’ Jotham  (cir.  756)  inherited  his  father’s  sagacity; 
as  well  as  his  tastes  for  architecture  and  warfare, 
His  works  in  Jerusalem  were  building  the  upper 
gateway  to  the  Temple — apparently  a gate  commu- 
nicating with  the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  20) — and  also 
porticoes  leading  to  the  same  {Ant.  ix.  11,  §2).  He 
also  built  much  on  Ophel — probably  on  the  south 
of  Moriah  (2  K.  xv.  35 ; 2 Chr.  xxvii.  3),  repaired 
the  walls  wherever  they  were  dilapidated,  and 
strengthened  them  by  very  large  and  strong  towers 
(Jos.).  Before  the  death  of  Jotham  (b.c.  740) 
the  clouds  of  the  Syrian  invasion  began  to  gather. 
They  broke  on  the  head  of  Ahaz  his  successor; 
Rezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  joined 
their  armies  and  invested  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xvi.  5). 
The  fortifications  of  the  two  previous  kings  enabled 
the  city  to  hold  out  during  a siege  of  great  length 
{iir\  tvo\vv  X9&vovi  Jos.).  During  its  progress 
Rezin  made  an  expedition  against  the  distant  town 
of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  he  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Edomites  (2  K.  xvi. 
6 ; Ant.  ix.  12,  §1).  [Ahaz.]  Finding  on  his 
return  that  the  place  still  held  out,  Rezin  ravaged 
Judaea  and  returned  to  Damascus  with  a multitude 
of  captives,  leaving  Pekah  to  continue  the  blockade. 

Ahaz,  thinking  himself  a match  for  the  Israelite 
army,  opened  his  gates  and  came  forth.  A tre- 
mendous conflict  ensued,  in  which  the. three  chiefs 
of  the  government  next  to  the  king,  and  a hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  able  warriors  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  are  stated  to  have  been  killed,  and 
Pekah  returned  to  Samaria  with  a crowd  of  captives, 
and  a great  quantity  of  spoil  collected  from  the  Ben- 
jamite  towns  north  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.).  Ahaz 
himself  escaped,  and  there  is  no  mention  in  any  of 
the  records,  of  the  city  having  been  plundered.  The 
captives  and  the  spoil  were  however  sent  back  hv 
the  people  of  Samaria — a fact  which,  as  it  has  ao 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  city,  need  here  only  be 
referred  to,  because  from  the  narrative  we  learn  that 
the  nearest  or  most  convenient  route  from  Samaria 
to  Jerusalem  at  that  time  was,  not,  as  now,  along 
the  plateau  of  the  country,  but  by  the  depths  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  through  Jericho  (2  K.  xvi.  5 • 
2 Chr.  xxviii.  5-15  ; Jos.  Ant.  ix.  12,  §2 ;. 

To  oppose  the  confederacy  which  had  so  injured 
him,  Ahaz  had  recourse  to  Assyria.  He  appears 
first  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Tiglath  Pileser 
with  presents  of  silver  and  gold  taken  from  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  the  palace  (2  K.  xvi. 
8),  which  had  been  recruited  during  the  last  two 
reigns,  and  with  a promise  of  more  if  the  king 
would  overrun  Syria  and  Israel  {Ant.  ix.  12,  §3). 
This  Tiglath  Pileser  did.  He  marched  to  Damascus, 
took  the  city,  and  killed  Rezin.  While  there, 
Ahaz  visited  him,  probably  to  make  his  formal  sub- 
mission of  vassalage,?  and  gave  him  the  further  pre- 
sents. To  collect  these  he  went  so  far  as  to  lay 
hands  on  part  of  the  permanent  works  of  the 

is  always  employed  for  the  valley  on  the  West 

and  South  of  the  town,  as  is  for  that  on  the  East. 

e This  will  he  the  so-called  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel, 
or  the  hill  below  Moriah,  according  as  En-rogel  is  taken 
to  be  the  “ Well  of  Joab  ” or  the  “ Fount  of  the  Virgin.” 

f m^snn  run.  The  interpretation  given  above 
is  that  of  Kimchi,  adopted  by  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and 
Bertheau.  Keil  (on  2 K.  xv.  5)  and  Hengstenberg. 
however,  contend  for  a different  meaning. 

b This  follows  from  the  words  of  2 K.  xviii.  7 . 
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Temple— -the  original  constructions  of  Solomon,  i 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  been  bold  enough  j 
or  needy  enough  to  touch.  He  cut  off  the  richly 
chased  panels  which  ornamented  the  brass  bases  of 
the  cisterns,  dismounted  the  large  tank  or  “ sea  ” 
from  the  brazen  bulls,  and  supported  it  on  a pedestal 
of  stone,  and  removed  the  “ cover  for  the  sabbath,” 
and  the  ornamental  stand  on  which  the  kings  were 
accustomed  to  sit  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xvi.  17,  18). 

Whether  the  application  to  Assyria  relieved 
Ahaz  from  one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear. 
From  one  passage  it  would  seem  that  Tiglath 
Pileser  actually  came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
20).  At  any  rate  the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh 
idolatries,  and  fresh  insults  to  the  Temple.  A new 
brazen  altar  was  made  after  the  profane  fashion 
of  one  he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  was  set  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to  occupy  the 
place  and  perform  the  functions  of  the  original 
altar  of  Solomon,  now  removed  to  a less  pro- 
minent position  (see  2 K.  xvi.  12-15,  with  the 
expl.  of  Keil) ; the  very  sanctuary  itself  and 

tJH j?H)  was  polluted  by  idol-worship  of  some  kind 
or  other  (2  Chr.  xxix.  5,  16).  Horses  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  were  stabled  at  the  entrance  to  the  court, 
with  their  chariots  (2  K.  xxiii.  11).  Altars  for 
sacrifice  to  the  moon  and  stars  were  erected  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  Temple  (ibid.  12).  Such  conse- 
crated vessels  as  remained  in  the  house  of  Jehovah 
were  taken  thence,  and  either  transferred  to  the 
service  of  the  idols  (2  Chr.  xxix.  19)  or  cut  up 
and  re-manufactured ; the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary 
were  extinguished11  (xxix.  7),  and  for  the  first  time 
the  doors  of  the  Temple  were  closed  to  the  wor- 
shippers (xxviii.  24),  and  their  offerings  seized  for 
the  idols  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  12,  §3).  The  famous  sun-dial 
was  erected  at  this  time,  probably  in  the  Temple.1 
When  Ahaz  at  last  died,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
a meaner  fate  was  awarded  him  than  that  of 
even  the  leprous  Uzziah.  He  was  excluded  not 
only  from  the  royal  sepulchres,  but  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  Zion,  and  was  buried  “in  the  city — in  Je- 
rusalem.” 1 The  very  first  act  of  Hezekiah  (b.C. 
724)  was  to  restore  what  his  father  had  desecrated 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  3;  and  see  36,  “suddenly”).  The 
Levites  were  collected  and  inspirited ; the  Temple 
freed  from  its  impurities  both  actual  and  cere- 
monial; the  accumulated  abominations  being  dis- 
charged into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  The  full 
musical  service  of  the  Temple  was  re-organised, 
with  the  instruments  and  the  hymns  ordained 
by  David  and  Asaph ; and  after  a solemn  sin- 
offering  for  the  late  transgressions  had  been 
offered  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  princes, 
the  public  were  allowed  to  testify  their  acqui- 
escence in  the  change  by  bringing  their  own  thank- 
offerings  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1-36).  This  was  done  on 
the  17th  of  the  first  month  of  his  reign.  The  re- 

h In  the  old  Jewish  Calendar  the  18  th  of  Ab  was 
kept  as  a fast,  to  commemorate  the  putting  out  the 
western  light  of  the  great  candlestick  by  Ahaz. 

1 There  is  an  a priori  probability  that  the  dial 
would  be  placed  in  a sacred  precinct ; but  may  we 
not  infer,  from  comparing  2 K.  xx.  4 with  9,  that 
it  was  in  the  “ middle  court,”  and  that  the  sight 
of  it  there  as  he  passed  through  had  suggested  to 
Isaiah  the  “ sign”  which  was  to  accompany  the 
king’s  recovery! 

1 Such  is  the  express  statement  of  2 Chr.  xxviii. 
27,  The  book  of  Kings  repeats  its  regular  formula. 
Josephus  omits  all  notice  of  the  burial. 
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gular  time  for  celebrating  the  Passover  was  there* 
fore  gone  by.  But  there  was  a law  (Num.  ix.  10, 
11)  which  allowed  the  feast  to  be  postponed  for  a 
month  on  special  occasions,  and  of  this  law  Heze- 
kiah took  advantage,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  from 
the  whole  of  his  people  a national  testimony  to 
their  allegiance  to  Jehovah  and  His  laws  (2  Chr. 
xxx.  2,  3).  Accordingly  at  the  special  invitation 
of  the  king  a vast  multitude,  not  only  from  his 
own  dominions,  but  from  the  northern  king- 
dom, even  from  the  remote  Asher  and  Zebulun, 
assembled  at  the  capital.  Their  first  act  was  to 
uproot  and  efface  all  traces  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
preceding  and  former  reigns.  High-places,  altars, 
the  mysterious  and  obscene  symbols  of  Baal  and 
Asherah,  the  venerable  brazen  serpent  of  Moses 
itself,  were  torn  down,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
fragments  cast  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedronk 
(2  Chr.  xxx.  14;  2 K.  xviii.  4).  This  done,  the 
feast  was  kept  for  two  weeks,  and  the  vast  con- 
course dispersed.  The  permanent  service  of  the 
Temple  was  next  thoroughly  organised,  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  officiating  ministers  arranged,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  storing  the  supplies  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
2-21).  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  de- 
corations of  the  Temple  were  renewed,  and  the  gold 
or  other  precious  plating  m which  had  been  removed 
by  former  kings,  re-applied  to  the  doors  and  pillars 
(2  K.  xviii.  16). 

And  now  approached  the  greatest  crisis  which 
had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  city:  the 
dreaded  Assyrian  army  was  to  appear  under  its 
walls.  Hezekiah  had  in  some  way  intimated  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  continue  as  a dependent — and 
the  great  kiDg  was  now  (in  the  14th  year  of  Heze- 
kiah, cir.  711  B.C.)  on  his  way  to  chastise  him.  The 
Assyrian  army  had  been  for  some  time  in  Phoenicia 
and  on  the  sea-coast  of  Philistia  (Rawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  476),  and  Hezekiah  had  therefore  had  warning  of 
his  approach.  The  delay  was  taken  advantage  of 
to  prepare  for  the  siege.  As  before,  Hezekiah  made 
the  movement  a national  one.  A great  concourse 
came  together.  The  springs  round  Jerusalem  were 
stopped — that  is,  their  outflow  was  prevented,  and 
the  water  diverted  underground  to  the  interior  of 
the  city  (2  K.  xx.  20  ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  4).  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  spring  which  formed 
the  source  of  the  stream  of  the  Kedron, n elsewhere 
called  the  “upper  springhead  of  Gihon”  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  30 ; A.  Y.  most  incorrectly  “ water-course  ”). 
It  was  led  down  by  a subterraneous  channel 
“ through  the  hard  rock  ” (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30  ; 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  17),  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David  (2  K.  xx.  20),  that  is,  into  the  valley 
which  separated  the  Mount  Moriah  and  Zion  from 
the  Upper  City,  and  where  traces  of  its  presence 
appear  to  this,  day  (Barclay,  310,  538).  This 
done,  he  carefully  repaired  the  walls  of  the  city, 
furnished  them  with  additional  towers,  and  built  a 

k And  yet  it  would  seem,  from  the  account  of 
Josiah’s  reforms  (2  K.  xxiii.  11,  12),  that  many  of 
Ahaz’s  intrusions  survived  even  the  zeal  of-  Hezekiah. 

m The  word  “ gold”  is  supplied  by  our  translators  : 
but  the  word  “overlaid”  (J1£)^)  shows  that  some 
metallic  coating  is  intended.  T 

n The  authority  for  this  is  the  use  here  of  the  word 
JVachal,  which  is  uniformly  applied  to  the  valley  east 
of  the  city,  as  Ge  is  to  that  west  and  south.  There 
are  other  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  concluding 
section  of  this  article.  Similar  measures  were  taken 
by  the  Moslems  on  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders  (Will, 
of  Tvre.  viii.  7.  auoted  by  Robinson,  i.  346  note). 
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second  wall  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5 ; Is.  xxii.  10).  The 
water  of  the  reservoir,  called  the  “ lower  pool,”  or 
the  “ old  pool,”  was  diverted  to  a new  tank  in  the 
city  between  the  two  walls0  (Is.  xxii.  11).  Nor 
was  this  all : as  the  struggle  would  certainly  be  one 
for  life  and  death  he  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  the  citadel  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5,  “ Millo Is.  xxii. 
9),  and  prepared  abundance  of  ammunition.  He  also 
organised  the  people,  and  officered  them,  gathered 
them  together  in  the  open  place  at  the  gate,  and  in- 
spired them  with  confidence  in  Jehovah  (xxxii.  6). 

The  details  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  or  invasions 
will  be  found  under  the  separate  heads  of  Senna- 
cherib and  Hezekiah.  It  is  possible  that  Jeru- 
salem was  once  regularly  invested  by  the  Assyrian 
army.  It  is  certain  that  the  army  encamped  there 
on  another  occasion ; that  the  generals — the  Tartan, 
the  chief  Cup-bearer,  and  the  chief  Eunuch — held 
a conversation  with  Hezekiah’s  chief  officers  outside 
the  walls,  most  probably  at  or  about  the  present 
Kasr  Jalud  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city,  while 
the  wall  above  was  crowded  with  the  anxious  in- 
habitants. At  the  time  of  Titus’s  siege  the  name 
of  “ the  Assyrian  Camp”  was  still  attached  to  a spot 
north  of  the  city  in  remembrance  either  of  this  or 
the  subsequent  visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jos.  B.  J. 
v.  12,  §2).  But  though  untaken — though  the  ci- 
tadel was  still  the  “ virgin-daughter  of  Zion  ” — yet 
Jerusalem  did  not  escape  unharmed.  Hezekiah’s 
treasures  had  to  be  emptied,  and  the  costly  ornaments 
he  had  added  to  the  Temple  were  stripped  off  to  make 
up  the  tribute.  This,  however,  he  had  recovered  by 
the  time  of  the  subsequent  visit  of  the  ambassadors 
from  Babylon,  as  we  see  from  the  account  in  2 K. 
xx.  12  ; and  2 Chr.  xxxii.  27-29.  The  death  of 
this  good  and  great  king  was  indeed  a national 
calamity,  and  so  it  was  considered.  He  was  buried 
in  one  of  the  chief  of  the  royal  sepulchres,  and  a 
vast  concourse  from  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem,  assembled  to  join  in  the  wail- 
ings at  the  funeral  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  33). 

The  reign  of  Manasseh  (b.c.  696)  must  have  been 
an  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  Jerusalem,  though 
only  meagre  indications  of  its  events  are  to  be  found 
in  the  documents.  He  began  by  plunging  into 
all  the  idolatries  of  his  grandfather — restoring  all 
that  Hezekiah  had  destroyed,  and  desecrating  the 
Temple  and  the  city  with  even  more  offensive  idola- 
tries than  those  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  2-9  ; 2 K.  xxi. 
2-9).  In  this  career  of  wickedness  he  was  stopped 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Assyrian  army,  by  whom  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time.  The  rest  of  his  long  reign 
was  occupied  in  attempting  to  remedy  his  former 
misdoings,  and  in  the  repair  and  conservation  of  the 
city  (Josh.  Ant.  x.  3,  §2).  He  built  a fresh  wall 
to  the  citadel,  “ from  the  west  side  of  Gihon-in-the- 
valiey  to  the  fish-gate,”  i.  e.  apparently  along  the 
east  side  of  the  central  valley,  which  parts  the 
upper  and  lower  cities  from  S.  to  N.  He  also 
continued  the  works  which  had  been  begun  by 
Jotham  at  Ophel,  and  raised  that  fortress  or  struc- 

° The  reservoir  between  the  Jaffa  gate  and  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  now  usually  called  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah,  cannot  be  either  of  the  works  alluded 
to  above.  If  an  ancient  construction  it  is  probably 
ihe  Almond  Pool  of  Josephus.  (For  the  reasons,  see 
Williams,  Holy  City , 35-8,  488.) 

p The  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  place  the  de- 
struction of  the  images  after  the  king’s  solemn  cove- 
riant  in  the  Temple,  i.  e.  after  the  completion  of  the 
repairs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  dates 
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ture  to  a great  height.  On  his  death  he  was  buried 
in  a private  tomb  in  the  garden  attached  to  his 
palace,  called  also  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  18  ; 
2 Chr.  xxxiii.  20).  Here  also  was  interred  his  son 
Amon  after  his  violent  death,  following  an  unevent- 
ful but  idolatrous  reign  of  two  years  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
21-25 ; 2 K.  xxi.  19-26). 

The  reign  of  Josiah  (b.c.  639)  was  marked  by  a 
more  strenuous  zeal  for  Jehovah  than  even  that  of 
Hezekiah  had  been.  He  began  his  reign  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  by  his  20th  year  (12th  of  his 
reign — 2 Chr.  xxxiv.  3)  commenced  a thorough  re- 
moval of  the  idolatrous  abuses  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  and  even  some  of  Ahaz,  which  must  have 
escaped  the  purgations  of  Hezekiah p (2  K.  xxviii. 
12).  As  on  former  occasions  these  abominations 
were  broken  up  small  and  carried  down  to  the  bed 
of  the  Kidron — which  seems  to  have  served  almost 
the  purpose  of  a common  sewer,  and  there  calcined 
and  dispersed.  The  cemetery,  which  still  paves  the 
sides  of  that  valley,  had  already  begun  to  exist,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  broken  altars  and  statues  were 
scattered  on  the  graves  that  they  might  be  effectu- 
ally defiled,  and  thus  prevented  from  further  use. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  somewhere  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  were  the  erections  which  Solomon 
had  put  up  for  the  deities  of  his  foreign  wives.  Not 
one  of  these  was  spared  ; they  were  all  annihilated, 
and  dead  bones  scattered  over  the  places  where  they 
had  stood.  These  things  occupied  six  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  in  the  first  month  of  the  18th 
year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  1 ; 2 K.  xxiii.  23), 
a solemn  passover  was  held,  emphatically  recorded 
to  have  been  the  greatest  since  the  time  of  Samuel 
(2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
crowning  ceremony  of  the  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple ; and  it  was  at  once  followed  by  a thorough  re- 
novation of  the  fabric  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8 ; 2 K.  xxii.  3). 
The  cost  was  met  by  offerings  collected  at  the  doors 
(2  K.  xxii.  4),  and  also  throughout  the  country 
(Jos.  Ant.  x.  4,  §1),  not  only  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, but  also  of  Ephraim  and  the  other  northern 
tribes  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9).  It  was  during  these  re- 
pairs that  the  book  of  the  Law  was  found ; and 
shortly  after  all  the  people  were  convened  to  Jeru- 
salem to  hear  it  read,  and  to  renew  the  national 
covenant  with  Jehovah.q  The  mention  of  Huldah 
the  prophetess  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  ; 2 K.  xxii.  14) 
introduces  us  to  the  lower  city  under  the  name  of 

“ the  Mishneh  ” (n^SH,  A.  Y.  “ college,” 

“school,”  or  “second  part”)/  The  name  also 
survives  in  the  book  of  Zephaniah,  a - prophet  of 
this  reign  (i.  10),  who  seems  to  recognize  “ the 
fish-gate,”  and  “ the  lower  city,”  and  “ the  hills,” 
as  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  city. 

Josiah ’s  death  took  place  at  a distance  from  Jeru- 
salem ; but  he  was  brought  there  for  his  burial, 
and  was  placed  in  “his  own  sepulchre”  (2  K.  xxiii. 
30),  or  “ in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  ” (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  24),  probably  that  already  tenanted  by  Ma- 
nasseh and  Amon.  (See  1 Esd.  i.  31.) 

given  in  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxv.  1,  19,  which  fix  the 
Passover  to  the  14th  of  the  1st  month  of  his  18th  year, 
too  early  in  the  year  for  the  repair  which  was  begun 
in  the  same  year  to  have  preceded  it. 

i This  narrative  has  some  interesting  corre- 
spondences with  that  of  Joash’s  coronation  (2  K.  xi.). 
Amongst  these  is  the  singular  expression  the  king 
stood  “ on  the  pillar.”  In  the  present  case  Josephus 
understands  this  as  an  official  spot — tow  prjfiaros. 

r See  Keil  on  2 K.  xxii.  14. 
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Josiah’s  rash  opposition  to  Pharaoh-Necho  cost 
him  his  life,  his  son  his  throne,  and  Jerusalem 
much  suffering.  Before  Jehoahaz  (b.C.  608)  had 
been  reigning  three  months,  the  Egyptian  king  found 
opportunity  to  send  to  Jerusalem,®  from  Riblah 
where  he  was  then  encamped,  a force  sufficient  to 
depose  and  take  him  prisoner,  to  put  his  brother 
Eliakim  on  the  throne,  and  to  exact  a heavy  fine 
from  the  city  and  country,  which  was  paid  in  ad- 
vance by  the  new  king,  and  afterwards  extorted  by 
taxation  (2  K.  xxiii.  33,  35). 

The  fall  of  the  city  was  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing. During  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim — such  was  the 
new  name  which  at  Necho’s  order  Eliakim  had  as- 
sumed— Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
with  the  Babylonian  army  lately  victorious  over  the 
Egyptians  at  Carchemish.  The  visit  was  possibly 
repeated  once,  or  even  twice.* *  A siege  there  must 
have  been;  but  of  this  we  have  no  account.  We 
may  infer  how  severe  Was  the  pressure  on  the  sur- 
rounding country,  from  the  fact  that  the  very  Be- 
douins were  driven  within  the  walls  by  “ the  fear 
of  the  Chaldeans  and  of  the  Syrians”  (Jer.  xxxv. 
11).  We  may  also  infer  that  the  T emple  was  entered, 
since  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  some  of  the  vessels 
therefrom  for  his  temple  at  Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
7),  and  that  Jehoiakim  was  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity (ib.  6).  In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  we 
discern  the  country  harassed  and  pillaged  by  maraud- 
ing bands  from  the  east  of  Jordan  (2  K.  xxiv.  2). 

Jehoiakim  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin 
(b.C.  597).  Hardly  had  his  short  reign  begun  be- 
fore the  terrible  army  of  Babylon  re-appeared  before 
the  city,  again  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K. 
xxiv.  10,  11).  Jehoiachin’s  disposition  appears  to 
have  made  him  shrink  from  inflicting  on  the  city 
the  horrors  of  a long  siege  (B.  J.  vi.  2,  §1),  and 
he  therefore  surrendered  in  the  third  month  of  his 
reign.  The  treasures  of  the  palace  and  Temple  were 
pillaged,  certain  golden  articles  of  Solomon’s  original 
establishment,  which  had  escaped  the  plunder  and 
desecrations  of  the  previous  reigns,  were  cut  up 
(2  K.  xxiv.  13),  and  the  more  desirable  objects  out 
of  the  Temple  carried  off  (Jer.  xxvii.  19).  The  first 
deportation  that  we  hear  of  from  the  city  now  took 
place.  The  king,  his  wives,  and  the  queen  mother, 
with  their  eunuchs  and  whole  establishment,  the 
princes,  7000  warriors,  and  1000  artificers — in  all 
10,000  souls,  were  carried  off  to  Babylon  (ibid. 
14-16).  The  uncle  of  Jehoiachin  was  made  king  in 
his  stead,  by  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  under  a solemn 
oath  (“by  God”)  of  allegiance  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13; 
Ezek.  xvii.  13,  14,  18).  Had  he  been  content  te 
remain  quiet  under  fhe  rule  of  Babylon,  the  city 
might  have  stood  many  years  longer ; but  he  was 
not.  He  appears  to  have  been  tempted  with  the 
chance  of  relief  afforded  by  the  accession  of  Pharaoh 
Hophra,  and  to  have  applied  to  him  for  assistance 
(Ezek.  xvii.  15).  Upon  this  Nebuchadnezzar 

8 This  event  would  surely  be  more  emphatically  re- 
lated in  the  Bible,  if  Jerusalem  were  the  Cadytis  which 
Necho  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  to  have  destroyed 
after  the  battle  at  Megiddo.  The  Bible  records  pass 
over  in  total  silence,  or  notice  only  in  a casual  way, 
events  which  occurred  close  to  the  Israelite  territory, 
when  those  events  do  not  affect  the  Israelites  them- 
«elves  ; instance  the  29-years’  siege  of  Ashdod  by 
Psammetiehus,  Necho’s  predecessor  ; the  destruction 
of  Gezer  by  a former  Pharaoh  (1  K.  ix.  16),  &c. 
But  when  events  do  affect  them,  they  are  mentioned 
with  more  or  less  detail.  The  question  of  Cadytis  is  dis- 
cussed by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  Bnwlinson’s  Herodotus, 
ii.  246,  note ; also  by  Kenrick.  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  406. 
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marched  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  arriving  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  on  the  10th  day  of  the 
10th  month  u (b.c.  588),  and  at  once  began  a re- 
gular siege,  at  the  same  time  wasting  the  country 
far  and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  siege  was  con- 
ducted by  erecting  forts  on  lofty  mounds  round  the 
city,  from  which  on  the  usual  Assyrian  plan,*  mis- 
siles were  discharged  into  the  town,  and  the  walls 
and  houses  in  them  battered  by  rams  (Jer.  xxxii. 
24,  xxxiii.  4,  lii.  4;  Ezek.  xxi.  22);  Jos.  Ant.  x. 
8,  §1).  The  city  was  also  surrounded  with  troops 
(Jer.  lii.  7).  The  siege  was  once  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5, 11),  and  during  the  interval  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  re-opened  (ibid.  13).  But  the  relief  was  only 
temporary,  and  in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (b.c.  586), 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  4th  month  (Jer.  lii.  6),  being 
just  a year  and  a half  from  the  first  investment,  the 
city  was  taken.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  in  the  mean- 
time retired  from  Jerusalem  to  Riblah  to  watch  the 
more  important  siege  of  Tyre,  then  in  the  last  year 
of  its  progress.  The  besieged  seem  to  have  suffered 
severely  both  from  hunger  and  disease  (Jer.  xxxii. 
24),  but  chiefly  from  the  former  (2  K.  xxv.  3 ; Jer. 
lii.  6 ; Lam.  v.  10).  But  they  would  perhaps  have 
held  out  longer  had  not  a breach  in  the  wall  been 
effected  on  the  day  named.  It  was  at  midnight 
(Joseph.).  The  whole  city  was  wrapt  In  the  pitchy 
darkness7  characteristic  of  an  eastern  town,  and 
nothing  was  known  by  the  Jews  of  what  had 
happened  till  the  generals  of  the  army  entered  the 
Temple  (Joseph.)  and  took  their  seats  in  the  middle 
court*  (Jer.  xxxix.  3 ; Jos.  Ant.  x.  8,  §2).  Then 
the  alarm  was  given  to  Zedekiah,  and  collecting  hir 
remaining  warriors,  they  stole  out  of  the  city  by  a 
gate  at  the  south  side,  somewhere  near  the  present 
Bab  el-Mugharibeh,  crossed  the  Kedron  above  the 
royal  gardens  and  made  their  way  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  the  Jordan  valley.  At  break  of  day 
information  of  the  flight  was  brought  to  the  Chal- 
deans by  some  deserters.  A rapid  pursuit  was 
made:  Zedekiah  was  overtaken  near  Jericho,  his 
people  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself  captured  and 
reserved  for  a miserable  fate  at  Riblah.  Meantime 
the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
assault  and  sack:  the  men  were  slaughtered,  old 
and  young,  prince  and  peasant ; the  women  violated 
in  Mount  Zion  itself  (Lam.  ii.  4 ; v.  11,  12). 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  following  month  (2  K. 
xxv.  8),  Nebuzaradan,  the  commander  of  the  king’s 
body-guard,  who  seems  to  have  been  charged  with 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  instructions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  city,  arrived.  Two  days  were  passed, 
probably  in  collecting  the  captives  and  booty  ; and 
on  the  tenth  (Jer.  lii.  12)  the  Temple,  the  royal 
palace,  and  all  the  more  important  buildings  of  the 
city,  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  walls  thrown  down  and 
left  as  heaps  of  disordered  rubbish  on  the  ground 
(Neh.  iv.  2).  The  spoil  of  the  city  consisted  appa- 

* It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of 
this  period  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah,  with 
Josephus  and  the  other  sources.  For  one  view  see 
Jehoiakim.  For  an  opposite  one  see  Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus,  i.  509-514. 

u According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  7,  §4),  this  date 
was  the  commencement  of  the  final  portion  of  the 
siege.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  records  to 
support  this. 

* For  the  sieges  sce'Layard’s  Nineveh,  ii.  366,  &c. 

y The  moon  being  but  nine  days  old,  there  can  have 

been  little  or  no  moonlight  at  this  hour. 

* This  was  the  regular  Assyrian  custom  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a siege  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  375). 
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rently  of  little  more  than  the  furniture  of  the 
Temple.  A few  small  vessels  in  gold  a and  silver, 
and  some  other  things  in  brass  were  carried  away 
whole — the  former  under  the  especial  eye  of  Nebu- 
zaradan  himself  (2  K.  xxv.  15;  comp.  Jer.  xxvii. 
19).  But  the  larger  objects,  Solomon’s  huge  brazen 
basin  or  sea  with  its  twelve  bulls,  the  ten  bases,  the 
two  magnificent  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  too  heavy 
and  too  cumbrous  for  transport,  were  broken  up. 
The  pillars  were  almost  the  only  parts  of  Solomon’s 
original  construction  which  had  not  been  mutilated 
by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  some  Baal-worshipping 
monarch  or  other,  and  there  is  quite  a touch  of 
pathos  in  the  way  in  which  the  chronicler  lingers 
over  his  recollections  of  their  height,  their  size, 
and  their  ornaments — capitals,  wreathen  work,  and 
pomegranates,  “ all  of  brass.” 

The  previous  deportations,  and  the  sufferings  en- 
dured in  the  siege,  must  to  a great  extent  have 
drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied  people,  and  thus 
the  captives,  on  this  occasion,  were  but  few  and  un- 
important. The  high-priest,  and  four  other  officers 
of  the  Temple,  the  commanders  of  the  fighting  men, 
fiveb  people  of  the  court,  the  mustering  officer  of 
the  army,  and  sixty  selected  private  persons,  were 
reserved  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  at  Riblah. 
The  daughters  of  Zedekiah,  with  their  children  and 
establishment  (Jer.  xli.  10,  16  ; comp.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§4),  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet  (ibid.  xl.  5),  were 
placed  by  Nebuzaradan  at  Mizpah  under  the  charge 
of  Gedaliah  ben-Ahikam,  who  had  been  appointed 
as  superintendent  of  the  few  poor  labouring  people 
left  to  cany  on  the  necessary  husbandry  and  vine- 
dressing. In  addition  to  these  were  some  small 
bodies  of  men  in  arms,  who  had  perhaps  escaped 
from  the  city  before  the  blockade,  or  in  the  interval 
of  the  siege,  and  who  were  hovering  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  country  watching  what  might  turn  up  (Jer. 
xl.  7,8).  [Ishmael,  6.]  The  remainder  of  the 
population — numbering,  with  the  72  abovenamed, 
832  souls  (Jer.  lii.  29),  were  marched  off  to  Baby- 
lon. About  two  months  after  this  Gedaliah  was 
murdered  by  Ishmael,  and  then  the  few  people  of 
consideration  left  with  Jeremiah,  went  into  Egypt. 
Thus  the  land  was  practically  deserted  of  all  but 
the  very  poorest  class.  Even  these  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  quiet.  Five  years  afterwards— the 
23rd  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  reign — the  insatiable  Ne- 
buzaradan, on  his  way  to  Egypt  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§7),  again  visited  the  ruins,  and  swept  off  745 
more  of  the  wretched  peasants  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

Thus  Jerusalem  at  last  had  fallen,  and  the  Temple, 
set  up  under  such  fair  auspices,  was  a heap  of  black- 
ened ruins.®  The  spot,  however,  was  none  the  less 
sacred  because  the  edifice  was  destroyed,  and  it  was 
still  the  resort  of  devotees,  sometimes  from  great 
distances,  who  brought  their  offerings — in  strange 
heathenish  guise  indeed,  but  still  with  a true  feel- 
ing—to  weep  and  wail  over  the  holy  place  (Jer. 
xli.  5).  It  was  still  the  centre  of  hope  to  the 

* Josephus  (x.  8,  §5)  says  the  candlestick  and  the 
golden  table  of  shewbread  were  taken  now ; but  these 
were  doubtless  carried  off  on  the  previous  occasion. 

b Jeremiah  (lii.  25)  says  “seven.” 

c The  events  of  this  period  are  kept  in  memory  by 
the  Jews  of  the  present  day  by  various  commemora- 
tive fasts,  which  were  instituted  immediately  after 
the  occurrences  themselves.  These  are : — the  10th 
Tebeth  (Jan.  5),  the  day  of  the  investment  of  the  city 
by  Nebuchadnezzar ; the  10th  Ab  (July  29),  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Nebuzaradan,  and  subsequently 
by  Titus  ; the  3rd  Tisri  (Sept.  19),  murder  of  Gedaliah ; 
9th  Tebeth,  when  Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives  at 
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people  in  captivity,  and  the  time  soon  arrived  for 
their  return  to  it.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  authorizing 
the  rebuilding  of  the  “ house  of  Jehovah,  God  of 
Israel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,”  was  issued  B.c.  536. 
In  consequence  thereof  a very  large  caravan  of 
Jews  arrived  in  the  country.  The  expedition  com- 
prised all  classes — the  royal  family,  priests,  Levites, 
inferior  ministers,  lay  people  belonging  to  various 
towns  and  families — and  numbered  42,360  d in  all. 
They  were  well  provided  with  treasure  for  the  ne- 
cessary outlay  ; and — a more  precious  burden  still — 
they  bore  the  vessels  of  the  old  Temple  which  had 
been  preserved  at  Babylon,  and  were  now  destined 
again  to  find  a home  at  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  v.  14,  vi.  5). 

A short  time  was  occupied  in  settling  in  their 
former  cities,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  7th  month 
(Ezr.  iii.  6)  a general  assembly  was  called  together 
at  Jerusalem  in  “ the  open  place  of  the  first  gate 
towards  the  east”  (1  Esd.  v.  47) ; the  altar  was  set 
up,  and  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
commenced.®  Other  festivals  were  re-instituted, 
and  we  have  a record  of  the  celebration  of  at  least 
one  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  first  assembly  at 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  viii.  1,  &c.).  Arrangements  were 
made  for  stone  and  timber  for  the  fabric,  and  in 
the  2nd  year  after  their  return  (b.c.  534),  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  2nd  month  (1  Esd.  v.  57),  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Temple  was  laid  amidst  the  songs 
and  music  of  the  priests  and  Levites  (according  to 
the  old  rites  of  David),  the  tears  of  the  old  men 
and  the  shouts  of  the  young.  But  the  work  was 
destined  to  suffer  material  interruptions.  The  chiefs 
of  the  people  by  whom  Samaria  had  been  colonised, 
finding  that  the  Jews  refused  their  offers  of  assist- 
ance (Ezr.  iv.  2),  annoyed  and  hindered  them  in 
every  possible  way  ; and  by  this  and  some  natural 
drawbacks — such  as  violent  storms  of  wind  by 
which  some  of  the  work  had  been  blown  down 
(Hag.  i.  9),  drought,  and  consequent  failure  of 
crops,  and  mortality  amongst  both  animals  and 
men — the  work  was  protracted  through  the  rest 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  that  of  Ahasuerus,  till 
the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  (Darius  I.)  to  the  throne 
of  Persia  (b.c.  522).  The  Samaritans  then  sen  ; 
to  the  court  at  Babylon  a formal  memorial  (a 
measure  already  tried  without  success  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign),  representing  that  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  restoration  of  the  city  would  be  its 
revolt  from  the  empire.  This  produced  its  effect, 
and  the  building  entirely  ceased  for  a time.  In  the 
meantime  houses  of  some  pretension  began  to 
spring  up — “ ceiled  houses”  (Hag.  i.  4), — and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  builders  of  the  Temple  cooled 
(ibid.  9).  But  after  two  years  the  delay  became 
intolerable  to  the  leaders,  and  the  work  was  recom- 
menced at  all  hazards,  amidst  the  encouragements 
and  rebukes  of  the  two  prophets,  Zechariah  and 
Haggai,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  6th  month  of 
Darius’  2nd  year.  Another  attempt  at  interrup- 
tion was  made  by  the  Persian  governor  of  the  dis- 

Babylon  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  The  entrance  of  the  Chaldees  into  the  city 
is  commemorated  on  the  17th  Tamuz  (July  8),  the 
day  of  the  breach  of  the  Antonia  by  Titus.  The  modern 
dates  here  given  are  the  days  on  which  the  fasts  are 
kept  in  the  present  year,  1860. 

d Josephus  says  42,462. 

e The  feast  of  tabernacles  is  also  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  at  this  time  (iii.  4 ; Jos.  Ant.  xi.  4,  $1) ; 
but  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Neh.  viii.  17,  which 
states  that  it  was  first  celebrated  when  Ezra  was  pre- 
sent (comp.  13),  which  he  was  not  on  the  formar 
occasion. 
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trict  west  of  the  Euphrates f (Ezr.  v.  3),  but  tho 
result  was  only  a confirmation  by  Darius  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  his  predecessor  (vi.  6-13), 
and  an  order  to  render  all  possible  assistance.  The 
work  now  went  on  apace,  and  the  Temple  was 
finished  and  dedicated  s in  the  6th  year  of  Darius 
(b.c.  516),  on  the  3rd  (or  23rd,  1 Esdr.  vii.  5) 
of  Adar — the  last  month,  and  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  new  year  the  first  Passover  was  celebrated. 
The  new  Temple  was  60  cubits  less  in  altitude 
than  that  of  Solomon  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §1)  ; but 
its  dimensions  and  form — of  which  there  are  only 
scanty  notices — will  be  best  considered  elsewhere. 
[Temple.]  All  this  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
remained  as  the  Assyrians  had  left  them  (Neh.  ii. 
12,  &c.).  A period  of  58  years  now  passed  of 
which  no  accounts  are  preserved  to  us  ; but  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  457,  Ezra  arrived 
fi;om  Babylon  with  a caravan  of  Priests,  Levites, 
Nethinims,  and  lay  people,  among  the  latter  some 
members  of  the  royal  family,  in  all  1777  persons 
(Ezr.  vii.  viii.),  and  with  valuable  offerings  from 
the  Persian  king  and  his  court,  as  well  as  from  the 
Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babylonia  (ib.  vii.  14, 
viii.  25).  He  left  Babylon  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
year  and  reached  Jerusalem  on  the  1st  of  the  5th 
month  (Ezr.  vii.  9,  viii.  32). 

Ezra  at  once  set  himself  to  correct  some  irregu- 
larities into  which  the  community  had  fallen.  The 
chief  of  them  was  the  practice  of  marrying  the 
native  women  of  the  old  Canaanite  nations.  The 
people  were  assembled  at  three  days’  notice,  and 
harangued  by  Ezra — so  urgent  was  the  case — in  the 
midst  of  a pouring  rain,  and  in  very  cold  weather, 
in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  Temple  (Ezr.  x.  9 ; 1 Esdr.  ix.  6).  His 
exhortations  were  at  once  acceded  to,  a form  of 
trespass-offering  was  arranged,  and  no  less  than 
17  priests,  10  Levites,  and  86  laymen,  renounced 
their  foreign  wives,  and  gave  up  an  intercourse 
which  had  been  to  their  fathers  the  cause  and  the 
accompaniment  of  almost  all  their  misfortunes. 
The  matter  took  three  months  to  carry  out,  and 
.was  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  the  new  year: 
but  the  practice  was  not  wholly  eradicated  (Neh. 
xiii.  23),  though  it  never  was  pursued  as  before 
the  Captivity. 

We  now  pass  another  period  of  eleven  years  until 
the  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  about  B.c.  445.  He  had 
been  moved  to  come  to  Jerusalem  by  the  accounts 
given  him  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  community, 
and  of  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
city  continued  (Neh.  i.  3).  Arrived  there  he  kept 
his  intentions  quiet  for  three  days,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  third  he  went  out  by  himself,  and,  as  far  as 
the  ruins  would  allow,  made  the  circuit  of  the  place 
(ii.  11-16).  On  the  following  day  he  collected  the 
chief  people  and  proposed  the  immediate  rebuilding 
of  the  walls.  One  spirit  seized  them.  Priests, 
rulers,  Levites,  private  persons,  citizens  of  distant 
towns,11  as  well  as  those  dwelling  on  the  spot,  all 
put  their  hand  vigorously  to  the  work.  And  not- 

f mm  “Ol?  = beyond  the  river,  but  by  our  trans- 
lators rendered  “ on  this  side,”  as  if  speaking  from 
Jerusalem.  (See  Ewald,  iv.  110  note.) 

* Psalm  xxx.  by  its  title  purports  to  have  been 
used  on  this  occasion  (Ewald,  Dichter,  i.  210,  223). 
Ewald  also  suggests  that  Ps.  lxviii.  was  finally  used 
for  this  festival  ( Oesch . iv.  127  note). 

h Among  these  we  find  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
valley  (A.  V.  “ plain  ”),  Bethzur,  near  Hebron, 
Gibeon,  Bethhcron,  perhaps  Samaria,  and  the  other 
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withstanding  the  taunts  and  threats  of  Sanballat, 
the  ruler  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite, in  consequence  of  which  one-half  of  the 
people  had  to  remain  armed  while  the  other  half 
built,  the  work  was  completed  in  52  days,  on  the 
25th  of  Elul.  The  wall  thus  rebuilt  was  that 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  as  well  as  the  city  of 
David  or  Zion,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  sec- 
tion, where  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  is  ex- 
amined in  detail  (Section  HI.  p.  1027).  At  this  time 
the  city  must  have  presented  a fonorn  appearance ; 
but  few  houses  were  built,  and  large  spaces  re- 
mained unoccupied,  or  occupied  but  with  the  ruins 
of  the  Assyrian  destructions  (Neh.  vii.  4).  In  this 
respect  it  was  not  unlike  much  of  the  modern  city. 
The  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall,  recorded  in  Neh. 
xii.  27-43,  probably  took  place  at  a later  period, 
when  the  works  had  been  completely  finished. 

Whether  Ezra  was  here  at  this  time  is  uncer- 
tain.1 [Ezra,  p.  605  6],  But  we  meet  him  during 
the  government  of  Nehemiah,  especially  on  one 
interesting  occasion — the  anniversary,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  first  return  of  Zerubbabel’s  caravan— 
on  the  1st  of  the  7th  month  (Neh.  viii.  1).  He 
there  appears  as  the  venerable  and  venerated  in- 
structor of  the  people  in  the  forgotten  law  of  Moses, 
amongst  other  reforms  reinstituting  the  feast  ol 
Tabernacles,  which  we  incidentally  learn  had  not 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
originally  entered  on  the  land  (viii.  17). 

Nehemiah  remained  in  the  city  for  twelve  years 
(v.  14,  xiii.  6),  during  which  time  he  held  the 
office  and  maintained  the  state  of  governor  of  the 
province  (v.  14)  from  his  own  private  resources 
(v.  15).  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  regulation 
and  maintenance  of  the  order  and  dignity  both  of 
the  city  (vii.  3,  xi.  1,  xiii.  15,  &c.)  and  Temple 
(x.  32,  39,  xii.  44) ; abolished  the  excessive  rates 
of  usury  by  which  the  richer  citizens  had  griev- 
ously oppressed  the  poor  (v.  6-12);  kept  up  the 
genealogical  registers,  at  once  so  characteristic  of, 
and  important  to,  the  Jewish  nation  (vii.  5,  xi., 
xii.) ; and  in  various  other  ways  showed  himself 
an  able  and  active  governor,  and  possessing  a com- 
plete ascendancy  over  his  fellow-citizens.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  returned  to  Babylon ; but  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  absence  was  more  than 
a short  one,k  and  he  was  soon  again  at  his  post,  as 
vigilant  and  energetic  as  ever  (xiii.  7).  Of  his 
death  we  have  no  record. 

The  foreign  tendencies  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib 
and  his  family  had  already  given  Nehemiah  some 
concern  (xiii.  4,  28),  and  when  the  checks  exercised 
by  his  vigilance  and  good  sense  were  removed,  they 
quickly  led  to  serious  disorders,  unfortunately 
the  only  occurrences  which  have  come  down  to  us 
during  the  next  epoch.  Eliashib’s  son  Joiada,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  high-priesthood  (apparently 
a few  years  before  the  death  of  Nehemiah),  had  two 
sons,  the  one  Jonathan  (Neh.  xii.  11)  or  Johanan 
(Neh.  xii.  22;  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §1),  the  other 
Joshua  (Jos.  ibid.).  Joshua  had  made  interest  with 

side  of  Jordan  (see  iv.  12,  referring  to  those  who 
lived  near  Sanballat  and  Tobiah) . 

1 The  name  occurs  among  those  who  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  (xii.  33) ; but  so  as  to  make  up 
believe  that  it  was  some  inferior  person  of  the  same 
name. 

k Prideaux  says  five  years  ; but  his  reasons  are 
not  satisfactory,  and  would  apply  to  ten  as  well  as  to 
five. 
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the  general  of  the  Persian  army  that  he  should 
displace  his  brother  in  the  priesthood : the  two 
quarrelled,  and  Joshua  was  killed  by  Johanan  in  the 
Temple  (b.C.  cir.  366)  : a horrible  occurrence,  and 
even  aggravated  by  its  consequences ; for  the  Persian 
general  made  it  the  excuse  not  only  to  pollute  the 
sanctuary  (va6s)  by  entering  it,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  certainly  less  unclean  than  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man — but  also  to  extort  a tribute  of  50 
darics  on  every  lamb  offered  in  the  daily  sacrifice 
for  the  next  seven  years  (Jos.  Ant.  ibid.). 

Johanan  in  his  turn  had  two  sons,  Jaddua  (Neh. 
xii.  11,  22)  and  Manasseh  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §2). 
Manasseh  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
Horonite,”  and  eventually  became  the  first  priest 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Gerizim  (Jos.  Ant.  xi. 
8,  §2,  4).  But  at  first  he  seems  to  have  been 
associated  in  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem  with  his 
brother  (Jos.  /tere^et?/  rrjs  apx^pojavvTjs),  and  to 
have  relinquished  it  only  on  being  forced  to  do  so 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  Sanballat.  The 
foreign  marriages  against  which  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  had  acted  so  energetically  had  again  become 
common  among  both  the  priests  and  laymen.  A 
movement  was  made  by  a reforming  party  against 
the  practice ; but  either  it  had  obtained  a firmer 
hold  than  before,  or  there  was  nothing  to  replace 
the  personal  influence  of  Nehemiah,  for  the  move- 
ment only  resulted  in  a large  number  going  over 
with  Manasseh  to  the  Samaritans  (Jos.  Ant.  xi. 
8,  §2,  4).  During  the  high-priesthood  of  Jaddua 
occurred  the  famous  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Jerusalem.  Alexander  had  invaded  the  north 
of  Syria,  beaten  Darius’s  army  at  the  Granicus, 
and  again  at  Issus,  and  then,  having  besieged  Tyre, 
sent  a letter  to  Jaddua  inviting  his  allegiance,  and 
desiring  assistance  in  men  and  provisions.  The 
answer  of  the  high-priest  was,  that  to  Darius  his 
allegiance  had  been  given,  and  that  to  Darius  he 
should  remain  faithful  while  he  lived.  Tyre  was 
taken  in  July  B.C.  331  (Kenrick’s  Phoenicia , 431), 
and  then  the  Macedonians  moved  along  the  flat 
strip  of  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  Gaza,  which  in 
its  turn  was  taken  in  October.  The  road  to 
Egypt  being  thus  secured  Alexander  had  leisure  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  and  deal  in  person  with  the  people 
who  had  ventured  to  oppose  him.  This  he  did 
apparently  by  the  same  route  which  Isaiah  (x.  28- 
32)  describes  Sennacherib  as  taking.  The  “ Sapha” 
at  which  he  was  met  by  the  high-priest  must  be 
Mizpeh — Scopus — the  high  ridge  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  the  Nob  of  Isaiah,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
northern  road,  and  from  which  the  first  view — and 


m According  to  Neh.  xiii.  28,  the  man  who  married 
Sanballat’s  daughter  was  “ son  of  Joiada but  this 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  circumstantial  state- 
ments of  Josephus,  followed  in  the  text ; and  the 
word  “ son  ” is  often  used  in  Hebrew  for  “ grandson,” 
or  even  a more  remote  descendant  (see,  e.  g.  Carmi, 
281a). 

“ The  details  of  this  story,  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  its  authenticity,  are  given  under  Alex- 
ander (p.43  6);  see  also  High-Priest  (8116).  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  part  of  the  Temple  which 
Alexander  entered,  and  where  he  sacrificed  to  God, 
was  not  the  va6<s,  into  which  Bagoas  had  forced  him- 
self after  the  murder  of  Joshua,  but  the  tepov — the 
court  only  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §5).  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tion is  that  he  was  induced  to  put  off  his  shoes  before 
treading  the  sacred  ground  of  the  court,  by  being 
told  that  they  would  slip  on  the  polished  marble 
[Meg.  tcKvnith , in  Reland,  Antiq.  i.  8,  5). 
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that  a full  one — of  the  city  and  Temple  is  pro- 
cured. The  result  to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was 
an  exemption  from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year : 
a privilege  which  they  retained  for  long.n 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Jerusalem  until  it  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  about  B.C.  320,  during 
his  incursion  into  Syria.  The  account  given  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  1 ; Apion,  i.  §22),  partly  from 
Agatharchides,  and  partly  from  some  other  source, 
is  extremely  meagre,  nor  is  it  quite  consistent  with 
itself.  But  we  can  discern  one  point  to  whit  h 
more  than  one  parallel  is  found  in  the  later  history 
— that  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  be- 
cause the  Jews  would  not  fight  on  the  Sabbath. 
Great  hardships  seem  to  have  been  experienced  by 
the  Jews  after  this  conquest,  and  a large  number 
were  transported  to  Egypt  and  to  Northern  Africa. 

A stormy  period  succeeded — that  of  the  struggles 
between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  for  the  possession 
of  Syria,  which  lasted  until  the  defeat  of  the  former 
at  Ipsus  (b.C.  301),  after  which  the  country  came 
into  the  possession  of  Ptolemy.  The  contention 
however  was  confined  to  the  maritime  region  of 
Palestine,0  and  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  escaped. 
Scanty  as  is  the  information  we  possess  concerning 
the  city,  it  yet  indicates  a state  of  prosperity ; 
the  only  outward  mark  of  dependence  being  an 
annual  tax  of  twenty  talents  of  silver  payable  by 
the  high-priests.  Simon  the  Just,  who  followed 
his  father  Onias  in  the  high-priesthood  (cir.  B.C. 
300),  is  one  of  the  favourite  heroes  of  the  Jews. 
Under  his  care  the  sanctuary  [va6s)  was  re- 
paired, and  some  foundations  of  great  depth  added 
round  the  Temple,  possibly  to  gain  a larger  surface 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  (Ecclus.  1.  1,  2).  The  large 
cistern  or  “ sea  ” of  the  principal  court  of  the 
Temple,  which  hitherto  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  temporarily  or  roughly  constructed,  was  sheathed 
in  brass p (ibid.  3) ; the  walls  of  the  city  were  move 
strongly  fortified  to  guard  against  such  attacks  as 
those  of  Ptolemy  (ib.  4) ; and  the  Temple  service 
was  maintained  with  great  pomp  and  ceremonia' 
(ib.  11-21).  His  death  was  marked  by  evil  omens 
of  various  kinds  presaging  disasters q (Otho,  Lex. 
Rab.  “Messias”).  Simon’s  brother  Eleazar  suc- 
ceeded him  as  high-priest  (b.C.  291),  and  Antigonus 
of  Socho  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim r (Prideaux). 
The  disasters  presaged  did  not  immediately  arrive, 
at  least  in  the  grosser  forms  anticipated.  The  in- 
tercourse with  Greeks  was  fast  eradicating  the 
national  character,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  a peace- 
ful intercourse  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies 
who  succeeded  Soter,  viz.,  Philadelphus  (b.c.  285), 


° Diod.  Sic.  xix  ; Hecataeus  in  Jos.  Apion.  i.  22. 
p So  the  A.  V.,  apparently  following  a different 
text  from  either  LXX.  or  Vulgate,  which  state  that 
the  reservoir  was  made  smaller.  But  the  passage  is 
probably  corrupt. 

q One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  that  the  scapegoat 
was  not,  as  formerly,  dashed  in  pieces  by  his  fall  from 
the  rock,  but  got  off  alive  into  the  desert,  where  he 
was  eaten  by  the  Saracens. 

r Simon  the  Just  was  the  last  of  the  illustrious 
men  who  formed  “ the  Great  Synagogue.”  Antigonus 
was  the  first  of  the  Tanaim , or  expounders  of  the 
written  law,  whose  dicta  are  embodied  in  the  Mishna. 
From  Sadoc,  one  of  Antigonus’s  scholars,  is  said-  to 
have  sprung  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  (Prideaux,  ii. 
2 ; Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  313).  It  is  remarkable  that 
Antigonus  is  the  first  Jew  we  meet  with  bearing  a 
Greek  name. 
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and  Euergetes  (b.c.  247).  It  was  Philadelphia, 
who,  according  to  the  story  preserved  by  Josephus, 
nad  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint8  made,  in 
connexion  with  which  he  sent  Aristeas  to  Jeru- 
salem during  the  priesthood  of  Eleazar.  He  also 
bestowed  on  the  Temple  very  rich  gifts,  consisting 
of  a table  for  the  shewbread,  of  wonderful  work- 
manship, basins,  bowls,  phials,  &c.,  and  other 
articles  both  for  the  private  and  public  use  of 
the  priests  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §5 — 10,  15).  A 
description  of  Jerusalem  at  this  period  under  the 
name  of  Aristeas  still  survives,* *  which  supplies  a 
lively  picture  of  both  Temple  and  city.  The 
Temple  was  enclosed  with  three  walls  70  cubits 

high,  and  of  proportionate  thickness The 

spacious  courts  were  paved  with  marble,  and  be- 
neath them  lay  immense  reservoirs  of  water,  which 
by  mechanical  contrivance  was  made  to  rush  forth, 
and  thus  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices.” 
The  city  occupied  the  summit  and  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  opposite  hill — the  modern  Zion.  The  main 
streets  appear  to  have  run  north  and  south  ; some 
“ along  the  brow  . . . others  lower  down  but  pa- 
rallel, following  the  course  of  the  valley,  with  cross 
streets  connecting  them.”  They  were  “ furnished 
with  raised  pavements,”  either  due  to  the  slope  of 
the  ground,  or  possibly  adopted  for  the  reason  given 
by  Aristeas,  viz.  to  enable  the  passengers  to  avoid 
contact  with  persons  or  things  ceremonially  unclean. 
The  bazaars  were  then,  as  now,  a prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  city.  There  were  to  be  found  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  spices  brought  by  caravans 
from  the  East,  and  other  articles  imported  from 
the  West  by  way  of  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Pfolemais, 
which  served  as  its  commodious  harbour.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  among  these  Phoenician  impor- 
tations from  the  West  may  have  figured  the  dyes 
and  the  tin  of  the  remote  Britain. 

Eleazar  was  succeeded  (cir.  B.C.  276)  by  his 
uncle  Manasseh,  brother  to  Onias  I. ; and  he  again 
(cir.  250)  by  Onias  II.  Onias  was  a son  of  the 
great  Simon  the  Just ; but  he  inherited  none  of 
his  father’s  virtues,  and  his  ill-timed  avarice  at 
length  endangered  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem. 
For  the  payment  of  the  annual  tax  to  the  court 
of  Egypt  having  been  for  several  years  evaded, 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about  226,  sent  a commis- 
sioner to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  arrears  (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  4,  §1 : Prideaux).  Onias,  now  in  his 
second  childhood  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §3),  was  easily 
prevailed  on  by  his  nephew  Joseph  to  allow  him  to 
return  with  the  commissioner  to  Alexandria,  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  the  matter  with  the  king. 
Joseph,  a man  evidently  of  great  ability,11  not  only 
procured  the  remission  of  the  tax  in  question,31  but 
also  persuaded  Ptolemy  to  grant  him  the  lucrative 
privilege  of  farming  the  whole  revenue  of  Judaea, 
Samaria,  Coele-Syria,  and  Phoenicia — a privilege 
which  he  retained  till  the  province  was  taken  from 
the  Ptolemies  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  Hitherto  the 
family  of  the  high-priest  had  been  the  most  powerful 


8 The  legend  of  the  translation  by  72  interpreters 
is  no  longer  believed  ; but  it  probably  rests  on  some 
foundation  of  fact.  The  sculpture  of  the  table  and 
bowls  (lilies  and  vines,  without  any  figures)  seems 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  descriptions  in  the  Law. 
In  5 Macc.  ii.  14,  &c.,  it  is  said  to  have  had  also  a 
map  of  Egypt  upon  it. 

* It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Havercamp’s 
Josephus,  and  in  Gallandii  Bill.  Vet.  Patr.  ii.  805. 
An  extract  is  given  in  article  “ Jerusalem  ” (Diet,  of 
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in  the  country  ; but  Joseph  had  now  founded  one 
able  to  compete  with  it,  and  the  contention  and 
rivalry  between  the  two — manifesting  itself  at  one 
time  in  enormous  bribes  to  the  court,  at  another 
in  fierce  quarrels  at  home — at  last  led  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  chief  power  with  the  affairs  of  a city, 
which,  if  wisely  and  quietly  governed,  might  never 
have  been  molested. 

Onias  II.  died  about  217,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Simon  II.  In  221  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  suc- 
ceeded Euergetes  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  had 
only  been  king  three  years  when  Antiochus  the 
Great  attempted  to  take  Syria  from  him.  Antiochus 
partly  succeeded,  but  in  a battle  at  Raphia,  south 
of  Gaza,  fought  in  the  year  217  (the  same  as  that 
of  Hannibal  at  Thrasymene),  he  was  completely 
routed  and  forced  t > fly  to  Antioch.  Ptolemy 
shortly  after  visited  Jerusalem.  He  offered  sacrifice 
in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  would  have  entered 
the  sanctuary,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the 
firmness  of  the  high-priest  Simon,  and  also  by  a 
supernatural  terror  which  struck  him  and  stretched 
him  paralyzed  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  (3  Macc. 
ii.  22)/  This  repulse  Ptolemy  never  forgave,  and 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. 

Like  the  rest  of  Palestine,  Jerusalem  now  be- 
came alternately  a prey  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §3).  In  203  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus.  In  199  it  was  retaken  by 
Scopas  the  Alexandrian  general,  who  left  a garrison 
in  the  citadel.  In  the  following  year  Antiochus 
again  beat  the  Egyptians,  and  then  the  Jews,  who 
had  suffered  most  from  the  latter,  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  his  army,  and  assisted  them  in 
reducing  the  Egyptian  garrison.  This  service 
Antiochus  requited  by  large  presents  of  money  and 
articles  for  sacrifice,  by  an  order  to  Ptolemy  to 
furnish  cedar  and  other  materials  for  cloisters  and 
other  additions  to  the  Temple,  and  by  material  relief 
from  taxation.  He  also  published  a decree  affirming 
the  sacredness  of  the  Temple  from  the  intrusion 
of  strangers,  and  forbidding  any  infractions  of  the 
Jewish  law  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §3,  4). 

Simon  was  followed  in  195  by  Onias  III.  In 
187  Antiochus  the  Great  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Seleucus  Soter  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §10). 
Jerusalem  was  now  in  much  apparent  prosperity. 
Onias  was  greatly  respected,  and  governed  with  a 
firm  hand ; and  the  decree  of  the  late  king  was  so  far 
observed,  that  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  sacrifices 
was  borne  by  Seleucus  (2  Macc.  iii.  1-3).  But  the 
city  soon  began  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
putes between  Hyrcanus,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Jo- 
seph the  collector,  and  his  elder  and  legitimate 
brothers,  on  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  pro- 
perty left  by  their  father.  The  high-priest,  Onias, 
after  some  hesitation,  seems  to  have  taken  the  part 
of  Hyrcanus,  whose  -wealth — after  the  suicide  of 
Hyrcanus  (about  B.C.  180) — he  secured  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple.  The  office  of  governor 


Geogr.  ii.  25,  26). 

u The  story  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  made  his 
fortune  is  told  in  Prideaux  (anno  226),  and  in  Mil- 
man’s  Hist,  of  the  Jews  (ii.  34). 

x At  least  we  hear  nothing  of  it  afterwards, 
y The  third  book  of  the  Maccabees,  though  so  called, 
has  no  reference  to  the  Maccabean  heroes,  but  is  taken 
up  with  the  relation  of  this  visit  of  Ptolemy  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  its  consequences  to  the  Jews. 
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(irpoo'Tdrrjs')  of  the  Temple  was  now  held  by 
one  Simon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  legitimate  brothers  of  Hyrcanus.  By  this 
man  Seleucus  was  induced  to  send  Heliodorus  to 
Jerusalem  to  get  possession  of  the  treasure  of  Hyr- 
canus. How  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  money 
was  for  the  time  preserved  from  pillage,  may  be 
seen  in  2 Macc.  iii.  24-30,  and  in  the  well-known 
picture  of  Raffaelle  Sanzio. 

In  175  Seleucus  Soter  died,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  came  to  his  brother,  the  infamous  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  His  first  act  towards  Jerusalem  was 
to  sell  the  office  of  high-priest — still  filled  by  the 
good  Onias  III. — to  Onias’  brother  Joshua  (2  Macc. 
iv.  7 ; Ant.  xii.  5,  §1).  Greek  manners  had  made 
many  a step  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  new  high-priest 
was  not  likely  to  discourage  their  further  progress. 
His  first  act  was  to  Grecise  his  own  name,  and  to 
become  “Jason;”  his  next  to  set  up  a gymna- 
sium— that  is  a place  where  the  young  men  of  the 
town  were  trained  naked — to  introduce  the  Greek 
dress,  Greek  sports,  and  Greek  appellations.  Now 
(1  Macc.  i.  13,  &c. ; 2 Macc.  iv.  9, 12)  for  the  first 
time  we  hear  of  an  attempt  to  efface  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  a Jew — again  to  “become  uncircum- 
cised.” The  priests  quickly  followed  the  example  of 
their  chief  (2  Macc.  iv.  14),  and  the  Temple  service 
was  neglected.  A special  deputation  of  the  youth  of 
Jerusalem — “ Antiochians”  they  were  now  called — 
was  sent  with  offerings  from  the  Temple  of  Jehovah 
to  the  festival  of  Hercules  at  Tyre.  In  172  Jeru- 
salem was  visited  by  Antiochus.  He  entered  the 
city  at  night  by  torch-light  and  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  Jason  and  his  party,  and  after  a short  stay 
returned  7 (2  Macc.  iv.  22)  And  now  the  treachery 
of  Jason  was  to  be  requited  to  him.  His  brother 
Onias,  who  had  assumed  the  Greek  name  of  Mene- 
laus,  in  his  turn  bought  the  high-priesthood  from 
Antiochus,  and  drove  Jason  out  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan  (2  Macc.  iv.  26).  To  pay  the  price  of 
the  office,  Menelaus  had  laid  hands  on  the  conse- 
crated plate  of  the  Temple.  This  became  known, 
and  a riot  was  the  consequence  (2  Macc.  iv.  32, 
39,  40). 

During  the  absence  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt, 
Jason  suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with 
a thousand  men,  and  whether  by  the  fury  of  his 
attack,  or  from  his  having  friends  in  the  city, 
he  entered  the  walls,  drove  Menelaus  into  the 
citadel,  and  slaughtered  the  citizens  without  mercy. 
Jason  seems  to  have  failed  to  obtain  any  of  the 
valuables  of  the  Temple,  and  shortly  after  retreated 
beyond  Jordan,  where  he  miserably  perished  (2 
Macc.  v.  7-10).  But  the  news  of  these  tumults  reach- 
ing Antiochus  on  his  way  from  Egypt  brought 
him  again  to  Jerusalem  (b.C.  170).  He  appears 
to  have  entered  the  city  without  much  difficulty.* * 
An  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  adherents  of 
Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a general  pillage  of  the 
contents  of  the  Temple.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Menelaus,  Antiochus  went  into  the  Sanctuary,  and 
took  from  thence  the  golden  altar,  the  candlestick, 
the  magnificent  table  of  shewbread,  and  all  the 
vessels  and  utensils,  with  1800  talents  out  of  the 
treasuiy.  These  things  occupied  three  days.  He 

y This  visit  is  omitted  in  1 Macc.  Josephus  men- 
tions it,  but  says  that  it  was  marked  by  a great 
slaughter  of  the  Jewish  party  and  by  plunder  (Ant. 
xii.  5,  §3).  This  however  does  not  agree  with  the 
festal  character  given  to  it  in  the  2 Macc.,  and 
followed  above. 

* There  is  a great  discrepancy  between  the  accounts  I 
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then  quitted  for  Antioch,  carrying  off,  besides  hie 
booty,  a large  train  of  captives ; and  leaving,  as  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  a Phrygian  named  Philip,  a man 
of  a more  savage  disposition  than  himself  (1  Macc.  i, 
20-24;  2 Macc.  v.  11-21;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §3; 
B.  J.  i.  1,  §1).  But  something  worse  was  reserved 
for  Jerusalem  than  pillage,  death,  and  slavery, 
worse  than  even  the  pollution  of  the  presence  of  this 
monster  in  the  holy  place  of  Jehovah.  Nothing 
less  than  the  total  extermination  of  the  Jews  was 
resolved  on,  and  in  two  years  (b.C.  168)  an  army 
was  sent  under  Apollonius  to  carry  the  resolve  into 
effect.  He  waited  till  the  sabbath,  and  then  for  the 
second  time  the  entry  was  made  while  the  people 
were  engaged  in  their  devotions.  Another  great 
slaughter  took  place,  the  city  was  now  in  its  turn 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  destroyed. 

The  foreign  garrison  took  up  its  quarters  in  what 
had  from  the  earliest  times  been  the  strongest  part 
of  the  place — the  ancient  city  of  David  (1  Macc.  i. 
33,  vii.  32),  the  famous  hill  of  Zion,  described 
as  being  on  an  eminence  adjoining3  the  North 
wall  of  the  Temple,  and  so  high  as  to  overlook  it 
(Ant.  xii.  5,  §4).  This  hill  was  now  fortified  with 
a very  strong  wall  with  towers,  and  within  it  the 
garrison  secured  their  booty,  cattle,  and  other  pro- 
visions, the  women  of  their  prisoners,  and  a certain 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  friendly  to 
them. 

Antiochus  next  issued  an  edict  to  compel  heathen 
worship  in  all  his  dominions,  and  one  Athenaeus 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  compliance.  As 
a first  step,  the  Temple  was  reconsecrated  to  Zeus 
Olympius  (2  Macc.  vi.  2).  The  worship  of  idols 
(1  Macc.  i.  47),  with  its  loose  and  obscene  accom- 
paniments (2  Macc.  vi.  4),  was  introduced  there — 
an  altar  to  Zeus  was  set  up  on  the  brazen  altar  of 
Jehovah,  pig’s-flesh  offered  thereon,  and  the  broth 
or  liquor  sprinkled  about  the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  8,  §2).  And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled 
not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  take  an  active  part 
in  these  foreign  abominations,  the  observance  of  then- 
own  rites  and  ceremonies — sacrifice,  the  sabbath, 
circumcision — was  absolutely  forbidden.  Many  no 
doubt  complied  (Ant.  xii.  5,  §4) ; but  many  also 
resisted,  and  the  torments  inflicted,  and  the  heroism 
displayed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
almost  surpass  belief.  But  though  a severe,  it  was 
a wholesome  discipline,  and  under  its  rough  teach- 
ing the  old  spirit  of  the  people  began  to  revive. 

The  battles  of  the  Maccabees  were  fought  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
defeat  of  Lysias  at  Bethzur  that  they  thought  it 
safe  to  venture  into  the  recesses  of  the  central  hills. 
Then  they  immediately  turned  their  steps  to  Jeru- 
salem . On  ascending  the  Mount  Moriah , and  entering 
the  quadrangle  of  the  Temple,  a sight  met  their  eyes, 
which  proved  at  once  how  complete  had  been  the 
desecration,  and  how  short-lived  the  triumph  of  the 
idolaters  ; for  while  the  altar  still  stood  there  with 
its  abominable  burden,  the  gates  in  ashes,  the 
priests’  chambers  in  ruins,  and,  as  they  reached  the 
inner  court,  the  very  sanctuary  itself  open  and 
empty — yet  the  place  had  been  so  long  disused  that 
the  whole  precincts  were  full  of  vegetation,  “the 

of  1 Macc.,  2 Macc.,  and  Josephus* 

a This  may  he  inferred  from  many  of  the  expres- 
sions concerning  this  citadel ; but  Josephus  expressly 
uses  the  word  iireiceiro  (Ant.  xii.  9,  §3),  and  says  it 
was  on  an  eminence  in  the  lower  city,  i.  e.  the 
Eastern  hill,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Western 
hill  or  upper  city. 
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shrubs  grew  in  the  quadrangle  like  a forest.”  The 
precincts  were  at  once  cleansed,  the  polluted  altar 
put  aside,  a new  one  constructed,  and  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced,  and  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  desecration — the  25th  of  the 
month  Chisleu,  in  the  year  B.C.  165,  the  Temple 
was  dedicated  with  a feast  which  lasted  for  eight 
days.b  After  this  the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple  c 
was  very  much  strengthened  (1  Macc.  iv.  60),  and 
it  was  in  fact  converted  into  a fortress  (comp.  vi. 
26,  61,  62),  and  occupied  by  a garrison  (iv.  61). 
The  Acra  was  still  held  by  the  soldiers  of  Antiochus. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Judas  on  entering  the 
Temple  had  been  to  detach  a party  to  watch  them, 
and  two  years  later  (b.C.  163)  so  frequent  had 
their  sallies  and  annoyances  become — particularly 
an  attempt  on  one  occasion  to  confine  the  wor- 
shippers within  the  Temple  inclosure  d (1  Macc.  vi. 
18) — that  Judas  collected  his  people  to  take  it,  and 
began  a siege  with  banks  and  engines.  In  the  mean- 
time Antiochus  had  died  (b.C.  164),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  a youth.  The 
garrison  in  the  Acra,  finding  themselves  pressed  by 
Judas,  managed  to  communicate  with  the  king, 
who  brought  an  army  from  Antioch  and  at- 
tacked Betnzur,  one  of  the  key-positions  of  the 
Maccabees.  This  obliged  Judas  to  give  up  the 
siege  of  the  Acra,  and  to  march  southwards  against 
the  intruder  (1  Macc.  vi.  32  ; Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §4). 
Antiochus’s  army  proved  too  much  for  his  little 
force,  his  brother  Eleazar  was  killed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Jerusalem  and  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Temple.  Thither  Lysias, 
Antiochus’s  general — and  later,  Antiochus  himself 
— followed  him  (vi.  48,  51,  57,  62)  and  com- 
menced an  active  siege.  How  long  it  lasted  we  are 
not  informed,  but  the  provisions  of  the  besieged 
were  rapidly  becoming  exhausted,  and  famine  had 
driven  many  to  make  their  escape  (54),  when 
news  of  an  insurrection  elsewhere  induced  Lysias 
to  advise  Antiochus  to  offer  terms  to  Judas  (vi. 
55-58).  The  terms,  which  were  accepted  by  him, 
were  liberty  to  live  after  their  own  laws,  and 
immunity  to  their  persons  and  their  fortress.  On 
inspection,  however,  Antiochus  found  the  place  so 
strong  that  he  refused  to  keep  this  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  before  he  left,  the  walls  were  pulled 
down  (vi.  62  ; Ant.  xii.  9,  §7).  Judas  apparently 
remained  in  Jerusalem  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
During  this  time  Antiochus  and  Lysias  had  been 
killed  and  the  throne  seized  by  Demetrius  (b.c. 
162),  and  the  new  king  had  dispatched  Bacchides 
and  Alcimus,  the  then  high-priest  — a man  of 
Grecian  principles — with  a large  force,  to  Jeru- 
salem. Judas  was  again  within  the  walls  of  the 
Temple,  which  in  the  interval  he  must  have  re- 
built. He  could  not  be  tempted  forth,  but  sixty 
of  the  Assideans  were  treacherously  murdered  by 
the  Syrians,  who  then  moved  off,  first  to  a short 
distance  from  the  city,  and  finally  back  to  Antioch 
(1  Macc.  vii.  1-25;  Ant.  xii.  10,  §1-3).  Deme- 
trius then  sent  another  army  under  Nicanor,  but 
with  no  better  success.  An  action  W£s  fought  at 
Caphar-salama,  an  unknown  place  not  far  from 
the  city.  Judas  was  victorious,  and  Nicanor 


b This  feast  is  alluded  to  in  John  x.  22.  Chisleu 
was  the  mid-winter  month.  The  feast  of  the  Dedi- 
cation falls  this  year — 1860 — on  the  9th  Dec. 

* In  1 Macc.  tv.  60  it  is  said  that  they  builded  up 
“ Mount  Sion but  in  the  parallel  passages,  vi.  7,26, 
the  word  used  is  “ sanctuary,”  or  rather  “ holy 
VOL.  I. 
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escaped  and  took  refuge  in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem. 
Shortly  after  Nicanor  came  down  from  the  fortress 
and  paid  a visit  to  the  Temple,  where  he  insulted 
the  priests  (1  Macc.  vii.  33, 4 ; 2 Macc.  xiv.  31-33)., 
He  also  caused  the  death  of  Razis,  one  of  the  elders 
of  Jerusalem,  a man  greatly  esteemed,  who  killed 
himself  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  rather  than 
fall  into  his  hands  (2  Macc.  xiv.  37-46).  He  then 
procured  some  reinforcements,  met  Judas  at  Adasa, 
probably  not  far  from  Ramleh , was  killed,  and  his 
army  thoroughly  beaten.  Nicanor’s  head  and  right 
arm  were  brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  head  was 
nailed  on  the  wall  of  the  Acra,  and  the  hand  and 
arm  on  a conspicuous  spot  facing  the  Temple 
(2  Macc.  xv.  30-35),  where  their  memory  was 
perhaps  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  gate 
Nicanor,  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Great  Court 
(Reland,  Antiq.  i.  9,  4). 

The  death  of  Judas  took  place  in  161.  After 
it  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  established  them- 
selves at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
1,  §3),  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  contests  with 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  added  much  to  its  fortifica- 
tions, furnished  it  with  provisions,  and  confined  there 
the  children  of  the  chief  people  of  J udaea  as  hos- 
tages for  their  good  behaviour  (1  Macc.  ix.  50-53). 
In  the  second  month  (May)  of  1 60  the  high-priest 
Alcimus  began  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
Temple,  apparently  doing  away  with  the  inclosure 
between  one  court  and  another,  and  in  particular 
demolishing  some  wall  or  building,  to  which  pecu- 
liar sanctity  was  attached  as  “ the  work  of  the  pro- 
phets ” (1  Macc.  ix.  54).  The  object  of  these  altera- 
tions was  doubtless  to  lessen  the  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile.  But  they  had  hardly  been  com- 
menced before  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died. 

Bacchides  now  returned  to  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem remained  without  molestation  for  a period  of 
seven  years.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Macca- 
bees resided  there;  part  of  the  time  they  were 
at  Michmash,  in  the  entangled  country  seven  or 
eight  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  part  of  the 
time  fighting  with  Bacchides  at  Beth-basi  in  the 
Jordan-valley  near  Jericho.  All  this  time  the 
Acra  was  held  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  {Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §92)  and  the  malcontent  Jews,  who  still 
held  the  hostages  taken  from  the  other  part  of 
the  community  (1  Macc.  x.  6).  In  the  year  153 
Alexander  Balas,  the  real  or  pretended  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  having  landed  at  Ptolemais, 
Demetrius  sent  a communication  to  Jonathan  with 
the  view  of  keeping  him  attached  to  his  cause 
(1  Macc.  x.  1,  &c.  ; Ant.  xiii.  2,  §1).  Upon  this 
Jonathan  moved  up  to  Jerusalem,  rescued  the 
hostages  from  the  A era,  and  began  to  repair  the 
city.  The  destructions  of  the  last  few  years  were 
remedied,  the  walls  round  Mount  Zion  particularly 
being  rebuilt  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  as  a 
regular  fortification  (x.  11).  From  this  time  for- 
ward Jonathan  received  privileges  and  professions  of 
confidence  from  both  sides.  First,  Alexander  autho- 
rized him  to  assume  the'  office  of  high-priest,  which 
had  not  been  filled  up  since  the  death  of  Alcimus 
(comp.  Ant.  xx.  10,  §1).  This  he  took  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  153, 


places,”  ayta<ri u.a.  The  meaning  probably  is  the  entire 
enclosure.  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  7,7)  says  “ the  city.” 
d ovy/cAeiovres  tov  TcrparjA.  kvk\o>  toju  ayCoiv.  The 
A.  V.  “ shut  up  the  Israelites  round  about  the  sanc- 
tuary,” does  not  here  give  t‘he  sense,  which  seems  to 
be  as  above. 
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and  at  the  same  time  collected  soldiers  and  ammu- 
nition (1  Macc.  x.  21).  Next,  Demetrius,  amongst 
other  immunities  granted  to  the  country,  recognized 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs  as  again  “ holy  and 
free,”  relinquished  all  right  to  the  Acra  — which 
was  henceforward  to  be  subject  to  the  high-priest 
(x.  31,  32),  endowed  the  Temple  with  the  revenues 
of  Ptolemais,  and  also  with  15,000  shekels  of  silver 
charged  in  other  places,  and  ordered  not  only  the 
payment  of  the  same  sum,  in  regard  to  former 
years,  but  the  release  of  an  annual  tax  of  5000 
shekels  hitherto  exacted  from  the  priests.  Lastly, 
he  authorized  the  repairs  of  the  holy  place,  and  the 
building  and  fortifying  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to 
be  charged  to  the  royal  accounts,  and  gave  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  to  all  persons,  even  mere 
debtors,  taking  refuge  in  the  Temple  or  in  its  pre- 
cincts (1  Macc.  x.  31,  32,  39-45). 

The  contentions  between  Alexander  and  Deme- 
trius, in  which  he  was  actively  engaged,  prevented 
Jonathan  from  taking  advantage  of  these  grants  till 
the  year  145.  He  then  began  to  invest  the  Acra 
(xi.  20;  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §9),  but,  owing  partly  to 
the  strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to  the  con- 
stant dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  little  pro- 
gress during  fully  two  years.  It  was  obvious 
that  no  progress  could  be  made  as  long  as  the  in- 
mates of  the  Acra  could  get  into  the  city  or  the 
country,  and  there  buy  provisions  (xiii.  49),  as 
hitherto  was  the  case ; and,  therefore,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  Jonathan  built  a wall  or  bank  round 
the  base  of  the  citadel-hill,  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication both  with  the  city  on  the  west  and  the 
country  on  the  east  (xii.  36 ; comp.  xiii.  49),  and 
thus  completing  the  circle  of  investment,  of  which 
the  Temple  wall  formed  the  south  and  remaining 
side.  At  the  same  time  the  wall  of  the  Temple  was 
repaired  and  strengthened,  especially  on  the  east 
side,  towards  the  valley  of  Kedron.  In  the  mean- 
time Jonathan  was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Simon 
succeeded  him  both  as  chief  and  as  high  priest 
(xiii.  8,  42).  The  investment  of  the  Acra  proved 
successful,  but  three  years  still  elapsed  before  this 
enormously  strong  place  could  be  reduced,  and  at 
last  the  garrison  capitulated  only  from  famine 
(xiii.  49;  comp.  21).  Simon  entered  it  on  the 
23rd  of  the  2nd  month  B.c.  142.  The  fortress 
was  then  entirely  demolished,  and  the  eminence  on 
which  it  had  stood  lowered,  until  it  was  reduced 
below  the  height  of  the  Temple  hill  beside  it. 
The  last  operation  occupied  three  years  (Ant.  xiii. 
6.  §7).  The  valley  north  of  Moriah  was  probably 
filled  up  at  this  time  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §1).  A fort 
was  then  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple 
hill,  apparently  against  the  wall,  so  as  directly  to 
command  the  site  of  the  Acra,  and  here  Simon 
and  his  immediate  followers  resided  (xiii.  52). 
This  was  the  Baris — so  called  after  the  Hebrew 
word  Birah — which,  under  the  name  of  Antonia, 
became  subsequently  so  prominent  a feature  of  the 
city.  Simon’s  other  achievements,  and  his  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  must  be  reserved  for  another 
place.  We  hear  of  no  further  occurrences  at  Jeru- 
salem during  his  life  except  the  placing  of  two  brass 
tablets,  commemorating  his  exploits  on  Mount  Zion, 
in  the  precinct  of  the  sanctuary  (xjv.  27,  48).  In 
135  Simon  was  murdered  at  Dok  near  Jericho,  and 
then  all  was  again  confusion  in  Jerusalem. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanus 
was  to  secure  both  the  city  and  the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  7,  §4).  The  people  were  favourable  to  him, 
and  repulsed  Ptolemy,  Simon’s  murderer,  when  he 
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attempted  to  enter  (Jos.  Ant  xiii.  7,  §4;  B.  J.  i. 
2,  §3).  Hyrcanus  was  made  high-priest.  Shortly 
after  this,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  brought 
an  army  into  southern  Palestine,  ravaged  and  burnt 
the  country,  and  attacked  Jerusalem.  To  invest 
the  city,  and  cut  off  all  chance  of  escape,  it  was 
encircled  by  a girdle  of  seven  camps.  The  active 
operations  of  the  siege  were  earned  on  as  usual 
at  the  north,  where  the  level  ground  comes  up 
to  the  walls.  Here  a hundred  towers  of  attack 
were  erected,  each  of  three  stories,  from  which 
projectiles  were  cast  into  the  city,  and  a double 
ditch,  broad  and  deep,  was  excavated  before  them 
to  protect  them  from  the  sudden  sallies  which  the 
besieged  were  constantly  making.  On  one  occasion 
the  wall  of  the  city  was  undermined,  its  timber 
foundations  burnt,  and  thus  a temporary  breach 
effected  (5  Macc.  xxi.  5).  For  the  first  and  last 
time  we  hear  of  a want  of  water  inside  the  city,  but 
from  this  a seasonable  rain  relieved  them.  In 
other  respects  the  besieged  seem  to  have  been  well 
off.  Hyrcanus  however,  with  more  prudence  than 
humanity,  anticipating  a long  siege,  turned  out  of 
the  city  all  the  infirm  and  non-fighting  people. 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  had  now  arrived,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Hyrcanus,  Antiochus,  with  a mode- 
ration which  gained  him  the  title  of  “ the  Pious,” 
agreed  to  a truce.  This  led  to  further  negotiations, 
which  ended  in  the  siege  being  relinquished.  Anti- 
ochus wished  to  place  a garrison  in  the  city,  but 
this  the  late  experience  of  the  Jews  forbade,  and 
hostages  and  a payment  were  substituted.  The 
money  for  this  subsidy  was  obtained  by  Hyrcanus 
from  the  sepulchre  of  David,  the  outer  chamber  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  opened,  and  to  have  taken 
3000  talents  of  the  treasure  which  had  been  buried 
with  David,  and  had  hitherto  escaped  undiscovered 
(Ant.  vii.  15,  §3;  xiii.  8,  §4;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §5). 
After  Antiochus’s  departure  Hyrcanus  carefully  re- 
paired the  damage  done  to  the  walls  (5  Macc.  xxi. 
18) ; and  it  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  he  en- 
larged the  Baris  or  fortress  adjoining  the  north-west 
wall  of  the  Temple  inclosure,  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  father,  and  which  he  used  for  his  own  re- 
sidence and  for  the  custody  of  his  sacred  vestments 
worn  as  high-priest  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3). 

During  the  rest  of  his  long  and  successful  reign 
John  Hyrcanus  resided  at  Jerusalem,  ably  adminis- 
tering the  government  from  thence,  and  regularly 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  high-priest  (see  5 Macc. 
xxiii.  3 ; Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §3).  The  great  sects 
of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  first  appear  in  promi- 
nence at  this  period.  Hyrcanus,  as  a Maccabee, 
had  belonged  to  the  Pharisees,  but  an  occurrence 
which  happened  near  the  end  of  his  reign  caused 
him  to  desert  them  and  join  the  Sadducees,  and 
even  to  persecute  his  former  friends  (see  the  story 
in  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §5 ; 5 Macc.  xxv.  7-11 ; Mil- 
man,  ii.  73).  He  died  in  peace  and  honour  (Ant. 
xiii.  10,  §7.)  There  is  no  mention  of  his  burial, 
but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  “ monument  of 
John  the  high-priest,”  which  stood  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  city  and  is  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  account  of  the  final  siege,  was  his  tomb  ; 
at  least  no  other  high-priest  of  the  name  of  John  is 
mentioned.  [High-priest,  p.  813.] 

Hyrcanus  was  succeeded  (b.C.  107)  by  his  son 
Aristobulus.®  Like  his  predecessors  he  was  high- 

! e The  adoption  of  Greek  names  by  the  family  of  the 

| Maccabees,  originally  the  great  opponents  of  every- 
thing Greek,  shows  how  much  and  how  unconsciously 
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priest ; but  unlike  them  he  assumed  the  title  as 
well  as  the  power  of  a king  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  11, 
§1 ; 5 Macc.  xxvii.  1).  Aristobulus  resided  in  the 
Baris  {Ant.  xiii.  11 , §2).  A passage,  dark  and  sub- 
terraneous {B.  J.  i.  3,  §3),  led  from  the  Baris  to 
the  Temple ; one  part  of  this  passage  was  called 
“ Strato’s  tower,”  and  here  Antigonus,  brother  of 
Aristobulus,  was  murdered  by  his  order.T  Aristo- 
bulus died  very  tragically  immediately  after,  having 
reigned  but  one  year.  His  brother  Alexander  Jan- 
neas  (b.c.  105),  who  succeeded  him,  was  mainly 
engaged  in  wars  at  a distance  from  Jerusalem,  re- 
turning thither  however  in  the  intervals  {Ant.  xiii. 
12,  §3,  ad  jin.').  About  the  year  95  the  animosi- 
ties of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  to  an  alarm- 
ing explosion.  Like  his  father,  Alexander  belonged 
to  the  Sadducees.  The  Pharisees  had  never  forgiven 
Hyrcanus  for  having  deserted  them,  and  at  the  feast 
of, Tabernacles,  as  the  king  was  officiating,  they  in- 
vited the  people  to  pelt  him  with  the  citrons  which 
they  carried  in  the  feast  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5 : 
comp.  10,  §5  ; Reland,  Ant.  iv.  5,  §9).  Alexander 
retaliated,  and  six  thousand  persons  were  at  that 
time  killed  by  his  orders.  But  the  dissensions  lasted 
for  six  years,  and  no  fewer  than  50,000  are  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5 ; 5 Macc. 
xxix.  2).  These  severities  made  him  extremely  un- 
popular with  both  parties,  and  led  to  their  inviting 
the  aid  of  Demetrius  Euchaerus  king  of  Syria, 
against  him.  The  actions  between  them  were 
fought  at  a distance  from  Jerusalem  ; but  the  city 
did  not  escape  a share  in  the  horrors  of  war ; for 
when,  after  some  fluctuations,  Alexander  returned 
successful,  he  crucified  publicly  800  of  his.  oppo- 
nents, and  had  their  wives  and  children  butchered 
before  their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines 
feasted  in  sight  of  the  whole  scene  {Ant.  xiii.  14, 
§2).  Such  an  iron  sway  as  this  was  enough  to 
crush  all  opposition,  and  Alexander  reigned  till  the 
year  79  without  further  disturbances.  He  died 
while  besieging  a fortress  called  Ragaba,  somewhere 
beyond  Jordan.  He  is  commemorated  as  having  at 
the  time  of  his  disputes  with  the  people,  erected  a 
wooden  screen  round  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary 
{va 6s),  as  far  as  the  parapet  of  the  priests’  court, 
to  prevent  access  to  him  as  he  was  ministering  s 
{Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5).  The  “ monument  of  king  Alex- 
ander” was  doubtless  his  tomb.  It  stood  some- 
where near,  but  outside,  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple  {B.  J.  v.  7,  §3),  probably  not  far  from  the 
situation  of  the  tombs  of  the  old  kings  (see  section 
III.  p.  1031).  In  spite  of  opposition  the  Pharisees 
were  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  party  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  Alexander  had  therefore  before  his  death 
instructed  his  queen,  Alexandra — whom  he  left  to 
succeed  him  with  two  sons — to  commit  herself  to 
them.  She  did  so,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
though  the  feuds  between  the  two  great  parties 
continued  at  their  height,  yet  the  government, 
being  supported  by  the  strongest,  was  always 
secure.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyrcanus, 
was  marie  high-priest,  and  Aristobulus  had  the 
command  of  the  army.'  The  queen  lived  till  the 
year  70.  On  her  death,  Hyrcanus  attempted  to 
take  the  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  his  brother,  to 

the  Jews  were  now  departing  from  their  ancient 
standards. 

f For  the  story  of  his  death,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction  that  he  should  die  in  Strato’s 
Tower— i.e.  Caesarea — compare  the  well-known  story 
of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber  at  Westminster. 
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whom  in  three  months  he  yielded  its  possession, 
Aristobulus  becoming  king  in  the  year  69.  Before 
Alexandra’s  death  she  had  imprisoned  the  family  of 
Aristobulus  in  the  Baris  {B.  J.  i.  5,  §4).  There 
too  Hyrcanus  took  refuge  during  the  negotiations 
with  his  brother  about  the  kingdom,  and  from 
thence  had  attacked  and  vanquished  his  opponents 
who  were  collected  in  the  Temple  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §2). 
Josephus  here  first  speaks  of  it  as  the  Acropolis,11 
and  as  being  above  the  Temple  {riirep  r ov  lepov). 
After  the  reconciliation  Aristobulus  took  possession 
of  the  royal  palace  (ro  PcuriXeia).  This  can  hardly 
be  other  than  the  “ palace  of  the  Asmoneans,”  of 
which  Josephus  gives  some  notices  at  a subsequent 
part  of  the  history  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §11  ; B.  J.  ii. 
16,  §3).  From  these  it  appears  that  it  was  situ- 
ated west  of  the  Temple,  on  the  extreme  highest 
point  of  the  upper  city  (the  modern  Zion)  imme- 
diately facing  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Temple 
inclosure,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  which 
led  from  the  Temple  to  the  Xystus. 

The  brothers  soon  quarrelled  again,  when  Hyr- 
canus called  to  his  assistance  Aretas,  king  of  Da- 
mascus. Before  this  new  enemy  Aristobulus  fled 
to  Jerusalem  and  took  refuge  within  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Temple.  And  now  was  witnessed  the 
strange  anomaly  of  the  high-priest  in  alliance  with 
a heathen  king  besieging  the  priests  in  the  Temple. 
Suddenly  a new  actor  appears  on  the  scene ; the 
siege  is  interrupted  and  eventually  raised  by  the 
interference  of  Scaurus,  one  of  Pompey’s  lieute- 
nants, to  whom  Aristobulus  paid  400  talents  for 
the  relief.  This  was  in  the  year  65.  Shortly  aftev 
Pompey  himself  arrived  at  Damascus.  Both  the 
brothers  came  before  him  in  pei-son  {Ant.  xiv.  3,  §2), 
and  were  received  with  moderation  and  civility. 
Aristobulus  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  submit, 
and  after  a good  deal  of  shuffling  betook  himself  to 
Jerusalem  and  prepared  for  resistance.  Pompey 
advanced  by  way  of  Jericho.  As  he  approached 
Jerusalem,  Aristobulus,  who  found  the  city  too 
much  divided  for  effectual  resistance,  met  him  and 
offered  a large  sum  of  money  and  surrender.  Pom- 
pey sent  forward  Gabinius  to  take  possession  of  the 
place ; but  the  bolder  party  among  the  adherents  of 
Aristobulus  had  meantime  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  he  found  the  gates  closed.  Pompey  on  this 
threw  the  king  into  chains  and  advanced  on  Jeru- 
salem. Hyrcanus  was  in  possession  of  the  city  and 
received  the  invader  with  open  arms.  The  Temple 
on  the  other  hand  was  held  by  the  party  of  Aris- 
tobulus, which  included  the  priests  (xiv.  4,  §3). 
They  cut  off  the  bridges  and  causeways  which  con- 
nected the  Temple  with  the  town  on  the  west  and 
north,  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defence.  Pom- 
pey put  a garrison  into  the  palace  of  the  Asmoneans, 
and  into  other  positions  in  the  upper  city,  and  for- 
tified the  houses  adjacent  to  the  Temple.  The  north 
side  was  the  most  practicable,  and  there  he  com- 
menced his  attack.  But  even  there  the  hill  was 
entrenched  by  an  artificial  ditch  in  addition  to  the 
very  deep  natural  valley,  and  was  defended  by  lofty 
towers  on  the  wall  of  the  Temple  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §2  ; 
B.  J.  i.  7,  §1). 

Pompey  appears  to  have  stationed  some  part  of 

s Josephus’s  words  are  not  very  clear  : — Spv(f>aKTov 
£i/Aivov  Trepi  rov  fiupLbv  /cal  t ov  vaov  j3aAA.6ju.evos  jue'xpt 
row  OpiyKov,  eis  ov  juovois  e^ijv  Tots  iepeCcnv  elcrievat. 

h He  also  here  applies  to  it  the  term  <f>povpiov  [Ant. 
xiii.  16,  §5  ; B.  J.  i.  5,  §4),  which  he  commonly  uses 
for  smaller  fortresses. 
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his  force  on  the  high  ground  west  of  the  city  (Jos. 
B.  J.  v.  12,  §2),  but  he  himself  commanded  in 
person  at  the  north.  The  first  efforts  of  his  soldiers 
were  devoted  to  filling  up  the  ditch 1 and  the  valley, 
and  to  constructing  the  banks  on  which  to  place 
the  military  engines,  for  which  purpose  they  cut 
down  all  the  timber  in  the  environs.  These  had 
in  the  meantime  been  sent  for  from  Tyre,  and  as 
soon  as  the  banks  were  sufficiently  raised  the  ba- 
listae  were  set  to  work  to  throw  stones  over  the 
wall  into  the  crowded  courts  of  the  Temple ; and 
lofty  towers  were  erected,  from  which  to  discharge 
arrows  and  other  missiles.  Eut  these  operations 
were  not  carried  on  without  great  difficulty,  for  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  was  thronged  with  slingers,  who 
most  seriously  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
Romans.  Pompey,  however,  remarked  that  on  the 
seventh  day  the  Jews  regularly  desisted  from  fight- 
ing {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §2  ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  763),  and  this 
afforded  the  Romans  a great  advantage,  for  it  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  moving  the  engines  and 
towers  nearer  the  walls,  filling  up  the  trenches, 
adding  to  the  banks,  and  in  other  ways  making 
good  the  damage  of  the  past  six  days  without  the 
slightest  molestation.  In  fact  Josephus  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  but  for  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded, the  necessary  works  never  could  have  been 
completed.  In  the  Temple  itself,  however  fierce 
the  attack,  the  daily  sacrifices  and  other  ceremo- 
nials, down  to  the  minutest  detail,  were  never  inter- 
rupted, and  the  priests  pursued  their  duties  unde- 
terred, even  when  men  were  struck  down  near  them 
by  the  stones  and  arrows  of  the  besiegers.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  the  besiegers  had  approached 
so  close  to  the  wall  that  the  battering-rams  could  be 
worked,  and  a breach  was  effected  in  the  largest  of 
the  towers,  through  which  the  Romans  entered,  and 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  and  loss  of  life,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  Temple.  Many  Jews  were 
killed  by  their  countrymen  of  Hyrcanus’s  party 
who  had  entered  with  the  Romans ; some  in  their 
confusion  set  fire  to  the  houses  which  abutted  on  a 
portion  of  the  Temple  walls,  and  perished  in  the 
flames,  while  others  threw  themselves  over  the  pre- 
cipices {B.  J.  i.  7,  §4).  The  whole  number  slain 
is  reported  by  Josephus  at  12,000  {Ant.  xiv.  4, 
§4).  During  the  assault  the  priests  maintained  the 
same  calm  demeanour  which  they  had  displayed 
during  the  siege,  and  were  actually  slain  at  their 
duties  while  pouring  their  drink-offerings  and  burn- 
ing their  incense  {B.  J.  i.  7,  §4).  It  should  be 
observed  that  in  the  account  of  this  siege  the  Baris 
is  not  once  mentioned ; the  attack  was  on  the 
Temple  alone,  instead  of  on  the  fortress,  as  in 
Titus’s  siege.  The  inference  is  that  at  this  time  it 
was  a small  and  unimportant  adjunct  to  the  main 
fortifications  of  the  Temple. 

Pompey  and  many  of  his  people  explored  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Temple,  and  the  distress  of  the  Jews 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  their  holy  places  being 
thus  exposed  to  intrusion  and  profanation  {B.  J.  i.  7, 
§6).  In  the  sanctuary  were  found  the  great  golden 
vessels — the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  candlestick, 
the  censers,  and  other  articles  proper  to  that  place. 
But  what  most  astonished  the  intruders,  on  passing 
beyond  the  sanctuary,  and  exploring  the  total  dark- 
ness of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  to  find  in  the  adytum 
neither  image  nor  shrine.  It  evidently  caused  much 

* The  size  of  the  ditch  is  given  by  Strabo  as  60  feet 
deep  and  250  wide  (xvi.  p.  763). 

k See  the  reasons  urged  by  Prideaux,  ad  loc. 
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remark  (“  inde  vulgatum  ”),  and  was  the  one  fact 
regarding  the  Temple  which  the  historian  thought 
worthy  of  preservation — “ nulla  intus  deum  effigie ; 
vacuam  sedem  et  inania  arcana”  (Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9). 
Pompey’s  conduct  on  this  occasion  does  him  great 
credit.  He  left  the  treasures  thus  exposed  to  his 
view — ev.en  the  spices  and  the  money  in  the  t:  ea- 
sury — untouched,  and  his  examination  over,  he 
ordered  the  Temple  to  be  cleansed  and  purified 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  daily  worship 
to  be  resumed.  Hyrcanus  was  continued  in  his 
high-priesthood,  but  without  the  title  of  king  {Ant . 
xx.  10)  ; a tribute  was  laid  upon  the  city,  the  walls 
were  entirely  demolished  {KaTacnrdcrcu  . ...  ra 
t€lxv  Tr&vva,  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  763),  and  Pompey 
took  his  departure  for  Rome,  carrying  with  him 
Aristobulus,  his  sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and 
his  two  daughters.  The  Temple  was  taken  in  the 
year  63,  in  the  3rd  month  (Si van),  on  the  day  of  a 
great  fast  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §3)  ; probably  that  for 
Jeroboam,  which  was  held  on  the  23rd  of  that 
month. 

During  the  next  few  years  nothing  occurred  to 
affect  Jerusalem,  the  struggles  which  desolated  the 
unhappy  Palestine  during  that  time  having  taken 
place  away  from  its  vicinity.  In  56  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates  or  Sanhedrim,  to 
which  under  the  constitution  of  Gabinius  the  civil 
power  of  the  country  was  for  a time  committed. 
Two  years  afterwards  (b.c.  54)  the  rapacious  Crassus 
visited  the  city  on  his  way  to  I’arthia,  and  plun- 
dered it  not  only  of  the  money  which  Pompey  had 
spared,  but  of  a considerable  treasure  accumulated 
from  the  contributions  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  in  all  a sum  of  10,000  talents,  or  about 
2,000,000?.  sterling.  The  pillage  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  first  received  from  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  treasure  a most  costly  beam 
of  solid  gold,  on  condition  that  everything  else 
should  be  spared  {Ant.  xiv.  7,  §1). 

During  this  time  Hyrcanus  remained  at  Jeru- 
salem, acting  under  the  advice  of  Antipater  the 
Idnmean,  his  chief  minister.  The  assistance  which 
they  rendered  to  Mithridates,  the  ally  of  Julius 
Caesar,  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  48-47,  in- 
duced Caesar  to  confirm  Hyrcanus  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  Ethnarch  {Ant.  xiv.  10). 
At  the  same  time  he  rewarded  Antipater  with  the 
procuratorship  of  Judaea  {Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5),  and 
allowed  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  rebuilt  {Ant.  xiv. 
10,  §4).  The  year  47  is  also  memorable  for  the 
first  appearance  of  Antipater’s  son  Herod  in  Jenisa- 
lem,  when,  a youth  of  fifteen  (or  more  probably  k 25), 
he  characteristically  overawed  the  assembled  San- 
hedrim. In  43  Antipater  was  murdered  in  the 
palace  of  Hyrcanus  by  one  Malichus,  who  was  very 
soon  after  himself  slain  by  Herod  {Ant.  xiv.  11, 
§4,  6).  The  tumults  and  revolts  consequent  on 
these  murders  kept  Jerusalem  in  commotion  for  some 
time  {B.  J.  i.  12).  But  a more  serious  danger 
was  at  hand.  Antigonus,  the  younger  and  now 
the  only  surviving  son  of  Aristobulus,  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  courtry  supported  by  a Parthian 
army.  Many  of  the  Jews  of  the  district  about 
Carmel  and  Joppa 1 flocked  to  him,  and  he  instantly 
made  for  Jerusalem,  giving  out  that  his  only  object 
was  to  pay  a visit  of  devotion  to  the  Temple  (5  Macc, 


1 At  that  time,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Crusades, 
called  the  Woodland  or  the  Forest  country  (Api/po i, 
Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §3). 
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xlix.  5).  So  sudden  was  his  approach,  that  he  got 
into  the  city  and  reached  the  palace  in  the  upper 
market-place — the  modern  Zion — without  resist- 
ance. Here  however  he  was  met  by  Hyrcanus  and 
Phasaelus  (Herod’s  brother)  with  a strong  party 
of  soldiers.  A fight  ensued,  which  ended  in  Anti- 
gonus  being  driven  over  the  bridge  into  the  Temple, 
where  he  was  constantly  harassed  and  annoyed  by 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasaelus  from  the  city.  Pentecost 
arrived,  and  the  city,  and  the  suburbs  between  it 
and  the  Temple,  were  crowded  with  peasants  and 
others  who  had  come  up  to  keep  the  feast.  Herod 
too  arrived,  and  with  a small  party  had  taken 
charge  of  the  palace.  Phasaelus  kept  the  wall. 
Antigonus’  people  seem  (though  the  account  is 
very  obscure)  to  have  got  out  through  the  Baris 
into  the  part  north  of  the  Temple.  Here  Herod  and 
Phasaelus  attacked,  dispersed,  and  cut  them  up. 
Pacorus,  the  Parthian  general,  was  lying  outside 
the  walls,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Antigonus, 
he  and  500  horse  were  admitted,  ostensibly  to  me- 
diate. The  result  was,  that  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus 
were  outwitted,  and  Herod  overpowered,  and  the 
Parthians  got  possession  of  the  place.  Antigonus 
was  made  king,  and  as  Hyrcanus  knelt  a suppliant 
before  him, ' the  new  king — with  all  the  wrongs 
which  his  father  and  himself  had  suffered  full  in 
his  mind — bit  off  the  ears  of  his  uncle,  so  as  effec- 
tually to  incapacitate  him  from  ever  again  taking 
the  high-priesthood.  Phasaelus  killed  himself  in 
prison.  Herod  alone  escaped  {Ant.  xiv.  13). 

Thus  did  Jerusalem  (b.c.  40)  find  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parthians. 

In  three  months  Herod  returned  from  Rome  king 
of  Judaea,  and  in  the  beginning  of  39  appeared  be- 
fore Jerusalem  with  a force  of  Romans,  commanded 
by  Silo,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city  {B.  J.  i.  15,  §5).  Other  occurrences,  how- 
ever, called  him  away  from  the  siege  at  this  time, 
and  for  more  than  two  years  he  was  occupied  else- 
wheie.  In  the  mean  time  Antigonus  held  the  city, 
and  had  dismissed  his  Parthian  allies.  In  37  Herod 
appeared  again,  now  driven  to  fury  by  the  death  of 
his  favourite  brother  Joseph,  whose  dead  body  Anti- 
gonus had  shamefully  mutilated  {B.  J.  i.  17,  §2). 
He  came,  as  Pompey  had  done,  from  Jericho,  and, 
like  Pompey,  he  pitched  his  carnp  and  made  his 
attack  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple.  The 
general  circumstances  of  the  siege  seem  also  very 
much  to  have  resembled  the  former,  except  that 
there  were  now  two  walls  north  of  the  Temple,  and 
that  the  driving  of  mines  was  a great  feature  in  the 
siege  operations  {B.  J.  i.  18,  §1  ; Ant.  xiv.  16,  §2). 
The  Jews  distinguished  themselves  by  the  same 
reckless  courage  as  before ; and  although  it  is  not 
expressly  said  that  the  services  of  the  Temple  were 
carried  on  with  such  minute  regularity  as  when  they 
excited  the  astonishment  of  Pompey,  yet  we  may 
infer  it  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  hottest  of 
the  operations,  the  besieged  desired  a short  truce 
in  which  to  bring  in  animals  for  sacrifice  {Ant. 
xiv.  16,  §2).  In  one  respect — the  factions  which 
raged  among  the  besieged ; — this  siege  somewhat 
foreshadows  that  of  Titus. 

For  a short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  Herod  absented  himself  for  his  marriage 

m These  periods  probably  date  from  the  return  of 
Herod  with  Sosius,  and  the  resumption  of  more  active 
hostilities. 

" True  he  was  one  of  the  same  race  who  at  a former 
sack  of  Jerusalem  had  cried  “Down  with  it,  down 
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at  Samaria  with  Mariamne.  On  his  return  he  w;is 
joined  by  Sosius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  with 
a force  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  men,  and  the 
siege  was  then  resumed  in  earnest  {Ant.  xiv.  1 6). 

The  first  of  the  two  walls  was  taken  in  forty 
days,  and  the  second  in  fifteen  more."1  Then  the 
outer  court  of  the  Temple,  and  the  lower  city — 
lying  in  the  hollow  between  the  Temple  and  the 
modern  Zion — was  taken,  and  the  Jews  were  driven 
into  the  inner  parts  of  the  Temple  and  to  the  upper 
market-place,  which  communicated  therewith  by 
the  bridge.  At  this  point  some  delay  seems  to 
have  arisen,  as  the  siege  is  distinctly  said  to  have 
occupied  in  all  five  months  {B.  J.  i.  18,  $2 ; see 
also  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §2).  At  last,  losing  patience, 
Herod  allowed  the  place  to  be  stormed  ; and  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  ensued,  especially  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  lower  city,  which  was  only  termi- 
nated at  his  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations.11 
Herod  and  his  men  entered  first,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  prevent  any  plunder  and  desecration  of  the 
Temple,  he  himself  hastened  to  the  entrance  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  there  standing  with  a drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  threatened  to  cut  down  any  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  attempted  to  enter. 

Through  all  this  time  the  Baris  had  remained 
impregnable:  there  Antigonus  had  taken  refuge, 
and  thence,  when  the  whole  of  the  city  was  in 
the  power  of  the  conquerors,  he  descended,  and  in 
an  abject  manner  craved  his  life  from  Sosius.  It 
was  granted,  but  only  to  be  taken  from  him  later 
at  the  order  of  Antony. 

Antigonus  was  thus  disposed  of,  but  the  Asmo- 
nean  party  was  still  strong  both  in  numbers  and 
influence.  Herod’s  first  care  was  to  put  it  down. 
The  chiefs  of  the  party,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Sanhedrim  but  two,0  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
property,  with  that  of  others  whose  lives  were 
spared,  was  seized.  The  appointment  of  the  high- 
priest  was  the  next  consideration.  Hyrcanus  re- 
turned from  Parthia  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege;  but  even  if  his  mutilation  had  not 
incapacitated  him  for  the  office,  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  appoint  a member  of  the  popular  family. 
Herod  therefore  bestowed  the  office  (B.c.  36)  on  one 
Ananel,  a former  adherent  of  his  and  a Babylonian 
Jew  {Ant.  xv.  3,  §1),  a man  without  interest  or 
influence  in  the  politics  of  Jerusalem  (xv.  2,  §4). 
Ananel  was  soon  displaced  through  the  machi- 
nations of  Alexandra,  mother  of  Herod’s  wife 
Mariamne,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  appoint  her 
son  Aristobulus,  a youth  of  sixteen.  But  the 
young  Asmonean  was  too  warmly  received  by  the 
people  {B.  J.  i.  22,  §2)  for  Herod  to  allow  him 
to  remain.  Hardly  had  he  celebrated  his  first  feast 
before  he  was  murdered  at  Jericho,  and  then 
Ananel  resumed  the  office  {Ant.  xv.  3,  §3). 

The  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  next  thirty 
yeais  are  too  complicated  and  too  long  to  be 
treated  of  here.  A general  sketch  of  the  events 
of  Herod’s  life  will  be  found  under  his  name,  and 
other  opportunities  will  occur  for  noticing  them. 
Moreover,  a great  part  of  these  occurrences  have  no 
special  connexion  with  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  have 
no  place  in  a brief  notice  like  the  present  of  those 
things  which  more  immediately  concern  the  city. 


with  it  even  to  the  ground !”  But  times  had  altered 
since  then. 

° These  two  were  Hillel  and  Shannnai,  renowned 
in  the  Jewish  literature  as  the  founders  of  the  two 
great  rival  schools  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
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In  many  respects  this  period  was  a repetition 
of  that  of  the  Maccabees  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
True,  Herod  was  more  politic,  and  more  prudent, 
and  also  probably  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
Jewish  character  than  Antiochus.  But  the  spirit 
of  stem  resistance  to  innovation  and  of  devotion  to 
the  law  of  Jehovah  burnt  no  less  fiercely  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  than  it  had  done  before  ; and 
it  is  curious  to  remark  how  every  attempt  on 
Herod’s  part  to  introduce  foreign  customs  was  met 
by  outbreak,  and  how  futile  were  all  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  both  on  the  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical welfare  of  the  people  when  these  obnoxious 
intrusions  were  in  question .p 

In  the  year  34  the  city  was  visited  by  Cleo- 
patra, who,  having  accompanied  Antony  to  the 
Euphrates,  was  now  returning  to  Egypt  through 
her  estates  at  Jericho  {Ant.  xv.  4,  §2). 

In  the  spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Judaea  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  the 
effects  of  which  appear  to  have  been  indeed  tre- 
mendous: 10,000  (Ant.  xv.  5,  §2)  or,  according  to 
another  account  ( B . J:  i.  19,  §3),  20,000  persons 
were  killed  by  the  fall  of  buildings,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  cattle.  The  panic  at  Jerusalem 
was  very  severe  ; but  it  was  calmed  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Herod,  then  departing  to  a campaign  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  for  the  interests  of  Cleopatra. 

The  following  year  was  distinguished  by  the 
death  of  Hyrcanus,  who,  though  more  than  80  years 
old,  was  killed  by  Herod,  ostensibly  for  a treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Arabians,  but  really  to 
remove  the  last  remnant  of  the  Asmonean  race, 
who,  iD  the  fluctuations  of  the  times,  and  in  Herod’s 
absence  from  his  kingdom, might  have  been  dangerous 
to  him.  He  appears  to  have  resided  at  Jerusalem 
since  his  return  ; and  his  accusation  was  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim  (Ant.  xv.  6,  §1-3). 

Mariamne  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  29, 
whether  in  Jerusalem  or  in  the  Alexandreion,  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  with  her  mother  when 
Herod  left  for  his  interview  with  Octavius,  is  not 
certain.  But  Alexandra  was  now  in  Jerusalem 
again;  and  in  Herod’s  absence,  ill,  at  Samaria 
(Sebaste),  she  began  to  plot  for  possession  of  the 
Baris,  and  of  another  fortress  situated  in  the  city. 
The  attempt,  however,  cost  her  her  life.  The 
same  year  saw  the  execution  of  Costobaras,  husband 
of  Herod’s  sister  Salome,  and  of  several  other 
persons  of  distinction  (Ant.  xv.  7,  §8-10). 

Herod  now  began  to  encourage  foreign  practices 
and  usages,  probably  with  the  view  of  “counter- 
balancing by  a strong  Grecian  party  the  turbulent 
and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Jews.”  Amongst  his 
acts  of  this  description  was  the  building  of  a theatre  q 
at  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xv.  8,  §1).  Of  its  situation 
no  information  is  given,  nor  have  any  indica- 
tions yet  been  discovered.  It  was  ornamented  with 
the  names  of  the  victories  of  Octavius,  and  with 
trophies  of  arms  conquered  in  the  wars  of  Herod. 
Quinquennial  games  in  honour  of  Caesar  were 


p The  principles  and  results  of  the  whole  of  this 
later  period  are  ably  summed  up  in  Merivale*s  Ro- 
mans, iii.,  chap.  29. 

q The  amphitheatre  “ in  the  plain  ” mentioned  in 
this  passage  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  also 
at  Jerusalem  (Barclay,  City  of  Great  King,  174,  and 
others)  ; but  this  is  not  a necessary  inference.  The 
word  neSCov  is  generally  used  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
near  Jericho,  where  we  know  there  wTas  an  amphi- 
theatre (B.  J.  i.  33,  §8).  From  another  passage 
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instituted  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  with 
racing,  boxing,  musical  contests,  fights  of  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts.  The  zealous  Jews  took  fire  at 
these  innovations,  hut  theii  wrath  was  specially 
excited  by  the  trophies  round  the  theatre  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  they  believed  to  contain  figures  of 
men.  Even  when  shown  that  their  suspicions  were 
groundless,  they  remained  discontented.  The  spirit 
of  the  old  Maccabees  was  still  alive,  and  Herod  only 
narrowly  escaped  assassination,  while  his  would  be 
assassins  endured  torments  and  death  with  the 
greatest  heroism.  At  this  time  he  occupied  the 
old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  which  crowned  the 
eastern  face  of  the  upper  city,  and  stood  adjoining 
the  Xystus  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  formed 
the  communication  between  the  south  part  of  the 
Temple  and  the  upper  city  (xv.  8,  §5 ; comp.  xx. 
8,  §11,  and  B.  J.  ii.  16,  §3).  This  palace  was  not 
yet  so  magnificent  as  he  afterwards  made  it,  but  it 
was  already  most  richly  furnished  (xv.  9,  §2). 
Herod  had  now  also  completed  the  improvements 
of  the  Baris — the  fortress  built  by  John  Hyrcanus 
on  the  foundations  of  Simon  Maccabaeus — which 
he  had  enlarged  and  strengthened  at  great  expense, 
and  named  Antonia — after  his  friend  Mark  Antony/ 
A description  of  this  celebrated  fortress  will  be 
given  in  treating  of  the  Temple,  of  which,  as 
reconstructed  by  Herod,  it  formed  an  intimate  part. 
It  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  that. 
See  section  III.  p.  1023. 

The  year  25 — the  next  after  the  attempt  on 
Herod’s  life  in  the  theatre — was  one  of  great  mis- 
fortunes. A long  drought,  followed  by  unproduc- 
tive seasons,  involved  Judaea  in  famine,  and  its  usual 
consequence,  a dreadful  pestilence  (Ant.xv.  9,  §1). 
Herod  took  a noble  and  at  the  same  time  a most  politic 
course.  He  sent  to  Egypt  for  com,  sacrificing  for 
the  purchase  the  costly  decorations  of  his  palace 
and  his  silver  and  gold  plate.  He  was  thus  able  to 
make  regular  distribution  of  corn  and  clothing,  on 
an  enormous  scale,  for  the  present  necessities  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  supply  seed  for  the  next  year’s 
crop  (Ant.  xv.  9,  §2).  The  result  of  this  was  to 
remove  to  a great  degree  the  animosity  occasioned 
by  his  proceedings  in  the  previous  year. 

In  this  year  or  the  next  Herod  took  another  wife, 
the  daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of  Jerusalem 
named  Simon.  Shortly  before  the  marriage  Simon 
was  made  high-priest  in  the  room  of  Joshua,  or 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Phaneus,  who  appears  to  have 
succeeded  Ananel,  and  was  now  deposed  to  make 
way  for  Herod’s  future  father-in-law  (Ant.  xv.  9, 
§3).  It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  this  mar- 
riage that  he  built  a new  and  extensive  palace8  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  old  wall,  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  upper  city  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §4),  about 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  in 
which,  as  memorials  of  his  connexion  with  Caesar 
and  Agrippa,  a large  apartment — superior  in  size  to 
the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple — was  named  after  each 


(B.  J.  i.  21,  8)  it  appears  there  was  one  at  Caesarea. 
Still  the  mSCov  at  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  in  B.  J.  ii. 

1.  §3-). 

,r  The  name  was  probably  not  bestowed  later  than 
b.c.  34  or  33 — the  date  of  Herod’s  closest  relations  with 
Antony : and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  the  alterations 
to  the  fortress  had  been  at  least  7 or  8 years  in  progress. 

8 The  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans  continued  to  be 
known  as  “ the  royal  palace,”  to  Qai riKeiov  (Ant.  xx. 
8,  §11). 
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{Ant.  ibid.;  B,J.  i.  21,  §1).  This  palace  was 
very  strongly  fortified;  it  communicated  with  the 
three  great  towers  on  the  wall  erected  shortly  after, 
and  it  became  the  citadel,  the  special  fortress  ( tSiov 
( ppovpiov , B.  J.  v.  5,  §8),  of  the  upper  city.  A 
road  led  to  it  from  one  of  the  gates — naturally 
the  northern — in  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  in- 
closure {Ant.  xv.  14,  §5).  But  all  Herod’s  works 
in  Jerusalem  were  eclipsed  by  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  in  more  than  its  former  extent  and  magni- 
ficence. He  announced  his  intention  in  the  year  19, 
probably  when  the  people  were  collected  in  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  Passover.  At  first  it  met  with  some 
opposition  from  the  fear  that  what  he  had  begun 
he  would  not  he  able  to  finish,  and  the  consequent 
risk  involved  in  demolishing  the  old  Temple.  This 
he  overcame  by  engaging  to  make  all  the. necessary 
preparations  before  pulling  down  any  pail  of  the 
existing  buildings.  Two  years  appear  to  have  been 
occupied  in  these  preparations — among  which  Jose- 
phus mentions  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  to  work  as  masons  and  carpenters — and 
then  the  work  began  (xv.  11,  §2).  Both  Sanctuary 
and  Cloisters — the  latter  double  in  extent  and  far 
larger  and  loftier  than  before — were  built  from  the 
very  foundations  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §1;  Ant.  xv.  11, 
§3).  [Temple.]  The  holy  house  itself  {va6s), 
i.  e.  the  Porch,  Sanctuary,  and  Holy  of  Holies — 
was  finished  in  a year  and  a half  (xv.  11,  §6). 
Its  completion  on  the  anniversary  of  Herod’s  inau- 
guration, B.c.  16,  was  celebrated  by  lavish  sacri- 
fices and  a great  feast.  Immediately  after  this  He- 
rod made  a journey  to  Rome  to  fetch  home  his  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus — with  whom  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  apparently  in  the  spring  of 
15  {Ant.  xvi.  1,  §2).  In  the  autumn  of  this  year 
he  was  visited  by  his  friend  Marcus  Agrippa,  the 
favourite  of  Augustus.  Agrippa  was  well  received 
by  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  propitiated 
by  a sacrifice  of  a hundred  oxen  and  by  a magnifi- 
cent entertainment  {Ant.  xvi.  2,  §1).  Herod  left 
again  in  the  beginning  of  14  to  join  Agrippa  in  the 
Black  Sea.  On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  or  winter 
of  the  same  year,  he  addressed  the  people  assembled 
at  Jerusalem — for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — and 
remitted  them  a fourth  of  the  annual  tax  (xv.  2, 
§4).  Another  journey  was  followed  by  a similar 
assembly  in  the  year  11,  at  which  time  Herod  an- 
nounced Antipater  as  his  immediate  successor  (xvi. 
4,  §6  ; B.  J.  i.  23,  §4). 

About  B.C.  9 — eight  years  from  the  commence- 
ment— the  court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were 
finished  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §5),  and  the  bridge  between 
the  south  cloister  and  the  upper  city — demolished 
by  Pompey — was  doubtless  now  rebuilt  with  that 
massive  masonry  of  which  some  remains  still  sur- 
vive (see  the  woodcut,  p.  1019).  At  this  time 
equally  magnificent  works  were  being  carried  on  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  viz.,  in  the  old  wall  at  the 
north-west  corner,  contiguous  to  the  palace,  where 
three  towers  of  great  size  and  magnificence  were 
erected  on  the  wall,  and  one  as  an  outwork  at  a 
small  distance  to  the  north.  The  latter  was  called 
Psephinus  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §2,  3,  4),  the  three  former 
were  Hippicus,  after  one  of  his  friends — Phasaelus, 
after  his  brother — and  Mariamne,  after  his  queen 
{Ant.  xvi.  5,  2 ; B.  J.  v.  4,  3).  For  their  positions 
see  section  III.  p.  1021.  Phasaelus  appears  to  have 
been  erected  first  of  the  three  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §2), 
though  it  cannot  have  been  begun  at  the  time  of 
Phasaelus’s  death,  as  that  took  place  some  years 
before  Jerusalem  came  into  Herod’s  hands. 
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About  this  time  occurred — if  it  occurred  at  all, 
which  seems  more  than  doubtful  (Prideaux,  Anno 
134) — Herod’s  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plunder  the 
sepulchre  of  David  of  the  remainder  of  the  treasures 
left  there  by  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1). 

In  or  about  the  year  7 occurred  the  affair  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  a parallel  to  that  of  the  theatre,  and, 
like  that,  important,  as  showing  how  strongly  the 
Maccabeean  spirit  of  resistance  to  innovations  on  the 
Jewish  law  still  existed,  and  how  vain  were  any 
concessions  in  the  other  direction  in  the  presence  of 
such  innovations.  Herod  had  fixed  a large  golden 
eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which 
Judaea  was  now  a province,  over  the  entrance  to 
the  Sanctuary,  probably  at  the  same  time  that 
he  inscribed  the  name  of  Agrippa  on  the  gate 
{B.  J.  i.  21,  §8).  As  a breach  of  the  2nd  com- 
mandment— not  as  a badge  of  dependence — this  had 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  especially 
of  two  of  the  chief  rabbis,  who  instigated  their  dis- 
ciples to  tear  it  down.  A false  report  of  the  king’s 
death  was  made  the  occasion  of  doing  this  in  open 
day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  people. 
Being  taken  before  Herod  the  rabbis  defended  their 
conduct  and  were  burnt  alive.  The  high-priest 
Matthias  was  deposed,  and  Joazar  took  his  place. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Jerusalem  when 
Herod  died,  in  the  year  4 B.c.  of  the  common  chro- 
nology (Dionysian  era),  but  really  a few  months 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  (see  p.  1072). 

The  government  of  Judaea,  and  therefore  of  Je- 
rusalem, had  by  the  will  of  Herod  been  bequeathed 
to  Archelaus.  He  lost  no  time  after  the  burial  of 
his  father  in  presenting  himself  in  the  Temple,  and 
addressing  the  people  on  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
— a display  of  confidence  and  moderation,  strongly 
in  contrast  to  the  demeanour  of  the  late  king.  It 
produced  an  instant  effect  on  the  excited  minds  of 
the  Jews,  still  smarting  from  the  failui'e  of  the  af- 
fair of  the  eagle,  and  from  the  chastisement  it  had 
brought  upon  them ; and  Archelaus  was  besieged 
with  clamours  for  the  liberation  of  the  numerous 
persons  imprisoned  by  the  late  king,  and  for  remis- 
sion of  the  taxes.  As  the  people  collected  for  the 
evening  sacrifice  the  matter  became  more  serious, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  a public  demonstration,  of 
lamentation  for  the  two  martyrs,  Judas  and  Mat- 
thias, and  indignation  against  the  intruded  high- 
priest.  So  loud  and  shrill  were  the  cries  of  lament 
that  they  were  heard  over  the  whole  city.  Arche- 
laus meanwhile  temporised  and  promised  redress 
when  his  government  should  be  confirmed  by 
Rome.  The  Passover  was  close  at  hand,  and  the 
city  was  fast  filling  with  the  multitudes  of  rustics 
and  of  pilgrims  (e/c  Trjs  inrspopias),  who  crowded 
to  the  great  Feast  {B.  J.  ii.  1,  §3  ; Ant.  xvii.  9, 
§3).  These  strangers  not  being  able  or  willing  to 
find  admittance  into  the  houses,  pitched  their  tents 
(t ovs  abr6Qi  iaK^vaKiras)  on  the  open  ground 
around  the  Temple  {Ant.  ibid.)  Meanwhile  the 
tumult  in  the  Temple  itself  was  maintained  and 
increased  daily ; a multitude  of  fanatics  never  left 
the  courts,  but  continued  there,  incessantly  clamour- 
ing and  imprecating. 

Longer  delay  in  dealing  with  such  a state  of 
things  would  have  been  madness ; a small  party 
of  soldiers  had  already  been  roughly  handled  by  the 
mob  (B.  J.  ii.  1,  §3),  and  Archelaus  at  last  did 
what  his  father  would  have  done  at  first.  He  de- 
spatched the  whole  garrison,  horse  and  foot,  the  foot- 
soldiers  by  way  of  the  city  to  clear  the  Temple, 
t.he  horse-soldiers  by  a detour  round  the  level 
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ground  north  of  the  town,  to  surprise  the  pilgrims 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Moriah,  and  prevent  their 
rushing  to  the  succour  of  the  fanatics  in  the  Temple. 
The  movement  succeeded:  3000  were  cut  up  and 
the  whole  concouree  dispersed  over  the  country. 

During  Archelaus’  absence  at  Rome,  Jemsalem 
was  in  charge  of  Sabinus,  the  Roman  procurator  of 
the  province,  and  the  tumults — ostensibly  on  the 
occasion  of  some  exactions  of  Sabinus,  but  doubtless 
with  the  same  real  ground  as  before — were  renewed 
with  worse  results.  At  the  next  feast,  Pentecost, 
the  throng  of  strangers  was  enormous.  They  formed 
regular  encampments  round  the  Temple,  and  on  the 
western  hill  of  the  upper  city,  and  besieged  Sabinus 
and  his  legion,  who  appear  to  have  been  in  the  An- 
tonia.* At  last  the  Romans  made  a sally  and  cut  their 
way  into  the  Temple.  The  struggle  was  desperate, 
a great  many  Jews  were  killed,  the  cloisters  of  the 
outer  court  burnt  down,  and  the  sacred  treasury 
plundered  of  immense  sums.  But  no  reverses  could 
quell  the  fury  of  the  insurgents,  and  matters  were 
not  appeased  till  Varus,  the  prefect  of  the  province, 
arrived  from  the  north  with  a large  force  and  dis- 
persed the  strangers.  On  this  quiet  was  restored. 

In  the  year  3 B.C.  Archelaus  returned  from  Rome 
ethnarch  of  the  southern  province.  He  immediately 
displaced  Joazar,  whom  his  father  had  made  high- 
priest,  after  the  affair  of  the  Eagle,  and  put  Joazar ’s 
brother  Eleazar  in  his  stead.  This  is  the  only 
event  affecting  Jerusalem  that  is  recorded  in  the  10 
years  between  the  return  of  Archelaus  and  his  sum- 
mary departure  to  trial  at  Rome  (a.d.  6). 

Judaea  was  now  reduced  to  an  ordinary  Roman 
province;  the  procurator  of  which  resided,  not  at 
Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea  on  the  coast  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §1).  The  first  appointed  was  Coponius, 
who  accompanied  Quirinus  to  the  country  immedi- 
ately on  the  disgrace  of  Archelaus.  Quirinus  (the 
Cyrenius  of  the  N.  T.) — now  for  the  second  time 
prefect  of  Syria — was  charged  with  the  unpopular 
measure  of  the  enrolment  or  assessment  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Judaea.  Notwithstanding  the  riots  which 
took  place  elsewhere,  at  Jerusalem  the  enrolment 
was  allowed  to  proceed  without  resistance,  owing 
to  the  prudence  of  Joazar  {Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1),  again 
high-priest  for  a short  time.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  governor  had  been  to  take  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  state  vestments  of  the  high-priest,  worn 
on  the  three  Festivals  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
Since  the  building  of  the  Baris  by  the  Maccabees 
these  robes  had  always  been  kept  there,  a custom 
continued  since  its  reconstruction  by  Herod.  But 
henceforward  they  were  to  be  put  up  after  use  in 
an  underground  stone  chamber,  under  the  seal  of 
the  priests,  and  in  charge  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard.  Seven  days  before  use  they  were  brought 
out,  to  be  consigned  again  to  the  chamber  after  the 
ceremony  was  over  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3). 

1 The  determination  of  the  locality  of  the  legion 
during  this  affair  is  most  puzzling.  On  the  one  hand 
the  position  of  the  insurgents,  who  lay  completely 
round  the  Temple,  South,  East,  North,  and  West, 
an  I who  are  expressly  said  thus  to  have  hemmed  in 
the  Homans  on  all  sides  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §2),  and  also 
the  expression  used  about  the  sally  of  the  legion, 
namely,  that  they  “ leaped  out  ” into  the  Temple, 
seem  to  point  inevitably  to  the  Antonia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sabinus  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack 
from  the  tower  Phasaelus  {Ant.  ibid.).  But  Phasaelus 

was  on  the  old  wall,  close  to  Herod’s  palace,  fully  half 
a mile,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  Temple — a strange 
distance  for  a Roman  commander  to  be  off  from  his 
troops ! The  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  the  writer 


Two  incidents  at  once  most  opposite  in  their  cha* 
racter,  and  in  their  significance  to  that  age  and  to 
ourselves,  occurred  during  the  procuratorship  ol 
Coponius.  First,  in  the  year  8,  the  finding  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple.  Annas  had  been  made  high-priest 
about  a year  before.  The  second  occurrence  must 
have  been  a most  distressing  one  to  the  Jews,  un- 
less they  had  become  inured  to  such  things.  But 
of  this  we  cannot  so  exactly  fix  the  date.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  pollution  of  the  Temple  by 
some  Samaritans,  who  secretly  brought  human  bones 
and  strewed  them  about  the  cloisters  during  the 
night  of  the  Passover.1 11  Up  to  this  time  the  Sama- 
ritans had  been  admitted  to  the  Temple ; they  were 
henceforth  excluded. 

In  or  about  A.D.  10,  Coponius  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Ambivius,  and  he  by  Annins  Rufus.  In  14 
Augustus  died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  a new  pro- 
curator— Val.  Gratus,  who  held  office  till  26, 
when  he  was  replaced  by  Pontius  Pilate.  During 
this  period  the  high-priests  had  been  numerous, v 
but  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that  when 
Pilate  arrived  at  his  government  the  office  was  held 
by  Joseph  Caiaphas,  who  had  been  appointed  but  a 
few  months  before.  The  freedom  from  disturbance 
which  marks  the  preceding  20  years  at  Jerusalem, 
was  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  the  Roman  troops, 
who  were  quartered  at  Caesarea  out  of  the  way  of 
the  fierce  fanatics  of  the  Temple.  But  Pilate  trans- 
ferred the  winter,  quarters  of  the  army  to  Jeru- 
salem {Ant.  xviii.  3,  §1),  and  the  very  first  day 
there  was  a collision.  The  offence  was  given  by 
the  Roman  standards — the  images  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  eagle — which  by  former  commanders 
had  been  kept  out  of  the  city.  A representation 
was  made  to  Pilate;  and  so  obstinate  was  the 
temper  of  the  Jews  on  the  point,  that  he  yielded, 
and  the  standards  were  withdrawn  {Ant.  ibid.). 
He  afterwards,  as  if  to  try  how  far  he  might  go, 
consecrated  some  gilt  shields — not  containing  figures, 
but  inscribed  simply  with  the  name  of  the  deity 
and  of  the  donor — and  hung  them  in  the  palace  at 
Jerusalem.  This  act  again  aroused  the  resistance 
of  the  Jews ; and  on  appeal  to  Tiberius  they  were 
removed  (Philo,  irpbs  Valov,  Mangey,  ii.  589). 

Another  riot  was  caused  by  his  appropriation  of 
the  Cor  ban — a sacred  revenue  arising  from  the  re- 
demption of  vows — to  the  cost  of  an  aqueduct  which 
he  constructed  for  bringing  water  to  the  city  from 
a distance  of  200  {Ant.  xviii.  3,  §2)  or  400  {B.  J. 
ii.  9,  §4)  stadia.  This  aqueduct  has  been  supposed 
to  be  that  leading  from  “ Solomon’s  Pools”  at  Ur- 
tas  to  the  Temple  hill  (Ivrafft,in  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
Pal.  276),  but  the  distance  of  Urtas  is  against  the 
identification. 

a.d.  29.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year  our  Lord 
made  His  first  recorded  visit  to  the  city  since  His 
boyhood  (John  ii.  13). 

is  that  Phasaelus  was  the  name  not  only  of  the  tower 
on  the  wall,  but  of  the  south-east  corner  turret  of 
Antonia,  which  we  know  to  have  been  20  cubits  higher 
than  the  other  three  {£.  J.  v.  5,  §8).  This  would 
agree  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative, 
and  with  the  account  that  Sabinus  was  “ in  the 
highest  tower  .f  the  fortress the  very  position 
occupied  by  Titus  during  the  assault  on  the  Temple 
from  Antonia.  But  this  suggestion  is  quite  unsup- 
ported by  any  direct  evidtnee. 

° The  mode  of  pollution  adopted  by  Josiah  towards 
the  idolatrous  shrines  (see  p.  994  J). 

T Their  names  and  succession  will  be  leund  unde? 
Higk-Priest,  p.  813.  See  also  Anxas. 
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A.D.  33.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year,  occurred 
His  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

In  A.D.  37,  Pilate  having  been  recalled  to  Rome, 
Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  Vitellius  con- 
ferred two  great  benefits  on  the  city.  He  remitted 
the  duties  levied  on  produce,  and  he  allowed  the 
Jews  again  to  have  the  free  custody  of  the  high- 
priest’s  vestments.  He  removed  Caiaphas  from  the 
high-priesthood,  and  gave  it  to  Jonathan  son  of 
Annas.  He  then  departed,  apparently  leaving  a 
Roman  officer  (< ppovpapxos ) in  charge  of  the  An* 
tonia  (Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3).  Vitellius  was  again  at 
Jerusalem  this  year,  probably  in  the  autumn,  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch  (xviii.  5,  §3) ; while  there  he 
again  changed  the  high-priest,  substituting  for  Jo- 
nathan, Theophilus  his  brother.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  and  the  accession  of  Caligula 
^reached  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Marcellus  was  ap- 
pointed procurator  by  the  new  emperor.  In  the 
following  year  Stephen  was  stoned.  The  Chris- 
tians were  greatly  persecuted,  and  all,  except  the 
Apostles,  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1, 
xi.  19). 

In  A.D.  40  Vitellius  was  superseded  by  P.  Pe- 
tronius,  who  arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to 
place  in  the  Temple  a statue  of  Caligula.  This 
order  was  ultimately,  by  the  intercession  of  Agrippa, 
countermanded,  but  not  until  it  had  roused  the 
whole  people  as  one  man  (Ant.  xviii.  8,  §2-9 ; and 
see  the  admirable  narrative  of  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Jews , bk.  x.). 

With  the  accession  of  Claudius  in  41  came  an 
edict  of  toleration  to  the  Jews.  Agrippa  arrived 
in  Palestine  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  visit  the  Temple,  where 
he  offered  sacrifice  and  dedicated  the  golden  chain 
which  the  late  emperor  had  presented  him  after 
his  release  from  captivity.  It  was  hung  over  the 
Treasury  (Ant.  xix.  6,  §1).  Simon  was  made  high- 
priest  ; the  house-tax  was  remitted. 

Agrippa  resided  very  much  at  Jerusalem,  and 
added  materially  to  its  prosperity  and  convenience. 
The  city  had  for  some  time  been  extending  itself 
towards  the  north,  and  a large  suburb  had  come  into 
existence  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the  Temple, 
and  outside  of  the  “ second  wall  ” which  enclosed 
the  northern  part  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the 
city.  Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  this  suburb — 
which  was  called  Bezetha,  or  “ New  town,”  and  had 
grown  up  very  rapidly— was  unprotected  by  any 
formal  wall,  and  practically  lay  open  to  attack.* 
This  defenceless  condition  attracted  the  attention  of 
Agrippa,  who,  like  the  first  Herod,  was  a great 
builder,  and  he  commenced  enclosing  it  in  so  sub- 
stantial and  magnificent  a manner  as  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  the  Prefect,  at  whose  instance  it 
was  stopped  by  Claudius  (Ant.  ibid.;  B.  J.  ii. 
11,  §6  ; v.  4,  §2).  Subsequently  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  purchased  permission  to  complete  the  work 
(Tacit.  Hist.  v.  12;  Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2  ad  fin.'). 
This  new  wall,  the  outermost  of  the  three  which 
enclosed  the  city  on  the  north,  started  from  the  old 
wall  at  the  Tower  Hippicus,  near  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  city.  It  ran  northward,  bending  by  a large 
circuit  to  the  east,  and  at  last  returning  southward 
along  the  western  brink  of  the  valley  of  Kedron  till 
it  joined  the  southern  wall  of  the  Temple.  Thus  it 
enclosed  not  only  the  new  suburb,  but  also  the 

x The  statements  of  Josephus  are  not  quite  recon- 
cilable. In  one  passage  he  says  distinctly  that  Be- 
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district  immediately  north-,  and  north-east  of  the 
Temple  on  the  brow  of  the  Kedron  valley,  which 
up  to  the  present  date  had  lain  open  to  the  country. 
The  huge  stones  which  still  lie — many  of  them 
undisturbed — in  the  east  and  south  walls  of  the 
Haram  area,  especially  the  south-east  comer  under 
the  “ Bath  and  Cradle  of  Jesus,”  are  parts  of  this 
wall. 

The  year  43  is  memorable  as  that  of  St.  Paul’s 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion.  The 
year  44  began  with  the  murder  of  St.  James  by 
Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1),  followed  at  the  Passover  by 
the  imprisonment  and  escape  of  St.  Peter.  Shortly 
after  Agrippa  himself  died.  Cuspius  Fadus  arrived 
from  Rome  as  procurator,  and  Longinus  as  prefect 
of  Syria.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Romans 
to  regain  possession  of  the  pontifical  robes ; but  on 
reference  to  the  emperor  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. In  45  commenced  a severe  famine  which 
lasted  two  years  (Ewald,  Gesch.  vi.  409,  note). 
To  the  people  of  Jerusalem  it  was  alleviated  by  the 
presence  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a convert  to 
the  Jewish  faith,  who  visited  the  city  in  46  and  im- 
ported corn  and  dried  fruit,  which  she  distributed  to 
the  poor  (Ant.  xx.  2,  §5  ; 5,  §2).  During  her  stay 
Helena  constructed,  at  a distance  of  three  stadia 
from  the  city,  a tomb,  marked  by  three  pyramids, 
to  which  her  remains,  with  those  of  her  son,  were 
afterwards  brought  (Ant.  xx.  4,  §3).  It  was 
situated  to  the  north,  and  formed  one  of  the  points 
in  the  course  of  the  new  wall  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  At 
the  end  of  this  year  St.  Paul  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
for  the  second  time. 

A.D.  48.  Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Ventidius  Cu- 
manus.  A frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Pass- 
over  of  this  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  Antonia 
and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple 
during  the  festival.  Ten,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  twenty,  thousand,  are  said  to  have  met 
their  deaths,  not  by  the  sword,  but  trodden  to  death 
in  the  crush  through  the  narrow  lanes  which  led 
from  the  Temple  down  into  the  city  (Ant.  xx.  5, 
§3 ; B.  J.  ii.  12,  §1).  Cumanus  was  recalled, 
and  Felix  appointed  in  his  room  (Ant.  xx.  7,  §1  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  12,  §8),  partly  at  the  instance  of  Jona- 
than, the  fiien  high-priest  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §5).  A set 
of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom  Josephus  calls  Sicarii, 
had  lately  begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
city,  whose  creed  it  was  to  rob  and  murder  all 
whom  they  judged  hostile  to  Jewish  interests. 
Felix,  weary  of  the  remonstrances  of  Jonathan 
on  his  vicious  life,  employed  some  of  these  wretches 
to  assassinate  him.  He  was  killed  in  the  Temple, 
while  sacrificing.  The  murder  was  never  inquired 
into,  and,  emboldened  by  this,  the  Sicarii  repeated 
their  horrid  act,  thus  adding,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews,  the  awful  crime  of  sacrilege  to  that  of  mur- 
der (B.  ./.  ii.  13,  §3;  Ant.  ibid.).  The  city,  too, 
was  filled  with  impostors  pretending  to  inspira- 
tion, but  inspired  only  with  hatred  to  all  govern- 
ment and  order.  Nor  was  the  disorder  confined  to 
the  lower  classes:  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  the 
very  high-priests  themselves,  robbed  the  threshing- 
floors  of  the  tithes  common  to  all  the  priests,  and 
led  parties  of  rioters  to  open  tumult  and  fighting  in 
the  streets  ( Ant.  xx.  8,  §8).  In  fact,  not  only  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  whole  country  far  and  wide,  was  in 
the  most  frightful  confusion  and  insecurity. 

zetha  lay  quite  naked  ( B . J.  v.  4,  §2),  in  another 
that  it  had  some  kind  of  wall  (Ant.  xix.  7,  §2). 
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At  length  a riot  at  Caesarea  of  the  most  serious 
description  caused  the  recall  of  Felix,  and  in  the 
end  of  60  or  the  beginning  of  61,  Porcius  Festus 
succeeded  him  as  procurator.  Festus  was  an  able 
and  upright  officer  (B.  J.  ii.  14,  §1),  and  at  the 
same  time  conciliatory  towards  the  Jews  (Acts 
xxv.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his  administration 
he  kept  down  the  robbers  with  a strong  hand,  and 
gave  the  province  a short  breathing  time.  His  in- 
terview with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.)  took  place, 
not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea.  On  one  occa- 
sion both  Festus  and  Agrippa  came  into  collision 
with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Agrippa — who  had 
been  appointed  king  by  Nero  in  52 — had  added 
an  apartment  to  the  old  Asmonean  palace  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  the  upper  city,  which  commanded 
a full  view  into  the  interior  of  the  courts  of  the 
Temple.  This  view  the  Jews  intercepted  by  build- 
ing a wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quadrangle/ 
But  the  wall  not  only  intercepted  Agrippa,  it  also 
interfered  with  the  view  from  the  outer  cloisters  in 
which  the  Roman  guard  was  stationed  during  the 
festivals.  Both  Agrippa  and  Festus  interfered,  and 
required  it  to  be  pulled  down;  but  the  Jews 
pleaded  that  once  built  it  was  a part  of  the  Temple, 
and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  Nero. 
Nero  allowed  their  plea,  but  retained  as  hostages 
the  high-priest  and  treasurer,  who  had  headed  the 
deputation.  Agrippa  appointed  Joseph,  called  Cabi, 
to  the  vacant  priesthood.  In  62  (probably)  Festus 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinus  ; and  he  again 
very  shortly  after  by  Annas  or  Ananus,  son  of  the 
Annas  before  whom  Our  Lord  was  taken.  In  the 
interval  a persecution  was  commenced  against  the 
Christians  at  the  instance  of  the  new  high-priest, 
a rigid  Sadducee,  and  St.  James  and  others  were 
arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Jos.  Ant.  xx. 
9,  §1).  They  were  “ delivered  to  be  stoned,”  but 
St.  James  at  any  rate  appears  not  to  have  been 
killed  till  a few  years  later.  The  act  gave  great 
offence  to  all,  and  cost  Annas  his  office  after  he  had 
held  it  but  three  months.  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  son 
of  Damneus,  succeeded  him.  Albinus  began  his  rule 
by  endeavouring  to  keep  down  the  Sicarii  and  other 
disturbers  of  the  peace  ; and  indeed  he  preserved 
throughout  a show  of  justice  and  vigour  ( Ant.  xx. 
1 1 , §1),  though  in  secret  greedy  and  rapacious.  But 
before  his  recall  he  pursued  his  end  more  openly, 
and  priests,  people,  and  governors  alike  seem  to 
have  been  bent  on  rapine  and  bloodshed : rival  high- 
priests  headed  bodies  of  rioters,  and  stoned  each 
other,  and  in  the  words  of  Josephus,  “ all  things 
grew  from  worse  to  worse”  (Ant.  xx.  9,  §4).  The 
evils  were  aggravated  by  two  occurrences — first, 
the  release  by  Albinus,  before  his  departure,  of  all 
the  smaller  criminals  in  the  prisons  (Ant.  xx. 
9,  §5)  ; and  secondly,  the  sudden  discharge  of  an 
immense  body  of  workmen,  on  the  completion  of  the 
repairs  to  the  Temple  (xx.  9,  §7).  An  endeavour 
was  made  to  remedy  the  latter  by  inducing 
Agrippa  to  rebuild  the  eastern  cloister ; but  he  re- 
fused to  undertake  a work  of  such  magnitude, 
though  he  consented  to  pave  the  city  with  marble. 
The  repairs  of  a part  of  the  sanctuary  that  had 
fallen  down,  and  the  renewal  of  the  foundations  of 


r No  one  in  Jerusalem  might  build  so  high  that  his 
house  could  overlook  the  Temple.  It  was  the  subject 
of  a distinct  prohibition  by  the  Doctors.  See  Maimo- 
nides,  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  266.  Probably 
this  furnished  one  reason  for  so  hostile  a step  to  so 
friendly  a person  as  Agrippa. 
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some  portions  were  deferred  for  the  present,  but 
the  materials  were  collected  and  stored  in  one  of 
the  courts  (B.  J.x.  1,  §5). 

Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius  Florus,  who 
succeeded  him  in  65,  was  worse.  In  fact,  even 
Tacitus  admits  that  the  endurance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  could  last  no  longer — duravit  patientia  Judaeis 
usque  ad  Gessium  Florum  (Hist.  v.  10).  So  great 
was  his  rapacity,  that  whole  cities  and  districts  were 
desolated,  and  the  robbers  openly  allowed  to  pur- 
chase immunity  in  plunder.  At  the  Passover,  pro- 
bably in  66,  when  Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  whole  assembled 
people  * besought  him  for  redress ; but  without 
effect.  Florus’  next  attempt  was  to  obtain  some  of 
the  treasure  from  the  Temple.  He  demanded  17 
talents  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  demand 
produced  a frantic  disturbance,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  approached  the  city  with  both  cavalry 
and  foot-soldiers.  That  night  Florus  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  royal  palace — that  of  Herod  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  city.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  took  his  seat  on  the  Bema,  and  the  high- 
priest  and  other  principal  people  being  brought 
before  him,  he  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the  late 
riot  should  be  given  up.  On  their  refusal  he  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  city.  This 
order  was  but  too  faithfully  carried  out ; every  house 
was  entered  and  pillaged,  and  the  Jews  driven 
out.  In  their  attempt  to  get  through  the  nar- 
row streets  which  lay  in  the  valley  between  the 
upper  city  and  the  Temple,  many  were  caught 
and  slain,  others  were  brought  before  Florus, 
scourged,  and  then  crucified.  No  grade  or  class 
was  exempt.  Jews  who  bore  the  Roman  eques- 
trian order  were  among  the  victims  treated  with 
most  indignity.  Queen  Bernice  herself  (B.  J.  ii. 
15,  §1) — residing  at  that  time  in  the  Asmonean 
palace  in  the  very  midst  of  the  slaughter — was  so 
affected  by  the  scene,  as  to  intercede  in  person  and 
barefoot  before  Florus,  but  without  avail,  and  in 
returning  she  was  herself  nearly  killed,  and  only 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  her  palace  and  calling 
her  guards  about  her.  The  further  details  of  this 
dreadful  tumult  must  be  passed  over.®  Florus  was 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through  the  old  city 
up  into  the  Antonia — whence  he  would  have  had 
nearer  access  to  the  treasures — and  finding  that  the 
Jews  had  broken  down  the  north  and  west  cloisters 
where  they  joined  the  fortress,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
communication,  he  relinquished  the  attempt  and 
withdrew  to  Caesarea  (B.J.  ii.  15,  §6). 

Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect,  now  found  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person.  He 
sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  announce  him,  but 
before  he  himself  arrived  events  had  become  past 
remedy.  Agrippa  had  shortly  before  returned  from 
Alexandria,  and  had  done  much  to  calm  the  people. 
At  his  instance  they  rebuilt  the  part  of  the  cloisters 
which  had  been  demolished,  and  collected  the  tribute 
in  arrear,  but  the  mere  suggestion  from  him  that  they 
should  obey  Florus  until  he  was  replaced,  produced 
such  a storm  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city 
(B.J.  ii.  16,  §5  ; 17,  §1).  The  seditious  party  inihe 
Temple  led  by  young  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected 


• Josephus  says  three  millions  in  number  ! Three 
millions  is  very  little  under  the  population  of  London 
with  all  its  suburbs. 

a The  whole  tragic  story  is  most  forcibly  told  by 
Milman  (ii.  219-224). 
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the  offerings  of  the  Roman  emperor,  which  since 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  had  been  regularly  made. 
This,  as  a direct  renunciation  of  allegiance,  was  the 
true  beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome  (B.J.  ii.  17, 
§2).  Such  acts  were  not  done  without  resistance 
from  the  older  and  wiser  people.  But  remonstrance 
was  unavailing,  the  innovators  would  listen  to  no 
representations.  The  peace  party,  therefore,  de- 
spatched some  of  their  number  to  Florus  and  to 
Agrippa.  and  the  latter  sent  3000  horse-soldiers  to 
assist  in  keeping  order. 

Hostilities  at  once  began.  The  peace  party, 
headed  by  the  high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agrippa’s 
soldiers,  threw  themselves  into  the  upper  city. 
The  insurgents  held  the  Temple  and  the  lower  city. 
In  the  Antonia  was  a small  Roman  garrison*  Fierce 
contests  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  endea- 
vouring to  take  possession  of  the  part  held  by  the 
other.  At  last  the  insurgents,  who  behaved  with 
the  greatest  ferocity,  and  were  reinforced  by  a num- 
ber of  Sicarii,  were  triumphant.  They  gained  the 
upper  city,  driving  all  before  them — -the  high-priest 
and  other  leaders  into  vaults  and  sewers,  the  sol- 
diers into  Herod’s  palace.  The  Asmonean  palace, 
the  high-priest’s  house,  and  the  repository  of  the 
Archives — in  Josephus’s  language,  “ the  nerves  of 
the  city”  ( B . J.  ii.  17,  §6) — were  set  on  fire. 
Antonia  was  next  attacked,  and  in  two  days  they 
had  effected  an  entrance,  sabred  the  garrison,  and 
burnt  the  fortress.  The  balistae  and  catapults 
found  there  were  preserved  for  future  use  (v.  6,  §3). 
The  soldiers  in  Herod’s  palace  were  next  besieged ; 
but  so  strong  were  the  walls,  and  so  stout  the  re- 
sistance, that  it  was  three  weeks  before  an  entrance 
could  be  effected.  The  soldiers  were  at  last  forced 
from  the  palace  into  the  three  great  towers  on  the 
adjoining  wall  with  great  loss ; and  ultimately  were 
all  murdered  in  the  most  treacherous  manner.  The 
high-priest  and  his  brother  were  discovered  hidden 
in  the  aqueduct  of  the  palace ; they  were  instantly 
put  to  death.  Thus  the  insurgents  were  now  com- 
pletely masters  of  both  city  and  temple.  But  they 
were  not  to  remain  so  long.  After  the  defeat  of 
Cestius  Gallus  at  Bethhoron  dissensions  began  to 
arise,  and  it  soon  became  known  that  there  was 
still  a large  moderate  party ; and  Cestius  took 
advantage  of  this  to  advance  from  Scopus  on 
the  city.  He  made  his  way  through  Bezetha,  the 
new  suburb  north  of  the  Temple, b and  through 
the  wood-market,  burning  everything  as  he  went 
( B . J.  v.  7,  §2),  and  at  last  encamped  opposite  the 
palace  at  the  foot  of  the  second  wall.  The  Jews 
retired  to  the  upper  city  and  to  the  Temple.  For 
five  days  Cestius  assaulted  the  wall  without  success  ; 
on  the  sixth  he  resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt, 
this  time  at  a different  spot—  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  east  of,  and  behind,  the  Antonia.  The  Jews, 
however,  fought  with  such  fury  from  the  top  of  the 
cloisters,  that  he  could  effect  nothing,  and  when 
night  came  he  drew  off  to  his  camp  at  Scopus. 
Thither  the  insurgents  followed  him,  and  in  three 
days  gave  him  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats 
that  a Roman  army  had  ever  undergone.  His 
catapults  and  balistae  were  taken  from  him,  and 
reserved  by  the  Jews  for  the  final  siege  (v.  6,  §3). 

k It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  of  any 
resistance  to  his  passage  through  the  great  wall  of 
Agrippa,  which  encircled  Bezetha. 

c Dean  Milman’s  History  of  the  Jews,  Bks.  xiv.,  xv., 
xvi. ; and  Merivale’s  History  of  the  Romans,  vi.  ch.  59. 
To  both  of  these  works  the  writer  begs  leave  to  express 
his  obligations  throughout  the  above  meagre  sketch  of 
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This  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Marchesvan  (beginning 
of  November),  66. 

The  war  with  Rome  was  now  inevitable,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  Ananus,  the  high-priest,  a mo- 
derate and  prudent  man,  took  the  lead ; the  walls 
were  repaired,  arms  and  warlike  instruments  and 
machines  of  all  kinds  fabricated,  and  other  pre- 
parations made.  In  this  attitude  of  expectation — 
with  occasional  diversions,  such  as  the  expedition 
to  Ascalon  ( B . J.  iii.  2,  §1,  2),  and  the  skirmishes 
with  Simon  Bar-Gioras  (ii.  22,  §2) — the  city  re- 
mained while  Vespasian  was  reducing  the  north 
of  the  country,  and  till  the  fall  of  Giscala  (Oct.  or 
Nov.  67),  when  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  escaped 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  persons  in  the  future  conflict. 

From  the  arrival  of  John,  two  years  and  a half 
elapsed  till  Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  whole  of  that  time  was  occupied  in 
contests  between  the  moderate  party,  whose  desire 
was  to  take  such  a course  as  might  yet  preserve  the 
nationality  of  the  Jews  and  the  existence  of  the 
city,  and  the  Zealots  or  fanatics,  the  assertors 
of  national  independence,  who  scouted  the  idea  of 
compromise,  and  resolved  to  regain  their  freedom  or 
perish.  The  Zealots,  being  utterly  unscrupulous, 
and  resorting  to  massacre  on  the  least  resistance, 
soon  triumphed,  and  at  last  reigned  paramount, 
with  no  resistance  but  such  as  sprang  from  then- 
own  internal  factions.  For  the  repulsive  details  of 
this  frightful  period  of  fcontention  and  outrage  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  other  works.6  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  70, 
when  Titus  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 
selves were  divided  into  two  parties — that  of  John 
of  Giscala  and  Eleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and 
its  courts  and  the  Antonia — 8400  men ; that  of 
Simon  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quarters  were  in 
the  tower  Phasaelus  (v.  4,  §3),  and  who  held  the 
upper  city,  from  the  present  Coenaculum  to  the 
Latin  Convent,  the  lower  city  in  the  valley,  and 
the  district  where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly  stood, 
north  of  the  Temple — 10,000  men,  and  5000 
Idumeans  (R.  J.  v.  6,  §1),  in  all  a force  of 
between  23,000  and  24,000  soldiers  trained  in  the 
civil  encounters  of  the  last  two  years  to  great  skill 
and  thorough  recklessness. d The  numbers  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  swelled,  as  they  were,  by  the 
strangers  and  pilgrims  who  flocked  from  the  country 
to  the  Passover,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide. 
Tacitus,  doubtless  from  some  Roman  source,  gives 
the  whole  at  600,000.  Josephus  states  that 

1.100.000  perished  during  the  siege  (B.  J.  vi.  9, 
§3;  comp.  v.  13,  7),  and  that  more  than  40,000 
were  allowed  to  depart  into  the  country  (vi.  8,  §2), 
in  addition  to  an  “ immense  number  ” sold  to  the 
army,  and  who  of  course  form  a proportion  of  the 

97.000  “ carried  captive  during  the  whole  war  ” 
(vi.  9,  §3).  We  may  therefore  take  Josephus’s 
computation  of  the  numbers  at  about  1,200,000. 
Reasons  are  given  in  the  third  section  of  this  article 
for  believing  that  even  the  smaller  of  these  numbers 
is  very  greatly  in  excess,  and  that  it  cannot  have 
exceeded  60,000  or  70,000  (see  p.  1025). 

“ the  most  soul-stirring  struggle  of  all  ancient  history.” 
Of  course  the  materials  for  all  modern  accounts  are  in 
Josephus  only,  excepting  the  few  touches — strong, 
but  not  always  accurate — in  the  5th  book  of  Tacitus’ 
Histories. 

d These  are  the  numbers  given  by  Josephus  ; but 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  exaggerated. 
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Titus’s  force  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  some 
auxiliaries — at  the  outside  30,000  men  (B.J.v.  1, 
§6).  These  were  disposed  on  their  first  arrival  in 
three  camps — the  12th  and  15th  legions  on  the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a mile  north  of  the  city ; the 
5th  a little  in  the  rear ; and  the  10th  on  the  top 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (v.  2,  §3,  5),  to  guard  the 
road  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  to  shell  the  place 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  from  that 
commanding  position.  The  army  was  well  fur- 
nished with  artillery  and  machines  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  invention — “ cuncta  expug- 
nandis  urbibus,  reperta  apud  veteres,  aut  novis 
ingeniis,”  says  Tacitus  ( Hist . v.  13).  The  first 
operation  was  to  clear  the  ground  between  Scopus 
and  the  north  wall  of  the  city — fell  the  timber, 
destroy  the  fences  of  the  gardens  which  fringed  the 
wall,  and  level  the  rocky  protuberances.  This 
occupied  four  days.  After  it  was  done  the  three 
legions  were  marched  forward  from  Scopus,  and 
encamped  off  the  north-west  corner  of  the  walls, 
stretching  from  the  Tower  Psephinus  to  opposite 
Hippicus.  The  first  step  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  outer  wall.  The  point  of  attack  chosen  was  in 
Simon’s  portion  of  the  city,  at  a low  and  com- 
paratively weak  place  near  the  monument  of  John 
Hyrcanus  (v.  6,  §2),  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
three  walls,  and  where  the  upper  city  came  to  a 
level  with  the  stirrounding  ground.  Round  this 
spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks,  from  which 
they  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams  and 
other  engines  of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
One  of  the  rams,  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  went 
among  the  Jews  by  the  soubriquet  of  Nikon, e the 
conqueror.  Three  large  towers,  7 5 feet  high,  were 
also  erected,  overtopping  the  wall.  Meantime  from 
their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  10th  legion 
opened  fire  on  the  Temple  and  the  east  side  of 
the  city.  They  had  the  heaviest  balistae,  and  did 
great  damage.  Simon  and  his  men  did  not  suffer 
these  works  to  go  on  without  molestation.  The 
catapults,  both  those  taken  from  Cestius,  and  those 
found  in  the  Antonia,  were  set  up  on  the  wall,  and 
constant  desperate  sallies  were  made.  At  last  the 
Jews  began  to  tire  of  their  fruitless  assaults.  They 
saw  that  the  wall  must  fall,  and,  as  they  had  done 
during  Nebuchadnezzar’s  siege,  they  left  their  posts 
at  night,  and  went  home.  A breach  was  made  by  the 
redoubtable  Nikon  on  the  7th  Artemisius  (cir.  April 
15) ; and  here  the  Romans  entered,  driving  the  Jews 
before  them  to  the  second  wall.  A.  great  length 
of  the  wall  was  then  broken  down  ; such  parts  of 
Bezetha  as  had  escaped  destruction  by  Cestius  were 
levelled,  and  a new  camp  was  formed,  on  the  spot 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Assyrians,  and  still  known 
as  the  “ Assyrian  camp.” f 

This  was  a great  step  in  advance.  Titus  now 
lay  with  the  second  wall  of  the  city  close  to 
him  on  his  right,  while  before  him  at  no  con- 
siderable distance  rose  Antonia  and  the  Temple, 
with  no  obstacle  in  the  interval  to  his  attack. 
Still,  however,  he  preferred,  before  advancing,  to 
get  possession  of  the  second  wall,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  John’s  monument  was  again  chosen. 
Simon  was  no  less  reckless  in  assault,  and  no  less 
fertile  in  stratagem,  than  before ; but,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts,  in  five  days  a breach  was 
again  effected.  The  district  into  which  the  Romans 

e 6 N ikojv  . . . ai to  rov  iravra  vuiav  [B.  J.  V.  7,  §2). 
A curious  question  is  raised  by  the  occurrence  of  this 
and  other  Greek  names  in  Josephus  ; so  stated  as  to 
lead  to  the  inference  that  Greek  was  familiarly  used 
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had  now  penetrated  was  the  great  Valley  which 
lay  between  the  two  main  hills  of  the  city,  occupied 
then,  as  it  is  still,  by  an  intricate  mass  of  narrow 
and  tortuous  lanes,  and  containing  the  markets  of 
the  city — no  doubt  very  like  the  present  bazaars. 
Titus’s  breach  was  where  the  wool,  cloth,  and  brass 
bazaars  came  up  to  the  wall  (v.  8,  §1).  This 
district  was  held  by  the  Jews  with  the  greatest 
tenacity.  Knowing,  as  they  did,  every  turn  of  the 
lanes  and  alleys,  they  had  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  Romans,  and  it  was  only  after  four  days’ 
incessant  fighting,  much  loss,  and  one  thorough 
repulse,  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  make  good 
their  position.  However,  at  last,  Simon  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  then  Titus  demolished  the 
wall.  This  was  the  second  step  in  the  siege. 

Meantime  some  shots  had  been  interchanged  in 
the  direction  of  the  Antonia,  but  no  serious  attack 
was  made.  Before  beginning  there  in  earnest 
Titus  resolved  to  give  his  troops  a few  days’ 
rest,  and  the  Jews  a short  opportunity  for  reflection. 
He  therefore  called  in  the  10th  legion  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  held  an  inspection  of  the 
whole  army  on  the  ground  north  of  the  Temple — 
full  in  view  of  both  the  Temple  and  the  upper  city, 
every  wall  and  house  in  which  were  crowded  with 
spectators  (R.  J.  v.  9,  §1).  But  the  opportunity 
was  thrown  away  upon  the  Jews,  and  after  four 
days  orders  were  given  to  recommence  the  attack. 
Hitherto  the  assault  had  been  almost  entirely  on  the 
city : it  was  now  to  be  simultaneous  on  city  and 
Temple.  Accordingly  two  pairs  of  large  batteries 
were  constructed,  the  one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia  ; 
the  other  at  the  old  point  of  attack — the  monu- 
ment of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  first  pair  was 
erected  by  the  5th  and  12th  legions,  and  was 
near  the  pool  Struthius  — probably  the  present 
Birket  Tsrail , by  the  St.  Stephen’s  gate  ; the  second 
by  the  10th  and  15th,  at  the  pool  called  the  Almond 
pool — possibly  that  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Heze- 
kiah — and  near  the  high-priest’s  monument  (v.  11, 
§4).  These  banks  seem  to  have  been  constructed 
of  timber  and  fascines,  to  which  the  Romans  must 
have  been  driven  by  the  scarcity  of  earth.  They 
absorbed  the  incessant  labour  of  seventeen  days,  and 
were  completed  on  the  29th  Artemisius  (cir.  May  7 ). 
John  in  the  meantime  had  not  been  idle ; he  had 
employed  the  seventeen  days’  respite  in  driving 
mines,  through  the  solid  limestone  of  the  hill,  from 
within  the  fortress  fv.  xi.  §4;  vi.  1,  §3)  to  below 
the  banks.  The  mines  were  formed  with  timber 
roofs  and  supports.  When  the  banks  were  quite 
complete,  and  the  engines  placed  upon  them,  the 
timber  of  the  galleries  was  fired,  the  superincumbent 
ground  gave  way,  and  the  labour  of  the  Romans 
was  totally  destroyed.  At  the  other  point  Simon 
had  maintained  a resistance  with  all  his  former 
intrepidity,  and  more  than  his  former  success. 
He  had  now  greatly  increased  the  number  of  his 
machines,  and  his  people  were  much  more  expert 
in  handling  them  than  before,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  impede  materially  the  progress  of  the  works. 
And  when  they  were  completed,  and  the  battering 
rams  had  begun  to  make  a sensible  impression  on 
the  wall,  he  made  a furious  assault  on  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  firing  the  rams,  seriously  damaging  the  other 
engines,  and  destroying  the  banks  (v.  11,  §5,  6). 

It  now  became  plain  to  Titus  that  some  other 

by  the  Jews  indiscriminately  with  Hebrew.  See  the 
catalogues  of  names  in  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2. 

f Compare  Mahaneh-Dan,  “ camp  of  Dan  ” (Jud£ 
xviii.  12). 
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measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  place  must  be 
adopted.  It  would  appear  that  hitherto  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  city  had  not  been  invested, 
and  on  that  side  a certain  amount  of  communication 
was  kept  up  with  the  country,  which,  unless 
stopped,  might  prolong  the  siege  indefinitely  (B.  J . 
v.  12,  §1 ; 10,  §3  ; 11,  §1 ; 12,  §3).  The  numDer 
who  thus  escaped  is  stated  by  Josephus  at  more 
than  500  a day  (v.  11,  §1).  A council  of  war 
was  therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  encom- 
pass the  whole  place  with  a wall,  and  then  re- 
commence the  assault.  The  wall  began  at  the 
Roman  camp — a spot  probably  outside  the  modern 
north  wall,  between  the  Damascus  gate  and  the  N.E. 
corner.  From  thence  it  went  to  the  lower  part  of 
Bezetha  — about  St.  Stephen’s  gate;  then  across 
Kedron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  thence  south,  by  a 
rock  called  the  “ Pigeon’s  rock,” — possibly  the  mo- 
dern “ Tombs  of  the  Prophets  ” — to  the  Mount  of 
Offence.  It  then  turned  to  the  west ; again  dipped 
into  the  Kedron,  ascended  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel, 
and  so  kept  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ravine  to  a 
village  called  Beth-Erebinthi,  whence  it  ran  outside 
of  Herod’s  monument  to  its  starting  point  at  the 
camp.  Its  entire  length  was  39  furlongs, — very  near 
5 miles ; and  it  contained  13  stations  or  guard- 
houses. The  whole  strength  of  the  army  was  em- 
ployed on  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
short  space  of  three  days.  The  siege  was  then  vigor- 
ously pressed.  The  north  attack  was  relinquished, 
and  the  whole  force  concentrated  on  the  Antonia 
(12,  §4).  Four  new  banks  of  greater  size  than 
before  were  constructed,  and  as  all  the  timber  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  been  already  cut  down,  the 
materials  had  to  be  procured  from  a distance  of 
eleven  miles  (vi.  1,  §1).  Twenty-one  days  were 
occupied  in  completing  the  banks.  Their  position  is 
not  specified,  but  it  is  evident,  from  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  Josephus,  that  they  were  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  fortress  (vi.  1,  §3).  At  length 
on  the  1st  Panemus  or  Tamuz  (dr.  June  7),  the  fire 
from  the  banks  commenced,  under  cover  of  which 
the  rams  were  set  to  work,  and  that  night  a part  of 
the  wall  fell  at  a spot  where  the  foundations  had  been 
weakened  by  the  mines  employed  a'gainst  the  former 
attacks . Still  this  was  but  an  outwork,  and  between 
it  and  the  fortress  itself  a new  wall  was  discovered, 
which  John  had  taken  the  precaution  to  build.  At 
length,  after  two  d'esperate  attempts,  this  wall  and 
that  of  the  inner  fortress  were  scaled  by  a bold 
surprise,  and  on  the  5th  s Panemus  (June  11)  the 
Antonia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (vi.  1,  §7). 
Another  week  was  occupied  in  breaking  down  the 
outer  walls  of  the  fortress  for  the  passage  of  the 
machines,  and  a further  delay  took  place  in  erecting 
new  banks,  on  the  fresh  level,  for  the  bombardment 
and  battery  of  the  Temple.  During  the  whole  of 
this  time — the  miseries  of  which  are  commemorated 
in  the  traditional  name  of  yomin  deeka,  “ days  of 
wretchedness,”  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  period 
between  the  17th  Tamuz  and  the  9th  Ab  — the 
most  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters  took  place, 
some  in  the  passages  from  the  Antonia  to  the 
cloisters,  some  in  the  cloisters  themselves,  the 
Romans  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  in,  the 
Jews  preventing  them.  But  the  Romans  gradually 
gained  ground.  First  the  western,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  northern  external  cloister  was  burnt 


s Josephus  contradicts  himself  about  this  date, 
since  in  vi.  2,  §1  he  says  that  the  17th  Panemus  was 
the  “ very  day  ” that  Antonia  was  entered.  The  date 
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(27th  and  28th  Pan.),  and  then  the  wall  enclosing 
the  court  of  Israel  and  the  holy  house  itself.  la 
the  interval,  on  the  17th  Panemus,  the  daily 
sacrifice  had  failed,  owing  to  the  want  of  officiating 
priests ; a circumstance  which  had  greatly  distressed 
the  people,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Titus  to 
make  a further  though  fruitless  invitation  to  sur- 
render. At  length,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Lous  or  Ab 
(July  15),  by  the  wanton  act  of  a soldier,  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  Titus,  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion 
he  could  make  to  stop  it,  the  sanctuary  itself  was 
fired  (vi.  4,  §5-7).  It  was,  by  one  of  those  rare 
coincidences  that  sometimes  occur,  the  very  sam  ; 
month  and  day  of  the  month  that  the  firtt  temp’  a 
had  been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (vi.  4,  §8). 
John,  and  such  of  his  party  as  escaped  the  flames 
and  the  carnage,  made  their  way  by  the  bridge  on 
the  south  to  the  upper  city.  The  whole  of  the 
cloisters  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  including  the 
magnificent  triple  colonnade  of  Herod  on  the  south 
of  the  Temple,  the  treasury  chambers,  and  the 
rooms  round  the  outer  courts,  were  now  all  burnt 
and  demolished.  Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary 
itself  still  remained.  On  its  solid  masonry  the 
fire  had  had  comparatively  little  effect,  and  there 
were  still  hidden  in  its  recesses  a few  faithful  priests 
who  had  contrived  to  rescue  the  most  valuable  of 
the  utensils,  vessels,  and  spices  of  the  sanctuary 
(vi-  6,  §1;  8,  §3). 

The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ; but  it  seemed 
as  if  half  the  work  remained  to  be  done.  The  upper 
city,  higher  than  Moriah,  enclosed  by  the  original 
wall  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  all  sides  preci- 
pitous except  at  the  north,  where  it  was  defended 
by  the  wall  and  towers  of  Herod,  was  still  to  be 
taken.  Titus  first  tried  a parley — he  standing  on 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge  between  the  Temple 
and  the  upper  city,  and  John  and  Simon  on  the 
west  end.  His  terms,  however,  were  rejected,  and 
no  alternative  was  left  him  but  to  force  on  the 
siege.  The  whole  of  the  low  part  of  the  town — the 
crowded  lanes  of  which  we  have  so  often  heard — 
was  burnt,  in  the  teeth  of  a frantic  resistance  from 
the  Zealots  (vi.  7,  §1),  together  with  the  council- 
house,  the  repository  of  the  records  (doubtless 
occupied  by  Simon  since  its  former  destruction), 
and  the  palace  of  Helena,  which  were  situated  in  this 
quarter — the  suburb  of  Ophel  under  the  south  wall 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  houses  as  far  as  Siloam  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Temple  mount. 

It  took  18  days  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for 
the  siege ; the  four  legions  were  once  more  stationed 
at  the  west  or  north-west  corner  where  Herod’s 
palace  abutted  on  the  wall,  and  where  the  three 
magnificent  and  impregnable  towers  of  Hippicus, 
Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne  rose  conspicuous  (vi.  8,  §1, 
and  §4  ad  fin.)  This  was  the  main  attack.  Opposite 
the  Temple,  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  slopes  of 
the  upper  city  rendered  it  unlikely  that  any  serious 
attempt  would  be  made  by  the  Jews,  and  this  part 
accordingly,  between  the  bridge  and  the  Xystus, 
was  left  to  the  auxiliaries.  The  attack  was  com- 
menced on  the  7th  of  Gorpiaeus  (dr.  Sept.  11),  and 
by  the  next  day  a breach  was  made  in  the  wall, 
and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  city.  During 
the  attack  John  and  Simon  appear  to  have  stationed 
themselves  in  the  towers  just  alluded  to  ; and  had 
they  remained  there  they  would  probably  have  been 


given  in  the  text  agrees  best  with  the  narrative.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  17th  is  the  day  commemorated 
in  the  Jewish  Calendar. 
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able  to  make  terms,  as  the  towers  were  considered 
impregnable  (vi.  8,  §4).  But  on  the  first  signs  of 
the  breach,  they  took  flight,  and,  traversing  the 
city,  descended  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom  below 
Siloam,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvailation  and  so  make  their  escape.  On  being 
repulsed  there,  they  took  refuge  apart  in  some  of 
the  subterraneous  caverns  or  sewers  of  the  city. 
John  shortly  after  surrendered  himself;  but  Simon 
held  out  for  several  weeks,  and  did  not  make  his 
appearance  until  after  Titus  had  quitted  the  city. 
They  were  both  reserved  for  the  Triumph  at  Rome. 

The  city  being  taken,  such  parts  as  had  escaped 
the  former  conflagrations  were  burned,  and  the 
whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was  ordered  to  be 
demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall  of  the  upper 
city,  and  Herod’s  three  great  towers  at  the  north- 
west corner,  which  were  left  standing  as  memorials 
of  the  massive  nature  of  the  fortifications. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  killed; 
the  children  under  seventeen  were  sold  as  slaves ; 
the  rest  were  sent,  some  to  the  Egyptian  mines, 
some  to  the  provincial  amphitheatres,  and  some  to 
grace  the  Triumph  of  the  Conqueror.11  Titus  then 
departed,  leaving  the  tenth  legion  under  the  com- 
mand of  Terentius  Rufus  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
demolition.  Of  this  Josephus  assures  us  that  “ the 
whole'  was  so  thoroughly  levelled  and  dug  up  that 
no  one  visiting  it  would  believe  it  had  ever  been 
inhabited”  (B.  J.  vii.  1,  §1).  [G.] 

From  its  destruction  by  Titus  to  the  present  time. 
— For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its  destruction  by 
Titus  Jerusalem  disappears  from  history.  During 
the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
and  Mesopotamia,  which  disturbed  the  latter  years 
of  Trajan,  the  recovery  of  their  city  was  never 
attempted.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that 
Lucuas,  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  Egypt,  led 
his  followers  into  Palestine,  where  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  general  Turbo,  but  Jerusalem 
is  not  once  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions. Of  its  annals  during  this  period  we  know 
nothing.  Three  towers  and  part  of  the  western 
wall  alone  remained  of  its  strong  fortifications  to 
protect  the  cohorts  who  occupied  the  conquered 
city,  and  the  soldiers’  huts  were  long  the  only 
buildings  on  its  site.  But  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
it  again  emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and  became 
the  centre  of  an  insurrection,  which  the  best  blood 
of  Rome  was  shed  to  subdue.  In  despair  of  keep- 
ing the  Jews  in  subjection  by  other  means,  the 
Emperor  had  formed  a design  to  restore  Jeru- 
salem, and  thus  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  a 
rallying  point  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  further- 
ance of  his  plan  he  had  sent  thither  a colony  of 
veterans,  in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  a 
position  so  strong  by  nature  against  the  then  known 
modes  of  attack.  To  this  measure  Dion  Cassius 
(lxix.  12)  attributes  a renewal  of  the  insurrection, 
while  Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was  not  carried  into 
execution  till  the  outbreak  was  quelled.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  embers  of  revolt,  long  smouldering, 
burst  into  a flame  soon  after  Hadrian’s  departure 

h The  prisoners  were  collected  for  this  final  parti- 
tion in  the  Court  of  the  Women.  Josephus  states 
that  during:  the  process  eleven  thousand  died ! It  is 
a good  instance  of  the  exaggeration  in  which  he 
indulges  on  these  matters ; for  taking  the  largest 
estimate  of  the  Court  of  the  Women  (Lightfoot’s), 
it  contained  35,100  square  feet,  i.  e.  little  more  than 
3 square  feet  for  each  of  those  who  died,  not  to  speak 
of  the  living. 


from  the  East  in  a.d.  132.  The  contemptuous 
indifference  of  the  Romans,  or  the  secrecy  of  their 
own  plans,  enabled  the  Jews  to  organise  a wide- 
spread conspiracy.  Bar  Cocheba,  their  leader,  the 
third,  according  to  Rabbinical  writers,  of  a dynasty 
of  the  same  name,  princes  of  the  captivity,  was 
crowned  king  at  Bether  by  the  Jews  who  thronged 
to  him,  and  by  the  populace  was  regarded  as  the 
Messiah.  His  armour-beai-er,  R.  Akiba,  claimed 
descent  from  Sisera,  and  hated  the  Romans  with 
the  fierce  rancour  of  his  adopted  nation.  All  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  flocked  to  his  standard.  At  an 
early  period  in  the  revolt  they  became  masters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 
The  exact  date  of  this  attempt  is  uncertain,  but  the 
fact  is  inferred  from  allusions  in  Chrysostom  (Dr.  3 
in  Judaeos ),  Nicephorus  (AT.  E.  iii.  24),  and  George 
Cedrenus  (Hist.  Comp.  249),  and  the  collateral 
evidence  of  a coin  of  the  period.  Hadrian,  alaraied 
at  the  rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection,  and  the 
ineffectual  efforts  of  his  troops  to  repress  it,  sum- 
moned from  Britain  Julius  Severus,  the  greatest 
general  of  his  time,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Judaea.  Two  years  were  spent  in  a fierce 
guerilla  warfare  before  Jerusalem  was  taken,  after  a 
desperate  defence  in  which  Bar  Cocheba  perished. 
The  courage  of  the  defenders  was  shaken  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  vaults  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the 
Romans  became  masters  of  the  position  (Milman, 
Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  122).  But  the  war  did  not  end 
with  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  Jews  in  great 
force  had  occupied  the  fortress  of  Bether,  and  there 
maintained  a struggle  with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair 
against  the  repeated  onsets  of  the  Romans.  At 
length,  worn  out  by  famine  and  disease,  they  yielded 
on  the  9th  of  the  month  Ab,  A.D.  135,  and  the 
grandson  of  Bar  Cocheba  was  among  the  slain.  The 
slaughter  was  frightful.  The  Romans,  say  the  Rab- 
binical historians,  waded  to  their  horse-bridles  in 
blood,  which  flowed  with  the  fury  of  a mountain  tor- 
rent. The  corpses  of  the  slain,  according  to  the  same 
veracious  authorities,  extended  for  more  than  thirteen 
miles,  and  remained  unburied  till  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus. Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  are  said 
to  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  while  the  number  of 
victims  to  the  attendant  calamities  of  war  was  count- 
less. On  the  side  of  the  Romans  the  loss  was  enor- 
mous, and  so  dearly  bought  was  their  victory,  that 
Hadrian,  in  his  letter  to  the  Senate,  announcing  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  did  not  adopt  the  usual  con- 
gratulatory phrase.  Bar  Cocheba  has  left  traces  of 
his  occupation  of  Jerusalem  in  coins  which  were 
struck  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  Four 
silver  coins,  three  of  them  undoubtedly  belonging 
to  Trajan,  have  been  discovered,  restamped  with 
Samaritan  characters.  But  the  rebel-leader,  amply 
supplied  with  the  precious  metals  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  followers,  afterwards  coined  his  own 
money.  The  mint  was  probably  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war  at  Jerusalem  ; the  coins  struck 
during  that  period  bearing  the  inscription,  “ to  the 
freedom  of  Jerusalem,”  or  “ Jerusalem  the  holy.” 
They  are  mentioned  in  both  Talmuds. 

* The  word  used  by  Josephus — irept^oAos  rrjs  7roAews 
— may  mean  either  the  whole  place,  or  the  inclosing 
walls,  or  the  precinct  of  the  Temple.  The  statements 
of  the  Talmud  perhaps  imply  that  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple  only  were  dug  up  (see  the  quotations  in 
Schwarz,  335) ; and  even  these  seem  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom  (Ad  Judaea *, 
iii.  431). 
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Hadrian’s  first  policy,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt,  was  to  obliterate  the  existence  of  Jerusalem 
as  a city.  The  ruins  which  Titus  had  left  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  passed  over  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple.  A colony  of  Roman 
citizens  occupied  the  new  city  which  rose  from  the 
ashes  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  number  was  after- 
wards augmented  by  the  Emperor’s  veteran  le- 
gionaries. A temple  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  sacred  edifice  of  the  Jews, 
and  among  the  ornaments  of  the  new  city  wei  e a 
theatre,  two  market  places  (8rjfji6<ria),  a building 
called  rerpduvp^ov,, and  another  called  icdSpa.  It 
was  divided  into  seven  quarters,  each  of  which  had 
its  own  warden.  Mount  Zion  lay  without  the  walls 
(Jerome,  Mic.  iii.  12  ; Itin.  Hieros.  p.  592,  ed. 
Wesseling).  That  the  northern  wall  inclosed  the 
so-called  sacred  places,  though  asserted  by  Deyling, 
is  regarded  by  Miinter  as  a fable  of  a later  date. 
A temple  to  Astarte,  the  Phoenician  Venus,  on  the 
site  afterwards  identified  with  the  Sepulchre,  appears 
on  coins,  with  four  columns  and  the  inscription 
C.  A.  C.,  Colonia  Aelia  Capitolina,  but  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  it  was  erected  at  this  time. 
The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  from  Egypt. 
A statue  of  the  Emperor  was  raised  on  the  site  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Niceph.  H.  E.  iii.  24) ; and  it  must 
have  been  near  the  same  spot  that  the  Bourdeaux 
pilgrim  saw  two  statues  of  Hadrian,  not  far  from  the 
“lapis  pertusus”  which  the  Jews  of  his  day  yearly 
visited  and  anointed  with  oil  (Itin.  Hieros.  p.  591). 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year, 
a.d.  136,  that  Hadrian,  on  celebrating  his  Vicennalia, 
bestowed  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  Aelia 
Capitolina,  combining  with  his  own  family  title  the 
name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the  guardian  deity 
of  the  colony.  Christians  and  pagans  alone  were 
allowed  to  reside.  Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  on 
pain  of  death,  and  this  prohibition  remained  in 
force  in  the  time  of  Tertullian.  But  the  conqueror, 
though  stem,  did  not  descend  to  wanton  mockery. 
The  swine,  sculptured  by  the  Emperor’s  command 
over  the  gate  leading  to  Bethlehem  (Euseb.  Chron. 
Hadr.  Ann.  xx.),  was  not  intended  as  an  insult  to  the 
conquered  race  to  bar  their  entrance  to  the  city  of 
their  fathers,  but  was  one  of  the  signa  militaria 
of  the  Roman  army.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  afterwards,  once  a year,  to  enter  the 
city  itself,  and  weep  over  it  on  the  anniversary  of  its 
capture.  Jerome  (on  Zeph.  i.  15)  drawn  a vivid 
picture  of  the  wretched  crowds  of  Jews  who  in  his 
day  assembled  at  the  wailing-place  by  the  west  wall 
of  the  Temple  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  their  ancestral 
greatness.  On  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab  might  be 
seen  the  aged  and  decrepit  of  both  sexes,  with  tat- 
tered garments  and  dishevelled  hair,  who  met  to 
weep  over  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  purchased 
permission  of  the  soldiery  to  prolong  their  lamenta- 
tions (“  et  miles  mercedem  postulat  ut  illis  flere 
plus  liceat”). 

So  completely  were  all  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
obliterated  that  its  very  name  was  in  process  of 
time  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  after  Constantine 
built  the  Martyrion  on  the  site  of  the  crucifixion, 
that  its  ancient  appellation  was  revived.  In  the 
7th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  the  bishop 
of  Aelia  is  mentioned ; but  Macarius,  in  subscribing 
to  the  canons,  designated  himself  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  name  Aelia  occurs  as  late  as  Adamnanus 
(a.d.  697),  and  is  even  found  in  Edrisi  and  Mejr  ed- 
Din  about  1495. 
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After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  colony  of 
Aelia  the  annals  of  the  city  again  relapse  into  an 
obscurity  which  is  only  represented  in  history  by  a 
list  of  twenty-three  Christian  bishops,  who  filled 
up  the  interval  between  the  election  of  Marcus,  the 
first  of  the  series,  and  Macarius  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  Already  in  the  third  century  the 
Holy  Places  had  become  objects  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  pilgrimage  of  Alexander,  a bishop  in  Cappadocia, 
and  afterwards  of  Jerusalem,  is  matter  of  history. 
In  the  following  century  such  pilgrimages  became 
more  common.  The  aged  Empress  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine,  visited  Palestine  in  A.D.  326,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  erected  magnificent  churches 
at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Her 
son,  fired  with  the  same  zeal,  swept  away  the 
shrine  of  Astarte,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
resurrection,  and  founded  in  its  stead  a chapel  or 
oratory.  On  the  east  of  this  was  a large  court,  the 
eastern  side  being  formed  by  the  Basilica , erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  cross  was  said  to  have  been 
found.  The  latter  of  these  buildings  is  that  known 
as  the  Martyrion ; the  former  was  the  church  of  the 
Anastasis,  or  Resurrection : their  locality  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  section  (p.  1029,  &c.).  The 
Martyrion  was  completed  A.D.  335,  and  its  dedica- 
tion celebrated  by  a great  council  of  bishops,  first  at 
Tyre,  and  afterwards  at  Jerusalem,  at  which  Euse- 
bius was  present.  In  the  reign  of  Julian  (a.d.  362) 
the  Jews,  with  the  permission  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a temple.  From  whatever 
motive,  Julian  had  formed  the  design  of  restoring 
the  Jewish  worship  on  Mount  Moriah  to  its  pristine 
splendour,  and  during  his  absence  in  the  East  the 
execution  of  his  project  was  entrusted  to  his 
favourite,  Alypius  of  Antioch.  Materials  of  every 
kind  were  provided  at  the  emperor’s  expense,  and 
so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  that  their 
women  took  part  in  the  work,  and  in  the  laps  of 
their  garments  carried  off  the  earth  which  covered 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  But  a sudden  whirlwind 
and  earthquake  shattered  the  stones  of  the  former 
foundations ; the  workmen  fled  for  shelter  to  one 
of  the  neighbouring  churches  (ini  n twv  Tr\4}(nov 
lep&v,  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  iv.  Ill),  the  doors  of  which 
were  closed  against  them  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
a fire  issuing  from  the  Temple-mount  raged  the 
whole  day  and  consumed  their  tools.  Numbers 
perished  in  the  flames.  Some  who  escaped  took 
refuge  in  a portico  near  at  hand,  which  fell  at 
night  and  crushed  them  as  they  slept  (Theodor. 
H.  E.  iii.  15;  Sozomen,  v.  21;  see  also  Ambros. 
Epist.  ad  Theodosium,  lib.  ii.  ep.  17).  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  colouring  which  this  story 
received  as  It  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  the  impartial  narrative  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  1),  the  friend  and 
companion  in  arms  of  the  emperor,  leaves  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  main  facts  that  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  fire,  which  all  attributed 
to  supernatural  agency.-  In  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  still  remained,  to 
which  the  orator  could  appeal  (ad  Judaeos,  iii.  431 ; 
Paris,  1636).  The  event  was  regarded  as  a judg- 
ment of  God  upon  the  impious  attempt  of  Julian 
to  falsify  the  predictions  of  Christ : a position  which 
Bishop  Warburton  defends  with  great  skill  in  his 
treatise  on  the  subject. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Jerusalem 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  pilgrims  from 
all  regions,  and  its  bishops  contended  wfith  those  of 
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Caesarea  for  the  supremacy;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451-453)  that  it 
was  made  an  independent  patriarchate.  In  the 
theological  controversies  which  followed  the  decision 
of  that  council  with  regal’d  to  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  Jerusalem  bore  its  share  with  other  Oriental 
churches,  and  two  of  its  bishops  were  deposed  by 
Monophysite  fanatics.  The  synod  of  Jerusalem  in 
a.d.  536  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople against  the  Monophysites. 

In  529  the  Emperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jerusalem 
a splendid  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  which 
has  been  identified  by  most  writers  with  the  building 
known  in  modern  times  as  the  Mosque  el-Aksa,  but 
of  which  probably  no  remains  now  exist  (see  p. 
10336).  Procopius,  the  historian,  ascribes  to  the 
same  Emperor  the  erection  of  ten  or  eleven  monas- 
teries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
Eutychius  adds  that  he  built  a hospital  for  strangers 
in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  church  above-mentioned 
was  begun  by  the  patriarch  Elias,  and  completed  by 
Justinian.  Later  in  the  same  century  Gregory  the 
Great  (590-604)  sent  the  abbot  Probus  to  Jeru- 
salem with  a large  sum  of  money,  and  endowed 
a hospital  for  pilgrims,  which  Robinson  suggests  is 
the  same  as  that  now  used  by  the  Muslims  for  the 
like  purpose,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  et-Takiyeh. 

For  nearly  five  centuries  the  city  had  been  free 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  The  merchants  of  the 
Mediterranean  sent  their  ships  to  the  coasts  of 
Syria,  and  Jerusalem  became  a centre  of  trade,  as 
well  as  of  devotion.  But  this  rest  was  roughly 
broken  by  the  invading  Persian  army  under  Chos- 
roes  II.,  who  swept  through  Syria,  drove  the 
imperial  troops  before  them,  and,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Antioch  and  Damascus,  marched  upon 
Jerusalem.  A multitude  of  Jews  from  Tiberias 
and  Galilee  followed  in  their  train.  The  city  was 
invested,  and  taken  by  assault  in  June,  614  ; thou- 
sands of  the  monks  and  clergy  were  slain  ; the 
suburbs  were  burnt,  churches  demolished,  and  that 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  injured,  if  not  consumed,  by 
fire.  The  invading  army  in  their  retreat  carried 
with  them  the  patriarch  Zacharias,  and  the  wood 
of  the  true  cross,  besides  multitudes  of  captives. 
During  the  exile  of  the  patriarch,  his  vicar  Mo- 
destus,  supplied  with  money  and  workmen  by  the 
munificent  John  Eleemon,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
restored  the  churches  of  the  Resurrection  and  Cal- 
vary, and  also  that  of  the  Assumption.  After  a 
struggle  of  fourteen  years  the  imperial  anus  were 
again  victorious,  and  in  628  Heraclius  entered  Jeru- 
salem on  foot,  at  the  head  of  a triumphal  pro- 
cession, bearing  the  true  cross  on  his  shoulder. 
The  restoration  of  the  churches  is,  with  greater 
probability,  attributed  by  William  of  Tyre  to  the 
liberality  of  the  emperor  ( Hist . i.  1). 

The  dominion  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City 
was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a close.  After  an 
obstinate  defence  of  fou'’  months,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Arabs, 
the  patriarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the  Khalif 
Omar  in  person  A .D.  637 . The  valour  of  the  besieged 
extorted  unwilling  admiration  from  the  victors,  and 
obtained  for  them  terms  unequalled  for  leniency 
in  the  history  of  Arab  conquest.  The  Khalif, 
after  ratifying  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which 
secured  to  the  Christians  liberty  of  worship  in  the 
churches  which  they  had,  but  prohibited  the  erection 
of  more,  entered  the  city,  and  was  met  at  the  gates 
by  the  patriarch.  Sophronius  received  him  with 
the  uncourteous  exclamation.,  “ Verily  this  is  the 
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abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place!”  and  the 
chronicler  does  not  forget  to  record  the  ragged  dress 
and  “ satanic  hypocrisy  ” of  the  hardy  khalif 
(Cedrenus,  Hist.  Comp.  426).  Omar  then,  in  com- 
pany with  the  patriarch,  visited  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  at  the  Muslim  time  of  prayer 
knelt  down  on  the  eastern  steps  of  the  Basilica, 
refusing  to  pray  within  the  buildings,  in  order  that 
the  possession  of  them  might  be  secured  to  the 
Christians.  Tradition  relates  that  he  requested  a site 
whereon  to  erect  a mosque  for  the  Mohammedan 
worship,  and  that  the  patriarch  assigned  him  the 
spot  occupied  by  the  reputed  stone  of  Jacob’s  vision : 
over  this  he  is  said  to  have  built  the  mosque  after- 
wards known  by  his  name  (Eutychii  Chron.  ii.  285  ; 
Ockley,  Hist,  of  Sar.  205-214,  Bohn),  and  which 
still  exists  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Aksa.  Hence- 
forth Jerusalem  became  for  Muslims,  as  well  as 
Christians,  a sacred  place,  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
shared  the  honours  of  pilgrimage  with  the  renowned 
Kaaba  of  Mecca. 

In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  (771-814)  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  the  West  to 
distribute  alms  in  the  Holy  City,  and  on  their 
return  were  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the 
enlightened  Khalif  Harun  er-Rashid,  bearing  to 
Charlemagne  the  keys  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  But  these  amenities  were  not  of  long 
continuance.  The  dissensions  which  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  the  khalif  spread  to  Jerusalem,  and 
churches  and  convents  suffered  in  the  general 
anarchy.  About  the  same  period  the  feud  between 
the  Joktanite  and  Ishmaelite  Arabs  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect.  The  former,  after  devastating 
the  neighbouring  region,  made  an  attempt  upon 
Jerusalem,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  signal  valour 
of  its  garrison.  In  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  El  Mo- 
tasem  it  was  held  for  a time  by  the  rebel  chief 
Tam  tin  Abu-Hareb. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Abassides  the  Holy  City 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fatimite  conqueror 
Muez,  who  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Musr 
el-Kahirah,  the  modern  Cairo  (a.d.  969).  Under 
the  Fatimite  dynasty  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  reached  their  height,  when  El-Hakem, 
the  third  of  his  line,  ascended  the  throne  (a.d. 
996).  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
had  been  twice  dismantled  and  burnt  within  the 
previous  seventy  years  (Eutych.  Ann.  ii.  529, 
530  ; Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  661),  was  again 
demolished  (Ademari  Chron.  a.d.  1010),  and  its 
successor  was  not  completed  till  a.d.  1048.  A 
small  chapel  (“  oratoria  valde  modica,”  Will.  Tyl\ 
viii.  3)  supplied  the  place  of  the  magnificent 
Basilica  on  Golgotha. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  in  the  11th  century 
became  a source  of  revenue  to  the  Muslims,  who 
exacted  a tax  of  a byzant  from  every  visitor  t(  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Among  the  most  remarkable  pil- 
grimages of  this  century  were  those  of  Robert  of 
Normandy  (1035),  Lietbert  of  Cambray  (1054), 
and  the  German  bishops  (1065). 

In  1077  Jerusalem  was  pillaged  by  Afsis  the 
Kharismian,  commander  of  the  army  sent  by 
Melek  Shah  against  the  Syrian  dominions  of  the 
khalif.  About  the  year  1084  it  was  bestowed  by 
Tutush,  the  brother  of  Melek  Shah,  upon  Ortok, 
chief  of  a Turkman  horde  under  his  command. 
From  this  time  till  1091  Ortok  was  emir  of  the 
city,  and  on  his  death  it  was  held  as  a kind  of  fief 
by  his  sens  Ughazy  and  Sukman.  whose  severitv 
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Lo  the  Christians  became  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
Crusades.  Rudhwan,  son  of  Tutush,  made  an  in- 
effectual attack  upon  Jerusalem  in  1096.  The  city 
was  ultimately  taken,  after  a siege  of  forty  days, 
by  Afdal,  vizir  of  the  khalif  of  Egypt,  and  for 
eleven  months  had  been  governed  by  the  Emir 
lftikar  ed-Dauleh,  when,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1099, 
the  crusading  army  appeared  before  the  walls. 
After  the  fall  of  Antioch  in  the  preceding  year  the 
remains  of  their  numerous  host  marched  along  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  the  sea,  passing  Byblos,  Bey- 
rout,  and  Tyre  on  their  road,  and  so  through  Lydda, 
Ramleh,  and  the  ancient  Emmaus,  to  Jerusalem. 
The  crusaders,  40,000  in  number,  but  with  little 
more  than  20,000  effective  troops,  reconnoitred  the 
city,  and  determined  to  attack  it  on  the  north. 
Their  camp  extended  from  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen 
to  that  beneath  the  tower  of  David.  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine  occupied  the  extreme  left  (East)  ; next  him 
was  Count  Robert  of  Flanders  ; Robert  of  Normandy 
held  the  third  place;  and  Tancred  was  posted  at  the 
N.W.  corner  tower,  afterwards  called  by  his  name. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  originally  encamped  against 
the  west  gate,  but  afterwards  withdrew  half  his 
force  to  the  part  between  the  city  and  the  church 
of  Zion.  At  the  tidings  of  their  approach  the 
khalif  of  Egypt  gave  orders  for  the  repair  of  the 
towers  and  walls ; the  fountains  and  wells  for  five 
or  six  miles  round  (Will.  Tyr.  vii.  23),  with  the 
exception  of  Siloam,  were  stopped,  as  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  when  the  city  was  invested  by  Senna- 
cherib’s host  of  Assyrians.  On  the  fifth  day  after 
their  arrival  the  crusaders  attacked  the  city  and 
drove  the  Saracens  from  the  outworks,  but  were 
compelled  to  suspend  their  operations  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Genoese  engineers.  Another  month  was 
consumed  in  constructing  engines  to  attack  the 
walls,  and  meanwhile  the  besiegers  suffered  all  the 
horrors  of  thirst  in  a burning  sun.  At  length 
the  engines  were  completed  and  the  day  fixed  for 
the  assault.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  July 
Godfrey  had  changed  his  plan  of  attack,  and  re- 
moved his  engines  to  a weaker  part  of  the  wall 
between  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  and  the  comer 
tower  overlooking  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on 
the  north.  At  break  of  day  the  city  was  assaulted 
in  three  points  at  once.  Tancred  and  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  attacked  the  walls  opposite  their  own 
positions.  Night  only  separated  the  combatants, 
and  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  preparations  for 
the  morrow’s  contest.  Next  day,  after  seven  hours’ 
hard  fighting,  the  drawbridge  from  Godfrey’s  tower 
was  let  down.  Godfrey  was  first  upon  the  wall, 
followed  by  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  the  Duke  of 
Normandy ; the  northern  gate  was  thrown  open, 
and  at  three  o’clock  on  Friday  the  15th  of  July 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crusaders. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  entered  without  opposition 
by  the  Zion  gate.  The  carnage  was  terrible: 
10,000  Muslims  fell  within  the  sacred  enclosure. 
Order  was  gradually  restored,  and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  elected  king  (Will.  Tyr.  viii.).  Churches 
were  established,  and  for  eighty-eight  years  Jeru- 
salem remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  In 
1187  it  was  retaken  by  Saladin  after  a siege  of 
several  weeks.  Five  years  afterwards  (1192),  in 
anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Richard  of  England, 
the  fortifications  were  strengthened  and  new  walls 
built,  and  the  supply  of  water  again  cut  off  (Bar- 
hebr.  Chron.  p.  42 1).  During  the  winter  of  1 1 9 1-2 
the  work  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
Fifty  skilled  masons,  sent  by  Alaeddin  of  Mosul, 
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rendered  able  assistance,  and  two  thousand  Christian 
captives  were  pressed  into  the  service.  The  Sultan 
rode  round  the  fortifications  each  day  encouraging 
the  workmen,  and  even  brought  them  stones  on 
his  horse's  saddle.  His  sons,  his  brother  Malek 
al-Adel,  and  the  Emirs  ably  seconded  his  efforts,  and 
within  six  months  the  works  were  completed,  solid 
and  durable  as  a rock  (Wilken,  Kreuzzuge,  iv. 
457,  458).  The  walls  and  towers  were  demolished 
by  order  of  the  Sultan  Melek  el  Mu’adhdhem  of  Da- 
mascus in  1219,  and  in  this  defenceless  condition 
the  city  was  ceded  to  the  Christians  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  An 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  walls  in  1239  was  frustrated 
by  an  assault  by  David  of  Kerak,  who  dismantled 
the  city  anew.  In  1243  it  again  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  and  in  the  following  year 
sustained  a siege  by  the  wild  Kharismian  hordes, 
who  slaughtered  the  priests  and  monks  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  after  plundering  the  city  withdrew  to  Gaza. 
After  their  departure  Jerusalem  again  reverted  to 
the  Mohammedans,  in  whose  hands  it  still  remains. 
The  defeat  of  the  Christians  at  Gaza  was  followed 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Holy  City  by  the  forces  of 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

In  1277  Jerusalem  was  nominally  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1517  it  passed  under 
the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I.,  whose 
successor  Suliman  built  the  present  walls  of  the 
city  in  1542.  Mohammed  Aly,  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  took  possession  of  it  in  1832.  In  1834  it 
was  seized  and  held  for  a time  by  the  Fellahin  during 
the  insurrection,  and  in  1840,  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Acre,  was  again  restored  to  the  Sultan. 

Such  in  brief  is  a sketch  of  the  chequered  for- 
tunes of  the  Holy  City  since  its  destruction  by 
Titus.  The  details  will  be  found  in  Gibbon’s 
Decline  and  Fall ; Prof.  Robinson’s  Bibl.  Fes.  i. 
365-407  ; the  Rev.  G.  Williams’  Holy  City,  vol.  i. ; 
Wilken’s  Gesch.  der  Kreuzziige ; Deyling5 s Diss. 
de  Aeliae  Capitolinae  orig.  et  historia  ; and  Bp. 
Miinter’s  History  of  the  Jewish  War- under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  translated  in  Robinson’s  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  pp.  393-455.  [W.  A.  W.] 

III.  Topography  of  the  City. 

There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  the  ancient  world 
the  topography  of  which  ought  to  be  so  easily 
determined  as  that  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  first 
place,  the  city  always  was  small,  and  is  surrounded 
by  deep  valleys,  while  the  form  of  the  ground 
within  its  limits  is  so  strongly  marked  that  there 
never  could  apparently  be  any  great  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  its  general  extent,  or  in  fixing  its 
more  prominent  features ; and  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  in  the  works  of  Josephus  a more  full  and 
complete  topographical  description  of  this  city  than 
of  almost  any  other  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
localities  he  describes,  and  as  his  copious  descrip- 
tions can  be  tested  by  comparing  them  with  the 
details  of  the  siege  by  Titus  which  he  afterwards 
narrates,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  settling 
at  least  all  the  main  points.  Nor  would  there  ever 
have  been  any,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  for 
a long  period  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus,  the  place  was  practically  deserted  by  its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  the  continuity  of  tradition 
consequently  broken  in  upon  ; and  after  this,  when 
it  again  appears  in  history,  it  is  as  a sacred  city, 
and  at  a period  the  most  uncritical  of  any  known  in 
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the  modern  history  of  the  world.  During  at  least 
ten  centuries  of  what  are  called  most  properly  the 
dark  ages,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  find  a locality 
for  every  event  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
which  had  taken  place  within  or  near  its  walls. 
These  were  in  most  instances  fixed  arbitrarily,  there 
being  no  constant  tradition  to  guide  the  topographer, 
so  that  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  has  become 
perplexing,  to  a degree  that  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  attempted  to  unravel  the  tangled 
thread ; and  now  that  long  centuries  of  constant 
tradition  have  added  sanctity  to  the  localities,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  shake  oneself  free  from  its 
influence,  and  to  investigate  the  subject  in  that 
critical  spirit  which  is  necessary  to  elicit  the  truth 
so  long  buried  in  obscurity. 

It  is  only  by  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive from  the  very  beginning,  and  admitting  nothing 
which  cannot  be  proved,  either  by  direct  testimony 
or  by  local  indications,  that  we  can  hope  to  clear 
up  the  mystery;  but,  with  the  ample  materials 
that  still  exist,  it  only  requires  that  this  should 
be  done  in  order  to  arrive  at  a correct  determination 
of  at  least  all  the  principal  points  of  the  topography 
of  this  sacred  city. 

So  little  has  this  been  done  hitherto,  that  there 
are  at  present  before  the  public  three  distinct  views 
of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  so  discrepant  from 
one  another  in  their  most  essential  features,  that  a 
disinterested  person  might  fairly  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  there  existed  no  real  data  for 
the  determination  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  that 
the  disputed  questions  must  for  ever  remain  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  state  as  at  present. 

1 . The  first  of  these  theories  is  the  most  obvious, 
and  has  at  all  events  the  great  merit  of  simplicity. 
It  consists  in  the  belief  that  all  the  sacred  localities 
were  correctly  ascertained  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity ; and,  what  is  still  more  important,  that  none 
have  been  changed  during  the  dark  ages  that  fol- 
lowed, or  in  the  numerous  revolutions  to  which  the 
city  has  been  exposed.  Consequently,  inferring  that 
all  which  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  have 
handed  down  to  us  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
The  advantages  of  this  theory  are  so  manifest,  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  popular  and 
find  so  many  advocates. 

The  first  person  who  ventured'  publicly  to  express 
his  dissent  from  this  view  was  Korte,  a German 
printer,  who  travelled  in  Palestine  about  the  year 
1728.  On  visiting  Jerusalem  he  was  struck  with 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  site  of 
the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  Bible  narrative,  and  on  his  return 
home  published  a work  denying  the  authenticity  of 
the  so-called  sacred  localities.  His  heresies  excited 
very  little  attention  at  the  time,  or  for  long 
afterwards ; but  the  spirit  of  enquiry  which  has 
sprung  up  during  the  present  century  has  revived 
the  controversy  which  has  so  long  been  dormant, 
and  many  pious  and  earnest  men,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  have  expressed  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness the  difficulties  they  feel  in  reconciling  the 
assumed  localities  with  the  indications  in  the  Bible. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  present  localities 
being  the  correct  ones,  are  well  summed  up  by  the 
Rev.  George  Williams  in  his  work  on  the  Holy  City, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Willis  all  has 
been  said  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  their  au- 
thenticity. Nothing  can  exceed  the  ingenuity  of 
the  various  hypotheses  that  are  brought  forward  to 
explain  away  the  admitted  difficulties  of  the  case ; 


but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  new  facts  to  counter- 
balance the  significance  of  those  so  often  urged  on 
the  other  side,  while  the  continued  appeals  to  faith 
and  to  personal  arguments,  do  not  inspire  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  the  data  brought  forward. 

2.  Professor  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
elaborate  works  on  Palestine,  has  brought  together 
all  the  arguments  which  from  the  time  of  Korte 
have  been  accumulating  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  mediaeval  sites  and  traditions.  He  has  done  this 
with  a power  of  logic  which  would  probably  have 
been  conclusive  had  he  been  able  to  carry  the  argu- 
ment to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  His  want  of 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the  principles  of 
architectural  criticism,  however,  prevented  him  from 
perceiving  that  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  wholly  of  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
Crusades,  and  without  a trace  of  the  style  of  Con- 
stantine. Nor  was  he,  from  the  same  causes,  able 
to  correct  in  a single  instance  the  erroneous  adscrip- 
tions  given  to  many  other  buildings  in  Jerusalem, 
whose  dates  might  have  afforded  a clue  to  the  mys- 
tery. When,  in  consequence,  he  announced  as  the 
result  of  his  researches  the  melancholy  conclusion, 
that  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  now,  and 
must  in  all  probability  for  ever  remain  a mystery, 
the  effect  was,  that  those  who  were  opposed  to  his 
views  clung  all  the  more  firmly  to  those  they  before 
entertained,  preferring  a site  and  a sepulchre  which 
had  been  hallowed  by  the  tradition  of  ages  rathei 
than  launch  forth  on  the  shoreless  sea  of  specula- 
tion which  Dr.  Robinson’s  negative  conclusion  opened 
out  before  them. 

3.  The  third  theory  is  that  put  forward  by  the 
author  of  this  article  in  his  “ Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Topography  of  Jerusalem.”  It  agrees  generally 
with  the  views  urged  by  all  those  from  Korte  tc 
Robinson,  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  sepulchre  ; but  instead  of  acquiescing 
in  the  desponding  view  taken  by  the  latter,  it  goes 
on  to  assert,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  here- 
after, that  the  building  now  known  to  Christians 
as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but  by  Moslems  called  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  the  identical  church  which 
Constantine  erected  over  the  Rock  which  contained 
the  Tomb  of  Christ. 

If  this  view  of  the  topography  can  be  maintained, 
it  at  once  sets  to  rest  all  questions  that  can  pos- 
sibly arise  as  to  the  accordance  of  the  sacred  sites 
with  the  Bible  narrative ; for  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  this  locality  was 
outside  the  walls,  near  the  judgment-seat,”  and 
“ towards  the  country and  it  agrees  in  every  re- 
spect with  the  minutest  indication  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  confirms  all  that  was  said  by  Eusebius,  and 
all  Christian  and  Mohammedan  writers  before  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  regarding  the  sacred  localities, 
and  brings  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan 
topography  into  order,  and  explains  all  that  before 
was  so  puzzling. 

It  substitutes  a building  which  no  one  doubts  was 
built  long  before  the  time  ol  the  Crusades,  for  one 
which  as  undoubtedly  was  erected  after  that  event ; 
and  one  that  now  possesses  in  its  centre  a mass  ot 
living  rock  with  one  cave  in  it  exactly  as  described 
by  Eusebius,  for  one  with  only  a small  tabernacle 
of  marble,  where  no  rock  ever  was  seen  by  human 
eyes ; and  it  groups  together  buildings  undoubtedly 
of  the  age  of  Constantine,  whose  juxta-position  it  is 
otherwise  impossible  to  account  for. 

A theory  offering  such  advantages  as  these 
ought  either  to  be  welcomed  by  all  Christian  men 
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or  assailed  by  earnest  reasoning,  and  not  rejected 
without  good  and  solid  objections  being  brought 
against  it.  For  it  never  can  be  unimportant  even 
to  the  best  established  creeds  to  deprive  scoffers 
of  every  opportunity  for  a sneer,  and  it  is  always 
wise  to  offer  to  the  wavering  every  testimony  which 
may  tend  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  investigating  the 
subject  will  probably  be  to  commence  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Jerusalem,  imme- 
diately before  its  downfall,  which  also  happens  to 
be  the  period  when  we  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  knowledge  regarding  its  features.  If  we  can 
determine  what  was  then  its  extent,  and  fix  the 
more  important  localities  at  that  period,  there  will 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  thre  proper  sites 
for  the  events  which  may  have  happened  either  be- 
fore or  after.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  of  course  existed  then  ; and  the  descriptions  of 
Josephus,  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  trusted,  apply 
to  the  city  as  he  then  saw  it ; so  that  the  evidence 
is  at  that  period  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  city  itself  being 
then  at  its  greatest  extent,  it  necessarily  included 
all  that  existed  either  before  or  afterwards. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
much  disputed  point  of  the  veracity  of  the  his- 
torian on  whose  testimony  we  must  principally 
rely  on  this  matter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  every  new  discovery,  every  improved  plan 
that  has  been  made,  has  served  more  and  more  to 
confirm  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  and  to  give  a 
higher  idea  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  local 
knowledge.  In  no  one  instance  has  he  yet  been 
convicted  of  any  material  error  in  describing 
localities  in  plan.  Many  difficulties  which  were 
thought  at  one  time  to  be  insuperable  have  dis- 
appeared with  a more  careful  investigation  of  the 
data;  and  now  that  the  city  has  been  carefully 
mapped  and  explored,  there  seems  every  probability 
of  our  being  able  to  reconcile  all  his  descriptions 
with  the  appearance  of  the  existing  localities.  So 
much  indeed  is  this  the  case  that  one  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  the  Roman  army  was  provided  with 
surveyors  who  could  map  out  the  localities  with 
very  tolerable  precision ; and  that,  though  writing 
at  Rome,  Josephus  had  before  him  data  which 
checked  and  guided  him  in  all  he  said  as  to  hori- 
zontal dimensions.  This  becomes  more  probable 
when  we  consider  how  moderate  all  these  are,  and 
how  consistent  with  existing  remains,  and  compare 
them  with  his  strangely  exaggerated  statements 
whenever  he  speaks  of  heights  or  describes  the 
arrangement  of  buildings  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  siege,  and  of  which  it  may  be  supposed  no 
record  or  correct  description  then  existed.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his 
national  vanity  in  respect  to  these,  but  to  have  been 
checked  when  speaking  of  what  still  existed,  and 
could  never  be  falsified.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  almost  all  instances  we  may  implicitly  rely  on 
anything  he  says  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  Jeru- 
salem , and  as  to  anything  that  existed  or  could  be 
tested  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  must  receive  with 
the  greatest  caution  any  assertion  with  regard  to 
what  did  not  then  remain,  or  respecting  which  no 
accurate  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  refute  his 
statement. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  description  ot  Jo- 
sephus there  are  two  points  which  it  is  necessary 
should  be  fixed  in  order  to  understand  what  follows. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  position  and  dimensions 
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of  the  Temple  ; the  second  the  position  of  the 
Tower  Hippicus. 

Thanks  to  modem  investigation  there  now  seems 
to  be  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  first,  with 
all  the  accuracy  requisite  to  our  present  purposes. 
The  position  of  the  Tower  Hippicus  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  the  same  absolute  certainty,  but  can 
be  fixed  within  such  limits  as  to  allow  no  reason- 
able doubts  as  to  its  locality. 

I.  Site  of  the  Temple. — Without  any  exception, 
all  topographers  are  now  agreed  that  the  Temple 
stood  within  the  limits  of  the  great  area  cow 
known  as  the  Haram,  though  few  are  agreed  as  to 
the  portion  of  that  space  which  it  covered;  and 
at  least  one  author  places  it  in  the  centre,  and 
not  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 
With  this  exception  all  topographers  are  agreed 
that  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Haram  area 
was  one  of  the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  admitted  that  the  Temple 
was  a rectangle,  and  this  happens  to  be  the  only 
right  angle  of  the  whole  enclosure.  In  the  next 
place,  in  his  description  of  the  great  Stoa  Basilica 
of  the  Temple,  Josephus  distinctly  states  that  it 
stood  on  the  southern  wall  and  overhung  the  valley 
(Ant.  xv.  16,  §5).  Again,  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  arch  of  a bridge,  commencing  about 
40  feet  from  the  S.W.  angle  in  the  western  wall, 


Nu.  1. — Remains  of  Arch  of  Bridge.  (S.W.  angle  of  Haram.) 


and  consequently  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the 
great  Stoa  (as  will  be  shown  under  the  head 
Temple),  so  exactly  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  4,  §2 ; B.  J.  i.  2,  §5, 
2,  ii.  16,  §3,  vi.  6,  §2,  vi.  7,  §1)  as  in  itself  to  be 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question.  The  size  of  the 
stones  and  the  general  character  of  the  masonry  at 
the  Jews’  Wailing-place  (woodcut  No.  2)  in  the 
western  wall  near  its  southern  extremity  have  been 
considered  by  almost  all  topographers  as  a proof 
that  the  wall  there  formed  part  of  the  substruc- 
tures of  the  Temple  ; and  lastly,  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  old  gateways  which  Josephus  (B.  J. 
vi.  6,  §2)  mentions  as  leading  from  the  Temple  to 
Parbar,  on  this  side,  mentioned  by  Ali  Bey,  ii.  226, 
and  Dr.  Barclay  (City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  490), 
besides  minor  indications,  make  up  such  a chain  of 
proof  as  to  leave  scarcely  a doubt  on  this  point. 

The  extent  of  the  Temple  northwards  and  east- 
wards from  this  point  is  a question  on  which  there 
is  much  less  agreement  than  with  regard  to  the 
fixation  of  its  south-western  angle,  though  the  evi- 
dence, both  written  and  local,  points  inevitably  to 
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the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was  literally  correct 
when  he  said  that  the  Temple  was  an  exact  square 
of  a stadium,  or  600  Greek  feet,  on  each  side  (Ant. 
xv.  11,  §3).  This  assertion  he  repeats  when  de- 
scribing the  great  Stoa  Basilica,  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  southern  side  (xv.  11,  §9)  ; and  again, 
in  describing  Solomon’s,  or  the  eastern,  portico,  he 
says  it  was  400  cubits,  or  600  feet,  in  extent  (xx. 
10,  §7);  and  lastly,  in  narrating  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (viii.  3,  §9),  he  says  he 
elevated  the  ground  to  400  cubits,  meaning,  as  the 
context  explains,  on  each  side.  In  fact  there  is  no 
point  on  which  Josephus  repeats  himself  so  often, 
and  is  throughout  so  thoroughly  consistent. 


No.  2. — Jews’  wailing  place. 


There  is  no  other  written  authority  on  this 
subject  except  the  Talmud,  which  asserts  that  the 
Temple  was  a square  of  500  cubits  each  side 
(Mishna,  v.  334) ; but  the  Rabbis,  as  if  aware  that 
this  assertion  did  not  coincide  with  the  localities, 
immediately  correct  themselves  by  explaining  that  it 
was  the  cubit  of  15  inches  which  was  meant,  which 
would  make  the  side  625  feet.  Their  authority, 
however,  is  so  questionable  that  it  is  of  the  least 
possible  consequence  what  they  said  or  meant. 

The  instantia  crucis,  however,  is  the  existing 
remains,  and  these  confirm  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Proceeding 
eastward  along  the  southern  wall  from  the  south- 
western angle  we  find  the  whole  Haram  area  filled 
up  perfectly  solid,  with  the  .exception  of  the  great 
tunnel-like  entrance  under  the  mosque  El  Aksa, 
until,  at  the  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  angle, 
we  arrive  at  a wall  running  northwards  at  right 


angles  to  the  southern  wall,  and  bounding  the  solid 
space.  Beyond  this  point  the  Haram  area  is  filled 
up  with  a series  of  light  arches  supported  on  square 
piers  (shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  No.  3),  the 
whole  being  of  so  slight  a construction  that  it  may 
be  affirmed  with  absolute  certainty  that  neither  the 
Stoa  Basilica,  nor  any  of  the  larger  buildings  of 
the  Temple,  ever  stood  on  them.  The  proof  of  this 
is  not  difficult.  Taking  Josephus’ account  of  the 
great  Stoa  as  we  find  it,  he  states  that  it  consisted 
of  four  rows  of  Corinthian  pillars,  40  in  each  row. 
If  they  extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the  pre- 
sent southern  wall  they  must  have  been  spaced  be- 
tween 23  and  24  feet  apart,  and  this,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  may 
assert  to  be  architecturally  impossible.  But,  far 
move  than  this,  the  piers  that  support  the  vaults  in 
question  are  only  about  3 feet  6 inches  by  3 feet 
3 inches  square,  while  the  pillars  which  it  is  assumed 
they  supported  were  between  5 and  6 feet  in  dia- 
meter (Ant.  xv.  11,  §5),  so  that,  if  this  were  so, 
the  foundations  must  have  been  practically  about 
half  the  area  of  the  columns  they  supported.  Even 
this  is  not  all : the  piers  in  the  vaults  are  so  irre- 
gularly spaced,  some  17,  some  20  or  21,  and  one 
even  30  feet  apart,  that  the  pillars  of  the  Stoa 
must  have  stood  in  most  instances  on  the  crown  or 
sides  of  the  arches,  and  these  are  so  weak  (as  may 
be  seen  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  above  having 
struck  through  them),  that  they  could  not  for  one 
hour  have  supported  the  weight.  In  fact  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Temple  never  stood  on  this  frail  prop,  and  also 
that  no  more  solid  foundations  ever  existed  here  ; 
for  the  bare  rock  is  everywhere  visible,  and  if  ever 
more  solidly  built  upon,  the  remains  of  such  con- 
structions could  not  have  disappeared.  In  so  far 
therefore  as  the  southern  wall  is  concerned,  we  may 
rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  Josephus’  description 
that  the  Temple  extended  east  and  west  600  feet. 

The  position  of  the  northern  wall  is  as  easily 
fixed.  If  the  Temple  was  square  it  must  have 
commenced  at  a point  600  feet  from  the  south-west 
angle,  and  in  fact  the  southern  wall  of  the  platform 
which  now  surrounds  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar 
runs  parallel  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  inclosure, 
at  a distance  of  exactly  600  feet,  while  westward  it 
is  continued  in  a causeway  which  crosses  the  valley 
just  600  feet  from  the  south-western  angle.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  from  this  point  the  western 
wall  of  the  Haram  area  no  longer  follows  the  same 
direction,  but  inclines  slightly  to  the  westward,  in- 
dicating a difference  (though  perhaps  not  of  much 
value)  in  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied. 


No.  3. — Section  of  vaultf  in  S.  R.  angle  o:  rtarnm. 
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Moreover  the  south  wall  of  what  is  now  the  plat- 
form of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  runs  eastward  from  > 
the  western  wall  for  just  600  feet ; which  again  | 
gives  the  same  dimension  for  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple  as  was  found  for  the  southern  wall  by  the  ; 
limitation  of  the  solid  space  before  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  vaults.  All  these  points  will  be  now 
clear  by  reference  to  the  Plan  on  the  next  page 
(woodcut  No.  4),  where  the  dimensions  are  stated  j 
in  English  feet,  according  to  the  best  available  j 
authorities,  not  in  Greek  feet,  which  alone  are  used  j 
in  the  text. 

The,  only  point  in  Josephus’s  description  which 
seems  to  have  misled  topographers  with  regard  to 
these  dimensions  is  his  assertion  that  the  Temple 
extended  from  one  valley  to  the  other  ( Ant . xv. 
11,  §5).  If  he  had  named  the  valley  or  iden- 
tified it  in  any  way  with  the  valley  of  Kedron 
this  might  have  been  a difficulty;  but  as  it  is 
only  a valley  it  is  of  less  importance,  especially 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  vaults  extend  north- 
wards immediately  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Temple  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  a depres- 
sion once  existed  here  as  to  justify  his  expression. 
But,  whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  these 
indefinite  words,  they  never  can  be  allowed  to  out- 
weigh the  written  dimensions  and  the  local  indica- 
tions, which  show  that  the  Temple  never  could  have 
extended  more  than  600  feet  from  the  western  wall. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  conclusion  that  if 
the  Temple  were  only  600  feet  square,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  space  within  its  walls  for  all  the 
courts  and  buildings  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  in 
the  Talmud.  This  difficulty,  however,  has  no  real 
■ foundation  in  fact,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  interior 
may  have  been  arranged,  so  as  to  meet  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  will  be  explained  in  treating  of 
the  Temple.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  seems  im- 
possible to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
square  space  indicated  by  shading  in  the  plan  (wood- 
cut  No.  4)  was  the  exact  area  occupied  by  the 
Jewish  Temple  as  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  as  described 
by  Josephus. 

II.  Hippicus. — Of  all  the  towers  that  once  adorned 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  only  one  now  exists  in  any- 
thing like  a state  of  perfection.  Being  in  the  centre 
of  the  citadel,  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  points  of 
the  city,  it  strikes  the  traveller’s  eye  whichever 
way  he  turns  ; and  from  its  prominence  now,  and 
the  importance  which  Josephus  ascribes  to  the  tower 
Hippicus,  it  has  been  somewhat  hastily  assumed 
that  the  two  are  identical.  The  reasons,  however, 
against  this  assumption  are  too  cogent  to  allow  of  the 
identity  being  admitted.  Josephus  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Hippicus  as  25  cubits,  or  37|  feet  square, 
whereas  the  tower  in  the  citadel  is  56  feet  6 inches 
by  70  feet  3 inches  (Rob.  B.  R.  1st  ed.  i.  456),  and, 
as  Josephus  never  diminishes  the  size  of  anything 
Jewish,  this  alone  should  make  us  pause.  Even  if' 
we  are  to  assume  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  great 
towers  built  by  Herod,  as  far  as  its  architecture  is 
concerned,  it  may  as  well  be  Phasaelus  or  Mariamne 
as  Hippicus.  Indeed  its  dimensions  accord  with  the 
first  named  of  these  far  better  than  with  the  last. 
But  the  great  test  is  the  locality,  and  unfortunately 
the  tower  in  the  citadel  hardly  agrees  in  this  respect 
in  one  point  with  the  description  of  Josephus.  In  the 
first  place  he  makes  it  a corner  tower,  whereas  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  the  tower  in  the  citadel  must  have 
been  in  a re-entering  angle  of  the  wall,  as  it  is  now. 
In  the  next  he  says  it  was  “over  against  Psephinus” 
( B . J.  v.  4,  §3),  which  never  could  be  said  of  this 
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er.  Again,  in  the  same  passage,  he  describes 
three  towers  as  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
1.  If  this  were  so,  the  two  others  must  have 
r in  his  time  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where 
Herod  never  would  have  placed  them.  They  also  are 
said  to  have  stood  on  a height,  whereas  eastward 
of  the  citadel  the  ground  falls  rapidly.  Add  to  the 
that  the  position  of  the  army  of  Titus  when  he  sat 
down  before  Jerusalem  is  in  itself  almost  sufficient 
to  settle  the  point.  After  despatching  the  10th 
Legion  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  he  located  himself 
with  the  principal  division  of  his  army  opposite 
the  Tower  Psephinus,  but  his  right  wing  “ fortified 
itself  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and  was  distant 
in  like  manner  about  two  stadia  from  the  city” 
(B.  J.  v.  3,  §5).  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
apply  this  passage  to  the  tower  in  the  citadel, 
against  which  no  attack  ever  was  made  or  in- 
tended. Indeed  at  no  period  of  the  siege  did  Titus 
attempt  to  storm  the  walls  situated  on  the  heights. 
His  attack  was  made  from  the  northern  plateau, 
and  it  was  there  that  his  troops  were  encamped, 
and  consequently  it  must  have  been  opposite  the 
angle  now  occupied  by  the  remains  called  the  Kasr 
Jalud  that  they  were  placed.  From  the  context  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  they  could  have  been 
encamped  in  the  valley  opposite  the  present  citadel. 

These,  and  other  objections  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequel,  seem  fatal  to  the  idea  of  the  tower  in 
the  citadel  being  the  one  Josephus  alludes  to.  But 
at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  present  city  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  of  bevelled 
masonry  and  large  stones,  like  those  of  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  (Rob.  B.  R.  i.  471  ; Schultz,  95; 
Krafft,  37,  &c.),  whose  position  answers  so  completely 
every  point  of  the  locality  of  Hippicus  as  described 
by  Josephus,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
marks  the  site  of  this  celebrated  edifice.  It  stood 
and  stands  “ on  the  northern  side  of  the  old  wall  ” 
— “ on  a height,”  the  very  highest  point  in  the 
town — “ over  against  Psephinus  ” — “ is  a corner 
tower,”  and  just  such  a one  as  would  naturally  be 
taken  as  the  starting  point  for  the  description  of  the 
walls.  Indeed,  if  it  had  happened  that  the  Kasr 
JaMd  were  as  well  preserved  as  the  tower  in  the 
citadel,  or  that  the  latter  had  retained  only  two  or 
three  courses  of  its  masonry,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  no  one  would  have  doubted  that  the  Kasr  Jalud 
was  the  Hippicus ; but  with  that  tendency  which 
prevails  to  ascribe  a name  to  what  is  prominent 
rather  than  to  what  is  less  obvious,  these  remains 
have  been  overlooked,  and  difficulties  have  been 
consequently  introduced  into  the . description  of  the 
city,  which  have  hitherto  seemed  almost  insuperable. 

III.  Walls. — Assuming  therefore  for  the  present 
that  the  Kasr  Jalud,  as  these  ruins  are  now  popu- 
larly called,  is  the  remains  of  the  Hippicus,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  either  the  direction  or 
the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  described  by 
Josephus  ( B . J.  v.  4,  §2),  and  as  shown  in  Plate  I. 

The  first  or  old  wall  began  on  the  north  at  the 
tower  called  Hippicus,  and,  extending  to  the  Xystus, 
joined  the  council  house,  and  ended  at  the  west 
cloister  of  the  temple.  Its  southern  direction  is 
described  as  passing  the  gate  of  the  Essenes  (pro- 
bably the  modern  Jaffa  gate),  and,  bending  above 
the  fountain  of  Siloam,  it  reached  Ophel,  and  was 
joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  temple.  The 
importance  of  this  last  indication  will  be  apparent 
in  the  sequel  when  speaking  of  the  third  wall. 

The  second  wall  began  at  the  gate  Genhath,  in 
the  old  wall,  probably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  passed 
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round  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  enclosing, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  great  valley  of  the 
Tyropoeon,  which  leads  up  to  the  Damascus  gate  ; 
and  then,  proceeding  southward,  joined  the  fortress 
Antonia.  Recent  discoveries  of  old  bevelled  masonry 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Damascus  gate 
leave  little  doubt  but  that,  so  far  at  least,  its  direc- 
tion was  identical  with  that  of  the  modern  wall ; 
and  some  part  at  least  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is  probably 
built  on  its  foundations. 

The  third  wall  was  not  commenced  till  twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  when  it  was 
undertaken  by  king  Herod  Agrippa ; and  was 
intended  to  enclose  the  suburbs  which  had  grown 
out  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  city,  which  before 
this  had  been  left  exposed  (R.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  It 
began  at  the  Hippicus,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  opposite  the  monu- 
ment of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  ; it  then  passed 
by  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  kings — a well- 
known  locality — and  turning  south  at  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Fuller,  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley 
called  the  valley  of  Kedron.  This  last  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  point  in  the  description.  If 
the  temple  had  extended  the  whole  width  of  the 
modern  Haram  area,  this  wall  must  have  joined  its 
northern  cloister,  or  if  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  temple  were  covered  by  the  tower  Antonia  it 
might  have  been  said  to  have  extended  to  that  fort- 
ress, but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  it  could  have  passed  outside  the  present 
Haram  wall  so  as  to  meet  the  old  wall  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  temple,  where  Josephus  in  his 
description  makes  the  ,old  Wall  end.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
except  the  one  pointed  out  above,  that  the  temple 
was  only  600  feet  square  ; that  the  space  between 
the  temple  and  the  valley  of  Kedron  was  not  en- 
closed within  the  walls  till  Agrippa’s  time,  and  that 
the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  the  identical 
wall  built  by  that  king — a solution  which  not  only 
accords  with  the  words  of  Josephus  but  with  all 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  place. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  Josephus’s  description 
(R.  J.  v.  4,  §2)  of  the  immense  stones  of  which 
this  wall  was  constructed,  fully  bears  out  the 
appearance  of  the  great  stones  at  the  angles,  and 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  supposing,  on 
account  of  their  magnificence,  that  they  are  parts  of 
the  substructure  of  the  Temple  proper. 

After  describing  these  walls,  Josephus  adds  that 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  was  33  stadia, 
or  nearly  four  English  miles,  which  is  as  near  as 
may  be  the  extent  indicated  by  the  localities.  He 
then  adds  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §3)  that  the  number  of 
towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  the  middle  wall 
40,  and  the  new  wall  99.  Taking  the  distance 
of  these  towers  as  150  feet  from  centre  to  centre, 
which  is  probably  very  near  the  truth  on  the 
average,  the  first  and  last  named  walls  are  as 
nearly  as  may  be  commensurate,  but  the  middle 
wall  is  so  much  too  short  that  either  we  must 
assume  a mistake  somewhere,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  Josephus  enumerated  the  towers  not 
only  to  where  it  ended  at  the  Antonia,  but  round 
the  Antonia  and  temple  to  where  it  joined  the  old 
wall  above  Siloam.  With  this  addition  the  150 
feet  again  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  with  the  localities.  Altogether 
it  appears  that  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
walls  is  not  now  a matter  admitting  of  much  con- 
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troversy,  and  probably  would  ne\  er  have  been  so,  but 
for  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  will  be  alluded 
to  hereafter. 

IV.  Antonia. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
walls,  it  may  be  well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the 
Turris  Antonia , as  far  as  the  data  at  our  command 
will  admit.  It  certainly  was  attached  to  the 
temple  buildings,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  them  ; 
but  whether  covering  the  whole  space,  or  only  a 
portion,  has  been  much  disputed.  After  stating 
that  the  temple  was  foursquare,  and  a stadium  on 
each  side,  Josephus  goes  on  to  say  (R.  J.  v.  5, 
§2),  that  with  Antonia  it  was  six  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. The  most  obvious  conclusion  from  this 
would  be  that  the  Antonia  was  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  temple  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
diagram  (woodcut  No.  5),  where  A marks  the 
Temple,  and  B Antonia,  according  to  this  theory.  In 
other  words,  it  assumes  that  the  Antonia  occupied 
practically  the  platform  on  which  the  so-called 
Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  locality  to  contradict  such  an  assumption 
(see  R.  J.  vi.  5,  §4).  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  of 
the  Sakhra  being  the  highest  rock  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  would  confirm  all  we  are  told  of  the 
situation  of  the  Jewish  citadel.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  facts  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
siege  which  render  such  a view  nearly  if  not  quite 
untenable. 
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It  is  said  that  when  Titus  reviewed  his  army  on 
Bezetha  (R.  J.  v.  9,  §1),  the  Jews  looked  on  from 
the  north  wall  of  the  temple.  If  Antonia,  on 
higher  ground,  and  probably  with  higher  walls, 
had  intervened,  this  could  not  have  been  possible ; 
and  the  expression  must  have  been  that  they  looked 
on  from  the  walls  of  Antonia.  We  have  also  a pas- 
sage (R.  J.  v.  7,  §3)  which  makes  this  even  clearer ; 
it  is  there  asserted  that  “ John  and  his  faction 
defended  themselves  from  the  tower  Antonia,  and 
from  the  northern  cloisters  of  the  temple,  and 
fought  the  Romans”  (from  the  context  evidently 
simultaneously)  “ before  the  monument  of  king 
Alexander.”  We  are  therefore  forced  to  adopt  the 
alternative,  -which  the  words  of  Josephus  equally 
justify,  that  the  Antonia  was  a tower  or  keep  at- 
tached to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  as 
shown  in  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  words  of  Josephus 
hardly  justify  any  other  interpretation  ; for  he  says 
(R.  J.  v.  5,  §8)  that  “ it  was  situated  at  the  corner 
of  two  cloisters  of  the  court  of  the  temple — of  that 
on  the  west,  and  that  on  the  north.”  Probably  it 
was  surrounded  by  a wall,  enclosing  courts  and  other 
appurtenances  of  a citadel,  and  with  its  enclosing 
wall  at  least  two  stadia  in  circuit.  It  may  have 
been  two  and  a half,  or  even  three,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  (woodcut  No.  6),  where  C marks  the  size 
and  position  of  the  Antonia  on  the  supposition  that 
its  entire  circumference  was  two  stadia,  and  D D 
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the  size  it  would  attain  if  only  three  of  its  sides 
were  counted,  and  if  Josephus  did  not  reckon 
the  four  stadia  of  the  temple  as  a fixed  quantity, 
and  deducted  the  part  covered  by  the  fortress  from 
the  whole  sum ; but  in  this  instance  we  have  no 
local  indication  to  guide  us.  The  question  has 
become  one  of  no  very  great  importance,  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  if  the  Temple  was  only  600  feet 
square,  it  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  Haram  area,  and  consequently  that 
neither  was  the  “ pool  of  Bethesda,”  its  northern 
ditch,  nor  the  rock  on  which  the  governor’s  house 
now  stands  its  rock  foundation.  With  the  temple 
area  fixed  as  above,  by  no  hypothesis  could  it  be 
made  to  stretch  as  far  as  that ; and  the  object, 
therefore,  which  many  topographers  had  in  view  in 
extending  the  dimensions,  must  now  be  abandoned. 

V.  Hills  and  Valleys.  — Notwithstanding  the 
very  great  degree  of  certainty  with  which  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  the  position  of  the  Hippicus,  and  the 
direction  of  the  walls  may  be  determined,  there  are 
still  one  or  two  points  within  the  city,  the  positions 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  fixed  in  so  satisfactory  a 
manner.  Topographers  are  still  at  issue  as  to  the 
true  direction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon 
valley,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the  position  of 
Acra,  and  various  smaller  points  dependent  on  the 
fixation  of  these  two.  Fortunately  the  determi- 
nation of  these  points  has  no  bearing  whatever  on 
any  of  the  great  historical  questions  arising  out  of 
the  topography ; and  though  it  would  no  doubt  be 
satisfactory  if  they  could  be  definitively  settled, 
they  are  among  the  least  important  points  that 
arise  in  discussing  the  descriptions  of  Josephus. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  true  course  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley  is  caused  by 
our  inability  to  determine  whether  Josephus,  in  de- 
scribing the  city  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §1),  limits  his  descrip- 
tion to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  properly  so  called,  as 
circumscribed  by  the  first  or  old  wall,  or  whether 
he  includes  the  city  of  David  also,  and  speaks  of  the 
whole  city  as  enclosed  by  the  third  or  great  wall 
of  Agrippa.  In  the  first  case  the  Tyropoeon  must 
have  been  the  depression  leading  from  a spot  oppo- 
site the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple  towards 
the  Jaffa  gate ; in  the  second  it  was  the  great  valley 
leading  from  the  same  point  northwards  towards 
the  Damascus  gate. 

The  principal  reason  for  adopting  the  first  hypo- 
thesis arises  from  the  words  of  Josephus  himself, 
who  describes  the  Tyropoeon  as  an  open  space  or 
depression  within  the  city,  at  “ which  the  corre- 
sponding rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  end”  (B.  J. 
v.  4,  §1).  This  would  exactly  answer  the  position 
of  a valley  running  to  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  conse- 
quently within  the  old  Weills,  and  would  apply  to 
such  a ravine  as  might  easily  have  been  obliterated 
by  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  after  times  ; but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  made  applicable 
to  such  a valley  as  that  running  towards  the  Da- 
mascus gate,  which  must  have  had  a wall  on  either 
side,  and  the  slope  of  which  is  so  gradual,  that  then, 
as  now,  the  “ rows  of  houses  ” might — though  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  must — have  run 
across  it  without  interruption.  We  cannot  indeed 
apply  the  description  to  this  valley,  unless  we 
assume  that  the  houses  were  built  close  up  to  the 
old  wall,  so  as  to  leave  almost  no  plain  space  in 
front  of  it,  or  that  the  formation  of  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  was  originally  steeper  and  narrower 
than  it  now  is.  On  the  whole,  this  view  presents 
perhaps  less  difficulty  than  the  obliteration  of  the 


other  valley,  which  its  most  zealous  advocates  are 
now  forced  to  admit,  after  the  most  patient  search ; 
added  to  the  difficulty  that  must  have  existed  in 
carrying  the  old  wall  across  its  gorge,  which  Jose- 
phus would  have  hinted  at  had  it  existed. 

The  direct  evidence  seems  so  nearly  balanced,  that, 
either  hypothesis  might  be  adopted  if  we  were  con- 
tent to  fix  the  position  of  the  hill  Acra  from  that 
of  this  valley,  as  is  usually  done,  instead  of  from 
extraneous  evidence,  as  we  fortunately  are  able  to  do 
with  tolerable  certainty  in  this  matter. 

In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  12th 
and  13th  books  of  the  Antiquities,  Josephus  com- 
monly uses  the  word  VA tcpa  as  the  corresponding 
term  to  the  Hebrew  word  Metzudah,  translated 
stronghold,  fortress,  and  tower  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  when  speaking  of  the  fortress  which 
adjoined  the  Temple  in  the  north  ; and  if  we 
might  assume  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  tower 
Acra  were  one  and  the  same  place,  the  question 
might  be  considered  as  settled. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  so,  for  in  de- 
scribing the  “upper  market  place,”  which  was  called 
the  “citadel”  by  David  ( B.J . v.  4,  §1),  Josephus 
uses  the  word  ippovpiov,  which  he  also  applies  to 
the  Acra  after  it  was  destroyed  (Ant.  xiii.  16,  §5), 
or  B apis,  as  the  old  name  apparently  immediately 
before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  by  him  called 
the  Antonia  (Ant.  xviii.  iv.  3). 

It  is  also  only  by  assuming  that  the  Acra  was  on 
the  temple  hill  that  we  can  understand  the  position 
of  the  valley  which  the  Asamoneans  filled  up.  It 
certainly  was  not  the  northern  part  of  the  Tyropoeon 
which  is  apparent  at  the  present  day,  nor  the  other 
valley  to  the  westward,  the  filling  up  of  which 
would  not  have  joined  the  city  to  the  Temple  (B.  J. 
v.  4,  §1).  It  could  only  have  been  a transverse 
valley  running  in  the  direction  of,  and  nearly  in  the 
position  of,  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

It  is  true  that  Josephus  describes  the  citadel  or 
Acra  of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xiii.  4,  9)  as  situated  in  the 
“ lower  city”  (eyrfj  Kara  tv6\zi,  xii.  5,  §4,  B.  J.  i. 
1,  §4),  which  would  equally  apply  to  either  of  the 
assumed  sites,  were  it  not  that  he  qualifies  it  by 
saying  that  it  was  built  so  high  as  to  dominate  the 
Temple,  and  at  the  same  time  lying  close  to  it 
(Ant.  xii.  9,  §3),  which  can  only  apply  to  a building 
situated  on  the  Temple  hill.  It  must  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  whole  of  the  Temple  hill  is  very 
much  lower  than  the  hill  on  which  the  city  itself 
was  located,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Temple  and 
its  adjuncts  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  called  the 
lower  city,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other 
half,  which,  from  the  superior  elevation  of  the  pla- 
teau on  which  it  stands,  is  truly  the  upper  city. 

If  we  adopt  this  view,  it  will  account  for  the 
great  levelling  operations  which  at  one  time  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
Haram  area,  and  the  marks  of  which  have  been 
always  a puzzle  to  antiquaries.  These  are  utterly 
unmeaning  on  any  hypothesis  yet  suggested,  for  so 
far  from  contributing  to  the  defence  of  any  work 
erected  here,  their  effect  from  then  position  must 
have  been  the  very  reverse.  But  if  we  admit  that 
they  were  the  works  which  occupied  the  Jews  for 
three  years  of  incessant  labour  (Ant.  xiii.  7,  §6) 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Acra,  their  appearance 
is  at  once  accounted  for,  and  the  description  of 
Josephus  made  plain. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  correct,  the  word 
a /uKp'iKvpTos  (B.  J.  v.  6,  §1),  about  which  so  much 
controversy  has  been  raised,  must  be  translate.! 
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“ sloping  down  on  either  side,”  a meaning  which  it 
will  bear  equally  as  well  as  “ gibbous,”  which  is 
usually  affixed  to  it,  and  which  only  could  be  applied 
.f  the  hill  within  the  old  wall  were  indicated. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  question,  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  citadel  Acra 
were  one  and  the  same  place.  That  Acra  was  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  side  of  the  Temple,  on  the  same 
hill,  and  probably  on  the  same  spot,  originally  occu- 
pied by  David  as  the  stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam. 

v.  7-9),  and  near  where  Baris  and  Antonia  after- 
wards stood  ; and  consequently  that  the  great  north- 
ern depression  running  towards  the  Damascus  gate 
is  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  and  that  the  valley  of  the 
Asamoneans  was  a transverse  cut,  separating  the 
hill  Bezetha  from  the  Acra  or  citadel  on  the  Temple 
hill. 

If  this  view  of  the  internal  topography  of  the 
city  be  granted,  the  remaining  hills  and  valleys  fall 
into  their  places  easily  and  as  a matter  of  course. 
The  citadel,  or  upper  market-place  of  Josephus, 
was  the  modern  Zion,  or  the  city  enclosed  within 
the  old  wall ; Acra  was  the  ancient  Zion,  or  the 
hill  on  which  the  Temple,  the  City  of  David,  Baris, 
Acra,  and  Antonia,  stood.  It  lay  over  against  the 
other  ; and  apparently  between  these  two,  in  the 
valley,  stood  the  lower  city,  and  the  place  called 
Millo.  Bezetha  was  the  well-defined  hill  to  the 
north  of  the  Temple,  just  beyond  the  valley  in 
which  the  Piscina  Probatica  was  situated.  The 
fourth  hill  which  Josephus  enumerates,  but  does 
not  name,  must  have  been  the  ridge  between  the 
last-named  valley  and  that  of  the  Tyropoeon,  and 
was  separated  from  the  Temple  hill  by  the  valley  of 
the  Asamoneans.  The  other  minor  localities  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  sequel  as  they  occur  in  order. 

VI.  Population — There  is  no  point  in  which  the 
exaggeration  in  which  Josephus  occasionally  in- 
dulges is  more  apparent  than  in  speaking  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were 
dead  ; no  record  remained ; and  to  magnify  the 
greatness  of  the  city  was  a compliment  to  the 
prowess  of  the  conquerors.  Still  the  assertions  that 
three  millions  were  collected  at  the  Passover  ( B . J. 

vi.  9,  §3)  ; that  a million  of  people  perished  in  the 
siege;  that  100,000  escaped,  &c.,  are  so  childish, 
that  it  is  surprising  any  one  could  ever  have  re- 
peated them.  Even  the  more  moderate  calculation 
of  Tacitus  of  600,000  inhabitants,  is  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  probability .k 

Placing  the  Hippicus  on  the  farthest  northern 
point  possible,  and  consequently  extending  the  walls 
as  far  as  either  authority  or  local  circumstances 
will  admit,  still  the  area  within  the  old  walls 
never  could  have  exceeded  180  acres.  Assuming, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  site  of  the  present 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  outside  the  old 
walls,  this  area  must  be  reduced  to  120  or  130 
acres  ; but  taking  it  at  the  larger  area,  its  power  of 
accommodating  such  a multitude  as  Josephus  de- 
scribes may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a recent 
example.  The  great  Exhibition  Building  of  1851 
covered  18  acres — just  a tenth  of  this.  On  three 
days  near  its  closing  100,000  or  105,000  persons 
visited  it;  but  it  is  not  assumed  that  more  than 
from  60,000  to  70,000  were  under  its  roof  at  the 


k It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  with  the  moderate 
Sgures  of  Jeremiah  (lii.  28-30)  where  he  enumerates 
the  number  of  persons  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebu- 
thadnezzar  in  three  deportations  from  both  city  and 
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same  moment.  Any  one  who  was  m the  building 
on  these  days  will  recollect  how  impossible  it  was 
j to  move  from  one  place  to  another  ; how  frightful 
in  fact  the  crush  was  both  in  the  galleries  and  on 
i the  floor,  and  that  in  many  places  even  standing 
loom  could  hardly  be  obtained ; yet  if  600,000  or 

700.000  people  were  in  Jerusalem  after  the  fall  of 
the  outer  wall  (almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege), 
the  crowd  there  must  have  been  denser  than  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  ; eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  or  fight- 
ing, literally  impossible ; and  considering  how  the 
site  of  a town  must  be  encumbered  with  buildings, 

300.000  in  Jerusalem  would  have  been  more 
crowded  than  were  the  sight-seers  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  its  most  crowded  moments. 

But  fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  such  vague 
data  as  these,  bio  town  in  the  east  can  be  pointed 
out  where  each  inhabitant  has  not  at  least  50  square 
yards  on  an  average  allowed  to  him.  In  some  of 
the  crowded  cities  of  the  west,  such  as  parts  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Hamburgh,  &c.,  the  space  is 
reduced  to  about  30  yards  to  each  inhabitant ; but 
this  only  applies  to  the  poorest  and  more  crowded 
places,  with  houses  many  stories  high,  not  to  cities 
containing  palaces  and  public  buildings.  London, 
on  the  other  hand,  averages  200  yards  of  superficial 
space  for  every  person  living  within  its  precincts. 
But,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion of  Jerusalem  must  have  stood  nearly  as  fol- 
lows:— Taking  the  area  of  the  city  enclosed  by 
the  two  old  walls  at  750,000  yards,  and  that 
enclosed  by  the  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  we 
have  2,250,000  for  the  whole.  Taking  the  popu- 
lation of  the  old  city  at  the  probable  number  of 
one  person  to  50  yards  we  have  15,000,  and  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  30  yards  we  should  have 

25.000  inhabitants  for  the  old  city.  And  at  100 
yards  to  each  individual  in  the  new  city  about 

15.000  more  ; so  that  the  population  of  Jerusalem, 
in  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity,  may  have  amounted 
to  from  30,000  to  45,000  souls,  but  could  hardly 
ever  have  reached  50,000 ; and  assuming  that  in 
times  of  festival  one-half  were  added  to  this  amount, 
which  is  an  extreme  estimate,  there  may  have  been 

60.000  or  70,000  in  the  city  when  Titus  came  up 
against  it.  As  no  one  would  stay  in  a beleaguered 
city  who  had  a home  to  flee  to,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  men  who  came  up  to  fight  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  would  equal  the  number  of  women  and 
children  who  would  seek  refuge  elsewhere  ; so  that 
the  probability  is  that  about  the  usual  population 
of  the  city  were  in  it  at  that  time. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  army  which 
Titus  brought  up  against  Jerusalem  did  not  exceed 
from  25,000  to  30,000  effective  men  of  all  arms, 
which,  taking  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  is  about 
the  number  that  would  be  required  to  attack  a 
fortified  town  defended  by  from  8000  to  10,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Had  the  garrison 
been  more  numerous  the  siege  would  have  been  im- 
probable, but  taking  the  whole  incidents  of  Jo- 
sephus’s narrative,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  Jews  ever  could  have  mustered 

10.000  combatants  at  any  period  of  the  siege ; half 
that  number  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  The 
main  interest  this  question  has  in  a topographical 
point  of  view,  is  the  additional  argument  it  affords 


province  as  only  4600,  .though  they  seem  to  have 
swept  off  every  one  who  could  go,  nearly  depopulating 
the  place. 
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for  placing  Hippicus  as  far  north  as  it  has  been 
placed  above,  and  generally  to  extend  the  walls  to 
the  greatest  extent  justifiable,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate a population  at  all  worthy  of  the  greatness 
of  the  city.  It  is  also  interesting  as  showing  the 
utter  impossibility  of  the  argument  of  those  who 
would  except  the  whole  north-west  corner  of  the 
present  city  from  the  old  walls,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  a site  outside  the 
walls,  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  narrative. 

VII.  Zion. — One  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
has  perplexed  most  authors  in  examining  the  ancient 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  correct  fixation  of 
the  locality  of  the  sacred  Mount  of  Zion.  It  cannot 
be  disputed  that  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
downwards  to  the  present  day,  this  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  western  hill  on  which  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  now  stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood. 

Notwithstanding  this  it  seems  equally  certain 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  Titus,  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the 
eastern  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 

Unfortunately  the  name  Zion  is  not  found  in 
the  works  of  Josephus,  so  that  we  have  not  his 
assistance,  which  would  be  invaluable  in  this  case, 
and  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly 
asserts  the  identity  of  the  hills  Moriah  and  Zion, 
though  many  which  cannot  well  be  understood 
without  this  assumption.  The  cumulative  proof, 
however,  is  such  as  almost  perfectly  to  supply  this 
want. 

From  the  passages  in  2 Sam.  v.  7,  and  1 Chr. 
xi.  5-8,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Zion  and  the  city  of 
David  were  identical,  for  it  is  there  said,  “ David 
took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city  of 
David.”  “ And  David  dwelt  in  the  castle,  there- 
fore they  called  it  the  city  of  David.  And  he  built 
the  city  round  about,  even  from  Millo  round  about, 
and  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city.”  This  last 
expression  would  seem  to  separate  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  was  repaired,  from  that  of  David 
which  was  built,  though  it  is  scarcely  distinct 
enough  to  be  relied  upon.  Besides  these,  perhaps 
the  most  distinct  passage  is  that  in  the  48th  Psalm, 
verse  2,  where  it  is  said,  “Beautiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King,” 
which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  apply  to  the 
modem  Zion,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the 
city.  There  are  also  a great  many  passages  in 
the  Bible  where  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a separate 
city  from  Jerusalem,  as  for  instance,  “ For  out  of 
Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  a remnant,  and  they  that 
escape  out  of  Mount  Zion”  (2  K.  xix.  31).  “ Do 

good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion ; build  thou 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem”  (Ps.  li.  18).  “ The  Lord 

shall  yet  comfort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jeru- 
salem” (Zech.  i.  17).  “ For  the  people  shall  dwell 

in  Zion  at  Jerusalem”  (Is.  xxx.  19).  “The  Lord 
shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from 
Jerusalem”  (Joel  iii.  16;  Am.  i.  2).  There  are 
also  numberless  passages  in  which  Zion  is  spoken 
of  as  a Holy  place  in  such  terms  as  are  never 
applied  to  Jerusalem  and  which  can  only  be 
understood  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Temple  Mount. 
Such  expressions,  for  instance,  as  “ I set  my  king 
on  my  holy  hill  of  Zion  ” (Ps.  ii.  6) — “ The  Lord 
loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings 
of  Jacob  ” (Ps.  lxxxvii.  2) — “ The  Lord  has  chosen 
Zion”  (Ps.  cxxxii.  13) — “The  city  of  the  Lord, 
the  Zion  of  the  holy  one  of  Israel  ” (Is.  lx.  14) — 
‘ Arise  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion  to  the  Lord  ” 


(Jer.  xxxi.  6) — “Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I am  re- 
turned to  Zion”  (Zech.  viii.  3) — “ I am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  dwelling  in  Zion,  my  holy  mountain” 
(Joel  iii.  17) — “ For  the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion  ” 
(Joel  iii.  21),  and  many  others,  which  will  occur 
to  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,, 
seem  to  us  to  indicate  plainly  the  hill  of  the 
Temple.  Substitute  the  word  Jerusalem  for  Zion 
in  these  passages,  and  we  feel  at  once  how  it  grates 
on  the  ear ; for  such  epithets  as  these  are  never 
applied  to  that  city  ; on  the  contrary,  if  there  is  a 
curse  uttered,  or  term  of  disparagement,  it  is  seldom 
applied  to  Zion,  but  always  to  her  unfortunate 
sister,  Jerusalem.  It  is  never  said, — The  Lord 
dwelleth  in  Jerusalem  ; or,  loveth  Jerusalem ; of 
any  such  expression,  which  surely  would  have  oc- 
curred, had  Jerusalem  and  Zion  been  one  and  the 
same  place,  as  they  now  are,  and  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been.  Though  these  cannot  be  taken 
as  absolute  proof,  they  certainly  amount  to  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  Zion  and  the  Temple 
Hill  were  one  and  the  same  place.  There  is  one 
curious  passage,  however,  which  is  scarcely  intelli- 
gible on  any  other  hypothesis  than  this  ; it  is  known 
that  the  sepulchres  of  David  and  his  successors 
were  on  Mount  Zion,  or  in  the  city  of  David,  but 
the  wicked  king  Ahaz  for  his  crimes  was  buried  in 
Jerusalem,  “in  the  city,”  and  “ not  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings  ” (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Jehoram 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  20)  narrowly  escaped  the  same  punish- 
ment, and  the  distinction  is  so  mai'ked  that  it 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  modern  sepulchre  of 
David  ( Neby  Baud ) is,  and  always  must  have  been 
in  Jerusalem  ; not,  as  the  Bible  expressly  tells  us, 
in  the  city  of  David,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  city  of  the  Jebusites. 

When  from  the  Old  Test,  we  turn  to  the  Books  of 
the  Maccabees,  we  come  to  some  passages  written 
by  persons  who  certainly  were  acquainted  with 
the  localities,  which  seem  to  fix  the  site  of  Zion 
with  a considerable  amount  of  certainty ; as,  for 
instance,  “ They  "went  up  into  Mount  Zion,  and 
saw  the  sanctuary  desolate  and  the  altar  pro- 
faned, and  the  shrubs  growing  in  the  courts  as.  a 
forest”  (1  Macc.  iv.  37  and  60).  “ After  this 

went  Nicanor  up  to  Mount  Zion,  and  there  came 
out  of  the  sanctuary  certain  persons”  (1  Macc. 
vii.  33),  and  several  others,  which  seem  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  at  that  time  Zion  and  the  Temple 
Hill  were  considered  one  and  the  same  place. 
It  may  also  be  added  that  the  Rabbis  with  one 
accord  place  the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
though  their  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  may 
be  valueless,  still  their  traditions  ought  to  have 
been  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  their  being  con- 
sidered as  authorities  on  a merely  topographical 
point  of  this  sort.  There  is  also  a passage  in  Nehe- 
miah  (iii.  16)  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  next 
section,  and  which,  added  to  the  above,  seems  to 
leave  very  little  doubt  that  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Zion  was  applied  to  the  eastern  and  not 
to  the  western  hill  of  Jerusalem. 

VIII.  Topography  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. — 
The  only  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  extensive  in 
form  as  to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a topographical 
description,  is  that  found  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
and  although  it  is  hardly  sufficiently  distinct  to  en- 
able us  to  settle  all  the  moot  points,  it  contains 
such  valuable  indications  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
the  most  attentive  examination. 

The  easiest  way  to  arrive  at  any  correct  conclu- 
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sion  legarding  it,  it.  to  take  first  the  description  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Walls  in  ch.  xii.  (31-40),  and 
drawing  such  a diagram  as  this,  we  easily  get  at  the 
main  features  of  the  old  wall  at  least. 


FISHCATE 


The  order  of  procession  was  that  the  princes  of 
Judah  went  up  upon  the  wall  at  some  point  as 
nearly  as  possible  opposite  to  the  Temple,  and  one 
half  of  them,  turning  to  the  right,  went  towards 
the  dung-gate,  “ and  at  the  fountain-gate,  which 
was  over  against  them  ” (or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
opposite  or  Temple  side  of  the  city),  “ went  up  by 
the  stairs  of  the  city  of  David  at  the  going  up  of 
the  wall,  above  the  house  of  David,  even  unto  the 
water-gate  eastward.”  The  water-gate  therefore 
was  one  of  the  southern  gates  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  stairs  that  led  up  to  it  are  here  identified  with 
those  of  the  city  of  David,  and  consequently  with 
Zion. 

The  other  party  turned  to  the  left,  or  north- 
wards, and  passed  from  beyond  the  tower  of  the 
furnaces  even  “ unto  the  broad  wall,”  and  passing 
the  gate  of  Ephraim,  the  old  gate,  the  fish-gate, 
the  towers  of  Hananeel  and  Meah,  to  the  sheep- 
gate,  “ stood  still  in  the  prison-gate,”  as  the  other 
party  had  in  the  water-gate.  “ So  stood  the  two 
companies  of  them  that  gave  thanks  in  the  house 
of  God.” 

If  from  this  we  turn  to  the  third  chapter,  which 
gives  a description  of  the  repairs  of  the  wall,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  all  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  first  sixteen  verses,  with  those  enu- 
merated in  the  12th  chapter.  The  repairs  began 
at  the  sheep-gate  on  the  north  side,  and  in  im- 
mediate proximity  with  the  Temple,  and  all  the 
places  named  in  the  dedication  are  again  named, 
but  in  the  reverse  order,  till  we  come  to  the  tower 
of  the  furnaces,  which  if  not  identical  with  the 
tower  in  the  citadel,  so  often  mistaken  for  the  Hip- 
picus,  must  at  least  have  stood  very  near  to  it. 
Mention  is  then  made,  but  now  in  the  direct  order  of 
the  dedication,  of  “ the  valley-gate,”  the  “ dung- 
gate,”  “ the  fountain-gate and  lastly,  the  “ stairs 
that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David.”  Between 
these  last  two  places  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
pool  of  Siloah  and  the  king’s  garden,  so  that  we  have 
long  passed  the  so-called  sepulchre  of  David  on  the 
modern  Zion,  and  are  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  Temple  ; most  probably  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  city  of  David  and  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. What  follows  is  most  important  (verse 
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16),  “After  him  repaired  Neliemiah,  the  son  of 
Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Bethzur,  unto 
the  place  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David, 
and  to  the  pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the 
house  of  the  mighty.”  This  passage,  when  taken 
with  the  context,  seems  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to 
set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  city 
of  David,  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and  con- 
sequently of  Zion,  all  which  could  not  be  men- 
tioned after  Siloah  if  placed  where  modern  tradition 
has  located  them. 

If  the  chapter  ended  with  the  16th  verse,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  sites  men- 
tioned above,  but  unfortunately  we  have,  according 
to  this  view,  retraced  our  steps  very  nearly  to 
the  point  from  which  we  started,  and  have  got 
through  only  half  the  places  enumerated.  Two 
hypotheses  may  be  suggested  to  account  for  this 
difficulty ; the  one  that  there  was  then,  as  in  the 
time  of  Josephus,  a second' wall,  and  that  the  re- 
maining names  refer  to  it ; the  other  that  the  first 
16  verses  refer  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
remaining  16  to  those  of  the  city  of  David.  An 
attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  case. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  places  repaired,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  chapter,  we  have  two  which  we 
know  from  the  description  of  the  dedication  really 
belonged  to  the  Temple.  The  prison-court  (iii.  25), 
which  must  have  been  connected  with  the  prison- 
gate,  and,  as  shown  by  the  order  of  the  dedication, 

; to  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple,  is 
here  also  connected  with  the  king’s  high  house ; 
all  this  clearly  referring,  as  shown  above,  to  the 
castle  of  David,  which  originally  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Turris  Antonia.  We  have  on  the  opposite 
side  the  “ water-gate,”  mentioned  in  the  next  verse 
to  Ophel,  and  consequently  as  clearly  identified  with 
the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple.  We  have  also  the 
horse-gate,  that  by  which  Athaliah  was  taken  out 
of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  16  ; 2 Chr.  xxiii.  15),  which 
Josephus  states  led  to  the  Kedron  {Ant.  ix.  7,  § 3), 
and  which  is  here  mentioned  as  connected  with  the 
priests’  houses,  and  probably,  therefore,  a part  of 
the  Temple.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  house  of 
Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  and  of  the  eastern  gate, 
probably  that  of  the  Temple.  In  fact,  no  place  is 
mentioned  in  these  last  verses  which  cannot  be  more 
or  less  directly  identified  with  the  localities  on  the 
Temple  hill,  and  not  one  which  can  be  located  in 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  of  the  city  of  David,  how- 
ever, was  so  completely  rebuilt  and  remodelled  by 
Herod,  that  there  are  no  local  indications  to  assist 
us  in  ascertaining  whether  the  order  of  description 
of  the  places  mentioned  after  verse  16  proceeds 
along  the  northern  face,  and  round  by  Ophel,  and 
up  behind  the  Temple  back  to  the  sheep-gate ; or 
whether,  after  crossing  the  causeway  to  the  armoury 
and  prison,  it  does  not  proceed  along  the  western 
face  of  the  Temple  to  Ophel  in  the  south,  and  then 
along  the  eastern  face,  back  along  the  northern,  to 
the  place  from  which  the  description  started.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  hypothesis,  but  the 
determination  of  the  point  is  not  of  very  great  con- 
sequence. It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  description 
in  the  first  16  verses  applies  to  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  last  1 6 to  Zion,  or  the  city  of  David  ; as  this  is 
sufficient  to  explain  almost  all  the  difficult  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to  the  ancient 
topography  of  the  city. 

IX.  Waters  of  Jerusalem. — The  above  detenu- 
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nation  explains  most  of  the  difficulties  m under- 
standing what  is  said  in  the  Bible  with  regard 
to  the  water-supply  of  the  city.  Like  Mecca, 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  in  all  ages  remark- 
able for  some  secret  source  of  water,  from  which 
it  was  copiously  supplied  during  even  the  worst 
periods  of  siege  and  famine,  and  which  never 
appears  to  have  failed  during  any  period  of  its  his- 
tory. The  principal  source  of  this  supply  seems 
to  have  been  situated  to  the  north ; either  on  the 
spot  known  as  the  “ camp  of  the  Assyrians,”  or  in 
the  valley  to  the  northward  of  it.  The  earliest  dis- 
tinct mention  of  these  springs  is  in  2 Chr.  xxxii.  4, 
30,  where  Hezekiah,  fearing  an  attack  from  the 
Assyrians,  “ stopped  the  upper  water-course  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David;” — and  again  “ he  fortified 
the  city,  and  brought  in  water  into  the  midst  thereof, 
and  digged  the  rock  with  iron,  and  made  wells  for 
water”  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17),  in  other  words,  he 
brought  the  waters  under  ground  down  the  valley 
leading  from  the  Damascus  gate,  whence  they  have 
been  traced  at  the  present  day  “ to  a pool  which  he 
made”  between  “ the  two  walls,”  viz.,  those  of  the 
cities  of  David  and  Jerusalem.  Thanks  to  the  re-  | 
searches  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Barclay,  we  know  how 
correct  the  description  of  Tacitus  is,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  city  as  containing,  “ fons  perennis  aquae 
et  cavati  sub  terra  montes,”  &c.,  for  great  rock-cut 
reservoirs  have  been  found  under  the  Temple  area, 
and  channels  connecting  them  with  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  and  that  again  with  the  pool  of  Siloam  ; 
and  many  others  may  probably  yet  be  discovered. 

It  would  appear  that  originally  the  overflow 
from  the  great  reservoir  under  the  Temple  area 
must  have  been  by  some  underground  channels, 
probably  alongside  of  the  great  tunnel  under  the 
Mosque  El  Aksah.  This  may  at  least  be  inferred 
from  the  form  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  of  the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple  being  called 
the  Water-gate.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  Caliph  Omar  was  searching  for 
the  Sakrah  or  holy  Rock,  which  was  then  covered 
with  filth  by  the  Christians  ( Jelal  Addin , p.  174), 
he  was  impeded  by  the  water  which  “ran  down 
the  steps  of  the  gate,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  steps  were  under  water a circumstance  which 
might  very  well  occur  if  these  channels  were  ob- 
structed or  destroyed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  attempted  to  apply  this  tradition 
to  the  Sakrah  under  the  “ Dome  of  the  Rock,”  it  is 
simply  absurd;  as,  that  being  the  highest  point  in 
the  neighbourhood,  no  water  could  lie  around  it : 
but  applying  it  to  the  real  Sakrah  under  the  Aksa, 
it  is  not  only  consistent  with  facts,  but  enables  us 
to  understand  one  more  circumstance  with  regard 
to  the  waters  of  Jerusalem.  It  will  require,  how- 
ever, a more  critical  examination  than  even  that  of 
Dr.  Barclay  before  we  can  feel  quite  certain  by 
which  channel  the  underground  waters  were  col- 
lected into  the  great  “ excavated  sea  ” (woodcut 
No.  4)  under  the  Temple,  or  by  what  exact  means 
the  overflow  was  managed. 

A considerable  portion  of  these  waters  was  at  one 
time  diverted  to  the  eastward  to  the  great  reservoir 
known  sometimes  as  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  but,  from 
its  probable  proximity  to  the  sheep-gate,  as  shown 
above,  more  properly  the  “ piscina  probatica,”  and 
which,  from  the  curiously  elaborate  character  of 
its  hydraulic  masonry,  must  always  have  been  in- 
tended as  a reservoir  of  water,  and  nevei  could 
have  been  the  ditch  of  a fortification.  From 
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the  woodcut  No.  8 it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
masonry  consists  first  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  18 
or  20  inches  square,  marked  A.  The  joints  between 
their  courses  have  been  hollowed  out  to  the  depth 
of  8 inches,  and  blocks  16  inches  deep  inserted  in 
them.  The  interstices  are  then  filled  up  with 
smaller  stones,  8 inches  deep,  B.  These  are  covered 
with  a layer  of  coarse  plaster  and  concrete  (c),  and 
this  again  by  a fine  coating  of  plaster  (d)  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  such 
elaborate  pains  being  taken  with  a ditch  of  a fortress, 
even  if  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a wet 
ditch  ever  formed  part  of  the  fortifications  of  Jeru- 
salem; but  its  locality,  covering  only  one-half  of 
one  side  of  the  assumed  fortress,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  that  idea,  even  if  no  other  reason  existed 
against  converting  this  carefully  formed  pool  into  a 
ditch  of  defence. 


No.  8. — Section  of  Masonry  lining  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

(From  Salzmann.) 

It  seems,  however,  that  even  in  very  ancient 
times  this  northern  supply  was  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient, even  with  all  these  precautions,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  ; and  consequently  large  reser- 
voirs were  excavated  from  the  rock,  at  a place  near 
Etham,  now  known  as  Solomon’s  pools,  and  the 
water  brought  from  them  by  a long  canal  which 
enters  the  city  above  Siloam,  and,  with  the  northern 
supply,  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  its  limited  population,  aided 
of  course  by  the  rain  water,  which  was  probably 
always  stored  in  cisterns  all  over  the  town.  The 
tank  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  situated 
near  the  modern  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can- 
not possibly  be  the  work  referred  to,  as  executed  by 
him.  It  is  merely  a receptacle  within  the  walls  for 
the  surplus  rain  water  drained  into  the  pool  now 
known  as  the  Birket  Mamilla,  and  as  no  outlet  east- 
wards or  towards  the  Temple  has  been  found,  it 
cannot  ever  have  been  of  the  importance  ascribed  to 
the  work  of  Hezekiah,  even  supposing  the  objections 
to  the  locality  did  not  exist  These,  however, 
cannot  possibly  be  got  over. 

X.  Site  of  Holy  Sepulchre. — If  the  preceding 
investigations  have  rendered  the  topography  of  the 
ancient  city  at  all  clear,  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  localities  mentioned  in  tho 
N.  T.  as  those  in  which  the  various  scenes  of  the 
Passion  and  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  took  place. 
There  would  in  fact  be  none,  were  it  not  that,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  changes  were  made  in  the 
dark  ages,  which  have  confused  the  Christian  topo- 
graphy of  the  city  to  even  a greater  extent  than  the 
change  of  tb»  name  of  Zion  from  the  eastern  to  the 
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western  hill  did  that  of  the  Jewish  descriptions  of 
the  place. 

As  the  question  now  stands,  the  fixation  of  the 
sites  depends  mainly  on  the  answers  that  may  be 
given  to  two  questions  — First,  did  Constantine 
,and  those  who  acted  with  him  possess  sufficient 
information  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
precise  localities  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of 
Christ?  Secondly,  is  the* present  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  that  which  he  built,  or  does  it  stand 
on  the  same  spot  ? 

To  the  second  question  a negative  answer  must 
be  given,  if  the  first  can  be  answered  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  probability.  Either  the  locali- 
ties could  not  have  been  correctly  ascertained  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  or  it  must  be  that  at 
some  subsequent  period  they  were  changed.  The 
site  of  the  present  church  is  so  obviously  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  Bible  narrative,  that  almost 
all  the  best  qualified  investigators  have  assumed 
that  the  means  did  not  exist  for  ascertaining  the 
localities  correctly  when  the  church  was  built, 
without  its  suggesting  itself  to  them  that  subse- 
quent change  may  perhaps  contain  the  true  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand  everything 
seems  to  tend  to  confirm  the  probability  of  the  first 
question  being  capable  of  being  answered  satis- 
factorily. 

In  the  first  place,  though  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  Titus,  and  the  Jews  were  at  one  time  prohibited 
from  approaching  it,  it  can  almost  certainly  be 
proved  that  there  were  Christians  always  present  on 
the  spot,  and  the  succession  of  Christian  bishops  can 
be  made  out  with  very  tolerable  certainty  and 
completeness  ; so  that  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
would  retain  the  memory  of  the  sacred  sites  in 
unbroken  continuity  of  tradition.  Besides  this,  it 
can  be  shown  (Findlay,  On  the  Site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ) that  the  Romans  recorded  carefully 
all  the  principal  localities  in  their  conquered  pro- 
vinces, and  had  maps  or  plans  which  would  enable 
them  to  ascertain  any  important  locality  with  very 
tolerable  precision.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  during  the  three  centuries  that  elapsed  between 
the  crucifixion  and  th£  age  of  Constantine,  the 
Christians  were  too  important  a sect,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  to  be  neglected,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings and  traditions  would  certainly  attract  the 
attention  of  at  least  the  Roman  governor  of  Judaea ; 
and  some  records  must  certainly  have  existed  in 
Jerusalem,  which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
fix  the  localities.  Even  if  it  is  argued  that  this 
knowledge  might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  identify 
the  exact  rock-cut  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
it  must  have  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  site 
of  such  a place  as  Golgotha,  and  of  the  Praetorium  ; 
and  as  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  all  lay  near  one 
another,  materials  must  have  existed  for  fixing  them 
with  at  least  very  tolerable  approximate  certainty. 
As  the  question  now  lies  between  two  sites  which 
are  very  far  apart,  one  being  in  the  town,  the  other 
on  its  eastern  boundary,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
authorities  had  the  knowledge  sufficient  to  determine 
at  least  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  probable. 

The  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  the  uncovering 
of  the  rock,  expresses  no  doubt  or  uncertainty 
about  the  matter.  In  order  to  insult  the  Christians, 
according  to  his  account  ( Vita  Const,  iii.  26), 
“ impious  persons  had  heaped  earth  upon  it,  and 
erected  an  idol  temple  on  the  site.”  The  earth 
was  removed,  and  he  says  ( Theophania , Lee’s 
Translation,  p.  199),  “ it  is  astonishing  to  see  even 
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the  rock  standing  out  erect  and  alone  on  a level 
land,  and  having  only  one  cave  in  it ; lest,  had  there 
been  many,  the  miracle  of  Him  who  overcame  death 
might  have  been  obscured  and  as  if  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  its  position,  he 
continues,  “ Accordingly  on  the  very  spot  that  wit- 
nessed our  Savour’s  sufferings  a new  Jerusalem  was 
constructed  over  against  the  one  so  celebrated  of 
old,  which  since  the  foul  stain  of  guilt  brought  on 
it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord  has  experienced  the 
last  extremity  of  desolation.  It  was  opposite  this 
city  that  the  Emperor  began  to  rear  a monument 
of  our  Saviour’s  victory  over  death  with  rich  and 
lavish  magnificence”  ( Vita  Const,  iii.  33).  This 
passage  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  set  the 
question  at  rest,  for  it  is  minutely  descriptive  of 
the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  the 
present  church,  which  was  then,  and  must  certainly 
in  the  time  of  Titus  or  of  Herod  have  been  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  neither  opposite 
to  nor  over  against  it. 

The  buildings  which  Constantine  or  his  mother, 
Helena,  erected,  will  be  more  particularly  described 
elsewhere  [Sepulchre]  ; in  the  meanwhile  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  will  be  proved  by  what  fol- 
lows, that  two  of  them  now  remain — the  one  the 
Anastasis,  a circular  building  erected  over  the  tomb 
itself ; the  other  the  “ Golden  Gateway,”  which  was 
the  propylea  described  by  Eusebius  as  leading  to 
the  atrium  of  the  basilica.  He  says  it  opened 
“ 67r  1 rrj  s tv \arelas  ay  opus,”  in  other  words, 
that  it  had  a broad  market-place  in  front  of  it, 
as  all  sacred  places  or  places  of  pilgrimage  had, 
and  have,  in  the  East.  Beyond  this  was  an  atrium 
leading  to  the  basilica.  This  was  destroyed  in 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  by  El  Hakeem,  the 
mad  Khalif  of  Egypt ; in  the  words  of  William  of 
Tyre  (lib.  i.  c.  iv.),  “ usque  ad  solum  diruta,”  or 
as  it  is  more  quaintly  expressed  by  Albericus  (Le 
Quien,  Oriens  Christiana,  p.  475),  “ Solo  coaequare 
man  davit.”  Fortunately,  however,  even  the  Mos- 
lems respected  the  tomb  of  Christ,  whom  they  con- 
sider one  of  the  seven  prophets,  inferior  only  to  the 
Founder  of  their  own  religion ; and  they  left  the 
“ Dome  of  the  Rock  ” uninjured  as  we  now  see  it. 

Iu  order  to  prove  these  assertions,  there  are  three 
classes  of  evidence  which  may  be  appealed  to,  and 
which  must  coincide,  or  the  question  must  remain 
still  in  doubt: — 

First,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  locality  should  accord  with  those  of  the  Bible 
narrative. 

Secondly,  the  incidental  notices  furnished  by  those 
travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  between  the  time 
of  Constantine  and  that  of  the  Crusades  must  -be 
descriptive  of  these  localities  ; and, 

Thirdly,  the  architectural  evidence  of  the  build- 
ings themselves  must  be  that  of  the  age  to  which 
they  are  assigned. 

Taking  the  last  first,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  how  important  this  class  of  evidence  has 
become  in  all  questions  of  this  sort  of  late  years. 
Before  the  gradation  of  styles  had  been  properly 
‘investigated  nothing  could  be  more  wild  than  the 
determination  of  the  dates  assigned  to  all  the 
mediaeval  buildings  of  Europe.  Now  that  the 
chronometric  scale  has  been  fixed,  nothing  is  either 
so  easy  or  so  certain  as  to  fix  the  date  of  any 
building,  or  any  part  of  one,  and  it  is  admitted 
by  all  archaeologists  that  it  is  the  most  sure  and  con- 
clusive evidence  that  can  be  adduced  on  the  subject. 
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In  this  country  the  progression  of  style  is  only 
generally  understood  as  applied  to  mediaeval  build- 
ings, but  with  sufficient  knowledge  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  Indian,  Mohammedan,  Classical,  or 
Roman,  in  fact  to  all  true  styles,  and  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  gradation  of  styles  that 
took  place  between  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  that 
of  Justinian  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Golden  Gate- 
way and  Dome  of  the  Rock  are  about  half-way  in 
the  series,  and  are  in  fact  buildings  which  must 
have  been  erected  within  the  century  in  which  Con- 
stantine flourished.  With  regard  to  the  Golden 
Gateway,  which  is  practically  unaltered,  this  is  un- 
doubted. It  is  precisely  of  that  style  which  is 
found  only  in  the  buildings  of  the  end  of  the  third, 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century,  and  accords  so 
completely  with  those  found  at  Rome,  Spalatro, 
and  elsewhere,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Had  it  been  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  bent  entablature  which  covers  both 
the  external  and  internal  openings  could  not  have 
existed,  while  had  it  been  as  late  as  the  age  of  Justi- 
nian, its  classical  features  would  have  been  ex- 
changed for ‘the  peculiar  incised  style  of  his  build- 
ings. It  may  also  be  remarked,  that,  although  in 
the  outer  wall,  it  is  a festal,  not  a fortified  entrance, 
and  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a city  gate, 
but  must  have  led  to  some  sacred  or  palatial  edifice. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  suggest  what  that  could  have 
been,  except  the  Basilica  described  by  Eusebius. 


No.  9. — Interior  of  Golden  Gateway.  From  a Photograph. 

The  exterior  of  the  other  building  (the  Anas- 
tasis)  has  been  repaired  and  covered  with  coloured 
tiles  and  inscriptions  in  more  modem  times ; but 
the  interior  is  nearly  unaltered  (vide  Plates  by 
Catherwood  and  Arundale,  in  Fergusson’s  Topo- 
graphy of  Ancient  Jerusalem ),  and  even  exter- 
nally, wherever  this  coating  of  tiles  has  peeled  off, 
the  old  Roman  round  arch  appears  in  lieu  of  its 
pointed  substitute.  It  must  also  be  added  that  it 
is  essentially  a tomb-building,  similar  in  form  and 
arrangement,  as  it  is  in  detail,  to  the  Tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine  at  Rome,  or  of  his  daughter 
Constantia,  outside  the  walls,  and  indeed  more  or 
less  like  all  the  tomb-buildings  of  that  age. 

Though  the  drawings  of  these  buildings  have 
been  published  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  photo- 
graphs are  now  available,  no  competent  archaeo- 
logist or  architect  has  ventured  to  deny  that  these 
are  buildings  of  the  age  here  ascribed  to  them ; and 
we  have  therefore  the  pertinent  question,  which 
still  remains  unanswered.  What  tomb-like  building 
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did  Constantine  or  any  one  in  his  age  erect  at 
Jerusalem,  over  a mass  of  the  living  rock,  rising 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  bases  of  the  columns, 
and  extending  over  the  whole  central  area  of  the 
church,  with  a sacred  cave  in  it,  unless  it  were 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Anastasis,  described  by  * 
Eusebius  ? 

Supposing  it  were  possible  to  put  thir  evidence 
aside,  the  most  plausible  suggestion  is  to  appeal 
to  the  presumed  historical  fact  that  it  was  built  by 
Omar,  or  by  the  Moslems  at  all  events.  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  whatever  of  this  assumption. 
What  Omar  did  build  is  the  small  mosque  on  the 
east  of  the  Aksah,  overhanging  the  southern  wall, 
and  which  still  bears  his  name ; and  no  Moham- 
medan writer  of  any  sort,  anterior  to  the  recovery 
of  the  city  from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  ventures 
to  assert  that  his  countrymen  built  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock.  On  the  contrary,  while  they  are  most  minute 
in  describing  the  building  of  the  Aksa,  they  are 
entirely  silent  about  this  building,  and  only  assume 
that  it  was  theirs  after  they  came  into  permanent 
possession  of  it  after  the  Crusades.  It  may  also  be 
added  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  certainly  is  not  a mosque. 
The  principal  and  essential  feature  in  all  these  build- 
ings is  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  pointing  towards  Mecca. 
No  mosque  in  the  whole  world,  of  .whatever  shape 
or  form,  is  without  this  ; but  in  the  place  where  it 
should  be  in  this  building  is  found  the  principal 
entrance,  so  that  the  worshipper  enters  with  his 
back  to  Mecca — a sacrilege  which  to  the  Moham- 
medans, if  this  were  a mosque,  would  be  impossible. 
Had  it  been  called  the  Tomb  of  Omar,  this  incon- 
gruity would  not  have  been  apparent,  for  all  the 
old  Moslem  and  Christian  tombs  adopt  nearly  the 
same  ordinance ; but  no  tradition  hints  that  either 
Omar  or  any  Moslem  saint  was  ever  buried  within 
its  precincts. 

Nor  will  it  answer  to  assume,  as  is  generally 
done,  that  it  was  built  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Hegira  over  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the  Temple;  for 
from  the  account  of  the  Moslem  and  Christian 
j historians  of  the  time  it  is  quite  evident  that  at 
that  time  the  site  and  dimensions  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  could  be  ascertained,  and  were  known.  As 
shown  above,  this  building  certainly  always  was  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  Temple,  so  that  this  could  not 
be  the  object  of  its  erection.  The  Mosque  of  Omar 
properly  so  called,  the  great  mosque  El  Aksa,  the 
mosques  of  the  Mogrebins  and  of  Abu  Bekr,  are 
all  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Temple,  and  were 
meant  to  be  so  (see  woodcut  No.  4).  They  are  so 
because  in  all  ages  the  Mohammedans  held  the 
Jewish  Temple  to  be  a sacred  spot,  as  certainly  as 
the  Christians  held  it  to  be  accursed,  and  all  their 
sacred  buildings  stand  within  its  precincts.  So  far 
as  we  now  know  there  was  nothing  in  Jerusalem  of 
a sacred  character  built  by  the  Mohammedans  out- 
side the  four  walls  of  the  Temple  anterior  to  the 
recovery  of  the  city  by  Saladin. 

Irrefragable  as  this  evidence  appears  to  be,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  it  otherwise  than 
by  assuming  that  Constantine  blindly  adopted  a 
wrong  locality,  if  the  sites  now  assumed  to  be  true 
were  such  as  did  not  accord  with  the  details  of  the 
Bible  narratives : fortunately,  however,  they  agree 
with  them  to  the  minutest  detail. 

To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  the  third 
wall,  or  that  of  Agrippa  (as  shown  in  Plate  II.), 
did  not  exist,  but  was  commenced  twelve  years 
afterwards : the  spot  where  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
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therefore  now  stands  was  at  that  time  outside  the 
walls,  and  open  to  the  country. 

It  was  also  a place  where  certainly  tombs  did 
exist.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  sepulchres 
of  David  and  the  other  kings  of  Israel  were  in  this 
neighbourhood.  We  know  from  Josephus  ( B . J . 
v.  7,  §3)  that  “ John  and  his  faction  defended  them- 
selves from  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  from  the 
northern  cloister  of  the  Temple,  and  fought  the 
Homans  before  the  monument  of  king  Alexander 
so  that  there  certainly  were  tombs  hereabouts ; and 
there  is  a passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  38-40.  *) 
which  apparently  describes  prophetically  the  build- 
ing of  the  third  wall  and  the  enclosure  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  city  from  Gareb — most  pro- 
bably the  hill  on  which  Psephinos  stood — to  Goath, 
which  is  mentioned  as  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
to  the  horse- gate  of  the  Temple,  out  of  which  the 
wicked  queen  Athaliah  was  taken  to  execution ; 
and  the  description  of  “ the  whole  valley  of  the 
dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  fields 
unto  the  brook  of  Kidron,  and  the  corner  of  the 
horse-gate  toward  the  east,”  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  that  this  locality  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  great  cemetery  of  Jerusalem  ; and  as  the  sepul- 
chre was  nigh  at  hand  to  the  place  of  execution 
(John  xix.  42),  every  probability  exists  to  prove 
that  this  may  have  been  the  scene  of  the  passion. 

The  Praetorium  where  Christ  was  judged  was 
most  probably  the  Antonia,  which  at  that  time,  as 
before  and  afterwards,  was  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  residence  of  the  governors,  and  the  Xystus 
and  Council-house  were  certainly,  as  shown  above, 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Leaving  these  localities  the 
Saviour,  bearing  his  cross,  must  certainly  have 
gone  towards  the  country,  and  might  well  meet 
Simon  or  any  one  coming  towards  the  city ; thus 
every  detail  of  the  description  is  satisfied,  and 
none  offended  by  the  locality  now  assumed. 

The  third  class  of  evidence  is  from  its  nature  by 
no  means  so  clear,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
it  to  contradict,  and  a great  deal  that  directly  con- 
firms the  above  statements.  The  earliest  of  the 
travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Sepulchre  by  Constantine  is  one  known  as 
the  Bordeaux  pilgrim ; he  seems  to  have  visited 
the  place  about  the  year  333.  In  his  Itinerary, 
after  describing  the  palace  of  David,  the  Great  Syn- 
agogue, and  other  objects  inside  the  city,  he  adds, 
“ Inde  ut  eas  foris  murum  de  Sione  euntibus  ad 
Portam  Neopolitanam  ad  partem  dextram  deorsum 
in  valle  sunt  panetes  ubi  domus  fuit  sive  palatium 
Pontii  Pilati.  Ibi  Dominus  auditus  est  antequam 
pateretur.  A sinistra  autem  parte  est  monticulus 
Golgotha,  ubi  Dominus  crucifixus  est.  Inde  quasi 
ad  lapidem  missum  est  cripta  ubi  corpus  ejus 
positum  fuit,  et  tertia  die  resurrexit.  Ibidem  modo 
jussu  Constantini  Imperatoris  Basilica  facta  est,  id 
est  Dominicum  mirae  pulchritudinis.”  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  passing  out  of  the  modern  Zion 
gate  he  turned  round  the  outside  of  the  walls  to 
the  left.  Had  he  gone  to  the  right,  past  the  Jaffa 
gate,  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Golgotha  would 
have  been  on  his  right  hand ; but  passing  round 
the  Temple  area  he  may  have  had  the  house  of 
Pilate  on  his  right  in  the  valley,  where  some  tradi- 


1 “ Behold  the  day  is  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
the  city  shall  he  built  to  the  Lord,  from  the  tower 
of  Hananeel  unto  the  gate  of  the  corner.  And  the 
measuring-line  shall  yet  go  forth  over  against  it  upon 
the  hill  Gareb,  and  shall  compass  about  to  Goath. 
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tions  placed  it.  He  must  have  had  Golgotha  and  the 
Sepulchre  on  his  left,  as  he  describes  them.  In  so  far 
therefore  as  his  testimony  goes,  it  is  clear  he  was  noi 
speaking  of  the  modern  Golgotha,  which  is  inside  the 
city,  while  the  very  expression  “ foris  murum”  seems 
to  indicate  what  the  context  confirms,  that  it  was  a 
place  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  and  on  the  left  hand 
of  one  passing  round  the  walls,  or  in  other  words 
the  place  marked  on  the  accompanying  map. 

Antoninus  Martyr  is  the  only  other  traveller 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  who  visited 
the  city  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest ; his  de- 
scription is  not  sufficiently  distinct  for  much  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  it,  though  all  it  does  say  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  eastern  than  the 
western  site  ; but  he  incidentally  supplies  one  fact. 
He  says,  “ Juxta  ipsum  altare  est  crypta  ubi  si 
ponas  aurem  audies  flumen  aquarum,  et  si  jactas 
intus  pomum  aut  quid  natare  potest  et  vade  ad 
fontem  Siloam  et  ibi  illud  suscipies  ” (Ant.  Mart. 
Tlin.  p.  14).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  researches  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Barclay,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Haram  area  is  excavated  with 
subterranean  water-channels,  and  that  therefore  if 
you  place  your  ear  almost  anywhere  you  may 
hear  the  flowing  of  the  water ; and  all  these  waters 
can  only  drain  out  towards  Siloam.  We  also  know 
that  under  the  cave  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
there  is  a well,  called  the  Bir  Arruah,  and  that  it 
does  communicate  with  the  great  excavated  sea  or 
cistern  in  front  of  the  Aksa,  and  that  its  overflow 
is  towards  Siloam,  so  that  if  an  apple  were  dropped 
into  it,  in  so  far  as  we  now  know,  it  would  come 
out  there.  If  we  presume  that  Antoninus  was 
speaking  of  the  present  sepulchre  the  passage  is 
utterly  unintelligible.  There  is  no  well,  and  no 
trace  has  ever  been  discovered  of  any  communi- 
cation with  Siloam.  As  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge goes,  this  objection  is  in  itself  fatal  to  the 
modern  site. 

A third  and  most  important  narrative  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Adamnanus,  an  abbot  of  Iona, 
who  took  it  down  from  the  mouth  of  Arculfus,  a 
French  bishop  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  He  not  only  describes, 
but  gives  from  memory  a plan  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  without  any  very  precise 
indication , of  its  locality.  He  then  describes  the 
mosque  El  Aksa  as  a square  building  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  with  details 
that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  ; but  either  he 
omits  all  mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which 
certainly  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  important  building  in  Jerusalem, 
or  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  he  has  already 
described  it  under  the  designation  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre,  which  the  whole  context  would  lead 
us  to  infer  was  really  the  case. 

Besides  these,  there  are  various  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  which  are  unintelligible  if 
we  assume  that  the  present  church  was  the  one 
built  by  Constantine.  Dositheus,  for  instance  (ii. 
1,  §7),  says,  that  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
ground,  or  to  the  hill  or  valley,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  had  only  its 
one  wall  on  that  side,  yExei  6 vabs  rov  ayiov 


And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the 
ashes,  and  all  the  fields  unto  the  brook  of  Kidron, 
unto  the  corner  of  the  horse-gate  toward  the  east, 
shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord  ; it  shall  not  be  plucked 
up  nor  thrown  down  any  more  for  ever.” 
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rdtpov  Kard  pev  t^v  Svffiu  5 ia  rb  eluai  opos  /x6vov 
t bu  t oixov  avrov.  This  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
present  church,  inasmuch  as  towards  the  west  in 
that  locality  there  is  space  for  any  amount  of  build- 
ing ; but  it  is  literally  correct  as  applied  to  the  so- 
called  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which  does  stand  so  near 
the  edge  of  the  valley  between  the  two  towns  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  any  considerable 
building  there. 

The  illuminated  Cross,  mentioned  by  St.  Cyril 
{Epist.  ad  Const.)  is  unintelligible,  unless  we 
assume  the  Sepulchre  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the  city  next  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  even 
more  distinct  than  this  is  a passage  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Epiphanius,  writing  in  the  4th  century,  who, 
speaking  of  Golgotha,  says,  “ It  does  not  occupy 
an  elevated  position  as  compared  with  other  places 
surrounding  it.  Over  against  it,  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  higher.  Again,  the  hill  that  formerly 
existed  in  Zion,  but  which  is  now  levelled,  was  once 
higher  than  the  sacred  spot.”  As  we  cannot  be 
sure  to  which  hill  he  applies  the  name,  Zion,  no 
great  stress  can  be  laid  on  that ; but  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities  would  speak  of  the 
modern  Golgotha  as  over  against  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  So  far  therefore  as  this  goes,  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  view. 

The  slight  notices  contained  in  other  works  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  determine  the  question  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced 
above  would  probably  never  have  been  questioned, 
were  it  not  that  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
down  to  the  present  day  (which  is  the  period 
during  which  we  are  really  and  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem), it  is  certain  that  the  church  in  the  Latin 
quarter  of  the  city  has  always  been  considered  as 
containing  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  and  as  being  the 
church  which  Constantine  erected  over  the  sacred 
cave  ; and  as  no  record  exists — nor  indeed  is  it  likely 
that  it  should — of  a transference  of  the  site,  there 
is  a difficulty  in  persuading  others  that  it  really 
took  place.  As  however  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
tradict, and  everything  to  confirm,  the  assumption 
that  a transference  did  take  place  about  this  time, 
it  is  not  important  to  the  argument  whether  or 
not  we  are  able  to  show  exactly  how  it  took  place, 
though  nothing  seems  to  be  more  likely  or  natural 
under  the  circumstances. 

Architecturally,  there  is  literally  no  feature  or 
no  detail  which  would  induce  us  to  believe  that 
any  part  of  the  present  church  is  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  only  things  about  it  of 
more  ancient  date  are  the  fragments  of  an  old 
classical  cornice,  which  are  worked  in  as  string 
courses  with  the  Gothic  details  of  the  external 
facade,  and  singularly  enough  this  cornice  is  identical 
in  style  with,  and  certainly  belongs  to  the  age  of, 
the  Golden  Gateway,  and  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and 
consequently  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  a 
fragment  of  the  old  basilica,  which  El  Hakeem  had 
destroyed  in  the  previous  century,  and  the  remains 
of  which  must  still  have  been  scattered  about  when 
the  Crusaders  arrived. 

It  is  well  known  that  a furious  persecution  of 
the  Christians  was  carried  on,  as  above-mentioned, 
at  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  Their  great  Ba- 
silica was  destroyed,  their  Tomb  appropriated,  they 
were  driven  from  the  city,  and  dared  not  approach 
the  holy  places  under  pain  of  death.  As  the  perse- 
cution relaxed  a few  crept  back  to  their  old  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  there  most  naturally  built  them- 
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selves  a church  in  which  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  Easter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
fraud  in  this  proceeding  any  more  than  to  impute 
it  to  those  who  built  sepulchral  churches  in  Italy, 
Spain,  or  England.  Thousands  have  prayed  and 
wept  in  these  simulated  sepulchres  all  over  the 
world,  and  how  much  more  appropriately  at  Jeru- 
salem ! Being  in  the  city,  and  so  near  the  spot,  it 
was  almost  impossible  but  that  it  should  eventually 
come  to  be  assumed  that  instead  of  a simulated,  it 
was  the  true  sepulchre,  and  it  would  have  required 
more  than  human  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  priests 
if  they  had  undeceived  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims, 
whose  faith  and  liberality  were  no  doubt  quickened 
by  the  assumption.  Had  the  Christians  never 
recovered  the  city,  the  difference  would  never  have 
been  discovered  in  the  dark  ages  ; but  when  uner 
pectedly  those  who  had  knelt  and  prayed  as  pil- 
grims, came  back  as  armed  men,  and  actually  pos- 
sessed the  city,  it  was  either  necessary  to  confess  the 
deception  or  to  persevere  in  it ; and,  as  was  too 
often  the  case,  the  latter  course  was  pursued,  and 
hence  all  the  subsequent  confusion. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  Crusaders  treated 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Mosque  El  Aksa. 
The  latter  they  always  called  the  “ Tern  plum  seu 
palatium  Solomonis,”  and  treated  it  with  the  con- 
tempt always  applied  by  Christians  to  anything 
Jewish.  The  Mosque  was  turned  into  a stable,  the 
buildings  into  dwellings  for  knights,  who  took  the 
title  of  Knights  Templars,  from  their  residence  in 
the  Temple.  But  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  they  called 
“ Templum  Domini.”  (Jacob  de  Vitry,  c.  62  ; 
Saswolf,  Eel.  de  Voyage , iv.  833 ; Maundeville, 
Voiage,  &e.,  100,  105  ; Mar.  Sanutus,  iii.  xiv.  9 ; 
Brocardus,  vi.  1047.)  Priests  and  a choir  were 
appointed  to  perform  service  in  it,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  Christian  occupation  it  was  held 
certainly  as  sacred,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  town.  (Will,  of  Tyre, 
viii.  3.)  Had  they  believed  or  suspected  that  the 
rock  was  that  on  which  the  Jewish  temple  stood  it 
would  have  been  treated  as  the  Aksa  was,  but  they 
knew  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  a Christian 
building,  and  sacred  to  the  Saviour ; though  in  the 
uncritical  spirit  of  the  age  they  never  seem  exactly 
to  have  known  either  what  it  was,  or  by  whom  it 
was  erected. 

XI.  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Julian. — Before 
leaving  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to 
the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  of  the  Jews.  It  was  undertaken  avowedly 
as  a slight  to  the  Christians,  and  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  a counterpoise  to  the  influence  and 
position  they  had  attained  by  the  acts  of  Constan- 
tine. It  was  commenced  about  six  months  before 
his  death,  and  during  that  period  the  work  seeems 
to  have  been  pushed  forward  with  extraordinary 
activity  under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  Alypius. 
Not  only  were  large  sums  of  money  collected  for 
the  purpose,  and  an  enormous  concourse  of  the 
Jews  assembled  on  the  spot,  but  an  immense  mass 
of  materials  was  brought  together,  and  the  works 
of  the  foundations  at  least  carried  vigorously  on 
during  this  period  of  excitement,  before  the  miracle 
occurred,  which  put  a final  stop  to  the  undertaking. 
Even  if  we  have  not  historical  evidence  of  these 
facts,  the  appearance  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Haram 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  something  of  the 
sort  had  been  attempted  at  this  period.  As  belbi« 
mentioned,  the  great  tunnel-like  vault  under  the 
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Mosque  El  Aksa,  with  its  four-domed  vestibule,  is 
almost  certainly  part  of  the  temple  of  Herod  [see 
Temple],  and  coeval  with  his  period,  but  exter- 
nally to  this,  certain  architectural  decorations  have 
been  added  (woodcut  No.  10),  and  that  so  slightly, 
that  daylight  can  be  perceived  between  the  old 
walls  and  the  subsequent  decorations,  except  at  the 
points  of  attachment.®  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain, 
approximately  at  least,  the  age  of  these  adjuncts. 
From  their  classical  forms  they  cannot  be  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Justinian;  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  slightly  more  modern  in  style  than  the 
architecture  of  the  Golden  Gateway,  or  than  any  of 
the  classical  details  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  They 
may  therefore  with  very  tolerable  certainty  be 
ascribed  to  the  age  of  Julian,  while,  from  the  his- 
torical accounts,  they  are  just  such  as  we  would 
expect  to  find  them.  Above  them  an  inscription 
bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian  has  been  inserted  in 
the  wall,  but  turned  upside  down  ; and  the  whole 
of  the  masonry  being  of  that  intermediate  cha- 
racter between  that  which  we  know  to  be  ancient, 
and  that  which  we  easily  recognise  as  the  work  of 
the  Mohammedans,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  belongs  to  this  period. 


No.  10. — Frontispiece  of  Julian  in  south  wall  of  Haram. 


Among  the  incidents  mentioned  as  occurring  at 
this  timq  is  one  bearing  rather  distinctly  on 
the  topography  of  the  site.  It  is  said  (Gregory 
Nazianzen,  ad  Jud.  et  Gent.  7, 1,  and -confirmed  by 
Sozomen)  that  when  the  workmen  were  driven 
from  their  works  by  the  globes  of  fire  that 
issued  from  the  foundations,  they  sought  refuge 
in  a neighbouring  church  ( £tv\  tl  twv  ttAtjciof 


* This  fact  the  Writer  owes,  with  many  other 
valuable  rectifications,  to  the  observation  of  his  friend 
Mr.  G.  Grove.  The  woodcut,  &c.,  is  from  a large 
photograph  which,  with  many  others,  were  taken 
VOL.  I. 
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iepcov,  or,  as  Sozomen  has  it,  els  rb  lepbv ) — an 
expression  which  would  be  unintelligible  did  not 
the  buildings  of  Constantine  exist  at  that  time  on 
the  spot ; for,  except  these,  there  could  not  be  any 
church  or  sacred  place  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
which  the  expression  could  be  applied.  The  principal 
bearing,  however,  of  Julian’s  attempt  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  consists  in  the  fact  of  its 
proving  not  only  that  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple  was  perfectly  well  known  at  this  period — 
a.d.  362 — but  that  the  spot  was  then,  as  always, 
held  accursed  by  the  Christians,  and  as  doomed  by 
the  denunciation  of  Christ  Himself  never  to  be 
re-established ; and  this  consequently  makes  it  as 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Aksa  is  a building  of 
Justinian  as  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  or  the 
Golden  Gateway  — if  Christian  buildings  — ever 
stood  within  its  precincts. 

XII.  Church  of  Justinian. — Nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  attempt  of  Julian,  Justinian  el  ected  a 
church  at  Jerusalem  ; of  which,  fortunately,  we  have 
so  full  and  detailed  an  account  in  the  works  of 
Procopius  (de  Aedificiis  Const.)  that  we  can  have 
little  difficulty  in  fixing  its  site,  though  no  remains 
(at  least  above  ground)  exist  to  verify  our  conjec- 
tures. The  description  given  by  Procopius  is  so 
clear,  and  the  details  he  gives  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  building  up  the  substructure  point  so 
unmistakeably  to  the  spot  near  to  which  it  must 
have  stood,  that  almost  all  topographers  have  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  mosque  El  Aksa  is  the 
identical  church  referred  to.  Apart  from  the  con- 
sideration already  mentioned,  the  architecture  of 
that  building  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  any  such 
idea.  No  seven-aisled  basilica  was  built  in  that  age, 
and  least  of  all  by  Justinian,  whose  favourite  plan 
was  a dome  on  pendentives,  which  in  fact,  in  his  age, 
had  become  the  type  of  an  Oriental  Church.  Besides, 
the  Aksa  has  no  apse,  and,  from  its  situation,  nevei 
could  have  had  either  that  or  any  of  the  essential 
features  of  a Christian  basilica.  Its  whole  archi- 
tecture is  that  of  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and 
its  ordinance  is  essentially  that  of  a mosque.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  this  point,  however, 
as  the  Aksa  stands  on  a spot  which  was  perfectly 
known  then,  and  ever  afterwards,  to  be  the  very 
centre  of  the  site  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  Not  only 
is  this  shown  from  Julian’s  attempt,  but  all  the 
historians,  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  who  refer  to 
Omar’s  visit  to  Jerusalem,  relate  that  the  Sakhrah 
was  covered  with  filth  and  abhorred  by  the  Chris- 
tians ; and  more  than  this,  we  have  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Eutychius,  writing  in  the  9th  century, 
from  Alexandria  ( Annales , ii.  289),  “ That  the 
Christians  had  built  no  church  within  the  area  of 
the  Temple  on  account  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
Lord,  and  had  left  it  in  ruins.” 

Notwithstanding  this  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fix- 
ing on  the  site  of  this  church,  inasmuch  as  the  vaults 
that  fill  up  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Haram 
area  are  almost  certainly  of  the  age  of  Justinian 
(woodcuts  Nos.  3, 4),  and  are  just  such  as  Procopius 
describes  ; so  that  if  it  were  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  vaults,  all  the  arguments  that  apply 
to  the  Aksa  equally  apply  to  this  situation. 

We  have  also  direct  testimony  that  a church  did 
exist  here  immediately  after  Justinian’s  time  in  the 


specially  for  the  Writer  on  the  spot,  and  to  which  he 
owes  much  of  the  information  detailed  above,  though 
it  has  been  impossible  to  refer  to  it  on  all  occasions. 

3 X 
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following  words  of  Ant.  Martyr. : “ Ante  ruinas 
vero  templi  Solomonis  aqua  decurrit  ad  fontem 
Siloam , secus  porticum  Solomonis  in  ecclesia  est 
sedes  in  qua  sedit  Pilatus  quando  audivit  Domi- 
num”  (It in.  p.  16).  As  the  portico  of  Solomon 
was  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Temple,  this  exactly 
describes  the  position  of  the  church*  in  question. 

But  whether  we  assume  the  Aksa,  or  a church 
outside  the  Temple,  on  these  vaults,  to  have  been  the 
Mary  church  of  Justinian,  how  comes  it  that  Jus- 
tinian chose  this  remote  corner  of  the  city,  and  so 
difficult  a site,  for  the  erection  of  his  church  ? 
Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  quarter  where — if  the 
modern  theory  be  correct — all  the  sacred  localities 
of  the  Christians  were  grouped  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  ? The  answer  seems  inevitable  : 
that  it  was  because  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre 
and  Golgotha  were  here,  and  not  on  the  spot  to 
which  the  Sepulchre  with  his  Mary -church  have 
subsequently  been  transferred.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  fact  of  Justinian  having  built  a 
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church  in  the  neighbourhood  is  in  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  that  in  his  age  the  site  and 
dimensions  of  the  Jewish  temple  were  known,  and 
also  that  the  localities  immediately  outside  the  tem- 
ple were  then  considered  as  sacred  by  the  Christians. 

XIII.  Conclusion. — Having  now  gone  through  all 
the  principal  sites  of  the  Christian  edifices,  as  they 
stood  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  churches  by 
El  Hakeem,  the  plan  (No.  4)  of  the  area  of  the 
Haram  will  be  easily  understood.  Both  Constan- 
tine’s and  Justinian’s  churches  having  disappeared, 
of  course  the  restoration  of  these  is  partly  conjec- 
tural. Nothing  now  remains  in  the  Haram  area 
but  the  Mohammedan  buildings  situated  within  the 
area  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  Of  the  Christian  build- 
ings which  once  existed  there,  there  remains  only 
the  great  Anastasis  of  Constantine — now  known  as 
“ the  Mosque  of  Omar  ” and  “ the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  ” — certainly  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as. 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  buildings  in  the 
East,  and  a small  but  equally  interesting  little  do- 
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mica!  building  called  the  Little  Sakhrah  at  the 
north  end  of  the  enclosure,  and  said  to  contain  a 
fragment  of  the  reck  which  the  angel  sat  upon,  and 
which  closed  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Ali  Bey, 
ii.  225).  These  two  buildings  are  entire.  Of  Con- 
stantine’s church  we  have  only  the  festal  entrance, 
known  as  the  Golden  Gateway,  and  of  Justinian’s 
only  the  substructions. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  a plan  of 
the  city  (woodcut  No.  11)  made  during  the  Crusades, 
and  copied  from  a manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  Library  at  Brussels.  It  gives  the  traditional 
localities  pretty  much  as  they  are  now  ; with  the 
exception  of  St.  Stephen’s  gate,  which  was  the  name 
then  applied  to  that  now  known  as  the  Damascus 
Gate.  The  gate  which  now  bears  his  name  was 


then  known  as  that  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  “Temple  of  Solomon,”  i.e.  the  Mosque  of  el 
Aksa,  is  divided  by  a wide  street  from  that  of  ouj 
Lord  ; and  the  Sepulchre  is  represented  as  only  a 
smaller  copy  of  its  prototype  within  the  Haram 
area,  but  very  remarkably  similar  in  design,  to  say 
the  least  of  it. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  main  outlines  of 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  the  limits 
of  this  article  would  admit,  or  as  seems  necessary 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  many  details 
which  remain  will  be  given  under  their  separate 
titles,  as  Temple,  Tomb,  Palace,  &c.  It  only 
remains,  before  concluding,  to  recapitulate  here  that 
the  great  difficulties  which  seem  hitherto  to  liava 
rendered  the  subject  confused,  and  in  fact  iuox* 
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plicable,  were  (1)  the  improper  application  of  the 
name  of  Zion  to  the  western  hill,  and  (2)  the 
assumption  that  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy- 
Sepulchre  was  that  built  by  Constantine. 

The  moment  we  transfer  the  name,  Zion,  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  hill,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
Passion  from  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
to  the  area  of  the  Haram,  all  the  difficulties  dis- 
appear ; and  it  only  requires  a little  patience,  and 
perhaps  in  some  instances  a little  further  investiga- 
tion on  the  spot,  for  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
to  become  as  well,  or  better  established,  than  that 
of  any  city  of  the  ancient  world.  [J.  F.] 

JERU'SHA  (i^-IT  : * Iepovcra ; Alex.  Iepous: 
Jerusa ),  daughter  of  Zadok,  queen  of  Uzziah,  and 
mother  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  33). 
In  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  under  the  altered 
form  of 

JERU'SHAH  (HBTV  : 'Iepotxrd : Jerusa ), 
2 Chr.  xxvii.  1.  See  the  preceding  article. 

JESAI'AH  : ’I ealas : Jeseias).  1.  Son 

of  Hananiah,  brother  of  Pelatiah,  and  grandson  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  according  to  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  he  was  the  son  of  Pelatiah. 
For  an  explanation  of  this  genealogy,  and  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  it,  see  Lord  A.  Hervey’s 
Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  ch.  iv.  §v. 

2.  i.  e.  Jeshaiah : ’Iecrta ; Alex.  ’Ieo"- 

treia:  Isaia.'j  A Benjamite,  whose  descendants  were 
among  those  chosen  by  lot  to  reside  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

JESHAI'AH.  1.  (-inW?:  'lff4as  in  * Chr. 
xxv.  3,  and  ’I ucrla  in  ver.  15  ; in  the  former  the 
Alex.  MS.  has  ’Iee'/'a  Kal  2e/zei,  and  in  the  latter 
’I alas  : the  Vulg.  has  Jeseias  and  Jesaias .)  One  of 
the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun,  set  apart  for  the  musical 
service  of  the  Temple,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
father,  the  inspired  minstrel : he  was  the  chief  of 
the  eighth  division  of  the  singers.  The  Hebrew 
name  is  identical  with  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

2.  (flwirlu s;  Alex.  ’Slcralas : Isaias.')  A Levite 
in  the  reign  of  David,  eldest  son  of  Rehabiah,  a 
descendant  of  Amram  through  Moses  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
25).-  He  is  called  Isshiah  in  1 Chr.  xxiv.  21,  in 
A.  V.,  though  the  Hebrew  is  merely  the  shortened 
form  of  the  name.  Shebuel,  one  of  his  ancestors, 
appears  among  the  Hemanites  in  1 Chr.  xxv.  4, 
and  is  said  in  Targ.  on  1 Chr.  xxvi.  24  to  be  the 
same  with  Jonathan  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  priest 
of  the  idols  of  the  Danites,  who  afterwards  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah. 

3.  : 'laaias ; Alex.  ’H araia:  Isaias.) 
The  son  of  Athaliah  and  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
BeneElam  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  7). 
In  1 Esd.  viii.  33  he  is  called  Josias. 

4.  Clcraia : Tsa'ias.)  A Merarite,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  He  is  called  Osaias  in 
1 Esd.  viii.  48. 

JESHA'NAH  (njK*  : f]  * Utrvvd ; Alex.  ’A vd ; 
Joseph.  ■}]  T cravas:  Jesana ),  a town  which,  with 
its  dependent  villages  (Heb.  and  Alex.  LXX. 
“daughters”),  was  one  of  the  three  taken  from 
Jeroboam  by  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  The  other 
two  were  Bethel  and  Ephraim,  and  Jeshanah  is 
named  between  them.  A place  of  the  same  name 
was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  between  Herod  and 
Pappus,  the  genera,  of  Antigonus’  army,  related 
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by  Josephus  with  curious  details  (Ant.  xiv.  15, 
§12),  which  however  convey  no  indication  of  its 
position.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon, 
unless  we  accept  the  conjecture  of  Reland  (Pal. 
861)  that  “ Jethaba,  urbs  antiqua  Judaeae,”  is  at 
once  a corruption  and  a translation  of  the  name 
Jeshana,  which  signifies  “old.”  Nor  has  it  been 
identified  in  modern  times,  save  by  Schwarz  (158), 
who  places  it  at  “ Al-Sanim,  a village  two  miles 
W.  ot  Bethel,”  but  undiscoverable  in  any  map 
which  the  writer  has  consulted.  [G.] 

JESHARE  LAH  (il^K"l^' : ’Itrepr^A,  I<r- 
pe T]\a,  Cod.  Alex.),  head  of  the  seventh  of  the  24 
wards  into  which  the  musicians  of  the  Levites  were 
divided  '1  Chr.  xxv.  14).  [Heman;  Jeduthun.] 
He  belonged  to  the  house  of  Asaph,  and  had  12  of 
his  house  under  him.  At  ver.  2 his  name  is  written 
Asarelah,  with  an  initial  N instead  of  ' ; in  the 
LXX.  ’Epc^A.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JESHE'BEAB  (USOtS^ : Te<rj8 aa\  : Isbaab), 
head  of  the  14th  course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  13). 
[Jehoiarib.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'SHER  (“lK^ : 5I aadp  ; Alex.  ’Icvacrap  : Ja- 
ser),  one  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by 
his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18).  In  two  of  Kenni- 
cott’s  MSS.  it  is  written  “I  IT,  Jether,  from  the  pie- 
ceding  verse,  and  in  one  MS.  the  two  names  are 
combined.  The  Peshito  Syriac  has  Oshir,  the  same 
form  in  which  Jasher  is  represented  in  2 Sam.  i.  18. 

JESHI'MON  (pD,|^n  = the  waste:  in  Num. 
7]  ep-fguos  ; in  Sam.  6 ’I eacraipAs,  and  ’I eaaep.6s  ; 
Alex.  JE i€a-aat/n6s  : desertum,  solitudo,  Jesimuth), 
a name  which  occurs  in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28, 
in  designating  the  position  of  Pisgah  and  Peor : both 
described  as  “ facing  ('5 S"i?J?)  the  Jeshimon.”  Not 
knowing  more  than  the  general  locality  of  either 
Peor  or  Pisgah,  this  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  situation 
of  Jeshimon.  But  it  is  elsewhere  used  in  a similar 
manner  with  reference  to  the  position  of  two  places 
very  distant  from  both  the  above-^he  hill  of  Ha 
chilah,  “ on  the  south  of,”  or  “ facing,  the  Jeshimon 1 ’ 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  3),  and  the  wilderness 
of  Maon,  also  south  of  it  (xxiii.  24).  Ziph  (xxiii. 

1 5)  and  Maon  are  known  at  the  present  day.  They 
lie  a few  miles  south  of  Hebron,  so  that  the  distr.ct 
strictly  north  of  them  is  the  hill-country  of  Judah. 
But  a line  drawn  between  Maon  and  the  probable 
position  of  Peor — on  the  high  country  opposite 
Jericho — passes  over  the  dreary,  barren  waste  of  the 
hills  lying  immediately  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
To  this  district  the  name,  if  interpreted  as  a Hebrew 
word,  would  be  not  inapplicable.  It  would  also 
suit  as  to  position,  as  it  would  be  full  in  view  from 
an  elevated  point  on  the  highlands  of  Moab,  and  not 
far  from  north  of  Maon  and  Ziph.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  the  word  ha-Arabah,  in  1 Sam. 
xxiii.  24,  must  not  be  overlooked,  meaning,  as  that 
elsewhere  does,  the  sunk  district  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea,  the  modern  Ghor.  Beth-Jeshimoth  too, 
which  by  its  name  ought  to  have  some  connection 
with  Jeshimon,  would  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
lower  level,  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
[Beth-Jeshimoth.]  Perhaps  it  is  not  ^afe  to  lay 
much  stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  name.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  first  mentioned  are  indis- 
putably of  very  early  date,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  an  archaic  name  found  and  adopted  by 
the  Israelites.  [G..] 
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JESHI’SHAI  (W”:  ’Ietraf;  Alex.’IeoW. 
Jesisi ),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Gadites  who 
dwelt  in  Gilead,  and  whose  genealogies  were  made 
out  in  the  days  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
v.  14).  In  the  Peshito  Syriac  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  is  emitted. 

JESHOHA'IAH  (HVTlC” : ’lacrovia:  Isu- 

haia),  a chief  of  one  of  the  families  of  that  branch 
of  the  Simeonites,  which  was  descended  from  Shimei, 
and  was  more  numerous  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  iv.  36).  He  was  concerned  in  the  raid 
upon  the  Plamites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

JESH'UA  (JAB* ; ’1 f]<rovs\  Jeshue and  Joshue), 
a later  Hebrew  contraction  for  Joshua,  or  rather 
Jehoshua.  [Jehoshua.] 

1.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  called  Jeshua  in 
one  passage  (Neh.  viii.  17).  [Joshua.] 

2.  A priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  to  whom  the 
ninth  course  fell  by  lot  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  11).  He  is 
called  Jeshuah  in  the  A.  V.  One  branch  of  the 
house,  viz.  the  children  of  Jedaiah,  returned  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  36;  but  see  Jedaiah). 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
after  the  reformation  of  worship,  placed  in  trust 
in  the  cities  of  the  priests  in  their  classes,  to  dis- 
tribute to  their  brethren  of  the  offerings  of  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

4.  Son  of  Jehozadak,  first  high-priest  of  the  third 
series,  viz.  of  those  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  ancestor  of  the  fourteen  high-priests  his  suc- 
cessors down  to  Joshua  or  Jason,  and  Onias  or 
Menelaus,  inclusive.  [High-priest.]  Jeshua,  like 
his  contemporary  Zerubbabel,  was  .probably  born  in 
Babylon,  whither  his  father  Jehozadak  had  been 
taken  captive  while  young  (1  Chr.  vi.  15,  A.  V.). 
He  came  up  from  Babylon  in  the  first  of  Cyrus 
with  Zerubbabel,  and  took  a leading  part  with  him 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Everything  we  read 
of  him  indicates  a man  of  earnest  piety,  patriotism, 
and  courage.  One  of  less  faith  and  resolution 
would  never  have  surmounted  all  the  difficulties 
and  opposition  he  had  to  contend  with.  His  first 
care  on  arriving  at  Jerusalem  was  to  rebuild  the 
altar,  and  restore  the  daily  sacrifice,  which  had 
been  suspended  for  some  fifty  years.  He  then,  in 
conjunction  with  Zerubbabel,  hastened  to  collect 
materials  for  rebuilding  the  temple,  and  was  able 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  it  as  early  as  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  services  on  this  occasion  were  con- 
ducted by  the  priests  in  their  proper  apparel,  with 
their  trumpets,  and  by  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the 
Levites,  with  their  cymbals,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  king  David  (Ezr.  iii.).  However,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  enmity  of 
the  Samaritans,  who  bribed  the  counsellors  of  the 
kings  of  Persia  so  effectually  to  obstruct  it  that 
the  Jews  were  unable  to  proceed  with  it  till  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis — an  interval  of 
about  fourteen  years.  In  that  year,  B.c.  520,  at 
the  prophesying  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Ezr.  v.  1, 
vi.  14;  Hagg.  i.  1,12,  14,  ii.  1-9;  Zech.  i.— viii.), 
the  work  was  resumed  by  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel 
with  redoubled  vigour,  and  was  happily  completed 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar  (=  March),  in 

® The  7 th,  after  the  Babylonian  reckoning,  accord- 
ing to  Prideaux. 

b The  connexion  with  Bani,  Hashabiah  (or  Hash- 
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the  sixth  of  Darius."  The  dedication  of  the  temple, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  in  the  next 
month,  were  kept  with  great  solemnity  and  rejoicing 
(Ezr.  vi.  15-22),  and  especially  “twelve  he-goats, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,” 
were  offered  as  a sin-offering  for  all  Israel.  Jeshua’s 
zeal  in  the  work  is  commended  by  the  Son  ofSirach 
(Ecclus.  xlix.  12).  Besides  the  great  importance  of 
Jeshua  as  a historical  character,  from  the  critical 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  great  work  which 
he  accomplished,  his  name  Jesus,  his  restoration  of 
the  temple,  his  office  as  high-priest,  and  especially 
the  two  prophecies  concerning  him  in  Zech.  iii.  and 
vi.  9-15,  point  him  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ. 
[High-priest.]  Nothing  is  known  of  Jeshua  later 
than  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with  which  tiio 
narrative  of  Ezr.  i.-Yi.  closes.  Josephus,  who  says 
the  temple  was  seven  years  in  building,  and  places 
the  dedication  of  it  in  the  ninth  of  Darius,  con- 
tributes no  information  whatever  concerning  him : 
his  history  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  9th  sect, 
of  b.  xi.  ch.  iv.,  being  merely  a paraphrase  of  Ezra 
and  1 Esdras,  especially  the  latter.  [Zerubbabel.] 
Jeshua  had  probably  conversed  often  with  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel,  and  may  or  may  not  have  known 
Jehoiachin  at  Babylon  in  his  youth.  He  probably 
died  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  written  Jehoshua  or  Joshua 
in  Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  &c. ; Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  &c. 

5.  Head  of  a Levitical  house,  one  of  those  which 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  took 
an  active  part  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah.  The  name  is  used  to  designate  either  the 
whole  family  or  the  successive  chiefs  of  it  (Ezr.  ii. 
40,  iii.  9 ; Neh.  iii.  19, b viii.  7,  ix.  4,  5,  xii.  8,  &c.).. 
Jeshua,  and  Kadmiel,  with  whom  he  is  frequently 
associated,  were  both  “sons  of  Hodaviah ” (called 
Judah,  Ezr.  iii.  9),  but  Jeshua’s  more  immediate 
ancestor  was  Azaniah  (Neh.  x.  9).  In  Neh.  xii.  24 
“ Jeshua  the  son  of  Kadmiel  ” is  a manifest  cor- 
ruption of  the  text.  The  LXX.  read  koX  viol 
Kad/JurjA.  It  is  more  likely  that  |3  is  an  accidental 
error  for  1. 

6.  A branch  of  the  family  of  Pahath-Moab,  one 
of  the  chief  families,  probably,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Neh.  x.  14,  vii.  11,  &c. ; Ezr.  x.  30).  His  de- 
scendants were  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 
families  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  * The 
verse  is  obscure,  and  might  be  translated,  “ The 
children  of  Pahath-Moab,  for  (i.  e.  representing) 
the  children  of  Jeshua  and  Joab;”  so  that  Pahath- 
Moab  would  be  the  head  of  the  family.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JESH'UA  (]MB* : ’iTjtrot) : Jesue),  one  of  the 
towns  re-inhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the 
return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26).  Being  men- 
tioned with  Moladah,  Beersheba,  &c.,  it  was  appa- 
rently in  the  extreme  south.  It  does  not,  however, 
occur  in  the  original  lists  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
(Josh,  xv.,  xix.),  nor  is  there  any  name  in  those 
lists  of  which  this  would  be  probably  a corruption. 
It  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  [G.J 

JESH'UAH  (JNK” : ’DjcroOs : Jesua),  a priest 

in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  11),  the  same 
as  Jeshua,  No.  2. 

JESHU'RUN,  and  once  by  mistake  in  A.  V. 
JESU'RUN,  Is.  xliv.  2 (f-’HK^ : 6 T]yam]^vos7 

abniali),  Henadad,  and  the  Levites  (17-19),  indicates 
that  Jeshua,  the  father  of  Ezer,  is  the  same  person  as 
in  the  other  passages  cited. 
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once  with  the  addition  of  'IcrparjA,  which  the 
Arabic  of  the  Lond.  Polyglot  adopts  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  former ; dilectus,  rectissimus),  a sym- 
bolical name  for  Israel  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii. 
5,  26 ; Is.  xliv.  2,  for  which  various  etymologies 
have  been  suggested.  Of  its  application  to  Israel 
there  seems  to  be  no  division  of  opinion.  The 
Targum  and  Peshito  Syriac  uniformly  render  Jeshu- 
run  by  “ Israel.”  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xliv.  2)  derives 
it  from  the  root  yashar,  “ to  be  right  or  up- 
right,” because  Israel  was  “upright  among  the 
nations ;”  as  D'HEP\  yesharim,  “ the  upright  ” 
(Num.  xxiii.  10 ; Ps.  cxi.  1)  is  a poetical  appella- 
tion of  the  chosen  people,  who  did  that  which  was 
right  0^»n,  hay -yashar')  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  idolatrous  heathen 
who  did  that  which  was  pre-eminently  the  evil 
(jnn,  hd-r’a),  and  worshipped  false  gods.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  view  adopted  by  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion — who  according  to  the 
account  of  their  version  given  by  Jerome  (on  Is. 
xliv.  2),  must  have  had  evdvs  or  euOvraros — and 
by  the  Vulgate  in  three  passages.  Malvenda  (quoted 
in  Poole’s  Synopsis , Deut.  xxxii.  15),  taking  the  same 
root,  applies  it  ironically  to  Israel.  For  the  like 
reason,  on  the  authority  of  the  above  mentioned 
Father,  the  book  of  Genesis  was  called  “ the  book 
of  the  just  ” (evOecoy),  as  relating  to  the  histories 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel.  The  termination 
)-T  is  either  intensive,  as  the  Vulgate  takes  it,  or  an 
affectionate  diminutive  (“  Frommchen,”  Hitzig,  and 
Fiirst ; “ Liebling,”  Hendewerk,  and  Bunsen).  Si- 
monis  {Lex.  Hebr.  s.  v.,  and  Arc.  Form.  Nom.  p. 

582)  connects  Jeshurun  with  the  Arabic  root^^o , 
yasara,  which  in  the  second  conj.  signifies  “ to 
prosper,”  and  in  the  4th  “ to  be  wealthy,”  and  is 
thus  cognate  with  the  Hebr.  ashar,  which  in 

Pual  signifies  “ to  be  blessed.”  With  the  intensive 
termination  Jeshurun  would  then  denote  Israel  as 
supremely  happy  or  prosperous,  and  to  this  signifi- 
cation it  must  be  allowed  the  context  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  15,  points.  Michaelis  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.) 
considers  it  as  a diminutive  of  Israel,  and  would 
read  yisrun,  contracted  from 

yisreelun.  Such  too  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and 
Vitringa,  and  of  the  author  of  the  Veneto-Gk.  ver- 
sion, who  renders  it  ’IcrpaeAlfficos.  For  this  theory, 
though  supported  by  the  weight  of  Gesenius’  au- 
thority, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  there  is  not 
the  smallest  foundation,  either  in  analogy  or  proba- 
bility. In  the  application  of  the  name  Jeshurun 
to  Israel,  we  may  discover  that  fondness  for  a play 
upon  words  of  which  there  are  so  many  examples, 
and  which  might  be  allowed  to  have  some  influence 
in  the  selection  of  the  appellation.  But  to  derive 
the  one  from  the  other  is  a fancy  unworthy  of  a 
scholar. 

Two  other  etymologies  of  the  name  may  be 
noticed  as  showing  to  what  lengths  conjecture 
may  go  when  not  regulated  by  any  definite  prin- 
ciples. The  first  of  these,  which  is  due  to  Forster 
(quoted  by  Glassius,  .Phil.  Sacr.  lib.  iv.  tr.  2), 
connects  it  with  shor,  “ an  ox,”  in  conse- 

quence of  the  allusion  in  the  context  of  Deut.  xxxii. 


* Jerome  {Liber  de  Nominibus ) gives  the  strange 
interpretation  of  insulae  libamen. 

b This  genealogy  is  embodied  in  the  “ Jesse  tree,” 
not  unfrequently  to  be  found  in  the  reredos  and  east 
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15;  the  other  with  “l-lfcjj,  shur,  “to  behold,”  be- 
cause Israel  beheld  the  presence  o 1 God. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

JESI'AH  (•1iW^,  i.  e.  Yisshiyahu:  ’lyaow. 
Alex.  ’Ietria:  Jesia).  1.  A Korhite,  one  of  the 
mighty  men,  “ helpers  of  the  battle,”  who  joined 
David’s  standard  at  Ziklag  during  his  flight  from 
Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  (,W? : ’land  ; Alex.  ’Ie<r<n<£.)  The  second 
son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  20). 
He  is  the  same  as  Jeshiah,  whose  representative 
was  Zechariah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  25)  ; but  our  trans- 
lators in  the  present  instance  followed  the  Vulg., 
as  they  have  too  often  done  in  the  case  of  proper 
names. 

JESIM'IEL  (^ND'b^  : 'la/xafiA  : Ismiel ),  a 
Simeonite,  descended  from  the  prolific  family  of 
Shimei,  and  a prince  of  his  own  branch  of  the  tribe, 
whom  he  led  against  the  peaceful  Hamites  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  36j. 

JES'SE  ('52^,  i.  e.  Ishai : a ’Ietrirai'  ; Joseph. 
'leacraios : Tsai : in  the  margin  of  1 Chr.  x.  14, 
our  translators  have  given  the  Vulgate  form),  the 
father  of  David,  and  thus  the  immediate  progenitor 
of  the  whole  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  ulti- 
mately of  Christ.  He  is  the  only  one  of  his  name 
who  appears  in  the  sacred  records.  Jesse  was  the  son 
of  Obed,  who  again  was  the  fruit  of  the  union  of 
Boaz  and  the  Moabitess  Ruth.  Nor  was  Ruth’s 
the  only  foreign  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins;  for 
his  great-grandmother  was  no  less  a person  than 
Rahab  the  Canaanite,  of  Jericho  (Matt.  i.  5). 
Jesse’s  genealogy  b is  twice  given  in  full  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.,  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  and  1 Chr.  ii.  5-12. 
We  there  see  that  long  before  David  had  rendered 
his  family  illustrious,  it  belonged  to  the  greatest 
house  of  Judah,  that  of  Pharez,’  through  Hezron 
his  eldest  son.  One  of  the  links  in  the  descent  was 
Nahshon  (N.  T.  Naason),  chief  man  of  the  tribe  at 
the  critical  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
genealogy  is  also  twice  given  (Matt.  i.  3-5 ; Luke 
iii.  32-34). 

He  is  commonly  designated  as  “ Jesse  the  Beth- 
lehemite”  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18).  So  he  is  called  by 
his  son  David,  then  fresh  from  home  (xvii.  58)  ; 
but  his  full  title  is  “ the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem 
Judah  ” (xvii.  12).  The  double  expression  and 
the  use  of  the  antique  word  Ephrathite  perhaps 
imply  that  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  place.  He  is  an  “old  man”  when  we  first 
meet  with  him  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  with  eight  sons 
(xvi.  10,  xvii.  12),  residing  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  4, 
5).  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  terms  of 
xvi.  4,  5,  and  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  8,  §1),  that 
Jesse  was  not  one  of  the  “ elders  ” of  the  town. 
The  few  slight  glimpses  we  can  catch  of  him  are 
soon  recalled.  According  to  an  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition, recorded  in  the  Targum  on  2 Sam.  xxi.  19, 
he  was  a weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
as  there  is  no  contradiction,  so  there  is  no  corro- 
boration of  this  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
orgim,  “ weavers,”  in  connexion  with  a member 
of  his  family.  [Jaare-Oregim.]  Jesse’s  wealth 

windows  of  English  churches.  One  of  the  finest  is  at 
Dorchester,  Oxon.  The  tree  springs  from  Jesse,  who  is 
recumbent  at  the  bottom  of  the  window,  and  contains 
25  members  of  the  line,  culminating  in  our  Lord. 
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seems  to  have  consisted  of  a flock  of  sheep  and  j 
goats  A.  V.  “ sheep”),  which  were  under  the  ; 

care  of  David  (xvi.  11,  xvii.  34,  35).  Of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  flock  we  find  him  on  two  occasions 
sending  the  simple  presents  which  in  those  days  the 
highest  persons  were  wont  to  accept — slices  of  milk 
cheese  to  the  captain  of  the  division  of  the  army  in 
which  his  sons  were  serving  (xvii.  18),  and  a kid 
to  Saul  (xvi.  20)  ; with  the  accompaniment  in  each 
case  of  parched  corn  from  the  fields  of  Boaz,  loaves 
of  the  bread  from  which  Bethlehem  took  its  very 
name,  and  wine  from  the  vineyards  which  still 
enrich  the  terraces  of  the  hill  below  the  village. 

When  David’s  rupture  with  Saul  had  finally 
driven  him  from  the  court,  and  he  was  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  “ his  brethren  and  all  his  father’s  house  ” 
joined  him  (xxii.  1).  His  “brother”  (probably 
Eliab)  is  mentioned  on  a former  occasion  (xx.  29)  as 
taking  the  lead  in  the  family.  This  is  no  more  than 
we  should  expect  from  Jesse’s  great  age.  David’s 
anxiety  at  the  same  period  to  find  a safe  refuge  for 
his  parents  from  the  probable  vengeance  of  Saul,  is 
also  quite  in  accordance  with  their  helpless  condi- 
tion. He  took  his  father  and  his  mother  into  the 
country  of  Moab,  and  deposited  them  with  the  king, 
and  there  they  disappear  from  our  view  in  the  re- 
cords of  Scripture.  But  another  old  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Rabboth  Seder,  256,  col.  2)  states  that 
after  David  had  quitted  the  hold,  his  parents  and 
brothers  were  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Moab,  so 
that  there  remained,  besides  David,  but  one  brother, 
who  took  refuge  with  Nahash,  king  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon. 

Who  the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  His 
eight  sons  will  be  found  displayed  under  David, 
p.  401.  The  family  contained  in  addition  two 
female  members,  Zeruiah  and  Abigail,  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  these  were  Jesse’s  daughters,  for 
though  they  are  called  the  sisters  of  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
ii.  16),  yet  Abigail  is  said  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Of  this  two  ex- 
planations have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Jewish — 
that  Nahash  was  another  name  for  Jesse  (Jerome, 
Q.  Hebr.  on  2 Sam.  xvii.  25 c).  (2.)  Professor 

Stanley’s — that  Jesse’s  wife  had  been  formerly  wife 
or  concubine  to  Nahash,  possibly  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  (David,  401  6.). 

An  English  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  remark 
how  often  Jesse  is  mentioned  long  after  the  name  of 
David  had  become  famous  enough  to  supersede  that 
of  his  obscure  and  humble  parent.  While  David 
was  a struggling  outlaw,  it  was  natural  that  to  friend 
and  foe — to  Saul,  Doeg,  and  Nabal,  no  less  than  to 
the  captains  of  Judah  and  Benjamin — he  should  be 
merely  the  “son  of  Jesse”  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13; 
comp.  xxiy.  16,  xxv.  10  ; 1 Chr.  xii.  18)  ; but  that 
Jesse’s  name  should  be  brought  forward  in  records 
of  so  late  a date  as  1 Chr.  xxix.  26,  and  Ps.  lxxii. 
20,  long  after  the  establishment  of  David’s  own 
house,  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice.  Especially  is 
it  to  be  observed  that  it  is  in  his  name — the  “ shoot 
out  of  the  stump  of  Jesse  ....  the  root  of  Jesse 
which  should  stand  as  an  ensign  to  the  people” 
(Is.  x,i.  1,  10),  that  Isaiah  announces  the  most 


f This  is  given  also  in  the  Targum  to  Ruth  iv.  22. 
“ And Obcd begat Ishai  (Jesse),  whose nameisNachasb, 
because  there  were  not  found  in  him  iniquity  and 
corruption,  that  he  should  be  delivered  into  the  hand 
pf  the  Angel  of  Death  that  he  should  take  away  his 
soul  from  him  ; and  he  lived  many  days  until  was 
fulfilled  before  Jehovah  the  counsel  which  the  Serpent 


splendid  of  his  promises,  intended  to  rouse  and 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  its 
deepest  despondency.  [G.J 

JES'SUE  (’I t](Tovs-,  Alex.  ’Iriffove:  Jesu),  a 
Levite,  the  same  as  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  26  ; comp. 
Ezr.  ii.  40). 

JE'SU  (’l7j cruvs:  Jesu),  the  same  as  Jeshua  the 
Levite,  the  father  of  Jozabad  (1  Esd.  viii.  63 ; see 
Ezr.  viii.  33),  also  called  Jessue,  and  Jesus. 

JE'SUI  ’letrov ; Alex.  ’Utrovi:  Jessui), 

the  son  of  Asher,  whose  descendants  the  Jesuit.es 
were  numbered  in  the  plains  of  Moab  at  the  Jordan 
of  Jericho  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere 
called  Isui  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and  Ishuai  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30). 

JE'SUS  (’I rjerovs : Jesu,  Jesus,  Josue),  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua  or  Jeshua,  a con- 
traction of  Jehoshua  (y^iiT),  that  is,  “ help  of 

Jehovah”  or  “Saviour”  (Numb.  xiii.  16).  [Je- 
hoshua.] 

1.  Joshua  the  priest,  the  son  of  Jehozadak  (1  Esd. 
v.  5,  8,  24,  48,  56,  68,  70,  vi.  2,  ix.  19 ; Ecclus. 
xlix.  12).  Also  called  Jeshua.  [Jeshua,  No.  4.] 

2.  (Jesus.)  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  v.  58 
ix.  48). 

3.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (2  Esd.  vii.  37  ; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  1 ; 1 Macc.  ii.  55;  Acts  vii.  45; 
Heb.  iv.  8).  [Joshua.] 

JESUS  THE  FATHER  OF  SIRACH. 

[Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach.] 

JESUS  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH  (’I^ow 
i ubs  Heipdx  ; Jesus  filius  Sirach)  is  described  in 
the  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  (1.  27)  as  the  author 
of  that  book,  which  in  the  LXX.,  and  generally, 
except  in  the  Western  Church,  is  called  by  hio 
name  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  oj 
simply  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus, 
§1).  The  same  passage  speaks  of  him  as  a native 
of  Jerusalem  (Ecclus.  1.  c.) ; and  the  internal  cha- 
racter of  the  book  confirms  its  Palestinian  origin. 
The  name  Jesus  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
was  often  represented  by  the  Greek  Jason.  In  the 
apocryphal  list  of  the  lxxii  commissioners  sent  by 
Eleazar  to  Ptolemy  it  occurs  twice  (Arist.  Hist. 
ap.  Hody,  De  text.  p.  vii.')  ; but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  connecting  the  author  of  Eccle- 
siasticus with  either  of  the  persons  there  mentioned. 
The  various  conjectures  which  have  been  made  as 
to  the  position  of  the  son  of  Sirach  from  the  con- 
tents of  his  book;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  was 
a priest  (from  vii.  29  ff.,  xlv.,  xlix.,  1.),  or  a 
physician  (from  xxxviii.  1 ff.),  are  equally  uh- 
founded. 

Among  the  later  Jews  the  “ Son  of  Sirach  ” was 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a writei 
of  proverbs,  and  some  of  those  which  have  been 
preserved  offer  a close  resemblance  to  passages  in 
Ecclesiasticus  [Ecclesiasticus,  §4,  n.  b.]  ; but 
in  the  course  of  time  a later  compilation  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  work  of  Ben  Sira  (Zunz, 


gave  to  Chavvah  the  wife  of  Adam,  to  eat  of  the  tree, 
of  the  fruit  of  which  when  they  did  eat  they  were 
able  to  discern  between  good  and  evil ; and  by  reason 
of  this  counsel  all  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  became 
guilty  of  death,  and  in  that  iniquity  only  died  Ishai 
the  righteous.” 
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Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  100  ff.),  and  tradition 
has  preserved  no  authentic  details  of  his  person  or 
his  life. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  have 
been  already  noticed  [Ecclesiasticus,  §4],  and 
do  not  call  for  further  discussion. 

According  to  the  first  prologue  to  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  taken  from  the  Synopsis  of  the 
Pseudo- Athanasius  (iv.  p.  377,  ed.  Migne),  the 
translator  of  the  book  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
author  of  it.  If  this  conjecture  were  true,  a genea- 
logy of  the  following  form  would  result : 1.  Sirach. 
2.  Jesus,  son  (father)  of  Sirach  ( author  of  the 
oook).  3.  Sirach.  4.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach  (trans- 
lator of  the  book).  It  is,  however,  most  likely 
that  the  last  chapter,  “ The  prayer  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach  ,”  gave  occasion  to  this  conjecture.  The 
prayer  was  attributed  to  the  translator,  and  then 
the  table  of  succession  followed  necessarily  from  the 
title  attached  to  it.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JE'SUS,  called  JUSTUS,  a Christian  who 
was  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  and  joined  him  in 
sending  salutations  to  the  Colossians.  He  was  one 
of  the  fellow-workers  who  were  a comfort  to  the 
Apostle  (Col.  iv.  11).  In  the  Acta  Scmct.  Jun. 
iv.  67,  he  is  commemorated  as.  bishop  of  Eleu- 
theropolis.  [W.T.  B.] 

JESUS  CHRIST.  The  name  Jesus  (’lyffovs) 
signifies  Saviour.  Its  origin  is  explained  above,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  not  an  uncommon  name 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  assigned  in  the  New 
Testament  (1.)  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
“ saves  His  people  from  their  sins”  (Matt.  i.  21)  ; 
also  (2.)  to  Joshua  the  successor  of  Moses,  who 
brought  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  promise 
(Num.  xxvii.  18  ; Acts  vii.  45  ; Heb.  iv.  8)  ; and 
(3.)  to  Jesus  sumamed  Justus,  a converted  Jew,  as- 
sociated with  St.  Paul  (Col.  iv.  11). 

The  name  of  Christ  (Xpicrris  from  I 

anoint)  signifies  Anointed.  Priests  were  anointed 
amongst  the  Jews,  as  their  inauguration  to  their 
office  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22  ; Ps.  cv.  15),  and  kings  also 
(2  Macc.  i.  24;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  In  the  New 
Testament  the  name  Christ  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
Messiah  (Greek  Me(r<rtas ; Hebrew  John 

i.  41),  the  name  given  to  the  long  promised  Pro- 
phet and  King  whom  the  Jews  had  been  taught  by 
their  prophets  to  expect ; and  therefore  = o ipxo- 
pei/os  (Acts  xix.  4 ; Matt.  xi.  3).  The  use  of  this 
name  as  applied  to  the  Lord  has  always  a reference 
to  the  promises  of  the  Prophets.  In  Matt.  ii.  4, 
xi.  2,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Christ  when  He  should 
come  would  live  and  act  in  a certain  way,  described 
by  the  Prophets.  So  Matt.  xxii.  42,  xxiii.  10, 
xxiv.  5,  23  ; Mark  xii.  35,  xiii.  21 ; Luke  iii.  15, 
xx.  41  ; John  vii.  27,  31,  41,  42,  xii.  34,  in  all 
which  places  there  is  a reference  to  the  Messiah  as 
delineated  by  the  Prophets.  That  they  had  fore- 
told that  Christ  should  suffer  appears  Luke  xxiv. 
26,  46.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  the  proper  name  of 
our  Lord,  and  that  of  Christ  is  added  to  identify 
Him  with  the  promised  Messiah.  Other  names  are 
sometimes  added  to  the  names  Jesus  Christ,  or 
Christ  Jesus : thus  “ Lord  ” (frequently)  “ a King” 
(added  as  a kind  of  explanation  of  the  word  Christ, 
Luke  xxiii.  2),  “King  of  Israel”  (Mark  xv.  32), 
Son  of  David  (Mark  xii.  35  ; Luke  xx.  41),  chosen 
of  God  (Luke  xxiii.  35). 

Remarkable  are  such  expressions  as  “ the  Christ 
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of  God”  (Luke  ii.  26,  ix.  20;  Rev.  xi.  15,  xii. 
10) ; and  the  phrase  “ in  Christ,”  which  occurs 
about  78  times  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  is 
almost  peculiar  to  them.  But  the  germ  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself,  “ Abide 
in  me,  and  I in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ; no  more 
can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me”  (John  xv.  4,  also 
5,  6,  7,  9,  10).  The  idea  that  all  Christian  life  is 
not  merely  an  imitation  and  following  of  the  Lord, 
but  a living  and  constant  union  with  Him,  causes  the 
Apostle  to  use  such  expressions  as  “ fallen  asleep  in 
Christ  ” (1  Cor.  xv.  18),  “ I knew  a man  in 
Christ”  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  “I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christ”  (1  Tim.  ii.  7),  and  many  others.  (See 
Schleusner’s  Lexicon;  Wahl’s  Clavis;  Fritzsche  on 
St.  Matthew  ; De  Wette’s  Commentary  ; Schmidt’s 
Greek  Concordance,  &c.)# 

The  Life,  the  Person,  and  the  Work  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  this  threefold  subject  the 
present  article  includes  the  first  part,  namely, 
the  Life  and  Teaching ; the  Person  of  our  Lord 
will  be  treated  under  the  article  Son  OF  God  ; 
and  His  Work  will  naturally  fall  under  the  word 
Saviour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  arrived  that  “ fulness  of  time  ” which  God 
in  His  inscrutable  wisdom  had  appointed  for  the 
sending  of  His  Son  ; and  Jesus  was  born  at  Beth- 
lehem, to  redeem  a sinful  and  ruined  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology,  which  is  in  fact 
that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th  century,  this 
event  occurred  in  the  year  of  Rome  754.  But 
modern  writers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  believe 
that  this  calculation  places  the  nativity  some  years 
too  late ; although  they  differ  as  to  the  amount  of 
error.  Herod  the  Great  died,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  he  was 
appointed  king  (Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §8). 
His  elevation  coincides  with  the  consulship  of  Cn, 
Domitius  Calvinus  and  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  and  this 
determines  the  date  A.u.C.  714  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
14,  §5).  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  such 
calculations  Josephus  reckons  the  years  from  the 
month  Nisan  to  the  same  month ; and  also  that  the 
death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirty-seventh  year,  or  just  before  the  Passover 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3)  ; if  then  thirty-six 
complete  years  are  added  they  give  the  year  of 
Herod’s  death  A.U.C.  750  (see  Note  on  Chronology 
at  the  end  of  this  article).  As  Jesus  was  born 
during  the  life  of  Herod,  it  follows  from  these  data 
that  the  Nativity  took  place  some  time  before  the 
month  of  April  750,  and  if  it  took  place  only  a few 
months  before  Herod’s  death,  then  its  date  would 
be  four  years  earlier  than  the  Dionysian  reckoning 
(Wieseler). 

Three  other  chronological  data  occur  in  the 
Gospels,  but  the  arguments  founded  on  them  are 
not  conclusive.  1.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  was 
followed  by  a Passover  (John  ii.  13),  at  which 
certain  Jews  mention  that  the  restoration  of  their 
temple  had  been  in  progress  for  forty-six  years 
(ii.  20),  Jesus  himself  being  at  this  time  “about 
thirty  years  of  age  ” (Luke  iii.  23).  As  the  date 
of  the  Temple-restoration  can  be  ascertained,  it  has 
been  argued  from  these  facts  also  that  the  nativity 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  A.U.C.  750.  But 
it  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  words  that  deter- 
mine our  Lord’s  age  are  not  exact  enough  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  such  a calculation.  2.  The  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  star  to  the  wise  men  has  been 
thought  likely,  by  the  aid  of  astronomy,  to  deter- 
mine the  date.  But  the  opinion  that  the  star  in 
the  East  was  a remarkable  conjunction  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  in  the  sign  Pisces,  is  now  rejected. 
Besides  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the 
sacred  narrative  (Matt.  ii.  9)  it  would  throw  back 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  A.u.c.  747,  which  is  too 
early.  3.  Zacharias  was  “ a priest  of  the  course 
of  Abia”  (Luke  i.  5),  and  he  was  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  his  course  when  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  foretold  to  him ; and  it  has  been 
thought  possible  to  calculate,  from  the  place  which 
the  course  of  Abia  held  in  the  cycle,  the  precise 
time  of  the  Saviour’s  birth.  All  these  data  are 
discussed  below  (p.  1072). 

In  treating  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  a perfect  record 
of  the  events  would  be  no  more  than  a reproduc- 
tion of  the  four  Gospels,  and  a discussion  of  those 
events  would  swell  to  the  compass  of  a voluminous 
commentary.  Neither  of  these  would  be  appro- 
priate here,  and  in  the  present  article  a brief  sketch 
only  of  the  Life  can  be  attempted,  drawn  up  with 
a view  to  the  two  remaining  articles,  on  the  Son 
of  God  and  Saviour. 

The  Man  who  was  to  redeem  all  men  and  do  for 
the  human  race  what  no  one  could  do  for  his  bro- 
ther, was  not  born  into  the  world  as  others  are. 
The  salutation  addressed  by  the  Angel  to  Mary  His 
mother,  “ Hail ! Thou  that  art  highly  favoured,” 
was  the  prelude  to  a new  act  of  divine  creation  ; 
the  first  Adam  that  sinned  was  not  born  but  cre- 
ated ; the  second  Adam,  that  restored,  was  born 
indeed,  but  in  supernatural  fashion.  “ The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ; therefore  also  that 
holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God”  (Luke  i.  35).  Mary  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  a miracle,  the  full 
import  of  which  she  could  not  have  understood, 
with  the  submission  of  one  who  knew  that  the 
message  came  from  God ; and  the  Angel  departed 
from  her.  At  first,  her  bei  rothed  husband,  when  he 
heard  from  her  what  had  taken  place,  doubted  her, 
but  a supernatural  communication  convinced  him 
of  her  purity,  and  he  took  her  to  be  his  wife.  Not 
only  was  the  approaching  birth  of  Jesus  made 
the  subject  of  supernatural  communications,  but 
that  of  John  the  Baptist  the  forerunner  also.  Thus 
before  the  birth  of  either  had  actually  taken  place, 
a small  knot  of  persons  had  been  prepared  to  expect 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises  in  the  Holy 
One  that  should  be  born  of  Mary  (Luke  i.). 

The  prophet  Micah  had  foretold  (v.  2)  that  the 
future  king  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea, 
the  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  its  origin ; 
but  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Augustus,  however, 
had  ordered  a general  census  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  although  Judaea,  not  being  a province  of  the 
empire,  would  not  necessarily  come  under  such  an 
order,  it  was  included,  probably  because  the  inten- 
tion was  already  conceived  of  reducing  it  after  a 
time  to  the  condition  of  a province  (see  Note  on 
Chronology).  That  such  a census  was  made  we 
know  from  Cassiodorus  ( Var.  iii.  52).  That  in  its 
application  to  Palestine  it  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  Jewish  feelings  and  prejudices,  being 
carried  out  no  doubt  by  Herod  the  Jewish  king, 
was  quite  natural ; and  so  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to 
Bethlehem,  the  city  of  Dav4d,  to  be  taxed.  From  the 
well-known  and  much-canvassed  passage  in  St.  Luke 
(ii.  2)  it  appears  that  the  taxing  was  not  completed 
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till  the  time  of  Quirinus  (Cyrenius),  some  years 
later;  and  how  far  it  was  earned  now,  cannot  be 
determined;  all  that  we  learn  is  that  it  brought 
Joseph,  who  was  of  the  house  of  David,  from  his 
home  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Lord  was  born.  As 
there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  a manger  was  the 
cradle  in  which  Christ  the  Lord  was  laid.  But  signs 
were  not  wanting  of  the  greatness  of  the  event 
that  seemed  so  unimportant.  Lowly  shepherds  were 
the  witnesses  of  the  wonder  that  accompanied  the 
lowly  Saviour’s  birth  ; an  angel  proclaimed  to  them 
“good  tidings  of  great  joy;”  and  then  the  exceed- 
ing joy  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  the  angels 
about  this  mystery  of  love  broke  through  the  silence 
of  night  with  the  words — “Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men”  (Luke  ii.  8-20).  We  need  not  suppose  that 
these  simple  men  were  cherishing  in  their  hearts 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  which  others  had 
relinquished ; they  were  chosen  from  the  humble, 
as  were  our  Lord’s  companions  afterwards,  in  order 
to  show  that  God  “ hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty”  (1  Cor.  i.  26-31),  and  that  the  poor 
and  meek  could  apprehend  the  message  of  salva- 
tion to  which  kings  and  priests  could  turn  a 
deaf  ear. 

The  subject  of  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  as 
given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  discussed 
fully  in  another  article.  [See  Genealogy  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.] 

The  child  Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due  time,  is 
brought  to  the  temple,  and  the  mother  makes  the 
offering  for  her  purification.  That  offering  wanted 
its  peculiar  meaning  in  this  case,  which  was  an  act 
of  new  creation,  and  not  a birth  after  the  common 
order  of  our  fallen  nature.  But  the  seed  of  the 
new  kingdom  was  to  grow  undiscernibly  as  yet ; 
no  exemption  was  claimed  by  the  “ highly  favoured” 
mother,  and  no  portent  intervened.  She  made  her 
humble  offering  like  any  other  Judaean  mother, 
and  would  have  gone  her  way  unnoticed ; but  here 
too  God  suffered  not  His  beloved  Son  to  be  without 
a witness,  and  Simeon  and  Anna,  taught  from  God 
that  the  object  of  their  earnest  longings  was  before 
them,  prophesied  of  His  divine  work : the  one 
rejoicing  that  his  eyes  had  seen  the.  salvation  of 
God,  and  the  other  speaking  of  Him  “ to  all  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem”  (Luke  ii. 
28-38). 

Thus  recognised  amongst  His  own  people,  the 
Saviour  was  not  without  witness  amongst  the 
heathen.  “Wise  men  from  the  East” — that  is, 
Persian  magi  of  the  Zend  religion,  in  which  the 
idea  of  a Zoziosh  or  Redeemer  was  clearly  known — 
guided  miraculously  by  a star  or  meteor  created 
for  the  purpose,  came  and  sought  out  the  Saviour 
to  pay  him  homage.  We  have  said  that  in  the 
year  747  occurred  a remarkable  combination  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sign  by  which  the  wise  men  knew  that  the 
birth  of  some  great  one  had  taken  place.  But,  as 
has  been  said,  the  date  does  not  agree  with  this 
view,  and  the  account  of  the  Evangelist  describes  a 
single  star  moving  before  them  and  guiding  their 
steps.  We  must  suppose  that  God  saw  good  to 
speak  to  the  magi  in  their  own  way:  they  were 
seeking  light  from  the  study  of  the  stars,  whence 
only  physical  light  could  be  found,  and  He  guided 
them  to  the  Source  of  spiritual  light,  to  the  cradle 
of  His  Son,  by  a star  miraculously  made  to  appear 
to  them,  and  to  speak  intelligibly  to  them  through 
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their  preconceptions.  The  offerings  which  they 
brought  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical : the  gold 
was  tribute  to  a king,  the  frankincense  was  for  the 
use  of  a priest,  and  the  myrrh  for  a body  preparing 
for  the  tomb — 

“ Aurea  nascenti  fuderunt  munera  regi, 

Thura  dedere  Deo,  myrrham  tribuere  sepulto,” 

(says  Sedulius) : but  in  a more  general  view  these 
were  at  any  rate  the  offerings  made  by  worshippers, 
and  in  that  light  must  the  magi  be  regarded.  The 
events  connected  with  the  birth  of  our  Lord  are  all 
significant,  and  here  some  of  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen  kneel  before  the  Redeemer  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  and  as  a sign  that  His  do- 
minion was  to  be  not  merely  Jewish,  but  as  wide 
as  the  whole  world.  (See  Matt.  ii.  1-12  ; Miinter, 
Star  of  the  Wise  Men , Copenhagen,  1827  ; the 
Commentaries  of  Alford,  Williams,  Olshausen,  and 
Heubner,  where  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  star  are  discussed.) 

A little  child  made  the  great  Herod  quake  upon 
his  throne.  When  he  knew  that  the  magi  were 
come  to  hail  their  King  and  Lord,  and  did  not  stop 
at  his  palace,  but  passed  on  to  a humbler  roof,  and 
when  he  found  that  they  would  not  return  to 
betray  this  child  to  him,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
children  in  Bethlehem  that  were  under  two  years 
old.  The  crime  was  great ; but  the  number  of  the 
victims,  in  a little  place  like  Bethlehem,  was  small 
enough  to  escape  special  record  amongst  the  wicked 
acts  of  Herod  from  Josephus  and  other  historians, 
as  it  had  no  political  interest.  A confused  indi- 
cation of  it,  however,  is  found  in  Macrobius  ( Saturn . 

ii.  4). 

Joseph,  warned  by  a dream,  flees  to  Egypt  with 
the  young  child,  beyond  the  reach  of  Herod’s  arm. 
This  flight  of  our  Lord  from  His  own  land  to  the 
land  of  darkness  and  idolatry — a land  associated 
even  to  a proverb  with  all  that  was  hostile  to 
God  and  His  people,  impresses  on  us  the  reality 
of  His  humiliation.  Herod’s  cup  was  well  nigh 
full ; and  the  doom  that  soon  overtook  him  could 
have  arrested  him  then  in  his  bloody  attempt ; but 
Jesus,  in  accepting  humanity,  accepted  all  its  inci- 
dents. He  was  saved,  not  by  the  intervention  of 
God,  but  by  the  obedience  of  Joseph ; and  from  the 
storms  of  persecution  He  had  to  use  the  common 
means  of  escape  (Matt.  ii.  13-23  ; Thomas  a Kempis, 

iii.  15,  and  Commentaries).  After  the  death  of 
Herod,  in  less  than  a year,  Jesus  returned  with  His 
parents  to  their  own  land,  and  went  to  Nazareth, 
where  they  abode. 

Except  as  to  one  event  the  Evangelists  are  silent 
upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Lord’s  life  down 
to  the  commencement  of  His  ministry.  When  He 
was  twelve  years  old  He  was  found  in  the  temple, 
hearing  the  doctors  and  asking  them  questions 
(Luke  ii.  40-52).  We  are  shown  this  one  fact  that 
we  may  know  that  at  the  time  when  the  Jews 
considered  childhood  to  be  passing  into  youth,  Jesus 
was  already  aware  of  His  mission,  and  consciously 
preparing  for  it,  although  years  elapsed  before  its 
actual  commencement.  This  fact  at  once  confirms 
and  illustrates  such  a general  expression  as  “ Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man”  (Luke  ii.  52).  His  public 
ministry  did  not  begin  with  a sudden  impulse,  but 
was  prepared  for  by  his  whole  life.  The  conscious- 
ness of  His  divine  nature  and  power  grew,  and 
ripened  and  strengthened  until  the  time  of  His 
showing  unto  Israel. 
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Thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  oui 
Lord  to  the  opening  of  His  ministry.  In  that  time 
great  changes  had  come  over  the  chosen  people. 
Herod  the  Great  had  united  under  him  almost  all 
the  original  kingdom  of  David ; after  the  death  of 
that  prince  it  was  dismembered  for  ever.  Archelaus 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Judaea,  under  the  title 
of  Ethnarch ; Herod  Antipas  became  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  and  Philip  tetrarch  of  Tra- 
chonitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batanaea,  and  Paneas.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  promised  Archelaus  the  title  of 
king,  if  he  should  prove  worthy ; but  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  (u.C.  759)  he  was  deposed  in 
deference  to  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Jews,  was 
banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  from  that  time 
his  dominions  passed  under  the  direct  power  of 
Rome,  being  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  a 
procurator.  No  king  nor  ethnarch  held  Judaea 
afterwards,  if  we  except  the  three  years  when  it 
was  under  Agrippa  I.  Marks  are  not  wanting  of 
the  irritation  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  by 
the  sight  of  a foreigner  exercising  acts  of  power 
over  the  people  whom  David  once  ruled.  The 
publicans  (portitores ) who  collected  tribute  for  the 
Roman  empire  were  everywhere  detested ; and  as  a 
marked  class  is  likely  to  be  a degraded  one,  the 
Jews  saw  everywhere  the  most  despised  among  the 
people  exacting  from  them  all,  and  more  than  all 
(Luke  iii.  13),  that  the  foreign  tyrant  required. 
Constant  changes  were  made  by  the  same  power  in 
the  office  of  high-priest,  perhaps  from  a necessary 
policy.  Josephus  says  that  there  were  twenty-eight 
high-priests  from  the  time  of  Herod  to  the  burning 
of  the  temple  ( Ant . xx.  10).  The  sect  of  Judas  the 
Gaulonite,  which  protested  against  paying  tribute 
to  Caesar,  and  against  bowing  the  neck  to  an  alien 
yoke,  expressed  a conviction  which  all  Jews  shared. 
The  sense  of  oppression  and  wrong  would  tend  to 
shape  all  the  hopes  of  a Messiah,  so  far  as  they 
still  existed,  to  the  conception  of  a warrior  who 
should  deliver  them  from  a hateful  political 
bondage. 

It  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  the  Em- 
peror, reckoning  from  his  joint  rule  with  Augustus 
(Jan.  U.C.  765),  and  not  from  his  sole  rule  (Aug. 
u.C.  767),  that  John  the  Baptist  began  to  teach. 
In  this  year  (u.C.  779)  Pontius  Pilate  was  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  the  worldly  and  time-serving 
representative  of  a cruel  and  imperious  master; 
Herod  Antipas  and  Philip  still  held  the  tetrarehies 
left  them  by  their  father.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are 
both  described  as  holding  the  office  of  high-priest ; 
Annas  was  deposed  by  Valerius  Gratus  in  this  very 
year,  and  his  son-in-law  Joseph,  called  also  Caiaphas, 
was  appointed,  after  some  changes,  in  his  room  ; 
but  Annas  seems  to  have  retained  after  this  time 
(John  xviii.  13)  much  of  the  authority  of  the  office, 
which  'the  two  administered  together.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  a full  account  is  given  below 
under  his  own  name,  came  to  preach  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  the  last  representative  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  old  covenant ; and  his  work  was  two- 
fold— to  enforce  repentance  and  the  terrors  of  the 
old  law,  and  to  revive  the  almost  forgotten  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  1-10 ; Mark  i. 
1-8;  Luke  iii.  1-18).  Both  these  objects,  which 
are  very  apparent  in  his  preaching,  were  connected 
equally  with  the  coming  of  Jesus,  since  the  need 
of  a Saviour  from  sin  is  not  felt  but  when  sin 
itself  is  felt  to  be  a bondage  and  a terror.  The 
career  of  John  seems  to  have  been  very  short ; and 
it  has  been  asked  how  such  great  influence  could 
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have  been  attained  in  a short  time  (Matt.  iii.  5). 
But  his  was  a powerful  nature  which  soon  took 
possession  of  those  who  came  within  its  reach  ; and 
his  success  becomes  less  surprising  if  we  assume 
with  Wieseler  that  the  preaching  took  place  in  a 
sabbatical  year  (Baumgarten,  Geschichte  Jesu,  40). 
It  is  an  old  controversy  whether  the  baptism  of 
John  was  a new  institution,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  as  practised  by  the  Jews. 
But  at  all  events  there  is  no  record  of  such  a rite, 
conducted  in  the  name  of  and  with  reference  to  a 
particular  person  (Acts  xix.  4),  before  the  ministry 
of  John.  Jesus  came  to  Jordan  with  the  rest  to 
receive  this  rite  at  John’s  hands  ; first,  in  order 
that  the  sacrament  by  which  all  were  hereafter  to 
be  admitted  into  His  kingdom  might  not  want  His 
example  to  justify  its  use  (Matt.  iii.  15) ; next, 
that  John  might  have  an  assurance  that  his  course 
as  the  herald  of  Christ  was  now  completed  by  His 
appearance  (John  i.  33)  ; and  last,  that  some  public 
token  might  be  given  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Anointed  of  God  (Heb.  v.  5).  A supposed  dis- 
crepancy between  Matt.  iii.  14  and  John  i.  31,  33, 
disappears  when  we  remember  that  from  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  families  of  John  and  our  Lord 
(Luke  i.),  John  must  have  known  already  some- 
thing of  the  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  ; 
what  he  did  not  know  was,  that  this  same  Jesus 
was  the  very  Messiah  for  whom  he  had  come  to 
prepare  the  world.  Our  Lord  received  the'  rite  of 
baptism  at  His  servant’s  hands,  and  the  Father 
attested  Him  by  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  which  also 
was  seen  descending  on  Him  in  a visible  shape : 
“ This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I am  well 
pleased  ” (Matt.  iii.  13-17  ; Mark  i.  9-11;  Luke 
iii.  21,  22). 

Immediately  after  this  inauguration  of  His  mi- 
nistry Jesus  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wil- 
derness to  be  tempted  of  the  devil  (Matt.  iv.  1-11 ; 
Mark  i.  12,  13 ; Luke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  baptism 
of  our  Lord  cannot  have  been  for  Him  the  token 
of  repentance  and  intended  reformation  which  it 
was  for  sinful  men,  so  does  our  Lord’s  sinlessness 
affect  the  nature  of  His  temptation  ; for  it  was  the 
.trial  of  One  Who  could  not  possibly  have  fallen. 
This  makes  a complete  conception  of  the  temptation 
impossible  for  minds  wherein  temptation  is  always 
associated  with  the  possibility  of  sin.  But  whilst 
we  must  be  content  with  an  incomplete  conception, 
we  must  avoid  the  wrong  conceptions  that  are  often 
substituted  for  it.  Some  suppose  the  account  before 
us  to  describe  what  takes  place  in  a vision  or 
ecstasy  of  our  Lord ; so  that  both  the  temptation 
and  its  answer  arise  from  within.  Others  think 
that  the  temptation  was  suggested  from  within, 
but  in  a state,  not  of  sleep  or  ecstasy,  but  of  com- 
plete consciousness.  Others  consider  this  narrative 
to  have  been  a parable  of  our  Lord,  of  which  He 
has  made  Himself  the  subject.  All  these  suppo- 
sitions set  aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the 
Gospels:  the  temptation  as  there  described  arose 
not  from  the  sinless  mind  of  the  Son  of  God,  where 
indeed  thoughts  of  evil  could  not  have  harboured, 
but  from  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  account  is  a mere 
parable,  unless  we  assume  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  wholly  misunderstood  their  Master’s  meaning. 
The  story  is  that  of  a fact,  hard  indeed  to  be  under- 
stood, but  not  tp  be  made  easier  by  explanations 
such  as  would  invalidate  the  only  testimony  on 
which  it  rests  (Heubner’s  Practical  Commentary 
on  Matthew). 
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The  three  temptations  are  addressed  to  the  three 
forms  in  which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  soul — to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the 
love  of  praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii. 
16).  But  there  is  one  element  common  to  them 
all — they  are  attempts  to  call  up  a wilful  and 
wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a patient  self-deny- 
ing one. 

In  the  first  temptation  the  Redeemer  is  an 
hungered,  and  when  the  devil  bids  Him,  if  He 
be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  the  stones 
may  be  made  bread,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
great  sin  in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome 
the  pressing  human  want.  Our  Lord’s  answer  is 
required  to  show  us  where  the  essence  of  the 
temptation  lay.  He  takes  the  words  of  Moses  to 
the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  viii.  3),  which  mean, 
not  that  men  must  dispense  with  bread  and  feed 
only  on  the  study  of  the  divine  word,  but  that  our 
meat  and  drink,  our  food  and  raiment,  are  all  the 
work  of  the  creating  hand  of  God  ; and  that  a sense 
of  dependence  on  God  is  the  duty  of  man.  He 
tells  the  tempter  that  as  the  sons  of  Israel  standing 
in  the  wilderness  were  forced  to  humble  themselves 
and  to  wait  upon  the  hand  of  God  for  the  bread 
from  heaven  which  He  gave  them,  so  the  Son  or 
Man,  fainting  in  the  wilderness  from  hunger,  will 
be  humble  and  will  wait  upon  His  Father  in 
heaven  for  the  word  that  shall  bring  Him  food, 
and  will  not  be  hasty  to  deliver  Himself  from  that 
dependent  state,  but  will  wait  patiently  for  the 
gifts  of  His  goodness.  In  the  second  temptation,  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  left  the  wilderness,  but 
that  Satan  was  allowed  to  suggest  to  our  Lord’s 
mind  the  place,  and  the  marvel  that  could  be 
wrought  there.  They  stood,  as  has  been  suggested, 
on  the  lofty  porch  that  overhung  the  valley  oi 
Kedron,  where  the  steep  side  of  the  valley  was 
added  to  the  height  of  the  temple  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xv.  11,  §5),  and  made  a depth  that  the  eye  could 
scarcely  have  borne  to  look  down  upon.  “ Cast 
thyself  down” — perform  in  the  Holy  City,  in  a 
public  place,  a wonder  that  will  at  once  make  all 
men  confess  that  none  but  the  Son  of  God  couh* 
perform  it.  A passage  from  the  91st  Psalm  is 
quoted  to  give  a colour  to  the  argument.  Our  Lord 
replies  by  an  allusion  to  another  text  that  carries 
us  back  again  to  the  Israelites  wandering  in  the 
wilderness:  “Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your 
God,  as  ye  tempted  Him  in  Massah”  (Deut.  vi.  16). 
Their  conduct  is  more  fully  described  by  the 
Psalmist  as  a tempting  of  God:  ‘ ‘ They  tempted 
God  in  their  heart  by  asking  meat  for  their  lust ; 
yea,  they  spake  against  God:  they  said,  Can  God 
furnish  a table  in  the  wilderness  ? Behold  he  smote 
the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the 
streams  overflowed.  Can  He  give  bread  also? 
Can  He  provide  flesh  for  His  people?”  (Ps.  lxxviil.. 
Just  parallel  was  the  temptation  here.  God  has 
protected  Thee  so  far,  brought  Thee  up,  put  His 
seal  upon  Thee  by  manifest  proofs  of  His  favour. 
Can  He  do  this  also  ? Can  He  send  the  angels  to 
buoy  Thee  up  in  Thy  descent  ? Can  He  make  the 
air  thick  to  sustain,  and  the  earth  soft  to  receive 
Thee?  The  appropriate  answer  is,  “Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.”  In  the  third 
temptation  it  is  not  asserted  that  there  is  any 
mountain  from  which  the  eyes  of  common  men  can 
see  the  world  and  its  kingdoms  at  once  displayed  ; 
it  was  with  the  mental  vision  of  One  who  knew  all 
things  that  these  kingdoms  and  their  glory  were 
seen.  And  Satan  has  now  begun  to  discover,  if  he 
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knew  not  from  the  beginning,  that  One  is  here  who 
can  become  the  King  oyer  them  all.  He  says, 
“ All  these  things  will  I give  Thee  if  Thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me.”  In  St.  Luke  the  words 
are  fuller : “All  this  power  will  I give  Thee,  and 
the  glory  of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto  me, 
and  to  whomsoever  I will  I give  it:”  but  these 
words  are  the  lie  of  the  tempter,  which  he  uses  to 
mislead.  “ Thou  art  come  to  be  great — to  be  a 
King  on  the  earth  ; but  I am  strong,  and  will  resist 
Thee.  Thy  followers  shall  be  imprisoned  and  slain ; 
some  of  them  shall  fall  away  through  fear ; others 
shall  forsake  Thy  cause,  loving  this  present  world. 
Cast  in  Thy  lot  with  me  ; let  Thy  kingdom  be  an 
earthly  kingdom,  only  the  greatest  of  all — a king- 
dom such  as  the  Jews  seek  to  see  established  on 
the  throne  of  David.  Worship  me  by  living  as  the 
children  of  this  world  live,  and  60  honouring  me  in 
Thy  life:  then  all  shall  be  Thine.”  The  Lord  knows 
that  the  tempter  is  right  in  foretelling  such  trials 
to  Him  ; but  though  clouds  and  darkness  hang  over 
the  path  of  His  ministry  He  must  work  the  work 
of  Him  that  sent  Him,  and  not  another  work:  He 
must  worship  God  and  none  other.  “ Get  thee 
hence,  Satan  ; for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.” 
As  regards  the  order  of  the  temptations,  there  are 
internal  marks  that  the  account  of  St.  Matthew 
assigns  them  their  historical  order : St.  Luke  trans- 
poses the  two  last,  for  which  various  reasons  are 
suggested  by  commentators  (Matt.  iv.  1-1 1 ; Mark 
i.  12,  13;  Luke  iv.  1-13). 

Deserting  i'or  a time  the  historical  order,  we 
shall  find  that  the  records  of  this  first  portion  of 
His  ministry,  from  the  temptation  to  the  trans- 
figuration, consist  mainly — (1)  of  miracles,  which 
prove  His  divine  commission  ; (2)  of  discourses  and 
parables  on  the  doctrine  of  “ the  kingdom  ol 
heaven;”  (3)  of  incidents  showing  the  behaviour 
of  various  persons  when  brought  into  contact  with 
our  Lord.  The  two  former  may  require  some 
general  remarks,  the  last  will  unfold  themselves 
with  the  narrative. 

1 . The  Miracles. — The  power  of  working  mi- 
racles was  granted  to  many  under  the  Old  Cove- 
nant: Moses  (Ex.  iii.  20,  vii.-xi.)  delivered  the 
people  of  Israel  from  Egypt  by  means  of  them  ; 
and  Joshua,  following  in  his  steps,  enjoyed  the 
same  power  for  the  completion  of  his  work  (Josh, 
iii.  13-16).  Samson  (Judg.  xv.  19),  Elijah 
(1  K.  xvii.  10,  &c.),  and  Elisha  (2  K.  ii.-vi.) 
possessed  the  same  gift.  The  prophets  foretold 
that  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Moses  was  the  type, 
would  show  signs  and  wonders  as  he  had  done. 
Isaiah,  in  describing  His  kingdom,  says — “ Then 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall 
the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  sing”  (xxxv.  5,  6).  According  to  the 
same  prophet,  the  Christ  was  called  “ to  open  the 
blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison-house”  (xlii.  7).  And  all  who  looked  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  expected  that  the  power 
of  miracles  would  be  one  of  the  tokens  of  His  com- 
mission. When  John  the  Baptist,  in  his  prison, 
heard  of  the  works  of  Jesus,  he  sent  his  disciples 
to  inquire,  “ Art  Thou  He  that  should  come  (6 
ipxo/aevos  — the  Messiah),  or  do  we  look  for  an- 
other?” Our  Lord,  in  answer  to  this,  only  points 
to  His  miracles,  leaving  to  John  the  inference  from 
them,  that  no  one  could  do  such  works  except  the 
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promised  One.  When  our  Lord  cured  a blind  and 
dumb  demoniac,  the  people,  struck  with  the  miracle, 
said,  “Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?”  (Matt.  xii. 
23).  On  another  like  occasion  it  was  asked,  “ When 
Christ  cometh  will  He  do  more  miracles  than  these 
which  this  man  hath  done?”  (John  vii.  31).  So 
that  the  expectation  that  Messiah  would  work 
miracles  existed  amongst  the  people,  and  was 
founded  on  the  language  of  prophecy.  Our  Lord’s 
miracles  are  described  in  the  New  Testament  by 
several  names:  they  are  signs  (ar]fxe7a),  wonders 
(re  par  a),  works  (tpya,  most  frequently  in  St. 
John),  and  mighty  works  (Swap.ets),  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded. 
They  are  indeed  astonishing  works,  wrought  as 
signs  of  the  might  and  presence  of  God ; and  they 
are  powers  or  mighty  works  because  they  are  such 
as  no  power  short  of  the  divine  could  have  effected. 
But  if  the  object  had  been  merely  to  work  wonders, 
without  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish  the  minds 
of  the  witnesses,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  would 
not  have  been  the  best  means  of  producing  the  effect, 
since  many  of  them  were  wrought  for  the  good  of 
obscure  people,  before  witnesses  chiefly  of  the  humble 
and  uneducated  class,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
life  of  our  Lord,  which  lay  not  amongst  those  who 
made  it  their  special  business  to  inquire  into  the 
.claims  of  a prophet.  When  requests  were  made 
for  a more  striking  sign  than  those  which  He  had 
wrought,  for  “ a sign  from  heaven”  (Luke  xi.  16), 
it  was  refused.  When  the  tempter  suggested  that 
He  should  cast  Himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  before  all  men,  the  temptation  was 
rejected.  The  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  to  be, 
not  wonders  merely,  but  signs ; and  not  merely 
signs  of  preternatural  power,  but  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  His  ministry,  and  of  the  divine  nature 
of  His  Person.  This  will  be  evident  from  an  ex- 
amination of  those  which  are  more  particularly 
described  in  the  Gospels.  Nearly  forty  cases  of  this 
kind  appear ; but  that  they  are  only  examples  taken 
out  of  a very  great  number,  the  Evangelists  fre- 
quently remind  us  (John  ii.  23 ; Matt.  viii.  16 
and  parall. ; iv.  23;  xii.  15  and  parall. ; Luke  vi. 
19 ; Matt.  xi.  5 ; xiii.  58 ; ix.  35 ; xiv.  14,  36 ; 
xv.  30;  xix.  2;  xxi.  14).  These  cases  might  be 
classified.  There  are  three  instances  of  restoration 
to  life,  each  under  peculiar  conditions : the  daughter 
of  Jairus  7/as  lately  dead ; the  widow’s  son  at  Nain 
was  being  carried  out  to  the  grave ; and  Lazarus 
had  been  four  days  dead,  and  was  returning  to  cor- 
ruption (Matt.  ix.  18  ; Luke  vii.  11,  12;  John  xi. 
1,  &c.).  There  are  about  six  cases  of  demoniac  pos- 
• session,  each  with  its  own  circumstances:  one  in 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  where  the  unclean 
spirit  bore  witness  to . Jesus  as  “ the  holy  one  of 
God  ” (Mark  i.  24)  ; a second,  that  of  the  man 
who  dwelt  among  the  tombs  in  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  whose  state  is  so  forcibly  described  by 
St.  Mark  (v.  2),  and  who  also  bore  witness  to 
Him  as  “ the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God ;”  a third, 
the  case  of  a dumb  man  (Matt.  ix.  32) ; a fourth, 
that  of  a youth  who  was  brought  to  Him  as  He 
came  down  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
(Matt.  xvii.  15),  and  whom  the  disciples  had  vainly 
tried  to  heal ; a fifth,  that  of  another  dumb  man, 
whom  the  Jews  thought  he  had  healed  “ through 
Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils”  (Luke  xi.  15)  ; 
and  a sixth,  that  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  girl  whose 
mother’s  faith  was  so  tenacious  (Matt.  xv.  22). 
There  are  about  seventeen  recorded  cases  of  the 
cure  of  bodily  sickness,  including  fever,  leprosy, 
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palsy,  inveterate  weakness,  the  maimed  limb,  the 
issue  of  blood  of  twelve  years’  standing,  dropsy, 
blindness,  deafness,  and  dumbness  (John  iv.  47 ; 
Matt.  viii.  2,  14,  ix.  2 ; John  v.  5 ; Matt.  xii.  10, 
viii.  5,  ix.  20,  27 ; Mark  viii.  22 ; John  ix.  1 ; 
Luke  xiii.  10,  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xxii.  51).  These 
three  groups  of  miracles  all  pertain  to  one  class ; 
they  all  brought  help  to  the  suffering  or  sorrowing, 
and  proclaimed  what  love  the  Man  that  did  them 
bore  towards  the  children  of  men.  There  is  another 
class,  showing  a complete  control  over  the  powers 
of  nature ; first  by  acts  of  creative  power,  as  when 
in  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  He  made  the 
water  wine;  and  when  He  fed  at  one  time  five 
thousand,  and  at  another  four,  with  bread  miracu- 
lously provided  (John  ii.  7,  vi.  10  ; Matt.  xv.  32)  ; 
secondly,  by  setting  aside  natural  laws  and  con- 
ditions— now  in  passing  unseen  through  a hostile 
crowd  (Luke  iv.  30)  ; now  in  procuring  miraculous 
draughts  of  fishes,  when  the  fisher’s  skill  had  failed 
(Luke  v.  4 ; John  xxi.  6)  ; now  in  stilling  a tem- 
pest (Matt.  viii.  26) ; now  in  walking  to  His 
disciples  on  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv.  25);  now  in  the 
transformation  of  His  countenance  by  a heavenly 
light  and  glory  (Matt.  xvii.  1)  ; and  again  in  seek- 
ing and  finding  the  shekel  for  the  customary  tribute 
to  the  temple  in  the  fish’s  mouth  (Matt.  xvii.  27). 
In  a third  class  of  these  miracles  we  find  our  Lord 
over-awing  the  wills  of  men ; as  when  He  twice 
cleared  the  temple  of  the  traders  (John  ii.  13 ; Matt, 
xxi.  12)  ; and  when  His  look  staggered  the  officers 
that  came  to  take  Him  (John  xviii.  6).  And  in  a 
fourth  subdivision  will  stand  one  miracle  only, 
where  His  power  was  used  for  destruction — the 
case  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  18).  The 
destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine  does  not  properly 
rank  here;  it  was  a permitted  act  of  the  devils 
which  he  cast  out,  and  is  no  more  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  Redeemer  than  are  all  the  sicknesses 
and  sufferings  in  the  land  of  the  Jews  which  He 
permitted  to  waste  and  destroy,  having,  as  He 
showed  by  His  miracles,  abundant  power  to  pre- 
vent them.  All  the  miracles  of  this  latter  class 
show  our  Lord  to  be  One  who  wields  the  power  of 
God.  No  one  can  suspend  the  laws  of  nature  save 
Him  who  made  them : when  bread  is  wonderfully 
multiplied  and  the  fickle  sea  becomes  a firm  floor 
to  walk  on,  the  God  of  the  universe  is  working  the 
change,  directly  or  through  His  deputy.  Very  re- 
markable, as  a claim  to  divine  power,  is  the  mode 
in  which  Jesus  justified  acts  of  healing  on  the 
Sabbath — “ My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work”  (John  v.  17):  which  means,  “ As  God  the 
Father,  even  on  the  Sabbath-day,  keeps  all  the  laws 
of  the  universe  at  work,  making  the  planets  roll, 
and  the  grass  grow,  and  the  animal  pulses  beat,  so 
do  I my  work ; I stand  above  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath,, as  He  does.”  a 

On  reviewing  all  the  recorded  miracles,  we  see  at 
once  that  they  are  signs  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s 
Person  and  mission.  None  of  them  are  done  merely 


a The  Saviour’s  miracles  are — 

/ In  raising  the  dead. 

I.  Of  love  . < In  curing  mental  disease. 

' Jn  healing  the  body. 

fin  creating. 

In  destroying.  • 

In  setting  aside  the  ordinary  laws  of  being. 
In  overawing  the  opposing  wills  of  men. 
In  the  account  in  the  text,  the  miracles  that  took 
place  after  the  Transfiguration  have  been  included, 
for  the  sak<  of  completeness. 


to  astonish  ; and  hardly  any  of  them,  even  of  those 
which  prove  His  power  more  than  His  love,  but 
tend  directly  towards  the  good  of  men  in  some  way 
or  other.  They  show  how  active  and  unwearied 
was  His  love ; they  also  show  the  diversity  of  its 
operation.  Every  degree  of  human  need — from 
Lazarus  now  returning  to  dust — through- the  palsy 
that  has  seized  on  brain  and  nerves,  and  is  almost 
death — through  the  leprosy  which,  appearing  on 
the  skin,  was  really  a subtle  poison  that  had  tainted 
every  drop  of  blood  in  the  veins — up  to  the  injury 
to  the  particular  limb — received  succour  from  the 
powerful  word  of  Christ ; and  to  wrest  His  buried 
friend  from  corruption  and  the  worm  was  neither 
more  nor  less  difficult  than  to  heal  a withered  hand 
or  restore  to  its  place  an  ear  that  had  been  cut  off. 
And  this  intimate  connexion  of  the  miracles  with 
the  work  of  Christ  will  explain  the  fact  that  faith 
was  in  many  cases  required  as  a condition  for  their 
performance.  According  to  the  common  definition 
of  a miracle,  any  one  would  seem  to  be  a capable 
witness  of  its  performance : yet  Jesus  sometimes 
refrained  from  working  wonders  before  the  un- 
believing (Mark  vi.  5,  6),  and  sometimes  did  the 
work  that  was  asked  of  Him  because  of  the  faith 
of  them  that  asked  it  (Mark  vii.  29).  The  miracles 
were  intended  to  attract  the  witnesses  of  them  to 
become  followers  of  Jesus  and  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Where  faith  was  already  so 
far  fixed  on  Him  as  to  believe  that  He  could  do 
miracles,  there  was  the  fit  preparation  for  a faith 
in  higher  and  heavenly  things.  If  they  knew  that 
He  could  heal  the  body,  they  only  required  teach- 
ing to  enlarge  their  view  of  Him  into  that  of  a 
healer  of  the  diseased  spirit,  and  a giver  of  true  life 
to  those  that  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  men’s  minds  were  in  a state 
of  bitterness  and  antagonism  against  Him,  to  display 
miracles  before  them  would  but  increase  their  con- 
demnation. “ If  I had  not  done  among  them  the 
works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had 
sin ; but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both 
Me  and  My  Father  ” (John  xv.  24).  This  result 
was  inevitable : in  order  to  offer  salvation  to  those 
who  are  to  be  saved,  the  offer  must  be  heard  by 
some  of  those  who  will  reject  it.  Miracles  then 
have  two  purposes — the  proximate  and  subordinate 
purpose  of  doing  a work  of  love  to  them  that  need 
it,  and  the  higher  purpose  of  revealing  Christ  in 
His  own  Person  and  nature  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  men.  Hence  the  rejection  of  the  de- 
mand for  a sign  from  heaven — for  some  great 
celestial  phenomenon  which  all  should  see  and  none 
could  dispute.  He  refused  to  give  such  a sign  to 
the  “ generation  ” that  asked  it : and  once  He 
offered  them  instead  the  fact  that  Jonah  was  a 
type  of  Him  as  to  His  burial  and  resurrection 
thus  refusing  them  the  kind  of  sign  which  they 
required.  So  again,  in  answer  to  a similar  demand, 
He  said,  “ Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days 
I will  raise  it  up” — alluding  to  his  death  and  re- 
surrection. It  is  as  though  He  had  said,  “ All  the 
miracles  that  I have  been  working  are  only  in- 
tended to  call  attention  to  the  one  gieat  miracle 
of  My  presence  on  earth  in  the  form  of  a servant. 
No  other  kind  of  miracle  will  I work.  If  you  wish 
for  a greater  sign,  I refer  you  to  the  great  miracle 
about  to  be  wrought  in  Me — that  of  My  resur- 
rection.” The  Lord’s  words  do  not  mean  that 
there  shall  be  no  sign ; He  is  working  wonders 
daily : but  that  He  will  not  travel  out  of  the  plan 
He  has  proposed  for  Himse.Y.  A sign  in  the  sun 
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and  moon  and  stars  would  prove  that  the  power 
of  God  was  there  ; but  it  would  not  teach  men  to 
understand  the  mission  of  God  Incarnate,  of  the 
loving  and  suffering  friend  and  brother  of  men. 
The  miracles  which  He  wrought  are  those  best 
suited  to  this  purpose;  and  those  who  had  faith, 
though  but  in  small  measure,  were  the  fittest  to 
behold  them.  They  knew  Him  but  a little ; hut 
even  to  think  of  Him  as  a Prophet  who  was  able  to 
heal  their  infirmity  was  a germ  of  faith  sufficient 
to  make  them  fit  hearers  of  His  doctrine  and  spec- 
tators of  His  deeds.  But  those  gained  nothing  from 
the  Divine  work  who,  unable  to  deny  the  evidence 
of  their  eyes  and  ears,  took  refuge  in  the  last  argu- 
ment of  malice,  “ He  casteth  out  devils  through 
Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils.” 

What  is  a miracle  ? A miracle  must  be  either 
something  done  in  contravention  of  all  law,  or  it  is 
a transgression  of  all  the  laws  known  to  us,  but 
not  of  some  law  which  further  research  may  discover 
for  us,  or  it  is  a transgression  of  all  natural  laws, 
whether  known  now  or  to  be  known  hereafter,  on 
account  of  some  higher  law  whose  operation  inter- 
feres with  them.  Only  the  last  of  these  definitions 
could  apply  to  the  Christian  miracles.  God  having 
chosen  to  govern  the  world  by  laws,  having  im- 
pressed on  the  face  of  nature  in  characters  not  to 
be  mistaken  the  great  truth  that  He  rules  the  uni- 
verse by  law  and  order,  would  not  adopt  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  a different  plan  from  that  which 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  He  has  pursued.  If  the 
seen  universe  requires  a scheme  of  order,  and  the 
spiritual  world  is  governed  without  a scheme  (so  to 
speak)  by  caprice,  then  the  God  of  Nature  appears 
to  contradict  the  God  of  Grace.  Spinoza  has  not 
failed  to  make  the  most  of  this  argument ; but  he 
assails  not  the  true  Christian  idea  of  a miracle,  but 
one  which  he  substitutes  for  it  {Tract.  Theol. 
Polit.  6).  Nor  can  the  Christian  miracles  be  re- 
garded as  cases  in  which  the  wonder  depends  on 
the  anticipation  only  of  some  law  that  is  not  now 
understood,  but  shall  be  so  hereafter.  In  the  first 
place  many  of  them  go  beyond,  in  the  amount  of 
their  operation,  all  the  wildest  hopes  of  the  scientific 
discoverer.  In  the  second  place,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a miracle  is  vitiated  by  such  an  explanation. 
All  distinction  in  kind  between  the  man  who  is 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  age  in  physical  know- 
ledge, and  the  worker  of  miracles,  would  be  taken 
away ; and  the  miracles  of  one  age,  as  the  steam- 
engine,  the  telegraph-wire,  become  the  tools  and 
toys  of  the  next.  It  remains  then  that  a miracle 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  over-ruling  of  some  physical 
law  by  some  higher  law  that  is  brought  in.  We 
are  invited  in  the  Gospels  to  regard  the  miracles 
not  as  wonders,  but  as  the  wonderful  acts  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  They  are  identified  with  the  work 
of  redemption.  There  are  even  cautions  against 
teaching  them  separately — against  severing  them 
from  their  connexion  with  His  work.  Eye-wit- 
nesses of  His  miracles  were  strictly  charged  to 
make  no  report  of  them  to  others  (Matt.  ix.  30  ; 
Mark  v.  43,  vii.  36).  And  yet  when  John  the 
Baptist  sent  his  disciples  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Messiah  were  indeed  come  or  not,  the  answer  they 
took  back  was  the  very  thing  which  was  forbidden 
to  others — a report  of  miracles.  The  explanation 
of  this  seeming  contradiction  is  that  wherever  a 
report  of  the  signs  and  wonders  was  likely  to  be 
conveyed  without  a right  conception  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  and  the  kind  of  doctrine  which  he  taught, 
there  He  suffered  not  the  report  to  be  carried. 


Now  had  the  purpose  been  to  reveal  His  divine 
nature  only,  this  caution  would  not  have  been 
needed,  nor  would  faith  have  been  a needful  preli- 
minary for  the  apprehension  of  miracles,  nor  would 
the  temptations  of  Satan  in  the  wilderness  have 
been  the  cunning  snares  they  were  intended  to  he, 
nor  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  refuse  the  con- 
vincing sign  from  heaven  to  the  Jews  that  asked 
it.  But  the  part  of  His  work  to  which  attention 
was  to  be  directed  in  connexion  with  the  miracles, 
was  the  mystery  of  our  redemption  by  One  “ who 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  Himself  of  no  re- 
putation, and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men : and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a man,  He  humbled  Himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  Cross”  (Phil.  ii.  5-8).  Very  few  are  the  mi- 
racles in  which  divine  power  is  exercised  without  a 
manifest  reference  to  the  purpose  of  assisting  men. 
He  works  for  the  most  part  as  the  Power  of  God 
in  a state  of  humiliation  for  the  good  of  men. 
Not  insignificant  here  are  the  cases  in  which  He 
condescends  to  use  means,  wholly  inadequate  indeed 
in  any  other  hands  than  His ; but  still  they  are  a 
token  that  He  has  descended  into  the  region  where 
means  are  employed,  from  that  in  which  even  the 
spoken  word  can  control  the  subservient  agents  of 
nature.  He  laid  His  hand  upon  the  patient  (Matt. 

viii.  3,  15,  ix.  29,  xx.  34;  Luke  vii.  14 ; xxii.  51). 
He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  with  clay  (John 

ix.  6).  He  put  His  finger  into  the  ear  and  touched 
the  tongue  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  sufferer  in  Deca- 
polis  (Mark  vii.  33,  34).  He  treated  the  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida  in  likb  fashion  (Mark  viii.  23). 
Even  where  He  fed  the  five  thousand  and  the  four, 
He  did  not  create  bread  out  of  nothing,  which 
would  have  been  as  easy  for  Him,  but  much  bread 
out  of  little;  and  He  looked  up  to  heaven  and 
blessed  the  meat  as  a thankful  man  would  do 
(Matt.  xiv.  19  ; John  vi.  11  ; Matt.  xv.  36).  At 
the  grave  of  Lazarus  He  lifted  up  His  eyes  and  gave 
thanks  that  the  Father  had  heard  Him  (John  xi. 
41,  42),  and  this  great  miracle  is  accompanied  by 
tears  and  groanings,  that  show  how  One  so  mighty 
to  save  has  truly  become  a man  with  human  soul 
and  sympathies.  The  worker  of  the  miracles  is 
God  become  Man  ; and  as  signs  of  his  Person  and 
work  are  they  to  be  measured.  Hence,  when  the 
question  of  the  credibility  of  miracles  is  discussed, 
it  ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  question,  Is  redemp- 
tion from  the  sin  of  Adam  a probable  thing  ? Is  it 
probable  that  there  are  spiritual  laws  as  well  as 
natural,  regulating  the  relations  between  us  and 
the  Father  of  our  spirits?  Is  it  probable  that, 
such  laws  existing,  the  needs  of  men  and  the  good- 
ness of  God  would  lead  to  an  expression  of  them, 
complete  or  partial,  by  means  of  revelation  ? If 
these  questions  are  all  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
then  Hume’s  argument  against  miracles  is  already 
half  overthrown.  “ No  testimony,”  says  Hume,  “ is 
sufficient  to  establish  a miracle,  unless  the  testi- 
mony be  of  such  a kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours 
to  establish  ; and  even  in  that  case  there  is  a mu- 
tual destruction  of  arguments,  and  the  superior 
only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to  that  degree 
of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior  ” 
{Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  130).  If  the  Christian  mi- 
racles are  parts  of  a scheme  which  l ears  other 
marks  of  a divine  origin,  they  point  to  the  existencp 
of  a set  of  spiritual  laws  with  which  Christianity 
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is  connected,  and  of  which  it  is  the  expression ; and 
then  the  difficulty  of  believing  them  disappears. 
They  are  not  “ against  nature,”  but  above  it ; they 
are  not  the  few  caprices  of  Providence  breaking  in 
upon  ages  of  order,  but  they  are  glimpses  of  the 
divine  spiritual  cosmos  permitted  to  be  seen  amidst 
the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  of  which  they  take 
precedence,  just  as  in  the  physical  world  one  law 
can  supersede  another.  And  as  to  the  testimony 
for  them  let  Paley  speak : — “ If  twelve  men,  whose 
probity' and  good  sense  I had  long  known,  should 
seriously  and  circumstantially  relate  to  me  an  ac- 
count of  a miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and 
in  which  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  de- 
ceived ; if  the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a 
rumour  of  this  account,  should  call  those  men  into 
his  presence,  and  offer  them  a short  proposal,  either 
to  confess  the  imposture  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to 
a gibbet ; if  they  should  refuse  with  one  voice  to 
acknowledge  that  there  existed  any  falsehood  or  im- 
posture in  the  case  ; if  this  threat  were  communi- 
cated to  them  separately,  yet  with  no  different 
effect;  if  it  was  at  last  executed,  if  I myself  saw 
them  one  after  another  consenting  to  be  racked,  burnt 
or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up  the  truth  of  their 
account ; . . . there  exists  not  a sceptic  in  the  world 
who  would  not  beli  eve  them , or  who  would  defend  such 
incredulity”  (. Evidences , Introduction , p.  6).  In  the 
theory  of  a “ mutual  destruction  ” of  arguments  so 
that  the  belief  in  miracles  would  represent  exactly 
the  balance  between  the  evidence  for  and  against 
them,  Hume  contradicts  the  commonest  religious, 
and  indeed  worldly,  experience ; he  confounds  the 
state  of  deliberation  and  examination  with  that  of 
conviction.  When  Thoitfas  the  Apostle,  who  had 
doubted  the  great  central  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, was  allowed  to  touch  the  Saviour’s  wounded 
side,  and  in  an  access  of  undoubting  faith  exclaimed, 
“ My  Lord,  and  my  God  1”  who  does  not  see  that  at 
that  moment  all  the  former  doubts  were  wiped  out, 
and  were  as  though  they  had  never  been  ? How 
could  he  carry  about  those  doubts  or  any  recollec- 
tion of  them,  to  be  a set-off  against  the  complete 
conviction  that  had  succeeded  them  ? It  is  so  with 
the  Christian  life  in  every  case ; faith,  which  is 
“ the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,”  could  not  continue  to  weigh  and 
balance  evidence  for  and  against  the  truth ; the 
conviction  either  rises  to  a perfect  moral  certainty, 
or  it  continues  tainted  and  worthless  as  a prin- 
ciple of  action. 

The  lapse  of  time  may  somewhat  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  evidence  for  miracles,  but  it  does  not  weaken 
it.  It  is  more  difficult  (so  to  speak)  to  cross-exa- 
mine witnesses  who  delivered  their  testimony  ages 
ago  ; but  another  kind  of  evidence  has  been  gather- 
ing strength  in  successive  ages.  The  miracles  are 
all  consequences  and  incidents  of  one  great  miracle, 
the  Incarnation ; and  if  the  Incarnation  is  found 
true,  the  rest  become  highly  probable.  But  this 
very  doctrine  has  been  thoroughly  proved  through 
all  these  ages.  Nations  have  adopted  it,  and  they 
are  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world.  Men  have 
lived  and  died  in  it,  have  given  up  their  lives  to 
preach  it ; have  found  that  it  did  not  disappoint 
them,  but  held  true  under  them  to  the  last.  The 
existence  of  Christianity  itself  has  become  an  evi- 
dence. It  is  a phenomenon  easy  to  understand  if  we 
grant  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation,  but  is  an 
effect  without  an  adequate  cause  if  that  be  denied. 

Miracles  then  are  offered  us  in  the  Gospels,  not 
as  startling  violations  of  the  order  of  nature,  but  as 
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consequences  of  the  revelation  of  Himself'  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  for  men’s  salvation,  and  as  such  they 
are  not  violations  of  order  at  all,  but  interferences 
of  the  spiritual  order  with  the  natural.  They  are 
abundantly  witnessed  by  earnest  and  competent 
men,  who  did  not  aim  at  any  earthly  reward  for 
their  teaching ; and  they  are  proofs,  together  with 
His  pure  life  and  holy  doctrine,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  (See  Dean  Trench  on  the  Miracles , an 
important  work ; Baumgarten,  Leben  Jesu ; Pa- 
ley’s  Evidences;  Butler’s  Analogy ; Hase,  Leben 
Jesu  ; with  the  various  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament.) 

2.  The  Parables. — In  considering  the  Lord’s 
teaching  we  turn  first  to  the  parables.  In  all  ages 
the  aid  of  the  imagination  has  been  sought  to  assist 
in  the  teaching  of  abstract  truth,  and  that  in  various 
ways : in  the  parable,  where  some  story  of  ordinary 
doings  is  made  to  convey  a spiritual  meaning,  beyond 
what  the  narrative  itself  contains,  and  without 
any  assertion  that  the  narrative  does  or  does  not 
present  an  actual  occurrence:  in  the  fable,  where 
a story,  for  the  most  part  an  impossible  one,  of 
talking  beast  and  reasoning  bird,  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  some  shrewd  and  prudent  lesson  of 
worldly  wisdom : in  the  allegory,  which  is  a story 
with  a moral  or  spiritual  meaning,  in  which  the 
lesson  taught  is  so  prominent  as  almost  wholly  to 
supersede  the  story  that  clothes  it,  and  the  names 
and  actions  are  so  chosen  that  no  interpreter  shall 
be  required  for  the  application : and  lastly,  in  the 
proverb,  which  is  often  only  a parable  or  a fable 
condensed  into  a few  pithy  words  [Parable] 
(Ernesti,  Lex.  Tech.  Graecum,  under  TrapafioXrj, 
A 6yos,  aXXrjyopla ; Trench,  On  the  Parables ; 
Alford  on  Matt.  xiii.  1,  and  other  Commentators; 
Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  §67,  Ed.  iv. ; Neander,  Leben 
Jesu,  568,  foil.).  Nearly  fifty  parables  are  pre- 
served in  the  Gospels,  and  they  are  only  selected 
from  a larger  number  (Mark  iv.  33).  Each  Evan- 
gelist, even  St.  Mark,  has  preserved  some  that  are 
peculiar  to  himself.  St.  John  never  uses  the  word 
parable,  but  that  of  proverb  {Trapoigiu),  which  the 
other  Evangelists  nowhere  employ.  In  reference 
to  this  mode  of  teaching,  our  Lord  tells  the  dis- 
ciples, “ Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  God ; but  to  others  in 
parables,  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hear- 
ing they  might  not  understand”  (Luke  viii.  10): 
and  some  have  hastily  concluded  from  this  that 
the  parable — the  clearest  of  all  modes  of  teaching — 
was  employed  to  conceal  knowledge  from  those 
who  were  not  susceptible  of  it,  and  that  this  was 
its  chief  purpose.  But  it  was  chosen  not  for  this 
negative  object,  but  for  its  positive  advantages  in 
the  instruction  of  the  disciples.  The  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  not  understood  even  by 
disciples ; hard  even  to  them  were  the  sayings  that 
described  it,  and  the  hearing  of  them  caused  many 
to  go  back  and  walk  no  more  with  Him  (John  vi. 
66).  If  there  was  any  mode  of  teaching  better 
suited  than  another  to  the  purpose  of  preserving 
truths  for  the  memory  that  were  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  heart — for  keeping  the  seed  safe  till  the  time 
should  arrive  for  the  quickening  Spirit  to  come 
down  and  give  it  growth — that  mode  would  be  the 
best  suited  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  disciples. 
And  any  means  of  translating  an  abstract  thought 
into  sensuous  language  has  ever  been  the  object  of 
poet  and  teacher  in  all  countries.  He  who  can  best 
employ  the  symbols  ol  the  visible  world  for  the 
deeper  acts  of  thought  has  been  the  clearest  and 
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most  successful  expositor.  The  parable  affords  just 
such  an  instrument  as  was  required.  Who  could 
banish  from  his  mind,  when  once  understood,  the 
image  of  the  house  built  on  the  sand,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  faithless  soul  unable  to  stand  by  the  truth 
in  the  day  of  temptation?  To  whom  does  not  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son  bring  back  the  thought 
of  God’s  merciful  kindness  towards  the  erring? 
But  without  such  striking  images  it  would  have 
been  impossible  (to  use  mere  human  language)  to 
make  known  to  the  disciples  in  their  half-enlightened 
state  the  mysteries  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  as  a 
principle  of  life,  of  repentance  from  sin,  and  of  an 
assurance  of  peace  and  welcome  from  the  God  of 
mercy.  Eastern  teachers  have  made  this  mode  of 
instruction  familiar ; the  originality  of  the  parables 
lay  not  in  the  method  of  teaching  by  stories,  but 
in  the  profound  and  new  truths  which  the  stories 
taught  so  aptly.  And  Jesus  had  another  purpose 
in  selecting  this  form  of  instruction : He  foresaw 
that  many  would  reject  Him,  and  on  them  He 
would  not  lay  a heavier  burden  than  they  needs 
must  bear.  He  did  not  offer  them  daily  and  hourly, 
in  their  plainest  form,  the  grand  truths  of  sin  and 
atonement,  of  judgment  and  heaven  and  hell,  and 
in  so  doing  multiply  occasions  of  blaspheming. 
“Those  that  were  without”  heard  the  parable; 
but  it  was  an  aimless  story  to  them  if  they  sought 
no  moral  purpose  under  it,  and  a dark  saying, 
passing  comprehension,  if  they  did  so  seek.  When 
the  Lord  gathered  round  Him  those  that  were 
willing  to  be  His,  and  explained  to  them  at  length 
the  parable  and  its  application  (Matt.  xiii.  10-18), 
then  the  light  thus  thrown  on  it  was  not  easy  to 
extinguish  in  their  memory.  And  amongst  those 
without  there  was  no  doubt  a difference ; some 
listened  with  indifferent,  and  some  with  unbelieving 
and  resisting  minds ; and  of  both  minds  some 
remained  in  their  aversion,  more  or  less  active, 
from  the  Son  of  God  unto  the  end,  and  some  were 
converted  after  He  was  risen.  To  these  we  may 
suppose  that  the  parables  which  had  rested  in  their 
memories  as  vivid  pictures,  yet  still  a dead  letter, 
so  far  as  moral  import  is  concerned,  became  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  business  it  was  to  teach  men 
all  things  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance (John  xiv.  26),  a quick  and  powerful  light 
of  truth,  lighting  up  the  dark  places  with  a bright- 
ness never  again  to  fade  from  their  eyes.  The 
parable  unapplied  is  a dark  saying;  the  parable 
explained  is  the  clearest  of  all  teaching.  When 
language  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture  which  would 
seem  to  treat  the  parables  as  means  of  concealment 
rather  than  of  instruction,  it  must  be  taken  to 
refer  to  the  unexplained  parable — to  the  cypher 
without  the  key — the  symbol  without  the  inter- 
pretation. 

Besides  the  parables,  the  more  direct  teaching  of 
our  Lord  is  conveyed  in  many  discourses,  dispersed 
through  the  Gospels  ; of  which  three  may  be  here 
selected  as  examples,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt,  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  after  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  22-65),  and  the  final 
discourse  and  prayer  which  preceded  the  Passion 
(John  xiv.-xvii.).  These  are  selected  principally 
because  they  mark  three  distinct  periods  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  the  opening  of  it,  the  principal 
change  in  the  tone  of  its  teaching,  and  the  solemn 
close. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavour  to  establish  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Matthew  is  differ- 
ent from  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  of  St.  Luke,  the 
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evidence  for  their  being  one  and  the  same  discourse 
greatly  preponderates.  If  so,  then  its  historical 
position  must  be  fixed  from  St.  Luke;  and  its 
earlier  place  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  must  be 
owing  to  the  Evangelist’s  wish  to  commence  the 
account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a summary 
of  His  teaching;  an  intention  further  illustiated  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  Evangelist  has  wrought  in 
with  his  report  of  the  discourse  several  sayings 
which  St.  Luke  connects  with  the  various  facts 
which  on  different  occasions  drew  them  forth  (comp. 
Luke  xiv.  34,  xi.  33,  xvi.  17,  xii.  58,  59,  xvi.  18, 
with  places  in  Matt.  v. ; also  Luke  xi.  1-4,  xii.  33, 
34,  xi.  34-36,  xvi.  13,  xii.  22-31,  with  places  in 
Matt.  vi. ; also  Luke  xi.  9-13,  xiii.  24,  25-27,  with 
places  in  Matt.  vii.).  Yet  this  is  done  without 
violence  to  the  connexion  and  structure  of  the 
whole  discourse.  Matthew,  to  whom  Jesus  is  ever 
present  as  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  Prophet  ot 
the  chosen  people,  the  successor  of  Moses,  sets  at 
the  head  of  His  ministry  the  giving  of  the  Chris- 
tian law  with  its  bearing  on  the  Jewish.  From 
Luke  we  learn  that  Jesus  had  gone  up  into  a 
mountain  to  pray,  that  on  the  morning  following 
He  made  up  the  number  of  His  twelve  Apostles, 
and  solemnly  appointed  them,  and  then  descending 
He  stood  upon  a level  place  ( Karafias  p ct’  avrwv 
ecrrr]  iirl  t6ttov  7reSivov,  Luke  vi.  17),  not  neces- 
sarily at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  but  where 
the  multitude  could  stand  round  and  hear ; and 
there  he  taught  them  in  a solemn  address  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  His  new  kingdom,  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  He  tells  them  who  are  meet  to  be 
citizens  of  that  heavenly  polity,  and  in  so  doing 
rebukes  almost  every  quality  on  which  the  world 
sets  a value.  The  poor  in  spirit,  that  is  the  lowly- 
minded,  the  mourners  and  the  meek,  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness,  the  merciful, 
the  pure,  and  the  peacemakers,  are  all  “ blessed,” 
are  all  possessed  of  the  temper  which  will  assort 
well  with  that  heavenly  kingdom,  in  contrast  to 
the  proud,  the  confident,  the  gieat  and  successful, 
whom  the  world  honours.  (St.  Luke  adds  de- 
nunciations of  woe  to  the  tempers  which  are 
opposed  to  the  Gospel,  which  St.  Matthew  omits.) 
This  novel  exordium  startles  all  the  hearers,  for  it 
seems  to  proclaim  a new  world,  new  hopes,  and 
new  virtues ; and  our  Lord  then  proceeds  to  meet 
the  question  that  rises  up  in  their  minds — “ If  these 
dispositions  and  not  a literal  obedience  to  minute 
precepts  constitute  a Christian,  what  then  becomes 
of  the  law?”  Answering  this  tacit  objection,  the 
Lord  bids  them  “ think  not  that  I am  come  to  de- 
stroy (^KaraXvtrai,  abolish ) the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, I am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil” 
(■jrXrjpcicrai,  complete.  Matt.  v.  17).  He  goes  on 
to  tell  them  that  not  one  point  or  letter  of  the  Law 
was  written  in  vain  ; that  what  was  temporary  in 
it  does  not  fall  away  till  its  purpose  is  answered, 
what  was  of  permanent  obligation  shall  never  be 
lost.  He  then  shows  how  far  more  deep  and 
searching  a moral  lawgiver  He  is  than  was  Moses 
His  prototype,  who  like  Him  spoke  the  mind  of 
God.  The  eternal  principles  which  Moses  wrote 
in  broad  lines,  such  as  a dull  and  unspiritual  people 
must  read,  He  applies  to  deeper  seated  sins  and  to 
all  the  finer  shades  of  evil.  Murder  was  denounced 
by  the  Law ; but  anger  and  provoking  speech  arc 
of  the  same  stock.  It  is  not  only  murder,  but 
hate,  that  is  the  root  of  that  poisonous  fruit  which 
God  abhors.  Hate  defiles  tbe  very  offering  that  a 
man  makes  to  God  ; let  him  leave  his  gift  unoffercti, 
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and  get  the  hate  cast  out,  and  not  waste  his  time 
in  an  unacceptable  sacrifice.  Hate  will  affect  the 
soul  for  ever,  if  it  goes  out  of  the  world  to  meet 
its  Judge  in  that  defiling  garment ; “ agree  with 
thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way 
with  him”  (ver.  25).  The  act  of  adultery  is 
deadly,  and  Moses  forbade  it.  But  to  permit  the 
thought  of  lust  to  rest  in  the  heart,  to  suffer  the 
desire  to  linger  there  without  combating  it  (/3Ae- 
' jreiv  tt pbs  rb  £m6vfirj(rai ) is  of  the  same  nature,  and 
shares  the  condemnation.  The  breach  of  an  oath 
(Lev.  xix.  12)  was  forbidden  by  the  Law;  and  the 
rabbinical  writers  had  woven  a distinction  between 
oaths  that  were  and  oaths  that  were  not  binding 
(Maimonides  in  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  ii.  p.  127). 
Jesus  shows  that  all  oaths,  whether  they  name 
the  Creator  or  not,  are  an  appeal  to  Him,  and  all 
are  on  that  account  equally  binding.  But  the  need 
of  an  oath  “ cometh  of  evil ;”  the  bare  asseveration 
of  a Christian  should  be  as  solemn  and  sacred  to  him 
as  the  most  binding  oath.  That  this  in  its  simple 
literal  application  would  go  to  abolish  all  swearing  is 
beyond  a question ; but  the  Lord  is  sketching  out  a 
perfect  Law  for  a perfect  kingdom  ; and  this  is  not 
the  only  part  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  which 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world  cannot  be  carried 
out  completely.  Men  there  are  on  whom  a word 
is  less  binding  than  an  oath ; and  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings the  highest  test  must  be  applied  to  them 
to  elicit  the  truth ; therefore  an  oath  must  still 
form  part  of  a legal  process,  and  a good  man  may 
take  what  is  really  kept  up  to  control  the  wicked. 
Jesus  Himself  did  not  refuse  the  oath  administered 
to  Him  in  the  Sanhedrin  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  And 
yet  the  need  of  an  oath  “cometh  of  evil,”  for 
among  men  who  respect  the  truth  it  would  add 
nothing  to  the  weight  of  their  evidence.  Almost 
the  same  would  apply  to  the  precepts  with  which 
our  Lord  replaces  the  much-abused  law  of  retalia- 
tion, “ An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  for  a tooth  ” 
(Ex.  xxi.  24).  To  conquer  an  enemy  by  sub- 
mission where  he  expected  resistance  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Gospel ; it  is  an  exact  imitation  of 
our  Lord's  own  example,  who,  when  He  might 
have  summoned  more  than  twelve  legions  of  Angels 
to  His  aid,  allowed  the  Jews  to  revile  and  slay 
Him.  And  yet  it  is  not  possible  at  once  to  wipe 
out  from  our  social  arrangements  the  principle  of 
retribution.  The  robber  who  takes  a coat  must 
not  be  encouraged  to  seize  the  cloak  also ; to  give 
to  every  one  that  asks  all  that  he  asks  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  sloth  and  shameless  impor- 
tunity. But  yet  the  awakened  conscience  will 
find  out  a hundred  ways  in  which  the  spirit  of  this 
precept  may  be  carried  out,  even  in  our  imperfect 
social  state  ; and  the  power  of  this  loving  policy 
will  be  felt  by  those  who  attempt  it.  Finally, 
our  Lord  sums  up  this  portion  of  His  divine  law 
by  words  full  of  sublime  wisdom.  To  the  cramped 
and  confined  love  of  the  Rabbis,  “ Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy,”  He  opposes 
this  nobler  rule — •“  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and 
persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven ; for  He  maketh  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust  ...  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect”  (Matt.  v.  44,  45,  48).  To 
this  part  of  the  sermon,  which  St.  Luke  has  not 
preserved,  but  which  St.  Matthew,  writing  as  it 


were  with  his  face  turned  towards  his  Jewish 
countrymen,  could  not  pretermit,  succeed  precepts 
on  almsgiving,  on  prayer,  on  forgiveness,  on 
fasting,  on  trust  in  God’s  providence,  and  on 
tolerance ; all  of  them  tuned  to  one  of  two  notes . 
that  a man’s  whole  nature  must  be  offered  to  God. 
and  that  it  is  man’s  duty  to  do  to  others  as  he 
would  have  them  do  to  him.  An  earnest  appeal  on 
the  difficulty  of  a godly  life,  and  the  worthlessnes® 
of  mere  profession,  cast  in  the  form  of  a parable, 
concludes  this  wonderful  discourse.  The  differences 
between  the  reports  of  the  two  Evangelists  are 
many.  In  the  former  Gospel  the  sermon  occupies 
one  hundred  and  seven  verses  ; in  the  latter,  thirty. 
The  longer  report  includes  the  exposition  of  the 
relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law : it  also  draws 
together,  as  we  have  seen,  some  passages  which 
St.  Luke  reports  elsewhere  and  in  another  con- 
nexion ; and  where  the  two  contain  the  same  matter, 
that  of  Luke  is  somewhat  more  compressed.  But  in 
taking  account  of  this,  the  purpose  of  St.  Mathew 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind : the  morality  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  be  fully  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord’s  ministry,  and  especially  in  its  Dealing  on  the 
Law  as  usually  received  by  the  Jews,  for  whose  use 
especially  this  Gospel  was  designed.  And  when  this 
discourse  is  compared  with  the  later  examples  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the  fact  comes  out 
more  distinctly,  that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  the 
Christian  Lawgiver,  rather  than  the  whole  Gospel ; 
that  the  standard  of  Christian  duty  is  here  fixed, 
but  the  means  for  raising  men  to  the  level  where 
the  observance  of  such  a law  is  at  all  possible  are 
not  yet  pointed  out.  The  hearers  learned  how 
Christians  would  act  and  think,  and  to  what  degree 
of  moral  purity  they  would  aspire,  in  the  state  of 
salvation  ; but  how  that  state  was  to  be  purchased 
for  them,  and  conveyed  over  to  them,  is  not  yet 
pointed  out. 

The  next  example  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must 
be  taken  from  a later  epoch  in  His  ministry.  It  is 
probable  that  the  great  discourse  in  John  vi.  took 
place  about  the  time  of  the  Transfiguration,  just 
before  which  He  began  to  reveal  to  the  disciples  the 
story  of  His  sufferings  (Matt.  xvi.  and  parallels), 
which  was  the  special  and  frequent  theme  of  His 
teaching  until  the  end.  The  effect  of  His  personal 
work  on  the  disciples  now  becomes  the  prominent 
subject.  He  had  taught  them  that  He  was  the 
Christ,  and  had  given  them  His  law,  wider  and 
deeper  far  than  that  of  Moses.  But  the  objection 
to  every  law  applies  more  strongly  the  purer  and 
higher  the  law  is  ; and  “ how  to  perform  that  which 
I will  ” is  a question  that  grows  more  difficult  to 
answer  as  the  standard  of  obedience  is  raised.  It  is 
that  question  which  our  Lord  proceeds  to  answer 
here.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  lately 
taken  place ; and  from  this  miracle  He  preaches  yet 
a greater,  namely,  that  all  spiritual  life  is  imparted 
to  the  disciples  from  Him,  and  that  they  must  feed 
on  Him  that  their  souls  may  live.  He  can  feed 
them  with  something  more  than  manna,  even  with 
Himself;  “ for  the  bread  of  God  is  He  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world  ” 
(John  vi.  26-40).  The  Jews  murmur  at  this  hard 
doctrine,  and  He  warns  them  that  it  is  a kind  of  test 
of  those  who  have  been  with  Him : “No  man  cao 
come  to  Me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me 
draw  him.”  He  repeats  that  He  is  the  bread  of  life ; 
and  they  murmur  yet  more  (vers.  41-52).  He 
presses  it  on  them  still  more  strongly : “ "V  erily, 
verily  I say  unto  you,  Except  ye  cat  the  flesh  of 
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the  Son  of  man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  you.  Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My 
blood  hath  eternal  life  ; and  I will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My 
blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  My  flesh, 
and  drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me  and  I in 
him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he 
shall  live  by  Me”  (vers.  53-57).  After  this  dis- 
course many  of  the  disciples  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  Him.  They  could  not  conceive  how 
salvation  could  depend  on  a condition  so  strange, 
nay,  even  so  revolting.  However  we  may  blame 
them  for  their  want  of  confidence  in  their  Teacher, 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a fault  that  they 
found  a doctrine,  which  in  itself  is  difficult,  and 
here  was  clothed  in  dark  and  obscure  expressions, 
beyond  the  grasp  of  their  understanding  at  that 
time.  For  that  doctrine  was,  that  Christ  had  taken 
our  fleshly  nature,  to  suffer  in  it,  and  to  shed  His 
blood  in  it ; and  that  those  to  whom  the  benefits  of 
His  atoning  death  are  imparted  find  it  to  be  their 
spiritual  food  and  life,  and  the  condition  of  their 
resurrection  to  life  everlasting. 

Whether  this  passage  refers,  and  in  what  degree, 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  is  a ques- 
tion on  which  commentators  have  been  much  di- 
vided, but  two  observations  should  in  some  degree 
guide  our  interpretation : the  one,  that  if  the  pr  imary 
reference  of  the  discourse  had  been  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  it  would  have  been  uttered  at  the  institu- 
tion of  that  rite,  and  not  before,  at  a time  when 
the  disciples  could  not  possibly  make  application  of 
it  to  a sacrament  of  which  they  had  never  even 
heard ; the  other,  that  the  form  of  speech  in  this 
discourse  comes  so  near  that  which  is  used  in  in- 
stituting the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  all  reference  to  that  Sacrament.  The 
Redeemer  alludes  here  to  His  death,  to  the  body 
which  shall  suffer  on  the  Cross,  and  to  the  blood 
which  shall  be  poured  out.  This  great  sacrifice  is 
not  only  to  be  looked  on,  but  to  be  believed ; and 
not  only  believed,  but  appropriated  to  the  believer, 
to  become  part  of  his  very  heart  and  life.  Faith, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  means  of  apprehending  it : 
but  when  it  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  will  be  as  much 
a part  of  the  believer  as  the  food  that  nourishes  the 
body  becomes  incorporated  with  the  body.  In  three 
passages  in  the  other  Evangelists,  in  which  our  Lord 
about  this  very  time  prepares  them  for  His  sufferings, 
He  connects  with  the  announcement  a warning  to 
the  disciples  that  all  who  would  come  after  Him 
must  show  the  fruit  of  His  death  in  their  lives 
(Matt.  x\i.,  Mark  viii.,  Luke  ix.).  And  this  new 
principle,  infused  into  them  by  the  life  and  death 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  His  taking  our  flesh  and  then 
suffering  in  it  (for  neither  of  these  is  excluded),  is 
to  believers  the  seed  of  eternal  life.  The  believer 
“ hath  eternal  life  ; and  I will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day  ” (John  vi.  54).  Now  the  words  of  Jesus 
in  instituting  the  Lord’s  Supper  come  very  near  to 
the  expressions  in  this  discourse  : “ This  is  My  body 
which  is  given  for  you  (u7r ep  v/ioov)  . . . This  cup 
is  the  new  testament  in  My  blood,  which  is  shed 
for  you”  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20).  That  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  a means  of  applying  to  us  through  faith 
the  fruits  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  is  generally  admitted  ; and  if  so,  the  dis- 
course before  us  will  apply  to  that  sacrament,  not 
certainly  to  the  exclusion  of  other  means  of  appro- 
priating the  saving  death  of  Christ,  but  still  with 
great  force,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  the 
VOL.  I. 
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most  striking  symbol  of  the  application  to  us  of  the 
Lord’s  body.  Heie  in  a bold  figure  the  disciples 
arc  told  that  they  must  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
drink  His  blood  ; whilst  in  the  sacrament  the  same 
figure  becomes  an  act.  Here  the  language  is  meant 
to  be  general ; and  there  it  finds  its  most  striking 
special  application,  but  not  its  only  one.  And 
the  uttering  of  these  words  at  an  epoch  that 
preceded  by  some  months  the  first  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  probably  intended  to  pre- 
clude that  special  and  limited  application  of  it 
which  would  narrow  it  down  to  the  sacrament 
only,  and  out  of  which  much  false  and  even  idola- 
trous teaching  has  grown.  (Compare  Commentaries 
of  Alford,  Liicke,  Meyer,  Stier,  Heubner,  Williams, 
Tholuck,  and  others,  on  this  passage.)  It  will 
still  be  asked  how  we  are  to  account  for  the  start- 
ling form  in  which  this  most  profound  Gospel- 
truth  was  put  before  persons  to  whom  it  was  likely 
to  prove  an  offence.  The  answer  is  not  difficult. 
Many  had  companied  with  the  Lord  during  the  early 
part  of  His  ministry,  to  see  His  miracles,  perhaps 
to  derive  some  fruit  from  them,  to  talk  about  Him, 
and  to  repeat  His  sayings,  who  were  quite  unfit  to 
go  on  as  His  followers  to  the  end.  There  was  a 
wide  difference  between  the  two  doctrines,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  that  the  Christ  must 
hang  upon  the  tree,  as  to  their  effects  on  unrege- 
nerate and  worldly  minds.  For  the  latter  they 
were  not  prepared:  though  many  of  them  could 
possibly  accept  the  former.  Now  this  discourse 
belongs  to  the  time  of  transition  from  the  easier  to 
the  harder  doctrine.  And  we  may  suppose  that  it 
was  meant  to  sift  the  disciples,  that  the  good  grain 
might  remain  in  the  garner  and  the  chaff  be  scat- 
tered to  the  wind.  Hence  the  hard  and  startling 
form  in  which  it  was  cast;  not  indeed  that  this 
figure  of  eating  and  drinking  in  reference  to  spi- 
ritual things  was  wholly  unknown  to  Jewish  teach- 
ers, for  Lightfoot,  Schottgen  and  Wetstein,  have 
shown  the  contrary.  But  hard  it  doubtless  was  ; 
and  if  the  condition  of  discipleship  had  been  that 
they  should  then  and  there  understand  what  they 
heard,  their  turning  back  at  this  time  would  have 
been  inevitable.  But  even  on  the  twelve  Jesus 
imposes  no  such  condition.  He  only  asks  them, 
“Will  ye  also  go  away?”  If  a beloved  teacher 
says  something  which  overturns  the  previous  notions 
of  the  taught,  and  shocks  their  prejudices,  then 
whether  they  will  continue  by  his  side  to  hear 
him  explain  further  what  they  find  difficult,  or 
desert  Him  at  once,  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
their  confidence  in  Him.  Many  of  the  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Jesus,  because 
their  conviction  that  He  was  the  Messiah  had  no 
real  foundation.  The  rest  remained  with  Him  for 
the  reason  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Peter: 
“ Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and  are  sure  that 
Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ” 
(John  vi.  68,  69).  The  sin  of  the  faint-hearted 
followers  who  now  deserted  Him  was  not  that 
they  found  this  difficult ; but  that  finding  it  diffi- 
cult they  had  not  confidence  enough  to  wait  for 
light. 

The  third  example  of  our  Lord’s  discourses 
which  may  be  selected  is  that  which  closes  his 
ministry — “ Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and 
God  is  glorified  in  Him.  If  God  be  glorified  in 
Him,  God  shall  also  glorify  Him  in  Himself,  and 
shall  straightway  glorify  Him  ” (John  xiii.  31,  32). 
This  great  discourse,  recorded  only  by  St.  John, 
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extqpds  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth chapter.  It  hardly  admits  of  analysis.  It 
announces  the  Saviour’s  departui'e  in  the  fulfilment 
of  His  mission ; it  imposes  the  “ new  commandment 
on  the  disciples  of  a special  love  towards  each  other 
which  should  be  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of 
their  Christian  profession  ; it  consoles  them  with 
the  promise  of  the  Comforter  who  should  be  to 
them  instead  of  the  Saviour ; it  tells  them  all  that 
He  should  do  for  them,  teaching  them,  reminding 
them,  reproving  the  world  and  guiding  the  dis- 
ciples into  all  truth.  It  offers  them,  instead  of  the 
bodily  presence  of  their  beloved  Master,  free  access 
to  the  throne  of  His  Father,  and  spiritual  blessings 
such  as  they  had  not  known  before.  Finally,  it 
culminates  in  that  sublime  prayer  (ch.  xvii.)  by 
which  the  High-priest  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself 
the  victim ; and  so  doing,  prays  for  those  who  shall 
hold  fast  and  keep  the  benefits  of  that  sacrifice, 
offered  for  the  whole  world,  whether  His  disciples 
already,  or  to  be  brought  to  Him  thereafter  by  the 
ministry  of  Apostles.  He  wills  that  they  shall  be 
with  Him  and  behold  His  glory.  He  recognises 
the  righteousness  of  the  Father  in  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, and  in  the  result  produced  to  the  disciples ; 
in  whom  that  highest  and  purest  love  wherewith 
the  Father  loved  the  Son  shall  be  present,  and  with 
and  in  that  love  the  Son  Himself  shall  be  present 
with  them.  “ With  this  elevated  thought,”  says 
Olshausen,  “ the  Redeemer  concludes  His  prayer 
for  the  disciples,  and  in  them  for  the  Church 
through  all  ages.  He  has  compressed  into  the  last 
moments  given  Him  for  intercourse  with  His  own 
the  most  sublime  and  glorious  sentiments  ever 
uttered  by  human  lips.  Hardly  has  the  sound  of 
the  last  word  died  away  when  Jesus  passes  with 
His  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron  to  Gethsemane ; 
and  the  bitter  conflict  draws  on.  The  seed  of  the 
new  world  must  be  sown  in  death  that  thence  life 
may  spring  up.” 

These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the  Sa- 
viour’s teaching — of  its  progressive  character  from 
the  opening  of  His  ministry  to  the  close.  The  first 
exhibits  His  practical  precepts  as  Lawgiver  of  His 
people  ; the  second,  an  exposition  of  the  need  of  His 
sacrifice,  but  addressed  to  the  world  without,  and 
intended  to  try  them  rather  than  to  attract ; and  the 
third,  where  Christ,  the  Lawgiver  and  the  High- 
priest,  stands  before  God  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
speaks  to  Him  of  His  inmost  counsels,  as  one  who 
had  known  them  from  the  beginning.  They  will 
serve  as  illustrations  of  the  course  of  His  doctrine  ; 
whilst  others  will  be  mentioned  in  the  narrative  as 
it  proceeds. 

The  scene  of  the  Lord’s  ministry. — As  to  the 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  no  less  than  as  to 
its  duration,  the  three  Evangelists  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  our  Lord’s  doings  in 
Galilee;  if  we  put  aside  a few  days  before  the 
Passion,  we  find  that  they  never  mention  His 
visiting  Jerusalem.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
whilst  he  records  some  acts  in  Galilee,  devotes  the 
chief  part  of  his  Gospel  to  the  transactions  in 
Judaea.  But  when  the  supplemental  character  of 
John’s  Gospel  is  borne  in  mind  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  this.  The  three  Evangelists 
do  not  profess  to  give  a chronology  of  the  ministry, 
but  rather  a picture  of  it:  notes  of  time  are  not 
frequent  in  their  narrative.  And  as  they  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  Galilee,  where  the  Redeemer’s 
chief  acts  were  done,  they  might  naturally  omit  to 
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mention  the  feasts,  which  being  passed  by  our  Lord 
at  Jerusalem,  added  nothing  to  the  materials  for 
His  Galilean  ministry.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
writing  later,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  Re- 
deemer’s life  which  is  still  less  complete  as  a 
history  (for  more  than  one-half  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  occupied  with  the  last  three  months  of 
the  ministry,  and  seven  chapters  out  of  twenty-one 
are  filled  with  the  account  of  the  few  days  of  the 
Passion),  vindicates  his  historical  claim  by  sup- 
plying several  precise  notes  of  time:  in  the  oc- 
currences after  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  days  and  even 
hours  are  specified  (i.  29,  35,  39,  43,  ii.  1)  ; the 
first  miracle  is  mentioned,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
was  wrought  (ii.  1-11).  He  mentions  not  only 
the  Passovers  (ii.  13,  23  ; vi.  4 ; xiii.  l,and  perhaps 
v.  1),  but  also  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vii.  2) 
and  of  Dedication  (x.  22)  ; and  thus  it  is  ordered 
that  the  Evangelist  who  goes  over  the  least  part 
of  the  ground  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  is  yet  the 
same  who  fixes  for  us  its  duration,  and  enables  us 
to  arrange  the  facts  of  the  rest  more  exactly  in 
their  historical  places.  It  is  true  that  the  three 
Gospels  record  chiefly  the  occurrences  in  Galilee ; 
but  there  is  evidence  in  them  that  labours  were 
wrought  in  Judaea.  Frequent  teaching  in  Jeru- 
salem is  implied  in  the  Lord’s  lamentation  over 
the  lost  city  (Matt,  xxiii.  37).  The  appearance  in 
Galilee  of  scribes  and  pharisees  and  others  from  Jeru- 
salem (Matt.  iv.  25,  xv.  1)  would  be  best  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  their  enmity  had  been  excited 
against  Him  during  visits  to  Jerusalem.  The  in- 
timacy with  the  family  of  Lazarus  (Luke  x.  38  . . .), 
and  the  attachment  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  the 
Lord  (Matt,  xxvii.  57),  would  imply,  most  pro- 
bably, frequent  visits  to  Jerusalem.  But  why  was 
Galilee  chosen  as  the  principal  scene  of  the  mi- 
nistry ? The  question  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The 
Prophet  would  resort  to  the  Temple  of  God ; the 
King  of  the  Jews  would  go  to  His  own  royal  city  ; 
the  Teacher  of  the  chosen  people  would  preach  in 
the  midst  of  them.  But  their  hostility  prevented 
it.  The  Saviour,  who,  accepting  all  the  infirmities 
of  “ the  form  of  a servant,”  which  He  had  taken, 
fled  in  His  childhood  to  Egypt,  betakes  Himself  to 
Galilee  to  avoid  Jewish  hatred  and  machinations, 
and  lays  the  foundations  of  His  church  amid  a 
people  of  impure  and  despised  race.  To  Jerusalem 
He  comes  occasionally,  to  teach  and  suffer  perse- 
cution, and  finally  to  die : “ for  it  cannot  he  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem  ” (Luke  xiii.  33). 
It  was  upon  the  first  outbreak  of  persecution 
against  Him  that  He  left  Judaea:  “When  Jesus 
had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  He  de- 
parted into  Galilee  ” (Matt.  iv.  12).  And  that  this 
persecution  aimed  at  Him  also  we  gather  from 
St.  John : “ When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how 
that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and 
baptised  more  disciples  than  John  ...  He  left 
Judaea  and  departed  into  Galilee”  (iv.  1,  3).  If 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  on  the 
Jews  henceforward  from  the  far-off  shores  of  the 
Galilean  lake,  it  was  because  they  had  refused  and 
abhorred  that  light. 

Duration  of  the  Ministry. — It  is  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  from  the  Gospels  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Redeemer  exercised  his 
ministry  before  the  Passion;  but  the  doubt  lies 
between  two  and  three  ; for  the  opinion,  adopted 
from  an  interpretation  of  Isaiah  lxi.  2 by  more  than 
one  of  the  ancients,  that  it  lasted  only  one  year, 
cannot  be  borne  out  (Euseb.  iii.  24 ; Clem.  Alex. 
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Strom.  1 ; Origen,  Princ.  4,  5).  The  data  are  to 
be  drawn  from  St.  John.  This  Evangelist  men- 
tions six  feasts,  at  five  of  which  Jesus  was  present ; 
the  Passover  that  followed  His  baptism  (ii.  13) ; 
“ a feast  of  the  Jews  ” (eoprr)  without  the  article, 
v.  1)  a Passover  during  which  Jesus  remained  in 
Galilee  (vi.  4)  ; the  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  which 
the  Lord  went  up  privately  (vii.  2)  ; the  feast  of 
Dedication  (x.  22) ; and  lastly  the  feast  of  Pass- 
over,  at  which  he  suffered  (xii.  xiii.).  There  are 
certainly  three  Passovers,  and  it  is  possible  that 
“ a feast  ” (v.  1)  may  be  a fourth.  Upon  this 
possibility  the  question  turns.  Liicke  in  his  Com- 
mentary (vol.  ii.  p.  1),  in  collecting  with  great 
research  the  various  opinions  on  this  place,  is  un- 
able to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon  it, 
and  leaves  it  unsolved.  But  if  this  feast  is  not  a 
Passover,  then  no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John 
between  the  first  (ii.  13),  and  that  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  sixth  chapter;  and  the  time  between 
those  two  must  be  assumed  to  be  a single  year 
only.  Now,  although  the  record  of  John  of  this 
period  contains  but  few  facts,  yet  when  all  the 
Evangelists  are  compared,  the  amount  of  labour 
compressed  into  this  single  year  would  be  too  much 
for  its  compass.  The  time  during  which  Jesus 
was  baptizing  (by  his  disciples)  near  the  Jordan 
was  probably  considerable,  and  lasted  till  John’s 
imprisonment  (John  iii.  22-36,  and  see  below). 
The  circuit  round  Galilee,  mentioned  in  Matt.  iv. 
23-25,  was  a missionary  journey  through  a country 
of  considerable  population,  and  containing  two  hun- 
dred towns;  and  this  would  occupy  some  time. 
But  another  such  journey,  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive kind,  is  undertaken  in  the  same  year  (Luke 
viii.  1),  in  which  He  “ went  throughout  every  city 
and  village.”  And  a third  circuit  of  the  same  kind, 
and  equally  general  (Matt.  ix.  35-38),  would  close 
the  same  year.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  J esus,  after 
spending  a considerable  time  in  J udaea,  would  be  able 
to  make  three  circuits  of  Galilee  in  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  preaching  and  doing  wonders  in  the 
various  places  to  which  He  came?  This  would  be 
more  likely  if  the  journeys  were  hurried  and 
partial ; but  all  three  are  spoken  of  as  though  they 
were  the  very  opposite.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
easier  to  suppose  that  the  “ feast”  (John  v.  1)  was 
a Passover,  dividing  the  time  into  two,  and  throw- 
ing two  of  these  circuits  into  the  second  year  of  the 
ministry ; provided  there  be  nothing  to  make  this 
interpretation  improbable  in  itself.  The  words  are, 
“ After  this  there  was  a feast  of  the  Jews ; and 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem.’’  These  two  facts  are 
meant  as  cause  and  effect ; the  feast  caused  the 
visit.  If  so,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  three  feasts 
at  which  the  Jews  were  expected  to  appear  before 
God  at  Jerusalem.  Was  it  the  Passover,  the  Pen- 
tecost, or  the  feast  of  Tabernacles?  In  the  preced- 
ing chapter  the  Passover  has  been  spoken  of  as  “ the 
feast”  (ver.  45)  ; and  if  another  feast  were  meant 
here  the  name  of  it  would  have  been  added,  as  in  vii. 
2,  x.  22.  The  omission  of  the  article  is  not  decisive, 
for  it  occurs  in  other  cases  where  the  Passover  is 
certainly  intended  (Matt,  xxvii.  15  ; Mark  xv.  6); 
nor  is  it  clear  that  the  Passover  was  called  the 
feast,  as  the  most  eminent,  although  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  sometimes  so  described.  All  that 
the  omission  could  prove  would  be  that  the  Evan- 
gelist did  not  think  it  needful  to  describe  the  feast 
more  precisely.  The  words  in  John  iv.  35, 41  There 
are  yet  four  months  and  then  cometh  harvest,”  would 
agree  with  this,  for  the  barley  harvest  began  on 
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the  16th  Nisan,  and  reckoning  back  four  months 
would  bring  this  conversation  to  the  beginning  of 
December,  i.  e.  the  middle  of  Kisleu.  If  it  be 
granted  that  our  Lord  is  here  merely  quoting  a 
common  form  of  speech  (Alford),  still  it  is  more 
likely  that  He  would  use  one  appropriate  to  the 
time  at  which  He  was  speaking.  And  if  these 
words  were  uttered  in  December,  the  next  of  the 
three  great  feasts  occurring  would  be  the  Passover. 
The  shortness  of  the  interval  between  v.  1 and 
vi.  4,  WLuld  afford  an  objection,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  scantiness  of  historical  details  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ministry  in  St.  John:  from  the  other  Evan- 
gelists it  appears  that  two  great  journeys  might 
have  to  be  included  between  these  verses.  Upon 
the  whole,  though  there  is  nothing  that  amounts 
to  proof,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  four  Pass- 
overs, and  consequently  that  our  Lord’s  ministry 
lasted  somewhat  more  than  three  years,  the  44  be- 
ginning of  miracles  ” (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought 
before  the  first  passover.  On  data  of  calculation 
that  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  year  of  the 
first  of  these  Passovers  was  u.G.  780,  and  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  took  place  either  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  or  the  end  of  the  year  preceding. 
The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  began  in  u.c. 
779.  (See  Commentaries  on  John  v.  1,  especially 
Kuinol  and  Lvicke.  Also  Winer,  Realworterbuch, 
Art.  Jesus  Christ ; Greswell,  Dissertations,  vol.  i., 
Diss.  iv.  vol.  ii.,  Diss.  22.) 

After  this  sketch  of  the  means,  the  scene,  and  the 
duration  of  the  Saviour’s  ministry,  the  historical 
order  of  the  events  may  be  followed  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Our  Lord  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
temptation,  and  His  ministry  is  begun.  At  Beth- 
abara,  to  which  He  returns,  disciples  begin  to  be 
drawn  towards  Him ; Andrew  and  another,  pro- 
bably John,  the  sole  narrator  of  the  fact,  see  Jesus, 
and  hear  the  Baptist’s  testimony  concerning  Him. 
Andrew  brings  Simon  Peter  to  see  Him  also ; and 
He  receives  from  the  Lord  the  name  of  Cephas. 
Then  Philip  and  Nathanael  are  brought  into  contact 
with  our  Lord.  All  these  reappear  as  Apostles,  if 
Nathanael  be,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
same  as  Bartholomew ; but  the  time  of  their  calling 
to  that  office  was  not  yet.  But  that  their  minds, 
even  at  this  early  time,  were  wrought  upon  by 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  appears  by  the  con- 
fession of  Nathanael : 44  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God ; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel”  (John  i.  35-51). 
The  two  disciples  last  named  saw  Him  as  He  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  on  the  third  day  of  His 
sojourn  at  Bethabara.  The  third  day  after  this 
interview  Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  works 
His  first  miracle,  by  making  the  water  wine  (John 
i.  29,  35,  43 ; ii.  1).  All  these  particulars  are 
supplied  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  come  in 
between  the  11th  and  12th  verses  of  the  4th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  They  show  that  our 
Lord  left  Galilee  expressly  to  be  baptized  and  to 
suffer  temptation,  and  returned  to  his  own  country 
when  these  were  accomplished.  He  now  betakes 
Himself  to  Capernaum,  and  after  a sojourn  there 
of 44  not  many  days,”  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  the 
Passover,  which  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  in  Judaea  (John  ii.  12,  13). 

The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  associated  by  St. 
John  with  this  first  Passover  (ii.  12-22),  and  a 
similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the  last  Passover 
by  the  other  Evangelists.  These  two  cannot  be 
confounded  without  throwing  discredit  on  the  his- 
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torical  character  of  one  narrative  or  the  other ; the 
notes  of  time  are  too  precise.  But  a host  of  inter- 
preters have  pointed  out  the  probability  that  an 
action  symbolical  of  the  power  and  authority  of 
Messiah  should  be  twice  performed,  at  the  opening 
of  the  ministry  and  at  its  close.  The  expulsion  of 
the  traders  was  not  likely  to  produce  a permanent 
effect,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  Jesus  found 
the  tumult  and  the  traffic  defiling  the  court  of  the. 
Temple  as  they  had  done  when  He  visited  it  before. 
Besides  the  difference  of  time,  the  narrative  of  St. 
John  is  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  the 
others ; he  mentions  that  Jesus  made  a scourge  of 
small  cords  ( (ppuyeWiov  etc  (rxoiviow,  ii.  15)  as  a 
symbol — we  need  not  prove  that  it  could  be  no 
more — of  His  power  to  punish  ; that  here  He  cen- 
sured them  for  making  the  Temple  “ a house  of 
merchandize,”  whilst  at  the  last  cleansing  it  was 
pronounced  “ a den  of  thieves,”  with  a distinct  re- 
ference to  the  two  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
(Is.  lvi.  7 ; Jer.  vii.  11).  Writers  like  Strauss  would 
persuade  us  that  “ tact  and  good  sense  ” would  pre- 
vent the  Redeemer  from  attempting  such  a violent 
measure  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  before  His 
authority  was  admitted.  The  aptness  and  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  have  no  weight  with  such 
critics.  The  usual  sacrifices  of  the  law  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  usual  half-shekel  paid  for  tribute  to  the 
Temple,  the  very  means  that  were  appointed  by 
God  to  remind  them  that  they  were  a consecrated 
people,  were  made  an  excuse  for  secularizing  even 
the  Temple ; and  in  its  holy  precincts  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  went  on.  It  was  a time  when 
“ the  zeal  of  God’s  house”  might  well  supersede 
the  “tact”  on  which  the  German  philosopher 
lays  stress  ; and  Jesus  failed  not  in  the  zeal,  nor 
did  the  accusing  consciences  of  the  traders  fail  to 
justify  it,  for  at  the  rebuke  of  one  man  they  re- 
treated from  the  scene  of  their  gains.  Their  hearts 
told  them,  even  though  they  had  been  long  im- 
mersed in  hardening  traffic,  that  the  house  of  God 
could  belong  to  none  other  but  God ; and  when 
a Prophet  claimed  it  for  Him,  conscience  deprived 
them  of  the  power  to  resist.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  Jews  asked  of  Him  a sign  or  proof  of 
His  right  to  exercise  this  authority.  He  answered 
them  by  a promise  of  a sign  by  which  He  would 
hereafter  confirm  His  mission,  “ Destroy  this  Temple 
and  in  three  days  I will  raise  it  up  ” (John  ii.  19), 
alluding,  as  the  Evangelist  explains,  to  His  resur- 
rection. But  why  is  the  name  of  the  building 
before  them  applied  by  our  Lord  so  darkly  to 
Himself?  There  is  doubtless  a hidden  reference 
to  the  Temple  as  a type  of  the  Church,  which 
Christ  by  His  death  and  resurrection  would  found 
and  raise  up.  He  who  has  cleared  of  buyers  and 
sellers  the  courts  of  a perishable  Temple  made  with 
hands,  will  prove  hereafter  that  He  is  the  Founder 
of  an  eternal  Temple  made  without  hands,  and 
your  destroying  act  shall  be  the  cause.  The  reply 
was  indeed  obscure  ; but  it  was  meant  as  a refusal 
of  their  demand;  and  to  the  disciples  afterwards  it 
became  abundantly  clear.  At  the  time  of  the 
passion  this  saying  was  brought  against  Him,  in  a 
perverted  form — “ At  the  last  came  two  false  wit- 
nesses, and  said,  This  fellow  said,  I am  able  to  de- 
stroy the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three 
days”  (Matt.  xxvi.  61).  They  hardly  knew  per- 
haps how  utterly  false  a small  alteration  in  the  tale 
had  made  it.  They  wanted  to  hold  him  up  as  one 
who  dared  to  think  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple ; 
and  to  change  « destroy  ” into  “ I can  destroy,” 


might  seem  no  great  violence  to  do  t'j  the  truth. 
But  those  words  contained  not  a mere  circumstance 
but  the  very  essence  of  the  saying,  “ you  are  the 
destroyers  of  the  temple  ; you  that  were  polluting 
it  now  by  turning  it  into  a market-place  shall  de- 
stroy it,  and  also  your  city,  by  staining  its  stones 
with  my  blood.”  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy  the 
Temple  but  to  widen  its  foundations  ; not  to  destroy 
the  law  but  to  complete  it  (Matt.  v.  17).  Two 
syllables  changed  their  testimony  into  a lie. 

The  visit  of  Nicodemus  to  Jesus  took  place  about 
this  first  passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  had 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  recorded  of  Him 
even  by  John;  since  we  have  here  a Master  of 
Israel  (John  iii.  10),  a member  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(John  vii.  50)  expressing  his  belief  in  Him,  although 
too  timid  at  this  time  to  make  an  open  profession. 
The  object  of  the  visit,  though  not  directly  stated, 
is  still  clear:  he  was  one  of  the  better  Pharisees, 
who  were  expecting  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and 
having  seen  the  miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he  came  to 
enquire  more  fully  about  these  signs  of  its  approach. 
This  indicates  the  connexion  between  the  remark  of 
Nicodemus  and  the  Lord’s  reply : “ You  recognise 
these  miracles  as  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  God; 
verily  I say  unto  you,  no  one  can  truly  see  and 
know  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  bom  again 
(&uu>6ev,  from  above;  see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr. 
in  loc.,  vol.  iv.).  The  visitor  boasted  the  blood  of 
Abraham,  and  expected  to  stand  high  in  the  new 
kingdom  in  virtue  of  that  birthright.  He  did  not 
wish  to  surrender  it,  and  set  his  hopes  upon  some 
other  birth  (comp.  Matt.  iii.  9)  ; and  there  is  some- 
thing of  wilfulness  in  the  question — “ How  can  a 
man  be  born  when  he  is  old?”  (ver.  4).  Our  Lord 
again  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  renewed  heart, 
in  him  who  would  be  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  new  birth  is  real  though  it  is  unseen, 
like  the  wind  which  blows  hither  and  thither 
though  the  eye  cannot  watch  it  save  in  its  effects. 
Even  so  the  Spirit  sways  the  heart  towards  good, 
carries  it  away  towards  heaven,  brings  over  the 
soul  at  one  time  the  cloud,  at  another  the  sunny 
weather.  The  sound  of  Him  is  heard  in  the  soul, 
now  as  the  eager  east  wind  bringing  pain  and  re- 
morse; now  breathing  over  it  the  soft  breath  of 
consolation.  In  all  this  He  is  as  powerful  as  the 
wind;  and  as  unseen  is  the  mode  of  His  operations. 
For  the  new  birth,  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
without  which  none  can  come  to  God,  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God  is  needed  (ver.  18);  and  as  im- 
plied in  that,  the  renouncing  of  those  evil  deeds 
that  blind  the  eyes  to  the  truth  (vers.  19,  20). 
It  has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse  contains 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome  ; there  is  the  kingdom 
of  grace  into  which  God  will  receive  those  who 
have  offended  Him,  the  new  truth  which  God  the 
holy  Spirit  will  write  in  all  those  who  seek  the 
kingdom  ; and  God  the  Son  crucified  and  slain  that 
all  who  would  be  saved  may  look  on  Him  when 
He  is  lifted  up,  and  find  health  thereby.  The  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  all  before  us  carrying 
out  the  scheme  of  man’s  salvation.  If  it  be  asked 
how  Nicodemus,  so  timid  and  half-hearted  as  yet, 
was  allowed  to  hear  thus  early  in  the  ministry 
what  our  Lord  kept  back  even  from  His  disciples 
till  near  the  end  of  it,  the  answer  must  be,  that, 
wise  as  it  was  to  keep  back  from  the  general  body 
of  the  hearers  the  doctrine  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Physician  of  souls  would  treat  each  case  with  the 
medicine  that  it  most  required.  Nicodemus  was 
.an  enquiring  spirit,  ready  to  believe  all  the  Gospel, 
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but  for  hi  i Jewish  prejudices  and  his  social  position. 
He  was  one  whom  even  the  shadow  of  the  Cross 
would  not  estrange;  and  the  Lord  knew  it,  and 
laid  open  to  him  all  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Not 
in  vain.  The  tradition,  indeed,  may  not  be  tho- 
roughly certain,  which  reports  his  open  conversion 
and  his  baptism  by  Peter  and  John  (Phot.  Biblioth. 
Cod.  171).  But  three  years  after  this  conversa- 
tion, when  all  the  disciples  have  been  scattered 
by  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  comes  forward  with 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  at  no  little  risk,  although 
with  a kind  of  secrecy  still,  to  perform  the  last 
offices  for  the  Master  to  whom  his  soul  cleaves 
(John  xix.  39). 

After  a sojourn  at  Jerusalem  of  uncertain  dura- 
tion, Jesus  went  to  the  Jordan  with  His  disciples ; 
and  they  there  baptized  in  His  name.  The  Baptist 
was  now  at  Aenon  near  Salim ; and  the  jealousy  of 
his  disciples  against  Jesus  drew  from  John  an 
avowal  of  his  position,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
humility  (John  iii.  27-30),  “ A man  can  receive 
nothing  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven.  Ye 
yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I said,  I am  not 
the  Christ,  but  that  I have  been  sent  before  Him. 
He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom ; but  the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  standeth  and  hear- 
eth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom’s voice : this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled. 
He  must  increase,  but  1 must  decrease.”  The 
speaker  is  one  who  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  highest 
honour  and  popularity,  a prophet  extolled  by  all 
the  people.  Before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  his 
reflected  light  is  turning  pale ; it  shall  soon  be  ex- 
tinguished. Yet  no  word  of  reluctance,  or  of  at- 
tempt to  cling  to  a temporary  and  departing  great- 
ness, escapes  him.  “ He  must  increase  but  I must 
decrease.”  It  had  been  the  same  before  ; when  the 
Sanhedrim  sent  to  enquire  about  him  he  claimed  to 
be  no  more  than  “ the  voice  of  One  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as 
said  the  prophet  Esaias  ” (John  i.  23)  ; there  was 
one  “ who  coming  after  me  is  preferred  before  me, 
whose  shoe’s  latchet  I am  not  worthy  to  unloose” 
(i.  27).  Strauss  thinks  this  height  of  self-renun- 
ciation beautiful,  but  impossible  ( Leben  Jesu,  ii. 
1,  §46)  ; but  what  divine  influence  had  worked  in 
the  Baptist’s  spirit,  adorning  that  once  rugged 
nature  with  the  grace  of  humility,  we  do  not  admit 
that  Dr.  Strauss  is  in  a position  to  measure. 

How  long  this  sojourn  in  Judaea  lasted  is  uncer- 
tain. But  in  order  to  reconcile  John  iv.  1 with 
Matt.  iv.  12,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  much 
longer  than  the  “ twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  ” days, 
to  which  the  learned  Mr.  Greswell  upon  mere 
conjecture  would  limit  it.  From  the  two  passages 
together  it  would  seem  that  John  was  after  a short 
time  cast  into  prison  (Matt.),  and  that  Jesus,  see- 
ing that  the  enmity  directed  against  the  Baptist 
would  now  assail  Him,  because  of  the  increasing 
success  of  His  ministry  (John),  resolved  to  with- 
draw from  its  reach. 

In  the  way  to  Galilee  Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest 
route,  through  Samaria.  This  country,  peopled 
by  men  from  five  districts,  whom  the  king  of 
Assyria  had  planted  there  in  the  time  of  Hoshea 
(2  K.  xvii.  24,  &c.),  and  by  the  residue  of  the 
ten  tribes  that  was  left  behind  from  the  captivity, 
had  once  abounded  in  idolatry,  though  latterly 
faith  in  the  true  God  had  gained  ground.  The 
Samaritans  even  claimed  to  share  with  the  people 
of  Judaea  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  were  repulsed  (Ezra  iv.  1-3).  In  the 
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time  of  our  Lord  they  were  hated  by  the  Jews 
even  more  than  if  they  had  been  Gentiles.  Their 
corrupt  worship  was  a shadow  of  the  true ; their 
temple  on  Gerizim  was  a rival  to  that  which 
adorned  the  hill  of  Zion.  “ He  that  eats  bread 
from  the  hand  of  a Samaritan,”  says  a Jewish 
writer,  “is  as  one  that  eats  swine’s  flesh.”  Yet 
even  in  Samaria  were  souls  to  be  saved ; and  Jesus 
would  not  shake  off  even  that  dust  from  His  feet. 
He  came  in  His  journey  to  Sichem,  which  the 
Jews  in  mockery  had  changed  to  Sychar,  to  indi- 
cate that  its  people  were  drunkards  (Lightfoot),  or 

that  they  followed  idols  (*1J51^,  Reland,  see  Hab. 

ii.  18).  Wearied  and  athirst  He  sat  on  the  side  of 
Jacob’s  well.  A woman  from  the  neighbouring 
town  came  to  draw  from  the  well,  and  was  as- 
tonished that  a Jew  should  address  her  as  a neigh- 
bour, with  a request  for  water.  The  conversation 
that  ensued  might  be  taken  for  an  example  of  the 
mode  in  which  Christ  leads  to  Himself  the  souls  of 
men.  The  awakening  of  her  attention  to  the 
privilege  she  is  enjoying  in  communing  with  Him 
(John  iv.  10-15) ; the  self-knowledge  and  self- 
conviction which  He  arouses  (vers.  15-19),  and 
which  whilst  it  pains  does  not  repel ; the  complete 
revelation  of  Himself,  which  she  cannot  but  believe 
(vers.  19-29),  are  effects  that  He  has  wrought  in 
many  another  case.  The  woman’s  lightness  and 
security,  until  she  finds  herself  in  the  presence  of  a 
Prophet,  who  knows  all  her  past  sins ; her  readi- 
ness afterwards  to  enter  on  a religious  question, 
which  perhaps  had  often  been  revolved  in  her  mind 
in  a worldly  and  careless  way,  are  so  natural  that 
they  are  almost  enough  of  themselves  to  establish 
the  historical  character  of  the  account. 

In  this  remarkable  dialogue  are  many  things  to 
ponder  over.  The  living  water  which  Christ  would 
give ; the  announcement  of  a change  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Jew  and  Samaritan ; lastly,  the  confession 
that  He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all 
noteworthy.  The  open  avowal  that  He  is  the 
Messiah,  made  to  the  daughter  of  an  abhorred  people, 
is  accounted  for  if  we  remember  that  this  was  the 
first  and  last  time  when  He  taught  personally  in 
Samaria,  and  that  the  woman  showed  a special  fit- 
ness to  receive  it,  for  she  expected  in  the  Christ  a 
spiritual  teacher  not  a temporal  prince : “ When  He 
is  conjie  He  will  tell  us  all  things”  (ver.  25).  The 
very  absence  of  national  pride,  which  so  beset  the 
Jews,  preserved  in  her  a right  conception  of  the 
Christ.  Had  she  thought — had  she  said,  “ When 
He  is  come  He  will  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel, 
and  set  His  followers  in  high  places,  on  His  right 
and  on  His  left,”  then  He  could  not  have  answered, 
as  now,  “ I that  speak  unto  thee  am  He.”  The 
words  would  have  conveyed  a falsehood  to  her.  The 
Samaritans  came  out  to  Him  on  the  report  of  the 
j woman  ; they  heard  Him  and  believed:  “We  have 
heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ” (ver.  42). 

I Was  this  great  grace  thrown  away  upon  them  ? 

I Did  it  abide  by  them,  or  was  it  lost?  In  the  per- 
, secution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  Philip  “ went 
I down  to  a city  of  Samaria  (not  “ the  city,”  as  in 
| the  English  version),  and  preached  Christ  unto 
j them  ” (Acts  viii.  5).  We  dare  not  pronounce  as 
certain  that  this  city  was  Sychar:  but  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Samaritans  to  believe  (viii.  6)  recals 
I the  candour  and  readiness  of  the  men  of  Sychar, 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  the  two  events 
together. 
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Jesus  now  returned  to  Galilee,  and  came  to 
Nazareth,  His  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue  He 
expounded  to  the  people  a passage  from  Isaiah 
(lxi.  1),  telling  them  that  its  fulfilment  was  now 
at  hand  in  His  person.  The  same  truth  that  had 
filled  the  Samaritans  with  gratitude,  wrought  up 
to  fury  the  men  of  Nazareth,  who  would  have  de- 
stroyed Him  if  He  had  not  escaped  out  of  their 
hands  (Luke  iv.  16-30).  He  came  now  to  Caper- 
naum. On  his  way  hither,  when  He  had  reached 
Cana,  He  healed  the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
Herod  Antipas  (John  iv.  46-54),  who  “ himself  be- 
lieved, and  his  whole  house.”  This  was  the  second 
Galilean  miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wrought  many 
miracles  for  them  that  needed.  Here  two  disciples 
who  had  known  Him  before,  namely,  Simon  Peter 
and  Andrew,  were  called  from  their  fishing  to 
become  “ fishers  of  men  ” (Matt.  iv.  19),  and  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee  received  the  same  summons. 
After  healing  on  the  Sabbath  a demoniac  in  the 
Synagogue,  a miracle  which  was  witnessed  by  many, 
and  was  made  known  everywhere,  He  returned  the 
same  day  to  Simon’s  house,  and  healed  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Simon  who  was  sick  of  a fever.  At 
sunset,  the  multitude,  now  fully  aroused  by  what 
they  had  heard,  brought  their  sick  to  Simon’s  door 
to  get  them  healed.  He  did  not  refuse  His  succour, 
and  healed  them  all  (Mark  i.  29-34).  He  now, 
after  showering  down  on  Capernaum  so  many 
cures,  turned  His  thoughts  to  the  rest  of  Galilee, 
where  other  “ lost  sheep  ” were  scattered : — “ Let 
us  go  into  the  next  towns  (koo/j.ott6\€ls)  that 
1 may  preach  there  also,  for  therefore  came  I forth  ” 
(Mark  i.  38).  The  journey  through  Galilee,  on 
which  He  now  entered,  must  have  been  a general 
circuit  of  that  country.  His  object  was  to  call  on 
the  Galileans  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel. 
This  could  only  be  done  completely  by  taking  such 
a journey  that  His  teaching  might  be  accessible  to 
all  in  turn  at  some  point  or  other.  Josephus  men- 
tions that  there  were  two  hundred  and  four  towns 
and  villages  in  Galilee  ( Vita,  45):  therefore 
such  a circuit  as  should  in  any  real  sense  embrace 
the  whole  of  Galilee  would  require  some  months 
for  its  performance.  “ The  course  of  the  present 
circuit,”  says  Mr.  Gresswell  ( Dissertations , vol.  ii. 
293),  “,we  may  conjecture,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
as  follows: — First,  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan,  northward,  which  would  disseminate  the 
fame  of  Jesus  in  Decapolis ; secondly,  along  the 
confines  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  westward,  which 
would  make  Him  known  throughout  Syria ; thirdly, 
by  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  southward  ; and, 
lastly,  along  the  verge  of  Samaria,  and  the  western 
region  of  the  lake  of  Galilee — the  nearest  points  to 
Judaea  proper  and  to  Peraea — until  it  returned  to 
Capernaum.”  In  the  course  of  this  circuit,  besides 
the  works  of  mercy  spoken  of  by  the  Evangelists 
(Matt.  iv.  23-25  ; Mark  i.  32-34;  Luke  iv.  40- 
44)  He  had  probably  called  to  Him  more  of  His 
Apostles.  Four  at  least  were  His  companions 
from  the  beginning  of  it.  The  rest  (except  perhaps 
Judas  Iscariot)  were  Galileans,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  were  found  by  their  Master 
during  this  circuit.  Philip  of  Bethsaida  and  Nath- 
anael or  Bartholomew  were  already  prepared  to 
become  His  disciples  by  an  earlier  interview.  On 
this  circuit  occurred  the  first  case  of  the  healing 
of  a leper  ; it  is  selected  for  record  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, because  of  the  incurableness  of  the  ailment. 
.So  great  was  the  dread  of  this  disorder — so  strict 
the  precautions  against  its  infection — that  even  the 
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raising  of  Jairus’  daughter  from  thf  dead,  which 
probably  occurred  at  Capernaum  about  the  end  of 
this  circuit,  would  hardly  impress  the  beholders 
more  profoundly. 

Second  year  of  the  Ministry. — Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  “ a feast  of  the  Jews,”  which  we  have 
shown  (p.  1051)  to  have  been  probably  the  Pass- 
over.  At  the  pool  Bethesda  ( = house  of  mercy), 
which  was  near  the  sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii.  lj  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  temple,  Jesus  saw  many 
infirm  persons  waiting  their  turn  for  the  healing 
virtues  of  the  water.  (John  v.  1-18.  On  the 
genuineness  of  the  fourth  verse,  see  Scholz,  AT.  T. ; 
Tischendorf,  N.  T. ; and  Liicke,  in  loc.  It  is 
wanting  in  three  out  of  the  four  chief  MSS. ; 
it  is  singularly  disturbed  with  variations  in  the 
MSS.  that  insert  it,  and  it  abounds  in  words 
which  do  not  occur  again  in  this  Gospel.)  Among 
them  was  a man  who  had  had  an  infirmity  thirty- 
eight  years:  Jesus  made  him  whole  by  a word, 
bidding  him  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The 
miracle  was  done  on  the  Sabbath ; and  the  Jews, 
by  which  name  in  St.  John’s  Gospel  we  are  to 
understand  the  Jewish  authorities,  who  acted 
against  Jesus,  rebuked  the  man  for  carrying  his 
bed.  It  was  a labour,  and  as  such  forbidden  (Jer. 
xvii.  21).  The  answer  of  the  man  was  too  logical 
to  be  refuted : “ He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same 
said  unto  me,  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  ” (v.  11). 
If  He  had  not  authority  for  the  latter,  whence 
came  His  power  to  do  the  former?  Their  anger 
was  now  directed  against  Jesus  for  healing  on  the 
Sabbath,  even  for  well-doing.  They  sought  to  put 
Him  to  death.  In  our  Lord’s  justification  of  Him- 
self, “ My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I work  ” 
(v.  17),  there  is  an  unequivocal  claim  to  the 
Divine  nature.  God  the  Father  never  rests:  if 
sleep  could  visit  His  eyelids  for  an  instant ; if  His 
hand  could  droop  for  a moment’s  rest,  the  universe 
would  collapse  in  ruin.  He  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  the  creation  of  new  beings ; but  from  the 
maintenance  of  those  that  exist  He  never  rests.  His 
love  streams  forth  on  every  day  alike ; as  do  the 
impartial  beams  from  the  sun  that  He  has  placed 
in  the  heavens.  The  Jews  rightly  understood  the 
saying:  none  but  God  could  utter  it;  none  could 
quote  God’s  example,  as  setting  Him  over  and 
above  God’s  law,  save  One  who  was  God  Himself. 
They  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him.  He  ex- 
pounded to  them  more  fully  His  relation  to  the 
Father.  He  works  with  the  strength  of  the 
Father  and  according  to  His  will.  He  can  do 
all  that  the  Father  does.  He  can  raise  men  out 
of  bodily  and  out  of  spiritual  death ; and  He  can 
judge  all  men.  John  bore  witness  to  Him ; the 
works  that  He  does  bear  even  stronger  witness. 
The  reason  that  the  Jews  do  not  believe  is  their 
want  of  discernment  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ; and  that  comes  from  their  worldliness,  then- 
desire  of  honour  from  one  another.  Unbelief  shall 
bring  condemnation ; even  out  of  their  Law  they 
can  be  condemned,  since  they  believe  not  even 
Moses,  who  foretold  that  Christ  should  come  (John 
v.  19-47). 

Another  discussion  about  the  Sabbath  arose  from 
the  disciples  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  as  they  went 
through  the  fields  (Matt.  xii.  1-8).  The  time  of 
this  is  somewhat  uncertain : some  would  place  it  a 
year  later,  just  after  the  third  Passover  (Clausen)  ; 
but  its  place  is  much  more  probably  here  (New- 
come,  Robinson,  &c.).  The  needy  were  permitted 
by  the  Law  (Deut.  xxiii.  25)  to  pluck  the  ears  of 
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corn  with  their  hand,  even  without  waiting  for 
the  owner’s  permission.  The  disciples  must  have 
been  living  a hard  and  poor  life  to  resort  to  such 
means  of  sustenance.  But  the  Pharisees  would  not 
allow  that  it  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
Jesus  reminds  them  that  David,  whose  example 
they  are  not  likely  to  challenge,  ate  the  sacred 
shewbread  in  the  tabernacle,  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  eat.  The  priests  might  partake  of  it, 
but  not  a stranger  (Ex.  xxix.  33 ; Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9). 
David,  on  the  principle  that  mercy  was  better  than 
sacrifice  (IIos.  vi.  6),  took  it  and  gave  to  the  young 
men  that  were  with  him  that  they  might  not 
perish  for  hunger.  In  order  further  to  show  that 
a literal  mechanical  observance  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  would  lead  to  absurdities,  Jesus  reminds 
them  that  this  law  is  perpetually  set  aside  on 
account  of  another : “ The  priests  profane  the  Sab- 
bath and  are  blameless”  (Matt.  xii.  5).  The  work 
of  sacrifice,  the  placing  of  the  shewbread,  go  on  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  labour  even  on  that  day  may  be 
done  by  priests,  and  may  please  God.  It  was  the  root 
of  the  Pharisees’  fault  that  they  thought  sacrifice 
better  than  mercy,  ritual  exactness  more  than  love : 
“ If  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  con- 
demned the  guiltless.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
even  of  the  Sabbath-day”  (Matt.  xii.  7,  8).  These 
last  words  are  inseparable  from  the  meaning  of  our 
Lord’s  answer.  In  pleading  the  example  of  David, 
the  king  and  prophet,  and  of  the  priests  in  the 
temple,  the  Lord  tacitly  implies  the  greatness  of 
His  own  position.  He  is  indeed  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King ; and  had  He  been  none  of  these,  the 
argument  would  have  been  not  merely  incom- 
plete, but  misleading.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  was  very  strict.  Against 
labours  as  small  as  that  of  winnowing  the  corn 
a severe  penalty  was  set.  Our  Lord  quotes  cases 
where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set  aside,  because 
He  is  One  who  has  power  to  do  the  same.  And 
the  rise  of  a new  law  is  implied  in  those  words 
which  St.  Mark  alone  has  recorded : “ The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.” 
The  law  upon  the  Sabbath  was  made  in  love  to 
men,  to  preserve  for  them  a due  measure  of  rest, 
to  keep  room  for  the  worship  of  God.  The  Son  of 
Man  has  power  to  re-adjust  this  law,  if  its  work  is 
done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to  receive  a higher. 

This  may  have  taken  place  on  the  way  from 
Jerusalem  after  the  Passover.  On  another  Sabbath, 
probably  at  Capernaum,  to  which  Jesus  had  re- 
turned, the  Pharisees  gave  a far  more  striking 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  their  hard  and  narrow 
and  unloving  interpretation  would  turn  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  Law  into  a blighting  oppression. 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  found 
there  a man  with  a withered  hand — some  poor 
artizan  perhaps  whose  handiwork  was  his  means 
of  life.  Jesus  was  about  to  heal  him — which 
would  give  back  life  to  the  sufferer — which  would 
give  joy  to  every  beholder  who  had  one  touch  of 
pity  in  his  heart.  The  Pharisees  interfere : “ Is  it 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?”  Their  doctors 
would  have  allowed  them  to  pull  a sheep  out  of  a 
pit ; but  they  will  not  have  a man  rescued  from 
the  depth  of  misery.  Rarely  is  that  loving  Teacher 
wroth,  but  here  His  anger,  mixed  with  grief,  showed 
itself:  He  looked  round  about  upon  them  “ with 
anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,” 
and  answered  their  cavils  by  healing  the  man  (Matt, 
xii.  9-14  ; Mark  iii.  1-6  ; Luke  vi.  6-11). 
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In  placing  ihe  ordination  or  calling  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  just  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we 
are  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke  (vi.  13,  17L 
But  this  more  solemn  separation  for  their  work  by 
no  means  marks  the  time  of  their  first  approach  to 
Jesus.  Scattered  notices  prove  that  some  of  them 
at  least  were  drawn  gradually  to  the  Lord,  so  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  the  moment  when 
they  earned  the  name  of  disciples.  In  the  case  of 
St.  Peter,  five  degrees  or  stages  might  be  traced 
(John  i.  41-43;  Matt.  iv.  19,  xvi.  17-19;  Luke 
xxii.  31, 32  ; John  xxi.  15-19),  at  each  of  which  he 
came  somewhat  nearer  to  his  Master.  That  which 
takes  place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve  dis- 
ciples to  be  a distinct  body,  under  the  name  of 
Apostles.  They  are  not  sent  forth  to  preach  until 
later  in  the  same  year.  The  number  twelve  must 
have  reference  to  the  number  of  the  Jewish  tribes  : 
it  is  a number  selected  on  account  of  its  symbolical 
meaning,  for  the  work  confided  to  them  might  have 
been  wrought  by  more  or  fewer.  Twelve  is  used 
with  the  same  symbolical  reference  in  many  passages 
of  the  0.  T.  Twelve  pillars  to  the  altar  which 
Moses  erected  (Ex.  xxiv.  4) ; twelve  stones  to  com- 
memorate the  passing  of  the  ark  over  Jordan  (Josh, 
iv.  3)  ; twelve  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  21)  ; twelve  oxen  bearing  up 
the  molten  sea  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  K.  vii. 
25)  ; twTelve  officers  over  Solomon’s  household  (IK. 
iv.  7)  : all  these  are  examples  of  the  perpetual  repe- 
tition of  the  Jewish  number.  Bahr  ( Symbolik , 
vol.  i.)  has  accumulated  passages  from  various 
authors  to  show  that  twelve,  the  multiple  of  four 
and  three,  is  the  type  or  symbol  of  the  universe ; 
but  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  use  of  the 
number  in  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  a reference  to  the  tribes  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Hence  the  number  continues  to  be  used  after  the 
addition  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  made  it  inap- 
plicable. The  Lord  Himself  tells  them  that  they 
“ shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel”  (Matt.  xix.  27,  28).  When  He  began  His 
ministry  in  Galilee,  He  left  His  own  home  at  Na- 
zareth, and  separated  Himself  from  His  kinsmen 
after  the  flesh,  in  order  to  devote  Himself  more 
completely  to  His  prophetical  office ; and  these 
Twelve  were  “ to  be  with  Him  ” (Mark),  and  to 
be  instead  of  family  dnd  friends.  But  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  separated  Him  also  from  His  country- 
men. Every  day  the  prospect  of  the  Jews  receiving 
Him  as  their  Messiah,  to  their  own  salvation,  became 
more  faint ; and  the  privileges  of  the  favoured  people 
passed  gradually  over  to  the  new  Israel,  the  new 
Church,  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Apostles 
were  the  foundation.  The  precise  day  in  which 
this  defection  was  completed  could  not  be  specified. 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  rose  on  the  world,  and 
set  for  the  Jews,  through  all  the  shades  of  twilight. 
In  the  education  of  the  Twelve  for  their  appointed 
work,  we  see  the  supersedure  of  the  Jews  ; in  the 
preservation  of  the  symbolical  number  we  see  pre- 
served a recognition  of  their  original  right. 

In  the  four  lists  of  the  names  of  the  Apostles 
preserved  to  us  (Matt,  x.,  Mark  iii.,  Luke  vi.,  Acts 
i.),  there  is  a certain  order  preserved,  amidst  varia- 
tions. The  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew, 
and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are  always  named  the  first ; 
and  of  these  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the  first  place. 
Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew, 
are  always  in  the  next  rank  ; and  of  them  Philip  ia 
always  the  first.  In  the  third  rank  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus  is  the  first,  as  Judas  Iscariot  is  always 
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the  last,  with  Simon  the  Zealot  and  Thaddaeus ' 
between.  The  principle  that  governs  this  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  determined  very  positively  ; but  as 
no  doubt  Simon  Peter  stands  first  because  of  his 
zeal  in  his  Master’s  service,  and  Judas  ranks  last 
because  of  his  treason,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  are  all  arranged  with  some  reference  at  least 
to  their  zeal  and  fitness  for  the  apostolic  office. 
Some  of  the  Apostles  were  certainly  poor  and  un- 
learned men ; it  is  probable  that  the  rest  were  of 
the  same  kind.  Four  of  them  were  fishermen,  not 
indeed  the  poorest  of  their  class  ; and  a fifth  was  a 
“ publican,”  one  of  the  portitores,  or  tax-gatherers, 
who  collected  the  taxes  farmed  by  Romans  of  higher 
rank.  Andrew,  who  is  mentioned  with  Peter,  is 
less  conspicuous  in  the  history  than  he,  but  he 
enjoyed  free  access  to  his  Master,  and  seems  to  have 
been  more  intimate  with  him  than  the  rest  (John 
vi.  8,  xii.  22,  with  Mark  xiii.  3).  But  James  and 
John,  who  are  sometimes  placed  above  him  in  the 
list,  were  especially  distinguished  by  Jesus.  They 
were  unmarried  ; and  their  mother,  of  whose  ambi- 
tion we  have  a well-known  instance,  seems  to  have 
had  much  influence  over  them.  The  zeal  and  fire 
of  their  disposition  is  indicated  in  the  name  of 
Boanerges  bestowed  upon  them.  One  seems  hardly 
to  recognize  in  the  fierce  enthusiasts  who  would 
have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the 
inhospitable  Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  52-56)  the  Apostle 
of  Love  and  his  brother.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Bartholomew  of  the  Twelve  is  the  same  as  Na- 
thanael (John  i.)  ; and  the  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus 
the  same  as  Judas  the  brother  of  James.  Simon 
the  Zealot  was  so  called  probably  from  his  belonging 
to  the  sect  of  Zealots,  who,  from  Num.  xxv.  7,  8, 
took  it  on  themselves  to  punish  crimes  against  the 
law.  If  the  name  Iscariot  ( = man  of  Cariot  = 
Kerioth)  refers  the  birth  of  the  traitor  to  Kerioth 
in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25),  then  it  would  appear  that 
the  .traitor  alone  was  of  Judaean  origin,  and  the 
eleven  faithful  ones  were  despised  Galileans. 

From  henceforth  the  education  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  Lord’s  ministry.  First  He  instructs  them  ; 
then  He  takes  them  with  Him  as  companions  of  His 
wayfaring ; then  He  sends  them  forth  to  teach  and 
heal  for  Him.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  although 
it  is  meant  for  all  the  discipleS,  seems  to  have  a spe- 
cial reference  to  the  chosen  Twelve  (Matt.  v.  H . . .). 
Its  principal  features  have  been  sketched  already ; 
but  they  will  miss  their  full  meaning  if  it  is  for- 
gotten that  they  are  the  first  teaching  which  the 
Apostles  were  called  on  to  listen  to  after  their  ap- 
pointment. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist, 
long  a prisoner  with  little  hope  of  release,  sent  his 
disciples  to  Jesus  with  the  question,  “ Art  thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?” 
In  all  the  Gospels  there  is  no  more  touching  inci- 
dent. Those  who  maintain  that  it  was  done  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  disciples,  and  that  John  himself 
needed  no  answer  to  support  his  faith,  show  as 
little  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  as  exactness  in 
explaining  the  words  of  the  account.  The  great 
privilege  of  John’s  life  was  that  he  was  appointed 
to  recognize  and  bear  witness  to  the  Messiah  (John 
i.  31).  After  languishing  a year  in  a dungeon, 
after  learning  that  even  yet  Jesus  had  made  no 
steps  towards  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  His  following  consisted  of  only 
twelve  poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to  cloud  over 
his  spirit.  Was  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as  near  as 
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lie  had  thought?  Was  Jesus  not  the  Messiah,  but 
some  forerunner  of  that  Deliverer,  as  he  himself 
had  been  ? There  is  no  unbelief ; he  does  not  sup- 
pose that  Jesus  has  deceived ; when  the  doubts  arise, 
it  is  to  Jesus  that  he  submits  them.  But  it  was 
not  without  great  depression  and  perplexity  that  he 
put  the  question,  “ Art  thou  He  that  should  come  ?” 
The  scope  of  the  answer  given  lies  in  its  recalling 
John  to  the  grounds  of  his  former  confidence.  The 
very  miracles  are  being  wrought  that  were  to  be 
the  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; and  therefore 
that  kingdom  is  come  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  xlii.  6,  7). 
There  is  more  of  grave  encouragement  than  of  re- 
buke in  the  words,  “ Blessed  is  he  who  shall  not 
be  offended  in  me  ” (Matt.  xi.  6).  They  bid  the 
Forerunner  to  have  a good  heart,  and  to  hope  and 
believe  to  the  end.  He  has  allowed  sorrow,  and 
the  apparent  triumph  of  wickedness,  which  is  a 
harder  trial,  to  trouble  his  view  of  the  divine  plan  ; 
let  him  remember  that  it  is  blessed  to  attain  that 
state  of  confidence  which  these  things  cannot  disturb ; 
and  let  the  signs  which  Jesus  now  exhibits  suffice 
him  to  the  end  (Matt.  xi.  1-6  ; Luke  vii.  18-23). 

The  testimony  to  John  which  our  Lord  graciously 
adds  is  intended  to  reinstate  him  in  that  place  in 
the  minds  of  His  own  disciples  which  he  had  occupied 
before  this  mission  of  doubt.  John  is  not  a weak 
waverer ; not  a luxurious  courtier,  attaching  him- 
self to  the  new  dispensation  from  worldly  motives  ; 
but  a prophet,  and  more  than  a prophet,  for  the 
prophets  spoke  of  Jesus  afar  off,  but  John  stood 
before  the  Messiah,  and  with  his  hand  pointed  Him 
out.  He  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  5),  to  prepare  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  yet  great  as  he  was,  the  least  of  those 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  when  it  is  completely 
planted  should  enjoy  a higher  degree  of  religious  illu- 
mination than  he  (Matt.  xi.  7-11 ; Luke  vii.  24-28). 

Now  commences  the  second  circuit  of  Galilee 
(Luke  viii.  1-3),  to  which  belong  the  parables  in 
Matt.  xiii.  ; the  visit  of  our  Lord’s  mother  and  bre- 
thren (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and  the  account  of  his 
reception  at  Nazareth  (Mark  vi.  1-6). 

During  this  time  the  twelve  have  journeyed  with 
Him.  But  now  a third  circuit  in  Galilee  is  re- 
corded, which  probably  occurred  during  the  last 
three  months  of  this  year  (Matt.  ix.  35-38)  ; and 
during  this  circuit,  after  reminding  them  how 
great  is  the  harvest  and  how  pressing  the  need  of 
labourers,  He  carries  the  training  of  the  disciples 
one  step  further  by  sending  them  forth  by  them- 
selves to  teach  (Matt,  x.,  xi.).  Such  a mission  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  identical  in  character  with 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles  after  the  Resurrection. 
It  was  limited  to  the  Jews ; the  Samaritans  and 
heathen  were  excluded ; but  this  arose,  not  from  any 
narrowness  in  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19  ; Mark  xvi.  15),  but  from  the 
limited  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  Apostles. 
They  were  sent  to  proclaim  to  the  Jews  that  “ the 
kingdom  of  heaven,”  which  their  prophets  taught 
them  to  look  for,  was  at  hand  (Matt.  x.  7) ; but  they 
were  unfit  as  yet  for  the  task  of  explaining  to  Jews 
the  true  nature  of  that  kingdom,  and  still  more  to 
Gentiles  who  had  received  no  preparation  for  any  such 
doctrine.  The  preaching  of  the  Apostles  whilst  Jesus 
was  yet  on  earth  was  only  ancillary  to  His  and  a 
preparation  of  the  way  for  Him.  It  was  probably 
of  the  simplest  character.  “As  ye  go,  preach, 
saying,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.”  Powei 
was  given  them  to  confirm  it  by  signs  and  wonders; 
and  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  throw  the  minds  ol 
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these  who  heard  it  into  an  enquiring  state,  so  that 
they  might  seek  and  find  the  Lord  Himself.  But 
whilst  their  instructions  as  to  the  matter  of  their 
preaching  were  thus  brief  and  simple,  the  cautions, 
warnings,  and  encouragements  as  to  their  own  con- 
dition were  far  more  full.  They  were  to  do  their 
work  without  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  No  provi- 
sion was  to  be  made  for  their  journey ; in  the 
house  that  first  received  them  in  any  city  they  were 
to  abide,  not  seeking  to  find  the  best.  Dangers 
would  befall  them,  for  they  were  sent  forth  “ as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  ” (Matt.  x.  16)  ; but 
they  were  not  to  allow  this  to  disturb  their  thoughts. 
The  same  God  who  wrought  their  miracles  for  them 
would  protect  them ; and  those  who  confessed  the 
name  of  Christ  before  men  would  be  confessed  by 
Christ  before  the  Father  as  His  disciples.  These 
precepts  for  the  Apostles  even  went  somewhat  be- 
yond what  their  present  mission  required  ; it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  at  this  time  delivered 
up  to  councils,  or  scourged  in  synagogues.  But  in 
training  their  feeble  wings  for  their  first  flight  the 
same  rules  and  cautions  were  given  which  would 
be  needed  even  when  they  soared  the  highest  in 
their  zeal  and  devotion  to  their  crucified  Master. 
There  is  no  difficulty  here,  if  we  remember  that 
this  sending  forth  was  rather  a training  of  the 
Apostles  than  a means  of  converting  the  Galilean 
people. 

They  went  forth  two  and  two;  and  our  Lord 
continued  His  own  circuit  (Matt.  xi.  1),  with  what 
companions  does  not  appear.  By  this  time  the 
leaven  of  the  Lord’s  teaching  had  begun  powerfully 
to  work  among  the  people.  Herod,  we  read,  “ was 
perplexed,  because  that  it  was  said  of  some,  that 
John  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  of  some  that 
Elijah  had  appeared;  and  of  others,  that  one  of  the 
old  prophets  was  risen  again”  (Luke  ix.  7,  8). 
The  false  apprehensions  about  the  Messiah  that  he 
should  be  a temporal  ruler,  were  so  deep-rooted, 
that  whilst  all  the  rumours  concurred  in  assigning 
a high  place  to  Jesus  as  a prophet,  none  went  beyond 
to  recognise  Him  as  the  King  of  Israel — the  Saviour 
of  His  people  and  the  world. 

After  a journey  of  perhaps  two  months’  dura- 
tion the  twelve  return  to  Jesus,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  ministry.  The  third  Passover 
was  now  drawing  near ; but  the  Lord  did  not 
go  up  to  it,  because  His  time  was  not  come  for 
submitting  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews  against  Him  ; 
because  His  ministry  in  Galilee  was  not  completed ; 
and  especially,  because  He  wished  to  continue  the 
training  of  the  Apostles  for  their  work,  now  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  His  ministry.  He  wished  to 
commune  with  them  privately  upon  their  work, 
and,  we  may  suppose,  to  add  to  the  instruction 
they  had  already  received  from  Him  (Mark  vi.  30, 
31).  He  therefore  went  with  them  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  to  a mountain  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  near  Bethsaida 
Julias,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  sea.  Great 
multitudes  pursued  them ; and  here  the  Lord, 
moved  to  compassion  by  the  hunger  and  weariness 
of  the  people,  wrought  for  them  one  of  His  most 
remarkable  miracles.  Out  of  five  barley  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes,  He  produced  food  for  five 
thousand  men  besides  women  and  children.  The 
act  was  one  of  creation,  and  therefore  was  both  an 
assertion  and  a proof  of  divide  power ; and  the  dis- 
course which  followed  it,  recorded  by  John  only, 
was  an  important  step  in  the  training  of  the  Apos- 
tles, for  it  hinted  to  them  for  the  first  time  the 
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unexpected  truth  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
that  is,  His  passion,  must  become  the  means  of 
man’s  salvation.  This  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  they  had  been  preaching, 
could  not  have  been  understood ; but  it  would  pre- 
pare those  who  still  clave  to  Jesus  to  expect  the 
hard  facts  that  were  to  follow  these  hard  words. 
The  discourse  itself  has  already  been  examined 
(p.  1048).  After  the  miracle,  but  before  the  com- 
ment on  it  was  delivered,  the  disciples  crossed  the 
sea  from  Bethsaida  Julias  to  Bethsaida  of  Galilee, 
and  Jesus  retired  alone  to  a mountain  to  commune 
with  the  Father.  They  were  toiling  at  the  oar, 
for  the  wind  was  contrary,  when,  as  the  night  drew 
towards  morning,  they  saw  Jesus  walking  to  them 
on  the  sea,  having  passed  the  whole  night  on  the 
mountain.  They  were  amazed  and  terrified.  He 
came  into  the  ship  and  the  wind  ceased.  They 
worshipped  Him  at  this  new  proof  of  divine  power — 
“ Of  a truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ” (Matt, 
xiv.  33).  The  storm  had  been  another  trial  of 
their  faith  (comp.  Matt.  viii.  23-26),  not  in  a present 
Master,  as  on  a former  occasion,  but  in  an  absent 
one.  But  the  words  of  St.  Mark  intimate  that 
even  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  not  built 
up  their  faith  in  Him, — “ for  they  considered  not 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves:  for  their  heart  was  hard- 
ened ” (vi.  52).  Peter,  however,  as  St.  Matthew 
relates,  with  his  usual  zeal  wishing  to  show  that 
he  really  possessed  that  faith  in  Jesus,  which  per- 
haps in  the  height  of  the  storm  had  been  somewhat 
forgotten,  requests  Jesus  to  bid  him  come  to  Him 
upon  the  water.  When  he  made  the  effort,  his 
faith  began  to  fail,  and  he  cried  out  for  succour. 
Christ’s  rebuke,  “ 0 thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt  ?”  does  not  imply  that  he  had  no 
faith,  or  that  it  wholly  deserted  him  now.  All  the 
failings  of  Peter  were  of  the  same  kind  ; there  was 
a faith  full  of  zeal  and  eagerness,  but  it  was  not 
constant.  He  believed  that  he  could  walk  on  the 
waters  if  Jesus  bade  him ; but  the  roar  of  the 
waves  appalled  him,  and  he  sank  from  the  same 
cause  that  made  him  deny  his  Lord  afterwards. 

When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Gennesaret  the 
whole  people  showed  their  faith  in  Him  as  a Healer 
of  disease  (Mark  vi.  53-56) ; and  he  performed 
very  many  miracles  on  them.  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  eagerness  .with  which  they  sought  Him. 
Yet  on  the  next  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded 
to  was  uttered,  and  “ from  that  time  many  of  His 
disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  ” 
(John  vi.  66). 

Third  year  of  the  Ministry. — Hearing  perhaps 
that  Jesus  was  not  coming  to  the  feast,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  went  down  to  see  Him 
at  Capernaum  (Matt.  xv.  1).  They  found  fault 
with  His  disciples  for  breaking  the  tradition  about 
purifying,  and  eating  with  unwashen  hands.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  came  to  lie  in 
wait  for  Jesus.  The  objection  was  one  which 
they  would  naturally  take.  Our  Lord  in  His  an- 
swer tries  to  show  them  how  far  external  rule, 
claiming  to  be  religious,  may  lead  men  away  from 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  “Ye  say,  whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  it  is  a gift,  by 
whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me  ; and 
honour  not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall  be 
free”  (Matt.  xv.  5,  6).  They  admitted  the  obli- 
gation of  the  fifth  commandment,  but  had  intro- 
duced a means  of  evading  it,  by  enabling  a son  to 
say  to  his  father  and  mother  who  sought  his  help 
that  he  had  made  his  property  “a  gift”  to  thu 
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Temple,  which  took  precedence  of  his  obligation. 
Well  might  He  apply  to  a people  where  such  a 
miserable  evasion  could  find  place,  the  words  of 
Isaiah  (xxix.  13) — “ This  people  drawetli  nigh 
unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  But  in 
vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.” 

Leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  our 
Lord  now  travels  to  the  north-west  of  Galilee,  to 
the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The ’time  is  not 
strictly  determined,  but  it  was  probably  the  early 
summer  of  this  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  He 
retired  into  this  heathen  country  for  the  purpose 
»f  ministering ; more  probably  it  was  a retreat  from 
the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  A woman  of  the 
country,  of  Greek  education  {'EWrjyU  1,vpo<poi- 
viKiffffa,  Mark)  came  to  entreat  Him  to  heal  her 
daughter  who  was  tormented  with  an  evil  spirit. 
The  Lord  at  first  repelled  her  by  saying  that  He 
was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel ; but  not  so  was  her  maternal  love  to  be 
baffled.  She  besought  Him  again  and  was  again 
repelled  ; the  bread  of  the  children  was  not  to  be 
given  to  dogs.  Still  persisting,  she  besought  His 
help  even  as  one  of  the  dogs  so  despised : “ the  dogs 
eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  Master’s  table.” 
Faith  so  sincere  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Her  daughter 
was  made  whole  (Matt.  xv.  21-28;  Mark  vii. 
24-30). 

Returning  thence  He  passed  round  by  the  north 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  region  of  Decapolis  on 
its  eastern  side  (Mark  vii.  31-37).  In  this  district 
He  performed  many  miracles,  and  especially  the 
restoration  of  a deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment 
in  his  speech,  remarkable  for  the  seeming  effort  with 
which  He  wrought  it.  To  these  succeeded  the 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand  with  the  seven  loaves 
(Matt.  xv.  32).  He  now  crossed  the  Lake  of  Mag- 
dala,  where  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  asked  and 
were  refused  a “ sign some  great  wonder  wrought 
expressly  for  them  to  prove  that  He  was  the  Christ. 
He  answers  them  as  He  had  answered  a similar 
request  before  ; “ the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  ” 
was  all  that  they  should  have.  His  resurrection 
after  a death  of  three  days  should  be  the  great 
sign,  and  yet  in  another  sense  no  sign  should  be 
given  them,  for  they  should  neither  see  it  nor  be- 
lieve it.  The  unnatural  alliance  between  Pharisee 
and  Sadducee  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  zealots  of 
tradition,  and  the  political  partisans  of  Herod  (for 
“ leaven  of  the  Sadducees,  in  Matt.  xvi.  6 = 44  leaven 
of  Herod,”  Mark  viii.  15)  joined  together  for  once 
with  a common  object  of  hatred.  After  they  had 
departed,  Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with  his  disciples, 
and,  combining  perhaps  for  the  use  of  the  disciples 
the  remembrance  of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thou- 
sand with  that  of  the  conversation  they  had  just 
heard,  warned  them  to  “ beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod  ” (Mark 
viii.  15).  So  little  however  were  the  disciples  pre- 
pared for  this,  that  they  mistook  it  for  a reproof 
for  having  brought  only  one  loaf  with  them  ! They 
had  forgotten  the  five  thousand  and  the  four  thou- 
sand, or  they  would  have  known  that  where  He 
was,  natural  bread  could  not  fail  them.  It  was 
needful  to  explain  to  them  that  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who  had  made 
the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  traditions  which 
appearing  to  promote  religion  really  overlaid  and 
destroyed  it,  and  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees  was 
the  doctrine  of  those  who,  under  the  show  of  su- 


perior enlightenment,  denied  the  foundations  of  the 
fear  of  God  by  denying  a future  state.  At  Beth- 
saida  Julias,  Jesus  restored  sight  to  a blind  man ; 
and  here,  as  in  a former  case,  the  form  and  prepa- 
ration which  He  adopted  are  to  be  remarked.  As 
though  the  human  Saviour  has  to  wrestle  with  and 
painfully  overcome  the  sufferings  of  His  people,  He 
takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  leads  him  out  of  the 
town,  and  spits  on  his  eyes  and  asks  him  if  he  sees 
aught.  At  first  the  sense  is  restored  imperfectly ; 
and  Jesus  lays  His  hand  again  upon  him  and  the 
cure  is  complete  (Mark  viii.  22-26). 

The  ministry  in  Galilee  is  now  drawing  to  its 
close.  Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
country  Jesus  has  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  has  shown  by  mighty  works  that  He  is  the 
Christ  that  was  to  come.  He  begins  to  ask  the 
disciples  what  are  the  results  of  all  His  labour. 
44  Whom  say  the  people  that  I am  ?”  (Luke  ix.  18). 
It  is  true  that  the  answer  shows  that  they  took 
Him  for  a prophet.  But  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Galileans  had  been 
as  complete  as  His  preaching  to  them  had  been  uni- 
versal. Here  and  there  a few  may  have  received 
the  seeds  that  shall  afterwards  be  quickened  to  their 
conversion.  But  the  great  mass  had  heard  without 
earnestness  the  preached  word,  and  forgotten  it 
without  regret.  4 Whereunto  shall  I liken  this 
generation?”  says  Christ.  44  It  is  like  unto  children 
sitting  in  the  market,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows, 
and  saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have 
not  danced ; we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  lamented”  (Matt.  xi.  16,  17).  This  is 
a picture  of  a wayward  people  without  earnest 
thought.  As  children,  from  want  of  any  real  pur- 
pose, cannot  agree  in  their  play,  so  the  Galileans 
quarrel  with  every  form  of  religious  teaching.  The 
message  of  John  and  that  of  Jesus  they  did  not 
attend  to  ; but  they  could  discuss  the  question 
whether  one  was  right  in  fasting  and  the  other  in 
eating  and  drinking.  He  denounces  woe  to  the 
cities  where  He  had  wrought  the  most,  to  Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  for  their  strange  insen- 
sibility, using  the  strongest  expressions.  “ Thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell ; for  if  the  mighty  works, 
which  have  been  done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in 
Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day.  But 
I say  unto  you  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for 
thee”  (Matt.  xi.  23,  24).  Such  awful  language 
could  only  be  used  to  describe  a complete  rejection 
of  the  Lord.  And  in  truth  nothing  was  wanting 
to  aggravate  that  rejection.  The  lengthened  jour- 
neys through  the  land,  the  miracles,  far  more  than 
are  recorded  in  detail,  had  brought  the  Gospel  home 
to  all  the  people.  Capernaum  was  the  focus  of  His 
ministry.  Through  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  He  had 
no  doubt  passed  with  crowds  behind  Him,  drawn 
together  by  wonders  that  they  had  seen,  and  by  the 
hope  of  others  to  follow  them.  Many  thousands 
had  actually  been  benefited  by  the  miracles ; and 
yet  of  all  these  there  were  only  twelve  that  really 
clave  to  Him,  and  one  of  them  was  Judas  the  traitor. 
With  this  rejection  an  epoch  of  the  history  is  con- 
nected. He  begins  to  unfold  now  the  doctrine  of 
His  passion  more  fully.  First  inquiring  whom  the 
people  said  that  He  was,  He  then  put  the  same 
question  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  Simon  Peter, 
the  ready  spokesman  of  the  rest,  answers,  44  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son ‘of  the  living  God.”  It 
might  almost  seem  that  such  a manifest  inference 
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from  the  wonders  they  had  witnessed  was  too 
obvious  to  deserve  praise,  did  not  the  sight  ot‘  a 
whole  country  which  had  witnessed  the  same  won- 
ders, and  despised  them,  prove  how  thoroughly 
callous  the  Jewish  heart  was.  ft  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar-Jona : for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  re- 
vealed it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  And  I say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I will  build  my  church  ; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
And  I will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  : and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven  : and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven” 
( Matt.  xvi.  16-20).  We  compare  the  language 
applied  to  Capernaum  for  its  want  of  faith  with 
that  addressed  to  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  and  we 
see  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  those  who  believe 
and  those  who  do  not.  Jesus  now  in  the  plainest 
language  tells  them  what  is  to  be  the  mode  of  His 
departure  from  the  world  ; ‘ ‘ how  that  He  must  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders 
and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be 
raised  again  the  third  day  ” (Matt.  xvi.  21).  Peter, 
who  had  spoken  as  the  representative  of  all  the 
Apostles  before,  in  confessing  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
now  speaks  for  the  rest  in  offering  to  our  Lord  the 
commonplace  consolations  of  the  children  of  this 
world  to  a friend  beset  by  danger.  The  danger  they 
think  will  be  averted : such  an  end  cannot  befall 
one  so  great.  The  Lord,  “ when  he  had  turned 
about  and  looked  on  His  disciples”  (Mark),  to  show 
that  He  connected  Peter’s  words  with  them  all, 
addresses  Peter  as  the  tempter — “ Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan ; thou  art  an  offence  unto  me.”  These 
words  open  up  to  us  the  fact  that  this  period  of  the 
ministry  was  a time  of  special  trial  and  temptation 
to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  “ Escape  from  sufferings 
and  death  ! Do  not  drink  the  cup  prepared  of  Thy 
Father ; it  is  too  bitter  ; it  is  not  deserved.”  Such 
was  the  whisper  of  the  Prince  of  this  World  at  that 
time  to  our  Lord ; and  Peter  has  been  unwittingly 
taking  it  into  his  mouth.  The  doctrine  of  a suffer- 
ing Messiah,  so  plainly  exhibited  in  the  prophets, 
had  receded  from  sight  in  the  current  religion  of 
that  time.  The  announcement  of  it  to  the  disciples 
was  at  once  new  and  shocking.  By  repelling  it, 
even  when  offered  by  the  Lord  Himself,  they  fell 
into  a deeper  sin  than  they  could  have  conceived. 
The  chief  of  them  was  called  “ Satan,”  because  he 
was  unconsciously  pleading  on  Satan’s  side  (Matt, 
xvi.  21-23). 

Turning  now  to  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
followed  Him  (Mark,  Luke),  He  published  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  self-denial.  The  Apostles  had 
just  shown  that  they  took  the  natural  view  of 
suffering,  that  it  was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They 
shrank  from  conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  is 
natural  men  should . But  J esus  teaches  that , in  com- 
parison with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  the  soul,  the 
life  of  the  body  is  valueless.  And  as  the  renewed 
life  of  the  Christian  implies  his  dying  to  his  old 
wishes  and  desires,  suffering,  which  causes  the  death 
of  earthly  hopes  and  wishes,  may  be  a good.  “ If 
any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
-and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.  For  whoso- 
ever will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever 
will  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.  For 
what  is  a man  profited,  if  he  should  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? or  what  shall  a man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?”  (Matt.  xvi.).  From 
this  part  of  the  history  to  the  end  we  shall  not 
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lose  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord.  The  Cross 
is  darkly  seen  at  the  end  of  our  path  ; and  we  shall 
ever  draw  nearer  that  mysterious  implement  of 
human  salvation  (Matt.  xvi.  21-28;  Mark  viii. 
31-38 ; Luke  ix.  22-27). 

The  Transfiguration,  which  took  place  just  a week 
after  this  conversation,  is  to  be  understood  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  The  minds  of  the  twelve  were 
greatly  disturbed  at  what  they  had  heard.  The 
Messiah’was  to  perish  by  the  wrath  of  men.  The 
Master  whom  they  served  was  to’ be  taken  away  from 
them.  Now,  if  ever,  they  needed  support  for  their 
perplexed  spirits,  and  this  their  loving  Master  failed 
not  to  give  them.  He  takes  with  Him  three  chosen 
disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  James,  who  formed  as 
it  were  a smaller  circle  nearer  to  Jesus  than  that  of 
the  rest,  into  a high  mountain  apart  by  themselves. 
There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  position  of 
the  mountain ; although  Caesarea  Philippi  was  the 
scene  of  the  former  conversations,  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  occurred  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
for  the  intervening  week  would  have  given  time 
enough  for  a long  journey  thence.  There  is  no 
authority  for  the  tradition  which  identifies  this 
mountain  with  Mount  Tabor,  although  it  may  be 
true.  The  three  disciples  were  taken  up  with 
Him,  who  should  afterwards  be  the  three  witnesses 
of  His  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane : those 
who  saw  His  glory  in  the  holy  mount  would  be 
sustained  by  the  remembrance  of  it  when  they  be- 
held His  lowest  humiliation.  The  calmness  and 
exactness  of  the  narrative  preclude  all  doubt  as  to 
its  historical  character.  It  is  no  myth,  nor  vision ; 
but  a sober  account  of  a miracle.  When  Jesus  had 
come  up  into  the  mountain  He  was  praying,  and  as 
He  prayed,  a great  change  came  over  Him.  “His 
face  did  shine  as  the  sun  (Matt.)  ; and  His  raiment 
became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow ; so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them  ” (Mark).  Beside 
Him  appeared  Moses  the  great  lawgiver,  and  Elijah, 
great  amongst  the  prophets ; and  they  spake  of  His 
departure,  as  though  it  was  something  recognised 
both  by  Law  and  prophets.  The  three  disciples 
were  at  first  asleep  with  weariness ; and  when  they 
woke  they  saw  the  glorious  scene.  As  Moses  and 
Elijah  wTere  departing  (Luke),  Peter,  wishing  to 
arrest  them,  uttered  those  strange  words,  “ Lord,  it 
is  good  for  us  to  be  here,  and  let  us  make  three 
tabernacles,  one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and 
one  for  Elijah.”  They  were  the  words  of  one 
astonished  and  somewhat  afraid,  yet  of  cne  who 
felt  a strange  peace  in  this  explicit  testimony  from 
the  Father  that  Jesus  was  His.  It  was  good  for 
them  to  be  there,  he  felt,  where  no  Pharisees  could 
set  traps  for  them^where  neither  Pilate  nor  Herod 
could  take  Jesus  by  force.  Just  as  he  spoke  a 
cloud  came  over  them,  and  the  voice  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  attested  once  more  His  Son — This  is  my 
beloved  Son  ; hear  Him.”  There  has  been  much 
discussion  on  the  purport  of  this  great  wonder. 
But  thus  much  seems  highly  probable.  First,  as 
it  was  connected  with  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  to 
which  it  was  no  doubt  an  answer,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a kind  of  inauguration  of  Him  in  His 
new  office  as  the  High-priest  who  should  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  with  His  own 
blood.  The  mystery  of  His  trials  and  temptations 
lies  too  deep  for  speculation:  but  He  received 
strength  against  human  irfirmity — against  the 
prospect  of  sufferings  so  terrible — m this  His  glori- 
fication. Secondly,  as  the  witnesses  of  this  scene 
were  the  same  three  disciples  who  were  with  the 
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Master  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  one  was  intended  to  prepare  them 
for  the  other,  and  that  they  were  to  be  borne  up 
under  the  spectacle  of  His  humiliation  by  the  Ve- 
membrance  that  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  His 
majesty  (2  Pet.  i.  16-18). 

As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain  He 
charged  them  to  keep  secret  what  they  had  seen 
till  alter  the  Resurrection ; which  shows  that  this 
miracle  took  place  for  His  use  and  for  theirs,  rather 
than  fcr  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  This  led  to 
questions  about  the  meaning  of  His  rising  again- 
from  the  dead,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  and  arising 
out  of  it  , occurred  the  question,  “ Why  then  (ovu, 
which  refers  to  some  preceding  conversation)  say 
the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come?”  They 
had  been  assured  by  what  they  had  just  seen  that 
the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  now  come ; 
and  the  objection  brought  by  the  Scribes,  that  be- 
fore the  Messiah  Elijah  must  re-appear,  seemed  hard 
to  reconcile  with  their  new  conviction.  Our  Lord 
answers  them  that  the  Scribes  have  rightly  under- 
stood the  prophecies  that  Elijah  would  first  come 
(Mai.  iv.  5,  6),  but  have  wanted  the  discernment 
to  see  that  this  prophecy  was  already  fulfilled. 
“ Elias  is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not, 
but  have  done  unto  him  whatever  they  listed.” 
In  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elijah,  were  the  Scriptures  fulfilled  (Matt, 
xvii.  1-13;  Mark  ix.  2-13;  Luke  ix.  28-36). 

Meantime  amongst  the  multitude  below  a scene 
was  taking  place  which  formed  the  strongest  con- 
trast to  the  glory  and  the  peace  which  they  had 
witnessed,  and  which  seemed  to  justify  Peter’s 
remark,  “ It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.”  A poor 
youth,  lunatic  and  possessed  by  a devil — for  here 
as  elsewhere  the  possession  is  superadded  to  some 
known  form  of  that  bodily  and  mental  evil  which 
came  in  at  first  with  sin  and  Satan — was  brought 
to  the  disciples  who  were  not  with  Jesus,  to  be 
cured.  They  could  not  prevail ; and  when  Jesus 
appeared  amongst  them  the  agonized  and  disap- 
pointed father  appealed  to  Him,  with  a kind  of 
complaint  of  the  impotence  of  the  disciples.  “ 0 
faithless  and  perverse  generation  ! ” said  our  Lord  ; 
“ how  long  shall  I be  with  you  ? how  long  shall  I 
suffer  you?”  The  rebuke  is  not  to  the  disciples, 
but  to  all,  the  father  included ; for  the  weakness 
of  faith  that  hindered  the  miracle  was  in  them  all. 
St.  Mark’s  account,  the  most  complete,  describes 
the  paroxysm  that  took  place  in  the  lad  on  our 
Lord’s  ordering  him  to  be  brought ; and  also  records 
the  remarkable  saying,  which  well  described  the 
father’s  state,  “ Lord,  I believe,  help  thou  my  un- 
belief I”  What  the  disciples  had  failed  to  do,  Jesus 
did  at  a word.  He  then  explained  to  them  that 
their  want  of  faith  in  their  own  power  to  heal,  and 
in  His  promises  to  bestow  the  power  upon  them, 
was  the  cause  of  their  inability  (Matt.  xvii.  14-21 ; 
Mark  ix.  14-29  ; Luke  ix.  37-43). 

Once  more  did  Jesus  foretell  His  sufferings  on 
tbeir  way  back  to  Capernaum ; but  “ they  under- 
stood not  that  saying,  and  were  afraid  to  ask  Him  ” 
(Mark  ix.  30-32). 

But  a vague  impression  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  them  that  His  kingdom  was  now  very 
near.  It  broke  forth  in  the  shape  of  a dispute 
amongst  them  as  to  which  should  rank  the  highest 
in  the  kingdom  when  it  should  come.  Taking  a 
little  child,  He  told  them  that,  in  His  kingdom,  not 
ambition,  but  a childlike  humility,  would  entitle  to 
the  highest  place  (Matt,  xviii.  1-5 ; Mark  ix.  38- 
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37  ; Luke  ix.  46-48).  The  humility  of  the  Christian 
is  so  closely  connected  with  consideration  for  the 
souls  of  others,  that  the  transition  to  a warning 
against  causing  offence  (Matt.,  Mark),  which  might 
appear  abrupt  at  first,  is  most  natural.  From  this 
Jesus  passes  naturally  to  the  subject  of  a tender 
consideration  for  “ the  lost  sheep ;”  thence  to  the 
duty  of  forgiveness  of  a brother.  Both  of  these 
last  points  are  illustrated  by  parables.  These,  and 
some  other  discourses  belonging  to  the  same  time, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  designed  to  carry  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Apostles,  whose  views  were  still  crude 
and  unformed,  even  after  all  that  had  been  done  for 
them  (Matt,  xviii.). 

From  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Third  Year. — 
The  F east  of  T abernacles  was  now  approaching.  F or 
eighteen  months  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had  been 
confined  to  Galilee ; and  his  brothers,  not.  hostile  to 
Him,  yet  only  half-convinced  about  His  doctrine, 
urged  Him  to  go  into  Judaea  that  His  claims  might 
be  known  and  confessed  on  a more  conspicuous  field. 
This  kind  of  request,  founded  in  human  motives, 
was  one  which  our  Lord  would  not  assent  to ; 
witness  His  answer  to  Mary  at  Cana  in  Galilee 
when  the  first  miracle  was  wrought.  He  told  them 
that,  whilst  all  times  were  alike  to  them,  whilst 
they  could  always  walk  among  the  Jews  without 
danger,  His  appointed  time  was  not  come.  They 
set  out  for  the  feast  without  Him,  and  He  abode 
in  Galilee  for  a few  days  longer  (John  vii.  2-10). 
Afterwards  He  set  out,  taking  the  more  direct  but 
less  frequented  route  by  Samaria,  that  His  journey 
might  be  “ in  secret.”  It  was  in  this  journey  that 
James  and  John  conceived  the  wish — so  closely 
parallel  fo  facts  in  the  Old  Covenant,  so  completely 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  New,  that  fire 
should  be  commanded  to  come  down  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  inhospitable  Samaritans  (Luke  ix. 
51-62). 

St.  Luke  alone  records,  in  connexion  with  this 
journey,  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
This  event  is  to  be  regarded  in  a different  light 
from  that  of  the  twelve.  The  seventy  had  received 
no  special  education  from  our  Lord,  and  their  com- 
mission was  of  a temporary  kind.  The  number 
has  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the 
Jews;  and  the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria,  reminds 
us  that  this  is  a movement  directed  towards  the 
stranger.  It  takes  place  six  months  after  the  send- 
ing forth  of  the  twelve ; for  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Jew  first  and  afterwards  to  the 
Gentile.  In  both  cases  probably  the  preaching  was 
of  the  simplest  kind — ■“  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  nigh  unto  you.”  The  instructions  given  were 
the  same  in  spirit ; but,  on  comparing  them,  we 
see  that  now  the  danger  was  becoming  greater  and 
the  time  for  labour  shorter  (Luke  x.  1-16). 

After  healing  the  ten  lepers  in  Samaria,  He  came 
“ about  the  midst  of  the  feast  ” to  Jerusalem.  Here 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  strongly  excited  and 
drawn  in  different  ways  concerning  Him.  The 
Pharisees  and  rulers  sought  to  take  Him  ; some  of 
the  people,  however,  believed  in  Him,  but  concealed 
their  opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.  To  this  division 
of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim  to 
take  One  who  was  openly  teaching  in  the  Temple 
(John  vii.  11-53;  see  esp.  ver.  30,32,  44,  45,  46). 
The  officers  were  partly  afraid  to  seize  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people  the  favourite  Teacher ; and  they 
themselves  were  awed  and  attracted  by  Him.  They 
came  to  seize  Him,  but  could  not  lift  their  handj 
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against  Him.  Notwithstanding  the  ferment  of  opi- 
nion, and  the  fixed  hatred  of  those  in  power,  He 
seems  to  have  taught  daily  to  the  end  of  the  feast 
in  the  Temple  before  the  people. 

The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
belongs  to  this  time.  But  it  must  be  premised  that 
several  MSS.  of  highest  authority  omit  this  passage, 
and  that  in  those  which  insert  it  the  text  is  singu- 
larly disturbed  (see  Liicke,  in  loc.,  and  Tischendorf, 
Gr.  Test.,  ed.  vii.).  The  remark  of  Augustine  is 
perhaps  not  far’  from  the  truth,  that  this  story 
formed  a genuine  portion  of  the  apostolic  teaching, 
but  that  mistaken  people  excluded  it  from  their 
copies  of  the  written  Gospel,  thinking  it  might  be 
perverted  into  a license  to  women  to  sin  (Ac? 
Pollent.  ii.  ch.  7).  That  it  was  thus  kept  apart, 
without  the  safeguards  which  Christian  vigilance 
exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  text,  and  was  only 
admitted  later,  would  at  once  account  for  its  ab- 
sence from  the  MSS.  and  for  the  various  forms 
assumed  by  the  text  where  it  is  given.  But  the 
history  gives  no  ground  for  such  apprehensions. 
The  law  of  Moses  gave  the  power  to  stone  women 
taken  in  adultery.  But  Jewish  morals  were  sunk 
very  low,  like  Jewish  faith ; and  the  punishment 
could  not  be  inflicted  on  a sinner  by  those  who 
had  sinned  in  the  same  kind : “ Etenim  non  est 
ferendus  accusator  is  qui  quod  in  altero  vitium 
reprehendit,  in  eo  ipso  deprehenditur  ” (Cicero, 
c.  Verrem,  iii.).  Thus  the  punishment  had  passed 
out  of  use.  But  they  thought,  by  proposing  this 
case  to  our  Lord,  to  induce  Him  either  to  set  the 
Law  formally  aside,  in  which  case  they  might 
accuse  Him  of  profaneness;  or  to  sentence  the 
guilty  wretch  to  die,  and  so  become  obnoxious  to 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  From  such  temptations 
Jesus  was  always  able  to  escape.  He  threw  back 
the  decision  upon  them ; He  told  them  that  the 
man  who  was  free  from  that  sin  might  cast  the 
first  stone  at  her.  Conscience  told  them  that  this 
was  unanswerable,  and  one  by  one  they  stole  away, 
leaving  the  guilty  woman  alone  before  One  who 
was  indeed  her  Judge.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  words  “Neither  do  I condemn  thee”  convey 
an  absolute  pardon  for  the  sin  of  which  she  had 
just  been  guilty.  But  they  refer,  as  has  long  since 
been  pointed  out,  to  the  doom  of  stoning  only. 
“As  they  have  not  punished  thee,  neither  do  I; 
go,  and  let  this  danger  warn  thee  to  sin  no  more  ” 
(John  viii.  1-11). 

The  conversations  (John  viii.  12-59)  show  in  a 
strong  light  the  perversity  of  the  Jews  in  misun- 
derstanding our  Lord’s  words.  They  refuse  to  see 
any  spiritual  meaning  in  them,  and  drag  them  as  it 
were  by  force  down  to  a low  and  carnal  interpreta- 
tion. Our  Lord’s  remark  explains  the  cause  of 
this,  “ Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  [way 
of  speaking]  ? Even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my 
word  ” (ver.  43).  His  mode  of  expression  was 
strange  to  them,  because  they  were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  understand  the  real  purport  of  His  teach- 
ing. To  this  place  belongs  the  account,  given  by 
John  alone,  of  the  healing  of  one  who  was  bom  blind, 
and  the  consequences  of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x.  1-21). 
The  poor  patient  was  excommunicated  for  refusing  to 
undervalue  the  agency  of  Jesus  in  restoring  him. 
He  believed  on  Jesus  ; whilst  the  Pharisees  were 
only  made  the  worse  for  what  they  had  witnessed. 
Well  might  Jesus  exclaim,  “ For  judgment  I am 
come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not 
might  see  ; and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made 
Mind”  (ix.  39).  The  well-known  parable  of  the 
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good  shepherd  is  an  answer  to  the  calumny  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  He  was  an  impostor  and  breaker  of  the 
law,  “ This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he  keepeth 
not  the  Sabbath  day”  (ix.  16). 

We  now  approach  a difficult  portion  of  the  sacred 
history.  The  note  of  time  given  us  by  John  im- 
mediately afterwards  is  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica 
tion,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  Kisleu, 
answering  nearly  to  December.  According  to  this 
Evangelist  our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
turned to  Galilee  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
and  that  of  Dedication,  but  to  have  passed  the  time 
in  and  near  Jerusalem.  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not 
allude  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Luke  appears 
to  do  so  in  ix.  51 ; but  the  words  there  used 
would  imply  that  this  was  the  last  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem. Now  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  a large  section, 
from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14,  seems  to  belong  to  the 
time  preceding  the  departure  from  Galilee ; and  the 
question  is  how  is  this  to  be  arranged,  so  that  it 
shall  harmonize  with  the  narrative  of  St.  John? 
In  most  Harmonies  a return  of  our  Lord  to  Ga- 
lilee has  been  assumed,  in  order  to  find  a place  for 
this  part  of  Luke’s  Gospel.  “ But  the  manner,” 
says  the  English  editor  of  Robinson’s  Harmony, 
“ in  which  it  has  been  arranged,  after  all  is  ex- 
ceedingly various.  Some,  as  Le  Clei’c,  Harm. 
Evang.  p.  264,  insert  nearly  the  whole  during  this 
supposed  journey.  Others,  as  Lightfoot,  assign  to 
this  journey  only  what  precedes  Luke  xiii.  23  ; and 
refer  the  remainder  to  our  Lord’s  sojourn  beyond 
Jordan,  John  x.  40  ( Chron . Temp.  N.  T.  Opp.  II. 
p.  37,  39).  Greswell  ( Dissert . xvi.  vol.  ii.)  main- 
tains that  the  transactions  in  Luke  ix.  51 — xviii. 
14,  all  belong  to  the  journey  from  Ephraim 
(through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraea)  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  dates  in  the  interval  of  four 
months,  between  the  Feast  of  Dedication  and  our 
Lord’s  last  passover.  Wieseler  [Chron.  Synops.  p. 
328)  makes  a somewhat  different  arrangement,  ac- 
cording to  which,  Luke  ix.  51 — xiii.  21,  relates  to 
the  period  from  Christ’s  journey  from  Galilee  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  till  after  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  (parallel  to  John  vii.  10 — x.  42).  Luke 
xiii.  22 — xvii.  10,  relates  to  the  interval  between 
that  time  and  our  Lord’s  stay  at  Ephiaim  (pa- 
rallel to  John  xi.  1-54)  ; and  Luke  xvii.  11 — xviii. 
14,  relates  to  the  journey  from  Ephraim  to  Jeru- 
salem, through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraea  ” (Ro- 
binson’s Harmony,  English  ed.  p.  92).  If  the 
table  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  given  above  is 
referred  to  [Gospels],  it  will  be  found  that  this 
great  division  of  St.  Luke  (x.  17 — xviii.  14)  is 
inserted  entire  between  John  x.  21  and  22  ; not 
that  this  appeared  certainly  correct,  but  that  there 
are  no  points  of  contact  with  the  other  Gospels  to 
assist  us  in  breaking  it  up.  That  this  division 
contains  partly  or  chiefly  reminiscences  of  occur- 
rences in  Galilee  prior  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
is  untenable.  A journey  of  some  kind  is  implied 
m the  course  of  it  (see  xiii.  22),  and  beyond  this 
we  shall  hardly  venture  to  go.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, as  Wieseler  supposes,  that  part  of  it  should 
be  placed  before,  and  part  after  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation. Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty,  it  is  as 
the  history  of  this  period  of  the  Redeemer’s  career 
that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  possesses  its  chief 
distinctive  value  for  us.  Some  of  the' most  striking 
parables,  preserved  only  by  this  Evangelist,  belong 
to  this  period.  The  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward,  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  and  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  all 
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peculiar  to  this  Gospel,  belong  to  the  present  section. 
The  instructive  account  of  Mary  and  Martha,  on 
which  so  many  have  taken  a wrong  view  of  Mar- 
tha’s conduct,  reminds  us  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
serving  the  truth,  that  of  active  exertion,  and  that  of 
contemplation.  The  preference  is  given  to  Mary’s 
meditation,  because  Martha’s  labour  belonged  to 
household  cares,  and  was  only  indirectly  religious. 
The  miracle  of  the  ten  lepers  belongs  to  this  portion 
of  the  narrative.  Besides  these,  scattered  sayings 
that  occur  in  St.  Matthew  are  here  repeated  in  a 
new  connexion.  Here  too  belongs  the  return  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  but  we  know  not  precisely  where 
they  rejoined  the  Lord  (Luke  x.  17-20).  They  were 
full  of  triumph,  because  they  found  even  the  devils 
subject  to  them  through  the  weight  of  Christ’s 
word.  In  anticipation  of  the  victory  which  was  now 
begun,  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  Jesus  replies, 
“ I beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven.” 
He  sought  however  to  humble  their  triumphant 
spirit,  so  near  akin  to  spiritual  pride ; “ Notwith- 
standing, in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are 
subject  unto  you ; but  rather  rejoice,  because  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven.” 

The  account  of  the  bringing  of  young  children 
to  Jesus  unites  again  the  three  Evangelists.  Here, 
as  often,  St.  Mark  gives  the  most  minute  account 
of  what  occurred.  After  the  announcement  that 
the  disposition  of  little  children  was  the  most  meet 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  “ He  took  them  up  in  His 
arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them.” 
The  childlike  spirit,  which  in  nothing  depends  upon 
its  own  knowledge  but  seeks  to  be  taught,  is  in 
contrast  with  the  haughty  pharisaism  with  its 
boast  of  learning  and  wisdom  ; and  Jesus  tells  them 
that  the  former  is  the  passport  to  His  kingdom 
(Matt.  xix.  13-15  ; Mark  x.  13-16  ; Luke  xviii. 
15-17). 

The  question  of  the  ruler,  “ What  shall  I do  to 
inherit  eternal  life  ?”  was  one  conceived  wholly  in 
the  spirit  of  Judaism.  The  man  asked  not  how  he 
should  be  delivered  from  sin,  but  how  his  will, 
already  free  to  righteousness,  might  select  the  best 
and  most  meritorious  line  of  conduct.  The  words, 
“ Why  callest  thou  me  good  ? there  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is  God,”  were  meant  first  to  draw 
him  down  to  a humbler  view  of  his  own  state  ; the 
title  good  is  easy  to  give,  but  hard  to  justify,  except 
when  applied  to  the  One  who  is  all  good.  Jesus 
by  no  means  repudiates  the  title  as  applied  to 
Himself,  but  only  as  applied  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  a reference  to  His  true  divine  nature. 
Then  the  Lord  opened  out  to  him  all  the  moral 
law,  which  in  its  full  and  complete  sense  no  man 
has  observed  ; but  the  ruler  answered,  perhaps  sin- 
cerely, that  he  had  observed  it  all  from  his  youth 
up.  Duties  however  there  might  be  which  had 
not  come  within  the  range  of  his  thoughts  ; and  as 
the  demand  had  reference  to  his  own  special  case, 
our  Lord  gives  the  special  advice  to  sell  all  his 
possessions  and  to  give  to  the  poor.  Then  for  the 
first  time  did  the  man  discover  that  his  devotion  to 
God  and  his  yearning  after  the  eternal  life  were  not 
so  perfect  as  he  had  thought ; and  he  went  away 
sorrowful,  unable  to  bear  this  sacrifice.  And  Jesus 
told  the  disciples  how  hard  it  was  for  those  who 
had  riches  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Peter,  ever  the 
most  ready,  now  contrasts,  with  somewhat  too 
much  emphasis,  the  mode  in  which  the  disciples 
had  left  all  for  Him,  with  the  conduct  of  this  rich 
ruler.  Our  Lord,  sparing  him  the  rebuke  which 
he  might  have  expected,  tells  them  that  those  who 
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have  made  any  sacrifice  shall  have  it  richly  repaid 
even  in  this  life  in  the  shape  of  a consolation  and 
comfort,  which  even  persecutions  cannot  take  away 
(Mark)  ; and  shall  have  eternal  life  (Matt.  xix. 
16-30;  Mark  x.  17-31;  Luke  xviii.  18-30).  Words 
of  warning  close  the  narrative,  “ Many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last,  anti  the  last  shall  be  first,”  lest 
the  disciples  should  be  thinking  too  much  of  the 
sacrifices,  not  so  veiy  great,  that  they  had  made. 
And  in  St.  Matthew  only,  the  well-known  parable 
of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  is  added  to  illus- 
trate the  same  lesson.  Whatever  else  the  parable 
may  contain  of  reference  to  the  calling  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  the  first  lesson  Christ  was  to  give  was 
one  of  caution  to  the  Apostles  against  thinking  too 
much  of  their  early  calling  and  arduous  labours. 
They  would  see  many,  who,  in  comparison  with 
themselves,  were  as  the  labourers  called  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  who  should  be  accepted  of  God  as 
well  as  they.  But  not  merit,  not  self-sacrificej  but 
the  pure  love  of  God  and  His  mere  bounty,  con- 
ferred salvation  on  either  of  them ; “ Is  it  not 
lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I will  with  my  own?” 
(Matt.  xx.  1-16.) 

On  the  way  to  Jerusalem  through  Peraea,  to  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  Jesus  again  puts  before  the 
minds  of  the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now  to 
forget,  the  sufferings  that  await  Him.  They  “ un- 
derstood none  of  these  things  ” (Luke),  for  they 
could  not  reconcile  this  foreboding  of  suffering  with 
the  signs  and  announcements  of  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  17-19  ; Mark  x.  32-34  ; Luke 
xviii.  31*34).  In  consequence  cf  this  new,  though 
dark,  intimation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 
Salome,  with  her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  came 
to  bespeak  the  two  places  of  highest  honour  in  the 
kingdom.  Jesus  tells  them  that  they  know  not 
what  they  ask ; that  the  places  of  honour  in  the 
kingdom  shall  be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in  answer 
to  a chance  request,  but  upon  those  for  whom  they 
are  prepared  by  the  Father.  As  sin  ever  pro- 
vokes sin,  the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now 
aroused,  and  they  began  to  be  much  displeased 
with  James  and  John.  Jesus  once  more  recalls  the 
principle  that  the  childlike  disposition  is  that  which 
He  approves.  “ Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they 
that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But 
it  shall  not  be  so  among  you : but  whosoever  will 
be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister ; 
and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant : Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His 
life  a ransom  for  many  ” (Matt.  xx.  20-28  ; Mark 
x.  35-45). 

The  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho  is 
chiefly  remarkable  among  the  miracles  from  the 
difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  harmonizing  the 
accounts.  Matthew  speaks  of  tveo  blind  men,  and  of 
the  occasion  as  the  departure  from  Jericho  ; Mark  of 
one,  whom  he  names,  and  of  their  arrival  at  Jericho  ; 
and  Luke  agrees  with  him.  This  point  has  received 
much  discussion  ; but  the  view  of  Lightfoot  finds 
favour  with  many  eminent  expositors,  that  there 
were  two  blind  men,  and  both  were  healed  under 
similar  circumstances,  except  that  Bartimaeus  was 
on  one  side  of  the  city,  and  was  healed  by  Jesus  as 
He  entered,  and  the  other  was  healed  on  the  other 
side  as  they  departed  (see  Gresswell,  Diss.  xx.  ii.  ; 
Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p.  332;  Matt.  xx.  29-34; 
Mark  x.  46-52  ; Luke  xviii.  35-43). 

The  calling  of  Zacchaeus  has  more  than  a mere 
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personal  interest.  He  was  a publican,  one  of  a class 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Jews.  But  he  was  one 
who  sought  to  serve  God ; he  gave  largely  to  the 
pool , and  restored  fourfold  when  he  had  injured  any 
man . J ustice  and  love  were  the  law  of  his  life.  F rom 
such  did  Jesus  wish  to  call  His  disciples,  whether 
they  were  publicans  or  not.  “ This  day  is  salva- 
tion come  to  this  house,  for  that  he  also  is  a son  of 
Abraham.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost  ” (Luke  xix.  1-10). 

We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedication; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  the  exact  place  of  the  events 
in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  ministry  has  not 
been  conclusively  determined.  After  being  present 
at  the  feast,  Jesus  returned  to  Bethabara  beyond 
Jordan,  where  John  had  formerly  baptised,  and 
abode  there.  The  place  which  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry  had  consecrated,  was  now  to  be 
adorned  with  His  presence  as  it  drew  towards  its 
close,  and  the  scene  of  John’s  activity  was  now  to 
witness  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  had  so 
faithfully  proclaimed  (John  x.  22-42).  The  Lord 
intended  by  this  choice  to  recall  to  the  minds  of 
many  the  good  which  John  had  done  them,  and 
also,  it  may  be,  to  prevent  an  undue  exaltation  of 
John  in  the  minds  of  some  who  had  heard  him 
only.  “ Many,”  we  lead,  “ resorted  to  Him,  and 
said  John  did  no  miracle : but  all  things  that  John 
spake  of  this  man  were  true.  And  many  believed 
on  Him  there”  (vers.  41,  42). 

How  long  He  remained  here  does  not  appear. 
It  was  probably  for  some  weeks.  The  sore  need  of 
a family  in  Bethany,  who  were  what  men  call  the 
intimate  friends  of  our  Lord,  called  Him  thence. 
Lazarus  was  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent  word  of  it  to 
Jesus,  whose  power  they  well  knew.  Jesus  an- 
swered that  the  sickness  was  not  unto  death,  but 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  Son  of  God.  This 
had  reference  to  the  miracle  about  to  be  wrought ; 
even  though  he  died,  not  his  death  but  his  restora- 
tion to  life  was  the  purpose  of  the  sickness.  But 
it  was  a trial  to  the  faith  of  the  sisters  to  find  the 
words  of  their  friend  apparently  falsified.  Jesus 
abode  for  two  days  where  He  was,  and  then  pro- 
posed to  the  disciples  to  return.  The  rage  of  the 
Jews  against  him  filled  the  disciples  with  alarm  ; 
and  Thomas,  whose  mind  leant  always  to  the 
desponding  side,  and  saw  nothing  in  the  expedition 
but  certain  death  to  all  of  them,  said,  “ Let  us  also 
go  that  we  may  die  with  Him.”  It  was  not  till 
Lazarus  had  been  four  days  in  the  grave  that  the 
Saviour  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  practical 
energy  of  Martha,  and  the  retiring  character  of 
Mary,  show  themselves  here,  as  once  before.  It  was 
Martha  who  met  Him,  and  addressed  to  Him  words 
of  sorrowful  reproach.  Jesus  probed  her  faith 
deeply,  and  found  that  even  in  this  extremity  of 
sorrow  it  would  not  fail  her.  Mary  now  joined 
them,  summoned  by  her  sister ; and  she  too  re- 
proached the  Lord  for  the  delay.  Jesus  does  not 
resist  the  contagion  of  their  sorrow,  and  as  a Man 
He  weeps  true  human  tears  by  the  side  of  the 
grave  of  a friend.  But  with  the  power  of  God  he 
breaks  the  fetters  of  brass  in  which  Lazarus  was 
held  by  death,  and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom 
corruption  had  already  begun  to  do  its  work,  came 
forth  alive  and  whole  (John  xi.  1-45).  It  might 
seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  omission  of  this, 
perhaps  the  most  signal  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
by  the  three  synoptical  evangelists.  No  doubt  it 
was  intentional,  and  the  wish  not  to  direct  atten- 
tion, and  peihaps  persecution,  to  Lazarus  in  his 
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lifetime  may  go  far  to  account  far  it.  But  it 
stands  well  in  the  pages  of  John,  whose  privilege  it 
has  been  to  announce  the  highest  truths  connected 
with  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  and  who  is  now 
also  permitted  to  show  him  touched  with  sym- 
pathy for  a sorrowing  family  with  whom  He  lived 
in  intimacy. 

A miracle  so  public,  for  Bethany  was  close  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  family  of  Lazarus  well  known 
to  many  people  in  the  mother-city,  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim.  A meeting  of 
this  Council  was  called  without  loss  of  time,  and 
the  matter  discussed,  not  without  symptoms  of 
alarm,  for  the  members  believed  that  a popular 
outbreak,  with  Jesus  at  its  head,  was  impending, 
and  that  it  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans 
and  lead  to  the  taking  away  of  their  “ place  and 
nation.”  Caiaphas  the  high-priest  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  expedient  for  them  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
nation  should  not  perish.  The  Evangelist  adds 
that  these  words  bore  a prophetic  meaning,  of 
which  the  speaker  was  unconscious:  “This  spake 
he  not  of  himself,  but  being  high-priest  that  year 
he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation.” 
That  a bad  and  worldly  man  may  prophesy,  the 
case  of  Balaam  proves  (Num.  xxii.)  ; and  the  Jews, 
as  Schottgen  shows,  believed  that  prophecy  might 
also  be  unconscious;  But  the  connexion  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy  with  the  office  of  the  high-priest 
offers  a difficulty.  It  has  been  said  that,  though 
this  rift  is  never  in  Scripture  assigned  to  the  higli- 
priest  as  such,  yet  the  popular  belief  at  this  time 
was  that  he  did  enjoy  it.  There  is  no  proof,  how- 
ever, except  this  passage,  of  any  such  belief ; and 
the  Evangelist  would  not  appeal  to  it  except  it 
were  true,  and  if  it  were  true,  then  the  O.  T. 
would  contain  some  allusion  to  it.  The  endeavours 
to  escape  from  the  difficulty  by  changes  of  punctua- 
tion are  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  meaning  of  the 
passage  seems  to  be  this : — The  Jews  were  about  to 
commit  a crime,  the  real  results  of  which  they  did 
not  know,  and  God  overruled  the  words  of  one  of 
them  to  make  him  declare  the  reality  of  the  trans- 
action, but  unconsciously  ; and  as  Caiaphas  was  the 
high-priest,  the  highest  minister  of  God,  and  there- 
fore the  most  conspicuous  in  the  sin,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  he  and  not  another  would  be  the  chan- 
nel of  the  prophecy.  The  connexion  between  his 
office  and  the  prophecy  was  not  a necessary  one ; but 
if  a prophecy  was  to  be  uttered  by  unwilling  lips, 
it  was  natural  that  the  high-priest,  who  offered  for 
the  people,  should  be  the  person  compelled  to  utter 
it.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  now  resolved  on,  and 
He  fled  to  Ephraim  for  a few  days,  because  his  hour 
was  not  yet  come  (John  xi.  45-57). 

We  now  approach  the  final  stage  of  the  history, 
and  every  word  and  act  tend  towards  the  great  act 
of  suffering.  The  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  now 
converted  into  a settled  purpose  of  murder,  the 
vile  wickedness  of  Judas,  and  the  utter  fickleness  of 
the  people  are  all  displayed  before  us.  Each  day 
is  marked  by  its  own  events  or  instructions.  Our 
Lord  entered  into  Bethany  on  Friday  the  8th  of 
Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  remained  over 
the  Sabbath. 

Saturday  the  9th  of  Nisan  (April  1st). — As  He 
was  at  supper  in  the  house  of  one  Simon,  surnamed 
“ the  leper,”  a relation  of  Lazarus,  who  was  at  table 
with  Him,  Mary,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  wonderful 
raising  of  her  brother  from  the  dead,  took  a vessel 
containing  a quantity  of  pure  ointment  of  spikenard, 
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and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet 
with  her  hair,  and  anointed  His  head  likewise. 
She  thought  not  of  the  cost  of  the  precious  ointment, 
in  an  emotion  of  love  which  was  willing  to  part 
with  anything  she  possessed  to  do  honour  to  so 
great  a Guest,  so  mighty  a Benefactor.  Judas  the 
traitor,  and  some  of  the  disciples  (Matt.,  Mark), 
who  took  their  tone  from  him,  began  to  murmur 
at  the  waste : “ It  might  have  been  sold  for  more 
than  three  hundred  pence,  and  have  been  given  to 
the  poor.’'  But  Judas  cared  not  for  the  poor ; 
already  he  was  meditating  the  sale  of  his  Master’s 
life,  and  all  that  he  thought  of  was  how  he  might 
lay  hands  on  something  more,  beyond  the  price  of 
blood.  Jesus,  however,  who  knew  how  true  was 
the  love  which  had  dictated  this  sacrifice,  silenced 
their  censure.  He  opened  out  a meaning  in  the 
action  which  they  had  not  sought  there : “ She  is 
come  aforehand  to  anoint  My  body  to  the  burying.” 
Passion  Week.  Sunday  the  tenth  day  of  Nisan 
{April  2nd). — The  question  of  John  the  Baptist 
had  no  doubt  often  been  repeated  in  the  hearts  of 
the  expectant  disciples : — “ Art  thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?”  All 
His  conversations  with  them  of  late  had  been  filled, 
not  with  visions  of  glory,  but  with  forebodings  of 
approaching  death.  The  world  thinks  them  de- 
ceived, and  its  mockery  begins  to  exercise  some 
influence  even  over  them.  They  need  some  encou- 
raging sign  under  influences  so  depressing,  and 
this  Jesus  affords  them  in  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  If  the  narrative  is  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  how  remarkably  the  assertion  of  a 
kingly  right  is  combined  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  not  to  excite  the  political  jealousy  of  the 
Jewish  powers.  When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives  He  commands  two  of  His  disciples  to  go  into 
the  village  near  at  hand,  where  they  would  find  an 
ass,  and  a colt  tied  with  her.  They  were  neither 
to  buy  nor  hire  them,  and  “ if  any  man  shall  say 
aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say  the  Lord  hath  need  of 
them,  and  straightway  he  will  send  them.”  With 
these  beasts,  impressed  as  for  the  service  of  a King, 
He  was  to  enter  into  Jerusalem.  The  disciples 
spread  upon  the  ass  their  ragged  cloaks  for  Him  to 
sit  on.  And  the  multitudes  cried  aloud  before 
Him,  in  the  words  of  the  118th  Psalm,  “ Hosanna, 
Save  now ! blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.”  This  Messianic  psalm  they  applied 
to  Him,  from  a belief,  sincere  for  the  moment,  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.  It  was  a striking  and  to  the 
Pharisees  an  alarming  sight ; but  it  only  serves  in 
the  end  to  show  the  feeble  hearts  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  same  lips  that  cried  Hosanna  will 
before  long  be  crying,  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him ! 
Meantime,  however,  all  thoughts  were  carried 
back  to  the  promises  of  a Messiah.  The  very  act 
of  riding  in  upon  an  ass  revived  an  old  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  (ix.  9).  Words  of  prophecy  out  of  a 
psalm  sprang  unconsciously  to  their  lips.  All 
the  city  was  moved.  Blind  and  lame  came  to  the 
Temple  when  He  arrived  there  and  were  healed. 
The  august  conspirators  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  sore 
displeased.  But  all  these  demonstrations  did  not 
deceive  the  divine  insight  of  Christ.  He  wept  over 
the  city  that  was  hailing  Him  as  its  King,  and  said, 
“ If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this 
rhy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  ! 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes  ” (Luke),  j 
He  goes  on  to  prophesy  the  destruction  of  the  city,  j 
just  as  it  afterwards  came  to  pass.  After  working  j 
miracles  in  the  Temple  lie  returned  to  Bethany. 
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The  10th  of  Nisan  was  the  day  for  the  sopaiation 
of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  3).  Jesus,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  entered  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  on  this 
day,  and  although  none  but  He  knew  that  He  was 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  coincidence  is  not  unde- 
signed (Matt.  xxi.  1-11,  14-17;  Mark  xi.  1-11; 
Luke  xix.  29-44;  John  xii.  12-19) 

Monday  the  1 1th  of  Nisan  ( April  3rd). — The 
next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again  to 
take  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people  to  in- 
struct them.  On  the  way  He  approached  one  of 
the  many  fig-trees  which  grew  in  that  quarter 
(Bethphage  = “ house  of  figs”),  and  found  that  it 
was  full  of  foliage,  but  without  fruit.  He  said, 
“ No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever !” 
and  the  fig-tree  withered  away.  This  was  no 
doubt  a work  of  destruction,  and  as  such  was  un- 
like the  usual  tenor  of  His  acts.  But  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  mind  of  those  who  stumble  at  the 
destruction  of  a tree  which  seems  to  have  ceased  to 
bear  by  the  word  of  God  the  Son,  yet  are  not 
offended  at  the  famine  or  the  pestilence  wrought  by 
God  the  Father.  The  right  of  the  Son  must  rest 
on  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  Father.  And 
this  was  not  a.  wanton  destruction ; it  was  a type 
and  a warning.  The  barren  fig-tree  had  already 
been  made  the  subject  of  a parable  (Luke  xiii.  6), 
and  here  it  is  made  a visible  type  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  people.  He  had  come  to  them  seek- 
ing fruit,  and  now  it  was  time  to  pronounce  their 
doom  as  a nation — there  should  be  no  fruit  on 
them  for  ever  (Matt.  xxi.  18, 19  ; Mark  xi.  12-14). 
Proceeding  now  to  the  Temple,  He  cleared  its  court 
of  the  crowd  of  trad&rs  that  gathered  there.  He 
had  performed  the  same  act  at  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry,  and  now  at  the  close  He  repeats  it, 
for  the  house  of  prayer  was  as  much  a den  of 
thieves  as  ever.  With  zeal  for  God’s  house  His 
ministry  began,  with  the  same  it  ended  (see 
p.  1051 ; Matt.  xxi.  12, 13 ; Mark  xi.  15-19  ; Luke 
xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  He  returned  again  to 
Bethany. 

Tuesday  the  12  th  of  Nisan  {April  4 th). — On 
this  the  third  day  of  Passion  week  Jesus  went  into 
Jerusalem  as  before,  and  visited  the  Temple.  The 
Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to  call  Him  to  account 
for  the  clearing  of  the  Temple.  “ By  what  au- 
thority doest  thou  these  things?”  The  Lord 
answered  their  question  by  another,  which,  when 
put  to  them  in  their  capacity  of  a judge  of  spiritual 
things,  and  of  the  pretensions  oi  prophets  and 
teachers,  was  very  hard  either  to  answer  or  to  pass 
in  silence — what  was  their  opinion  of  the  baptism 
of  John  ? * If  they  replied  that  it  was  from  heaven, 
their  own  conduct  towards  John  would  accuse 
them ; if  of  men,  then  the  people  would  not  listen 
to  them  even  when  they  denounced  Jesus,  because 
none  doubted  that  John  was  a prophet.  They 
refused  to  answer,  and  Jesus  refused  in  like  manner 
to  answer  them.  In  the  parable  of  the  Two  Sons, 
given  by  Matthew,  the  Lord  pronounces  a strong 
condemnation  on  them  for  saying  to  God,  “ I go, 
Sir,”  but  not  going  (Matt.  xxi.  23-32 ; Mark  xi. 
27-33  ; Luke  xx.  1-8).  In  the  parable  of  the  wicked 
husbandmen  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  represented, 
who  had  stoned  and  killed  the  prophets,  and  were 
about  to  crown  their  wickedness  by  the  death  of 
the  Son.  In  the  parable  of  the  wedding  garment 
j the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  invitation  to 
| the  Gentiles  to  the  feast  in  their  stead,  are  vividly 
[ represented  (Matt.  xxi.  33-46,  xxii.  1-14  ; Mark  xii 
1-12  ; Luke  xx.  9-19). 
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Not  content  with  their  plans  for  His  death,  the 
different  parties  try  to  entangle  Him  in  argument 
and  to  bring  him  into  contempt.  First  come  the 
Pharisees  and  Herodians,  as  if  to  ask  Him  to  settle 
a dispute  between  them.  “ Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar,  or  not?”  The  spirit  of  the 
answer  of  Christ  lies  here:  that,  since  they  had 
accepted  Caesar’s  money,  they  had  confessed  his 
rule,  and  were  bound  to  render  to  the  civil  power 
what  they  had  confessed  to  be  due  to  it,  as  they 
were  to  render  to  God  and  to  His  holy  temple 
the  offerings  due  to  it.  Next  appeared  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  denied  a future  state,  and  put  before 
Him  a contradiction  which  seemed  to  them  to 
arise  out  of  that  doctrine.  Seven  brethren  in  suc- 
cession married  a wife  (Deut.  xxv.  5)  : whose  wife 
should  she  be  in  a future  state  ? The  answer 
was  easy  to  find.  The  law  in  question  referred 
obviously  to  the  present  time  : it  would  pass  away 
in  another  state,  and  so  would  all  such  earthly 
relations,  and  all  jealousies  or  disputes  founded  on 
them.  Jesus  now  retorts  the  argument  on  the 
Sadducees.  Appealing  to  the  Pentateuch,  because 
His  hearers  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  later  books  of  the  Bible,  He  recites  the  words, 
“lain  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,”  as  used  to  Moses,  and 
draws  from  them  the  argument  that  these  men 
must  then  have  been  alive.  Although  the  words 
would  not  at  first  sight  suggest  this  inference, 
they  really  contain  it ; for  the  form  of  expression 
implies  that  He  still  exists  and  they  still  exist 
(Matt.  xxii.  15-33  ; Mark  xii.  13-27  ; Luke  xx. 
20-40).  Fresh  questions  awaited  Him,  but  His 
wisdom  never  failed  to  give  the  appropriate  answer. 
And  then  he  uttered  to  all  the  people  that  terrible 
denunciation  of  woe  to  the  Pharisees  with  which 
we  are  familiar  (Matt,  xxiii.  1-39).  If  we  com- 
pare it  with  our  Lord’s  account  of  His  own  position 
in  reference  to  the  Law,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  we  see  that  the  principles  there  laid  down 
are  everywhere  violated  by  the  Pharisees.  Their 
almsgiving  was  ostentation ; their  distinctions  about 
oaths  led  to  falsehood  and  profaneness ; they  were 
exact  about  the  small  olwervances  and  neglected 
the  weightier  ones  of  the  Law ; they  adorned  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets,  saying  that  if  they  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  their  fathers  hey  would  not 
have  slain  them ; and  yet  they  were  about  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  their  fathers’  wickedness  by 
slaying  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  perse- 
cuting and  slaying  His  followers.  After  an  indig- 
nant denunciation  of  the  hypocrites  who,  with  a 
show  of  religion,  had  thus  contrived  to  stifle  the 
true  spirit  of  religion  and  were  in  reality  its  chief 
persecutors,  He  apostrophizes  Jerusalem  in  words 
full  of  compassion,  yet  carrying  with  them  a 
sentence  of  death  : “ 0 Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  which 
are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not ! Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate.  For  I say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see 
me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ” (Matt 
xxiii.). 

Another  great  discourse  belongs  to  this  day 
which,  more  than  any  other,  presents  Jesus  as 
the  great  Prophet  of  His  people.  On  leaving  the 
Temple  His  disciples  drew  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  its  structure,  its  “goodly  stones  and  gifts,” 
VOL.  I. 
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their  remarks  probably  arising  from  the  threats 
of  destruction  which  had  so  lately  been  uttered 
by  Jesus.  Their  Master  answered  that  not  one 
stone  of  the  noble  pile  should  be  left  upoD  another. 
When  they  reached  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  dis- 
ciples, or  rather  the  first  four  (Mark),  speaking 
for  the  rest,  asked  Him  when  this  destruction 
should  be  accomplished.  To  understand  the  answer 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jesus  warned  them 
that  He  was  not  giving  them  an  historical  account 
such  as  would  enable  them  to  anticipate  the  events. 
“ Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only.”  Exact 
data  of  time  are  to  be  purposely  withheld  from 
them.  Accordingly,  two  events,  analogous  in 
character  but  widely  sundered  by  time,  are  so 
treated  in  the  prophecy  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  disentangle  them.  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  day  of  judgment— the  national 
and  the  universal  days  of  account — are  spoken  of 
together  or  alternately  without  hint  of  the  great 
interval  of  time  that  separates  them.  Thus  it 
may  seem  that  a most  important  fact  is  omitted ; 
but  the  highest  work  of  prophecy  is  not  to  fix 
times  and  seasons,  but  to  disclose  the  divine  sig- 
nificance of  events.  What  was  most  important  to 
them  to  know  was  that  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem followed  upon  the  probation  and  rejection  of 
her  people,  and  that  the  crucifixion  and  that 
destruction  were  connected  as  cause  and  effect 
(Matt.  xxiv. ; Mark  xiii. ; Luke  xxi.).  The  con- 
clusion which  Jesus  drew  from  his  own  awful 
warning  was,  that  they  were  not  to  attempt  to 
fix  the  date  of  his  return:  “Therefore  be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh.”  The  lesson  of  the  parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  is  the  same;  the  Christian 
soul  is  to  be  ever  in  a state  of  vigilance  and 
preparation  (Matt.  xxiv.  44,  xxv.  13).  And  the 
parable  of  the  Talents,  here  repeated  in  a modified 
form,  teaches  how  precious  to  souls  are  the  uses 
of  time  (xxv.  14-30).  In  concluding  this  momen- 
tous discourse,  our  Lord  puts  aside  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  displays  to  our  eyes  the  picture 
of  the  final  judgment.  There  will  He  Himself  be 
present,  and  will  separate  all  the  vast  family  of 
mankind  into  two  classes,  and  shall  appraise  the 
works  of  each  class  as  works  done  to  Himself, 
present  in  the  world  though  invisible  ; and  men 
shall  see,  some  with  terror  and  some  with  joy, 
that  their  life  here  was  spent  either  for  Him  or 
against  Him,  and  that  the  good  which  lay  before 
them  to  do  was  provided  for  them  by  Him,  and 
not  by  chance,  and  the  reward  and  punishment 
shall  be  apportioned  to  each  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46). 

With  these  weighty  words  ends  the  third  day ; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  His 
recorded  teaching,  or  the  amount  of  opposition  and 
of  sorrow  presented  to  His  mind,  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  days  of  all  His  earthly  ministrations. 
The  general  reflections  of  John  (xii.  37-50),  which 
contain  a retrospect  of  His  ministry  and  of  the 
strange  reception  of  Him  by  His  people,  may  well 
be  read  as  if  they  came  in  here. 

Wednesday  the  13 th  of  Nism  (April  5th).— 
This  day  was  passed  in  retirement  with  the 
Apostles.  Satan  had  put  it  into  the  mind  of  one 
of  them  to  betray  Him  ; and  Judas  Iscariot  made 
a covenant  to  betray  Him  to  the  chief  priests  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  character  of  Judas, 
and  the  degrees  by  which  he  reached  the  abyss  ot 
guilt  in  which  he  was  at  last  destroyed,  deserve 
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much  attention.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
when  he  was  chosen  by  Jesus  he  possessed,  like 
the  rest,  the  capacity  of  being  saved,  and  was 
endued  with  gifts  which  might  have  made  him 
an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
innate  worldliness  and  covetousness  were  not 
purged  out  from  him.  His  practical  talents  made 
him  a kind  of  steward  of  the  slender  resources  of 
that  society,  and  no  doubt  he  conceived  the  wish 
to  use  the  same  gifts  on  a larger  field,  which  the 
realization  of  “ the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ” would 
open  out  before  him.  These  practical  gifts  were 
his  ruin.  Between  him  and  the  rest  there  could 
be  no  real  harmony.  His  motives  were  worldly, 
and  theirs  were  not.  They  loved  the  Saviour 
more  as  they  knew  Him  better.  Judas,  living 
under  the  constant  tacit  rebuke  of  a most  holy 
example,  grew  to  hate  the  Lord;  for  nothing, 
perhaps,  more  strongly  draws  out  evil  instincts 
•ffian  the  enforced  contact  with  goodness.  And 
when  he  knew  that  his  Master  did  not  trust 
him,  was  not  deceived  by  him,  his  hatred  grew 
more  intense.  But  this  did  not  break  out  into 
overt  act  until  Jesus  began  to  foretel  His  own 
crucifixion  and  death.  If  these  were  to  happen, 
all  his  hopes  that  he  had  built  on  following  the 
Lord  would  be  dashed  down.  If  they  should 
crucify  the  Master  they  would  not  spare  the 
servants  ; and,  in  place  of  a heavenly  kingdom, 
he  would  find  contempt,  persecution,  and  probably 
death.  It  was  high  time,  therefore,  to  treat  with 
the  powers  that  seemed  most  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  end  ; and  he  opened  a negotiation  with  the 
high-priests  in  secret,  in  order  that,  if  his  Master 
were  to  fall,  he  might  be  the  instrument,  and  so 
make  friends  among  the  triumphant  persecutors. 
And  yet,  strange  contradiction,  he  did  not  wholly 
cease  to  believe  in  Jesus:  possibly  he  thought 
that  he  would  so  act  that  he  might  be  safe  either 
way.  If  Jesus  was  the  Prophet  and  Mighty  One 
that  he  had  once  thought,  then  the  attempt  to 
take  Him  might  force  Him  to  put  forth  all  His 
resources  and  to  assume  the  kingdom  to  which 
He  laid  claim,  and  then  the  agent  in  the  treason, 
even  if  discovered,  might  plead  that  he  foresaw 
the  result:  if  He  were  unable  to  save  Himself 
and  His  disciples,  then  it  were  well  for  Judas  to 
betake  himself  to  those  who  were  stronger.  The 
bribe  of  money,  not  very  considerable,  could  not 
have  been  the  chief  motive ; but  as  two  vicious 
appetites  could  be  gratified  instead  of  one,  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  became  a part  of  the  tempta- 
tion. The  treason  was  successful,  and  the  money 
paid  ; but  not  one  moment’s  pleasure  did  those 
silver  pieces  purchase  for  their  wretched  possessor, 
not  for  a moment  did  he  reap  any  fruit  from 
his  detestable  guilt.  After  the  crucifixion,  the 
avenging  belief  that  Jesus  was  what  He  professed 
to  be  rushed  back  in  full  force  upon  his  mind. 
He  went  to  those  who  had  hired  him  ; they 
derided  his  remorse.  He  cast  away  the  accursed 
silver  pieces,  defiled  with  the  “ innocent  blood  ” 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  went  and  hanged  him- 
self (Matt.  xxvi.  14-16  ; Mark  xiv.  10-11 ; Luke 
xxii.  1-6). 

Thursday  the  14 th  of  Nisan  ( April  6th). — On 
“ the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,”  when  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  put  away  all  leaven  out  of  their 
houses  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Mark  xiv.  12), 
the  disciples  asked  their  Master  where  they  were  to 
eat  the  Passover.  He  directed  Peter  and  John  to 
go  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  follow  a man  whom  they 
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should  see  bearing  a pitcher  of  water,  and  to  de- 
mand of  him,  in  their  Master’s  name,  the  use  of 
the  guestchamber  in  his  house  for  this  purpose 
All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told  them,  and  in  tilt 
evening  they  assembled  to  celebrate,  tor  the  last 
time,  the  paschal  meal.  The  sequence  of  the  events 
is  not  quite  clear  from  a comparison  of  the  Evange- 
lists ; but  the  difficulty  arises  with  St.  Luke,  and 
there  is  external  evidence  that  he  is  not  following 
the  chronological  order  (Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p. 
399).  The  order  seems  to  be  as  follows.  When 
they  had  taken  their  places  at  table  and  the  supper 
had  begun,  Jesus  gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide 
amongst  themselves  (Luke).  It  was  customary  to 
drink  at  the  paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wine 
mixed  with  water ; and  this  answered  to  the  first 
of  them.  There  now  arose  a contention  among  the 
disciples  which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest; 
perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  places  which  they 
had  taken  at  this  feast  (Luke).  After  a solemn 
warning  against  pride  and  ambition  Jesus  performed 
an  act  which,  as  one  of  the  last  of  His  life,  must 
ever  have  been  remembered  by  the  witnesses  as  a 
great  lesson  of  humility.  He  rose  from  the  table, 
poured  water  into  a basin,  girded  himself  with  a 
towel,  and  proceeded  to  wash  the  disciples’  feet 
(John).  It  was  an  office  for  slaves  to  perform,  and 
from  Him,  knowing,  as  He  did,  “ that  the  Father 
had  given  all  things  into  His  hand,  and  that  He 
was  come  from  God  and  wTent  to  God,”  it  was  an 
unspeakable  condescension.  But  His  love  for  them 
was  infinite,  and  if  there  were  any  way  to  teach 
them  the  humility  which  as  yet  they  had  not 
learned,  He  would  not  fail  to  adopt  it.  Peter,  with 
his  usual  readiness,  was  the  first  to  refuse  to  accept 
such  menial  service — “ Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my 
feet?”  When  he  was  told  that  this  act  was  signi- 
ficant of  the  greater  act  of  humiliation  by  which 
Jesus  saved  His  disciples  and  united  them  to  Him- 
self, his  scruples  vanished.  After  all  had  been 
washed,  the  Saviour  explained  to  them  the  meaning 
of  what  He  had  done.  “ If  I,  your  Lord  and  Master, 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another’s  teet.  For  I have  given  you  an  example, 
that  ye  should  do  as  I have  done  to  you.”  But 
this  act  was  only  the  outward  symbol  of  far  greater 
sacrifices  for  them  than  they  could  as  yet  under- 
stand. It  was  a small  matter  to  wash  their  feet ; 
it  was  a great  one  to  come  down  from  the  glories 
of  heaven  to  save  them.  Later  the  apostle  Paul 
put  this  same  lesson  of  humility  into  another  form, 
and  rested  it  upon  deeper  grounds.  “ Let  this 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus : 
who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God  ; but  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a man  He  humbled  Him- 
self and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross”  (Phil.  ii.  5-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  17-20; 
Mark  xiv.  12-17  ; Luke  xxii.  7-30 ; John  xiii. 
1-20). 

From  this  act  of  love  it  does  not  seem  that  even 
the  traitor  Judas  was  excluded.  But  his  treason 
was  thoroughly  known ; and  now  Jesus  denounces 
it.  One  of  them  should  betray  Him.  They  were 
all  sorrowful  at  this,  and  each  asked  “Is  it  I?” 
and  even  Judas  asked  and  received  an  affirmative 
answer  (Matt.),  but  probably  in  an  undertone,  for 
when  Jesus  said  “That  thou  doest  do  quicklv.” 
none  of  the  rest  understood.  The  traitor  naving 
gone  straight  to  his  wicked  object,  the  end  of  the 
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Saviour's  ministry  seemed  already  at  hand.  “ Now 
is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in 
Him.”  He  gave  them  the  new  commandment,  to 
love  one  another,  as  though  it  were  a last  bequest 
to  them.  To  love  was  not  a new  thing,  it  was  en- 
joined in  the  old  Law  ; but  to  be  distinguished  for 
a special  Christian  love  and  mutual  devotion  was 
what  He  would  have,  and  this  was  the  new  element 
in  the  commandment.  Founded  by  a great  act  of 
love,  the  Church  was  to  be  marked  by  love  (Matt, 
xxvi.  21-25;  Mark  xiv.  18-21  ; Luke  xxii.  21-23  ; 
John  xiii.  21-35). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meal  Jesus  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  He  took  bread, 
and  gave  thanks  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  His  dis- 
ciples, saying,  “ This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
you;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.”  He  then 
took  the  cup,  which  corresponded  to  the  third  cup 
in  the  usual  course  of  the  paschal  supper,  and  after 
giving  thanks,  He  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  “This 
is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament  [covenant]  which 
is  shed  for  many.”  It  was  a memorial  of  His  pas- 
sion and  of  this  last  supper  that  preceded  it,  and  in 
dwelling  on  His  passion  in  this  sacrament,  in  true 
faith,  all  believers  draw  nearer  to  the  cross  of  His 
sufferings  and  taste  more  strongly  the  sweetness  of 
His  love  and  the  efficacy  of  His  atoning  death  (Matt, 
xxvi.  26-29  ; Mark  xiv.  22-25;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20; 

1 Cor.  xi.  23-25). 

The  denial  of  Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no 
one  would  such  an  announcement  be  more  incre- 
dible than  to  Peter  himself.  “ Lord,  why  cannot 
I follow  thee  now  ? I will  lay  down  my  life  for 
thy  sake.”  The  zeal  was  sincere,  and  as  such  did 
the  Lord  regard  it ; but  here,  as  elsewhere,  Peter 
did  not  count  the  cost.  By  and  bye,  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  come  down  to  give  them  a strength 
not  their  own,  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples 
will  be  bold  to  resist  persecution,  even  to  the  death. 
It  needs  strong  love  and  deep  insight  to  view  such 
an  act  as  this  denial  with  sorrow  and  not  with  in- 
dignation (Matt.  xxvi.  31-35;  Mark  xiv.  27-31; 
Luke  xxii.  31-38  ; John  xiii.  36-38). 

That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone  has 
recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Although  in  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a mention  of  departure  (John  xiv.  31), 
this  perhaps  only  implies  that  they  prepared  to  go  ; 
and  then  the  whole  discourse  was  delivered  in  the 
house  before  they  proceeded  to  Gethsemane.  Of 
the  contents  of  this  discourse,  which  is  the  voice  of 
the  Priest  in  the  holy  of  holies,  something  has  been 
said  already  (p.  1050  ; John  xiv.-xvii.). 

Friday  the  15 th  of  Nisan  ( April  7),  including 
part  of  the  eve  of  it. — “ When  they  had  sung  a 
hymn,”  which  perhaps  means,  when  they  had  sung 
the  second  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of  praise, 
which  consisted  of  Psalms  cxv.-cxviii.,  the  former 
part  (Psalms  cxiii.-cxiv.)  having  been  sung  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  supper,  they  went  out  into  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  They  came  to  a place  called 
Gethsemane  ( oil-press ),  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
place  now  pointed  out  to  travellers  is  the  real  scene 
of  that  which  follows,  and  even  that  its  huge  olive- 
trees  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  those  which 
were  there  when  Jesus  visited  it.  A moment  of  ter- 
rible agony  is  approaching,  of  which  all  the  apostles 
need  not  be  spectators,  for  He  thinks  of  them,  and 
wishes  to  spare  them  this  addition  to  their  sorrows. 
So  He  takes  only  His  three  proved  companions,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  passes  with  them  farther 
into  the  garden,  leaving  the  rest  seated,  probably 
near  the  entrance.  No  pen  can  attempt  to  describe 
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what  passed  that  night  in  that  secluded  spot.  He 
tells  them  “my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death:  tarry  ye  here  and  watch  with  me,” 
and  then  leaving  even  the  three  He  goes  further, 
and  in  solitude  wrestles  with  an  inconceivable  trial. 
The  words  of  Mark  are  still  more  expressive — “ He 
began  to  be  sore  amazed,  and  to  be  very  heavy” 
(iKda.fj.fte'iaQcu  /cat  aSryiovelv,  xiv.  33).  The  forme! 
word  means  that  he  was  struck  with  a great  dread ; 
not  from  the  fear  of  physical  suffering,  however 
excruciating,  we  may  well  believe,  but  from  the 
contact  with  the  sins  of  the  world,  of  which,  in 
some  inconceivable  way,  He  here  felt  the  bitterness 
and  the  weight.  He  did  not  merely  contemplate 
them,  but  bear  and  feel  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  this  scene  in  Gethsemane  in  any  other  way. 
If  it  were  merely  the  fear  of  the  terrors  of  death 
that  overcame  Him , then  the  martyr  Stephen  and 
many  another  would  surpass  Him  in  constancy. 
But  when  He  says,  “Abba,  Father,  all  things  are 
possible  unto  Thee ; take  away  this  cup  from  me : 
nevertheless  not  what  I will  but  what  thou  wilt” 
(Mark),  the  cup  was  filled  with  a far  bitterer 
potion  than  death ; it  was  flavoured  with  the 
poison  of  the  sins  of  all  mankind  against  its  God. 
Whilst  the  sinless  Son  is  thus  carried  two  ways  by 
the  present  horror  and  the  strong  determination  to 
do  the  Father’s  will,  the  disciples  have  sunk  to 
sleep.  It  was  in  search  of  consolation  that  He  came 
back  to  them.  The  disciple  who  had  been  so  ready 
to  ask  “ Why  cannot  I follow  thee  now  ? ” must 
hear  another  question,  that  rebukes  his  former  con- 
fidence— “ Couldest  not  thou  watch  one  hour  ? ” 
A second  time  He  departs  and  wrestles  in  prayer 
with  the  Father;  but  although  the  words  He  utters 
are  almost  the  same  (Mark  says  “ the  same  ”),  He 
no  longer  asks  that  the  cup  may  pass  away  from 
Him — “ If  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me 
except  I drink  it;  Thy  will  be  done  ” (Matt.).  A 
second  time  He  returns  and  finds  them  sleeping. 
The  same  scene  is  repeated  yet  a third  time  ; and 
then  all  is  concluded.  Henceforth  they  may  sleep 
and  take  their  rest ; never  more  shall  they  be  asked 
to  watch  one  hour  with  Jesus,  for  His  ministry  in 
the  flesh  is  at  an  end.  “ The  hour  is  at  hand,  and 
the.  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sin- 
ners” (Matt.).  The  prayer  of  Jesus  in  this  place 
has  always  been  regarded,  and  with  reason,  as  of 
great  weight  against  the  monothelite  heresy.  It 
expresses  the  natural  shrinking  of  the  human  will 
from  a horror  which  the  divine  nature  has  admitted 
into  it,  yet  without  sin.  Never  does  He  say,  “ I 
will  flee  ;”  He  says,  “ If  it  be  possible ;”  and 
leaves  that  to  the  decision  of  the  Father.  That 
horror  and  dread  arose  from  the  spectacle  of  human 
sin;  from  the  bearing  the  weight  and  guilt  of 
human  sin  as  about  to  make  atonement  for  it ; and 
from  a conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  Thus 
this  scene  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion. The  same  companions  witnessed  both;  but 
there  there  was  peace,  and  glory,  and  honour,  for 
the  sinless  Son  of  God  ; here  fear  and  conflict : 
there  God  bore  testimony  to  Him  ; here  Satan  for 
the  last  time  tempted  Him.  (On  the  account  of  the 
Agony  see  Krummacher,  Der  Leidende  Christus, 
p.  206 ; Matt.  xxvi.  36-46  ; Mark  xiv.  32-42 ; 
Luke  xxii.  39-46  ; John  xviii.  1.) 

Judas  now  appeared  to  complete  his  work.  In 
the  doubtful  light  of  torches,  a kiss  from  him  was 
the  sign  to  the  officers  whom  they  should  take. 
Peter,  whose  name  is  first  given  in  John’s  Gospel, 
drew  a sword  and  smote  a servant  of  the  high- 
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priest,  and  cut  off  his  ear ; but  his  Lord  refused 
such  succour,  and  healed  the  wounded  man.  He 
treated  the  seizure  as  a step  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  about  Him,  and  resisted  it  not.  All  the 
disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi.  47-56 ; 
Mark  xiv.  43-52 ; Luke  xxii.  47-53  ; John  xviii. 
4-12). 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  events 
Ihat  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
four  accounts. — The  data  will  be  found  in  the 
Commentary  of  Olshausen,  in  Wieseler  ( Chron . 
Syn.  p.  401,  sqq.),  and  in  Greswell's  Dissertations 
(iii.  200,  sqq.).  On  the  capture  of  Jesus  He  was 
first  taken  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the  father-in-law 
of  Caiaphas  (see  p.  1041)  the  high-priest.  It  has 
been  argued  that  as  Annas  is  called,  conjointly  with 
Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  he  must  have  held  some 
actual  office  in  connexion  with  the  priesthood,  and 
Lightfoot  and  others  suppose  that  he  was  the  vicar 
or  deputy  of  the  high-priest,  and  Selden  that  he 
was  president  of  the  . Council  of  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
but  this  is  uncertain.3  It  might  appear  from  the 
course  of  John’s  narrative  that  the  examination  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  first  denial  of  Peter,  took  place  in 
the  house  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13,  14).  But  the 
24th  verse  is  retrospective — “ Now  Annas  had  sent 
Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high-priest”  (o7re- 
(TTeiAe,  aorist  for  pluperfect,  see  Winer’s  Gram- 
mar) ; and  probably  all  that  occurred  after  verse  14 
took  place  not  at  the  house  of  Annas,  but  at  that  of 
Caiaphas.  It  is  not  likely  that  Peter  gained  admit- 
tance to  two  houses  in  which  two  separate  judicial 
examinations  took  place  with  which  he  had  nothing 
ostensibly  to  do,  and  this  would  be  forced  on  us  if  we 
assumed  that  John  described  what  took  place  before 
Annas,  and  the  other  Evangelists  what  took  place 
before  Caiaphas.  The  house  of  the  high-priest  con- 
sisted probably,  like  other  Eastern  houses,  of  an  open 
central  court  with  chambers  round  it.  Into  this 
court  a gate  admitted  them,  at  which  a woman 
stood  to  open.  Peter,  who  had  fled  like  the  rest 
from  the  side  of  Jesus,  followed  afar  off  with 
another  disciple,  probably  John,  and  the  latter  pro- 
cured him  admittance  into  the  court  of  the  high- 
priest’s  house.  As  he  passed  in,  the  lamp  of  the 
portress  threw  its  light  on  his  face,  and  she  took 
note  of  him  ; and  afterwards,  at  the  fire  which  had 
been  lighted,  she  put  the  question  to  him,  “ Art 
not  thou  also  one  of  this  man’s  disciples?”  (John.) 
All  the  zeal  and  boldness  of  Peter  seems  to  have 
deserted  him.  This  was  indeed  a time  of  great 
spiritual  weakness  and  depression,  and  the  power  of 
darkness  had  gained  an  influence  over  the  Apostle’s 
mind.  He  had  come  as  in  secret ; he  is  determined 
so  to  remain,  and  he  denies  his  Master ! Feeling 
now  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  went  out  into 
the  porch,  and  thei’e  some  one,  or,  looking  at  all  the 
accounts,  probably  several  persons,  asked  him  the 
question  a second  time,  and  he  denied  more  strongly. 
About  an  hour  after,  when  he  had  returned  into 
the  court,  the  same  question  was  put  to  him  a 
third  time,  with  the  same  result.  Then  the  cock 
crew ; and  Jesus,  who  was  within  sight,  probably 
in  some  open  room  communicating  with  the  court, 
“ turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.  And  Peter  re- 
membered the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had  said 
unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  denv 
Me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly  ” 


a Mr.  Greswell  sees  no  uncertainty ; and  asserts 
as  a fact  that  he  was  the  high-priest,  vicar,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  (p.  200). 
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(Luke).  Let  no  man  who  cannot  fathom  the  utter 
perplexity  and  distress  of  such  a time  presume  to 
judge  the  zealous  disciple  hardly.  He  trusted  too 
much  to  his  strength  ; he  did  not  enter  into  the 
full  meaning  of  the  words,  “ Watch  and  pray  lest 
ye  enter  into  temptation.”  Self  - confidence  be- 
trayed him  into  a great  sin ; and  the  most  merciful 
Lord  restored  him  after  it.  “ Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall”  (1  Cor.  x.  12  ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  57,  58,  69-75;  Mark  xiv.  53,  54, 
66-72 ; Luke  xxii.  54-62 ; John  xviii.  13-18, 
24-27). 

The  first  interrogatory  to  which  our  Lord  was 
subject  (John  xviii.  19-24)  was  addressed  to  Him 
by  Caiaphas  (Annas?,  Olshausen,  Wieseler),  pro- 
bably before  the  Sanhedrim  had  time  to  assemble. 
It  was  the  questioning  of  an  inquisitive  person  who 
had  an  important  criminal  in  his  presence,  rather 
than  a formal  examination.  The  Lord’s  refusal  to 
answer  is  thus  explained  and  justified.  When  the 
more  regular  proceedings  begin  He  is  ready  to 
answer.  A servant  of  the  high-priest,  knowing  that 
he  should  thereby  please  his  master,  smote  the  cheek 
of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  horrors.  At  the  dawn 
of  day  the  Sanhedrim,  summoned  by  the  high-priest 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  assembled,  and  brought 
their  band  of  false  witnesses,  whom  they  must  have 
had  ready  before.  These  gave  their  testimony 
(see  Psalm  xxvii.  12),  but  even  before  this  unjust 
tribunal  it  could  not  stand  ; it  was  so  full  of  con- 
tradictions. At  last  two  false  witnesses  came,  and 
their  testimony  was  very  like  the  truth.  They 
deposed  that  He  had  said,  “ I will  destroy  this 
temple,  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  within 
three  days  I will  build  another  made  without 
hands  ” (Mark  xiv.  58).  The  perversion  is  slight 
but  important;  for  Jesus  did  not  say  that  He 
would  destroy  (see  John  ii.  19),  which  was  just 
the  point  that  would  irritate  the  Jews.  Even 
these  two  fell  into  contradictions.  The  high-priest 
now  with  a solemn  adjuration  asks  Him  whether 
He  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  He  answers 
that  He  is,  and  foretells  His  return  in  glory  and 
power  at  the  last  day.  This  is  enough  for  their 
purpose.  They  pronounce  Him  guilty  of  a crime 
for  which  death  should  be  the  punishment.  It 
appears  that  the.  Council  was  now  suspended  or 
broken  up;  for  Jesus  is  delivered  over  to  the 
brutal  violence  of  the  people,  which  could  not 
have  occurred  whilst  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Jews  was  sitting.  The  prophets  had  foretold  this 
violence  (Is.  1.  6),  and  also  the  meekness  with 
which  it  would  be  borne  (Is.  liii.  7).  And  yet 
this  “ lamb  led  to  the  slaughter  ” knew  that  it 
was  He  that  should  judge  the  world,  including 
every  one  of  His  persecutors.  The  Sanhedrim  had 
been  within  the  range  of  its  duties  in  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  who  claimed  to  be  prophets.  If  the 
question  put  to  Jesus  had  been  merely,  Art  Thou 
the  Messiah  ? this  body  should  have  gone  into  the 
question  of  His  right  to  the  title,  and  decided  upon 
the  evidence.  But  the  question  was  really  twofold, 
“ Art  Thou  the  Christ,  and  in  that  name  dost  Thou 
also  call  Thyself  the  Son  of  God  ? ” There  was  no 
blasphemy  in  claiming  the  former  name,  but  there 
was  in  assuming  the  latter.  Hence  the  proceedings 
were  cut  short.  They  had  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
evidence,  accessible  to  all,  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
that  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  and  without 
these  they  were  not  likely  to  believe  that  He  could 
claim  a title  belonging  to  no  other  among  the 
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children  of  men  (John  xviii.  19-24;  Luke  xxn.  I 
63-71  ; Matt.  xxvi.  59-68  ; Mark  xiv.  55-65).  I 
Although  they  had  pronounced  Jesus  to  be  guilty 
of  death,  the  Sanhedrim  possessed  no  power  to 
cany  out  such  a sentence  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  6). 
So  as  soon  as  it  was  day  they  took  Him  to  Pilate, 
the  Roman  procurator.  The  hall  of  judgment, 
or  praetorium,  was  probably  a part  of  the  tower  of 
Antonia  near  the  Temple,  where  the  Roman  gar- 
rison was.  Pilate  hearing  that  Jesus  was  an  offender 
under  their  law,  was  about  to  give  them  leave  to 
treat  him  accordingly ; and  this  would  have  made 
it  quite  safe  to  execute  Him.  But  the  council,  wish- 
ing to  shift  the  responsibility  from  themselves,  from 
a fear  of  some  reaction  amongst  the  people  in  favour 
of  the  Lord,  such  as  they  had  seen  on  the  first  day 
of  that  week,  said  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them 
to  put  any  man  to  death  ; and  having  condemned 
Jesus  for  blasphemy,  they  now  strove  to  have  Him 
condemned  by  Pilate  for  a political  crime,  for 
calling  Himself  the  King  of  the  Jews.  But  the 
Jewish  punishment  was  stoning ; whilst  crucifixion 
was  a Roman  punishment,  inflicted  occasionally  on 
those  who  were  not  Roman  citizens ; and  thus  it 
came  about  that  the  Lord’s  saying  as  to  the  mode 
of  His  death  was  fulfilled  (Matt.  xx.  19,  with  John 
xii.  32,  33).  From  the  first  Jesus  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Pilate ; His  answer  that  His  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  could  not  me- 
nace the  Roman  rule,  was  accepted,  and  Pilate  pro- 
nounced that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him.  Not  so 
easily  were  the  Jews  to  be  cheated  of  their  prey. 
They  heaped  up  accusations  against  Him  as  a dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  (Luke  xxiii.  5).  Pilate 
was  no  match  for  their  vehemence.  Finding  that 
Jesus  was  a Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod  to  be 
dealt  with ; but  Herod,  after  cruel  mockery  and 
persecution,  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate.  Now  com- 
menced the  fearful  struggle  between  the  Roman 
procurator,  a weak  as  well  as  cruel  man,  and  the 
Jews.  Pilate  was  detested  by  the  Jews  as  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  oppressive.  Other  records  of  his 
life  do  not  represent  him  merely  as  the  weakling 
that  he  appears  here.  He  had  violated  their  na- 
tional prejudices,  and  had  used  the  knives  of  assas- 
sins to  avert  the  consequences.  But  the  Jews 
knew  the  weak  point  in  his  breastplate.  He  was 
the  merely  worldly  and  professional  statesman,  to 
whom  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  was  life  itself, 
and  the  only  evil  of  life  a downfal  from  that  fa- 
vour. It  was  their  policy  therefore  to  threaten  to 
denounce  him  to  Caesar  for  lack  of  zeal  in  sup- 
pressing a rebellion,  the  leader  of  which  was  aiming 
at  a crown.  In  his  way  Pilate  believed  in  Christ ; 
this  the  greatest  crime  of  a stained  life  was  that 
with  which  his  own  will  had  the  least  to  do.  But 
he  did  not  believe,  so  as  to  make  him  risk  delation 
to  his  Master  and  all  its  possible  consequences.  He 
yielded  to  the  stronger  purpose  of  the  Jews,  and 
suffered  Jesus  to  be  put  to  death.  Not  many  years 
after,  the  consequences  which  he  had  stained  his 
soul  to  avert  came  upon  him.  He  was  accused 
and  banished,  and  like  Judas,  the  other  great  ac- 
complice in  this  crime  of  the  Jews,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  [see  Pilate].  The  well-known  inci- 
dents of  the  second  interview  are  soon  recalled. 
After  the  examination  by  Herod,  and  the  return  of 
Jesus,  Pilate  proposed  to  release  Him,  as  it  was 
usual  on  the  feast-day  to  release  a prisoner  to  the 
Jews  out  of  grace.  Pilate  knew  well  chat  the 
priests  and  rulers  would  object  to  this ; but  it  was 
a covert  appeal  to  the  people,  also  present,  with 
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whom  Jesus  had  so  lately  been  in  favour.  The 
multitude-  persuaded  by  the  priests,  preferred  an- 
other prisoner,  called  Barabbas.  In  the  meantime 
the  wife  of  Pilate  sent  a warning  to  Pilate  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  “ that  just  man,”  as 
she  had  been  troubled  in  a dream  on  account  of  Him. 
Obliged,  as  he  thought,  to  yield  to  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands 
before  them,  and  adopting  the  phrase  of  his  wife, 
which  perhaps  represented  the  opinion  of  both  of 
them  formed  before  this  time,  he  said,  “ I am  in- 
nocent of  the  blood  of  this  just  person ; see  ye  to 
it.”  The  people  imprecated  on  their  own  heads 
and  those  of  their  children  the  blood  of  Him  whose 
doom  was  thus  sealed. 

Pilate  released  unto  them  Barabbas  “ that  for 
sedition  and  murder  was  cast  into  prison  whom 
they  had  desired”  (comp.  Acts  lii.  14).  This  was 
no  unimportant  element  in  their  crime.  The  choice 
was  offered  them  between  one  who  had  broken  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  One  who  had  given 
His  whole  life  up  to  the  doing  good  and  speaking 
truth  amongst  them.  They  condemned  the  latter 
to  death,  and  were  eager  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
former.  “ And  in  fact  their  demanding  the  ac- 
quittal of  a murderer  is  but  the  parallel  to  their 
requiring  the  death  of  an  innocent  person,  as  St. 
Ambrose  observes : — for  it  is  but  the  very  law  of 
iniquity,  that  they  which  hate  innocence  should 
love  crime.  They  rejected  therefore  the  Prince  of 
Heaven,  and  chose  a robber  and  a murderer,  and 
an  insurrectionist,  and  they  received  the  object  of 
their  choice ; so  was  it  given  them,  for  insurrections 
and  murders  did  not  fail  them  till  the  last,  when 
their  city  was  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  murders 
and  insurrections,  which  they  now  demanded  of 
the  Roman  governor”  (Williams  on  the  Passion, 
p.  215). 

Now  came  the  scourging,  and  the  blows  and 
insults  of  the  soldiers,  who,  uttering  truth  when  they 
thought  they  were  only  reviling,  crowned  Him  and 
addressed  Him  as  King  of  the  Jews.  According 
to  John,  Pilate  now  made  one  more  effort  for  His 
release.  He  thought  that  the  scourging  might 
appease  their  rage,  he  saw  the  frame  of  Jesus 
bowed  and  withered  with  all  that  it  had  gone 
through  ; and,  hoping  that  this  moving  sight 
might  inspire  them  with  the  same  pity  that  he 
felt  himself,  he  brought  the  Saviour  forth  again  to 
them,  and  said,  “ Behold  the  Man  !”  Not  even  so 
was  their  violence  assuaged.  He  had  made  Himself 
the  Son  of  God,  and  must  die.  He  still  sought  to 
release  Jesus:  but  the  last  argument,  which  had 
been  in  the  minds  of  both  sides  all  along,  was  now 
openly  applied  to  him:  “ If  t'hou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  not  Caesar’s  friend.”  This  saying,  which 
had  not  been  uttered  till  the  vehemence  of  rage 
overcame  their  decent  respect  for  Pilate’s  position, 
decided  the  question.  He  delivered  Jesus  to  be 
crucified  (Matt,  xxvii;  15-30;  Mark  xv.  6-19; 
Luke  xxiii.  17-25  ; John  xviii.  39,  40,  xix.  1-16). 
John  mentions  that  this  occurred  about  the  sixth 
hour,  whereas  the  crucifixion,  according  to  Mark, 
was  accomplished  at  the  third  hour  ; but  there  is 
every  reason  to  think,  with  Greswell  and  Wieseler, 
that  John  reckons  from  midnight,  and  that  this 
took  place  at  six  in  the  morning,  whilst  in  Mark 
the  Jewish  reckoning  from  six  in  the  morning  is 
followed,  so  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  at  nine 
o’clock,  the  intervening  time  having  been  spent  in 
preparations. 

Difficult,  but  not  insuperable,  chronological  quec- 
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tions  arise  in  connexion  with  (a)  John  xiii.  1,  “be- 
fore the  feast  of  the  passover.”  (6)  John  xviii.  28, 
“ and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment- 
hall  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might 
eat  the  passover/’  and  (c)  John  xix.  14,  “ And  it 
was  the  preparation  of  the  passover  about  the  sixth 
hour,”  in  all  of  which  the  account  of  John  seems 
dissonant  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists. 
These  passages  are  discussed  in  the  various  com- 
mentaries, but  nowhere  more  fully  than  in  a paper 
by  Dr.  Robinson  ( Bibliotheca  Sacra.  1845,  p. 
405),  reproduced  in  his  (English)  Harmony  in  an 
abridged  form. 

One  Person  alone  has  been  calm  amidst  the 
excitements  of  that  night  of  horrors.  On  Him  is 
now  laid  the  weight  of  His  cross,  or  at  least 
of  the  transverse  beam  of  it  ; and,  with  this 
pressing  Him  down,  they  proceed  out  of  the  city 
to  Golgotha  or  Calvary,  a place  the  site  of  which 
is  now  uncertain.  As  He  began  to  droop,  His 
persecutors,  unwillifig  to  defile  themselves  with  the 
accursed  burden,  lay  hold  of  Simon  of  Cyrene 
and  compel  him  to  carry  the  cross  after  Jesus. 
Amongst  the  great  multitude  that  followed,  were 
several  women,  who  bewailed  and  lamented  Him. 
He  bade  them  not  to  weep  for  Him,  but  for  the 
widespread  destruction  of  their  nation  which  should 
be  the  punishment  for  His  death  (Luke).  After 
offering  Him  wine  and  myrrh,  they  crucified  Him 
between  two  thieves.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
His  humiliation ; a thief  had  been  preferred  before 
Him,  and  two  thieves  share  His  punishment.  The 
soldiers  divided  His  garments  and  cast  lots  for 
them  (see  Psalm  xxii.  18).  Pilate  set  over  Him 
in  three  languages  the  inscription  “ Jesus,  the  King 
of  the  Jews.”  The  chief-priests  took  exception  to 
this  that  it  did  not  denounce  Him  as  falsely  calling 
Himself  by  that  name,  but  Pilate  refused  to  alter 
it.  The  passers-by  and  the  Roman  soldiers  would 
not  let  even  the  minutes  of  deadly  agony  pass  in 
peace ; they  reviled  and  mocked  Him.  One  of  the 
two  thieves  underwent  a change  of  heart  even  on 
the  cross : he  reviled  at  first  (Matt.) ; and  then, 
at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  Jesus,  repented 
(Luke)  (Matt,  xxvii. ; Mark  xv. ; Luke  xxiii. ; 
John  xix.). 

In  the  depths  of  His  bodily  suffering,  Jesus 
calmly  commended  to  John  (?),  who  stood  near, 
the  care  of  Mary  his  mother.  “ Behold  thy  son  ! 
behold  thy  mother.”  From  the  sixth  hour  to  the 
ninth  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  land.  At 
the  ninth  hour  (3  P.M.)  Jesus  uttered  with  a 
loud  voice  the  opening  words  of  the  22nd  Psalm, 
all  the  inspired  words  of  which  referred  to  the 
suffering  Messiah.  One  of  those  present  dipped 
a sponge  in  the  common  sour  wine  of  the  soldiers 
and  put  it  on  a reed  to  moisten  the  sufferer’s 
lips.  Again  He  cried  with  a loud  voice,  “ It  is 
finished”  (John),  “ Father,  into  thy  hands  I com- 
mend my  spirit  ” (Luke)  ; and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
His  words  upon  the  cross  had  all  of  them  shown 
how  truly  He  possessed  His  soul  in  patience  even 
to  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  He  was  making: 
’ “ Father,  forgive  them !”  was  a prayer  for  His 
enemies.  “ This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise,”  was  a merciful  acceptance  of  the  offer 
of  a penitent  heart.  “ Woman,  behold  thy  son,” 
was  a sign  of  loving  consideration,  even  at  the 
last,  for  those  He  had  always  loved.  “ Why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me?”  expressed  the  fear  and  the 
need  of  God.  “ I thirst,”  the  only  word  that 
related  to  Himself,  was  uttered  because  it  was 
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prophesied  that  they  were  to  give  Him  vinegaT 
to  drink.  “ It  is  finished,”  expresses  the  comple- 
tion of  that  work  which,  when  He  was  twelve 
years  old,  had  been  present  to  His  mind,  and  never 
absent  since ; and  “ Into  Thy  hands  I commend 
My  spirit,”  was  the  last  utterance  of  His  resig- 
nation of  Himself  to  what  was  laid  upon  Him 
(Matt,  xxvii.  31-56  ; Mark  xv.  20-41 ; Luke  xxiii. 
33-49  ; John  xix.  17-30). 

On  the  death  of  Jesus  the  veil  which  covered  the 
most  Holy  Places  of  the  Temple,  the  place  of  the 
more  especial  presence  of  Jehovah,  was  rent  in 
twain,  a symbol  that  we  may  now  have  “ boldness 
to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  by 
a new  and  living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated  foi 
us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  through  His 
flesh”  (Heb.  x.  19,  20).  The  priesthood  of  Christ 
superseded  the  priesthood  of  the  law.  There  was 
a great  earthquake.  Many  who  were  dead  rose 
from  their  graves,  although  they  returned  to  the 
dust  again  after  this  great  token  of  Christ’s  quick- 
ening power  had  been  given  to  many  (Matt.)  : 
they  were  “saints”  that  slept — probably  those 
who  had  most  earnestly  longed  for  the  salvation 
of  Christ  were  the  first  to  taste  the  fruits  of  His 
conquest  of  death.  The  centurion  who  kept  guard, 
witnessing  what  had  taken  place,  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  Pilate  and  his  wife,  “ Certainly 
this  was  a righteous  man  he  went  beyond  them, 
“Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God”  (Mark). 
Even  the  people  who  had  joined  in  the  mocking 
and  reviling  were  overcome  by  the  wonders  of  His 
death,  and  “ smote  their  breasts  and  returned  ” 
(Luke  xxiii.  48).  The  Jews,  very  zealous  for 
the  Sabbath  in  the  midst  of  their  murderous  work, 
begged  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the 
punishment  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the  criminals 
(Lactant.  iv.  26)  that  they  might  be  taken  down 
and  buried  before  the  Sabbath,  for  which  they  were 
preparing  (Deut.  xxi.  23 ; Joseph.,  B.  J.  iv.  5, 
§ 2).  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty 
found  that  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still 
living ; so  they  performed  this  work  on  the  latter 
only,  that  a bone  of  Him  might  not  be  broken 
(Ex.  xii.  46  ; Psalm  xxxiv.  20).  The  death  of  the 
Lord  before  the  others  was,  no  doubt,  partly  the 
consequence  of  the  previous  mental  suffering  which 
He  had  undergone,  and  partly  because  His  will 
to  die  lessened  the  natural  resistance  of  the  frame 
to  dissolution.  Some  seek  for  a “ mysterious 
cause  ” of  it,  something  out  of  the  course  of 
nature ; but  we  must  beware  of  such  theories  as 
would  do  away  with  the  reality  of  the  death,  as 
a punishment  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  men. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a member  of  the  Council 
but  a secret  disciple  of  Jesus,  came  to  Pilate  to 
beg  the  body  of  Jesus,  that  he  might  bury  it. 
Nicodemus  assisted  in  this  work  of  love,  and  they 
anointed  the  body  and  laid  it  in  Joseph’s  new  tomb 
(Matt,  xxvii.  50-61 ; Mark  xv.  37-47  ; Luke  xxiii. 
46-56  ; John  xix.  30-42). 

Saturday  the  16th  of  Nisan  ( April  8th). — Love 
having  done  its  part,  hatred  did  its  part  also. 
The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  Pilate’s  per- 
mission, set  a watch  over  the  tomb,  “ lest  His 
disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  Him  away,  and 
say  unto  the  people  He  is  risen  from  the  dead” 
(Matt,  xxvii.  62-66). 

Sunday  the  17 th  of  Nisan  ( April  9th). — The 
Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  the  evening  of  Nisan  16th. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
took  place.  Although  He  had  lain  in  the  grave  for 
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*bout  thirty-six  or  forty  hours,  yet  these  formed  part 
of  three  days,  and  thus,  by  a mode  of  speaking  not 
unusual  to  the  Jews  (Josephus  frequently  reckons 
fears  in  this  manner,  the  two  extreme  portions  of 
a year  reckoning  as  two  years),  the  time  of  the 
dominion  of  death  over  Him  is  spoken  of  as  three 
days.  The  order  of  the  events  that  follow  is  some- 
what difficult  to  harmonise ; for  each  Evangelist 
selects  the  facts  which  belong  to  his  purpose.1* 
The  exact  hour  of  the  resurrection  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  Evangelists.  But  from  Mark 
xvi.  2 and  9 we  infer  that  it  was  not  long  before 
the  coming  of  the  women ; and  from  the  time  at 
which  the  guards  went  into  the  city  to  give  the 
alarm  the  same  inference  arises  (Matt,  xxviii.  11). 
Of  the  great  mystery  itself,  the  resumption  of  life 
by  Him  who  was  truly  dead,  we  see  but  little. 
“ There  was  a great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled 
back  the  stone  from  the  door  and  sat  upon  it. 
His  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment 
white  as  snow  ; and  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did 
shake,  and  became  as  dead  men  ” (Matt.).  The 
women,  who  had  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  had 
prepared  spices  on  the  evening  before,  perhaps  to 
complete  the  embalming  of  our  Lord’s  body,  already 
performed  in  haste  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 
They  came  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  the  sepulchre.  The  names  of  the  women  are 
differently  put  by  the  several  Evangelists,  but  with 
no  real  discrepancy.  Matthew  mentions  the  two 
Marys ; Mark  adds  Salome  to  these  two ; Luke 
has  the  two  Marys,  Joanna,  and  others  with  them ; 
and  John  mentions  Mary  Magdalene  only.  In 
thus  citing  such  names  as  seemed  good  to  him, 
each  Evangelist  was  no  doubt  guided  by  some 
reason.  John,  from  the  especial  share  which 
Mary  Magdalene  took  in  the  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection,  mentions  her  only.  The  women 
discuss  with  one  another  who  should  roll  away  the 
stone,  that  they  might  do  their  pious  office  on  the 
body.  But  when  they  arrive  they  find  the  stone 
rolled  away,  and  Jesus  no  longer  in  the  Sepulchre. 
He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Mary  Magdalene  at 
this  point  goes  back  in  haste  ; and  at  once,  believing 
that  the  body  has  been  removed  by  men,  tells 
Peter  and  John  that  the  Lord  has  been  taken  away. 
The  other  women,  however,  go  into  the  Sepulchre, 
and  they  see  an  angel  (Matt.,  Mark),  or  two  angels 
(Luke),  in  bright  apparel,  who  declare  to  them 
that  the  Lord  is  risen,  and  will  go  before  the 
disciples  into  Galilee.  The  two  angels,  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke,  are  probably  two  separate  appearances 
to  different  members  of  the  group  ; for  he  alone 
mentions  an  indefinite  number  of  women.  They  now 
leave  the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  known 
the  news  to  the  Apostles.  As  they  were  going, 
“ Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail.  And  they 
came  and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped 
Him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid; 
go  tell  My  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and 
there  shall  they  see  Me.”  The  eleven  do  not 
believe  the  account  when  they  receive  it.  In  the 
meantime  Peter  and  John  came  to  the  Sepulchre. 
They  ran,  in  their  eagerness,  and  John  arrived  first 
and  looked  in  ; Peter  afterwards  came  up,  and  it  is 
characteristic  that  the  awe  which  had  prevented  the 
other  disciple  from  going  in  appeals  to  have  been 


b In  what  follows,  much  use  has  been  made  of  an 
excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Bibliotheca  Sacra , 
1845,  p.  162. 
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unfelt  by  Peter,  who  entered  at  once,  and  found  the 
grave-clothes  lying,  but  not  Him  who  had  worn 
them.  This  fact  must  have  suggested  that  the 
removal  was  not  the  work  of  human  hands.  They 
then  returned,  wondering  at  what  they  had  seen. 
Mary  Magdalene,  however,  remained  weeping  at 
the  tomb,  and  she  too  saw  the  two  angels  in  the 
tomb,  though  Peter  and  John  did  not.  They  ad- 
dress her,  and  she  answers,  still,  however,  without 
any  suspicion  that  the  Lord  is  risen.  As  she  turns 
away  she  sees  Jesus,  but  in  the  tumult  of  her 
feelings  does  not  even  recognise  Him  at  His  first 
address.  But  He  calls  her  by  name,  and  then  she 
joyfully  recognises  her  Master.  He  says,  “ Touch 
Me  not,  for  I am  not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father : 
but  go  to  My  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I 
ascend  unto  My  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to 
My  God  and  your  God.”  The  meaning  of  the 
prohibition  to  touch  Him  must  be  sought  in  the 
state  of  mind  of  Mary,  since  Thomas,  for  whom 
it  was  desirable  as  an  evidence  of  the  identity  of 
Jesus,  was  permitted  to  touch  Him.  Hitherto  she 
had  not  realized  the  mystery  of  the  Resurrection. 
She  saw  the  Lord,  and  would  have  touched  His 
hand  or  His  garment  in  her  joy.  Our  Lord’s 
answer  means,  “ Death  has  now  set  a gulf  between 
us.  Touch  not,  as  you  once  might  have  done, 
this  body,  which  is  now  glorified  by  its  conquest 
over  death,'  for  with  this  body  I ascend  to  the 
Father”  (so  Euthymius,  Theophylact,  and  others). 
Space  has  been  wanting  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
of  arrangement  that  attach  to  this  part  of  the 
narrative.  The  remainder  of  the  appearances  pre- 
sent less  matter  for  dispute  ; in  enumerating  them 
the  important  passage  in  1 Cor.  xv.  must  be  brought 
in.  The  third  appearance  of  our  Lord  was  to 
Peter  (Luke,  Paul)  ; the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples 
going  to  Emmaus  in  the  evening  (Mark,  Luke) ; 
the  fifth  in  the  same  evening  to  the  eleven  as  thej 
sat  at  meat  (Mark,  Luke,  John).  All  of  these 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day 
of  the  Resurrection.  Exactly  a week  after.  He 
appeared  to  the  Apostles,  and  gave  Thomas  a con- 
vincing proof  of  His  Resurrection  (John)  ; this 
was  the  sixth  appearance.  The  seventh  was  in 
Galilee,  where  seven  of  the  Apostles  were  assembled, 
some  of  them  probably  about  to  return  to  their  old 
trade  of  fishing  (.John).  The  eighth  was  to  the 
eleven  (Matt.),  and  probably  to  five  hundred  bre- 
thren assembled  with  them  (Paul)  on  a mountain 
in  Galilee.  The  ninth  was  to  James  (Paul) ; and 
the  last  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  just  before 
the  Ascension  (Acts). 

Whether  this  be  the  exact  enumeration,  whether 
a single  appearance  may  have  been  quoted  twice, 
or  two  distinct  ones  identified,  it  is  clear  that  for 
forty  days  the  Lord  appeared  to  His  disciples  and 
to  others  at  intervals.  These  disciples,  according 
to  the  common  testimony  of  all  the  Evangelists, 
were  by  no  means  enthusiastic  and  prejudiced  ex- 
pectants of  the  resurrection.  They  were  sober- 
minded  men.  They  were  only  too  slow  to  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  our  Lord’s  kingdom.  Almost 
to  the  last  they  shrank  from  the  notion  of  His 
suffering  death,  and  thought  that  such  a calamity 
would  be  the  absolute  termination  of  all  their 
hopes.  But  from  the  time  of  the  Ascension  they 
went  about  preaching  the  truth  that  Jesus  was 
risen  fr  om  the  dead.  Kings  could  not  alter  their 
conviction  on  this  point ; the  fear  of  death  could 
not  h wider  them  from  proclaiming  it  (see  Acts  ii. 
24,  32,  iv.  8-13,  iii.,  x.  xiii.  ; 1 Cor.  xv.  5 ; 1 Pet 
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i.  21).  Against  this  event  no  real  objection  has 
ever  been  brought,  except  that  it  is  a miracle.  So 
far  as  historical  testimony  goes,  nothing  is  better 
established. 

In  giving  His  disciples  their  final  commission, 
the  Lord  said,  “ All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ” (Matt, 
xxviii.  18-20).  The  living  energy  of  Christ  is 
ever  present  with  His  Church,  even  though  He  has 
withdrawn  from  it  His  bodily  presence.  And  the 
facts  of  the  life  that  has  been  before  us  are  the  sub- 
stance of  the  apostolic  teaching  now  as  in  all  ages. 
That  God  and  man  were  reconciled  by  the  mission 
of  the  Redeemer  into  the  world,  and  by  His  self- 
devotion  to  death  (2  Cor.  v.  18  ; Eph.  i.  10  ; Col. 
i.  20),  that  this  sacrifice  has  procured  for  man  the 
restoration  of  the  divine  love  (Rom.  v.  8,  viii.  32  ; 
1 John  iv.  9)  ; that  we  by  His  incarnation  become 
the  children  of  God,  knit  to  Him  in  bonds  of  love, 
instead  of  slaves  under  the  bondage  of  the  law 
(Rom.  viii.  15,  29  ; Gal.  iv.  1);  these  are  the  com- 
mon ideas  of  the  apostolic  teaching.  Brought  into 
such  a relation  to  Christ  and  His  life,  we  see  in  all 
ts  acts  and  stages  something  that  belongs  to  and 
instructs  us.  His  birth,  His  baptism,  temptation, 
lowliness  of  life  and  mind,  His  sufferings,  death, 
burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  all  enter  into 
the  apostolic  preaching,  as  furnishing  motives,  ex- 
amples, and  analogies  for  our  use.  Hence  every 
Christian  should  study  well  this  sinless  life,  not  in 
human  commentaries  only,  still  less  in  a bare  ab- 
stract like  the  present,  but  in  the  living  pages  of 
inspiration.  Even  if  he  began  the  study  with  a 
lukewarm  belief,  he  might  hope,  with  God’s  grace, 
that  the  conviction  would  break  in  upon  him  that 
did  upon  the  Centurion  at  the  cross — “ Truly  this 
is  the  Son  of  God.” 

Chronology. — Tear  of  the  birth  of  Christ. — 
It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  was  born  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.  Herod  died,  according 
to  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  8,  § 1),  “having  reigned 
thirty-four  years  from  the  time  that  he  had  pro- 
cured Antigonus  to  be  slain ; but  thirty-seven  from 
the  time  that  he  had  been  declared  king  by  the 
Romans”  (see  also  B.  J.  i.  33,  § 8).  His  appoint- 
ment as  king,  according  to  the  same  writer  {Ant. 
xiv.  14,  § 5),  coincides  with  the  184th  Olympiad, 
and  the  consulship  of  C.  Domitius  Calvinus  and 
C.  Asinius  Pollio.  It  appears  that  he  was  made 
king  by  the  joint  influence  of  Antony  and  Octavius  ; 
and  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  men  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  year  714.  Again, 
the  death  of  Antigonus  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  form  the  basis  of  calculation  for  the  thirty- 
four  years,  coincide  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  16,  § 4)  with 
the  consulship  of  M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa  and  L. 
Caninius  Gallus,  that  is  with  the  year  of  Rome 
717  ; and  occurred  in  the  month  Sivan  (=  June 
or  July).  From  these  facts  we  are  justified  in 
placing  the  death  of  Herod  in  A.u.C.  750.  Those 
who  place  it  one  year  later  overlook  the  mode  in 
which  Josephus  reckons  Jewish  reigns.  Wieseler 
shows  by  several  passages  that  he  reckons  the  year 
from  the  month  Nisan  to  Nisan,  and  that  he  counts 
the  fragment  of  a year  at  either  extreme  as  one 
complete  year.  In  this  mode,  thirty-four  years, 
from  June  or  July  717,  would  apply  to  any  date 
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between  the  first  of  Nisan  750,  and  the  first  ol 
Nisan  751.  And  thirty-seven  years  from  714 
would  apply  likewise  to  any  date  within  the  same 
termini.  Wieseler  finds  facts  confirmatory  of  this 
in  the  dates*  of  the  reigns  of  Herod  Antipas  and 
Archelaus  (see  his  Chronologische  Synopse,  p.  55). 
Between  these  two  dates  Josephus  furnishes  means 
for  a more  exact  determination.  Just  after  Herod’s 
death  the  Passover  occurred  (Nisan  15th),  and 
upon  Herod’s  death  Archelaus  caused  a seven-days’ 
mourning  to  be  kept  for  him  {Ant.  xvii.  9,  § 3,  xvii. 
8,  § 4) ; so  that  it  would  appear  that  Herod  died 
somewhat  more  than  seven  days  before  the  Passover 
in  750,  and  therefore  in  the  first  few  days  of  the 
month  Nisan  A.U.C.  750.  Now,  as  Jesus  was  born 
before  the  death  of  Herod,  it  follows  that  the 
Dionysian  era,  which  corresponds  to  A.u.C.  754,  is 
at  least  four  years  too  late. 

Many  have  thought  that  the  star  seen  by  the 
wise  men  gives  grounds  for  an  exact  calculation  of 
the  time  of  our  Lord’s  birth.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  For  it  has 
first  been  assumed  that  the  star  was  not  properly  a 
star,  but  an  astronomical  conjunction  of  known 
stars.  Kepler  finds  a conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  in  the  sign  Pisces  in  A.u.C.  747,  and 
again  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  with  the  planet 
Mars  added  ; and  from  this  he  would  place  the  birth 
of  Jesus  in  748.  Ideler,  on  the  same  kind  of  calcu- 
lation, places  it  in  A.u.C.  747.  But  this  process 
only  proves  a highly  improbable  date,  on  highly 
improbable  evidence.  The  words  of  St.  Matthew 
are  extremely  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  notion  of  a 
conjunction  of  planets ; it  was  a star  that  appeared, 
and  it  gave  the  Magi  ocular  proof  of  its  purpose  by 
guiding  them  to  where  the  young  child  was.  But 
a new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  who  has  made  the  calcula- 
tions afresh.  Ideler  {Handbuch  d.  Chronologie ) 
asserts  that  there  were  three  conjunctions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  B.c.  7,  and  that  in  the 
third  they  approached  so  near  that,  “to  a person 
with  weak  eyes,  the  one  planet  would  almost  seem 
to  come  within  the  range  of  the  dispersed  light  of 
the  other,  so  that  both  might  appear  as  one  star.” 
Dean  Alford  puts  it  much  more  strongly,  that 
on  November  12  in  that  year  the  planets  were 
so  close  “ that  an  ordinary  eye  would  regard  them 
as  one  star  of  surpassing  brightness  ” (Greek  Test. 
in  foe.).  Mr.  Pritchard  finds,  and  his  calculations 
have  been  verified  and  confirmed  at  Greenwich, 
that  this  conjunction  occurred  not  on  November  12 
but  early  on  December  5;  and  that  even  with 
Ideler’s  somewhat  strange  postulate  of  an  observer 
with  weak  eyes,  the  planets  could  never  have  ap- 
peared as  one  star,  for  they  never  approached  each 
other  within  double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
moon  {Memoirs  R.  Astr.  Soc.  vol.  xxv.).  [Star  in 
the  East.]  Most  of  the  chronologists  find  an  element 
of  calculation  in  the  order  of  Herod  to  destroy  all 
the  children  “ from  two  years  old  and  under  ” {anb 
Sierovs  Kal  KaruTepu,  Matt.  ii.  16).  But  the 
age  within  which  he  destroyed,  would  be  mea- 
sured rather  by  the  extent  of  his  fears  than  by  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculation  of  the  Magi.  Greswell 
has  laboured  to  show  that,  from  the  inclusive  mode 
of  computing  years,  mentioned  above  in  this  article, 
the  phrase  of  the  Evangelist  would  apply  to  all 
children  just  turned  one  year  old,  which  is  true; 
but  he  assumes  that  it  would  not  apply  to  any 
that  were  older,  say  to  those  aged  a year  and 
eleven  months.  Herod  was  a cruel  man,  angry, 
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and  afraid  ; and  it  is  vain  to  assume  that  he  adjusted 
the  limit  of  his  cruelties  with  the  nicest  accuracy. 
As  a basis  of  calculation  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
though  very  important  to  ns  in  other  respects, 
must  be  dismissed  (but  see  Greswell,  Dissertations, 
&c.,  Diss.  18th;  Wieseler,  Chron.  Sun.  p.  57, 
sqq.,  with  all  the  references  there). 

The  census  taken  by  Augustus  Caesar,  which 
led  to  the  journey  of  Mary  from  Nazareth  just 
before  the  birth  of  the  Lord,  has  also  been  looked 
on  as  an  important  note  of  time,  in  reference  to 
the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Several 
difficulties  have  to  be  disposed  of  in  considering 
it.  (i.)  It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  record  in 
other  histories  of  a census  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (ii.)  Such  a 
census,  if  held  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  would  not  have  included  Judaea,  for  it 
was  not  yet  a Roman  province,  (iii.)  The  Roman 
mode  of  taking  such  a census  was  with  reference  to 
actual  residence,  so  that  it  would  not  have  been 
requisite  for  Joseph  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  (iv.)  The 
state  of  Mary  at  the  time  would  render  such  a 
journey  less  probable,  (v.)  St.  Luke  himself  seems 
to  say  that  this  census  was  not  actually  taken 
until  ten  years  later  (ii.  2).  To  these  objections, 
of  which  it  need  not  be  said  Strauss  has  made  the 
worst,  answers  may  be  given  in  detail,  though 
scarcely  in  this  place  with  the  proper  completeness, 
(i.)  “ As  we  know  of  the  legis  actiones  and  their 
abrogation,  which  were  quite  as  important  in  re- 
spect to  the  early  period  of  Roman  history,  as  the 
census  of  the  empire  was  in  respect,  to  a later 
period,  not  from  the  historical  works  of  Livy, 
Dionysius,  or  Polybius,  but  from  a legal  work,  the 
Institutes  of  Gaius  ; so  we  should  think  it  strange 
if  the  works  of  Paullus  and  Ulpian  De  Censibus 
had  come  down  to  us  perfect,  and  no  mention  were 
made  in  them  of  the  census  of  Augustus  ; while  it 
would  not  surprise  us  that  in  the  ordinary  histories 
of  the  time  it  should  be  passed  over  in  silence  ” 
(Huschke  in  Wieseler,  p.  78).  “ If  Suetonius  in 

his  life  [of  Augustus]  does  not  mention  this  census, 
neither  does  Spartian  in  his  life  of  Hadrian  devote 
a single  syllable  to  the  edictum  perpetuum,  which, 
in  later  times,  has  chiefly  adorned  the  name  of  that 
emperor”  (ibid.).  Thus  it  seems  that  the  argu- 
ment um  de  taciiurnitaie  is  very  far  from  conclu- 
sive. The  edict  possibly  affected  only  the  provinces, 
and  in  them  was  not  carried  out  at  once ; and  in 
that  case  it  would  attract  less  attention  at  any  one 
particular  moment. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  all  the  procurators  of 
the  empire  were  brought  under  his  sole  control  and 
supervision  for  the  first  time  A.u.C.  731  (Dion  Cass, 
liii.  32).  This  movement  towards  centralisation 
renders  it  not  improbable  that  a general  census  of 
the  empire  should  be  ordered,  although  it  may  not 
have  been  carried  into  effect  suddenly,  nor  intended 
to  be  so.  But  proceedings  in  the  way  of  an  esti- 
mate of  the  empire,  if  not  an  actual  census,  are 
distinctly  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  “ Huic  addendae  sunt  mensurae 
limitum  et  terminorum  ex  libris  Augusti  et  Neronis 
Caesarum : sed  et  Balbi  mensoris,  qui  temporibus 
Augusti  omnium  provinciarum  et  civitatum  formas 
et  mensuras  compertas  in  commentaries  retulit  et 
legem  agrariam  per  universitatem  provinciarum 
distinxit  et  declaravit”  (Frontinus,  in  the  Rei 
Agrar . Auct.  of  Goes,  p.  109,  quoted  by  Wieseler). 
This  is  confirmed  from  other  sources  (Wieseler, 
pp.  81,  82).  Augustus  directed,  as  we  learn,  a 
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breviarium  totius  imperii  to  be  made,  in  which, 
according  to  Tacitus,  “ Opespublicae  continebantur  : 
quantum  civium  sociorumque  in  armis,  quot 
classes,  regna,  provinciae,  tributa  aut  vectigalia  et 
necessitates  ac  largitiones  ” (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  11  ; 
Sueton.  Aug.  28, 101  ; Dion  Cass.  liii.  30  ; lvi.  33, 
given  in  Wieseler ; see  also  Ritschl,  in  Rhein.  Mus. 
fur  Philol.  N.  Series,  i.  481).  All  this  makes  a 
census  by  order  of  Augustus  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  apart  from  St.  Luke’s  testimony.  The  time 
of  our  Lord’s  birth  was  most  propitious.  Except 
some  troubles  in  Dacia  the  Roman  world  was  at 
peace,  and  Augustus  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  power.  But  there  are  persons  who,  though  they 
would  at  once  believe  this  fact  on  the  testimony  of 
some  inferior  historian,  added  to  these  confirmatory 
facts,  reject  it  just  because  an  Evangelist  has  said 
it.  (ii.  and  iii.)  Next  comes  the  objection,  that, 
as  Judaea  was  not  yet  a Roman  province,  such 
a census  would  not  have  included  that  country, 
and  that  it  was  not  taken  from  the  residence  of  each 
person,  but  from  the  place  of  his  origin.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  mode  of  taking  the  census  would 
afford  a clue  to  the  origin  of  it.  Augustus  was 
willing  to  include  in  his  census  all  the  tributary 
kingdoms,  for  the  regna  are  mentioned  in  the  pas- 
sage in  Tacitus ; but  this  could  scarcely  be  enforced. 
Perhaps  Herod,  desiring  to  gratify  the  Emperor, 
and  to  emulate  him  in  his  love  for  this  kind  of 
information,  was  ready  to  undertake  the  census  for 
Judaea,  but  in  order  that  it  might  appear  to  be  his 
rather  than  the  emperor’s,  he  took  it  in  the  Jewish 
manner  rather  than  in  the  Roman,  in  the  place 
whence  the  family  sprang,  rather  than  in  that  of 
actual  residence.  There  might  be  some  hardship 
in  this,  and  we  might  wonder  that  a woman  about 
to  become  a mother  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
her  home  for  such  a purpose,  if  we  were  sure  that 
it  was  not  voluntary.  A Jew  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David  would  not  willingly  forego  that 
position,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  assert  it  by 
going  to  the  city  of  David,  he  would  probably 
make  some  sacrifice  to  do  so.  Thus  the  objection 
(iv.),  on  the  ground  of  the  state  of  Mary’s  health, 
is  entitled  to  little  consideration.  It  is  said  indeed 
that  “ all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into  his  own 
city”  (Luke  ii.  3);  but  not  that  the  decree  pre- 
scribed that  they  should.  Nor  could  there  well  be 
any  means  of  enforcing  such  a regulation.  But  the 
principle  being  adopted,  that  Jews  were  to  be  taxed 
in  the  places  to  which  their  families  belonged, 
St.  Luke  tells  us  by  these  words  that  as  a mattei 
of  fact  it  was  generally  followed,  (v.)  The  objec- 
tion that,  according  to  St.  Luke’s  own  admission, 
the  census  was  not  taken  now,  but,  when  Quirinus 
was  governor  of  Syria,  remains  to  be  disposed  of. 
St.  Luke  makes  two  statements,  that  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord’s  birth  (“  in  those  days  ”)  there  was  a 
decree  for  a census,  and  that  this  taxing  first  came 
about,  or  took  effect  (grpcoTri  iyevero),  when  Cy- 
renius,  or  Quirinus,  was  governor  of  Syria  (Luke  ii. 
1,  2).  And  as  the  two  statements  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  the  very  form  of  expression  calls  special 
attention  to  some  remarkable  circumstance  about 
this  census,  no  historical  inaccuracy  is  proved, 
unless  the  statements  are  shown  to  be  contra- 
dictory, or  one  or  other  of  them  to  be  untrue. 
That  Strauss  makes  such  a charge  witnout  esta- 
blishing either  of  these  grounds,  is  worthy  of  a 
writer  so  dishonest  ( Leben  Jesu,  i.  iv.  32).  Now, 
without  going  into  all  the  theories  that  have  been 
proposed  to  explain  this  second  verse,  there  is  n<j 
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doubt  that  the  words  of  St.  Luke  can  be  explained  in 
a natural  manner,  without  violence  to  the  sense  or 
contradiction.  Herod  undertakes  the  census  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  forms  ; but  his  death  the  same  year 
puts  an  end  to  it,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  it : but 
for  its  influence  as  to  the  place  of  our  Lord’s  birth 
it  would  not  have  been  recorded  at  all.  But  the 
Evangelist  knows  that,  as  soon  as  a census  ( airo - 
ypa<p7])  is  mentioned,  persons  conversant  with 
Jewish  history  will  think  at  once  of  the  census 
taken  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  or  about 
ten  years  later,  which  was  avowedly  a Roman 
census,  and  which  caused  at  first  some  resistance  in 
consequence  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  § 1).  The  second 
verse  therefore  means — “ No  census  was  actually 
completed  then,  and  I know  that  the  first  Roman 
census  was  that  which  followed  the  banishment  of- 
Archelaus ; but  the  decree  went  out  much  earlier, 
in  the  time  of  Herod.”  That  this  is  the  only  pos- 
sible explanation  of  so  vexed  a passage  cannot  of 
course  be  affirmed.®  But  it  will  bear  this  inter- 
pretation, and  upon  the  whole  evidence  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  denying  either  assertion  of  the 
Evangelist,  or  for  considering  them  irreconcileable. 
Many  writers  have  confounded  an  obscurity  with  a 
proved  inaccuracy.  The  value  of  this  census,  as  a 
fact  in  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  depends 
on  the  connexion  which  is  sought  to  be  established 
between  it  and  the  insurrection  which  broke  out 
under  Matthias  and  Judas,  the  son  of  Sariphaeus,  in 
the  last  illness  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  6,  § 1). 
If  the  insurrection  arose  out  of  the  census,  a point 
of  connexion  between  the  sacred  history  and  that  of 
Josephus  is  made  out.  Such  a connexion,  however, 
has  not  been  clearly  made  out  (see  Wieseler,  Ols- 
hausen,  and  others,  for  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
supposed  to  rest). 

The  age  of  Jesus  at  His  baptism  (Luke  iii.  23) 
affords  an  element  of  calculation.  “ And  Jesus 
Himself  began  to  be  about  (wael)  thirty  years  of 
age.”  Born  in  the  beginning  of  A.u.c.  750  (or 
the  end  of  749),  Jesus  would  be  thirty  in  the  be- 
ginning of  A.U.C.  780  (A. I).  27).  Greswell  is  pro- 
bably right  in  placing  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  the  first  Passover 
during  His  ministry  would  be  that  of  the  same 
year ; Wieseler  places  the  baptism  later,  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  the  same  year.  (On  the  sense 
of  apxfaei'os,  see  the  commentators.)  To  this  first 
Passover  after  the  baptism  attaches  a note  of  time 
which  will  confirm  the  calculations  already  made. 
“ Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
Temple  in  building  ((pKodo/x^Oi]),  and  wilt  Thou 
rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?”  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by 
Herod:  it  cannot  mean  the  second  Temple,  built 
after  the  captivity,  for  this  was  finished  in  twenty 
years  (b.c.  535  to  B.c.  515).  Herod,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11, 
§ 1),  began  to  reconstruct  the  Temple  on  a larger 
and  more  splendid  scale  (a.U.C.  734).  The  work 
was  not  finished  till  long  after  his  deajh,  till 
A.U.C.  818.  It  is  inferred  from  Josephus  (Ant. 
xv.  11,  § 5 & 6)  that  it  was  begun  in  the  month 


c See  a summary  of  the  older  theories  in  Kuinol 
(in  Luc.  ii.  2)  ; also  in  Meyer  (in  Luc.  ii.  2),  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  view,  espoused  by  many,  that 
Quirinus  was  now  a special  commissioner  for  this 
census  in  Syria  (-^yep. : rijs  Svpi'a?),  which  the  Greek 
will  not  bear.  But  if  the  theory  of  the  younger  Zumpt 
(see  above,  Cyrexius)  be  correct,  then  Quirinus  was 
twice  governor  of  Syria,  and  the  Evangelist  would 
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Cisleu,  A.u.c.  734.  And  if  the  Passover  at  which 
this  remark  was  made  was  that  of  A.U.C.  780, 
then  forty-five  years  and  some  months  have  elapsed, 
which,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning 
(p.  1072),  would  be  spoken  of  as  “forty  and  six 
years.” 

Thus  the  death  of  Herod  enables  us  to  fix  a 
boundary  on  one  side  to  the  calculations  of  our 
Lord’s  birth.  The  building  of  the  Temple,  for 
forty-six  years,  confirms  this,  and  also  gives  a 
boundary  on  the  other.  From  the  star  of  the  Magi 
nothing  conclusive  can  be  gathered,  nor  from  the 
census  of  Augustus.  One  datum  remains:  the 
commencement  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist 
is  connected  with  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  rule  of  Tiberius 
may  be  calculated  either  from  the  beginning  of  his 
sole  reign,  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  A.U.C.  767, 
or  from  his  joint  government  with  Augustus,  i.  e. 
from  the  beginning  of  A.u.c.  765.  In  the  latter 
case  the  fifteenth  year  would  correspond  with 
A.u.c.  779,  which  goes  to  confirm  the  rest  of  the 
calculations  relied  on  in  this  article. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  deduce  the  time 
of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  fact  that 
Zacharias  was  “ a priest  of  the  course  of  Abia : ’ 
(Luke  i.  5).  The  twenty-four  courses  of  priests 
sei’ved  in  the  Temple  according  to  a regular  weekly 
cycle,  the  order  of  which  is  known.  The  date  oi 
the  conception  of  John  would  be  about  fifteen 
months  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  if  the 
date  of  the  latter  be  A.u.c.  750,  then  the  former 
would  fall  in  A.u.c.  748.  Can  it  be  ascertained  in 
what  part  of  the  year  748  the  course  of  Abia  would 
be  on  duty  in  the  Temple?  The  Talmud  preserves 
a tradition  that  the  Temple  was  destroyed  by 
Titus,  A.D.  70,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Ab. 
Josephus  mentions  the  date  as  the  10th  of  Ab 
{Bel.  Jud.  vi.  4,  § 5 & 8).  Without  attempting  to 
follow  the  steps  by  which  these  are  reconciled,  it 
seems  that  the  “ course”  of  Jehoiarib  had  just 
entered  upon  its  weekly  duty  at  the  time  the 
Temple  was  destroyed.  Wieseler,  assuming  that 
the  day  in  question  would  be  the  same  as  the 
5th  of  August,  A.u.c.  823,  reckons  back  the 
weekly  courses  to  A.U.C.  748,  the  course  of  Je- 
hoiarib being  the  first  of  all  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7). 
“ It  follows,”  he  says,  “ that  the  ministration 
of  the  course  of  Abia,  74  years  10  months  and 
2 days,  or  (reckoning  19  intercalary  years)  27,335 
days,  earlier  (=162  hieratic  circles  and  119  days 
earlier),  fell  between  the  3rd  and  9th  of  October, 
A.u.c.  748.  Reckoning  from  the  10th  of  October, 
on  which  Zacharias  might  reach  his  house,  and 
allowing  nine  months  for  the  pregnancy  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  which  six  months  are  to  be  added  (Luke 
i.  26),  we  have  in  the  whole  one  year  and  three 
months,  which  gives  the  10th  of  January  as  tht 
date  of  Christ’s  birth.”  Greswell,  however,  from 
the  same  starting-point,  arrives  at  the  date  April 
5th ; and  when  two  writers  so  laborious  can  thus 
differ  in  their  conclusions,  we  must  rather  suspect 
the  soundness  of  their  method  than  their  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  it. 


here  refer  to  his  former  rule.  The  difficulty  is  that 
Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  1,  § 1)  mentions  that  Quirinus 
was  sent,  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  to  take 
a census.  Either  Zumpt  would  set  this  authority 
aside,  or  would  hold  that  Quirinus,  twice  governor, 
twice  made  a census ; which  is  scarcely  an  easiei 
hypothesis  than  some  others. 
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Similar  differences  will  be  found  amongst  eminent 
writers  in  every  part  of  the  chronology  of  the  Gos- 
pels. For  example,  the  birth  of  our  Lord  is  placed 
in  B.c.  1 by  Pearson  and  Hug ; B.C.  2 by  Scaliger ; 
B.C.  3 by  Baronius,  Calvisius,  Siiskind,  and  Paulus  ; 
B.c.  4 by  Lamy,  Bengel,  Anger,  Wieseler,  and 
Greswell;  B.c.  5 by  Usher  and  Petavius;  B.c.  7 
by  Ideler  and  Sanclemente.  And  whilst  the  cal- 
culations given  above  seem  sufficient  to  determine 
us,  with  Lamy,  Usher,  Petavius,  Bengel,  Wieseler, 
and  Gr.eswell,  to  the  close  of  B.C.  5,  or  early  part 
of  B.C.  4,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  these  researches,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  left  obscure  and  doubtful,  and  “ the 
weightier  matters  ” of  the  Gospel,  the  things  which 
directly  pertain  to  man’s  salvation.  The  silence  of 
the  inspired  writers,  and  sometimes  the  obscurity 
of  tneir  allusions  to  matters  of  time  and  place, 
haye  given  rise  to  disputation.  But  their  words 
admit  of  no  doubt  when  they  tell  us  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  that 
wicked  hands  crucified  and  slew  Him,  and  that  we 
and  all  men  must  own  Him  as  the  Lord  and 
Redeemer. 

Sources. — The  bibliography  of  the  subject  of  the 
Life  of  Jesus  has  been  most  fully  set  out  in  Hase, 
Leben  Jesu,  Leipsic,  1854,  4th  edition.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  rival  that  enormous  catalogue. 
The  principal  works  employed  in  the  present  article 
are  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  best-known  com- 
mentaries on  them,  including  those  of  Bengel,  Wet- 
stein,  Lightfoot,  DeWette,  Liicke,  Olshausen,  Stier, 
Alford,  Williams,  and  others  ; Neander,  Leben  Jesu 
(Hamburg,  1837),  as  against  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu 
(Tubingen,  1837),  also  consulted ; Stackhouse’s 
History  of  the  Bible ; Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel, \ cl.  v.,  Christ  us  (Gottingen,  1857);  Baum- 
garten,  Geschichte  Jesu  (Brunswick,  1859)  ; Krum- 
macher,  Der  Leidende  Christus  (Bielefeld,  1854). 
Upon  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  see  the  list  of 
works  given  under  Gospels  : the  principal  works 
used  for  the  present  article  have  been,  Wieseler, 
Chronologische  Synopse,  &c.,  Hamburg,  1843  ; 
Greswell’s  Harmony,  Prolegomena,  and  Disserta- 
tions, Oxford,  v.  y. ; two  papers  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1845  ; and  Clausen, 
Tabulae  Synopticae,  Havniae,  1829.  Special  works, 
such  as  Dean  Trench  on  the  Parables  and  on  the 
Miracles,  have  also  been  consulted  ; and  detached 
monographs,  sermons,  and  essays  in  periodicals. 
For  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  7th  edition  of 
Tichendorf’s  Gr.  Text  has  been  employed.  [W.  T.] 

JE'THER  prV).  1.  (’I oQ6p:  Jethro.)  Jethro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  is  so  called  in  Ex.  iv.  18 
and  the  margin  of  A.  V.,  though  in  the  Heb.-Sam. 
text  and  Sam.  version  the  reading  is  as  in 

the  Syriac  and  Targ.  Jon.,  one  of  Kennicott’s  MSS., 
and  a MS.  of  Targ.  Onk.,  No.  16  in  De  Rossi’s  col- 
lection. 

2.  (’I e0ep:  Jether.)  The  firstborn  of  Gideon’s 
seventy  sons,  who  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Jotham,  the  youngest,  slain  at  Ophrah  by  Abime- 
lech.  At  the  time  of  his  father’s  victorious  pursuit 
of  the  Midianites  and  capture  of  their  kings  he  was 
still  a lad  on  his  first  battle-field,  and  feared  to 
draw  his  sword  at  Gideon’s  bidding,  and  avenge,  as 
the  representative  of  the  family,  the  slaughter  of 
his  kinsmen  at  Tabor  (Judg.  viii.  20). 

3.  (’Ie0e>  in  1 K.  ii.  5,  32 ; ’Io0o>  in  1 Chr.  ii. 
17;  the  Alex.  MS.  has  ’I edep  in  both  passages: 
Tether.)  The  father  of  Amasa,  captain-general  of 
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Absalom’s  army.  Jether  is  merely  another  form 
of  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25),  the  latter  being  pro- 
bably a corruption.  He  is  described  in  1 Chr.  ii. 
17  as  an  Ishmaelite,  which  again  is  more  likely  to 
be  correct  than  the  “ Israelite”  of  the  Heb.  in 
2 Sam.  xvii.,  or  the  “ Jezreelite”  of  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  in  the  same  passage.  “ Ishmaelite  ” is  said 
by  the  author  of  the  Quacst.  Hebr.  in  lib.  Reg.  to 
have  been  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  but  there  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  MSS.  One  MS.  of  Chronicles 
reads  <£  Israelite,”  as  does  the  Targum,  which  adds 
that  he  was  called  Jether  the  Ishmaelite,  “ because 
he  girt  his  loins  with  the  sword,  to  help  David 
with  the  Arabs,  when  Abner  sought  to  drive  away 
David  and  all  the  race  of  Jesse,  who  were  not  pure 
to  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  on  account 
of  Ruth  the  Moabitess.”  According  to  Jarchi, 
Jether  was  an  Israelite,  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
Ishmael,  and  thence  acquired  his  surname,  like  the 
house  of  Obededom  the  Gittite.  Josephus  calls 
him  ’UQdpffys  (Ant.  vii.  10,  § 1).  He  married 
Abigail,  David’s  sister,  probably  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  family  of  Jesse  in  the  land  of  Moab,  under 
the  protection  of  its  king. 

4.  The  son  of  Jada,  a descendant  of  Hezron,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  32).  He  died  with- 
out children,  and  being  the  eldest  son  the  succession 
fell  to  his  brother’s  family. 

5.  The  son  of  Ezra,  whose  name  occurs  in  a 
dislocated  passage  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  17).  In  the  LXX.  the  name  is  repeated:  “and 
Jether  begat  Miriam,”  &c.  By  the  author  of  the 
Quaest.  Hebr.  in  Par.  he  is  said  to  have  been 
Aaron,  Ezra  being  another  name  for  Amram. 

6.  (’I eO^p  ; Alex.  ’Ie0ep.)  The  chief  of  a family 

of  warriors  of  the  line  of  Asher,  and  father  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  Ithran  in  the  preceding  verse.  One  of 
Kennicott’s  MSS.  and  the  Alex,  had  Jether  in  both 
cases.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JE'THETH  (HIV  : ’Ieflep : Jetheth),  one  of 
the  phylarchs  (A.  V.  “ dukes  ”)  who  came  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  40;  1 Chr.  i.  51),  enumerated  sepa- 
rately from  the  genealogy  of  Esau’s  children  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  “ according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names,”  and 
“ according  to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of 
their  possession”  (vers.  40-3).  This  record  of  the 
Edomite  phylarchs  may  point  specially  to  the  places 
and  habitations,  or  towns,  named  after,  or  occupied 
by,  them ; and  even  otherwise,  we  may  look  for 
some  trace  of  their  names,  after  the  custom  of  the 
wandering  tribes  to  leave  such  footprints  in  the 
changeless  desert.  Identifications  of  several  in  the 
list  have  been  proposed  : Jetheth,  as  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  has  not  been  yet  recovered.  He  may  how- 
ever be  probably  found  if  we  adopt  the  likely  sug- 
gestion of  Simonis,  DJV  = iYllV,  “a  nail,”  “a 
tent-pin,”  &c.  (and metaphorically  “a  prince,”  &e., 

as  being  stable,  firm)  = Arab.  with 

the  same  signification.  El-Wetideh,  (n.  of 

unity  of  the  former)  is  a place  in  Nejd,  said  to  be 
in  the  Dahnk  (see  Ishbak)  ; there  is  also  a place 
called  El-Wetid  ; and  El-Wet;ddt  (perhaps  pi.  ol 
the  first-named),  which  is  the  name  of  mountains 
belonging  to  Benee  ’Abd-Allah  Ibn  Ghatfan  (Ma- 
rasid,  s.  vv,).  [E.  S.  P.1 
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JETH'LAII  i.  e.  Jithla'n : M\a6d  ; 

Alex.  ’Ie0Aa:  Jethela),  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42),  named  with  Ajalon  and 
Thinmathah.  In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  mentioned, 
without  any  description  or  indication  of  position, 
as  ’Ie0Adi\  It  has  not  since  been  met  with,  even 
by  the  indefatigable  Tobler  in  his  late  Wandering 
in  that  district.  [G.j 

JE'THRO  (hrV,  i.  e.  Jithro : ’Ioflop),  called 
also  .Tether  and  Hobab  ; the  son  of  Reuel,  was 
priest  or  prince  of  Midian,  both  offices  probably 
being  combined  in  one  person.  Moses  spent  the 
forty  years  of  his  exile  from  Egypt  with  him, 
and  married  his  daughter  Zipporah.  By  the  advice 
of  Jethro,  Moses  appointed  deputies  to  judge  the 
congregation  and  share  the  burden  of  government 
with  himself  (Ex.  xviii.).  On  account  of  his  local 
knowledge  he  was  entreated  to  remain  with  the 
Israelites  throughout  their  journey  to  Canaan ; his 
room  however  was  supplied  by  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  supernaturally  indicated  the  places  for 
encamping  (Num.  x.  31,  33).  The  idea  conveyed 
by  the  name  of  Jethro  or  J ether  is  probably  that 
of  excellence ; and  as  Hobab  may  mean  beloved , it 
is  quite  possible  that  both  appellations  were  given 
to  the  same  person  for  similar  reasons.  That  the 
custom  of  having  more  than  one  name  was  common 
among  the  Jews  we  see  in  the  case  of  Benjamin, 
Benoni ; Solomon,  Jedidiah,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  said  in  Ex.  ii.  18  that  the  priest  of  Midian 
whose  daughter  Moses  married  was  Reuel ; after- 
wards, at  ch.  iii.  1,  he  is  called  Jethro,  as  also  in 
ch.  xviii. ; but  in  Num.  x.  29  “ Hobab  the  son  of 
Raguel  the  Midianite”  is  called  Moses’  father-in- 
law  : assuming  the  identity  of  Hobab  and  Jethro, 
we  must  suppose  that  “ their  father  Reuel,”  in  Ex. 
ii.  18,  was  really  their  grandfather,  and  that  the 
person  who  “ said,  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so 
soon  to-day?”  was  the  priest  of  ver.  16  : whereas, 
proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  Jethro  and  Hobab 
are  not  the  same  individual,  it  seems  difficult  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  Reuel,  Jethro,  Hobab, 
and  Moses.  The  hospitality,  freehearted  and  un- 
sought, which  Jethro  at  once  extended  to  the 
unknown  homeless  wanderer,  on  the  relation  of  his 
daughters  that  he  had  watered  their  flock,  is  a 
picture  of  Eastern  manners  no  less  true  than  lovely. 
We  may  perhaps  suppose  that  Jethro,  before  his 
acquaintance  with  Moses,  was  not  a worshipper  of 
the  true  Cod.  Traces  of  this  appear  in  the  delay 
which  Moses  had  suffered  to  take  place  with  respect 
to  the  circumcision  of  his  son  (Ex.  iv.  24-26) : 
indeed  it  is  even  possible  that  Zipporah  had  after- 
wards been  subjected  to  a kind  of  divorce  (Ex. 
xviii.  2,  fl'nte),  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  an  alien  creed,  but  that  growing  convictions 
were  at  work  in  the  mind  of  Jethro,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Israel’s  continued  prosperity,  till  at 
last,  acting  upon  these,  lie  brought  back  his  daugh- 
ter, and  declared  that  his  impressions  were  con- 
firmed, for  “ now  he  knew  that  the  Lord  was 
greater  than  all  gods,  for  in  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly,  he  was  above  them consequently 
we  are  told  that  “ Jethro,  Moses’  father-in-law, 
took  a burnt-offering  and  sacrifices  for  God:  and 
Aaron  came  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel  to  eat  bread 
with  Moses’  father-in-law  before  God  f’  as  though 
to  celebrate  the  event  of  his  conversion.  Whether 
or  not  the  account  given  at  Num.  x.  29-32  refers 
to  this  same  event,  the  narrative  at  Ex.  xviii.  27 
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coincides  with  Hobab’s  own  words  at  Num.  x.  30 ; 
and,  comparing  the  two,  we  may  suppose  that 
Moses  did  not  prevail  upon  his  father-in-law  to 
stay  with  the  congregation.  Calvin  (in  5 lib. 
Mosis  Comment.')  understands  ver.  31,  32  thus: 
“ Thou  hast  gone  with  us  hitherto,  and  hast  beei. 
to  us  instead  of  eyes,  and  now  what  profit  is  it  tc 
thee  if,  having  suffered  so  many  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties, thou  dost  not  go  on  with  us  to  inherit  the 
promised  blessing  ?”  And  Mat.  Henry  imagines  that 
Hobab  complied  with  this  invitation,  and  that  traces 
of  the  settlement  of  his  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  are  apparent  at  Judg.  i.  16  and  1 Sam. 
xv.  6.  Some,  and  among  them  Calvin,  take  Jethro 
and  Reuel  to  be  identical,  and  call  Hobab  the 
brother-in-law  of  Moses.  The  present  punctuation 
of  our  Bibles  does  not  warrant  this.  Why,  at 
Judg.  i.  16,  Moses’  father-in-law  is  called  '^p 
(Kenite,  comp.  Gen.  xv.  19),  or  why,  at  Num. 
xii.  1,  Zipporah,  if  it  be  Zipporah,  is  called  ]V!^3 
A.  V.  Ethiopian,  is  not  clear. 

The  Mohammedan  name  of  Jethro  is  Shoaib 
(Koran  7 and  11).  There  is  a tale  in  the  Midrash 
that  Jethro  was  a counsellor  of  Pharaoh,  who  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  slaughtering  the  Israelitish 
children,  and  consequently,  on  account  of  his  cle- 
mency, was  forced  to  flee  into  Midian,  but  was  re- 
warded by  becoming  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  (see 
Weil’s  Biblical  Legends , p.  93,  note).  [J ether*, 
Hobab.]  [S.  L.] 

JETUR  (“VTt3?  : ’Ieroop,  ’I errovp  ; ’I rovpaloi : 

Jethur),  Gen.  xxv.  15 ; 1 Chr.  i.  31,  v.  19. 
[Ituraea.] 

JEU'EL.  1.  (^K-TJP : ’lefjA  : Jeuel.)  A chief 

man  of  Judah,  one  of  the  Bene-Zerah;  apparently 
at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  ix.  6 ; comp.  2). 

2.  (reotrijA  ; Alex.  ’ieotrijA : Gebel.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Adonikam  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
Esdras  (1  Esdr.  viii.  39).  [Jeiel.] 

For  other  occurrences  of  this  name  see  Jeiel. 

JE'USH  : ’I eois,  ’ieouA,  ’lews,  ’laovs, 
’leds,  ’las,  ’I5tas,  ’leads : Jehus,  Jaus). 

1.  Son  of  Esau,  by  Aholibamah,  the  daughter 

of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
5,  14,  18  ; 1 Chr.  i.  35).  It  appears  from  Gen. 
xxxvi.  20-25,  that  Anah  is  a.  man’s  name  (not  a 
woman’s,  as  might  be  thought  from  ver.  2),  and, 
by  comparison  with  ver.  2,  that  the  Horites  were 
Hivites.  Jeusli  was  one  of  the  Edomitish  dukes 
(ver.  18).  The  Cethib  has  repeatedly  Jeish. 

2.  Head  of  a Benjamite  house,  which  existed  in  Da- 
vid’s time,  son  of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jediael,  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10,  11). 

3.  A Levite,  of  the  house  of  Shimei,  of  the 
family  of  the  Gershomites.  He  and  his  brother 
Beriah  were  reckoned  as  one  house  in  the  census  of 
the  Levites  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  10,  11). 

4.  Son  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  by  Abihail, 

the  daughter  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Jesse  (2  Chr.  xi. 
18,  19).  [A.  C.  H-.] 

JE'UZ  ’Ie/3ous,  Alex. : ’ieoJs,  Jehus), 

head  of  a Benjamite  house,  in  an  obscure  genealogy 
(1  Chr.  viii.  10),  apparently  son  of  Shaharaim  and 
Hodcsh  his  third  wife,  and  born  in  Moab.  f A.  C.  H.] 
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JEW  (H-irV1 ; ’IouSouos : Judaeus,  i.e.  Judaean  ; 

'I ovdcufa,  Esth.  viii.  17  ; loudaiirpSs,  2 Macc.  ii. 
21).  This  name  was  properly  applied  to  a memDer 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  twice  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  2 K.  xvi.  6,  xxv.  25,  and 
seven  times  in  the  later  chapters  of  Jeremiah  : Jer. 
xxxii.  12,  xxxiv.  9 (in  connexion  with  Hebrew), 
xxxviii.  19,  xl.  12,  xli.  3,  xliv.  1,  lii.  28.  After 
the  Return  the  word  received  a larger  application. 
Partly  from  the  predominance  of  the  members  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Judah  among  those  who  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  partly  from  the  identification 
of  Judah  with  the  religious  ideas  and  hopes  of  the 
people,  all  the  members  of  the  new  state  were 
called  Jews  (Judaeans),  and  the  name  was  extended 
to  the  remnants  of  the  race  scattered  through- 
out the  nations  (Dan.  iii.  8,  12 ; Ezr.  iv.  12, 
23,  &c. ; Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  16,  v.  1,  &c. ; Esth.  iii. 
4 ff.,  &c.  Cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  5,  §7,  euX^Orjaav  8e 
rb  ovofxa  (’I ovSaToi)  e£  ijs  rgxepas  avefirjaaj/  e/c 
BafivXcoi'os  airb  rrjs  ’lovba  (f>vkris  . . .). 

Under  the  name  of  “ Judaeans,”  the  people  of 
Israel  were  known  to  classical  writers.  The  most 
famous  and  interesting  notice  by  a heathen  writer 
is  that  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  2'ff. ; cf.  Orelli’s  Ex- 
cursus). The  trait  of  extreme  exclusiveness  with 
which  he  specially  charged  them  is  noticed  by  many 
other  writers  (Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103  ; Diod.  Sic.  Eel. 
34,  1 ; Quint.  Inst.  iii.  7,  21).  The  account  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  pp.  760  ff.)  is  more  favourable  (cf. 
Just,  xxxvi.  2),  but  it  was  impossible  that  a stranger 
could  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  Judaism 
as  a discipline  and  preparation  for  a universal  reli- 
gion (F.  C.  Meier,  Judaica  seuveterum  scriptorum 
profanorum  de  rebus  Judaicis  fragmenta,  Jenae, 
1832). 

The  force  of  the  title  ’I ovdaios  is  seen  particularly 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  While  the  other  Evan- 
gelists scarcely  ever  use  the  word  except  in  the  title 
“ King  of  the  Jews  ” (as  given  by  Gentiles), a St. 
John,  standing  within  the  boundary  of  the  Chris- 
tian age,  very  rarely  uses  any  other  term  to  describe 
the  opponents  of  our  Lord.  The  name,  indeed,  ap- 
peared at  the  close  of  the  apostle’s  life  to  be  the  true 
antithesis  to  Christianity,  as  describing  the  limited 
and  definite  form  of  a national  religion  ; but  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  faith,  it  was 
contrasted  with  Greek  ("EAAtj//)  as  implying  an 
outward  covenant  with  God  (Rom.  i.  16  ; ii.  9, 
10;  Col.  iii.  11,  &c.).  In  this  sense  it  was  of 
wider  application  than  Hebrew,  which  was  the 
correlative  of  Hellenist  [Hellenist],  and  marked 
a division  of  language  subsisting  within  the  entire 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  less  expressive  than 
Israelite,  which  brought,  out  with  especial  clearness 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  children  of  Jacob 
(2  Cor.  xi.  22  ; John  i.  47  ; 1 Macc.  i.  43,  53,  and 
often). 

The  history  of  Judaism  is  divided  by  Jost— the 
most  profound  writer  who  has  investigated  it — into 
two  great  eras,  the  first  extending  to  the  close  of 
the  collections  of  the  oral  laws,  536  B.c. — 600 
a.d.  : the  second  reaching  to  the  present  time.  Ac  - 
cording to  this  view  the  first  is  the  period  of  original 
development,  the  second  of  formal  construction ; 
the  one  furnishes  the  constituent  elements,  the  second 
the  varied  shape  of  the  present  faith.  But  as  far 
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as  Judaism  was  a great  stage  in  the  Divine  revela 
tion,  its  main  interest  closes  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  70  a.d.  From  that  date  its  pre- 
sent living  force  was  stayed,  and  its  history  is  a 
record  of  the  human  shapes  in  which  the  Divine 
truths  of  earlier  times  were  enshrined  and  hidden. 
The  old  age  (alcov)  passed  away,  and  the  new  age 
began  when  the  Holy  City  was  finally  wrested  from 
its  citizens  and  the  worship  of  the  temple  closed. 

Yet  this  shorter  period  from  the  Return  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  pregnant  with  great 
changes.  Four  different  dynasties  in  succession 
directed  the  energies  and  influenced  the  character  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  dominion  of  Persia  (536- 
333  B.c.),  of  Greece  (333-167  B.c.),  of  the  As- 
monaeans  (167-63  B.C.),  of  the  Herods  (40  B.C., 
70  A.D.)  sensibly  furthered  in  various  ways  the  disci- 
pline of  the  people  of  God,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
final  revelation.  An  outline  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  several  periods  is  given  in  other  articles . 
Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  supremacy  of  Persia 
was  marked  by  the  growth  of  organisation,  order, 
ritual  [Cyrus  ; Dispersion  of  the  Jews],  that 
of  Greece  by  the  spread  of  liberty,  and  speculation 
[Alexander;  Alexandria;  Hellenists], 
that  of  the  Asmonaeans  by  the  strengthening  of 
independence  and  faith  [Maccabees],  that  of  the 
Herods  by  the  final  separation  of  the  elements  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  dominion  into  antagonistic 
systems  [Herod]  ; and  so  at  length  the  inheritance 
of  six  centuries,  painfully  won  in  times  of  exhaustion 
and  persecution  and  oppression,  was  transferred  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Christian  Church.  [B.  F.  W.] 
JEWEL.  [Precious  Stones.] 

JEWESS  (TouSata : Judaea),  a woman  of 
Hebrew  birth,  without  distinction  of  tribe  (Acts 
xvi.  1,  xxiv.  24).  It  is  applied  in  the  former 
passage  to  Eunice  the  mother  of  Timothy,  who  was 
unquestionably  of  Hebrew  origin  (comp.  2 Tim.  iii. 
15),  and  in  the  latter  to  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Felix 
and  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

JEWISH  (’[ovSaiK^s : Judaicus),  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Jews : an  epithet  applied  to  the  Rabbinical 
legends  against  which  the  elder  apostle  warns  his 
younger  brother  (Tit.  i.  14). 

JEWRY  (^-irP:  ’lovdaia : Judaea),  the  same 
word  elsewhere  rendered  Judah  and  Judaea.  It 
occurs  but  once  in  the  O.  T.,  Dan.  v.  13,  in  which 
verse  the  Hebrew  is  translated  both  by  Judah  and 
Jewry:  the  A.  Y.  retaining  the  latter  as  it  stands 
in  Coverdale,  Tyndale,  and  the  Geneva  Bible.  The 
variation  possibly  arose  from  a too  faithful  imitation 
of  the  Vulg.,  which  has  Juda  and  Judaea.  Jewry 
comes  to  us  through  the  Norman-French,  and  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Old  English.  It  is  found 
besides  in  1 Esd.  i.  32,  ii.  4,  iv.  49,  v.  7,  8,  57, 
vi.  1,  viii.  81,  ix.  3;  Bel,  33;  2 Macc.  x.  24: 
Luke  xxiii.  5 ; John  vii.  1. 

JEZANI'AH  (!|rn_r  : ’E (ovlas  ; Alex.  ’Iefr- 
vias  in  Jer.  xl.  8 : iTJU  ; ’A^optas  in  Jer.  xlii.  1 : 
Jezonias),  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  the  Maachathite, 
and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces,  who  had 
escaped  from  Jerusalem  during  the  final  attack  of 
the  beleaguering  army  of  the  Chaldaeans.  In  the 
consequent  pursuit,  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  Zedekiah,  the  army  was  scattered  from  him  and 


a The  exceptions  are,  Matt,  xxviii.  15  (a  note  of 
the  Evangelist  of  later  date  than  the  substance  of  the 


Gospel) ; Mark  vii.  3 (a  similar  note)  ; Luke  vii.  3 
xxiii.  51. 
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dispersed  throughout  the  open  country  among  the  ! 
neighbouring  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  watching 
from  thence  the  progress  of  events.  When  the 
Babylonians  had  departed,  Jezaniah,  with  the  men 
under  his  command,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
returned  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  In  the  events 
which  followed  thft  assassination  of  that  officer 
Jezaniah  took  a prominent  part.  He  joined  Jo- 
hanan  in  the  pursuit  of  Ishmael  and  his  murderous 
associates,  and  in  the  general  consternation  and  dis- 
trust which  ensued  he  became  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  migration  into  Egypt,  so  strongly 
opposed  by  Jeremiah.  Indeed  in  their  interview 
with  the  prophet  at  the  Khan  of  Chimham,  when 
words  ran  high,  Jezaniah  (there  called  Azariah) 
was  apparently  the  leader  in  the  dispute,  and  for 
once  took  precedence  of  Johanan  (Jer.  xliii.  2). 
In  2 K.  xxv.  23  he  is  called  Jaazaniah,  in  which 
form  the  name  was  easily  corrupted  into  Azariah, 
or  Zeehariah,  as  one  MS.  of  the  LXX.  reads  it. 
The  Syriac  and  Josephus  follow  the  Hebrew.  In 
the  LXX.  his  father's  name  is  Maaseiah. 

JEZ'EBEL  (^nPK ; LXX.  and  N.  T.  ’IeC«- 

; Joseph.  ’uCafiaKri  ; Jezabel : probably  a 
name,  like  Agnes,  signifying  “ chaste,”  sine  coita, 
Gesenius  in  voc.),  wife  of  Ahah,  king  of  Israel, 
and  mother  of  Athaliah,  queen  of  Judah,  and 
Ahaziah  and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel.3  She  was 
a Phoenician  princess,  daughter  of  “ Ethbaal  king 
of  the  Zidonians”  (or  Ithobal  king  of  the  Syrians 
and  Sidonians,  Menander  apud  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
13,  § 2 ; c.  Apion,  i.  18).  Her  marriage  with  Ahab 
was  a turning  point  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Not 
only  was  the  union  with  a Canaanitish  wife  unpre- 
cedented in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  queen  gave  additional  force  and  sig- 
nificance to  what  might  else  have  been  regarded 
merely  as  a commercial  and  political  measure, 
natural  to  a king  devoted,  as  was  Ahab,  to  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  splendour  of  regal  luxury. 
She  was  a woman  in  whom,  with  the  reckless  and 
licentious  habits  of  an  Oriental  queen,  were  united 
the  sternest  and  fiercest  qualities  inherent  in  the 
Phoenician  people.  The  royal  family  of  Tyre  was 
remarkable  at  that  time  both  for  its  religious  fana- 
ticism and  its  savage  temper.  Her  father  Ethbaal 
united  with  his  royal  office  the  priesthood  of  the 
goddess  Astarte,  and  had  come  to  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor  Phelles  (Jos.  c.  Ap. 
i.  18).  The  next  generation  included  within  itself 
Sichaeus,  or  Matgenes,  king  and  priest  of  Baal,  the 
murderer  Pygmalion,  and  Elisa  or  Dido,  foundress 
of  Carthage  ( ib .).  Of  this  stock  came  Jezebel. 

In  her  hands  her  husband  became  a mere  puppet 
(IK.  xxi.  25).  Even  after  his  death,  through 
the  reigns  of  his  sons,  her  influence  was  the  evil 
genius  of  the  dynasty.  Through  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  Athaliah  with  the  king  of  Judah, 
it  extended  even  to  the  rival  kingdom.  The 
wild  licence  of  her  life,  the  magical  fascination  of 
her  arts  or  of  her  character,  became  a proverb  in 
the  nation  (2  K.  ix.  22).  Long  afterwards  her 
name  lived  as  the  byword  for  all  that  was  execrable, 


a Amongst  the  Spanish  Jews  the  name  of  Jezebel 
was  given  to  Isabella  “ the  Catholic,”  in  consequence 
of  the  detestation  in  which  her  memory  was  held  as 
their  persecutor  (Ford’s  Handbook  of  Spain,  2nd  ed. 
p.  486).  Whether  the  name  Isabella  was  originally 
connected  with  that  of  Jezebel  is  doubtful. 

b According  to  the  reading  of  A.  B.  and  the  older 


and  in  the  Apocalypse  it  is  given  to  a church  or  an 
individual1*  in  Asia  Minor,  combining  in  like  manner 
fanaticism  and  profligacy  (Rev.  ii.  20).  If  we  mav 
trust  the  numbers  of  the  text,  she  must  have  mar- 
ried Ahab  before  his  accession.  He  reigned  22 
years  ; and  1 2 years  from  that  time  her  grandson 
Ahaziah  was  21  years  of  age.  Her  daughter  Atha- 
liah must  have  been  born  therefore  at  least  37 
years  before. 

The  first  effect  of  her  influence  was  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  the  Phoenician  worship  on  a 
grand  scale  in  the  court  of  Ahab.  At  her  table 
were  supported  no  less  than  450  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi.  31,  32,  xviii. 
19).  The  prophets  of  Jehovah,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  found  their  chief  refuge  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  were  attacked  by  her  orders  and  put  to 
the  sword  (1  K.  xviii.  13 ; 2 K.  ix.  7).  When  at 
last  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Elijah,  rose 
against  her  ministers,  and  slaughtered  them  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  and  when  Ahab  was  terrified  into 
submission,  she  alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind  ; 
and  when  she  received  in  the  palace  of  Jezreel  the 
tidings  that  her  religion  was  all  but  destroyed 
(1  K.  xix.  1),  her  only  answer  was  one  of  those 
fearful  vows  which  have  made  the  leaders  of  Semitic 
nations  so  terrible  whether  for  good  or  evil — ex- 
pressed in  a message  to  the  very  man  who,  as  it 
might  have  seemed  but  an  hour  before,  had  her 
life  in  his  power: — “ As  surely  as  thou  art  Elijah 
and  as  I am  Jezebel  (LXX.),  so  may  God  do  to 
me  and  more  also,  if  by  this  time  to-morrow  I 
make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them” 
(1  K.  xix.  2).  Elijah,  who  had  encountered  un- 
daunted the  king  and  the  whole  force  of  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal,  “ feared  ” (LXX.)  the  wrath  of  the 
awful  queen,  and  fled  for  his  life  beyond  the 
furthest  limits  of  Israel  (1  K.  xix.  3).  [Elijah.] 

The  next  instance  of  her  power  is  still  more 
characteristic  and  complete.  When  she  found  her 
husband  cast  down  by  his  disappointment  at  being 
thwarted  by  Naboth,  she  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands,  with  a spirit  which  reminds  us  of 
Clvtemnestra  or  Lady  Macbeth.  “ Dost  thou  now 
govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ? (play  the  king, 
iroiels  fiacriXea.  LXX).  Arise  and  eat  bread  and 
let  thine  heart  be  merry,  and  I will  give  thee 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  ” (1  K.  xxi. 
7).  She  wrote  a warrant  in  Ahab’s  name,  and 
sealed  it  with  his  seal.  It  was  couched  in  the 
official  language  of  the  Israelite  law— a solemn 
fast — witnesses — a charge  of  blasphemy — the  au- 
thorized punishment  of  stoning.  To  her,  and  not 
to  Ahab,  was  sent  the  announcement  that  the  royal 
wishes  were  accomplished  (IK.  xxi.  14),  and  she 
bade  her  husband  go  and  take  the  vacant  property ; 
and  on  her  accordingly  fell  the  prophet’s  curse,  as 
well  as  on  her  husband  (1  K.  xxi.  23). 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  for  a long  period.  But 
she  survived  Ahab  by  14  years,  and  still,  as  queen- 
mother  (after  the  Oriental  custom),  was  a great 
personage  in  the  court  of  her  sons,  and,  as  such, 
became  the  special  mark  for  vengeance  when  Jehu 
advanced  against  Jezreel  to  overthrow  the  dynasty 


versions,  it  is  tt\v  yvvaUa  crov,  “ thy  wife.”  In  that 
case  she  must  be  the  wife  of  the  “ angel ;”  and  the 
expression  would  thus  confirm  the  interpretation 
which  makes  “ the  angel  ” to  be  the  bishop  or  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Church  of  Thyatira ; and  this 
woman  would  thus  he  his  wife. 
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ot  Ahab.  “ What  peace  so  long  as  the  whoredoms 
of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  are  so 
many?”  (2  K.  ix.  22).  But  in  that  supreme 
hour  of  her  house  the  spirit  of  the  aged  queen 
rose  within  her,  equal  to  the  dreadful  emergency. 
She  was  in  the  palace,  which  stood  by  the  gate  of 
the  city,  overlooking  the  approach  from  the  east. 
Beneath  lay  the  open  space  under  the  city  walls. 
She  determined  to  face  the  destroyer  of  her  family, 
whom  she  saw  rapidly  advancing  in  his  chariot.*1 
She  painted  her  eyelids  in  the  Eastern  fashion  with 
antimony,  so  as  to  give  a darker  border  to  the 
eyes,  and  make  them  look  larger  and  brighter 
(Keil),  possibly  in  order  to  induce  Jehu,  after 
the  manner  of  eastern  usurpers,  to  take  her,  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,  for  his  wife,b  but  more 
probably  as  the  last  act  of  regal  splendour.  She 
*.ired  (“made  good”)  her  head,  and,  looking  down 
upon  him  from  the  high  latticed  window  in  the 
tower  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  6,  § 4),  she  met  him  by  an 
allusion  tc  a former  act  of  treason  in  the  history  of 
her  adopted  country,  which  conveys  a different  ex- 
pression, according  as  we  take  one  or  other  of  the 
different  interpretations  given  to  it.  (1)  “ Was 
there  peace  to  Zimri,  who  slew  his  ‘ lord  ’ ?”  as 
if  to  remind  Jehu,  now  in  the  fulness  of  his  tri- 
umph, how  Omri,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which 
he  was  destroying,  had  himself  come  into  power 
as  the  avenger  of  Zimri,  who  had  murdered  Baasha, 
as  he  now  had  murdered  Jehoram : or  (2)  a direct 
address  to  Jehu,  as  a second  Zimri : — “ Is  it 
peace?”  (following  up  the  question  of  her  son  in 
2 K.  ix.  21).  “ Is  it  peace,  0 Zimri,  slayer  of  his 

lord?”  (So  Keil  and  LXX.  J)  Elprjvrj  Zafifiol 
6 (povevT'fjs  tov  Kvpiov  avrov ;)  Or  (3)  “ Peace 
to  Zimri,  who  slew  his  ‘lord’” — (according  to 
Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  6,  § 4,  Ka\bs  dovXos  6 air o- 
KTeiuas  rbv  becnroT^v) — which  again  may  be 
taken  either  as  an  ironical  welcome,  or  (according 
to  Ewald,  iii.  i66,  260)  as  a reminder  that  as 
Zimri  had  spared  the  seraglio  of  Baasha,  so  she 
was  prepared  to  welcome  Jehu.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  Jezebel,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  details 
of  the  history  of  Zimri,  would  lead  us  rather  to 
adopt  the  sterner  view  of  her  speech.  Jehu  looked 
up  from  his  chariot — and  his  answer,  again,  is 
variously  given  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  In  the  former  he  exclaims,  “ Who  art  thou  ? 
— Come  down  to  me.”  In  the  latter,  “ Who  is 
on  my  side,  who  ?”  In  either  case  the  issue  is 
the  same.  Two  or  three  eunuchs  of  the  royal 
harem  show  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and  at  his 
command  dashed0  the  ancient  princess  down  from 
the  chamber.  She  fell  immediately  in  front  of 
the  conqueror’s  chariot.  The  blood  flew  from  her 
mangled  corpse  over  the  palace-wall  behind,  and 
over  the  advancing  horses  in  front.  The  merciless 
destroyer  passed  on ; and  the  last  remains  of  life 
were  trampled  out  by  the  horses’  hoofs.  The  body 
was  left  in  that  open  space  called  in  modern  Eastern 
language  “ the  mounds,”  where  offal  is  thrown 
from  the  city-walls.  The  dogs  of  Eastern  cities, 
which  prowl  around  these  localities,  and  which  the 
present  writer  met  on  this  very  spot  by  the  modern 
village  which  occupies  the  site  of  Jezreel,  pounced 
upon  this  unexpected  prey.  Nothing  was  left  by 
them  but  the  hard  portions  of  the  human  skele- 


* A graphic  conception  of  this  scene  occurs  in 
Racine’s  Athalie,  Act  II.  Sc.  5. 

6 According  to  the  explanation  of  S.  Ephrem 
Syrus  ad  loe. 
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ton,  the  skull,  the  hands,  and  the  feet.  Such  was 
the  sight  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  messengers  cf 
Jehu,  whom  he  had  sent  from  his  triumphal  ban- 
quet, struck  with  a momentary  feeling  of  com- 
passion for  the  fall  of  so  much  greatness.  “ Ho, 
see  now  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is 
a king’s  daughter.”  When  he  heard  the  fate  of  the 
body,  he  exclaimed  in  words  which  no  doubt  were 
long  remembered  as  the  epitaph  of  the  greatest  and 
wickedest  of  the  queens,  of  Israel — “ This  is  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  which  He  spake  by  His  servant 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying,  In  the  portion*1  of  Jez- 
reel shall  ‘ the  ’ dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel ; and 
the  carcase  of  Jezebel  shall  be  as  dung  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ; so  that  they  shall  not  say,  This  is 
Jezebel”  (2  K.  ix.  36,  37).  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEZE'LUS  (’Ie$?A.os  : Zecholeus).  1.  The 
same  as  Jahaziel  (1  Esd.  viii.  32). 

2.  ( Jehelus .)  Jehiel,  the  father  of  Obadiah 
(1  Esd.  viii.  35). 

JE'ZER  ("l^  : ’Icradap  in  Gen.  xlvi.  24  : 
Tecrep,  Num.  xxvi.  49,  Alex.  ’I effpl  ; ’Acr^p, 

1 Chr.  vii.  13,  Alex.  2adp : Jeser ),  the  third  son 
of  Napbtali,  and  father  of  the  family  of  the  Jezer- 
ites,  who  were  numbered  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 

JEZ'IAH  (iT'-P  : ’A(Ta  : Jezid ),  properly  Yiz- 
ziyyah,  a descendant  of  Parosh,  and  one  of  those 
among  the  laymen  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
who  had  married  strange  wives,  and  at  Ezra’s 
bidding  had  promised  to  put  them  away  (Ezr.  x. 
25).  In  1 Esd.  ix.  26  he  is  called  Eddias.  The 
Syriac  of  Ezra  reads  Jezaniah. 

JEZI'EL  (^Nir,  Keri  which  is  the 

reading  of  some  MSS. : ’I&>r?A  ; MS.  Fred.  Aug. 
’A (ifa  : Jaziel ),  one  of  the  skilled  Benjamite 
archers  or  slingers  who  joined  David  in  his  retreat 
at  Ziklag.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Azmaveth 
of  Bahurim,  one  of  David’s  heroes  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 
In  the  Syriac  Jeziel  is  omitted,  and  the  sons  of 
Azmaveth  are  there  Pelet  and  Berachah. 

JEZLI'AH  : Tefrf  as,  Alex.  Te^Xta), 

one  of  a long  list  of  Benjamite  heads  of  houses, 
sons  of  Elpaal,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
viii.  18).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEZO'AR  : 2aap : Isaar ),  the  son  of 

Helah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Asher,  the  father  or" 
founder  of  Tekoa,  and  posthumous  son  of  Hezron 
(1  Chr.  iv.  7).  The  Keri  has  "IPIVI  “and  Zohar,” 
which  was  followed  by  the  LXX.  and  by  the  A.  V. 
of  1611. 

JEZRAHI'A  H (rVmD  : omitted  in  Yat.  MS., 
Alex.  ’I e(oip,  andMS. Fred.  Aug. Teonas : Jezraid), 
a Levite,  the  leader  of  the  choristers  at  the  solemn 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  42).  The  singers  had  built  themselves 
villages  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  the  Oasis  of 
the  Jordan,  and  with  the  minstrels  they  gathered 
themselves  together  at  the  first  summons  to  keep 
the  dedication  with  gladness. 

JEZ  REEL  : ’Ie^pa^A  ; Alex.  ’Ie£- 

peai jA  and  ’le(pir]\ : Jezrahel),  according  to  the 
received  text,  a descendant  of  the  father  or  founder 
of  Etam,  of  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3).  But 

c “ dash,”  as  from  a precipice  (Ps.  cxli.  6). 

**  p'pn,  “smooth  field.” 
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as  the  verse  now  stands,  we  must  stippiy  some  such 
word  as  “families;”  “ these  (are  the  families  of) 
the  father  of  Etam.”  Both  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
read  '33,  “ sons,”  for  '3X,  “ father,”  and  six  of 
Kenmcott’s  MSS.  have  the  same,  while  in  two 
of  De  Rossi’s  the  readings  are  combined.  The 
Syriac  is  singularly  different  from  all: — “And 
these  are  the  sons  of  Aminodob,  Achizar’el,  &c., 
Neshmo,  and  Dibosh,”  the  last  clause  of  ver.  3 
being  entirely  omitted.  But,  although  the  Syriac 
text  of  the  Chronicles  is  so  corrupt  as  to  be  of  little 
authority  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  genealogy  in  vers.  3,  4 is  so  confused  as  to  be 
attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
Tremellius  and  Junius  regard  Etam  as  the  proper 
name  of  a person,  and  Jezreel  as  one  of  his  sons, 
while  Berth eau  considers  them  both  names  of  places. 
The  Targum  on  Chron.  has,  “ And  these  are  the 
Rabbis  dwelling  at  Etam,  Jezreel,”  &c.  In  ver.  4 
Hur  is  referred  to  as  the  ancestor  of  this  branch  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore,  if  the  present  text 
be  adopted,  we  must  read,  “ and  these,  viz.  Abi- 
Etam,  Jezreel,”  &c.  But  the  probability  is  that  in 
ver.  3 a clause  has  been  omitted.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEZ'REEL  (^XjnT) ; LXX.  ’IeopaeA;  Joseph. 

'UapariAa,  Ant.  viii.  13,  § 6,  ’IeopaeAa,  Ant.  ix. 
6,  § 4,  ’I (,apa,a  -Ant.  viii.  15,  § 4,  6 ; 'EabprjAco/ii, 
or  'Eadp^Acov,  Jud.  i.  8,  iv.  6 ; 'EaSpAyAa,  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  in  Onomasticon,  voce  Jezrael,  Latinized 
into  Stradela.  See  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  Itin. 
Hierosol.  p.  586.)  Its  modern  name  is  Zerin , which 
is  in  fact  the  same  word,  and  which  first  appears  in 
William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  26)  as  Gerin  (Gerinum),  and 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  as  Zarzin.  The  history  of  the 
identification  of  these  names  is  well  given  in  Robin- 
son, B.  R.  1st  Ed.  iii.  163, 165,  and  is  curious  as  an 
example  of  the  tenacity  of  a local  tradition,  in  spite 
of  the  carelessness  of  modern  travellers. 

The  name  is  used  in  2 Sam.  ii.  9 and  (?)  iv.  4, 
and  Hos.  i.  5,  for  the  valley  or  plain  between  Gilboa 
and  Little  Hermon ; and  to  this  plain,  in  its  widest 
extent,  the  general  form  of  the  name  Esdraelon  (first 
used  in  Jud.  i.  8)  has  been  applied  in  modern  times. 
It  is  probably  from  the  richness  of  the  plain  that 
the  name  is  derived,  “ God  has  sown,”  “ God’s 
sowing.”  For  the  events  connected  with  this  great 
battle-field  of  Palestine,  see  Esdraelon. 

In  its  more  limited  sense,  as  applied  to  the  city, 
4 it  first  appears  in  Josh.  xix.  18,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a city  of  Issachar,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chesulloth  and  Shunem  : and  it  had  citizens  (1  K. 
xxi.  1-3),  elders,  and  nobles  of  its  own  (1  K.  xxi. 
8-11).  But  its  historical  importance  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Ahab  ; who  chose  it  for  his  chief  residence, 
as  Omri  had  chosen  Samaria,  and  Baasha  Tirzah. 

The  situation  of  the  modem  village  of  Zerin  still 
remains  to  show  the  fitness  of  his  choice.  It  is  on 
one  of  the  gentle  swells  which  rise  out  of  the  fertile 
plain  of  Esdraelon  ; but  with  two  peculiarities  which 
mark  it  out  from  the  rest.  One  is  its  strength. 
On  the  N.E.  the  hill  presents  a steep  rocky  descent 
of  at  least  100  feet  (Robinson,  1st  Ed.  iii.  162).  The 
other  is  its  central  locality.  It  stands  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  middle  branch  of  the  three  eastern  forks 
of  the  plain,  and  looks  straight  towards  the  wide 
western  level ; thus  commanding  the  view  towards 
the  Jordan  on  the  east  (2  K.  ix.  17),  and  visible 
from  Carmel  on  the  west  (1  K.  xviii.  46). 


In  the  neighbourhood,  or  within  the  town  pro* 
bably,  was  a temple  and  grove  of  Astarte,  with  an 
establishment  of  400  priests  supported  by  Jezebel 
(1  K.  xvi.  33 ; 2 K.  x.  11).  The  palace  of  Ahab 
(1  K.  xxi.  1,  xviii.  46),  probably  containing  his 
“ ivory  house  ” (1  K.  xxii.  39),  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  forming  part  of  the  city  wall  (comp. 
1 K.  xxi.  1 ; 2 K.  ix.  25,  30,  33).  The  seraglio, 
in  which  Jezebel  lived,  was  on  the  city  wall,  and 
had  a high  window  facing  eastward  (2  K.  ix.  30). 
Close  by,  if  not  forming  part  of  this  seraglio  (as 
Josephus  supposes,  <tt a<ra  ini  rod  n vpyov,  Ant. 
ix.  6,  § 4),  was  a watch-tower,  on  which  a sentinel 
stood,  to  give  notice  of  arrivals  from  the  disturbed 
district  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  K.  ix.  17).  This 
watch-tower,  well-known  as  “ the  tower  in  Jezreel,” 
may  possibly  have  been  the  tower  or  “migdol” 
near  which  the  Egyptian  army  was  encamped  in  the 
battle  between  Necho  and  Josiah  ( Herod . ii.  159). 
An  ancient  square  tower  which  stands  amongst  the 
hovels  of  the  modern  village  may  be  its  representative. 
The  gateway  of  the  city  on  the  east  was  also  the 
gateway  of  the  palace  (2  K.  ix.  34).  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  gateway,  and  under  the  city  wall, 
was  an  open  space,  such  as  existed  before  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Bethshan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12),  and  is 
usually  found  by  the  walls  of  Eastern  cities,  under 
the  name  of  “ the  mounds  ” (see  Arabian  Nights, 
passim ),  whence  the  dogs,  the  scavengers  of  the 
East,  prowled  in  search  of  offal  (2  K.  ix.  25). 
Here  Jezebel  met  with  her  end  (2  K.  ix.  35). 
[Jezebel.]  A little  further  East,  but  adjoining  to 
the  royal  domain  (1  K.  xxi.  1),  was  a smooth  tract  of 
land  cleared  out  of  the  uneven  valley  (2  K.  i.  25), 
which  belonged  to  Naboth,  a citizen  of  Jezreel 
(2  K.  ix.  1),  by  an  hereditary  right  (1  K.  xxi.  3) ; 
but  the  royal  grounds  were  so  near  that  it  would 
have  been  easily  turned  into  a garden  of  herbs  for 
the  royal  use  (2  K.  xxi.  2).  Here  Elijah  met 
Ahab,  Jehu,  and  Bidkar  (1  K.  xxi.  17)  ; and  here 
Jehu  met  Joram  and  Ahaziah  (2  K.  x.  21,  25). 
[Elijah  ; Jehu.]  Whether  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 
was  here  or  at  Samaria  is  a doubtful  question. 
[Naboth.] 

Still  in  the  same  eastern  direction  are  two 
springs,  one  12  minutes  from  the  town,  the  other 
20  minutes  (Robinson,  1st  Ed.  iii.  167).  This  latter 
spring  “ flows  from  under  a sort  of  cavern  in  the 
wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  forms  the 
base  of  Gilboa.  The  water  is  excellent ; and  issuing 
from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads  out  ait  once 
into  a fine  limpid  pool,  40  or  50  feet  in  diameter, 
full  of  fish”  (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii.  168).  This  pro- 
bably, both  from  its  size  and  situation,  was  known 
as  “ the  Spring  of  Jezreel  ” (mistranslated 
A.  V.  “ a fountain,”  1 Sam.  xxix.  1),  where  Saul 
was  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa ; and 
probably  the  same  as  the  spring  of  “ Harod,” 
where  Gideon  encamped  before  his  night  attack  on 
the  Midianites,  (Judg.  vii.  1,  mistranslated  A.  V. 
“ the  well  ”).  The  name  of  Harod,  “ trembling,” 
probably  was  taken  from  the  “ trembling”  of  Gi- 
deon’s army  (Judg.  vii.  3).  It  was  the  scene  of 
successive  encampments  of  the  Crusaders  and  Sa- 
racens ; and  was  called  by  the  Christians  Tubania, 
and  by  the  Arabs  Ain  Jalud,  “ the  spring  of 
Goliath”  (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii.  69).  This  last  name, 
which  it  still  bears,  is  derived  from  a tradition  men- 
tioned by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  that  here  David 


a In  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  13,  § 6,  it  is  called  ’IetrpdijAa, 
’I^aoov  7ro.\t«r ; in  viii.  13,  § 7,  ’Ifdpov  ttoAi;  singly ; in 


viii.  15,  § 4,  6,  *I£apa.  Various  readings  are  given  of 
'Ie£apa,  Axdpov,  'Agapov,  ’A£dpa 
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Killed  Goliath.  The  tradition  may  be  a confused 
reminiscence  of  many  battles  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
hood (Ritter,  Jordan , 416)  ; or  the  word  may  be  a 
corruption  of  “ Gilead,”  supposing  that  to  be  the 
ancient  name  of  Gilboa,  and  thus  explaining  Judg.  vii. 
3,  “ depart  from  Mount  Gilead  ” (Schwarz,  334). 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §4,  6),  this 
Epring,  and  the  pool  attached  to  it,  was  the  spot 
where  Naboth  and  his  sons  were  executed,  where 
the  dogs  and  swine  licked  up  their  blood  and  that 
of  Ahab,  and  where  the  harlots  bathed  in  the  blood- 
stained water  (LXX).  But  the  natural  inference 
from  the  present  text  of  1 K.  xxii.  38  makes  the 
scene  of  these  events  to  be  the  pool  of  Samaria. 
[See  Naboth.] 

With  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  of 
Jezreel  departed.  No  other  king  is  described  as 
living  there,  and  the  name  was  so  deeply  associated 
with  the  family  of  its  founder,  that  when  the  Divine 
retribution  overtook  the  house  of  their  destroyer, 
the  eldest  child  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  was  to 
be  a living  witness  of  the  coming  vengeance,  was 
called  “ Jezreel “ for  I will  avenge  the  blood  of 
Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu  ...  and  at  that 
day  I will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley 
of  J ezreel  / . . . and  great  shall  be  the  day  of  Jez- 
reel ” (Hos.  i.  4,  5,  11).  And  then  out  of  that 
day  and  place  of  humiliation  the  name  is  to  go 
back  to  its  original  signification  as  derived  from 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  rich  plain,  and  to 
become  a pledge  of  the  revived  beauty  and  richness 
of  Israel.  “ I will  ‘ hear  and  answer’  the  heavens, 
and  ‘ they  will  hear  and  answer’  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  shall  ‘ hear  and  answer  ’ the  corn  and  the 
wine  and  the  oil  [of  that  fruitful  plain],  and  they 
shall  ‘ hear  and  answer’  Jezreel  [that  is,  the  seed 
of  God],  and  I will  sow  her  unto  me  in  the  earth  ” 
(Hos.  ii.  22 ; see  Ewald  ad  loc.,  and  Gesenius  in 
voce  Jezreel ).  From  this  time  the  image  seems 
to  have  been  continued  as  a prophetical  expression 
for  the  sowing  the  people  of  Israel,  as  it  were 
broadcast ; as  though  the  whole  of  Palestine  and 
the  world  were  to  become,  in  a spiritual  sense,  one 
rich  plain  of  Jezreel.  “I  will  sow  them  among 
the  people,  and  they  shall  remember  me  in  far 
countries  *’  (Zech.  x.  9).  “ Ye  shall  be  tilled  and 

sown,  and  I will  multiply  men  upon  you”  (Ez. 
xxxvi.  9,  10).  « I will  sow  the  house  of  Israel 

and  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  seed  of  men  and 
'v'th  the  seed  of  beast  ” (Jer.  xxxi.  27).  Hence 
the  consecration  of  the  image  of  “ sowing”  as  it 
appears  in  the  N.  T.,  Matt.  xiii.  2. 

2.  A town  in  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  southern  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  56).  Here  David  in 
his  wanderings  took  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess  for  his 
first  wife  (1  8am.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5).  [A.  P.  S.j 

JIB  SAM  (D*KQ? : ’ Upatrav  ; Alex.  ’ U/3a<rap : 
J ebsem),  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar, 
who  were  heads  of  their  father’s  house  and  heroes 
of  might  in  their  generations  (1  Chr.  vii.  2).  His 
descendants  appear  to  have  served  in  David’s  army, 
and  with  others  of  the  same  clan  mustered  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  22,000. 

JID'LAPH  (P)^T,  “weeping,”  Ges. : ’IeA5d<p : 
Jedlaph),  a son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  whose 
settlements  have  not  been  identified,  though  they 
most  probably  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Euphrates 
country.  [E.  8.  p.] 

JIM'NA(nJD):  ’la/xcu ; Alex.’lapdv:  Jemna ), 
the  firstborn  of  Asher,  represented  in  the  num- 
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benng  on  the  plains  of  Moab  by  his  descendants 
the  Jimnites  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere 
called  in  the  A.  V.  Jimnah  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and 
Iain  ah  (1  Chr.  vii.  30),  the  Hebrew  in  both  in- 
stances being  the  same. 

JIMNAH  (Hjp)  : ’le/mvd  ; Alex,  Y tpra  : 
Jamne')  — Jimna  = 1mnah  (Gen.  xlvi.  17). 

JIM'NITES,  THE  (iTO*n ; i,e.  the  Jim- 
nah; Sam.  and  one  MS.  WH:  4 Aaptri-  Alex.  4 
lapetn  : Jemnaitae),  descendants  of  the  preceding 
(Num.  xxvi.  44). 

JIPH'TAII  (fTW,  7.  e.  Yiftach : Yat.  omits  ; 
Alex.  ’UcpOd  : Jephtha ),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  the  maritime  lowland,  or  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv. 
4o)  It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  Mareshah, 
Nezib,  and  others.  Both  the  last-mentioned  places 
have  been  discovered,  the  former  to  the  south,  the 
latter  to  the  east  of  Beit-Jibrin , not  as  we  should 
expect  on  the  plain,  but  in  the  mountains.  Here 
Jiphtah  may  some  day  be  found,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  met  with.  j 

JIPH'THAH-EL,  THE  VALLEY  OF  ("3 

’E Kyat  /cat  ; Alex. 

Tai  le<p6ar]A,  'Euyai  ’UcpdarjA : Jephtahel),  a val- 
ley  which  served  as  one  of  the  land-marks  for  the 
boundary  both  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  14)  and  Asher 
(27).  The  district  was  visited  in  1852  by  Dr.  Ro- 
binson, who  suggests  that  Jiphtah-el  was  identical 
with  Jotapata,  the  city  which  so  long  withstood 
Vespasian  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  7),  and  that  they 
survive  in  the  modem  Jefat,  a village  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee,  half-way  between  the  Bay  of  Acre 
and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  In  this  case  the 
valley  is  the  great  Wady-Abilin,  which  “has  its 
head  in  the  hills  near  Jefat,  and  runs  thence  west- 
waid  to  the  maritime  plain  (Robinson,  iii.  107). 
Van  de  Velde  concurs  in  this,  and  identifies  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  27),  which  he  considers  to  be  a town, 
with  the  ruins  of  Abilin  {Memoir,  326).  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  Hebrew  word  Ge, 
here  rendered  “ valley,”  has  commonly  rather  the 
force  of  a ravine  or  glen,  and  is  distinct  from 
Nachal,  which  answers  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Wady 
(Stanley,  S.  §•  P.  App.  §2,  38).  [G.] 

JO'AB  (3NP  : “ Jehovah  - father  : ” ’lcoa/3  ; 
Joab),  the  eldest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  three 
nephews  of  David,  the  children  of  Zeruiah,  David’s 
sister.  Their  father  is  unknown, a but  seems  to  have 
resided  at  Bethlehem,  and  to  have  died  before  his 
sons,  as  we  find  mention  of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place 
(2  Sam.  ii.  32).  They  all  exhibit  the  activity  and 
courage  of  David’s  constitutional  character.  But 
they  never  rise  beyond  this  to  the  nobler  qualities 
which  lift  him  above  the  wild  soldiers  and  chief- 
tains of  the  time.  Asahel,  who  was  cut  off  in  his 
youth,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  darling  of  the 
family,  is  only  known  to  us  from  his  gazelle-like 
agility  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  Abishai  and  Joab  are  alike 
in  their  implacable  revenge.  Joab,  however,  com- 
bines with  these  ruder  qualities  something  of  a more 
statesman-like  character,  which  brings  him  more 
nearly  to  a level  with  his  youthful  uncle  ; and  .un- 
questionably gives  him  the  second  place  in  the 
whole  history  of  David’s  reign. 


a By  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  1,  §3)  his  name  is  given 
as  Suri  (2oupt) ; but  this  may  be  merely  a repetition 
of  Sarouiah  CSapouia). 
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I.  He  first  appears  after  David’s  accession  to 
the  throne  at  Hebron,  thus  differing  from  his 
brother  Abishai,  who  was  already  David’s  com- 
panion during  his  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6). 
He  with  his  two  brothers  went  out  from  Hebron 
at  the  head  of  David’s  “ servants,”  or  guards,  to 
keep  a watch  on  the  movements  of  Abner,  who 
with  a considerable  force  of  Benjamites  had  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  come  as  far  as  Gibeon,  perhaps  on 
a pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary.  The  two  parties 
sate  opposite  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  tank  by 
t.iat  city.  Abner’s  challenge,  to  which  Joab  as- 
sented, led  to  a desperate  struggle  between  twelve 
champions  from  either  side.  [Gibeon.]  The  left- 
handed  Benjamites,  and  the  right-handed  men  of 
Judah — their  sword-hands  thus  coming  together 
— seized  each  his  adversary  by  the  head,  and  the 
whole  number  fell  by  the  mutual  wounds  they 
received. 

This  roused  the  blood  of  the  rival  tribes;  a 
general  encounter  ensued  ; Abner  and  his  company 
were  defeated,  and  in  his  flight,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  swift-footed  Asahel,  he  reluctantly  killed 
the  unfortunate  youth.  The  expressions  which  he 
uses,  “ Wherefore  should  I smite  thee  to  the  ground  ? 
how  then  should  I hold  up  my  face  to  Joab  thy 
brother?”  (2  Sam.  ii.  22),  imply  that  up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  a kindly,  if  not  a friendly,  feel- 
ing between  the  two  chiefs.  It  was  rudely  extin- 
guished by  this  deed  of  blood.  The  other  soldiers  of 
Judah,  when  they  came  up  to  the  dead  body  of  their 
young  leader,  halted,  struck  dumb  by  grief.  But 
his  two  brothers,  on  seeing  the  corpse,  only  hurried 
on  with  greater  fury  in  the  pursuit.  At  sunset 
the  Benjamite  force  rallied  round  Abner, b and  he 
then  made  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  Joab  not 
to  push  the  war  to  extremities.  Joab  reluctantly 
consented,  drew  off  his  troops,  and  returned,  after 
the  loss  of  only  nineteen  men,  to  Hebron.  They 
took  the  corpse  of  Asahel  with  them,  and  on  the 
way  halted  at  Bethlehem  in  the  early  morning,  or 
at  dead  of  night,  to  inter  it  in  their  family  burial- 
place  (2  Sam.  ii.  32). 

But  Joab’s  revenge  on  Abner  was  only  postponed. 
He  had  been  on  another  of  these  predatory  excur- 
sions from  Hebron,  when  he  was  informed  on  his 
return  that  Abner  had  in  his  absence  paid  a visit  to 
David,  and  been  received  into  favour  (2  Sam.  iii. 
23).  He  broke  out  into  a violent  remonstrance 
with  the  king,  and  then,  without  David’s  know- 
ledge, immediately  sent  messengers  after  Abner, 
who  was  overtaken  by  them  at  the  well  of  Sirah, 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  1,  §5),  about  two 
miles  from  Hebron.0  Abner,  with  the  unsuspecting 
generosity  of  his  noble  nature,  returned  at  once. 
Joab  and  Abishai  met  him  in  the  gateway  of  the 
town ; Joab  took  him  aside  (2  Sam.  iii.  27),  as  if 
with  a peaceful  intention,  and  then  struck  him  a 
deadly  blow  “ under  the  fifth  rib.”  It  is  possible 
that  with  the  passion  of  vengeance  for  his  brother 
may  have  been  mingled  the  fear  lest  Abner  should 
supplant  him  in  the  king’s  favour.  David  burst 
into  passionate  invective  and  imprecations  on  Joab 
when  he  heard  of  the  act,  and  forced  him  to  appear 
in  sackcloth  and  torn  garments  at  the  funeral  (iii. 
31).  But  it  was  an  intimation  of  Joab’s  power, 

b The  word  describing  the  halt  of  Abner’s  hand, 
and  rendered  “ troop  ” in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  ii.  25), 
Is  an  unusual  one,  ( Aguddah ),  elsewhere  em- 

ployed for  a bunch  or  knot  of  hyssop. 
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which  David  never  fergot.  The  awe  in  which  he 
stood  of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  cast  a shade  over  the 
whole  remainder  of  his  life  (iii.  39). 

III.  There  was  now  no  rival  left  in  the  way 
of  Joab’s  advancements,  and  soon  the  opportunity 
occurred  for  his  legitimate  accession  to  the  highest 
post  that  David  could  confer.  At  the  siege  of 
Jebus,  the  king  offered  the  office  of  chief  of  the 
army,  now  grown  into  a “ host,”  to  any  one  who 
would  lead  the  forlorn  hope,  and  scale  the  precipice 
on  which  the  besieged  fortress  stood.  With  an 
agility  equal  to  that  of  David  himself,  or  of  his 
brother  Asahel,  Joab  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and 
became  in  consequence  commander-in-chief — ■“  cap- 
tain of  the  host  ” — the  same  office  that  Abner  had 
held  under  Saul,  the  highest  in  the  state  after  the 
king  (1  Chr.  xi.  6 ; 2 Sam.  viii.  16).  His  import- 
ance was  immediately  shown  by  his  undertaking 
the  fortification  of  the  conquered  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  8). 

In  this  post  he  was  content,  and  served  the  king 
with  undeviating  fidelity.  In  the  wide  range  of 
wars  which  David  undertook,  Joab  was  the  acting 
general,  and  he  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder,  as  far  as  military  prowess  was  concerned, 
the  Marlborough,  the  Belisarius,  of  the  Jewish 
empire.  Abishai,  his  brother,  still  accompanied 
him,  as  captain  of  the  king’s  “ mighty  men  ” (1 
Chr.  xi.  20 ; 2 Sam.  x.  10).  He  had  a chief 
armour-bearer  of  his  own,  Naharai,  a Beerothite 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  37 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attend- 
ants to  carry  his  equipment  and  baggage  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  15).  He  had  the  charge,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  king  or  judge,  of  giving  the  signal  by 
trumpet  for  advance  or  retreat  (2  Sam.  xviii.  16). 
He  was  called  by  the  almost  regal  title  of  “ Lord  ” 
(2  Sam.  xi.  11),  “the  prince  of  the  king’s  army  ” 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  His  usual  residence  (except 
when  campaigning)  was  in  Jerusalem — but  he  had 
a house  and  property,  with  barley-fields  adjoining, 
in  the  country  (2  Sam.  xiv.  30),  in  the  “ wilder- 
ness” (1  K.  ii.  34),  probably  on  the  N.E.  of  Jeru- 
salem (comp.  1 Sam.  xiii.  18,  Josh.  viii.  15,  20), 
near  an  ancient  sanctuary,  called  from  its  nomadic 
village  “Baalhazor”  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23,;  comp,  with 
xiv.  30),  where  thei’e  were  extensive  sheepwalks. 
It  is  possible  that  this  “ house  of  Joab  ” may  have 
given  its  name  to  Ataroth,  Beth-Joab  (1  Chr.  ii.  54), 
to  distinguish  it  from  Ataroth-adar.  There  were 
two  Ataroths  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  [see  Ata- 
roth] . 

1.  His  great  war  was  that  against  Ammon, 
which  he  conducted  in  person.  It  was  divided 
into  three  campaigns,  (a)  The  first  was  against 
the  allied  forces  of  Syria  and  Ammon.  He  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Syrians,  whilst  his  brother  Abishai 
did  the  same  for  the  Ammonites.  The  Syrians  ral- 
lied with  their  kindred  tribes  from  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  were  finally  routed  by  David  himself. 
[Hadarezer]  . (6)  The  second  was  against  Edom. 
The  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  David  himself 
in  the  “valley  of  salt,”  and  celebrated  by  a tri- 
umphal monument  (2  Sam.  viii.  13).  But  Joab 
had  the  charge  of  carrying  out  the  victory,  and  re- 
mained for  six  months,  extirpating  the  male  popu- 
lation, whom  he  then  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Petra 


* Possibly  the  spring  which  still  exists  about 
that  distance  out  of  Hebron  on  the  left  of  the  road 
going  northward,  and  bears  the  name  of  Ain-Serah. 
The  road  has  doubtless  always  followed  the  same 
track. 
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(1  K.  xi.  15,  16).  So  long  was  the  terror  of  his 
name  preserved  that  only  when  the  fugitive  prince 
of  Edom,  in  the  Egyptian  court,  heard  that  “ David 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  that  Joab  the  captain  of 
the  host  was  dead”  did  he  venture  to  return  to  his 
own  country  (ib.  xi.  21,  22).  (c)  The  third  was 

against  the  Ammonites.  They  were  again  left  to 
Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19).  He  went  against  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  “ at  the  time  when 
kings  go  out  to  battle  ” — to  the  siege  of  Rabbah. 
The  ark  was  sent  with  him,  and  the  whole  army 
was  encamped  in  booths  or  huts  round  the  be- 
leaguered city  (2  Sam.  xi.  1,  11).  After  a sortie 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  caused  some  loss  to  the 
Jewish  army,  Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the 
river,  and,  then,  with  true  loyalty,  sent  to  urge 
David  to  come  and  take  the  citadel,  “ Rabbah,” 
lest  the  glory  of  the  capture  should  pass  from  the 
king  to  his  general  (2  Sam.  xii.  26-28). 

2.  The  services  of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not 
confined  to  these  military  achievements.  In  the 
entangled  relations  which  grew  up  in  David’s  do- 
mestic life,  he  bore  an  important  part,  (a)  The  first 
occasion  was  the  unhappy  correspondence  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  during  the  Am- 
monite war  respecting  Uriah  the  Hittite,  which 
led  to  the  treacherous  sacrifice  of  Uriah  in  the 
above  mentioned  sortie  (2  Sam.  xi.  1-25).  It 
shows  both  the  confidence  reposed  by  David  in 
Joab,  and  Joab’s  too  unscrupulous  fidelity  to  David. 
From  the  possession  which  Joab  thus  acquired  of 
the  terrible  secret  of  the  royal  household,  has  been 
dated,  with  some  probability,*1  his  increased  power 
over  the  mind  of  the  king. 

(6)  The  next  occasion  on  which  it  was  displayed 
was  in  his  successful  endeavour  to  reinstate  Absalom 
in  David’s  favour,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  been  guided  by 
the  effect  produced  on  the  king  by  Nathan’s  parable. 
A similar  apologue  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
“ wise  woman  of  Tekoah.”  The  exclamation  of 
David  on  perceiving  the  application  intimates  the 
high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  general, 
“ Is  not  the  hand  of  Joab  in  all  this?”  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
1-20).  Alike  indication  is  found  in  the  confidence 
of  Absalom  that  Joab,  who  had  thus  procured  his 
return,  could  also  go  a step  farther  and  demand  his 
admission  to  his  father’s  presence.  Joab,  who 
evidently  thought  that  he  had  gained  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  (2  Sam.  xiv.  22),  twice  refused 
to  visit  the  prince,  but  having  been  entrapped  into 
an  interview  by  a stratagem  of  Absalom,  undertook 
the  mission,  and  succeeded  in  this  also  (ib.  xiv.  28- 
33). 

(c)  The  same  keen  sense  of  his  master’s  interests 
that  had  prompted  this  desire  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  royal  family  ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no  less, 
when  the  relations  of  the  father  and  son  were 
reversed  by  the  successful  revolt  of  Absalom.  His 
former  intimacy  with  the  prince  did  not  impair 
his  fidelity  to  the  king.  He  followed  him  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  in  the  final  battle  of  Ephraim 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  rebel 
prince’s  dangerous  life  in  spite  of  David’s  injunction 
to  spare  him,  and  when  no  one  else  had  courage  to  act 
so  decisive  a part  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2, 11-15).  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  terrible  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
king  (ib.  xviii.  20),  and  on  this  account  possibly 
dissuaded  his  young  friend  Ahimaaz  from  bearing  the 
naws  • but,  when  the  tidings  had  been  broken,  he 
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had  the  spirit  himself  to  rouse  David  from  the 
frantic  grief  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
royal  cause  (2  Sam.  xix.  5-7).  His  stern  resolu- 
tion (as  he  had  himself  anticipated)  well  nigh 
proved  fatal  to  his  own  interests.  The  king  could 
not  forgive  it,  and  went  so  far  in  his  unreasonable 
resentment  as  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  army 
from  the  too  faithful  Joab  to  his  other  nephew 
Amasa,  the  son  of  Abigail,  who  had  even  sided 
with  the  insurgents  (2  Sam.  xix.  32).  In  like 
manner  he  returned  only  a reproachful  answer  to 
the  vindictive  loyalty  of  Joab’s  brother,  Abishai 
(ib.  22). 

(d)  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  conduct  in  this 
trying  crisis  of  his  history.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
remained  still  faithful  to  his  master.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  before  in  the  case  of  Abner,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  post  he  so  highly  valued. 
Amasa  was  commander-in-chief,  but  Joab  had 
still  his  own  small  following  of  attendants ; and 
with  him  were  the  mighty  men  commanded  by 
his  brother  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xx.  7,  10),  and  the 
body-guard  of  the  king.  With  these  he  went  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
heat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered  his  rival  Amasa, 
more  leisurely  engaged  in  the  same  quest.  At 
“the  great  stone”  in  Gibeon,  the  cousins  met. 
Joab’s  sword  was  attached  to  his  girdle;  by  de 
sign  or  accident  it  protruded  from  the  sheath: 
Amasa  rushed  into  the  treacherous  embrace,  to 
which  Joab  invited  him,  holding  fast  his  sword  by 
his  own  right  hand,  whilst  the  unsheathed  sword 
in  his  left  hand  plunged  into  Amasa’s  stomach; 
a single  blow  from  that  practised  arm,  as  in  the 
case  of  Abner,  sufficed  to  do  its  work.  Joab  and 
his  brother  hurried  on  to  discharge  their  com- 
mission, whilst  one  of  his  ten  attendants  staid  by 
the  corpse,  calling  on  the  royal  party  to  follow 
after  Joab.  But  the  deed  produced  a frightful 
impression.  The  dead  body  was  lying  in  a pool  of 
blood  by  the  roadside ; every  one  halted,  as  they 
came  up,  at  the  ghastly  sight,  till  the  attendant 
dragged  it  out  of  the  road,  and  threw  a cloak  over 
it.  Then,  as  if  the  spell  was  broken,  they  followed 
Joab,  now  once  more  captain  of  the  host  (2  Sam. 
xx.  5-13).  He  too,  when  they  overtook  him, 
presented  an  aspect  long  afterwards  remembered 
with  horror.  The  blood  of  Amasa  had  spirted  all 
over  the  girdle  to  which  the  sword  was  attached, 
and  the  sandals  on  his  feet  were  red  with  the  stains 
left  by  the  falling  corpse  (1  K.  ii.  5). 

(e)  But,  at  the  moment,  all  were  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Once  more  a proof  was 
given  of  the  wide-spread  confidence  in  Joab’s  judg- 
ment. In  the  besieged  town  of  Abel  Bethmaachah, 
far  in  the  north,  the  same  appeal  was  addressed  to 
his  sense  of  the  evils  of  an  endless  civil  war,  that 
had  been  addressed  to  him  years  before  by  Abner 
near  Gibeon.  He  demanded  only  the  surrender  of 
the  rebel  chief,  and  on  the  sight  of  his  head  thrown 
over  the  wall,  withdrew  the  army  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  16-22).  [Sheba.] 

(/)  His  last  remonstrance  with  David  was  on 
the  announcement  of  the  king’s  desire  to  number 
the  people.  “The  king  prevailed  against  Joab” 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  But  Joab’s  scruples  were  so 
strong  that  he  managed  to  avoid  numbering  two  of 
the  tribes,  Levi  and  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6). 

3.  There  is  something  mournful  in  the  end  of 
Joab.  At  the  close  of  his  long  life,  his  loyalty, 
so  long  unshaken,  at  last  wavered.  “ Though  he 
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had  not  turned  after  Absalom  (or,  as  in  LXX. 
or  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §4,  “ He  turned  not  after 
Solomon”),  he  turned  after  Adonijah”  (1  K. 
ii.  28).  This  probably  filled  up  the  measure  of 
the  king’s  long  cherished  resentment.  We  learn 
from  David’s  last  song  that  his  powerlessness  over 
his  courtiers  was  even  then  present  to  his  mind 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  7),  and  now,  on  his  deathbed,  he 
recalled  to  Solomon’s  recollection  the  two  murders 
of  Abner  and  Amasa  (1  K.  ii.  5,  6),  with  an  in- 
junction not  to  let  the  aged  soldier  escape  with 
impunity. 

The  revival  of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  after 
David’s  death  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  suspi- 
cions of  Solomon.  The  king  deposed  the  high- 
priest  Abiathar,  Joab’s  friend  and  fellow-conspi- 
rator— and  the  news  of  this  event  at  once  alarmed 
Joab  himself.  He  claimed  the  right  of  sanctuary 
within  the  curtains  of  the  sacred  tent,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  altar  at  Gibeon.  He  was  pursued 
by  Benaiah,  who  at  first  hesitated  to  violate  the 
sanctuary  of  the  refuge ; but  Solomon  urged  that 
the  guilt  of  two  such  murders  overrode  all  such 
protection.  With  his  hands  on  the  altar  therefore, 
the  grey-headed  warrior  was  slaughtered  by  his 
successor.  The  body  was  carried  to  his  house 
“ in  the  wilderness,”  and  there  interred.  He  left 
descendants,  but  nothing  is  known  of  them,  unless 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  double  curse  of  David 
(2  Sam.  iii.  29)  and  of  Solomon  (1.  K.  ii.  33)  that 
they  seemed  to  dwindle  away,  stricken  by  a suc- 
cession of  visitations — weakness,  leprosy,  lameness, 
murder,  starvation.  His  name  is  by  some  supposed 
(in  allusion  to  his  part  in  Adonijah’s  coronation  on 
that  spot)  to  be  preserved  in  the  modern  appella- 
tion of  Enrogel — “ the  well  of  Job  ” — corrupted 
from  Joab.  [A.  P.  S.] 

2.  HiO' : ’Iwj3dj8 ; Alex.  ’Ia>aj3  : Joab.)  Son  of 
Seraiah,  and  descendant  of  Kenaz  (1  Chr.  iv.  14). 
He  was  father,  or  prince,  as  Jarchi  explains  it,  of 
the  valley  of  Charashim,  or  smiths,  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  quoted  by  Jerome  ( Quaest . 
Heb.  in  Pared.),  because  the  architects  of  the 
Temple  were  selected  from  among  his  sons. 

3.  (’Icoct/3 : Job  in  1 Esd.).  The  head  of  a 
family,  not  of  priestly  or  Levitical  rank,  whose 
descendants,  with  those  of  Jeshua,  were  the  most 
numerous  of  all  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  6,  viii.  9 ; Neh.  vii.  11 ; 1 Esd.  viii.  35). 
It  is  not  clear  whether  Jeshua  and  Joab  were  two 
prominent  men  among  the  children  of  Pahath- 
Moab,  the  ruler  or  sultan  ( shulton ) of  Moab,  as  the 
Syriac  renders,  or  whether,  in  the  registration  of 
those  who  returned,  the  descendants  of  Jeshua  and 
Joab  were  represented  by  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab. 
The  latter  is  more  probably  the  true  solution,  and 
the  verse  (Ezr.  ii.  6 ; Neh.  vii.  11)  should  then  be 
rendered : — “ the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab,  for  (*.  e. 
representing)  the  sons  of  Jeshua  and  Joab.”  In 
this  case  the  Joab  of  Ezr.  viii.  9 and  1 Esd.  viii. 
35  was  probably  a distinct  personage. 

JOA'CHAZ  (’I exovias  ] Alex.  ’I (&xaC:  Je~ 
chonias)  = Jehoahaz  (1  Esd.  i.  34),  the  son  of 
Josiah.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  are  in  this  case 
followed  by  St.  Matthew  (i.  11),  or  have  been 
altered  so  as  to  agree  with  him. 

JO'ACHIM  QlwaKeifi : Joakim).  1.  (Bar. 
h 3)  = Jehoiakim,  called  also  Joacim. 

2.  A “high-priest”  (6  Upevs)  at  Jerusalem 
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in  the  time  of  Baruch  “ the  son  of  Chelcias,”  i.  e. 
Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  list  1 Chr.  vi.  13  ff.  [B.  F.  W.j 

JO  ACIM  (’Icoaidfx:  Alex.  'icoKeip.  and  ’la >a- 
Kei/x:  Joacim).  1.  = Jehoiakim  (1  E&d.  i.  37, 
38,  39).  [Joacim,  1.] 

2.  (Joachin)  = Jehoiachin  (1  Esd.  i.  43). 

3.  = Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  5). 

He  is  by  mistake  called  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  as 
is  clear  from  Neh.  xii.  10,  26  ; and  the  passage  has 
in  consequence  been  corrected  by  Junius,  who 
renders  it  “ Jeschuahh  filius  Jehotzadaki  cum 
Jehojakimo  filio.”  Burrington  ( Geneal . i.  72) 
proposed  to  omit  the  words  ’IwcmI/j.  6 rov  alto- 
gether as  an  interpolation.  [W.  A.  W.] 

4.  “The  high-priest  which  was  m Jerusalem” 
(Jud.  iv.  6, 14)  in  the  time  of  Judith,  who  welcomed 
the  heroine  after  the  death  of  Holofernes,  in  com- 
pany with  “ the  ancients  of  the  children  of  Israel  ” 
(^  7 epovcrla  r u>v  viSov  ’icrpa^A,  xv.  8 ff.).  The 
name  occurs  with  the  various  reading  Eliakim,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  him  with  any  historical 
character.  No  such  name  occurs  in  the  lists  of 
high-priests  in  1 Chr.  vi.  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  8,  §6j ; and 
it  is  a mere  arbitrary  conjecture  to  suppose  that 
Eliakim  mentioned  in  2 K.  xviii.  18  was  afterwards 
raised  to  that  dignity.  Still  less  can  be  said  for  the 
identification  of  Joacim  with  Hilkiah  (2  K.  xxii.  4 ; 
’EAta/cm?,  Jos.  Ant.  x.  4,  §2  ; XeA iclas,  LXX.). 
The  name  itself  is  appropriate  to  the  position  which 
the  high-priest  occupies  in  the  story  of  Judith 
(“  The  Lord  hath  set  up”),  and  the  person  must 
be  regarded  as  a necessary  part  of  the  fiction. 

5.  The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sus.  1 ff.).  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  as  in  the  former 
case,  with  a reference  to  its  meaning ; and  it  was 
probably  for  the  same  reason  that  the  husband  of 
Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  is  called  Joacim 
in  early  legends  ( Protev . Jac.  i.,  &c.). 

JOADA'NUS  (’IwaSdr'os : Joadeus ),  one  of 
the  sons  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Jozadak  (1  Esd.  ix. 

19) .  His  name  occupies  the  same  position  as  that  of 
Gedaliah  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezr.  x.  18, 
but  it  is  uncertain  how  the  corruption  originated. 
Probably,  as  Burrington  suggests  ( Geneal . i.  167), 
the  T was  corrupted  into  I,  and  AI  into  N,  a change 
which  in  the  uncial  character  would  be  very  slight. 

J O'AH  (H80* : ’I was  in  Kings,  ’I uax  in  Isaiah ; 

Alex.  ’I w(ra<paT  in  2 K.  xviii.  18,  26,  and  ’Iwds  in 
ver.  37  : Joahe).  1.  The  son  of  Asaph,  and  chro- 
nicler, or  keeper  of  the  records,  to  Hezekiah.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  chief  officers  sent  to  com- 
municate with  the  Assyrian  general  at  the  conduit 
of  the  upper  pool  (Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22),  and  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

2.  (’I a>d£  ; Alex.  ’I coax'-  Joah.)  The  son  or 
grandson  of  Zimmah,  a Gershonite  (1  Chr.  vi.  21), 
and  apparently  the  same  as  Ethan  (ver.  42),  unless, 
as  is  not  improbable,  in  the  latter  list  some  names 
are  supplied  which  are  omitted  in  the  former,  and 
vice  versa.  For  instance,  in  ver.  42  Shimei  is 
added,  and  in  ver.  43  Libni  is  omitted  (comp.  ver. 

20) .  If  Joah  and  Ethan  are  identical,  the  passage 
must  have  been  early  corrupted,  as  all  ancient  ver- 
sions give  it  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  there  are 
no  variations  in  the  MSS. 

3.  (’I wd0  ; Alex.  ’Io>ad : Joaha.)  The  third 
son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4),  a Korhite,  and 
one  ot  the  door-keepers  appointed  by  David.  With 
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the  rest  of  his  family  he  is  characterised  as  a mau 
of  excellence  in  strength  for  the  service  (ver.  8). 
They  were  appointed  to  keep  the  southern  gate 
of  the  temple,  and  the  house  of  Asuppim,  or 
“ gatherings, ” which  was  either  a store-house  or 
council-chamber  in  the  outer  court  (ver.  15). 

4.  (’IwSaaS ; Alex. 1 lead : Joah.)  A Gershonite, 
the  son  of  Zimmah,  and  father  of  Eden  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12).  As  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
great  Levitical  family  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
took  a leading  part  in  the  purification  of  the  temple 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  In  the  last  clause  of  the 
Averse  the  LXX.  have  ’Iojcvyd,  which  is  the  reading 
of  both  MSS. ; but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  same  person  is  not  in  both  instances  intended, 
nor  any  MS.  authority  for  the  various  reading. 

5.  (’Iouax ; Alex.  ’Ia>as : Joha .)  The  son  of 
Joahaz,  and  keeper  of  the  records,  or  annalist  to 
Josiah.  Together  with  the  chief  officers  of  state, 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  Maaseiah,  the  governor  of 
the  city,  he  superintended  the  repair  of  the  Temple 
Avhich  had  been  neglected  during  the  two  previous 
reigns  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  Josephus  calls  him 
’Ic odLTrjs,  as  if  he  read  fifcOV  The  Syriac  and 
Arabic  omit  the  name  altogether. 

JOA'HAZ  (tnfiji' : Ta>axaC:  Joachaz ),  the 
father  of  Joah,  the  chronicler  or  keeper  of  the 
records  to  king  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  One  of 
Kennicott’s  MS.  reads  tn?$,  i.  e.  Ahaz,  and  the 
margin  of  Bomberg’s  Bible  gives  tflfcOrP,  i.  e. 
Jehoahaz.  In  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions  the 
name  is  omitted. 

JOA'NAN  (’leavdv  ; Alex.  ’I eaavdv:  Jonathas ) 
rr  J on  an  an  , the  son  of  Eliashib  (1  Esd.  ix.  1). 

JOAN'NA  (^laauvas,  'leaavdv:  Joanna ),  son 
of  Rhesa,  according  to  the  text  of  Luke  iii.  27,  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ.  But  according  to 
the  view  explained  in  a previous  article,  son  of  Zerub- 
babel,  and  the  same  as  Hananiah  in  1 Chr.  iii.  19. 
[Geneal.of  Christ  ; Hananiah,  8.]  [A.C.H.] 

JOAN'NA  (’Iwawa,  modem  form  “ Joan,”  of 
the  same  origin  with  ’icaavvas,  the  reading  of  most 
MSS. ; also  rendered  A.  V.  “ Joanna,”  St.  Luke 
iii.  27,  and  ,lcadvvr]s  = Hebr.  Jehoiianan),  the 
name  of  a woman,  occurring  twice  in  Luke  (viii. 
3,  xxiv.  10),  but  evidently  denoting  the  same 
person.  In  the  first  passage  she  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  “ wife  of  Chusa,  steward  (eVt- 
rpoiros),  of  Herod,”  that  is,  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  Galilee.  Professor  Blunt  has  observed  in  his 
Coincidences,  that  “ we  find  here  a reason  why 
Herod  should  say  to  his  servants  (Matt.  xiv.  2), 

‘ This  is  John  the  Baptist’  . . . because  his  steward’s 
wife  was  a disciple  of  Jesus,  and  so  there  would  be 
frequent  mention  of  him  among  the  servants  in 
Herod’s  court”  (Alford,  ad  loc. ; comp.  Luke  ix.  7). 
Professor  Blunt  adds  the  still  more  interesting  in- 
stance of  Manaen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  the  tetrarch’s  own 
“ foster-brother”  (avvr poepos,  Blunt,  p.  263,  ed. 
1859).  Another  coincidence  is,  that  our  Lord’s 
ministry  was  mostly  confined  to  Galilee,  the  seat 
of  Herod’s  jurisdiction.  Farther,  if  we  might  sup- 
pose Herod  at  length  to  have  dismissed  Chusa  from 
his  service,  on  account  of  Joanna’s  attachment  to 
one  already  in  ill  odour  with  the  higher  poivers 
(see  particularly  Luke  xiii.  31),  the  suppression  of 
her  husband’s  name,  now  no  longer  holding  a dis- 
tinguished office,  would  be  very  natural  in  the 
second  passage.  However,  Joanna  continued  faith- 
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ful  to  our  Lord  throughout  His  ministry ; and  as 
she  was  one  of  those  whose  circumstances  permitted 
them  to  “ minister  unto  Him  out  of  their  substance  ” 
during  His  lifetime,  so  she  was  one  of  those  Avho 
brought  spices  and  ointments  to  embalm  His  body 
when  dead.  [E.  S.  Ff.J 

JOANNAN  (’Ic oavvav  ; Alex.  ’leaavvris : 

Joannes ),  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Macc.  ii.  2).  He  had  the  surname  of  Caddis, 
and  is  elsewhere  called  John.  [John,  2.] 

JOA'RIB  (’I wap  1)8  ; Alex,  ’I coapel/a:  Joaribj, 
chief  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of 
priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Macc.  ii.  1).  His  name  appears  also 
in  the  A.  V.  as  Jehoiarib  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and 
Jarib  (1  Macc.  xiv.  29).  Josephus  retains  the  form 
adopted  by  the  LXX.  (Ant.  xii.  6,  §1). 

JO'ASH  (t^NP,  the  contracted  form  cf  the 
name  Jehoash,  in  which.it  is  frequently  found : 
’I cads'.  Joas ).  1.  Son  of  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah, 

and  the  only  one  of  his  children  who  escaped  the 
murderous  hand  of  Athaliah.  Jehoram  having  him- 
self killed  all  his  own  brethren,  and  all  his  sons, 
except  Ahaziah,  haA'ing  been  killed  by  the  irruption 
of  the  Philistines  and  Arabians,  and  all  Ahaziah’s 
remoter  relations  having  been  slain  by  Jehu,  and 
now  all  his  sons  being  put  to  death  by  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  4,  17  ; xxii.  1,  8,  9,  10),  the  house  of 
David  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  Joash 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  surviving  descendant 
of  Solomon.  After  his  father’s  sister  Jeboshabeath, 
the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  had  stolen  him  from  among 
the  king’s  sons,  he  was  hid  for  6 years  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Temple.  In  the  7th  year  of  his 
age  and  of  his  concealment,  a successful  revolution 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  freed 
the  country  from  the  tyranny  and  idolatries  of  Atha- 
liah. [Jehoiada.]  For  at  least  23  years,  while 
Jehoiada  lived,  this  reign  was  very  prosperous. 
Excepting  that  the  high-places  were  still  resorted  to 
for  incense  and  sacrifice,  pure  religion  was  restored, 
large  contributions  were  made  for  the  repair  of  the 
Temple,  which  was  accordingly  restored ; and  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  free  from  foreign  in- 
vasion and  domestic  disturbance.  But,  after  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash,  who  was  evidently  of  weak 
character,  fell  into  the  hands  of  bad  advisers,  at 
whose  suggestion  he  revived  the  worship  of  Baal 
and  Ashtaroth.  When  he  was  rebuked  for  this  by 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  who  had  probably 
succeeded  to  the  high-priesthood,  with  base  ingra- 
titude and  daring  impiety  Joash  caused  him  to  be 
stoned  to  death  in  the  very  court  of  the  Lord’s 
house,  “ between  the  temple  and  the  altar”  (Matt, 
xxiii.  35).  The  vengeance  imprecated  by  the  mur- 
dered high-priest  was  not  long  delayed.  That  very 
year,  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  after  a successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Philistines,  came  up  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  carried  off  a vast  booty  as  the  price  of  his 
departure.  A decisive-  victory,  gained  by  a small 
band  of  Syrians  over  a great  host  of  the  king  of 
Judah,  had  thus  placed  Jerusalem  at  his  mercy. 
This  defeat  is  expressly  said  to  be  a judgment  upon 
Joash  for  having  forsaken  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
He  had  scarcely  escaped  this  danger,  when  he  fell 
into  another  and  a fatal  one.  Two  of  his  servants, 
taking  advantage  of  his  severe  illness,  some  think 
of  a wound  received  in  battle,  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bed  in  the  fortress  of  Millo, 
thus  avenging  the  innocent  blood  of  Zechariah.  He 
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was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Possibly  the  fact 
of  Jehoiada  being  buried  there  had  something  to  do 
with  this  exclusion.  Joash’s  reign  lasted  40  years, 
from  878  to  838  B.c.  He  was  10th  king  from 
David  inclusive,  reckoning  the  reign  of  the  usurper 
Athaliah.  He  is  one  of  the  three  kings  (Ahaziah, 
Joash,  Amaziah)  omitted  by  St.  Matthew  in  the 
genea.ogv  of  Christ. 

With  regard  to  the  different  accounts  of  the 
Syrian  invasion  given  in  2 K.  and  in  2 Chr.,  which 
has  led  some  (as  Thenius  and  many  older  commen- 
tators), to  imagine  two  distinct  Syrian  invasions, 
and  others  to  see  a direct  contradiction,  or  at  least  a 
strange  incompleteness  in  the  narratives,  as  Winer, 
the  difficulty  exists  solely  in  the  minds  of  the 
critics.  The  narrative  given  above,  which  is  also 
that  of  Keil  and  E.  Bertheau  (Exeg.  handb.  z. 
A.  T. ) as  well  as  of  Josephus,  perfectly  suits  the 
two  accounts,  which  are  merely  different  abridg- 
ments of  the  one  fuller  account  contained  in  the 
original  chronicles  of  the  kingdom.  Gramberg 
pushes  the  system  of  incredulous  criticism  to  such 
an  absurd  pitch,  that  he  speaks  of  the  murder  of 
Zacharias  as  a pure  fable  (Winer,  Realvcortb.  Je- 
haascK ). 

It  should  be  added  that  the  prophet  Elisha  flou- 
rished in  Israel  throughout  the  days  of  Joash ; and 
there  is  some  ground  for  concluding  with  Winer 
(agreeing  with  Credner,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Meier,  and 
others)  that  the  prophet  Joel  also  prophesied  in  the 
former  part  of  this  reign.  (See  Movers,  Chronik. 
pp.  119-121.) 

2.  Son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  from  B.c.  840  to  825,  and  for  two  full 
years  a contemporary  sovereign  with  the  preceding 
(2  K.  xiv.  1 ; comp,  with  xii.  1,  xiii.  10).  When 
he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  kingdom  was  in  a 
deplorable  state  from  the  devastations  of  Hazael  and 
Benhadad,  kings  of  Syria,  of  whose  power  at  this 
time  we  had  also  evidence  in  the  preceding  article. 
In  spite  of  the  perseverance  of  Joash  in  the  worship 
set  up  by  Jeroboam,  God  took  compassion  upon  the 
extreme  misery  of  Israel,  and  in  remembrance  of 
His  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
interposed  to  save  them  from  entire  destruction. 
On  occasion  of  a friendly  visit  paid  by  Joash  to 
Elisha  on  his  deathbed,  where  he  wept  over  his  face, 
and  addressed  him  as  “ the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof,”  the  prophet  promised  him  deli- 
verance from  the  Syrian  yoke  in  Aphek,  the  scene 
of  Ahab’s  great  victory  over  a former  Ben-hadad 
(1  K.  xx.  26-30).  He  then  bid  him  smite  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  king  smote  thrice  and  then  stayed. 
The  prophet  rebuked  him  for  staying,  and  limited 
to  three  his  victories  over  Syria.  Accordingly 
Joash  did  beat  Ben-hadad  three  times  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  recovered  from  him  the  cities  which 
Hazael  had  taken  from  Jehoahaz.  The  other  great 
military  event  of  Joash’s  reign  was  his  successful 
war  with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah.  The  grounds 
of  this  war  are  given  fully  in  2 Chr.  xxv.  [Ama- 
ziah.] The  hiring  of  100,000  men  of  Israel  for 
100  talents  of  silver  by  Amaziah  is  the  only  in- 
stance on  record  of  such  a transaction,  and  implies 
that  at  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  free 
from  all  fear  of  the  Syrians.  These  mercenary  sol- 
diers having  been  dismissed  by  Amaziah,  at  the 
instigation  of  a prophet,  without  being  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  Edomitish  expedition,  returned  in 
great  wrath  to  their  own  country,  and  sacked  and 
plundered  the  cities  of  Judah  in  revenge  for  the 
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slight  put  upon  them,  and  also  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  loss  of  their  share  of  the  plunder. 
It  was  to  avenge  this  injury  that  Amaziah,  on  his 
return  from  his  triumph  over  the  Edomites,  declared 
war  against  Joash,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  contemptuous  dissuasion  of  Joash 
under  the  fable  of  the  cedar  and  the  thistle.  The 
result  was  that  the  two  armies  met  at  Beth-shemesh, 
that  Joash  was  victorious,  put  the  army  of  Amaziah 
to  the  rout,  took  him  prisoner,  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem,  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  all 
along  the  north  side  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to 
the  corner  gate,  a distance  of  400  cubits,  plundered 
the  Temple  of  its  gold  and  silver  vessels,  seized  the 
king’s  treasures,  took  hostages,  and  then  returned 
to  Samaria,  where  he  died,  probably  not  very  long 
afterwards,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  He  died  in  the  15th  year  of  Ama- 
ziah king  of  Judah,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jeroboam  II.  There  is  a discrepance  between  the 
Bible  account  of  his  character  and  that  given  by 
Josephus.  For  whereas  the  former  says  of  him, 
“ He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord’’  (2  K.  xiii.  11),  the  latter  says  that  he  was 
a good  man,  and  very  different  from  his  father. 
Josephus  probably  was  guided  by  the  account  of 
Joash’s  friendly  intercourse  with  Elisha,  which  cer- 
tainly indicates  some  good  disposition  in  him,  al- 
though he  followed  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  The  father  of  Gideon,  and  a wealthy  man 
among  the  Abiezrites.  At  the  time  of  the 
Midianitish  occupation  of  the  country,  he  appears 
to  have  gone  so  far  with  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  in  favour  of  idolatry,  that  he  had  on  his 
own  ground  an  altar  dedicated  to  Baal,  and  an 
Asherah.  In  this,  however,  he  submitted  rather 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  the  influence  of 
his  family  and  neighbours,  and  was  the  first  to 
defend  the  daring  act  of  his  son,  and  protect  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Abiezrites,  by  sarcasm 
only  less  severe  than  that  which  Elijah  employed 
against  the  priests  of  Baal  in  the  memorable  scene 
on  Carmel  (Judg.  vi.  11,  29,  30,  31,  vii.  14, 
viii.  13,  29,  32).  The  LXX.  put  the  speech  in 
vi.  31  most  inappropriately  into  the  mouth  of 
Gideon,  but  this  is  corrected  in  the  Alex.  MS. 
In  the  Vulg.  the  name  is  omitted  in  vi.  31  and 
viii.  13. 

4.  Apparently  a younger  son  of  Ahab,  who  held 
a subordinate  jurisdiction  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  or  was  appointed  viceroy  (&pxovra,  LXX. 
of  2 Chr.  xviii.  25)  during  his  absence  in  the 
attack  on  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.  26 ; 2 Chr. 
xviii.  25).  Or  he  may  have  been  merely  a prince 
of  the  blood-royal.  But  if  Geiger  be  right  in  his 
conjecture,  that  Maaseiah,  “the  king’s  son,”  in 
2 Chr.  xxviii.  7,  was  a prince  of  the  Moloch  wor- 
ship, Joash  would  be  a priest  of  the  same.  There 
is,  however,  but  slender  foundation  for  the  belief(Gei- 
ger,  Urschrift,  &c.,  p.  307).  The  Vulgate  calls  him 
“ the  son  of  Amelech,”  taking  the  article  as  part  of 
the  noun,  and  the  whole  as  a proper  name 
Thenius  suggests-  that  he  may  have  been  placed 
with  the  governor  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
military  education. 

5.  A descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah, 
but  whether  his  son  or  the  son  of  Jokim,  as  Bur- 
lington ( Genealogies , i.  i79)  supposes,  is  not  clear 
(1  Chr.  iv.  22).  The  Vulgate  rendering  of  this 
name  by  Securus,  according  to  its  etymology,  as 
well  as  "of  the  other  names  in  the  same  verse,  is 
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very  remarkable.  The  Hebrew  tradition,  quoted 
by  Jerome  ( Quaest . Hebr.  in  Paral.)  and  Jarchi 
{Comm,  in  loc.),  applies  it  to  Mahlon,  the  son 
of  Elimelech,  who  married  a Moabitess.  The 
expression  rendered  in  A.  V.,  “ who  had  the  do- 
minion (Aps,  baalu)  in  Moab,”  would,  according  i 
to  this  interpretation,  signify  “ who  married  in 
Moab.”  The  same  explanation  is  given  in  the 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph. 

6.  A Benjamite,  son  of  Shemaah  of  Gibeah 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3).  He  was  one  of  the  heroes,  “ helpers 
of  the  battle,"  who  resorted  to  David  at  Ziklag, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  excursions  against  the 
marauding  parties  to  whose  attacks  he  was  exposed 
(ver.  21).  He  was  probably  with  David  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  Amalekites  (comp.  1 Chr.  xii.  21, 
with  1 Sam.  xxx.  8,  where  Tllil  should  be 
“ troop  ” in  both  passages).  The  Peshito-Syriac, 
reading  132  for  '32,  makes  him  the  son  of  Ahiezer. 

7.  One  of  the  officers  of  David’s  household,  to 

whose  charge  were  entrusted  the  store-houses  of 
oil,  the  produce  of  the  plantations  of  sy comores  and 
the  olive-yards  of  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  28).  . [W.  A.  W.] 

JO'ASH  (tJ*yV,  a different  name  from  the  pre- 
ceding: ’luas : Joas ),  son  of  Beeher,  and  head  of 
a Benjamite  house,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  king 
David  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JO'ATHAM  (’lewd Oay:  Joatham ) = Jotham 
the  son  of  Uzziah  (Matt.  i.  9). 

JOAZAB'DUS  (’I w(al38os:  Joradus)  = Joz- 
abad  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48  ; comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

JOB  (2V : ’A (rovfjL ; Alex.  ’Ia <rov<l> : Job),  the 
third  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13),  called  in 
another  genealogy  Jashub  (1  Chr.  vii.  1),  which 
is  the  reading  of  the  Heb.  Sam.  Codex  in  Genesis, 
as  it  was  also  in  all  probability  of  the  two  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.,  2 being  frequently  represented  by  y.  1 

JOB  (iVtf,  i.  e.  Iyob  ; ’Iw/3  ; Job).  The  nu- 
merous and  difficult  questions  touching  the  integrity 
of  this  book,  its  plan,  object,  and  general  character  ; 
and  the  probable  age,  country,  and  circumstances 
of  its  author,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  with- 
out a previous  analysis  of  its  contents.  It  consists 
of  five  parts ; the  introduction,  the  discussion  be- 
tween Job  and  his  three  friends,  the  speech  of 
Elihu,  the  manifestation  and  address  of  Almighty 
God,  and  the  concluding  chapter. 

I.  Analysis. — 1.  The  Introduction  supplies  all  the 
facts  on  which  the  argument  is  based.  Job,  a chief- 
tain in  the  land  of  Uz,a  of  immense  wealth  and  high 
rank,  “ the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East,”  is 
represented  to  us  as  a man  of  perfect  integrity,  blame- 
less in  all  the  relations  of  life,  declared  indeed  by 
the  Lord  Himself  to  be  “ without  his  like  in  all  the 
earth,”  “ a perfect,  and  an  upright  man,  one  that 
feareth  God,  and  escheweth  evil.”  The  highest 
goodness,  and  the  most  perfect  temporal  happiness 
are  combined  in  his  person ; under  the  protection 
of  God,  surrounded  by  a numerous  family,  he  en- 
joys in  advanced  lifeb  an  almost  paradisiacal  stale, 
exemplifying  the  normal  results  of  human  obe- 


* The  situation  of  Uz  is  doubtful.  Ewald  [Das  Buck 
Tjob,  p.  20)  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  district  south 
of  Bashan.  Spanheim  and  Rosenmullcr  [Broil,  pp. 
29-33)  fix  it  in  the  N.E.  of  the  desert  near  the  Eu-  I 
v> Urates,  Sec  also  Dr.  Lee,  Introduction  to  Job,  p.  29.  1 
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dience  to  the  will  of  a righteous  God.  Cine  ques- 
tion could  be  raised  by  envy ; may  not  the  goodness 
which  secures  such  direct  and  tangible  rewards  be 
a refined  form  of  selfishness?  In  the  world  or 
spirits,  where  all  the  mysteries  of  existence  are 
brought  to  light,  Satan,  the  accusing  angel,  sug- 
gests the  doubt,  “ doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?” 
and  asserts  boldly  that  if  those  external  blessings 
were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast  oil  his  allegiance, 
— “ he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.”  The  problem 
is  thus  distinctly  propounded  which  this  book 
is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve.  Can  goodness 
exist  irrespective  of  reward,  can  the  fear  of  God  be 
retained  by  man  when  every  inducement  to  selfish- 
ness is  taken  away  ? The  problem  is  obviously  or 
infinite  importance,  and  could  only  be  answered  by 
inflicting  upon  a man,  in  whom,  while  prosperous, 
malice  itself  could  detect  no  evil,  the  calamities  which 
are  the  due,  and  were  then  believed  to  be  invai  iablv 
the  results,  even  in  this  life,  of  wickedness.  The 
accuser  receives  permission  to  make  the  trial.  He 
destroys  Job's  property,  then  his  children ; and  after- 
wards, to  leave  no  possible  opening  for  a cavil,  is  al- 
lowed to  inflict  upon  him-  the  most  terrible  disease 
known  in  the  East.  Each  of  these  calamities  assumes 
a form  which  produces  an  impression  that  it  must 
be  a visitation  from  God,c  precisely  such  as  was  to 
be  expected,  supposing  that  the  Patriarch  had  been 
a successful  hypocrite,  reserved  for  the  day  of 
wrath.  Job’s  wife  breaks  down  entirely  under  the 
trial — in  the  very  words  which  Satan  had  antici- 
pated the  patriarch  himself  would  at  last  utter  in 
his  despair,  she  counsels  him  “ to  curse  God  and 
die.”  Job  remains  steadfast.  The  destruction  of 
his  property  draws  not  from  him  a word  of  com- 
plaint ; the  death  of  his  children  elicits  the  sub- 
limest  words  of  resignation  which  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  a mourner — the  disease  which  made  him 
an  object  of  loathing  to  man,  and  seemed  to  desig 
nate  him  as  a visible  example  of  divine  wrath,  is 
borne  without  a murmur  ; he  repels  his  wife’s  sug- 
i gestion  with  the  simple  words,  “ What ! shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we 
not  receive  evil?”  “In  all  this  Job  did  not  sin 
with  his  lips.” 

The  question  raised  by  Satan  was  thus  answered. 
His  assaults  had  but  issued  in  a complete  removal 
of  the  outer  forms  which  could  mislead  men’s  judg- 
ment, and  in  developing  the  highest  type  of  disin- 
terested worth.  Had  the  narrative  then  ended,  the 
problem  could  not  be  regarded  as  unsolved,  while  a 
sublime  model  would  have  been  exhibited  for  men 
to  admire  and  imitate. 

2.  Still  in  that  case  it  is  clear  that  many  points  of 
deep  interest  would  have  been  left  in  obscurity. 
Entire  as  was  the  submission  of  Job,  he  must  have 
been  inwardly  perplexed  by  events  to  which  he  had 
no  clue,  which  were  quite  unaccountable  on  any 
hypothesis  hitherto  entertained,  and  seemed  repug- 
nant to  the  ideas  of  justice  engraven  on  man’s 
heart.  It  was  also  most  desirable  that  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  generality  of  men  by 
sudden  and  unaccountable  calamities  should  be  tho- 
roughly discussed,  and  that  a broader  and  firmer 
basis  than  heretofore  should  be  found  for  specula- 
tions concerning  the  providential  government  of  the 


b From  ch.  xlii.  16  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
about  70  years  old  at  this  time. 
c tbs  koX  ®eov  tear  avrov  xiopovvTOS.  Didynris  Alex, 
i ed.  Migne,  p.  1126. 
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world.  An  opportunity  for  such  discussion  is 
afforded  in  the  most  natural  manner  by  the  intro- 
duction of  three  men,  representing  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  age,  who  came  to  condole  with 
Job  on  hearing  of  his  misfortunes.  Some  timed 
appears  to  have  elapsed  in  the  interim,  during 
which  the  disease  had  made  formidable  progress, 
and  Job  had  thoroughly  realised  the  extent  of  his 
misery.  The  meeting  is  described  with  singular 
beauty.  At  a distance  they  greet  him  with  the 
wild  demonstrations  of  sympathising  grief  usual  in 
the  east;  coming  near  they  are  overpowered  by 
the  sight  of  his  wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  without  uttering  a word.  This 
awful  silence,  whether  Job  felt  it  as  a proof  of  real 
sympathy,  or  as  an  indication  of  inward  suspicion6 
on  their  part,  drew  out  all  his  anguish.  In  an  agony 
of  desperation  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
sees  and  hopes  for  no  end  of  his  misery,  but  death. 

With  the  answer  to  this  outburst  begins  a series 
of  discussions,  continued  probably  (as  Ewald  shows, 
p.  55)  with  some  intervals,  during  several  suc- 
cessive days.  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  in  turn, 
bring  forward  arguments,  which  are  severally  an- 
swered by  Job. 

The  results  of  the  first  discussion  (from  c.  iii. 
-xiv.)  may  be  thus  summed  up.  We  have  on  the 
part  of  Job’s  friends  a theory  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment resting  upon  an  exact  and  uniform  correlation 
between  sin  and  punishment  (iv.  6, 1 1,  and  through- 
out).f  Afflictions  are  always  penal,  issuing  in  the 
destruction  of  those  who  are  radically  opposed  to 
God,  or  who  do  not  submit  to  His  chastisements. 
They  lead  of  course  to  correction  and  amendment 
of  life  when  the  sufferer  repents,  confesses  his  sins, 
puts  them  away,  and  turns  to  God.  In  that  case 
restoration  to  peace,  and  even  increased  prosperity 
may  be  expected  (v.  17-27).  Still  the  fact  of  the 
suffering  always  proves  the  commission  of  some 
special  sin,  while  the  demeanour  of  the  sufferer  in- 
dicates the  true  internal  relation  between  him  and 
God. 

These  principles  are  applied  by  them  to  the  case 
of  Job.  They  are  in  the  first  place  scandalized  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  complaints,  and  when  they  find  that 
he  maintains  his  freedom  from  wilful,  or  conscious 
sin,  they  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  his  faith 
is  radically  unsound;  his  protestations  appear  to 
them  almost  blasphemous,  they  become  convinced 
that  he  has  been  secretly  guilty  of  some  unpardon- 
able sin,  and  their  tone,  at  first  courteous,  though 
warning  (comp.  c.  iv.  with  c.  xv.),  becomes  stern, 
and  even  harsh  and  menacing.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
they  are  driven  from  their  partial  and  exclusive 
theory  they  must  be  led  on  to  an  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  Job. 

In  this  part  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the 
three  friends  is  clearly  developed.  Eliphaz  repre- 
sents the  true  patriarchal  chieftain,  grave  and  dig- 
nified, and  erring  only  from  an  exclusive  adherence 
to  tenets  hitheilo  unquestioned,  and  influenced  in 
the  first  place  by  genuine  regard  for  Job,  and  sym  • 
pathy  with  his  affliction.  Bildad,  without  much 
originality  or  independence  of  character,  reposes 
partly  on  the  wise  saws  of  antiquity,  partly  on  the 
authority  of  his  older  friend.  Zophar  differs  from 


d Otherwise  it  would  he  difficult  to  meet  Rosen- 
miiller’s  objection  (p.  8).  It  seems  indeed  probable 
that  some  months  even  might  pass  by  before  the  news 
would  reach  the  friends,  and  they  could  arrange  their 
meeting. 


both,  he  seems  to  be  a young  man ; his  language  is 
violent,  and  at  times  even  coarse  and  offensive  (see 
especially  his  second  speech,  q.  xx.).  He  represents 
the  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded  bigots  of  Ills  age. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  position  and  argu- 
ments of  Job,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
direct  object  of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  whether  he 
would  deny  or  forsake  God,  and  that  his  real  in- 
tegrity is  asserted  by  God  Himself.  His  answers 
throughout  correspond  with  these  data.  He  knows 
with  a sure  inward  conviction  that  he  is  not  an 
offender  in  the  sense  of  his  opponents : he  is  there- 
fore confident  that  whatever  may  be  the  object  of 
the  afflictions  for  wh'-ch  he  cannot  account,  God 
knows  that  he  is  innocent.  This  consciousness, 
which  from  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  tested 
by  others,  enables  him  to  examine  fearlessly  then- 
position.  He  denies  the  assertion  that  punishment 
follows  surely  on  guilt,  or  proves  its  commission. 
Appealing  boldly  to  experience,  he  declares  that  in 
point  of  fact  prosperity  and  misfortune  are  not 
always,  or  generally  commensurate ; both  are  often 
irrespective  of  man’s  deserts,  “the  tabernacles  of 
robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God  are 
secure”  (c.  xii.  6).  In  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence he  can  see  but  one  point  clearly,  viz.,  that  all 
events  and  results  are  absolutely  in  God’s  hand 
(xii.  9-25),  but  as  for  the  principles  which  underlie 
those  events  he  knows  nothing.  In  fact,  he  is  sure 
that  his  friends  are  equally  uninformed,  and  are 
sophists,  defending  their  position,  out  of  mere  pre- 
judice, by  arguments  and  statements  false  in  them- 
selves and  doubly  offensive  to  God,  being  hypocritic- 
ally advanced  in  his  defence  (xiii.  1-13).  Still  he 
doubts  not  that  God  is  just,  and  although  he  cannot 
see  how  or  when  that  justice  can  be  manifested,  he 
feels  confident  that  his  innocence  must  be  recog- 
nised. “ Though  He  slay  me,  yet  I will  trust  in 
Him  ; he  also  will  be  my  salvation”  (xiii.  14,  16). 
There  remains  then  but  one  course  open  to  him,  and 
that  he  takes.  He  turns  to  supplication,  implores 
God  to  give  him  a fair  and  open  trial  (xiii.  18-28). 
Admitting  his  liability  to  such  sins  as  are  common 
to  man,  being  unclean  by  birth  (xiii.  26,  xiv.  4)  ; 
he  yet  protests  his  substantial  innocence,  and  in  the 
bitter  struggle  with  his  misery,  he  first  meets  the 
thought  which  is  afterwards  developed  with  re- 
markable distinctness.  Believing  that  with  death 
all  hope  connected  with  this  world  ceases,  he  prays 
that  he  may  be  hidden  in  the  grave  (xiv.  13),  and 
there  reserved  for  the  day  when  God  will  try  his 
cause  and  manifest  Himself  in  love  (ver.  15).  This 
prayer  represents  but  a dim,  yet  a profound  and 
true  presentiment,  drawn  forth,  then  evidently  for 
the  first  time,  as  the  possible  solution  of  the  dark 
problem.  As  for  a renewal  of  life  here , he  dreams 
not  of  it  (14),  nor  will  he  allow  that  the  possible 
restoration  or  prosperity  of' his  descendants  at  all 
meets  the  exigencies  of  his  case  (21,  22). 

In  the  second  discussion  (xv.-xxi.)  there  is  a 
more  resolute  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Job’s  friends  to  vindicate  their  theory  of  retributive 
justice.  This  requires  an  entire  overthrow  of  the 
position  taken  by  Job.  They  cannot  admit  his  in- 
nocence. The  fact  that  his  calamities  are  unparal- 
leled, proves  to  them  that  there  must  be  something 


e Thus  Scblottmann. 

f It  is  curious  that  this  theory  was  revived  and 
systematized  by  Basilides,  to  the  great  scandal  of  th« 
early  Fathers.  See  Clem.  Al.  Sir.  iv.  p.  506. 
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quite  unique  in  his  guilt.  Eliphaz  (c.  xv.),  who,  as 
usual,  lays  down  the  basis  of  the  argument,  does 
not  now  hesitate  to  impute  to  Job  the  worst  crimes 
of  which  man  could  be  guilty.  His  defence  is 
blasphemous,  and  proves  that  he  is  quite  godless ; 
that  he  disregards  the  wisdom  of  age  and  experience, 
denies  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  (3-16), 
and  by  his  rebellious  struggles  (25-27)  against 
God  deserves  every  calamity  which  can  befall  him 
(28-30).  Bildad  (xviii.)  takes  up  this  suggestion 
of  ungodliness,  and  after  enlarging  upon  the  inevit- 
able results  of  all  iniquity,  concludes  that  the 
special  evils  which  had  come  upon  Job,  such  as 
agony  of  heart,  ruin  of  home,  destruction  of  family, 
are  peculiarly  the  penalties  due  to  one  who  is  with- 
out God.  Zophar  (xx.)  draws  the  further  infer- 
ence that  a sinner’s  sufferings  must  needs  be  pro- 
portioned to  his  former  enjoyments  (5-14),  and  his 
losses  to  his  former  gains  (15-19),  and  thus  not 
only  accounts  for  Job’s  present  calamities,  but  me- 
naces him  with  still  greater  evils  (20-29). 

In  answer  Job  recognises  the  hand  of  God  in  his 
afflictions  (xvi.  7-16,  and  xix.  6-20),  but  rejects  the 
charge  of  ungodliness ; he  has  never  forsaken  his 
Maker,  and  never  ceased  to  pray.  This  being  a 
matter  of  inward  consciousness  cannot  of  course  be 
proved.  He  appeals  therefore  directly  to  earth  and 
heaven : — “ My  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my  re- 
cord is  on  high  ” (xvi.  19).  The  train  of  thought 
thus  suggested  carries  him  much  farther  in  the  way 
towards  the  great  truth — that  since  in  this  life  the 
righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  from  evil,  it  fol- 
lows that  their  ways  are  watched  and  their  suffer- 
ings recorded,  with  a view  to  a future  and  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  divine  justice.  This  view 
becomes  gradually  brighter  and  more  definite  as  the 
controversy*  proceeds  (xvi.  18,  19,  xvii.  8,  9,  and 
perhaps  13-16),  and  at  last  finds  expression  in  a 
strong  and  clear  declaration  of  his  conviction  that 
at  the  latter  day  (evidently  that  day  which  Job 
had  expressed  a longing  to  see,  c.  xiv.  12-14)  God 
will  personally  manifest  Himself,  and  that  he,  Job, 
will  then  see  him,  in  his  body,h  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  his  skin, 
i.  e.,  the  outward  man,  retaining  or  recovering  his 
personal  identity  (xix.  25-27).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Job  here  virtually  anticipates  the  final 
answer  to  all  difficulties  supplied  by  the  Christian 
revelation. 

On  the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and 
narrow-minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents,  Job  draws 
out  (xxi.)  with  terrible  force  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
ungodly  men,  avowed  atheists  (vers.  14,  15), 
persons,  in  fact,  guilty  of  the  very  crimes,  imputed, 
out  of  mere  conjecture,  to  himself,  frequently 
enjoy  great  and  unbroken  prosperity.  F rom  this  he 
draws  the  inference,  which  he  states  in  a very 
unguarded  manner,  and  in  a tone  calculated  to 
give  just  offence,  that  an  impenetrable  veil  hangs 
over  the  temporal  dispensations  of  God. 

In  the  third  dialogue  (xxii.-xxxi.)  no  real  pro- 

s This  gradual  and  progressive  development  was 
perhaps  first  brought  out  distinctly  by  EwaLd. 

h lit.  “ from  my  flesh,”  may  mean  in  the 

body,  or  out  of  the  body.  Each  rendering  is  equally 
tenable  on  grammatical  grounds ; but  the  specification 
of  the  time  (I'nilN)  and  the  place  requires 

a personal  manifestation  of  God,  and  a personal  re- 
cognition on  the  part  of  Job.  Complete  personality 
in  the  mind  of  the  ancients  implies  a living  body. 
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gress  is  made  by  Job’s  opponents.  They  will  not 
give  up  and  cannot  defend  their  position.  Eliphaz 
(xxii.)  makes  a last  effort,  and  raises  one  new  point 
which  he  states  with  some  ingenuity.  The  station 
in  which  Job  was  formerly  placed  presented  tempta- 
tions to  certain  crimes  ; the  punishments  which  he 
undergoes  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 
had  those  crimes  been  committed ; hence  he  infers 
they  actually  were  committed.  The  tone  of  this 
discoiu’se  thoroughly  harmonises  with  the  character 
of  Eliphaz.  He  could  scarcely  come  to  a different 
conclusion  without  surrendering  his  fundamental 
principles,  and  he  urges  with  much  dignity  and 
impressiveness  the  exhortations  and  warnings  which 
in  his  opinion  were  needed.  Bildad  has  nothing  to 
add  but  a few  solemn  words  on  the  incomprehensible 
majesty  of  God  and  the  nothingness  of  man.'  Zo- 
phar, the  most  violent  and  least  rational  of  the 
three,  is  put  to  silence,  and  retires  from  the  contest. 

In  his  two  last  discourses  Job  does  not  alter  his 
position,  nor,  properly  speaking,  adduce  any  new 
argument,  but  he  states  with  incomparable  force 
and  eloquence  the  chief  points  which  he'  regards  as 
established  (c.  xxvi.).  All  creation  is  confounded 
by  the  majesty  and  might  of  God;  man  catches  but 
a faint  echo  of  God’s  word,  and  is  baffled  in  the 
attempt  to  comprehend  his  ways.  He  then  (c. 
xxvii.)  describes  even  more  completely  than  his 
opponents  had  donek  the  destruction  which,  as  a 
rule,  ultimately  falls  upon  the  hypocrite,  and  which 
he  certainly  would  deserve  if  he  were  hypocritically 
to  disguise  the  truth  concerning  himself,  and  deny 
his  own  integrity.  He  thus  recognises  what  was 
true  in  his  opponent’s  arguments,  and  corrects 
his  own  hasty  and  unguarded  statements.  Then 
follows  (xxviii.)  the  grand  description  of  Wisdom, 
and  the  declaration  that  humau  wisdom  does  not 
consist  in  exploring  the  hidden  and  inscrutable 
ways  of  God,  but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
turning  away  from  evil.  The  remainder  of  this 
discourse  (xxix.-xxxi.)  contains  a singularly  beau- 
tiful description  of  his  former  life,  contrasted  with 
his  actual  misery,  together  with  a full  vindication 
of  his  character  from  all  the  charges  made  or  in- 
sinuated by  his  opponents. 

3.  Thus  ends  the  discussion,  in  which  it  is  evident 
both  parties  had  partially  failed.  Job  lias  been 
betrayed  into  very  hazardous  statements,  while  his 
friends  had  been  on  the  one  hand  disingenuous,  on 
the  other  bigoted,  harsh,  and  pitiless.  The  points 
which  had  been  omitted,  or  imperfectly  developed, 
are  now  taken  up  by  a new  interlocutor  (xxxii.- 
xxxvii.).  Elihu,  a young  man,  descended  from  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  family  of  Abraham, m has 
listened  in  indignant  silence  to  the  arguments  of  his 
elders  (xxxii.  7),  and,  impelled  by  an  inward  inspi- 
ration, he  now  addresses  himself  to  both  parties  in 
the  discussion,  and  specially  to  Job.  He  shows,  1. 
that  they  had  accused  Job  upon  false  or  insufficient 
grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  to  vindicate 
God’s  justice.  Job  again  had  assumed  his  entire 
innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice  (xxxiii. 

' Mr.  Froude,  on  The  Book  of  Job,  seems  not  to 
perceive,  or  to  ignore,  the  ground  on  which  Eliphaz 
reasons. 

k See  Herder’s  excellent  remarks,  quoted  by  Rosen- 
mtiller,  p.  24  Mr.  Froude  quite  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Job  here,  as  elsewhere,  takes  up  his  opponents’ 
arguments,  and  urges  all  the  truth  which  they  mav 
involve  with  greater  force,  thus  showing  himself 
master  of  the  position. 

® A Burtte. 
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9-1 1).  These  errors  he  traces  to  their  both  overlook- 
ing one  main  object  of  all  suffering.  God  speaks  to 
man  by  chastisement  (14, n 19-22) — warns  him, 
teaches  him  self-knowledge  and  humility  (16, 17) — 
and  prepares  him  (23)  by  the  mediation  of  a spiri- 
tual interpreter  (the  angel  Jehovah  ° of  Genesis)  to 
implore  and  to  obtain  pardon  (24),  renewal  of  life 
(25),  perfect  access  and  restoration  (26).  This 
statement  does  not  involve  any  charge  of  special 
guilt,  such  as  the  friends  had  alleged  and  Job  had 
repudiated.  Since  the  warning  and  suffering  are 
preventive,  as  well  as  remedial,  the  visitation  anti- 
cipates the  commission  of  sin  ; it  saves  man  from 
pride,  and  other  temptations  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  it  effects  the  real  object  of  all  divine  interpo- 
sitions, the  entire  submission  to  God’s  will.  Again, 
Elihu  argues  (xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charge  of 
injustice,  direct  or  implicit,  against  God  involves 
a contradiction  in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source 
of  justice  ; the  very  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from 
His  governance  of  the  universe,  the  principle  of 
which  is  love.  In  His  absolute  knowledge  God 
sees  all  secrets,  and  by  His  absolute  power  He  con- 
trols all  events,  and  that,  for  the  one  end  of  bring- 
ing righteousness  to  light  (21-30).  Man  has  of 
course  no  claim  upon  God  ; what  he  receives  is 
purely  a matter  of  grace  (xxxv.  6-9)'.  The  occa- 
sional appearance  of  unanswered  prayer  (9),  when 
evil  seems  to  get  the  upper  hand,  is  owing  merely 
to  the  fact  that  man  prays  in  a proud  and  insolent 
spirit  (12,  13).  Job  may  look  to  his  heart, and  he 
will  see  if  that  is  true  of  himself. 

Job  is  silent,  and  Elihu  proceeds  (xxxvi.)  to 
show  that  the  Almightiness  of  God  is  not,  as  Job 
seems  to  assert,  associated  with  any  contempt  or 
neglect  of  His  creatures.  Job,  by  ignoring  this 
truth,  has  been  led  into  grave  error,  and  terrible 
danger  (12  ; cf.  18),  but  God  is  still  drawing  him, 
and  if  he  yields  and  follows  he  will  yet  be  delivered. 
The  rest  of  the  discourse  brings  out  forcibly  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  manifestations  of  goodness,  as 
well  as  greatness  in  creation.  Indeed,  the  great 
object  of  all  natural  phenomena  is  to  teach  men — 
“ who  teacheth  like  Him?”  This  part  differs  from 
Job’s  magnificent  description  of  the  mystery  and 
majesty  of  God’s  works,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates 
a clearer  recognition  of  a loving  purpose — 'and  from 
the  address  of  the  Lord  which  follows,  by  its  dis- 
cursive and  argumentative  tone.  The  last  words 
are  evidently  spoken  while  a violent  storm  is 
coming  on,  in  which  Elihu  views  the  signs  of  a 
Theophany,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  intense 
realisation  of  the  nothingness  of  man  before  God. 

4.  From  the  preceding  analysis  it  is  obvious  that 
many  weighty  truths  have  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion — nearly  every  theory  of  the 
objects  and  uses  of  suffering  has  been  reviewed — 
while  a great  advance  has  been  made  towards  the 
apprehension  of  doctrines  hereafter  to  be  revealed, 
such  as  were  known  only  to  God.  But  the  mystery 
is  not  as  yet  really  cleared  up.  The  position  of  the 
three  original  opponents  is  shown  to  be  untenable 
— the  views  of  Job  himself  to  be  but  imperfect 
— while  even  Elihu  gives  not  the  least  intimation 


" A point  well  drawn  out  by  Schlottmann,  p.  83. 
Job  bad  specially  complained  of  the  silence  of  God. 

° Thus  A.  Schultens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
“ angel,”  not  “messenger,”  is  the  true  translation  ; 
nor  that  the  angel,  the  one  of  a thousand,  is  the 
yOK  of  Genesis. 

9 This  bearing  of  the  statement  upon  the  whole 
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that  he  recognises  one  special  object  of  calamity. 
In  the  case  of  Job,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  that 
object  was  to  try  his  sincerity,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  goodness,  integrity  in  all  relations,  and  devout 
faith  in  God  can  exist  independent  of  external 
circumstances.  This  object  never  occurs  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  of  the  interlocutors,  nor  could  it 
be  proved  without  a revelation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exact  amount  of  censure  due  to  Job  for 
the  excesses  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and 
to  his  three  opponents  for  their  harshness  and  want 
of  candour,  could  only  be  awarded  by  an  omniscient 
Judge.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Theophany — 
from  the  midst  of  the  storm  Jehovah  speaks. 

In  language  of  incomparable  grandeur  He  re- 
proves and  silences  the  murmurs  of  Job.  God 
does  not  condescend,  strictly  speaking,  to  argue 
with  His  creatures.  The  speculative  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but  the  declara- 
tion of  God’s  absolute  power  is  illustrated  by  a 
marvellously  beautiful  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  glory  of  creation,  and  His  all-embracing 
Providence  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  He  who  would  argue  with  the 
Lord  must  understand  at  least  the  objects  for  which 
instincts  so  strange  and  manifold  are  given  to  the 
beings  far  below  man  in  gifts  and  powers.  This 
declaration  suffices  to  bring  Job  to  a right  mind: 
he  confesses  his  inability  to  comprehend,  and  there- 
fore to  answer  his  Maker  (xl.  3,  4).  A second 
address  completes  the  work.  It  proves  that  a 
charge  of  injustice  against  God  involves  the  conse- 
quence that  the  accuser  is  more  competent  than 
He  to  rule  the  universe.  He  should  then  be  able 
to  control,  to  punish,  to  reduce  all  creatures  to 
order — but  he  cannot  even  subdue  the  monsters  ot 
the  irrational  creation.  Baffled  by  leviathan  and 
behemoth,  how  can  he  hold  the  reins  of  government, 
how  contend  with  Him  who  made  and  rules  them 
all  ?P 

5.  Job’s  unreserved  submission  terminates  the 
trial.  He  expresses  deep  contrition,  not  of  course 
for  sins  falsely  imputed  to  him,  but  for  the  bitter- 
ness and  arrogance  which  had  characterised  some 
portions  of  his  complaints.  In  the  rebuke  then 
addressed  to  Job’s  opponents  the  integrity  of  his 
character  is  distinctly  recognised,  while  they  are 
condemned  for  untruth,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  wilful,  but  proceeded  from  a real  but  narrow- 
minded conviction  of  the  Divine  justice,  is  pardoned 
on  the  intercession  of  Job.  The  restoration  of  his 
external  prosperity,  which  is  an  inevitable  result  ot 
God’s  personal  manifestation,  symbolizes  the  ulti- 
mate compensation  of  the  righteous  for  all  suffer- 
ings undergone  upon  earth. 

From  this  analysis  it  seems  clear  that  certain 
views  concerning  the  general  object  of  the  book  are 
partial  or  erroneous.  It  cannot  be  the  object  of 
the  writer  to  prove  that  there  is  no  connexion  be- 
tween guilt  and  sorrow ,q  or  that  the  old  orthodox 
doctrine  of  retribution  was  radically  unsound.  Job 
himself  recognises  the  general  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
which  is  in  fact  confirmed  by  his  ultimate  restora- 
tion to  happiness/  Nor  is  the  development  of  the 


argument  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  Hahn  ( Introduc- 
tion to  Job , p.  4),  and  by  Schlottmann  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  passage  (p.  489). 

a This  is  the  strangely  exaggerated  form  in  which 
Mr.  Froude  represents  the  views  of  Ewald.  Nothing 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book. 
r See  Ewald’s  remarks  in  his  Jahrb.  1858,  p.  33 
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great  doctrine  of  a future  state  the  primary  object/ 
It  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  passed  over  in 
Job’s  last  discourse,  iD  the  speech  of  Elihu,  or  in 
the  address  of  the  Lord  God.  In  fact  critics  who 
hold  that  view  admit  that  the  doctrine  is  rather 
suggested  than  developed,  and  amounts  to  scarcely 
more  than  a wish,  a presentiment,  at  the  most  a 
subjective  conviction  of  a truth  first  fully  revealed 
by  Him  “ who  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light.”  The  great  object  must  surely  be  that 
which  is  distinctly  intimated  in  the  introduction, 
and  confirmed  in  the  conclusion,  to  show  the  effects 
of  calamity  in  its  worst  and  most  awful  form  upon 
a truly  religious  spirit.  Job  is  no  Stoic,  no  Titan 
(Ewald,  p.  26),  struggling  rebelliously  against  God  ; 
no  Prometheus 1 victim  of  a jealous  and  unrelenting 
Deity : he  is  a suffering  man,  acutely  sensitive  to 
all  impressions  inward  and  outward,  grieved  by 
the  loss  of  wealth,  position,  domestic  happiness, 
the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  dependents,  and  fol- 
lowers, tortured  by  a loathsome  and  all  but  un- 
endurable disease,  and  stung  to  an  agony  of  grief 
and  passion  by  the  insinuations  of  conscious  guilt 
and  hypocrisy.  Under  such  provocation,  being 
wholly  without  a clue  to  the  cause  of  his  misery, 
and  hopeless  of  restoration  to  happiness  on  earth, 
he  is  shaken  to  the  utmost,  and  driven  almost  to 
desperation.  Still  in  the  centre  of  his  being  he 
remains  firm  and  unmoved — with  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity — without  a doubt 
as  to  the  power,  wisdom,  truth,  or  absolute  justice 
of  God,  and  therefore  awaiting  with  longing  expec- 
tation u the  final  judgment  which  he  is  assured  must 
come  and  bring  him  deliverance.  The  representa- 
tion of  such  a character,  involving  the  discomfiture 
of  man’s  great  enemy,  and  the  development  of  the 
manifold  problems  which  such  a spectacle  suggests 
to  men  of  imperfect  knowledge,  but  thoughtful  and 
inquiring  minds,  is  the  true  object  of  the  writer, 
who,  like  all  great  spirits  of  the  ancient  world, 
dealt  less  with  abstract  propositions  than  with  the 
objective  realities  of  existence.  Such  is  the  im- 
pression naturally  made  by  the  book,  and  which  is 
recognised  more  distinctly  in  proportion  as  the  reader 
grasps  the  tenour  of  the  arguments,  and  realises  the 
characters  and  events. 

II.  Integrity  of  the  book. — It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  arguments  employed  by  those  who  im- 
pugn the  authenticity  of  considerable  portions  of  this 
book  are  for  the  most  part  mutually  destructive, 
and  that  the  most  minute  and  searching  investiga- 
tions bring  out  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
unity  of  its  composition,  and  the  coherence  of  its 
constituent  parts.  One  point  of  great  importance 
is  noted  by  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
writers  (M.  E.  Renan,  Le  Livre  de  Job , Paris, 
1859)  on  this  subject.  After  some  strong  remarks 
upon  the  inequality  of  the  style,  and  appearance  of 

The  notion  that  Job  is  a type  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
in  their  sufferings,  and  that  the  hook  was  written 
to  console  them  in  their  exile,  held  by  Clericus  and 
Bp.  Warburton,  is  generally  rejected.  See  Rosen- 
miiller,  pp.  13-16. 

8 Ewald’ s theory,  on  which  Schlottmann  has  some 
excellent  observations  (p.  48). 

* Schlottmann  (p.  46),  who  draws  also  a very  in- 
teresting comparison  between  Job  and  Vicramitra, 
in  the  Ramayana  (p.  128). 

* See  the  passages  quoted  by  Ewald,  p.  27. 

8 It  is  a very  remarkable  instance  both  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  M.  Rdnan,  and  of  the  little  reliance  which 
tan  be  placed  upon  the  judgment  of  critics  upon  such 
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interpolation,  M.  E.  Renan  observes  (p.  xliv.) 

“ The  Hebrews,  and  Orientals  in  general,  differed 
widely  from  us  in  their  views  about  composition. 
Their  works  never  have  that  perfectly  defined  out- 
line to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  assume  interpolations  or  alterations 
( retouches ) when  we  meet  with  defects  of  sequence 
which  surprise  us.”  He  then  shows  that  in  parts 
of  the  work,  acknowledged  by  all  critics  to  be  by 
one  hand,  there  are  very  strong  instances  of  what 
Europeans  might  regard  as  repetition,  or  suspect 
of  interpolation  : x thus  Elihu  recommences  his  ar- 
gument four  times  ; while  discourses  of  Job,  which 
have  distinct  portions,  such  as  to  modern  critics 
might  seem  unconnected  and  even  misplaced,  are 
impressed  with  such  a character  of  sublimity  and 
force  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  product 
of  a single  inspiration.  To  this  just  and  true  ob- 
servation it  must  be  added  that  the  assumed  want 
of  coherence  and  of  logical  consistency  is  for  the 
most  part  only  apparent,  and  results  from  a radical 
difference  in  the  mode  of  thinking  and  enunciating 
thought  between  the  old  Eastern,  and  modem  Eu- 
ropean. 

Four  parts  of  the  book  have  been  most  generally 
attacked.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  chapters  (1)  on  account  or 
the  style.  Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  and  na- 
tural difference  between  the  prose  of  the  narrative 
and  the  highly  poetical  language  of  the  colloquy. 
Y et  the  best  critics  now  acknowledge  that  the  style 
of  these  portions  is  quite  as  antique  in  its  simple 
and  severe  grandeur/  as  that  of  the  Pentateuch 
itself  (to  which  it  bears  a striking  resemblance  z)  or 
as  any  other  part  of  this  book,  while  it  is  as 
strikingly  unlike  the  narrative  style  of  all  the  later 
productions  of  the  Hebrews.  Ewald  says  with 
pei-fect  truth,  “ these  prosaic  words  harmonise 
thoroughly  with  the  old  poem  in  subject-matter 
and  thoughts,  in  colouring  and  in  art,  also  in  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  prose  can  be  like  poetry.”  It  is 
said  again  that  the  doctrinal  views  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  Job.  This  is  wholly  unfounded. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  patriarch,  as 
developed  in  the  most  solemn  of  his  discourses,  are 
identical  with  those  maintained  throughout  the 
book.  The  form  of  worship  belongs  essentially  to 
the  early  patriarchal  type ; with  little  of  ceremonial 
ritual,  without  a separate  priesthood,  thoroughly 
domestic  in  form  and  spirit.  The  representation 
of  the  angels,  and  their  appellation,  “ sons  of  God,” 
peculiar  to  this  book  and  to  Genesis,  accord  entirely 
with  the  intimations  in  the  earliest  documents  of 
the  Semitic  race.  It  is  moreover  alleged  that  there 
are  discrepancies  between  the  facts  related  in  the 
introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions  in  the 
dialogue.  But  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
xix.  17  and  the  statement  that  all  Job’s  children 


questions,  that  he  and  Ewald  are  at  direct  issue  as 
to  the  state  in  which  the.  text  of  this  book  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  Ewald  considers  that  it  is  pure 
— that  the  MSS.  must  have  been  very  good — the 
verbal  connexion  is  accurate — and  emendations  unne- 
cessary (see  p.  66).  M.  R£nan  asserts,  “ Cet  antique 
monument  nous  est  parvenu,  j’en  suis  persuade,  dans 
un  dtat  fort  miserable  et  maculd  en  plusieurs  endroits  ” 
(p.  lx.). 

y Renan  : “ Le  grand  caractere  iu  reeit  est  une 
preuve  de  son  anciennet(i.” 

z For  a list  of  coincidences  see  T)r.  Lee’s  Job,  p 
49. 

I 
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had  perished,  rests  upon  a misinterpretation  of  the 
words  '3LD2  '32,  “ children  of  my  womb,”  i.e.  “of  j 

the  womb  that  bare  me” — “my  brethren,”  not  ! 
“ my  children  ” (cf.  iii.  10)  : indeed  the  destruction 
of  the  patriarch’s  whole  family  is  repeatedly  as- 
sumed in  the  dialogue  (e.g.  viii.  4,  xxix.  5).  .Again, 
the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  defeat  of  Satan 
in  the  last  chapter  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
grand  simplicity  of  the  poem  (Schlottmann,  S9, 
40).  It  was  too  obvious  a result  to  need  special 
notice,  and  it  had  in  fact  been  accomplished  by  the 
stedfast  faith  of  the  patriarch  even  before  the  dis- 
cussions commenced.  No  allusion  to  the  agency  of 
that  spirit  was  to  be  expected  in  the  colloquy,  since 
Job  and  his  friends  are  represented  as  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  transactions  in  heaven.  At  present 
indeed  it  is  generally  acknowledged  B that  the  entire 
work  would  be  unintelligible  without  these  por- 
tions. 

2.  Strong  objections  are  made  to  the  passage 
xxvii.  from  v.  7 to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here 
Job  describes  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  godless  hypo- 
crite in  terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  whole  tenour  of  his  arguments 
in  other  discourses.  Dr.  Kennicott,  whose  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Eichhom,  Froude,  and  others,  held  that, 
owing  to  some  confusion  or  omission  in  the  MS., 
the  missing  speech  of  Zophar  has  been  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Job.  The  fact  of  the  contradiction  is 
denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  shown  that  it 
rests  upon  a misapprehension  of  the  patriarch’s  cha- 
racter and  fundamental  principles.  He  had  been 
provoked  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggra- 
vation into  statements  which  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion  he  would  be  anxious  to  guard  or  recal : 
he  was  bound,  having  spoken  so  harshly,  to  recog- 
nise, what  beyond  doubt  he  never  intended  to  deny, 
the  general  justice  of  divine  dispensations  even  in 
this  world.  Moreover  he  intimates  a belief  or  pre- 
sentiment of  a future  retribution,  of  which  there 
are  no  indications  in  any  other  speaker  (see  ver.  8). 
The  whole  chapter  is  thoroughly  coherent:  the 
first  part  is  admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  Job  ; nor 
can  the  rest  be  disjoined  from  it  without  injury  to 
the  sense.  Ewald  says,  “ only  a grievous  misunder- 
standing of  the  whole  book  could  have  misled  the 
modem  critics  who  hold  that  this  passage  is  inter- 
polated or  misplaced.”  Other  critics  have  abund- 
antly vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the  passage 
(Hahn,  Schlottmann,  &c.).  As  for  the  style,  E. 
Renan,  a most  competent  authority  in  a matter  of 
taste,  declares  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  develop- 
ments of  the  poem.  It  certainly  differs  exceedingly 
in  its  breadth,  loftiness,  and  devout  spirit,  from  the 
speeches  of  Zophar,  for  whose  silence  satisfactory 
reasons  have  been  already  assigned  (see  the  analysis). 

3.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  address  of  the 
Almighty  have  been  rejected  as  interpolations  by 

• Hahn,  p.  13  ; Rosenmiiller,  p.  46  ; Eichhorn, 
Ewald,  Schlottmann,  Renan,  &c. 

b “ Le  style  du  fragment  dont  nous  par  Ions  est 
celui  des  meilleurs  endroits  du  poeme.  Nulle  part 
la  coupe  n’est  plus  vigoureuse,  le  parallelisme  plus 
sonore  : tout  indique  que  ce  singulier  morceau  est 
de  la  memo  main,  mais  non  pas  du  meme  jet,  que  le 
reste  du  discours  de  Jehovah”  (p.  l). 

c Berthold,  Gesenius,  Schaerer,  Jahn,  Umbreit, 
Rosenmiiller ; and  of  course  by  moderate  or  orthodox 
writers,  as  Havemick,  Hahn,  Stickel,  Hengstenberg, 
Rnd  Schlottmann.  Mr.  Froude  ventures,  neverthe- 
less, to  assert  that  this  speech  is  “ now  decisively 
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j many,  of  course  rationalistic,  writers  (Stuhlman, 
j Bernstein,  Eichhold,  Ewald,  Meier)  ; partly  because 
j of  an  alleged  inferiority  of  style ; partly  as  not 
j having  any  bearing  upon  the  argument:  but  the 
connexion  of  reasoning,  involved,  though,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  not  drawn  out,  in  this  discourse,  has 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  analysis  ; and  as  foi 
the  style,  few  who  have  a true  ear  for  the  resonant 
grandeur  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  will  dissent 
fiom  the  judgment  of  E.  Renan, b whose  suggestion, 
that  it  may  have  been  written  by  the  same  author 
at  a later  date,  is  far  from  weakening  the  force  of 
his  observation  as  to  the  identity  of  the  style. 

4.  The  speech  of  Elihu  presents  greater  diffi- 
culties, and  has  been  rejected  by  several  rationalists, 
whose  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  not  only 
by  orthodox  writers,  but  by  some  of  the  most 
sceptical  commentators.0  The  former  support  their 
decision  chiefly  on  the  manifest,  and  to  a certain 
extent  the  real,  difference  between  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  book  in  tone  of  thought,  in  doctrinal 
views,  and  more  positively  in  language  and  general 
style.  Much  stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts  that 
Elihu  is  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor  at 
the  end,  and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered  by  Job, 
and  unnoticed  in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty. 
These  points  were  observed  by  very  early  writers, 
and  were  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  Elihu  was  regarded  as  a specially  in- 
spired person  (Schlottmann,  p.  53).  In  the  Seder 
Olam  (a  rabbinical  system  of  chronology)  he  is 
reckoned  among  the  prophets  who  declared  the  will 
of  God  to  the  Gentiles  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  law.  S.  Bar  Nachman  (12th  century)  notes 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  Abraham  as  a sign 
that  he  was  the  fittest  person  to  expound  the  ways 
of  God.  The  Greek  Fathers  generally  follow  Chry  - 
sostom in  attributing  to  him  a superior  intellect ; 
while  many  of  the  best  critics  of  the  two  last  cen- 
turies d consider  that  the  true  dialectic  solution  of 
the  great  problems  discussed  in  the  book  is  to  be 
found  in  his  discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  Jerome.e 
who  is  followed  by  Gregory/  and  many  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  writers  of  the  Western  Church, 
speak  of  his  character  and  arguments  with  singular 
contempt.  Later  critics,  chiefly  rationalists,6  see 
in  him  but  an  empty  babbler,  introduced  only  tc 
heighten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  last  solemn 
and  dignified  discourse  of  Job.  The  alternative  of 
rejecting  his  speech  as  an  interpolation  was  scarcely 
less  objectionable,  and  has  been  preferred  by  Stuhl- 
man, Befnstein,  Ewald,  Renan,  and  other  writers 
of  similar  opinions  in  our  country.  A candid  and 
searching  examination,  however,  leads  to  a different 
conclusion.  It  is  proved  (see  Schlottmann,  Einl. 
p.  55)  that  there  is  a close  internal  connexion  be- 
tween this  and  other  parts  of  the  book ; there  are 
references  to  numerous  passages  in  the  discourses 
of  Job  and  his  friends  ; so  covert  as  only  to  be  dis- 

pronounced  by  Hebrew  scholars  not  to  be  genuine,” 
and  he  disposes  of  the  question  in  a short  note  | The 
Book  of  Job,  p.  24). 

d Thus  Calvin,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  A.  Schultens, 
who  speaks  of  his  speech  thus  : “ Elihui  modera- 
tissima  ilia  quidem,  sed  tamen  zelo  Dei  flagrantissima 
redargutio,  qua  Jobum  subtiliter  non  minus  quam 
graviter  compescere  aggreditur.” 

e The  commentary  on  Job  is  not  by  Jerome,  but  one 
of  his  disciples,  and  probably  expresses  his  thoughts. 
f Moralia  Magna,  lib.  xxviii.  1,  11. 

5 Eichhorn,  Berthold,  Umbreit. 
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covered  by  close  inquiry,  yet,  when  pointed  out,  so 
striking  and  natural  as  to  leave  no  room  tor  doubt. 
Elihu  supplies  exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  de- 
mands— a confutation  of  his  opinions,  not  merely 
produced  by  an  overwhelming  display  of  divine 
power,  but  by  rational  and  human  arguments,  and 
proceeding  from  one,  not  like  his  other  opponents, 
bigoted  or  hypocritical,  but  upright,  candid,  and 
truthful  (comp,  xxxiii.  3 with  vi.  24,  25).  The 
reasonings  of  Elihu  are  moreover  such  as  are  needed 
for  the  development  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  in 
the  book,  while  they  are  necessarily  cast  in  a form 
which  could  not  without  irreverence  be  assigned  to 
the  Almighty.11  As  to  the  objection  that  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Elihu  is  in  some  points  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  of  Job  or  his  friends,  it  may  be 
answered,  first,  that  there  are  no  traces  in  this  dis- 
course of  certain  doctrines  which  were  undoubtedly 
known  at  the  earliest  date  to  which  those  critics 
would  assign  the  interpolation  ; whereas  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  known  they  would  have  been  adduced 
as  the  very  strongest  arguments  for  a warning  and 
consolation.  No  reader  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the 
prophets  could  have  failed  to  urge  such  topics  as 
the  resurrection,  the  future  judgment,  and  the  per- 
sonal advent  of  Messiah.  Secondly,  the  doctrinal 
system  of  Elihu  differs  rather  in  degree  than  in 
kind  from  that  which  has  been  either  developed  or 
intimated  in  several  passages  of  the  work,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  a specific  application  of  the  me- 
diatorial theory,  not  unknown  to  Job,  and  in  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  love  manifested  in  all 
providential  dispensations.  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  admirable 
skill  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  work, 
that  the  highest  view  as  to  the  object  of  afflictions, 
and  to  the  source  to  which  men  should  apply  for 
comfort  and  instruction,  should  be  reserved  for  this, 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  human  reasoners,'  is 
the  culminating  point  of  the  discussion.  Little  can 
be  said  for  Light  foot’s  theory,  that  the  whole  Avork 
was  composed  by  Elihu;  or  for  E.  Renan’s  con- 
jecture that  this  discourse  may  ha\re  been  composed 
by  the  author  in  his  old  age  ;k  yet  these  views 
imply  an  unconscious  impression  that  Elihu  is  the 
fullest  exponent  of  the  truth.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  twom  of  the  most  impartial  and  discern- 
ing critics,  who  unite  in  denying  this  to  be  an 
original  and  integral  portion  of  the  work,  fully 
acknowledge  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  beauty. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  omis- 
sion of  Elihu’s  name  in  the  introduction.  No  per- 
sons are  named  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as 
agents,  or  as  otherwise  concerned  in  the  e\rents. 
Thus  Job’s  brethren  are  named  incidentally  in 
one  of  his  speeches,  and  his  relatives  are  for  the 
first  time  in  the  concluding  chapter.  Had  Elihu 
been  mentioned  at  first,  we  should  of  course  have 
expected  him  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  impression  made  by  his  startling  address  would 

h See  Schlottmann  {l.  c.).  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  just,  though  sarcastic,  criticism  of  Pope  on 
Milton’s  irreverence  and  bad  taste. 

1 Hahn  says  of  Elihu  : “ A young  wise  man,  repre- 
senting all  the  intelligence  of  his  age”  (p.  5).  Cf. 
A.  Schultens  and  Hengstenberg  in  Kitto’s  Bibl.  Enc. 

k P.  lvii.  This  implies,  at  any  rate,  that  in  his 
opinion  there  is  no  absolute  incompatibility  between 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  book  in  point  of  style  or 
thought.  The  conjecture  is  a striking  instance  of 
inconsistency  in  a Arery  dogmatic  writer. 

m Ewald  and  Rdnan.  Ewald  says : “ The  thoughts 
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have  been  lost.  Job  does  not  answer  him,  nor 
indeed  could  he  deny  the  cogency  of  his  arguments  ; 
while  this  silence  brings  out  a curious  point  of 
coincidence  with  a previous  declaration  of  the  patri- 
arch (vi.  24,  25).  Again,  the  discourse  being  sub- 
stantially true  did  not  need  correction,  and  is  there- 
fore left  unnoticed  in  the  final  decision  of  tiie 
Almighty."  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  East  than 
that  a youth,  moved  by  a special  and  supernatural 
impulse  to  speak  out  God’s  truth  in  the  presence  of 
his  elders,  should  retire  into  obscurity  when  he  had 
done  his  work.  More  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  objection  resting  upon  diversity  of  style,  and 
dialectic  peculiarities.  The  most  acute  critics  differ 
indeed  in  their  estimate  of  both,  and  are  often 
grossly  deceived  (see  Schlottmann,  p.  61),  still 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  feet.  It  may  be 
accounted  for  either  on  the  supposition  that  the 
author  adhered  strictly  to  the  form  in  which  tra- 
dition handed  down  the  dialogue;  in  which  case 
the  speech  of  a Syrian  might  be  expected  to  bear 
traces  of  his  dialect :°  or  that  the  Chaldaic  forms 
and  idioms,  which  are  far  from  resembling  later 
vulgarisms  or  corruptions  of  Hebrew,  and  occur 
only  in  highly  poetic  passages  of  the  oldest  writers, 
are  such  as  peculiarly  suit  the  style  of  the  young 
and  fiery  speaker  (see  Schlottmann,  Einl.  p.  61). 
It  has  been  observed,  and  with  apparent  truth,  that 
the  discourses  of  the  other  interlocutors  have  each 
a very  distinct  and  characteristic  colouring,  shown 
not  only  in  the  general  tone  of  thought,  but  in 
peculiarities  of  expression  (Ewald  and  Schlottmann). 
The  excessive  obscurity  of  the  style,  Avhich  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a similar 
manner.  A young  man  speaking  under  strong  ex- 
citement, embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  his  elders, 
and  by  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  his  position, 
might  be  expected  to  use  language  obscured  by 
repetitions ; and,  though  ingenious  and  true,  yet 
somewhat  intricate  and  imperfectly  developed  argu- 
ments ; such  as  in  fact  present  great  difficulties  in 
the  exegesis  of  this  portion  of  the  book. 

III.  Historical  character  of  the  work. — Three  dis- 
tinct theories  have  been  maintained  at  various  times 
— some  believing  the  book  to  be  strictly  historical ; 
others  a religious  fiction ; others  a composition 
based  upon  facts.  Until  a comparatively  late  time 
the  prevalent  opinion  was,  not  only  that  the  per- 
sons and  events  which’ it  describes  are  real,  but 
that  the  vary  words  of  the  speakers  were  accurately 
recorded.  It  was  supposed  either  that  Job  himself 
employed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  writing  it 
(A.  Schultens),  or  that  at  a very  early  age  some 
inspired  Hebrew  collected  the  facts  and  sayings, 
faithfully  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  presented 
them  to  his  countrymen  in  their  own  tongue.  By 
some  the  authorship  of  the  work  was  attributed 
to  Moses  ; by  others  it  Avas  believed  (and  this  theory 
has  lately  been  sustained  with  much  ingenuity p) 


in  this  speech  are  in  themselves  exceedingly  pure  and 
true,  conceived  with  greater  depth,  and  presented 
Avith  more  force  than  in  the  rest  of  the  book  ” (p.  320). 

n This  seems  a sufficient  answer  to  an  objection 
more  likely  to  occur  to  a modern  European  than  to  a 
Hebrew. 

0 Stickel  supposes  that  the  Aramaic  forms  were 
intentionally  introduced  by  the  author  on  account  of 
the  Syrian  descent  of  Elihu. 

p By  Dr.  Lee  ; see  his  Introduction.  He  accounts 
thus  for  the  use  of  the  name  mnS  found,  with  one 
I exception,  only  in  these  chapters. 
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that  Moses  became  acquainted  with  the  documents 
during  his  residence  in  Midian,  and  that  he  added 
the  introductory  and  concluding  chapters. 

The  fact  of  Job’s  existence,  and  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  narrative,  were  not  likely  to  be  denied 
by  Hebrews  or  Christians,  considering  the  tenns  in 
which  the  patriarch  is  named  in  the  14th  of  Eze- 
kiel and  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  (v.  11).  It 
seemed  to  early  writers  incompatible  with  any  idea 
of  inspiration  to  assume  that  a narrative,  certainly 
not  allegorical,  should  be  a mere  fiction  ; and  irre- 
verent to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would  be  in- 
troduced a6  a speaker  in  an  imaginary  colloquy. 
In  the  East  numerous  traditions  (Ewald,  p.  17, 18  ; 
see  D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Ayoub ) about  the  patriarch 
and  his  family  show  the  deep  impression  made  by 
his  character  and  calamities:  these  traditions  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  the  book  itself ; 
but  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  they  had  an 
independent  origin.  We  are  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion by  the  soundest  principles  of  criticism. 
Ewald  says  (Einl.  p.  15)  most  truly,  “The  inven- 
tion of  a history  without  foundation  in  facts — the 
creation  of  a person,  represented  as  having  a real 
historical  existence,  out  of  the  mere  head  of  the 
poet — is  a notion  so  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
all  antiquity,  that  it  only  began  to  develope  itself 
gradually  in  the  latest  epoch  of  the  literature  of 
any  ancient  people,  and  in  its  complete  form  belongs 
only  to  the  most  modern  times.”  In  the  canonical 
books  there  is  not  a trace  of  any  such  invention. 
Of  all  people  the  Hebrews  were  the  least  likely  to 
mingle  the  mere  creations  of  imagination  with  the 
sacred  records  reverenced  as  the  peculiar  glory  of 
their  race. 

This  principle  is  corroborated  by  special  argu- 
ments. It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improbable 
that  a Hebrew,  had  he  invented  such  a character  as 
that  of  Job,  should  have  represented  him  as  belong- 
ing to  a race  which,  though  descended  from  a com- 
mon ancestor,  was  never  on  friendly,  and  generally 
on  hostile,  terms  with  his  own  people.  Uz,  the 
residence  of  Job,  is  in  no  way  associated  with 
Israelitish  history,  and,  apart  from  the  patriarch’s 
own  history,  would  have  no  interest  for  a Hebrew. 
The  names  of  most  persons  introduced  have  no 
meaning  connected  with  the  part  attributed  to  them 
in  the  narrative.  The  name  of  Job  himself  is  but 
an  apparent  exception.  According  to  most  critics 
is  derived  from  TX,  infensus  fait,  and 
means  “cruelly  or  hostilely  treated;”  according  to 
others  (Ewald  and  Rosenmiiller)  of  high  authority 
it  may  signify  “ a true  penitent,”  corresponding  to 


so  applied  to  Job,  and  evidently  with  re- 
ference to  his  name,  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  38,  44). 
In  either  case  the  name  would  give  but  a very 


? A fictitious  name  would  of  course  have  meant 
what  the  ancients  supposed  that  Job  must  signify. 
to  T<b|3  ovo/xa  vTrofxovYi  voelrai,  ko.1  ecrriv,  ws  yevicrOai 
toutov  o npoeK\rjdri,  rj  Kkr)6r)va.L  onep  eyevero.  Didymus 
Alexand.  p.  1120,  ed.  Migne. 

r This  is  assumed  by  all  the  critics  who  believe  the 
details  of  the  work  to  be  a pure  creation  of  the  poet. 

“ He  has  represented  the  simple  relations  of  patri- 
archal life,  and  sustained  the  assumed  character  of  a 
rich  Arabian  chieftain  of  a nomad  tribe,  with  the  j 
greatest  truthfulness.”  (Hahn.)  Thus  Ewald,  Schlott- 
mann,  &c.,  p.  70. 

* Both  races  probably  dwelt  near  the  land  of  Uz.  j 
See  Rosenm.  Troll,  pp.  30,  31. 


partial  view,  and  would  indeed  fail  to  represent  the 
central  principle11  of  the  patriarch’s  heroic  cha- 
racter. It  is  moreover  far  from  improbable  that 
the  name  previously  borne  by  the  hero  may  have 
been  changed  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joshua,  and  in 
all  probability  with  many  other  historical  per- 
sonages in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  worth  noting, 
without  laying  much  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  in 
a notice  appended  to  the  Alexandrian  version  it  is 
stated,  “he  bore  previously  the  name  of  Jobab 
and  that  a tradition  adopted  by  the  Jews  and  some 
Christian  Fathers,  identifies  Job  with  Jobab,  prince 
of  Edom,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  33.  Moreover 
a coincidence  between  the  name  and  the  character 
or  history  of  a real  person  is  not  uncommon  in  any 
age.  To  this  it  is  objected  that  the  resemblance 
in  Greek  does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew — a strange 
assertion : 1VN  and  22)''  are  certainly  not  much 
less  alike  than  ’IccjS  and  ’IwjSdjQ. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  a singular 
air  of  reality  in  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  must 
either  proceed  naturally  from  a faithful  adherence 
to  objective  truth,  or  be  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
summate art.r  The  effect  is  produced  partly  by 
the  thorough  consistency  of  all  the  characters, 
especially  that  of  Job,  not  merely  as  drawn  in 
broad  strong  outlines,  but  as  developed  under  a 
variety  of  most  trying  circumstances:  partly  also 
by  the  minute  and  accurate  account  of  incidents 
which  in  a fiction  would  probably  have  been  noted 
by  an  ancient  writer  in  a vague  and  general  manner. 
Thus  we  remark  the  mode  in  which  the  super- 
natural trial  is  carried  into  execution  by  natural 
agencies — by  Chaldaean  and  Sabean8  robbers — by 
whirlwinds  common  in  and  peculiar  to  the  desert — 
by  fire — and  lastly  by  the  elephantiasis  (see  Schlott- 
mann,  p.  15  ; Ewald,  l.  c. ; and  Hengstenberg),  the 
most  formidable  disease  known  in  the  East.  The 
disease  was  indeed  one  which  the  Indians *  * and  most 
Orientals  then  probably  believed  to  be  peculiarly 
indicative  of  divine  wrath,  and  would  therefore  be 
naturally  selected  by  the  writer  (see  the  analysis 
above).  But  the  symptoms  are  described  so  faith- 
fully as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  writer  must 
either  have  introduced  them  with  a view  of  giving 
an  air  of  truthfulness  to  his  work,  or  have  recorded 
what  he  himself  witnessed,  or  received  from  an 
exact  tradition.  The  former  supposition  is  confuted 
by  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  symptoms  are  not 
described  in  any  one  single  passage  so  as  to  attract 
the  reader’s  attention,  but  are  made  out  by  a critical 
and  scientific  examination  of  words  occurring  here 
and  there  at  intervals  in  the  complaints  of  the 
sufferer.11  The  most  refined  art  fails  in  producing 
such  a result:  it  is  rarely  attempted  in  the  most 
artificial  ages ; was  never  dreamed  of  by  ancient 
writers,  and  must  here  be  regarded  as  a strong 

1 Thus  Origen,  c.  Cels.  vi.  5,  2 ; Abulfeda,  Hist. 
Anteisl .,  ^ \ <vV,  p.  27,  ed.  Fleischer, 

i.  e.  his  body  was  smitten  with  elephantiasis  (the 

5^-3 

— .),  and  eaten  by  worms.  The  disease  is  de- 
scribed by  Ainslie,  Transactions  R.  S.,  and  Bruce. 
See  Ewald,  p.  23. 

* Ch.  ii.  7,  8;  vii.  5,  13;  xvi.  8;  xix.  17,  20; 
a xx.  18  ; and  other  passages.  See  the  valuable 
remarks  of  Ewald,  p.  22. 
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instance  of  the  undesigned  coincidences  which  the 
soundest  criticism  regards  as  the  best  evidence  of 
genuineness  and  authenticity  in  any  work. 

Forcible  as  these  arguments  may  appear,  many 
critics  have  adopted  the  opinion  either  that  the 
whole  work  is  a moral  or  religious  apologue,  or 
that,  upon  a substratum  of  a few  rudimental  facts 
preserved  by  tradition,  the  genius  of  an  original 
thinker  has  raised  this,  the  most  remarkable  mo- 
nument of  the  Semitic  mind.  The  first  indications 
of  tms  opinion  are  found  in  the  Talmud  (Baba 
Bathra,  14-16).  In  a discussion  upon  the  age  of 
this  book,  while  the  Rabbins  in  general  maintain  its 
historical  character,  Samuel  Bar  Nachman  declares 
his  conviction  “ Job  did  not  exist,  and  was  not  a 
created  man,  but  the  work  is  a parable.”  v Hai 
Gaon,x  a.d.  1000,  who  is  followed  by  Jarchi, 
altered  this  passage  to  “ Job  existed  and  was  created 
to  become  a parable.”  They  had  evidently  no  cri- 
tical ground  for  the  change,  but  bore  witness  to  the 
prevalent  tradition  of  the  Hebrews.  Maimonides 
(Moreh  Nevochim,  iii.  22),  with  his  characteristic 
freedom  of  mind,  considers  it  an  open  question  of 
little  or  no  moment  to  the  real  value  of  the  inspired 
book.  Ralbag,  i.  e.  R.  Levi  Ben  Gershom,  treats  it 
as  a philosophic  work.  A late  Hebrew  commen- 
tator, Simcha  Arieh  (Sehlottmann,  p.  4),  denies 
the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  incredible  the  patriarchs  of  the  chosen 
race  should  be  surpassed  in  goodness  by  a child  of 
Edom.  This  is  worth  noting  in  corroboration  of 
the  argument  that  such  a fact  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  invented  by  an  Israelite  of  any  age.y 

Luther  first  suggested  the  theory,  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  now  most  generally  received.  In 
' his  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  he  speaks  of  the  author  as  having 
so  treated  the  historical  facts  as  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  that  God  alone  is  righteous — and  in  the  Tisch- 
reden  (ed.  Walsch,  tom.  xxii.  p.  2093),  he  says,  “ I 
look  upon  the  book  of  Job  as  a true  history,  yet  I 
do  not  believe  that  all  took  place  just  as  it  is 
written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  pious,  and  learned 
man  brought  it  into  its  present  form.”  This  posi- 
tion was  strongly  attacked  by  Bellarmin,  and  other 
Roman  theologians,  and  was  afterwards  repudiated 
by  most  Lutherans.  The  fact  that  Spinoza,  Cle- 
ricus,  Du  Pin,  and  Father  Simon,  held  nearly  the 
same  opinion,  the  first  denying,  and  the  others  no- 
toriously holding  low  views  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  had  of  course  a tendency  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute.  J.  D.  Michaelis  first  revived  the  old 
theory  of  Bar  Nachman,  not  upon  critical  but  dog- 
matic grounds.  In  a mere  history,  the  opinions  or 
doctrines  enounced  by  Job  and  his  friends  could 
have  no  dogmatic  authority ; whereas  if  the  whole 
book  were  a pure  inspiration,  the  strongest  argu- 
ments could  be  deduced  from  them  on  behalf  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  resurrection  and  a future  judg- 
ment, which  though  implied  in  other  early  books,  are 
no  where  so  distinctly  inculcated.  The  arbitrary 


v rrn  ton  rrn  vb  nra 

Mashal  has  a much  wider  signification  than  parable, 
or  any  English  synonym. 

* Ewald  and  Dukes’  Beitrage,  iii.  165. 
y Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia  stands  alone  in  denying 
the  inspiration,  while  he  admits  the  historical  cha- 
racter of  the  book,  which  he  asserted,  in  a passage 
condemned  at  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople, 
to  be  replete  with  statements  derogatory  to  God.  and 
such  as  could  only  proceed  from  a vain  and  ignorant 
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character  or  such  reasoning  is  obvious.  At  present 
no  critic  doubts  that  the  narrative  rests  on  facts, 
although  the  prevalent  opinion  among  continental 
scholars  is  certainly  that  in  its  form  and  general 
features,  in  its  reasonings  and  representations  of 
character,  the  book  is  a work  of  creative  genius. 

The  question  however  cannot  be  settled,  nor 
indeed  thoroughly  understood,  without  reference  to 
other  arguments  by  which  critics  have  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  date  at  which  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed.  We  proceed  there- 
fore to  consider 

IV.  The  probable  age , country,  and  position  of  the 
author. — The  language  alone  does  not,  as  some  have 
asserted,  supply  any  decisive  test  as  to  the  date  of  th* * 
composition.  Critics  of  the  last  century  generally 
• adopted  the  opinion  of  A.  Schultens  ( Praef . ad 
librum  Jobi),  who  considered  that  the  indications  of 
external  influences  were  best  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  book  was  written  at  a very 
early  period,  before  the  different  branches  of  the 
Semitic  race  had  completely  formed  their  distinct 
dialects.  The  fact  that  the  language  of  this  work 
approaches  far  more  nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any 
other  Hebrew  production  was  remarked  by  Jerome 
and  is  recognised  by  the  soundest  critics.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic 
words,2  and  grammatical  forms,  which  some  critics 
have  regarded  as  a strong  proof  that  the  writers 
must  have  lived  during,  or  even  after  the  captivity. 
At  present  this  hypothesis  is  universally  given  up  as 
untenable.  It  is  proved  (Ewald,  Renan,  Schlott- 
mann,  and  Kosegarten)  that  there  is  a radical  differ- 
ence between  the  Aramaisms  of  the  later  Hebrew 
writings  and  those  found  in  the  book  of  Job.  These 
latter  are,  without  an  exception,  such  as  charac- 
1 terise  the  antique  and  highly  poetic  style ; they 
occur  in  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  in  the  earliest  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  all  of  which  are  now  admitted  even  by 
the  ablest  rationalistic  critics  to  be  among  the  ear- 
liest and  purest  productions  of  Hebrew  literature.11 
So  far  as  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  idiom- 
atic peculiarities,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a settled 
point  that  the  book  was  written  long  before  the 
exile  (see  some  good  observations  by  Havernick 
l.  c.)  ; while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a 
later  date  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
patriarchal  age. 

This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the  style.  All 
critics  have  recognised  its  grand  archaic  character. 
Firm,  compact,  sonorous  as  the  ring  of  a pure  metal, 
severe  and  at  times  rugged,  yet  always  dignified 
and  majestic,  the  language  belongs  altogether  to 
a period  when  thought  was  slow,  but  profound  and 
intensely  concentrated,  when  the  weighty  and  ora- 
cular sayings  of  the  wise  were  wont  to  be  engraved 
upon  rocks  with  a pen  of  iron  and  in  characters  of 
molten  lead  (see  xix.  24).  It  is  truly  a lapidary 


heathen.  Aben  Ezra,  among  the  Jews,  maintained 
the  same  opinion. 

* A list  is  given  by  Lee,  p.  50.  See  also  Havernick, 
Introd.  to  O.  T.  p.  176,  Eng.  Trans. 

a Renan’s  good  taste  and  candour  here,  as  else- 
where, neutralize  his  rationalistic  tendency.  In  the 
Histoire  des  Langues  Semitiques,  ed.  1857,  he  held 
that  the  Aramaisms  indicate  a very  late  date ; in  the 
preface  to  Job  he  has  adopted  the  opinion  here  ex- 
pressed. 
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style,  such  as  was  natural  only  in  an  age  when 
writing,  though  known,  was  rarely  used,  before 
language  had  acquired  clearness,  fluency,  and  flexi- 
bility, but  lost  much  of  its  freshness  and  native 
force.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  book  bears  a closer  resemblance  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  than  to  any  other  Hebrew 
work  (see  especially  Rosenmiiller,  Proll.  p.  38). 
This  is  true  to  a remarkable  extent  with  regard  to 
the  thoughts,  words  and  forms  of  expression,  while 
the  metre,  which  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  strongly 
marked, b is  almost  identical.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  composition  belongs  to  the  Solo- 
monian  era,  or  to  the  period  between  Solomon  and 
Hezekiah,  by  whose  orders,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed, a great  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  was 
compiled.  But  the  argument  loses  much  of  its  force 
when  we  consider  that  Solomon  did  not  merely  in- 
vent the  proverbs,  but  collected  the  most  ancient  and 
curious  sayings  of  olden  times,  not  only  of  the  He- 
brews, but  probably  of  other  nations  with  whom  he 
had  extensive  intercourse,  and  in  whose  philosophy  he 
is  supposed,  not  without  good  reason,  to  have  taken 
deep  interest  even  to  the  detriment  of  his  religious 
principles  (see  Renan’s  Job,  p.  xxiii.) ; while  those 
proverbs  which  he  invented  himself  would  as 
a matter  of  course  be  cast  in  the  same  metrical 
form,  and  take  an  archaic  character.  Again,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passages  in  which  the 
resemblance  is  most  complete  and  striking,  were 
taken  from  one  book  by  the  author  of  the  other ; 
and  adapted,  according  to  a Hebrew  custom,  com- 
mon among  the  prophets,  to  the  special  purposes  of 
his  work.  On  comparing  these  passages,  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny  that  they  belonged  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  book  of  Job,c  where  they  are  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  tenour  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  author’s 
genius.  Taking  the  resemblance  as  a fact,  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  that  we  have  in  Job  a com- 
position not  later  than  the  most  ancient  proverbs, 
and  certainly  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  entire 
book. 

The  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  this  book 
is  perceptible  in  the  later  literature  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  a subject  of  great  interest  and  importance  ; but 
it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Ha- 
vernick  has  a few  good  remarks  in  his  general 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §30.  Dr.  Lee 
(Introd.  Section  vii.)  has  led  the  way  to  a more 
complete  and  searching  inquiry  by  a close  examination 
of  five  chapters,  in  which  he  produces  a vast  number 
of  parallel  passages  from  the  Pentateuch  (which  he 
holds  to  be  contemporary  with  the  Introduction, 


b Each  verse,  with  very  few  exceptions,  consists 
of  two  parallel  members,  and  each  member  of  three 
words  : when  that  number  is  exceeded,  it  is  owing  to 
the  particles  or  subordinate  words,  which  are  almost 
always  so  combined  as  to  leave  only  three  tones  in 
each  member  (Schlottmann,  p.  68). 

c See  Rosenmiiller,  Proll.  p.  40.  Even  Renan,  who 
believes  that  Job  was  written  after  the  time  of  Solomon, 
holds  that  the  description  of  Wisdom  (ch.  xxviii.)  is 
the  original  source  of  the  idea  which  we  find  in 
Proverbs  (chs.  viii.,  ix.). 

d See  some  excellent  remarks  by  R6nan,  p.  xxxvii. 
e The  Makamat  of  Hariri,  and  the  life  of  Timour 
by  Arabshah,  in  Arabic,  the  works  of  Lycophron  in 
Greek,  are  good  examples.  Somewhat  of  this  cha- 
racter may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  last  chapters  of 
Ecclesiastes,  while  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Baruch. 
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and  of  a later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  boot),  from 
Ruth,  Samuel,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amoc,  Micah, 
and  Nahum,  all  of  which  are  probably,  and  some  of 
them  demonstrably,  copied  from  Job. 

Considerable  weight  must  also  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  Job  is  far  more  remarkable  for 
obscurity  than  any  Hebrew  writing.d  There  is  an 
obscurity  which  results  from  confusion  of  thought, 
from  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  metaphors 
indicating  a late  age.e  But  when  it  is  owing  to 
obsolete  words,  intense  concentration  of  thought 
and  language,  and  incidental  allusions  to  long  for- 
gotten traditions,  it  is  an  all  but  infallible  proof  of 
primeval  antiquity.  Such  are  precisely  the  diffi- 
culties in  this  book.  The  enormous  mass  of  notes 
which  a reader  must  wade  through,  before  he  can 
feel  himself  competent  to  decide  upon  the  most  pro- 
bable interpretation  of  a single  chapter/  proves  that 
this  book  stands  apart  from  all  other  productions  of 
the  Hebrews,  belongs  to  a different  epoch,  and  lit 
accordance  with  the  surest  canons  of  criticism,  to 
an  earlier  age. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  from  consider- 
ing the  institutions,  manners,  and  historical  facts 
described  or  alluded  to  in  this  book.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  ancient  writer  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  reproducing  the  manners  of  a past  age  ;s 
to  use  the  words  of  M.  Renan,  “ antiquity  had  not  an 
idea  of  what  we  call  local  colouring.”  The  attempt 
was  never  made  by  any  Hebrew ; and  the  age  of 
any  writer  can  be  positively  determined  when  we 
know  the  date  of  the  institutions  and  customs  which 
he  describes.  Again  it  is  to  the  last  degree  impro- 
bable (being  without  a precedent  or  parallel)  that  an 
ancient  author11  should  intentionally  and  successfully 
avoid  all  reference  to  historical  occurrences,  and  to 
changes  in  religious  forms  or  doctrines  of  a date 
posterior  to  that  of  the  events  which  he  narrates. 
These  points  are  now  generally  recognised,  but  they 
have  rarely  been  applied  with  consistency  and  can- 
dour by  commentators  on  this  book. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  distinctly  admitted  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  no  reference  what- 
ever is  made  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  any  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  Israel,'  or  to  the  great  car- 
dinal events  of  the  national  history  after  the  Exodus. 
It  cannot  be  proved  k that  such  reference  was  un- 
likely to  occur  in  connexion  with  the  argument. 
The  sanctions  and  penalties  of  the  law  if  known, 
could  scarcely  have  been  passed  over  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Job,  while  the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  supplied  exactly  the 


Instances  in  our  own  literature  will  occur  to  every 
reader. 

f The  0.1 rat;  Aey ofieva,  and  passages  of  which  the 
interpretation  is  wholly  a matter  of  conjecture,  far 
surpass  those  of  any  portion  of  the  O.  T. 

s This  is  true  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  of  the 
greatest  original  writers  of  our  own,  and  indeed  of 
every  country  before  the  18  th  century. 

h In  fact,  scarcely  one  work  of  fiction  exists  in  which 
a searching  criticism  does  not  detect  anachronisms  or 
inconsistencies. 

1 See  Renan,  p.  xvi.  It  should  be  noted  that  even 
the  word  miD,  so  common  in  every  other  hook, 
especially  in  those  of  the  post-Davidic  age,  occurs 
only  once  in  Job  xxii.  22,  and  then  not  in  the  special 
or  technical  signification  of  a received  code. 
k See,  on  the  other  side,  Pareau  ap.  Rosenm. 
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examples  which  they  required  m order  to  silence  the 
complaints  and  answer  the  arguments  of  Jot. 
The  force  of  this  argument  is  not  affected  by  the 
answer  that  other  books  written  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  contain  few  or 
no  allusions  to  those  institutions  or  events.  The 
statement  is  inaccurate.  In  each  of  the  books  spe- 
cified111 there  are  abundant  traces  of  the  law.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a complete  view  of  the 
Levitical  rites,  or  of  historical  facts  unconnected 
with  the  subject  matter  of  those  works,  could  be 
derived  from  them  ; but  they  abound  in  allusions 
to  customs  and  notions  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews 
trained  under  the  law,  to  the  services  of  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  and  they  all  recognise  most  dis- 
tinctly the  existence  of  a sacerdotal  system,  whereas 
our  author  ignores,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  was  unacquainted  with,  any  forms 
of,  religious  service,  save  those  of  the  patriarchal 
age. 

Ewald,  whose  judgment  in  this  case  will  not  be 
questioned,”  asserts  very  positively  that  in  all  the 
descriptions  of  manners  and  customs,  domestic, 
social,  and  political,  and  even  in  the  indirect  allu- 
sions and  illustrations,  the  genuine  colouring  of  the 
age  of  Job,  that  is  of  the  period  between  Abraham 
and  Moses,  is  very  faithfully  observed ; that  all  his- 
torical examples  and  allusions  are  taken  exclusively 
from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is  a com- 
plete and  successful  avoidance  of  direct  reference  to 
later  occurrences,0  which  in  his  opinion  may  have 
been  known  to  the  writer.  All  critics  concur  in 
extolling  the  fresh,  antique  simplicity  of  manners 
described  in  this  book,  the  genuine  air  of  the  wild, 
free,  vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar 
antiquity,  and  the  thorough  consistency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  characters,  equally  remarkable  for 
originality  and  force.  There  is  an  absolute  con- 
trast between  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  those  which  characterised  the  Israelites  during 
the  monarchical  period ; while  whatever  difference 
exists  between  the  customs  of  the  older  patriarchs 
as  described  in  Genesis  and  those  of  Job’s  family  and 
associates,  is  accounted  for  by  the  progress  of  events 
in  the  intervening  period.  The  chieftain  lives  in 
considerable  splendour  and  dignity : menial  offices, 
such  as  commonly  devolved  upon  the  elder  patriarchs 
and  their  children,  are  now  performed  by  servants, 
between  whom  and  the  family  the  distinction  appears 
to  be  more  strongly  marked.  Job  visits  the  city 
frequently,  and  is  there  received  with  high  respect 
as  a prince,  judge,  and  distinguished  warrior  (xxix. 
7-9).  There  are  allusions  to  courts  of  judicature, 
written  indictments, p and  regular  forms  of  pro- 
cedure (xiii.  26,  and  xxxi.  28).  Men  had  begun 
to  observe  and  reason  upon  the  phenomena  of  na- 

“ M.  Renan  says  : “On  s’etonnait  de  ne  trouver 
dans  le  livre  de  Job  aucune  trace  des  prescriptions 
mosai'ques.  Mais  on  n’en  trouve  pas  davantage  ians 
le  livre  des  Proverbes,  dans  l’bistoire  des  Juges  et  des 
premiers  Rois,  et  en  gdndral  dans  les  6crivains  ante- 
rieurs  a la  derni&re  dpoque  du  royaume  de  .Tuda.” 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  writer  denies  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

" See  the  Einleitung,  p.  57.  M.  Renan,  Hahn, 
Schlottmann,  and  other  critics,  agree  fully  with  this 
opinion. 

° The  entire  disappearance  of  the  bushmen  (Job 
xxx.  4-7)  belongs  to  a very  early  age.  Ewald  sup- 
Doses  them  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  Horites  ; 
and  Schlottmann  (p.  15)  observes,  truly,  that  the 
writer  must  have  known  them  from  his  own  observa- 
tion. This  throws  us  of  course  back  to  the  Mosaic  age. 
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ture,  and  astronomical  observations  were  connected 
with  curious  speculations  upon  primeval  traditions. 
We  read  (xx.  15,  xxiii.  10,  xxvii.  16,  17,  xxviii, 
1-21)  of  mining  operations,  great  buildings,  ruined 
sepulchres,  perhaps  even  of  sculptured  figures  of 
the  dead,q  and  there  are  throughout  copious  allu- 
sions to  the  natural  productions  and  the  arts  of 
Egypt.  Great  revolutions  had  occurred  within 
the  time  of  the  writer ; nations  once  independent 
had  been  overthrown,  and  whole  races  reduced 
to  a state  of  misery  and  degradation.  All  this 
might  be  expected,  even  supposing  the  work  to 
have  been  written  before  or  near  the  date  of  the 
Exodus.  The  communications  with  Egypt  were 
frequent,  and  indeed  uninterrupted  during  the  pa- 
triarchal age,  and  in  that  country  each  one  of  the 
customs  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed  as  in- 
dicating a later  date,  is  now  proved  to  have  been 
common  long  before  the  age  of  Moses  (see  Lepsius, 
Schlottmann,  p.  107).  Moreover,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances a descendant  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself 
a warrior,  and  accustomed  to  meet  princes  on  terms 
of  equality,  would  at  a very  early  age  acquire  the 
habits,  position,  and  knowledge,  which  we  admire 
in  Job.  He  was  the  head  of  a great  family,  suc- 
cessful in  war,  prosperous  in  peace,  supplied  abund- 
antly with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  enjoying 
many  of  its  luxuries  ; he  lived  near  the  great  cities 
on  the  Euphrates* 1 * * 4  and  Tigris,  and  on  the  route  of 
the  caravans  which  at  the  remotest  periods  ex- 
changed the  productions  of  Egypt  and  the  far  East, 
and  had  therefore  abundant  opportunities  of  pro- 
curing information  from  those  merchants,  supposing 
that  he  did  not  himself  visit  a country  so  full  of 
interest  to  a thoughtful  mind. 

Such  a progress  in  civilization  may  or  may  not 
be  admitted  by  historical  critics  to  be  probable 
within  the  limits  of  time  thus  indicated,  but  no 
positive  historical  fact  or  allusion  can  be  produced 
from  the  book  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  single  ob- 
jection (Renan,  p.  40)  which  presents  any  difficulty 
is  the  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  appear  first  in 
Hebrew  history  about  the  year  B.C.  770.  But  the 
name  of  Chesed,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found  in 
the  genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii.  22),  a fact 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of  the 
people  as  a separate  tribe.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  an  ancient  race  bearing  that  name  in  Curdistan 
(see  Xenoph.,  Cyr.  iii.  1,  §34;  Anab.  iv.  3,  §4,  v. 
5,  §17)  was  the  original  source  of  the  nation,  who 
were  there  trained  in  predatory  habits,  and  accus- 
tomed, long  before  their  appearance  in  history,  to 
make  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  deserts ; a 

p Known  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period  (Diod.  Sic. 
i.  p.  75). 

i Ch.  xxi.  32.  The  interpretation  is  very  doubtful. 

1 The  remarkable  treatise  by  Cbwolsobn,  Ueber  die 
Vberreste  der  Babylonischen  Literatur  in  Arabischen 
Uebersetzungen,  proves  an  advance  in  mental  cultiva- 
tion in  those  regions  at  a far  earlier  age,  more 
than  sufficient  to  answer  every  objection  of  this 
nature. 

* This  is  now  generally  admitted.  See  M.  R6uan, 
Histoire  Generate  des  Langues  Semitiques,  ed.  1858, 
p.  56.  He  says  truly  that  they  were  “ redoutes  dans 
tout  l’Orient  pour  leurs  brigandages”  (p.  65).  See 
also  Chwolsohn,  die  Ssabier,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  Ur  of  the 
Chaldeans  was  undoubtedly  so  named  because  it  was 
founded  or  occupied  by  that  people. 
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view  quite  in  harmony  with  the  part  assigned  to 
them  in  this  book. 

The  aiguments  which  have  induced  the  gene- 
rality of  modem  critics  to  assign  a later  date  to  this 
book,  notwithstanding  their  concurrence  in  most  of 
the  points  and  principles  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, may  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  which  we 
will  now  examine  separately : — 

1.  We  are  told  that  the  doctrinal  system  is 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  Mosaic ; in  fact  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a recoil  from  the  stem,  narrow 
dogmatism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Here  of  course  there 
can  be  no  common  ground  between  those  who 
admit,  and  those  who  secretly  or  openly  deny  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 
Still  even  rationalistic  criticism  cannot  show,  what 
it.  so  confidently  assumes,  that  there  is  a demon- 
strable difference  in  any  essential  point  between  the 
principles  recognised  in  Genesis  and  those  of  our 
author.  The  absence  of  all  recognition  of  the  pecu- 
liar views  and  institutions  first  introduced  or  de- 
veloped in  the  law  has  been  already  shown  to  be  an 
evidence  of  an  earlier  date — all  that  is  really 
proved  is  that  the  elementary  truths  of  primeval 
revelation  are  represented,  and  their  consequences 
developed  under  a great  variety  of  striking  and 
original  forms — a fact  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  highly  thoughtful  character  of  the  book,  and 
the  undoubted  genius  of  the  writer  (comp.  Job  x. 
9 ; Gen.  iii.  19  ; Isa.  xxvii.  3 ; Gen.  ii.  7,  vii.  22  ; 
Job  xxii.  15,  16,  with  the  account  of  the  deluge). 
In  Genesis  and  in  this  work  we  have  the  same 
theology ; the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  ai’e  identical. 
Man  is  represented  in  all  his  strength  and  in  all  his 
weakness,  glorious  in  capacities,  but  infirm  and 
impure  in  his  actual  condition.,  with  a soul  and 
spirit  allied  to  the  eternal,  but  with  a physical 
constitution  framed  from  the  dust  to  which  it  must 
return.  The  writer  of  Job  knows  just  so  much  of 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  early  events  of  man’s  his- 
tory, including  the  deluge  (xxii.  15,  16),  as  was 
likely  to  be  preserved  by  tradition  in  all  the  fami- 
lies descended  from  Shem.  And  with  reference  to 
those  points  in  which  a real  progress  was  made 
by  the  Israelites  after  the  time  of  Moses,  the 
position  from  which  this  writer  starts  is  precisely 
that  of  the  lawgiver.  One  great  problem  of  the 
book  is  the  reconciliation  of  unmerited  suffering 
with  the  love  and  justice  of  God.  In  the  prophets 
and  psalms  the  subject  is  repeatedly  discussed,  and 
receives,  if  not  a complete,  yet  a substantially  satis- 
factory settlement  in  connexion  with  the  great 
doctrines  of  Messiah’s  kingdom,  priesthood,  suffer- 
ings, and  second  advent,  involving  the  resurrection 
and  a future  judgment.  In  the  book  of  Job,  as  it 
has  been  shown,  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
question  had  previously  been  raised.  The  answers 
given  to  it  are  evidently  elicited  by  the  discussions. 
Even  in  the  discourse  of  Elihu,  in  which  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  full  development  of  the 
true  theory  of  providential  dispensations  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  found,  and  which  indeed  for  that 
very  reason  has  been  suspected  of  interpolation, 
there  is  no  sign  that  the  writer  knew  those  cha- 
racteristics of  Messiah  which  from  the  time  of 


* To  the  epoch  of  the  Achaemenidae. 
u See  R£nan,  p.  xxxix.  This  was  previously  pointed 
out  by  Herder. 

1 Dr.  Lee  ( Introduction  to  Job,  p.  13)  observes  that 
althougn  Satan  is  not  named  in  Genesis,  yet  that  the 
character  which  that  name  implies  is  clearly  intimated 
In  the  words,  “ I will  put  enmity  (rQ'N)  between 
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David  were  continually  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Israelites. 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  representation  of  angels, 
and  still  more  specially  of  Satan,  belongs  to  a later 
epoch.  Some  have  even  asserted  that  the  notion 
must  have  been  derived  from  Persian  or  Assyrian 
mythology.  That  hypothesis  is  now  generally  re- 
jected— on  the  one  hand  it  would  fix  a far  later 
date* 1  for  the  composition  than  any  critic  of  the 
least  authority  would  now  assign  to  the  book  ; on 
the  other  it  is  proved  u that  Satan  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  Ahriman;  he  acts  only  by  pennission 
from  God,  and  differs  from  the  angels  not  in  essence 
but  in  character.  It  is  true  that  Satan  is  not 
named  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  there  is  an  exact 
correspondence  between  the  characteristics  of  the 
malignant  and  envious  accuser  in  this  book  and 
those  of  the  enemy  of  man  and  God,  which  are 
developed  in  the  history  of  the  Fall.*  The  appella- 
tion of  “ sons  of  God  ” is  peculiar  to  this  book  and 
that  of  Genesis. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  charge  of  idolatry 
is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents  when 
enumerating  all  the  crimes  which  they  can  imagine 
to  account  for  his  calamities.  The  only  allusion  to 
the  subject  (xxxi.  26)  refers  to  the  earliest  fonn  of 
false  religion  known  in  the  East.y  To  an  Israelite, 
living  after  the  introduction  of  heathen  rites,  such 
a charge  was  the  very  first  which  would  have  sug- 
gested itself,  nor  can  any  one  satisfactory  reason  be 
assigned  for  the  omission. 

2.  Nearly  all  modern  critics,  even  those  who 
admit  the  inspiration  of  the  author,  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  the  composition  of  the  whole  work,  the 
highly  systematic  development  of  the  plot,  and  the 
philosophic  tone  of  thought  indicate  a considerable 
progress  in  mental  cultivation  far  beyond  what  can, 
with  any  show  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  before  the  age  of  Solomon.  We  are  told 
indeed  that  such  topics  as  are  here  introduced  occu- 
pied men’s  minds  for  the  first  time  when  schools  of 
philosophy  were  formed  under  the  influence  of  that 
prince.  Such  assertions  are  easily  made,  and  rest- 
ing on  no  tangible  grounds,  they  are  not  easily  dis- 
proved. It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
persons  introduced  in  this  book  belong  to  a country 
celebrated  for  wisdom  in  the  earliest  times;  inso- 
much that  the  writer  who  speaks  of  those  schools 
considers  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Salomonion 
writings  were  derived  from  intercourse  with  its 
inhabitants  (Renan,  p.  xxiii.-xxv.).  The  book  of 
Job  differs  from  those  writings  chiefly  in  its  greater 
earnestness,  vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity  of 
imagination,  and  free  independent  inquiry  into  the 
principles  of  divine  government,  characteristics  as  it 
would  seem  of  a primitive  race,  acquainted  only 
with  the  patriarchal  form  of  religion,  rather  than  of 
a scholastic  age.  There  is  indeed  nothing  in  the 
composition  incompatible  with  the  Mosaic  age, 
admitting  (what  all  rationalistic  critics  who  assign 
a later  date  to  this  book  deny)  the  authenticity  and 
integrity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  should  attach  more  weight  to  the  argument 
derived  from  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
entire  book  (Schlottmann,  p.  108),  did  we  not  re- 

tbee  and  him.”  The  connexion  between  this  word 
and  the  name  of  Job  is  perhaps  more  than  an  acci- 
dental coincidence. 

y The  worship  of  the  moon  was  introduced  into 
Mesopotamia,  probably  in  the  earliest  age,  by  the 
Aryans.  See  Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier , i.  p.  313. 
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member  how  completely  the  same  course  of  reason- 
ing misled  the  acutest  critics  in  the  case  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  There  is  a kind  of  artifice  in 
style  and  arrangement  of  a subject  which  is  at 
once  recognised  as  an  infallible  indication  of  a highly 
cultivated  or  declining  literature.  This,  however, 
differs  essentially  from  the  harmonious  and  majestic 
Simplicity  of  form,  and  the  natural  development  of 
a great  thought  which  characterise  the  first  grand 
productions  of  genius  in  every  nation,  and  produce 
so  powerful  an  impression  of  reality  as  well  as  of 
grandeur  in  every  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  book 
of  Job. 

These  considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  book  must  have  been  written  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  traditions  preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham. 
Whether  the  writer  had  access  to  original  docu- 
ments * or  not  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture ; but  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  adhered  very  closely 
to  the  accounts,  whether  oral  or  written,  which  he 
received. 

It  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  consider  the 
arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the  writer  lived 
near  the  time  of  the  captivity — that  view  is  now 
all  but  universally  repudiated : but  one  hypothesis 
which  has  been  lately  brought  forward  (by  Stickel, 
who  is  followed  by  Schlottmann),  and  supported 
by  very  ingenious  arguments,  deserves  a more  spe- 
cial notice.  It  meets  some  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  here  adduced  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
modern  critics,  who  maintain  that  the  writer  must 
have  lived  at  a period  when  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature  had  attained  their  full  develop- 
ment ; while  it  accounts  in  a satisfactory  manner 
for  some  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
book.  That  supposition  is,  that  Job  may  have 
been  written  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites 
by  a dweller  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  in  a district 
immediately  bordering  upon  the  Idumean  desert. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  district  were  to  a consider- 
able extent  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation: 
their  attendance  at  the  festivals  and  ordinances  of 
the  tabernacle  and  of  the  temple  before  the  time 
of  the  later  kings,  was  probably  rare  and  irregular, 
if  it  were  not  altogether  interrupted  during  a long 
period.  In  that  case  it  would  be  natural  that  the 
author,  while  recognising  and  enforcing  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion,  should  be  sparing  in 
allusions  to  the  sanctions  or  observances  of  the  law. 
A resident  in  that  district  would  have  peculiar 
opportunities  of  collecting  the  varied  and  extensive 
information  which  was  possessed  by  the  author  of 
Job.  It  was  not  far  from  the  country  of  Eliphaz  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  intercourse  with  all  the 
races  to  which  the  persons  named  in  the  book  be- 
longed was  frequent  during  the  early  years  of 
Israelitish  history.  The  caravans  of  Tema  and 
Sheba  (Job  vi.  19)  crossed  there  in  a route  much 
frequented  by  merchants,  and  the  communications 
with  Egypt  were  of  course  regular  and  uninter- 
rupted. A man  of  wealth,  station,  and  cultivated 
mind,  such  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  author  must 
have  been,  would  either  learn  from  conversation 
with  merchants  the  peculiarities  to  which  he  so 
frequently  alludes,  or,  as  is  highly  probable,  he 
would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 


* The  most  sceptical  critics  admit  that  the  Israel- 
ites had  written  documents  in  the  age  of  Moses.  See 
E.  Renan,  Histoire  des  Langues  Semitigues,  p.  116. 
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of  visiting  that  country,  of  all  the  most  interesting 
to  an  ancient.  The  local  colouring,  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so  evidently  natural, 
is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a writer : 
the  families  in  southern  Palestine,  even  at  a later 
age,  lived  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  patri- 
archs ; and  illustrations  derived  from  the  free,  wild, 
vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  and  the  customs  of  pas- 
toral tribes,  would  spontaneously  suggest  themselves 
to  his  mind.  The  people  appear  also  to  have  been 
noted  for  freshness  and  originality  of  mind — qua- 
lities seen  in  the  woman  of  Tekoah,  or  still  more 
remarkably  in  Amos,  the  poor  and  unlearned  herd- 
man,  also  of  Tekoah.  It  has  also  been  remarked 
that  Amos  seems  to  have  known  and  imitated  the 
book  of  Job  (comp.  Am.  iv.  13,  v.  8,  ix.  6,  with 
Job  ix.  8,  9,  xxxviii.  31,  xii.  15;  Schlottmann, 
p.  109):  a circumstance  scarcely  to  be  explained, 
considering  the  position  and  imperfect  education  ol 
that  prophet,  excepting  on  the  supposition  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  this  book  was  peculiarly  popu- 
lar in  that  district.  Some  weight  may  also  be  at- 
tached to  the  observation  (Stickel,  p.  276  ; Schlott- 
mann, p.  Ill)  that  the  dialectic  peculiarities  ot 
Southern  Palestine,  especially  the  softening  of  the 
aspirates  and  exchanges  of  the  sibilants,  resemble 
the  few  divergences  a from  pure  Hebrew  which  are 
noted  in  the  book  of  Job. 

The  controversy  about  the  authorship  cannot 
ever  be  finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it 
may  certainly  be  inferred  that  the  writer  lived 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Job.  From  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  it  is  also  clear  that  he 
must  either  have  composed  the  work  before  the  law 
was  promulgated,  or  under  most  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  exempted  him  from  its  influence. 
The  former  of  these  two  suppositions  has  nothing 
against  it  excepting  the  arguments,  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  far  from  conclusive,  derived  from  lan- 
guage, composition,  and  indications  of  a high  state 
of  mental  cultivation  and  general  civilization.  It 
has  every  other  argument  in  its  favour,  while  it  is 
free  from  the  great,  and  surely  insuperable,  diffi- 
culty that  a devout  Israelite,  deeply  interested  in 
all  religious  speculations,  should  ignore  the  doc- 
trines and  institutions  which  were  the  peculiar 
glory  of  his  nation : a supposition  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  intrinsic  improbability,  is  scai’cely  con- 
sistent with  any  sound  view  of  the  inspiration  of 
holy  writ. 

A complete  list  and  fair  estimate  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding commentators  on  Job  is  given  by  Rosen- 
miiller  ( Elenchus  Inst.  Jobi,  1824).  The  best 
Rabbinical  commentators  are — Jarchi,  in  the  12th 
century  ; Aben  Ezra,  a good  Arabic  as  well  as  He- 
brew scholar,  f a.d.  1168;  Levi  Ben  Gershom, 
commonly  known  as  Ralbag,  f 1370;  and  Nach- 
manides  in  the  13th  century.  Saadia,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  the  Pentateuch,  has  written  a 
paraphrase  of  Job,  and  Tanchum  a good  commen- 
tary, both  in  Arabic  (Ewald,  Vorrede,  p.  xi.).  The 
early  Fathers  contributed  little  to  the  explanation 
of  the  text ; but  some  good  remarks  or.  the  general 
argument  are  found  in  Chrysostom,  Didymus  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  other  Greek  Fathers  quoted  in  the 
Catenae  of  Nicetas,  edited  by  Junius,  London,  fol._, 
1637 — a work  chiefly  valuable  with  reference  to 
the  Alexandrian  version.  Ephrem  Syrus  has 


a JE.  g.  HXnD  for  njmD,  vi.  8 ; P“|DO  for  5WD, 
ri.  10  ; Dtm  for  DDU,  v.  11;  [W*  for  prm 
vii.  16. 
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scholia,  chiefly  doctrinal  and  practical,  vol.  ii., 
Romae,  1740.  The  translation  in  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate by  Jerome  is  of  great  value;  but  the  com- 
mentary ascribed  to  him  consists  merely  of  excerpts 
from  the  work  of  Philip,  one  of  Jerome’s  disciples 
(see  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecc.  xii.  661) : it  is  of  little 
or  no  use  for  the  interpretation.  The  great  work 
of  Gregory  M.  is  practical,  spiritual,  or  mystical, 
but  has  little  connexion  with  the  literal  meaning, 
which  the  author  does  not  profess  to  explain. 
Among  the  long  list  of  able  and  learned  Romanists 
who  have  left  commentaries  on  the  book,  few  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language : from  Caie- 
tan,  Zuniga,  little  can  be  learned  ; but  A.  Schultens 
speaks  very  highly  of  Pineda,  whose  commentary 
has  passed  through  many  editions.  Roseiimiiller 
says  the  German  translation  of  Job  by  T.  A.  De- 
reser  is  one  of  the  best  in  that  language.  The  early 
Protestants,  Bucer,  Oecolampadius,  and  Calvin,  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  the  better  understanding  of 
the  text ; but  by  far  the  best  commentary  of  that 
age  is  that  prepared  by  C.  Bertram,  a disciple  of 
Mercer,  after  the  death  of  his  master,  from  his  MS. 
notes.  This  work  is  well  worth  consulting.  Mercer 
was  a sound  Hebrew  scholar  of  Reuchlin’s  school, 
and  a man  of  acute  discernment  and  excellent  judg- 
ment. The  great  work  of  Albert  Schultens  on  Job 
(A.D.  1737)  far  surpasses  all  preceding  and  con- 
temporary expositions,  nor  has  the  writer  as  yet 
been  surpassed  in  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages.  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
all  the  resources  of  Arabic  literature  to  bear  upon 
the  interpretation  of  Job.  The  fault  of  his  book  is 
diffuseness,  especially  in  the  statement  of  opinions 
long  since  rejected,  and  uninteresting  to  the  student. 
The  best  works  of  the  present  century  are  those  of 
Rosenmiiller,  3 vols.  1824;  and  H.  Ewald,  whose 
translation  and  commentary  are  remarkable  for  ac- 
curate learning  and  originality  of  genius,  but  also 
for  contempt  of  all  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture.  The  Vorrede  is  most  painful  in  tone. 
The  commentaries  of  Umbreit,  Vaihinger,  Lange, 
Stickel,  Hahn,  Hirzel,  De  Wette,  Knobel,  and  Vat  ke 
are  generally  characterised  by  diligence  and  in- 
genuity ; but  have  for  the  most  part  a strong 
rationalistic  tendency,  especially  the  three  last. 
The  most  useful  analysis  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
troduction to  K.  Schlottmann’s  translation,  Berlin, 
1851 ; but  his  commentary  is  deficient  in  philological 
research.  M.  Renan  has  lately  given  an  excellent 
translation  in  French  [Le  Livrede  Job,  Paris,  1859), 
with  an  introduction,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
thoroughly  sceptical  character,  shows  a genial  ap- 
preciation of  some  characteristic  excellences  of  this 
book.  In  England  we  have  a great  number  of  trans- 
lations, commentaries,  &c.,  of  various  merit:  am  one 
which  the  highest  rank  must  be  assigned  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Lee,  especially  valuable  for  its  copious 
illustrations  from  Oriental  sources.  [F.  C.  C.] 

J O'BAB.  1.  (IIP : ’Icoy8c£/3 : Jobab.)  The  last 
in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29  ; 1 Chr. 

i.  23).  His  name  has  not  been  discovered  among 
the  Arab  names  of  places  in  Southern  Arabia,  where 
he  ought  to  be  found  with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan. 
But  Ptolemy  mentions  the  ’I (o^apirai  near  the 
Sachalitae  ; and  Bochart  ( Plialeg , ii.  21),  followed 
by  Salmasius  and  Gesenius,  suggests  the  reading 
Icofiafi'iTai,  by  the  common  interchange  of  p and 
The  identification  is  perhaps  correct,  but  it  has 
not  been  connected  with  an  Arab  name  of  a tribe 
or  place  ; and  Bochart ’s  conjecture  of  its  being  i.  q. 
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Arab.  “ a desert,”  &c.,  from  though 

regarded  as  probable  by  Gesenius  and  Michaelis, 
seems  to  be  unworthy  of  acceptance.  Kalisch  (Com. 
on  Gen.')  says  that  it  is,  “according  to  the  etymo- 
logy, a district  in  Arabia  Deserta ,”  in  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  famous  desert  near  Hadramawt, 
called  the  Ahkdf,  of  proverbial  terror ; and  the 
more  extensive  waste  on  the  north-east  of  the  former, 
called  the  “ deserted  quarter,”  Er-Ruba  el-Khalee, 
which  is  impassable  in  the  summer,  and  fitter  to  be 
called  desert  Arabia  than  the  country  named  deserta 
by  the  Greeks. 

2.  One  of  the  “kings”  of  Edom  (Gen.  r.xxvi, 

33,  34 ; 1 Chr.  i.  44,  45),  enumerated  af.er  the 
genealogy  of  Esau,  and  Seir,  and  before  the  phyl- 
archs  descended  from  Esau.  [Edom.]  He  was 
“ son  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah,”  and  successor  of  Bela, 
the  first  king  on  the  list.  It  is  this  Jobab  whom 
the  LXX.,  quoting  the  Syriac,  identify  with  Job, 
his  father  being  Zerah  son  of  Esau,  and  his  mother, 
Bo<r6ppa.  [E.  S.  P.] 

3.  King  of  Madon  ; one  of  the  northern  chief- 
tains who  attempted  to  oppose  Joshua’s  conquest, 
and  were  routed  by  him  at  Meron  (Josh.  xi.  1,  only). 

4.  T &>A.aj3,  Alex. ; ’Ia>j8c6/J),  head  of  a Benjamite 
house  (1  Chr.  viii.  10).  [Jeuz.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOCH'EBED  (11DV  ; ’Io>xa/3e5;  Jochabed ). 
the  wife  and  at  the  same  time  the  aunt  of  Amram, 
and  the  mother  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  20). 
In  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  illegality  of  the 
marriage  between  Amram  and  his  aunt,  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  render  the  word  dodah  “ cousin”  instead 
of  “ aunt.”  But  this  is  unnecessary  : the  example 
of  Abraham  himself  (Gen.  xx.  12)  proves  that  in 
the  pre-Mosaic  age  a greater  latitude  was  permitted 
in  regard  to  marriage  than  in  a later  age.  More- 
over it  is  expressly  stated  elsewhere  (Ex.  ii.  1 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  59)  that  Jochebed  was  the  daughter 
of  Levi,  and  consequently  sister  of  Kohath,  Am- 
ram’s  father.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JO'DA  (’IcoSa)  = Judah  the  Levite,  in  a passage 
which  is  difficult  to  unravel  (1  Esd.  v.  58  ; see 
Ezr.  iii.  9).  Some  words  are  probably  omitted. 
The  name  elsewhere  appears  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
forms  Hodaviah  (Ezr.  ii.  40),  Hodevah  (Neh.  vii. 
43),  Hodijah  (Neh.  x.  10),  and  Sudias  (1  Esd. 
v.  26). 

JO'ED  OVV* : ’Io>d5  : Joed),  a Benjamite,  the 
son  of  Pedaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7).  Two  of  Kennicott’s 
MSS.  read  “ITJ7P,  i.  e.  Joezer,  and  two  i.  e. 

Joel,  confounding  Joed  with  Joel  the  son  of  Pedaiah. 
the  Manassite.  The  Syriac  must  have  had  VTP. 

JO'EL  (Wr : : Joel  and  Johel).  1 

Eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Sam.  viii.  2 ; 
1 Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17),  and  father  of  Heman  the 
singer.  He  and  his  brother  Abiah  were  made 
judges  in  Beersheba  when  their  father  was  old,  and 
no  longer  able  to  go  his  accustomed  circuit.  But 
they  disgraced  both  their  office  and  their  parentage 
by  the  corrupt  way  in  which  they  took  bribes  and 
perverted  judgment.  Their  grievous  misconduct 
gave  occasion  to  the  change  of  the  constitution  of 
Israel  to  a monarchy.  It  is  in  the  case  of  Joel  that 
the  singular  corruption  of  the  text  of  1 Chr.  vi.  13 
(28,  A.  V.)  has  taken  place.  Joel’s  name  has 
dropped  out ; and  Vashni,  which  means  “ and  the 
second,”  and  is  descriptive  of  Abijah,  has  been  taken 
for  a proper  name. 
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2.  In  1 Chr.  vi.  36,  A.  V.,  Joel  seems  to  be 
merely  a corruption  of  Shaul  at  ver.  24.  [A.  C.  H.J 

3.  One  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets;  the  son 
of  Pethuel,  or,  according  to  the  LXX.,  Bethuel. 
Beyond  this  fact  all  is  conjecture  as  to  the  personal 
history  of  Joel.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (ii.  245)  re- 
cords a tradition  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
born  and  buried  at  Bethhoron,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Caesarea.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  lived  in 
Judaea,  for  his  commission  was  to  Judah,  as  that  of 
Hosea  had  been  to  the  ten  tribes  (St.  Jerome, 
Comment,  in  Joel).  He  exhorts  the  priests,  and 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

It  has  been  made  a question  whether  he  were  a 
priest'  himself  (Winer,  Eealw.),  but  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  determining  it  in 
the  affirmative,  though  some  recent  writers  ( e . g. 
Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings,  p.  179)  have  taken 
this  view.  Many  different  opinions  have  been 
expressed  about  the  date  of  Joel’s  prophecy. 
Credner  has  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  Ber- 
tholdt  of  Hezekiah,  Kimchi,  Jahn,  &c.  of  Manasseh, 
and  Calmet  of  Josiah.  The  LXX.  places  Joel  after 
Amos  and  Micah.  But  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  for  departing  from  the  Hebrew  order.  The 
majority  of  critics  and  commentators  (Abarbanel, 
Yitringa,  Hengstenberg,  Winer,  &c.)  fix  upon  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  thus  making  Joel  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Hosea  and  Amos.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  conclusion,  besides  the  order  of  the 
books,  are  the  special  and  exclusive  mention  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Edomites  as  enemies  of  Judah,  no 
allusion  being  made  to  the  Assyrians  or  Baby- 
lonians, who  arose  at  a later  period.  Nothing,  says 
Hengstenberg,  has  yet  been  found  to  overthrow 
this  conclusion,  and  it  is  confirmed  on  other  grounds, 
especially 

The  nature,  style,  and  contents  of  the  prophecy. 
— We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Joel  being  the  first  prophet  to  Judah,  only  a 
grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible  scene,  which 
was  to  be  depicted  more  and  more  in  detail  by  sub- 
sequent prophets  (Browne,  Ordo  Saecl.  p.  691). 
The  scope,  therefore,  is  not  any  particular  invasion, 
but  the  whole  day  of  the  Lord.  “ This  book  of 
Joel  is  a type  of  the  early  Jewish  prophetical  dis- 
course, and  may  explain  to  us  what  distant  events 
in  the  history  of  the  land  would  expand  it,  and 
bring  fresh  discoveries  within  the  sphere  of  the 
inspired  man’s  vision”  (Maurice,  Prophets  and 
Kings,  p.  179). 

The  proximate  event  to  which  the  prophecy 
related  was  a public  calamity,  then  impending  on 
Judaea,  of  a twofold  character : want  of  water,  and 
a plague  of  locusts,  continuing  for  several  years. 
The  prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  turn  to  God 
with  penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  then  (he 
says)  the  plague  shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend 
in  its  season,  and  the  land  yield  her  accustomed 
fruit.  Nay,  the  time  will  be  a most  joyful  one ; 
for  God,  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  will  im- 
part to  His  worshippers  increased  knowledge  of 
Himself,  and  after  the  excision  of  the  enemies  of 
His  people,  will  extend  through  them  the  blessings 
of  true  religion  to  heathen  lands.  This  is  the 
simple  argument  of  the  book  ; only  that  it  is  beau- 
tified and  enriched  with  variety  of  ornament  and 
pictorial  description.  The  style  of  the  original  is 
perspicuous  (except  towards  the  end)  and  elegant, 
surpassing  that  of  all  other  prophets,  except  Isaiah 
and  Habakkuk,  in  sublimity. 

Browne  ( Ordo  Saecl.  p.  692)  regards  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  prophecy  as  embracing  two  visions,  but 
it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  one  connected  represen- 
tation (Hengst.,  Winer).  For  its  interpretation  we 
must  observe  not  isolated  facts  of  history,  but 
the  idea.  The  swarm  of  locusts  was  the  medium 
through  which  this  idea,  “the  ruin  upon  the 
apostate  church,”  was  represented  to  the  Inward 
contemplation  of  the  prophet.  But,  in  one  un- 
broken connexion,  the  idea  goes  on  to  penitence, 
return,  blessing,  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  judgments 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Church  (1  Pet.  iv.  17), 
final  establishment  of  God’s  kingdom.  All  prior 
destructions,  judgments,  and  victories  are  like  the 
smaller  circles ; the  final  consummation  of  all 
things,  to  which  the  prophecy  reaches,  being  the  out- 
most one  of  all. 

The  locusts  of  ch.  ii.  were  regarded  by  many 
interpreters  of  the  last  century  (Lowth,  Shaw,  &c.) 
as  figurative,  and  introduced  by  way  of  comparison 
to  a hostile  army  of  men  from  the  north  country. 
This  view  is  now  generally  abandoned.  Locusts 
are  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxviii.  38  as  instruments  of 
Divine  vengeance ; and  the  same  seems  implied  in 
Joel  ii.  11,  25.  Maurice  ( Prophets  and  Kings, 
p.  180)  strongly  maintains  the  literal  interpretation. 
And  yet  the  plague  contained  a parable  in  it,  which 
it  was  the  prophet’s  mission  to  unfold.  The  four 
kinds  or  swarms  of  locusts  (i.  4)  have  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  four  Assyrian  invasions  (Titcomb, 
Bible  Studies ),  or  four  crises  to  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  the  Babylonian,  Syro-Macedonian,  Roman, 
and  Antichristian  (Browne).  In  accordance  with 
the  literal  (and  certainly  the  primary)  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecy,  we  should  render  mV^rmN 

as  in  our  A.  V.,  “ the  former  rain,”  with  Rosenm. 
and  the  lexicographers,  rather  than  “a  (or  the) 
teacher  of  righteousness  ” with  marg.  of  A.  V., 
Hengst.,  and  others.  The  allusion  to  the  Messiah, 
which  Hengst.  finds  in  this  word,  or  to  the  ideal 
teacher  (Deut.  xviii.  18),  of  whom  Messiah  was  the 
chief,  scarcely  accords  with  the  immediate  context. 

The  pnnX  of  ch.  iii.  1 in  the  Hebrew,  “ after- 
wards ” ch.  ii.  27  of  the  A.  V.,  raises  us  to  a higher 
level  of  vision,  and  brings  into  view  Messianic 
times  and  scenes.  Here,  says  Steudel,  we  have 
Messianic  prophecy  altogether.  If  this  predictioa 
has  ever  yet  been  fulfilled,  we  must  certainly  refer 
the  event  to  Acts  ii.  The  best  commentators  are 
agreed  upon  this.  We  must  not,  however,  inter- 
pret it  thus  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  pre- 
paratory events  under  the  earlier  dispensation,  and 
still  less  to  the  exclusion  of  later  Messianic  times. 
Acts  ii.  virtually  contained  the  whole  subsequent 
development.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  the  airapy/fi,  while  the  full 
accomplishment  and  the  final  reality  are  yet  to  come. 
But  here  both  are  blended  in  one,  and  the  whole 
passage  has  therefore  a double  aspect.  The  pas- 
sage is  well  quoted  by  St.  Peter  from  the  first 
prophet  to  the  Jewish  kingdom.  And  his  quoting 
it  shows  that  the  Messianic  reference  was  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  his  day  ; though  Acts  ii.  39  proves 
that  he  extended  his  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
dispensation.  The  expression  “all  flesh  ” (ii.  17) 
is  explained  by  the  following  clauses,  by  which  no 
principle  of  distribution  is  meant,  but  only  that  all 
classes,  without  respect  of  persons,  will  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Spirit’s  influences.  All  distinction  of 
races,  too,  will  be  done  awav  (cf.  ii.  32,  with  Rom. 
x.  12,  13). 

Lastly,  the  accompanying  portents  and  judp- 
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ments  upon  the  enemies  of  God  find  their  various 
solutions,  according  to  the  interpreters,  in  the 
repeated  deportations  of  the  Jews  by  neighbouring 
merchants,  and  sale  to  the  Macedonians  (1  Macc.  iii. 
41,  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  13),  followed  by  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  neighbouring  nations  (Maurice)  ; in  the 
events  accompanying  the  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  breaking  up  of  all  human  polities. 
But  here  again  the  idea  includes  all  manifestations 
of  judgment,  ending  with  the  last.  The  whole  is 
shadowed  forth  in  dim  outline ; and  while  some 
crises  are  past,  others  are  yet  to  come  (comp.  iii. 
13-21  with  St.  Matt,  xxiv.,  and  Rev.  xix.). 

Among  the  commentators  on  the  book  of  Joel, 
enumerated  by  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test., 
part  7,vol.  i.,  may  be  specially  mentioned  Leusden’s 
Joel  Explicatus,  Ultraj.  1657  ; Dr.  Edw.  Pocock’s 
Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel , Oxford, 
1691 ; and  A Paraphrase  and  critical  Commentary 
on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel , by  Samuel  Chandler, 
London,  1735.  See  also  Die  Proplieten  des  alten 
Bundes  erklart,  von  Heinrich  Ewald,  Stuttgart, 
1840  ; Praktischen  Commentar  iiher  die  K'leinen 
Propheten,  von  Dr.  Umbreit,  Hamburgh,  1844 ; 
and  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  by  Dr. 
E.  Henderson,  London,  1845.  [H.  B.] 

4.  (^N*P  : ’IanjA : Joel.)  The  heaa  of  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  He 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  against  the  Hamites 
of  Gedor  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

5.  A descendant  of  Reuben.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  make  him  the  son  of  Hanoch,  while  others 
trace  his  descent  through  Carmi  (1  Chr.  v.  4). 
The  Syriac  for  Joel  substitutes  Carmi,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  genealogy  is  that  of  the 
eldest  son.  Burrington  ( Geneal . i.  53)  maintains 
that  the  Joel  mentioned  in  v.  8 was  a descendant, 
not  of  Hanoch,  but  of  one  of  his  brethren,  probably 
Carmi,  as  Junius  and  Tremellius  print  it  in  their 
genealogical  table.  But  the  passage  on  which  he 
relies  for  support  (ver.  7),  as  concluding  the  gene- 
alogy of  Hanoch,  evidently  refers  to  Beerah,  the 
prince  of  the  Reubenites,  whom  the  Assyrian  king 
carried  captive.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  simi- 
larity between  Shemaiah  and  Shema,  who  are  both 
represented  as  sons  of  Joel,  to  render  it  probable 
that  the  latter  is  the  same  individual  in  both 
instances.  Bertheau  conjectures  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  David,  which  would  be  approxi- 
mately true  if  the  genealogy  were  traced  in  each 
case  from  father  to  son. 

6.  Chief  of  the  Gadites,  who  dwelt  in  the  land 
ofBashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

7.  ( Johel .)  The  son  of  Izrahiah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  a chief  of  one  of  “ the  troops  of  the 
host  of  the  battle  ” who  numbered  in  the  days  of 
David  36,000  men  (1  Chr.  vii.  3).  Four  of  Kenni- 
cott’s  MSS.  omit  the  words  “ and  the  sons  of 
Izrahiah so  that  Joel  appears  as  one  of  the  five 
sons  of  Uzzi.  The  Syriac  retains  the  present  text, 
with  the  exception  of  reading  “ four  ” for  “ five.” 

8.  The  brother  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xi. 
38),  and  one  of  David’s  guard.  He  is  called  Igal 
in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  36  ; but  Kennicott  contends  that  in 
this  case  the  latter  passage  is  corrupt,  though  in 
other  words  it  preserved  the  true  reading. 

9.  The  chief  of  the  Gershomites  in  the  reign  of 
I'avid,  who  sanctified  themselves  to  bring  up  the 
aik  from  the  house  of  Obededom  (1  Chr.  xv. 
7,  11). 

10.  A Gershomite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  David, 
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son  of  Jehiel,  a descendant  of  Laadan,  and  probably 
the  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8 ; xxvi  . 
22).  He  was  one  of  the  officers  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  Temple. 

11.  The  son  of  Pedaiah,  and  prince  or  chief  ox 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

12.  A Kohathite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and  one  of  the 
two  representatives  of  his  branch  of  the  tribe  in 
the  solemn  purification  by  which  the  Levites  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

13.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  returned  with 
Ezra,  and  had  married  a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  43). 
He  is  called  Juel  in  1 Esd.  ix.  35. 

14.  The  son  of  Zichri,  a Benjamite,  placed  in 

command  over  those  of  his  own  tribe  and  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  9).  [W.  A.  W.] 

JOE'LAH  ( rkW)' : ’IeAfa  ; Alex.  ’layXd  : 
Joela),  son  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  who  with  his 
brother  joined  the  band  of  warriors  who  rallied 
round  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 

JOE'ZER  pTJjV : ’IwCapd ; Cod.  Fred.  Aug. 
’I  a)(adp;  Joezer ),  a Korhite,  one  of  David’s  captains 
who  fought  by  his  side  while  living  in  exile  among 
the  Philistines  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

JOG'BEHAH  (nn^:  in  Num.  the  LXX. 
have  translated  it,  as  if  from  rQ3 — irtywaav  auras  : 

in  Judg.  ’leye/3aA ; Alex.  ivavrlas  Ze/See : 
Jegbaa ),  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
which  were  built  and  fortified  by  the  tribe  of  Gad 
when  they  took  possession  of  their  territory  (Num. 
xxxii.  35).  It  is  there  associated  with  Jaazer 
and  Beth-nimrah,  places  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  were  not  far  from  the  Jordan,  and  south  of 
the  Jebel-Jilad.  It  is  mentioned  once  again,  this 
time  in  connexion  with  Nobah,  in  the  account  of 
Gideon’s  pursuit  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  viii.  11). 
They  were  at  Karkor,  and  he  made  his  way  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  Succoth  and 
Penuel,  and  “went  up” — ascended  from  the  Ghor 
by  one  of  the  torrent-beds  to  the  downs  of  the 
higher  level — by  the  way  of  the  dwellers  in  tents 
— the  pastoral  people,  who  avoided  the  district  of 
the  towns — to  the  east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah — 
making  his  way  towards  the  waste  country  in  the 
south-east.  Here,  according  to  the  scanty  informa- 
tion we  possess,  Karkor  would  seem  to  have  been 
situated.  No  trace  of  any  name  like  Jogbehah  has 
yet  been  met  with  in  the  above,  or  any  other 
direction.  [G.l 

JO'GLI  (^  : ’EyAt ; Alex.  ’E/cAi : Jogli), 

the  father  of  Bukki,  a chief  man  among  the  Danites 
(Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

JO'HA.  1.  (Krt* : ’Io>5c l ; Alex.  ’I waXa  : 
Joha.)  .One  of  the  sons  of  Beriah,  the  Benjamite, 
who  was  a chief  of  the  lathers  of  the  dwellers  in 
Aijalon,  and  had  put  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of 
Gath  (1  Cfir.  viii.  16).  His  family  may  possibly 
have  founded  a colony,  like  the  Danites,  within  the 
limits  of  another  tribe,  where  they  were  exposed, 
as  the  men  of  Ephraim  had  been,  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Gittites.  Such  border-warfare  was  too  common 
to  render  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  narratives 
in  1 Chr.  vii.  21  and  viii.  13  refer  to  the  same 
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encounter,  although  it  is  not  a little  singular  that 
the  name  Beriah  occurs  in  each. 

2.  (’I«£iae ; Alex. ’Ia>a£ae.)  The  Tizite,  one  of 
David’s  guard.  Kennicott  decides  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Shimri,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  A.  V., 
though  in  the  margin  the  translators  have  put 
“ Shimrite”  for  “ the  son  of  Shimri  ” to  the  name 
of  his  brother  Jedihel. 

JOHA'NAN  djm' : ’Iwavau),  a shortened 
form  of  Jehohanan  = “ Jehovah’s  gift.”  It  is  the 
same  as  John.  [Jehohanan.]  1.  Son  of  Aza- 
riah  [Azariah,  2],  and  grandson  of  Ahimaaz  the 
son  of  Zadok,  and  father  of  Azariah,  3 (1  Chr.  vi. 
9,  10,  A.  V.).  In  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  8,  §6)  the 
name  is  corrupted  to  Joramus,  and  in  the  Seder 
Olam  to  Joahaz.  The  latter  places  him  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat ; but  merely  because  it  begins  by 
wrongly  placing  Zadok  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
Since  however  we  know  from  1 K.  iv.  2,  supported 
by  1 Chr.  vi.  10,  A.  V..  that  Azariah  the  father  of 
Johanan  was  high-priest  in  Solomon’s  reign,  and 
Amariah  his  grandson  was  so  in  Jehoshaphat ’s 
reign,  we  may  conclude  without  much  doubt  that 
Johanan’s  pontificate  fell  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 
(See  Hervey’s  Genealogies , Sfc.,  ch.  x.) 

2.  Son  of  Elioenai,  the  son  of  Neariah,  the  son 

of  Shemaiah,  in  the  line  of  Zerubbabel’s  heirs 
[Shemaiah],  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  [A.  C.  H.J 

3.  (’I <avd  in  2 K.,  ’I wavav  in  Jer. ; Alex.  ’Iwavav 
in  2 K.,  and  ’Ic odvvav  in  Jer.,  except  xli.  11,  xlii.  8, 
xliii.  2,  4,  5 : Johanan).  The  son^of  Kareah,  and 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  who  escaped  in  the  final  attack  upon 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and,  after  the  capture 
of  the  king,  remained  in  the  open  country  of  Moab  and 
the  Ammonites,  watching  the  tide  of  events.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  repair  to  Mizpah,  after  the  with  - 
drawal of  the  hostile  army,  and  tender  his  allegiance 
to  the  new  governor  appointed  by  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon. From  his  acquaintance  with  the  treacherous 
designs  of  Ishmael,  against  which  Gedaliah  was 
unhappily  warned  in  vain,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  may  have  been  a companion  of 
Ishmael  in  his  exile  at  the  court  of  Baalis  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  the  promoter  of  the  plot  (Jer.  xl. 
8-16).  After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  Johanan  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  his  assassin, 
and  rescued  the  captives  he  had  carried  off  from 
Mizpah  (Jer.  xli.  11-16).  Fearing  the  vengeance 
of  the  Chaldeans  for  the  treachery  of  Ishmael,  the 
captains,  with  Johanan  at  their  head,  halted  by  the 
Khan  of  Chimham,  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  with 
the  intention  of  seeking  refuge  there ; and,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  settled  in  a 
body  at  Tahpanhes.  They  were  afterwards  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  in  Migdol,  Noph, 
and  Pathros,  and  from  this  time  we  lose  sight  of 
Johanan  and  his  fellow-captains. 

4.  {’Iwavav.)  The  firstborn  son  of  Josiah  king 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  15),  who  either  died  before 
his  father,  or  fell  with  him  at  Megiddo.  Junius, 
without  any  authority,  identifies  him  with  Zaraces, 
mentioned  1 Esd.  i.  38. 

5.  A valiant  Benjamite,  one  of  David’s  captains, 
who  joined  him  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

6.  (Alex,  ’lavdv  ; Cod.  Fred.  Aug.  ’Ioidv.)  The 
eighth  in  number  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad, 
who  left  their  tribe  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  David, 
and  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  beyond  Jordan 
in  the  month  of  its  overflow  (1  Chr.  xii.  12). 

7.  (|}ni(T : ’Iwavris.)  The  father  of  Azariah, 
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an  Ephraimite  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 

12). 

8.  The  son  of  Hakkatan,  and  chief  of  the  Beno 
Azgad  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  12).  He 
is  called  Johannes  in  1 Esd.  viii.  38. 

9.  (fliniiT-)  The  son  of  Eliashib,  one  of  the  chief 
Levites  (Neh.  xii.  23)  to  whose  chamber  (or  “ trea- 
sury,” according  to  the  LXX.)  Ezra  retired  to 
mourn  over  the  foreign  marriages  which  the  peoj.le 
had  contracted  (Ezr.  x.  6).  He  is  called  Joanan 
in  1 Esd.  ix.  1 ; and  some  have  supposed  him  to 
be  the  same  with  Jonathan,  descendant  of  another 
Eliashib,  who  was  afterwards  high-priest  (Neh. 
xii.  11). 

10.  (pITl  IT  : ’lwvdv,  Alex.  ’luvdQav ; Cod.  Fred. 

Aug.  ’luavdv!)  The  son  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Meshullam  the 
priest  (Neh.  vi.  18).  [W.  A.  W.] 

JOHAN'NES  {’Iwdvvris  : Joannes)  = Jeho- 
hanan son  of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  ix.  29  ; comp.  Ezr. 

x.  28). 

JOHN  {’ludwys),  names  in  the  Apocrypha. 
1.  The  father  of  Mattathias,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Maccabaean  family  (1  Macc.  ii.  1). 

2.  The  (eldest)  son  of  Mattathias  {’luavvdv), 
sumamed  Caddis  (KaSSi's,  cf.  Grimm,  ad  1 Macc. 

ii.  2),  who  was  slain  by  “ the  children  of  Jambri” 
[Jambri]  (1  Macc.  ii.  2 ; ix.  36-38).  In  2 Macc. 
viii.  22  he  is  called  Joseph,  by  a common  confusion 
of  name.  [Maccabees.] 

3.  The  father  of  Eupolemus,  one  of  the  envoys 
whom  Judas  Maccabaeus  sent  to  Rome  (1  Macc. 
viii.  17 ; 2 Macc.  iv.  11). 

4.  The  son  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus (1  Macc.  xiii.  53,  xvi.  1),  “ a valiant  man,” 
who,  under  the  title  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,  nobly 
supported  in  after  time  the  glory  of  his  house. 
[Maccabees.] 

5.  An  envoy  from  the  Jews  to  Lysias  (2  Macc. 

xi.  17).  [B.  F.  W.] 

JOHN  (’lcodvK7?5 ; Cod.  Bezae,  ’I wvdOas : 
Joannes ).  1.  One  of  the  high-priest’s  family,  who, 
with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  for  their  cure  of  the 
lame  man  and  preaching  in  the  Temple  (Acts  iv.  6). 
Lightfoot  identifies  him  with  R.  Johanan  ben  Zac- 
cai,  who  lived  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  president  of  the  great  Syna- 
gogue after  its  removal  to  Jabne,  or  Jamnia  (Light- 
foot,  Cent.  Chor.  Matth.  praef.  ch.  15 ; see  also 
Selden,  De  Synedriis,  ii.  ch.  15).  Grotius  merely 
says  he  was  known  to  Rabbinical  writers  as  “ John 
the  priest  ” {Comm,  in  Act.  iv.). 

2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  Evangelist  Mark, 
who  throughout  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  de- 
signated by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known 
among  his  countrymen  (Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii.  5, 
13,  xv.  37). 

JOHN,  the  Apostle  Qludvvris).  It  will  be 
convenient  to  divide  the  life  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  article  into  periods  corresponding  both 
to  the  great  critical  epochs  which  separate  one  part 
of  it  fi’om  another,  and  to  marked  differences  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  sources  from  which  our  ma- 
terials are  derived.  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  such 
a division  more  necessary  than  in  this.  One  por- 
tion of  the  Apostle’s  life  and  work  stands  out  before 
us  as  in  the  clearness  of  broad  daylight.  Over 
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those  which  precede  and  follow  it  there  brood  the 
shadows  of  darkness  and  uncertainty.  In  the  former 
we  discern  only  a few  isolated  facts,  and  are  left  to 
inference  and  conjecture  to  bring  them  together  into 
something  like  a whole.  In  the  latter  we  encounter, 
it  is  true,  images  more  distinct,  pictures  more  vivid  ; 
but  with  these  there  is  the  doubt  whether  the  dis- 
tinctness and  vividness  are  not  misleading — whe- 
ther half-traditional,  half-mythical  narrative  has 
not  taken  the  place  of  history. 

I.  Before  the  call  to  the  discipleship. — We  have 
no  data  for  settling  with  any  exactitude  the  time 
of  the  Apostle’s  birth.  The  general  impression  left 
on  us  by  the  Gospel-narrative  is  that  he  was  younger 
than  the  brother  whose  name  commonly  precedes 
his  (Matt.  iv.  21,  x.  3,  xvii.  1,  &c. ; but  comp. 
Luke  ix.  28,  where  the  order  is  inverted),  younger 
than  his  friend  Peter,  possibly  also  than  his  Master. 
The  life  which  was  protracted  to  the  time  of  Trajan 
(Euseb-  H.  E.  iii.  23,  following  Irenaeus)  can  hardly 
have  begun  before  the  year  B.c.  4 of  the  Dionysian 
aera.  The  Gospels  give  us  the  name  of  his  father 
Zebedaeus  (Matt.  iv.  21)  and  his  mother  Salome 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56,  compared  with  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi. 
1).  Of  the  former  we  know  nothing  more.  The 
traditions  of  the  fourth  century  (Epiphan.  iii.  Haer. 
78)  make  the  latter  the  daughter  of  Joseph  by  his 
first  wife,  and  consequently  half-sister  to  our  Lord. 
By  some  recent  critics  she  has  been  identified  with 
the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  John  xix. 
25  (Wieseler,  Stud,  in  Krit.  1840,  p.  648). a They 
lived,  it  may  be  inferred  from  John  i.  44,  in  or 
near  the  same  town  [Bethsaida]  as  those  who 
were  afterwards  the  companions  and  partners  of 
their  children.  There  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  the  Apostle  and  his  brother  grew  up.  The 
mention  of  the  “ hired  servants”  (Mark  i.  20),  of 
his  mother’s  “substance”  ( airb  twv  virapx^UTcov, 
Luke  viii.  3),  of  “his  own  house”  (to  ‘ISia,  John 
xix.  27),  implies  a position  removed  by  at  least 
some  steps  from  absolute  poverty.  The  fact  that 
the  Apostle  was  known  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas, 
as  that  knowledge  was  hardly  likely  to  have  begun 
after  he  had  avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  suggests  the  probability  of  some  early 
intimacy  between  the  two  men  or  their  families.1* 
The  name  which  the  parents  gave  to  their  younger 
child  was  too  common  to  serve  as  the  ground  of 
any  special  inference ; but  it  deserves  notice  (1) 
that  the  name  appears  amo.ng  the  kindred  of  Caia- 
phas (Acts  iv.  6)  ; (2)  that  it  was  given  to  another 
priestly  child,  the  son  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  13),  as 
the  embodiment  and  symbol  of  Messianic  hopes. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  at  this  period, 
unconnected  as  it  was  with  any  of  the  great  deeds 
of  the  old  heroic  days  of  Israel,  is  indeed  in  itself 
significant  as  a sign  of  that  yearning  and  expectation 
which  then  characterised,  not  only  the  more  faithful 
and  devout  (Luke  ii.  25,  38),  but  the  whole  people. 
The  prominence  given  to  it  by  the  wonders  con-, 
nected  with  the  birth  of  the  future  Baptist  may 
have  given  a meaning  to  it  for  the  parents  of  the 
future  Evangelist  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  had.  Of  the  character  of  Zebedaeus  we  have 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.  He  interposes  no  refusal 
when  his  sons  are  called  on  to  leave  him  (Matt.  iv. 


* Ewald  ( Gesch . Israels,  v.  p.  17 'll  adopts  Wieseler’s 
conjecture,  and  connects  it  with  his  own  hypothesis 
that  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  our  Lord,  as  well  as  the 
Baptist,  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  sober  critics,  Uke  Neander  ( Pflanz . u.  Leil.  p. 
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21).  After  this  he  disappears  from  the  scene  of  the 
Gospel-history,  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  had 
died  before  his  wife  followed  her  children  in  their 
work  of  ministration.  Her  character  meets  us  at 
presenting  the  same  marked  features  as  those  which 
were  conspicuous  in  her  son.  From  her,  who  fol- 
lowed Jesus  and  ministered  to  Him  of  her  sub- 
stance (Luke  viii.  3),  who  sought  for  her  two  sons 
that  they  might  sit,  one  on  His  right  hand,  the 
other  on  His  left,  in  His  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  20), 
he  might  well  derive  his  strong  affections,  his 
capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  love,  his  eager- 
ness for  the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Messiah’s 
kingdom.  The  early  years  of  the  Apostle  we  may 
believe  to  have  passed  under  this  influence.  He 
would  be  trained  in  all  that  constituted  the  ordi- 
nary education  of  Jewish  boyhood.  Though  not 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore, 
in  later  life,  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  no 
recognised  position  as  a teacher,  no  Rabbinical  edu- 
cation (Acts  iv.  13),  he  would  yet  be  taught  to 
read  the  Law  and  observe  its  precepts,  to  feed  on 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  with  the  feeling  that 
their  accomplishment  was  not  far  off.  For  him 
too,  as  bound  by  the  Law,  there  would  be,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  the  periodical  pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  would  become  familiar  with  the  stately 
worship  of  the  Temple,  with  the  sacrifice,  the  in- 
cense, the  altar,  and  the  priestly  robes.  May  we 
not  conjecture  that  then  the  impressions  were  first 
made  which  never  afterwards  wore  off?  Assuming 
that  there  is  some  harmony  between  the  previous 
training  of  a prophet  and  the  form  of  the  visions 
presented  to  him,  may  we  not  recognise  them  in 
the  rich  liturgical  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse — in 
that  union  in  one  wonderful  vision  of  all  that  was 
most  wonderful  and  glorious  in  the  predictions  ot 
the  older  prophets  ? 

Concurrently  with  this  there  would  be  also  the 
boy’s  outward  life  as  sharing  in  his  father’s  work. 
The  great  political  changes  which  agitated  the 
whole  of  Palestine  would  in  some  degree  make 
themselves  felt  even  in  the  village-town  in  which 
he  grew  up.  The  Galilean  fisherman  must  have 
heard,  possibly  with  some  sympathy,  of  the  efforts 
made  (when  he  was  too  young  to  join  in  them)  by 
Judas  of  Gamala,  as  the  great  asserter  of  the  free- 
dom of  Israel  against  their  Roman  rulers.  Like 
other  Jews  he  would  grow  up  with  strong  and 
bitter  feelings  against  the  neighbouring  Samaritans. 
Lastly,  before  we  pass  into  a period  of  greater 
certainty,  we  must  not  forget  to  take  into  account 
that  to  this  period  of  his  life  belongs  the  com- 
mencement of  that  intimate  fellowship  with  Simon 
Bar-jonah  of  which  we  afterwards  find  so  many 
proofs.  That  friendship  may  even  then  have  been, 
in  countless  ways,  fruitful  for  good  upon  the  hearts 
of  both. 

II.  From  the  call  to  the  discipleship  to  the  de- 
parture from  Jerusalem. — The  ordinary  life  of  the 
fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  last  broken 
in  upon  by  the  news  that  a Prophet  had  once  more 
appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  the  publicans, 
peasants,  soldiers,  and  fishermen  of  Galilee  gathered 
round  him.  Among  these  were  the  two  sons  of 


609,  4th  ed.),  and  Liicke  ( Johannes , i.  p.  9),  reject 
both  the  tradition  and  the  conjecture. 

b Ewald  (l.  c .)  presses  this  also  into  the  service  of 
his  strange  hypothesis. 
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Zebedaeus  and  their  friends.  With  them  perhaps 
was  One  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not.  They  heard, 
it  may  be,  of  his  protests  against  the  vices  of  their 
own  ruler — against  the  hypocrisy  of  Pharisees  and 
Scribes.  But  they  heard  also,  it  is  clear,  words 
which  spoke  to  them  of  their  own  sins — of  their 
own  need  of  a deliverer.  The  words  “ Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins”  imply 
that  those  who  heard  them  would  enter  into  the 
blessedness  of  which  they  spoke.  Assuming  that 
the  unnamed  disciple  of  John  i.  37-40  was  the 
evangelist  himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that 
meeting,  of  the  lengthened  interview  that  followed 
it  as  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of 
heart  and  soul  which  lasted  through  his  whole  life. 
Then  Jesus  loved  him  as  he  loved  all  earnest  seekers 
after  righteousness  and  truth  (comp.  Mark  x.  21). 
The  words  of  that  evening,  though  unrecorded, 
were  mighty  in  their  effect.  The  disciples  (John 
apparently  among  them)  followed  their  new  teacher 
to  Galilee  (John  i.  44),  were  with  him,  as  such,  at 
the  marriage-feast  of  Cana  (ii.  2),  journeyed  with 
him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (ii. 
12,  22),  came  back  through  Samaria  (iv.  8),  and 
then,  for  some  uncertain  interval  of  time,  returned 
to  their  former  occupations.  The  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  narratives  of  Matt.  iv.  18,  and  Luke 
v.  1-11  (comp,  the  arguments  for  and  against  their 
relating  to  the  same  events  in  Lampe,  Comment,  ad 
Joann,  i.  p.  20),  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  they 
received  a special  call  to  become  “ fishers  of  men  ” 
once  only  or  twice.  In  either  case  they  gave  up 
the  employment  of  their  life  and  went  to  do  a work 
like  it,  and  yet  unlike,  in  God’s  spiritual  kingdom. 
From  this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the 
company  of  disciples.  Only  here  and  there  are 
there  traces  of  individual  character,  of  special  turn- 
ing-points in  their  lives.  Soon  they  find  themselves 
in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  who  are  chosen,  not 
as  disciples  only,  but  as  their  Lord’s  delegates — 
representatives — Apostles.  In  all  the  lists  of  the 
Twelve  those  four  names  of  the  sons  of  Jonah  and 
Zebedaeus  stand  foremost.  They  come  within  the 
innermost  circle  of  their  Lord’s  friends,  and  are  as 
the  £k\€Ktu>v  enXeKTorepoL.  The  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  are, 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v.  37),  in  the  glory 
of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1),  when  he 
forewarns  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City 
(Mark  xiii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this  instance,  with  them), 
in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane.  St.  Peter  is  through- 
out the  leader  of  that  band  ; to  John  belongs  the 
yet  more  memorable  distinction  of  being  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.  This  love  is  returned 
with  a more  single  undivided  heart  by  him  than 
by  any  other.  If  Peter  is  the  <pi\ox picrros,  John 
is  the  <pL\n}ffovs  (Grotius,  Prolegom.  in  Joann.'). 
Some  striking  facts  indicate  why  this  was  so;  what 
the  character  was  which  was  thus  worthy  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  hardly  sustain 
the  popular  notion,  fostered  by  the  received  types  of 
Christian  art,  of  a nature  gentle,  yielding,  feminine. 
The  name  Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17)  implies  a vehe- 
mence, zeal,  intensity,  which  gave  to  those  who  had 
it  the  might  of  Sons  of  Thunder.®  That  spirit  broke 
out,  once  and  again,  when  they  joined  their  mother  in 


e The  consensus  of  patristic  interpretation  sees  in 
this  name  the  prophecy  of  their  work  as  preachers  of 
the  Gospel.  This,  however,  would  deprive  the  epithet 
of  all  distinguishing  force.  (Comp.  Suicer,  Thesauri «, 
s.  v.  Ppovrri ; and  Lampe,  i.  p.  27.) 
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asking  for  the  highest  places  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Master,  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  face 
the  dark  terrors  of  the  cup  that  he  drank  and  the 
baptism  that  he  was  baptised  with  (Matt.  xx.  20- 
24 ; Mark  x.  35-41) — when  they  rebuked  one  who 
cast  out  devils  in  their  Lord’s  name  because  he  was 
not  one  of  their  company  (Luke  ix.  49) — when 
they  sought  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  a 
village  of  the  Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  54).  About 
this  time  Salome,  as  if  her  husband  had  died,  takes 
her  place  among  the  women  who  followed  Jesus  in 
Galilee  (Luke  viii.  3),  ministering  to  him  of  their 
substance,  and  went  up  with  him  in  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii.  55).  Through  her,  we  may 
well  believe,  St.  John  first  came  to  know  that  Mary 
Magdalene  whose  character  he  depicts  with  such  a 
life-like  tpjuch,  and  that  other  Mary  to  whom  he 
was  afterwards  to  stand  in  so  close  and  special  a 
relation.  The  fulness  of  his  narrative  of  what  the 
other  evangelists  omit  (John  xi.)  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  united  also  by  some  special 
ties  of  intimacy  to  the  family  of  Bethany.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  familiar 
history  of  the  Last  Supper.  What  is  characteristic 
is  that  he  is  there,  as  ever,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved ; and,  as  the  chosen  and  favoured  friend,  re- 
clines at  table  with  his  head  upon  his  Master’s 
breast  (John  xiii.  23).  To  him  the  eager  Peter 
— they  had  been  sent  together  to  prepare  the  supper 
(Luke  xxii.  8) — makes  signs  of  impatient  question- 
ing that  he  should  ask  what  was  not  likeiy  to  be 
answered  if  it  came  from  any  other  (John  xiii.  24). 
As  they  go  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  chosen 
three  are  nearest  to  their  Master.  They  only  are 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in  Gethse- 
mane (Matt.  xxvi.  37).  When  the  betrayal  is  ac- 
complished, Peter  and  John,  after  the  first  moment 
of  confusion,  follow  afar  off,  while  the  others  simply 
seek  safety  in  a hasty  flight d (John  xviii.  15). 
The  personal  acquaintance  which  existed  between 
John  and  Caiaphas  enabled  him  to  gain  access  both 
for  himself  and  Peter,  but  the  latter  remains  in  the 
porch,  with  the  officers  and  servants,  while  John 
himself  apparently  is  admitted  to  the  council- 
chamber,  and  follows  Jesus  thence,  even  to  the 
praetorium  of  the  Roman  Procurator  (John  xviii. 
16,  19,  28).  Thence,  as  if  the  desire  to  see  the 
end,  and  the  love  which  was  stronger  than  death, 
sustained  him  through  all  the  terrors  and  sorrows 
of  that  day,  he  followed — accompanied  probably  by 
his  own  mother,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Mary 
Magdalene — to  the  place  of  crucifixion.  The  teacher 
who  had  been  to  him  as  a brother  leaves  to  him  a 
brother’s  duty.  He  is  to  be  as  a son  to  the  mother 
who  is  left  desolate  (John  xix.  26-27).  The  Sab- 
bath that  followed  was  spent,  it  would  appear,  in 
the  same  company.  He  receives  Peter,  in  spite  of 
his  denial,  on  the  old  terms  of  friendship.  It  is  to 
them  that  Mary  Magdalene  first  runs  with  the 
tidings  of  the  emptied  sepulchre  (John  xx.  2) ; they 
are  the  first  to  go  together  to  see  what  the  strange 
words  meant.  Not  without  some  bearing  on  their 
respective  characters  is  the  fact  that  John  is  the 
more  impetuous,  running  on  most  eagerly  to  the 
rock-tomb ; Peter,  the  least  restrained  by  awe,  the 
first  to  enter  in  and  look  (John  xx.  4-6).  For  at 


d A somewhat  wild  conjecture  is  found  in  writers 
of  the  Western  Church.  Ambrose,  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  Bede,  identify  the  Apostle  with  the  vravtcKos 
of  Mark  xiv.  51,  52  (Lampe,  i.  p.  38)- 
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least  eight  days  they  continued  in  Jerusalem  (John 
xx.  26).  Then,  in  the  interval  between  the  resur- 
rection and  the  ascension,  we  find  them  still  toge- 
ther on  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  1),  as  though 
they  would  calm  the  eager  suspense  of  that  period 
of  expectation  by  a return  to  their  old  calling  and 
their  old  familiar  haunts.  Here  too  there  is  a cha- 
racteristic difference.  John  is  the  first  to  recognise 
in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the  morning  twilight  the 
presence  of  his  risen  Lord ; Peter  the  first  to  plunge 
into  the  water  and  swim  towards  the  shore  where 
he  stood  calling  to  them  (John  xxi.  7).  The  last 
words  of  the  Gospel  reveal  to  us  the  deep  affection 
which  united  the  two  friends.  It  is  not  enough 
for  Peter  to  know  his  own  future.  That  at  once 
suggests  the  question — “ And  what  shall  this  man 
do?”  (John  xxi.  21).  The  history  of  the  Acts 
shows  the  same  union.  They  are  of  course  together 
at  the  ascension  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  To- 
gether they  enter  the  Temple  as  worshippers  (Acts 
iii.  1)  and  protest  against  the  threats  of  the  San- 
hedrim (iv.  13).  They  are  fellow-workers  in  the 
first  great  step  of  the  Church’s  expansion.  The 
apostle  whose  wrath  had  been  roused  by  the  un- 
belief of  the  Samaritans  overcomes  his  national  ex- 
clusiveness, and  receives  them  as  his  brethren 
(viii.  14).  The  persecution  which  was  pushed  on 
by  Saul  of  Tarsus  did  not  drive  him  or  any  of  the 
apostles  from  their  post  (viii.  1).  When  the  per- 
secutor caftie  back  as  the  convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did 
not  see  him  (Gal.  i.  19),  but  this  of  course  does 
not  involve  the  inference  that  he  had  left  Jerusalem. 
The  sharper  though  shorter  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a great  sorrow 
to  him  in  the  martyrdom  of  his  brother  (Acts  xii. 
2).  His  friend  was  driven  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Fifteen  years  after  St.  Paul’s  first  visit  he  was  still 
at  Jerusalem  and  helped  to  take  part  in  the  great 
settlement  of  the  controversy  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Gentile  Christians  (Acts  xv.  6).  His  posi- 
tion and  reputation  there  were  those  of  one  ranking 
among  the  chief  “ pillars”  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
Of  the  work  of  the  Apostle  during  this  period  we 
have  hardly  the  slightest  trace.  There  may  have 
been  special  calls  to  mission-work  like  that  which 
drew  him  to  Samaria.  There  may  have  been  the 
work  of  teaching,  organising,  exhorting  the  Churches 
of  Judaea.  His  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  charge  en- 
trusted to  him  may  have  led  him  to  a life  of  loving 
and  reverent  thought  rather  than  to  one  of  conspi- 
cuous activity.  We  may,  at  all  events,  feel  sure 
that  it  was  a time  in  which  the  natural  elements 
of  his  character,  with  all  their  fiery  energy,  were 
being  purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step  to 
that  high  serenity  which  we  find  perfected  in  the 
closing  portion  of  his  life.  Here  too  we  may,  with- 
out much  hesitation,  accept  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  as  recording  a historic  fact  when  they 
ascribe  to  him  a life  of  celibacy  (Tertull.  de  Monog. 
c.  xiii.).  The  absence  of  his  name  from  1 Cor.  ix.  5 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  harmonises  with 
all  we  know  of  his  character  to  think  of  his  heart 

e The  hypothesis  of  Baronius  and  Tillemont,  that 
the  Virgin  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus,  has  not  even 
the  authority  of  tradition  (Lampe,  i.  p.  51). 

1 Lampe  fixes  a.d.  66,  when  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Roman  forces  under  Cestius,  as  the 
most  probable  date. 

s In  the  earlier  tradition  which  made  the  Apostles 
formally  partition  out  the  world  known  to  them, 
Parthia  falls  to  the  lot  of  Thomas,  while  John  receives 
the  Proconsular  Asia  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  1).  In  one 
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as  so  absorbed  in  the  higher  and  diviner  love  that 
there  was  no  room  left  for  the  lower  and  the 
human. 

III.  From  his  departure  from  Jerusalem  to  his 
death. — The  traditions  of  a later  age  come  in,  with 
more  or  less  show  of  likelihood,  to  fill  up  the  great 
gap  which  separates  the  Apostle  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  It  was  a natural  conjecture 
to  suppose  that  he  remained  in  Judaea  till  the 
death  of  the  Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust.® 
When  this  took  place  we  can  only  conjecture. 
There  are  no  signs  of  his  being  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul’s  last  visit  (Acts  xxi.).  The 
pastoral  epistles  set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had 
come  to  Ephesus  before  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  brought  to  its  conclusion.  Out 
of  many  contradictory  statements,  fixing  his  de- 
parture under  Claudius,  or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  as 
Domitian,  we  have  hardly  any  data  for  doing  more 
than  rejecting  the  two  extremes/  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  his  work  as  an  Apostle  was  transferred  at 
once  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus.  A tradition  cur- 
rent in  the  time  of  Augustine  ( Quaest . Evang.  ii. 
19),  and  embodied  in  some  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  re- 
presented the  1st  Epistle  of  St.  John  as  addressed 
to  the  Parthians,  and  so  far  implied  that  his 
Apostolic  work  had  brought  him  into  contact  withs 
them.  When  the  form  of  the  aged  disciple  meets  us 
again,  in  the  twilight  of  the  Apostolic  age,  we  are 
still  left  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
work  and  the  circumstances  of  his  outward  life. 
Assuming  the  authorship  of  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelation  to  be  his,  the  facts  which  the  N.  T. 
writings  assert  or  imply  are — (1)  that,  having 
come  to  Ephesus,  some  persecution,  local  or  general, 
drove  him  to  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9):h  (2)  that  the 
seven  churches,  of  which  Asia  was  the  centre,  were 
special  objects  of  his  solicitude  (Rev.  i.  11);  that 
in  his  work  he  had  to  encounter  men  who  denied 
the  truth  on  which  his  faith  rested  (1  John  iv.  1 ; 
2 John  7),  and  others  who,  with  a railing  and 
malignant  temper,  disputed  his  authority  (3  John 
9,  10).  If  to  this  we  add  that  he  must  have  out- 
lived all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  had  been  the 
friends  and  companions  even  of  his  maturer  years — 
that  this  lingering  age  gave  strength  to  an  old 
imagination  that  his  Lord  had  promised  him  im- 
mortality (John  xxi.  23) — that,  as  if  remembering 
the  actual  words  which  had  been  thus  perverted, 
the  longing  of  his  soul  gathered  itself  up  in  the 
cry,  “ Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus  ” (Rev.  xxii.  20) 
— that  from  some  who  spoke  with  authority  he 
received  a solemn  attestation  of  the  confidence  they 
reposed  in  him  (John  xxi.  24) — we  have  stated  all 
that  has  any  claim  to  the  character  of  historical 
truth.  The  picture  which  tradition  fills  up  for 
us  has  the  merit  of  being  full  and  vivid,  but  it 
blends  together,  without  much  regard  to  harmony, 
things  probable  and  improbable.  He  is  shipwrecked 
off  Ephesus  (Simeon  Metaph.  in  vita  Johan,  c.  2 ; 
Lampe,  i.  47),  and  arrives  there  in  time  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  heresies  which  sprang  up  after 

of  the  legends  connected  with  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
Peter  contributes  the  first  article,  John  the  second, 
but  the  tradition  appears  with  great  variations  as  to 
time  and  order  (comp.  Pseudo-August.  Serm.  ccxl. 
ccxli.). 

h Here  again  the  hypotheses  of  commentators  range 
from  Claudius  to  Domitian,  the  consensus  of  patristic 
tradition  preponderating  in  favour  of  the  latter 
[Comp.  Revelation.] 
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St.  Paul’s  departure.  Then,  or  at  a later  period, 
he  numbers  among  his  disciples  men  like  Polycarp, 
Papias,  Ignatius  (Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illust.  c.  xvii.). 
In  the  persecution  under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to 
Rome,  and  there,  by  his  boldness,  though  not  by 
death,  gains  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling 
oil  into  which  he  is  thrown  has  no  power  to  hurt 
him  (Tertull.  de  Praescript.  c.  xxxvi.).’  He  is 
then  sent  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and  Patmos  is  the 
place  of  his  exile  (Victorinus,  in  Apoc.  ix. ; Lampe, 
i.  66).  The  accession  of  Nerva  frees  him  from 
danger,  and  he  returns  to  Ephesus.  There  he 
settles  the  canon  of  the  Gospel-history  by  formally 
attesting  the  truth  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and 
writing  his  own  to  supply  what  they  left  wanting 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  24).  The  elders  of  the  Church 
are  gathered  together,  and  he,  as  by  a sudden  in- 
spiration, begins  with  the  wonderful  opening,  “ In 
-the  beginning  was  the  word”  (Hieron.  de  Vir. 
Illust.  29).  Heresies  continue  to  show  themselves, 
but  he  meets  them  with  the  strongest  possible  pro- 
test. He  refuses  to  pass  under  the  same  roof  (that 
of  the  public  baths  of  Ephesus)  as  their  foremost 
-leader,  lest  the  house  should  fall  down  on  them 
and  crush  them  (Iren.  iii.  3 ; Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  28, 
iv.  14). k Through  his  agency  the  great  temple  of 
Artemis  is  at  last  reft  of  its  magnificence,  and 
even  (!)  levelled  with  the  ground  (Cyril.  Alex. 
Orat.  de  Mar.  Virg. ; Nicephor.  H.  E.  ii.  42  ; 
Lampe,  i.  90).  He  introduces  and  perpetuates  the 
Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  feast  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  iii.  3).  At  Ephesus,  if  not  before,  as  one 
who  was  a true  priest  of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his 
brow  the  plate  of  gold  (ireraXou ; comp.  Suicer. 
Thes.  s.  v.),  with  the  sacred  name  engraved  on  it, 
which  was  the  badge  of  the  Jewish  pontiff  (Poly- 
crates, in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  31,  v.  24). m In  strange 
contrast  with  this  ideal  exaltation,  a later  tradition 
tells  how  the  old  man  used  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
playfulness  and  fondness  of  a favourite  bird,  and 
defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  unworthy  tri- 
fling by  the  familiar  apologue  of  the  bow  that  must 
sometimes  be  unbent  .(Cassian.  Collat.  xxiv.  c.  2).n 
More  true  to  the  N.  T.  character  of  the  Apostle  is 
the  story,  told  with  so  much  power  and  beauty  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  ( Quis  dives,  c.  42),  of  his 
special  and  loving  interest  in  the  younger  members 
of  his  flock ; of  his  eagerness  and  courage  in  the 
attempt  to  rescue  one  of  them  who.  had  fallen  into 
evil  courses.  The  scene  of  the  old  and  loving  man, 
standing  face  to  face  with  the  outlaw-chief  whom, 


1 The  scene  of  the  supposed  miracle  was  outside 
the  Porta  Latina,  and  hence  the  Western  Church  com- 
memorates it  by  the  special  festival  of  “ St.  John 
Port.  Latin.”  on  May  6th. 

k Eusebius  and  Irenaeus  make  Cerinthus  the  he- 
retic. In  Epiphanius  ( Haer . xxx.  c.  24)  Ebion  is 
the  hero  of  the  story.  To  modern  feelings  the  anec- 
dote may  seem  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  but  it  is  hardly  more  than  the  deve- 
lopment in  act  of  the  principle  of  2 John  10.  To  the 
mind  of  Epiphanius  there  was  a difficulty  of  another 
kind.  Nothing  less  than  a special  inspiration  could 
account  for  such  a departure  from  an  ascetic  life  as 
going  to  a bath  at  all. 

m The  story  of  the  irera\o v is  perhaps  the  most 
perplexing  of  all  the  traditions  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles.  What  makes  it  still  stranger  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a like  tradition  (Hegesippus  in  Euseb. 
H.  j E.  ii.  23  ; Epiph.  Haer.  78)  about  James  the  Just. 
Measured  by  our  notions,  the  statement  seems  alto- 
gether improbable,  and  yet  how  can  we  account  for 
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in  days  gone  by,  he  had  baptised,  and  winning  him 
to  repentance,  is  one  which  we  could  gladly  look 
on  as  belonging  to  his  actual  life — part  of  a story 
which  is,  in  Clement’s  words,  ov  pvOos  &\\a 
\6yos.  Not  less  beautiful  is  that  other  scene 
which  comes  before  us  as  the  last  act  of  his  life. 
When  all  capacity  to  work  and  teach  is  gone — 
when  there  is  no  strength  even  to  stand — the  spirit 
still  retains  its  power  to  love,  and  the  lips  are  still 
opened  to  repeat,  without  change  and  variation, 
the  command  which  summed  up  all  his  Master’s 
will,  “Little  children,  love  one  another”  (Hieron. 
in  Gal.  vi.).  Other  stories,  more  apocryphal  and 
less  interesting,  we  may  pass  over  rapidly.  That 
he  put  forth  his  power  to  raise  the  dead  to  life 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  18)  ; that  he  drank  the  cup  ot 
hemlock  which  was  intended  to  cause  his  death, 
and  suffered  no  harm  from  it°  (Pseudo-August. 
Soliloq. ; Isidor.  Hispal.  de  Morte  Sanci.  c.  73) ; 
that  when  he  felt  his  death  approaching  he  gave 
orders  for  the  construction  of  his  own  sepulchre, 
and  when  it  was  finished  calmly  laid  himself  down 
in  it  and  died  (Augustin.  Tract,  in  Joann,  exxiv.) ; 
that  after  his  interment  there  were  strange  move- 
ments in  the  earth  that  covered  him  {ibid.')  ; that 
when  the  tomb  was  subsequently  opened  it  was 
found  empty  (Niceph.  H.  E.  ii.  42)  ; that  he  was 
reserved  to  re-appear  again  in  conflict  with  the  per- 
sonal Antichrist  in  the  last  days  (Suicer.  Thes.  s.  v. 
’luavvqs) : these  traditions,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
dicate little  else  than  the  uncritical  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  passed  current.  The  very  time 
of  his  death  lies  within  the  region  of  conjecture 
rather  than  of  history,  and  the  dates  that  have 
been  assigned  for  it  range  from  a.d.  89  to  a.d.  120 
(Lampe,  i.  92). 

The  result  of  all  this  accumulation  of  apocryphal 
materials  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  disappointing 
enough.  We  strain  our  sight  in  vain  to  distinguish 
between  the  false  and  the  true — between  the  sha- 
dows with  which  the  gloom  is  peopled,  and  the 
living  forms  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  find 
it  better  and  more  satisfying  to  turn  again,  for  all 
our  conceptions  of  the  Apostle’s  mind  and  character, 
to  the  scanty  records  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  writings 
which  he  himself  has  left.  The  truest  thought 
that  we  can  attain  to  is  still  that  he  was  “ the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved” — o — re- 

turning that  love  with  a deep,  absorbing,  unwaver- 
ing devotion.  One  aspect  of  that  feeling  is  seen  in 
the  zeal  for  his  Master’s  glory,  the  burning  indig- 


its appearance  at  so  early  a date  ? Is  it  possible  that 
this  was  the  symbol  that  the  old  exclusive  priest- 
hood had  passed  away  ? Or  are  we  to  suppose  that 
a strong  statement  as  to  the  new  priesthood  was 
misinterpreted,  and  that  rhetoric  passed  rapidly  into 
legend?  (Comp.  Neand.  Pflanz.  u.  Leit.  p.  613; 
Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  Apostolic  Age,  p. 
283.)  Ewald  (l.  c.)  finds  in  it  an  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  hypothesis  above  referred  to. 

n The  authority  of  Cassian  is  but  slender  in  such  a 
case ; but  the  story  is  hardly  to  be  rejected,  on  d priori 
grounds,  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  Apostle. 
Does  it  not  illustrate  the  truth — 

“ He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  ” ? 

° The  memory  of  this  deliverance  is  preserved  in 
the  symbolic  cup,  with  the  serpent  issuing  from  it, 
which  appears  in  the  mediaeval  representations  ol 
the  Evangelist.  Is  it  possible  that  the  symbol  ori- 
ginated in  Mark  x.  39,  and  that  the  legend  grew  onl 
of  the  symbol  ? 
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nation  against  all  that  seemed  to  outrage  it,  which 
runs,  with  its  fiery  gleam,  through  his  whole  life, 
and  makes  him,  from  first  to  last,  one  of  the  Sons 
of  Thunder.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
disciple,  there  is  no  neutrality  between  Christ  and 
Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  such  a man  is  intolerant 
of  compromises  and  concessions.  The  same  strong 
personal  affection  shows  itself,  in  another  form,  in 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  Gospel.  While  the 
other  Evangelists  record  principally  the  discourses 
and  parables  which  were  spoken  to  the  multitude, 
he  treasures  up  eveiy  word  and  accent  of  dialogues 
and  conversations,  which  must  have  seemed  to  most 
men  less  conspicuous.  In  the  absence  of  any  re- 
corded narrative  of  his  work  as  a preacher,  in  the 
silence  which  he  appears  to  have  kept  for  so  many 
years,  he  comes  before  us  as  one  who  lives  in  the 
unseen  eternal  world,  rather  than  in  that  of  secular, 
or  even  spiritual  activity.  If  there  is  less  apparent 
power  to  enter  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
of  different  temperament'  and  education,  less  ability 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men  than  there  is  in 
St.  Paul,  there  is  a perfection  of  another  kind. 
The  image  mirrored  in  his  soul  is  that  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  who  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  not  because  he  starts  from  the 
easy  temper  of  a general  benevolence,  nor  again  as 
being  of  a character  soft,  yielding,  feminine,  but 
because  he  has  grown,  ever  more  and  more,  into  the 
likeness  of  Him  whom  he  loved  so  truly.  Nowhere 
is  the  vision  of  the  Eternal  Word,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  so  unclouded: 
nowhere  are  there  such  distinctive  personal  remi- 
niscences of  the  Christ,  Kara  adpita,  in  his  most 
distinctively  human  characteristics.  It  was  this 
union  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  Truth  which  made 
him  so  truly  the  “ Theologus”  of  the  whole  com- 
pany of  the  Apostles,  the  instinctive  opponent  of  all 
forms  of  a mystical,  or  logical,  or  docetic  Gnosticism. 
It  was  a true  feeling  which  led  the  later  interpreters 
of  the  mysterious  forms  of  the  four  living  creatures 
round  the  throne  (Rev.  iv.  7) — departing  in  this 
instance  from  the  earlier  tradition  p — to  see  in  him 
the  eagle  that  soars  into  the  highest  heaven  and 
looks  upon  the  unclouded  sun.  It  will  be  well  to 
end  with  the  noble  words  from  the  hymn  of  Adam 
of  St.  Victor,  in  which  that  feeling  is  embodied : — 

“ Coelum  transit,  veri  rotam 
Solis  vidit,  ibi  totam 
Mentis  figens  aciem ; 

Speculator  spiritalis 
Quasi  seraphim  sub  alis, 

Dei  vidit  faciem.”  q 

(Comp,  the  exhaustive  Prolegomena  to  Lampe’s 
Commentary  ; Neander,  Pflanz.  u.  Lett.  609-652  ; 
Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
Sermon  iv.,  and  Essay  on  the  Traditions  respecting 
St.  John ; Maurice  On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
Serm.  i.;  and  an  interesting  article  by  Ebrard, 
s.  v.  Johannes,  in  Herzog’s  Real-Encyclopadie .) 

[E.  H.  P.] 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  (T oodvvrjs  6 Baw- 
Tumrjs),  a saint  more  signally  honoured  of  God 
than  any  other  whose  name  is  recorded  in  either  the 
0.  or  the  N.  T.  John  was  of  the  priestly  race  by 
both  parents,  for  his  father  Zacharias  was  himself  a 


**  The  older  interpretation  made  Mark  answer  to 
the  eagle,  John  to  the  lion  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v. 
evayyeAumjs). 

i Another  verse  of  this  hymn,  “ Volat  avis  sine 


priest  of  the  course  of  Abia,  or  Abijah  (1  Chr.  xxir 
10),  offering  incense  at  the  very  time  when  a son 
was  promised  to  him  ; and  Elizabeth  was  of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  5).  Both,  too,  were 
devout  persons — walking  in  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  oromise 
to  Israel.  The  divine  mission  of  John  was  the  sub- 
ject of  prophecy  many  centuries  before  his  birth, 
for  St.  Matthew  (iii.  3)  tells  us  that  it  was  John 
who  was  prefigured  by  Isaiah  as  “ the  Voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  His  paths  straight  ” (Is.  xl.  3),  while  by 
the  prophet  Malachi  the  spirit  announces  more 
definitely,  “ Behold,  I will  send  my  messenger,  and 
he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  Me  ” (iii.  1). 
His  birth — a birth  not  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  but  through  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Almighty  power — was  foretold  by  an 
angel  sent  from  God,  who  announced  it  as  an  occa- 
sion of  joy  and  gladness  to  many — and  at  the  same 
time  assigned  to  him  the  name  of  John  to  signify 
either  that  he  was  to  be  born  of  God’s  especial 
favour,  or,  perhaps,  that  he  was  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  grace.  The  angel  Gabriel  moreover  pro- 
claimed the  character  and  office  of  this  wonderful 
child  even  before  his  conception,  foretelling  that  he 
would  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  existence,  and  appear  as  the  great 
reformer  of  his  countrymen — another  Elijah  in  the 
boldness  with  which  he  would  speak  truth  and 
rebuke  vice — but,  above  all,  as  the  chosen  forerunner 
and  herald  of  the  long-expected  Messiah. 

These  marvellous  revelations  as  to  the  character 
and  career  of  the  son,  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of  the 
aged  Zacharias;  and  when  he  sought  some  assur- 
ance of  the  certainty  of  the  promised  blessing,  God 
gave  it  to  him  in  a judgment — the  privation  of 
speech — until  the  event  foretold  should  happen — a 
judgment  intended  to  serve  at  once  as  a token  of 
God’s  truth,  and  a rebuke  of  his  own  incredulity. 
And  now  the  Lord’s  gracious  promise  tarried  not — 
Elizabeth,  for  greater  privacy,  retired  into  the  hill- 
country,  whither  she  was  soon  afterwards  followed 
by  her  kinswoman  Mary,  who  was  herself  the 
object  and  channel  of  divine  grace  beyond  measure 
greater  and  more  mysterious.  The  two  cousins,  who 
were  thus  honoured  above  all  the  mothers  of  Israel, 
came  together  in  a remote  city  of  the  south  (by 
some  supposed  to  be  Hebron,  by  others  Jutta),  and 
immediately  God’s  purpose  was  confirmed  to  them 
by  a miraculous  sign ; for  as  soon  as  Elizabeth 
heard  the  salutations  of  Mary,  the  babe  leaped  in 
her  womb,  thus  acknowledging,  as  it  were  even 
before  birth,  the  presence  of  his  Lord  (Luke  i.  43, 
44).  Three  months  after  this,  and  while  Mary 
still  remained  with  her,  Elizabeth  was  delivered  of 
a son.  The  birth  of  John  preceded  by  six  months  that 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  [Respecting  this  date,  see 
Jesus  Christ,  p.  1072.]  On  the  eighth  day  the 
child  of  promise  was,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
Moses  (Lev.  xii.  3),  brought  to  the  priest  for  circum- 
cision, and  as  the  performance  of  this  rite  was  the 
accustomed  time  for  naming  a child,  the  friends  of 
the  family  proposed  to  call  him  Zacharias  after  the 
name  of  his  father.  The  mother,  however,  required 
that  he  should  be  called  John — a decision  which 


meta,”  et  seq.,  is  familiar  to  most  students  as  the 
motto  prefixed  by  Olshausen  to  his  commentary  on 
St.  John’s  Gospel.  The  whole  hymn  is  to  be  found  in 
Trench’s  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p.  71, 
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/acharias,  still  speechless,  confirmed  by  writing  on 
a tablet,  “ his  name  is  John.”  The  judgment  on 
his  want  of  faith  was  then  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
the  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  recovered  speech 
was  to  praise  Jehovah  for  his  faithfulness  and 
mercy  (Luke  i.  64).  God’s  wonderful  interposition 
in  the  birth  of  John  had  impressed  the  minds  of 
many  with  a certain  solemn  awe  and  expectation 
(Luke  iii.  15).  God  was  surely  again  visiting  His 
people.  His  providence,  so  long  hidden,  seemed 
once  'more  about  to  manifest  itself.  The  child 
thus  supernaturally  born  must  doubtless  be  com- 
missioned to  perform  some  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people.  Could  it  be  the 
Messiah?  Could  it  be  Elijah?  Was  the  era  of 
their  old  prophets  about  to  be  restored?  With 
such  grave  thoughts  were  the  minds  of  the  people 
occupied,  as  they  mused  on  the  events  which  had 
been  passing  under  their  eyes,  and  said  one  to 
another,  “ What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be?” 
while  Zacharias  himself,  “ filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  broke  forth  in  that  glorious  strain  of  praise 
and  prophecy  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  morning  ser- 
vice of  our  church — a strain  in  which  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  father,  before  speaking  of  his 
own  child,  blesses  God  for  remembering  his  cove- 
nant and  promise,  in  the  redemption  and  salvation 
of  his  people  through  Him,  of  whom  his  own  son 
was  the  prophet  and  forerunner.  A single  verse 
contains  all  that  we  know  of  John’s  history  for  a 
space  of  thirty  years — the  whole  period  which 
elapsed  between  his  birth  and  the  commencement  of 
his  public  ministry.  “ The  child  grew  and  waxed 
strong  in  the  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the 
day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel”  (Luke  i.  80). 
John,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ordained  to  be  a 
Nazarite  (see  Num.  vi.  1-21)  from  his  birth,  for 
the  words  of  the  angel  were,  “ He  shall  drink 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  ” (Luke  i.  15).  What 
we  are  to  understand  by  this  brief  announcement  is 
probably  this : — The  chosen  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  herald  of  his  kingdom  was  required  to 
forego  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  indulgences  of 
the  world,  and  live  a life  of  the  strictest  self-denial 
in  retirement  and  solitude. 

It  was  thus  that  the  holy  Nazarite,  dwelling  by 
himself  in  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  region  westward 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  “ Desert”  in  the  text,  prepared 
himself  by  self-discipline,  and  by  constant  commu- 
nion with  God,  for  the  wonderful  office  to  which  he 
had  been  divinely  called . Here  year  after  year  of  his 
stern  probation  passed  by,  till  at  length  the  time 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  arrived.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist  was  of  itself  a 
lesson  to  his  countrymen  ; his  dress  was  that  of  the 
old  prophets — a garment  woven  of  camel’s  hair 
(2  K.  i.  8),  attached  to  the  body  by  a leathern 
girdle.  His  food  was  such  as  the  desert  afforded  — 
locusts  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  wild-  honey  (Ps.  lxxxi. 
16). 

And  now  the  long  secluded  hermit  came  forth  to 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  His  supernatural  birth — 
his  hard  ascetic  life — his  reputation  for  extraor- 
dinary sanctity  — and  the  generally  prevailing 
expectation  that  some  great  one  was  about  to  ap- 
pear— these  causes,  without  the  aid  of  miraculous 
power,  for  “John  did  no  miracle”  (John  x.  41), 
were  sufficient  to  attract  to  him  a great  multitude 
from  “ every  quarter  ” (Matt.  iii.  5).  Brief  and 
startling  was  his  first  exhortation  to  them — “ Repent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  Some 
score  verses  contain  all  that  is  recorded  of  John’s 
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preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  is  repentance ; not 
mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation,  but  a change  of 
heart  and  life.  Herein  John,  though  exhibiting  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  scribes  and  pharisees  of  his 
own  time,  was  but  repeating  with  the  stimulus  of 
a new  and  powerful  motive  the  lessons  which  had 
been  again  and  again  impressed  upon  them  by  their 
ancient  prophets  (cf.  Is.  i.  16,  17,  lv.  7 ; Jer.  vii. 
3-7  ; Ezek.  xviii.  19-32,  xxxvi.  25-27;  Joel  ii.  12, 
13;  Mic.  vi.  8;  Zech.  i.  3,  4).  But  while  such 
was  his  solemn  admonition  to  the  multitude  at 
large,  he  adopted  towards  the  leading  sects  of  the 
Jews  a severer  tone,  denouncing  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  alike  as  “ a generation  of  vipers,”  and 
warning  them  of  the  folly  of  trusting  to  external 
privileges  as  descendants  of  Abraham  (Luke  iii.  8). 
Now  at  last  he  warns  them  that  “ the  axe  was  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  tree  ” — that  formal  righteousness 
would  be  tolerated  no  longer,  and  that  none  would 
be  acknowledged  for  children  of  Abraham  but  such 
as  did  the  works  of' Abraham  (cf.  John  viii.  39). 
Such  alarming  declarations  produced  their  effect, 
and  many  of  every  class  pressed  forward  to  confess 
their  sins  and  to  be  baptised. 

What  then  was  the  baptism  which  John  ad- 
ministered ? Not  altogether  a new  rite,  for  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  baptise  proselytes  to  their 
religion — not  an  ordinance  in  itself  conveying  re- 
mission of  sins,  but  rather  a token  and  symbol  of 
that  repentance  which  was  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  forgiveness  through  Him,  whom  Johr. 
pointed  out  as  “ the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.”  Still  less  did  the  baptism 
of  John  impart  the  grace  of  regeneration — of  a new 
spiritual  life  (Acts  xix.  3,  4).  This  was  to  be 
the  mysterious  effect  of  baptism  “ with  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  which  was  to  be  ordained  by  that 
“ Mightier  One,”  whose  coming  he  proclaimed. 
The  preparatory  baptism  of  Jolm  was  a visible 
sign  to  the  people,  and  a distinct  acknowledgment 
by  them,  that  a hearty  renunciation  of  sin  and  a 
real  amendment  of  life  were  necessary  for  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  the  Baptist  pro- 
claimed to  be  at  hand.  But  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  John’s  baptism  unto  repentance, 
and  that  baptism  accompanied  with  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  our  Lord  afterwards  ordained,  is 
clearly  marked  by  John  himself  (Matt.  iii.  11,  12). 

As  a preacher,  John  was  eminently  practical  and 
discriminating.  Self-love  and  covetousness  were 
the  prevalent  sins  of  the  people  at  large : on  them 
therefore  he  enjoined  charity,  and  consideration  for 
others.  The  publicans  he  cautioned  against  extor- 
tion, the  soldiers  against  violence  and  plunder. 
His  answers  to  them  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  regarded 
as  instances  of  the  appropriate  warning  and  advice 
which  he  addressed  to  every  class. 

The  mission  of  the  Baptist — an  extraordinary  one 
for  an  extraordinary  purpose — was  not  limited  to 
those  who  had  openly  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
' God,  and  so  forfeited  its  principles.  It  was  to  the 
whole  people  alike.  This  we  must  infer  from  the 
■ baptism  of  one  who  had  no  confession  to  make,  and 
; no  sins  to  wash  away.  Jesus  Himself  came  from 
Galilee  to  Jordan  to  be  baptised  of  John,  on  the 
i special  ground  that  it  became  Him  “ to  fulfil  all 
, righteousness,”  and,  as  man,  to  submit  to  the  cus- 
: toms  and  ordinances  which  were  binding  upon  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  people.  John,  however,  naturally 
; at  first  shrank  from  offering  the  symbols  of  purity 
: to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  But  here  a difficult 
i question  arises — How  is  John’s  acknowledgment  c>l 
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Jesus  at  the  moment  of  His  presenting  Himself  for 
baptism  compatible  with  his  subsequent  assertion 
that  he  knew  Him  not,  save  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  Him,  which  took  place  after  His 
baptism  ? If  it  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  two 
cousins  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  each 
other,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  places  of 
residence  were  at  the  two  extremitiesof  the  country, 
with  but  little  means  of  communication  between 
them.  Perhaps,  too,  John’s  special  destination  and 
mode  of  life  may  have  kept  him  from  the  stated 
festivals  of  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  Saviour  and  the  Baptist 
had  never  before  met.  It  was  certainly  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion 
of  concert  or  collusion  between  them.  John,  how- 
ever, must  assuredly  have  been  in  daily  expectation 
of  Christ’s  manifestation  to  Israel,  and  so  a word 
ar  sign  would  have  sufficed  to  reveal  to  him  the 
person  and  presence  of  our  Lord,  though  we  may 
well  suppose  such  a fact  to  be  made  known  by  a 
direct  communication  from  God,  as  in  the  case  of 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  26;  cf.  Jackson  on  the  Creed, 
Works,  Ox.  Ed.  vi.  404).  At  all  events  it  is  wholly 
inconceivable  that  John  should  have  been  permitted 
to  baptise  the  Son  of  God  without  being  enabled  to 
distinguish  Him  from  any  of  the  ordinary  multitude. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
Kaycb  ovk  tfSeiv  avrov  would  seem  to  be  as 
follows : — And  I,  even  I,  though  standing  in  so 
near  a relation  to  Him,  both  personally  and  minis- 
terially, had  no  assured  knowledge  of  Him  as  the 
Messiah . I did  not  know  Him,  and  I had  not 
authority  to  proclaim  Him  as  such,  till  I saw  the 
predicted  sign  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  Him.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  John 
had  no  means  of  knowing  by  previous  announce- 
ment, whether  this  wonderful  acknowledgment  of 
the  Divine  Son  would  be  vouchsafed  to  His  fore- 
runner at  His  baptism,  or  at  any  other  time  (see 
Dr.  Mill’s  Hist.  Character  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him). 

With  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John’s  more  especial 
office  ceased.  The  king  had  come  to  his  kingdom. 
The  function  of  the  herald  was  discharged.  It 
was  this  that  John  had  with  singular  humility  and 
self-renunciation  announced  beforehand:  — “He 
must  increase,  but  I must  decrease.” 

John,  however,  still  continued  to  present  himself 
to  his  countrymen  in  the  capacity  of  witness  to 
Jesus.  Especially  did  he  bear  testimony  to  Him  at 
Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (for  Bethany,  not  Bethabara, 
is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.).  So  confidently 
indeed  did  he  point  out  the  Lamb  of  God,  on  whom 
he  had  seen  the  Spirit  alighting  like  a dove,  that 
two  of  his  own  disciples,  Andrew,  and  probably 
John,  being  convinced  by  his  testimony,  followed 
Jesus,  as  the  true  Messiah. 

From  incidental  notices  in  Scripture  we  learn 
that  John  and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptise 
some  time  after  our  Lord  entered  upon  His  ministry 
(see  John  iii.  23,  iv.  1 ; Acts  xix.  3).  We  gather 
also  that  John  instructed  his  disciples  in  certain 
moral  and  religious  duties,  as  fasting  (Matt.  ix.  14 ; 
Luke  v.  33)  and  prayer  (Luke  xi.  1). 

But  shortly  after  he  had  given  his  testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  John’s  public  ministry  was  brought  to 
a close.  He  had  at  the  beginning  of  it  condemned 
the  hypocrisy  and  worldliness  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  he  now  had  occasion  to  denounce 
the  lust  of  a king.  In  daring  disregard  of  the  divine 
laws,  Herod  Antipas  had  taken  to  himself  the  wife 
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of  his  brother  Philip;  and  when  John  reproved 
him  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  sins  (Luke  iii.,  19), 
Herod  cast  him  into  prison.  The  place  of  his  con- 
finement was  the  castle  of  Machaerus — a fortress  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  here 
that  reports  reached  him  of  the  miracles  which  our 
Lord  was  working  in  Judaea — miracles  which, 
doubtless,  were  to  John’s  mind  but  the  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  expected  to  hear  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom.  But  if  Christ’s 
kingdom  were  indeed  established,  it  was  the  duty  or 
John’s  own  disciples  no  less  than  of  all  others  to 
acknowledge  it.  They,  however,  would  naturally 
cling  to  their  own  master,  and  be  slow  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  another.  With  a view  therefore 
to  overcome  their  scruples,  John  sent  two  of  them 
to  Jesus  Himself  to  ask  the  question,  “ Art  Thou 
He  that  should  come  ?”  They  were  answered  not 
by  words,  but  by  a series  of  miracles  wrought 
before  their  eyes — the  very  miracles  which  prophecy 
had  specified  as  the  distinguishing  credentials  of  the 
Messiah  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  lxi.  1)  ; and  while  Jesus  bade 
the  two  messengers  carry  back  to  John  as  his 
only  answer  the  report  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  He  took  occasion  to  guard  the  multitude  who 
surrounded  Him,  against  supposing  that  the  Baptist 
himself  was  shaken  in  mind,  by  a direct  appeal  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  his  life  and  character. 
Well  might  they  be  appealed  to  as  witnesses  that 
the  stern  prophet  of  the  wilderness  was  no  waverer, 
bending  to  every  breeze,  like  the  reeds  on  the  banks 
of  Jordan.  Proof  abundant  had  they  that  John 
was  no  worldling  with  a heart  set  upon  rich  cloth- 
ing and  dainty  fare — the  luxuries  of  a king’s  court 
— and  they  must  haye  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  one  so  inured  to  a life  of  hardness  and  privation 
was  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  ordinary  terrors 
of  a prison.  But  our  Lord  not  only  vindicates  his 
forerunner  from  any  suspicion  of  inconstancy,  He 
goes  on  to  proclaim  him  a prophet,  and  more  than 
a prophet,  nay,  inferior  to  none  born  of  woman, 
though  in  respect  to  spiritual  privileges  behind  the 
least  of  those  who  were  to  be  bora  of  the  Spirit  and 
admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ’s  body  (Matt, 
xi.  11).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  expression 
o 8e  puKpirepos,  is  understood  by  Chry- 

sostom, Augustin,  Hilary,  and  some  modem  com- 
mentators, to  mean  Christ  Himself,  but  this  inter- 
pretation is  less  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
our  Lord’s  discourse. 

Jesus  further  proceeds  to  declare  that  John  was, 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  the 
Elijah  of  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by  Malachi 
(iii.  4).  The  event  indeed  proved  that  John  was  to 
Herod  what  Elijah  had  been  to  Ahab,  and  a prison 
was  deemed  too  light  a punishment  for  his  boldness 
in  asserting  God’s  law  before  the  face  of  a king  and 
a queen.  Nothing  but  the  death  of  the  Baptist 
would  satisfy  the  resentment  of  Herodias.  Though 
foiled  once,  she  continued  to  watch  her  opportunity, 
which  at  length  arrived.  A court  festival  was  kept 
at  Machaerus  in  honour  of  the  king’s  birthday. 
After  supper,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came  in  and 
danced  before  the  company,  and  so  charmed  was 
the  king  by  her  grace  that  he  promised  with  an 
oath  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  should  ask. 

Salome,  prompted  by  her  abandoned  mother,  de- 
manded the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  pro- 
mise had  been  given  in  the  hearing  of  his  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  so  Herod,  though  loth  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  so  bloody  a work,  gave  in- 
structions to  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who  went  and 
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executed  John  in  the  prison,  and  nis  head  was 
brought  to  feast  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose 
sins  he  had  denounced. 

Thus  was  John  added  to  that  glorious  army  of 
martyrs  who  have  suffered  for  righteousness’  sake. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  just  before 
the  third  passover,  in  the  course  of  the  Lord’s 
ministry.  It  is  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  §2) 
attributed  to  the  jealousy  with  which  Herod  re- 
garded his  growing  influence  with  the  people. 
Herod  undoubtedly  looked  upon  him  as  some  extra- 
ordinary person,  for  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  than,  though  a Sadducee  himself, 
and  as  such  a disbeliever  in  the  Resurrection,  he 
ascribed  them  to  John,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
risen  from  the  dead.  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that 
the  body  of  the  Baptist  was  laid  in  the  tomb  by  his 
disciples,  and  Ecclesiastical  history  records  the 
honours  which  successive  generations  paid  to  his 
memory. 

The  brief  history  of  John’s  life  is  marked  through- 
out with  the  characteristic  graces  of  self-denial, 
humility,  and  holy  courage.  So  great  indeed  was 
his  abstinence  that  worldly  men  considered  him 
possessed.  “ John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing, and  they  said  he  hath  a devil.”  His  humility 
was  such  that  he  had  again  and  again  to  disavow 
the  character,  and  decline  the  honours  which  an 
admiring  multitude  almost  forced  upon  him.  To 
their  questions  he  answered  plainly,  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  nor  the  Elijah  of  whom  they  were  thinking, 
nor  one  of  their  old  prophets.  He  was  no  one — 
a voice  merely — the  Voice  of  God  calling  His  people 
to  repentance  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Him 
whose  shoe  latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

For  his  boldness  in  speaking  truth,  he  went  a 
willing  victim  to  prison  and  to  death. 

The  student  may  consult  the  following  works, 
where  he  will  find  numerous  references  to 
ancient  and  modern  commentators: — Tillemont, 
Hist.  Eccles. ; Witsius,  Miscell.  vol.  iv. ; Thomas 
Aquinas,  Catena  Aurea,  Oxford,  1842  ; Neander, 
Life  of  Christ;  Le  Bas,  Scripture  Biography; 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ;  Olshausen,  Com.  on  the 
Gospels.  [E.  H — s.] 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF.  1.  Authority.— No 
doubt  has  been  entertained  at  any  time  in  the 
Church,  either  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this 
Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St.  John.  The 
text  2 Pet.  i.  14  is  not  indeed  sufficient  to  support 
the  inference  that  St.  Peter  and  his  readers  were 
acquainted  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  recognised 
its  authority.  But  still  no  other  book  of  the  N.  T. 
is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  early  a date  as 
that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Gospel  itself  (xxi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  Ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and  recog- 
nised this  Gospel.  His  declaration,  “ I desire  the 
bread  of  God,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  . . . and  I desire  the  drink  of  God, 
His  blood,  which  is  incorruptible  love”  (ad  Rom. 
vii. ; Cureton,  Corpus  Ignatianum,  p.  231),  could 
scarcely  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  not 
read  St.  John  vi.  32,  &c.  And  in  the  Ep.  ad 
Philadelphenos,  vii.  (which,  however,  is  not  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Cureton’s  Syriac  MSS.),  the  same 
writer  says,  “ [The  Holy  Spirit]  knoweth  whence 
He  cometh  and  whither  He  goeth,  and  reproveth 
the  things  which  are  hidden this  is  surely  more 
than  an  accidental  verbal  coincidence  with  St.  John 
iii.  8 and  xvi.  8.  The  fact  that  this  Gospel  is  not 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome  (a.d.  68  or  96)  serves, 
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as  Dean  Alford  suggests,  merely  to  confirm  the 
statement  that  it  is  a very  late  production  of  the 
Apostolic  age.  Polycarp  in  his  short  epistle, 
Hermas,  and  Barnabas  do  not  refer  to  it.  But  its 
phraseology  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  (“  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  world;”  comp.  John  xvii.  11, 
14,  16:  “He  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  ...  as 
loving,  not  condemning;”  comp.  John  iii.  16,  17), 
and  in  Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  150  (“Christ  said, 
Except  ye  be  born  again  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven : and  it  is  manifest  to  all  that 
it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  been  once  born 
to  enter  into  the  wombs  of  those  that  bare  them;” 
Apol.  61;  comp.  John  iii.  3,  5:  and  again,  “His 
blood  having  been  produced,  not  of  human  seed, 
but  of  the  will  of  God;”  Trypho,  63  ; comp.  John 

i.  13,  &c.).  Tatian,  a.d.  170,  wrote  a harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels ; and  he  quotes  St.  John’s  Gospel 
in  his  only  extant  work ; so  do  his  contemporaries 
Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  Athenagoras,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons.  The  Valentinians  made  great  use  of  it; 
and  one  of  their  sect,  Heracleon,  wrote  a com- 
mentary on  it.  Yet  its  authority  among  orthodox 
Christians  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken 
thereby.  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (ad  Autolycum, 

ii. )  expressly  ascribes  this  Gospel  to  St.  John  ; and 
he  wrote,  according  to  Jerome  (Ep.  53  ad  Algas.), 
a harmonised  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels. 
And,  to  close  the  list  of  writers  of  the  second 
century,  the  numerous  and  full  testimonies  of 
Irenaeus  in  Gaul  and  Tertullian  at  Carthage,  with 
the  obscure  but  weighty  testimony  of  the  Roman 
writer  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon, 
sufficiently  show  the  authority  attributed  in  the 
Western  Church  to  this  Gospel.  The  third  century 
introduces  equally  decisive  testimony  from  the 
Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  Clement  and 
Origen,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  quote  at 
length. 

Cerdon,  Marcion,  the  Montanists,  and  other  an- 
cient heretics  (see  Lampe,  Commentarius,  i.  136), 
did  not  deny  that  St.  John  was  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  but  they  held  that  the  Apostle  was  mis- 
taken, or  that  his  Gospel  had  been  interpolated  in 
those  passages  which  are  opposed  to  their  tenets.  The 
Alogi,  a sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
were  singular  in  rejecting  the  writings  of  St.  John. 
Guerike  (Einleitung  in  JV.  T.  303)  enumerates  later 
opponents  of  the  Gospel,  beginning  with  an  English- 
man, Edw.  Evanson,  On  the  Dissonance  of  the" Four 
Evangelists,  Ipswich,  1792,  and  closing  with  Bret- 
schneider’s  Prohabilia  de  Evangelio  Johannis,  4 c., 
ongine,  Lips.  1820.  His  arguments  are  charac- 
terised by  Guerike  as  strong  in  comparison  with 
those  of  his  predecessors.  They  are  grounded  chiefly 
on  the  strangeness  of  such  language  and  thoughts  a f 
those  of  St.  John  coming  from  a Galilean  fisherman, 
and  on  the  difference  between  the  representations  of 
our  Lord’s  person  and  of  his  manner  of  speech  given 
by  St.  John  and  the  other  Evangelists.  Guerike 
answers  Bretschneider’s  arguments  in  detail.  The 
scepticism  of  more  recent  times  has  found  its  fullest, 
and,  according  to  Bleek,  its  most  important,  ex- 
pression in  a treatise  by  Liitzelberger  on  the  tra- 
dition respecting  the  Apostle  John  and  his  writings 
(1840).  His  arguments  are  recapitulated  and 
answered  by  Dr.  Davidson  (Introduction  to  the 
N.  T.,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  244,  &c.).  It  may  suffice 
to  mention  one  specimen.  St.  Paul’s  expression 
(Gal.  ii.  6),  oiroioi  irore  ftarav,  is  translated  by 
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Lutzelberger,  “ whatsoever  they  [Peter,  James, 
and  John]  were  formerly he  discovers  therein 
an  implied  assertion  that  all  three  were  not  living 
when  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written,  and 
infers  that  since  Peter  and  James  were  undoubtedly 
alive,  John  must  have  been  dead,  and  therefore  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  to  him  the  residence  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  composition,  after  A.D.  60,  of 
various  writings,  must  confound  him  with  another 
John.  Still  more  recently  the  objections  of  Baur 
to  St.  John’s  Gospel  have  been  answered  by  Ebrard, 
Das  Evangelium  Johannis,  &c.,  Zurich,  1845. 

2.  Place  and  time  at  which  it  was  written . — 
Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the  two  places  mentioned 
by  early  writers ; and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  preponderate  in  favour  of  Ephesus.  Irenaeus 
(iii.  1 ; also  apud  Euseb.  II.  E.  v.  8)  states  that 
John  published  his  Gospel  whilst  he  dwelt  in 
Ephesus  of  Asia.  Jerome  ( Prol . in  Matth.)  states 
that  John  was  in  Asia  when  he  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  and  others  to  write 
more  profoundly  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  {Prol.  in  Joannem)  relates 
that  John  was  living  at  Ephesus  when  he  was 
moved  by  his  disciples  to  write  his  Gospel. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  Patmos  comes  from 
two  anonymous  writers.  The  author  of  the  Sy- 
nopsis of  Scripture,  printed  in  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius, states  that  the  Gospel  was  dictated  by 
St.  John  in  Patmos,  and  published  afterwards  in 
Ephesus.  The  author  of  the  work  De  XII.  Apostolis, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Fabricius’  Hippolytus 
(p.  952,  ed.  Migne),  states  that  John  was  banished 
by  Domitian  to  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel. 
The  later  date  of  these  unknown  writers,  and  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  their  testimony  with  St. 
John’s  declaration  (Rev.  i.  2)  in  Patmos,  that  he 
had  previously  borne  record  of  the  Word  of  God, 
render  their  testimony  of  little  weight. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  elicit  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gospel  itself  some  argument  which 
should  decide  the  question  whether  it  was  written 
before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But 
considering  that  the  present  tense  “ is  ” is  used  in 
v.  2,  and  the  past  tense  “was”  in  xi.  18,  xviii.  1, 
xix.  41,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
these  passages  throw  no  light  upon  the  question. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  ( apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi. 
14)  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the  latest  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. The  Apostle’s  sojourn  at  Ephesus  probably 
began  after  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was 
written,  i.  e.  after  A.D.  62.  Eusebius* (AT.  E.  iii. 
20)  specifies  the  fourteenth  year  of  Domitian,  i.  e. 
A.D.  95,  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos. 
Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel  may  lie  about  mid- 
way between  these  two,  about  A.D.  78.  The  re- 
ferences to  it  in  the  1st  Epistle  and  the  Revelation 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  decidedly 
before  those  two  books ; and  the  tradition  of  its 
supplementary  character  would  lead  us  to  place  it 
some  little  time  after  the  Apostle  had  fixed  his 
abode  at  Ephesus. 

8.  Occasion  and  Scope. — After  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  A.D.  69,  Ephesus  probably  became 
the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern  Christendom. 
Even  Antioch,  the  original  source  of  missions  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  future  metropolis  of  the  Chris- 
tian Patriarch,  appears,  for  a time,  less  conspicuous 
in  the  obscurity  of  early  church  history  than 
Ephesus,  to  which  St.  Paul  inscribed  his  Epistle, 
and  in  which  St.  John  found  a dwelling-place  and 
a tomb.  This  half- Greek,  half- Oriental  city, 
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“ visited  by  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  united  by  great  roads  with  the  markets 
of  the  interior,  was  the  common  meeting-place  of 
various  characters  and  classes  of  men  ” (Conybeare 
and  Howson’s  St.  Paul,  ch.  xiv.).  It  contained  a 
large  church  of  faithful  Christians,  a multitude  of 
zealous  Jews,  an  indigenous  population  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  a strange  idol  whose  image  (Jerome, 
Praef.  in  Ephes .)  was  borrowed  from  the  East,  its 
name  from  the  West : in  the  Xystus  of  Ephesus, 
free-thinking  philosophers  of  all  nations  disputed 
over  their  favourite  tenets  (Justin,  Trypho,  i.  vii.). 
It  was  the  place  to  which  Cerinthus  chose  to  bring 
the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or  learned  at  Alex- 
andria (Neander,  Church  History,  ii.  42,  ed.  Bohn). 
In  this  city,  and  among  the  lawless  heathens  in  its 
neighbourhood  (Clem.  Alex.  Quis  dives  salv.  §42), 
St.  John  was  engaged  in  extending  the  Christian 
Church,  when,  for  the  greater  edification  of  that 
Church,  his  Gospel  was  written.  It  was  obviously 
addressed  primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens  ; 
and  the  Apostle  himself  tells  us  (xx.  31)  what  was 
the  end  to  which  he  looked  forward  in  all  his 
teaching. 

Modern  criticism  has  indulged  in  much  curious 
speculation  as  to  the  exclusive  or  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  the  Apostle  to  write.  His 
design,  according  to  some  critics,  was  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  three  Gospels ; ac- 
cording to  others,  to  confute  the  Nicolaitans  and 
Cerinthus;  according  to  others,  to  state  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  first  of  all  that  the  inspiring,  direct- 
ing impulse  given  to  St.  John  was  that  by  which 
all  “prophecy  came  in  old  time,”  when  “holy 
men  of  God  spake,”  “ not  by  the  will  of  man,” 
“but  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
We  cannot  feel  confident  of  our  own  capacity  to 
analyse  the  motives  and  circumscribe  the  views  of 
a mind  under  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  a boon  to  all  ages,  and  to 
men  in  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances.  Some- 
thing of  the  feelings  of  the  - chronicler,  or  the 
polemic,  or  the  catechist  may  have  been  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apostle,  but  let  us  not  imagine  that 
his  motives  were  limited  to  any,  or  to  all  of  these. 

It  has  indeed  been  pronounced  by  high  critical 
authority  that  “ the  supplementary  theory  is  en- 
tirely untenable  ; ” and  so  it  becomes  if  put  forth  in 
its  most  rigid  form,  and  as  showing  the  whole 
design  of  St.  John.  But  even  Dr.  Davidson, 
while  pronouncing  it  unsupported  by  either  external 
tradition  or  internal  grounds,  acknowledges  that 
some  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Those  who 
hold  the  theory  in  its  extreme  and  exclusive  form 
will  find  it  hard  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
St.  John  has  many  things  in  common  with  his 
predecessors ; and  those  who  repudiate  the  theory 
entirely  will  find  it  hard  to  account  for  his  omission, 
e.g.  of  such  an  event  as  the  Transfiguration,  which 
he  was  admitted  to  see,  and  which  would  have  been 
within  the  scope  (under  any  other  theory)  of  his 
Gospel.  Luthardt  concludes  most  judiciously  that, 
though  St.  John  may  not  have  written  with  direct 
reference  to  the  earlier  three  Evangelists,  he  did  not 
write  without  any  reference  to  them. 

And  in  like  manner,  though  so  able  a critic  as 
Liicke  speaks  of  the  anti-Gnostic  reference  or 
St.  John  as  prevailing  throughout  his  Gospel,  while 
Luthardt  is  for  limiting  such  reference  to  his  first 
verses,  and  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos ; and, 
though  other  writers  have  shown  much  ingenuity 
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in  discovering,  and  perhaps  exaggerating,  references 
to  Docetism,  Ebionitism,  and  Sabianism  ; yet,  when 
controversial  references  are  set  forth  as  the  principal 
design  of  the  Apostle,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  cautious  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Davidson : — 
“ Designed  polemical  opposition  to  one  of  those 
errors,  or  to  all  of  them,  does  not  lie  in  the  contents 
of  the  sacred  book  itself;  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
they  were  not  unnoticed  by  St.  John.  He  intended 
to  set  forth  the  faith  alone,  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
written  passages  that  do  confute  those  erroneous 
tendencies.” 

There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  early 
tradition  as  to  the  occasion  and  scope  of  this  Gospel, 
which  is  most  fully  related  in  the  commentary  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  to  the  effect  that  while 
St.  John  lived  at  Ephesus,  and  visited  all  parts  of 
Asia,  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  even 
Luka  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and 
were  diligently  circulated  everywhere.  Then  it 
occurred  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  that  St.  John 
was  a more  credible  witness  than  all  others,  foras- 
much as  from  the  beginning,  even  before  Matthew, 
he  was  with  the  Lord,  and  enjoyed  more  abundant 
grace  through  the  love  which  the  Lord  bore  to  him. 
And  they  brought  him  the  books,  and  sought  to 
know  his  opinion  of  them.  Then  he  praised  the 
writers  for  their  veracity,  and  said  that  a few  things 
had  been  omitted  by  them,  and  that  all  but  a little 
of  the  teaching  of  the  most  important  miracles  was 
recorded.  And  he  added  that  they  who  discourse 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ought  not  to 
omit  to  speak  of  his  Divinity,  lest  in  course  of  time 
men  who  are  used  to  such  discourses  might  suppose 
that  Christ  was  only  what  He  appeared  to  be. 
Thereupon  the  brethren  exhorted  him  to  write 
at  once  the  things  which  he  judged  the  most  im- 
portant for  instruction,  and  which  he  saw  omitted 
by  the  others.  And  he  did  so.  And  therefore 
from  the  beginning  he  discoursed  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  judging  this  to  be  the 
necessary  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  it  he 
went  on  to  the  incarnation.  [See  above,  p.  1107.] 

4.  Contents  and  Integrity. — Luthardt  says  that 
there  is  no  book  in  the  N.  T.  which  more  strongly 
than  the  fourth  Gospel  impresses  the  reader  with 
the  notion  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  And  yet 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  written  with  such  close 
adherence  to  a preconceived  plan  as  a Western 
writer  would  show  in  developing  and  illustrating 
some  one  leading  idea.  The  preface,  the  break  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  the  supple- 
mentary chapter,  are  divisions  which  will  occur  to 
every  reader.  The  ingenious  synopsis  of  Bengel 
and  the  thoughtful  one  of  Luthardt  are  worthy  of 
attention.  But  none  is  so  elaborate  and  minute  as 
that  of  Lampe,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abridg- 
ment : — 

A.  The  Prologue,  i.  1-18. 

B.  The  History,  i.  19-xx.  29. 

a.  Various  events  relating  to  our  Lord’s  ministry, 
narrated  in  connexion  with  seven  journeys,  i.  19 
-xii.  50 : — 

1.  First  journey,  into  Judaea  and  beginning  of 
His  ministry,  i.  19— ii.  12. 

2.  Second  journey,  at  the  Passover  in  the  first 
year  of  His  ministry,  ii.  13-iv.  (The  manifesta- 
tion of  His  glory  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  13-iii.  21,  and 
in  the  journey  back,  iii.  22-iv.) 

3.  Third  journey,  in  the  second  year  of  His 
ministry,  about  the  Passover,  v. 

4.  Fourth  journey,  about  the  Passover,  in  the 
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third  year  of  His  ministry,  beyond  Jordan,  vi. 
(His  glory  shown  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves,  and  by  His  walking  on  the  sea,  and  by  the 
discourses  with  the  Jews,  His  disciples  and  His 
Apostles.) 

5.  Fifth  journey,  six  months  before  His  death, 
begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.-x.  21. 
(Circumstances  in  which  the  journey  was  under- 
taken, vii.  1-13 : five  signs  of  His  glory  shown  at 
Jerusalem,  vii.  14-x.  21.) 

6.  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Feast  of  Dedication 

x.  22-42.  (His  testimony  in  Solomon’s  porch,  and 
His  departure  beyond  Jordan.) 

7.  Seventh  journey  in  Judaea  towards  Bethany 

xi.  1-54.  (The  raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  conse- 
quences. ) 

8.  Eighth  journey,  before  His  last  Passover,  xi. 
55-xii.  (Plots  of  the  Jews,  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  into  the  Temple,  and  the  manifestation 
of  His  glory  there.) 

b.  History  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  xiii.-xx.  29. 

1.  Preparation  for  His  Passion,  xiii.—xvii.  (Last- 
Supper,  discourse  to  His  disciples,  His  commen- 
datory prayer.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  His  Passion  and  Death, 
xviii.  xix.  (His  apprehension,  trial,  and  cruci- 
fixion.) 

3.  His  Resurrection,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  xx. 
1-29. 

C.  The  Conclusion,  xx.  30-xxi. : — 

1.  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history,  xx.  30,  31. 

2.  Confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  Evan- 
gelist by  additional  historical  facts,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  the  elders  of  the  Church,  xxi.  1-24. 

3.  Reason  of  the  termination  of  the  history, 
xxi.  25. 

Some  portions  of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded 
by  certain  critics  as  interpolations.'  Luthardt  dis- 
cusses at  considerable  length  the  objections  of  Paulus, 
Weisse,  Schenkel,  and  Schweizer  to  ch.  xxi.  viii. 
1-11,  v.  3,  ii.  1-12,  iv.  44-54,  vi.  1-26.  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  passages  belongs  rather  to  a com- 
mentary than  to  a brief  introduction.  But  as  the 
question  as  to  ch.  xxi.  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  history  of  the  Gospel,  a brief  statement  respect- 
ing it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Guerike  ( Einleitung , p.  310)  gives  the  following 
lists  of  (1)  those  who  have  doubted,  and  (2)  those 
who  have  advocated  its  genuineness: — (1)  Grotius, 
Le  Clerc,  Pfaff,  Semler,  Paulus,  Gurlitt,  Bertholdt, 
Seyffarth,  Liicke,  De  Wette,  Schott ; (2)  R.  Simon, 
Lampe,  Wetstein,  Osiander,  Michaelis,  Beck,  Eich- 
horn,  Hug,  Wegscheider,  Handschke,  Weber,  Tho- 
luck,  Scheffer.  The  objections  against  the  first 
twenty-three  verses  of  this  chapter  are  founded 
entirely  on  internal  evidence.  The  principal  objec- 
tions as  to  alleged  peculiarities  of  language  are 
completely  answered  in  a note  in  Guerike’s  Einlei- 
tung,  310,  and  are  given  up  with  one  exception 
by  De  Wette.  Other  objections,  though  urged  by 
Liicke,  are  exceedingly  trivial  and  arbitrary,  e.  g. 
that  the  reference  to  the  author  in  verse  20  is 
unlike  the  manner  of  St.  John  ; that  xx.  30,  31 
would  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  xxi.  by 
St.  John  if  he  had  written  both  chapters  ; that  the 
narrative  descends  to  strangely  minute  circum- 
stances, &c. 

The  25th  verse  and  the  latter  half  of  the  24th  ot 
ch.  xxi.  are  generally  received  as  an  undisguised 
addition,  probably  by  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church,  where  the  Gospel  was  first  published. 

There  is  an  early  tradition  recorded  by  the  au- 
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thor  of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture  in  Athanasius, 
that  this  Gospel  was  written  many  years  before  the 
Apostle  permitted  its  general  circulation.  This 
fact — rather  improbable  in  itself — is  rendered  less 
so  by  the  obviously  supplementary  character  of  the 
latter  part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  ch.  xxi.  Ewald 
( Gesch . Israel , vii.  217),  less  sceptical  herein  than 
many  of  his  countrymen,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  first  20  chapters  of  this  Gospel,  having 
been  written  by  the  Apostle,  about  A.D.  80,  at  the 
request,  and  with  the  help  of  his  more  advanced 
Christian  friends,  were  not  made  public  till  a short 
time  before  his  death,  and  that  ch.  xxi.  was  a later 
addition  by  his  own  hand. 

5.  Literature. — The  principal  Commentators  on 
St.  John  will  be  found  in  the  following  list : — 
(1)  Origen,  in  Opp.  ed.  1759,  iv.  1-460;  (2) 
Chrysostom,  in  Opp.  ed.  1728,  viii.  1-530;  (3) 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others,  in  Corderii 
Catena  in  Joannem,  1630 ; (4)  Augustine,  in 
Opp.  ed.  1690,  iii.,  part  2,  290-826;  (5)  Theo- 
phylact ; (6)  Euthymius  Zigabenus ; (7)  Mal- 
donatus;  (8)  Luther;  (9)  Calvin;  (10)  -Grotius 
and  others,  in  the  Critici  Sacri  ; (11)  Cornelius  k 
Lapide;  (12)  Hammond;  (13)  Lampe,  Commen- 
tarius  exegetico- anaiyticus  in  Joannem , 1735; 
(14)  Bengel ; (15)  Whitby  ; (16)  Liicke,  Com- 
mentar  zum  Evang.  Joann.  1820;  (17)  Ols- 
hausen,  Biblischer  Commentary  1834 ; (18)  Meyer, 
Kritisch  - exeget.  Commentar  ; (1 9)  De  W ette, 
Exeget.  Handbuch  z.  N.  T. ; (20)  Tholuck,  Comm 
z.  Evang.  Johan. ; (21)  C.  E.  Luthardt,  das 
Johanneische  Evangelium  nach  seiner  Eigenthiim- 
lichkeit,  1853. 

Until  very  lately  the  English  reader  had  no  better 
critical  helps  in  the  study  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  than 
those  which  were  provided  for  him  by  Hammond, 
Lightfoot,  and  Whitby.  He  now  has  access  through 
the  learned  Commentaries  of  Canon  Wordsworth  and 
Dean  Alford  to  the  interpretations  and  explanations 
of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  several  English  theolo- 
gians, and  to  those  of  all  the  eminent  German  critics. 

The  Commentaries  of  Chrysostom  and  Augus 
tine  have  been  translated  into  English  in  the 
Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers  (Parker,  1848) 
English  translations  have  been  published  also  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Bengel  and  Olshausen.  And  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  has  published  an  original  and 
devout  Commentary  under  the  title  of  Discourses  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  1857.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOHN,  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  GENE- 
RAL OF.  Its  Authenticity. — The  external  evi- 
dence is  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  Eusebius 
places  it  in  his  list  of  bfJLoXoyovjxeva  [see  above,  p. 
362],  and  we  have  ample  proof  that  it  was  acknow- 
ledged and  received  as  the  production  of  the  Apostle 
John  in  the  writings  of  Polycarp  (Ep.  ad  Philipp. 
c.  vii.) ; Papias,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii. 
39) ; Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  iii.  18) ; Origen  ( apud 
Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  25)  ; Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 
lib.  ii.) ; Tertullian  (Adv.  Prax.  c.  xv.)  ; Cyprian 
(Ep.  xxviii.) : and  there  is  no  voice  in  antiquity 
raised  to  the  contrary. 

On  the  grounds  of  internal  evidence  it  has  been 
questioned  by  Lange  (Die  Schrift.  des  Johann, 
iibersetzt  und  erklart,  vol.  iii.) ; Cludius  ( Uran- 
sichten  des  Christenthums ) ; Bretschneider  (Proba- 
bilia  de  Evang.  et  Epist.  Joan.  Ap.  indole  et  ori- 
gine ) ; Zeller  (Theologische  Jahrbucher  for  1845). 
The  objections  made  by  these  critics  are  too  slight 
to  be  worth  mentioning.  On  the  other  hand  the 
internal  evidence  for  its  being  the  work  of  St.  John 


from  its  similarity  in  style,  language,  and  doctrine  to 
the  Gospel  is  overwhelming.  Macknight  (Preface 
to  First  Epistle  of  John ) has  drawn  out  a list  of 
nineteen  passages  in  the  Epistle  which  are  so  similar 
to  an  equal  number  of  passages  in  the  Gospel  that 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  two  writings  ema- 
nated from  the  same  mind,  or  that  one  author  was, 
a strangely  successful  copyist  both  of  the  words  and 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  The  allusion  again  of 
the  writer  to  himself  is  such  as  would  suit  St.  John 
the  Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John  (1  Ep.  i.  1). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  high  probability  of  the  au- 
thorship is  established  both  by  the  internal  evidence 
and  by  the  external  evidence  taken  apart.  Unite 
them,  and  this  probability  rises  to  a moral  certainty. 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St.  John  wrote 
the  Epistle  (for  an  Epistle  it  essentially  is,  thougli 
not  commencing  or  concluding  in  the  epistolary 
form)  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Benson,  Macknight, 
fix  a date  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
understanding  (but  probably  riot  correctly)  the  ex- 
pression “ It  is  the  last  time  ” (ii.  18)  to  refer  to 
the  Jewish  Church  and  nation.  Lardner,  Whiston, 
Lampe,  Mill,  Le  Clerc,  Basnage,  Beausobre,  Dupin, 
Davidson,  assign  it  to  the  close  of  the  first  century. 
This  is  the  more  probable  date.  There  are  several 
indications  of  the  Epistle  being  posterior  to  the 
Gospel. 

Like  the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written  from 
Ephesus.  Grotius  fixes  Fatmos  as  the  place  at 
which  it  was  written — Macknight,  Judaea.  But  a 
late  date  would  involve  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
Ephesus.  The  persons  addressed  are  certainly  not 
the  Parthians,  according  to  the  inscriptions  of  one 
Greek  and  several  Latin  MSS.  There  is  however 
a somewhat  widely  spread  Latin  tradition  to  this 
effect  resting  on  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine, 
Cassiodorus,  and  Bede ; and  it  is  defended  by  Estius. 
The  Greek  Church  knew  no  such  repoi't.  Lardner 
is  clearly  right  when  he  says  that  it  was  primarily 
meant  for  the  Churches  of  Asia  under  St.  John’s 
inspection,  to  whom  he  had  already  orally  delivered 
his  doctrine  (i.  3,  ii.  7). 

The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the  Docetae 
(Schmidt,  Bertholdt,  Niemeyer),  or  of  the  Gnostics 
(Kleuker),  or  of  the  Nicolai  tans  (Macknight),  or 
of  the  Cerinthians  (Michaelis),  or  of  all  of  them 
together  (Townsend),  or  of  the  Sabians  (Barkey, 
Storr,  Keil),  or  of  Judaizers  (Loeffler,  Semler),  or 
of  apostates  to  Judaism  (Lange,  Eichhorn,  Ham- 
lein) : the  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle  appears  to 
be  rather  constructive  than  polemical.  St.  John 
is  remarkable  both  in  his  history  and  in  his  writings 
for  his  abhorrence  of  false  doctrine,  but  he  does  not 
attack  error  as  a controversialist.  He  states  the 
deep  truth  and  lays  down  the  deep  moral  teaching 
of  Christianity,  and  in  this  way  rather  than  directly 
condemns  heresy.  In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the 
Apostle  states  the  purpose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to 
declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing, in  order  that  he  and  they  might  be  united 
in  true  communion  with  each  other,  and  with 
God  the  Father,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  at 
once  begins  to  explain  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
communion  with  God,  and  being  led  on  from  this 
point  into  other  topics,  he  twice  brings  himself 
back  to  the  same  subject.  The  first  part  of  the 
Epistle  may  be  considered  to  end  at  ii.  28.  The 
Apostle  begins  afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship 
or  communion  at  ii.  29,  and  returns  to  the  same 
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theme  at  iv.  7.  His  lesson  throughout  is.  that  the 
means  of  union  with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ, 
his  atoning  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v. 
(?)  and  advocacy  (ii.  1) — on  the  part  of  man,  holi- 
ness (i.  0),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii.  3),  faith 
(iii..  23,  iv.  3,  v.  5),  and  above  all  love  (ii.  7,  iii. 
14,  iv.  7,  v.  1).  St.  John  is  designated  the  Apostle 
of  Love,  and  rightly  ; but  it  should  be  ever  remem- 
bered that  his  “ Love  ” does  not  exclude  or  ignore, 
but  embraces  both  faith  and  obedience  as  constituent 
pans  of  itself.  Indeed,  St.  Paul’s  “Faith  that 
worketh  by  Love,”  and  St.  James’  “Works  that 
are  *he  fruit  of  Faith,”  and  St.  John’s  “ Love 
which  springs  from  Faith  and  produces  Obedience,” 
are  all  one  and  the  same  state  of  mind  described 
according  to  the  first,  third,  or  second  stage  into 
which  we  are  able  to  analyse  the  complex  whole. 

There  are  two  doubtful  passages  in  this  Epistle, 
ii,  23,  “ but  he  that  acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the 
Father  also,”  and  v.  7,  “ For  there  are  three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.”  The 
question  of  their  authenticity  is  argued  at  length 
by  Mill  (note  at  the  end  of  1 John  v.),  and  Horne 
(' Introduction  to  H.  S.  iv.  p.  448,  Lond.  1834). 
It  would  appear  without  doubt  that  they  are  not 
genuine.  The  latter  passage  is  contained  in  four 
only  of  the  150  MSS.  of  the  Epistle,  the  Codex 
Guelpherbytanus  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Codex  Ravianus,  a forgery  subsequent  to  the  year 
1514,  the  Codex  Britannicus  or  Monfortii  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Codex  Ot- 
tobonianus  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Syriac  versions,  in  the  Coptic,  the  Sa- 
hidic,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Armenian,  the  Arabic,  the 
Sclavonic,  nor  in  any  ancient  version  except  the 
Latin  ; and  the  best  editions  of  even  the  Latin  ver- 
sion omit  it.  It  was  not  quoted  by  one  Greek 
Father,  or  writer  previous  to  the  14th  century. 
It  was  not  inserted  in  Erasmus’s  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  published  in  1516  and  1519,  nor 
in  that  of  Aldus,  1518  ; nor  in  that  of  Gerbelius, 
1521;  nor  of  Cephalaeus,  1524;  nor  of  Colinaeus, 
1534;  nor  in  Luther’s  version  of  1546.  Against 
such  an  amount  of  external  testimony  no  internal 
evidence,  however  weighty,  could  be  of  avail.  For 
the  exposition  of  the  passage  as  containing  the  words 
in  question,  see  (as  quoted  by  Horne)  Bp.  Horsley’s 
Sermons  (i.  p.  193).  For  the  same  passage  inter- 
preted without  the  disputed  words,  see  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  Hist,  of  Two  Texts  (Works,  v.  p.  528, 
Lond.  1779).  See  also  'Emlyn’s  Enquiry,  &lc.,  Lond. 
1717.  See  further,  Travis  ( Letters  to  Gibbon , Lond. 
1785);  Porson  ( Letters  to  Travis,  Lond.  1790); 
Bishop  Marsh  ( Letters  to  Travis , Lond.  1795)  ; 
Michaelis  ( Intr . to  New  Test.  iv.  p.  412,  Lond. 
1802) ; Griesbach  ( Diatribe  appended  to  vol.  ii.  of 
Greek  Test.  Halae,  1806) ; Butler  ( Horae  Bi- 
blicae,  ii.  p.  245,  Lond.  1807) ; Clarke  (Succession, 
&c.,  i.  p.  71,  Lond.  1807)  ; Bishop  Burgess  ( Vin- 
dication of  1 John  v.  7,  Lond.  1822  and  1823 ; 
Adnotationes  Millii,  &c.,  1822 ; Letter  to  the 
Clergy  of  St.  David's,  1825  ; Two  letters  to  Mrs. 
Joanna  Baillie,  1831,  1835),  to  which  may  be 
added  a dissertation  in  the  Life  of  Bp.  Burgess,  p. 
398,  Lond.  1840.  [F.  M.] 

JOHN,  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  OF.  Their  Authenticity. — These 
two  Epistles  are  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  class  of 
avTiXsyifxeva,  and  he  appears  himself  to  be  doubtful 
whether  they  were  written  by  the  Evangelist,  or  by 
some  other  John  (H.  E.  iii.  25).  The  evidence  of 
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antiquity  in  their  favour  is  not  very  strong,  but  yet 
it  is  considerable.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of 
the  first  Epistle  as  the  larger  (Strom,  lib.  ii.),  and 
if  the  Adumbrationes  are  his,  he  bears  direct  testi- 
mony to  the  second  Epistle  (Adurnbr.  p.  1011,  ed. 
Potter).  Origen  appears  to  have  had  the  same 
doubts  as  Eusebius  (apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25).  Dio- 
nysius (apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  25)  and  Alexander  of 
Alexandria  (apud  Socr.  H.E.  i.  6)  attribute  them 
to  St.  John.  So  does  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  i.  16). 
Aurelius  quoted  them  in  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  256,  as  St.  John’s  writing  (Cyprian,  Op.  ii. 
p.  120,  ed.  Oberthiir).  Ephrem  Syrus  speaks  of 
them  in  the  same  way  in  the  fourth  century.  In 
the  fifth  century  they  are  almost  universally  re- 
ceived. A homily,  wrongly  attributed  to  St.  Chry- 
sostom, declares  them  uneanonical. 

If  the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we 
might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  peculiarly 
strong.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the  13  verses 
which  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  8 are  to  be 
found  in  the  First  Epistle.  Either  then  the  Second 
Epistle  proceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the  First, 
or  from  a conscious  fabricator  who  desired  to  pass 
off  something  of  his  own  as  the  production  of  the 
Apostle.  But  if  the  latter  alternative  had  been 
true,  the  fabricator  in  question  would  assuredly 
have  assumed  the  title  of  John  the  Apostle,  instead 
of  merely  designating  himself  as  John  the  elder, 
and  he  would  have  introduced  some  doctrine  which 
it  would  have  been  his  object  to  make  popular. 
The  title  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong 
arguments  against  a fabricator,  whereas  they  would 
account  for  its  non-universal  reception  in  early 
times.  And  if  not  the  work  of  a fabricator,  it  must 
from  style,  diction,  and  tone  of  thought,  be  the 
work  of  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle,  and,  we 
may  add,  of  the  Gospel. 

The  reason  why  St.  John  designates  himself  as 
TTpzcrfivTepos  rather  than  air6<TToAos  (Ep.  ii.  1, 
Ep.  iii.  1),  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  which 
made  St.  Peter  designate  himself  by  the  same  title 
(1  Pet.  v.  1),  and  which  caused  St.  James  and  St. 
Jude  to  give  themselves  no  other  title  than  “ the 
servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ” 
(Jam.  i.  1),  “ the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  bro- 
ther of  James  ” (Jude  1).  St.  Paul  had  a special 
object  in  declaring  himself  an  apostle.  Those  who 
belonged  to  the  original  Twelve  had  no  such  necessity 
imposed  upon  them.  With  them  it  was  a matter  of 
indifference  whether  they  employed  the  name  of 
Apostle  like  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2 Pet.  i.  1),  or 
adopted  an  appellation  which  they  shared  with 
others  like  St.  John  and  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude. 

The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  eKAe/crfi  tcvpla. 
This  expression  cannot  mean  the  Church  (Jerome), 
nor  a particular  Church  (Cassiodorus),  nor  the 
elect  Church  which  comes  together  on  Sundays 
(Michaelis),  nor  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  (Whis- 
ton),  nor  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (Whitby).  An 
individual  woman  who  had  children,  and  a sister 
and  nieces,  is  clearly  indicated.  Whether  her  name 
is  given,  and  if  so,  what  it  is,  has  been  doubted. 
According  to  one  interpretation  she  is  “ the  Lady 
Electa,”  to  another,  “ the  elect  Kyria,”  to  a third, 
“ the  elect  Lady.”  The  first  interpretation  is  that 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (if  the  passage  above 
referred  to  in  the  Adumbrationes  be  his),  Wetstein, 
Grotius,  Middleton.  The  second  is  that  of  Benson, 
Carpzov,  Schleusner,  Heumann,  Bengel,  Rosen* 
miiller,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  Neander,  Davidson. 
The  third  is  the  rendering  of  the  English  version 
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Mill,  Wall,  Wolf,  Le  Clerc,  Lardner.  Beza,  Eich- 
lorn,  Newcome,  Wakefield,  Macknipht.  For  the 
rendering  “ the  Lady  Electa”  to  be  right,  the  word 
Kvpia  must  have  preceded  (as  in  modern  Greek) 
the  word  e/cAe/cTp,  not  followed  it : and  further, 
the  last  verse  of  the  Epistle  in  which  her  sister  is 
also  spoken  of  as  e/cAe/cT7j  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis. 
The  rendering  “ the  elect  Kyria,”  is  probably 
wrong,  because  there  is  no  article  before  the  ad- 
jective e/cAe/crp.  It  remains  that  the  rendering  of 
the  English  version  is  probably  right,  though  here 
too  we  should  have  expected  the  article. 

The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius  or  Caius. 
We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him  with  Caius 
of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29),  or  with  Caius  of  Derbe 
(Acts  xx.  4),  or  with  Caius  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi. 
23  ; 1 Cor.  i.  14),  or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  or  with  Caius 
Bishop  of  Pergamos.  He  was  probably  a convert  of 
St.  John  (Ep.  iii.  4),  and  a layman  of  wealth  and 
distinction  (Ep.  iii.  5)  in  some  city  near  Ephesus. 

The  object  of  St.  John  in  writing  the  Second 
Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady,  to  whom  he  wrote, 
against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that  of  Ba- 
silides  and  his  followers,  by  perhaps  an  undue  kind- 
ness displayed  by  her  towards  the  preachers  of  the 
false  doctrine.  After  the  introductory  salutation, 
the  Apostle  at  once  urges  on  his  correspondent  the 
great  principle  of  Love,  which  with  him  (as  we 
have  before  seen)  means  right  affection  springing 
from  right  faith  and  issuing  in  right  conduct.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  possession  of  this 
Love  is  the  abhorrence  of  heretical  misbelief,  because 
the  latter,  being  incompatible  with  right  faith,  is 
destructive  of  the  producing  cause  of  Love,  and 
therefore  of  Love  itself.  This  is  the  secret  of  St. 
John’s  strong  denunciation  of  the  “ deceiver”  whom 
he  designates  as  “ anti-Christ.”  Love  is  with  him 
the  essence  of  Christianity  ; but  Love  can  spring 
only  from  right  faith.  Wrong  belief  therefore  de- 
stroys Love  and  with  it  Christianity.  Therefore  says 
he,  “ If  there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this 
doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid 
him  God  speed,  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed 
is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds”  (Ep.  ii.  10,  11). 

The  Third  Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  commending  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
Caius  some  Christians  who  were  strangers  in  the 
place  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these  Chris- 
tians carried  this  letter  with  them  to  Caius  as  their 
introduction.  It  would  appear  that  the  object  of 
the  travellers  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles without  money  and  without  price  (Ep.  iii.  7). 
St.  John  had  already  written  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  place  (eypaxj/a,  ver.  9,  not  “ scrip- 
sissem,”  Vulg.)  ; but  they,  at  the  instigation  of 
Diotrephes,  had  refused  to  receive  the  missionary 
brethren,  and  therefore  the  Apostle  now  commends 
them  to  the  care  of  a layman.  It  is  probable  that 
Diotrephes  was  a leading  presbyter  who  held  Ju- 
daizing  views,  and  would  not  give  assistance  to  men 
who  were  going  about  with  the  purpose  of  preaching 
solely  to  the  Gentiles.  Whether  Demetrius  (ver. 
12)  was  a tolerant  presbyter  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, whose  example  St.  John  holds  up  as  worthy  of 
commendation  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Dio- 
trephes, or  whether  he  was  one  of  the  strangers  who 
bore  the  letter,  we  are  now  unable  to  determine. 
The  latter  supposition  is  the  more  probable. 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  two  Epistles  were 
vrritten  shortly  after  the  First  Epistle  from  Ephesus. 
They  both  apply  to  individual  cases  of  conduct 
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the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down  in  their 
fulness  in  the  First  Epistle. 

The  title  Catholic  does  not  properly  belong  to 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles.  It  became  attached 
to  them,  although  addressed  to  individuals,  because 
they  were  of  too  little  importance  to  be  classed  bv 
themselves,  and  so  far  as  doctrine  went,  were  re- 
garded as  appendices  to  the  First  Epistle.  [F.  M.] 

J or  ADA  (jn'l'  : TceSae,  T evaSa;  Alex. 
aSa  , Joiada ),  high-priest  after  his  father  Eliashib, 
but  whether  in  the  lifetime  of  Nehemiah  is  not  clear, 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  title  in  Neh.  xiii.  28 
applies  to  him  or  his  father.  One  of  his  sons  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by  his  son  Jonathan, 
or  Johanan  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22).  Josephus  calls  this 
Jehoiada,  Judas.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOI'AKIM  : 'iwaKlfi:  Joacirn),  a high- 

priest,  son  of  the  renowned  Jeshua  who  was  joint 
leader  with  Zerubbabel  of  the  first  return  from 
Babylon.  His  son  and  successor  was  Eliashib 
(Neh.  xii.  10).  In  Neh.  xii.  12-26  is  preserved  a cata- 
logue of  the  heads  of  the  various  families  of  priests 
and  Levites  during  the  high-priesthood  of  Joiakim. 

The  name  is  a contracted  form  of  Jehoiakim. 

JOI'AKIB  : T waplfi,  'Icaaplfi  ; Alex. 

’Icoapeiiu. : Joarib ).  1.  A layman  who  returned 

from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 

2.  The  founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests, 
elsewhere  called  in  full  Jehoiarib.  His  descendants 
after  the  Captivity  are  given,  Neh.  xii.  6,  19,  and 
also  in  xi.  10  ; though  it  is  possible  that  in  this 
passage  another  person  is  intended. 

3.  A Shilonite — i.  e.  probably  a descendant  of 
Shelah  the  son  of  Judah — named  in  the  genealogy 
of  Maaseiah,  the  then  head  of  the  family  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

JOK'DEAM  (Djnip1' : ’A piKafj.;  Alex.  Te/c- 
8ac(u  ; Jacadaam ),  a city  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tains (Josh.  xv.  56),  named  in  the  same  group  with 
Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  therefore  apparently 
to  be  looked  for  south  of  Hebron,  where  they  are 
situated.  It  has  not,  however,  been  yet  met  with, 
nor  was  it  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  [G.J 

JO'KIM  (D'jpV  : T cocud/j.  ; Alex.  *Ic vaKe'i/j.  : 
qui  stare  fecit  solerri),  one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah 
(the  third  according  to  Burrington)  the  son  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22),  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  gave  rise 
to  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  or  the  Targum  on 
the  verse.  The  latter  translates,  “ and  the  prophets 
and  scribes  who  came  forth  from  the  seed  of  Joshua.” 
The  reading  which  they  had  was  evidently 
which  some  Rabbinical  tradition  applied  to  Joshua, 
and  at  the  same  time  identified  Joash  and  Saraph, 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  with  Mahlon  and 
Chilion.  Jerome  quotes  a Hebrew  legend  that 
Jokim  was  Elimelech  the  husband  of  Naomi,  in 
whose  days  the  sun  stood  still  on  account  of  the 
transgressors  of  the  law  ( Quaest . Heb.  in  Paral.'). 

JOK'MEAM  (DJfpp^ : fj  ’leicnadv:  Jecmaam), 
a city  of  Ephraim,  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68).  The  catalogue 
of  the  towns  of  Ephraim  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  is 
unfortunately  very  imperfect  (see  xvi.),  but  in  the 
parallel  list  of  Levitieal  cities  in  Josh,  xxi.,  Kibzaim 
occupies  the  place  of  Jokmeam  (ver.  22).  The 
situation  of  Jokmeam  is  to  a certain  extent  indi- 
cated in  1 K.  iv.  12,  where  it  is  nanr.ed  with  places 
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which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  Jordan  valley 
at  the  extreme  east  boundary  of  the  tribe.  (Here 
the  A.  V.  has,  probably  by  a printer’s  error, 
Jokneam.)  This  position  is  further  supported  by 
that  of  the  other  Levitical  cities  of  this  tribe — 
Shechem  in  the*  north,  Bethhoron  in  the  south,  and 
Gezer  in  the  extreme  west,  leaving  Jokmeam  to  take 
the  opposite  place  in  the  east  (see,  however,  the  con- 
trary opinion  of  Robinson,  iii.  315  note).  With 
regard  to  the  substitution  of  Kibzaim — which  is  not 
found  again — for  Jokmeam,  we  would  only  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  similarity  in  appearance 
of  the  two  names,  DtfDp'  and  D [G.] 
JOK'NEAM  (pyipl : ’I vcfulv,  v M adv ; Alex. 
*1  eKova/jL,  ’I skuA/jl,  rj’EicvdfjL’  Jachanan,  Jeconam, 
Jecnam),  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  allotted 
with  its  suburbs  to  theMerarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
34),  but  entirely  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  1 Chr. 
vi.  - (comp.  ver.  77).  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
place  as  that  which  is  incidentally  named  in  con- 
nexion with  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe — “ the 
torrent  which  faces  Jokneam  ” (xix.  11),  and  as  the 
Canaanite  town,  whose  king  was  killed  by  Joshua — 
“ Jokneam  of  Carmel”  (xii.  22).  The  require- 
ments of  these  passages  are  sufficiently  met  by  the 
modem  site  Tell  Kaimon,  an  eminence  which  stands 
just  below  the  eastern  termination  of  Carmel,  with 
the  Kishon  at  its  feet  about  a mile  off.  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  shown  ( B . R.  iii.  115  note)  that  the 
modern  name  is  legitimately  descended  from  the 
ancient:  the  CYAMON  of  Jud.  vii.  3 being  a step 
in  the  pedigree.  (See  also  Van  de  Velde,  i.  331, 
and  Memoir , 326.)  Jokneam  is  found  in  the  A.  V. 
of  1 K.  iv.  12,  but  this  is  unwarranted  by  either 
Hebrew  text,  Alex.  EXX.  or  Vulgate  (both  of 
which  have  the  reading  Jokmeam,  the  Vat.  LXX. 
is  quite  corrupt),  and  also  by  the  requirements  of 
the  passage,  as  stated  under  Jokmeam.  [G.] 

JOK'SHAN  (l^iPj:  ’Ie^;  : Jecsan), 

a son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  3 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  32),  whose  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan. 
While  the  settlements  of  his  two  sons  are  presump- 
tively placed  on  the  boi’ders  of  Palestine,  those  of 
Jokshan  are  not  known.  The  Keturahites  certainly 
stretched  across  the  desert  from  the  head  of  the 
Arabian,  to  that  of  the  Persian,  gulf;  and  the  rea- 
sons for  supposing  this  especially  in  the  case  of 
Jokshan  are  mentioned  in  Art.  Dedan.  If  those 
reasons  be  accepted,  we  must  suppose  that  Jokshan 
returned  westwards  to  the  trans-Jordanic  country, 
where  are  placed  the  settlements  of  his  sons,  or  at 
least  the  chief  of  their  settlements;  for  a wide 
spread  of  these  tribes  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  make  mention  of  them. 
Places  or  tribes  bearing  their  names,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  Jokshan,  may  be  looked  for  over 
the  whole  of  the  country  intervening  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  gulfs. 

The  writings  of  the  Arabs  are  rarely  of  use  in  the 
case  of  Keturahite  tribes,  whom  they  seem  to  con- 
found with  Ishmaelites  in  one  common  appellation. 
They  mention  a dialect  of  Jokshan  (“  Ydkish,  who 
is  Yokshan,”  as  having  been  formerly  spoken  near 
’Aden  and  El-Jened,  in  Southern  Arabia,  Yakoot’s 
Moajam,  cited  in  the  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch.  Mor- 
genl.  Geshellschctft,  viii.  600-1,  x.  30-1);  but  that 
Midianites  penetrated  so  far  into  the  peninsula  we  hold 
to  be  highly  improbable  [see  Arabia].  [E.  S.  P.] 
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JOK'TAN  (JtDP\  “small,”  Ges. : 'It/crdr: 

Jectari),  .son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  25 ; 1 Chr.  i. 
19)  ; and  the  father  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs.  His 
sons  were  Almodad,  Sheleph,  Hazarmaveth,  Jerah, 
Hadoram,  Uzal,  Diklah,  Obal,  Abimael,  Sheba, 
Ophir,  Havilah,  and  Jobab ; progenitors  of  tribes 
peopling  southern  Arabia,  many  of  whom  are  clearly 
identified  with  historical  tribes,  and  the  rest  probably 
identified  in  the  same  manner.  The  first-named 
identifications  are  too  well  proved  to  admit  of 
doubt ; and  accordingly  scholars  are  agreed  in  plac- 
ing the  settlements  of  Joktan  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula.  The  original  limits  are  stated  in  the 
Bible,  “ their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a mount  of  the  East”  (Gen.  x. 
30).  The  position  of  Mesha,  which  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  the  western  boundary,  is  still  un- 
certain [Mesha]  ; but  Sephar  is  well  established 
as  being  the  same  as  Zafari,  the  sea-port  town  on 
the  east  of  the  modern  Yemen,  and  formeily  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  the  great  Indian  and  African 
trade  [Sephar  ; Arabia].  Besides  the  genealo- 
gies in  Gen.  x.,  we  have  no  record  of  Joktan  himself 
in  the  Bible ; but  there  are  mentions  of  the  peoples 
sprung  from  him,  which  must  guide  all  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  race.  The  subject  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  the  history  of  Joktan  himself, 
and  that  of  his  sons  and  their  descendants. 

The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan  com- 
mence with  a difficulty.  The  ancestor  of  the  great 
southern  peoples  were  called  Kahtan,  who,  say 
the  Arabs,  was  the  same  as  Joktan.  To  this  some 
European  critics  have  objected  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  account  for  the  change  of  name,  and 
that  the  identification  of  Kahtan  with  Joktan  is 
evidently  a Jewish  tradition  adopted  by  Mohammad 
or  his  followers,  and  consequently  at  or  after  the 
promulgation  of  El-Islam.  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval 
commences  his  essay  on  the  history  of  Yemen 
( Essai , i.  39)  with  this  assertion,  and  adds,  “ Le 
nom  de  Cahtan,  disent-ils  [les  Arabes] , est  le  nom 
de  Yectan,  legerement  altere  en  passant  d’une  langue 
etrangere  dans  la  langue  arabe.”  In  reply  to  these 
objectors,  we  may  state : — 

1.  The  Rabbins  hold  a tradition  that  Joktan 
settled  in  India  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4),  and  the 
supposition  of  a Jewish  influence  in  the  Arab  tra- 
ditions respecting  him  is  therefore  untenable.*  In 
the  present  case,  even  were  this  not  so,  there  is  an 
absence  of  motive  for  Mohammad’s  adopting  tradi- 
tions which  alienate  from  the  race  of  Ishmael  many 
tribes  of  Arabia:  the  influence  here  suspected  may 
rather  be  found  in  the  contradictory  assertion,  put 
forward  by  a few  of  the  Arabs,  and  rejected  by  the 
great  majority,  and  the  most  judicious,  of  their  his- 
torians, that  Kahtan  was  descended  from  Ishmael. 

2.  That  the  traditions  in  question  are  post-Mo- 
hammadan  cannot  be  proved  ; the  same  may  be 
said  of  everything  which  Arab  writers  tell  us  dates 
before  the  Prophet’s  time ; for  then  oral  tradition 
alone  existed,  if  we  except  the  rock-cut  inscriptions 
of  the  Himyerites,  which  are  too  few,  and  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  too  slight,  to  admit  of  much 
weight  attaching  to  them. 

3.  A passage  in  the  Mir -at  ez-Zeman , hitherto 
unpublished,  throws  new  light  on  the  point.  It  is 
as  follows  : — ‘ Ibn-El-Kelbee  says,  Yuktan  [whose 
name  is  also  written  Yuktan]  is  the  same  as  Kah- 
tan son  of  ’A'bir,”  i.  e.  Eber,  and  so  say  the  gene- 


* It  is  remarkable  that  in  historical  questions,  the 
Rabbins  are  singularly  wide  of  the  truth,  displaying 


a deficiency  of  the  critical  faculty  that  is  character- 
istic of  Shemitic  races. 
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rality  of  tne  Arabs.  “ El-Beladhiree  says,  People 
differ  respecting  Kahtan  some  say  he  is  the  same 
as  Yuktan,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch; 
but  the  Arabs  arabicized  his  name,  and  said  Kahtdn 
the  son  of  Hood  [because  they  identified  their  pro- 
phet Hood  with  Eber,  whom  they  call  ’A'bir]  ; and 
some  say,  son  of  Es-Semeyfa’,”  or  as  is  said  in  one 
place  by  the  author  here  quoted,  “ El-Hemeysa’, 
the  son  of  Nebt  [or  N&bit,  i.  e.  Nebaioth],  the  son  of 
Isma’eel,”  i.  e.  Ishmael.  He  then  proceeds,  in  conti- 
nuation of  the  former  passage,  “ Aboo-Haneefeh  Ed- 
Deenawaree  says,  He  is  Kahtdn  the  son  of  ’A'bir  ; 
and  Was  named  Kahtdn  only  because  of  his  suffering 
from  drought”  [which  is  termed  in  Arabic  Kaht], 
( Mir-at  ez-Zeman  ; account  of  the  sons  of  Shem.) 
Of  similar  changes  of  names  by  the  Arabs  there 
are  numerous  instances.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  name  of  “ Saul  ” (?-1&$&^)  was  changed  by  the 
j j - 

Arabs  to  “Talootu”  because  of  his 

S3  - - 

tallness,  from  & (tallness),  or  (he  was 

tall)  ; although  the  latter  name,  being  imperfectly 
declinable,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  Arabic  (which 
several  Arabian  writers  assert  it  to  be),  but  as  a 
variation  of  a foreign  name.  (See  the  remarks  on 
this  name,  as  occurring  in  the  Kur-£n,  ch.  ii.  248, 
in  the  Expositions  of  Ez-Zamakhsheree  and  El- 
Beydawee.)  We  thus  obtain  a reason  for  the  change 
of  name  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  whereas 
the  theory  of  its  being  arabicized  is  not  readily  to 
be  explained  unless  we  suppose  the  term  “arabi- 
cized ” to  be  loosely  employed  in  this  instance. 

4.  If  the  traditions  of  Kahtan  be  rejected  (and 
in  this  rejection  we  cannot  agree),  they  are,  it  must 
be  remembered,  immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the 
peoples  called  by  the  Arabs  descendants  of  Kahtan, 
are  certainly  Joktanites.  His  sons’  colonisation  of 
Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by  indisputable,  and  undis- 
puted, identifications,  and  the  great  kingdom,  which 
there  existed  for  many  ages  before  our  era,  and  in 
its  later  days  was  renowned  in  the  world  of  classical 
antiquity,  was  as  surely  Joktanite. 

The  settlements  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  are  exa- 
mined in  the  separate  articles  bearing  their  names, 
and  generally  in  Arabia.  They  colonised  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  the  old  “ Ara- 
bia Felix,”  or  the  Yemen  (for  this  appellation  had 
a very  wide  significance  in  early  times),  stretching, 
according  to  the  Arabs  (and  there  is  in  this  case 
no  ground  for  doubting  their  general  correctness), 
to  Mekkeh,  on  the  north-west,  and  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  eastwards,  and  far 
inland.  At  Mekkeh,  tradition  connects  the  two 
great  races  of  Joktan  and  Ishmael,  by  the  marriage 
of  a daughter  of  Jurhum  the  Joktanite  with  Ish- 
mael. It  is  necessary  in  mentioning  this  Jurhum, 
who  is  called  a “ son”  of  Joktan  (Kahtan),  to  ob- 
serve that  “ son  ” in  these  cases  must  be  regarded 
as  signifying  “ descendant  ” (cf.  Chronology,  in 
Hebrew  generations),  and  that  many  generations 
(though  how  many,  or  in  what  order,  is  not  known) 
are  missing  from  the  existing  list  between  Kahtan 
(embracing  the  most  important  time  of  the  Jok- 
tanites) and  the  establishment  of  the  comparatively- 
modern  Himyerite  kingdom  ; from  this  latter  date, 
stated  by  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  63,  at  B.C.  cir.  100,  the 

b It  is  curious  that  the  Greeks  first  mention  the 
Himyerites  in  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus,  towards 
(he  close  of  the  1st  century  b.c.,  although  Himyer 


succession  of  the  Tubbaas  is  apparently  preserved 
to  us.b  At  Mekkeh,  the  tribe  of  Jurhum  long  held 
the  office  of  guardians  of  the  Kaabeh,  or  temple, 
and  the  sacred  enclosure,  until  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Ishmaelites  (Kutb-ed-Deen,  Hist,  of  Mekkeh , 
ed.  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  35  and  39  seqq. ; and  Caussin. 
Essai,  i.  1 94).  But  it  was  at  Seba,the  Biblical  Sheba, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Joktan  attained  its  greatness. 
In  the  south-western  angle  of  the  peninsula,  San’a 
(Uzal),  Seba  (Sheba),  and  Hadramawt  (Hazarma- 
veth),  all  closely  neighbouring,  formed  together  the 
principal  known  settlements  of  the  Joktanites.  Here 
arose  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  followed  in  later  times 
by  that  of  Himyer.  The  dominant  tribe  from  remote 
ages  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Seba  (or  Sheba, 
the  Sabaei  of  the  Greeks)  : while  the  family  of 
Himyer  ( Homeritae ) held  the  first  place  in  the 
tribe.  The  kingdom  called  that  of  Himyer  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  merely  a late  phasis  of  the  old 
Sheba,  dating,  both  in  its  rise  and  its  name,  only 
shortly  before  our  era. 

In  Arabia  we  have  alluded  to  certain  curious 
indications  in  the  names  of  Himyer,  Ophir,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  the  traces 
of  their  westward  spread,  which  would  well  repay 
a careful  investigation ; as  well  as  the  obscure 
relations  of  a connexion  with  Chaldaea  and  As- 
syria, found  in  Berosus  and  other  ancient  writers, 
and  strengthened  by  presumptive  evidence  of  a con- 
nexion closer  than  that  of  commerce,  in  religion, 
&c.,  between  those  countries  and  Arabia.  An 
equally  interesting  and  more  tangible  subject,  is 
the  apparently-proved  settlement  of  Cushite  races 
along  the  coast,  on  the  ground  also  occupied  by 
Joktanites,  involving  intermarriages  between  these 
peoples,  and  explaining  the  Cyclopean  masonry  of 
the  so-called  Himyerite  ruins  which  bear  no  mark 
of  a Shemite’s  hand,  the  vigorous  character  of  the 
Joktanites  and  their  sea-faring  propensities  (both 
qualities  not  usually  found  in  Shemites),  and  the 
Cushitic  elements  in  the  rock-cut  inscriptions  in  the 
“ Himyeritic”  language. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tribe  of  Seba  was  that 
of  Hadramawt,  which,  till  the  fall  of  the  Himyerite 
power,  maintained  a position  of  independence  and  a 
direct  line  of  rulers  from  Kahtdn  (Caussin,  i.  135-6). 
Joktanite  tribes  also  passed  northwards,  to  Heereh, 
in  El-Trak,  and  to  Ghass&n,  near  Damascus.  The 
emigration  of  these  and  other  tribes  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  rupture  of  a great  dyke  (the 
Dyke  of  El-’Arim),  above  the  metropolis  of  Sebh ; 
a catastrophe  that  appears,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Arab  writers,  to  have  devastated  a 
great  extent  of  country,  and  destroyed  the  city 
Ma-rib  or  Sebh.  This  event  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era,  the  dates  of  which  exist  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Dyke  and  elsewhere ; but  when  we 
should  place  that  commencement  is  still  quite  an 
open  question.  (See  the  extracts  from  El-Mes’oodee 
and  other  authorities,  edited  by  Schultens ; Caus- 
sin, i.  84,  seqq. ; and  Arabia.) 

The  position  which  the  Joktanites  hold  (in  native 
traditions)  among  the  successive  races  who  are  said 
to  have  inhabited  the  peninsula  has  been  fully 
stated  in  Art.  Arabia  ; to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a sketch  of  the  inhabitants  generally, 
their  descent,  history,  religion,  and  language.  There 
are  some  existing  places  named  after  Joktan  and 

himself  lived  long  before ; agreeing  with  our  belief 
that  his  family  was  important  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  so-called  kingdom.  See  Caussin,  l.  c. 
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Kahtan  (E.-Idreesee,  Ed.  Jaubert ; Niebuhr,  Descr. 
238  c)  ; but  there  seems  to  be  no  safe  ground  for 
attaching  to  them  any  special  importance,  or  for 
supposing  that  the  name  is  ancient  when  we  re- 
member that  the  whole  country  is  full  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  Joktan.  [E.  S.  P.] 

JOKTHEEL  (^Krjjpj).  1.  (’I ; 
Alex.  ’iex^u^A  : Jecthel ),  a city  in  the  low  coun- 
try of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38),  named  next  to  Lachish 
— probably  Um-Lakis,  on  the  road  between  Beit- 
gibrin  and  Gaza.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  discovered. 

2.  (Ie6or]\  ; Alex.  Te/c0o7}A : JecteheT ) : “ God- 
subdued,”  the  title  given  by  Amaziah  to  the  cliff 
A.  V.  Selah)  — the  stronghold  of  the 
Edomites — after  he  had  captured  it  from  them 
(2  K.  xiv.  7).  The  parallel  narrative  of  2 Chr. 
xxv.  11-13  supplies  fuller  details.  From  it  we 
learn  that,  having  beaten  the  Edomite  army  with 
a great  slaughter  in  the  “Valley  of  Salt” — the 
valley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea — Amaziah  took  those 
who  were  not  slain  to  the  cliff,  and  threw  them 
headlong  over  it.  This  cliff  is  asserted  by  Eusebius 
( Onomast . tt 4rpa)  to  be  “a  city  of  Edom,  also 
called  by  the  Assyrians  Rekem,”  by  which  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  intends  Petra  (see  Onomasticon, 
'FeK€fi,  and  the  quotations  in  Stanley’s  S.  Sf  P. 
94  note).  The  title  thus  bestowed  is  said  to  have 
continued  “ unto  this  day.”  This,  Keil  remarks, 
is  a proof  that  the  history  was  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  event,  because  Amaziah’s  conquest  was 
lost  again  by  Ahaz  less  than  a century  after- 
wards (2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  [G.] 

JO'NA  (Ton'S : Jona),  the  father  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  (John  i.  42),  who  is  hence  addressed  as 
Simon  Barjona  in  Matt.  xvi.  17.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
John  xxi.  15-17  he  is  called  Jonas,  though  the 
Greek  is  'luavu^s,  and  the  Vulg.  Johannes  through- 
out. The  name  in  either  form  would  be  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Hebrew  Johanan. 

JONADAB.  1.  (rnj'P,  and  once  ITMiV, 
i.e.  Jehonadab : T wvaSajS  : Jonadab).  son  of  Shimeah 
and  nephew  of  David.  He  is  described  as  “ very 
subtil”  (<ro<pbs  <r<pobpa ; the  word  is  that  usually 
translated  “ wise,”  as  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  2 Sam. 
xiii.  3).  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  cha- 
racters who,  in  the  midst  of  great  of  royal  families, 
pride  themselves,  and  are  renowned,  for  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  whole  circle  in 
which  they  move.  His  age  naturally  made  him 
the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon,  heir  to  the  throne 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  He  perceived  from  the  prince’s 
altered  appearance,  that  there  was  some  unknown 
grief — “ Why  art  thou,  the  king’s  son,  so  lean  ?”■ — 
and,  when  he  had  wormed  it  out,  he  gave  him  the 
fatal  advice,  for  ensnaring  his  sister  Tamar  (5,  6). 

Again,  when,  in  a later  stage  of  the  same  tragedy, 
Amnon  was  murdered  by  Absalom,  and  the  exag- 
gerated report  reached  David  that  all  the  princes 
were  slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  already  aware  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  He  was  with  the  king,  and  was 
able  at  once  to  reassure  him  (2  Sam.  xiii.  32,  33). 

2.  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  8,  10,  14, 16, 18,  19,  in  which 
it  represents  sometimes  the  long,  sometimes  the  short 
Heb.  form  of  the  name.  [Jehonadab.]]  [A.P.S.] 
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JO  NAH  (mV  ; ’la jw,  LXX.  and  Matt,  xii 
39),  a prophet,  son  of  Amittai  (whose  name,  con- 
founded with  DDK,  used  by  the  widow  of  Zare- 

pheth,  1 K.  xvii.  24,  has  given  rise  to  an  old  tra- 
dition, recorded  by  Jerome,  that  Jonah  was  her  son, 
and  that  Amittai  was  a prophet  himself).  We 
further  learn  from  2 K.  xiv.  25,  he  was  of  Gatli- 
hepher,  a town  of  lower  Galilee,  in  Zebulun.  This 
verse  enables  us  to  approximate  to  the  time  at  which 
Jonah  lived.  It  was  plainly  after  the  reign  of  Jehu, 
when  the  losses  of  Israel  (2  K.  x.  32)  began ; and 
it  may  not  have  been  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
Jonah  was  the  first  of  the  prophets  (Rosenm., 
Bp.  Lloyd,  Davison,  Browne,  Drake)  : Hengsten- 
berg  would  place  him  after  Amos  and  Hosea,  and 
indeed  adheres  to  the  order  of  the  books  in  the 
canon  for  the  chronology.  The  king  of  Nineveh  at 
this  time  is  supposed  (Ussher  and  others)  to  have 
been  Pul,  who  is  placed  by  Layard  {Kin.  and  Bab. 
624)  at  B.C.  7 50 ; but  an  earlier  king,  Adrammelech 
II.,  B.C.  840,  is  regarded  more  probable  by  Drake. 
Our  English  Bible  gives  B.C.  862. 

The  personal  history  of  Jonah  is  brief,  and  well 
known;  but  is  of  such  an  exceptional  and  extra- 
ordinary character,  as  to  have  been  set  down  by 
many  German  critics  to  fiction,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  book,  say  they,  was  composed,  or 
compounded,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  perhaps  (Rosenm.)  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom,  during  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(S.  Sharpe),  or  even  later.  The  supposed  impro- 
babilities are  accounted  for  by  them  in  a variety 
of  ways  ; e.  g.  as  merely  fabulous,  or  fanciful  orna- 
ments to  a true  history,  or  allegorical,  or  para- 
bolical and  moral,  both  in  their  origin  and  design. 
A list  of  the  critics  who  have  advanced  these 
several  opinions  may  be  seen  in  Davidson’s  Intro- 
duction, p.  956.  Rosenmiiller  ( Proleg . in  Jonam) 
refutes  them  in  detail ; and  then  propounds  his  own, 
which  is  equally  baseless.  Like  them,  he  begins 
with  proposing  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  the 
history,  but  ends  in  a mere  theory,  open  to  still 
greater  difficulties.  “ The  fable  of  Hercules,”  he 
says,  “ devoured  and  then  restored  by  a sea-monster, 
was  the  foundation  on  which  the  Hebrew  prophet 
built  up  the  story.  Nothing  was  really  true  in  it.” 
We  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  any  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  book,  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  language  itself ; by  the  histo- 
rical allusions  in  Tob.  xiv.  4-6,  15,  and  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  10,  §2  ; by  the  accordance  with  other  autho- 
rities of  the  historical  and  geographical  notices ; by 
the  thought  that  we  might  as  well  doubt  all  other 
miracles  in  Scripture  as  doubt  these  (“  Quod  aut 
omnia  divina  miracula  credenda  non  sint,  aut  ho< 
cur  non  credetur  causa  multa  sit,”  Aug.  Ep.  cii.  m 
quaest.  6 de  Jona,  ii.  284 ; cf.  Cyril.  Alex.  Com- 
ment. in  Jonam,  iii.  367-389)  ; above  all,  by  the 
explicit  words  and  teaching  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  (Matt.  xii.  39,  41,  xvi.  4 ; Luke  xi.  29), 
and  by  the  correspondence  of  the  miracles  in  the 
histories  of  Jonah  and  of  the  Messiah. 

We  shall  derive  additional  arguments  for  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  history  and  meaning  of 
the  prophet’s  mission.  Having  already,  as  it  seems 
(from  •)  in  i.  1),  prophesied  to  Israel,  he  was  sent 


• Niebuhr  also  {Descr.  249)  mentions  the  reputed 
tomb  of  Kaht&n,  but  probably  refers  to  the  tomb  of 


the  prophet  Hood,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  father  of  KahtAn., 
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to  Nineveh.  The  time  was  one  of  political  revival 
in  Israel  ; but  ere  long  the  Assyrians  were  to  be 
employed  by  God  as  a scourge  upon  them.  The 
Israelites  consequently  viewed  them  with  repulsive- 
ness ; and  the  prophet,  in  accordance  with  his 
name  (HiV,  “ a dove”),  out  of  timidity  and  love 
for  his  country,  shrunk  from  a commission  which 
he  felt  sure  would  result  (iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a 
hostile  city.  He  attempted  therefore  to  escape  to 
Tarshish,  either  Tartessus  in  Spain  (Bochart,  Tit- 
comb,  Hengst.),  or  more  probably  (Drake)  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  a port  of  commercial  intercourse.  The 
providence  of  God,  however,  watched  over  him, 
first  in  a storm,  and  then  in  his  being  swallowed 
by  a large  fish  (W“IH  JR)  for  the  space  of  three 
days  and  three  nights.  We  need  not  multiply 
miracles  by  supposing  a great  fish  to  have . been 
created  for  the  occasion,  for  Bochart  ( Hieroz . ii. 
pp.  752-754)  has  shown  that  there  is  a sort  of  shark 
which  devours  a man  entire,  as  this  did  Jonah  while 
cast  into  the  water  (August.  Ep.  49,  ii.  284). 

After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  executed  his  com- 
mission ; and  the  king,  “ believing  him  to  be  a 
minister  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  nation"5’ 
(Layard’s  Nineveh  and  Babylon),  and  having  heard 
of  his  miraculous  deliverance  (Dean  Jackson  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  ix.  c.  42),  ordered  a general  fast,  and 
averted  the  threatened  judgment.  But  the  prophet, 
not  from  personal  but  national  feelings,  grudged  the 
mercy  shown  to  a heathen  nation.  He  was  therefore 
taught,  by  the  significant  lesson  of  the  “ gourd,” 
whose  growth  and  decay  (a  known  fact  to  natu- 
ralists, Layard’s  Nineveh,  i.  123,  124)  brought  the 
truth  at  once  home  to  him,  that  he  was  sent  to 
testify  by  deed,  as  other  prophets  would  afterwards 
testify  by  word,  the  capacity  of  Gentiles  for  sal- 
vation, and  the  design  of  God  to  make  them  par- 
takers of  it.  This  was  “ the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas”  which  was  given  to  a proud  and  perverse 
generation  of  Jews  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  by 
the  preaching  of  His  Apostles.  (Luke  xi.  29,  30, 
32;  Jackson’s  Comm,  on  the  Creed,  ix.  c.  42.) 

But  the  resurrection  of  Christ  itself  was  also 
shadowed  forth  in  the  history  of  the  prophets,  as  is 
made  certain  to  us  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour. 
(See  Jackson,  as  above,  bk.  ix.  c.  40.)  Titcomb 
(Bible  Studies,  p.  237,  n.)  sees  a correspondence 
between  Jon.  i.  17  and  Hosea  vi.  2.  Besides  which, 
the  fact  and  the  faith  of  Jonah’s  prayer  in  the 
belly  of  the  fisn  betokened  to  the  nation  of  Israel 
the  intimation  of  a resurrection  and  of  immortality. 

We  thus  see  distinct  purposes  which  the  mis- 
sion of  Jonah  was  designed  to  serve  in  the  Divine 
economy ; and  in  these  we  have  the  reason  of  the 
history’s  being  placed  in  the  prophetic  canon.  It 
was  highly  symbolical.  The  facts  contained  a con- 
cealed prophecy.  Hence,  too,  only  so  much  of  the 
prophet’s  personal  history  is  told  us  as  suffices  for 
setting  forth  the  symbols  divinely  intended',  which 
accounts  for  its  fragmentary  aspect.  Exclude  the 
symbolical  meaning,  and  you  have  no  adequate 
reason  to  give  of  this  history : admit  it,  and  you 
have  images  here  of  the  highest  facts  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  (Davison,  On  Prophecy,  p.  275.) 

For  the  extent  of  the  site  of  Nineveh, see  Nineveh. 

The  old  tradition  made  the  burial-place  of  Jonah 
to  be  Gath-hepher : the  modern  tradition  places  it 
at  Nebi-Yunus,  opposite  Mosul.  See  the  account 
of  the  excavations  in  Layard’s  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
pp.  596,  597.  And  consult  Drake’s  Notes  on  Jonah 
(Macmillan  and  Co.,  1853). 


See  Leusden’s  Jonas  Illustratus,  Trajecti  ad  Rhen, 
1692;  Rosenmiiller’s  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test,;  Ex- 
position upon  the  Prophet  Jonah,  by  Abp.  Abbott 
(reprinted),  London,  1845;  Notes  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  by  Rev.  W.  Drake, 
Cambridge,  1853:  Ewald ; Umbreit;  Henderson, 
Minor  Prophets.  [H.  B.] 

JO'NAN  ('Iwvdv:  Jona),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  in  the  7th  generation  after  David, 

i.e.  about  the  time  of  king  Jehoram  (Luke  iii.  30). 
The  name  is  probably  only  another  form  of  Johanan, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  this  genealogy.  The  se- 
quence of  names,  Jonan,  Joseph,  Juda,  Simeon,  Levi, 
Matthat,  is  singularly  like  that  in  vers.  26,  27,  Jo- 
anna, J udah,  Joseph,  Semei— Mattathias.  [A.C.H.] 

J O'NA  S.  1.  (’I wvds ; Alex.  ’Hovdds : Elionas). 
This  name  occupies  the  same  position  in  1 Esd.  ix. 
23  as  Eliezer  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezr. 
x.  23.  Perhaps  the  corruption  originated  in  read- 
ing for  as  appears  to  have  been  the 

case  in  1 Esd.  ix.  32  (comp.  Ezr.  x.  31).  The 
former  would  have  caught  the  compiler’s  eye  from 
Ezr.  x.  22,  and  the  original  form  Elionas,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Vulg.,  could  easily  have  become 
Jonas. 

2.  (’I cavas,  Jonas.')  The  prophet  Jonah  (2  Esd. 
i.  39;  Tob.  xiv.  4,8;  Matt.  xii.  39,  40,  41, 
xvi.  4). 

3.  (’I wdvvrjs:  Johannes ),  John  xxi.  15-17. 
[Jona.] 

JON'ATHAN  (|nTin\  i.e.  Jehonathan,  and 
the  two  forms  are  used  almost  alternately : 
Tc ovdQav,  Jos.  ’lowdOps : Jonathan),  the  eldest  son 
of  king  Saul.  The  name  (“the  gift  of  Jehovah,” 
corresponding  to  Theodoras  in  Greek)  seems  to  have 
been  common  at  that  period  ; possibly  from  the 
example  of  Saul’s  son  (see  Jonathan,  the  nephew 
of  David,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  Jo- 
nathan, the  son  of  Shage,  and  Nathan  the 
prophet). 

He  first  appears  some  time  after  his  father’s  ac- 
cession (1  Sam.  xiii.  2).  If  his  younger  brother 
Ishbosheth  was  40  at  the  time  of  Saul’s  death 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must  have  been  at  least 
30,  when  he  is  first  mentioned.  Of  his  own 
family  we  know  nothing,  except  the  birth  of  one 
son,  5 years  before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  He  was 
regarded  in  his  father’s  lifetime  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
Like  Saul,  he  was  a man  of  great  strength  and 
activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  of  which  the  exploit  at 
Michmash  was  a proof.  He  was  also  famous  for  the 
peculiar  martial  exercises  in  which  his  tribe  excelled 
— archery  and  slinging  .(1  Chr.  xii.  2).  His  bow 
was  to  him  what  the  spear  was  to  his  father:  “ the 
bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back”  (2  Sam.  i.  22). 
It  was  always  about  him  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  xx.  35). 
It  is  through  his  relation  with  David  that  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  us,  probably  as  related  by  his 
descendants  at  David’s  court.  But  there  is  a back- 
ground, not  so  clearly  given,  of  his  relation  with 
his  father.  From  the  time  that  he  first  appears 
he  is  Saul's  constant  companion.  He  was  always 
present  at  his  father’s  meals.  As  Abner  and  David 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  places  afteiwards  called 
the  captaincies  of  “ the  host  ” and  “ of  the  guard  ;” 
so  he  seems  to  have  been  (as  Hushai  afterwards) 
“the  friend”  (comp.  1 Sam.  xx.  25;  2 Sam.  xv. 
37).  The  whole  story  implies,  without  expressing, 
the  deep  attachment  of  the  father  and  son.  Jona* 
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than  fan  only  go  on  his  dangerous  expedition  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  1)  by  concealing  it  from  Saul.  Saul’s  vow  is 
confirmed,  and  its  tragic  effect  deepened,  by  his  feel- 
ing for  his  son,  “ though  it  be  Jonathan  my  son  ” 

(ib.  xiv.  39).  “ Tell  me  what  thou  hast  done” 

(ib.  xiv.  43).  Jonathan  cannot  bear  to  believe  his 
father’s  enmity  to  David,  “ my  father  will  do 
nothing  great  or  small,  but  that  he  will  show  it  to 
me : and  why  should  my  father  hide  this  thing 
from  me?  it  is  not  so”  (1  Sam.  xx.  2).  To  him, 
if  to  any  one,  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  king  was 
amenable — “ Saul  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Jona- 
than” (1  Sam.  xix.  6).  Their  mutual  affection 
was  indeed  interrupted  by  the  growth  of  Saul’s 
insanity.  Twice  the  father  would  have  sacrificed 
the  son : once  in  consequence  of  his  vow  (1  Sam. 
xiv.) ; the  second  time,  more  deliberately,  on  the 
discovery  of  David’s  flight : and  on  this  last  occa- 
sion, a momentary  glimpse  is  given  of  some  darker 
history.  Were  the  phrases  “ son  of  a perverse 
rebellious  woman,”  — “ shame  on  thy  mother’s 
nakedness  ” (1  Sam.  xx.  30,  31),  mere  frantic 
invectives  ? or  was  there  something  in  the  story  of 
Ahinoam  or  Rizpah  which  we  do  not  know  ? “ In 

fierce  anger”  Jonathan  left  the  royal  presence  (ib. 
34).  But  he  cast  his  lot  with  his  father’s  decline, 
not  with  his  friend’s  rise,  and  “ in  death  they  were 
not  divided”  (2  Sam.  i.  23 ; 1 Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts. 

1.  The  war  with  the  Philistines;  commonly 
called,  from  its  locality,  “ the  war  of  Michmash,” 
as  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  were 
called  for  a similar  reason  “the  war  of  Decelea ” 

(1  Sam.  xiii.  22,  LXX.)  In  the  previous  war 
with  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  4-15)  there  is  no 
mention  of  him  ; and  his  abrupt  appearance,  with- 
out explanation,  in  xiii.  2,  may  seem  to  imply  that 
some  part  of  the  narrative  has  been  lost. 

He  is  already  of  great  importance  in  the  state. 
Of  the  3000  men  of  whom  Saul’s  standing  army 
was  formed  (xiii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  1,  2),  1000  were 
under  the  command  of  Jonathan  at  Gibeah.  The 
Philistines  were  still  in  the  general  command  of  the 
country ; an  officer  was  stationed  at  Geba,  either 
the  same  as  Jonathan’s  position  or  close  to  it. 
In  a sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  as  when 
Tell  rose  against  Gesler,  or  as  in  sacred  history 
Moses  rose  against  the  Egyptian,  Jonathan  slew 
this  officer,4  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  a general 
revolt.  Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  whole 
population  rose.  But  it  was  a premature  attempt. 
The  Philistines  poured  in  from  the  plain,  and  the 
tyranny  became  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever. 
[Saol.]  Saul  and  Jonathan  (with  their  imme- 
diate attendants)  alone  had  arms,  amidst  the  ge- 
neral weakness  and  disarming  of  the  people  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  22).  They  were  encamped  at  Gibeah,  with  a 
small  body  of  600  men,  and  as  they  looked  down 
from  that  height  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  country, 
and  of  their  native  tribe  especially,  they  wept  aloud 
(e/cA.atoi',  LXX. ; 1 Sam.  xiii.  16). 

From  this  oppression,  as  Jonathan  by  his  former 
act  had  been  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now  he  was 
the  first  to  deliver  his  people.  On  the  former  occa- 

a (A.  Y.  “ Garrison  ”)  tov  Nao-l/3,  LXX. ; 1 Sam. 
xiii.  3,  4.  See  Ewalcl,  ii.  476. 

b We  have  taken  the  LXX.  version  of  xiv.  13,  14  : 
€7re/3Aei/fat'  (cara  irpo(r<o irov  ’IcavdOav,  Kal  endra^ev  avrovg 
....  tv  jSoAuri  Kal  ev  7rerpoj8oAoi9  Kal  ev  Ko^Aafi  row 
7reSiov,  for  “ they  fell  before  Jonathan  ....  within 
as  it  were  a half  acre  of  ground,  which  a yoke  of  oxen 
might  plough.”  The  alteration  of  the  Hebrew  ne-  | 
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sion  Saul  had  been  equally  with  himself  involved 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  deed.  Saul  “ blew  the 
trumpet Saul  had  “ smitten  the  officer  of  the 
Philistines  ” (xiii.  3,  4).  But  now  it  would  seem 
that  Jonathan  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  whole 
risk  himself.  “ The  day,”  the  day  fixed  by  him 
( yiverai  -}]  Tjfiepa,  LXX. ; 1 Sam.  xiv.  1)  ap- 
proached ; and  without  communicating  his  project 
to  any  one,  except  the  young  man,  whom,  like  all 
the  chiefs  of  that  age,  he  retained  as  his  armour- 
bearer,  he  sallied  forth  from  Gibeah  to  attack  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  stationed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steep  defile  of  Michmash  (xiv.  1).  His 
words  are  short,  but  they  breathe  exactly  the  an- 
cient and  peculiar  spirit  of  the ' Israelite  warrior. 

“ Come,  and  let  us  go  over  unto  the  garrison  of 
these  uncircumcised  ; it  may  be  that  Jehovah  will 
work  for  us : for  there  is  no  restraint  to  Jehovah 
to  save  by  many  or  by  few.”  The  answer  is  no 
less  characteristic  of  the  close  friendship  of  the  two 
young  men : already  like  to  that  which  afterwards 
sprang  up  between  Jonathan  and  David.  “ Do  all 
that  is  in  thine  heart ; . . . behold,  I am  with  thee  ; 
as  thy  heart  is  my  heart  (LXX. ; 1 Sam.  xiv.  7).” 
After  the  manner  of  the  time  (and  the  more,  pro- 
bably, from  having  taken  no  counsel  of  the  high-priest 
or  any  prophet  before  his  departure),  Jonathan 
proposed  to  draw  an  omen  for  their  course  from  the 
conduct  of  the  enemy.  If  the  garrison,  on  seeing 
them,  gave  intimations  of  descending  upon  them, 
they  would  remain  in  the  valley : if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  raised  a challenge  to  advance,  they  were 
to  accept  it.  The  latter  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  two  warriors  from  be- 
hind the  rocks  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  as  a 
furtive  apparition  of  “ the  Hebrews  coming  forth 
out  of  the  holes  where  they  had  hid  themselves 
and  they  were  welcomed  with  a scoffing  invitation 
(such  as  the  Jebusites  afterwards  offered  to  David), 
“ Come  up,  and  we  will  show  you  a thing  ” (xiv. 
4-12).  Jonathan  immediately  took  them  at  their 
word.  Strong  and  active  as  he  was,  “ strong  as  a lion, 
and  swift  as  an  eagle  ” (2  Sam.  i.  23),  he  was  fully 
equal  to  the  adventure  of  climbing  on  his  hands  and 
feet  up  the  face  of  the  cliff.  When  he  came  directly 
in  view  of  them,  with  his  armourbearer  behind  him, 
they  both,  after  the  manner  of  their  tribe  (1  Chr. 
xii.  2)  discharged  a flight  of  arrows,  stones,  and 
pebbles, b from  their  bows,  crossbows,  and  slings, 
with  such  effect  that  20  men  fell  at  the  first  onset 
[Arms,  p.  111a].  A panic  seized  the  garrison, 
thence  spread  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to  the 
surrounding  hordes  of  marauders ; an  earthquake 
combined  with  the  terror  of  the  moment ; the 
confusion  increased ; the  Israelites  who  had  been 
taken  slaves  by  the  Philistines  during  the  last  3 
days  (LXX.)  rose  in  mutiny:  the  Israelites  who  lay 
hid  in  the  numerous  caverns  and  deep  holes  in  which 
the  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  abound,  sprang  out 
of  their  subterranean  dwellings.  Saul  and  his  little 
band  had  watched  in  astonishment  the  wild  retreat 
from  the  heights  of  Gibeah — he  now  joined  in  the 
pursuit,  which  led  him  headlong  after  the  fugitives, 
over  the  rugged  plateau  of  Bethel,  and  down0  the 

cessary  to  produce  this  reading  of  the  LXX.,  is 
given  by  Kennicott  ( Dissert . on  1 Chron.  xi.  p.  453). 
Ewald  (ii.  480)  makes  this  last  to  be,  “ Jonathan 
and  his  friend  were  as  a yoke  of  oxen  ploughing, 
and  resisting  the  sharp  ploughshares.” 

c In  xiv.  23,  31,  the  LXX.  reads  “Bamoth”  foi 
“ Beth-aven,”  and  omits  “ Ajalon.” 
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pass  of  Beth-horon  to  Ajalon  (xiv.  15-31).  [Gi- 
beah,  p.  691a.]  The  father  and  son  had  not  met  on 
that  day:  Saul  only  conjectured  his  son’s  absence 
from  not  finding  him  when  he  numbered  the  people. 
Jonathan  had  not  heard  of  the  rash  curse  (xiv. 
24)  which  Saul  invoked  on  any  one  who  ate  before 
the  evening.  In  the  dizziness  and  darkness  (Hebrew, 
1 Sam.  xiv.  27)  that  came  on  after  his  desperate 
exertions,  he  put  forth  the  staff  which  apparently 
had  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  been  his  chief  wea- 
pon, and  tasted  the  honey  which  lay  on  the  ground 
as  they  passed  through  the  forest.  The  pursuers 
in  general  were  restrained  even  from  this  slight 
indulgence  by  fear  of  the  royal  curse;  but  the 
moment  that  the  day,  with  its  enforced  fast,  was 
over,  they  flew,  like  Muslims  at  sunset  during 
the  fast  of  Ramadan,  on  the  captured  cattle ; and 
devoured  them,  even  to  the  brutal  neglect  of  the  law 
which  forbade  the  dismemberment  of  the  fresh  car- 
cases with  the  blood.  This  violation  of  the  law 
Saul  endeavoured  to  prevent  and  to  expiate  by 
erecting  a large  stone,  which  served  both  as  a rude 
table  and  as  an  altar  ; the  first  altar  that  was  raised 
under  the  monarchy.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  night 
after  this  wild  revel  was  over  that  he  proposed  that 
the  pursuit  should  be  continued  till  dawn ; and 
then,  when  the  silence  of  the  oracle  of  the  high- 
priest  indicated  that  something  had  occurred  to  in- 
tercept the  Divine  favour,  the  lot  was  tried,  and 
Jonathan  appeared  as  the  culprit.  Jephthah’s 
dreadful  sacrifice  would  have  been  repeated ; but 
the  people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of  that 
great  day ; and  Jonathan  was  savedd  (xiv.  24-46). 

2.  This  is  the  only  great  exploit  of  Jonathan's 
life.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career  is  derived 
from  the  friendship  with  David,  which  began  on 
the . day  of  David’s  return  from  the  victory  over 
the  champion  of  Gath,  and  continued  till  his  death. 
It  is  the  first  Biblical  instance  of  a romantic  friend- 
ship, such  as  was  common  afterwards  in  Greece, 
and  has  been  since  in  Christendom ; and  is  remark- 
able both  as  giving  its  sanction  to  these,  and  as 
filled  with  a pathos  of  its  own,  which  has  been 
imitated,  but  never  surpassed,  in  modern  works  of 
fiction.  “ The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul” — “ Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing 
the  love  of  women”  (1  Sam.  xviii.  1 ; 2 Sam.  i. 
26).  Each  found  in  each  the  affection  that  he 
found  not  in  his  own  family : no  jealousy  of  rivalry 
between  the  two,  as  claimants  for  the  same  throne, 
ever  interposed : “ Thou  shalt  be  king  in  Israel, 
and  I shall  be  next  unto  thee  ” (1  Sam.  xxiii.  17). 
The  friendship  was  confirmed,  after  the  maimer  of 
the  time,  by  a solemn  compact  often  repeated.  The 
first  was  immediately  on  their  first  acquaintance. 
Jonathan  gave  David  as  a pledge  his  royal  mantle, 
his  sword,  his  girdle,  and  his  famous  bow  (xviii.  4). 
His  fidelity  was  soon  called  into  action  by  the 
insane  rage  of  his  father  against  David.  He  inter- 
ceded for  his  life,  at  first  with  success  (1  Sam.  xix. 
1-7).  Then  the  madness  returned  and  David  fled. 
It  was  in  a secret  interview  during  this  flight,  by 
the  stone  of  Ezel,  that  the  second  covenant  was 
made  between  the  two  friends,  of  a still  more 
binding  kind,  extending  to  their  mutual  posterity — 
Jonathan  laying  such  emphasis  on  this  portion  of 
the  compact,  as  almost  to  suggest  the  belief  of  a 


d Josephus  [Ant.  vi.  6,  $5)  puts  into  Jonathan’s 
mouth  a speech  of  patriotic  self-devotion,  after  the 
manner  of  a Greek  or  Roman.  Evald  (ii.  483)  sup- 
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slight  misgiving  on  his  part  of  David’s  future  con- 
duct in  this  respect.  It  is  this  interview  which 
brings  out  the  character  of  Jonathan  in  the  liveliest 
colours — his  little  artifices — his  love  for  both  his 
father  and  his  friend — his  bitter  disappointment  at 
his  father’s  unmanageable  fury — his  familiar  sport 
of  archery.  With  passionate  embraces  and  teais 
the  two  friends  parted,  to  meet  only  once  more 
(1  Sam.  xx.).  That  one  more  meeting  was  far 
away  in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  during  Saul’s  pursuit 
of  David.  Jonathan’s  alarm  for  his  friend’s  life  is 
now  changed  into  a confidence  that  he  will  escape : 
“ He  strengthened  his  hand  in  God.”  Finally,  and 
for  the  third  time,  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and 
then  parted  for  ever  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  16-18). 

From  this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  till  the 
battle  of  Gilboa.  In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his 
two  brothers  and  his  father,  and  his  corpse  shared 
their  fate  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2,  8).  [Saul.]  His  ashes 
were  buried  first  at  Jabesh-Gilead  (ib.  13),  but 
afterwards  removed  with  those  of  his  father  to 
Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  The  news 
of  his  death  occasioned  the  celebrated  elegy  of  David, 
in  which  he,  as  the  friend,  naturally  occupies  the 
chief  place  (2  Sam.  i.  22,  23,  25,  26),  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  sung  in  the  education  of  the 
archers  of  Judah,  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
great  archer,  Jonathan:  “He  bade  them  teach  the 
children  of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bow”  (2  Sam.  i. 
17,  18). 

He  left  one  son,  aged  five  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4),  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
bably given  his  original  name  of  Merib-baal,  after- 
wards changed  for  Mephibosheth  (comp.  1 Chr.  viii. 
34,  ix.  40).  [Mephibosheth.]  Through  him  the 
line  of  descendants  was  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  ix.  40),  and  even  then  their 
great  ancestor’s  archery  was  practised  amongst 
them.  [Saul.] 

2.  (inrirp).  Son  of  Shimeah,  brother  of  Jonadab, 

and  nephew  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ; 1 Chr.  xx.  1 Jt 
He  inherited  the  union  of  civil  and  military  gifts,  so 
conspicuous  in  his  uncle.  Like  David,  he  engaged  in 
a single  combat  and  slew  a gigantic  Philistine  of  Gath, 
who  was  remarkable  for  an  additional  finger  and  toe 
on  each  hand  and  foot  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  If  we  may 
identify  the  Jonathan  of  1 Chr.  xxvii.  32  with  the 
Jonathan  of  this  passage,  where  the  word  translated 
“ uncle  ” may  be  “ nephew,”  he  was  (like  his  brother 
Jonadab)  “ wise  ” — and  as  such,  was  David’s  coun- 
sellor and  secretary.  Jerome  ( Quaest.  Heb.  on  1 Sam. 
xvii.  12)  conjectures  that  this  was  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet, thus  making  up  the  8th  son,  not  named  in 
1 Chr.  ii.  13-15.  But  this  is  not  probable. 

3.  The  son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest.  He  is 
the  last  descendant  of  Eli,  of  whom  we  hear  any- 
thing. He  appears  on  two  occasions.  1.  On  the 
day  of  David’s  flight  from  Absalom,  having  first 
accompanied  his  father  Abiathar  as  far  as  Olivet 
(2  Sam.  xv.  36),  he  returned  with  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  there,  with  Ahimaaz  the  son  of 
Zadok,  employed  as  a messenger  to  carry  back  the 
news  of  Hushai’s  plans  to  David  (xvii.  15-21). 
2.  On  the  day  of  Solomon’s  inauguration,  he  sud- 
denly broke  in  upon  the  banquet  of  Adonijah,  to 
announce  the  success  of  the  rival  prince  (1  K.  i. 
42,  43).  It  may  be  inferred  from  Adonijah’s  ex- 


poses that  a substitute  was  killed  in  his  place. 
There  is  no  trace  of  either  of  these  in  the  sacred 
narrative. 
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predion  (“  Thou  art  a valiant  man,  and  bringest  I 
good  tidings  ”),  that  he  had  followed  the  policy  of 
his  father  Abiathar  in  Adonijah’s  support. 

On  both  occasions,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he 
aj- 1 ears  as  the  swift  and  trusty  messenger. 

4.  The  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite  (1  Chr.  xi.  34 ; 

2 Sam.  xxiii.  32).  He  was  one  of  David’s  heroes 
(gibborim).  The  LXX.  makes  his  father’s  name 
Sola  (2w\a),  and  applies  the  epithet  “Ararite” 

(o  ’A papl)  to  Jonathan  himself.  “ Harar”  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  a place ; but  it  is  a poetical 
word  for  “ Har  ” (mountain),  and,  as  such,  may 
possibly  signify  in  this  passage  “ the  mountaineer.” 
Another  officer  (Ahiam)  is  mentioned  with  Jo- 
nathan, as  bearing  the  same  designation  (1  Chr. 
xi.  35).  < [A.  P.  S.] 

5.  (|n3iri').  The  son,  or  descendant,  of  Gershom 
the  son  of  Moses,  whose  name  in  the  Masoretic  copies 
is  changed  to  Manasseh,  in  order  to  screen  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  lawgiver  from  the  disgrace  which 
attached  to  the  apostasy  of  one  so  closely  connected 
withhim(Judg.xviii.30).  While  wandering  through 
the  country  in  search  of  a home,  the  young  Levite  of 
Bethlehem-Judah  came  to  the  house  of  Micah,  the 
rich  Ephraimite,  and  was  by  him  appointed  to  be  a 
kind  of  private  chaplain,  and  to  minister  in  the 
house  of  gods,  or  sanctuary,  which  Micah  had 
made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh.  He  was  recog- 
nised by  the  five  Danite  spies  appointed  by  their 
tribe  to  search  the  land  for  an  inheritance,  who 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Micah  on  their  way  north- 
wards. The  favourable  answer  which  he  gave 
when  consulted  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  their 
expedition  probably  induced  them,  on  their  march 
to  Laish  with  the  warriors  of  their  tribe,  to  turn 
aside  again  to  the  house  of  Micah,  and  carry  off  the 
ephod  and  teraphim,  superstitiously  hoping  thus  to 
make  success  certain.  Jonathan,  to  whose  ambi- 
tion they  appealed,  accompanied  them,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  patron  ; he  was  present  at 
the  massacre  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  Laish, 
and  in  the  new  city,  which  rose  from  its  ashes,  he 
was  constituted  priest  of  the  graven  image,  an 
office  which  became  hereditary  in  his  family  till  the 
captivity.  The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  on  1 Chr. 
xxiii.  16,  identifies  him  with  Shebuel  the  son  of 
Gershom,  who  is  there  said  to  have  repented  (*12$? 
fcO-iriFl)  in  his  old  age,  and  to  have  been  appointed 
by  David  as  chief  over  his  treasures.  All  this 
arises  from  a play  upon  the  name  Shebuel,  from 
which  this  meaning  is  extracted  in  accordance  with 
a favourite  practice  of  the  Targumist. 

6.  (|DM>).  One  of  the  sons  of  Adin  (Ezr.  viii.  6), 
whose  representative  Ebed  returned  with  Ezra  at 
the  head  of  fifty  males,  a number  which  is  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  1 Esd.  viii.  32,  where 
Jonathan  is  written  ’Icovddas. 

7.  A priest,  the  son  of  Asahel,  one  of  the  four 
who  assisted  Ezra  in  investigating  the  marriages 
with  foreign  women,  which  had  been  contracted  by 
the  people  who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  15; 
1 Esd.  ix.  14). 

8.  A priest,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers 
in  the  days  of  Joialdm,  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was  the 
representative  of  the  family  of  Melicu  (Neh.xii.  14). 

9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and  brother  of 
Johanan  (Jer.  xl.  8).  The  LXX.  in  this  passage 
omit  his  name  altogether,  and  in  this  they  are  sup- 
ported by  two  of  Kennicott’s  MSS.,  and  the  pa- 
rallel passage  of  2 K.  xxv.  23.  In  three  others  of 
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Kennicott’s  it  was  erased,  and  was  originally 
omitted  in  three  of  De  Rossi’s.  He  was  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  army  who  had  escaped  from  Jeru- 
salem in  the  final  assault  by  the  Chaldeans,  and, 
after  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  at  Jericho,  had  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  remained  in  the  open  country  of  the 
Ammonites  till  the  victorious  army  had  retired 
with  their  spoils  and  captives.  He  accompanied 
his  brother  Johanan  and  the  other  captains,  who  re- 
sorted to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah,  and  from  that  time  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him.  Hitzig  decides  against 
the  LXX.  and  the  MSS.  which  omit  the  name  ( Der 
Proph.  Jeremias),  on  the  ground  that  the  very 
similarity  between  Jonathan  and  Johanan  favours 
the  belief  that  they  were  brothers.  [VV.  A.  W.] 
10.  (jnJV  : 'luvdOav).  Son  of  Joiada,  and  his 
successor  in  the  high-priesthood.  The  only  fact 
connected  with  his  pontificate  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  that  the  genealogical  records  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  kept  in  his  day  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22), 
and  that  the  chronicles  of  the  state  were  continued 
to  his  time  (ib.  23).  Jonathan  (or,  as  he  is  called 
in  Neh.  xii.  22,  23,  John)  lived,  of  course,  long 
after  the  death  of  Nehemiah,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Josephus,  who  also  calls  him 
John,  as  do  Eusebius3  and  Nicepliorus  likewise,  re- 
lates that  he  murdered  his  own  brother  Jesus  in  the 
Temple,  because  Jesus  was  endeavouring  to  get  the 
high-priesthood  from  him  through  the  influence  of 
Bagoses  the  Persian  general.  He  adds  that  John  by 
this  misdeed  brought  two  great  judgments  upon 
the  Jews : the  one,  that  Bagoses  entered  into  the 
Temple  and  polluted  it;  the  other,  that  he  imposed 
a heavy  tax  of  50  shekels  upon  every  lamb  offered 
in  sacrifice,  to  punish  them  for  this  horrible  crime 
(A.  J.  xi.  vii.  §1).  Jonathan,  or  John,  was  high- 
priest  for  32  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  the 
Alexandr.  Chron.  (Seld.  de  Success,  in  P.  E.  cap. 
vi.  vii.).  Milman  speaks  of  the  murder  of  Jesus  as 
“the  only  memorable  transaction  in  the  annals  of 
Judaea  from  the  death  of  Nehemiah  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great”  (Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  29). 

11.  Father  of  Zechariah,  a priest  who  blew  the 

trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (Neh.  xii.  35). 
He  seems  to  have  been  of  the  course  of  Shemaiah. 
The  words  “ son  of”  seem  to  be  improperly  inserted 
before  the  following  name,  Mattaniah,  as  appears 
by  comparing  xi.  17.  [A.  C.  H.] 

12.  (’Ic ovdOas).  1 Esdr.  viii.  32.  [See  No.  6.] 

13.  A son  of  Mattathias,  and  leader  of  the  Jews 
in  their  war  of  independence  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Judas  Maccabaeus,  B.C.  161  (1  Macc.  ix 
19  ff.).  [Maccabees.] 

14.  A son  of  Absalom  (1  Macc.  xiii.  11),  sent 
by  Simon  with  a force  to  occupy  Joppa,  which  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (1  Macc.  xii.  33), 
though  probably  held  only  by  a weak  garrison. 
Jonathan  expelled  the  inhabitants  (tovs  out  as  h 
avrij ; cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §3)  and  secured  the  city. 
Jonathan  was  probably  a brother  of  Mattathias  (2) 
(1  Macc.  xi.  70). 

15.  A priest  who  is  said  to  have  offered  up  a 
solemn  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  made 
by  Nehemiah  after  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  fire 
(2  Macc.  i.  23  ff. : cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  iv. 
184  f.).  The  narrative  is  interesting,  as  it  presents 
a singular  example  of  the  combination  of  public 
prayer  with  sacrifice  (Grimm,  ad  2 Macc.  1.  c.). 

[B.  F.  W.] 

* Chron.  Can.  lib.  poster,  p.  340.  But  in  the  De- 
monsi.  Evang.  lib.  viii.,  Jonathan. 
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JON'ATHAS  {’Iwvadav ; Alii.  ’Iaflai/:  Jo- 
nathus  ; Alii,  Nathan),  the  Latin  form  of  the  com- 
mon name  Jonathan,  which  is  preserved  in  A.  V.  in 
Tob.  v.  13.  [B.  F.  W.]. 

JO'NATH-E'LEM-KECHO'KIM  roV 
D'pilT),  “ a dumb  dove  of  (in)  distant  places”), 
a phrase  found  once  only  in  the  Bible  as  a heading 
to  the  56th  psalm.  Critics  and  commentators  are 
very  far  from  being  agreed  on  its  meaning.  Rashi 
considers  that  David  employed  the  phrase  to  de- 
scribe his  own  unhappy  condition  when,  exiled 
from  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  living  with  Achish, 
and  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  the 
countrymen  of  Goliath : thus  was  he  amongst  the 
Philistines  as  a mute  (H'D^N)  dove.  Kimchi 
supplies  the  following  commentary: — “ The  Philis- 
tines sought  to  seize  and  slay  David  (1  Sam.  xxix. 
4-11),  and  he,  in  his  terror,  and  pretending  to  have 
lost  his  reason,  called  himself  Jonath,  even  as  a dove 
driven  from  her  cote.”  Knapp’s  explanation  “ on 
the  oppression  of  foreign  rulers” — assigning  to 
Eicon  the  same  meaning  which  it  has  in  Ex.  xv.  15 
— is  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  psalm, 
and  is  worthy  of  consideration.  De  Wette  translates 
Jonath  Elem  Rechokim  “dove  of  the  distant  tere- 
binths,” or  “ of  the  dove  of  dumbness  (Stummheit) 
am  ong  the  strangers”  or  ‘ 1 in  distant  pi  aces .’  * Accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint,  imep  rod  \aov  rod  curb  t&v 
aylcau  fji.ep.aKpv/xp.evov,  “ on  the  people  far  removed 

from  the  holy  places”  (probably  the 

Temple-hall ; see  Orient.  Literatur.  Blatt.  p.  579, 
year  1841),  a rendering  which  very  nearly  accords 
with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase : “ On  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  compared  with  a mute  dove  while  exiled 
from  their  cities,  but  who  come  back  again  and 
offer  praise  to  the  Lord  of  the  Universe.”  Aben 
Ezra,  who  regards  Jonath  Elem  Rechokim  as 
merely  indicating  the  modulation  or  the  rhythm 
of  the  psalm  (comp,  the  title  “lntPH  Ps. 

xxii.),  appears  to  come  the  nearest  to  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  his  explanation,  “ after  the  melody 
of  the  air  which  begins  Jonath-elem-Rechokim.”  In 
the  Biour  to  Mendelssohn’s  version  of  the  Psalms 
Jonath  Elem  Rechokim  is  mentioned  as  a musical 
instrument  which  produced  dull,  mournful  sounds. 
“ Some  take  it  for  a pipe  called  in  Greek  eKvpos, 
TOP,  from  I’P,  Greek,  which  would  make  the 
inscription  read  “ the  long  Grecian  pipe,”  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  us  admissible  ” (Biourist’s  Pre- 
face, p.  26).  [D.  W.  M.] 

JOP'PA  (1S\  i.  e.  Yafo,  “ beauty;  ” the  A.  V. 

follows  the  Greek  form,  except  once,  Japho: 
’ld7T7nj,  LXX.  N.  T.  and  Vulg. ; ’\6tot],  Joseph. 
— at  least  in  the  most  recent  editions  — Strabo, 
and  others : now  Yafa  or  Jaffa),  a town  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Palestine,  the  port  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.  Its  ety- 
mology is  variously  explained  ; some  deriving  it  from 
“ Japhet,”  others  from  “ Iopa,”  daughter  of  Aeolus 
and  wife  of  Cepheus,  Andromeda’s  father,  its  re- 
puted founder  ; others  interpreting  it  “ the  watch- 
tower  of  joy,”  or  “ beauty,”  and  so  forth  (Reland, 
Palest.  864).  The  fact  is,  that  from  its  being  a 
sea-port,  it  had  a profane,  as  well  as  a sacred  his- 
tory. Pliny  following  Mela  {De  situ  Orb.  i.  12) 
says,  that  it  was  of  ante-diluvian  antiquity  {Nat. 
Hist.  v.  14);  and  even  Sir  John  Maundeville,  in 
the  1 4th  century,  bears  witness — though  it  must  be 
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confessed  a clumsy  one — to  that  tradition  ( Early 
Travels  in  P.  p.  142).  According  to  Josephus, 
it  originally  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians  {Ant.  xiii. 
15,  §4).  Here,  writes  Strabo,  some  say  Andromeda 
was  exposed  to  the  whale  {Geograph,  xvi.  p.  759  ; 
comp.  Muller’s  Hist.  Graec.  Fragm.  vol.  iv,  p. 
325,  and  his  Geograph.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  79), 
and  he  appeals  to  its  elevated  position  in  behalf  of 
those  who  laid  the  scene  there ; though  in  order  to  do 
so  consistently,  he  had  already  shown  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  transport  Aethiopia  into  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  i.  p.  43).  However,  in  Pliny’s  age — and 
Josephus  had  just  before  affirmed  the  same  {Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  9,  §3) — they  still  showed  the  chains  by 
which  Andromeda  was  bound ; and  not  only  so, 
but  M.  Scaur  us  the  younger,  the  same  that  was 
so  much  employed  in  Judaea  by  Pompey  {Bell. 
Jud.  i.  6,  §2  et  seq.'),  had  the  bones  of  the  monster 
transported  to  Rome  from  Joppa — where  till  then 
they  had  been  exhibited  (Mela,  ibid.) — and  displayed 
them  there  during  his  aedileship  to  the  public 
amongst  other  prodigies.  Nor  would  they  have  been 
uninteresting  to  the  modern  geologist,  if  his  report  be 
correct.  For  they  measured  40  ft.  in  length ; the 
span  of  the  ribs  exceeding  that  of  the  Indian  ele- 
phant ; and  the  thickness  of  the  spine  or  vertebra 
being  one  foot  and  a half  (“  sesquipedalis,”  i.  e.  in 
circumference — when  Solinus  says  “ semipedalis,” 
he  means  in  diameter,  see  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  5 
and  the  note,  Delphin  ed.).  Reland  would  trace 
the  adventures  of  Jonah  in  this  legendary  guise 
(see  above) ; but  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
it  symbolises  the  first  interchange  of  commerce 
between  the  Greeks,  personified  in  their  errant 
hero  Perseus,  and  the  Phoenicians,  whose  lovely 
- — but  till  then  unexplored — clime  may  be  well 
shadowed  forth  in  the  fair  virgin  Andromeda. 
Perseus,  in  the  tale,  is  said  to  have  plunged  his 
dagger  into  the  right  shoulder  of  the  monster. 
Possibly  he  may  have  discovered  or  improved  the 
harbour,  the  roar  from  whose  foaming  reefs  on  the 
north,  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
barkings  of  Scylla  or  Charybdis.  Even  the  chains 
shown  there  may  have  been  those  by  which  his 
ship  was  attached  to  the  shore.  Rings  used  by  the 
Romans  for  mooring  their  vessels,  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  Terracina  in  the  S.  angle  of  the  ancient 
port  (Murray’s  Handbk.  for  S.  Italy,  p.  10, 
2nd  ed.). 

Returning  to  the  province  of  history,  we  find 
that  Japho  or  Joppa  was  situated  in  the  portion  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46)  on  the  coast  towards  the  south  ; 
and  on  a hill  so  high,  says  Strabo,  that  people 
affirmed  (but  incorrectly)  that  Jerusalem  was  visible 
from  its  summit.  Having  a harbour  attached  to 
it — though  always,  as  still,  a dangerous  one — it 
became  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  when  Jerusalem 
became  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  certainly  never  did  port  and  metropolis 
more  strikingly  resemble  each  other  in  difficulty  of 
approach  both  by  sea  and  land.  Hence,  except  in 
journeys  to  and  from  Jerusalem,  it  was  not  much 
used.  In  St.  Paul’s  travels,  for  instance,  the  starting 
points  by  water  are,  Antioch  (Acts  xv.  39,  viS,  the 
Orontes,  it  is  presumed — xviii.  22,  23,  was  pro- 
bably a land-journey  throughout):  Caesarea  (ix. 
30,  and  xxvii.  2),  and  once  Seleucia  (xiii.  4,  namely 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes).  Also  once 
Antioch  (xiv.  25)  and  once  Tyre,  as  a landing 
place  (xxi.  3).  And  the  same  preference  for  the 
more  northern  ports  is  observable  in  the  early  pil- 
grims beginning  with  him  of  Bordeaux. 
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But  Joppa  was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  cedar 
and  pine-wood,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  to  be  landed 
by  the  servants  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre;  thence  to 
oe  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon— for  the  erection  of  the  first  “ house  of  habita- 
tion” ever  made  with  hands  for  the  invisible  Je- 
hovah. It  was  by  way  of  Joppa,  similarly  that 
like  materials  were  conveyed  from  the  same  lo- 
cality, by  permission  of  Cyrus,  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  2nd  Temple  under  Zerubbabel  (1  K.  v.  9 ; 
2 Chr.  ii.  16  ; Ezr.  iii.  7).  Here  Jonah,  when- 
ever, and  wherever  he  may  have  lived  (2  K. 
xiv.  25,  certainly  does  not  clear  up  the  first  of 
these  points),  “ took  ship  to  flee  from  the  presence 
of  his  Maker,”  and  accomplished  that  singular  his- 
tory. which  our  Lord  has  appropriated  as  a type  of 
one  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  great  Drama  of 
His  own  (Jon.  i.  3 ; Matth.  xii.  40).  Here,  lastly, 
on  the  house-top  of  Simon  the  tanner,  “ by  the  sea- 
side”— with  the  view  therefore  circumscribed  on 
the  E.  by  the  high  ground  on  which  the  town 
stood  ; but  commanding  a boundless  prospect  over 
the  western  waters  —St.  Peter  had  his  “ vision  of 
tolerance,”  as  it  has  been  happily  designated,  and 
went  forth  like  a 2nd  Perseus— but  from  the  East 
to  emancipate,  from  still  worse  thraldom,  the  virgin 
daughter  of  the  West.  The  Christian  poet  Arator 
has  not  failed  to  discover  a mystical  connexion 
between  the  raising  to  life  of  the  aged  J'abitha — the 
occasion  of  St.  Peter’s  visit  to  Joppa — and  the  bap- 
tism of  the  first  Gentile  household  ( De  Act.  Apost. 
1.  840,  ap.  Migne,  Patrol.  Curs.  Compl.  lxviii. 
164). 

These  are  the  great  Biblical  events  of  which 
Joppa  has  been  the  scene.  In  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations  it 
experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It  had  sided  with 
Apollonius,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Jo- 
nathan Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  x.  76).  It  witnessed 
the  meeting  between  the  latter  and  Ptolemy  (Ibid, 
xi.  6).  Simon  had  his  suspicions  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  set  a garrison  there  (Ibid.  xii.  34),  which  he 
afterwards  strengthened  considerably  (Ibid.  xiii. 
11).  But  when  peace  was  restored,  he  re-esta- 
blished it  once  more  as  a haven  (Ibid.  xiv.  5).  He 
likewise  rebuilt  the  fortifications  (Ibid.ver.  34). 
This  occupation  of  Joppa  was  one  of  the  grounds  of 
complaint  urged  by  Antiochus,  son  of  Demetrius, 
against  Simon  ; but  the  latter  alleged  in  excuse  the 
mischief  which  had  been  done  by  its  inhabitants  to  his 
fellow-citizens  (Ibid.  xv.  30  and  35).  It  would 
appear  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  had  burnt  their 
haven  some  time  back  for  a gross  act  of  barbarity 
(2  Macc.  xii.  6).  Tribute  was  subsequently  exacted 
for  its  possession  from  Hyrcanus  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes.  By  Pompey  it  was  once  more  made  inde- 
pendent, and  comprehended  under  Syria  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4,  §4)  ; but  by  Caesar  it  was  not  only  re- 
stored to  the  Jews,  but  its  revenues — whether  from 
land  or  from  export-duties — were  bestowed  upon 
the  2nd  Hyrcanus  and  his  heirs  (xiv.  10,  §6). 
When  Herod  the  Great  commenced  operations,  it 
was  seized  by  him,  lest  he  should  leave  a hostile 
strong-hold  in  his  rear,  when  he  marched  upon  Je- 
rusalem (xiv.  15,  §1),  and  Augustus  confirmed 
him  in  its  possession  (xv.  7,  §4).  It  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  Archelaus,  when  constituted  eth- 
narch  (xvii.  11,  §4),  and  passed  with  Syria  under 
Cyrenius,  when  Archelaus  had  been  deposed  (xvii. 
12,  §5).  Under  Cestius  (*.  e.  Gessius  Florus) 
it  was  destroyed  amidst  great  slaughter  of  its 
inhabitants  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18,  §10);  and  such  a 
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nest  of  pirates  had  it  become,  when  Vespasian 
arrived  in  those  parts,  that  it  underwent  a second 
and  entire  destruction — together  with  the  adjacent 
villages — at  his  hands  (iii.  9,  §3).  Thus  it  appears 
that  this  port  had  already  begun  to  be  the  den  of 
robbers  and  outcasts  which  it  was  in  Strabo’s  time 
( Geograph . xvi.  p.  759);  while  the  district  around 
it  was  so  populous,  that  from  Jamnia,  a neigh- 
bouring town,  and  its  vicinity,  40,000  armed  men 
could  be  collected  (Ibid.).  There  was  a vast  plain 
around  it,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii. 
4,  §4)  ; it  lay  between  Jamnia  and  Caesarea — * 
the  latter  of  which  might  be  reached  “ on  the 
morrow  ” from  it  (Acts  x.  9 and  24) — not  far  from 
Lydda  (Acts  ix.  38),  and  distant  from  Antipatris 
150  stadia  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §1). 

When  Joppa  first  became  the  seat  of  a Christian 
bishop  is  unknown ; but  the  subscriptions  of  its 
prelates  are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  various  synods 
of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Christian,  iii.  629).  In  the  7th  century  Arculfus 
sailed  from  Joppa  to  Alexandria,  the  very  route 
usually  taken  now  by  those  who  visit  Jeru- 
salem ; but  he  notices  nothing  at  the  former  place 
{Early  travels  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  10).  Saewulf, 
the  next  who  set  sail  from  Joppa,  a.d.  1103,  is  not 
more  explicit  (Ibid.  p.  47).  Meanwhile  Joppa  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  previously  to  the  captiu’e  of  Jerusalem. 
The  town  had  been  deserted  and  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin  : the  Crusaders  contenting  themselves 
with  possession  of  the  citadel  (William  of  Tyre,  Hist. 
viii.  9)  ; audit  was  in  part  assigned  subsequently 
for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection 
(Ibid.  ix.  16) ; though  there  seem  to  have  been  bishops 
of  Joppa  (perhaps  only  titular  after  all)  between 
A..D.  1253  and  1363  (Le  Quien,  1291;  comp, 
p.  1241).  Saladin,  in  a.d.  1188,  destroyed  its 
fortifications  (Sanut.  Secret.  Fid.  Crucis,  lib.  iii. 
part.  x.  c.  5)  ; but  Richard  of  England,  who  was 
confined  here  by  sickness,  rebuilt  them  (Ibid.,  and 
Richard  of  Devizes  in  Bohn’s  Ant.  Lib.  p.  61).  Its 
last  occupation  by  Christians  was  that  of  St.  Louis, 
A.D.  1253,  and  when  he  came,  it  was  still  a city 
and  governed  by  a count.  “ Of  the  immense  sums,” 
says  Joinville,  “ which  it  cost  the  king  to  enclose 
Jaffa,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak ; for  they 
were  countless.  He  enclosed  the  town  from  one 
side  of  the  sea  to  the  other ; and  there  were  24 
towers,  including  small  and  great.  The  ditches' 
were  well  scoured,  and  kept  clean,  both  within  and 
without.  There  were  3 gates  ” . . . ( Chron.  of  Crus. 
p.  495,  Bohn).  So  restored  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  rest  of  Pa- 
lestine, by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in  ruins. 
So  much  so,  that  Bertrand  de  la  Brocquiere  visiting 
it  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  states  that 
it  then  only  consisted  of  a few  tents  covered  with 
reeds ; having  been  a strong  place  under  the  Chris- 
tians. Guides,  accredited  by  the  Sultan,  here  met 
the  pilgrims  and  received  the  customary  tribute 
from  them ; and  here  the  papal  indulgences  ottered 
to  pilgrims  commenced  ( Early  Travels,  p.  286). 
Finally,  Jaffa  fell  under  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands 
it  still  is,  exhibiting  the  usual  decrepitude  of  the 
cities  possessed  by  them,  and  depending  on  Chris- 
tian commerce  for  its  feeble  existence.  During  the 
period  of  their  rule  it  has  been  three  times  sacked — 
by  the  Arabs  in  1722  ; by  the  Mamelukes  in  1 775; 
and  lastly,  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1799,  upon  the  giones 
of  whose  early  career  “the  massacre  of  Jaffa ” 
leaves  a stain  that  can  never  be  washed  out  (v. 
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Moroni,  Dizion.  Eccl.  s.  v. ; Porter,  ffandbk. 
238,  9). 

The  existing  town  contains  in  round  numbers 
about  4000  inhabitants,  and  has  three  convents, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  ; and  as  many,  or  more 
mosques.  Its  bazaars  are  worth  a visit ; yet  few 
places  could  exhibit  a harbour  or  landing  more  mi- 
serable. Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  tanner  of  course  purports  to  be  shown 
still : nor  is  its  locality  badly  chosen  (Stanley,  S.  fy  P. 
263,  274  ; and  see  Seddon’s  Memoir,  86,  7 ; 185). 

The  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  the  finest  in  all  Pales- 
tine and  Syria : its  pomegranates  and  water-melons 
are  likewise  in  high  repute,  and  its  gardens  and 
orange  and  citron-groves  deliciously  fragrant  and 
fertile.  But  among. its  population  are  fugitives 
and  vagabonds  from  all  countries ; and  Europeans 
have  little  security,  whether  of  life  or  property,  to 
induce  a permanent  abode  there.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JOP'PE  (’iSirmi  : Joppe ),  1 Esd.  v.  55  ; 
1 Macc.  x.  75,  76;  xi.  6 ; xii.  33;  xiii.  11 ; xiv. 
5,  34;  xv.  28,  35;  2 Macc.  iv.  21;  xii.  3,7. 
[Joppa.] 

JO'RAH  (mV  : T upa:  Joroi ),  the  ancestor  of 
a family  of  112  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  ii.  18).  In  Neh.  vii.  24  he  appears 
under  the  name  Hariph,  or  more  correctly  the 
same  family  are  represented  as  the  Bene-Hariph, 
the  variation  of  name  originating  probably  in  a 
very  slight  confusion  of  the  letters  which  compose 
it.  In  Ezr.  two  of  De  Rossi’s  MSS.,  and  originally 
one  of  Kennicott’s,  had  mi',  i.  e.  Jodah,  which  is 
the  reading  of  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions.  * One 
of  Kennicott’s  MSS.  had  the  original  reading  in 
Ezr.  altered  to  D*Y|\  i.e.  Joram  ; and  two  in  Neh. 
read  D'Ul,  i.  e.  Harim,  which  corresponds  with 
’A pei/jL  of  the  Alex.  MS.,  and  Hurom  of  the  Syriac. 
In  any  case  the  change  or  confusion  of  letters  which 
might  have  caused  the  variation  of  the  name  is  so 
slight,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  which  is  the 
true  form,  the  corruption  of  Jorah  into  Hariph  being 
as  easily  conceivable  as  the  reverse.  Burrington 
( Geneal . ii.  75)  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter,  but 
from  a comparison  of  both  passages  with  Ezr.  x. 
31  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  Harim  (D"H"I) 
as  the  true  reading  in  all  cases.  But  on  any  sup- 
position it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  form 
Azephurith,  or  more  properly  ’Ap(n<t>ovpl6,  in 
1 Esd.  v.  16,  which  Burrington  considers  as  having 
originated  in  a corruption  of  the  two  readings  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  second  syllable  arising 
from  an  error  of  the  transcriber  in  mistaking  the 
uncial  E for  2.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JO'RAI  ('“lV  : ’Ieupee  ; Alex.  ’I copes : Jorat). 
One  of  the  Gadites  dwelling  in  Gilead  in  Bashan, 
whose  genealogies  were  recorded  in  the  reign  of 
Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  13).  Four  of 
Kennicott’s  MSS.,  and  the  printed  copy  used  by 
Luther,  read  'll',  i.  e.  Jodai. 

JO'RA.M  (D*Yin\  and  D’lV,  apparently  indis- 
criminately: ’I (opd/x:  Joram).  1.  Son  of  Ahab  ; 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  viii.  16,  25,  28,  29 ; ix.  14, 
17,  21-23,  29).  [Jehoram,  1.] 

2.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat ; king  of  Judah  (2  K. 
viii.  21,  23,  24;  1 Chr.  iii.  11 ; 2 Chr.  xxii.  5,  7. 
Matt.  i.  8).  [Jehoram,  2.] 

3.  A priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of 
those  employed  by  him  to  teach  the  law  of  Moses 
through  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 
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4.  (D"l').  A Levi te,  ancestor  of  Shelomith  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25). 

5.  (’I eddovpd/i;  Alex. ’I eSSovpav.)  SonofToi, 
king  of  Hamath,  sent  by  his  father  to  congratulate 
David  on  his  victories  over  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  10).  [Hadoram.] 

6.  1 Esd.  i.  9.  [Jozabad,  3.]  [A.  C.  H.J 

JOR'DAN  ({TV,  i.e.  Tarden,  always  with  the 
definite  article  except  Ps.  xlii.  6 and  Job  xl. 

23,  from  'TV,Jarad,  “to  descend:”  ’I opdawrjs:  Jor- 
danis : now  called  by  the  Arabs  esh-Sheriah,  or  “ the 
watering-place,”  with  the  addition  of  el  Kebir , 
“ the  great,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sheriat  el 
Mandhur,  the  Hieromax),  a river  that  has  never 
been  navigable  (see  below),  flowing  into  a sea  that 
has  never  known  a port — has  never  been  a high- 
road to  more  hospitable  coasts — has  never  possessed 
a fishery — a river  that  has  never  boasted  of  a 
single  town  of  eminence  upon  its  banks.  It  winds 
through  scenery  remarkable  rather  for  sameness  and 
tameness  than  for  bold  outline.  Its  course  is  not 
much  above  200  miles  from  first  to  last,  less  than 
1-1 5th  of  that  of  the  Nile — from  the  roots  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  where  it  bursts  forth  from  its  various 
sources  in  all  its  purity,  to  the  head  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  it  loses  itself  and  its  tributaries  in  the 
unfathomable  brine.  Such  is  the  river  of  the  “ great 
plain”  of  Palestine  — the  “Descender”  — if  not 
“ the  river  of  God  ” in  the  book  of  Psalms,  at  least 
that  of  His  chosen  people  throughout  their  history. 

As  Joppa  could  never  be  made  easy  of  access  or 
commodious  for  traffic  as  a commercial  city,  so  neither 
could  Jordan  ever  vie  with  the  Thames  or  the  Tiber 
as  a river  of  the  world,  nor  with  the  rivers  of  Naa- 
man’s  preference,  the  Pharpar  and  Abana,  for  the 
natural  beauty  of  its  banks.  These  last  could  boast 
of  the  same  superiority,  in  respect  of  the  picturesque, 
over  the  Jordan,  that  Gerizim  and  Samaria  could 
over  Zion  and  Jerusalem. 

Wepropose  to  inquire,  I.  what  is  said  about  the  Jor- 
dan in  Holy  Scripture ; II.  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
Josephus  and  others  of  the  same  date  ; III.  the  state- 
ments respecting  it  by  later  writers  and  travellers. 

I.  There  is  no  regular  description  of  the  Jordan 
to  be  met  with  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  is  only  by 
putting  scattered  notices  of  it  together  that  we  can 
give  the  general  idea  which  runs  through  the  Bible 
respecting  it. 

And,  1 . tbe  earliest  allusion  is  not  so  much  to 
the  river  itself  as  to  the  plain  or  plains  which  it 
traversed:  “ Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every- 
where . . . even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 
land  of  Egypt”  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  Abram  had  just 
left  Egypt  (xii.  10-20),  and  therefore  the  com- 
parison between  the  fertilising  properties  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Nile  is  very  apposite,  though  it 
has  since  been  pushed  much  too  far,  as  we  shall  see. 
We  may  suppose  Lot  to  have  had  his  view  from 
one  of  the  summits  of  those  hills  that  run  north 
in  the  direction  of  Scythopolis  (B.  J.  iv.  7,  §2), 
bounding  the  plains  of  Jordan  on  the  W. ; for  Lot 
and  Abram  were  now  sojourning  between  Bethel  and 
Ai  (Gen.  xiii.  3).  How  far  the  plain  extended  in 
length  or  breadth  is  not  said : other  passages  speak 
of  “ Jordan  and  his  border”  (Josh.  xiii.  27),  “ the 
borders  of  Jordan”  (xxii.  11),  and  “the  plains  of 
Jericho”  (iv.  13  ; comp.  2 K.  xxv.  5)  : all  evidently 
subdivisions  of  the  same- idea,  comprehending  the 
east  bank  equally  with  the  west  (Josh.  xiii.  27). 
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2.  We  must  anticipate  events  slightly  to  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  fords  or  passages  of  the  Jordan. 
Jordan  is  inexhaustible,  in  the  book  of  Job  (xl.  23), 
and  deep  enough  to  prove  a formidable  passage  for 
belligerents  (1  Macc.  ix.  48)  ; yet,  as  in  all  rivers  of 
the  same  magnitude,  there  were  shallow’s  where  it 
could  be  forded  on  foot.  There  were  fords  over 
against  Jericho,  to  which  point  the  men  of  Jericho 
pursued  the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7),  the  same  probably 
that  are  said  to  be  “ toward  Moab  ” in  the  book  of 
Judges,  where  the  Moabites  were  slaughtered  (iii. 
28).  Higher  up,  perhaps  over  against  Succoth,  some 
way  above  where  the  little  river  Jabbok  (Zerka) 
enters  the  Jordan,  were  the  fords  or  passages  of  Beth- 
barah  (probably  the  Bethabara,  “ house  of  passage,” 
of  the  Gospel,  though  most  moderns  would  read 
“ Bethany,”  see  Stanley,  S.  8f  P.  p.  308,  note,  2nd 
ed.),  where  Gideon  lay  in  wait  for  the  Midianites 
(Judg.  vii.  24),  and  where  the  men  of  Gilead  slew 
the  Ephraimites  (xii.  6).  Not  far  off,  in  “ the  clay 
ground  between  Succoth  and  Zarthan,”  were  the 
brass  foundries  of  king  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  46). 
These  fords  undoubtedly  witnessed  the  first  recorded 
passage  of  the  Jordan  in  the  0.  T.:  we  say  re- 
corded, because  there  can  be  little  dispute  but  that 
Abraham  must  have  crossed  it  likewise.  But  only 
the  passage  of  Jacob  is  mentioned,  and  that  in 
remarkable  language : “ With  my  staff  I passed  over 
this  Jordan,  and  now  I am  become  two  bands” 
(Gen.  xxxii.  10,  and  Jabbok  in  connexion  with  it, 
ver.  22).  And  Jordan  was  next  crossed — over 
against  Jericho — by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  at  the 
head  of  the  descendants  of  the  twelve  sons  of  him 
who  signalized  the  first  passage.  The  magnitude 
of  their  operations  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that — of  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  of  Gad,  and 
half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  only — “ about  40,000 
prepared  for  war  passed  over  before  the  Lord  unto 
battle”.  . . (Josh.  iv.  12  and  13). 

The  ceremonial  of  this  second  crossing  is  too  well 
known  to  need  recapitulation.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that,  unlike  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  the  intermediate  agency  of  a strong  east  wind 
is  freely  admitted  (Ex.  xiv.  21),  it  is  here  said,  in 
terms  equally  explicit,  not  only  that  the  river  was 
then  unusually  full  of  water,  but  that  “ the  waters 
which  came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up 
upon  an  heap  . . . while  those  that  came  down 
toward  the  sea  of  the  plain  . . . failed  and  were  cut 
off,”  as  soon  as  ever  “ the  feet  of  the  priests  that 
bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water  ” 
(Josh.  iii.  15,  16).  That  it  happened  in  harvest- 
time is  seen  also  from  ch.  v.  10-12.  Finally,  with 
regard  to  the  memorial  of  the  twelve  stones,  such 
had  been  the  altar  erected  by  Moses  “ under  the 
hill  ” (Ex.  xxiv.  4)  ; such  probably  the  altar  erected 
by  Joshua  upon  Mount  Ebal,  though  the  number 
of  stones  is  not  defined  (Josh.  viii.  31),  and  such, 
long  afterwards,  the  altar  erected  by  Elijah  (1  K. 
xviii.  31).  Whether  these  twelve  stones  were  de- 
posited in,  or  on  the  banks  of,  the  Jordan,  or  whe- 
ther there  were  two  sets,  one  for  each  locality,  has 
been  disputed.  Josephus  only  recognises  a single 
construction — that  of  an  altar — in  either  case : and 
this  was  built,  according  to  him,  in  the  present 
instance,  50  stadia  from  the  river,  and  10  stadia 
from  Jericho,  where  the  people  encamped,  with  the 
stones  which  the  heads  of  their  tribes  had  brought 
from  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan.  It  may  be 
added  that  Josephus  seems  loth  to  admit  a miracle, 
both  in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  and  that  of  the 
Red  Sea  {Ant.  v.  1,  §4,  ii.  16,  §5).  From  their 
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vicinity  to  Jerusalem  these  lower  fords  wore  much 
used;  David,  it  is  probable,  passed  over  them  in 
one  instance  to  fight  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x.  17) ; 
and  subsequently,  when  a fugitive  himself,  in  his 
way  to  Mahanaim  (xvii.  22),  on  the  east  bank. 
Hither  Judah  came  to  reconduct  the  king  home 
(2  Sam.  xix.  15),  and  on  this  one  occasion  a ferry- 
boat— if  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  rightly  ren- 
dered— is  said  to  have  been  employed  (ver.  18). 
Somewhere  in  these  parts  Elijah  must  have  smitten 
the  waters  with  his  mantle,  “ so  that  they  divided 
hither  and  thither”  (2  K.  ii.  8),  for  he  had  just 
left  Jericho  (ver.  4),  and  by  the  same  route  that 
he  went  did  Elisha  probably  return  (ver.  14). 
Naaman,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  performed  his  ablutions  in  the  upper  fords, 
for  Elisha  was  then  in  Samaria  (v.  3),  and  it  was 
by  these  fords  doubtless  that  the  Syrians  tied  when 
miraculously  discomfited  through  his  instrumen- 
tality (vii.  15).  Finally,  it  was  probably  by  these 
upper  fords  that  Judas  and  his  followers  went 
over  into  the  great  plain  before  Bethsan — not  that 
they  crossed  over  against  Bethsan  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8,  §5),  when  they  were  retracing  their  steps 
from  the  land  of  Galaad  to  Jerusalem  (1  Macc. 
v.  52). 

Thus  there  were  two  customary  places,  at  which 
the  Jordan  was  fordable,  though  there  may  have 
been  more,  particularly  during  the  summer,  which 
are  not  mentioned.  And  it  must  have  been  at  one 
of  these,  if  not  at  both,  that  baptism  was  after- 
wards administered  by  St.  John,  and  by  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord.  The  plain  inference  from  the  Gospels 
would  appear  to  be  that  these  baptisms  were  ad- 
ministered in  more  places  than  one.  There  was 
one  place  where  St.  John  baptised  in  the  first 
instance  (rb  7rpa>Toy,  John  x.  40),  though  it  is  not 
named.  There  was  Bethabara — probably  the  upper 
fords — where  the  Baptist,  having  previously  bap- 
tised our  Lord — whether  there  or  elsewhere — bears 
record  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Him 
which  ensued-  (i.  29-34).  There  was  Aenon,  near 
to  Salem,  to'  the  north,  where  St.  John  was  bap- 
tising upon  another  occasion,  “ because  there  was 
much  water  there”  (iii.  23).  This  was  during  the 
summer  evidently  (comp.  ii.  13-23),  that  is,  long 
after  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the  river  had 
become  low,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
some  place  where  the  water  was  deeper  than  at  the 
ordinary  fords.  There  was  some  place  “ in  the 
land  of  Judaea”  where  our  Lord,  or  rather  His 
disciples,  baptised  about  the  same  time  (iii.  22). 
And  lastly,  there  was  the  place — most  probably 
the  lower  ford  near  Jericho — where  all  “ Jerusalem 
and  Judaea”  went  out  to  be  baptised  of  John  in 
the  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.  5 ; Mark  i.  5). 

Where  our  Lord  was  baptised  is  not  stated  ex- 
pressly. What  is  stated  is,  (1 .)  that  as  St.  John  wa? 
a native  of  some  “ city  in  the  hill-country  of  Judaea” 
(Luke  i.  39),  so  his  preaching,  commencing  “ in 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea”  (Matt.  iii.  1),  embraced 
“ all  the  country  about  Jordan  ” (Luke  iii.  3),  and 
drew  persons  from  Galilee,  as  far  off  as  Nazareth 
(Mark  i.  9)  and  Bethsaida  (John  i.  35,  40,  44),  as 
well  as  from  Jerusalem  ; (2.)  that  the  baptism  of 
the  multitude  from  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  preceded 
that  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  iii.  6,  13 ; Mark  i.  5,  9)  ; 
(3.)  that  our  Lord’s  baptism  was  also  distinct  from 
that  of  the  said  multitude  (Luke  iii.  21)  ; and  (4.) 
that  He  came  from  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  not 
from  Jerusalem  or  Judaea,  to  be  baptised.  The 
inference  from  all  which  would  seem  to  be,  (1.)  that 
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the  first  (rb  TrpwTov)  baptisms  of  St.  John  took 
place  at  the  lower  ford  near  Jericho,  to  which  not 
only  he  himself,  a native  of  Judaea,  but  all  Jeru- 
salem and  Judaea  likewise,  would  naturally  resort 
as  being  the  nearest;  where  similarly  our  Lord 
would  naturally  take  refuge  when  driven  out  from 
Jerusalem,  and  from  whence  He  would  be  within 
reach  of  tidings  from  Bethany,  the  scene  of  His 
next  miracle  (John  x.  39,  40,  xi.  1);  (2.)  that  his 
second  baptisms  were  at  the  upper  ford,  or  Beth- 
abara,  whither  he  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  his 
preachings,  and  were  designed  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Holy  Land, 
among  whom  were  Jesus  and  Andrew,  both  from 
Galilee  ; (3.)  that  his  third  and  last  baptisms  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aenon  and  Salem,  still 
further  to  the  north,  where  there  was  not  generally 
so  much  of  a ford,  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
water  was  still  sufficiently  deep,  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  season.  Thus  St.  John  would  seem 
to  have  moved  upwards  gradually  towards  Galilee, 
the  seat  of  Herod’s  jurisdiction,  by  whom  he  was 
destined  to  be  apprehended  and  executed ; while 
our  Lord,  coming  from  Galilee,  probably  by  way  of 
Samaria,  as  in  the  converse  case  (John  iv.  3,  4), 
would  seem  to  have  met  him  half-way,  and  to  have 
been  baptised  in  the  ford  nearest  to  that  locality — 
a ford  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  re- 
corded crossing.  The  tradition  which  asserts  Christ 
to  have  been  baptised  in  the  ford  near  Jericho,  has 
been  obliged  to  invent  a Bethabara  near  that  spot, 
of  which  no  trace  exists  in  history,  to  appear  con- 
sistent with  Scripture  (Origen,  quoted  by  Alford 
on  John  i.  28). 

3.  These  fords — and  more  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  their  exact  site  presently — were  rendered  so 
much  the  more  precious  in  those  days  from  two 
circumstances.  First,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  then  any  bridges  thrown  over,  or  boats 
regularly  established  on,  the  Jordan,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  either  pedestrians  or  mer- 
chandise from  one  bank  to  the  other.  One  case, 
perhaps,  of  either  bridge  or  boat  is  upon  record  ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  got  up  expressly 
for  the  occasion  (2  Sam.  xix.  18).  Neither  the 
LXX.  nor  Yulg.  contain  a word  about  a “ boat,” 
and  Josephus  says  expressly  that  it  was  a “ bridge  ” 
that  was  then  extemporised  {Ant.  vii.  2,  §2).  And 
secondly,  because,  in  the  language  of  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Joshua  (iii.  15),  “ Jordan  overflowed 
all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest:”  a “ swelling” 
which,  according  to  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  (xii. 
15),  commenced  “in  the  first  month”  (*.  e.  about 
the  latter  end  of  our  March),  drove  the  lion  from 
his  lair  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  (xii.  5,  xlix.  19, 
1.  44),  and  had  become  a proverb  for  abundance  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
26).  The  context  of  the  first  of  these  passages  may 
suffice  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  exuberance. 
The  meaning  is  clearly  that  the  channel  or  bed  of 
the  river  became  brimfull,  so  that  the  level  of  the 
water  and  of  the  banks  was  then  the  same.  Dr. 
Robinson  seems  therefore  to  have  good  reason  for 
saying  that  the  ancient  rise  of  the  river  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  (i.  540,  2nd  ed.),  so  much  so 
as  to  have  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Nile 
(Reland,  Palest,  xl.  111).  Evidently  too  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  whatever  in  this  occurrence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  more  extraordinary 
were  it  otherwise.  All  rivers  that  are  fed  by 
melting  snows  are  fuller  between  March  and  Sep- 
tember than  betweeu  September  and  March ; but 
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the  exact  time  of  their  increase  varies  with  the 
time  when  the  snows  melt.  The  Po  and  Adige  are 
equally  full  during  their  harvest-time  with  the 
Jordan;  but  the  snows  on  Lebanon  melt  earlier 
than  on  the  .Alps,  and  harvest  begins  later  in  Italy 
than  in  the  Holy  Land.  “ The  heavy  rains  of  No- 
vember* and  December,”  as  Dr.  R.  justly  remarks, 
“ find  the  earth  in  a parched  and  thirsty  state,  and 
are  consequently  absorbed  into  the  soil  as  thev  fall. 
The  melting  of  the  snows,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  mountains  can  only  affect  the  rivers.  Possibly 
‘ the  basins  of  Hfileh  and  Tiberias  * may  so  far  act 
as  ‘ regulators  ’ upon  the  Jordan  as  to  delay  its 
swelling  till  they  have  been  replenished.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  snows  on  Lebanon  are  certainly 
melting  fast  in  April. 

4.  The  last  feature  which  remains  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  fre- 
quent mention  as  a boundary:  “over  Jordan,” 
‘ ‘ this,”  and  “ the  other  side,”  or  “ beyond  Jordan,” 
were  expressions  as  familiar  to  the  Israelites  as 
“ across  the  water,”  “ this,”  and  “ the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,”  are  to  English  ears.  In  one  sense 
indeed,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  12). 
In  reality,  it  was  the  long  serpentine  vine,  Bailing 
over  the  ground  from  N.  to  S.,  round  which  the 
whole  family  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  clustered. 
Four-fifths  of  their  number — nine  tribes  and  a half 
— dwelt  on  the  W.  of  it,  and  one-fifth,  or  two 
tribes  and  a half,  on  the  E.  of  it,  with  the  Levites 
in  their  cities  equally  distributed  amongst  both, 
and  it  was  theirs  from  its  then  reputed  fountain- 
head to  its  exit  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Those  who 
lived  on  the  E.  of  it  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  on 
condition  of  assisting  their  brethren  in  their  con- 
quests on  the  W.  (Num.  xxxii.  20-33) ; and  those 
who  lived  on  the  W.  “ went  out  with  one  consent  ” 
when  their  countrymen  on  the  E.  were  threatened 
(1  Sam.  xi.  6-11).  The  great  altar  built  by  the 
children  of  Reuben,  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  was  designed 
as  a witness  of  this  intercommunion  and  mutual 
interest  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  In  fact,  unequal  as 
the  two  sections  were,  they  were  nevertheless  re- 
garded as  integral  parts  of  the  whole  land;  and 
thus  there  were  three  cities  of  refuge  for  the  man- 
slayer  appointed  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan ; and  there 
were  three  cities,  and  no  more,  on  the  W. — in  both 
cases  moreover  equi-distant  one  from  the  other 
(Num.  xxxv.  9-15;  Josh.  xx.  7-9;  Lewis,  Heb. 
Republ.  ii.  13).  When  these  territorial  divisions 
had  been  broken  up  in  the  captivities  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  sotne  of  the  “ coasts  beyond  Jordan”  seem 
to  have  been  retained  under  Judaea.  [Judaea.] 

II.  As  the  passage  which  is  supposed  to  speak 
of  “the  fountain  of  Daphne”  (Num.  xxxiv.  11, 
and  Patrick  ad  l.,  see  below)  is  by  no  means 
clear,  we  cannot  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  for  any 
information  respecting  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
What  Josephus  and  others  say  about  the  Jordan 
may  be  briefly  told.  Panium,  says  Josephus  (i.  e. 
the  sanctuary  of  Pan),  appears  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  ; whereas  it  has  a secret  passage  hither 
under  ground  from  Phiala,  as  it  is  called,  about 
120  stadia  distant  from  Caesarea,  on  the  road  to 
Trachonitis,  and  on  the  right  hand  side  of,  and  not 
far  from  the  road.  Being  a wheel-shaped  pool,  it 
is  rightly  called  Phiala  from  its  rotundity  (7 repi- 
Qepdas) ; yet  the  water  always  remains  there  'up 
to  the  brim,  neither  subsiding  nor  overflowing. 
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That  this  is  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan  was  first 
iiscovered  by  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis — for 
by  his  orders  chaff  was  cast  into  the  water  at 
Phiala,  and  it  was  taken  up  at  Panium.  Panium 
was  always  a lovely  spot ; but  the  embellishments 
of  Agrippa,  which  were  sumptuous,  added  greatly 
to  its  natural  charms  (from  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21,  §3  ; 
and  Ant.  xv.  10,  §3,  it  appears  that  the  temple 
there  was  due  to  Herod  the  Great).  It  is  from 
this  cave  at  all  events  that  the  Jordan  com- 
mences his  ostensible  course  above  ground ; tra- 
versing the  marshes  and  fens  of  Semechonitis  (L. 
Merom  or  Huleh),  and  then,  after  a course  of  120 
stadia,  passing  by  the  town  Julias,  and  intersecting 
the  lake  of  Genesareth,  winds  its  way  through  a 
considerable  wilderness,  till  it  finds  its  exit  in  the 
lake  Asphaltites  ( B.J . iii.  10,  §7).  Elsewhere  he 
somewhat  modifies  his  assertion  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  great  plain  [Jericho]  ; while 
on  the  physical  beauties  of  Genesareth,  the  palms 
and  figs,  olives  and  grapes,  that  flourished  round 
it,  and  the  fish  for  which  its  waters  were  far-famed, 
he  is  still  more  eloquent  (A.  J . iii.  10,  §8).  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  next  book  (iv.  1,  §1)  he  notices 
more  fountains  at  a place  called  Daphne  (still  Dif- 
neh,  see  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.,  vol.  iii.  p.  393,  note), 
immediately  under  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf, 
which  he  calls  the  sources  of  the  little,  and 
its  communication  with  the  great,  Jordan  (comp. 
Ant:  i.  10,  §1,  v.  3,  §1,  and  viii.  8,  §4).  While  Jo- 
sephus dilates  upon  its  sources,  Pausanias,  who  had 
visited  the  Jordan,  dilates  upon  its  extraordinary 
disappearance.  He  cannot  get  over  its  losing  itself 
in  the  Dead  Sea  ; and  compares  it  to  the  submarine 
course  of  the  Alpheus  from  Greece  to  Sicily  (lib.  v. 
7,  4,  ed.  Dmdorf.)  Pliny  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  Jordan  instinctively  shrinks  from  entering 
that  dread  lake,  by  which  it  is  swallowed  up.  On 
the  other  hand  Pliny  attributes  its  rise  to  the 
fountain  of  Paneas,  from  which  he  adds  Caesarea 
was  surnamed  ( Nat . H.  v 15,).  Lastly  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  aromatic  reeds  and  rushes,  and  even 
balsam,  that  grew  on  the  shores  and  marshes  round 
Genesareth  ; but  can  he  be  believed  when  he  asserts 
that  the  Aradians  and  others  were  in  the  habit  of 
sailing  up  Jordan  with  cargo ? (xvi.  2,  16.)  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  during  the  first 
days  of  the  empire,  when  there  were  boats  in  abun- 
dance upon  Genesareth  (John  vi.  22-24). 

III.  Among  the  latest  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored and  afterwards  written  upon  the  course  or 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  are  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles 
( Journal  of  Trao.),  Dr.  Robinson,  Lieut.  Lynch  and 
party  (. Narrat . and  Off.  Rep.'),  Capt.  Newbold 
{Journal  of  R.  Asiat.  8.,  vol.  xvi.p.  8,  et  seq.),  Rev. 
W.  Thompson  {Bibl.  Sac.,  vol.  iii.  p.  184,  et  seq.), 
and  Professor  Stanley.  While  making  our  best  ac- 
knowledgments to  these  writers  for  what  is  contained 
in  the  following  summary,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  offering  one  or  two  criticisms  where  personal  in- 
spection constrains  our  demurring  to  their  conclu- 
sions. According  to  the  older  commentators  “ Dan  ” 
was  a stream  that  rose  in  a fountain  called  Phiala, 
in  the  district  called  Panium,  and  among  the  roots 
of  Lebanon  ; then  after  a subterraneous  course,  re- 
appeared near  the  town  called  Paneas,  Dan,  or 
Caesarea  Philippi,  where  it  was  joined  by  a small 
stream  called  “ Jor;”  and  henceforth  united  both 
names  in  one — Jordan  {Corn,  a Lap.  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
22).  But  it  has  been  well  observed  that  the  He- 
brew word  j'jJT,  Jarden,  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  name  Dan ; and  also  that  the  river  had 
VOL.  I. 
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borne  that  name  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  and 
from  the  days  of  Job,  at  least  five  centuries  before 
the  name  of  Dan  was  given  to  the  city  at  its 
source  (Robinson,  iii.  412).  It  should  be  added 
that  the  number  of  streams  meeting  at  or  about 
Banias  very  far  exceeds  two. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  one  and  all  of  the  foregoing 
travellers— not  one  of  them  dwells  upon  the  pheno- 
menon that  from  the  village  of  Hashbeiya  on  the 
N.W.  to  the  village  of  Sliib'a  on  the  N.E.  of  Ba- 
nias, the  entire  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  alive  with 
bursting  fountains  and  gushing  sti earns,  every  one 
of  which,  great  or  small,  finds  its  way  sooner  or 
later  into  the  swamp  between  Banias  and  lake 
Huleh,  and  eventually  becomes  part  of  the  Jordan. 
Incidentally  this  of  course  comes  out;  but  surely 
this,  and  not  those  three  prime  sources  exclusively,  to 
which  Captain  Newbold  has  most  justly  added  a 4th, 
passed  over  without  a word  by  the  rest — should  be 
made  the  prominent  feature  of  that  charmed  locality. 
The  fact  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Irby 
and  Mangles,  he  is  the  only  traveller  of  them  all 
who  has  in  any  degree  explored  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
slope ; the  route  of  the  others  being  from  Banias 
to  Hashbeiya  on  the  western  side.  Then  again  all 
have  travelled  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  or 
June — that  is,  before  the  melting  of  the  snows  had 
ceased  to  have  influence — except  Messrs.  Irby  and 
Mangles,  whose  scanty  notices  were  made  in  Fe- 
bruary, or  just  after  the  heavy  rains.  Whereas  in 
order  to  be  able  to  decide  to  which  of  those  sources 
Jordan  is  most  indebted,  the  latter  end  of  October, 
the  end  of  the  dry  season,  and  just  before  the  rains 
set  in — when  none  but  streams  possessed  of  inhe- 
rent vitality  are  in  existence — should  have  been 
chosen.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  those  time- 
honoured  parent  springs — the  noble  fountain  (of 
Daphne)  under  the  Tell,  or  hill  of  Dan  ( Tell-el- 
KMy),  which  “gushes  out  all  at  once  a beautiful 
river  of  delicious  water”  in  the  midst  of  verdure 
and  welcome  shade ; still  less,  that  magnificent 
“ burst  of  water  out  of  the  low  slope”  in  front  of 
the  picturesque  cave  of  Banias,  inscriptions  in  the 
niches  of  which  still  testify  to  the  deity  that  was 
once  worshipped  there,  and  to  the  royal  munificence 
that  adorned  his  shrine.  Travellers  nevertheless 
who  have  seen  Clitumnus  (and  to  read  of  it  in 
Pliny,  Ep.  lib.  viii.  8,  is  almost  to  see),  Vaucluse, 
or  even  Holywell  in  N.  Wales,  will  have  seen 
something  of  the  kind.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
“ the  bold  perpendicular  rock  ” near  Hashbeiya, 
“ from  beneath  which,”  wre  are  told,  “ the  river- 
gushes  copious,  translucent,  and  cool,  in  two  rect- 
angular streams,  one  to  the  N.E.,  and  the  other  to 
the  N.W.  ?”  for  if  this  source,  being  the  most 
distant  of  all,  may  “ claim  in  a strictly  scientific 
sense  to  be  the  parent  stream  of  the  whole  valley,” 
then  let  us  be  prepared  on  the  same  principle  to 
trace  the  Mississippi  back  to  the  Missouri.  Besides, 
Captain  Newbold — and  we  can  here  vouch  for  his 
statement — has  detected  a 4th  source,  which  ac- 
cording to  tne  Arabs,  is  never  dry,  in  what  Mr. 
Thompson  1 astily  dismisses  as  the  mountain-torrent 
Wady  el-Rid,  and  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  as  a 
“ rivulet;”  but  which  the  Captain  appears  to  have 
followed  t<  the  springs  called  Esh-Shar,  though 
we  must  arid,  that  its  sources,  according  to  our  im- 
pression, lie  considerably  more  to  the  N.  [t  runs 
past  the  ruined  walls  and  forts  of  Banias  on  the 
S.E.  Nobody  that  has  seen  its  dizzy  cataracts  in 
the  month  of  April,  or  its  deep-rock-hewn  bed  at 
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all  other  seasons,  can  speak  lightly  of  it ; though 
it  is  naturally  lost  upon  all  those  who  quit  B&nias 
for  the  N.W. 

Again,  we  make  bold  to  say,  that  the  Phial  a of 
Josephus  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Any  lake 
would  have  been  called  Phiala  by  the  Greeks  that 
bore  that  shape  (Reland,  Palest.  41 ; comp.  Hoff- 
man’s Lex.  Univ.  s.  v. ; if  we  mistake  not,  the  lake 
of  Delos  is  a further  instance).  But  Birket  er 
Ram , or  the  alleged  Phiala,  lying  to  the  S.E.  of, 
and  at  some  distance  from,  the  cave  of  Banias,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  story  of  Josephus  should 
be  voted  absurd ; for  he  is  thus  made  to  say  seri- 
ously, what  even  to  a tragic  poet  was  the  climax 
of  impossibilities  (Eur.  Med.  410),  that  “ the 
fountains  of  sacred  streams  flow  backwards,”  or 
uphill.  The  Arabs  doubtless  heard  of  the  story  of 
the  chaff  through  some  dragoman,  who  heard  it 
from  his  masters ; but  the  direction  of  Shib'a — 
‘ six  hours  higher  up  the  southern  declivity  of 
Mount  Heraion,”  and  therefore  to  the  N.E.  of 
Banias— is  beyond  doubt  the  true  one,  as  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Reland  (ibid.,  and  see  his  Map)  for 
the  site  of  the  lake.  According  to  Lynch,  “a  very 
large  fountain  issuing  from  the  base  of  a high 
rock,”  exists  there  {Off.  Rep.  112).  Lastly,  the 
actual  description  given  by  Captain  Newbold  of  the 
lake  Merj  el  Man,  “ 3 hrs.  E.  10°  N.  from  Banias,” 
proves,  at  all  events,  that  there  is  one  circular  lake, 
besides  Birket  er  Ram,  in  those  regions,  and  in  the 
very  direction  indicated  by  the  historian.  We  can- 
not help,  therefore,  entertaining  a suspicion  that 
Merj  el  Man  will  turn  out  to  be  the  true  Phiala. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Thompson  had  stated  that  “ the 
Hashbeiya,  when  it  reaches  the  L.  Hftleh,  has  been 
immensely  enlarged  by  the  waters  from  the  great 
fountains  of  Banias,  Tell-el  Kady,  el  Mellahah, 
Derakit  or  Belat”  (both  on  the  western  side  of 
the  plain)  “ and  innumerable  other  springs.”  Cap- 
tain Newbold,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  whether  such  a junction  took  place,  or 
not,  before  they  enter  the  lake  (p.  15).  His  Arabs 
strongly  maintained  the  negative.  It  was  reserved 
for  Dr.  Robinson  in  1852  to  settle  the  question  of 
their  previous  junction,  which  according  to  him 
may  be  witnessed  one-third  of  a mile  N.  of  Tell 
Sheikh  Yusuf:  so  that  they  enter  Huleh,  as  they 
depart  from  it,  in  one  united  stream  (vol.  iii.  395). 
Its  passage  through  and  from  Genesareth  is  that  of 
uninterrupted  unity.  But  that  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  do  not  condescend  to  mingle  in  any  sense 
with  those  of  the  lake,  is  as  true  as  that  the  Rhone 
and  the  lake  of  Geneva  never  embrace.  Any 
comparison  between  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  as  a 
fertilizer,  or  as  a beverage,  with  those  of  the  Nile, 
would  be  no  less  unreal ; while  from  the  immense 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  they  contain, 
the  former  decompose  with  a rapidity  perfectly  mar- 
vellous when  kept.  Travellers,  therefore,  who  are 
desirous  of  preserving  them,  will  do  well  to  go  to 
the  fountain-heads  for  their  supply.  There  alone 
they  sparkle  and  look  inviting. 

“ The  Jordan  enters  Genesareth  about  two  miles 
below  the  ruiqs  of  the  ancient  city  Julias,  or  the 
Bethsaida  of  Gaulonitis,  which  lay  upon  its  eastern 
bank.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  70  feet  wide,  a 
lazy  turbid  stream,  flowing  between  low  alluvial 
banks.  There  are  several  bars  not  far  from  its 
mouth  where  it  can  be  forded.  . . . From  the  site 
of  Bethsaida  to  Jisr  Bendt  Ya’kob  is  about  six 
miles.  7'he  Jordan  here  rushes  along,  a foaming 
torrent  (much  of  course  depending  on  the  season 
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when  it  is  visited),  through  a narrow  winding 
ravine,  shut  in  by  high  precipitous  banks.  Above 
the  bridge  the  current  is  less  rapid  and  the  banks 
are  lower.  The  whole  distance  from  the  lake  el- 
Hflleh  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias  is  nearly  nine  miles, 
and  the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  600  feet  ” (Porter’s 
Handbook,  part  ii.  p.  426-7 ; comp.  Stanley’s  S.  8f  P. 
p.  364,  note  1,  2nd  ed. 

The  two  principal  features  in  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  are  its  descent  and  its  sinuosity.  From  its 
fountain-heads  to  the  point  where  it  is  lost  to 
nature,  it  rushes  down  one  continuous  inclined 
plane,  only  broken  by  a series  of  rapids  or  preci- 
pitous falls.  Between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  Lieutenant  Lynch  passed  down  27  rapids 
which  he  calls  threatening ; besides  a great  many 
more  of  lesser  magnitude.  According  to  the  com- 
putations which  were  then  made,  the  descent  of  the 
Jordan  in  each  mile  was  about  11 ’8  English  feet; 
the  depression  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  653*3 ; and  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea  1316*7  (Robinson,  i.  612,  note  xxx.). 
Thus  “ the  Descender  ” may  be  said  to  have  fairly 
earned  his  name.  Its  sinuosity  is  not  so  remark- 
able in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Lieutenant 
Lynch  would  regard  the  two  phenomena  in  the  light 
of  cause  and  effect.  “ The  great  secret,”  he  says,  “ of 
the  depression  between  lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  In 
a space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4 or  5 miles  of 
longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles” 
{Off.  Letter,  p.  265  of  Narrat.j.  During  the  whole 
passage  of  8J  days,  the  time  which  it  took  his  boats 
to  reach  the  Dead  Sea  from  Genesareth,  only  one 
straight  reach  of  any  length,  about  midway  between 
them,  i.  e.  on  the  4th  day,  is  noticed.  The  rate  of 
stream  seems  to  have  varied  with  its  relative  width 
and  depth.  The  greatest  width  mentioned  was 
180  yards,  the  point  where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea. 
Here  it  was  only  3 feet  deep.  On  the  6th  day  the 
width  in  one  place  was  80  yards,  and  the  depth 
only  2 feet ; while  the  current  on  the  whole  varied 
from  2 to  8 knots.  On  the  5th  day  the  width  was 
70  yards,  with  a current  of  2 knots,  or  30  yards 
with  a current  of  6 knots. 

The  only  living  tributaries  to  the  Jordan  noticed 
particularly  below  Genesareth  were  the  Yarmuk 
(Hieromax)  and  the  Zerka  (Jabbok).  The  mouth 
of  the  former  of  these  was  passed  on  the  3rd  day, 
40  yards  wide,  with  moderate  current ; while  the 
latter,  whose  course  became  visible  on  the  7th  day, 
was,  on  the  8th  day,  discovered  to  have  two  distinct 
outlets  into  the  main  stream,  one  of  which  was  then 
dry.  Older  writers  had  distinguished  two  beds  and 
banks  of  the  Jordan ; the  first,  that  occupied  by 
the  river  in  its  normal  state  ; the  second,  comprising 
the  space  which  it  occupied  during  its  swelling  or 
overflow  (Mai'tiniere,  Diet.  Geograph,  s.  v.).  Simi- 
larly Lieutenant  Lynch  has  remarked,  “ There  are 
evidently  two  terraces  to  the  Jordan,  and  through 
the  lowest  one  the  river  runs  its  serpentine  course. 
From  the  stream,  above  the  immediate  banks,  there 
is,  on  each  side,  a singular  terrace  of  low  hills,  like 
truncated  cones,  which  is  the  bluff  terminus  of  an 
extended  table-land,  reaching  quite  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Hauran  on  the  E.,  and  the  high  hills  on 
the  western  side”  ( Narrat .,  April  13,  and  comp, 
what  Capt.  Newbold  says,  p.  22).  There  are  no 
bridges  over  Jordan  to  which  an  earlier  date  has 
been  assigned  than  that  of  the  Roman  occupation ; 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  Roman  roads  in  different 
parts  of  the  country — -between  Ndbulus  and  Beisan 
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. ror  instance — that  may  well  have  crossed  by  these 
bridges.  The  Saracens  afterwards  added  to  their 
number,  or  restored  those  which  they  found  in 
ruins.  Thus  the  bridge  called  el  Ghujan  over  the 
Hashbeiya,  has  two  pointed  arches  and  one  round 
(New bold,  p.  13),  while  the  entire  architecture  of 
the  Jisr  Benat  Ya'kob  (of  the  daughters  of  Jacob), 
2£  miles  to  the  S.  of  L.  Htxleh,  as  well  as  of  the 
khan  adjacent  to  it  on  the  eastern  side,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  Saracenic  (ibid.*  p.  20).  A Roman 
bridge  of  ten  arches,  Jisr  Semakh,  spans  the  Jordan 
near  the  village  bearing  that  name,  and  was  doubt- 
less on  the  route  from  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  to 
Gadara  and  Decapolis  (ibid.,  p.  21,  Irby,  p.  90). 
Lastly,  the  bridge  of  Mejamieh,  which  crosses  the 
Jordan  about  six  miles  from  the  lake  of  Genesareth, 
was  Saracenic  ; while  that  near  the  ford  Ddmieh  was 
more  Roman  (Newbold,  p.  20,  and  Lynch,  Narr., 
April  16). 

Turning  from  these  artificial  constructions  to  the 
old  bridges  of  nature — the  fords,  we  find  a remark- 
able, yet  perfectly  independent  concurrence  between 
the  narrative  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  what  has 
been  asserted  previously  respecting  the  fords  or  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  indeed  affirm  that 
the  localities  fit  into  each  other  like  the  pieces  of  a 
puzzle.  Yet  still  it  is  no  slight  coincidence  that  no 
more  than  three,  or  at  most  four  regular  fords  should 
have  been  set  down  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Ame- 
* rican  expedition.  The  two  first  occur  on  the  same 
day  within  a few  hours  of  each  other,  and  are  called 
respectively  Wacabes  and  Sukvm  {Off.  Rep.  pp.  25 
and  26).  Eighteen  miles  E.  by  N.  of  the  last  of 
these  were  the  ruins  of  Jerash  (which  our  authority 
confounds  with  Pella),  exactly  in  a line  with  which 
is  placed  the  site  of  Succoth,  or  Sakut,  in  the  map 
of  Dr.  Robinson  ; though  he  admits  that  arguments 
are  not  wanting  for  placing  it  some  way  to  the  S. 
(vol.  iii.  p.  310).  The  next  ford  is  passed  the  fol- 
lowing, or  the  7th  day,  the  ford  of  Damieh,  as  it 
*s  called,  opposite  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Wady  Zerka,  some  miles  above  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Jordan,  and  where  the  road  from 
Nubulus  to  es-Salt  crossed.  Could  we  ascertain 
the  true  site  of  Succoth,  we  might  be  better  able  to 
decide  which  of  these  two  fords  answered  best  to 
the  Beth-barah  of  the  Old  Test.,  or  Bethabara  of  the 
New;  and  then  Aenon  might  be  the  ford,  or  one  of 
the  two  fords,  to  the  N.  of  it.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ford  Sukwa 
is  represented  as  the  dreariest  wild  imaginable — 
fearful  solitude  and  monotony  {Narr.,  April  15). 
That  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  forded  the  Jordan 
near  Tarichea  was  probably  due  to  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Roman  bridge  ; on  the  contrary,  where  they 
forded  it  on  horseback,  1|  hr.  from  Beisan,  Lynch 
found  the  water  between  5 and  6 feet  deep. 

The  ford  el-Mashra'a  over  against  Jericho  was 
the  last  ford  put  upon  record,  and  it  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  lengthened  notice.  Here  tradi- 
tion has  chosen  to  combine  the  passage  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Joshua  with  the  baptism  of  our  Lord — 
a more  distant  ford  would  have  been  found  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  Jerusalem  pilgrims  ; and  here 
accordingly,  three  miles  below  the  ruined  convent  of 
St.  John — in  honour  of  these  events — the  annual 
bathing  of  the  Oriental  pilgrims  takes  place;  of 
which  Professor  Stanlev  has  given  a lively  picture 
{S.  $ P.  p.  314-16  ; comp.  Off.  Rep.  p.  29,  30). 

We  have  observed  that  not  a single  city  ever 
crowned  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Still  Bethshan 
and  Jericho  to  the  W.,  Gerasa,  Pella,  and  Gadara  to 
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the  E.  of  it,  were  important  cities,  and  caused  a good 
deal  of  traffic  between  the  two  opposite  banks. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  Egyptian  sultans,  the  bridge 
of  the  Daughters  of  Jacob  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  high-roads  to  Damascus.  Another  road  to  Da- 
mascus was  from  Nabulus  through  Beisan,  and  was 
brought  over  by  the  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yermuk.  The  sites  of  these  cities,  with  their  history, 
are  discussed  under  their  respective  names ; and  for 
the  same  reason  we  abstain  from  going  deeply  into 
the  physical  features  of  the  Jordan,  or  of  the  Ghor, 
for  these  will  be  treated  of  more  at  large  under  the 
general  head  of  Palestine.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
therefore  to  the  most  cursory  notice.  As  there  were 
slime-pits,  or  pits  of  bitumen,  and  salt-pits  (Gen.  xi. 
3 ; Zeph.  ii.  9)  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  on  the  extreme 
south,  so  Mr.  Thompson  speaks  of  bitumen  wells 
20  minutes  from  the  bridge  over  the  Hashbeiya  on 
the  extreme  north  ; while  Ain-el  Mellaliah  above 
L.  Huleh,  is  emphatically  “ the  fountain  of  the 
salt  works”  (Lynch’s  Narrat.,  p.  470).  Thermal 
springs  a,re  frequent  about  the  lake  of  Tiberias; 
the  most  celebrated,  below  the  town  bearing  that 
name  (Robinson,  ii.  384,  5)  ; some  near  Emmaus 
(Lynch,  467),  some  near  Magdala,  and  some  not 
far  from  Gadara  (Irby,  90,  1).  The  hill  of  Dan 
is  said  to  be  an  extinct  crater,  and  masses  of  volcanic 
rock  and  tufa  are  noticed  by  Lynch,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yermak  {Narrat.,  April  12).  Dark 
basalt  is  the  characteristic  of  the  rocks  in  the  upper 
stage  ; trap,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomeiate, 
in  the  lower.  On  the  2nd  day  of  the  passage  a 
bank  of  fuller’s-earth  was  observed. 

How  far  the  Jordan  in  olden  time  was  ever  a 
zone  of  cultivation,  like  the  Nile,  is  uncertain. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
L.  Huleh,  the  hand  of  man  may  be  said  to  have 
disappeared  from  its  banks.  The  genuine  Arab  is 
a nomad  by  nature,  and  contemns  agriculture. 
There,  however,  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  month  of 
May,  found  the  land  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake;  and  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
sesame,  and  rice  rewarded  the  husbandman.  Horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep — all  belonging  to  the  Ghawarineh 
tribe — fattened  on  the  rich  pasture ; and  large  herds 
of  black  buffaloes  luxuriated  in  the  streams  and  in 
the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes  (vol.  iii.  p.  396). 
These  are  doubtless  lineal  descendants  of  the  “ fat 
bulls  of  Bashan ;”  as  the  “oaks  of.Bashan” 
are  still  the  magnificent  staple  tree  of  those 
regions.  Cultivation  degenerates  as  we  advance 
southwards.  Corn-fields  wave  round  Genesareth 
on  the  W.,  and  the  palm  and  vine,  fig  and  pome- 
granate, are  still  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Melons 
grown  on  its  shores  are  of  great  size  and  much 
esteemed.  Pink  oleanders,  and  a rose-coloured  spe- 
cies of  hollyhock,  in  great  profusion,  wait  upon 
every  approach  to  a rill  or  spring.  These  gems  of 
nature  reappear  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Jordan. 
There  the  purple  thistle,  the  bright  yellow  mari- 
gold, and  scarlet  anemone, . saluted  the  adventurers 
of  the  New  World:  the  laurestinus  and  oleander, 
cedar  and  arbutus,  willow  and  tamarisk,  accompa- 
nied them  on  their  route.  As  the  climate  became 
more  tropical,  and  the  lower  Ghor  was  entered, 
large  ghurrah  trees,  like  the  aspen,  with  silvery 
foliage,  overhung  them  ; and  the  cane,  frequently 
impenetrable,  and  now  in  blossom,  “ was  ever  at  the 
water’s  edge.”  Only  once  during  the  whole  voyage, 
on  the  4th  day,  were  patches  of  wheat  and  barley 
visible ; but  the  hand  that  had  sowed  them  lived 
far  away.  As  Jeremiah  in  the  O.  T..  and  St.  Je- 
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rome  and  Phocas  (see  Reland  as  above)  among  Chris- 
tian pilgrims,  had  spoken  of  the  Jordan  as  the 
resort  of  lions,  so  tracks  of  tigers,  wild  boars,  and 
the  like,  presented  themselves  from  time  to  time  to 
these  explorers.  Flocks  of  wild  ducks,  of  cranes,  of 
pigeons,  and  of  swallows,  were  scared  by  their  ap- 
proach ; and  a specimen  of  the  bulbul,  or  Syrian 
nightingale,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  sceneiy 
throughout  was  not  inspiring — it  was  of  a subdued 
character  when  they  started ; profoundly  gloomy 
and  dreary  near  lord  Sukwa ; and  then  utterly 
sterile  just  before  they  reached  Jericho.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  Arab  tribes — so  savage,  as  scarce 
to  be  considered  exceptions — humanity  had  become 
extinct  on  its  banks. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  our  subject  without  ex- 
pressing our  warmest  thanks  to  our  Transatlantic 
brethren.  It  was  not  enough  that  Dr.  Robinson 
should  have  eclipsed  all  other  writers  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  his  noble  work  upon  Palestine ; but 
that  a nation  from  the  extreme  W. — from  a conti- 
nent utterly  unknown  to  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment— should  have  been  the  first  to  accomplish  the 
navigation  of  that  sacred  river,  which  has  been 
before  the  world  so  prominently  for  nearly  4000 
years ; this  is  a fact  which  surely  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  by  any  writer  on  the  Jordan  in  silence, 
or  uncommemorated.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JO'RIBAS  (’Iwpi&os:  Joribus  = Jarib  (1  Esd. 

viii.  44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

JO'RIBUS  Clcopifios : Joribus)  = Jarib  (1  Esd. 

ix.  19 ; comp.  Ezr.  x.  18). 

JO'RIM  ('Iwpef/t),  son  of  Matthat,  in  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29),  in  the  13th  generation 
from  David  inclusive ; about  contemporary,  there- 
fore, with  Ahaz.  The  form  of  the  name  is  ano- 
malous, and  should  probably  be  either  Joram  or 
Joiarim.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOR'KOAM  (Di^jp*)' : 'letcXav  ; Alex.  ’I ep- 
Kadv : Jercaam ),  either  a descendant  of  Caleb  the 
son  of  Hezron,  through  Hebron,  or,  as  Jarchi  says, 
the  name  of  a place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which 
Raham  was  prince  (1  Chr.  ii.  44).  It  was  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  Jerome 
gives  it  in  the  form  Jerchaam  ( Quaest . Hebr.  in 
Paral.). 

JO'SABAD.  1.  CnjV:  ’lo>a£afide ; Alex. 

lou(afidb  ; Cod.  Fred.  Aug.  ’Io>(a/3a/3  : Jezabad .) 
Properly  Jozabad,  the  Gederathite,  one  of  the 
hardy  warriors  of  Benjamin  who  left  Saul  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  David  during  his  residence  among 
the  Philistines  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

2.  (T«£a/35Js;  Alex.  Taxra£5Js:  Josadus)  = 
Jozabad,  son  of  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  viii. 
63 ; comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

3.  (Alex.  ’fl£aj8a5os:  Zdbdias),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).  [Zabbaj.] 


a According  to  the  order  of  the  narrative,  Rachel’s 
death  preceded  the  selling  of  Joseph ; it  is  unlikely 
that  1 7 years  should  have  elapsed  between  the  birth  of 
Joseph  and  that  of  Benjamin ; and  as  Benjamin  had  ten 
sons  at  the  commg  into  Egypt  (xlvi.  21),  it  is  scarcely 
nrobable  that  he  was  horn  no  more  than  22  years 
before.  There  is  moreover  no  mention  of  Rachel 
besides  the  allusion  in  the  speech  of  Judah  to  Joseph, 
quoted  above  (xliv.  20),  in  the  whole  subsequent  nar- 
rative, until  dying  Jacob,  when  he  blesses  Ephraim 
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JO'SAPHAT  (’laxrcMpdr  : Josaphat)  =■  Jeho 
shaphat  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  8). 

JOSAPH'IAS  (’I w(ra<plas : Josaphias)  = Jo- 
SIPHIAH  (1  Esd.  viii.  36 ; comp.  Ezr.  viii.  10). 

JO'SEDEC  (’IaxreSe/c : Josedec ; Josedech)y 
1 Esd.  v.  5,  48,  56  ; vi.  2 ; ix.  19  ; Ecclus.  xlix. 
12  = Jehozadak  or  Jozadak,  the  father  of 
Jeshua,  whose  name  also  appears  as  Josedech 
(Hag.  i.  1). 

JO'SEPH  (Flpi' : ’Iour^:  Joseph ).  1.  The 

elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Jacob  by  Rachel.  Like  his 
brethren,  he  received  his  name  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth.  We  read  that  Rachel 
was  long  barren,  but  that  at  length  she  “ bare  a son ; 
and  said,  God  hath  taken  away  (F|Db{)  my  reproach : 
and  she  called  his  name  Joseph  (f]D*P);  saying, 
The  Lord  will  add  (Pip')  to  me  another  son”  (Gen. 
xxx.  23,  24)  ; a hope  fulfilled  in  the  birth  of  Ben- 
jamin (comp.  xxxv.  17).  This  passage  seems  to 
indicate  a double  etymology  (from  F]Dfc$  and 
5]D').  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  ex- 
planation, because  of  the  relation  of  the  taking 
away  the  reproach  to  the  expectation  of  another 
son.  Such  double  etymologies  are  probably  more 
common  in  Hebrew  names  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

The  date  of  Joseph’s  birth  relatively  to  that  of 
the  coming  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  is  fixed  by  the 
mention  that  he  was  thirty  years  old  when  he 
became  governor  of  Egypt  (xli.  46),  which  agrees 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  “ seventeen  years 
old”  (xxxvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  his  brethren 
sold  him.  He  was  therefore  born  about  39  years 
before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  and,  according  to  the 
chronology  which  we  hold  to  be  the  most  probable, 
B.C.  cir.  1906. 

After  Joseph’s  birth  he  is  first  mentioned  when 
a youth,  seventeen  years  old.  As  the  child  of 
Rachel,  and  “ son  of  his  old  age  ” (xxxvii.  3.), 
and  doubtless  also  tor  his  excellence  of  character, 
he  was  beloved  by  his  father  above  all  his  bre- 
thren. Probably  at  this  time  Rachel  was  already 
dead  and  Benjamin  but  an  infant,  Benjamin,  that 
other  “ child  of  his  old  age  ” (xliv.  20),  whom 
Jacob  afterwards  loved  as  all  that  remained  of 
Rachel  when  he  supposed  Joseph  dead — “ his  bro- 
ther is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother, 
and  his  father  loveth  him  ” (l.  c.).a  Jacob  at  this 
time  had  two  small  pieces  of  land  in  Canaan, 
Abraham’s  burving-place  at  Hebron  in  the  south, 
and  the  “ parcel  of  a field,  where  he  [Jacob]  had 
spread  his  tent”  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  at  Shechem  in 
the  north,  the  latter  being  probably,  from  its  price, 
the  lesser  of  the  two.  He  seems  then  to  have  stayed 
at  Hebron  with  the  aged  Isaac,  while  his  sons  kept 
his  flocks.  Joseph,  we  read,  brought  the  evil  report 
of  his  brethren  to  his  father,  and  they  hated  him 


and  Manasseh,  returns  to  the  thought  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  says,  “ And  as  for  me,  when  I came  from 
Padan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in 
the  way,  when  yet  [there  was]  but  a little  way  to 
come  unto  Ephrath  : and  I buried  her  there  in  the 
way  of  Ephrath  ; the  same  [is]  Beth-lehem  ” (xlviii. 
7).  Joseph’s  anxiety  in  Egypt  to  see  Benjamin  seems 
to  favour  the  idea  that  he  had  known  him  as  a child. 
When  Joseph  was  sold,  Benjamin  can,  however,  have 
only  been  very  young. 
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because  his  father  loved  him  more  than  them,  and 
had  shown  his  preference  by  making  him  a dress 

(D'DS  n3*n3)»  which  appears  to  have  been  a long 

tunic  with  sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  maidens  of 
the  richer  class.b  The  hatred  of  Joseph’s  brethren 
was  increased  by  his  telling  of  a dream  foreshowing 
that  they  would  bow  down  to  him,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  same  import. c It  is  re- 
markable that  thus  early  prophetic  dreams  appear 
in  Joseph’s  life.  This  part  of  the  history  (xxxvii. 
3-11)  may  perhaps  he  regarded  as  a retrospective 
introduction  to  the  narrative  of  the  great  crime  of 
the  envious  brethren.  They  had  gone  to  Shechem 
to  feed  the  flock  ; and  Joseph  was  sent  thither  from 
the  vale  of  Hebron  by  his  father  to  bring  him  word 
of  their  welfare  and  that  of  the  flock.  They  were 
not  at  Shechem,  but  were  gone  to  Dothan,  which 
appears  to  have  been  not  very  far  distant,  pasturing 
their  flock  like  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  wher- 
ever the  wild  country  (ver.  22)  was  unowned.  On 
Joseph’s  approach,  his  brethren,  except  Reuben, 
resolved  to  kill  him ; but  Reuben  saved  him,  per- 
suading them  to  cast  him  into  a dry  pit,  with  the 
intent  that  he  plight  restore  him  to  his  father. 
Accordingly,  when  Joseph  was  come,  they  stripped 
him  of  his  tunic  and  cast  him  into  the  pit,  “ and 
they  sat  down  to  eat  bread:  and  they  lifted  up 
their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a company  of 
Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels 
bearing  spicery  [?]  and  balm  and  gum  ladanum  [?], 
going  to  carry  [it]  down  to  Egypt”  (ver.  25). — 
In  passing  we  must  call  attention  to  the  interest 
of  this  early  notice  of  the  trade  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt. — The  Ishmeelites  are  also  called  Mi- 
dianites in  the  narrative : that  the  two  names  are 
used  interchangeably  is  evident  from  ver.  28 ; it 
must  therefore  be  supposed  that  one  of  them  is 
generic  ; the  caravan  “ came  from  Gilead  ” and 
brought  balm;d  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
the  merchants  to  have  been  Midianites,  and  that 


b The  name  of  this  dress  seems  to  signify  “ a tunic 
reaching  to  the  extremities.”  It  was  worn  by  David’s 
daughter  Tamar,  being  the  dress  of  “ the  king’s 
daughters  [that were]  virgins”  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18,  see  1 9). 
There  seems  no  reason  for  the  LXX.  rendering  xL™v 
noLKikos,  or  the  Yulg.  polymita,  except  that  it  is  very 
likely  that  such  a tunic  would  he  ornamented  with 
coloured  stripes,  or  embroidered.  The  richer  classes 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  wore  long  dresses  of 
white  linen.  The  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  re- 
presented on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  enemies  or 
tributaries,  wore  similar  dresses,  partly  coloured,  ge- 
nerally with  a stripe  round  the  skirts  and  the  borders 
of  the  sleeves. 

c From  Joseph’s  second  dream,  and  his  father’s 
rebuke,  it  might  be  inferred  that  Rachel  was  living 
at  the  time  that  he  dreamt  it.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  it  may  have  occurred  some  time  before  the  sell- 
ing of  Joseph,  and  been  interpreted  by  Jacob  of  Rachel, 
who  certainly  was  not  alive  at  its  fulfilment,  so  that 
it  could  not  apply  to  her.  Yet,  if  Leah  only  survived, 
Jacob  might  have  spoken  of  her  as  Joseph’s  mother. 
The  dream,  moreover,  indicates  eleven  brethren  be- 
sides the  father  and  mother  of  Joseph  : if  therefore 
Benjamin  were  already  born,  Rachel  must  have  been 
dead  : the  reference  is  therefore  more  probably  to 
Leah,  who  may  have  been  living  when  Jacob  went 
into  Egypt. 

d The  three  articles  of  commerce  carried  by  the 
caravan  we  have  rendered  spicery,  balm,  and  gum 
ladanum.  The  meaning  of  fifcOJ  is  extremely 
doubtful  : there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the 
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they  are  also  called  Ishmeelites  by  a kind  of  generic 
use  of  that  name.  Judah  suggested  to  his  brethren 
to  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmeelites,  appealing  at  once 
to  their  covetousness  and,  in  proposing  a less  cruel 
course  than  that  on  which  they  were  probably  still 
resolved,  to  what  remnant  of  brotherly  feeling 
they  may  still  have  had.  Accordingly  they  took 
Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him  “ for  twenty 
[shekels]  of  silver”  (ver.  28),  which  we  find  to 
have  been,  under  the  Law,  the  value  of  a male  from 
five  to  twenty  years  old  (Lev.  xxvii.  5).e  Pro- 
bably there  was  a constant  traffic  in  white  slaves, 
and  the  price,  according  to  the  unchangeableness  of 
eastern  customs,  long  remained  the  same.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  we  here  already  find  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham’s  concubines  oppressing  the 
lawful  heirs.  Reuben  was  absent,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  pit  was  greatly  distressed  at  not  finding 
Joseph.  His  brethren  pretended  to  Jacob  that  Jo- 
seph had  been  killed  by  some  wild  beast,  taking 
to  him  the  tunic  stained  with  a kid’s  blood,  while 
even  Reuben  forbore  to  tell  him  the  truth,  all 
speaking  constantly  of  the  lost  brother  as  though 
they  knew  not  what  had  befallen  him,  and  even  as 
dead.  “ And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sack- 
cloth upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many 
days.  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose 
up  to  comfort  him ; but  he  refused  to  be  comforted  ; 
and  he  said,  For  I will  go  down  unto  my  son 
mourning  into  the  grave.  Thus  his  father  wept  for 
him  ” (Gen.  xxxvii.  34,  35)J  Jacob’s  lamentation 
shows  that  he  knew  of  a future  state,  for  what 
comfort  would  he  have  in  going  into  his  own  grave 
when  he  thought  that  his  lost  son  had  been  torn 
by  wild  beasts  ? This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
we  should  certainly  understand  “ Hades  ” by  “ the 
grave,”  and  may  translate,  “ For  I will  go  down 
unto  my  son  mourning  to  Hades.”  g 

The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  Potiphar, 
“ an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  executioners, 
an  Egyptian”  (xxxix.  1 ; comp,  xxxvii.  36).h  We 


renderings  of  the  LXX.  Ov/x icxfxa  and  the  Yulg. 
aromata,  and  the  eongruity  of  their  meaning  with 
that  of  the  name  of  the  second  article.  As  to  the 
lH¥,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a kind  of  halm, 
although  its  exact  kind  is  difficult  to  determine.  The 
meaning  of  is  not  certain  : perhaps  gum  ladanum 
is  a not  improbable  conjecture. 

e Kalisch  remarks  (ad  loc .)  that  twenty  shekels 
was  “ a price  less  than  that  ordinarily  paid  for  a 
Hebrew  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  32  ; Lev.  xxvii.  5).”  The 
former  reference  is  to  the  fine  to  be  paid,  thirty 
shekels  of  silver,  to  the  owner  of  a slave,  male  or 
female,  gored  to  death  by  an  ox : the  latter  dis- 
proves his  assertion. — The  payment  must  have  been 
by  weight,  since  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
coined  money  was  known  at  this  remote  period. 
[Money.] 

f The  daughters  here  mentioned  were  probably  the 
wives  of  Jacob’s  sons  : he  seems  to  have  had  but  one 
daughter  ; and  if  he  had  many  granddaughters,  few 
would  have  been  born  thus  early. 

e For  this  interesting  inference  we  are  indebted  to  t 
Dr.  Marks.  On  the  knowledge  of  the  future  state 
among  the  Israelites  during  and  after  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  see  art.  Egypt. 

h The  word  D'“1D,  which  we  have  rendered 
“ officer,”  with  the  A.  V.,  properly  means  “eunuch,” 
as  explained  in  the  margin,  although  it  is  also  used 
in  the  Bible  in  the  former  sense  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.). 
Potiphar’s  office  would  scarcely  have  been  given  to  a 
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have  probably  no  right  to  infer,  as  Gesenius  has 

done  (T/t<?s.  s.  v.)  H3D),  that  by  the  executioners 

we  are  to  understand  the  same  as  the  king’s  guard 
or  body-guard.'  This  may  be  the  case  when  the 
Chaldeans  are  spoken  of,  for  the  immediate  infliction 
of  punishment  under  the  very  eye  of  the  sovereign 
was  always  usual  both  with  Shemites  and  Tatars, 
as  a part  of  their  system  of  investing  the  regal 
power  with  terror  ; but  the  more  refined  Egyptians 
and  their  responsible  kings  do  not  seem  to  have 
practised  a custom  which  nothing  but  necessity 
could  render  tolerable.  That  in  this  case  the  title 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  is  evident  from  the  control 
exercised  by  Potiphar  over  the  king’s  prison  (xxxix. 
20),  and  from  the  fact  that  this  prison  is  afterwards 
shown  to  have  been  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of 
the  executioners,  that  officer  then  being  doubtless 
a successor  of  Potiphar  (xl.  3,  4).  The  name 
Potiphar  is  written  in  hieroglyphics  Pet-pa -ra  or 
PET-P-RA,  and  signifies  “belonging  to  Ra”  (the 
sun).  It  occurs  again,  with  a slightly  different 
orthography,  Poti-pherah,  as  the  name  of  Joseph’s 
father-in-law,  priest  or  prince  of  On.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  as  Ra  was  the  chief  divinity  of  On, 
or  Heliopolis,  it  is  an  interesting  undesigned  coin- 
cidence that  the  latter  should  bear  a name  indicat- 
ing devotion  to  Ra.  [Potiphar.] 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  a careful  compa- 
rison of  evidence  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that, 
at  the  time  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt, 
the  country  was  not  united  under  the  rule  of  a 
single  native  line,  but  governed  by  several  dynasties, 
of  which  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  of  Shepherd  Kings, 
was  the  predominant  line,  the  rest  being  tributary 
to  it.  The  absolute  dominions  of  this  dynasty  lay 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  it  would  therefore  always  be 
most  connected  with  Palestine  The  manners  de- 
scribed are  Egyptian,  although  there  is  apparently 
an  occasional  slight  tinge  of  Shemitism.  The  date 
of  Joseph’s  arrival  we  should  consider  B.c.  cir. 
1890.  [Egypt:  Chronology.] 

In  Egypt,  the  second  period  of  Joseph’s  life 
begins.  As  a child  he  had  been  a true  son,  and 
withstood  the  evil  example  of  his  brethren.  He 
is  now  to  serve  a strange  master  in  the  hard  state 
of  slavery,  and  his  virtue  will  be  put  to  a severer 
proof  than  it  had  yet  sustained.  Joseph  prospered 
in  the  house  of  the  Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  God 
blessed  him,  and  pleased  with  his  good  service,  “ set 
him  over  his  house,  and  all  [that]  he  had  he  gave 
into  his  hand”  (xxxix.  4,  comp.  5).  He  was  placed 
over  all  his  master’s  property  with  perfect  trust,  and 
“ the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian’s  house  for  Joseph’s 
sake  ” [ver.  5).  The  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs  bring  vividly  before  us 
the  daily  life  and  duties  of  Joseph.  The  property 
of  great  men  is  shown  to  have  been  managed  by 
scribes,  who  exercised  a most  methodical  and  minute 
supervision  over  all  the  operations  of  agriculture, 
gardening,  the  keeping  of  live  stock,  and  fishing. 
Every  product  was  carefully  registered  to  check 
the  dishonesty  of  the  labourers,  who  in  Egypt  have 
always  been  famous  in  this  respect.  Probably  in 
‘ no  country  was  farming  ever  more  systematic.  Jo- 
seph’s previous  knowledge  of  tending  flocks,  and 


eunuch,  and  there  is,  we  believe,  no  evidence  that 
there  were  such  in  the  Egyptian  courts  in  ancient 
limes.  This  very  word  first  occurs  in  hieroglyphics, 
written  sars,  as  a title  of  Persian  functionaries,  in 
mscriutions  of  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominion. 
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perhaps  of  husbandly,  and  his  truthful  character, 
exactly  fitted  him  for  the  post  of  overseer.  How 
long  he  filled  it  we  are  not  told.  “ Joseph  was 
fair  of  form  and  fair  in  appearance  ” (xxxix.  6). 
His  master’s  wife,  with  the  well-known  profligacy 
of  the  Egyptian  women,  tempted  him,  aud  failing, 
charged  him  with  the  crime  she  would  have  made 
him  commit.  Potiphar,  incensed  against  Joseph, 
cast  him  into  prison.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
from  the  lowness  of  the  morals  of  the  Egyptians  in 
practice,  that  the  sin  of  unfaithfulness  in  a wife 
was  not  ranked  among  the  heaviest  vices.  The 
punishment  of  adultd'ers  was  severe,  and  a moral 
tale  recently  interpreted,  “ The  Two  Brothers ,” 
is  founded  upon  a case  nearly  resembling  that  of 
Joseph.  It  has,  indeed,  been  imagined  that  this 
story  was  based  upon  the  trial  of  Joseph,  and 
as  it  was  written  for  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  a later  period,  there  is  some  reason  in 
the  idea  that  the  virtue  of  one  who  had  held  so 
high  a position  as  Joseph  might  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  were  this  part  of  his  history 
well-known  to  the  priests,  which,  however,  is  not 
likely.  This  incident,  moreover,  is  not  so  remark- 
able as  to  justify  great  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
similarity  to  it  of  the  main  event  of  a moral  tale. 
The  story  of  Bellerophon  might  as  reasonably  be 
traced  to  it,  were  it  Egyptian  and  not  Greek. — The 
Muslims  have  founded  upon  the  history  of  Joseph 
and  Potiphar’s  wife,  whom  they  call  Yoosuf  and 
Zeleekha,  a famous  religious  allegory.  This  is  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Kur-an  relates  the  tempt- 
ing of  Joseph  with  no  material  variation  in  the 
main  particulars  from  the  authentic  naira tive.  The 
commentators  say,  that  after  the  death  of  Potiphar 
(Kitfeer),  Joseph  married  Zeleekha  (Sale,  ch.  xii.). 
This  mistake  was  probably  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Joseph’s  father-in-law  bore  the  same 
name  as  his  master. 

Potiphar,  although  convinced  of  Joseph’s  guilt, 
does  not  appear  to  have  brought  him  before  a tri- 
bunal, where  the  enormity  of  his  alleged  crime, 
especially  after  the  trust  placed  in  him,  and  the 
tact  of  his  being  a foreigner,  which  was  made  much 
of  by  his  master’s  wife  (xxxix.  14,  17),  would  pro- 
bably have  ensured  a punishment  of  the  severest 
land.  He  seems  to  have  only  cast  him  into  the 
prison,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  his  house,  or, 
at  least,  under  his  control,  since  afterwards  prisoners 
are  related  to  have  been  put  “ in  ward  [in]  the 
house  of  the  captain  of  the  executioners,  into  the 
prison  ” (xl.  3),  and  simply,  “ in  ward  [in]  the  cap- 
tain of  the  executioners’  house”  (xli.  10,  comp.  xl. 
7.)  The  prison  is  described  as  “ a place  where  th« 
king’s  prisoners  [were]  bound  ” (xxxix.  20).  Here 
the  hardest  time  of  Joseph’s  period  of  probation 
began.  He  was  cast  into  prison  on  a false  ac- 
cusation, to  remain  there  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  perhaps  for  a much  longer  time.  At  first 
he  was  treated  with  severity ; this  we  learn  from 
Ps.  cv.,  “ He  sent  a man  before  them,  Joseph 
[who]  : was  sold  for  a slave : whose  feet  they 
afflicted  with  the  fetter : the  iron  entered  into  his 
soul  ” (ver.  17,  18).  There  is  probably  here  a 
connexion  between  “fetter”  and  “non”  (comp, 
cxlix.  8),  in  which  case  the  signification  of  the  lasl 

' DTISISH  must  mean  “ captain  of  the  execu- 
tioners,” from  Potiphar’s  connexion  with  the  prison 
although  the  LXX.  rent  ers  it  ap\Lp.dytipo s. 
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clause  would  be  “ the  iron  entered  into  him,” 
meaning  that  the  fetters  cut  his  feet  or  legs.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  Genesis 
that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  treated  Joseph  well 
(xxxix.  21),  for  we  are  not  justified  in  thence  in- 
ferring that  he  was  kind  from  the  first.k 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potiphar’s  house,  Joseph 
was  found  worthy  of  complete  trust,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  placed  everything  under  his 
control,  God’s  especial  blessing  attending  his  honest 
service.  After  a while,  Pharaoh  was  incensed 
against  two  of  his  officers,  “the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers ” (D'pBten  ItP),  and  “ the  chief  of  the 
bakers  ” (D'SflNn  and  cast  them  into  the  pri- 
son where  Joseph  was.  Here  the  chief  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, doubtless  a successor  of  Potiphar  (for,  had 
the  latter  been  convinced  of  Joseph’s  innocence,  he 
would  not  have  left  him  in  the  prison,  and  if  not  so 
convinced,  he  would  not  have  trusted  him),  charged 
Joseph  to  serve  these  prisoners.  Like  Potiphar, 
they  were  “ officers  ” of  Pharaoh  (xl.  2),  and  though 
it  may  be  a mistake  to  call  them  grandees,  their 
easy  access  to  the  king  would  give  them  an  im- 
portance that  explains  the  care  taken  of  them  by 
the  chief  of  the  executioners.  Each  dreamed  a pro- 
phetic dream,  which  Joseph  interpreted,  disclaim- 
ing human  skill  and  acknowledging  that  interpreta- 
tions were  of  God.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  particulars  of  this  part  of  Jo- 
seph’s history,  since  they  do  not  materially  affect 
the  leading  events  of  his  life  ; they  are  however 
very  interesting  from  their  perfect  agreement  with 
the’ manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  represented 
on  their  monuments."* 1  Joseph,  when  he  told  the 
chief  of  the  cupbearers  of  his  coming  restoration  to 
favour,  prayed  him  to  speak  to  Pharaoh  for  him ; 
but  he  did  not  remember  him. 


k Joseph’s  complaint  to  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers, 
“And  here  also  have  I done  nothing  that  they  should 
put  me  into  the  dungeon”  ("1)32,  xl.  15),  does  not 
throw  light  upon  this  matter ; for  although  the  word 
used  seems  properly  to  mean  the  worst  kind  of  prison, 
or  the  worst  part  of  a prison,  here  it  must  be  merely 
equivalent,  as  in  xli.  14,  to  inDfrrPS  (xxxix.  20, 
&c.),  which  seems  properly  a milder  term. 

m It  has  been  imagined,  from  the  account  of  the 
dream  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers,  that  the  wine 
then  drunk  by  the  king  of  Egypt  may  have  been  the 
fresh  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  ; but  the  nature 
of  the  dream,  which  embraces  a long  period,  and 
merely  indicates  the  various  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  fruit  as  though  immediately  following 
one  another,  would  allow  the  omission  of  the  process 
of  preparing  the  wine.  The  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments makes  it  very  improbable  that  unfermented 
wine  was  drunk  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  so  that 
it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  ever  have  taken 
the  place  of  fermented  or  true  wine,  which  was  the 
national  beverage  of  the  higher  classes  at  least. 

“ Lit.  “ at  the  end  of  two  years  of  days hut  we 
may  read  “ after  ” for  “at  the  end;”  and  the  word 
“ days  ” appears  merely  to  indicate  that  the  year  was 
a period  of  time,  or  possibly  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  ordinary  year  from  a greater  period,  the  year  of 
lays  from  the  year  of  years. 

° This  word  is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin. 
[Eg<*ypt  ; Nile.] 

p There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  Egyptian 
word.  The  LXX.  does  not  translate  it  (Gen.  xli.  2, 
18  ; Is.  xix.  7)  ; and  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  an 
ISgyi  tian  Jew,  uses  it  untranslated  (Wisd.  xl.  16)  : it 
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“ After  two  years,”  n Joseph’s  deliverauce  came. 
Pharaoh  dreamed  two  prophetic  dreams.  “ He 
stood  bv  the  river”  [“IN',  the  Nile].0  And,  be- 
hold, coming  up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine  [or 
* heifers  ’],  beautiful  in  appearance  and  fat-fleshed; 
and  they  fed  in  the  marsh-grass  [•inN].p  And, 
behold,  seven  other  kine  coming  up  after  them  out 
of  the  river,  evil  in  appearance,  and  lean-fleshed  ’ 
(xli.  1-3).  These,  afterwards  described  still  more 
strongly,  ate  up  the  first  seven,  and  yet,  as  is  said 
in  the  second  account,  when  they  had  eaten  them 
remained  as  lean  as  before  (xli.  1-4,  17-21).  Then 
Pharaoh  had  a second  dream, — “ Behold,  seven  ears 
of  corn  coming  up  on  one  stalk,  fat  [or  ‘ full,’  ver. 
22]  and  good.  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  thin  and 
blasted  with  the  east  wind,q  sprouting  forth  after 
them”  (ver.  5,  6).  These,  also  described  more 
strongly  in  the  second  account,  devoured  the  first 
seven  ears  (ver.  5-7,  22-24).  In  the  morning  Pha- 
raoh sent  for  the  “ scribes,”  (O'ftp'in),  and  the 

“ wise  men,”  and  they  were  unable  to  give  him  an 
interpretation.  Then  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers 
remembered  Joseph,  and  told  Pharaoh  how  a young 
Hebrew,  “ servant  to  the  captain  of  the  execu- 
tioners,” had  interpreted  his  and  his  fellow-pri- 
soner’s dreams.  “Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called 
Joseph,  and  they  made  him  hasten  out  of  the  pri- 
son : and  he  shaved  [himself],  and  changed  his  rai- 
ment, and  came  unto  Pharaoh”  (ver.  14).  The 
king  then  related  his  dreams,  and  Joseph,  when  he 
had  disclaimed  human  wisdom,  declared  to  him  that 
they  were  sent  of  God  to  forewarn  Pharaoh.  There 
was  essentially  but  one  dream.  Both  kine  and  ears 
symbolized  years.  There  were  to  be  seven  years  of 
great  plenty  in  Egypt,  and  after  them  seven  years 
of  consuming  and  “ very  heavy  famine.”  The  dou- 


is  written  in  these  places  <*xi>  °LXei-  Jerome  remarks 
that  when  he  asked  the  learned  Egyptians  what  this 
word  meant,  they  said  that  in  their  language  this 
name  was  given  to  every  kind  of  marsh-plant  (“  omne 
quod  in  palude  virens  nascitur,”  Com.  in  Is.  1.  c.). 
The  change  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  vowel  ee  to  ) is 
quite  consistent  with  the  laws  of  permutation  which 
we  discover  by  a comparison  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
( Enc . Brit.  8th  ed.  “Hieroglyphics”).  This  word 
occurs  with  ND3  in  Job  viii.  11.  The  latter  we 
have  supposed  to  be  there  used  generically,  as  “ the 
reed  ” [Egypt]  ; but  from  the  occurrence  of  an 
Egyptian  word  with  it,  it  may  be  inferred  to  have 
its  special  signification,  “the  papyrus.”  The  former 
word,  however,  seems  to  be  always  generic. 

i Bunsen  remarks  upon  this  word  : “ Der  Ost- 
wind,  der  wegen  seiner  funfzigtagigen  Hauer  jetzt 
in  Aegypten  Chamsin  heisst,  ist  sehr  trocken  und 
hat  Verwandschaft  mit  dem  Samum  (d.  h.  der 
Giftige),  dem  erstickenden  Sturmwind  des  wiisten 
Arabien,  der  im  April  und  Mai  herrscht  ” ( Bibel - 
werk,  ad  loc.).  But  it  should  be  observed  : 1.  The 
east  wind  does  not  blow  during  the  Khamaseen. 
2.  The  spring  hot  winds  are  southerly.  3.  They 
do  not  last  fifty  days.  ' 4.  They  are  not  called 
Chamsin  (Khamseen)  or  Khamaseen.  5.  They  pre- 
vail, usually  for  three  days  at  a time,  during  the 
seven  weeks  (49  days)  following  Easter,  vulgarly 
called  in  Egypt  Khamaseen,  which  is  a plural  of 
Khamseen,  a term  applied  in  the  singular  to  neither 
winds  nor  period,  though  they  are  not  strictly  con- 
fined to  this  fluctuating  period.  6.  They  have  no 
relation  to  the  Samoom,  which  occurs  in  any  hot 
weather,  and  seldom  lasts  more  than  a quarter  o.‘ 
an  hour.  7.  The  Samoom  is  not  peculiar  to  Arabia. 
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bling  of  the  dream  denoted  that  the  events  it  fore- 
shadowed were  certain  and  imminent.  On  the  in- 
terpretation it  may  he  remarked,  that  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  kine  represented  the  animal  products, 
and  the  ears  of  corn  the  vegetable  products,  the 
most  important  object  in  each  class  representing  the 
whole  class.  Any  reference  to  Egyptian  supersti- 
tions, such  as  some  commentators  have  imagined, 
is  both  derogatory  to  revelation  and,  on  purely  cri- 
tical grounds,  unreasonable.  The  perfectly  Egyptian 
colour  of  the  whole  narrative  is  very  noticeable,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  particulars  of  the  first 
dream.  The  cattle  coming  up  from  the  river  and 
feeding  on  the  bank  may  be  seen  even  now,  though 
among  them  the  lean  kine  predominate ; and  the 
use  of  one  Egyptian  word,  if  not  of  two,  in  the 
narrative,  probably  shows  that  the  writer  knew  the 
Egyptian  language.  The  com  with  many  ears  on 
one  stalk  must  be  wheat,  one  kind  of  which  now 
grown  in  Egypt  has  this  peculiarity.  Another  point 
to  be  remarked  is,  that  Joseph  shaved  before  he 
went  into  Pharaoh’s  presence,  and  we  find  from  the 
monuments  that  the  Egyptians,  except  when  engaged 
in  war,  shaved  both  the  head  and  face,  the  small 
beard  that  was  worn  on  the  chin  being  probably 
artificial.  Having  interpreted  the  dream,  Joseph 
counselled  Pharaoh  to  choose  a wise  man  and  set 
him  over  the  country,  in  order  that  he  should 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  against  the  years  of  famine.  To  this 
high  post  the  king  appointed  Joseph.  Thus,  when 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  was  he  at  last  released 
from  his  state  of  suffering,  and  placed  in  a position 
of  the  greatest  honour.  About  thirteen  years’  pro- 
bation had  prepared  him  for  this  trust ; some  part 
passed  as  Potiphar’s  slave,  some  part,  probably  the 
greater/  in  the  prison.  If  our  views  of  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian  chronology  be  correct,  the  Pharaoh  here 
mentioned  was  Assa,  Manetho’s  Assis  or  Asses, 
whose  reign  we  suppose  to  have  about  occupied  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  B.C. 

Pharaoh,  seeing  the  wisdom  of  giving  Joseph, 
whom  he  perceived  to  be  under  God’s  guidance, 
greater  powers  than  he  had  advised  should  be  given 
to  the  officer  set  over  the  country,  made  him  not 
only  governor  of  Egypt,  but  second  only  to  the 
sovereign.  We  read:  “And  Pharaoh  took  of!' his 
signet8  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph’s 
hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen 
byssus ),  and  put  a collar  of  gold  about  his 
neck ; and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot 
which  he  had  ; and  they  cried  before  him,  Abrech 
(TO* *?)-  even  to  set  him  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  ” (xli.  42,  43).  The  monuments  show  that 
on  the  investiture  of  a high  official  in  Egypt, 
one  of  the  chief  ceremonies  was  the  putting  on 
him  a collar  of  gold  (see  Ancient  Egyptians , 
pi.  80) ; the  other  particulars,  the  vestures  of 
fine  linen  and  the  riding  in  the  second  chariot, 

r We  only  know  that  Joseph  was  two  years  in 
prison  after  the  liberation  of  the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers. The  preponderance  of  evidence,  however, 
seems  in  favour  of  supposing  that  he  was  longer  in 
prison  than  in  Potiphar’s  house. 

• The  signet  was  of  so  much  importance  with  the 
ancient  Egyptian  kings  that  their  names  (except 
perhaps  in  the  earliest  period)  were  always  enclosed 
in  an  oval  which  represented  an  elongated  signet. 

* We  do  not  here  except  Bunsen’s  etymology  ( Bibel - 
tverJt,  ad  loc.),  for  we  doubt  that  the  root  bears  the 
signification  he  gives  it,  and  think  the  construction 
inadmissible. 
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are  equally  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the 
country.  The  meaning  of  what  was  cried  before 
him  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.1  We 
are  told  that  Pharaoh  named  Joseph  Zaphnath- 
paaneah  (xli.  45)  (n.3yS  '¥oi'0o[i<pav'f)X)> 

the  signification  of  which  is  doubtful.  [See  Zaph- 
nath-paaneah.]  He  also  “ gave  him  to  wife  Ase- 
nath  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  [or  “ prince,” 
|n*3]  of  On  ” (ver.  45).  Whether  Joseph’s  father- 
in-law  were  priest  or  prince  cannot,  we  think,  be 
determined,"  although  the  former  seems  more  likely, 
since  On  was  a very  priestly  city,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  think  that  a priest  would  have  been 
more  exclusive  than  any  other  Egyptian  function- 
ary. His  name,  implying  devotion  to  Ra,  the 
principal  object  of  worship  at  On,  though,  as 
already  noticed,  appropriate  to  any  citizen  of  that 
place,  would  be  especially  so  to  a priest.  [Poti- 
phah.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  On  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital,  and  seems  to  have 
been  certainly  the  religious  capital,  as  containing 
the  great  temple,  of  Apepee,  a shepherd-king,  pro- 
bably of  the  same  line  as  Joseph’s  Pharaoh.  (, Select 
Papyri ; Brugsch,  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch.  Morgen- 
land.  Gesellschaft.  The  name  of  Joseph’s  wife 
we  are  disposed  to  consider  to  be  Hebrew/ 
[ASElNATH.] 

Joseph’s  history,  as  governor  of  Egypt,  shows 
him  in  two  relations,  which  may  be  here  sepanttely 
considered.  We  shall  first  speak  of  his  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  and  then  of  his  conduct  to  his 
brethren.  In  one  respect,  as  bearing  upon  Joseph’s 
moral  character,  the  two  subjects  are  closely  con- 
nected, but  their  details  may  be  best  treated  apart, 
if  we  keep  this  important  aspect  constantly  in  view. 

Joseph’s  first  act  was  to  go  “ throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  ” (ver.  46).  During  “ the  seven 
plenteous  years  ” there  was  a very  abundant  pro- 
duce, and  he  gathered  the  fifth  part,  as  he  had 
advised  Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up.  The  narrative, 
according  to  Semitic  usage,  speaks  as  though  he 
had  taken  the  whole  produce  of  the  country,  or  the 
whole  surplus  produce  (ver.  48) ; but  a com- 
parison with  a parallel  passage  shows  that  our 
explanation  must  be  correct  (ver.  34,  35).  The 
abundance  of  this  store  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment that  “ Joseph  gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  left  numbering;  for 
[it  was]  without  number  ” (ver.  49).  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  monuments,  which  show  that  the 
contents  of  the  granaries  were  accurately  noted  by 
the  scribes  when  they  were  filled,  well  illustrate 
this  passage. 

Before  the  years  of  famine  Asenath  bare  Joseph 
two  sons,  of  whom  we  read  that  he  named  “ the 
firstborn  Manasseh  [a  forgetter] : For  God  [said 
he]  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my 
father’s  house.  And  the  name  of  the  second  called 
he  Ephraim  [fruitful?]/  For  God  hath  caused 

u The  very  old  opinion  that  fri3  means  prince  as 
well  as  priest  has  been  contradicted  by  Gesenius,  but 
not  disproved. 

T It  may  be  remarked,  as  indicating  that  Joseph’s 
family  did  not  maintain  an  Egyptian  mode  of  life, 
that  Manasseh  took  an  Aramitess  as  a concubine 
(1  Chr.  vii.  14).  This  happened  in  his  father’s 
lifetime ; for  Joseph  lived  to  see  the  children  of 
Machir  the  son  of  this  concubine  (Gen.  1.  23). 

1 The  derivation  of  Ephraim  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
although  there  is  difficulty  in  determining  it.  This  diffi- 
culty we  may  perhaps  partly  attribute  to  the  pointing. 
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me  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction  ” 

( 50-52).  Though,  as  was  natural,  the  birth  of  a 
son  made  Joseph  feel  that  he  had  at  last  found  a 
home,  that  his  father’s  house  was  no  longer  his 
home,  yet  it  was  not  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  his 
country  that  he  gave  this  and  the  other,  both  born  of 
his  Egyptian  wife,  Hebrew  names,  still  less,  names 
signifying  his  devotion  to  the  God  of  his  fathers. 

When  the  seven  good  years  had  passed,  the 
famine  began.  We  read  that  “ the  dearth  was  in 
all  lands ; but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was 
bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread : 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph  ; what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the  famine 
was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  Joseph 
opened  all  the  storehouses  [lit.  ‘ all  wherein  ’ wets'], 
and  sold  unto  the  Egyptians ; and  the  famine 
waxed  sore  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  all  coun- 
tries came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn]  ; 
because  that  the  famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  ” 
(ver.  54-57).  The  expressions  here  used  do  not 
require  us  to  suppose  that  the  famine  extended  be- 
yond the  countries  around  Egypt,  such  as  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some  part  of  Africa, 
although  of  course  it  may  have  been  more  widely 
experienced.  It  may  be  observed,  that  although 
famines  in  Egypt  depend  immediately  upon  the 
failure  of  the  inundation,  and  in  other  countries 
upon  the  failure  of  rain,  yet  that,  as  the  rise  of 
the  Nile  is  caused  by  heavy  rains  in  Ethiopia,  an 
extremely  dry  season  there  and  in  Palestine  would 
produce  the  result  descr  ibed  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
It  must  also  be  recollected  that  Egypt  was  anciently 
the  granary  of  neighbouring  countries,  and  that  a 
famine  there  would  cause  first  scarcity,  and  then 
famine,  around.  Famines  are  not  very  unfrequent 
in  the  history  of  Egypt ; but  the  famous  seven 
years’  famine  in  the  reign  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh 
El-Mustansir-b-ill&h  is  the  only  known  parallel  to 
that  of  Joseph : of  this  an  account  is  given  under 
Famine.  Early  in  the  time  of  famine,  Joseph’s 
brethren  came  to  buy  corn,  a part  of  the  history 
which  we  mention  here  only  as  indicating  the 
liberal  policy  of  the  governor  of  Egypt,  by  which 
the  storehouses  were  opened  to  all  buyers  of  what- 
ever nation  they  were. 

After  the  famine  had  lasted  for  a time,  apparently 
two  years,  there  was  “ no  bread  in  all  the  land ; 
for  the  famine  [was]  very  sore,  so  that  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  [all]  the  land  of  Canaan  fainted  by 
reason  of  the  famine.  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all 
the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  coni  which  they 
bought : and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into 
Pharaoh’s  house”7  fxlvii.  13,  14).  When  all 
the  money  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  exhausted, 
barter  became  necessary.  Joseph  then  obtained 
all  the  cattle  of  Egypt,2  and  i-n  the  next  year,  all 

y It  appears  from  this  narrative  that  purchase  by 
money  was,  in  Joseph’s  time,  the  general  practice  in 
Egypt.  The  representations  of  the  monuments  show 
that  in  early  times  money  was  abundant,  not  coined, 
but,  in  the  form  of  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  weighed 
out  when  purchases  were  made. 

* It  does  not  appear  whether,  after  the  money 
*\f  Canaan  was  exhausted,  Joseph  made  conditions 
with  the  Canaanites  like  those  he  had  made  with  the 
Egyptians. 

“ Baron  Bunsen’s  quotation,  “ When,  in  the  time 
of  Sesortosis  I.,  the  great  famine  prevailed  in  all  the 
other  districts  of  Egypt,  there  was  corn  in  mine  ” 
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the  land,  except  that  of  the  priests,  and  apparently, 
as  a consequence,  the  Egyptians  themselves.  He 
demanded,  however,  only  a fifth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce as  Pharaoh’s  right.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  trace  this  enactment  of  Joseph  in  the  fragments 
of  Egyptian  history  preserved  by  profane  writers, 
but  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Even 
were  the  latter  sources  trustworthy  as  to  the 
early  period  of  Egyptian  history,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  age  referred  to,  as  the 
actions  of  at  least  two  kings  are  ascribed  by  the 
Greeks  to  Sesostris,  the  king  particularized.  Hero- 
dotus says  that,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  Sesos- 
tris  “ made  a division  of  the  soil  of  Egypt  among 
the  inhabitants,  assigning  square  plots  of  ground  of 
equal  size  to  all,  and  obtaining  his  chief  revenue 
from  the  rent  which  the  holders  were  required  to 
pay  him  every  year  ” (ii.  109).  Elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  the  priests  as  having  no  expenses,  being 
supported  by  the  property  of  the  temples  (37),  but 
he  does  not  assign  to  Sesostris,  as  has  been  rashly 
supposed,  the  exemption  from  taxation  that  we  may 
reasonably  infer.  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  the 
division  of  Egypt  into  nomes  to  Sesostris,  whom 
he  calls  Sesoosis.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
general  character  of  the  information  given  by 
Herodotus,  respecting  the  history  of  Egypt  at 
periods  remote  from  his  own  time,  we  are  not 
justified  in  supposing  anything  more  than  that 
some  tradition  of  an  ancient  allotment  of  the  soil 
by  the  crown  among  the  population  was  current 
when  he  visited  the  country.  The  testimony  of 
Diodorus  is  of  far  less  weight. 

The  evidence  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  seems 
favourable  to  the  theory  we  support  that  Joseph 
ruled  Egypt  under  a shepherd-king.  It  appears  to 
to  have  been  his  policy  to  give  Pharaoh  absolute 
power  over  the  Egyptians,  and  the  expression  of  their 
gratitude — “ Thou  hast  saved  our  lives : let  us 
find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be 
Pharaoh’s  servants  ” (xlvii.  25) — seems  as  though 
they  had  been  heretofore  unwilling  subjects.  The 
removing  the  people  to  cities  probably  means  that 
in  that  time  of  suffering  the  scattered  population 
was  collected  into  the  cities  for  the  more  convenient 
distribution  of  the  corn. 

There  is  a notice,  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tion, of  a famine  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Joseph.  The  inscription  is  in  a tomb  at 
Benee-Hasan,  and  records  of  Amenee,  a governor  of 
a district  of  Upper  Egypt,  that  when  there  were 
years  of  famine,  his  district  was  supplied  with  food. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  Sesertesen  I.,  of  the  xiith 
Dynasty.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Baron  Bunsen 
( Egypt’s  Place,  iii.  334)  that  this  must  be  Joseph’s 
famine,  but  not  only  are  the  particulars  of  the  record 
inapplicable  to  that  instance, a but  the  calamity  it 
relates  was  never  unusual  in  Egypt  as  its  ancient 
inscriptions  and  modern  history  equally  testify.1* * 

{Egypt's  Place,  l.  c.),  is  nowhere  in  the  original.  See 
Birch  in  Transactions  R.  Soc.  Lit.  2nd  Ser.  v.  Pt.  ii. 
232,  3 ; Brugsch,  Histoire  d’E'gypte,  i.  56. 

b Dr.  Brugsch  remarks  on  this  inscription  : “ La 
derniere  partie  de  cette  curieuse  inscription  oh  Amenj, 
se  reportant  a une  famine  qui  avait  lieu  pendant  les 
annees  de  son  gouvernement,  se  fait  un  panegyrique 
d’avoir  prevenu  les  malheurs  de  la  disette  sans  se 
partialiser,  a attire  la  plus  grande  attention  de  ceux 
qm  y voient,  et  nous  ajoutons  tres  5.  propos,  un  pen- 
dant de  l’histoire  de  Joseph  en  E’gypte,  et  des  sept 
annees  de  famine  de  ce  pays.  Cependant  il  ne  faut 
pas  croire,  que  le  roi  Ousertesen  I.,  sous  le  regne 
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Joseph’s  policy  towards  the  subjects  of  Pharaoh 
is  important  in  reference  to  the  forming  an  estimate 
of  his  character.  It  displays  the  resolution  and 
breadth  of  view  that  mark  his  whole  career.  He 
perceived  a great  advantage  to  be  gained,  and  he 
iost  no  part  of  it.  He  put  all  Egypt  under  Pharaoh. 
First  the  money,  then  the  cattle,  last  of  all  the  land, 
and  the  Egyptians  themselves,  became  the  property 
of  the  sovereign,  and  that  too  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  people  without  any  pressure.  This  being 
effected,  he  exercised  a great  act  of  generosity,  and 
required  only  a fifth  of  the  produce  as  a recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  justice  can  hardly 
be  questioned  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  forcibly  deprived  of  their 
liberties,  and  that  when  they  had  been  given  up, 
they  were  at  once  restored.  We  do  not  know  all 
the  circumstances,  but  if,  as  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  the  people  were  warned  of  the  famine  and 
yet  made  no  preparation  during  the  years  of  over- 
flowing abundance,  the  government  had  a cleai 
claim  upon  its  subjects  for  having  taken  precautions 
they  had  neglected.  In  any  case  it  may  have  i been 
desirable  to  make  a new  allotment  of  land,  and  to 
reduce  an  unequal  system  of  taxation  to  a simple 
claim  to  a fifth  of  the  produce.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence whether  Joseph  were  in  this  matter  divinely 
aided,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  not  he  acted  in 
accord  with  a judgment  of  great  clearness  in  dis- 
tinguishing good  and  evil. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
at  this  time  towards  his  brethren  and  his  father. 
Early  in  the  time  of  famine,  which  prevailed  equally 
in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  helpless 
sons  and  sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  there 
was  corn  to  be  bought.  Benjamin  alone  he  kept  with 
him.  Joseph  was  now  governor,  an  Egyptian  in 
habits  and  speech,  for  like  all  men  of  large  mind  he 
had  suffered  no  scruples  of  prejudice  to  make  him 
a stranger  to  the  people  he  ruled.  In  his  exalted 
station  he  laboured  with  the  zeal  that  he  showed  in 
all  his  various  charges,  presiding  himself  at  the  sale 
of  corn.  We  read : <l  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came 
to  buy  [corn]  among  those  that  came;  for  the 
famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  Joseph, 
the  governor  over  the  land,  he  [it  was]  that  sold  to 
all  the  people  of  the  land  ; and  Joseph’s  brethren 
came*  and  bowed  down  themselves  before  him 
[with]  their  faces  to  the  earth  ” (xlii.  5,  6).  His 
brethren  did  not  know  Joseph,  grown  from  the  boy 
they  had  sold  into  a man,  and  to  their  eyes  an 
Egyptian,  while  they  must  have  been  scarcely 
changed,  except  from  the  effect  of  time,  which 
would  have  been  at  their  ages  far  less  marked. 
Joseph  remembered  his  dreams,  and  behaved  to 
them  as  a stranger,  using,  as  we  afterwards  learn, 
an  interpreter,  and  spoke  hard  words  to  them,  and 
accused  them  of  being  spies.  In  defending  them- 
selves they  thus  spoke  of  their  household.  “ Thy 
servants  [are]  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man 
in  the  land  of  .Canaan,  and,  behold,  the  youngest 
[is]  this  day  with  our  father,  and  one  [is]  not  ” 
(13).  Thus  to  Joseph  himself  they  maintained  the 
old  deceit  of  his  disappearance.  He  at  once  desires 


duquel  une  famine  eut  lieu  en  E'gypte,  soit  le  Pharaon 
de  Joseph,  ce  qui  n’est  guere  admissible,  par  suite  de 
raisons  chronologiques.  Du  reste  ce  n’est  pas  la  seule 
inscription  qui  fasse  mention  de  la  famine  ; il  en  existe 
d’autres,  qui  datant  de  rois  tout-a-fait  differents,  par- 
lent  du  memo  fleau  et  des  memes  precautions  prises 
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to  see  his  brother,  first  refusing  that  they  should 
return  without  sending  for  and  bringing  Benjamin, 
then  putting  them  in  prison  three  days,  but  at  last 
releasing  them  that  they  might  take  back  corn,  on 
the  condition  that  one  should  be  left  as  a hostage. 
They  were  then  stricken  with  remorse,  and  saw  that 
the  punishment  of  their  great  crime  was  come 
upon  them.  “ And  they  said  one  to  another,  We 
[are]  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that 
we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought 
us,  and  we  would  not  hear ; therefore  is  this  distress 
come  upon  us.  And  Reuben  answered  them,  say- 
ing, Spake  I not  unto  you,  saying,  Do  not  sin 
against  the  child,  and  ye  would  not  hear  ? therefore, 
behold,  also  his  blood  is  required.  And  they  knew 
not  that  Joseph  understood  [them]  ; for  an  inter- 
preter [was]  between  them.  And  he  turned  him- 
self about  from  them,  and  wept ; and  returned  to 
them  again,  and  communed  with  them,  and  took 
from  them  Simeon,  and  bound  him  before  their 
eyes”  (21-24).  Thus  he  separated  one  of  them 
from  the  rest,  as  they  had  separated  him  from  his 
father.  Yet  he  restored  their  money  in  their 
sacks,  and  gave  them  provision  for  the  way,  besides 
the  corn  they  had  purchased.  The  discovery  of  the 
money  terrified  them  and  their  father,  who  refused 
to  let  them  take  Benjamin.  Yet  when  the  famine 
continued,  and  they  had  eaten  the  supply,  Jacob 
desired  his  sons  to  go  again  to  Egypt.  But  they 
could  not  go  without  Benjamin.  At  the  persuasion 
of  Judah,  who  here  appears  as  the  spokesman  of  his 
brethren,  Jacob  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  let  them 
take  him,  Judah  offering  to  be  surety.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Reuben  had  made  the  same  offer, 
apparently,  at  once  after  the  return,  when  Jacob 
had  withheld  his  consent,  telling  his  father  that  he 
“might  slay  his  two  sons  if  he  did  not  bring  back 
Benjamin  (37,  38).  Judah  seems  to  have  been  put 
forward  by  his  brethren  as  the  most  able,  and  cer- 
tainly his  after-conduct  in  Egypt  would  have  jus- 
tified their  choice,  and  his  father’s  trusting  him 
rather  than  the  rest.  Jacob,  anxious  for  Benjamin, 
and  not  unmindful  of  Simeon,  touchingly  sent  to 
the  governor  out  of  his  scanty  stock  a little  present 
of  the  best  products  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  double 
money  that  his  sons  might  repay  what  had  been 
returned  to  them. 

When  they  had  come  into  Egypt,  Joseph’s  bre- 
thren, as  before,  found  him  presiding  at  the  sale  of 
corn.  Now  that  Benjamin  was  with  them  he  told 
his  steward  to  slay  and  make  ready,  for  they  should 
dine  with  him  at  noon.  So  the  man  brought  them 
into  Joseph’s  house.  They  feared,  not  knowing, 
as  it  seems,  why  they  were  taken  to  the  house 
(xliii.  25),  and  perhaps  thinking  they  might  be  im- 
prisoned there.  Joseph  no  doubt  gave  his  com- 
mand in  Egyptian,  and  apparently  did  not  cause 
it  to  be  interpreted  to  them.  They  were,  how- 
ever, encouraged  by  the  steward,  and  Simeon 
was  brought  out  to  them.  When  Joseph  came 
they  brought  him  the  present,  again  fulfilling  his 
dreams,  as  twice  they  bowed  before  him.  At 
the  sight  of  Benjamin  he  was  greatly  affected. 
“ And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother 
Benjamin,  his  mother’s  son,  and  said,  [Is]  this 


pour  le  prevenir.” — Histoire  d' E'gypte,  i.  p.  56.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  from  this  new  work  that  Dr.  Brugsch, 
though  differing  from  us  as  to  the  Exodus,  is  disposed 
to  hold  Joseph  to  have  governed  Egypt  under  a Shep« 
herd-king  (pp.  79,  80). 
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your  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me? 
And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son. 
And  Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn 
upon  his  brother,  and  he  sought  [where]  to  weep ; 
and  he  entered  into  [his]  chamber,  and  wept  there. 
And  he  washed  his  face,  and  went  out,  and  refrained 
himself”  (29-31).  The  description  of  Joseph’s 
dinner  is  in  accordance  with  the  representations  of 
the  monuments.  The  governor  and  each  of  his 
guests  were  served  separately,  and  the  brethren 
were  placed  according  to  their  age.  But  though 
the  youngest  thus  had  the  lowest  place,  yet  when 
Joseph  sent  messes  from  before  him  to  his  bre- 
thren, he  showed  his  favour  to  Benjamin  by  a mess 
five  times  as  large  as  that  of  any  of  them.  “ And 
they  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him  ” (32-34). 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  sat 
apart  from  each  other,  as  to  eat  bread  with  the 
Hebrews  was  “ an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians  ” 
(32).  The  scenes  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  show  us 
that  it  was  the  custom  for  each  person  to  eat 
singly,  particularly  among  the  great,  that  guests 
were  placed  according  to  their  right  of  precedence, 
and  that  it  was  usual  to  drink  freely,  men  and  even 
women  being  represented  as  overpowered  with  wine, 
probably  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the 
entertainer.  These  points  of  agreement  in  matters 
of  detail  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  entertaining  foreigners,  but  the 
general  exclusiveness  of  the  Egyptians  is  in  harmony 
with  the  statement  that  they  did  not  eat  with  the 
Hebrews. 

The  next  morning,  when  it  was  light,  they  left 
the  city  (for  here  we  learn  that  Joseph’s  house  was 
in  a city),  having  had  their  money  replaced  in  their 
sacks,  and  Joseph’s  silver  cup  put  in  Benjamin’s  sack. 
His  steward  was  ordered  to  follow  them,  and  say 
(claiming  the  cup),  “ Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded 
evil  for  good  ? [Is]  not  this  [it]  in  which  my  lord 
drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ? Ye  have 
done  evil  in  so  doing”  (xliv.  4,  5).  When  they 
were  thus  accused,  they  declared  that  the  guilty 
person  should  die,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  “bond- 
men.  So  the  steward  searched  the  sacks,  and  the 
cup  was  found  in  Benjamin’s  sack ; whereupon  they 
rent  their  clothes,  and  returned  to  the  city,  and 
went  to  Joseph’s  house,  and  “ fell  before  him  on 
the  ground.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  What 
deed  [is]  this  that  ye  have  done  ? wot  ye  not  that 
such  a man  as  I can  certainly  divine?”  Judah 
then,  instead  of  protesting  innocence,  admitted  the 
alleged  crime,  and  declared  that  he  and  his  brethren 
were  the  governor’s  servants.  But  Joseph  replied 
that  he  would  alone  keep  him  in  whose  hand  the 
cup  was  found.  Judah,  not  unmindful  of  the  trust 
he  held,  then  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Joseph, 
showing  him  that  he  could  not  leave  Benjamin 
without  causing  the  old  man’s  death,  and  as  surety 
nobly  offered  himself  as  a bondman  in  his  brother’s 
stead.  Then,  at  the  touching  relation  of  his  father’s 
love  and  anxiety,  and,  perhaps,  moved  by  Judah’s 
generosity,  the  strong  will  of  Joseph  gave  way  to 
the  tenderness  he  had  so  long  felt,  but  restrained, 
and  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren.  If 
hitherto  he  had  dealt  severely,  now  he  showed  his 
generosity.  He  sent  forth  every  one  but  his  bre- 
thren. “ And  he  wept  aloud.  . . . And  Joseph  said 
unto  his  brethren,  I [am]  Joseph ; doth  my  father 
yet  live  ? And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him  ; 
lor  they  were  troubled  at  his  presence.  And  Joseph 
said  unto  his  brethren,  Come  near  to  me,  I pray 
vou.  And  they  came  near.  And  he  said,  I [am] 
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Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt. 
Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with 
yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither:  for  God  did 
send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.  For  these  two 
years  [hath]  the  famine  [been]  in  the  land : and 
yet  [there  are]  five  years  in  the  which  [there  shall] 
neither  [be]  earing  nor  harvest.  And  God  sent  me 
before  you  to  preserve  you  a posterity  in  the  earth, 
and  to  save  your  lives  by  a great  deliverance.  So 
now  [it  was]  not  you  [that]  sent  me  hither,  but 
God  ” (xlv.  2-8).  He  then  desired  them  to  bring 
his  father,  that  he  and  all  his  offspring  and  flocks 
and  herds  might  be  preserved  in  the  famine,  and 
charged  them  to  tell  his  father  of  his  greatness  and 
glory.  “ And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin’s 
neck,  and  wept ; and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck. 
Moreover  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon 
them”  (14,  15).  Pharaoh  and  his  servants  were 
well  pleased  that  Joseph’s  brethren  were  come,  and 
the  king  commanded  him  to  send  for  his  father 
according  to  his  desire,  and  to  take  wagons  for  the 
women  and  children.  He  said,  “ Also  let  not  your 
eye  spare  your  stuff ; for  the  good  of  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  [is]  yours”  (20).  From  all  this  we  see 
how  highly  Joseph  was  regarded  by  Pharaoh  and 
his  court.  Joseph'  then  gave  presents  to  his  bre- 
thren, distinguishing*  Benjamin  as  before,  and  sent 
by  them  a present  and  provisions  to  his  father,  dis- 
missing them  with  this  charge,  “ See  that  ye  fall 
not  out  by  the  way  ” c (24).  He  feared  that  even 
now  their  trials  had  taught  them  nothing. 

Joseph’s  conduct  towards  his  brethren  and  his 
father,  at  this  period,  must  be  well  examined  be- 
fore we  can  form  a judgment  of  his  character.  W e 
have  no  evidence  that  he  was  then  acting  under  the 
Divine  directions:  we  know  indeed  that  he  held 
that  his  being  brought  to  Egypt  was  providentiall) 
ordered  for  the  saving  of  his  father’s  house : from 
some  points  in  the  narrative,  especially  the  matter 
of  the  cup,  which  he  said  that  he  used  for  divina- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  acted  on  his  own  judgment. 
Supposing  that  this  inference  is  true,  we  have  to 
ask  whether  his  policy  towards  his  brethren  were 
founded  on  a resolution  to  punish  them  from  re- 
sentment or  a sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  his  desire 
to  secure  his  union  with  his  father,  or  again,  whe- 
ther the  latter  were  his  sole  object.  Joseph  had 
suffered  the  most  grievous  wrong.  According  to 
all  but  the  highest  principles  of  self-denial  he  would 
have  been  justified  in  punishing  his  brethren  as  an 
injured  person : according  to  these  principles  he 
would  have  been  bound  to  punish  them  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  if  only  he  could  put  aside  a sense  of  per- 
sonal injury  in  executing  judgment.  This  would 
require  the  strongest  self-command,  united  with  the 
deepest  feeling,  self-command  that  could  keep  feel- 
ing under,  and  feeling  that  could  subdue  resent- 
ment, so  that  justice  would  be  done  impartially. 
These  are  the  two  qualities  that  shine  out  most 
strongly  in  the  noble  character  of  Joseph.  We 
believe  therefore  that  he  punished  his  brethren,  but 
did  so  simply  as  the  instrument  of  justice,  feeling 
all  the  while  a brother’s  tenderness.  It  must  be 
remembered  what  they  were.  Reuben  and  Judah, 
both  at  his  selling  and  in  the  journeys  into  Egypt, 
seem  better  than  the  rest  of  the  elder  brethren. 
But  Reuben  was  guilty  of  a crime  that  was  lightly 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  birthright,  and  Judah 
was  profligate  and  cruel.  Even  at  the  time  of  re- 
conciliation Joseph  saw,  or  thought,  as  his  parting 

c This  is  the  most  probable  rendering. 
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charge  shows,  that  they  were  either  not  less  wicked 
or  not  wiser  than  of  old.  After  his  father’s  death, 
with  the  suspicion  of  ungenerous  and  deceitful  men, 
they  feared  Joseph’s  vengeance,  and  he  again  ten- 
derly assured  them  of  his  love  for  them.  Joseph’s 
conduct  to  Jacob  at  this  time  can,  we  think,  be 
only  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  felt  it 
was  his  duty  to  treat  his  brethren  severely : other- 
wise his  delay  and  his  causing  distress  to  his  father 
are  inconsistent  with  his  deep  affection.  The  send- 
ing for  Benjamin  seems  hard  to  understand,  except 
we  suppose  that  Joseph  felt  he  was  the  surest  link 
with  his  father,  and  perhaps  that  Jacob  would  more 
readily  receive  his  testimony  as  to  the  lost  son. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  speak  largely  of  the  rest 
of  Joseph’s  history:  full  as  it  is  of  interest,  it 
throws  no  new  light  upon  his  character.  Jacob’s 
spirit  revived  when  he  saw  the  wagons  Joseph  had 
sent.  Encouraged  on  the  way  by  a Divine  vision, 
he  journeyed  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  house. 
“ And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up 
to  .meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen,  and  presented 
himself  unto  him ; and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
wept  on  his  neck  a good  while.  And  Israel  said 
unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I have  seen  thy 
face,  because  thou  [art]  yet  alive  ” (xlvi.  29,  30). 
Then  Jacob  and  his  house  a*bode  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  Joseph  still  ruling  the  country.  Here 
Jacob,  when  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a portion 
above  his  brethren,  doubtless  including  the  “ parcel 
of  ground”  at  Shechem,  his  future  buryingplace 
(comp.  John  iv.  5).  Then  he  blessed  his  sons,  Jo- 
seph most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Egypt. 
“ And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father’s  face,  and  wept 
upon  him,  and  kissed  him  ” (1.  1).  When  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  “ his  servants  the 
physicians  ” he  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and  laid  him 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  buryingplace  of  his 
fathers.  Then  it  was  that  his  brethren  feared  that, 
their  father  being  dead,  Joseph  would  punish  them, 
and  that  he  strove  to  remove  their  fears.  From 
his  being  able  to  make  the  journey  into  Canaan 
with  “a  very  great  company”  (9),  as  well  as  from 
his  living  apart  from  his  brethren  and  their  fear  of 
him,  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  still  governor  of 
Egypt.  We  know  no  more  than  that  he  lived  “ a 
hundred  and  ten  years”  (22,  26),  having  been  more 
than  ninety  in  Egypt ; that  he  “ saw  Ephraim’s 
children  of  the  third”  [generation],  and  that  “ the 
children  also  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were 
boi'ne  upon  Joseph’s  knees  ” (23)  ; and  that  dying 
he  took  an  oath  of  his  brethren  that  they  should 
carry  up  his  bones  to  the  land  of  promise:  thus 
showing  in  his  latest  action  the  faith  (Heb.  xi.  22) 
which  had  guided  his  whole  life.  Like  his  father 
he  was  embalmed,  “ and  he  was  put  in  a coffin  in 
Egypt”  (1.  26).  His  trust  Moses  kept,  and  laid 
tne  bones  of  Joseph  in  his  inheritance  in  Shechem, 
in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  his  offspring. 

The  character  of  Joseph  is  wholly  composed  of 
great  materials,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  mi- 
nutely portrayed.  We  trace  in  it  very  little  of  that 
balance  of  good  and  evil,  of  strength  and  weakness, 
that  marks  most  things  human,  and  do  not  any- 
where distinctly  discover  the  results  of  the  conflict 
of  motives  that  generally  occasions  such  great  diffi- 
culty in  judging  men’s  actions.  We  have  as  full 
an  account  of  Joseph  as  of  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
a fuller  one  than  of  Isaac  ; . and  if  we  compare  their 
histories,  Joseph’s  character  is  the  least  marked  by 
wrong  or  indecision.  His  first  quality  seems  to 
have  been  the  greatest  resolution.  He  not  only 
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believed  faithfully,  but  could  endure  patiently,  and 
could  command  equally  his  good  and  evil  passions. 
Hence  his  strong  sense  of  duty,  his  zealous  work, 
his  strict  justice,  his  clear  discrimination  of  good 
and  evil.  Like  all  men  of  vigorous  character,  he 
loved  power,  but  when  he  had  gained  it  he  used  it 
with  the  greatest  generosity.  He  seems  to  have 
striven  to  get  men  unconditionally  in  his  power 
that  he  might  confer  benefits  upon  them.  Gene- 
rosity in  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  in  forgiving 
injuries,  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 
With  this  strength  was  united  the  deepest  tender- 
ness. He  was  easily  moved  to  tears,  even  weeping 
at  the  first  sight  of  his  brethren  after  they  had 
sold  him.  His  love  for  his  father  and  Benjamin 
was  not  enfeebled  by  years  of  separation,  nor  by 
his  great  station.  The  wise  man  was  still  the 
same  as  the  true  youth.  These  great  qualities 
explain  his  power  of  governing  and  administering, 
and  his  extraordinary  flexibility,  which  enabled 
him  to  suit  himself  to  each  new  position  in  life. 
The  last  characteristic  to  make  up  this  great 
character  was  modesty,  the  natural  result  of  the 
others. 

In  the  history  of  the  chosen  race  Joseph  occupies 
a very  high  place  as  an  instrument  of  Providence. 
He  was  “sent  before”  his  people,  as  he  himself 
knew,  to  preserve  them  in  the  terrible  famine,  and 
to  settle  them  where  they  could  multiply  and 
prosper  in  the  interval  before  the  iniquity  of  the 
Canaanites  was  full.  In  the  latter  days  of  Joseph’s 
life,  he  is  the  leading  character  among  the  Hebrews. 
He  makes  his  father  come  into  Egypt,  and  directs 
the  settlement.  He  protects  his  kinsmen.  Dying, 
he  reminds  them  of  the  promise,  charging  them  to 
take  his  bones  with  them.  Blessed  with  many 
revelations,  he  is  throughout  a God-taught  leader 
of  his  people.  In  the  N.  T.  Joseph  is  only'  men- 
tioned: yet  the  striking  particulars  of  the  perse- 
cution and  sale  by  his  brethren,  his  resisting 
temptation,  his  great  degradation  and  yet  greater 
exaltation,  the  saving  of  his  people  by  his  hand, 
and  the  confounding  of  his  enemies,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a type  of  our  Lord.  He  also 
connects  the  Patriarchal  with  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion, as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  some  of  the 
highest  Christian  virtues  under  the  less  distinct 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  will  granted  to  the 
fathers. 

The  history  of  Joseph’s  posterity  is  given  in  the 
articles  devoted  to  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  Sometimes  these  tribes  are  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  is  even  given  to 
the  whole  Israelite  nation.  Ephraim  is,  however, 
the  common  name  of  his  descendants,  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Manasseh  gave  almost  the  whole  political 
weight  to  the  brother-tribe.  That  great  people 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  Joseph’s  ability  with 
none  of  his  goodness,  and  the  very  knowledge  of  his 
power  in  Egypt,  instead  of  stimulating  his  offspring 
to  follow  in  his  steps,  appears  only  to  have  con- 
stantly drawn  them  into  a hankering  after  that 
forbidden  land  which  began  when  Jeroboam  intro- 
duced the  calves,  and  ended  only  when  a treason- 
able alliance  laid  Samaria  in  ruins  and  sent  the 
ten  tribes  into  captivity.  [R.  S.  P.] 

2 . Father  of  Igal  who  l'epresented  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  among  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  7). 

3.  A lay  Israelite  of  the  family  of  Bani  who 
was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  42).  In  I Esdr.  it  is  given  as 
Josephus. 
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4.  Representative  of  the  priestly  family  of 
Shebaniah,  in  the  next  generation  after  the  Return 
from  Captivity  (Neh.  xii.  14). 

5.  (*Ic6<T7 i<(>os).  A Jewish  officer  defeated  by 
Gorgias  c.  164  B.C.  (1  Macc.  v.  8 ; 56,  60.). 

6.  In  2 Macc.  viii.  22,  x.  19,  Joseph  is  named 
among  the  brethren  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  appaiently 
in  place  of  John  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  384  note ; 
Grimm,  ad  2 Macc.  viii.  22).  The  confusion  of 
'Iwavvys,  ’IoxW)</>,  ’I atrrjs  is  well  seen  in  the  various 
leadings  in  Matt.  xiii.  55. 

7.  An  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  [B.F.W.J 

8.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  30), 
son  of  Jonan,  and  the  eighth  generation  from 
David  inclusive,  about  contemporary  therefore 
with  king  Ahaziah. 

9.  Another  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  of  Judah  or 
Abiud,  and  grandson  of  Joanna  or  Hananiah  the 
son  of  Zerubbabel,  Luke  iii.  26.  Alford  adopts  the 
reading  Josek,  a mistake  which  seems  to  originate 
with  the  common  confusion  in  Heb.  MSS.  between 
ej  and 

10.  Another,  son  of  Mattathias,  in  the  seventh 
generation  before  J oseph  the  husband  of  the  Vii  gin. 

11.  Son  of  Heli,  and  reputed  father  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  recurrence  of  this  name  in  the  three 
above  instances,  once  before,  and  twice  after  Ze- 
rubbabel, whereas  it  does  not  occur  once  in  St. 
Matthew’s  genealogy,  is  a strong  evidence  of  the 
paternal  descent  of  Joseph  the  son  of  Heli,  as  traced 
by  St.  Luke  to  Nathan  the  son  of  David. 

All  that  is  told  us  of  Joseph  in  the  N.  T.  may 
be  summed  up  in  a few  words.  He  was  a just 
man,  and  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  and 
was  known  as  such  by  his  contemporaries,  who 
called  Jesus  the  son  of  David,  and  were  disposed  to 
own  Him  as  Messiah,  as  being  Joseph’s  son.  The 
public  registers  also  contained  his  name  under  the 
reckoning  of  the  house  of  David  (John  i.  45  ; Luke 
iii.  23;  Matt.  i.  20;  Luke  ii.  4).  He  lived  at 
Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
family  had  been  settled  there  for  at  least  two  preced- 
ing generations,  possibly  from  the  time  of  Matthat, 
the  common  grandfather  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  since 
Mary  lived  there  too  (Luke  i.  26,  27).  He  espoused 
Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle  Jacob, 
and  before  he  took  her  home  as  his  wife  received 
the  angelic  communication  recorded  in  Matt.  i.  20. 
It  must  have  been  within  a very  short  time  of  his 
taking  her  to  his  home,  that  the  decree  went  forth 
from  Augustus  Caesar  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Nazareth  with  his  wife  and  go  to  Bethlehem.  He 
was  there  with  Mary  and  her  first-born,  when  the 
shepherds  came  to  see  the  babe  in  the  manger,  and 
he  went  with  them  to  the  temple  to  present  the 
infant  according  to  the  law,  and  there  heard  the 
prophetic  words  of  Simeon,  as  he  held  him  in  his 
arms.  When  the  wise  men  from  the  East  came 
to  Bethlehem  to  worship  Christ,  Joseph  was 
there;  and  he  went  down  to  Egypt  with  them 
by  night,  when  warned  by  an  angel  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  them ; and  on  a second  message 
he  returned  with  them  to  the  land  of  Israel,  in- 
tending to  reside  at  Bethlehem  the  city  of  David ; 
but  being  afraid  of  Archelaus  he  took  up  his  abode, 
as  before  his  marriage,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  carried 
on  his  trade  as  a carpenter.  When  Jesus  was  12 
years  old  Joseph  and  Mary  took  him  with  them  to 
keep  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  they 
returned  to  Nazareth  he  continued  to  act  as  a father 
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to  the  child  Jesus,  and  was  reputed  to  be  so  indeed. 
But  here  our  knowledge  of  Joseph  ends.  That  he 
died  before  our  Lord’s  crucifixion,  is  indeed  tolerably 
certain,  by  what  is  related,  John  xix.  27,  and  per- 
haps Mark  vi.  3 may  imply  that  he  was  then  dead. 
But  where,  when,  or  how  he  died,  we  know  not. 
What  was  his  age  when  he  married,  what  children 
he  had,  and  who  was  their  mother,  are  questions 
on  which  tradition  has  been  very  busy,  and  very 
contradictory,  and  on  which  it  affords  no  available 
information  whatever.  In  fact  the  different  ac- 
counts given  are  not  traditions,  but  the  attempts 
of  different  ages  of  the  early  Church  to  reconcile 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  with  their  own  opi- 
nions, and  to  give  support,  as  they  thought,  to  the 
miraculous  conception.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
or  examine  these  accounts  here,  as  they  throw  light 
rather  upon  the  history  of  those  opinions  during 
four  or  five  centuries,  than  upon  the  history  of  Jo- 
seph. But  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  origin 
of  all  the  earliest  stories  and  assertions  of  the  fathers 
concerning  Joseph,  as,  e.  g.,  his  extreme  old  age,  his 
having  sons  by  a former  wife,  his  having  the  cus- 
tody of  Mary  given  to  him  by  lot,  and  so  on,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  of  which 
the  earliest  is  the  Protevangelium  of  St.  James, 
apparently  the  work  of  a Christian  Jew  of  the 
second  century,  quoted  by  Origen,  and  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Justin  Martyr 
(Tischendorf,  Proleg.  xiii.).  The  same  stories  are 
repeated  in  the  other  apocryphal  Gospels.  The 
monophysite  Coptic  Christians  are  said  to  have 
first  assigned  a festival  to  St.  Joseph  in  the  Ca- 
lendar, viz.,  on  the  20th  July,  which  is  thus  in- 
scribed in  a Coptic  almanack : — “ Requies  sancti 
senisjusti  Josephi  fabri  lignarii,  Deiparae  Virginis 
Mariae  sponsi,  qui  pater  Christi  vocari  promeruit.” 
The  apocryphal  Historia  Josephi  fabri  lignarii , 
which  now  exists  in  Arabic,  is  thought  by  Tischen- 
dorf to  have  been  originally  written  in  Coptic,  and 
the  festival  of  Joseph  is  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western  Churches  from  the  East  as 
late  as  the  year  1399.“  The  above-named  history 
is  acknowledged  to  be  quite  fabulous,  though  it  be- 
longs probably  to  the  4th  century.  It  professes  to 
be  an  account  given  by  our  Lord  Himself  to  the 
apostles  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  placed  by 
them  in  the  library  of  Jerusalem.  It  ascribes  111 
years  to  Joseph’s  life,  and  makes  him  old  and  the 
father  of  4 sons  and  2 daughters  before  he  espoused 
Mary.  It  is  headed  with  this  sentence : “ Bene- 
dictiones  ejus  et  preces  servant  nos  omnes,  o fratres. 
Amen.”  The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ancients  on  the  obscure  subject  of  Jo- 
seph’s marriage  may  consult  Jerome’s  acrimonious 
tract  Contra  Helvidium.  He  will  see  that  Jerome 
highly  disapproves  the  common  opinion  (derived 
from  the  apocryphal  Gospels)  of  Joseph  being  twice 
married,  and  that  he  claims  the  authority  of  Igna- 
tius, Polycarp,  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  “many 
other  apostolical  men,”  in  favour  of  his  own  view, 
that  our  Lord’s  brethren  were  his  cousins  only,  or 
at  all  events  against  the  opinion  of  Helvidius, 
which  had  been  held  by  Ebion,  Theodotus  of  By- 
zantium, and  Valentine,  that  they  were  the  children 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Those  who  held  this  opinion 
were  called  Antidicomarianitae,  as  enemies  cf  the 
Virgin.  (Epiphanius,  Adv.  Haeres.  1.  iii.  t.  ii.  • 


a Calmet,  however,  places  the  admission  of  Joseph 
into  the  calendar  of  the  Western  Church  as  early  as 
before  the  year  900.  See  Tischendorf,  ut  sup. 
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Haer.  lxxviii.,  also  Haer.  li.  See  also  Pearson  on 
the  Creed,  Art.  Virgin  Mary ; Mill,  on  the  Bre- 
thren of  the  Lord ; Calraet,  de  S.  Joseph.  S.  Mar. 
Virg.  conjuge ; and  for  an  able  statement  of  the 
opposite  view,  Alford’s  note  on  Matt.  xiii.  55; 
Winer,  Rwb.  s.  vv.  Jesus  and  Joseph.  [A.  C.  H."] 
JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHAEA  (’lw(rj)(|)  6 
crirb  NpipaQalas),  a rich  and  pious  Israelite  who 
had  the  privilege'  of  performing  the  last  offices  of 
duty  and  affection  to  the  body  of  our  Lord.  He  is 
distinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name 
by  the  addition  of  his  birth-place  Arimathaea,  a 
city  supposed  by  Robinson  to  be  situated  somewhere 
between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit  Nuba,  a mile 
north-east  of  Yalo  ( Bibl . Res.  ii.  239-41,  iii.  142). 

Joseph  is  denominated  by  St.  Mark  (xv.  43)  an 
honourable  counsellor,  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  he  was  a member  of  the  Great 
Council,  or  Sanhedrim.  He  is  further  characterised 
as  “a  good  man  ana  a just”  (Luke  xxiii.  50),  one 
of  those  who,  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  words  of 
their  old  prophets,  was  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Mark  xv.  43 ; Luke  ii.  25,  38,  xxiii.  51).  We 
are  expressly  told  that  he  did  not  “ consent  to  the 
counsel  and  deed  ” of  his  colleagues  in  conspiring  to 
bring  about  the  death  of  Jesus;  but  he  seems  to 
have  lacked  the  courage  to  protest  against  their 
judgment.  At  all  events  we  know  that  he  shrank, 
through  fear  of  his  countrymen,  from  professing 
himself  openly  a disciple  of  our  Lord. 

The  awful  event,  however,  which  crushed  the 
hopes  while , it  excited  the  fears  of  the  chosen 
disciples,  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  him  with  a 
boldness  and  confidence  to  which  he  had  before  been 
a stranger.  The  crucifixion  seems  to  have  wrought 
in  him  the  same  clear  conviction  that  it  wrought  in 
the  Centurion  who  stood  by  the  cross ; for  on  the 
rerv  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  when  the  triumph 
of  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  seemed  complete, 
Joseph  “ went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved  the 
body  of  Jesus.”  The  fact  is  mentioned  by  all  four 
Evangelists.  Pilate,  having  assured  himself  that 
the  Bivine  Sufferer  was  dead,  consented  to  the 
request  of  Joseph,  who  was  thus  rewarded  for  his 
faith  and  courage  by  the  blessed  privilege  of  con- 
signing to  his  own  new  tomb  the  body  of  his  cruci- 
fied Lord.  In  this  sacred  office  he  was  assisted  by 
Nicodemus,  who,  like  himself,  had  hitherto  been 
afraid  to  make  open  profession  of  his  faith,  but  now 
dismissing  his  fears  brought  an  abundant  store  of 
myrrh  and  aloes  for  the  embalming  of  the  body  of 
his  Lord  according  to  the  Jewish  custom. 

These  two  masters  in  Israel  then  having  enfolded 
the  sacred  body  in  the  linen  shroud  which  Joseph 
had  bought,  consigned  it  to  a tomb  hewn  in  a rock 
— a tomb  where  no  human  corpse  had  ever  yet 
been  laid. 

It  is  specially  recorded  that  the  tomb  was  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  Joseph,  and  close  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion. 

The  minuteness  of  the  narrative  seems  purposely 
designed  to  take  away  all  ground  or  pretext  for  any 
rumour  that  might  be  spread,  after  the  Resurrection, 
that  it  was  some  other,  not  Jesus  Himself,  that  had 
risen  from  the  grave.  But  the  burial  of  Jesus  in 
the  new  private  sepulchre  of  the  rich  man  of  Ari- 
mathea  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.  9) : according  to  the 
literal  rendering  of  Bishop  Lowth  “ with  the  rich 
man  was  His  tomb.”  Nothing,  but  of  the  merest 
legendary  character,  is  recorded  of  Joseph,  beyond 
what  we  read  in  Scripture.  There  is  a tradition, 
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surely  a very  improbable  one,  that  he  was  of  the 
number  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Another,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  deseiwes  to  be  mentioned  as  ge- 
nerally current,  namely — that  Joseph  being  sent 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Apostle  St.  Philip,  about 
the  year  63,  settled  with  his  brother  disciples  at 
Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire ; and  there  erected 
of  wicker-twigs  the  first  Christian  oratory  in  Eng- 
land, the  parent  of  the  majestic  abbey  which  was 
afterwards  founded  on  the  same  site.  The  local 
guides  to  this  day  show  the  miraculous  thorn  (said 
to  bud  and  blossom  every  Christmas-day)  that 
sprung  from  the  staff  which  Joseph  stuck  in  the 
ground  as  he  stopped  to  rest  himself  on  the  hill 
top.  (See  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  i.  1 ; and  Hearne, 
Hist,  and  Ant.  of  Glastonbury ; Assemann,  Bibl. 
Orient,  iii.  319).  Winer  refers  to  a monograph 
on  Joseph — Broemel,  Hiss,  de  Josepho  Arimath. 
Viteb.  1683,  4to.  [E.  H s.] 

JO'SEPH,  called  BARSABAS,  and  sur- 
named  Justus ; one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  by 
the  assembled  church  (Acts  i.  23)  as  worthy  to  fill 
the  place  in  the  Apostolic  company  from  which 
Judas  had  fallen.  He,  therefore,  had  been  a com- 
panion of  the  disciples  all  the  time  that  they  fol- 
lowed Jesus,  from  His  baptism  to  His  ascension. 

Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39)  calls  him  Justus 
Barsabas,  and  relates  that  having  drunk  some 
deadly  poison  he,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 
sustained  no  harm.  Eusebius  ( H . E.  i.  12)  states 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  He  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  Joses  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36) 
and  from  Judas  Barsabas  (Acts  xv.  22).  The 
signification  of  Barsabas  is  quite  uncertain.  Light- 
foot  ( Hot . Hebr.  Acts  i.  23)  gives  five  possible 
interpretations  of  it,  viz.,  the  son  of  conversion,  of 
quiet,  of  an  oath,  of  wisdom,  of  the  old  man.  He 
prefers  the  last  two ; and  suggests  that  Joseph 
Barsabas  may  be  the  same  as  Joses  the  son  of  Al- 
phaeus,  and  that  Judas  Barsabas  may  be  his  brother 
the  Apostle.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOSE'PHUS  (fldoaptyos ),  1 Esdr.  ix.  34. 
[Joseph,  3.] 

JO'SE-S  (’I uo"f)s,  ’Irjcrovs,  Alford;  To xrrj  is 
the  genitive  case).  1.  Son  of  Eliezer,  in  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29),  15th  generation  from 
David,  i.  e.  about  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

2.  One  of  the  Lord’s  brethren  (Matt.  xiii.  55; 
Mark  vi.  3).  His  name  connects  him  with  the  pre- 
ceding. For  the  inquiry  who  these  brethren  of  the 
Lord  were,  see  James.  All  that  appears  with  cer- 
tainty from  Scripture  is  that  his  mother’s  name  was 
Mary,  and  his  brother’s  James  (Matt,  xxvii.  56). 

3.  Joses  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36).  [Bar- 
nabas.] [A.  C.  H.] 

JO'SHAH  (n^*P  : ’Ioxn'a  ; Alex.  ’loxrias 

Josa'),  a prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon,  son  of 
Amaziah,  and  connected  with  the  more  prosperous 
branch  of  the  tribe,  who,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah, 
headed  a marauding  expedition  against  the  peaceable 
Hamite  shepherds  dwelling  in  Gedor,  exterminated 
them,  and  occupied  their  pasturage  (1  Chr.  iv.  34, 
38-41). 

JO'SHAPHAT  (DSfc'P:  Acuracpdr ; Cod. 
Fred.  Aug.  'Iwcrcupas'  Josaphat ),  the  Mithnite, 
one  of  David’s  guard,  apparently  selected  from 
among  the  warriors  from  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
xi.  43).  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Talm.  p.  1284)  gives 
Mathnan  as  the  Chaldee  equivalent  of  Bashan,  by 
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which  the  latter  is  always  represented  in  the  Targ. 
Onk. ; and  if  this  were  the  place  which  gave  Josha- 
phat  his  surname  he  was  probably  a Gadite.  In 
the  Syriac  Joshaphat  and  Uzziah  (ver.  4-4)  are 
interchanged,  and  the  latter  appears  as  “ Azi  of 
Anathoth.” 

JOSHAVI  AH  ’Wa;  Cod.  Fred. 

Aug.  ’Iaxrefa:  Josala ),  the  son  of  Elnaam,  and  one 
of  David’s  guards  (1  Chr.  xi.  46).  The  LXX. 
make  him  the  son  of  Jeribai,  by  reading  1J3  for 
■03.  The  name  appears  in  eight,  and  probably 
nine,  different  forms  in  the  MSS.  collated  by 
Kennicott. 

JOSHBEKA'SHAH  (n&^p352^ : Te<r;8a<raKa; 
SejSaKatrdj/,  Cod.  Alex. : Jesbacassa),  head  of  the 
16th  course  of  musicians.  [Jesharelah.]  He 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Heman  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4,  24).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOSH  UA  (yKW:  'lyvovs  : Josua  : i.  e. 
“ whose  help  is  Jehovah,”  Gesen.,  or  rather  “ God 
the  Saviour,”  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  II.,  p.  89, 
ed.  1843  : on  the  import  of  his  name,  and  the  change 
of  it  from  Oshea  or  Hoshea,  Numb.  xiii.  16  = i(  wel- 
fare” or  “ salvation,”  see  Pearson,  l.  c. : it  appears 
in  the  various  forms  of  Hoshea,  Oshea,  Jehoshua, 
Jeshua,  and  Jesos.  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  27).  The  future 
captain  of  invading  hosts  grew  up  a slave  in  the 
brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Born  about  the  time  when 
Moses  fled  into  Midian,  he  was  a man  of  nearly 
forty  years  when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues,  and 
shared  in  the  hurried  triumph  of  the  Exodus.  The 
keen  eye  of  the  aged  Lawgiver  soon  discerned  in 
Hoshea  those  qualities  which  might  be  required  in 
a colleague  or  successor  to  himself.  He  is  men- 
tioned first  in  connexion  with  the  fight  against 
Amalek  at  Eephidim,  when  he  was  chosen  (Ex. 
xvii.  9)  by  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites.  When 
Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  for  the  first 
time  (compare  Ex.  xxiv.  13,  and  xxxiii.  11)  the 
two  Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  minister  or 
servant,  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  and  was 
the  first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  (Ex.  xxxii. 
17).  Soon  afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
chiefs  who  were  sent  (Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv.  6) 
who  gave  an  encouraging  report  of  their  journey. 
The  40  years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed, 
and  Joshua  was  one  of  the  few  survivors,  when 
Moses,  shortly  before  his  death,  was  directed  (Num. 
xxvii.  18)  to  invest  Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly 
with  definite  authority  in  connexion  with  Eleazar 
the  priest,  over  the  people.  And  after  this  was 
done,  God  Himself  gave  Joshua  a charge  by  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  Lawgiver  (Deut.  xxxi.  14,  23). 

Under  the  direction  of  God  again  renewed  (Josh, 
i.  1),  Joshua,  now  in  his  85th  year  (Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
1,  §29),  assumed  the  command  of  the  people  at 
Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the  Jordan, 
fortified  a camp  at  Gilgal,  circumcised  the  people, 
kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited  by  the  Captain  a 
of  the  Lord’s  Host.  A miracle  made  the  fall  of 
Jericho  more  temble  to  the  Canaanites.  A miracu- 
lous repulse  in  the  first  assault  on  Ai  impressed  upon 


* It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Captain  of  the 
Lord’s  Host  was  a created  being  or  not.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Mill  discusses  this  point  at  full  length  and  with  great 
learning,  and  decides  in  favour  of  the  former  alter- 
native {On  the  Historical  Character  of  St.  Luke's 
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the  invaders  the  warning  that  they  were  the  instru- 
ments of  a holy  and  jealous  God.  Ai  fell : and  the 
law  was  inscribed  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  read  by  their 
leader  in  the  presence  of  all  Israel. 

The  treaty  which  the  fear-stricken  Gibeonites 
obtained  deceitfully  was  generously  respected  by 
Joshua.  It  stimulated  and  brought  to  a point  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  five  confederate  chiefs  of 
the  Amorites.  Joshua,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
hailstorm,  and  a miraculous  prolongation  of  the 
day,  obtained  a decisive  victory  over  them  at  Mak- 
kedah,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  subjugate  the 
south  country  as  far  as  Kadesh-barnea  and  Gaza. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  master  of  half 
of  Palestine. 

In  another  campaign  he  marched  to  the  waters 
of  Merom,  where  he  met  and  overthrew  a confe- 
deracy of  the  Canaanitish  chiefs  in  the  north,  under 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor  ; and  in  the  course  of  a pro- 
tracted war  he  led  his  victorious  soldiers  to  the 
gates  of  Zidon  and  into  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under 
Hermon.  In  six  years,  six  nations  with  thirty-one 
kings  swell  the  roll  of  his  conquests ; amongst  others 
the  Anakim — the  old  terror  of  Israel — are  specially 
recorded  as  destroyed  everywhere  except  in  Phi- 
listia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extensive 
conquests  of  Joshua  were  not  intended  to  achieve 
and  did  not  achieve  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
Canaanites,  many  of  whom  continued  to  occupy 
isolated  strongholds  throughout  the  land. 

Joshua,  now  stricken  in  years,  proceeded  in  con- 
junction with  Eleazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
to  complete  the  division  of  the  conquered  land ; and 
when  all  was  allotted,  Timnath-serah  in  Mount 
Ephraim  was  assigned  by  the  people  as  Joshua’s 
peculiar  inheritance.  The  Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation was  established  at  Shiloh,  six  cities  of 
refuge  were  appointed,  forty-eight  cities  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  and  the  warriors  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to  their  homes. 

After  an  interval  of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an 
assembly  from  all  Israel.  He  delivered  two  solemn 
addresses  reminding  them  of  the  marvellous  fulfil- 
ment of  God’s  promises  to  their  fathers,  and  warn- 
ing them  of  the  conditions  on  which  their  pros- 
perity depended ; and  lastly,  he  caused  them  to 
renew  their  covenant  with  God,  at  Shechem,  a place 
already  famous  in  connexion  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv. 
4),  and  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  city,  Timnath-serah. 

Joshua's  life  has  been  noted  as  one  of  the  very 
few  which  are  recorded  in  history  with  some  fulness 
of  detail,  yet  without  any  stain  upon  them.  In 
his  character  have  been  traced,  under  an  Oriental 
garb,  such  features  as  chiefly  kindled  the  imagina- 
tion of  Western  chroniclers  and  poets  in  the  middle 
ages : the  character  of  a devout  warrior,  blameless 
and  fearless,  who  has  been  taught  by  serving  as  a 
youth  how  to  command  as  a man  ; who  earns  by 
manly  vigour  a quiet  honoured  old  age ; who  com- 
bines strength  with  gentleness,  ever  looking  up  for 
and  obeying  the  Divine  impulse  with  the  simplicity 
of  a child,  while  he  wields  great  power  and  directs 
it  calmly,  and  without  swerving,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a high  unselfish  purpose. 


First  Chapter,  Camb.  1841,  p.  92).  But  J.  G.  Abicht 
{Be  Buce  Exercitus,  $c.,  ap.  Nov.  Thes.  Tlieologico- 
philolog.  i.  503)  is  of  opinion  that  He  was  the  un- 
created Angel,  the  Son  of  God.  Compare  also  Pfeiffer, 
Biff.  Script.  Loc.  p.  173. 
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All  that  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua  which  relates 
his  personal  history  seems  to  be  written  with  the 
unconscious,  vivid  power  of  an  eye-witness.  We 
are  not  merely  taught  to  look  with  a distant  rever- 
ence upon  the  first  man  who  bears  the  name  which 
lS  above  every  name.  We  stand  by  the  side  of  one 
who  is  admitted  to  hear  the  words  of  God,  and  see 
the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  The  image  of  the 
armed  warrior  is  before  us  as  when  in  the  sight  of 
two  armies  he  lifted  up  his  spear  over  unguarded 
Ai.  We  see  the  majestic  presence  which  inspired 
all  Israel  (iv.  14)  with  awe ; the  mild  father  who 
remonstrated  with  Achan ; the  calm  dignified  judge 
who  pronounced  his  sentence ; the  devout  w orshipper 
prostrating  himself  before  the  Captain  of  the  Lord’s 
host.  We  see  the  lonely  man  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  separate  from  those  about  him,  the  last  sur- 
vivor, save  one,  of  a famous  generation ; the  ho- 
noured old  man  of  many  deeds  and  many  sufferings, 
gathering  his  dying  energy  for  an  attempt  to  bind 
his  people  more  closely  to  the  service  of  God  whom 
he  had  so  long  served  and  worshipped,  and  whom 
he  was  ever  learning  to  know  more  and  more. 

The  great  work  of  Joshua’s  life  was  more  ex- 
citing but  less  hopeful  than  that  of  Moses.  He 
gathered  the  first  fruits  of  the  autumn  harvest 
where  his  predecessor  had  sown  the  seed  in  spring. 
It  was  a high  and  hopeful  task  to  watch  beside  the 
cradle  of  a mighty  nation,  and  to  train  its  early 
footsteps  in  laws  which  should  last  for  centuries. 
And  it  was  a fit  end  to  a life  of  expectation  to  gaze 
with  longing  eyes  from  Pisgah  upon  the  Land  of 
Promise.  But  no  such  brightness  gleamed  upon 
the  calm  close  of  Joshua’s  life.  Solemn  words,  and 
dark  with  foreboding,  fell  from  him  as  he  sat 
“ under  the  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord  in  Shechem.”  The  excitement  of  his  battles 
was  past ; and  there  had  grown  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  pious  leader  a consciousness  that  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  prosperity  and  success  to  make  a people 
wanton  and  tvorldly-minded,  idolaters  in  spirit  if 
not  in  act,  and  to  alienate  them  from  God. 

Holy  Scripture  itself  suggests  (Heb.  iv.  8)  the 
consideration  of  Joshua  as  a type  of  Christ. 
Many  of  the  Christian  Fathers  have  enlarged  upon 
this  view;  and  Bishop  Pearson,  who  has  collected 
their  opinions  ( On  the  Creed , Art.  ii.  pp.  87-90, 
and  94-96,  ed.  1843),  points  out  the  following  and 
many  other  typical  resemblances:  (1.)  the  name 
common  to  both  ; (2.)  Joshua  brings  the  people  of 
God  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  divides  the  land 
among  the  tribes ; Jesus  brings  His  people  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  assigns  to  them  their  man- 
sions ; (3.)  as  Joshua  succeeded  Moses  and  com- 
pleted his  work,  so  the  Gospel  of  Chiist  succeeding 
the  law,  announced  One  by  whom  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  we  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Moses  (Acts  xiii. 
39)  ; (4.)  as  Joshua  the  minister  of  Moses  renewed 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  so  Jesus  the  minister  of 
the  circumcision  brought  in  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart  (Rom.  xv.  8,  ii.  29). 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  by  their  Jewish 
conquerors  is  fully  discussed  by  Dean  Graves  On 
the  Pentateuch,  Pt.  3,  Lect.  i.  He  concludes  that 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  justified  by 
their  crimes,  and  that  the  employment  of  the  Jews 
in  such  extermination  was  quite  consistent  with 
God’s  method  of  governing  the  world.  Prof.  Fair- 
bairn  ( Typology  of  Scripture,  bk.  iii.  ch.  4,  §1,  ed. 
1 854),  argues  with  great  force  and  candour  in  favour 
of  the  complete  agreement  of  the  principles  on 
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which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  Joshua  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Among  the  supernatural  occurrences  in  the  life 
of  Joshua,  none  has  led  to  so  much  discussion  as 
the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Mak- 
kedah  (x.  12-14).  No  great  difficulty  is  found,  in 
deciding  as  Pfeiffer  has  done  {Diff.  Script,  loc.  p. 
175),  between  the  lengths  of  this  day  and  that  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  11);  and  in  connecting  both 
days  with  the  Egyptian  tradition  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, ii.  142.  But  since  modern  science  revealed 
the  stupendous  character  of  this  miracle,  modern  cri- 
ticism has  made  several  attempts  to  explain  it  away. 
It  is  regarded  by  Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  and  others,  as 
no  miracle  but  an  optical  illusion ; by  Rosenmiiller, 
following  Ilgen,  as  a mistake  of  the  time  of  day ; 
by  Winer  and  many  recent  German  critics,  with 
whom  Dr.  Davidson  {Introd.  to  0.  T.  p.  644) 
seems  to  agree,  as  a mistake  of  the  meaning  or  the 
authority  of  a poetical  contributor  to  the  book  of 
Jasher.  So  Ewald  ( Gesch . Isr.  ii.  326)  traces  in 
the  latter  part  of  verse  13  an  interpolation  by  the 
hand  of  that  anonymous  Jew  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  written  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  here 
to  have  misunderstood  the  vivid  conception  of  an 
old  poet : and  he  cites  numerous  similar  coneeptions 
from  the  old  poetry  of  Greece,  Rome,  Arabia,  and 
Peru.  But  the  literal  and  natural  interpretation 
of  the  text  as  intended  to  describe  a miracle  is  suffi- 
ciently vindicated  by  Deyling,  Observ.  Sacr.  i. 
§ 19,  p.  100  ; and  J.  G.  Abicht,  De  statione  Solis 
ap.  Nov.  Thes.  Theol.-Philol.  i.  516 : and  is  forcibly 
stated  by  Bishop  Watson  in  the  4th  letter  in  his 
Apology  for  the  Bible. 

Procopius,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century, 
relates  ( Vandal,  ii.  10)  that  an  inscription  existed 
at  Tingis  in  Mauritania,  set  up  by  Phoenician  re- 
fugees from  Canaan,  and  declaring  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian language,  “ We  are  they  who  fled  from  the 
face  of  Joshua  the  robber  the  son  of  Nun.”  Ewald 
{Gesch.  Isr.  ii.  297,  298)  gives  sound  reasons  for 
forbearing  to  use  this  story  as  authentic  history. 
It  is,  however,  accepted  by  Rawlinson  {Bampton 
Lecture,  for  1859,  iii.  91). 

Lightfoot  {Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  i.  5,  and  Chorogr. 
Lucae  praemis.  iv.  § 3)  quotes  Jewish  traditions  to 
the  effect  that  Rahab  became  a proselyte,  and  the 
wife  of  Joshua,  and  the  ancestress  of  nine  prophets 
and  priests  ; also  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joshua  was 
adorned  with  an  image  of  the  Sun  in  memory  of 
the  miracle  of  Ajalon.  The  LXX.  and  the  Arab. 
Ver.,  add  to  Josh.  xxiv.  30  the  statement  that  in 
his  sepulchre  were  deposited  the  flint-knives  which 
were  used  for  the  circumcision  at  Gilgal  (Josh, 
v.  2). 

The  principal  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Joshua 
are  reviewed  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Contempla- 
tions on  the  O.  T.  bks.  7,  8,  and  9. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethshemesh,  in  whose  land 
was  the  stone  at  which  the  milch-kine  stopped, 
when  they  drew  the  ark  of  God  with  the  offerings 
of  the  Philistines  from  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh 
(1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18). 

3.  A governor  of  the  city  who  gave  his  name  to 
a gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  Iv.  xxiii.  8). 

4.  (Called  Jeshua  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah),  a high- 
priest,  who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel.  For  details  see  Jeshua,  No.  4.  [W.  T.  B.j 

JOSHUA,  BOOK  OF.  1.  Authority.— The 
claim  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  a place  in  the 
Canon  of  the  O.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.  ( See 
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Canon.]  (Bp.  Cosin’ s Scholastical  History  of 
the  Canon ; Dr.  Wordsworth’s  Discourses  on  the 
Canon.')  Its  authority  is  confirmed  by  the  refer- 
ences, in  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the 
events  which  are  related  in  it ; as  Ps.  lxxviii.  53- 
65;  Is.  xxviii.  21;  Hab.  iii.  11-13;  Acts  vii. 
45 ; Heb.  iv.  8,  xi.  30-32  ; James  ii.  25.  The 
miracles  which  it  relates,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Makkedah  have  led  some  critics  to  entertain  a suspi- 
cion of  the  credibility  of  the  book  as  a history. 
But  such  an  objection  does  not  touch  the  book  of 
Joshua  only.  It  must  stand  or  fall  with  nearly 
every  historical  book  of  the  Bible.  Some  Chris- 
tians may  be  more  or  less  disposed  by  excess  of 
candour,  or  a desire  to  conciliate  opposition,  to 
regard  as  the  effect  of  natural  and  ordinary  causes, 
occurrences  which  have  always  been  and  still  are 
commonly  regarded  as  miraculous  ; and  such  persons 
cannot  be  blamed  so  long  as  their  views  are  con- 
sistent with  a fair  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
But  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  any  canonical  book 
is  the  less  -entitled  to  our  full  belief  because  it 
relates  miracles. 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which  is  sanc- 
tioned in  this  book  has  been  denounced  for  its 
severity  by  Eichhorn  and  earlier  writers.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
attribute  of  justice,  or  with  God’s  ordinary  way  of 
governing  the  world.  Therefore  the  sanction  which 
is  given  to  it  does  not  impair  the  authority  of  this 
book.  Critical  ingenuity  has  searched  it  in  vain 
for  any  incident  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  character  of  the  age,  or 
irreconcileable  with  other  parts  of  canonical  Scrip- 
ture. Some  discrepancies  are  alleged  by  De  Wette 
and  Hauff  to  exist  within  the  book  itself,  and  have 
been  described  as  material  differences  and  contradic- 
tions. But  they  disappear  when  the  words  of  the 
text  are  accurately  stated  and  weighed,  and  they  do 
not  affect  the  general  credibility  of  the  book. 
Thus,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  real 
disagreement  between  the  statement  xi.  16  and 
xii.  7 that  Joshua  took  all  the  land  and  gave  it  to 
Israel,  and  the  subsequent  statement  xviii.  3 and 
xvli.  1,  16  that  the  people  were  slack  to  possess  the 
land  which  was  given  to  them,  and  that  the 
Canaanites  were  not  entirely  extirpated : of  course 
it  was  intended  (Ex.  xxiii.  28,  30)  that  the  people 
should  occupy  the  land  by  little  and  little.  It 
cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  irreconcileable 
contradiction  between  the  statement  xii.  10-12, 
that  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Gezsr  were  smitten 
and  their  country  divided,  and  the  statement  xv. 
63,  xvi.  10,  that  their  people  were  not  extirpated 
for  some  time  afterward.  It  cannot  be  allowed 
that  the  general  statement  xi.  23  that  Joshua  gave 
the  land  unto  all  Israel  according  to  their  divisions 
by  their  tribes  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  (xviii. 
1,  xix.  51),  that  many  subsequent  years  passed 
before  the  process  of  division  was  completed,  and 
the  allotments  finally  adjusted.  Other  discre- 
pancies have  been  alleged  by  Dr.  Davidson,  with 
the  view  not  of  disparaging  the  credibility  of  the 
book,  but  of  supporting  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
compilation  from  two  distinct  documents.  The 
boundaries  of  the  different  tribes,  it  is  said,  are 
stated  sometimes  with  greater,  sometimes  with  less 
exactness.  Now,  this  may  be  a fault  of  the  sur- 
veyors employed  by  Joshua ; but  it  is  scarcely  an 
inconsistency  to  be  charged  on  the  writer  of  the 
book  who  transcribed  their  Ascriptions.  Again, 
VOL.  i. 
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the  Divine  promise  that  the  coast  of  Israel  shall 
extend  to  the  Euphrates  (i.  4)  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  the  country  which  Joshua  was 
commanded  to  divide  (xiii.  16)  does  not  extend  so 
far.  Again,  the  statement  (xiii.  3)  that  Ekron,  &c., 
remained  yet  to  be  possessed  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  subsequent  statement  (xv.  45)  that  it 
was  assigned  to  Judah.  Dr.  Davidson  gives  no 
proof  either  of  his  assertion  that  the  former  text 
is  in  fact  subsequent  to  the  latter,  or  of  his  supposi- 
tion that  Ekron  was  in  the  possession  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  its  assignment.  Again,  it  would  seem 
that  Dr.  Davidson  pushes  a theory  too  far  when  he 
assumes  ( Introd . to  0.  T.  637-8)  that  one  and 
the  same  writer  would  hardly  denote  a “ tribe  ” 
by  one  Hebrew  word  in  some  passages,  and  by  a 
synonymous  Hebrew  word  in  others;  or  that  he 
would  not  in  some  passages  designate  Moses  as  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  and  in  others  mention  Moses 
without  so  designating  him  ; or  that  he  would  not 
describe  the  same  class  of  persons  in  one  place  as 
“ priests,”  and  in  another  as  “ sons  of  Aaron.” 
Such  alleged  discrepancies  are  not  sufficient  either 
to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book,  or  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  substantially  the  composition  of  one 
author. 

2.  Scope  and  contents. — The  book  of  Joshua  is 
a distinct  whole  in  itself.  Although  to  later 
generations  it  became  a standing  witness  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God  in  fulfilling  His  promises  to 
Israel,  yet  the  immediate  aim  of  the  inspired  writer 
was  probably  of  a more  simple  character.  He 
records,  for  the  information  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  acts  of  Joshua  so  far  as  they  pos- 
sessed a national  interest.  The  book  was  not 
intended  to  be  a mere  ascription  of  praise  to  God, 
nor  a mere  biography,  nor  a mere  collection  of 
documents.  While  it  serves  as  a link  between  that 
which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows  it,  it  has  a 
distinct  purpose,  which  it  fulfils  completely.  There 
is  not  sufficient  ground  for  treating  it  as  a part  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  a compilation  from  the  same 
documents  as  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  fact  that  its  first  sentence  begins  with 
a conjunction  does  not  show  anv  closer  connexion 
between  it  and  the  Pentateuch  than  exists  between 
Judges  and  it.  The  references  in  i.  8,  viii.  31, 
xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  26,  to  the  “book  of  the  law  ” rather 
show  that  that  book  was  distinct  from  Joshua. 
Other  references  to  events  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teuch tend  in  the  same  direction.  No  quotation 
(in  the  strict  modem  sense  of  the  word)  from  the 
Pentateuch  can  be  found  in  Joshua.  The  author 
quotes  from  memory,  like  the  writers  of  the  N.  T., 
if  he  quotes  at  all  (comp.  xiii.  7 with  Num.  xxxiv. 
13 ; xiii.  17  with  Num.  xxxii.  37 ; xiii.  21,  22 
with  Num.  xxxi.  8 ; xiii.  14,  33,  and  xiv.  4 witli 
Deut.  xviii.  1,  2;  and  Num.  xviii.  20,  xxi.  with 
Num.  xxxv.). 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Holy  Scripture  is  more 
injured  than  the  first  half  of  this  book  by  being 
printed  in  chapters  and  .verses.  The  first  twelve 
chapters  form  a continuous  narrative,  which  seems 
never  to  halt  or  flag.  And  the  description  is 
frequently  so  minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not 
merely  of  a contemporary,  but  of  an  eye-witness. 
An  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  reigns 
throughout.  We  are  called  out  from  the  din  and 
tumult  of  each  battle-field  to  listen  to  the  still 
small  Voice.  The  progress  of  events  is  clearly 
foreshadowed  in  the  first  chapter  (vers.  5,  6), 
Step  bv  step  we  are  led  on  through  the  solemn 
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preparation,  the  arduous  struggle,  the  crowning 
triumph.  Moving  everything  around,  yet  himself 
moved  by  an  unseen  Power,  the  Jewish  leader  rises 
high  and  calm  amid  all. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii.-xxi.)  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  the  Domesday-book  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  England.  The  documents 
of  which  it  consists  were  doubtless  the  abstract  of 
such  reports  as  were  supplied  by  the  men  whom 
Joshua  sent  out  (xviii.  8)  to  describe  the  land.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  is  probable  that  changes  were 
introduced  into  their  reports — whether  kept  sepa- 
rately among  the  national  archives,  or  embodied  in 
the  contents  of  a book — by  transcribers  adapting 
them  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country  in  later  times 
when  political  divisions  were  modified,  new  towns 
sprung  up,  and  old  ones  disappeared  (comp,  the 
two  lists  of  Levitical  towns,  Josh.  xxi.  and  1 Chr. 
vi.  54,  &c.). 

The  book  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three 
parts:  (a)  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  (6)  the  partition 
of  Canaan,  (c)  Joshua’s  farewell. 

a.  The  preparations  for  the  war,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan,  ch.  1-5  ; the  capture  of  Jericho,  6 ; 
the  conquest  of  the  south,  7-10 ; the  conquest  of 
the  north,  11 ; recapitulation,  12. 

b.  Territory  assigned  to  Reuben,  Gad.  and  half 
Manasseh,  13  ; the  lot  of  Caleb  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  14,  15;  Ephraim  and  half  Manasseh,  16, 
17  ; Benjamin,  18  ; Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issachar, 
Asher,  Naphtali  and  Dan,  19  ; the  appointment  of 
six  cities  of  refuge,  20  ; the  assignment  of  forty-eight 
cities  to  Levi,  21 ; the  departure  of  the  transjordanic 
tribes  to  their  homes,  22. 

c.  Joshua’s  convocation  of  the  people  and  first 
address,  23;  his  second  address  at  Shechem,  and 
his  death,  24. 

The  events  related  in  this  book  extend  over  a 
period  of  about  25  years  from  B.u.  1451  to  1426. 
The  declaration  of  Caleb,  xiv.  10,  is  useful  in 
determining  the  chronology  of  the  book. 

3.  Author. — Nothing  is  really  known  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  book.  Joshua  himself  is  gene- 
rally named  as  the  author  by  the  Jewish  writers 
and  the  Christian  Fathers;  and  a great  number  of 
critics  acquiesce  more  or  less  entirely  in  that  belief. 
But  no  contemporary  assertion  or  sufficient  historical 
proof  of  the  fact  exists,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained 
without  qualification.  Other  authors  have  been 
conjectured,  as  Phinehas  by  Lightfoot ; Eleazar  by 
Calvin  ; Samuel  by  Yan  Til ; Jeremiah  by  Henry; 
one  of  the  elders  who  survived  Joshua,  by  Keil. 
Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  written  by  some  one 
in  the  time  of  Josiah ; Davidson  by  some  one  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat  later ; Masius,  Le  Clerc, 
Maurer,  and  others  by  some  one  who  lived  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  late  date  is  now 
advocated  for  the  most  part  in  connexion  with  a 
theory,  which  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  ; but  which,  when 
applied  to  a book  so  uniform  in  its  style  as  Joshua, 
seems  to  introduce  more  difficulties  than  it  removes. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  book  as  it  now  stands 
is  a compilation  from  two  earlier  documents  ; one, 
the  original,  called  Elohistic,  the  other  supple- 
mentary, called  Jehovistic;  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  given  in  them  to  God,  and  by  some 
other  characteristic  differences  on  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  hypothesis  are  not  perfectly  agreed. 
Ewald’s  theory  is  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book 
of  Joshua  form  one  complete  work : that  it  is 
mainly  compiled  from  contemporary  and  ancient 
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documents,  and  that  it  has  grown  into  its  present 
form  under  the  hands  of  five  successive  writers  or 
editors;  the  first  of  whom  composed  his  book  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  the  last  (to  whom  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  is  assigned)  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh.  His  account  of  these  authors  or  com- 
pilers may  be  seen  in  Gesch.  Isr.  i.  81-174,  and  his 
method  of  apportioning  various  parts  of  the  look  of 
Joshua  to  the  several  writers  in  Gesch.  Isr.  i.  84 
and  ii.  299-305.  The  theory  of  this  able  critic, 
so  conjectural,  complicated,  and  arbitrary,  has  met 
with  many  opponents,  and  few,  if  any,  supporters 
even  in  his  own  country. 

No  one  would  deny  that  some  additions  to  the 
book  might  be  made  after  the  death  of  Joshua  with- 
out detracting  from  the  possible  fact  that  the  book 
was  substantially  his  composition.  The  last  verses 
(xxiv.  29-33)  were  obviously  added  by  some  later 
hand.  If,  as  is  possible,  though  not  certain,  some 
subordinate  events,  as  the  capture  of  Hebron,  of 
Debir  (Josh.  xv.  13-19,  and  Judg.  i.  10-15),  and  of 
Leshem  (Josh.  xix.  47,  and  Judg.  xviii.  7),  and 
the  joint  occupation  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  63, 
and  Judg.  i.  21)  did  not  occur  till  after  Joshua’s 
death,  they  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  by  a late  transcriber.  The  passages  xiii. 
2-6,  xvi.  10,  xvii.  11,  which  also  are  subsequently 
repeated  in  the  book  of  Judges,  may  doubtless 
describe  accurately  the  same  state  of  things  existing 
at  two  distinct  periods. 

The  arguments  which,  though  insufficient  to 
prove  that  Joshua  was  the  author,  yet  seem  to 
give  a preponderance  in  favour  of  him  when  com- 
pared with  any  other  person  who  has  been  named, 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated: — (a)  It  is  evident 
(xxiv.  26)  that  Joshua  could  and  did  write  some 
account  of  at  least  one  transaction  which  is  related 
in  this  book  ; (6)  the  numerous  accounts  of  Joshua’s 
intercourse  with  God  (i.  1,  iii.  7,  iv.  2,  v.  £,  9, 
vi.  2,  vii.  10,  viii.  1,  x.  8,  xi.  6,  xiii.  1,  2,  xx.  1, 
xxiv.  2),  and  with  the  Captain  of  the  Lord’s  Host 
(v.  13),  must  have  emanated  from  himself ; (c)  no 
one  is  more  likely  than  the  speaker  himself  to  have 
committed  to  writing  the  twro  addresses  which  were 
Joshua’s  legacy  to  his  people  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.) ; 
( d ) no  one  was  so  well  qualified  by  his  position  to 
describe  the  events  related,  and  to  collect  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  book  ; ( e)  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  and  master,  Moses,  would  have 
suggested  to  him  such  a record  of  his  acts ; (/) 
one  verse  (vi.  25)  must  have  been  written  by  some 
person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Joshua;  and  two 
other  verses,  v.  1 and  6 — assuming  the  common 
reading  of  the  former  to  be  correct — are  most  fairly 
interpreted  as  written  by  actors  in  the  scene. 

Havernick’s  assertion  that  some  grammatical 
forms  used  in  Joshua  are  less  ancient  than  the  corre- 
sponding forms  in  Judges,  may  be  set  against  Keil’s 
list  of  expressions  and  forms  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  book  and  the  Pentateuch ; and  Havernick  is  not 
supported  by  facts  when  he  supposes  that  no  expe- 
dition of  any  separate  tribe  against  the  Canaanites 
could  have  occurred  in  the  lifetime  of  Joshua,  and 
that  the  book  was  therefore  written  some  time 
afterwards.  It  has  been  said  that  the  expression 
“ to  this  day,”  which  is  found  fourteen  times  in 
the  book,  presupposes  so  considerable  an  interval 
of  time  between  the  occurrence  of  the  event  and  the 
composition  of  the  history,  that  Joshua  could  not 
have  lived  long  enough  to  write  in  such  language. 
But  a careful  examination  of  the  passages  will 
scarcely  bear  out  that  observation.  For  instance, 
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in  three  places  i^xxii.  3,  xxiii.  8,  9)  the  phrase 
denotes  a period  unquestionably  included  within  the 
twenty-five  years  which  Joshua  lived  in  Canaan  ; in 
xxii.  17  it  goes  but  a little  farther  back  ; in  iv.  9, 
vii.  26,  viiL  29,  and  x.  27  it  describes  certain  piles  of 
stones  which  he  raised  as  still  remaining — a remark 
which  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  more  than 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  they  were  raised ; 
and  in  vi.  25  it  defines  a period  within  the  lifetime 
of  a contemporary  of  Joshua,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably within  his  own.  In  the  remaining  passages 
(viii.  28,  xiii.  13,  xiv.  14,  xv.  63,  xvi.  10)  there 
is  nothing  which  would  make  it  impossible  that 
Joshua  should  have  used  this  expression. 

4.  There  is  extant  a Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua 
in  the  Arabic  language.  It  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  at  Leyden  in  1848,  with  the  title  “ Liber 
Josuae ; Chronicon  Samaritanum,  edidit,  Latine 
vertit,  &c.,  T.  G.  J.  Juynboll.”  Its  contents  were 
known  previously  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
Hottinger  and  others.  It  was  written  in  the  13th 
century.  It  recounts  the  late  acts  of  Moses  ampli- 
fied from  the  book  of  Numbers,  a history  of  Joshua 
interspersed  with  various  legends,  portions  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  several  unconnected  historical  pas- 
sages more  or  less  falsified,  extending  down  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian. 

5.  Literature. — The  best  Commentary,  which  is 

accessible  to  the  English  reader,  is  the  translation 
of  Keil’s  Commentary  on  Joshua  (Clark, Edinburgh). 
A complete  list  of  commentaries  may  be  found  in 
Rosenmiiller’s  Scholia.  Among  the  Fathers,  Ephrem 
Syrus  has  written  an  explanation,  and  Augus- 
tine and  Theodoret  have  discussed  questions  con- 
nected with  the  book.  The  following  commentaries  i 
may  be  selected  as  most  useful : — That  of  Jarchi  or 
Rashi  (Solomon  ben  Isaac),  translated  into  Latin 
by  Breithaupt,  Gothae,  1710  ; the  commentary  of 
Masius,  Antwerp,  1574,  inserted  in  the  Critici 
Sacri ; those  of  Le  Clerc,  Amsterdam,  1708; 
Rosenmiiller,  Leipsic,  1833 ; and  Keil,  Erlangen, 
1847.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOSI'AH  : ’I cixrias:  Josias ) 1.  The 

son  of  Amon  and  Jedidah,  succeeded  his  father  B.c. 
641,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  31 
years.  His  history  is  contained  in  2 K.  xxii.-xxiv. 
30 ; 2 Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ; and  the  first  twelve 
chapters  of  Jeremiah  throw  much,  light  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  Jews  in  his  days. 

He  began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to  seek 
the  Lord  ; and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six  years 
afterwards,  in  a personal  progress  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  he  destroyed  every- 
where high  places,  groves,  images,  and  all  outward 
signs  and  relics  of  idolatry.  Those  which  Solomon 
and  Ahaz  had  built,  and  even  Hezekiah  had  spared, 
and  those  which  Manasseh  had  set  up  more  recently, 
now  ceased  to  pollute  the  land  of  Judah;  and  in 
Israel  the  purification  began  with  Jeroboam’s  chapel 
at  Bethel,  in  accordance  with  the  remarkable  pre- 
diction of  the  disobedient  prophet,  by  whom  Josiah 


a Such  is  at  least  the  conjecture  of  Prideaux 
( Connexion , anno  61(1),  and  of  Milman  [History  of 
the  Jews,  i.  313).  But  the  Bible  ascribes  no  such 
chivalrous  motive  to  Josiah  : and  it  does  not  occur 
to  Josephus,  who  attributes  (Ant.  x.  5,  §1)  Josiah’s 
resistance  merely  to  Fate  urging  him  to  destruction  ; 
nor  to  the  author  of  1 Esd.  i.  28,  who  describes  him 
as  acting  wilfully  against  Jeremiah’s  advice  ; nor  to 
Fwald,  who  (Oesch.  T&>\  iii.  707)  conjectures  that  it 
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was  called  by  name  three  centuries  before  his  birth 
(1  K.  xiii.  2).  The  Temple  was  restored  under  a 
special  commission;  and  in  the  course  of  the  repairs 
Ililkiah  the  priest  [Hilkiah]  found  that  book  of 
the  Law  of  the  Lord  which  quickened  so  remarkably 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  king.  The  question  as  to 
the  contents  of  that  book  has  been  discussed  else- 
where : in  forming  an  opinion  on  it  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  in  this  age 
and  country  to  estimate  the  scantiness  of  the  op- 
portunities which  were  then  open  to  laymen  of 
acquiring  literary  knowledge  connected  with  reli- 
gion. The  special  commission  sent  forth  by  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7)  is  a proof  that  even  under 
such  kings  as  Asa  and  his  son,  the  Levites  were 
insufficient  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  What  then  must  have  been  the  amount 
of  information  accessible  to  a generation  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon? 
We  do  not  know  that  the  Law  was  read  as  a stated 
part  of  any  ordinary  public  sendee  in  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  (unless  the  injunction  Deut.  xxxi.  10 
was  obeyed  once  in  seven  years),  though  God  was 
worshipped  there  with  daily  sacrifice,  psalmody, 
and  prayer.  The  son  of  Amon  began  only  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old  to  seek  the  God  of  David,  and 
for  ten  years  he  devoted  all  his  active  energies  to 
destroying  the  gross  external  memorials  of  idolatry 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  to  strengthening  and 
multiplying  the  visible  signs  of  true  religion.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age  he 
should  find  the  most  awful  words  in  which  God 
denounces  sin  come  home  to  his  heart  on  a par- 
ticular occasion  with  a new  and  strange  power,  and 
i that  he  should  send  to  a prophetess  to  inquire  in 
what  degree  of  closeness  those  words  were  to  be 
applied  to  himself  and  his  generation.  That  he  had 
never  read  the  words  is  probable.  But  his  conduct 
is  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  never  heard  them 
before,  or  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a “ book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord.” 

The  great  day  of  Josiah’s  life  was  that  on  which 
he  and  his  people,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  entered  into  a special  covenant  to  keep  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
at  Jerusalem  with  more  munificent  offerings,  better 
arranged  services,  and  a larger  concourse  of  worship- 
pers than  had  been  seen  on  any  previous  occasion. 

After  this,  his  endeavours  to  abolish  every  trace 
of  idolatry  and  superstition  were  still  carried  on. 
But  the  time  drew  near  which  had  been  indicated 
by  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  20).  When  Pharaoh-Necho 
went  from  Egypt  to  Carchemish  to  carry  on  his  war 
against  Assyria  (comp.  Herodotus,  ii.  159),  Josiah, 
possibly  in  a spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Assyrian  king, 
to  whom  he  may  have  been  bound,®  opposed  his 
march  along  the  sea-coast.  Necho  re’uctantly  paused 
and  gave  him  battle  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon  : 
and  the  last  good  king  of  Judah  was  carried  wounded 
from  Hadaclrimmon,  to  die  before  he  could  arrive  at 
Jerusalem. 

He  was  buried  with  extraordinary  honours  ; and 


may  have  been  the  constant  aim  of  Josiah  to  restore 
not  only  the  ritual,  but  also  the  kingdom  of  David  in 
its  full  extent  and  independence,  and  that  he  attacked 
Necho  as  an  invader  of  what  he  considered  as  his 
northern  dominions.  This  conjecture,  if  equally  pro- 
bable with  the  former,  is  equally  without  adequate 
support  in  the  Bible,  and  is  somewhat  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  Josiah. 
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a funeral  dirge,  in  part  composed  by  Jeremiah, 
which  the  affection  of  his  subjects  sought  to  per- 
petuate as  an  annual  solemnity,  was  chanted  pro- 
bably at  Hadadrimmon.  Compare  the  narrative  in 
2 Chr.  xxxv.  25  with  the  allusions  in  Jer.  xxii.  10, 
18,  and  Zech.  xii.  11,  and  with  Jackson,  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  viii.  ch.  23,  p.  878.  The  prediction  of 
Huldah,  that  he  should  “ be  gathered  into  the 
grave  in  peace,”  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  explanation  of  that  phrase  given  in  Jer. 
xxxiv.  5.  Some  excellent  remarks  on  it  may  be 
found  in  Jackson,  On  the  Creed,  bk.  xi.  ch.  36, 
p.  664.  Josiah’s  reformation  and  his  death  are 
commented  on  by  Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  on 
the  0.  T.,  bk.  xx. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  a nomadic 
horde  of  Scythians  overran  Asia  (Herodotus,  i. 
104-106).  A detachment  of  them  went  towards 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Philistia:  somewhere  south- 
ward of  Ascalon  they  were  met  by  messengers  from 
Psammitichus  and  induced  to  turn  back.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  accounts  of 
Josiah’s  reign.  But  Ewald  {Die  Psalmen , 165) 
conjectures  that  the  59th  Psalm  was  composed  by 
king  Josiah  during  a siege-  of  Jerusalem  by  these 
Scythians.  The  town  Bethshan  is  said  to  derive 
its  Greek  name,  Scythopolis  (Reland,  Pal.  992  ; 
Lightfoot,  Chor.  Marc.  vii.  §2),  from  these  invaders. 
The  facility  with  which  Josiah  appears  to  have 
extended  his  authority  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  ad- 
duced as  an  indication  that  the  Assyrian  conquerors 
of  that  land  were  themselves  at  this  time  under 
the  restraining  fear  of  some  enemy.  The  prophecy 
of  Zephaniah  is  considered  to  have  been  written 
amid  the  terror  caused  by  their  approach.  The 
same  people  are  described  at  a later  period  by 
Ezekiel  (xxviii.).  See  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  689. 
Abarbanel  (ap.  Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i.  858) 
records  an  oral  tradition  of  the  Jews  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  Solomon 
deposited  in  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  19),  was  re- 
moved and  hidden  by  Josiah,  in  expectation  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple ; and  that  it  will 
not  be  brought  again  to  light  until  the  coming 
of  Messiah.  [W.  T.  B.] 

2.  The  son  of  Zephaniah,  at  whose  house  the 
prophet  Zechariah  was  commanded  to  assemble  the 
chief  men  of  the  captivity,  to  witness  the  solemn 
and  symbolical  crowning  of  Joshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  9).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Josiah 
was  either  a goldsmith,  or  treasurer  of  the  Temple, 
or  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Temple,  who  received 
the  money  offered  by  the  worshippers,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  him.  Possibly  he  was  a descendant  of 
Zephaniah,  the  priest  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxi.  1, 
xxxvii.  3,  and  if  Hen  in  Zech.  vi.  15  be  a proper 
name,  which  is  doubtful,  it  probably  refers  to  the 
same  person,  elsewhere  called  Josiah.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JOSI'AS.  1.  (’I axrlas  : Josias ).  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  1,  7,  18,  21-23,  25,  28,  29, 
32-34 ; Ecclus.  xlix.  1,  4 ; Bar.  i.  8 ; Matt.  i. 
10,  n)* 

2.  (’Ie<rtas;  Alex,  ’lecraias : Maasias).  Jeshaiah 
the  son  of  Athaliah  (1  Esd.  viii.  33 ; comp.  Ezr. 
viii.  7). 

JOSIBI'AH  (rTOfc^P,  i.  e.  Joshibiah : 'Acrafila  ; 

Alex.  'I(rafila : Josabias ),  the  father  of  Jehu,  a 
Simeonite,  descended  from  that  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  which  Shimei  was  the  founder,  and  which  after- 
wards became  most  numerous  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 


JOZABAD 

JOSIPHI AH  (rrspr  : ’laoecplc. : Josph ias\ 
the  father  or  ancestor  of  Shelomith,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10).  A word  is  evidently 
omitted  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  and  is  sup- 
plied both  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Syr.,  as  well  as  by 
the  compiler  of  1 Esd.  viii.  36.  The  LXX.  supply 
B aavL,  i.  e.  '33,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  word  '33,  might  easily  have  been  omitted 

by  a transcriber.  The  verse  would  then  read,  “ of 
the  sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah.” 
In  the  Syriac  Shelomith  is  repeated,  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  correct.  Josiphiah  is  called  in 
Esdras  Josaphias. 

JOT'BAH  (iH3p' : ’leTe/3 a;  Alex.  ’ieroxaA; 

Jos.  ’Ia/8aT77 : Jeteba),  the  native  place  of  Meshul- 
lemeth,  the  queen  of  Manasseh,  and  mother  of  Amon 
king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxi.  19).  The  place  is  not 
elsewhere  named  as  a town  of  Palestine,  and  is 
generally  identified  with  Jotbath,  or  Jotbathah, 
mentioned  below.  This  there  is  nothing  either  to 
prove  or  disprove.  [G.] 

JOT'BATH,  or  JOT'BATHAH  (nnnp; : 
’E refiaOa-,  Alex,  ’lerafiaddv:  Deut.  x.  7;  Num. 
xxxiii.  33),  a desert  station  of  the  Israelites:  it  is 
described  as  “ a land  of  torrents  of  waters ; ” there 
are  several  confluences  of  Wadys  on  the  W.  of  the 
Arabah,  any  one  of  which  might  in  the  rainy  season 
answer  the  description,  and  would  agree  with  the 
general  locality.  [H.  H.] 

JO'THAM  (DD)' : ’ludOap:  Joatham. ) 1.  The 

youngest  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  5),  who  escaped 
when  his  brethren,  to  the  number  of  69  persons, 
were  slain  at  Ophrah  by  their  half-brother  Abime- 
lech.  When  this  bloody  act  of  Abimelech  had  se- 
cured his  election  as  king,  Jotham,  ascending  Mount 
Gerizim,  boldly  uttered,  in  the  hearing  of  the  men 
of  Shechem,  his  well-known  warning  parable  of  the 
reign  of  the  bramble.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
afterwards,  except  that  he  dwelt  at  Beer. 

2.  The  son  of  king  Uzziah  or  Azariah  and  Jeru- 
shah.  After  administering  the  kingdom  for  some 
years  during  his  father’s  leprosy,  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  B.c.  758,  when  he  was  25  years  old, 
and  reigned  16  years  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Pekah  and  with  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
His  history  is  contained  in  2 K.  xv.  and  2 Chr. 
xxvii.  He  did  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
reign  was  prosperous,  although  the  high-places  were 
not  removed.  He  built  the  high  gate  of  the  Temple, 
made  some  additions  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
raised  fortifications  in  various  parts  of  Judah.  After 
a war  with  the  Ammonites  he  compelled  them  to 
pay  him  the  tribute  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
pay  his  father.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Rezin 
king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  began  to  assume  a 
threatening  attitude  towards  Judah.  [W.  T.  B.] 

3.  A descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr. 
ii.  47). 

JOZABAD.  1.  03ji'  : ’Ia>(apd9  ; Alex. 
’Ia>£a#a8 : Jozabad.')  A captain  of  the  thousands 
of  Manasseh,  who  deserted  to  David  before  the  battle 
of  Gilboa,  and  assisted  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
marauding  band  of  Amalekites  (1  Chi',  xii.  20). 
One  of  Kennicott’s  MSS.  reads  “Oil',  i.  e.  Jochabar. 

2.  {’laxrafiatd ; Alex.  ’l«£o/3eS.)  A hero  ef 
Manasseh,  like  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 


JOZACHAR 

3.  (’I w(af3d8 ; Alex.  ’I «Ca/3c£0,  in  2 Chr.  xxxi. 
13.)  A Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  was 
one  of  the  overseers  of  offerings  and  dedicated  things 
in  the  temple,  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  true  worship. 

4.  ( Josabad .)  One  of  the  princes  of  the  Levites, 
who  held  the  same  office  as  the  preceding,  and  took 
part  in  the  great  Passover  kept  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

5.  A Levite,  son  of  Jeshua,  who  assisted  Mere- 
moth  and  Eleazar  in  registering  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging 
to  the  Temple,  which  they  brought  with  them  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  33).  He  is  called  Josabad  in 
the  parallel  narrative  of  1 Esd.  viii.  63,  and  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  7. 

6.  (’Ia(af3dd  in  Ezra;  ’Cl^firiXos  in  1 Esd.  ix. 
23  : Jozabed .)  A priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  who 
had  married  a foreigner  on  the  return  from  the 
captivity  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  appears  as  Ocidelus  in 
the  A.  V.  of  1 Esd. 

7.  (’I afrfidSos  in  1 Esd.  ix.  23;  Jozabed , Ezr. 
x.  22  ; Jorabdus,  1 Esd.  ix.  23.)  A Levite  among 
those  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  had  married 
foreign  wives.  He  is  probably  identical  with  Joza- 
bad  the  Levite,  who  assisted  when  the  law  was 
read  by  Ezra  (Neh.  viii.  7) ; and  with  Jozabad,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Levites  who  presided  over  the 
outer  work  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi.  16).  [W.A.W.] 

JO'ZACHAR  ("DTP  : Tefi PXdp ; Alex.  T«Ca- 

X&p  : Josachar ),  the  son  of  Shimeath  the  Am- 
monitess,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash  king 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xii.  21).  The  writer  of  the  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  26)  calls  him  Zabad,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a clerical  error  for  Jozachar:  the  first 
syllable  being  omitted  in  consequence  of  the  final 
letters  of  the  preceding  word  In  18  MSS. 

of  Kennicott’s  collation  the  name  in  the  Kings  is 
-DTP,  i.e.  Jozabad,  and  the  same  is  the  reading 
of  32  MSS.  collated  by  De  Rossi.  Another  MS.  in 
De  Rossi’s  possession  had  ^DTP,  i.  e.  Jozachad,  and 
one  collated  by  Kennicott  "DTP,  or  Jozabar,  which 
is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito-Syriac.  Burrington 
concludes  that  the  original  form  of  the  word  was 
13TP,  or  Jozabad  ; but  for  this  there  does  not  seem 
sufficient  reason,  as  the  name  would,  then  be  all  but 
identical  with  that  of  the  Moabite  Jehozabad,  who 
was  the  accomplice  of  Jozachar  in  the  murder.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  their  conspiracy  was  prompted 


* Ewald  observes  that  vers.  17-22  in  this  chapter 
should  be  read  immediately  after  ver.  7,  since  they 
carry  on  the  account  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  have 
n:>  reference  to  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

1 It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  rites  of  solemn 
humiliation  which  marked  the  great  fast  of  the  year 
were  disturbed.  The  joyful  sound  probably  burst 
forth  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  high-priest  had 
brought  the  services  of  Atonement  to  a conclusion. 
The  contrast  between  the  quiet  of  the  day  and  the 
loud  blast  of  the  trumpets  at  its  close,  must  have 
rendered  deeply  impressive  the  hallowing  of  the 
year  of  release  from  poverty  and  bondage.  But 
Hupfeld  is  so  offended  with  the  incongruity  of  this 
arrangement,  that  he  would  fain  repair  what  he 
thinks  must  be  a defect  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  order 
that  he  may  put  back  the  commencement  of  the  year 
of  Jubilee  from  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th, 
to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  on  the  1st  of  Tisri. 
“ Hie  (i.  e.  in  ver.  9)  vetus  mendum  latere  suspicor, 
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by  a personal  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  death  of 
Zechamh,  as  Josephus  intimates  (Ant.  ix.  8,  §4), 
or  whether  they  were  urged  to  it  by  the  family  of 
Jehoiada.  The  care  of  the  Chronicler  to  show  that 
they  were  of  foreign  descent  seems  almost  intended 
to  disarm  a suspicion  that  the  king’s  assassination 
was  an  act  of  priestly  vengeance.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  conspiracy  had  a different  origin 
altogether,  and  that  the  king’s  murder  was  regarded 
by  the  Chronicler  as  an  instance  of  Divine  retri- 
bution. On  the  accession  of  Amaziah  the  conspira- 
tors were  executed.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JO'ZADAK  (imP  : ‘tfre&c'jc : Josedec), 

Ezr.  iii.  2,  8 ; v.  2 ; x.  18;  Neh.  xii.  26.  The 
name  is  a contraction  of  Jehozadak. 

JU'BAL  (^>DP ; ToujSaA ; JubaT),  a son  of 
Lamech  by  Adah,  and  the  inventor  of  the  “ harp 
and  organ”  (Gen.  iv.  21 ; kinnor  veugab,  probably 
general  terms  for  stringed  and  wind  instruments). 
His  name  appears  to  be  connected  with  this  subject, 
springing  from  the  same  root  as  yobel,  “ jubilee.” 
That  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments  should 
be  the  brother  of  him  who  introduced  the  nomad 
life,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  experience 
of  the  world.  The  connexion  between  music  and 
the  pastoral  life  is  indicated  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  which  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  pipe  to 
Pan  and  of  the  lyre  to  Apollo,  each  of  them  being 
also  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JUBILEE,  THE  YEAR  OF  (^IPn  JW, 

and  simply  *?2\' : eros  T7 )s  aepeffews,  a <pe<re«s 
<rrgj.d(ria,  and  &<f)€<ris:  annus  jubilaei,  and  jubi- 
laeus),  the  fiftieth  year  after  the  succession  of  seven 
Sabbatical  years,  in  which  all  the  land  which  had 
been  alienated  returned  to  the  families  of  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  original  distribu- 
tion, and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were  libe- 
rated. The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  Sab- 
batical year  and  the  general  directions  for  its  ob- 
servance are  given  Lev.  xxv.  8-16  and  23-55.“ 
Its  bearing  on  lands  dedicated  to  Jehovah  is  stated 
Lev.  xxvii.  16-25.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
Jubilee  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  only 
other  reference  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  is  in  the 
appeal  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  account  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxxvi.  4 : see  below, 
§VI.  note  s). 

II.  The  year  was  inaugurated  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment1* with  the  blowing  of  trumpets®  throughout 

forte  in  diei  numero,  *Vl&^y3,  primitus  positum  (pro 
“111X3)  cui  deinde  glossa  accessit  ‘die  expiationis  ’ ” 

t v : 

( Comment . de  vera  fest.  rat.  pt.  iii.  p.  20).  In  the 
same  vein  of  criticism,  considering  that  the  rest  of  the 
soil  is  alien  to  the  idea  of  the  Jubilee,  he  would  ex- 
punge ver.  11  as  an  interpolation.  He  is  disposed  to 
deal  still  more  freely  with  that  part  of  the  chapter 
which  relates  to  the  sabbatical  year. 

c The  trumpets  used  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Jubilee  appear  to  have  been  curved  horns,  not  the 
long  straight  trumpets  represented  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  and  which,  according  to  Hengstenberg  (Egypt 
and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  131,  Eng.  trans.),  are  the 
only  ones  represented  in  Egyptian  sculptures  and 
paintings.  The  straight  trumpet  was  called  !11VVn 
the  other,  and  pp.  The  jubilee  horns  used 

in  th-1  siege  of  Jericho  are  called 
(Josh.  vi.  4) ; and,  collectively,  in  the  following  verse.. 
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the  land,  and  by  a proclamation  of  uuversal 
liberty. 

1 . The  soil  was  kept  under  the  same  condition  of 
rest  as  had  existed  during  the  preceding  Sabbatical 
year.  There  was  to  be  neither  ploughing,  sowing, 
nor  reaping ; but  the  chance  produce  was  to  be  left 
for  the  use  of  all  comers.  [Sabbatical  Year.] 

2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  “ his  possession 
and  to  his  family  that  is,  he  recovered  his  right 
in  the  land  originally  allotted  to  the  family  of 
which  he  was  a member,  if  he,  or  his  ancestor,  had 
parted  with  it. 

(а)  A strict  rule  to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice 
in  such  transactions  is  laid  down : — if  a Hebrew 
urged  by  poverty,* *1  had  to  dispose  of  a field,  the 
price  was  determined  according  to  the  time  of  the 
sale  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  next 
Jubilee.  The  transfer  was  thus,  not  of  the  land 
itself,  but  of  the  usufruct  for  a limited  time. 
Deduction  was  systematically  made  on  account  of 
the  number  of  Sabbatical  years,  which  would  de- 
prive the  purchaser  of  certain  crops  within  that 
period.*5 

(б)  The  possession  of  the  field  could,  at  any 
time,  be  recovered  by  the  original  proprietor,  if  his 
circumstances  improved,  or  by  his  next  of  kinf 
(?&$ji,  i.  e.  one  who  redeems ).  The  price  to  be 
paid  for  its  redemption  was  to  be  fixed  according  to 
the  same  equitable  rule  as  the  price  at  which  it 
had  been  purchased  (ver.  16). 

(c)  Houses  in  walled  cities  g were  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee,  but  a man  who  sold  his  house 
could  redeem  it  at  any  time  within  a full  year  of 
the  time  of  its  sale.  After  that  year,  it  became 
the  absolute  property  of  the  purchaser. 

{cl)  Houses  and  buildings  in  villages,  or  in  the 
country,  being  regarded  as  essentially  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  were  not  excepted, 
but  returned  in  the  Jubilee  with  the  land  on  which 
they  stood. 

pj5.  (See  Keil  on  Josh.  vi.  4.)  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  they  were  the  horns  of  oxen 
or  formed  of  metal  (Kranold,  p.  50),  but  the  latter 
seems  by  far  more  probable.  Connected  with  the 
mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  bi'  (which 
will  be  noticed  below),  was  the  notion  that  they  were 
rams’  horns.  It.  Jehuda,  in  the  Mishna,  says  that 
the  horns  of  rams  (D'lST)  were  used  at  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  those  of  wild  goats  (D'^y)  at  the 
Jubilee.  But  Maimonides  and  Bartenora  say  that 
rams’  horns  were  used  on  both  occasions  ( Rosh  Ha- 
shana,  p.  342,  edit.  Suren.).  Bochart  and  others 
have  justly  objected  that  the  horns  of  rams,  or  those  of 
wild  goats,  would  form  but  sorry  trumpets.  [Cornet.] 
It  is  probable  that  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions  of 
public  proclamation,  the  trumpets  were  blown  by  the 
priests,  in  accordance  with  Num.  x.  8.  (See  Kranold, 
Comment,  de  Jubilaeo,  p.  50 ; with  whom  agree 
Ewald,  Bahr,  and  most  modern  writers.)  Bahr  sup- 
poses that,  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee,  the 
trumpets  were  blown  in  all  the  priests’  cities  and 
wherever  a priest  might  be  living ; while,  on  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  they  were  blown  only  in  the 
Temple.  Maimonides  says  that  every  Hebrew  at  the 
Jubilee  blew  nine  blasts,  so  as  to  make  the  trumpet 
literally  “sound  throughout  the  land”  (Lev.  xxv.  9). 
Such  a usage  may  have  existed,  as  a mere  popular 
expression  of  rejoicing,  but  it  could  have  been  no 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony. 

d It  would  seem  that  the  Israelites  never  parted 
with  their  land  except  from  the  pressure  of  poverty. 
The  objection  of  Naboth  to  aecewt  the  offer  of  Ahab 
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(e)  The  Levitical  cities  were  not,  in  respect  to 
this  law,  reckoned  with  walled  towns.  If  a Levite 
sold  the  use  of  his  house,  it  reverted  to  him  in  the 
Jubilee,  and  he  might  redeem  it  at  any  previous 
time.  The  lands  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Levite,1:’ 
cities  could  not  be  parted  with  under  any  condi- 
tion, and  were  not  therefore  affected  by  the  law  of 
Jubilee  (vei\  34). 

(f)  If  a man  had  sanctified  a field  of  his  patri- 
mony unto  the  Lord,  it  could  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  before  the  next  year  of  Jubilee,  on  his  paying 
one-fifth  in  addition  to  the  worth  of  the  crops, 
rated  at  a stated  valuation  (Lev.  xxvii.  19).  If 
not  so  redeemed,  it  became,  at  the  Jubilee,  devoted 
for  ever.  If  the  man  had  previously  sold  the  usu- 
fruct of  the  field  to  another,  he  lost  all  right  to 
redeem  it  (vers.  20,  21). 

(g)  If  he  who  had  purchased  the  usufruct  of 
a field  sanctified  it,  he  could  redeem  it  till  the  next 
Jubilee,  that  is,  as  long  as  his  claim  lasted  ; but  it 
then,  as  justice  required,  returned  to  the  original 
proprietor  (ver.  22-24). 

3.  All  Israelites  who  had  become  bondmen, 
either  to  their  countrymen,  or  to  resident  foreigners, 
were  set  free  in  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41), 
when  it  happened  to  occur  before  their  seventh 
year  of  servitude,  in  which  they  became  free  by 
the  operation  of  another  law  (Ex.  xxi.  2).  Those 
who  were  bound  to  resident  foreigners  might  re- 
deem themselves,  if  they  obtained  the  means,  at 
any  time  ; or  they  might  be  redeemed  by  a rela- 
tion. Even  the  bondman  who  had  submitted  to 
the  ceremony  of  having  his  ears  bored  (Ex.  xxi.  6) 
had  his  freedom  at  the  Jubilee. h 

Such  was  the  law  of  the  year  of  Jubilqe,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  was,  of  course,  like 
the  law  of  the  Sabbatical  Year,  and  that  of  those 
rites  of  the  great  festivals  which  pertain  to  agricul- 
ture, delivered  proleptically.  The  same  formula 
is  used — “ When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which 

(1  K.  xxi.  1)  appears  to  exemplify  the  sturdy  feeling 
of  a substantial  Hebrew,  who  would  have  felt  it  to  be 
a shame  and  a sin  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  patri- 
mony— “ The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I should  give  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  to  thee.”  If  Michaelis  had 
felt  as  most  Englishmen  do  in  such  matters,  he  would 
have  had  more  respect  for  the  conduct  of  Naboth. 
(See  Comment,  on  the  Mosaic  Law , art.  73.)  But  the 
conduct  of  Naboth  has  been  questioned  on  different 
ground  in  a dissertation  by  S.  Andreas,  in  the  Oritici 
Sacri,  vol.  xiii.  p.  603. 

* This  must  he  the  meaning  of  the  price  being  cal- 
culated on  “ the  years  of  fruits,”  (Lev. 

xxv.  15,  16),  the  years  of  tillage,  exclusive  of  the 
years  of  rest. 

f Kranold  observes  (p.  54)  that  there  is  no  record 
of  the  goel  ever  exercising  his  right  till  after  the 
death  of  him  who  had  sold  the  field.  But  the  in- 
ference that  the  goel  could  not  previously  exercise  his 
power  seems  to  be  hardly  warranted,  and  is  opposed 
to  what  is  perhaps  the  simplest  interpretation  of  Ruth 
iv.  3,  4.  See  note  % §V. 

* A Jewish  tradition,  preserved  by  Maimonides  and 
others,  states  that  no  cities  were  thus  reckoned,  as 
regards  the  Jubilee,  but  such  as  were  walled  in  the 
time  of  Joshua.  According  to  this,  Jerusalem  was 
excluded. 

h Maimonides  says  that  the  interval  between  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  was  a time  of  riotous  rejoicing  to  all 
servants.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  that 
he  records  (which  is  in  itself  probable  enough)  tho 
eight  days  must  have  been  a sort  of  Saturnalia. 
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I give  unto  you” — both  in  Lev.  xxv.  2,  and  Lev. 
xxiii.  10. 

III.  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  12,  §3)  states  that  all 
debts  were  remitted  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  while 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  remission  of  debts  only  in 
connexion  with  the  Sabbatical  YearfDeut  xv.  1,  2). 
[Sabbatical  Year.]  He  also  describes  the  terms 
on  which  the  holder  of  a piece  of  land  resigned  it 
in  the  Jubilee  to  the  original  proprietor.  The 
former  (he  says)  produced  a statement  of  the  value 
of  the  crops,  and  of  the  money  which  he  had  laid 
out  in  tillage.  If  the  expenses  proved  to  be  more 
than  the  worth  of  the  produce,  the  balance  was 
paid  by  the  proprietor  betore  the  held  was  restored. 
But  if  the  balance  was  on  the  other  side,  the  pro- 
prietor simply  took  back  the  held,  and  allowed 
him  who  had  held  it  to  retain  the  proht. 

Philo  ( De  Scptenario , ch.  13,  14,  vol.  v.  v.  37, 
edit.  Tauch.)  gives  an  account  of  the  Jubilee 
agreeing  with  that  in  Leviticus,  and  says  nothing 
of  the  remission  of  debts.' 

IV.  There  are  several  very  difficult  questions 
connected  with  the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a brief  view : — 

1.  Origin  of  the  word  Jubilee. — The  doubt  on 
this  point  appears  to  be  a very  old  one.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  treated  by  the  LXX.  in  different 
modes.  They  have  retained  it  untranslated  in 
Josh.  vi.  8,  13  (where  we  hnd  Kepar'ivcu  rov 
’Ia>)8 -f)\,  and  <rd\iriyi • rov  In  Lev.  xxv. 

they  generally  render  it  by  &(pe<ris,  or  cupecrews 
c-ri,ud(rta ; but  where  the  context  suits  it,  by  (p'Jivy 
ffdXiriyyos.  In  Ex.  xix.  13  they  have  at  < pwval 
ical  ai  (rd\TTLyyes.  The  Vulgate  retains  the  ori- 
ginal word  in  Lev.  xxv.,  as  well  as  in  Josh.  vi. 
(buccinae  quarum  usus  est  in  Jubilaeo),  and  by 
buccina  in  Ex.  xix.  13.  It  seems,  therefore,  be- 
yond doubt  that  uncertainty  respecting  the  word 
must  have  been  felt  when  the  most  ancient  versions 
of  the  0.  T.  were  made. 

Nearly  all  of  the  many  conjectures  which  have 
been  hazarded  on  the  subject  are  directed  to  explain 
the  word  exclusively  in  its  bearing  on  the  year  of 
Jubilee.  This  course  has  been  taken  by  Josephus 
— iXevdeplav  8e  <n)ya.ivsi  rovvopa. ; and  by  St. 
Jerome — Jobel  est  demittens  aut  mittens.  Many 
modern  writers  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 
the  same  track.  Now  in  all  such  attempts  at  ex- 
planation there  must  be  an  anachronism,  as  the  word 
is  used  in  Ex.  xix.  13,  before  the  institution  of  the 
Law,  where  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Year  of  Jubilee,  or  its  observances.  The  expression 
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there  used  is  ; similar  to  that  in 

Josh.  vi.  5,  io'pn  The  question 

seems  to  be,  can  br  here  mean  the  peculiar  sound, 
or  the  instrument  for  producing  the  sound? 
Ewald  favours  the  latter  notion,  and  so  does  Gese- 


mus  ( T/ies . sub  following  the  old  versions 

(with  which  our  own  agrees),  though  under  ^1' 


he  explains  br  as  clangor.  De  Wette  inclines 
the  same  way,  rendering  the  words  in  Ex.  xix.  13 
— beim  Blazon  des  Jobelhorns.  Luther  translates 
the  same  words — wenn  es  wird  aber  lange  tGnen 
(though  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in  ren- 
dering Josh.  vi.  5)  — Ba.hr  renders  them,  cum 
trahetur  sonus,  and  most  recent  critics  agree  with 
him.  It  would  follow  from  this  view  that  what 
is  meant  in  Joshua,  when  the  trumpet  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  is,  “ When  the  sound  called 
Jubilee  (whatever  that  may  be)  is  prolonged  on 
the  horn.”  k 


As  regards  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  now 
very  generally  ascribed  to  the  root  undavit, 

copiose  et  cum  quodam  impetu  fluxit.  Hence 
Ivranold  explains  id  quod  magno  strepitu 


fluit ; and  he  adds,  “duplex  igitur  in  ea  radice 
vis  distinguitur,  fluendi  et  sonandi  altera  in 
(diluvium),  Gen.  vi.  17,  altera  in  (artis 

musicae  inventor),  Gen.  iv.  21,  conspicua.”  The 
meaning  of  Jubilee  would  thus  seem  to  be,  a 
rushing , penetrating  sound}  But  in  the  uncer- 
tainty, which,  it  must,  be  allowed,  exists,  our 
translators  have  taken  a safer  course  by  retaining 
the  original  word  in  Lev.  xxv.  and  xxvii.,  than 
that  which  was  taken  by  Luther,  who  has  ren- 
dered it  by  Halljahr. 

2.  Was  the  Jubilee  every  49 th  or  50 th  year  ? — 
If  the  plain  words  of  Lev.  xxv.  10  are  to  be  followed, 
this  question  need  not  be  asked.  The  statement 
that  the  Jubilee  was  the  50th  year,  after  the  suc- 
cession of  seven  weeks  of  years,  and  that  it  was 
distinguished  from,  not  identical  with,  the  seventh 
Sabbatical  year,  is  as  evident  as  language  can  make 
it.  But  the  difficulty  of  justifying  the  wisdom  of 
allowing  the  land  to  have  two  years  of  rest  in  suc- 
cession has  been  felt  by  some,  and  deemed  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  Jubilee  could  only  have  been  the 
49th  year,  that  is,  one  with  the  seventh  Sab- 
batical year.  But  in  such  a case,  a mere  a priori 
argument  cannot  justly  be  deemed  sufficient  to 


1 The  Mishna  contains  nothing  on  the  Jubilee  but 
unimportant  scattered  notices,  though  it  has  a consi- 
derable treatise  on  the  Sabbatical  year  (Shebiith). 

k The  grounds  on  which  the  opposite  view  rests 
are  stated  elsewhere.  [See  Cornet.] 

1 Carpzov  (App.  p.  449)  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  put  forth  this  view  of  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  figure  of  the  pouring  along  of 
the  “rich  stream  of  music”  is  familiar  enough  in 
most  languages  to  recommend  it  as  probable.  But 
Gesenius  prefers  to  make  a second  root,  Jubi- 
late, which  he  ascribes  to  onomatopoea,  like  the 
Latin  jubilare,  and  the  Greek  oAoAvfJeiv. 

The  fanciful  notion  that  signifies  a ram  has  some 

interest,  from  its  being  held  by  the  Jews  so  generally 
and  by  the  Chaldee  Paraph  rast ; and  from  its  having 
influenced  our  translators  in  Josh.  vi.  to  call  the 
Horns  on  which  the  Jubilee  was  sounded,  trumpets 


of  rams'  horns.  It  appears  to  come  from  the 
strange  nonsense  which  some  of  the  rabbis  in  early 
times  began  to  talk  respecting  the  ram  which  was 
sacrificed  in  the  place  of  Isaac.  They  said  (R.  Bechai 
in  Ex.  xix.  ap.  Kranold)  that  after  the  ram  was 
burnt,  God  miraculously  restored  the  body.  His 
muscles  were  deposited  in  the  golden  altar ; from 
his  viscera  were  made  the  strings  of  David’s  harp  ; 
his  skin  became  the  mantle  of  Elijah  ; his  left  horn 
was  the  trumpet  of  Sinai ; and  his  right  horn  was  to 
sound  when  Messiah  conies  (Is.  xxvii.  13).  R.  Akiba, 

to  connect  this  with  the  Jubilee,  affirms  that  hv 

is  the  Arabic  for  a ram,  though  the  best  Arabic, 
scholars  say  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  language. 

The  other  notions  respecting  the  word  may  be  found 
in  Puller  (Misc.  Sac.  p.  1026,  sq. ; Critici  Sacri,  vol. 

! ix.),  in  Carpzov  (p.  448,  sq.),  and,  most  completely 
given,  in  Kranold  (p.  11,  sq.). 
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overthrow  a clear  unequivocal  statement,  involving 
no  inconsistency,  or  physical  impossibility .m 

Hug  has  suggested  that  the  Sabbatical  year  might 
have  begun  in  Nisan  and  the  Jubilee  Year  in  Tisri 
'Winer,  sub  voce).  In  this  way  the  labours  of  the 
lusbandmen  would  only  have  been  intermitted  for 
a year  and  a half.  But  it  is  surely  a very  harsh 
supposition  to  imagine  that  Moses  would  have 
spoken  of  th^  institution  of  the  two  years,  and  of 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other, 
without  noticing  such  a distinction,  had  it  existed. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee  both  began  in  Tisri,  as  is 
stated  in  the  Mishna  {Bosh  Hashana,  p.  300,  edit. 
Suren.).  [Sabbatical  Year.] 

The  simplest  view,  and  the  only  one  which 
accords  with  the  sacred  text,  is,  that  the  year*  which 
followed  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year  was  the 
Jubilee,  which  was  intercalated  between  two  series 
of  Sabbatical  years,  so  that  the  next  year  was  the 
first  of  a new  half  century,  and  the  seventh  year 
after  that  was  the  first  Sabbatical  year  of  the  other 
series.  Thus  the  Jubilee  was  strictly  a Pentecost 
year,  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  preceling  seven 
Sabbatical  years,  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  did  to  the 
seven  Sabbath  days.  Substantially  the  same  formula, 
in  reference  to  this  point,  is  used  in  each  case  n (cf. 
Lev.  xxiii.  15-16,  xxv.  8-10). 

3.  Were  debts  remitted  in  the  Jubilee  ? — Not  a 
word  is  said  of  this  in  the  0.  T.,  or  in  Philo.  The 
affirmative  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Jose- 
phus. Maimonides  says  expressly  that  the  remis- 
sion of  debts  ° was  a point  of  distinction  between 
the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  Jubilee.  The  Mishna 
is  to  the  same  effect  ( Shebiith , cap.  x.  p.  194,  edit. 
Suren.).  It  seems  that  Josephus  must  either  have 
wholly  made  a mistake,  or  that  he  has  drawn  too 
wide  an  inference  from  the  general  character  of  the 
year.  Of  course  to  those  who  were  in  bondage  for 
their  debts,  the  freedom  conferred  by  the  Jubilee 
must  have  amounted  to  a remission;  as  did,  not 
less,  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  seven  years 
of  servitude. 

The  first  Jubilee  year  must  have  fallen  in  due 
course  after  the  first  seven  Sabbatical  years.  For 
the  commencement  of  the  series  on  which  the  suc- 
cession of  Sabbatical  years  was  reckoned,  see  Chro- 
nology, p.  316,  and  Sabbatical  Year. 

Y.  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  writers  in  general, 
consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  observed  till  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple.  But  there  is  no 
direct  historical  notice  of  its  observance  on  any  one 

m The  only  distinguished  Jewish  teacher  who  ad- 
vocated the  claims  of  the  49th  year  was  It.  Jehuda. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Gaonim,  certain  doctors  who 
took  up  the  exposition  of  the  Talmud  after  the  work 
was  completed,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 
century  (Winer,  sub  voce).  The  principal  Christian 
writers  on  the  same  side  are,  Scaliger,  Petavius, 
Ussher,  Cunaeus,  and  Schroeder. 

“ Ewald  ( Alterthiimer , p.  419),  and  others,  have 
referred  the  words  of  Is.  xxxvii.  30  to  the  jubilee 
year  succeeding  the  sabbath  year.  But  Gesenius 
adopts  another  view  of  the  passage,  which  accords 
better  with  the  context.  He  regards  it  as  merely 
referring  to  the  continuance  of  the  desolation  occa- 
sioned by  the  war  for  two  years. 

The  language  of  Josephus  and  of  Philo,  and  of  every 
eminent  Jewish  and  Christian  writer,  except  those 
that  have  been  mentioned,  are  in  favour  of  the  fiftieth 
year.  Ideler  has  taken  up  the  matter  very  satis- 
factorily ( Handb . der  Chron.  i.  p.  505). 

0 Whether  this  wag  an  absolute  remission  of  debts, 
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occasion,  either  in  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  or  in  any 
other  records.  The  only  passages  in  the  Prophets 
which  can  be  regarded  with  much  confidence,  as 
referring  to  the  Jubilee  in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7, 
8,  9, 10  ; is.  ixi.  1,  2 ; Ez.  vii.  12,  13  ; Ez.  xlvi. 
16,  17,  18.  Regarding  Is.  xxxvii.  30,  see  note  “, 
§ IV.  Some  have  doubted  whether  the  law  of 
Jubilee  ever  came  into  actual  operation  (Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Moses,  art.  lxxvi.,  and  Winer,  sub  voce), 
others  have  confidently  denied  it  (Kranold,  p.  80  ; 
Hupfeld,  pt.  iii.  p.  20).  But  Ewald  contends  that 
the  institution  is  eminently  practical  in  the  character 
of  its  details,  and  that  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
no  particular  instance  of  its  observance  having  been 
recorded  in  the  Jewish  history  proves  nothing.  Be- 
sides the  passages  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
he  applies  several  others  to  the  Jubilee.  He  con- 
ceives that  “the  year  of  visitation”  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xi.  23,  xxiii.  12,  xlviii.  44  denotes  the  punishment 
of  those  who,  in  the  Jubilee,  withheld  by  tyranny 
or  fraud  the  possessions  or  the  liberty  of  the  poor.p 
From  Jer.  xxxii.  6-12  he  infers  that  the  law  was 
restored  to  operation  in  the  reign  of  Josiah9 
(. Alterthiimer , p.  424,  note  1). 

YI.  The  Jubilee  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  outer 
circle  of  that  great  Sabbatical  system  which  com- 
prises within  it  the  sabbatical  year,  the  sabbatical 
month,  and  the  sabbath  day.  [Feasts.]  The  rest 
and  restoration  of  each  member  of  the  state,  in  his 
spiritual  relation,  belongs  to  the  weekly  sabbath 
and  the  sabbatical  month,  while  the  land  had  its 
rest  and  relief  in  the  sabbatical  year.  But  the 
Jubilee  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
body  politic  ; and  it  was  only  as  a member  of  the 
state  that  each  person  concerned  could  participate 
in  its  provisions.  It  has  less  of  a formally  religious 
aspect  than  either  of  the  other  sabbatical  institu- 
tions, and  its  details  were  of  a more  immediately 
practical  character.  It  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  prescribed  religious  observance  peculiar  to  itself, 
like  the  rites  of  the  sabbath  day  and  of  the  sabbatical 
month ; nor  even  by  anything  like  the  reading  of  the 
law  in  the  sabbatical  year.  But  in  the  Hebrew 
state,  polity  and  religion  were  never  separated,  nor 
was  their  essential  connexion  ever  dropped  out  of 
sight.  Hence  the  year  was  hallowed,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  by  the  solemn  blast  of  the  Jubi- 
lee trumpets,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  sins  of 
the  people  had  been  acknowledged  in  the  general  fast, 
and  in  which  they  had  been  symbolically  expiated 
by  the  entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the  holy 
of  holies  with  the  blood  of  the  appointed  victims. 

or  merely  a justitium  for  the  year,  will  be  considered 
under  Sabbatical  Year. 

p The  words  of  Isaiah  (v.  7-10)  may,  it  would  seem 
with  more  distinctness,  be  understood  to  the  same 
effect,  as  denouncing  woe  against  those  who  had 
unrighteously  hindered  the  Jubilee  from  effecting  its 
object. 

i Is  there  not  a difficulty  in  considering  this  passage 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  Jubilee,  from  its  relating, 
apparently,  to  a priest’s  field?  (See  §11.  2 ( e ) .)  At 
all  events,  the  transaction  was  merely  the  transfer  of 
land  from  one  member  of  a family  to  another,  with  a 
recognition  of  a preference  allowed  to  a near  rela- 
tion to  purchase.  The  case  mentioned  Ruth  iv.  3,  sq. 
appears  to  go  further  in  illustrating  the  Jubilee  prin- 
ciple.— Naomi  is  about  to  sell  a field  of  Elimelech’s 
property.  Boaz  proposes  to  the  next  of  kin  to  pur- 
chase it  of  her,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  going  out 
of  the  family,  and,  on  hi6  refusal,  takes  it  himself,  as 
having  the  next  right. 
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Hence  also  the  deeper  ground  of  the  provisions  of 
the  institution  is  stated  with  marked  emphasis  in 
the  law  itself. — The  land  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
families  to  which  it  had  been  at  first  allotted  by 
divine  direction  (Josh.  xiv.  2),  because  it  was  the 
Lord’s.  “ The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever : for 
the  land  is  mine  ; for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
with  me  ” (Lev.  xxv.  23).  “ I am  the  Lord  your 

God  which  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  give  you  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  be 
your  God”  (ver.  38). — The  Hebrew  bondman  was 
to  have  the  privilege  of  claiming  his  liberty  as  a 
right,  because  he  could  never  become  the  property 
of  any  one  but  Jehovah.  “ For  they  are  my  ser- 
vants which  I brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt ; they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen  ” (ver. 
42).  “ For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are 

servants,  whom  I brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt ”r  (ver*  55)* 

If  regarded  from  an  ordinary  point  of  view,  the 
Jubilee  was  calculated  to  meet  and  remedy  those 
incidents  which  are  inevitable  in  the  course  of 
human  society ; to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
inordinate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a few  ; and  to 
relieve  those  whom  misfortune  or  fault  had  reduced 
to  poverty.  As  far  as  legislation  could  go,  its  pro- 
visions tended  to  restore  that  equality  in  outward 
circumstances  which  was  instituted  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua.®  But  if  we  look 
upon  it  in  its  more  special  character,  as  a part  of 
the  divine  law  appointed  for  the  chosen  people,  its 
practical  bearing  was  to  vindicate  the  right  of  each 
Israelite  to  his  part  in  the  covenant  which  Jehovah 
had  made  with  his  fathers  respecting  the  land  of 
pronfise.  The  loud  notes  of  the  Jubilee  horns 
symbolised  the  voice  of  the  Lord  proclaiming  the 
restoration  of  political  order,  as  (according  to  Jewish 
tradition)  the  blast  in  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  had, 
ten  days  before,  commemorated  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  completion  of  the  material  kosmos. 

In  the  incurable  uncertainty  respecting  the  fact 
of  the  observance  of  the  Jubilee,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  record  of  the 
law,  whether  it  was  obeyed  or  not,  was,  and  is,  a 
constant  witness  for  the  truth  of  those  great  social 
principles  on  which  the  theocracy  was  established.1 
Moreover,  from  the  allusions  which  are  made  to  it 
by  the  prophets,  it  must  have  become  a standing 
prophecy  in  the  hearts  of  the  devout  Hebrews. 
They  who  waited  in  faith  for  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  kept  in  mind  of  that  spiritual  Jubilee  which 

r The  foundation  of  the  law  of  Jubilee,  appears 
to  be  so  essentially  connected  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  it  seems  strange  that  Michaelis  should 
have  confidently  affirmed  its  Egyptian  origin,  while 
yet  he  acknowledges  that  he  can  produce  no  specific 
evidence  on  the  subject  (Mos.  Law,  art.  73).  The 
only  well-proved  instance  of  anything  like  it  in  other 
nations  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Dalmatians,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  (p.  315,  edit.  Casaub.).  He 
says  that  they  redistributed  their  land  every  eight 
years.  Ewald,  following  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
refers  to  the  institution  of  Lycurgus  ; but  Mr.  GrQte 
has  given  another  view  of  the  matter  [Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  530). 

8 A collateral  result  of  the  working  of  the  Jubilee 
must  have  been  the  preservation  of  the  genealogical 
tables,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  distinction  of  the 
tribes.  Ewald  and  Michaelis  suppose  that  the  tables 
were  systematically  corrected  and  filled  up  at  each 
Jubilee.  This  seems  reasonable  enough,  in  order 
that  the  fresh  names  might  be  filled  in.  that  irregu- 
larities arising  from  the  dying  out  of  families  might 
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was  to  come  (Luke  iv.  19),  in  which  every  one  of 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  have,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  an  equality  which  no  accident  could 
ever  disturb ; and  a glorious  freedom,  in  that 
liberty  with  which  He  that  was  to  come  was  to 
make  him  free,  and  which  no  force  or  fraud  could 
ever  take  from  him. 

[There  are  several  monographs  on  the  Jubilee,  of 
which  Kranold  has  given  a catalogue.  There  is  a 
treatise  by  Maimonides,  de  Anno  Sabbatico  et 
Jubilaeo.  Of  more  recent  works,  the  most  im- 
portant are  that  of  J.  T.  Kranold  himself,  Com- 
mentatio  de  anno  Hebraeorum  Jubilaeo , Gottingen, 
1837,  4to,  and  that  of  Carpzov,  first  published  in 
1730,  but  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Apparatus 
Historico  Criticus,  p.  447,  sq. ; Ewald  ( Alter - 
thiimer,  p.  415,  sq.)  and  Bahr  (Symbol ik,  vol.  ii. 
p.  572,  sq.),  but  especially  the  latter,  have  treated 
the  subject  in  a very  instructive  manner.  Hupfeld 
(Commentatio  de  Hebraeorum  Festis,  pt.  iii.  1852) 
has  lately  dealt  with  it  in  a wilful  and  reckless 
style  of  criticism.  Of  other  writers,  those  who 
appear  to  have  done  most  to  illustrate  the  Jubilee, 
are  Cunaeus  (de  Rep.  Hebr.  c.  ii.  §iv.,  in  the 
Critici  Sacri , vol.  ix.  p.  378,  sq.),  and  Michaelis 
(Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  376, 
sq.,  English  translation.  Vitringa  notices  the  pro- 
phetical bearing  of  the  Jubilee  in  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  of  the 
Observations  Sacrae.  Lightfoot  (Harm.  Evang. 
in  Luc.  iv.  19)  pursues  the  subject  in  a fanciful 
manner,  and  makes  out  that  Christ  suffered  in  a 
Jubilee  year.  For  this  he  is  well  rebuked  by 
Carpzov  (App.  Hist.  Crit.  p.  468).  Schubert 
(Symbolik  des  Traums ) has  followed  in  nearly  the 
same  track,  and  has  been  answered  by  Bahr.]  [S.C.] 

JU'CAL  (^>V : ’I wctx«A:  Juchal),  son  of 
Shelemiah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1).  Elsewhere  called 
Jehucal. 

JU'DA  (’I ovdas,  i.  e.  Judas  ; ’IouSa  being  only 
the  genitive  case). 

1.  Son  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  30),  in  the  ninth  generation  from  David, 
about  the  time  of  king  Joash. 

2.  Son  of  Joanna,  or  Hananiah  [Hananiah,  8] 

(Luke  iii.  26).  He  seems  to  be  certainly  the  same 
person  as  Abiud  in  Matt.  i.  13.  His  name,  nTliV? 
is  identical  with  that  of  only  that  DM  is 

prefixed  ; and  when  Rhesa  is  discarded  from  Luke’s 
line,  and  allowance  is  made  for  St.  Matthew’s  omis- 

be  rectified,  and  that  disputed  claims  might  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  authoritatively  met. 

Its  effect  in  maintaining  the  distinction  of  the 
tribes  is  illustrated  in  the  appeal  made  by  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  in  regard  to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
(Num.  xxxvi.  4).  The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  how- 
ever, obscured  in  most  versions.  It  is,  “ And  even 
when  the  Jubilee  comes,  their  inheritance  will  be  in 
another  tribe.”  The  rendering  the  particle  DX  by 
etiamsi  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  Kranold,  p.  33. 

As  regards  the  reason  of  the  exception  of  houses 
in  towns  from  the  law  of  Jubilee,  Bahr  has  observed 
that,  as  they  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  artificers  and 
tradesmen,  whose  wealth  did  not  consist  in  lands,  it 
was  reasonable  that  they  should  retain  them  in  abso- 
lute possession.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  many 
of  these  tradesmen  were  foreign  proselytes,  who  could 
not  hold  property  in  the  land  which  was  subject  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee. 

1 This  view  is  powerfully  set  forth  by  Bahr. 
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sion  of  generations  in  his  genealogy,  tneir  times 
will  agree  perfectly.  Both  may  be  the  same  as 
Hodaiah  of  1 Chr.  iii.  24..  See  Hervey’s  Genea- 
logies, p.  118,  sqq. 

3.  One  of  the  Lord’s  brethren,  enumerated  in 
Mark  vi.  3.  [Joses  ; Joseph.]  On  the  question 
of  his  identity  with  Jude  the  brother  of  James,  one 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13), 
and  with  the  author  of  the  general  Epistle,  see  p. 
1163,  seq.  In  Matt.  xiii.  55  his  name  is  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  Judas. 

4.  The  patriarch  Judah  (Sus.  56 ; Luke  iii.  33 ; 

Heb.  vii.  14 ; Rev.  v.  5,  vii.  5).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JUDAEA  or  JUDEA  (’IouSata),  a terri- 
torial division  which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  their  respective  captivities.  The  word  first 
occurs  Dan.  v.  13  (A.  V.  “ Jewry”),  and  the  first 
mention  of  the  “province  of  Judaea”  is  in  the 
book  of  Ezra  (v.  8) ; it  is  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xi.  3 
(Hebr.  and  A.  Y.  “ Judah  ”),  and  was  the  result  of 
the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  89-97,),  under  Darius  (comp.  Esth. 
viii.  9 ; Dan.  vi.  1).  In  the  Apocryphal  Books  the 
word  “ province  ” is  dropped,  and  throughout  the 
books  of  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  the 
expressions  are  the  “ land  of  Judaea,”  “ Judaea  ” 
(A.  V.  frequently  “Jewry”)  and  throughout  the 
N.  T.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  “ The  Jews  made 
preparations  for  the  work  (of  rebuilding  the  walls 
under  Nehemiah) — a name  which  they  received 
forthwith  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  being  the  first  to  arrive  in 
those  parts,  gave  name  both  to  the  inhabitants  and 
the  territory”  {Ant.  xi.  5,  §7).  But  other  tribes 
also  returned  from  Babylon,  such  as  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Levi  (Ezr.  i.  5,  and  x.  5-9;  Neh. 
xi.  4-36);  scattered  remnants  of  the  “children  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ” (1  Chr.  ix.  3),  or  “ Israel,” 
as  they  are  elsewhere  called  (Ezr.  ii.  70,  iii.  1,  and 
x.  5;  Neh.  vii.  73),  and  others  whose  pedigree  was 
not  ascertainable  (Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  fact  so  many 
returned  that  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering  the 
number  of  he-goats  offered  was  twelve,  according 
to  the  original  number  of  the  tribes  (Ibid.  vi.  17, 
see  also  viii.  35).  There  had  indeed  been  more  or 
less  of  an  amalgamation  from  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxx.-xxxi.),  which  continued  ever  after- 
wards, down  to  the  very  days  of  our  Lord.  Anna, 
wife  of  Phanuel,  for  instance,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (St.  Luke  ii.  36),  St.  Paul  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Rom.  xi.  1),  St.  Barnabas,  a Levite, 
and  so  forth  (Acts  iv.  36;  comp.  Acts  xxvi.  7; 
and  Prideaux,  Connection,  vol.  i.  p.  128-30,  ed. 
M‘Caul.)  On  the  other  hand  the  schismatical 
temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim  drew  many  of  the 
disaffected  Jews  from  their  own  proper  country 
'Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8) ; Nazareth,  a city  of  Galilee, 
was  the  residence  of  our  Lord’s  own  parents  ; Beth- 
saida,  that  of  three  of  His  Apostles ; the  borders 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  generally,  that  of  most  of  them. 
The  scene  of  His  preaching — intended  as  it  was, 
during  His  earthly  ministry,  for  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  part  of  it,  confined  to  Galilee.  His  disciples 
are  addressed  by  the  two  Angels  subsequently  to  his 
Ascension,  as  “ the  men  of  Galilee  ” (Acts  i.  11), 
and  it  was  asked  by  the  multitude  that  came  toge- 
ther in  wonder  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  “ Are  not 
all  these,  who  speak,  Galileans  ?”  (Acts  ii.  7.)  Thus, 
neither  did  all  who  were  Jews  inhabit  that  limited 
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territory  called  J udaea ; nor  again  was  Judaea  in* 
habited  solely  by  that  tribe  wh^b  gave  name  to  it, 
or  even  in  sole  conjunction  with  Benjamin  and  Levi. 

Once  more  as  regards  the  territory.  In  a wide  and 
more  improper  sense,  the  term  Judaea  wits  some- 
times extended  to  the  whole  country  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  its  ancient  inhabitants  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §2) ; 
and  even  in  the  Gospels  we  seem-  to  read  of  the 
coasts  of  Judaea  beyond  Jordan  (St.  Matt.  xix.  1 ; 
St.  Mark  x.  1),  a phrase  perhaps  countenanced  by 
Josephus  no  less  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §11;  comp.  Josh, 
xix.  34),  if  the  usual  rendering  of  these  passages  is 
to  be  followed  (see  Reland,  Palest,  i.  6),  “ He 
stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  throughout  all 
Jewry  (/cad’  oAvjs  tv}?  ’I ouSaias)  beginning  from 
Galilee,  unto  this  place,”  said  the  chief  priests  of 
our  Lord  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  5).  With  Ptolemy, 
moreover  (see  Reland,  ibid.),  and  with  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxviii.  16),  Judaea  is  synonymous  with  Palestine- 
Syria;  the  latter  adding  that  the  term  Palestine 
had  given  place  to  it.  With  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  760 
seq.)  it  is  the  common  denomination  for  the  whole 
inland  country  between  Gaza  and  Anti-Libanus, 
thus  including  Galilee  and  Samaria.  Similarly,  the 
Jews,  according  to  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  6),  occupied 
the  country  between  Arabia  on  the  E.,  Egypt  on 
the  S.,  Phoenicia  and  the  sea  on  the  W.,  and  Syria 
on  the  N. ; and  by  the  same  writer  both  Pompey 
and  Titus  are  said  to  have  conquered  Judaea,  the 
other  and  less  important  divisions  of  course  included. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  large  significa- 
tions which  have  been  affixed  to  it,  Judaea  was,  in 
strict  language,  the  name  of  the  third  district,  west 
of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of  Samaria.  Its  northern 
boundary,  according  to  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5) 
was  a village  called  Anuath,  its  southern  another 
village  named  Jardas.  Its  general  breadth  was 
from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  though  its  coast  did  not 
end  there,  and  it  was  latterly  subdivided  into  eleven 
lots  or  portions,  with  Jerusalem  for  their  centre  (Jo- 
seph. ibid.).  In  a word  it  embodied  “ the  original 
territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to- 
gether with  Dan  and  Simeon;  being  almost  the 
same  with  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  about 
100  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth”  (Lewis, 
Heb.  Iiepubi.  L 2). 

It  was  made  a portion  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Arckelaus,  the  eth- 
narch  of  Judea  in  a.d.  6,  and  was  governed  by  a 
procurator,  who  was  subject  to  the  governor  of 
Syria.  The  procurator  resided  at  Caesarea  on  the 
coast,  and  not  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13, 
§5;  xviii.  1,  §1  ; 2,  §1;  3,  §1).  Its  history  as  a 
Roman  province  is  related  under  Jerusalem  (p. 
1008,  seq.),  and  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
are  described  in  the  article  Palestine.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JU'DAH  (rn-irP,  i.e.  YehAda:  'lotbav  in  Gen. 
xxix.  35  ; Alex,  ’lovda ; elsewhere  ’louSos  in 
both  MSS.  and  in  N.  T.  ; and  so  also  Josephus: 
Juda),  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  the  fourth 
of  Leah,  the  last  before  the  temporary  cessation 
in  the  births  of  her  children.  His  whole-brothers 
were  Reuben’,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  elder  than  him- 
self— Issachar  and  Zebulun  younger  (see  xxxv. 
23).  The  name  is  explained  as  having  origi- 
nated in  Leah’s  exclamation  of  “praise”  at  this 
fresh  gift  of  Jehovah — “ She  said,  ‘ now  will  I 
praise  (miN,  odeh)  Jehovah,’  and  she  called  his 

name  Yehudah  ” (Gen.  xxix.  35).  The  same  play 
is  preserved  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob — “ Judah, 
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thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise!”  (xlix.  8). 
The  name  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
0.  T.  In  the  Apocrypha,  however,  it  appears  in 
the  great  hero  Judas  Maccabaeus ; in  the  N.  T.  in 
Jude,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  others.  [JudA;  Judas.] 

Of  the  individual  Judah  more  traits  are  pre- 
served than  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs  with 
the  exception  of  Joseph.  In  the  matter  of  the  sale 
of  Joseph,  he  and  Reuben  stand  out  in  favourable 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  brothers.  But  for  their 
interference  he,  who  was  “ their  brother  and  their 
flesh,”  would  have  been  certainly  put  to  death. 
Though  not  the  firstborn  he  “ prevailed  above  his 
brethren”  (1  Chr.  v.  2),  and  we  find  him  subse- 
quently taking  a decided  lead  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
family.  When  a second  visit  to  Egypt  for  corn 
had  become  inevitable,  it  was  Judah  who,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  rest,  headed  the  remonstrance 
against  the  detention  of  Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and 
finally  undertook  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  lad  (xliii.  3-10).  And  when,  through  Joseph’s 
artifice,  the  brothers  were  brought  back  to  the 
palace,  he  is  again  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
the  band.  In  that  thoroughly  Oriental  scene  it 
is  Judah  who  unhesitatingly  acknowledges  the 
guilt  which  had  never  been  committed,  throws 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  supposed  Egyptian 
prince,  offers  himself  as  a slave,  and  makes  that 
wonderful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  their  disguised 
brother  which  renders  it  impossible  for  Joseph  any 
longer  to  conceal  his  secret  (xliv.  14,  16-34).  So 
too  it  is  Judah  who  is  sent  before  Jacob  to  smooth 
the  way  for  him  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (xlvi.  28). 
This  ascendancy  over  his  brethren  is  reflected  in 
the  last  words  addressed  to  him  by  his  father — 
Thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise  ! thy  father’s 
sons  shall  bow  down  before  thee ! unto  him  shall 
be  the  gathering  of  the  people  (Gen.  xlix.  8-10).a 
In  the  interesting  traditions  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Midrash  his  figure  stands  out  in  the  same  promi- 
nence. Before  Joseph  liis  wrath  is  mightier  and 
his  recognition  heartier  than  the  rest.  It  is  he  who 
hastens  in  advance  to  bear  to  Jacob  the  fragrant 
robe  of  Joseph  (Weil’s  Biblical  Legends , 88-90). 

His  sons  were  five.  Of  these  three  were  by  his 
Canaanite  wife  Bath-shua ; they  are  all  insignificant, 
two  died  early,  and  the  third,  Shelah,  does  not 
come  prominently  forward,  either  in  his  person,  or 
his  family.  The  other  two,  Pharez  and  Zerah 
— twins — were  illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow  of 
Er,  the  eldest  of  the  former  family.  As  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  the  illegitimate  sons  sur- 
passed the  legitimate,  and  from  Pharez,  the  elder, 
were  descended  the  royal,  and  other  illustrious 
families  of  Judah.  These  sons  were  bom  to  Judah 
while  he  was  living  in  the  same  district  of  Pales- 
tine, which,  centuries  after,  was  repossessed  by  his 
descendants  — amongst  villages  which  retain  their 
names  unaltered  in  the  catalogues  of  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  three  sons  went  with  their 
father  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  final  removal 
thither  (Gen.  xlvi.  12  ; Ex.  i.  2). 

When  we  again  meet  with  the  families  of  Judah 
they  occupy  a position  among  the  tribes  similar  to 
that  which  their  progenitor  had  taken  amongst  the 
patriarchs.  The  numbers  of  the  tribeat  the  census 
at  Sinai  were  74,600  (Num.  i.  26,  27),  considerably 
in  advance  of  any  of  the  others,  the  largest  of 
which — Dan — numbered  62,700.  On  the  borders 


' The  obscure  and  much  disputed  passage  in  verse 
10  will  he  best  examined  under  the  head  Shiloh. 
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of  the  Promised  Land  they  were  76,500  (xxvi. 
22),  Dan  being  still  the  nearest.  The  chief  of  the 
tribe  at  the  former  census  was  Nahshon,  the  son 
of  Amminadab  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3,  vii.  12,  x.  14),  an 
ancestor  of  David  (Ruth  iv.  20).  Its  representative 
amongst  the  spies,  and  also  among  those  appointed 
to  partition  the  land,  was  the  great  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephunneh  (Num.  xiii.  6 ; xxxiv.  19).  During 
the  march  through  the  desert  Judah’s  place  was  in 
the  van  of  the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, with  his  kinsmen  Issachar  and  Zebulun  (ii. 
3-9  ; x.  14.  The  traditional  standard  of  the  tribe 
was  a lion’s  whelp,  with  the  words,  Rise  up,  Lord, 
and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered ! (Targ.  Pseudojon. 
on  Num.  ii.  3). 

During  the  conquest  of  the  country  the  only 
incidents  specially  affecting  the  tribe  of  Judah 
are  — (1)  the  misbehaviour  of  Achan,  who  was 
of  the  great  house  of  Zerah  (Josh.  vii.  1,  16-18)  ; 
and  (2)  the  conquest  of  the  mountain  - district 
of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong  city  Debir, 
in  the  same  locality,  by  his  nephew  and  son-in- 
law  Othuiel  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  13-19).  It 
is  the  only  instance  given  of  a portion  of  the 
country  being  expressly  reserved  for  the  person 
or  persons  who  conquered  it.  In  general  the  con- 
quest seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  whole 
community,  and  the  territory  allotted  afterwards, 
without  reference  to  the  original  conqueroi's  of 
each  locality.  In  this  case  the  high  character  and 
position  of  Caleb,  and  perhaps  a claim  established 
by  him  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  spies  to  “ the 
land  whereon  his  feet  had  trodden”  (Josh.  xiv.  9 ; 
comp.  Num.  xiv.  24),  may  have  led  to  the  exception. 

The  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  territory 
allotted  to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great  length,  and 
with  greater  minuteness  than  the  others,  in  Josh.  xv. 
20-63.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the 
lists  were  reduced  to  their  present  form  at  a later 
period,  when  the  monarchy  resided  with  Judah,  and 
when  more  care  would  naturally  be  bestowed  on  them 
than  on  those  of  any  other  tribe ; or  to  the  fact 
that  the  territory  was  more  important  and  more 
thickly  covered  with  towns  and  villages  than  any 
other  part  of  Palestine.  The  greater  prominence 
given  to  the  genealogies  of  Judah  in  1 Chr.  ii.  iii. 
iv.  no  doubt  arises  from  the  former  reason.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  have  in  the  records  of  Joshua  a 
very  full  and  systematic  description  of  the  allotment 
to  this  tribe.  The  north  boundary — for  the  most 
part  coincident  with  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin 
— began  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan,  entered  the 
hills  apparently  at,  or  about  the  present  road  from 
Jericho,  ran  westward  to  En-shemesh — probably  the 
present  Ain-Haud,  below  Bethany — thence  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Enrogel>  in  the  valley 
beneath  Jerusalem ; went  along  the  ravine  of 
Hinnom,  under  the  precipices  of  the  city,  climbed 
the  hill  in  a N.  W.  direction  to  the  water  of 
Nephtoah  (probably  Lifta ),  and  thence  by  Kirjath- 
Jearim  (probably  Kuriet  el-Enab),  Bethshemesh 
( Ain-Shems ),  Timnath,'  and  Ekron  to  Jabneel 
on  the  sea-coast.  On  the  east  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
on  the  west  the  Mediterranean  formed  the  boun- 
daries. The  southern  line  is  hard  to  determine, 
since  it  is  denoted  by  places  many  of  which  have 
not  been  identified.  It  left  the  Dead  Sea  at  its 
extreme  south  end,  and  joined  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  Wady  el-Arish ; but  between  these  two 
points  it  passed  through  Maaleh  Acrabbim,  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  Hezron,  Adar,  Karkaa,  and 
Azmon ; the  \Y  ilderness  of,  Zin  the  extieme  south 
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of  all  (Josh.  xv.  1-12).  This  territory — in  ave- 
rage length  about  45  miles,  and  in  average  breadth 
about  50 — was  from  a very  early  date  divided  into 
four  main  regions.  (1.)  The  south — the  undu- 
lating pasture  country,  which  intervened  between 
the  hills,  the  proper  possession  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
deserts  which  encompass  the  lower  part  of  Pales- 
tine (Josh.  xv.  21 ; Stanley,  S.  8f  P.).  It  is  this 
which  is  designated  as  the  wilderness  ( 'midbar ) of 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  contained  thirty-seven 
cities,  with  their  dependent  villages  (Josh.  xv.  20- 
32),  of  which  eighteen  of  those  farthest  south  were 
ceded  to  Simeon  (xix.  1-9).  Amongst  these  southern 
cities  the  most  familiar  name  is  Beersheba. 

(2.)  The  lowland  (xv.  33  ; A.  V.  “ valley  ”) 
— or,  to  give  it  its  own  proper  and  constant  appel- 
lation, the  Shefelah — the  broad  belt  or  strip 
lying  between  the  central  highlands — “ the  moun- 
tain ” — and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; the  lower 
portion  of  that  maritime  plain,  which  extends 
through  the  whole  of  the  sea  board  of  Palestine, 
from  Sidon  in  the  north,  to  Rhinocolura  at  the 
south.  This  tract  was  the  garden  and  the  granary 
of  the  tribe.  In  it,  long  before  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Israel,  the  Philistines  had  settled  them- 
selves, never  to  be  completely  dislodged  (Neh.  xiii. 
23,  24).  There,  planted  at  equal  intervals  along 
the  level  coast,  were  their  five  chief  cities,  each  with 
its  circle  of  smaller  dependents,  overlooking,  from 
the  natural  undulations  of  the  ground,  the  “ standing 
com,”  “shocks,”  “vineyards  and  olives,”  which 
excited  the  ingenuity  of  Samson,  and  are  still 
remarked  by  modern  travellers.  “ They  are  all 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  the 
gardens  which  surround  them — the  scarlet  blossoms 
of  the  pomegranates,  the  enormous  oranges  which 
gild  the  green  foliage  »>f  their  famous  groves  ” 
(Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  257).  From  the  edge  of  the 
sandy  tract,  which  fringes  the  immediate  shore 
right  up  to  the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah, 
stretches  the  immense  plain  of  corn-fields.  In  those 
rich  harvests  lies  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
contests  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines  (/S'.  § P. 
258).  From  them  were  gathered  the  enormous 
cargoes  of  wheat,  which  were  transmitted  to  Phoe- 
nicia by  Solomon  in  exchange  for  the  arts  of  Hiram, 
and  which  in  the  time  of  the  Herods  still  “ nou- 
rished ” the  country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Acts  xii.  20). 
There  were  the  olive  trees,  the  sycomore  trees,  and 
the  treasures  of  oil,  the  care  of  which  was  sufficient 
to  task  the  energies  of  two  of  David’s  special  officers 
(I  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  The  nature  of  this  locality 
would  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  names  of  many 
of  its  towns  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew  words: — 
Dilean  = cucumbers;  Gederah,  Gederoth, 
Gederothaim,  sheepfolds ; Zoreah,  wasps ; 
Ex-gannim,  spring  of  gardens,  &c.  &c.  But  we 
have  yet  to  learn  how  far  these  names  are  Hebrew ; 
and  whether  at  best  they  are  but  mere  Hebrew 
accommodations  of  earlier  originals,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  depended  on  for  their  significations.  The 
number  of  cities  in  this  district,  without  counting 
the  smaller  villages  connected  with  them,  was  forty- 
two.  Of  these,  however,  many  which  belonged  to 

b On  the  words  “ Judah  on  Jordan,”  used  in  de- 
scribing the  Eastern  termination  of  the  boundary  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34),  critics  have  strained  their 
ingenuity  to  prove  that  Judah  had  some  possessions  in 
that  remote  locality  either  by  allotment  or  inheritance. 
See  the  elaborate  attempt  of  Von  Raumer  (Pal.  405- 
410)  to  show  that  the  villages  of  Jair  are  intended. 
But  the  difficulty — maxim  us  atqtle  insolubilis  nodus, 
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the  Philistines  can  only  have  been  allotted  to  the 
tribe,  and  if  taken  possession  of  by  Judah  were 
only  held  for  a time. 

What  were  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Shefelah 
we  do  not  know.  We  are  at  present  ignorant  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  ancient  Jews  drew 
their  boundaries  between  one  territory  and  another. 
One  thing  only  is  almost  certain  that  they  were  not 
determined  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  or 
else  we  should  not  find  cities  enumerated  as  in 
the  lowland  plain,  whose  modem  representatives 
are  found  deep  in  the  mountains.  [Jarmuth  ; 
Jiphtah,  &c.]  (The  latest  information  regarding 
this  district  is  contained  in  Tobler’s  3 tte  Wanderung, 
1859.) 

(3.)  The  third  region  of  the  tribe— t-the  moun- 
tain, the  “hill-country  of  Judah” — though  not 
the  richest,  was  at  once  the  largest  and  the  most 
important  of  the  four.  Beginning  a few  miles 
below  Hebron,  where  it  attains  its  highest  level,  it 
stretches  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  westward 
to  the  Shefelah,  and  forms  an  elevated  district  or 
plateau,  which,  though  thrown  into  considerable 
undulations,  yet  preserves  a general  level  in  both 
directions..  It  is  the  southern  portion  of  that 
elevated  hilly  district  of  Palestine  which  stretches 
north  until  intersected  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  on  which  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  and  Shechem  are 
the  chief  spots.  The  surface  of  this  region,  which 
is  of  limestone,  is  monotonous  enough.  Round 
swelling  hills  and  hollows,  of  somewhat  bolder  pro- 
portions than  those  immediately  north  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  in  early  times  probably  covered  with 
forests  [Hareth],  have  now,  where  not  cultivated, 
no  growth  larger  than  a brushwood  of  dwarf-oak, 
arbutus,  and  other  bushes.  In  many  places  there  is 
a good  soft  turf,  discoverable  even  in  the  autumn, 
and  in  spring  the  hills  are  covered  with  flowers. 
The  number  of  towns  enumerated  (Josh.x-v.  48-60) 
as  belonging  to  this  district  is  38  ; but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ruins  which  meet  the  eye  on  every 
side,  this  must  have  been  very  far  below  the  real 
number.  Hardly  a hill  which  is  not  crowned  by 
some  fragments  of  stone  buildings,  more  or  less 
considerable, — those  which  are  still  inhabited  sui- 
rounded  by  groves  of  olive-trees,  and  enclosures  of 
stone  walls  protecting  the  vineyards.  Streams  there 
are  none,  but  wells  and  springs  are  frequent — in 
the  neighbourhood  of  “ Solomon’s  Pools”  at  Urtas 
most  abundant. 

(4.)  The  fourth  district  is  the  Wilderness 
{Midbar),  which  here  and  here  only  appears  to  be 
synonymous  with  Arabah,  and  to  signify  the  sunken 
district  immediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
contained  only  six  cities,  which  must  have  been 
either,  like  Engedi,  on  the  slopes  of  the  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  Sea,  or  else  on  the  lower  level  of  the 
shore.  The  “city  of  Salt”  may  have  been  on  the 
salt  plains,  between  the  sea  and  the  cliffs  which 
form  the  southern  termination  to  the  Ghor.h 

Nine  of  the  cities  of  Judah  were  allotted  to  the 
priests  (Josh.  xxi.  9-19).  The  Levites  had  noc  cities 
in  the  tribe,  and  the  priests  had  none  out  of  it. 

In  the  partition  of  the  territory  by  Joshua  and 

qui  plurimos  interpretes  torsit — has  defied  every 
attempt;  and  the  suggestion  of  Ewald  ( Gesch . ii. 
380,  note)  is  the  most  feasible — that  the  passage  is 
corrupt,  and  that  Cinneroth  or  some  other  word 
originally  occupied  the  place  of  “ at  Judah.” 

c But  Bethlehem  appears  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  them  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  9 ; xix.  1). 
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Eleazai  (Josh.  xix.  51),  Judah  had  the  first  allotment 
(xv.  1).'  Joshua  had  on  his  first  entrance  into  the 
country  overrun  the  Shefelah,  destroyed- some  of  the 
principal  towns  and  killed  the  kings  (x.  28-35),  and 
had  even  penetrated  thence  into  the  mountains  as 
far  as  Hebron  and  Debir  (36-39)  ; but  the  task  of 
really  subjugating  the  interior  was  yet  to  be  done. 
After  his  death  it  was  undertaken  by  Judah  and 
Simeon  (Judg.  i.  20).  In  the  artificial  contri- 
vances of  war  they  were  surpassed  by  the  Canaan- 
ltes,  and  in  some  places,*1  where  the  ground  admitted 
of  their  iron  chariots  being  employed,  the  latter  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  But  wherever  force 
and  vigour  were  in  question  there  the  Israelites 
succeeded,  and  they  obtained  entire  possession  of 
the  mountain  district  and  the  great  corn-growing 
tract  of  Philistia  (Judg.  i.  18,  19).  The  latter  was 
constantly  changing  hands  as  one  or  the  other  side 
got  stronger  (1  Sam.  iv.,  v.,  vii.  14,  &c.) ; but  in 
the  natural  fortresses  of  the  mountains  Judah  dwelt 
undisturbed  throughout  the  troubled  period  of  the 
Judges.  Othniel  was  partly  a member  of  the 
tribe  (Judg.  iii.  9),  and  the  Bethlehem  of  which 
Ibzan  was  a native  (xii.  8,  9)  may  have  been 
Bethlehem- Judah.  But  even  if  these  two  judges 
belonged  to  Judah,  the  tribe  itself  was  not  molested, 
and  with  the  one  exception  mentioned  in  Judg.  xx. 
19,  when  they  were  called  by  the  divine  oracle  to 
make  the  attack  on  Gibeah,  they  had  nothing  to  do 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  but  settle  them- 
selves in  their  home.  Not  only  did  they  take  no 
part  against  Sisera,  but  they  are  not  even  rebuked 
for  it  by  Deborah. 

Nor  were  they  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Philistines  during  the  rule  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul, 
which  were  made  through  the  territory  of  Dan  and 
of  Benjamin ; or  if  we  place  the  valley  of  Elah  at 
the  Wady  es-Sumt,  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  On  the  last  named  occasion, 
however,  we  know  that  at  least  one  town  of  Judah — 
Bethlehem — furnished  men  to  Saul’s  host.  The 
incidents  of  David’s  flight  from  Saul  will  be  found 
examined  under  the  heads  of  David,  Saul,  Maon, 
Hachilah,  &c. 

The  main  inference  deducible  from  these  con- 
siderations is  the  determined  manner  in  which  the 
tribe  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest — neither  offering  its 
aid  nor  asking  that  of  others.  The  same  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action  characterises  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Saul.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  set  up  a rival  power  to  Ish- 
bosheth.  The  tribe  had  had  full  experience  of  the 
man  who  had  been  driven  from  the  court  to  take 
shelter  in  the  caves,  woods,  and  fastnesses  of  their 
wild  hills,  and  when  the  opportunity  offered,  “ the 
men  of  Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over 
the  house  of  Judah  in  Hebron”  (2  Sam.  ii.  4,  11). 
The  further  step  by  which  David  was  invested 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  nation  was  taken 
by  the  other  tribes  ; Judah  having  no  special  part 
therein ; and  though  willing  enough,  if  occasion 
rendered  it  necessary,  to  act  with  others,  their  con- 
duct later,  when  brought  into  collision  with  Ephraim 
on  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  David,  shows 
that  the  men  of  Judah  had  preserved  their  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action.  The  king  was  near  of  kin 
to  them : and  therefore  they,  and  they  alone,  set 
about  bringing  him  back.  It  had  been  their  own 


d The  word  here  (Judg.  i.  19)  is  Emek,  entirely  a 
different  word  from  Shefelah,  and  rightly  rendered 
4‘  valley.”  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fix  upon  any 
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affair,  to  be  accomplished  by  themselves  alone,  and 
they  had  gone  about  it  in  that  independent  manner, 
which  looked  like  “ despising”  those  who  believed 
their  share  in  David  to  be  a far  larger  one  (2  Sam. 
xix.  41-43). 

The  same  independent  temper  will  be  found  to 
characterise  the  tribe  throughout  its  existence  as 
.a  kingdom,  which  is  considered  in  the  following 
article. 

2.  A Levite  whose  descendants,  Kadmiel  and  his 
sons,  were  very  active  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  Temple  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Ezr. 
iii.  9).  Lord  Hervey  has  shown  cause  for  believing 
( Genealogies , &c.,  119)  that  the  name  is  the  same 
as  Hodaviah  and  Hodevah.  In  1 Esd.  v.  58, 
it  appears  to  be  given  as  Joda. 

3.  (’IouSas,  ’IwSae.)  A Levite  who  was  obliged 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23). 
Probably  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii. 
8,  36.  In  1 Esd.  his  name  is  given  as  Judas. 

4.  A Benjamite,  son  of  Senuah  (Neh.  xi.  9).  It 

is  worth  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Hervey  mentioned  above,  that  in  the  lists 
of  1 Chr.  ix.,  in  many  points  so  curiously  parallel 
to  those  of  this  chapter,  a Benjamite,  Hodaviah,  son 
of  Has-sennuah,  is  given  (ver.  7).  [G.] 

JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  When  the 
disruption  of  Solomon’s  kingdom  took  place  at 
Shechem,  only  the  tribe  of  Judah  followed  the 
house  of  David.  But  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, when  Rehoboam  conceived  the  design  of 
establishing  his  authority  over  Israel  by  force  of 
arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  also  is  recorded  as 
obeying  his  summons,  and  contributing  its  warriors 
to  make  up  his  army.  Jerusalem,  situate  within 
the  borders  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28,  &c.),  yet 
won  from  the  heathen  by  a prince  of  Judah,  con- 
nected the  frontiers  of  the  two  tribes  by  an  indis- 
soluble political  bond.  By  the  erection  of  the  city 
of  David,  Benjamin’s  former  adherence  to  Israel 
(2  Sam.  ii.  9)  was  cancelled;  though  at  least  two 
Benjamite  towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  A part,  if  not  all,  of 
the  territory  of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ; 1 K.  xix. 
3 ; cf.  Josh.  xix.  1)  and  of  Dan  (2  Chr.  xi.  10  ; cf. 
Josh.  xix.  41,  42)  was  recognised  as  belonging  to 
Judah ; and  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  the 
southern  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  some  additions 
taken  out  of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
19,  xv.  8,  xvii.  2).  After  the  conquest  and  depor- 
tation of  Israel  by  Assyria,  the  influence,  and  per- 
haps the  delegated  jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  Judah 
sometimes  extended  over  the  territory  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Israel. 

2.  In  Edom  a vassal-king  probably  retained  his 
fidelity  to  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  guarded  for 
Jewish  enterprise  the  road  to  the  maritime  trade 
with  Ophir.  Philistia  maintained  for  the  most 
part  a quiet  independence.  Syria,  in  the  height  of 
her  brief  power,  pushed  her  conquests  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Judah  and  threat- 
ened Jerusalem  ; but  the  interposition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel  generally  relieved  Judah  from  any 
immediate  contact  with  that  dangerous  neighbour. 
The  southern  border  of  Judah,  resting  on  the  un- 
inhabited Desert,  was  not  agitated  by  any  turbu- 
lent stream  of  commercial  activity  like  that  which 
flowed  by  the  rear  of  Israel,  from  Damascus  to 


“ valley  ” in  this  region  sufficiently  important  to  b& 
alluded  to.  Can  it  be  the  valley  of  Elah,  where 
contests  with  the  Philistines  took  place  later  ? 

I 
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Tyre.  And  though  some  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
were  ambitious,  that  ancient  kingdom  was  far  less 
aggressive  as  a neighbour  to  Judah  than  Assyria 
was  to  Israel. 

3.  A singular  gauge  of  the  growth  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  is  supplied  by  the  progressive  aug- 
mentation of  the  army  under  successive  kings.  In 
David’s  time  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1 Chr.  xxi.  5) 
the  warriors  of  Judah  numbered  at  least  500,000. 
But  Rehoboam  brought  into  the  field  (IK.  xii. 
21)  only  180,000  men:  Abijah,  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  400,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3):  Asa  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  S';,  his  successor,  580,000,  exactly  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  armies  of  his  two  predecessors : J ehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19),  the  next  king,  numbered  his 
warriors  in  five  armies,  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
1,160,000,  exactly1  double  the  army  of  his  father, 
and  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  armies  of  his 
three  predecessors.  After  four  inglorious  reigns 
the  energetic  Amaziah  could  muster  only  300,000 
men  when  he  set  out  to  recover  Edom.  His  son 
Uzziah  had  a standing  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11)  force  of 
307,500  fighting  men.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  discuss  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  numbers.  So  far  as 
they  are  authentic,  it  may  be  safely  reckoned  that 
the  population  subject  to  each  king  was  about  four 
times  the  number  of  the  fighting  men  in  his  domi- 
nions. [Israel.] 

4.  Unless  Judah  had  some  other  means  beside 
pasture  and  tillage  of  acquiring  wealth  ; as  by  ma- 
ritime commerce  from  the  Red  Sea  ports,  or  (less 
probably)  from  Joppa,  or  by  keeping  up  the  old 
trade  (1  K.  x.  28)  with  Egypt — it  seems  difficult 
to  account  for  that  ability  to  accumulate  wealth, 
which  supplied  the  Temple  treasury  with  sufficient 
store  to  invite  so  frequently  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 
Egypt,  Damascus,  Samaria,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon, 
had  each  in  succession  a share  of  the  pillage.  The 
treasury  was  emptied  by  Shishak  (1  K.  xiv.  26), 
again  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xii.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14), 
by  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  8),  by  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii. 
15),  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  13). 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  possessed  many  advan- 
tages which  secured  for  it  a longer  continuance  than 
that  of  Israel.  A frontier  less  exposed  to  powerful 
enemies,  a soil  less  fertile,  a population  hardier  and 
more  united,  a fixed  and  venerated  centre  of  admi- 
nistration and  religion,  an  hereditary  aristocracy  in 
the  sacerdotal  caste,  an  army  always  subordinate,  a 
succession  of  kings  which  no  revolution  interrupted, 
many  of  whom  were  wise  and  good,  and  strove  suc- 
cessfully to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  material  prosperity  of  their  people ; still 
more  than  these,  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the 
One  True  God,  which  if  not  always  a pure  and 
elevated  sentiment,  was  yet  a contrast  to  such  de- 
votion as  could  be  inspired  by  the  worship  of  the 
calves  or  of  Baal ; and  lastly  the  popular  reverence 
for  and  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  so  far  as  they 
learned  it  from  their  teachers  : — to  these  and  other 
secondary  causes  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that 
Judah  survived  her  more  populous  and  more  pow- 
erful sister  kingdom  by  135  years  ; and  lasted  from 
B.C.  975  to  B.c.  586. 

6.  The  chronological  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  is  given  in  the  article  Israel.  A few  diffi- 
culties of  no  great  importance  have  been  discovered 
in  the  statements  of  the  ages  of  some  of  the  kings. 
They  are  explained  in  the  works  cited  in  that 
article  and  in  Kail’s  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
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Kings.  A detailed  history  of  each  king  will  be 
found  under  his  name. 

Judah  acted  upon  three  different  lines  of  policy 
in  succession.  First,  animosity  against  Israel : se- 
condly, resistance,  generally  in  alliance  with  Israel, 
to  Damascus : thirdly,  deference,  perhaps  vassalage 
to  the  Assyrian  king. 

(a.)  The  first  three  kings  of  Judah  seem  to  have 
cherished  the  hope  of  re-establishing  their  authority 
over  the  Ten  Tribes;  for  sixty  years  there  was  wai 
between  them  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  Neither  the 
disbanding  of  Rehoboam ’s  forces  by  the  authority 
of  Shemaiah,  nor  the  pillage  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
irresistible  Shishak,  served  to  put  an  end  to  the  fra- 
ternal hostility.  The  victory  achieved  by  the 
daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a temporary  acces- 
sion of  territory.  Asa  appears  to  have  enlarged  it 
still  farther ; and  to  have  given  so  powerful  a sti- 
mulus to  the  migration  of  religious  Israelites  to 
Jerusalem,  that  Baasha  was  induced  to  fortify  Ra- 
mah  with  the  view  of  checking  the  movement. 
Asa  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects  from 
invaders  by  building,  like  Rehoboam,  several  fenced 
cities;  he  repelled  an  alarming  irruption  of  an 
Ethiopian  horde ; he  hired  the  armed  intervention 
of  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  against  Baasha  ; 
and  he  discouraged  idolatry  and  enforced  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  by  severe  penal  laws. 

(6.)  Hanani’s  remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  pre- 
pares us  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the 
policy  which  Asa  pursued  towards  Israel  and  Da- 
mascus. A close  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange 
rapidity  between  Judah  and  Israel.  For  eighty 
years,  till  the  time  of  Amaziah,  there  was  no  open 
war  between  them,  and  Damascus  appears  a? 
their  chief  and  common  enemy ; though  it  rose 
afterwards  from  its  overthrow  to  become  under 
Rezin  the  ally  of  Pekah  against  Ahaz.  Jehosha- 
phat, active  and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  in- 
vaders from  the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  his  nearer  neighbours,  and  made  his  influence 
felt  even  among  the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  A 
still  more  lasting  benefit  was  conferred  on  his  king- 
dom by  his  persevering  efforts  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  reign  of  Jehoram,  the 
husband  of  Athaliah,  a time  of  bloodshed,  idolatry, 
and  disaster,  was  cut  short  by  disease.  Ahaziah 
was  slain  by  Jehu.  Athaliah,  the  granddaughter 
of  a Tyrian  king,  usurped  the  blood-stained  throne 
of  David,  till  the  followers  of  the  ancient  religion 
put  her  to  death,  and  crowned  Jehoash  the  sur- 
viving scion  of  the  royal  house.  His  preserver,  the 
high-priest,  acquired  prominent  personal  influence 
for  a time;  but  the  king  fell  into  idolatry,  and 
failing  to  withstand  the  power  of  Syria,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  officers.  The  vigorous  Amaziah, 
flushed  with  the  recovery  of  Edom,  provoked  a war 
with  his  more  powerful  contemporary  Jehoash  the 
conqueror  of  the  Syrians ; and  Jerusalem  was  en- 
tered and  plundered  by  the  Israelites.  But  their 
energies  were  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  task  of 
completing  the  subjugation  of  Damascus.  Under 
Uzziah  and  Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political 
and  religious  prosperity  till  the  wanton  Ahaz,  sur- 
rounded by  united  enemies,  with  whom  he  was 
unable  to  cope,  became  in  an  evil  hour  the  tributary 
and  vassal  of  Tiglath-Piieser. 

(c.)  Already  in  the  fatal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah 
was  yet  spared  for  a chequered  existence  of  almost 
another  century  and  a half  after  the  teimination  of 
| the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  effect.  of  the  repulse 
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tf  Sennacherib,  of  the  signal  religious  revival  under 
Hezekiah  and  under  Josiah,  and  of  the  extension  of 
their  salutary  influence  over  the  long- severed  terri- 
tory of  Israel,  was  apparently  done  away  by  the 
ignominious  reign  of  the  impious  Manasseh,  and 
the  lingering  decay  of  the  whole  people  under  the 
four  feeble  descendants  of  Josiah.  Provoked  by 
their  treachery  and  imbecility,  their  Assyrian  master 
drained  in  successive  deportations  all  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom.  The  consummation  of  the  ruin 
came  upon  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  the  hand  of  Nebuzaradan,  amid  the  wailings  of 
prophets,  and  the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  released 
at  length  from  the  yoke  of  David. 

7.  The  national  life  of  the  Hebrews  seemed  now 
extinct ; but  there  was  still,  as  there  had  been  all 
along,  a spiritual  life  hidden  within  the  body. 

It  was  a time  of  hopeless  darkness  to  all  but 
those  Jews  who  had  strong  faith  in  God,  with  a 
clear  and  steady  insight  into  the  ways  of  Providence 
as  interpreted  by  prophecy.  The  time  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdoms  was  the  golden  age  of  pro- 
phecy. In  each  kingdom  the  prophetical  office  was 
subject  to  peculiar  modifications  which  were  re- 
quired in  Judah  by  the  circumstances  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  Israel  by  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Baal  and  the  Altar  in  Bethel.  If,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Temple,  there  was  a depth  and  a grasp  else- 
where unequalled,  in  the  views  of  Isaiah  and  the 
prophets  of  Judah,  if  their  writings  touched  and 
elevated  the  hearts  of  thinking  men  in  studious 
retirement  in  the  silent  night-watches ; there 
was  also,  in  the  few  burning  words  and  energetic 
deeds  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  a power  to  tame  a 
lawless  multitude  and  to  check  the  high-handed 
tyranny  and  idolatry  of  kings.  The  organiza- 
tion and  moral  influence  of  the  priesthood  were 
matured  in  the  time  of  David;  from  about  that 
time  to  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prophets  rose  and  became  predomi- 
nant. Some  historians  have  suspected  that  after 
the  reign  of  Athaliah,  the  priesthood  gradually 
acquired  and  retained  excessive  and  unconstitutional 
power  in  Judah.  The  recorded  facts  scarcely  sus- 
tain the  conjecture.  Had  it  been  so,  the  effect  of 
such  power  would  have  been  manifest  in  the  exor- 
bitant wealth  and  luxury  of  the  priests,  and  in  the 
constant  and  cruel  enforcement  of  penal  laws,  like 
those  of  Asa,  against  irreligion.  But  the  peculiar 
offences  of  the  priesthood,  as  witnessed  in  the  pro- 
phetic Writings,  were  of  another  kind.  Ignorance 
of  God’s  word,  neglect  of  the  instruction  of  the 
laity,  untruthfulness,  and  partial  judgments,  are 
the  offences  specially  imputed  to  them,  just  such 
as  might  be  looked  for  where  the  priesthood  is  an 
hereditary  caste  and  irresponsible,  but  neither  am- 
bitious nor  powerful.  When  the  priest  either,  as 
was  the  case  in  Israel,  abandoned  the  land,  or, 
as  in  Judah,  ceased  to  be  really  a teacher,  ceased 
from  spiritual  communion  with  God,  ceased  from 
living  sympathy  with  man,  and  became  the  mere 
image  of  an  intercessor,  a mechanical  performer  of 
ceremonial  duties  little  understood  or  heeded  by 
himself,  then  the  prophet  was  raised  up  to  sup- 
ply some  of  his  deficiencies,  and  to  exercise  his 
functions  so  far  as  was  necessary.  Whilst  the 
priests  sink  into  obscurity  and  almost  disappear, 
except  from  the  genealogical  tables,  the  prophets 
come  forward  appealing  everywhere  to  the  con- 
science of  individuals,  in  Israel  as  wonder-workers, 
calling  together  God’s  chosen  few  out  of  an  idola- 
trous nation,  and  in  Judah  as  teachers  and  seers, 
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supporting  and  purifying  all  that  remained  of  an- 
cient piety,  explaining  each  mysterious  dispensation 
of  God  as  it  was  unfolded,  and  promulgating  his 
gracious  spiritual  promises  in  all  their  extent.  The 
part  which  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets 
took  in  preparing  the  Jews  for  their  captivity,  can- 
not indeed  be  fully  appreciated  without  reviewing 
the  succeeding  efforts  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  But 
the  influence  which  they  exercised  on  the  national 
mind  was  too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  a sketch 
however  brief  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  [W.  T.  B.j 

JU'DAS  (’IouSas),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Judah,  occurring  in  the  LXX. 
and  N.  T.  [Judah.] 

1.  1 Esd.  ix.  23.  [Judah,  3.  | 

2.  The  third  son  of  Mattathias,  “ called  Macca- 
baeus”  (1  Macc.  ii.  4).  [Maccabees.] 

3.  The  son  of  Calphi  (Alphaeus),  a Jewish  ge- 
neral under  Jonathan  (1  Macc.  xi.  70). 

4.  A Jew  occupying  a conspicuous  position  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Aristobulus 
[Aristobulus]  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  (2  Macc. 
i.  10).  He  has  been  identified  with  an  Essene, 
conspicuous  for  his  prophetic  gifts  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
11,  2 ; B.  J.  i.  3,  5)  ; and  with  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(Grimm  ad  loc.').  Some  again  suppose  that  he  is  a 
person  otherwise  unknown. 

5.  A son  of  Simon,  and  brother  of  Joannes 
Ilyrcanus  (1  Macc.  xvi.  2),  murdered  by  Ptolemaeus 
the  usurper,  either  at  the  same  time  (c.  135  B.C.), 
with  his  father  (l  Macc.  xvi.  15  ff.),  or  shortly 
afterwards  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  8, 1 : cf.  Grimm,  ad  Macc. 
1.  c.). 

6.  ThepatriarchJuDAH(Matt.i.2,3).  [B.F.W.] 

7.  A man  residing  at  Damascus,  in  “ the  street 

which  is  called  Straight,”  in  whose  house  Saul 
of  Tarsus  lodged  after  his  miraculous  conversion 
(Acts  ix.  11).  The  “Straight  Street”  may  be 
with  little  question  identified  with  the  “ Street  of 
Bazaars,”  a long,  wide  thoroughfare,  penetrating 
from  the  southern  gate  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
which,  as  in  all  the  Syro-Greek  and  Syro-Roman 
towns,  it  intersects  in  a straight  line.  The  so-called 
“ House  of  Judas”  is  still  shown  in  an  open  space 
called  “ the  Sheykh’s  Place,”  a few  steps  out  of  the 
“ Street  of  Bazaars : ” it  contains  a square  room  with 
a stone  floor,  partly  walled  off  for  a tomb,  shown 
to  Maundrell  ( Early  Trav.  Bohn,  494)  as  the 
“ tomb  of  Ananias.”  The  house  is  an  object  of  re- 
ligious respect  to  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Chnstians 
(Stanley,  S.  fy  P.  412  ; Conyb.  and  Hows.  i.  102  ; 
Maundrell,  l.  c.;  Pococke,  ii.  119.  [E.  V.] 

JU'DAS,  SURNAMED  BAR'SABAS 
(’IouSas  b iTTLKaXov/jLevos  Bapaafias : Judas  qui 
cognominabatur  Barsabas),  a leading  member  of 
the  Apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem  (av^p  rjyov- 
fj-evos  ev  rols  aSe\(po?s),  Acts  xv.  22,  and  “ per- 
haps a member  of  the  Presbytery  ” (Neander,  PI. 
Sf  Tr.  i.  123),  endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(ver.  32),  chosen  with'  Silas  to  accompany  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Barnabas  as  delegates  to  the  church  at 
Antioch,  to  make  known  the  decree  concerning  the 
terms  of  admission  of  the  Gentile  converts,  and  to 
accredit  their  commission  and  character  by  perscnal 
communications  (ver.  27).  After  employing  their 
prophetical  gifts  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  in  the  faith,  Judas  went  back  to  Jeru- 
salem, while  Silas  either  remained  at  Antioch  (for 
the  reading  Acts  xv.  34  is  uncertain ; and  while 
some  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  add  /jl6vcs 
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’IouSas  St  inopevQri,  the  best  omit  the  verse  alto- 
gether) or  speedily  returned  thither.  Nothing  fur-  j 
ther  is  recorded  of  Judas. 

The  form  of  the  name  Barsabas  = Son  of  Sabas, 
has  led  to  several  conjectures:  Wolf  and  Grotius 
probably  enough  suppose  him  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Barsabas  (Acts  i.  23) ; while 
Schott  ( Tsagog . §103,  p.  431)  takes  Sabas  or  Zabas 
to  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  Zebedee,  regards  Judas 
as  an  elder  brother  of  James  and  John,  and  attri- 
butes to  him  the  “ Epistle  of  Jude.”  Augusti,  on 
the  other  hand  (Die  Katliolisch.  Briefey  Lemgo, 
1801-8,  ii.  86.),  advances  the  opinion,  though  with 
considerable  hesitation,  that  he  may  be  identical 
with  the  Apostle  ’IouSos  ’la/ccb/Hov.  [E.  V.] 
JU'DAS  OF  GALILEE  (’Ioi58as  6 Ta\i- 
\a?o?  : Judas  Galilaeus ),  the  leader  of  a popular 
revolt  “in  the  days  of  the  taxing”  (i.  e.  the  census, 
under  the  prefecture  of  P.  Sulp.  Quirinus,  A.D.  6, 
A.  u.  C.  759),  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech 
before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  v.  37).  According  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1),  Judas  was  a Gaulonite 
of  the  city  of  Gamala,  probably  taking  his  name  of 
Galilaean  from  his  insurrection  having  had  its  rise  in 
Galilee.  His  revolt  had  a theocratic  character,  the 
watchword  of  which  was  “ We  have  no  Lord  nor 
master  but  God,”  and  he  boldly  denounced  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  all  acknowledgment 
of  any  foreign  authority,  as  treason  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  signifying 
nothing  short  of  downright  slavery.  His  fiery  elo- 
quence and  the  popularity  of  his  doctrines  drew  vast 
numbers  to  his  standard,  by  many  of  whom  he  was 
regarded  as  the  Messiah  ( Orig.  Homil.  in  Luc.  xxv.), 
and  the  countiy  was  for  a time  entirely  given  over 
to  the  lawless  depredations  of  the  fierce  and  licen- 
tious throng  who  had  joined  themselves  to  him ; but 
the  might  of  Rome  proved  irresistible:  Judas  him- 
self perished,  and  his  followers  were  “ dispersed,” 
though  not  entirely  destroyed  till  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  city  and  nation. 

With  his  fellow  insurgent  Sadoc,  a Pharisee, 
Judas  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  the  founder  of 
a fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Essenes  (Ant.  xviii.  1.  §1,  6;  B.  J. 
ii.  8,  §1).  The  only  point  which  appears  to  have 
distinguished  his  followers  from  the  Pharisees  was 
their  stubborn  love  of  freedom,  leading  them  to 
despise  torments,  or  death  for  themselves  or  their 
friends,  rather  than  call  any  man  master. 

The  Gaulonites,  as  his  followers  were  called, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the 
Zealots  and  Sicai*ii  of  later  days,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  tenets  Josephus  attributes  all  subse- 
quent insurrections  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  City  and  Temple.  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Judas,  headed  an  unsuccessful 
insurrection  in  the  procuratorship  of  Tiberius 
Alexander,  A.D.  47,  by  whom  they  were  taken 
prisoners  and  crucified.  Twenty  years  later,  A.D. 
66,  their  younger  brother  Menahem,  following  his 
father’s  example,  took  the  lead  of  a band  of  des- 
peradoes, who,  after  pillaging  the  armoury  of 
Herod  in  the  fortress  of  Masada,  near  the  “ gardens 
of  Engaddi,”  marched  to  Jerusalem,  occupied  the 
city,  and  after  a desperate  siege  took  the  palace, 
where  he  immediately  assumed  the  state  of  a king, 
and  committed  great  enormities.  As  he  was  going 
up  to  the  Temple  to  worship,  with  great  pomp, 
Menahem  was  taken  by  the  partisans  of  Eleazar 
the  high-priest,  by  whom  he  was  tortured  and  put 
to  death  Aug.  15,  a.d.  66  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews, 
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ii.  152,  231  ; Joseph.  1.  c. ; Orig.  in  M*.tt.  T.  xvii. 
i §25).  [E.  V.] 

JU'DAS  ISCARIOT  (’I obSas  'laKapuirgs : 

Judas  Iscariotes).  He  is  sometimes  called  “ the 
son  of  Simon”  (John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26),  but  more 
commonly  (the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  give  no  other 
name),  Iscariotes  (Matt.  x.  4 ; Mark  iii.  19  ; Luke 

vi.  16,  et  al.).  In  the  three  lists  of  the  Twelve 
there  is  added  in  each  case  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
betrayer. 

The  name  Iscariot  has  received  many  interpreta- 
tions more  or  less  conjectural. 

(1)  From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in  the  tribe  cf 
Judah,  the  Heb.  JTl’Hjp  Isil  K’rioth,  passing 
into  ’IffKapiwTgs  in  the  same  way  as  HID  — 
Ish  Tob,  a man  of  Tob — appears  in  Josephus  (Ant. 

vii.  6,  §1)  as  ‘'lcrrcofios  (Winer,  Rwb.  s.  v.). 
In  connexion  with  this  explanation  may  be  noticed 
the  reading  of  some  MSS.  in  John  vi.  71,  airo 
K apic&Tov,  and  that  received  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf,  which  makes  the  name  Iscariot  belong 
to  Simon,  and  not,  as  elsewhere,  to  Judas  only.  On 
this  hypothesis  his  position,  among  the  Twelve, 
the  rest  of  whom  belonged  to  Galilee  (Acts  ii.  7), 
would  be  exceptional ; and  this  has  led  to 

(2)  From  Kartha  in  Galilee  (Kartan,  A.  V., 
Josh.  xxi.  32 ; Bwald,  Gesch.  Israels,  v.  p.  321). 

(3)  As  equivalent  to  ’Lcaxapturgs  (Grotius  on 
Matt.  x.  4 ; Hermann,  Miscell.  Groning.  iii.  598, 
in  Winer,  Rwb.). 

(4)  From  the  date-trees  (icapuar'iSes)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  or  Jericho  (Bartolocci, 
Bibl.  Rabbin,  iii.  10,  in  Winer.  1.  c. ; Gill,  Comm, 
on  Matt.  x.  4. 

(5)  From  fcOLDTlpDK  ( = scortea,  Gill,  l.c.)— 
a leathern  apron,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as 
the  bearer  of  the  bag,  and  = Judas  with  the  apron 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  x.  4). 

(6)  From  K"ODK,  ascara  = strangling  (an- 
gina), as  given  after  his  death,  and  commemorating 
it  (Lightfoot,  l.  c.),  or  indicating  that  he  had  been 
subject  to  a disease  tending  to  suffocation  previously 
(Heinsius  in  Suicer.  Thes.  s.v.  ’lovSas).  This  is 
mentioned  also  as  a meaning  of  the  name  by  Ori- 
gen.  Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv. 

Of  the  life  of  Judas,  before  the  appearance  of  his 
name  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  It  must  be  left  to  the  sad  vision  of 
a poet(Keble,  Lyra  Innocentium,  ii.  13)  or  the  fan- 
tastic fables  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  (Thilo,  Cod. 
Apoc.  N.  T.  Evang.  Infant,  c.  35)  to  portray 
the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  traitor.  What  that 
appearance  implies,  however,  is  that  he  had  pre- 
viously declared  himself  a disciple.  He  was  drawn, 
as  the  others  were,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist, 
or  his  own  Messianic  hopes,  or  the  “gracious 
words  ” of  the  new  teacher,  to  leave  his  former  life, 
and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 
What  baser  and  more  selfish  motives  may  have 
mingled  even  then,  with  his  faith  and  zeal,  we  can 
only  judge  by  reasoning  backward  from  the  sequel. 
Gifts  of  some  kind  there  must  have  been,  rendering 
the  choice  of  such  a man  not  strange  to  others,  not 
unfit  in  itself,  and  the  function  which  he  exer- 
cised afterwards  among  the  Twelve  may  indicate 
what  they  were.  The  position  of  his  name,  uni- 
formly the  last  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  is  due,  it  may  be  imagined,  to 
the  infamy  which  afterwards  rested  on  his  name, 
but,  prior  to  that  guilt,  it  would  seem  that  he 
took  his  place  in  the  group  of  four  which  always 
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Stand  last  in  order,  as  if  possessing  neither  the  love, 
nor  the  faith,  nor  the  devotion  which  marked  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  and  Jonah. 

The  choice  was  not  made,  we  must  remember, 
without  a prevision  of  its  issue.  “ Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  ....  who  should  betray 
Him”  (John  vi.  64);  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  that  Evangelist  records  the  successive  stages 
of  the  guilt  of  Judas,  and  his  Master’s  discernment 
of  it  (John  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  27),  leaves  with  us  the 
impression  that  he  too  shrank  instinctively  (Bengel 
describes  it  as  “ singularis  antipathia,”  Gnomon 
N.  T.  on  John  vi.  64)  from  a nature  so  opposite 
to  his  own.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  solve  the 
question  why  such  a man  was  chosen  for  such  an 
office.  Either  we  must  assume  absolute  fore- 
knowledge, and  then  content  ourselves  with  saying 
with  Calvin  that  the  judgments  of  God  are  as  a 
great  deep,  and  with  Ullmann  ( Siindlosigk . Jesu, 
p.  97)  that  he  was  chosen  that  the  Divine  pur- 
pose might  be  accomplished  through  him  ; or  else 
with  Neander  ( Leben  Jesu , §77)  that  there  was 
a discernment  of  the  latent  germs  of  evil,  such  as 
belonged  to  the  Son  of  Man,  in  his  insight  into  the 
hearts  of  men  (John  ii.  25 ; Matt.  ix.  4 ; Mark 

xii.  15),  yet  not  such  as  to  exclude  emotions  of 
sudden  sorrow  or  anger  (Mark  iii.  5),  or  astonish- 
ment (Mark  vi.  6;  Luke  vii.  9),  admitting  the 
thought  “ with  men  this  is  impossible,  but  not  with 
God.”  Did  He  in  the  depth  of  that  insight,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  His  compassion,  seek  to  overcome  the 
evil  which,  if  not  conquered,  would  be  so  fatal  ? 
It  gives,  at  any  rate,  a new  meaning  and  force  to 
many  parts  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  to  remember 
that  they  must  have  been  spoken  in  the  hearing  of 
Judas,  and  may  have  been  designed  to  make  him 
conscious  of  his  danger.  The  warnings  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  a service  divided  between  God  and 
Mammon  (Matt.  vi.  19-34),  and  the  destructive 
power  of  the  “ cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches  ’’-(Matt.  xiii.  22,  23),  the  pointed 
words  that  spoke  of  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness  in 
the  “unrighteous  Mammon”  (Luke  xvi.  11),  the 
proverb  of  the  camel  passing  through  the  needle’s 
eye  (Mark  x.  25)  must  have  fallen  on  his  heart  as 
meant  specially  for  him.  He  was  among  those 
who  asked  the  question,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 
(Mark  x.  26).  Of  him,  too,  we  may  say,  that, 
when  he  sinned,  he  was  “kicking  against  the 
pricks,”  letting  slip  his  “ calling  and  election,” 
frustrating  the  purpose  of  his  Master,  in  giving  him 
so  high  a work,  and  educating  him  for  it  (comp. 
Chrysost.  Horn,  on  Matt.  xxvi.  xxvii.,  John  vi.). 

* The  germs  (see  Stier’s  Words  of  Jesus,  infra ) of 
the  evil,  in  all  likelihood,  unfolded  themselves 
gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the  Twelve  were 
subject  in  their  first  journey  (Matt.  x.  9,  10)  shel- 
tered him  from  the  temptation  that  would  have 
been  most  dangerous  to  him.  The  new  form  of 
life,  of  which  we  find  the  first  traces  in  Luke  viii. 
3,  brought  that  temptation  with  it.  As  soon  as  the 
Twelve  were  recognised  as  a body,  travelling  hither 
and  thither  with  their  Master,  receiving  money  and 
other  offerings,  and  redistributing  what  they  re- 
ceived to  the  poor,  it  became  necessary  that  some 
one  should  act  as  the  steward  and  almoner  of  the 
small  society,  and  this  fell  to  Judas  (John  xii.  6, 

xiii.  29),  either,  as  having  the  gifts  that  qualified 
him  for  it,  or,  as  we  may  conjecture,  from  his  cha- 
racter, because  he  sought  it,  or,  as  some  havi 
imagined,  in  rotation  from  time  to  time.  The 
Galilaean  or  Judaean  peasant  (we  haVe  no  reason 
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for  thinking  that  his  station  differed  from  that  of 
the  other  Apostles)  found  himself  entrusted  with 
larger  sums  of  money  than  berore  (the  three  hundred 
denarii  of  John  xii.  5,  are  spoken  of  as  a sum  which 
he  might  reasonably  have  expected),  and  with  this 
there  came  covetousness,  unfaithfulness,  embezzle- 
ment. It  was  impossible  after  this  that  he  could 
feel  at  ease  with  One  who  asserted  so  clearly  and 
sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness,  duty,  unselfishness ; 
and  the  words  of  Jesus,  “ Have  I not  chosen  you 
Twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a devil?”  (John  vi.  70), 
indicate  that  even  then,a  though  the  greed  of  imme- 
diate, or  the  hope  of  larger  gain,  kept  him  from 
“ going  back,”  as  others  did  (John  vi.  66),  hatred 
was  taking  the  place  of  love,  and  leading  him  on  to 
a fiendish  malignity. 

In  what  way  that  evil  was  rebuked,  what 
discipline  was  applied  to  counteract  it,  has  been 
hinted  at  above.  The  scene  at  Bethany  (John  xii. 
1-9  ; Matt.  xxvi.  6-13  ; Mark  xiv.  3-9)  showed 
how  deeply  the  canker  had  eaten  into  his  soul. 
The  warm  out-pouring  of  love  calls  forth  no  sym- 
pathy. He  utters  himself,  and  suggests  to  others, 
the  complaint  that  it  is  a waste.  Under  the  plea 
of  caring  for  the  poor  he  covers  his  own  miserable 
theft. 

The  narrative  of  Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.  places 
this  history  in  close  connexion  (apparently  in  order 
of  time)  with  the  fact  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves 
the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  conjecture  (comp. 
Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  §264).  The  mere  love  of 
money  may  have  been  strong  enough  to  make  him 
clutch  at  the  bribe  offered  him.  He  came,  it  may 
be,  expecting  more  (Matt,  xxvii.  15)  ; he  will  take 
that.  He  has  lost  the  chance  of  dealing  with  the 
three  hundred  denarii ; it  will  be  something  to  get 
the  thirty  shekels  as  his  own.  It  may  have  been 
that  he  felt  that  his  Master  saw  through  his  hidden 
guilt,  and  that  he  hastened  on  a crisis  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  open  detection.  Mingled  with  this  there 
may  have  been  some  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  a 
vague,  confused  desire  to  show  that  he  had  power 
to  stop  the  career  of  the  teacher  who  had  reproved 
him.  Had  the  words  that  spoke  of  “ the  burial  ” 
of  Jesus,  and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  people,  and 
the  conspiracies  of  the  priests  led  him  at  last  to  see 
that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  not  as  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  that  his  dream  of  power 
and  wealth  to  be  enjoyed  in  it  was  a delusion? 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  Israels,  v.  p.  441-446.)  There 
may  have  been  the  thought  that,  after  all,  the 
betrayal  could  do  no  harm,  that  his  Master  would 
prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some  supernatural  mani- 
festation effect  his  escape  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb. 
p.  886,  in  Winer,  and  Whitby  on  Matt,  xxvii.  4). 
Another  motive  has  been  suggested  (comp.  Neander, 
Leben  Jesu,  l.  c. ; and  Whately,  Essays  on  Dangers 
to  Christian  Faith,  discourse  iii.)  of  an  entirely 
different  kind,  altering  altogether  the  character  of 
the  act.  Not  the  love  of  money,  nor  revenge,  nor 
fear,  nor  disappointment,  but  policy,  a subtle  plan 
to  force  on  the  hour  of  the  triumph  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  the  belief  that  for  this  service  he  would 
receive  as  high  a place  as  Peter,  or  James,  or  John  ; 
this  it  was  that  made  him  the  traitor.  If  he  could 
place  his  Master  in  a position,  from  which  retreat 
would  be  impossible,  where  he  would  be  compelled 
to  throw  himself  on  the  people,  and  be  raised  by 


a Awful  as  the  words  were,  however,  we  mas! 
remember  that  like  words  were  spoken  of  and  to 
Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  23). 
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them  to  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  then  he 
might  look  forward  to  being  foremost  and  highest 
in  that  kingdom,  with  all  his  desires  for  wealth  and 
power  gratified  to  the  full.  Ingenious  as  this 
hypothesis  is,  it  fails  for  that  very  reason.b  It  attri- 
butes to  the  Galilaean  peasant  a subtlety  in  fore- 
casting political  combinations,  and  planning  strata- 
gems accordingly,  which  is  har'dly  compatible  with 
his  character  and  learning,  hardly  consistent  either 
with  the  pettiness  of  the  faults  into  which  he  had 
hitherto  fallen.  Of  the  other  motives  that  have 
been  assigned  we  need  not  care  to  fix  on  any  one,  as 
that  which  singly  led  him  on.  Crime  is  for  the 
most  part  the  result  of  a hundred  motives  rushing 
with  bewildering  fury  through  the  mind  of  the 
criminal. 

During  the  days  that  intervened  between  the 
supper  at  Bethany  and  the  Paschal  or  quasi-Paschal 
gathering,  he  appeared  to  have  concealed  his 
treachery.  He  went  with  the  other  disciples  to 
and  fro  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  and  looked  on 
the  acted  parable  of  the  barren  and  condemned  tree 
(Mark  xi.  20-24),  and  shared  the  vigils  in  Geth- 
semane  (John  xviii.  2).  At  the  Last  Supper  he  is 
present,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of 
his  guilt  as  drawing  nearer  every  hour.  All  is  at 
first  as  if  he  were  still  faithful.  He  is  admitted  to 
the  feast.  His  feet  are  washed,  and  for  him  there 
are  the  fearful  words,  “Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.” 
He,  it  may  be,  receives  the  bread  and  the  wine 
which  were  the  pledges  of  the  new  covenants 
Then  come  the  sorrowful  words  which  showed  him 
that  his  design  was  known.  “ One  of  you  shall 
betray  me.”  Others  ask,  in  their  sorrow  and  con- 
fusion, “ Is  it  I ?”  He  too  must  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion, lest  he  should  seem  guilty  (Matt.  xxvi.  25). 
He  alone  hears  the  answer.  John  only,  and  through 
him  Peter,  and  the  traitor  himself,  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  act  which  poiuted  out  that  he  was 
the  guilty  one  (John  xiii.  26).d  After  this  there 
comes  on  him  that  paroxysm  and  insanity  of  guilt  as 
of  one  whose  human  soul  was  possessed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Evil — “ Satan  entered  into  him  ” (John  xiii.  27). 
The  words,  “ What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,”  come  as 
a spur  to  drive  him  on.  The  other  disciples  see  in 
them  only  a command  which  they  interpret  as  con- 
nected with  the  work  he  had  hitherto  undertaken. 
Then  he  completes  the  sin  from  which  even  those 
words  might  have  drawn  him  back.  He  knows 
that  garden  in  which  his  Master  and  his  com- 
panions had  so  often  rested  after  the  weary  work 
of  the  day.  He  comes,  accompanied  by  a band  of 


b Comp,  the  remarks  on  this  hypothesis,  in  which 
Whately  followed  (unconsciously  perhaps)  in  the 
footsteps  of  Paulus,  in  JSrsch  u.  Gruber's  Allgem. 
JSncycl.  art.  “ Judas.” 

c The  question  whether  Judas  was  a partaker  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  encompassed  with  many  difficulties, 
both  dogmatic  and  harmonistic.  The  general  con- 
sensus of  patristic  commentators  gives  an  affirmative, 
that  of  modern  critics  a negative  answer.  (Comp. 
Meyer,  Comm,  on  John , xiii.  36.) 

d The  combination  of  the  narratives  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  not  without  grave  difficulties,  for  which 
harmonists  and  commentators  may  be  consulted.  We 
have  given  that  which  seems  the  most  probable  result. 

e This  passage  has  often  been  appealed  to,  as 
illustrating  the  difference  between  gerageXela  and 
gtravola.  it  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  the 
N.  T.  writers  recognise  that  distinction  (comp.  Grotius 
in  loc.).  Still  more  questionable  is  the  notion  above- 
referred  to,  that  St.  Matthew  describes  his  disappoint- 
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officers  and  servants  (John  xviii.  3),  with  the  kiss 
which  was  probably  the  usual  salutation  of  the  dis- 
ciples. The  words  of  Jesus,  calm  and  gentle  as 
they  were,  showed  that  this  was  what  embittered 
the  treachery,  and  made  the  suffering  it  inflicted 
more  acute  (Luke  xxii.  48). 

What  followed  in  the  confusion  of  that  night  the 
Gospels  do  not  record.  Not  many  students  of  the 
N.  T.  will  follow  Heumann  and  Archbp.  Whately 
(. Essays  on  Dangers,  l.  c.)  in  the  hypothesis  that 
Judas  was  “ the  other  disciple  ” that  was  known  to 
the  high-priest,  and  brought  Peter  in  (comp.  Meyei 
on  John  xviii.  15).  It  is  probable  enough,  indeed, 
that  he  who  had  gone  out  with  the  high-priest’s 
officers  should  return  with  them  to  wait  the  issue 
of  the  trial.  Then,  when  it  was  over,  came  the 
re-«ction.  The  fever  of  the  crime  passed  away. 
There  came  back  on  him  the  recollection  of  the 
sinless  righteousness  of  the  Master  he  had  wronged 
(Matt,  xxvii.  3).  He  repented,  and  his  guilt  and 
all  that  had  tempted  him  to  it  became  hateful. e 
He  will  get  rid  of  the  accursed  thing,  will  transfer 
it  back  again  to  those  who  with  it  had  lured  him  on 
to  destruction.  They  mock  and  sneer  at  the  tool 
whom  they  have  used,  and  then  there  comes  over 
him  the  horror  of  great  darkness  that  precedes  self- 
murder.  He  has  owned  his  sin  with  “ an  exceeding 
bitter  cry,”  but  he  dares  not  turn,  with  any  hope 
of  pardon,  to  the  Master  whom  he  has  betrayed. 
He  hurls  the  money’,  which  the  priests  refused  to 
take,  into  the  sanctuary  (va6s)  where  they  were 
assembled.  For  him  there  is  no  longer  sacrifice  or 
propitiation/  He  is  “ the  son  of  perdition  ” (John 
xvii.  12).  “ He  departed  and  went  and  hanged 

himself”  (Matt,  xxvii.  5).  He  went  “ unto  his 
own  place  ”s  (Acts  i.  25). 

We  have  in  Acts  i.  another  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
harmonise  with  that  given  by  St.  Matthew.  There, 
in  words  which  may  have  been  spoken  by  St.  Peter 
(Meyer,  following  the  general  consensus  of  inter- 
preters), or  may  have  been  a parenthetical  notice 
inserted  by  St.  Luke  (Calvin,  Olshausen,  and  others), 
it  is  stated — 

(1)  That,  instead  of  throwing  the  money  into 
the  temple,  he  bought  (e/cT7}<raro)  a field  with  it. 

(2)  That,  instead  of  hanging  himself,  “ falling 
headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out.” 

(3)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  the 
priests  had  bought  it  with  the  price  of  blood,  the 
field  was  called  Aceldama. 


mcnt  at  a result  so  different  from  that  which  he  had 
reckoned  on. 

f It  is  characteristic  cf  the  wide,  far-reaching  sym- 
pathy of  Oqigen,  that  he  suggests  another  motive  for 
the  suicide  of  Judas.  Despairing  of  pardon  in  this  life, 
he  would  rush  cn  into  the  world  of  the  dead,  and  there 
(yvfjivfj  rrj  \fn>xy)  meet  his  Lord,  and  confess  his  guilt 
and  ask  for  pardon  {Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv. : comp,  also 
Theophanes, Horn,  xxvii.,  in  Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.  TovSas). 

f The  words  iSios  to7tos  in  St.  Peter’s  speech  con- 
vey to  our  minds,  probably  were  meant  to  convey  to 
those  who  heard  them,  the  impression  of  some  dark 
region  in  Gehenna.  Lightfoot  and  Gill  [in  loc.)  quote 
passages  from  Rabbinical  writers  who  find  that  mean- 
ing in  the  phrase,  even  in  Gen.  xxxi.  55,  and  Num. 
xxiv.  25.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  many  interpreters  reject  that  explanation 
(comp.  Meyer,  in  loc.),  and  that  one  great  Anglican 
divine  (Hammond,  Comment,  on  N.  T.  in  loc.)  enters 
a distinct  priest  against  it. 
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It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  cut  the  knot,  as  Strauss 
and  De  Wette  have  done,  by  assuming  one  or  both 
Accounts  to  be  spurious  and  legendary.  Receiving 
both  as  authentic,  we  are  yet  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  some  un- 
known series  of  facts,  of  which  we  have  but  two 
fragmentary  narratives.  The  solutions  that  have 
been  suggested  by  commentators  and  harmonists 
are  nothing  more  than  exercises  of  ingenuity  seeking 
to  dovetail  into  each  other  portions  of  a dissected 
map  which,  for  want  of  missing  pieces,  do  not  fit. 
Such  as  they  are,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state 
the  chief  of  them. 

As  to  (1)  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a kind 
of  irony  in  St.  Peter’s  words,  “ This  was  all  he 
got.”  That  which  was  bought  with  his  money  is 
spoken  of  as  bought  by  him  (Meyer  in  loc.). 

As  to  (2)  we  have  the  explanations — 

(а)  That  a-n-fiy^aro,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  5,  includes 
death  by  some  sudden  spasm  of  suffocation  ( angina 
pectoris  ?),  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  over- 
powering misery  of  his  remorse,  and  that  then  came 
the  fall  described  in  the  Acts  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v. 
cnrdyxto ; Grotius,  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  and  others). 
By  some  this  has  even  been  connected  with  the 
name  Iscariot,  as  implying  a constitutional  tendency 
to  this  disease  (Gill). 

(б)  That  the  work  of  suicide  was  but  half- 
accomplished,  and  that,  the  halter  breaking,  he  fell 
(from  a fig-tree,  in  one  tradition)  across  the  road, 
and  was  mangled  and  crushed  by  the  carts  and 
waggons  that  passed  over  him.  This  explanation 
appears,  with  strange  and  horrible  exaggerations,  in 
the  narrative  of  Papias,  quoted  by  Oecumenius  on 
Acts  i.,  and  in  Theophylact.  on  Matt,  xxvii. 

As  to  (3)  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives — 

(а)  That  there  were  two  Aceldamas.  [Acel- 
dama.] 

(б)  That  the  potter’s  field  which  the  priests  had 
bought  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  traitor 
met  so  terrible  a death. 

The  life  of  Judas  has  been  represented  here  in 
the  only  light  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  look 
on  it,  as  a human  life,  and  therefore  as  one  of 
temptation,  struggle,  freedom,  responsibility.  If 
another  mode  of  speaking  of  it  appears  in  the  N.  T. ; 
if  words  are  used  which  imply  that  all  happened 
as  it  had  been  decreed;  that  the  guilt  and  the 
misery  were  parts  of  a Divine  plan  (John  vi.  64, 
xiii.  18 ; Acts  i.  16),  we  must  yet  remember  that 
this  is  no  single,  exceptional  instance.  All  human 
actions  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  They 
appear  at  one  moment  separate,  free,  uncontrolled ; 
at  another  they  are  links  in  a long  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  which  are 
in  the  “ thick  darkness  where  God  is,”  or  deter- 
mined by  an  inexorable  necessity.  No  adherence 
to  a philosophical  system  frees  men  altogether  from 
inconsistency  in  their  language.  In  proportion  as 
their  minds  are  religious,  and  not  philosophical,  the 
transitions  from  one  to  the  other  will  be  frequent, 
abrupt,  and  startling. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stories  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  but  few  traditions  that  gather 
round  the  name  of  Judas.  It  appears,  however,  in 
a strange,  hardly  intelligible  way  in  the  history  of 
the  wilder  heresies  of  the  second  century.  The 
sect  of  Cainites,  consistent  in  their  inversion  of  all 
that  Christians  in  general  believed,  was  reported  to 
have  honoured  him  as  the  only  Apostle  that  was 
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in  possession  of  the  true  gnosis,  to  have  made 
him  the  object  of  their  worship,  and  to  have  had  a 
Gospel  bearing  his  name  (comp.  Neander,  Church 
History,  ii.  153,  Eng.  transl. ; Iren.  adv.  Haer.  1. 
35  ; TertuJl.  de  Praesc.  c.  47).  For  the  general 
literature  connected  with  this  subject,  especially 
for  monographs  on  the  motive  of  Judas  and  the 
manner  of  his  death,  see  Winer,  Pwb.  For  a 
full  treatment  of  the  questions  of  the  relation  in 
which  his  guilt  stood  to  the  life  of  Christ,  comp. 
Stier’s  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  the  passages 
where  Judas  is  mentioned,  and  in  particular  vol. 
vii.  pp.  40-67,  Eng.  transl.  [E.  H.  P.] 

JUDE,  or  JU'DAS,  LEBBE'US  and 
THADDE'US  (’IouSas  ’la/cco/Hov : Judas  Ja- 
cobi: A.  Y.  “Judas  the  brother  of  James’’),  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  a member,  together  with 
his  namesake  “ Iscariot,”  James  the  son  of  Al- 
phaeus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  of  the  last  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  Apostolic  body.  The  name  Judas 
only,  without  any  distinguishing  mark,  occurs  in 
the  lists  given  by  St.  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13; 
and  in  John  xiv.  22  (where  we  find  “ Judas  not 
Iscariot”  among  the  Apostles),  but  the  Apostle 
has  been  generally  identified  with  “ Lebbeus  whose 
surname  was  Thaddeus  ” (Ae/3/3a?os  6 e7riK\rj0els 
©aSSatos),  Matt.  x.  3 ; Mark  iii.  18,  though 
Schleiermacher  ( Crit . Essay  on  St.  Luke,  p.  93) 
treats  with  scorn  any  such  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  lists.  In  both  the  last  quoted  places  there 
is  considerable  variety  of  reading ; some  MSS. 
having  both  in  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark  Ae/3j 8atos, 
or  ©aSSatos  alone ; others  inrioducing  the  name 
’IouStts  or  Judas  Zelotes  in  St.  Matt.,  where 
the  Vulgate  reads  Thaddaeus  alone,  which  is 
adopted  by  Lachmann  in  his  Berlin  edition  of 
1832.  This  confusion  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  tradition  preserved  by  Eusebius  ( H . E.  i. 
13)  that  the  true  name  of  Thomas  (the  twin)  was 
Judas  (’IouSos  6 ua\  ©wjuas),  and  that  Thaddeus 
was  one  of  the  “ Seventy,”  identified  by  Jerome  in 
Matt.  x.  with  “ Judas  Jacobi  ” [Thaddeus]  ; as 
well  as  by  the  theories  of  modern  scholars,  who 
regard  the  “ Levi  ” (Acids  6 rov  ’A \(palov)  of 
Mark.ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27,  who  is  called  “Lebes” 
(Ae/3 I/s)  by  Origen  ( Cont . Cels.  1.  i.  §62),  as 
the  same  with  Lebbaeus.  The  safest  way  out  of 
these  acknowledged  difficulties  is  to  hold  fast  to  the 
ordinarily  received  opinion  that  Jude,  Lebbaeus, 
and  Thaddaeus,  were  three  names  for  the  same 
Apostle,  who  is  therefore  said  by  Jerome  (in 
Matt,  x.)  to  have  been  “ trionimus,”  rather  than 
introduce  confusion  into  the  Apostolic  catalogues, 
and  render  them  erroneous  either  in  excess  or 
defect. 

The  interpretation  of  the  names  Lebbaeus  and 
Thaddaeus  is  a question  beset  with  almost  equal 
difficulty.  The  former  is  interpi’eted  by  Jerome 

“ hearty,”  corculum,  as  from  cor,  and  Thad- 
daeus has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  a cog- 
nate signification,  homo  pectorosus,  as  from  the  Sy- 
riac IFl,  pectus  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  p.  235, 
Bengel ; Matt.  x.  3),  the  true  signification  of  in 
being  mamma  (Angl.  teat),  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
2565.  Winer  (Pwb.  s.  u.)  would  combine  the 
two  and  interpret  them  as  meaning  Herzenskind. 
Another  intei pretation  of  Lebbaeus  is  the  young , 
lion  (leunculus)  as  from  leo  (Schleusner, 

s.  v.),  while  Lightfoot  and  Baumg.  Crus,  would 
" 4 F 2 
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derive  it  from  Lebbci,  a maritime  town  of  Galilee 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  19),  where, 
however,  the  ordinaiy  reading  is  Jebba.  Thad- 
daeus  appears  in  Syriac  under  the  form  Adai,  and 
Michaelis  admits  the  idea  that  Adai,  Thaddaeus, 
and  Judas,  may  be  different  representations  of  the 
same  word  (iv.  370),  and  Wordsworth  ( Gr . Test. 
in  Matt.  x.  3)  identifies  Thaddaeus  with  Judas,  as 

both  from  min,  “to  praise.”  Chrysostom,  Be 

Prod.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  2,  says  that  there  was  a “ Judas 
Zelotes  ” among  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  whom  he 
identifies  with  the  Apostle.  In  the  midst  of  these 
uncertainties  no  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  and  all 
must  rest  on  conjecture. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  also  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
words  ’IouSas-  ’laK&fiov.  The  generally  received 
opinion  is  that  there  is  an  ellipse  of  the  word 
abs\(p6s,  and  that  the  A.  V.  is  right  in  translating 
“ Judas  the  brother  of  James.”  This  is  defended 
by  Winer  (Rwb.  s.  v. ; Gramm  of  N.  T.  Diet., 
Clark’s  edition,  i.  203),  Arnaud  (Pecker . Crit.  sur 
VEp.  de  Jude),  and  accepted  by  Burton,  Alford, 
Tregelles,  Michaelis,  &c.  This  view  has  received 
strength  from  the  belief  that  the  “ Epistle  of 
Jude,’’  the  author  of  which  expressly  calls  himself 
“ brother  of  James,”  was  the  work  of  this  Apostle. 
But  if,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  a non-apostolic  origin  for  this  Epistle  are 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  assign  it  to  another  author,  the 
mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse  may  be  considered 
independently  ; and  since  the  dependent  genitive 
almost  universally  implies  the  filial  relation,  and  is 
so  interpreted  in  every  other  case  in  the  Apostolic 
catalogues,  we  may  be  allowed  to  follow  the 
Peshito  and  Arabic  versions,  the  Benedictine  editor 
of  Chrysostom,  Horn.  XXXII.,  in  Matt.  x.  2,  and 
the  translation  of  Luther,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the 
most  eminent  critical  authorities,  and  render  the 
words  “Judas  the  son  of  James,”  that  is,  either 
“James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,”  with  whom  he 
is  coupled  Matt.  x.  3,  or  some  otherwise  unknown 
person. 

The  name  of  Jude  only  occurs  once  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  (John  xiv.  22),  where  we  find  him  taking 
part  in  the  last  conversation  with  our  Lord,  and 
sharing  the  low  temporal  views  of  their  Master’s 
kingdom,  entertained  by  his  brother  Apostles. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later  history 
of  the  Apostle.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
tradition  which  connects  him  with  the  foundation  of 
the  church  at  Edessa ; though  here  again  there  is 
much  confusion,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  ac- 
count by  its  connexion  with  the  worthless  fiction  of 
“ Abgarus  king  of  Edessa  ” (Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  13 ; 
Jerome,  Comment  in  Matt,  x.)  [Thaddaeus]. 
Nicephorus  (H.  E.  ii.  40)  makes  Jude  die  a natural 
death  in  that  city  after  preaching  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Syrian  tradition  speaks  of 
his  abode  at  Edessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence 
to  Assyria,  and  was  martyred  in  Phoenicia  on  his 
return ; while  that  of  the  west  makes  Persia  the 
field  of  his  labours  and  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 

The  tradition  preserved  by  Hegesippus,  which 
appears  in  Eusebius,  relative  to  the  descendants 
of  Jude,  has  reference,  in  our  opinion,  to  a differ- 
ent Jude.  See  next  article.  [E.  V.] 

JUDAS,  THE  LORD'S  BROTHER. 

Among  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the 
people  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ; Mark  vi.  3) 
occurs  a “ Judas,”  who  has  been  sometimes  identi- 
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fied  with  the  Apostle  of  the  same  name;  a theory 
which  rests  on  the  double  assumption  that  TouSas 
’I  aKcofiov  (Luke  vi.  16)  is  to  be  rendered  “Judas 
the  brother  of  James,”  and  that  “ the  sons  of 
Alphaeus  ” were  “ the  brethren  of  our  Lord,”  and 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  statement  of  St.  John 
vii.  5,  that  “ not  even  his  brethren  believed  on 
Him.”  It  has  been  considered  with  more  pro- 
bability that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
which  bears  the  name  of  “ Jude  the  brother  of 
James,”  to  which  the  Syriac  version  incorporated 
with  the  later  editions  of  the  Peshito  adds  “and  of 
Joses  ” (Origen  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 ; Clem.  Alex. 
Adumb.  6;  Alford,  Gk.  Test.,  Matt.  xiii.  55). 
[Jude,  Epistle  of  ; James.] 

Eusebius  gives  us  an  interesting  tradition  of  He- 
gesippus ( H . E.  iii.  20,  32)  that  two  grandsons  of 
Jude,  “who  according  to  the  flesh  was  called  the 
Lord’s  brother”  (cf.  1 Cor.  ix.  5),  were  seized  and 
carried  to  Rome  by  orders  of  Domitian,  whose  appre- 
hensions had  been  excited  by  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; but  that 
the  Emperor  having  discovered  by  their  answers  to 
his  inquiries,  and  the  appearance  of  their  hands, 
that  they  were  poor  men,  supporting  themselves  by 
their  labour,  and  having  learnt  the  spiritual  nature 
of  Christ’s  kingdom,  dismissed  them  in  contempt, 
and  ceased  from  his  persecution  of  the  church, 
whereupon  they  returned  to  Palestine  and  took  a 
leading  place  in  the  churches,  “ as  being  at  the 
same  time  confessors  and  of  the  Lord’s  family  ” 
(ebs  Uv  Sty  fidprvpas  6/j.ov  Ka\  airb  yeveos  ouras 
rov  K vpiov),  and  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Nicephorus  (i.  23)  tells  us  that  Jude’s  wife  was 
named  Mary.  [E.  V.] 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.  I.  Its  authorship. — 
The  writer  of  this  Epistle  styles  himself,  ver.  1, 
“ Jude  the  brother  of  James  ” (aSeA^os  Ta/ccf’jSou), 
and  has  been  usually  identified  with  the  Apostle 
Judas  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus,  called  by  St.  Luke,  vi. 
16,  ’IouSas  5 laKwfiov , A.  V.  “ Judas  the  brother  of 
James.”  It  has  been  seen  above  [Judas  Leb- 
baeus] that  this  mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse, 
though  not  directly  contrary  to  the  us  us  loquendi, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable,  and  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  rendering  the  words  “ Judas  the 
son  of  James:”  and  inasmuch  as  the  author  appears, 
ver.  17,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Apostles, 
and  bases  his  warning  rather  on  their  authority  than 
on  his  own,  we  may  agree  with  eminent  critics  in 
attributing  the  Epistle  to  another  author.  Jerome, 
Tertullian,  and  Origen,  among  the  ancients,  and 
Calmet,  Calvin,  Hammond,  Hanlein,  Lange,  Va- 
tablus,  Arnaud,  and  Tregelles,  among  the  moderns, 
agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  Apostle.  Whether  it 
were  the  work  of  an  Apostle  or  not,  it  has  from 
very  early  times  been  attributed  to  “ the  Lord 
brother”  of  that  name  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ; Mark  vi.  3)  : 
a view  in  which  Origen,  Jerome,  and  (if  indeed  the 
Adumbrationes  be  rightly  assigned  to  him)  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  agree ; which  is  implied  in  the  words 
of  Chrysostom  (Horn.  48  in  Joan.),  confirmed  by 
the  epigraph  of  the  Syriac  versions,  and  is  accepted 
by  most  modern  commentators,  Arnaud,  Bengel, 
Burton,  Hug,  Jessien,  Olshausen,  Tregelles,  &c. 
The  objection  that  has  been  felt  by  Neander  (PI. 
and  Tr.  i.  392),  and  others,  that  if  he  had  been 
“ the  Lord’s  brother  ” he  would  have  directly 
styled  himself  so,  and  not  merely  “ the  brother  of 
James,”  has  been  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the 
“Adumbrationes”  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Nicaen. 
i.  330),  who  says,  “ Jude,  who  wrote  the  Catholf: 
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Epistle,  brother  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  an  extremely 
religious  man,  though  he  was  aware  of  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Lord,  did  not  call  himself  His  brother ; 
but  what  said  he?  ‘Jude  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ’  as  his  Lord,  but  ‘brother  of  James.’” 
We  may  easily  believe  that  it  was  through  hu- 
mility, and  a true  sense  of  the  altered  relations 
between  them,  and  Him  who  had  been  “ de- 
claied  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  .... 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  ” (cf.  2 Cor. 
v.  16),  that  both  St.  Jude  and  St.  James  forbore  to 
call  themselves  the  brethren  of  Jesus.  The  argu- 
ments concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  are 
ably  summed  up  by  Jessien  ( de  Authent.  Ep.  Jud. 
Lips.  1821),  and  Arnaud  [Becker.  Critiq.  sur  VEp. 
de  Jude,  Strasb.  1851,  translated  Brit,  and  For. 
Ev.  Rev.  Jul.  1859)  ; and  though  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  of  difficulty,  the  most  probable  conclusion 
is  that  the  author  was  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of 
Jesus,  and  brother  of  James,  not  the  Apostle  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  but  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of 
whose  dignity  and  authority  in  the  Church  he 
avails  himself  to  introduce  his  Epistle  to  his  readers. 

II.  Genuineness  and  canonicity. — Although  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so  called  Antileg  o- 
mena,  and  its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  there  never  was  any 
doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it 
was  known.  It  was  too  unimportant  to  be  a 
forgery  ; few  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  could,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  have  been  more  easily  spared  ; 
and  the  question  was  never  whether  it  was  the 
work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author  was  of 
sufficient  weight  to  warrant  its  admission  into  the 
Canon. 

This  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its  favour, 
and  the  more  widely  it  was  known  the  more  gener- 
ally was  it  received  as  canonical,  until  it  took  its 
place  without  further  dispute  as  a portion  of  the 
volume  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  state  of  the  case  as  regards  its  reception  by 
the  Church  is  briefly  as  follows: 

It  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito  (which  of  itself 
proves  that  the  supposed  Evangelist  of  Edessa  could 
not  have  been  its  author),  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
its  use  by  the  Asiatic  Churches  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  century ; but  it  is  quoted 
as  Apostolic  by  Ephrem  Syrus  [Opp.  Syr.  i.  p. 


136). 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Epistle  is  in  the  famous 
Muratorian  Fragment  (circa  A.D.  170)  where  we 
read  “ Epistola  sane  Judae  et  superscript!  Johannis 
duae  in  Catliolica”  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Nic.  i. 
152,  reads  “ Catholicis”)  “ habentur.” 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  father  of  the 
Church  by  whom  it  is  recognised  [Paedag.  1.  iii. 
c.  8,  p.  259,  Ed.  Sylburg. ; Stromat.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  p. 
431,  Adumbr.  1.  c.).  Eusebius  also  informs  us 
[H.  E.  vi.  14)  that  it  was  among  the  books  of 
Canonical  Scripture,  of  which  explanations  were 
given  in  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement ; and  Cassio- 
dorus  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Nic.  i.  330-333) 
gives  some  notes  on  this  Epistle  drawn  from  the 
same  source. 

Origen  refers  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the 
Lord’s  brother  [Comment,  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  56, 
t.  x.  §17):  “Jude  wrote  an  Epistle  of  but  few 
verses,  yet  filled  with  vigorous  words  of  heavenly 
grace.”  He  quotes  it  several  times  [Homil.  in 
Gen.  xiii. ; in  Josu.  vii. ; in  Ezech.  iv. ; Com- 
ment. in  Matt.  t.  xiii.  27,  xv.  27,  xvii.  30  ; in 
Joann,  t.  xiii.  §37  ; in  Rom.  1.  iii.  §6,  v.  §1 ; De 


Princip.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  §1),  though  he  implies  in  one 
place  the  existence  of  doubts  as  to  its  canonicity, 
“ if  indeed  the  Epistle  of  Jude  be  received  ” ( Com - 
ment.  in  Matt.  xxii.  23,  t.  xvii.  §30). 

Eusebius  [H.  E.  iii.  25)  distinctly  classes  it 
with  the  Antilegomena,  which  were  nevertheless 
recognised  by  the  majority  of  Christians;  and 
asserts  (ii.  23)  that  in  common  with  the  Epistle  of 
James,  it  was  “deemed  spurious”  [voQeverai), 
though  together  with  the  other  Catholic  Epistles 
publicly  read  in  most  churches.. 

Of  the  Latin  Fathers,  Tertullian  once  expressly 
cites  this  Epistle  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  [de 
Hob.  Mulieb.  i.  3),  as  does  Jerome,  “ from  whom 
(Enoch)  the  Apostle  Jude  in  his  Epistle  has 
given  a quotation  ” [in  Tit.  c.  i.  p.  708),  though 
on  the  other  hand  he  informs  us  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quotation  from  this  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch  it  is  rejected  by  most,  adding,  that 
“ it  has  obtained  such  authority  from  antiquity 
and  use,  that  it  is  now  reckoned  among  Holy 
Scripture”  [Catal.  Scriptor.  Eccles.).  He  refers 
to  it  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  [Epist.  ad 
Paulin,  iii.). 

The  Epistle  is  also  quoted  by  Malchian,  a pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  in  a letter  to  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Rome  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  30),  and  by 
Palladius,  the  friend  of  Chrysostom  (Chrys.  Opp. 
t.  xiii.,  Dial.  cc.  18,  20),  and  is  contained  in  the 
Laodicene  (a.d.  363),  Carthaginian  (397),  and  so- 
called  Apostolic  Catalogues,  as  well  as  in  those 
emanating  from  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom, 
and  those  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebed  Jesu. 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  delay  in 
receiving  this  Epistle,  and  the  doubts  long  prevalent 
respecting  it.  The  uncertainty  as  to  its  author, 
and  his  standing  in  the  Church  ; the  unimportant 
nature  of  its  contents,  and  their  almost  absolute 
identity  with  2 Pet.  ii. ; and  the  supposed  quotation 
of  apocryphal  books  ; would  all  tend  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  it,  which  could  be  only  overcome 
by  time,  and  the  gradual  recognition  by  the  leading 
churches  of  its  genuineness  and  canonicity. 

At  the  Reformation  the  doubts  on  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  Epistle  were  revived,  and  have 
been  shared  in  by  modern  commentators.  They 
were  more  or  less  entertained  by  Grotius,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Bergen,  Bolten,  Dahl,  Michaelis,  and  the 
Magdeburg  Centuriators.  It  has  been  ably  defended 
by  Jessien,  de  Authentia  Ep.  Judae,  Lips.  1821. 

III.  Time  and  place  of  writing. — Here  all  is 
conjecture.  The  author  being  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, there  are  no  external  grounds  for  deciding  the 
point ; and  the  internal  evidence  is  but  small.  The 
question  of  its  date  is  connected  with  that  of  its 
relation  to  2 Peter  (see  below,  §vi.),  and  an  earlier 
or  later  period  has  been  assigned  to  it  according  as 
it  has  been  considered  to  have  been  anterior  or  pos- 
terior to  that  Epistle.  From  the  character  of  the 
errors  against  which  it  is  directed,  it  cannot  be 
placed  very  early ; though  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  Schleiermacher’s  opinion  that  “ in  the 
last  time”  [iv  etrxa tqj  xp°v(pi  ver.  18;  cf. 
1 John  ii.  18,  iax^V  &Pa  ecrrl),  forbids  our 
placing  it  in  the  Apostolic  age  at  all.  Lardner 
places  it  between  A.D.  64  and  66,  Davidson  before 
A.D.  70,  Credner  A.D.  80,  Calmet,  Estius,  Witsius, 
and  Neander,  after  the  death  of  all  the  Apostles 
but  John,  and  perhaps  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ; 
although  considerable  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the 
argument  of  De  Wette  [Einleit.  in  N.  T.  p.  300), 
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that  if  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  aiready 
taken  place,  some  warning  would  have  been  drawn 
from  so  signal  an  instance  of  God’s  vengeance  on 
the  ‘^ungodly.” 

There  are  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the 
place  of  writing.  Burton,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  descendants  of  “ Judas  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,”  if  we  identify  him  with  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  were  found  in  Palestine,  he 
probably  “ did  not  absent  himself  long  from  his 
native  country,”  and  that  the  Epistle  was  published 
there,  since  he  styles  himself  “ the  brother  of 
James,”  “ an  expression  most  likely  to  be  used  in 
a country  where  James  was  well  known”  ( Eccles . 
Hist.  i.  334). 

IY.  For  what  readers  designed. — The  readers 
are  nowhere  expressly  defined.  The  address  (ver.  1) 
is  applicable  to  Christians  generally,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle  to  limit  its 
reference ; and  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
author  had  a particular  portion  of  the  church  in 
view,  and  that  the  Christians  of  Palestine  were  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  warning,  the  dangers  de- 
scribed were  such  as  the  whole  Christian  world 
was  exposed  to,  and  the  adversaries  the  same  which 
had  everywhere  to  be  guarded  against. 

Y.  Its  object,  contents,  and  style. — The  object 
of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  3 : 
“it  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you  and  ex- 
hort you  that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the 
faith  that  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints:” 
the  reason  for  this  exhortation  is  given  ver.  4,  in 
the  stealthy  introduction  of  certain  “ ungodly  men, 
turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  isciviousness, 
and  denying  the  only  Lord  God  jd  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  The  remainder  of  /he  Epistle  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a minute  depiction 
of  these  adversaries  of  the  faith — not  heretical 
teachers  (as  has  been  sometimes  supposed),  which 
constitutes  a marked  distinction  between  this 
Epistle  and  that  of  St.  Peter— whom  in  a torrent 
of  impassioned  invective  he  describes  as  stained 
with  unnatural  lusts,  like  “ the  angels  that  kept 
not  their  first  estate  ” (whom  he  evidently  iden- 
tifies with  the  “ sons  of  God,”  Gen.  vi.  2),  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  — are 
despisers  of  all  legitimate  authority  (ver.  8) — mur- 
derers like  Cain — covetous  like  Balaam — rebellious 
like  Korah  (ver.  11)— destined  from  of  old  to  be 
signal  monuments  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  which 
he  confirms  by  reference  to  a prophecy  current 
among  the  Jews,  and  traditionally  assigned  to 
Enoch  (ver.  14,  15). 

The  Epistle  closes  by  briefly  reminding  the 
readers  of  the  oft-repeated  prediction  of  the  Apostles 
— amono-  whom  the  writer  seems  not  to  rank  him- 
self — that  the  faith  would  be  assailed  by  such 
enemies  as  he  has  depicted  (ver.  17-19),  exhorting 
them  to  maintain  their  own  steadfastness  in  the 
faith  (ver.  20,  21),  while  they  earnestly  sought  to 
rescue  others  from  the  corrupt  example  of  those 
licentious  livers  (ver.  22,  23),  and  commending 
them  to  the  power  of  God  in  language  which 
forcibly  recalls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (ver.  24,  25 ; cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25-27). 

This  Epistle  presents  one  peculiarity,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  caused  its  authority  to 
be  impugned  in  very  early  times — the  supposed 
citation  of  apocryphal  writings  (ver.  9,  14,  15). 

The  former  of  these  passages,  containing  the 
reference  to  the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael 
and  the  devil  “ about  the  body  of  Moses,”  was 
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supposed  by  Origen  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
Jewish  work  called  the  “Assumption  of  Moses” 
Ai/aArjxj/is  Mcocreus),  quoted  also  by  Oecumenius 
(ii.  629).  Origen’s  words  are  express,  “ which 
little  work  the  Apostle  Jude  has  made  mention  of 
in  his  Epistle”  (de  Princip.  iii.  2,  i.  p.  138); 
and  some  have  sought  to  identify  the  book 
with  the  m'DQ,  “ The  death  of  Moses,” 

which  is,  however,  proved  by  Michaelis  (iv.  382)  to 
be  a modem  composition.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  by  Lardner,  Macknight,  Yitringa,  and  others, 
to  interpret  the  passage  in  a mystical  sense,  by 
reference  to  Zech.  iii.  1,  2;  but  the  similarity 
is  too  distant  to  afford  any  weight  to  the  idea. 
There  is,  on  the  whole,  little  question  that  the 
writer  is  here  making  use  of  a Jewish  tradition, 
based  on  Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  just  as  facts  unrecorded 
in  Scripture  are  referred  to  by  St.  Raul  (2  Tim.  iii. 
8 ; Gal.  iii.  19) ; by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (ii.  2,  xi.  24) ; by  St.  James  (v.  17), 
and  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  22,  23,  30). 

As  regards  the  supposed  quotation  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  whether 
St.  Jude  is  making  a citation  from  a work  already 
in  the  hands  of  his  readers — which  is  the  opinion 
of  Jerome  (l.  c.)  and  Tertullian  (who  was  in  con- 
sequence inclined  to  receive  the  Book  of  Enoch  as 
canonical  Scripture),  and  has  been  held  by  many 
modern  critics — or  is  employing  a traditionary 
prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  writing 
(a  theory  which  the  words  used,  “ Enoch  prophesied 
saying ” iTTpocp^revaev  . . . 3Epo>x  Aeycou,  seem 
rather  to  favour),  but  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
apocryphal  work  already  named  [Enoch,  the 
Book  of]  . This  is  maintained  by  Tregelles  ( Horne's 
Introd.  10th  ed.,  iv.  621),  and  has  been  held  by 
Cave,  Hofmann  (Schriftbeweis,  i.  420),  Lightfoot 
(ii.  117),  Witsius,  and  Calvin  (cf.  Jerom.  Comment, 
in  Eph.  c.  v.  p.  647,  8 ; in  Tit.  c.  1,  p.  708). 

The  main  body  of  the  Epistle  is  well  charac- 
terised by  Alford  ( Gk . Test.  iv.  147)  as  an  im- 
passioned invective,  in  the  impetuous  whirlwind 
of  which  the  writer  is  hurried  along,  collecting 
example  after  example  of  Divine  vengeance  on  the 
ungodly ; heaping  epithet  upon  epithet,  and  piling 
image  upon  image,  and  as  it  were  labouring  for 
words  and  images  strong  enough  to  depict  the 
polluted  character  of  the  licentious  apostates  against 
whom  he  is  warning  the  church ; returning  again 
and  again  to  the  subject,  as  though  all  language 
was  insufficient  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
profligacy,  and  to  express  his  burning  hatred  of 
their  perversion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

• The  Epistle  is  said  by  De  Wette  ( Einleit . in  N.  T. 
p.  300)  to  be  tolerably  good  Greek,  though  there  are 
some  peculiarities  of  diction  which  have  led  Schmid 
( Einleit . i.  314)  and  Bertholdt  (vi.  3194)  to  ima- 
gine an  Aramaic  original. 

VI.  Relation  between  the  Epistles  of  Jude  and 
2 Peter. — It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  this  Epistle  (ver.  3-16)  is  almost  identical 
in  language  and  subject  with  a part  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-19).  In  both  the 
heretical  enemies  of  the  Gospel  are  described  in 
terms  so  similar  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  entire 
independence.  This  question  is  examined  in  the 
article  Peter,  Second  Epistle  of. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  comparatively 
unimportant  character  of  the  Epistle,  critical  and 
exegetical  editions  of  it  have  not  been  numerous. 
We  may  specify  Arnaud,  Recherchcs  Crit.  sur 
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FEpitre  de  Jude , Strasb.  and  Par.  1851 ; Laur- 
mann,  Not.  Grit,  et  Commentar.  in  Ep.  Jud., 
Groningae,  1818;  Scharling,  Jacob,  et  Jud.  Ep. 
Cathol.  comment.,  Havniae,  1841  ; Stier,  On  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude;  Herder,  Brief e 
zweener  Briider  Jcsu,  Lemgo,  1775;  August!, 
Welcker,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  on  the  Catholic 
Epistles.  [E.  V.] 

JUDGES.  The  administration  of  justice  in  all 
early  Eastern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patriarchal  se- 
niors ;a  the  judges  being  the  heads  of  tribes,  or  of 
chief  houses  in  a tribe.  Such  from  their  elevated 
position  would  have  the  requisite  leisure,  would  be 
able  to  make  their  decisions  respected,  and  through 
the  wider  intercourse  of  superior  station  would 
decide  with  fuller  experience  and  riper  reflection. 
Thus  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxix.  7,  8,  9)  the  patri- 
archal magnate  is  represented  as  going  forth  “ to 
the  gate”  amidst  the  respectful  silence  of  elders, 
princes,  and  nobles  (comp,  xxxii.  9).  The  actual 
chiefs  of  individual  tribes  are  mentioned  on  various 
occasions,  one  as  late  as  the  time  of  David,  as  pre- 
serving importance  in  the  commonwealth  (Num. 
vii.  2,  10,  11,  xvii.  6,  or  17  in  Heb.  text;  xxxiv. 
18  ; Josh.  xxii.  14;  so  perh.  Num.  xvi.  2,  xxi.  18). 
Whether  the  princes  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in 
1 Chr.  xxvii.  16,  xxviii.  1,  are  patriarchal  heads, 
or  merely  chief  men  appointed  by  the  king  to 
govern,  is  not  strictly  certain;  but  it  would  be 
foreign  to  all  ancient  Eastern  analogy  to  suppose 
that  they  forfeited  the  judicial  prerogative,  until 
reduced  and  overshadowed  by  the  monarchy,  which 
in  David’s  time  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  history. 
During  the  oppression  of  Egypt  the  nascent  people 
would  necessarily  have  few  questions  at  law  to 
plead ; and  the  Egyptian  magistrate  would  take 
cognizance  of  theft,  violence,  and  other  matters  of 
police.  Yet  the  question  put  to  Moses  shows  that 
“ a prince  ” and  “ a judge  ” were  connected  even 
then  in  the  popular  idea  (Ex.  ii.  14 ; comp.  Num. 
xvi.  13).  When  they  emerged  from  this  oppres- 
sion into  national  existence,  the  want  of  a machinery 
of  judicature  began  to  press.  The  patriarchal  se- 
niors did  not  instantly  assume  the  function,  having 
probably  been  depressed  by  bondage  till  rendered 
unfit  for  it,  not  having  become  experienced  in  such 
matters,  nor  having  secured  the  confidence  of  their 
tribesmen.  Perhaps  for  these  reasons  Moses  at 
first  took  the  whole  burden  of  judicature  upon  him- 
self, then  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii. 
14-24)  instituted  judges  over  numerically  gra- 
duated sections  of  the  people.  These  were  chosen 
for  their  moral  fitness,  but  from  Deut.  i.  15,  16, 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  taken  from  amongst 
those  to  whom  primogeniture  would  have  assigned 
it.  Save  in  offences  of  public  magnitude,  criminal 
cases  do  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  from 
civil.  The  duty  of  teaching  the  people  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law  which  pertained  to  the  Levites, 
doubtless  included  such  instruction  as  would  assist 
the  judgment  of  those  who  were  thus  to  decide 
according  to  it.  The  Levites  were  thus  the  ulti- 
mate sources  of  ordinary  jurisprudence,  and  perhaps 
the  “ teaching  ” aforesaid  may  merely  mean  the 
expounding  the  law  as  applicable  to  difficult  cases 
arising  in  practice.  Beyond  this,  it  is  not  possible 
to  indicate  any  division  of  the  provinces  of  deciding 
on  points  of  law  as  distinct  from  points  of  fact. 

“ The  expression  SObO  (Num.  xxv.  141 

i*  remarkable,  and  seems  to  mean  the  patriarchal 
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The  judges  mentioned  as  standing  before  Joshua  in 
the  great  assemblies  of  the  people  must  be  under- 
stood as  the  successors  to  those  chosen  by  Moses, 
and  had  doubtless  been  elected  with  Joshua’s  sanc- 
tion from  among  the  same  general  class  of  patri 
archal  seniors  (Josh.  iv.  2,  4,  xxii.  14,  xxiv.  1). 

The  judge  was  reckoned  a sacred  person,  and 
secured  even  from  verbal  injuries.  Seeking  a deci- 
sion at  law  is  called  “ enquiring  of  God  ” (Ex. 
xviii.  15).  The  term  “gods”  is  actually  applied 
to  judges  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ; comp.  Ps.  lxxxii.  1,  6).  The 
j,udge  was  told,  “thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the 
face  of  men,  for  the  judgment  is  God’s  ;”  and  thus 
whilst  human  instrumentality  was  indispensable, 
the  source  of  justice  was  upheld  as  divine,  and  the 
purity  of  its  administration  only  sank  with  the 
decline  of  religious  feeling.  In  this  spirit  speaks 
Ps.  lxxxii., — a lofty  charge  addressed  to  all  who 
judge ; comp,  the  qualities  regarded  as  essential  at 
the  institution  of  the  office,  Ex.  xviii.  21,  and  the 
strict  admonition  of  Deut.  xvi.  18-20.  But  besides 
the  sacred  dignity  thus  given  to  the  only  royal 
function,  which,  under  the  Theocracy,  lay  in  human 
hands,  it  was  made  popular  by  being  vested  in  those 
who  led  public  feeling,  and  its  importance  in  the 
public  eye  appears  from  such  passages  as  Ps.  lxix- 
12  (comp.  cxix.  23)',  lxxxii.,  cxlviii.  11 ; Prov.  viii. 
15,  xxxi.  4,  5,  23.  There  could  have  been  no  con- 
siderable need  for  the  legal  studies  and  expositions 
of  the  Levites  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness while  Moses  was  alive  to  solve  all  questions, 
and  while  the  law  which  they  were  to  expound 
was  not  wholly  delivered.  The  Levites,  too,  had  a 
charge  of  cattle  to  look  after  in  that  wilderness 
like  the  rest,  and  seem  to  have  acted  also,  being 
Moses’  own  tribe,  as  supports  to  his  executive  au- 
thority. But  then  few  of  the  greater  entanglements 
of  property  could  arise  before  the  people  were 
settled  in  their  possession  of  Canaan.  Thus  they 
were  disciplined  in  smaller  matters,  and  under 
Moses’  own  eye,  for  greater  ones.  When,  however, 
the  commandment,  “ judges  and  officers  shalt  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates  ” (Deut.  xvi.  18),  came 
to  be  fulfilled  in  Canaan,  there  were  the  following 
sources  from  which  those  officials  might  be  sup- 
plied:— 1st,  the  ex  officio  judges,  or  their  succes- 
sors, as  chosen  by  Moses ; 2ndly,  any  surplus  left 
of  patriarchal  seniors  when  they  were  taken  out  (as 
has  been  shown  from  Deut.  i.  15,  16)  from  that 
class  ; and  3rdly,  the  Levites.  On  what  principle 
the  non-Levitical  judges  were  chosen  after  Divine 
superintendence  was  interrupted  at  Joshua’s  death 
is  not  clear.  A simple  way  would  have  been  for 
the  existing  judges  in  every  town,  &c.,  to  choose 
their  own  colleagues,  as  vacancies  fell,  from  among 
the  limited  number  of  persons  who,  being  heads 
of  families,  were  competent.  Generally  speaking,  the 
reputation  for  superior  wealth,  as  some  guarantee 
against  facilities  of  corruption,  would  determine  the 
choice  of  a judge,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  per- 
sonal qualities,  would  tend  to  limit  the  choice  to 
probably  a very  few  persons  in  practice.  The  sup- 
position that  judicature  will  always  be  provided 
for  is  carried  through  all  the  books  of  the  Law  (see 
Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  pass.]  Lev.  xix.  15;  Num.  xxxv. 
24;  Deut.  i.  16,  xvi.  18,  xxv.  1).  And  all  that 
we  know  of  the  facts  of  later  history  confirms  the 
supposition.  The  Hebrews  were  sensitive  as  regards 
the  administration  of  justice ; nor  is  the  free  spirit 

senior  of  a subdivision  of  the  tribe  (comp.  1 Chr.  ir, 
] 38,  Judg,  v.  3,  15). 
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of  their  early  commonwealth  in  anything  more 
manifest  than  in  the  resentment  which  followed  the 
venal  or  partial  judge.  The  fact  that  justice  re- 
posed on  a popular  basis  of  administration  largely 
contributed  to  keep  up  this  spirit  of  independence, 
which  is  the  ultimate  check  on  all  perversions  of 
the  tribunal.  The  popular  aristocracy1*  of  heads 
of  tribes,  sections  of  tribes,  or  families,  is  found  to 
. fall  into  two  main  orders  of  varying  nomenclature, 
and  rose  from  the  capite  censi,  or  mere  citizens, 
upwards.  The  more  common  name  for  the  higher 
order  is  “ princes,”  and  for  the  lower,  “ elders  " 
(Judg.  viii.  14;  Ex.  ii.  14;  Job  xxix.  7,  8,  9 ; 
Ezr.  x.  8).  These  orders  were  the  popular  element 
of  judicature.  On  the  other  hand  the  Levitical 
body  was  imbued  with  a keen  sense  of  allegiance  to 
God  as  the  Author  of  Law,  and  to  the  Covenant 
as  His  embodiment  of  it,  and  soon  gained  whatever 
forensic  experience  and  erudition  those  simple  times 
could  yield;  hence  they  brought  to  the  judicial 
task  the  legal  acumen  and  sense  of  general  prin- 
ciples which  complemented  the  ruder  lay  element. 
Thus  the  Hebrews  really  enjoyed  much  of  the 
virtue  of  a system  which  allots  separate  provinces 
to  judge  and  jury,  although  we  cannot  trace  any 
such  line  of  separation  in  their  functions,  save  in 
so  far  as  has  been  indicated  above.  To  return  to 
the  first  or  popular  branch,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
from  the  general  concurrence  of  phraseology  amidst 
much  diversity,  that  in  every  city  these  two  ranks 
of  “princes”  and  “elders”0  had  their  analogies, 
and  that  a variable  number  of  heads  of  families 
and  groups  of  families,  in  two  ranks,  were  popu- 
larly recognised,  whether  with  or  without  any  form 
of  election,  as  charged  with  the  duty  of  administer- 
ing j ustice.  Succoth  d ( J udg.  viii.  1 4)  may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  Evidently  the  ex  officio  judges  of 
Moses’  choice  would  have  left  their  successors  when 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  to  which  Succoth  pertained  (Josh, 
xiii.  27),  settled  in  its  territory  and  towns:  and 
what  would  be  more  simple  than  that  the  whole 
number  of  judges  in  that  tribe  should  be  allotted 
to  its  towns  in  proportion  to  their  size  ? As  such 
judges  were  mostly  the  headmen  by  genealogy, 
they  would  fall  into  their  natural  places,  and 
symmetry  would  he  preserved.  The  Levites  also 


b This  term  is  used  for  want  of  a better ; but  as 
regards  privileges  of  race,  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  house 
of  Aaron  were  the  only  aristocracy,  and  these,  by  their 
privation  as  regards  holding  land,  were  an  aristocracy 
very  unlike  what  has  usually  gone  by  that  name. 

c A number  of  words — e.  g.  JOJ^D,  TOD,  and 
(especially  in  the  book  of  Job)  TT — are  sometimes 
rendered  “prince”  in  the  A.  V. : the  first  most  nearly 
uniformly  so,  which  seems  designative  of  the  passive 
eminence  of  high  birth  or  position ; the  next, 
expresses  active  and  official  authority.  Yet  as  the 
50KT  was  most  likely,  nay,  in  the  earlier  annals, 
certain,  to  be  the  ")^,  we  must  be  careful  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  person  called  by  the  one  title  the 
qualities  denoted  by  the  other.  Of  the  two  remaining 
terms,  T*1D,  expressing  princely  qualities,  approaches 
most  nearly  to  fcO^D,  and  TDD,  expressing  promi- 
nence of  station,  to 

1 The  princes  and  elders  here  were  together  77. 
The  subordination  in  numbers,  of  which  Ten  is  the 
base  of  Ex.  xviii.  and  Dent.  i.  16,  strongly  suggests 
that  70  + 7 were  the  actual  components ; although 
they  are  spoken  of  rather  as  regards  functions  of 
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were  apportioned  on  the  whole  equally  among  the 
tribes  ; and  if  they  preserved  their  limits,  there 
were  probably  few  parts  of  Palestine  beyond  a 
day’s  journey  from  a Levitical  city. 

One  great  hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in 
their  jurisdiction,  upon  men’s  ordinary  life  was  the 
custody  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  standard  weights 
and  measures,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dispute,  reference 
was  doubtless  made.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  most  towns  sufficiently  exact  models 
of  them  for  all  ordinary  questions  would  be  kept, 
since  to  refer  to  the  Sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  Jeru- 
salem, &c.,  in  every  case  of  dispute  between  dealers 
would  be  nugatory  (Ex.  xxx.  13  ; Num.  iii.  47  ; 
Ezek.  xlv.  12).  Above  all  these,  the  high-priest 
in  the  ante-regal  period  was  the  resort  in  difficult 
cases  (Deut.  xvii.  12),  as  the  chief  jurist  of  the 
nation,  and  who  would  in  case  of  need  be  perhaps 
oracularly  directed  ; yet  we  hear  of  none  acting  as 
judge  save  Eli  :e  nor  is  any  judicial  act  recorded  of 
him ; though  perhaps  his  not  restraining  his  sons  is 
meant  to  be  noticed  as  a failure  in  his  judicial  duties. 
Now  the  judicial  authority  of  any  such  supreme 
tribunal  must  have  wholly  lapsed  at  the  time  of  the 
events  recorded  in  Judg.  xix.f  It  is  also  a fact  of 
some  weight,  negatively,  that  none  of  the  special 
deliverers  called  Judges,  was  of  priestly  lineage,  or 
even  became  as  much  noted  as  Deborah,  a woman. 
This  seems  to  show  that  any  central  action  of  the 
high-priest  on  national  unity  was  null,  and  of  this 
supremacy,  had  it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial 
prerogative  was  the  main  element.  Difficult  cases 
would  include  cases  of  appeal,  and  we  may  presume 
that,  save  so  far  as  the  authority  of  those  special 
deliverers  made  itself  felt,  there  was  no  judge  in  the 
last  resort  from  Joshua  to  Samuel.  Indeed  the 
current  phrase  of  those  deliverers  that  they  “judged” 
Israel  during  their  term,  shows  which  branch  of 
their  authority  was  most  in  request,  and  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  a king  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  he  might  “judge  them,”  rather  than  that  he 
might  “ fight  their  battles  ” (1  Sam.  viii.  5,  20). 

These  judges  were  15  in  number: — 1.  Othniel; 
2.  Ehud;  3.  Shamgar;  4.  Deborah  and  Barak ; 5. 
Gideon;  6.  Abimelech;  7.  Tola;  8.  Jair;  9. 
Jephthah;  10.  Ibzan;  11.  Elon;  12.  Abdon ; 


ruling  generally  than  of  judging  specially,  yet  we 
need  not  separate  the  two,  as  is  clear  from  Deut.  i.  16. 
Such  division  of  labour  assuredly  found  little  place  in 
primitive  times.  No  doubt  these  men  presided  “ in 
the  gate.”  The  number  of  Jacob’s  family  (with  which 
Succoth  was  traditionally  connected,  Gen.  xxxiii.  1 7 ) 
having  been  70  on  their  coming  down  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlvi.  27),  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
number  being  that  of  the  “ elders  ” of  that  place, 
besides  the  sacred  character  of  the  factor  7.  See  also 
Ex.  xxiv.  9.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Ramab.  about 
30  persons  occupied  a similar  place  in  popular  esteem 
(1  Sam.  ix.  22  : see  also  ver.  13,  and  vii.  17. 

e The  remark  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  Y.  on  1 Sam. 
iv.  18  seems  improper.  It  is  as  follows  : “He  seems 
to  have  been  a judge  to  do  justice  only,  and  that  in 
South-west  Israel.”  When  it  was  inserted,  the  func- 
tion of  the  high-priest,  as  mentioned  above,  would 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  That  function  was 
certainly  designed  to  be  general,  not  partial ; though 
probably,  as  hinted  above,  its  execution  w&6  in- 
adequate. 

f It  ought*not«to  be  forgotten  that  in  some  eases 
of  “ blood  ” the  “ congregation  ” themselves  were  to 
“judge”  (Num.  xxxv.  24),  and  that  the  appeal  of 
Judg.  xx.  4-7  was  thus  in  the  regular  course  of  con- 
stitutional law. 
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13.  Samson  14.  Eli ; 15.  Samuel.  Their  history 
is  related  under  their  separate  names,  and  some  re- 
marks upon  the  first  thirteen,  contained  in  the  book 
of  Judges,  are  made  in  the  following  article.  The 
chronology  of  this  period  is  discussed  under  Chro- 
nology (p.  323). 

This  function  of  the  priesthood,  being,  it  may  be 
presumed,  in  abeyance  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  monarchy. 
The  kingdom  of  Saul  suffered  too  severely  from 
external  foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  promi- 
nence. Hence  of  his  only  two  recorded  judicial 
acts,  the  one  (1  Sam.  xi.  13)  was  the  mere  remis- 
sion of  a penalty  popularly  demanded ; the  other 
the  pronouncing  of  a sentence  (ib.  xiv.  44,  45) 
which,  if  it  was  sincerely  intended,  was  over-ruled 
in  turn  by  the  right  sense  of  the  people.  In 
David’s  reign  it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the 
king  to  hear  causes  in  person,  and  not  merely  be 
passively,  or  even  by  deputy  (though  this  might 
also  be  included),8  the  “ fountain  of  justice  ” to  his 
people.  For  this  purpose  perhaps  it  was  prospec- 
tively ordained  that  the  king  should  “ write  him  a 
copy  of  the  law,”  and  “ read  therein  all  the  days  of 
his  life”  (Deut.  xvii.  18,  19).  The  same  class  of 
cases  which  were  reserved  for  Moses  would  pro- 
bably fall  to  his  lot ; and  the  high-priest  was  of 
course  ready  to  assist  the  monarch.  This  is  further 
presumable  from  the  fact  that  no  officer  analogous 
to  a chief  justice  ever  appears  under  the  kings.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  subjection  of  all  Israel 
to  David’s  sway  caused  an  influx  of  such  cases, 
and  that  advantage  was  artfully  taken  of  this  by 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1-4) ; but  the  rate  at  which 
cases  were  disposed  of  can  hardly  have  been  slower 
among  the  ten  tribes  after  David  had  become  their 
king,  than  it  was  during  the  previous  anarchy.  It 
is  more  probable  that  during  David’s  uniformly 
successful  wars  wealth  and  population  increased 
rapidly,  and  civil  cases  multiplied  faster  than  the 
king,  occupied  with  war,  could  attend  to  them, 
especially  when  the  summary  process  customary  in 
the  East  is  considered.  Perhaps  the  arrangements, 
mentioned  in  1 Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi.  29  (comp.  v. 
32,  “ rulers  ” probably  including  judges)  of  the 
6000  Levites  acting  as  “officers  and  judges,”  and 
amongst  them  specially  “ Chenaniah  and  his  sons 
with  others,  for  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  may  have 
been  made  to  meet  the  need  of  suitors.  In  Solomon’s 
character,  whose  reign  of  peace  would  surely  be 
fertile  in  civil  questions,  the  “ wisdom  to  judge  ” 
was  the  fitting  first  quality  (1  K.  iii.  9 ; comp. 
Ps.  lxxii.  1-4).  As  a judge  Solomon  shines  “ in  all 
his  glory”  (1  K.  iii.  16,  &c.).  No  criminal  was 
too  powerful  for  his  justice,  as  some  had  been  for 
his  father’s  (2  Sam.  iii.  39  ; 1 K.  ii.  5,  6,  33,34). 
The  examples  of  direct  royal  exercise  of  judicial 
authority  are  2 Sam.  i.  15,  iv.  9-12,  where  sen- 
tence is  summarily  executed,11  and  the  supposed 
case  of  2 Sam.  xiv.  1-21.  The  denunciation  of 


« See  2 Sam.  xv.  3,  where  the  text  gives  probably 
a better  rendering  than  the  margin. 

h The  cases  of  Amnon  and  Absalom,  in  which  no 
notice  was  taken  of  either  crime,  though  set  down  by 
Michaelis  (Laws  of  Moses,  hk.  i.  art.  x.)  as  instances  of 
justice  forborne  through  politic  consideration  of  the 
criminal’s  power,  seem  rather  to  be  examples  of  mere 
weakness,  either  of  government  or  of -personal  cha- 
racter, in  David.  His  own  criminality  with  Bath- 
sheba  it  is  superfluous  to  argue,  since  the  matter  was 
by  Divine  interference  removed  from  the  cognizance 
cf  human  law. 
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2 Sam.  xii.  5,  6,  is,  though  not  formally  judicial, 
yet  in  the  same  spirit.  Solomon  similarly  pro- 
ceeded in  the  cases  of  Joab  and  Shimei  (1  K.  ii. 
34,  46 ; comp.  2 K.  xiv.  5,  6).  It  is  likely 
that  royalty  in  Israel  was  ultimately  unfavourable 
to  the  local  independence  connected  with  the 
judicature  of  the  “princes”  and  “elders”  in  the 
territory  and  cities  of  each  tribe.  The  tendency  ot 
the  monarchy  was  doubtless  to  centralise,  and  we 
read  of  large  numbers  of  king’s  officers  appointed 
to  this  and  cognate  duties  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29-32).  If  the  general  machinery  of  justice  had 
been,  as  is  reasonable  to  think,  deranged  or  retarded 
during  a period  of  anarchy,  the  Levites  afforded 
the  fittest  materials  for  its  reconstitution.'  Being 
to  some  extent  detached,  both  locally,  and  by 
special  duties,  exemptions,  &c.,  from  the  mass  ot 
the  population,  they  were  more  easily  brought  to 
the  steady  routine  which  justice  requires,  and, 
what  is  no  less  important,  were,  in  case  of  neglect 
of  duty,  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  (as  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  1 Sam.  xxii.  17). 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Levites  generally 
superseded  the  local  elders  in  the  administration  ot 
justice.  But  subsequently,  when  the  Levites  with- 
drew from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  judicial 
elders  probably  again  filled  the  gap.  Thus  they 
conducted  the  mock  trial  of  Naboth  (1  K.  xxi. 
8-13).  There  is  in  2 Chr.  xix.  5,  &c.,  a special 
notice  of  a reappointment  of  judges  by  Jehoshaphat 
and  of  a distinct  court,  of  appeal  perhaps,  at  Jeru- 
salem, composed  of  Levitical  and  of  lay  elements. 
In  the  same  place  (as  also  in  a previous  one,  1 Chr. 
xxvi.  32)  occurs  a mention  of  “ the  king’s  matters” 
as  a branch  of  jurisprudence.  The  rights  of  the 
prerogative  having  a constant  tendency  to  encroach, 
and  needing  continual  regulation,  these  may  have 
grown  probably  into  a department,  somewhat  like 
our  exchequer. 

One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Baby- 
lonian period.  The  “ princes  ” constantly  appear 
as  a powerful  political  body,  increasing  in  influence 
and  privileges,  and  having  a fixed  centre  of  action  at 
Jerusalem  ; till,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they  seem 
to  exercise  some  of  the  duties  of  a privy  council ; 
and  especially  a collective  jurisdiction  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
21;  Jer.  xxvi.  10,  16).  These  “princes”  are 
probably  the  heads  of  great  houses  k in  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  whose  fathers  had  once  been  the  pillars 
of  local  jurisdiction  ; but  who,  through  the  attrac- 
tions of  a court,  and  probably  also  under  the  con- 
stant alarm  of  hostile  invasion,  became  gradually 
residents  in  the  capital,  and  formed  an  oligarchy, 
which  drew  to  itself,  amidst  the  growing  weakness 
of  the  latter  monarchy,  whatever  vigour  was  left 
in  the  state,  and  encroached  on  the  sovereign  attri- 
bute of  justice.  The  employment  in  offices  of  trust 
and  emolument  would  tend  also  in  the  same  way, 
and  such  chief  families  would  probably  monopolise 
such  employment.  Hence  the  constant  burden  of 

From  Num.  iv.  3,  -23,  30,  it  would  seem  that 
after  50  years  of  age  the  Levites  were  excused  from 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  This  was  perhaps  a 
provision  meant  to  favour  their  usefulness  in  deciding 
on  points  of  law,  since  the  maturity  of  a judge  has 
hardly  begun  at  that  age,  and  before  it  they  would 
have  been  junior  to  their  lay  coadjutors. 

k That  some  of  the  heads  of  such  houses,  however,  re- 
tained their  proper  sphere,  seems  clear  from  Jer.  xxvi 
17,  where  “ elders  of  the  land  ” address  an  “ assembly 
of  the  people.”  Still,  the  occasion  is  not  judicial. 
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the  prophetic  strain,  denouncing  the  neglect,  the 
perversion,  the  corruption,  of  judicial  functionaries 
(Is.  i.  17,  21,  v.  7,  x.  2,  xxviii.  7,  lvi.  1,  lix.  4 ; 
Jer.  ii.  8,  v.  1,  vii.  5,  xxi.  12  ; Ez.  xxii.  27, 
xlv.  8,  9 ; Hos.  v.  10,  vii.  5,  7 ; Amos  v.  7,  15, 
24,  vi.  12  ; Hab.  i.  4,  &c.).  Still,  although  far 
changed  from  its  broad  and  simple  basis  in  the 
earlier  period,  the  administration  of  justice  had 
little  resembling  the  set  and  rigid  system  of  the 
Sanhedrim  of  later  times."1  [See  Sanhedrim.] 
This  last  change  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate  and  corrupted  as 
it  became  before  the  captivity,  was  by  that  event 
broken  up,  and  a new  basis  of  judicature  had  to  be 
sought  for. 

With  regard  to  the  forms  of  procedure  little 
more  is  known  than  may  be  gathered  from  the 
two  examples,  Ruth  iv.  2,  of  a civil,  and  1 K.  xxi. 
8-14,  of  a criminal  character  ; n to  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be 
added  the  well-known  “judgment”  of  Solomon. 
Boaz  apparently  empanels  as  it  were  the  first  ten 
“ elders”  whom  he  meets  “ in  the  gate,”  the  well- 
known  site  of  the  Oriental  court,  and  cites  the 
other  party  by  “ Ho,  such  an  one ; ” and  the 
people  appear  to  be  invoked  as  attesting  the  legality 
of  the  proceeding.  The  whole  affair  bears  an 
extemporaneous  aspect,  which  may,  however,  be 
merely  the  result  of  the  terseness  of  the  narrative. 
In  Job  ix.  19,  we  have  a wish  expressed  that  a 
“time  to  plead”  might  be  “set”  (comp,  the 
phrase  of  Roman  law,  diem  dicere).  In  the  case  of 
the  involuntary  homicide  seeking  the  city  of  refuge, 
he  was  to  make  out  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of 
its  elders  (Josh.  xx.  4),  and  this  failing,  or  the 
congregation  deciding  against  his  claim  to  sanctuary 
there  (though  how  its  sense  was  to  be  taken  does 
not  appear),  he  was  not  put  to  death  by  act  of 
public  justice,  but  left  to  the  “ avenger  of  blood  ” 
(Deut.  xix.  12).  The  expressions  between  “blood 
and  blood,”  between  “plea  and  plea”  (Deut.  xvii. 
8),  indicate  a presumption  of  legal  intricacy  arising, 
the  latter  expression  seeming  to  imply  something 
like  what  we  call  a “ cross-suit.”  We  may  infer 
from  the  scantiness,  or  rather  almost  entire  absence 
of  direction  as  regards  forms  of  procedure,  that  the 
legislator  was  content  to  leave  them  to  be  provided 
for  as  the  necessity  for  them  arose,  it  being  impos- 
sible by  any  jurisprudential  devices  to  anticipate 
chicane.  It  is  an  interesting  question  howT  far 
judges  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  of  suitors; 
Miehaelis  reasonably  presumes  that  none  were 
allowed  or  customary,  and  it  seems,  from  the  words 
of  1 Sam.  xii.  3,  that  such  transactions  would 
have  been  regarded  as  corrupt.  There  is  another 
question  how  far  advocates  were  usual.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  until  the  period  of 
Greek  influence,  when  we  meet  with,  words  based 
on  < rwfjyopos  and  irapaK\riTos,  any  professed 
class  of  pleaders  existed.  Yet  passages  abound  in 
which  the  pleading  of  the  cause  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  plead  their  own,  is  spoken  of  as,  what  it 
indeed  was,  a noble  act  of  charity ; and  the  expres- 
sion has  even  (which  shows  the  popularity  of  the 
practice)  become  a basis  of  figurative  allusion 


m The  Sanhedrim  is,  by  a school  of  Judaism  once 
more  prevalent  than  now,  attempted  to  be  based  on 
the  7 0 elders  of  Num.  xi.  16,  and  to  be  traced  through 
the  O.  T.  history.  Those  70  were  chosen  when  judi- 
cature had  been  already  provided  for  (Ex.  xviii.  25), 
and  their  office  was  to  nssist  Moses  in  the  duty  of 
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(Job  xvi.  21;  Prov.  xxn.  23,  xxiii.  11,  xxxi.  9; 
Is.  i.  17  ; Jer.  xxx.  13, 1.  34,  li.  36).  The  blessed- 
ness of  such  acts  is  forcibly  dwelt  upon,  Jot  xxix. 
12,  13. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  distinctive  dress  or 
badge  as  pertaining  to  the  judicial  officer.  A staff 
or  sceptre  was  the  common  badge  of  a ruler  or 
prince,  and  this  perhaps  they  bore  (Is.  xiv.  5; 
Am.  i.  5,  8).  They  would  perhaps,  when  officia- 
ting, be  more  than  usually  careful  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  about  dress  laid  down  in  Num.  xv. 
38,  39;  Deut.  xxii.  12.  The  use  of  the  “white 
asses”  (Judg.  v.  10),  by  those  who  “sit  in  judg- 
ment,” was  perhaps  a convenient  distinctive  mark 
for  them  when  journeying  where  they  would  not 
usually  be  personally  known. 

For  other  matters  relating  to  some  of  the  forms 
of  law,  see  Oaths,  Officers,  Witnesses.  [H.H.] 

JUDGES,  BOOK  OF  (D^EM?;  K ptral ; 

liber  Judicum).  I.  Title. — The  period  of  history 
contained  in  this  book  reaches  from  Joshua  to  Eli, 
and  is  thus  more  extensive  than  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  A large  portion  of  it  also  makes  no  men- 
tion of  them,  though  belonging  to  their  time.  But 
because  the  history  of  the  Judges  occupies  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  narrative,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  history  of  the  people,  the  title  of  the 
whole  book  is  derived  from  that  portion.  The 
book  of  Ruth  was  originally  a part  of  this  book. 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  it  was  placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies  imme- 
diately after  the  Song  of  Solomon.  In  the  LXX. 
it  has  preserved  its  original  position,  but  as  a 
separate  book. 

II.  Arrangement. — The  book  at  first  sight  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts — i.-xvi.  and  xvii.-xxi. 

A.  i.-xvi. — The  subdivisions  are — (a)  i.-ii.  5, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a first  introduction, 
giving  a summary  of  the  results  of  the  war  carried 
on  against  the  Canaanites  by  the  several  tribes  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  after  Joshua’s  death,  and  form- 
ing a continuation  of  Josh.  xii.  It  is  placed  first, 
as  in  the  most  natural  position.  It  tells  us  that 
the  people  did  not  obey  the  command  to  expel  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  contains  the  reproof  of  them 
by  a prophet,  (b)  ii.  6-iii.  6. — This  is  a second 
introduction,  standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  fol- 
lowing history.  It  informs  us  that  the  people  fell 
into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  his 
generation,  and  that  they  were  punished  for  it  by 
being  unable  to  drive  out  the  remnant  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  by  falling  under  the 
hand  of  oppressors.  A parenthesis  occurs  (ii.  16- 
19)  of  the  highest  importance  as  giving  a key  to 
the  following  portion.  It  is  a summary  view  of 
the  history : the  people  fall  into  idolatry  ; they  are 
then  oppressed  by  a foreign  power ; upon  their 
repentance  they  are  delivered  by  a Judge,  after 
whose  death  they  relapse  into  idolatry,  (c)  *j\.  7- 
xvi. — The  words,  “ and  the  children  of  Israel  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,”  which  had  been 
already  used  in  ii.  1 1,  are  employed  to  introduce 
the  history  of  the  13  Judges  comprised  in  this 
book.  An  account  of  six  of  these  13  is  given  at 


governing.  But  no  influence  of  any  such  body  id 
traceable  in  later  times  at  any  crisis  of  history.  They 
seem  in  fact  to  have  left  no  successors. 

" The  example  of  Susannah  and  the  elders  is  too 
suspicious  an  authority  to  be  cited. 
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greater  or  less  length.  The  account  of  the  remain- 
ino-  seven  is  very  short,  and  merely  attached  to  the 
longer  narratives.  These  narratives  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  deliverance  of  Israel  by  Othniel,  iii.  7-11. 

(2)  The  history  of  Ehud,  and  (in  31)  that  of 

Shamgar,  iii.  12-31.  (3)  The  deliverance  by 

Deborah  and  Barak,  iv.-v.  (4)  The  whole  passage 
is  vi.-x.  5.  The  history  of  Gideon  and  his  son 
Abimelech  is  contained  in  vi.-ix.,  and  followed  by 
the  notice  of  Tola,  x.  1,  2,  and  Jair,  x.  3-5.  This 
is  the  only  case  in  which  the  history  of  a Judge  is 
continued  by  that  of  his  children.  But  the  ex- 
ception is  one  which  illustrates  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  whole  book.  Gideon’s  sin  in  making  the 
ephod  is  punished  by  the  destruction  of  his  family 
by  Abimelech,  with  the  help  of  the  men  of  She- 
chem,  who  in  their  turn  become  the  instruments  of 
each  other’s  punishment.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
short  reign  of  Abimelech  would  seem  to  be  re- 
corded as  being  an  unauthorised  anticipation  of  the 
kingly  government  of  later  times.  (5)  x.  6-xii. 
The  history  of  Jephthah,  x.  6-xii.  7 ; to  which  is 
added  the  mention  of  Ibzan,  xii.  8-10;  Elon,  11, 
12;  Abdon,  13-15.  (6)  The  history  of  Samson, 

consisting  of  twelve  exploits,  and  forming  three 
groups  connected  with  his  love  of  three  Philistine 
women,  xiii.-xvi.  We  may  observe  in  general  on 
this  portion  of  the  book,  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
a history  of  the  wars  of  deliverance : there  are  no 
sacerdotal  allusions  in  it ; the  tribe  of  Judah  is  not 
alluded  to  after  the  time  of  Othniel ; and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Judges  belong  to  the  northern 
half  of  the  kingdom. 

B.  xvii.-xxi. — This  part  has  no  formal  connexion 
with  the  preceding,  and  is  often  called  an  appendix. 
No  mention  of  the  Judges  occurs  in  it.  It  con- 
tains allusions  to  “ the  house  of  God,”  the  ark,  and 
the  high-priest.  The  period  to  which  the  narrative 
relates  is  simply  marked  by  the  expression,  “ when 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel”  (xix.  1 ; cf.  xviii.  1). 
It  records  (a)  the  conquest  of  Laish  by  a portion 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  establishment  there 
of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah  already  insti- 
tuted by  Micah  in  Mount  Ephraim.  The  date  of 
this  occurrence  is  not  marked,  but  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Deborah, 
as  her  song  contains  no  allusion  to  any  northern 
settlements  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (b)  The  almost 
total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  by  the 
whole  people  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  their  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  wicked  men  of  Gibeah, 
and  the  means  afterwards  adopted  for  preventing  its 
becoming  complete.  The  date  is  in  some  degree 
marked  by  the  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson 
of  Aaron  (xx.  28),  and  by  the  proof  of  the  una- 
nimity still  prevailing  among  the  people. 

III.  Design—  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
is  an  unity  of  plan  in  i.-xvi.,  the  clue  to  which  is 
stated  in  ii.  16-19.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  design  to  enforce  the  view  there  expressed. 
But  the  words  of  that  passage  must  not  be  pressed 
too  closely.  It  is  a general  view,  to  which  the 
facts  of  the  history  correspond  in  different  degrees. 
Thus  the  people  is  contemplated  as  a whole ; the 
Judges  are  spoken  of  with  the  reverence  due  to 
Gel’s  instruments,  and  the  deliverances  appear 
complete.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were 
in  no  instance  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  the  Judges  in  some  points  fall  short 
of  the  ideal.  Thus  Gideon,  who  in  some  respects 
is  the  most  eminent  of  them,  is  only  the  head  of 
his  own  tribe  and  has  to  appease  the  men  of 
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Ephraim  by  conciliatory  language  in  the  moment 
of  his  victory  over  the  Midianites ; and  he  himself 
is  the  means  of  leading  away  the  people  from  the 
pure  worship  of  God.  In  Jephthah  we  find  the 
chief  of  the  land  of  Gilead  only,  affected  to  some 
extent  by  personal  reasons  (xi.  9):  his  war  against 
the  Ammonites  is  confined  to  the  east  side  of  Jor- 
dan, though  its  issue  probably  also  freed  the  western 
side  from  their  presence,  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
bloody  conflict  with  Ephraim.  Again,  Samson’s 
task  was  simply  “to  begin  to  deliver  Israel”  (xiii. 
5) : and  the  occasions  which  called  forth  his  hos- 
tility to  the  Philistines  are  of  a kind  which  place 
him  on  a different  level  from  Deborah  or  Gideon 
This  shows  that  the  passage  in  question  is  a general 
review  of  the  collective  history  of  Israel  during  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  the  details  of  which,  in  their 
varying  aspects,  are  given  faithfully  as  the  narrative 
proceeds. 

The  existence  of  this  design  may  lead  us  to 
expect  that  we  have  not  a complete  history  of  the 
times — a fact  which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself. 
We  have  only  accounts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at 
any  one  time.  We  may  easily  suppose  that  there 
were  other  incidents  of  a similar  nature  to  those 
recorded  in  xvii.-xxi.  And  in  the  history  itself 
there  are  points  which  are  obscure  from  want  of 
fuller  information,  e.  g.  the  reason  for  the  silence 
about  the  tribe  of  Judah  (see  also  viii.  18  ; ix.  26). 
Some  suppose  even  that  the  number  of  the  Judges 
is  not  complete ; but  there  is  no  reason  for  this 
opinion.  Bedan  (1  Sam.  xii.  11)  is  possibly  the 
same  as  Abdon.  Ewald  ( Gesch.  ii.  477)  rejects  the 
common  explanation  that  the  word  is  a contracted 
form  of  Ben-Dan,  i.  e.  Samson.  And  Jael  (v.  6) 
need  not  be  the  name  of  an  unknown  Judge,  or  a 
corruption  of  Jair,  as  Ewald  thinks,  but  is  pro- 
bably the  wife  of  Heber.  “ The  days  of  Jael  ” 
would  carry  the  misery  of  Israel  up  to  the  time 
of  the  victory  over  Sisera,  and  such  an  expression 
could  hardly  be  thought  too  great  an  honour  at 
that  time  (see  v.  24). 

IV.  Materials. — The  author  must  have  found 
certain  parts  of  his  book  in  a definite  shape : e.  g. 
the  words  of  the  prophet  (ii.  1-5),  the  song  of 
Deborah  (v.),  Jotham’s  parable  (ix.  7-20 : see  also 
xiv.  14,  18,  xv.  7,  16).  How  far  these  and  the 
rest  of  his  materials  came  to  him  already  written 
is  a matter  of  doubt.  Stahelin  ( Krit . Untersuch. 
p.  106)  thinks  that  iii.  7-xvi.  present  the  same 
manner  and  diction  throughout,  and  that  there  is 
no  need  to  suppose  written  sources.  So  Havernick 
( Einleitung , i.  1,  p.  68  sqq.  107)  only  recognises 
the  use  of  documents  in  the  appendix.  Other 
critics,  however,  trace  them  throughout.  Bertheau 
(On  Judges,  p.  xxviii.-xxxii.)  says  that  the  difference 
of  the  diction  in  the  principal  narratives,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  united  in  one  plan, 
points  to  the  incorporation  of  parts  of  previous 
histories.  Thus,  according  to  him,  the  author 
found  the  substance  of  iv.  2-24  already  accom- 
panying the  song  of  Deborah;  in  vi.-ix.  two  dis- 
tinct authorities  are  used — a life  of  Gideon,  and  a 
history  of  Shechem  and  its  usurper ; in  the  account 
of  Jephthah  a history  of  the  tribes  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  is  employed,  which  meets  us  again  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua ; and  the 
history  of  Samson  is  taken  from  a longer  work  on 
the  Philistine  wars.  Ewald’s  view  is  similar  (Gesch. 
i.  184  sqq.,  ii.  486  sqq.). 

V.  Relation  to  other  Books. — (A)  to  Joshua. — 
Josh,  xv.-xxi.  must  be  compared  with  Judg.  i.  hi 
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order  to  understand  fully  how  far  the  several  tribes 
failed  in  expelling  the  people  of  Canaan.  Nothing 
is  said  in  ch.  i.  about  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, which  had  been  already  mentioned  (Josh.  xiii. 
13),  nor  about  Levi  (see  Josh.  xiii.  33,  xxi.  1-42). 
The  carrying  on  of  the  war  by  the  tribes  singly  is 
explained  by  Josh.  xxiv.  28.  The  book  begins  with 
a reference  to  Joshua’s  death,  and  ii.  6-9  resumes 
the  narrative,  suspended  by  i.-ii.  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of 
Joshua  (xxiv.  28-31).  In  addition  to  this  the  fol- 
lowing passages  appear  to  be  common  to  the  two 
books: — compare  Judg.  i.  10-15,  20,  21,  27,  29, 
with  Josh.  xv.  14-19,  13,  63,  xvii.  12,  xvi.  10. 
A reference  to  the  conquest  ofLaish  (Judg.  xviii.) 
occurs  in  Josh.  xix.  47. 

(B)  to  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. — We  find 
in  i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  a number  of  towns  upon 
which,  “ when  Israel  was  strong,”  a tribute  of 
bond-service  was  levied : this  is  supposed  by  some 
to  refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (IK.  ix.  13-22). 
The  conduct  of  Saul  towards  the  Kenites  (1  Sam. 
xv.  6),  and  that  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxx.  29),  is  ex- 
plained by  i.  16.  A reference  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Philistine  wars  is  implied  in  xiii.  5.  The 
allusion  to  Abimelech  (2  Sam.  xi.  21)  is  explained 
by  ch.  ix.  Chapters  xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of  Ruth 
are  more  independent,  but  they  have  a general 
reference  to  the  subsequent  history. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  book  forms 
one  link  in  an  historical  series,  or  whether  it  has 
a closer  connexion  either  with  those  that  precede 
or  follow  it.  We  cannot  infer  anything  from  the 
agreement  of  its  view  and  spirit  with  those  of  the 
other  books.  But  its  form  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  an  independent  book  ori- 
ginally. The  history  ceases  with  Samson,  excluding 
Eli  and  Samuel ; and  then  at  this  point  two  his- 
torical pieces  are  added — xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of 
Ruth,  independent  of  the  general  plan  and  of  each 
other.  This  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Ewald’s 
supposition  that  the  books  from  Judges  to  2 Kings 
form  one  work.  In  this  case  the  histories  of  Eli 
and  Samuel,  so  closely  united  between  themselves, 
are  only  deferred  on  account  of  their  close  con- 
nexion with  the  rise  of  the  monarchy.  And  Judg. 
xvii.-xxi.  is  inserted  both  as  an  illustration  of  the 
sin  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  in  which 
respect  it  agrees  with  i.-xvi.,  and  as  presenting  a 
contrast  with  the  better  order  prevailing  in  the 
time  of  the  kings.  Ruth  follows  next,  as  touching 
on  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  containing  inform- 
ation about  David’s  family  history  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhei'e.  The  connexion  of  these  books, 
however,  is  denied  by  De  Wette  ( Einleit . §186) 
and  Thenius  ( Kurzgef . Exeg.  Handb.  Sam.  p.  xv., 
Konig,  p.  i.).  Bertheau,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  one  editor  may  be  traced  from  Genesis  to 
2 Kings,  whom  he  believes  to  be  Ezra,  in  agreement 
with  Jewish  tradition. 

VI.  Date. — The  only  guide  to  the  date  of  this 
book  which  we  find  in  ii.  6-xvi.  is  the  expression 
“ unto  this  day,”  the  last  occurrence  of  which 
(xv.  19)  implies  some  distance  from  the  time  of 
Samson.  But  i.  21,  according  to  the  most  natural 
explanation,  would  indicate  a date,  for  this  chapter 
at  least,  previous  to  the  taking  of  Jebus  by  David 
(2  Sam.  v.  6-9).  Again,  we  should  at  first  sight 
suppose  i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
the  Judges  ; but  these  passages  are  taken  by  most 
modern  critics  as  pointing  to  the  time  of  Solomon 
(cf.  1 K.  ix.  21).  i.-xvi.  may  therefore  have  been 
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originally,  as  Ewald  thinks  ( Gesch . i.  202,  3),  tne 
commencement  of  a larger  work  reaching  dcwu 
to  above  a century  after  Solomon  (see  also  David- 
son, Introduction,  649,  50).  Again,  the  writer 
of  the  appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  longer  a 
religious  centre  (xviii.  31)  ; he  was  acquainted  with 
the  regal  form  of  government  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  1). 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  xviii.  30.  It  is  thought 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  Philistine  oppression.  But 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Assyrian  captivity 
is  intended,  in  which  case  the  writer  must  have 
lived  after  721  B.c.  The  whole  book  therefore 
must  have  taken  its  present  shape  after  that  date. 
And  if  we  adopt  Ewald’s  view,  that  Judges  to 
2 Kings  form  one  book,  the  final  arrangement  of 
the  whole  must  have  been  after  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity,  or  B.C.  562  (2  K. 
xxv.  27).  Bertheau’s  suggestion  with  respect  to 
Ezra  brings  it  still  lower.  But  we  may  add,  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections,  that,  however  interesting  such  in- 
quiries may  be,  they  are  only  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Few  persons  are  fully  competent  to  conduct 
them,  or  even  to  pass  judgment  on  their  discordant 
results.  And  whatever  obscurity  may  rest  upon 
the  whole  matter,  there  remains  the  one  important 
fact  that  we  have,  through  God’s  providence,  a 
continuous  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  united 
throughout  by  the  conviction  of  their  dependence 
upon  God  and  government  by  Him.  This  con- 
viction finds  its  highest  expression  in  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets:  but  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  history — 
although,  at  times,  in  a manner  which  gave  room 
to  Faith  to  use  its  power  of  perception,  and  allowed 
men  in  those  days,  as  well  as  in  these,  to  refuse  to 
recognise  it. 

VII.  Chronology. — The  time  commonly  assigned 
to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is  299  years. 
But  this  number  is  not  derived  directly  from  it. 
The  length  of  the  interval  between  Joshua’s  death 
and  the  invasion  of  Cushan-rishathaim,  and  of  the 
time  during  which  Shamgar  was  Judge,  is  not 
stated.  The  dates  which  are  given  amount  to  410 
years  when  reckoned  consecutively ; and  Acts  xiii. 
20  would  show  that  this  was  the  computation 
commonly  adopted,  as  the  450  years  seem  to  result 
from  adding  40  years  for  Eli  to  the  410  of  this 
book.  But  a difficulty  is  created  by  xi.  26,  and  in 
a still  greater  degree  by  1 K.  vi.  1,  where  the  whole 
period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the 
temple  is  stated  at  480  years  (440,  LXX.).  One 
solution  questions  the  genuineness  of  the  date  in 
.1  Kings.  Kennicott  pronounces  against  it  ( Diss ■ 
Gen.  80,  §3),  because  it  is  omitted  by  Origen  when 
quoting  the  rest  of  the  verse.  And  it  is  urged  that 
Josephus  would  not  have  reckoned  592  years  for 
the  same  period,  if  the  present  reading  had  existed 
in  his  time.  But  it  is  defended  by  Thenius  (ad 
loc.),  and  is  generally  adopted,  partly  on  account 
of  its  agreement  with  Egyptian  chronology.  Most 
of  the  systems  therefore  shorten  the  time  of  the 
Judges  by  reckoning  the  dates  as  inclusive  or  con- 
temporary. But  all  these  combinations  are  arbitrary. 
And  this  may  be  said  of  Keil’s  scheme,  which  is 
one  of  those  least  open  to  objection.  He  reckons 
the  dates  successively  as  far  as  Jair,  but  makes 
Jephthah  and  the  three  following  Judges  contempo- 
rary with  the  40  years  of  the  Philistine  oppression 
(cf.  x.  6-xiii.  1) ; and  by  compressing  the  period 
between  the  division  of  the  land  and  Cushan- 
rishathaim  into  10  years,  and  the  Philistine  wars 
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to  the  death  of  Saul  into  39,  he  arrives  ultimately 
at  the  480  years.  Ewald  and  Bertheau  have  pro- 
posed ingenious  but  unsatisfactory  explanations — 
differing  in  details,  but  both  built  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  period  from  the  Exodus  to 
Solomon  was  divided  into  12  generations  of  40 
years;  and  that,  for  the  period  of  the  Judges,  this 
system  has  become  blended  with  the  dates  of  an- 
other more  precise  reckoning.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
chronology  exactly.  The  successive  narratives  give 
us  the  history  of  only  parts  of  the  country,  and 
some  of  the  occurrences  may  have  been  contempo- 
rary (x.  7).  Round  numbers  seem  to  have  been 
used — the  number  40  occurs  four  times;  and  two 
of  the  periods  are  without  any  date.  On  this  diffi- 
cult subject  see  also  Chronology,  p.  323. 

VIII.  Commentaries. — The  following  list  is  taken 
from  Bertheau  (Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  z.  A.  T., 
Das  Buck  der  Richter  u.  Rut),  to  whom  this  article 
is  principally  indebted.  (1)  Rabbinical : In  addition 
to  the  well-known  commentaries,  see  R.  Tanchumi 
Hierosol.  ad  libros  Vet.  Test,  commentarii  Arabici 
specimen  una  cum  annotationibus  ad  aliquot  loca 
libri  Judd.,  ed.  Ch.  Fr.  Schnurrer,  Tubing.  1791, 
4to. ; R.  Tanchumi  Hierosol.  Comment,  in  pro- 
phetas  Arab . specimen  (on  Judg.  xiii.-xxi.),  ed.  Th. 
Haarbriicker,  Halis,  1842,  8vo.  (2)  Christian: 
Victor  Strigel,  Scholia  in  libr.  Judd.,  Lips.  1586 ; 
Serrarius,  Comment,  in  libros  Jos.  Judd.,  etc.,  1609  ; 
Critici  Sacri,  tom.  ii.  Lond.  1660  ; Sebast.  Schmidt, 
Tn  libr.  Judd.,  Argentor.  1706,  4to. ; Clerici  V.  T. 
libri  historici,  Amstelod.  1708,  fol. ; J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Deutsche  Uebers.  des  A.  T.  Gottingen,  1772 ; 
Dathe,  Libri  hist.  Lat.  vers.  1784 ; Exeget.  Handb. 
d.  A.  T. ; Maurer,  Comment,  gramm.  crit.  pp. 
126-153  ; Rosenmiilleri  Scholia,  vol.  ii.  Lipsiae, 
1835  ; Gotti.  Ludw.  Studer,  das  Buch  der  Richter 
grammat.  und  histor.  erklart.  1835.  There  are 
many  separate  treatises  on  ch.  v.,  a list  of  which  is 
found  in  Bertheau,  p.  80.  [E.  R.  O.] 

JUDGMENT-HALL.  The  word  Praetorium 
(TlpaiTcipior)  is  so  translated  five  times  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  N.  T. ; and  in  those  five  passages  it 
denotes  two  different  places. 

1.  In  John  xviii.  28,  33,  xxix.  9,  it  is  the  re- 
sidence which  Pilate  occupied  when  he  visited  Jeru- 
salem ; to  which  the  Jews  brought  Jesus  from  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  and  within  which  He  was  ex- 
amined by  Pilate,  and  scourged  and  mocked  by  the 
soldiers,  while  the  Jews  were  waiting  without  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  judgment-seat  (erected  on 
the  Pavement  in  front  of  the  Praetorium),  on  which 
Pilate  sat  when  he  pronounced  the  final  sentence. 
The  Latin  word  praetorium  originally  signified  (see 
Smith’s  Diet,  of  Ant.)  the  general’s  tent  in  a Ro- 
man camp  (Liv.  xxviii.  27,  &c.) ; and  afterwards 
it  had,  among  other  significations,  that  of  the 
palace  in  which  a governor  of  a province  lived  and 
administered  justice  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4,  §28,  &c.). 
The  site  of  Pilate’s  praetorium  in  Jerusalem  has 
given  rise  to  much  dispute,  some  supposing  it  to 
be  the  palace  of  king  Herod,  others  the  tower  of 
Antonia  ; but  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the 
latter  was  probably  the  Praetorium,  which  was 
then  and  long  afterwards  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem. 
[Jerusalem,  p.  1032a.]  This  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Christ,  Herod 
was  in  Jerusalem,  doubtless  inhabiting  the  palace 
of  his  father  (Luke  xxiii.  7).  It  appears,  however, 
from  a passage  of  Josephus  (B.  J.  ii.  14,  §8),  that 
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the  Roman  governor  sometimes  resided  in  the  palace, 
and  set  up  his  judgment-seat  in  front  ’of  it.  Pilate 
certainly  lived  there  at  one  time  (Philo,  Leg:  in 
Caium,  38,  39).  Winer  conjectures  that  the  pro- 
curator, when  in  Jerusalem,  resided  with  a body- 
guard in  the  palace  of  Herod  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  15. 
§5),  while  the  Roman  garrison  occupied  Antonia. 
Just  in  like  manner,  a former  palace  of  Hiero  became 
the  praetorium,  in  which  Verres  lived  in  Syracuse 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  5,  §12). 

2.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35  Herod’s  judgment-hall  or 
praetorium  in  Caesarea  was  doubtless  a part  of  that 
magnificent  range  of  buildings,  the  erection  of  which 
by  king  Herod  is  described  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xv. 
9,  §6  ; see  also  B.  J.  i.  21,  §5-8). 

3.  The  word  “ palace,”  or  “ Caesar’s  court,”  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a translation  of  the  same 
word  praetorium.  The  statement  in  a later  part 
of  the  same  Epistle  (iv.  22)  would  seem  to  connect 
this  praetorium  with  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome  ; 
but  no  classical  authority  is  found  for  so  designating 
the  palace  itself.  The  praetorian  camp,  outside 
the  northern  wall  of  Rome,  was  far  from  the 
palace,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be  the  praetorium 
here  mentioned.  An  opinion  well  deserving  con- 
sideration has  been  advocated  by  Wieseler,  and  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson  {Life  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  26), 
to  the  effect  that  the  praetorium  here  mentioned 
was  the  quarter  of  that  detachment  of  the  Prae- 
torian Guards  which  was  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  emperor,  and  had  barracks  in  Mount 
Palatine.  It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul,  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  was  delivered 
by  the  centurion  into  the  custody  of  the  praetorian 
prefect. 

4.  The  word  praetorium  occurs  also  in  Matt, 

xxvii.  27,  where  it  is  translated  “ common  hall,” 
and  in  Mark  xv.  16.  In  both  places  it  denotes 
Pilate’s  residence  in  Jerusalem.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'DITH,  1.  (n^-irp;  ’IouSt'0,  ’I ov8e!0, 

’lovS-i/O),  “ the  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite,”  and 
wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  [Aholibamah.] 

2.  The  heroine  of  the  apocryphal  book  which 
bears  her  name,  who  appears  as  an  ideal  type  of 
piety  (Jud.  viii.  6),  beauty  (xi.  21),  courage,  and 
chastity  (xvi.  22  ff.).  Her  supposed  descent  from 
Simeon  (ix.  2),  and  the  manner  in  which  she  refers 
to  his  cruel  deed  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25  ff.),  mark  the 
conception  of  the  character,  which  evidently  belongs 
to  a period  of  stem  and  perilous  conflict.  The  most 
unscrupulous  daring  (xiii.')  is  combined  with  zealous 
ritualism  (xii.  1 ff.),  and  faith  is  turned  to  action 
rather  than  to  supplication  (viii.  31  ff).  Clement 
of  Rome  ( Ep . i.  55)  assigns  to  Judith  the  epithet 
given  to  Jael  (’Iov8el0  7]  fiaicapld)  ; and  Jerome 
sees  in  her  exploit  the  image  of  the  victory  of  the 
Church  over  the  power  of  evil  (Ep.  lxxix.  11 , p.  508  ; 
Judith  ...  in  typo  Ecclesiae  diabolum  capite  trun- 
cavit;  cf.  Ep.  xxii.  21,  p.  105). 

The  name  is  properly  the  feminine  form  of 
Judaeus  (cf.  J.er.  xxxvi.  14,  21).  In  the 
passage  of  Genesis  it  is  generally  taken  as  the  cor- 
relative of  Judah,  i.  e.  “praised.”  [B.  F.  W.] 

JU'DITH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  hke  that  of 

Tobit,  belongs  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  historical 
fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  “Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Nineveh  ” (i.  1),  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Holofernes,  ana  the  deliverance  of  Bethu 
lia,  through  the  stratagem  and  courage  of  the  Jewish 
heroine,  contains  too  many  and  too  serious  diffi« 
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culties,  both  historical  and  geographical,  to  allow 
of  the  supposition  that  it  is  either  literally  true,  or 
even  carefully  moulded  on  truth.  The  existence  of 
a kingdom  of  Nineveh  and  the  reign  of  a Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  in  themselves  inconsistent  with  a 
date  after  the  Return ; and  an  earlier  date  is  ex- 
cluded equally  by  internal  evidence  and  by  the 
impossibility  of  placing  the  events  in  harmonious 
connexion  with  the  course  of  Jewish  history.  The 
latter  fact  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  extreme 
varieties  of  opinion  among  those  critics  who  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  veracity  of  the  story. 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  identified  with  Cambyses, 
Xerxes,  Esarhaddon,  Kiniladan,  Merodach  Baladan, 
&c.,  without  the  slightest  show  of  probability. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  text  evidently  alludes  to 
the  position  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile  when  the 
Temple  was  rebuilt  (v.  18,  19,  iv.  3),  and  the 
hierarchical  government  established  in  place  of  the 
kingdom  (xv.  8,  rj  yepovffla  tu>v  vlwv  ’lffparjK ; 
cf.  iv.  4,  Samaria;  viii.  6,  irpoarafifiaTov,  irpovgr]- 
viov ) ; and  after  the  Return  the  course  of  authentic 
history  absolutely  excludes  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  events  as  the  book  relates. 
This  fundamental  contradiction  of  facts,  which 
underlies  the  whole  narrative,  renders  it  super- 
fluous to  examine  in  detail  the  other  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  it  (e.  g.  iv.  6,  Joacim  ; 
cf.  1 Chr.  vi. ; Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §6,  Joacim). 

2.  The  value  of  the  book  is  not,  however,  less- 
ened by  its  fictitious  character.  On  the  contrary 
it  becomes  even  more  valuable  as  exhibiting  an 
ideal  type  of  heroism,  which  was  outwardly  embo- 
died in  the  wars  of  independence.  The  self-sacri- 
ficing faith  and  unscrupulous  bravery  of  Judith 
were  the  qualities  by  which  the  champions  of 
Jewish  freedom  were  then  enabled  to  overcome  the 
power  of  Syria,  which  seemed  at  the  time  scarcely 
less  formidable  than  the  imaginary  hosts  of  Holo- 
femes.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  book,  which 
is  exhibited  in  these  traits,  affords  the  best  indica- 
tion of  its  date  ; for  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its 
origin  to  the  Maccabaean  period,  which  it  reflects 
not  only  in  its  general  spirit  but  even  in  smaller 
traits.  The  impious  design  of  Nebuchadnezzar  finds 
a parallel  in  the  prophetic  description  of  Antiochus 
(Dan.  xi.  31  ff.),  and  the  triumphant  issue  of 
Judith’s  courage  must  be  compared  not  with  the 
immediate  results  of  the  invasion  of  Apollonius  (as 
Bertholdt,  Einl.  2553  ff.),  but  with  the  victory 
which  the  author  pictured  to  himself  as  the  reward 
of  faith.  But  while  it  seems  certain  that  the  book 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  second  century  B.c.  (175- 
100  B.C.),  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
fix  its  date  within  narrower  limits,  either  to  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (105-4  B.C., 
Movers)  or  of  Demetrius  II.  (129  B.C.,  Ewald), 
rest  on  very  inaccurate  data.  It  might  seem  more 
natural  (as  a mere  conjecture)  to  refer  it  to  an 
earlier  time,  c.  170  B.C.,  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
made  his  first  assault  upon  the  Temple.a 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  view  which  has  been 
given  of  the  character  and  date  of  the  book,  it  is 
probable  that  the  several  parts  may  have  a distinct 
symbolic  meaning.  Some  of  the  names  can  scarcely 
have  been  chosen  without  regard  to  their  deriva- 
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tion  {e.  g.  Achior  = Brother  of  Light ; Judith  = 
Jewess;  Bethulia  = H the  virgin  of  Je- 

hovah), and  the  historical  difficulties  of  the  person 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  disappear  when  he  is  regarded 
as  the  Scriptural  type  of  worldly  power.  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  a mere  play  of  fancy  to  allegorise  the 
whole  narrative,  as  Grotius  has  done  (Pro?,  in 
Jud.),  who  interprets  Judith  of  the  Jewish  nation 
widowed  of  outward  help,  Bethulia  (n'"^N“Tl'3) 
of  the  Temple,  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  devil,  and 
Holofernes  (KTO  "!£)’?  H,  lictor  serpentis)  of  An- 
tiochus, his  emissary;  while  Joacim,  the  high- 
priest,  conveys,  as  he  thinks,  by  his  name  the 
assurance  that  “ God  will  rise  up”  to  deliver  this 
people. 

4.  Two  conflicting  statements  have  been  pre- 
served as  to  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
Origen  speaks  of  it  together  with  Tobit  as  “ not 
existing  in  Hebrew  even  among  the  Apocrypha  ” 
in  the  Hebrew  collection  ( Ep . ad  Afric.  §13, 
ovSe  yap  exovaiv  avr a [ot  'E/3 paten]  /cal  ev 
’AiroKpvcpois  ’E/Hpa'icrl,  &s  air’  avrco v p.aQ6vTes 
eyv&Kafxzv),  by  which  statement  he  seems  to  imply 
that  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Greek.  Je- 
rome, on  the  other  hand,  says  that  “ among  the 
Hebrews  the  book  of  Judith  is  read  among  the  Ha- 
giographa  [Apocrypha]  . . . and  being  written  in 
the  Chaldee  language  is  reckoned  among  the  his- 
tories ” ( Praef . ad  Jud.).  The  words  of  Origen  are, 
however,  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  book  was  written  in  Palestine 
in  the  national  dialect  (Syro-Chaldaic),  though  Jahn 
{Einl.  ii.  §3)  and  Eichhorn  {Einl.  in  d.  Apokr. 
327)  maintain  the  originality  of  the  present  Greek 
text,  on  the  authority  of  some  phrases  which  may 
be  assigned  very  naturally  to  the  translator  or  re- 
viser.15 

5.  The  text  exists  at  present  in  two  distinct  re- 
censions, the  Greek  (followed  by  the  Syriac)  and 
the  Latin.  The  former  evidently  is  the  truer  re- 
presentative of  the  original,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Latin  was  derived,  in  the  main,  from  the 
Greek  by  a series  of  successive  alterations.  Jeromt 
confesses  that  his  own  translation  was  free  (magis 
sensum  e sensu  quam  verbum  e verbo  transferens)  ; 
and  peculiarities  of  the  language  (Fritzsche,  p. 
122)  prove  that  he  took  the  old  Latin  as  the  basis 
of  his  work,  though  he  com pared-it  with  the  Chaldee 
text,  which  was  in  his  possession  (sola  ea  quae  in- 
telligentia  integra  in  verbis  Chaldaeis  invenire  potui 
Latinis  expressi).  The  Latin  text  contains  many 
curious  errors,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
first  instance  from  false  hearing  (Bertholdt,  Einl. 
2574  f;  e.g.  x.  5,  /cal  &prccu  Kadapcov.  Yulg.  et 
panes  et  caseum,  i.  e.  /cal  rvpov,  xvi.  2,  on  els 
7rapeju/8oAas  avrov.  Yulg.  qui  posuit  castra  sua, 
i.  e.  6 dels;  xvi.  17,  /cal  KXavffovrai  ev  alcrOrjaei. 
Yulg.  ut  urantur  et  sentiant) ; and  Jerome  re- 
marks that  it  had  been  variously  corrupted  and  inter- 
polated before  his  time.  At  present  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  authentic  text.  In  many  instances 
the  Latin  is  more  full  than  the  Greek  (iv.  8-15, 
v.  11-20,  v.  22-24,  vi.  15  ff.,  ix.  6 ff'.),  which 
however  contains  peculiar  passages  (i.  13-16,  vi. 
1,  &c.).  Even  where  the  two  texts  do  not  differ  in 


* The  theorv  of  Volkmar  [Das  vierte  Buck  Ezra,  \ b The  present  Greek  text  offers  instances  of  mis- 
p.  6 ; Theol.  Jahrh.  1856-7)  that  the  hook  of  Judith  j translation  which  clearly  point  to  an  Aramaic  ori- 
refers  to  the  period  of  the  Parthian  war  of  Trajan,  ginal : e.g.  iii.  9,  xvi.  3,  i.  8 ; cf.  v.  15,  18  (Vaihinger, 
need  only  be  noticed  in  passing,  as  it  assumes  the  J in  Herzog’s  Encykl.  s.  v. ; Fritzsche,  Einl.  §2 ; He 
spuriousness  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  (§6).  ' Wette,  Einl.  §308,  c.). 
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tae  details  of  the  narrative,  as  is  often  the  case 
( 'e.g . 1,  3ff.,  iii.  9,  v.  9,  vi.  13,  vii.  2 ff.,  x.  12  ft'., 

xv.  11,  xvi.  25),  they  yet  differ  in  language  ( e . g. 
c.  xv.,  &c.),  and  in  names  (e.g.  viii.  1)  and  num- 
bers (e.  g.  i.  2)  ; and  these  variations  can  only  be 
explained  by  going  back  to  some  still  more  remote 
source  (cf.  Bertholdt,  Einl.  2568  ff.),  which  was 
probably  an  earlier  Greek  copy.c 

6.  The  existence  of  these  various  recensions  of 
the  book  is  a proof  of  its  popularity  and  wide  cir- 
culation, but  the  external  evidence  of  its  use  is 
very  scanty.  Josephus  was  not  acquainted  with  it, 
or  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  made  some  use 
of  its  contents,  as  he  did  of  the  apocryphal  additions 
to  Esther  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  6,  §1  ff.).  The  first  refer- 
ence to  its  contents  occurs  in  Clem.  Rom.  (Ep.  i. 
55),  and  it  is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by 
Origen  (Sel.  inJerem.  23  ; cf.  Horn.  ix.  inJud.  i.), 
Hilary  (in  Psal.  cxxv.  6),  and  Lucifer  (He  non 
p'arc.  p.  955).  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  “ reckoned 
among  the- Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Synod  of  Nice,” 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  it  was  quoted  in 
the  records  of  the  Council,  unless  the  text  be  corrupt. 
It  has  been  wrongly  inserted  in  the  catalogue  at 
the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  against  the  best 
authority  (cf.  Hody,  He  Bible  Text.  646  a),  but  it 
obtained  a place  in  the  Latin  Canon  at  an  early 
time  (cf.  Hilar.  Prol.  in  Ps.  15),  which  it  com- 
monly maintained  afterwards.  [Canon.] 

7.  The  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  (Kurzgefasstes 

Exeg.  Handbuch,  Leipzig,  1853)  is  by  far  the  best 
which  has  appeared:  within  a narrow  compass  it 
contains  a good  critical  apparatus  and  scholarlike 
notes.  [B.  F,  W.] 

JU'EL  (’IoufjA.:  Johel,  Jessei ).  1.  1 Esd.  ix. 

34.  [Uel.]  2.  1 Esd.  ix.  35.  [Joel,  13.] 

JU'LIA  (’IouAi'a),  a Christian  woman  at  Rome, 
probably  the  wife,  or  perhaps  the  sister,  of  Philo- 
logus,  in  connexion  with  whom  she  is  saluted  by 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  15).  Origen  supposes  that 
they  were  master  and  mistress  of  a Christian  house- 
hold which  included  the  other  persons  mentioned  in 
the  same  verse.  Some  modern  critics  have  con- 
jectured that  the  name  may  be  that  of  a man, 
Julias.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'LIUS  (’lovkios),  the  courteous  centurion  of 
“ Augustus’  band,”  to  whose  charge  St.  Paul  was 
delivered  when  he  was  sent  prisoner  from  Caesarea 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  3). 

Augustus’  band  has  been  identified  by  some 
commentators  with  the  Italian  band  (Acts  x.  1)  ; 
by  others,  less  probably,  with  the  body  of  cavalry 
denominated  Sebasteni  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xix.  9, 
§2,  &c.).  Conybeare  and  Howson  (Life  of  St.  Paul, 
ch.  21)  adopt  in  the  main  Wieseler’s  opinion,  that 
the  Augustan  cohort  was  a detachment  of  the 
Praetorian  Guards  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Roman  governor  at  Caesarea  ; and  that  this  Julius 
may  be  the  same  as  Julius  Priscus  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii. 
92,  iv.  11),  sometime  centurion,  afterwards  prefect 
of  the  Praetorians.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'NIA  (T ovv'ias,  i.e.  Junia),  a Christian  at 
Rome,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  one  of  his  kins- 
olk  and  fellow-prisoners,  of  note  among  the 
Apostlos,  and  in  Christ  before  St.  Paul  (Rom. 

xvi.  7).  Origen  conjectures  that  he  was  possibly 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Hammond  also  takes 


c Of  modern  versions  the  English  follows  the  Greek, 
»nd  that  of  Luther  the  Latin  text. 
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the  name  to  be  that  of  a man,  Jumas,  which  would 
be  a contraction  (as  Winer  observes)  of  Junilius  or 
Junianus.  Chrysostom,  holding  the  more  common, 
but  perhaps  less  probable,  hypothesis  that  the  name 
is  that  of  a woman,  Junia,  remarks  on  it,  “ How 
great  is  the  devotion  of  this  woman,  that  she  should 
be  counted  worthy  of  the  name  of  Apostle  !”  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers : Origen  supposes  that  it  is  that  bondage  from 
which  Christ  makes  Christians  free.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JUNIPER  (Dni,  from  D1T1,  “ bind,”  Gesen. 

p.  1317  ; paOpev,  (pvrby,  1 K.  xix.  4,  5 ; funiperus). 
It  has  been  already  stated  [Cedar]  that  the 
oxycedrus  or  Phoenician  juniper  was  the  tree  whose 
wood,  called  “ cedar-wood,”  was  ordered  by  the 
law  to  be  used  in  ceremonial  purification  (Lev.  xiv. 
4;jNum.  xix.  6).  The  word,  however,  which  is 
rendered  in  A.  V.  juniper,  is  beyond  doubt  a sort 
of  broom,  Genista  monosperma,  G.  raetam  of 
Forskal,  answering  to  the  Arabic  Rethem,  which 
is  also  found  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  true  juniper  (Robinson,  ii.  124). 
It  is  mentioned  as  affording  shade  to  Elijah  in  his 
flight  to  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  4,  5),  and  as  affording 
material  for  fuel,  and  also,  in  extreme  cases,  for 
human  food  (Ps.  cxx.  4 ; Job  xxx.  4).  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  affords  shade 
and  protection,  both  in  heat  and  storm,  to  tra- 
vellers (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  434,  436).  Its  roots  are 
very  bitter,  and  would  thus  serve  as  food  only 
in  extreme  cases ; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

(Job  xxx.  4)  is  to  be  restricted  to  roots  only, 

or  to  be  taken  in  a wider  sense  of  product,  and 
thus  include  the  fruit,  which  is  much  liked  by 
sheep,  and  may  thus  have  sometimes  served  for 
human  food  (Gesen.  p.  1484).  The  roots  are  much 
valued  by  the  Arabs  for  charcoal  for  the  Cairo 
market.  Thus  the  tree  which  afforded  shade  to 
Elijah  may  have  furnished  also  the  “ coals  ” or 
ashes  for  baking  the  cake  which  satisfied  his  hunger 
(1  K.  xix.  6 ; see  also  Ps.  cxx.  4,  “ coals  of 
juniper”).  The  Rothem  is  a leguminous  plant,  and 
bears  a white  flower.  It  is  found  also  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Palestine.  Its  abundance  in  the 
Sinai  desert  gave  a name  to  a station  of  the 
Israelites,  Rithmah  (Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19  ; Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  pp.  483,  537 ; Robinson,  i.  203,  205 , 
Lord  Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  183  ; Pliny,  H.  N.  xxiv. 
9,  65 ; Balfour,  Plants  of  the  Bible,  p.  50  ; Stanley, 

8.  $ P.  20,  79,  521).  [H.  W.  P.] 

JU'PITER  (Zei 'js,  LXX.).  Among  the  chief 
measures  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  took  for  the 
entire  subversion  of  the  Jewish  faith  was  that  of 
dedicating  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  service 
of  Zeus  Olympius  (2  Macc.  vi.  2),  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  was  dedicated  to 
Zeus  Xenius  (Jupiter  hospitalis,  Vulg.).  The  choice 
of  the  first  epithet  is  easily  intelligible.  The  Olym- 
pian Zeus  was  the  national  god  of  the  Hellenic  race 
(Thucyd.  iii.  14),  as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  as  such  formed  the  true 
opposite  to  Jehovah,  who  had  revealed  Himself  as 
the  God  of  Abraham.  The  application  of  the 
second  epithet,  “ the  God  of  hospitality  ” (cf.  Grimm, 
on  2 Macc.  1.  c.),  is  more  obscure.  In  2 Macc.  vi.  2 
it  is  explained  by  the  clause,  “ as  was  the  character 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  place,”  which  may,  how 
ever,  be  an  ironical  comment  of  the  writer  (cf. 
Q.  Curt.  iv.  5,  8),  and  not  a sincere  eulogy  of  the 
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hospitality  of  the  Samaritans  (as  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv. 

339  n.). 

Jupiter  or  Zeus  is  mentioned  in  one  passage  of 
the  N.  T.,  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul’s  visit  to 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  12,  13),  where  the  expression 
“ Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city,”  means  that 
his  temple  was  outside  the  city.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JU'SHAB-HE'SED  ("IDH  : ’Ao-ofleS, 
'A (rofiaearti.  Cod.  Alex. : Josabhesed'),  son  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  It  does  not  appear  why  the 
five  children  in  this  verse  are  separated  from  the 
three  in  ver.  19.  Bertheau  suggests  that  they  might 
be  by  a different  mother,  or  possibly  born  in  Judaea 
after  the  return,  whereas  the  three  others  were 
born  at  Babylon.  The  name  of  Jushab-hesed,  i.  e. 
“ Loving-kindness  is  returned,”  taken  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  his  father  and  brothers,  is  a striking 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  pious  Jews  at  the  return 
from  captivity,  and  at  the  same  time  a good  illus- 
tration of  the  nature  of  Jewish  names.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JUS'TUS  (’I ovaros).  Schoettgen  {Hor.  Hebr. 
in  Act.  Ap .)  shows  by  quotations  from  Rabbinical 
writers  that  this  name  was  not  unusual  among  the 
Jews.  1.  A surname  of  Joseph  called  Barsabas 
(Acts  i.  23).  [Joseph  Barsabas,  p.  1142.] 

a This — with  one  t — is  the  form  given  in  Hahn’s 
text  of  xv.  55  ; Michaelis  and  Walton  insert  a dagesh, 
but  it  was  apparently  unknown  to  any  of  the  old 
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JUTTAH 

2.  A Christian  at  Corinth,  with  whom  St.  Paul 
lodged  (Acts  xviii.  7).  The  Syr.  and  Arab,  have 
Titus,  while  the  Vulg.  combines  both  names  Titus 
Justus. 

3.  A surname  of  Jesus,  a fr.ind  of  St.  Paul 
(Col.  iv.  11).  [Jesus,  p.  1039.] 

JUT'TAH  (nt>!S  i.e.  Jutah;8  also  HBV,  and 
in  xxi.  16,  HtS)  : ’Irav,  Alex.  ’Ierrd  ; Tavi,  Alex, 
omits  : Iota,  leta),  a city  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maon  and  Carmel 
(Josh.  xv.  55).  It  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  16),  but  in  the  catalogue  of  1 Chr.  vi.  57-59, 
the  name  has  escaped.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  it 
was  a large  village  {k&ijlt)  pey'uTTT]),  18  miles 
southward  of  Eleutheropoiis  ( Onomasticon , “Jet- 
tan  ”).  A village  called  Yutta  was  visited  by 
Robinson,  close  to  Main  and  Kurmul  (B.  R.  1 ed. 
ii.  195,  628),  which  doubtless  represents  the  ancient 
town. 

Reland  {Pal.  870)  conjectures  that  Jutta  is  the 
iriXis  ’IodSa  (A.  V.  “a  city  of  Juda”)  in  the  hill 
country,  in  which  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist,  resided  (Luke  i.  39).  But  this,  though 
feasible,  is  not  at  present  confirmed  by  any  positive 
evidence.  ' [G.] 


translators,  in  whose  versions  (with  the  exceDtion  of 
the  Alex.  LXX.),  whatever  shape  the  wora  assumes, 
it  retains  a single  t. 
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